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Tme  good  shepherd  leadeth  his  sheep  to  the  richest  pas- 
tures and  to  the  springs  of  pure  water.  He  giveth  alarm 
when  the  wolf  cometh,  and  taketh  care  that  no  deadly 
thing  should  ever  hurt  thera.  He  seeketh  eut  the  food 
that  is  convenient  for  them.  We  shall  endeavour  to  fol. 
low  his  example,  whilst  we  lead  the  minds  of  our 
little  flock  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pasturage  of 
nature. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  shall  take  them  up  into  the  very 
heights  of  science,  and  give  them  one  general  bird's-eye 
prospect  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  material  world. 
The  view  is  simple  and  intelligible  to  the  humblest  mind. 
It  is  not  perplexed  with  the  detail  of  mathematical  de. 
monstrations  and  calculations,  nor  the  metaphysical  jar- 
gon of  scholastic  sages,  in  the  intricacies  of  whose  ravdled 
path  the  shrewdest  and  most  courageous  mind  is  infi- 
nitely bewilderc<l  with  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which 
demand  its  attention.  Yet  it  is  indispensable  to  all  par- 
ties, inasmuch  as  it  lays  a  foundation  for  correct  reason, 
ing  upon  every  subject. 

Nature  is  our  splendid  unity— connected  in  all  its  parts 
—  and  though  apparently  at  times  in  violent  opposition 
to  itself,  yet  this  oppssition  is  only  local,  and  always  ends 
in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  If  not,  nature  would 
ultimately  destroy  itself,  which  is  impossible.  Hence  it 
follows  that  nature,  as  a  whole,  is  in  harmony  with 
itself,  and  harmony  is  good.  It  follows,  also,  that  no 
evil  can  last  for  ever-  evil  destroys  itself— good  only  it 
exttrnal,  and  naturally  arises  into  being  after  evil  bu 
exhausted  itself.  Thus  the  balance  swings  for  a  long 
time  after  the  scales  are  filled,  and  then  r«pose«  iu  eqni- 
librium  and  justice  for  ever. 

Na(ure  is  also  infinite;  she  has  no  beginning can 

have  no  end — and  no  boundary  of  existence.  Nay,  we 
may  almost  venture  to  say  that  the  stars  arc  infinite  in 
numb?r— for,  if  not,  there  would  be  an  infinity  of  space 
beyond  them  in  which  nothing  existed,  and  those  at  the 
very  Iwrdcr  of  creation  would  be  attracted  by  those  In 
the  centre,  an<l  all  would  converge  into  one  mass— unless 
we  suppose  them,  like  the  plancU,  to  whirl  around  one 
common  centre. 

Nature  consists  of  three  distinct  varieties  of  matter- 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  and  these  three  are  composed 
of  the  same  ingrcdienu.  'I  hus  the  solid  ice  is  convert!- 
ble  into  liquid  water,  and  liquid  water  into  gaseous  steam 
—  steam  and  ice,  then,  are  the  same  in  substance.  Water 
IS  composed  of  two  gases,  and  these  two  gases  can  easily 
be  Roparated-the  one  is  hydrogen,  the  lightest  substance 
known,  and  employed  by  aeronauU  for  the  infiation  of 
bahoons-the  other  is  oxygen,  the  gas  which  creates  com- 


bustion and  heat.  It  is  very  singular  that  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  gases  also  creates  light  and  heat ;  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  a  furnace  is  nothing  but  the  union 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen— yet  the  same  hydrogen  and 
O'tygOT,  mingled  in  diflferent  proportions,  create  water, 
which  exUnguishes  the  fire!  In  certain  proportions 
they  become  what  is  caUed  fired,  that  is,  almost  insepa- 
rable, and  create  a  distinct  substance— in  some  they  are 
at  rest,  in  other*  in  violent  motion,  and  these  varieties 
of  qoaatity  and  action  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
substances. 

But  the  gases  alone  never  can  create  what  we  call 
earth- hence  the  necessity  of  a  more  solid  substance, 
which  chemists  call  carbon.  This,  united  to  the  gases 
above-mentioned,  produces  every  variety  of  solid  matter. 
In  the  chemical  analyses  of  vegeUbles  you  will  find  ever- 
lasUngly  theat  three  subsUnces,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  to  constitute  the  ingredients— each  variety  pos- 
sessing its  own  proportions. 

As  yet  we  hsre  not  spoken  of  nitrogen  gas,  lest  wo 
should  destroy  the  simplicity  of  the  general  outline. 
Nitrogen  is  s  gas,  which,  combinetl  with  oxygen,  creates 
the  air  which  we  breathe.    One  part  of  oxygen  and 
three  and   a  half  of  nitrogen   make  atmospheric  air. 
Here,  then,  is  a  fourth  subsunce,  and  we  can  find  a 
thousaal  others ;  but  the  query  is,  is  it  a  simple  substance, 
or  a  fixed  compound  ?     The  latter  is  now  pretty  generally 
believed  to  be  the  case  amongst  the  chemists,  although 
they  have  not  been  able  to  analyze  it.    Neither  have  they 
been  able  to  analyse  many  other  substances,  which  on  that 
account  they  are  obligeti  to  regard  as  simple  substances, 
until  they  succeed  in  discovering  their  component  parts. 
But  in  every  substance  which  they  have  analyzed,  they 
invariably  find  two  or  more  of  the  original  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  and  in  the  case  of  ve- 
geUbles and  animals,  all  the  three.    But  other  substances 
are  only  found  occasionally,  and  therefore  are  justly  re- 
garded  as  not  elementary  sub^Unccs  of  nature,  but  fixed 
compounds  of  the  three  elements,  whose  proportions  are 
yet  to   be  discovered.    Nitrogen  is  said    to  form   the 
distinction  between  vegetables  and  animals,  being  found 
in  the  latter,  and  almost  never  in  the  former.     How  it 
comes  into  the  animal  has  puzzled  the  chemists  consi- 
derably,  for  although  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  to 
be  found  In  the  chyle,  or  digested  food  of  the  stomach, 
before  it  can  have  any  connexion  with  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  formed  of  a  new  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  of  vegetation  in  the  stomach  ;  and 
those  animals  which  fee<l  upon  animal  food  have  not  more 
nitrogen  in  their  fluids  than  those  which  live  on  vegetable 
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food.  Sir  B.  Har^^oocl  \4ls  fii  Ae  Babit  of  emptying  the 
veins  of  a  deg,  and  filling  them  again  with  sheep's  blood. 
The  dogs  were  quite  happy  and  healthy  in  their  new 
friendship. 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  nature's  component 
partSj  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  action  and 
reaction  of  these  parts  upon  each  other  : — Carbon  may  be 
called  the  body  of  nature,  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  its 
two  spirits.  These  two  spirits  have  each  a  distinct  cha- 
racter—the one  may  be  called  active,  the  other  passive, 
or,  if  you  will,  male  and  female.  They  have  a  great 
affinity  for  each  other.  This  affinity  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  movements  of  nature.  Hydrogen  is  the  most  delicate, 
and  is  exceedingly  combustible ;  but  it  cannot  burn  with- 
out oxygen.  The  lightning  of  the  thunder-storm  is 
nothing  but  the  union  of  two  separate  beds  of  these  gases 
into  one ;  hence  the  rain  that  follows,  for  the  same  two 
elements  that  constitute  fire  make  water  also.  Oxygen 
is  the  active,  and  hydrogen  the  passive,  that  is,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  and  carbon  the  passive  inheritor  of 
both. 

Of  the  three  substances,  soHd,  liquid,  and  gas,  the 
solid  is  in  one  sense  the  strongest,  and  in  another  the 
weakest — the  gas  is  the  weakest  and  yet  the  strongest. 
What  is  more  powerful  than  the  lightning.^     \VTiat  is 
more  inert  than  a  mountain  ?     It  is  the  gas  which  causes 
the  earth  to  shake,  and  rends  the  mountain  into  frag- 
ments.    The  gas  acquires  this  power  by  its  elasticity  and 
motion.    All  active  power  resides  in  gas — the  solid  has 
only  the  passive  power  of  resistance.    Fill  a  hollow  iron 
ball  with  water,  and  hermetically  seal  it,   and  throw  it 
into  a  furnace :  the  water  will  be  converted  into  gas  by 
the  heat,  and  the  gas  will  press  with  vehemeace  on  the 
sides  of  the  ball.     The  iron  will  exert  its  passive  power 
of  resistance  for  a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  the  gas 
will  prevail— burst  the  ball  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
and  carry  the  walls  of  the  furnace  along  with  it.     Thus 
the  weakest  is  the  strongest,  and  the  strongest  the  weak- 
est, and  strength  is  made  perfect  by  weakness.     Let  no 
man  therefore  despise  the  weakness  of  nature,  for  therein 
its  strength  lies— and  this  beautiful  truth  displays  itself 
in  every  department  of  nature.     Thus,  for  instance,  in 
our  own  species,  the  man  of  mild  and  amiable  deport- 
ment, and  moderate  abilities,  will  successfully  accomphsh 
his  end,  when  the  man  of  loud  and  presumptuous  pre- 
tensions, obstinacy  of  disposition,  and  strength  of  mind, 
will  meet  with  humiliation  and  disappointment.     Meta- 
physics may  be  learned  from  physics,  and  physics  from 
metaphysics ;  for  such  is  the  harmony  of  nature,  that  if 
a  law  be  found  prevalent  in  the  one,  you  may  be  sure  to 
find  its  counterpart  and  equivalent  in  the  other. 

There  is  another  division  of  nature,  which  respects  or- 
ganization ;  namely,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
—or  death,  vegetation,  and  life.  The  first  is  the  source 
from  which  the  other  two  derive  their  being.  Vegetation 
derives  all  its  nourishment  from  the  mineral  world,  from 
which  it  extracts  loose  carbon  and  water.  Animals  de- 
rive all  their  nourishment  from  vegetation— the  process 
of  vegetation  being  previously  necessary,  before  the  car- 
bon and  water  can  be  so  modified  as  to  serve  for  food. 


Thtis  Kfe  rise^  out  ot^death^i-afli?!  that  which  appears  in 
its  first  stage  to  have  no  perception,  becomes  endowed 
with  sensation  and  reflection.  But  when  we  say  that  the 
mineral  world  has  no  sensation,  we  affirm  what  we  know 
not,  and  what  experience  teaches  not — we  are  like  the 
fly  on  the  pillar  of  a  Grecian  temple,  whose  minute  eye 
perceived  only  the  imperfections  of  a  small  part  of  the 
surface,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole.  It 
deplored  the  depravity  of  human  taste,  and  railed  against  j 
the  clumsiness  and  deformity  of  the  shaft,  whilst  two 
connoisseurs  in  architecture  were  admiring  the  polish  of 
the  surface  and  the  beauty  of  the  design.  What  we 
know,  or  pretend  to  know,  of  the  mineral  world,  we  know 
only  in  part.  Of  its  omnipresent  compounds,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  the  power  that  moves  them, 
we  know  nothing — but  we  know  that  all  our  own  move, 
ments  are  the  result  of  will;  and  experience  makes  us 
acquainted  with  no  other  motion.  There  is  no  death  in 
nature— that  which  we  call  death  is  the  most  active  of  all 
— death  cannot  move. 

Vegetables,  we  have  said,  extract  from  the  soil  loose 
carbon  and  water,  which  constitute  the  food  that  rears 
them — hence  the  necessity  of  ploughing,  and  breaking, 
and  softening  the  soil,  in  order  to  give  them  nourishment 
— and  as  they  themselves  are  composed  of  carbon  and 
water,  they  become  when  decayed  the  very  best  soil  for 
the  nourishment  of  others.  Thus  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  soil  must  become  richer  and  richer  every  season 
— for  vegetation  is  a  chemical  process,  which  creates  new 
soil  for  the  continuation  of  its  species.  One  field  may  be 
exhausted  by  heavy  crops,  and  no  remuneration — but 
some  other  field  is  enriched  at  its  expense.  The  soil,  as 
a  whole,  must  improve ;  and  under  proper  management 
the  whole  world  may  become  a  rich  garden,  improving  in 
beauty,  in  fertility,  and  salubrity,  for  ever.  Thus  the 
prophetic  hopes  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations,  shall  be  re- 
alized— "  the  earth  become  a  watered  garden,  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  soHtary  place  look  glad,  and  the  desert 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Instead  of  the  thorn 
shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree — the  mountains  shall  drop  with 
wine,  and  the  hills  flow  with  milk." 

,_-iai;i  01     ;;  urt   z:-'-    THE  SHEPHERD. 

'fEASTINd  JEXTR AVAGANCE,  &c. 

Lionel  of  Clarenti  gave  an  entertainment  at  his  mar- 
riage, at  which  there  were  thirty-six  courses,  from  the 
fragments  of  which  one  thousand  persons  were  fed.  The 
matrimonial  feast  of  Edward  the  Third  cost  40,000^.— 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.  Ralph,  Abbot  of  St. 
Augustine,  exceeded  that  sum  by  3,000/.  at  his  installa- 
tion feast.  In  those  days  the  clergy  were  the  richest 
princes  in  Europe.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  had  fre- 
quently in  their  retinue  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred servants.  We  read  of  barons  having  thirty 
thousand  dishes  at  their  wedding  tables  ;  of  monks  com- 
plaining against  the  abbots  for  depriving  them  of  three 
out  of  the  13  dishes  they  were  accustomed  to  have  at  each 
meal ;  of  other  monks  enjoying  seventeen  dishes  con- 
stantly, all  of  which  were  dressed  with  spices  and  rich 
sauces:  yet  these  monks  had  taken  the  vow  of  poverty 
and  self -mortification !  of  400/.  being  paid  for  almond- 
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milk  for  the  use  of  these  self-mortifying  friars  on  the 
fish-days;  and  of  an  archbishop  (Neville)  who  had, 
among  other  dainties,  one  thousand  of  those  beautiful 
birds  of  the  heron  kind,  called  egrettes,  served  at  his 
table  at  once;  since  which  time  they  are  become  so 
scarce  in  the  country,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
voured the  species  at  one  meal.  One  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, fond  of  rarities  of  an  expensive  nature,  is  said  to 
have  devoured  two  hundred  ostrich  brains  to  his  supper. 
Heliogabalus  used  always  to  feed  at  the  most  expensive 
rate— ^he  ate  fish  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast ;  and  when  he  was  on  the  coast,  he  must  have  game 
brought  from  the  farthest  inland.  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  extravagance,  she 
reduced  to  powder  one  of  the  richest  jewels  in  the  world, 
and  swallowed  it  at  once.  This  reminds  us  of  a  cele- 
brated old  eccentric  gentleman  of  great  wealth  in  Glas- 
gow, whose  name  is  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  inha- 
bitants. He  went  by  the  name  of  Bob  Dragon,  and  his 
house  where  he  shot  nimself  was  said  by  the  credulous  to 
be  haunted  for  many  years  after.  Bob  and  another  per- 
son betted  one  hundred  gmneas  that  each  would  eat  the 
most  expensive  meal ;  Bob's  rival,  however,  had  not  wit 
enough  ;  he  had  not  read  the  story  of  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra— he  dealt  fairlv  with  Bob,  and  loaded  his  stomach 
with  the  rarest  dainties.  Bob  merely  took  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  laid  a  fifty-pound  note  upon  it,  which  he 
devoured  in  a  twinkling,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  He 
gained  fifty  pounds  by  the  loss.  A  favourite  preacher  of 
France,  to  excessive  epicurism  superadded  the  impu- 
dcnce  of  reading  aloud  from  the  pulpit  a  petition  from 
the  pheasants,  partridges,  and  ortelani,  "  that  the  dergv 
alone  would  eat  them,  so  that  being  incorporated  with 
their  glorious  bodies,  they  might  be  raised  to  heaven,  and 
not  go  down  with  infamous  dcvourers  to  tlie  infernal  re- 
gions." It  does  not  appear  that  the  infamous  devouren 
amongst  the  laity  ever  took  the  hint.  Such  is  a  specimen 
of  what  man  has  been  under  a  system  of  monopoly  and 
inequality  ;  and  it  is  onlv  the  progress  of  liberalisra,  and 
the  moral  power  of  public  intelligence,  that  is  gradually 
destroying  the  evil,  and  which  can  ultimately  extort 
from  the  rich  an  acknowledgmcut  of  the  rights  of  the 
poor. 


NUTRITION. 


Valuable  as  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist  may  be,  and 
demonstrative  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  really  are, 
still  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  theory  and  conjecture  in  the 
science,  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge. 
Theory,  however,  always  precedes  truth.  If  men  were 
never  to  theorize,  they  would  never  make  discoveries;  the 
progress  of  s«ience  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  men  would 
probably  degenerate  into  illiterate  barbarians.  If  theory, 
therefore,  be  an  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary,  but  an  ex- 
tremely useful  evil ;  an  evil  which  stimulates  the  mind 
to  exertion,  and  suggests  that  infinite  variety  of  experi- 
ments, in  the  making  of  which  the  assiduous  theorist 
discovers  new  properties  of  matter,  and  new  laws  and 
modes  of  nature's  action.  Upon  the  subject  of  nutrition 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  but  little  as  yet  that  is 
conclusive  and  satisfactory.  One  chemist  will  dogmati. 
cally  tell  you  that  this  species  of  food  possesses  more 
nourishment  than  that,  and  moreover  will  tell  you  the 
exact  proportions.  Another  differs  decidedly  from  his 
learned  brother,   gives   a  totally  different  verdict,  and 


different  proportions.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  is 
that  they  have  not  previously  ascertained  what  nutrition 
is — what  those  substances  are  which  afford  nourishment 
to  the  human  body.  Gluten  and  starch  are  accounted 
nutritious  amongst  the  vegetable  productions,  and  gela- 
tine is  accounted  the  most  nutritious  of  all,  on  account 
of  its  superior  strength.  I^  ascertaining,  therefore,  the 
comparative  nutriment  contained  in  any  species  of  food, 
it  is  usual  merely  to  determine  the  quantity  of  starch,  or 
gluten,  or  albumen,  or  gelatine,  &c.,  and  water,  of  course, 
with  itjs  various  compounds,  is  regarded  as  nothing.  This 
is  a  very  deceptive  process  of  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it 
deserves  to  be  called,  for  it  must  be  evident  enough  tnat 
nourishment  is  not  derived  from  solid  matter  merely,  but 
from  liquid  also.  The  proportion  of  liquid  to  solid  has 
been  differently  estimated.  Sanctorius  rated  it  as  ten  to 
three,  Cheyne  as  two  to  one,  and  Comaro  took  only 
fourteen  ounces  of  drink  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  matter. 
According  to  the  first,  potatoes,  which  are  three-fourths 
water,  contain  pretty  nearly  the  requisite  proportion  of 
solid  and  fluid ;  and  a  dinner  of  potatoes  and  salt  woxild 
consequently  reqtiire  not  a  drop  of  water  or  any  other 
liauid  to  wash  it  down,  since  it  already  contains  some- 
what more  than  enough  of  the  watery  element:  and 
according  to  the  two  latter  it  would  be  quite  preposter- 
ous to  dnnk  with  potatoes,  but  rather  to  ttuff  'cm  down 
with  dry  flour  or  crust,  the  easiest  way  we  could.  Such 
theories  as  these  are  not  for  practice.  Neither  are  we  to 
determine  the  nourishing  properties  of  any  species  of 
food  by  the  quantity  of  glutmous  or  gelatinous  matter  it 
contains,  for  nourishment  does  not  depend  upon  one  sub- 
stance or  another,  but  unon  suitable  combinations  of 
difibrent  substances ;  which  combinations  depend  in  a 
great  measxire  for  their  rirtues  on  the  constitution  which 
recdrea  them.  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  is  a  stale,  but  yet  a  true  proverb,  con- 
firmed oy  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  not  to  be  over- 
turned by  the  ingenious  sophisms  of  philosophical  theo- 
rists.  Much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the 
neryoui  system.  During  high  excitement  either  of  joy 
or  grief,  Oie  stomach  loses  its  power  of  digesting,  and 
even  of  receiving  or  retainiag  food.  In  cold  weatner  its 
.  power  is  greater  than  in  hot,  in  activity  than  in  idleness ; 
and  consequently  the  food  must  vary  according  to  the 
prevailing  humour  of  the  laboratory  in  which  it  is  de- 
composed. Some  men  will  fatten  on  bread  and  water, 
othera  are  as  lean  aa  saarecrows  in  spite  of  all  the  gela. 
tine,  gluten,  and  generous  liqueurs,  which  wealth  and 
cooking  can  supply. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  uncertainty  of  chemical  analysis 
on  such  subjects,  .take  the  following  estimates  of  the 
comparative  virtues  of  potatoes  and  wheat.  According 
to  Mayer  the  proportion  is  as  1 5  to  48,  according  to 
Black,  as  15  to  130  ;  to  Petri  as  15  to  74,  and  according 
to  the  experiments  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris, 
as  15  to  45. 

Raspail  has  suggested  that  possibly  nutrition  may  be 
the  result  of  an  acid  fermentation,  in  which  case  a  sub- 
stance  may  be  nutritive  or  not,  according  as  it  is  or  is 
not  associated  with  another  substance,  which  is  necessary 
to  fermentation;  that,  for  instance,  a  substance  rich  in 
sugar,  but  containing  little  gluten,  may  cease  to  be  nu- 
tritious in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  its  gluten,  if 
it  is  not  associated  with  another  that  is  highly  glutinous. 
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GEOLOGICAL. 


At  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  or  Leman,  the  soil  is  accumulating  so 
rapidly  that  Port  Vallais  (Portus  Vaiesise  of  the  Romans), 
once  at  the  water's  edge,  is  now  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  inland ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  lake  may  be 
filled,  and  present  nothing  but  a  fine  rich  plain,  with 
many  fossils  of  fish  and  land  animals,  washed  down  by 
inundations,  &c.  Where  the  Rhone  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, similar  changes  have  taken  place.  Mese,  called 
nearly  an  island  by  Pomponius  Mela,  is  now  far  inland. 
Notre  Dame  des  Ports,  a  harbour  in  898,  is  now  three 
miles  from  sea.  Pslamodi  was  an  island  in  815,  and  is 
now  two  leagues  from  shore.  The  Tower  of  Tignaux, 
erected  on  the  shore  so  late  as  1737,  is  now  a  French  mile 
from  it.  A  great  proportion  of  this  new  deposit  is  solid 
rock,  calcareous  rock,  which  consists  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  lime,  which  is  held  in  solution,  and  deposited 
by  the  water.  There  is  in  the  Museum  of  Montpellier  a 
cannon  taken  up  from  the  sea,  imbedded  in  oae  of  those 
rocks. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Britain,  the  sea  has  been  making 
great  encroachments,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast; 
rocks  are  crumbling  fast  away,  the  substance  of  which 
goes  to  form  new  rocks  in  other  quarters — and  towns  and 
villages  have  been  found  inwards,  or  submerged  in  the 
waters.  Many  instances  of  submarine  forests  are  to  be 
met  with — as,  for  instance,  in  Lancashire  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  !  while  on  the  borders  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn,  the  flats  of  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire 
have  received  enormous  accessions  of  soil.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  now  an  insular  rock  south  of  Eng- 
land, was  once  situated  in  a  wood  several  miles  from  the 
sea;  and  between  the  mount  and  the  New-Lyn  there  is 
seen  under  the  sand  black  vegetable  mould,  full  of  hazel- 
nuts, leaves,  roots,  and  trunks  of  forest  trees,  all  of  indi- 
genous species.  Thus  it  appears  that  our  island  is  gra- 
dually retreating  from  the  continent — with  which  it  is 
probable  it  was  once  connected  by  dry  land.  Not  even 
the  "  eternal  mountains,"  therefore,  as  the  poets  call  them, 
are  stable — but  all  nature  is  subject  to  change,  and  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land  are  for  ever  encroaching  upon 
each  other,  and  varying  the  geography  of  the  earth's 
surface. 


TRUTH  AND  MYSTERY. 


I  know  that  magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism, 
are  but  three  different  aspects  of  the  same  natural  power, 
yet  the  essence  of  the  power  itself  is  a  mystery. 

If  that  be  the  case  with  things  which  are  within  the 
compass  of  the  senses,  how  much  must  that  be  the  case 
with  the  objects  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  our  sensi- 
tive faculties .' 

Man  is  conscious  of  his  reason,  of  his  conscience,  and 
of  his  self-determining  faculty;  but  has  he  the  means  of 
measuring  accurately,  composing,  and  decomposing 
them  ?  The  existence  of  these  faculties  is  known  to  man 
—-this  conviction  is  a  truth  for  him;  but  is  this  very  con- 
viction not  bounded  with  mysteries  ? 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  laudable  task 
of  reconstructing  a  new  moral  world  upon  the  ruiiis  of 
the  old  one,  will  carry  demonstration  along  with  them  in 
their  philosophical  researches.  When  once  they  succeed 
in  making  themselves  free  from  the  swaddling-clothes  of 
their  infantine  philosophy,  they  will  stand  with  awe  and 
veneration  before  the  One  great  Mystery  of  Nature,  and 
draw  from  thence  the  godhke  spark  that  will  enable  them 
to  impart  life  and  permanence  to  their  doctrinal  crea- 
tions ;  otherwise  it  must  occur  to  them  again,  what  has 
occurred  to  them  hitherto ;  namely,  to  see  their  plans 
burst  like  bubbles  before  the  laughing  multitude  of  ene- 
mies of  social  reform. 

A  SOCIALIST. 


[All  mystery  is  the  result  of  Imperfection  on  our  part. 
Man  being  finite,  can  never  comprehend  the  immensity 
of  nature.  Hence  nature  must  always  be  a  mystery  to 
him.  Amid  all  the  discoveries  of  science  we  have  not 
yet  attained  to  a  clearer  view  of  natural  science  than  the 
most  illiterate  barbarians.  Of  effects  we  know  much,  of 
causes  we  know  nothing.  There  is  nothing  more  myste. 
rious  than  motion— he  who  unriddles  this  mystery  may 
call  himself  divine.  However,  there  is  much  mystery  in 
the  world,  and  the  government  of  the  world,  which  may 
be  got  rid  of,  and  will  begot  rid  of,  when  the  public  mind 
is  well  instructed.  Man  will  always  be  unmystifying, 
but  never  have  done. — Editor.] 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   SHEPHERD. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


Some  who  think  to  stand  upon  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  philosophy,  fancy  to  have  discovered  truth,  and  say 
that  truth  is  something  without  mystery.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  1  should  reverse  the  assertion,  by  saying  that 
mystery  is  the  offspring  of  truth — or,  in  other  words, 
that  truth  which  is  not  bounded  in  mystery  is  no  truth 
at  all.  In  fact,  I  know  it  to  be  true  that  there  are  but 
three  primitive  colours.  Yet  the  why  and  because  there 
jfte  but  three,  and  not  four,  primitive  colours,  is  a  mys- 
tery. I  know  that  gravitation  or  attraction  is  a  property 
of  matter ;  yet  the  cause  of  gravitation,  its  real  essence, 
is,  and  will  be  for  ever,  a  mystery. 


Nature  itself  teaches  men  to  class  the  stars.  Amongst 
the  number  of  stars  with  which  the  heavens  are  studded, 
there  are  certain  groups  which  are  more  remarkable,  and 
which  on  that  account  became  the  first  constellations. 
Hence  it  followed  that  these  constellations  were  discerned 
and  distinguished  by  every  people,  ignorant  and  enlight- 
ened, as  they  now  are  by  the  peasantry.  Such  are  the 
constellations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bears,  known  by 
that  name  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptians  to  our  own 
days ;  the  Pleiades,  the  stars  of  the  head  of  the  Bull, 
those  of  the  constellation  Orion,  the  two  stars  of  tlie 
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Twins,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Iroquois  have 
named  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  Okouari,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Bear — the  same  name  which  they  received 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia.  The  nation  who 
people  the  border  of  th«  river  Amazon,  call  also  the 
Hyades,  or  the  stars  of  the  head  of  the  Bull,  "  tapiira 
rayoiiha,"  ti.  name  which  signifies  in  ourlanguage  the  jaw 
of  the  ox.  These  facts  appear  to  point  out  an  ancient 
onomunication  between  tne  Americans  and  the  ancient 
'rientalists  Laffiteau  asserts  that  these  names  were  an- 
terior to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  Certain 
other  names  have  had  their  origin  in  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance. That  long  white  track  which  epans  the  nocturnal 
^ky,  has  had  amongst  all  nations  names  analogous  to  the 
ideas  which  it  creates,  but  all  these  ideas  have  concentrated 
in  that  of  "  the  Way."  The  Greeks  called  it  the  Milky 
Way;  the  Chinese,  the  Celestial  River;  other  nations 
have  called  it  the  Great  Way;  the  lavages  of  North 
America  call  it  the  Way  of  Souls.  In  the  Arabian 
nd  Copt,  or  Egyptian  languages,  it  is  called  the  Wav 
>f  Straw,  or  stubble.  The  peasantry  of  France  call 
it  the  Way  of  Saint  Jtfne$.—BaiU]f  Attrononde  An~ 
cienne. 


DIET. 


"'  Tub  Pythagorean  diet,"  says  BufTon,  "though  ex- 
tolled by  ancient  and  mo<lem  philocophers,  and  even 
recommended  by  certain  physicians,  was  never  indicated 
by  nature.  If  man  were  ob  iged  to  abstain  totally  from 
flesh,  he  would  not,  at  least  in  our  climates,  either  exist 
or  multiply.  An  entire  abstinence  from  flesh  can  have 
no  effect  but  to  enfeeble  nature.  To  preserve  himself  in 
proper  plight,  man  requires  not  only  tne  use  of  this  solid 
nourishment,  but  even  to  vary  it.  To  obtain  complete 
vigour,  he  must  choose  that  species  of  food  whicn  is 
most  agreeable  to  his  constitution :  and,  as  he  cannot 
preser\e  himself  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  by  pro- 
curing new  spnsations,  he  must  give  nis  senses  tneir 
full  stretch,  and  eat  a  variety  of  meats,  to  prevent 
the  di«gu8t  arising  from  an  uniformity  of  nourish- 
ment." 

We  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  golden 
age  man  was  as  innocent  as  the  dove;  his  too^X  was 
acorns ;  and  his  beverage,  pure  water  from  the  fountain. 
Finding  everywhere  abundant  subsistence,  he  felt  no 
anxieties,  but  lived  independent,  and  always  in  peace, 
both  with  his  own  species  and  the  other  animals.  But 
he  no  gooner  forgot  his  native  dignity,  and  sacrificed 
his  liberty  to  the  bonds  of  society,  than  war  and  the 
iron  age  8uccee<le<l  that  of  gold  and  of  peace.  Cruelty 
and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  flesh  and  blood  were  the 
first-fruits  of  a  depraved  nature,  the  corruption  of 
which  was  completed  by  the  invention  of  manners,  arts, 
and  sciences.  Either  immediately  or  remotely,  all  the 
physical  and  moral  evil,  by  which  individuals  are 
afflicted,  and  society  laid  waste,  arose  from  the  carnivor- 
ous  practices. 

Both  these  representations  are  contradicted  by  the 
only  criterion  in  such  questions, — an  appeal  to  expe- 
rience. That  animal  food  renders  man  strong  and  cou- 
rageous is  fully  disproved  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
E'trope  and  Asia,  the  Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs, 
Tangooses,  Burats,  and  Kamschadales,  as  well  as  by  the 

quimaux  in  the  northern,  and  the  natives  of  Terra  del 


Fu^o  in  the  southern  extremity  of  America ;  which 
are  the  smallest,  weakest,  and  least  brave  people  of  the 
globe,  although  they  live  almost  eotirely  on  flesh,  and 
that  often  raw. 

V^^etable  diet  is  as  little  connected  with  weakness  and 
cowardice  as  that  of  animal  matters  is  with  physical  force 
and  courage.  That  men  can  be  perfectly  nourished,  and 
their  bodily  and  mental  capabilities  be  fully  developed  in 
any  climates  by  a  diet  purely  vegetable,  admits  of  abun- 
dant  proof  from  experience.  In  the  periods  of  their 
greatest  simplicity,  manliness,  and  bravery,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  appear  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  on 
plain  vegetable  preparations :  indifferent  bread,  fruits, 
and  other  nrotluce  of  the  eartli,  are  the  chief  nourish- 
ment of  the  modem  lulians,  and  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  most  countries  of  Europe :  of  those  more 
immediately  known  to  ourselves,  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
may  be  mentioned,  who  are  certainly  not  rendere<l  weaker 
than  their  English  fd low-subjects  Dy  their  freer  use  of 
vegetable  aliment.  The  negroes,  whose  great  bodily 
powers  are  well  known,  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  sub- 
lUnces ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  whose  agility  and  strength  were  so  great,  that 
the  stoutest  and  most  expert  English  sailors  had  no 
chance  with  them  in  wrestling  and  ooxing. 

The  representations  of  the  Pythagoreans  respecting 
the  noxious  and  debiliuUng  effects  of  animal  food  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  offspring  of  imagination. 
We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  unless  we  admit 
Grid's  Metamorphoses  and  other  poetical  compositions, 
that  this  state  of  innocence,  of  exalted  temperance,  of 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  of  perfect  tranquillity,  of 

firofound  peace,  ever  existed,  or  that  it  is  more  than  a 
able,  designed  to  convey  moral  instruction.  If  the  ex- 
perience or  every  individual  were  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  use  of  animal  food  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  body  and  most  exalted 
energy  of  mind,  this  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of 
all  nutory.  A  few  hundreds  of  Europeans  hold  in 
bondage  ue  vegetable- eating  millions  of  the  East.  If 
the  Romans,  in  their  earliest  state,  employed  a  simple 
vegetable  diet,  their  glorious  career  went  on  uninter- 
mptedly  after  the^  had  become  carnivorous ;  we  see 
them  winning  their  way,  from  a  beginning  so  incon. 
siderable  that  it  is  lost  in  the  obscarity  of  faole,  to  the 
empire  of  the  world  :  we  see  them,  bv  the  power  of  in- 
tellect,  establishing  that  dominion  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  the  sword,  and  producing  such  compositions 
in  poetry,  oratory,  philosophy,  and  history,  as  are  at 
once  the  admiration  and  despair  of  succeeding  ages  :  we 
see  our  own  countrymen  rivalling  them  in  arts  and  arms, 
exhibiting  no  less  signal  bravery  in  the  field  and  on  the 
ocean,  and  displaying  in  a  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  in 
a  Newton,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  in  a  Chatham,  Erskine, 
and  Pox,  no  less  mental  energy.  Yet  with  these  proofs 
before  their  eyes,  men  are  actually  found,  who  would 
have  us  believe,  on  the  faith  of  some  insulated,  exag. 
gerated,  and  misrepresented  facts,  and  still  more  raiser, 
able  hypotheses,  that  the  development,  form,  and  powers 
of  the  body  are  unimpaired  and  lessened,  and  the  intel. 
lectual  and  moral  faculties  injured  and  perverted,  by 
animal  ioo*\.—lMicreiice'$  Phytwiogy. 
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ORIENTAL  MYTHOLOGY. 

'iiiiij   •rifii  voiii   ii'tii^' 


In  the  Hindoo  Mythology  the  coequal  and  eternal 
power*  are  Brahma,  the  creative  power;  Vishnu,  the 
preservative;  and  Siva,  the  converting  power.  In  other 
words,  Brahma  is  matter ;  Vishnu,  spirit ;  and  Siva, 
time  ;  and,  in  other  senses,  earth,  water,  and  fire. 

The  Hindoos  are  now  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and 
Siva  ;  the  vulgar  by  idols,  and  the  learned  by  the  spirit 
of  God  in  Vishnu,  or  Siva,  for  God  is  deemed  too  awful 
for  address. 

Brahma  has  four  faces,  for  the  four  elements  and  the 
four  castes,  the  priest,  soldier,  trader,  and  labourer. ,  The 
sun  is  his  symbol.  ,.'^  ,^^.^ 

The  Vedahs  teach  that  Universal  Being  is  a  conscious 
intelligent  personality,  which  forms  and  sustains  all 
visible  and  sensible  things  within  itself,  and  by  its  ovm 
energies. 

The  Institutes  of  Menu  assert  that  the  supreme  spirit 
alternately  wakes  and  reposes  for  thousands  of  ages. 

The  Hindoos  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  sub- 
ordinate deities,  represented  by  the  elements,  stars,  and 
planets.  They  teach  a  fifth  element,  which  effects  at- 
tractions, repulsions,  &c.,  and  they  call  the  sun  adetyse, 
the  attractor.— iSir  W.  Jones. 

The  Hindoos  assert  that  the  deity  Vishnu  lias  visited 
the  earth  in  nine  several  incarnations,  and  that  a  tenth 
is  to  come.  This  opinion  has  the  sanction  of  indefinite 
antiquity.  The  first  avatdr,  or  incarnation,  was  the 
Matsya  avatar,  the  descent  of  the  Deity  in  the  form  of  » 
fish.  2d.  Kaehyapa,  or  Kurma,  ia  that  of  a  tortoise. 
3d.  Varaha,  as  a  boar.  4th.  Nara-singha,  as  a  monster, 
half  man,  half  lion.  5th.  Vamana,  as  a  dwarf.  6th. 
Parasu-Rama,  as  the  son  of  Jamadagni.  All  these  took 
place  in  the  Satya  Tuga,  or  golden  age.  The  others  are 
more  recent.  The  seventh  incarnation  is  called  Rama- 
Chandra  avatdr,  the  descent  of  Vishnu  to  destroy  a  giant. 
Their  contests  are  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  epic 
called  the  Rdmdyana.  The  eighth  avatar,  called  Bala- 
Rdma,  was  in  order  to  chastise  other  giants  ;  the  ninth, 
Buddt'ha,  had  a  similar  object.  The  Kalki,  or  tenth 
avatdr,  is  yet  to  come,  at  the  end  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or 
the  iron  age. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  More,  and  Mrs,  Graham  tell  iis,  that 
the  Indian  incarnate  God,  Chrishna,  lived  about  900 
B.  C,  had  a  virgin  mother  of  the  royal  race,  and  was 
sought  to  be  destroyed  in  his  infancy.  It  appears  that 
he  passed  his  life  in  working  miracles  and  preaching, 
and  was  so  humble  as  to  wash  his  friends'  feet ;  at  length 
dying,  but  rising  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into  heaven 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude. 

The  mortal  parents  of  Chrishna  were  Vasedeva  and 
Devaky.  His  father  carried  him  over  the  Yamuna,  to 
escape  from  the  tyrant  Kansa,  who  ordered  all  new-born 
infants  to  be  slain.  The  ancient  Hindoo  picture,  in 
Moor,  of  Devaky  and  Chrishna,  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  Raphael's  Madonna  and  Child,  with  glories  round  both 
their  heads. 

The  Hindoo  Budha,  or  Buddh,  is  a  deity,  supposed, 
by  Jones,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Scandinavian  Woden, 
and  the  Chinese  Fo.    He  fixes  the  incarnation  of  Budha 


in  lOU  B.C.,  and  that  of  Chrishna  in  1300  B.C.     The 
fourth  day  of  the  week  is  named  after  each. 

Pilpay,  the  fabulist,  was  an  Hindoo,  of  the  name  of 
Vishnu-Serman,  and  his  fables  were  gleaned  from  the 
Sanscrit.  ;     ;' 

The  Puraiias  are  histories  in  blank  verse,  from  the 
Creation  to  Buddha.  The  Vedas  are  philosophicid  dis- 
courses, or  fundamental  rehgious  creeds. 

Major  Wilford,  and  other  searchers  into  Brahmin 
mysteries,  prove,  very  plausibly,  that  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  were  of  Hindoo  origin.  The , 
famous  mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  concluded  with  the 
words  conx,  om,  pax ;  and  the  Brahmins,  at  this  day, 
finish  their  service  with  the  words  canscha,  om,  paxsfui. 

The  Shastah  describes  the  disobedience  of  certain 
angels,  who  were  turned  into  Murdh,  or  men,  as  a  pur- 
.gatory. 

The  burning  of  women  began  in  India  from  one  of 
the  wives  of  Brahma,  the  son  of  God,  sacrificing  herself 
at  his  death,  that  she  might  attend  him  in  heaven. 
Others  do  the  same ;  and  an  instance  occurred  of  seven- 
teen thus  becoming  voluntary  victims  at  the  death  of  ' 
their  Rajah.  It  is  a  custom  of  all  India,  and  called  a  J 
Suttee.  ] 

The  first  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  fruits  and  flowers; 
but,  as  priests  increased,  animals  were  sacrificed  to  meet 
their  own  wants.  The  Hindoos  are  very  bloody  in  their 
sacrifices  of  goats,  &c. 

Dow,  in  his  History  of  Hindoostan,  asserts  that  the 
word  Brahma,  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  wisdom;  and  that 
the  person  so  called  is  a  mere  allegory.  There  are  some 
other  odd  confusions  of  the  same  nature;  thus  the  word 
Pythagoras,  in  the  Welsh  language,  signifies  a  system  of 
the  world. 

The  Shaster  is  the  bible  of  the  Brahmins,  or  Hindoos. 

The  Gaurs,  or  Parsees,  in  India,  worship  fire,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Deity. 

The  Hindoos  refer  their  gods  to  the  White  Island,  in 
the  west,  which  some  very  plausibly  suppose  to  mean 
Britain ;  and  a  hkeness  has  been  imagined  between  the 
country  described  in  their  history  of  Vishnu,  and  Wilt- 
shire, in  Stonehenge,  Abury,  &c. 

Benares  is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
a  seat  of  one  of  their  ancient  observatories  ;  the  instru- 
ments in  which  are  very  large,  and  accurately  constructed. 
Learned  Brahmins  reside  here,  who  receive  pupils  from 
all  pans  of  India.     The  city  abounds  in  their  temples. 

The  Brahmins,  or  priests,  claim  to  be  produced  from 
the  head  of  Brahma ;  and,  they  say,  that  the  Cshatriya, 
or  Military  Caste,  were  produced  from  his  heart;  the 
Vaisya,  or  Mercantile  Caste,  from  his  belly;  and  the 
Sudra,  or  Labouring  Caste,  they  ascribe  to  his  feet.  The 
Brahmins  monopolize  the  books  and  the  learning,  but 
both  are  filled  with  ancient  superstitions.  They  are 
now  mere  logicians  and  metaphysicians,  and  their  dis- 
putes are  exactly  akin  to  those  of  Europeans.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Pythagoras,  and  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt, 
appear  both  to  be  drawn  from  the  Hindoos.  Many  of 
the  Brahmins  have  latterly  become  soldiers,  and  hold 
oflSces  in  the  state. — Sir  R.  Phillips. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  original  French  of 
the  "  Revue  Sociale,"  or  Social  Review,  published  every 
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month  by  the  Society  of  Civilization  and  Progress,  of 
which  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd  is  corresponding  mem- 
ber for  London.     This  society  is  established  upon  the 
most  liberal  of  all  principles,  namely,  that  of  admitting 
all  sects  and  parties,and  affording  public  lecturers,  of  every 
denomination,  an  opportunity  of  exposing  and  defending 
their  own  particular  doctrines.     Thus,  during  the  course 
of  the  week,  there  are  lectures  by  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Infidels, upon  theological,  political,  literary,  and  scientific 
ibjects  ;  each  advocate  of  a  doctrine  subjecting  himself 
the  liability  of  being  confronted  by  others  of  a  con- 
iry  school,  and  having  his  system  of  philosophy  brought 
.  the  test  of  coUision.     The  following  summary  of  M. 
iUncourt's  lecture  on  the  subject  of  "  Life,"  is  merely 
selected  at  random. 

"  The  human  body  is  composed  of  elements  extremely 
variable ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  the  particles  or  mole- 
cules which  compose  it,  which  does  not  correspond  with 
the  brain  by  means  of  the  bowels,  and  which  does  not 
exert  some  sort  of  influence  upon  it.     This  speces  of  in- 
fluence, exercised  by  molecules,  verv  different  from  each 
other,  leads  to  the  examination  of  tneir  different  natures 
and  different  influences;  and  this  examination  has  led 
ProfcEsor  Ilancourt  to  perceive  that  we  have  within  our- 
selves five  distinct '  bcingt,'  namelv,  the  liviug  being,  the 
ientient  being,  the  loving  being,  the  thinking  being,  and 
the  central  being.     The  four  first  exercise  upon  the  fifth 
such  an  influence,  that  it  frequently  acts  merely  in  con- 
formity with  their  will,  instead  (as  it  ought)  of  Acting 
agreeably   to  iu  own   will,   and   having  regard  to  the 
particular  and  general  interest  of  the  four  others.     It  is 
thus  that  often,  influenced  by  the  stomach,  which  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  living  being,  our  conduct  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  good  or  bad  digestion,  of  an  appetite 
more  or  less  disordered  ;  that  when  we  arc  aflJictttJ  with 
a  complaint  of  the  nerves,  the  sentient  being,  which  re- 
ceives the  impressions  with  more  or  lest  acuteness,  com- 
municates them  to  the  central,  which  acts  in  conformity 
with  the  sensations  which  are  communicated.     Also  the 
loving  being  {I'etre  aimant),  which  has  much  connection 
with  the  sentient  being,  exercises  a  great  influence  upon 
the  central  being,  and  communicates  to  it  its  sentimentt 
of  love,   friendship,   courage,   &c.  &c,  which  are  not 
always  in  accordance  with    reason  ;    and,   in  fine,   the 
thinking  being,  which  has  its  principal  seat  in  the  brain, 
and  which  seems  to  be  more  perfect  than  all  the  rest, 
has  an  influence  upon  the  central  being  by  meant  of  tl\e 
impressions  which  it  receives  from  the  three  others,  for 
we  miut  not  forget  that  all  these   beings,  or  souls,  or 
animals,  as  the  Professor  calls  them,  besides  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  over  the  central  being,  exerciae  also 
an  inllucnce  over  one  another." 

These  five  beings,  or  principles,  arc  merely  modifi- 
cations of  one  being,  which  M.  Ilancourt  calls  the  central, 
which  concentrates  the  whole  within  itself,  and  forms 
what  we  call  ourselves  ;  but  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is, 
we  know  not;  yet  it  must  be  in  one  place  more  than 
another,  inasmuch  as  some  places  are  more  vital  than 
others ;  it  is  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  arm,  and 
more  in  the  spine  than  the  heart,  and  more  in  the  head 
than  the  spine,  but  yet  it  is  in  all.  The  body  is  like  a 
nation;  the  particles  of  the  body  may  be  called  the  popu- 
lation, the  greater  proportion  of  which  exercise  only  an 
imperceptible  influence  on  the  whole,  so  that  their  death 
or  abstraction  is  felt  only  by  a  neighbour  or  two,  or  a 
few  relations  ;  but  there  are  some,  and  these  are  but  few, 
whose  death,  or  abstraction,  or  wisdom,  or  folly,  caiwes  a 


sensation  throughout  the  whole  coimtry.  A  king  or 
prime- minister,  for  instance,  has  a  perceptible  influence 
on  every  individual,  and  on  the  fate  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  therefore  he  may  be  denominated  the  central 
being.  Hence  his  actions  are  called  the  actions  of  the 
country  over  which  he  presides ;  thus,  when  the  kin^  of 
the  French  has  determined  upon  any  course  of  pohcy, 
we  say  that  France,  or  the  French,  is  about  to  do  so  and 
so,  because  he  carries  all  the  other  atoms  of  the  kingdom 
of  France  along  with  him.  Judging  after  this  fashion, 
we  might  conclude  that  our  bodies  are  merely  moving 
kingdoms  of  atoms,  and  that  one  little  fellow  of  an  atom 
has  got  the  rule  of  all  the  other  atoms  ;  that  this  little 
fellow,  like  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  has  collected  a 
court  around  bira,  in  which  there  are  high  atoms  and 
low  atoms,  and  atoms  of  every  degree,  and  that  what  we 
call  the  vital  parts,  are  the  aristocratical  atoms,  and  the 
most  vital  of  all,  wherever  it  be,  is  the  king  of  the  atoms, 
and  that  must  be  our  ownself.  But  as  a  king  always 
falls  when  his  court  or  his  nobles  fall,  so  to  produce  deatn, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  find  out  and  personally  assassinate 
the  little  gentleman  himself.  The  derangement  of  his 
vUcd*  stops  his  supplies  immeiliately,  and  lie  tlirows  the 
sceptre  of  life  away,  and  the  kingtlom  is  dissolved.  Now, 
though  this  be  all  very  funny,  it  is  also  all  very  natural, 
and  nobody  can  gainsay  it ;  our  will  must  be  somewhere; 
it  is  the  executive  power ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  nowhtre  is 
absurd  ;  and  te  say  that  it  is  in  many  places  is  equally 
absurd,  for  the  many  atoms  must  help  to  make  it  up,  yet 
one  atom  must  have  more  nowcr  than  all  the  rest,  and 
send  its  decrees  like  electricity  through  the  whole  popu. 
lation. 

Raoeourt's  five  beings  very  much  resemble  the  five 
•cniei.  Tasting,  smelling,  hearing,  and  seeing,  are  all 
local  senses,  but  feeling  is  omnipresent ;  it  includes  all 
the  other  four,  lo  that  we  have  only  one  sense,  differently 
modified.  Feeling  is  the  king  of  tne  senses, — the  central 
tense.  There  must  always  be  a  centre  of  action  for 
every  movement;  even  in  a  republic  there  must  be  a  tem- 
porary king,  or  president ;  and  even  in  a  council  there 
must  be  a  leader.  More  than  one  moving  cause  creates 
division.  He  may  have  innumcrsble  assistants ;  but 
without  concert,  without  individual  superiority  or  gene- 
ridthip,  there  would  result  either  universal  stagnation, 
universal  confusion,  or  division  into  sects  and  parties 
under  different  leaders.  -^ 
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MEMORY  OF  MARGARET  WILK8, 

Who,  after  a^hort  period  of  the  most  excruciating  suf- 
fering, which  she  endured  with  exemplary  fortitude  and 
patience,  returned  to  the  bosom  of  Nature  on  Wednesday, 
August  20th,  1834,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 

Adieu,  sweet  maiden !  o'er  thy  sUinlett  brow 
The  dew  of  death  is  scatter 'd  like  a  frost 

Which  nips  the  rose-bud  in  its  sweetness.    Oh, 
That  thus  our  hoi>es  should  fade,  for  ever  lost ! 

Where  is  thy  bright  eye's  liistre,  where  its  glow  ? 
Thy  bark's  no  more  on  life's  rough  ocean  toss'd ; 
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Too  brief  thy  race,  and  memory  stays  to  shed 
The  tear  of  sorrow  o'er  thy  clay>coId  bed. 

Short  were  thy  suflTrings,  but  severe :    tis  past ! 

But  still  affection  lingers  round  the  spot 
Where  thou  art  laid— of  earthly  homes  the  last. 

Unmoved  by  all,  forgetting,  and  forgot. 
Such  is  our  life ;  we  weep,  smile,  eat,  drink,  fast ; 

Then  drop  into  the  grave,  and  there  we  rot ! 
But  the  sweet  perfume  of  thy  name  imparts 
A  pang — a  joy — to  aching,  saddening  hearts. 

Thy  only  fault  was  youth — thv  greatest  crime 
■\Vas  innocence,  unbleraish'd  as  the  day. 

When  bright  Aurora,  from  her  car  sublime, 
Sheds  her  effulgence  on  the  sparkling  spray. 

Still,  still  thou  hear'st  not,  for  the  hand  of  Time 
Destroys,  and  then  consigns  to  dull  decay. 

Now,  envy,  vent  your  spleen,  but  know  your  breath 

Can  never  agonize  the  ear  of  Death. 

She  fell,  untainted  by  the  world's  deceit; 

Hypocrisy  her  inmost  soul  abhorr'd ; 
Falsehood  she  shunn'd,  and  left  its  dark  retreat ; 

Truth  was  the  only  power  she  e'er  adored  !  (1) 
Whatever  feeling  rose,  or  wrong  or  meet, 

By  fancy  led,  or  passion's  pinion  soar'd. 
Her  countenance  explain'd,  and  there  you  read 
The  image  of  her  thoughts,  and  all  she  said. 

But  yesterday  I  saw  thee,  blooming,  bright. 
Radiant  with  beauty,  volatile,  and  free ; 

And  now  those  orbs  are  closed  in  endless  night ; 
And  nature  beams,  alas  !  no  more  for  thee. 

Oh !  that  one  stroke,  unsparing,  thus  should  blight 
Bud,  bough,  and  blossom,  with  the  promised  tree ! 

And  breasts  will  heave,  and  eyes  will  shed  their  tears^ 

Grieved  to  behold  the  wreck  of  future  years. 

Round  thee  our  ruder  loves  did  all  entwine. 
As  round  a  cherish'd  plant,  whose  tender  form 

Shrunk  from  the  blast  which  rends  the  lofty  pine. 
Bending  beneath,  but  shelter'd  from  the  storm. 

Thy  guileless  bosom  was  a  hallow'd  shrine. 

In  which  each  purer  impulse  nestled  warm. 
What  art  thou  now  ?  a  clod  !  —The  cypress  weeps. 

And  showers  her  tear-drops  where  thy  spirit  sleeps. 

In  life  affectionate,  and  even  when 
Anguish  intense  a  moment's  respite  gave; ' 

Thy  sinking  energies  would  rally  then. 
To  scorn  the  horrors  of  the  yawning  grave. 

Death  had  no  terrors,  nor  the  darksome  den 
O'er  which  tlie  wintry  tempests  howl  and  rave ; 

Thy  tranquil  smile,  endearing,  well  might  prove 

A  Stoic's  fortitude,  a  daughter's  love  !  (2) 

But  few  could  act  thus  nobly — fewer  still 
E'er  knew  the  value  of  that  nobler  mind. 

Which  cast  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  at  will, — 
Precocity  and  playfulness  combined. 

The  fluttering  form— the  laugh — the  holy  thrill 
Of  deepest  sympathy  for  all  mankind, 

Lie  quench'd  for  ever  in  that  resting-place, 

Seal'd  iH  Eternity's  long,  long  embrace  ! 

No  pomp  sepulchral  mock'd  thy  early  fall ;  (3) 

No  flattering  stone,  or  lying  epitaph  ; 
No  waving  plumes  bedeck'd  thy  humble  pall; 

No  hireling  mourners,  with  ill-stifled  laugh. 
The  few  who  follow'd,  honour'd — loved  thee — all 

On  thee  their  hopes  were  built — the  prop,  the  staff: 
And  ever  towards  thee  as  we  turn  our  eye, 
'Twill  wring  the  honest  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


Once  more,  farewell !  thy  morning  sun  is  set ; 

Life's  fitful  dream  is  o  er — the  scene  is  closed  ! 
Love,  hatred,  sorrow,  joy,  remorse,  regret. 

Reach  not  where  thou  in  silence  art  reposed. 
A  few  brief  hours  wUl  bring  our  turn,  ere  yet 

Thy  worth  or  virtue  shall  have  been  disclosed. 
Hail  to  that  refuge  !  so  sertne  to  me 
Thou  seem'st,  dear  girl,  I  fain  could  envy  thee ! 

J.  BANKHEAD. 


(1)  The  father  of  this  unfortunate  young  creature  has 
frequently  declared  to  the  author  of  these  stanzas  that  he 
never  knew  her  to  tell  a  lie ;  and  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  her  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  credence 
to  the  assertion. 

(2)  Fact ;  to  such  a  pitch  did  she  carry  her  filial  re- 
gard for  her  only  remaining  parent,  that,  with  a  firmness 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  antiquity,  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysm, 
she  endeavoured,  with  the  full  conviction  of  her  approach- 
ing dissolution,  to  divert  the  attention  of  those  around 
her  from  the  consideration  of  her  own  case,  to  the  im- 
mediate and  future  necessities  of  the  living.  And  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  peculiarity  of  her  theological 
opinions,  one  thing  is  ceriain,  that  she  had  long  considered 
death  as  a  necessary  event,  which  must  take  place  at  one 
period  or  another,  and  which  she  never,  for  a  moment, 
feared.     See  how  calmly  a  philosopher  can  die. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  touching 
affair  was  the  extreme  simplicity  with  which  the  funeral 
was  conducted :  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  woe  were 
resorted  to — plain,  natural,  and  unassuming,   like  the 
character   of  tier  whose  loss  was  then  deplored.     "  No 
maimed  rites"  were  performed,  which  tend  alike  in  too 
many  instances  to  insult  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
and  lacerate  the  feelings  of  the  survivors ;  but  the  earth 
having  covered  her  remains  from  the  sight,  Mr.  Simpson 
having  intimated  his  intention  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  occasion,  the  by-standers  collected  round  him,  "  in 
all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief."     He  then  proceeded,  in 
a  strain  of  the  most  simple  and  moving  eloquence,  to 
descant  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  exhorting  all  who  were 
present  to  active  exertions  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
usefulness,  since  there  was  neither  work  nor  device  in  the 
grave.     He  offered,  in  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
character  and   disposition  of  the  deceased,  stating  the 
sanguine  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  her  by  many  of 
her  friends.    Here  his  voice  became  several  times  almost 
inaudible;  he  was  evidently  participating  in  the  general 
sympathy  ;  here,  perhaps,  a  sigh  or  sob  escaped,  but  it 
was  immediately  checked — there  a  tear,  but  it  was  in- 
stantly dashed  away,   and  reserved   for   that  situation 
when  the  heart  pours  out  its  overflowings  in  solitude  and 
silence.     In  his  discourse  there  were  no  polished  periods 
to  set  it  off;  no  gloss  of  art,  which  deludes  the  judgment 
while  it  gratifies  the  ear;  but  it  seemed  to  spring  spon- 
taneously from  the  heart,  welled  out  fresh  from  the  foun- 
tain of  human  feeling. 

This  impressive  scene  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it. 
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STSTBM    OF    NATURE. 


Last  week  we  gave  a  general  view  of  Nature,  drawn  with 
as  much  simplicity  and  accuracy  as  the  present  advance- 
ment of  chemical  science  will  admit  of.  At  this  simpli- 
city and  accuracy  wc  shall  always  aim,  inasmuch  as  we 
aim  at  the  instruction  and  cultivation  of  the  public  mind, 
and  not  at  the  defence  of  any  particular  system  of  in- 
tricate philosophy,  which  is  not  even  intelligible  to  its 
own  select  and  initiated  few,  and  can  never  interest  or 
benefit  the  many.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the  details 
of  science,  and  enter  with  spirit  into  tlie  controversies  of 
experiment  and  theory,  have  abundant  opportunities,  in 
tills  age  of  fact!:  and  theoretical  novelties,  to  gratify  their 
intellectual  appetites.  For  such  appetites  we  do  not 
write.  We  are  desirous  ©nly  of  establishing  first  and 
general  principles,  from  data  or  facts  which  are  uni- 
Tersally  acknowledged,  and  pointing  out  to  our  readers  a 
correct  mode  of  reasoning  from  such  facts,  and  analysing 
the  laws  of  material  and  mental  existence.  Men  have, 
in  all  ages,  argue<i  erroneously  upon  the  natural  facts 
with  which  obRervation  has  made  them  acquainted  ;  and 
they  have  been  deterred  in  tlie  first  place  by  superstitious 
fears,  and  ultimately  by  false  teaching,  prejudice,  and 
bigotry,  and  all  the  other  train  of  moral  tyrants,  which 
usurp  authority  over  the  ignorant  mind,  and  shut  the 
senses  to  the  intromission  of  truth. 

Last  week  we  examined  nature  in  her  threefold  cha- 
racter ;  this  week  we  slialltake  a  view  of  her  twofold  being, 
which  is  equally  important  to  consider.  This  twofold 
beinp;  merely  consists  of  two  opposi tea— hardness  and 
softness,  light  and  darkness,  &c. — two  opposite  extremes, 
the  union  of  which  creates  all  the  intermediate  varieties. 
Ill  all  ages  of  the  world  mankind  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  associating  the  idea  of  good  with  tlie  one,  and  of 
evil  with  the  other.  Thus,  a  hard  heart  is  a  bad  heart, 
and  darkness  is  the  type  of  infinite  and  eternal  evil,  of 
which  the  devil  and  the  demons  of  darkness  are  the  un- 
disputed sovereigns.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  former  period. 
David  clothes  the  God  of  Israel  with  clouds  and  tliick 
darkness,  and  Solomon  says  of  him  that  he  loveth  to 
dwell  in  the  thick  darkness ;  but  the  prevailing  custom 
of  modern  times  is  to  invest  him  all  over  with  Hght,  and 
to  put  the  robe  of  sable  hue  on  his  dusky  adversary. 
Now  there  is,  surely,  something  extremely  erroneous  in 
the  comparative  estimate  which  we  make  of  these  two 
properties  of  Nature.  They  are  both  aUke  necessary  to 
our  happiness,  both  alike  necessary  to  our  existence.  If 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun,  and 


to  see  the  light  of  heaven,  it  is  also  pleasant  to  repose  at 
the  close  of  day  in  the  gloom  of  midnight,  and  to  refresh 
the  sight  by  a  total  abstraction  from  the  visions  of  nature. 
The  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  suitable 
admixture  of  hght  and  shade  are  the  beau  ideal  of  visual 
nature.  The  two  foes,  or  rather  friends,  are  never  found 
apart.  Light  exists  in  the  very  darkest  penetralia  of 
midnight,  and  the  projecting  shadows  of  visible  objects 
check  the  variegated  scenery  of  light  by  the  bold  relief  of 
graduated  darkness.  AVhich  of  the  two  is  the  good,  and 
which  is  the  evil  ?  The  slavish  mind,  whose  superstitious 
terrors  have  usurped  the  place  of  his  reasoning  faculties, 
alone  can  tell,  and  he  pronounces  the  judgment  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

So  much  does  Nature  delight  in  contrasts,  and,  in  fine, 
so  necessary  are  they  to  her  existence  and  harmony,  that 
almost  all  the  vegetable  poisons  exist  in  their  natural 
state  in  a  combination  with  sugar  or  mucilage.  There 
the  two  parties  lie  like  faithful  consorts,  in  each  other's 
arms,  till  the  rude  hands  of  chemical  decomposition  do 
violence  to  thflfr  affections,  and  force  a  separation  between 
them.  Poison  and  sugar !  the  evil  and  the  good  of  na- 
ture 80  kind  and  so  loving !  Yes  !  "  'ti*  true,  arid  pity 
'tit  'tit  true,"  saya  some  one,  whose  pious  zeal  would 
never  stop,  if  the  power  were  equal  to  the  will,  xmtil  a 
complete  divorce  were  effecteii  between  all  the  opposite 
elements  of  matter.  Sublime  enthusiasm !  that,  in  its 
attempt  to  destroy  evil,  would  extirpate  good  at  the  same 
time,and  annihilate  Nature  herself  in  theactof  vengeance. 
<But  vain  is  the  wish,  and  not  more  vain  than  foolish  and 
ignorant  Poison  is  not  an  evil  in  itself.  All  that  we 
can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  powerful  chemical  agent,  and 
its  component  parts  are  the  same  as  those  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  Opium  consists  of  the  very  same  ori- 
ginal ingredients  as  beef-steaks ;  the  proportions  only, 
and  the  modes  of  combination,  are  diflferent.  But  pow- 
erful agents  are  as  useful  in  nature  as  weak  agents.  It 
is  owing  to  our  weakness  that  we  cannot  withstand  them. 
Is  not  the  hardness  of  the  diamond  valuable  in  cutting 
and  grinding  what  a  soft  substance  would  be  unable  to 
scratch?  and  poisons  are  equally  valuable,  with  potent 
energies  of  another  description^^  in  fusing  metals,  and 
decomposing  solids  and  earths  for  the  materials  of  the 
arts  of  life.  Arsenic  and  lead  are  employed  by  the  glass- 
maker  in  melting  glass;  and  if  these  deadly  poisons  are 
productive  of  evil  when  lodged  in  our  stomachs,  they  are 
our  welcome  friends  when  they  contain  a  draught  of  ge- 
nerous liquor  in  the  shape  of  a  crystal  goblet,  or  a  green 
bottle.  Pray,  what  could  we  do  without  the  poisons? 
Nature  would  die  of  a  consumption— pining  away  in 
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heardess  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  strength.  Good  and 
e>il,  then,  as  applied  to  food  and  poison,  are  very  impro- 
per terms,  and  greatly  delude  the  ignorant.  There  is 
evil  in  none  of  the  elements  of  nature :  all  is  good — the 
evil  is  merely  relative  to  ourselves,  and  exists  only  in  the 
ignorance  or  imprudence  that  makes  an  improper  use  of 
the  different  compounds  that  surround  us.  Let  us  only 
learn  by  experience  to  use  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  Nature  aright,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  of  this  earth  a  paradise, 
and  of  man  a  god.  We  pity  the  dull  and  the  heartless 
philosophy  that  vilifies  the  character  of  Nature,  by  the 
association  of  necessary  and  irremediable  evil  with  her 
name.  There  is  an  antidote  for  every  poison  within  her 
great  laboratory ;  there  is  a  work  of  mercy  and  benevo- 
lence for  each,  and  the  final  harmonious  co-operation  of 
all  her  agents,  which  in  due  time  will  be  accompUshed  by 
the  experience  and  ingenuity  of  man,  will  refute  the 
calumnies  of  half-bred  philosophers,  and  eflface  the  spots 
with  which  their  ignorance  has  deformed  the  counte- 
nance of  their  common  mother. 

The  three  elementary  or  distinctive  substances  of  Na- 
ture may  be  classified  into  two,  solids  and  gases;  or  those 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  siu-face  or  body  of  the 
earth,  and  those  which  inhabit  the  firmament.  The 
gases  possess  the  power  or  the  movement,  and  these  cor- 
respond in  analogy  to  the  more  refined  and  spiritual 
powers  which  make  up  the  composition  of  a  thinking 
and  intelligent  being.  The  body  and  the  mind  are  our 
two  great  component  parts — their  connexion,  their  action 
and  reaction  on  each  other,  we  know  nothing  of — but  to 
judge  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  they  are  one,  and  not  two  distinct  and  separate  exist- 
ences. The  air  which  encircles  the  earth  is  merely  a 
decomposition  of  the  material  of  the  earth  itself:  the 
oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  exist  in  the  soil,  and  the  inces- 
sant action  of  different  agents  upon  each  other  is  ever- 
lastingly creating  new  separations  of  the  elementary 
gases,  which  rise  and  unite  in  the  firmament  above: 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
air  is  incorporating  the  old  atmosphere  with  the  soUd 
earth,  and  effecting  new  combinations  over  the  whole 
terrestrial  surface.  Thus  the  earth  and  the  air  are  one — 
tlie  prototypes  of  the  body  and  the  mind  are  the  same 
in  substance,  mutually  exchanging  position  and  proper- 
ties with  each  other;  and  all  the  analogies  of  Nature 
point  out  this  plain  and  simple  truth,  that  every  element 
of  Nature  is  connected  with,  related  to,  or  dependent 
upon,  every  other  element — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  independent  existence  of  parts^  but  perfect  unity 
combines  them  all  in  one  harmonious  whole.  This  view 
of  the  subject  has  no  connexion  witli  any  religious  doc- 
trine of  immortality  and  futurity;  it  does  not  affect  such 
a  question  either  afiirmatively  or,|negatively.  Of  the 
modes  and  possibilities  of  exi stance  we  know  little,  and 
ought  to  aflSrm  little;  but  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  for  his 
folly  than  admired  for  his  wisdom,  who  sets  limits  to  the 
wonders  of  all-creative  Nature.       THE  SHEPHERD. 

~  A   ROOT    OF  EVIL. 

"  And  pray,  my  dear  Shepherd,^what  good  can  come 
out  of  a  root  of  evil  ?     You  are  so  fond  of  paradoxes  ! " 


''  Be  patient  a  little,  my  dear  lady,  and  do  not  prejudge 
the  subject.  How  came  you  to  discover  what  use  I 
meant  to  make  of  the  root  of  evil?"  "  Oh!  catch  a 
woman  making  a  mistake  in  a  case  of  suspicion !  I  know 
you  mean  to  make  something  good  of  it;  it  is  just 
your  way,  and  a  very  wicked  way  it  is."  "  Not 
quite  so  bad  as  your  hasty  judgment.  But  come  along, 
give  me  your  arm,  and  we  shall  discuss  the  question  in 
yon  sunny  glade,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  hawthorn. 
Here  it  is,  and  a  root  of  evil  you  must  admit  it  to  be  ; 
see  how  prickly  it  grows  !  How  sharp  these  thorns  are  ! 
how  vengeful  against  those  who  venture  to  attack  its  per- 
son, or  rob  it  of  its  branches  I  Yet  how  beautiful  its 
blossom,  how  fragrant  the  odour  with  which  it  perfumes 
the  air !  And  look,  my  dear,  at  this  root  of  evil — look  at 
the  topmost  branches,  one  of  which  I  have  now  pulled 
down  with-  ray  shepherd's  crook.  See,  there  are  no 
thorns  upon  it.  The  thorns  have  all  become  branches, 
and  are  as  innocent  as  the  lambs  that  now  nibble  on  the 
lawn."  "  How  is  that,  '  Pastor  Fido ;'  how  dost  thou 
account  for  that  circumstance?"  "  I  know  not,  but  so 
it  is,  that  the  thorns  are  only  the  first  growth  of  infancy ; 
but  as  the  plant  ascends  into  the  light  of  heaven,  it  loses 
its  ferocity,  and  becomes  pliant  as  the  other  trees  of  the 
wood.  It  is  so  with  the  holly,  and  all  the  other  thorny 
tribe.  The  peasants  say  that  it  is  so  ordered  by  nature, 
for  the  protection  of  the  plant;  for  the  cattle  would 
browse  upon  its  branches  and  leaves,  and  men  and  chil- 
dren would  injure  them  with  impunity,  if,  like  the  bee 
and  the  wasp,  and  other  armed  insects,  they  were  not 
provided  with  the  means  of  defence ;  but  as  the  upper- 
most boughs  are  protected  by  their  height,  the  armour 
being  no  longer  necessary,  is  consequently  withdrawn. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  peasant— but  why  should 
the  thorn  be  better  protected  than  the  beech,  or  the  hazel, 
or  any  other  helpless  plant  ?  The  peasant  cannot  tell. 
The  peasant,  however,  may  be  right ;  some  shrubs  are 
necessary  for  fences,  and  nothing  can  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  than  this  host  of  spears  with  which  they 
are  invested.  But  at  present  I  feel  less  disposed  to  in- 
vestigate the  reason  than  the  moral  of  the  fact— which  is 
one  of  the  many  types  by  which  nature  in  silence  com- 
municates instruction  to  the  enquiring  mind.  The  tree 
itself  is  the  type  of  man  and  human  society.  The 
thorns  at  the  bottom  are  the  evils  which  result  from  igno- 
rance (for  you  must  know  that  it  is  chiefly  from  want  of 
cultivation  that  there  are  thorns  at  all;  the  tree  by  pro- 
per culture  can  be  reared  without  them,  but  it  requires 
much  care).  Errors,  divisions,  political  and  religious 
contests,  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and  poverty— these  are  the 
thorns  that  grow  around  the  root  of  human  society,  until, 
by  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  elevation  of  the  mind 
and  morals  of  our  species,  these  horrors  disappear,  and 
are  all  divested  of  their  hurtful  properties;  for  as  the 
thorns  at  the  top  are  converted  into  branches,  so  the 
active  and  contentious  energies  of  men,  which  now  create 
such  an  accumulation  of  misery,  shall  in  due  time  be 
engaged  in  more  peaceful  strife,  hastening  forward  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  and  cultivating  the  garden  of  life. 
That  which  we  call  a  root  of  evil,  is  merely  an  active 
principle  of  nature  misdirected,  or  deprived  of  opportu- 
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nities  of  exercising  its  native  energies  to  the  production 
of  positive  good.  Whilst  man  remains  in  a  state  of 
inexperience  and  ignorancCj  before  he  has  surveyed  the 
siirface  of  nature,  and]  penetrated  the  secrets  of  its  in- 
ternal structure ;  before  he  has  discovered  the  virtues  of 
metals  and  earths,  liquids,  and  gases — learned  to  control 
their  power,  and  make  it  subserve  the  magnificent  de- 
signs of  science ;  before  he  has  discovered  the  science  of 
association,  and  the  benefits  derivable  from  imited  exer- 
tions; before  he  has  opened  up  a  free  communication  of 
thought  between  the  various  kingdoms  and  provinces  on 
which  the  offspring  of  humanity  is  scattered;  he  must 
be  a  rude  and  unpolished  thorn,  a  barbarian,  more  savage, 
more  foolish,  more  intractable  than  any  other  being  in 
the  world,  inasmuch  as,  his  mental  energies  being  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  animal,  must  be  the  occasion  of 
greater  mischief,  until  the  time  of  reformation  and  ele- 
ration,  in  which  the  light  of  science  and  the  experience 
of  evil  shall  give  a  wise  direction  to  his  active  move- 
raents.  Thus  man,  on  account  of  his  inteUectual  nature, 
is  first  the  worst  &!id  afterwards  the  best  of  animals — 
full  of  thorns  and  clad  in  armour  in  his  first  growth, 
innocent  as  a  myrtle  or  an  olive  branch  when  time  has 
matured  the  species  into  manhood."  "  Oh,  Shepherd, 
how  foolish  I  was !  Now  I  shall  die  for  the  love  of  evil 
after  this.  You  have  made  me  quite  naughty.  I  shall 
give  you  one  kiss,  and  run  for  shame."     [ExU."} 

A    LESSON    FOR    FOOLS. 

If  the  hands  be  placed  for  some  time,  the  one  in  very 
hot,  the  other  in  very  cold  water,  and  both  be  then  re- 
moved to  water  of  an  intermediate  temperature,  the  im- 
presbion  made  upon  the  heated  hand  will  be  a  sensation 
of  cold,  whilst  the  chilled  lund  will  feel  a  glow  of  heat 
from  its  change  of  situation.  In  this  experiment  the 
heated  hand  has  had  its  vitality  comparatively  exhausted 
by  the  superior  stimulus  of  the  hot  water,  and  is  therefore 
less  excited  by  the  tepid  fluid  than  the  cooled  extremity, 
whose  vital  power  has  been  relatively  accumulated  by  its 
previous  exposure  to  a  low  temperature.  Persons  leav. 
ing  a  frosty  atmosphere  for  the  shelter  of  a  warm  room, 
thus  experience  pain,  a  prickly  tingling  and  flushing  of 
the  skin,  from  that  moderate  degree  of  heat  which  is 
barely  comfortable  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  ex. 
posed  to  cold.  It  is  in  consequence  of  a  similar  accumu- 
lation of  excitability,  resulting  from  the  winter's  inaction, 
that  vegetation  commences  in  tlie  spring  at  a  temperature 
which  in  the  autumn  is  insufficient  to  maintain  life  in  the 
exhausted  foliage. 

The  applications  of  thisjlaw  are  endless.  The  Ruauans, 
taught  simply  by  experience,  accommodate  themselves  to 
its  dictates  in  their  treatment  of  organs  attacked  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  their  climate.  The  exposure  of  the  body 
to  these  excessive  low  temperatures  so  far  increases  their 
susceptibility  to  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  heat,  that  its 
sudden  influx  produces  a  reaction  instantly  destructive  of 
life.  When,  therefore,  a  hmb  has  been  frosUbitteD,  the 
first  application  which  is  made  to  it  is  that  of  a  gentle 
friction  with  mow,  which,  being  a  few  degrees  above  the 


temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  a  stimulus  to 
the  part  proportionate  to  its  new  condition,  and  excites 
in  it  as  much  action  as  is  consonant  with  a  return  to 
health.  The  stoppage  of  the  circulation  which  extreme 
cold  thus  produces,  is  unattended  with  pain ;  persons  are 
therefore  hable  to  fall  unconsciously  into  this  state,  and 
so  to  enter  into  heated  apartments.  When  the  frost- 
bitten organ  has  its  excitability  totally  destroyed,  gan- 
grene ensues,  and  the  part  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

From  the  forgoing  circumstances,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  catarrh,  that  vexatious  torment  of  our  insular 
chmate,  is  the  more  frequent  result  of  a  sudden  transi- 
tion from  cold  to  heat,  than  (as  is  usually  imagined) 
from  heat  to  cold.  It  is  true  that  catarrhs  are  frequently 
caught  by  exposures  to  the  night-air  after  leaving 
crowded  assemblies  ;  but  the  generally  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  frame  at  that  period  of  the  day,  which  ren- 
ders it  more  prone  to  irregular  action,  will  explain  the 
fact.  The  injury  also  may  be  attributed,  in  these  cases, 
to  the  return  from  the  open  air  to  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 
chamber  ;  and  there  is  this  additional  reason  for  such  a 
supposition,  that  persons  walking  home,  and  entering  the 
house  with  that  glow  on  the  surface  which  is  produced 
by  exercise,  are  less  likely  to  catch  cold  than  those  who 
return  under  the  shelter  of  a  covered  carriage.  —  Dr, 
Morgan. 

All  sudden  movements  do  violence  to  the  object  upon 
which  they  act.  To  reform  and  to  destroy,  are  two 
modes  of  action,  which  differ  only  in  their  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity. Destruction  is  sudden,  reformation  is  deliberate 
and  gradual.  The  same  laws  of  nature  reveal  themselves 
in  the  inteUectual  and  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world. 
When  we  have  any  very  grievous  tidings  to  convey  to  a 
person  of  delicate  nerves,  we  seldom  communicate  the 
whole  at  once;  we  prepare  the  min<I  by  fear  and  anxiety, 
before  we  venture  to  disclose  the  melancholy  truth. 
We  treat  a  frost-bitten  potato  in  a  similar  manner :  in- 
stead of  giving  it  a  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat 
by  putting  it  into  hot  water,  we  steep  it  first  in  cold 
water  to  prepare  it  for  a  higher  temperature;  and  thus  by 
gradually  exciting  its  paru,  we  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
health.  A  sudden  change  of  temperature  would  destroy 
it  for  ever. 

The  moral  of  such  interesting  laws  of  nature  is  simple 
and  intelligible  to  all.  They  are  universal  laws— first 
principles— pervading  aU  mind  and  matter— and,  if  well 
impressetl  on  the  mind,  are  sufficient  to  trace  out  a  path 
of  prudence  and  success  in  a  thousand  instances,  where 
folly  generally  urges  men  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other^  ignorantly  concluding  that,  if  the  one  has  proved 
false  and  mischievous,  the  other  must  be  dl  that  is  gootl. 
They  are  both  false  and  mischievous,  as  the  experiment 
will  demonstrate.  But  experience  only  can  teach  fools 
wisdom,  and  fortunate  it  is  if  even  experience  suffice. 
We  might  easily  reason  ourselves  into  the  right  way;  but 
who  will  reason  ?  Society  presents  only  the  fearful 
sight  of  two  hostile  extremes.  "  What  can  we  see  in 
the  Shulamite  ?"  says  Solomon.  "  We  see  as  it  were  the 
company  of  two  armies."  Only  the  frost  and  the  hot 
water  for  the  pouto,  and  both  are  fatai.. 
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FAIR    AMNB. 

A  Fragment :  founded  on  Fact. 

Anne  was  fair,  affectionate,  and  kind. 

Of  gentle  temper  and  a  feeling  mind ; 

She  had  a  soft  insinuating  way 

In  all  she  chanced  to  do,  or  chose  to  say ; 

A  mild  and  winning  charm  in  every  look, 

A  grace  in  every  gesture  she  betook ; 

Sweetly  disposed — as  harmless  as  the  dove. 

And  had  a  soul  susceptible  of  love. 

Thus  Edward  found  her.     *     *     * 

*        ^        *        *    Two  summers  fled. 

She  felt  the  gnawing  pangs  of  silent  grief. 

Yet  dared  not  vent  her  sorrows  for  relief. 

Her  throbbing  bosom  heaved  with  heavy  sighs  ; 

The  tears  suffused  her  sweet  expressive  eyes. 

And  from  her  blooming  cheeks  the  fretting  dew 

Had  washed  the  pretty  tint  of  rosy  hue. 

Her  sad  demeanour  was  not  unperceived ; 

The  Mistress  oft  enquired  why  she  grieved  j 

Evasively  she  answer'd,  nor  reveal'd 

The  fatal  tale  her  aching  heart  conceal'd. 

Unwilling  to  confess,  poor  Anne  wept ; 

A  thrilling  stupor  o'er  ker  senses  crept ; 

She  hung  ner  head  to  shun  the  anxious  gaze. 

And  faintly  tried  her  feeble  voice  to  raise. 

Her  quivering  lips  bespoke  a  thousand  fears ; 

Her  eyes  pour'd  out  a  flood  of  bitter  tears. 

Her  bosom  heaved,  again  to  speak  she  tried; 

Her  tongue  refused  its  utterance,  and  she  sighed. 

At  length  a  gleam  of  courage  touched  her  soul. 

She  sighed  again,  and  stammered  out  the  whole. 

And  now  began  the  matron  to  declaim, 

Regardless  of  her  victim's  wo  and  shame,— 

"  Is  this  the  faultless  Anne,  so  renown'd 

For  gentleness  and  modesty  profound  } 

Base  creature,  leave  my  house  this  very  night. 

Nor  dare  to  come  again  within  my  sight !' 

Anne  retired,  confounded  and  distress'd. 

To  obey  the  storming  matron's  harsh  request. 

And  now,  the  fact  discovered,  babbling  fame. 

With  speedy  progress,  stigmatized  her  name. 

Gossip  to  gossip  ran  from  house  to  house. 

Each  venom'd  tongue  engaged  in  vile  abuse. 

Quick  on  the  wing  the  scandal  flying  fast. 

Her  father  caught  the  unwelcome  news  at  last. 

Meanwhile  poor  Anne  pack'd  her  little  store. 

And  wander  d  weeping  from  the  closing  door  ; 

Slowly  approaching  to  a  fearful  storm. 

Her  father's  anger  and  the  neighbour's  scorn  ; 

Mourning  the  while  at  her  unhappy  lot. 

At  distance  she  perceived  her  natal  cot  ; 

Her  wrathful  father  'gainst  the  threshold  lean'd. 

With  sullen  countenance  and  heart  ehagrin'd  ; 

Thus  she  beheld  him,  and  with  trembling  fear. 

In  deep  humility  of  soul  drew  near. 

His  eye  forbidding  on  the  sufferer  glanced. 

And  thus  he  harshly  spoke  as  she  advanced  : 

"Ah  !  wretched  girl !  you've  spoiled  a  decent  race. 

Before  unblemish  d— free  from  all  disgrace  ; 

Yes  !  you  have  blasted  all— begone  from  hence ! 

I  shun  you  as  I  would  a  pestilence  ! " 

Unnerved  and  overpower  d  as  with  a  spell. 

Against  his  breast  the  weeping  maiden  fell ; 

"  O  father,  take  me  in  for  mercy's  sake; 

Pardon  your  child — ^her  heart  is  like  to  break. 

If  you  reject  me,  whither  shall  I  go, 

Oppress'd  with  grief  and  languishing  with  wo  ?" 


"  Away  ! "  he  cried,  indignant,  grieved  at  heart. 

Forgetting  in  his  rage  soft  pity's  part ; 

"  Away  this  moment  from  your  father's  door. 

And  never  call  yourself  my  daughter  more !" 

Poor  Anne,  now  a  martyr  to  distress. 

Stood  petrified  with  horror — ^motionless. 

Thus  for  a  moment ;  then,  her  heart  convulsed. 

Soon  every  gleam  of  soothing  hope  repulsed  ; 

O'erwhelm'd  in  grief,  fatigued  and  spent. 

She  moved  away,  not  knowing  where  she  went ; 

Distracting  thoughts  upon  her  fancy  crowd  ; 

Still  she  was  mute  and  murmur'd  not  aloud. 

Till,  straying  near  the  sea,  from  view  remote. 

She  freedom  gave  to  her  imprison'd  thought ; 

She  spoke  of  Edward  now  witliout  control ; 

False  as  he  was,  she  loved  him  in  her  soul. 

''Edward,"  she  cried,  "ah,  cruel  Edward,  why 

Didst  thou  seduce  a  helpless  maid  like  I  ? 

Rob  me  of  that  which  women  hold  so  dear, 

The  loss  of  which  has  brought  me  wretched  here  ? 

Wretched,  indeed,  with  horrors  to  contend. 

Without  a  kindly  sentence  from  a  friend. 

When  will  my  awful  misery  have  an  end.-*" 

While  thus  her  sad  misfortunes  she  deplored, 

The  lightning  flash'd,  the  mighty  thunder  roar'd. 

Pausing  awhile,  the  frightful  scene  she  view'd, 

And  thus  her  melancholy  theme  pursued: 

"  Ah !  my  poor  heart,  see  what  a  dismal  night! 

My  soul  as  dismal  startles  with  affright. 

Great  Heaven,  the  elements  chastise  me  too! 

WTiere  shall  I  fly?  What  must  I  do.^ 

O !  that  the  lightning  fleeting  o'er  my  head 

Would  rapidly  descend,  and  strike  me  dead  ! 

Strike!  thunder,  strike!  and  let  me  breathe  my  last: 

I'll  clirab  the  rocks,  and  brave  your  hardest  blast." 

True  to  her  word,  the  hapless  girl  ascends. 
And  with  the  boisterous  wintry  winds  contends. 
The  summit  gain'd,  awhile  she  wav'ring  stood. 
Tempted  to  plunge  into  the  raging  flood. 
Its  rough  tempestuous  surface  made  her  shrink. 
Till,  half  resolved,  she  moved  towards  the  brink. 
The  rugged  breeze  distress'd  her  gentle  form. 
And  as  ner  fears  increased,  so  did  the  storm. 
Her  yielding  garments  and  dishevell'd  hair, 
Mark'd  her  the  wretched  victim  of  despair- 
Now  in  her  head  she  felt  a  burning  pain. 
Frenzy  began  to  kindle  in  her  brain. 
Wildly  she  look'd,  but  wilder  still  she  grew. 
In  raving  madness  round  the  rocks  she  flew. 
And  talk'd  of  horrid  things,  of  death  and  hell, 
Till,  overbalanced,  from  the  brink  she  fell. 
Snatching  with  eager  grasp  at  all  she  pass'd, 
And  caught  a  jutting  piece  of  rock  at  last. 
Tenacious  yet  of  life,  she  kept  her  hold; 
Winds  blew  above — beneath  the  waters  roU'd ; 
Impendent  thus,  upon  the  troubled  sky 
She  fix'd  her  deep  and  melancholy  eye. 
And  thus  she  pray'd — "  O  God!  of  pow'r  supreme. 
Distress  has  driven  me  to  this  extreme; 
Pardon  ray  sins — forgive  this  dire  offence : 
Behold  my  grief — receive  my  penitence. 
Forgive  my  father — Edward — all  my  foes. 
And  grant  this  be  the  finish  of  my  woes." 
Exclaiming  thus,  she  firmly  still  hung  on. 
Till  strength,  and  voice,  and  life  were  almost  gone. 
She  gave  one  feeble  gasp,  and  that  was  all; 
Her  soul  and  body  parted  in  the  fall. 
The  billows,  closing  with  impetuous  force, 
RoU'd  rapi<Uy  away  with  Anne'a  corse. 
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PHILANTHROPIC    ESTABLISHMENT. 

From  "  Le  Camelcon;"  translated  from  the  Russian. 


NicoLAi  Stepanowitsch  IsciiobskIj  a  rich  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  desirous  of  distin- 
guishing himself  and  acquiring  reputation  by  a  generous 
distribution  of  his  fortune,  founded  an  hospital  for  the 
sick  of  his  village.  The  governor  of  the  province, 
during  a  tour  in  the  country  where  be  presided,  signified 
to  Ischorski  his  intention  of  dining  and  passing  the  day 
at  his  house.  The  latter,  delighted  with  so  great  an 
honour,  invited  all  his  neighbours,  and  made  every  kind 
of  preparation  to  receive  his  Excellency  in  a  suitable 
manner. 

"  But  must  I  wait  for  ever  upon  the  Doctor.^"  said 
Ischorski.  "  Troschka,  go  and  tell  him  that  I  have  been 
waiting  impatiently  for  him  for  two  hours.  Ah  !  here 
he  comes.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  my  dear  Sergei 
Ivanowitsch,  there  is  no  getting  a  word  with  you." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  having  caused  your  anxiety,"  said 
the  Doctor,  saluting  Rosslawlew  and  Sunld;  "  I  have 
just  been  visiting  the  hospital." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  caOed  you  for:  well,  is  it 
all  in  order  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is." 

"  That's  right,  that's  right.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  my  hospital  in  the  province.  We  must  not 
behe  our  reputation  with  his  Excellency.  The  pharmacy, 
is  it  all  in  good  condition,  and  well  arranged.^  " 

"  All  as  usual,  Nicolai  Stepanowitsch." 

"  All  as  usual !  How  is  that }  did  I  not  tell  you  ?  I 
have  explained  my&clf  clear  enough.  To-day  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  comes,  and  we  must— Do  you  un- 
derstand me  now,  my  dear — one  must  always  show  hii 
merchandize  on  the  best  side." 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  all 
was  in  good  order." 

"  But  in  the  hospital.*" 

"  The  windows  are  cleaned,  and  the  roofs  are  wahied ; 
the  linen  is  clean." 

"  Have  they  taken  care  to  suspend  above  the  beds  the 
labels  that  indicate  the  species  of  malady  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,  it  is  not  very  necessary,  since  the  hospi- 
tal contains  only  ten  beds.  I  have  put  up  two  labels  to 
please  you." 

"  Are  the  inscriptions  in  Latin  ?  " 

"  In  Latin  and  Russian." 

"  It  is  well,  my  friend,  it  is  well :  and  how  many  pa- 
tients have  you?" 

"  At  present,  we  have  only  one." 

"  How !  how !  only  one !"  cried  Ischorski  in  the  greatest 
consternation." 

"  Only  one,  my  lord  ;  I  sent  away  the  last  the  day 
before  yesterday.     It  was  EUas  the  coachman." 

"  And  why  did  you  send  him  away  }" 

"  Because  he  was  cured." 

"  And  pray,  who  told  you  that  he  was  cured  ?  How  did 
you  learn  that?  Is  it  possible ?— only  one  patient! 
Come  now,  gentlemen  ;  found  hospitals  after  that— Only 
one  patient !" 

"  What  evil  do  you  find  in  that,  then,  my  friend?" 
said  Surski. 


"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Thou  under- 
standest  well  enough.  Only  one  patient !  Must  I  then 
show  empty  halls  to  the  Governor  ?  May  heaven  bless 
you,  my  dear  Ivanowitsch  !  you  have  purchasetl  for  me 
great  satisfaction  indeed!  only  one  patient!" 

"  But,  in  tlie  name  of  heaven,  what  could  I  do?" 
"  What  could  you  do  ?  permit  me  to  ask  you  one 
single  question.  For  what  do  you  receive  your  living  ? 
I  pay  you  one  thousand  roubles  per  annum,  with  lodging, 
food,  and  equipage — and  only  one  patient !  Is  that  the 
way  to  conduct  yourself?  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  that? 
I  must  allow  that  my  sister  has  good  reason — that's  the 
consequence  of  taking  a  Russian  physician — only  one 
patient ! !  Ah  my  God  !  my  God  !  truly,  my  very  good 
I  *tn  very  much  obliged  to  you — you  have  given  me 
a  very  fine  feast — only  one  patient !  Bravo  !  master  doctor 
Russ— bravo!  But  cost  what  it  will,  I  shall  have  a 
German  physician — yes,  Sir,  a  German  physician  ;  then 
we  shall  have  no  lack  of  patients — Lord  God  !  oidy  one 
single  patient — yes !  laugh,  sirrah,  laugh  ;  what  is  that  to 
you  ?  you  have  got  no  hospital  to  show  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor." 

''What  is  your  opinion  Rosslawlew?"  said  Surski; 
"  ought  we  not  to  counterfeit  patients  to  help  us  out  of 
thia  embarrassment?" 

"  Truly,  brother,  that  is  a  pleasantry  very  ill-timed." 

"  I  speak  seriously.  The  Governor  will  never  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  patients.  The  principal  thing  is,  that  the 
beds  be  not  found  empty." 

"  That  idea  is  not  bad — stop— in  fact — eh  !  Troschka, 
tell  my  intendant  to  come  to  me  immediately." 

'•  HTiat  is  your  purpose  ?"  demanded  Rosslawlew. 

"  Stay,  brother,  stay  ;  perhaps  we  shall  find  the  means 
of  getting  us  out  of  this  embarrassment.  It  is  not  ne. 
oemry  to  reflect  losg  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  great  matter, 
merdy  to  be  a  day  in  bed." 

"How?  you  would?" 

"  Peace,  brotlier,  do  not  trouble  me !  It  is  good;  I  am 
determined  upon  it !  Return  then,  in  the  name  of  hea. 
Ten,  to  your  domicile,  Sergei  Ivanowitsch,  but  let  not  that 
happen  again.  We  shall  find  the  means  of  getting  pa- 
tients without  him." 

"  Listen,  Parfen,"  addressing  himself  to  the  intendant, 
who  had  arrived,  "  is  it  then  true  that  we  have  no 
patients  at  present  in  the  hospiul  ?" 

"  Thanks  be  to  heaven,  my  lord,  we  have  only  one  1" 

"  Thou  art  a  sot,  an  ass,  even  to  the  very  marrow  of  thy 
bones !  Thanks  be  to  heaven  !  What !  we  must,  then, 
show  to  the  Governor  the  four  walls !  I  must  absolutely 
have  patients.     Dost  thou  undersund  me?" 

"  Very  well,  my  lord  ;  but  where  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  I  should  find  them  ?" 

*'  That  matters  not — so  be  it  that  there  they  are." 

"  That  is  very  well,  my  lord." 

"  Attend  then,  Parfen  !  Thou  art  terribly  changed— 
art  thou  really  well  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

"  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  uke  care  of  thyself,  thou  art 
very  blue  about  the  eyes.  Truly,  Parfen,  thou  art  a  pa- 
tient ;  wont  thou  suffer  thyself  to  be  cured  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  my  gracious  master,  NichoUu 
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Stepanowitschj   have    mercy   on  me !      You   will  find, 
withoilt  doubtj  plenty  of  patients  without  counting  me." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it;  but  lose  no  time,  go  and  seek  'em." 

"  But  what  are  your  commands,  suppose  I  find  no  one 
of  a  mind  ?" 

"  Put  such  a  question  as  that,  you  fool !  Go,  run  to 
the  village,  and  bring  the  first  fellow  you  meet  in  spite 
of  his  teeth ;  shall  I  not  be  master  in  my  own  domains?" 

"  Without  doubt,  my  lord  ;  but  would  you  not  prefer 
a  man  of  arms  for  this  service  ?" 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  idea  !  but  at  all  events  you  must 
bring  only  people  of  a  feeble  health.  It  is  only  the  de- 
partment of  dropsy  for  which  we  require  a  large  plump 
patient." 

"  Permit  me,  my  lord.  I  might  propose  the  thing  to 
the  Sacristan;  he  has  a  most  respectable  corpulence,  and 
his  face  is  reaUy  squash." 

"  That's  right ;  try  to  persuade  him." 

"  For  a  rouble  and  a  half,  I  answer  for  it  that  he  will 
counterfeit  for  four-and- twenty  hours,  not  sickness  only, 
but  death  if  you  Like." 

"  Give  him  a  rouble.  But  know  you  none  of  a  very 
meagre  look  for  the  consumptive  department  ?" 

"  Meagre !  Let  me  see !  Yes,  I  could  not  get  a 
better.  Andrews,  the  shoemaker,  has  not  a  bit  of  skin  on 
his  bones;  you  won't  find  a  match  for  him  in  aU  the 
village." 

"  Ah  !  'tis  true,  'tis  true  !  Thy  words  are  gold,  my 
dear  Parfen — I  thank  thee,  my  child :  see  only  that  every 
thing  be  well  arranged.  Well,  now  we  have  got  two 
patients.  As  to  the  rest,  I  leave  them  to  thy  choice ;  but 
above  all,  beseech  them  to  remain  quiet  during  the  visi- 
tation of  the  hospital." 

"  That  is  well,  my  lord." 

"  To  make  not  the  slightest  movement,  not  even  to  take 
off  their  cotton  caps ;  and  that  they  sigh  most  wof  ully." 

"  That  is  well,  my  lord." 

"  Now  go,  and  may  God  be  with  thee !  Thou  art 
laughing,  Surski }  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  ridiculous, 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  am  resolved  to  distinguish  my- 
self by  some  means.  My  neighbour  Haras  has  a  stud 
that  might  be  compared  with  mine ;  the  Princess  Sorin 
has  an  orangery  much  larger  than  mine ;  but  no  one  has 
yet  thought  of  having  an  hospital — an't  that  true,  my 
friend  ?  Besides,  these  things  are  now  '  a-h-mode.'  No, 
it  an  t  '  a-la-mode  ;'  I  would  say — " 

"  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  interrupted  Ross- 
lawlew. 

"  Yes  !  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  An  hospi- 
tal, brother,  seest  thou,  is  an  economical  establishment, 
that  is  to  say— what  do  they  call  that  >     Stay — " 

"  Philanthropic,"  said  Surski. 

"  That's  it,  that's  the  word — philanthropic,  and  these 
establishments  are  now  in  vogue,  my  dear.  Who  knows, 
when  the  Governor  shall  have  seen  it,  perhaps  fame  shall 
mount  still  higher,  and  then— In  fine,  man  proposes,  and 
God  disposes.  That  which  is  to  happen  must  happen. 
But  only  think — suppose  I  were  to  show  an  empty  hos- 
pital, what  effect  would  that  have  ?  Any  one  may  build 
a  house,  and  there  is  nothing  very  bad  in  writing  the 
word  '  hospital'  on  the  door  of  it." 


The  company  arrived,  and  seated  themselves  at  table. 
After  dinner  all  the  guests  followed  their  Amphitryon 
into  the  garden,  from  which  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  orangery,  the  stalls,  the  kennel,  and  the  hospital.  Ross- 
lawlew,  pre-occupied  with  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  his  betrothed  Pelageia  de  Nidin,  in  which  he  be- 
sought her  to  defer  the  day  appointed  for  their  marriage, 
after  having  followed  the  company  into  tlie  orangery, 
thought  he  might  dispense  with  following  it  much  far. 
ther,  and  remained  in  the  garden  with  his  friend  Surski, 
to  whom  he  confided  his  troubles.  In  the  midst  of  their 
conversation  he  cried  out — 

"  But  I  see  our  host  coming- — See,  my  friend,  how 
he  is  agitated ! — ^V'hat  now,  Nicolai  Stepanowitsch  ."^  " 
added  he,  going  to  meet  him. 

"  What  now  '''"  replied  Ischorski,  with  a  stifled  voice; 
"  Nothing — absolutely  nothing — only  that  I  am  for  ever 
dishonoured,  annihilated,  interred  alive;  that's  all." 
"  And  how  so.-*" 

"  You  do  well  to  ask  that!  Ah!  saints  of  paradise! 
permit  me  at  least  to  breathe;  th«  fools!  the  dogs!  the 
scoundrels !" 
"  You  alarm  me.  Tell  me,  what  has  happened?" 
"  A  bagatelle,  I  tell  thee.  All  my  cares,  all  my  pains, 
all  my  expenses,  are  gone  to  the  devil !  But  I  know  how 
to  recover  them.  There,  par  dieu,  there  is  a  learned 
doctor  for  you!  he,  a  doctor!  he  is  nothing  but  a  rascally 
barber  I  From  this  day  henceforth  he  shall  go  out  of 
my  house." 

"  Ah!  ah!  it  appears  that  it  is  respecting  the  hospi- 
tal that  thou  art  disquieted." 

"  My  hospital !  What  hospital  ?  I  have  no  hospital 
now!  To-morrow  I  shall  demolish  this  cursed  hospital, 
and  leave  not  one  stone  upon  another." 

"But  tell  us,  at  least,  the  cause  of  such  great  indig- 
nation." 

"  The  cause,  brother,  the  cause  has  caused  me  a  mortal 
chagrin.  Imagine  to  yourself;  1  was  showing  my  estab- 
lishments to  my  guests  ;  the  hospital  in  its  turn.  At 
first  we  go  into  the  pharmacy.  The  company  exclaim, 
'  what  fine  order  prevails  here !'  The  chests,  the 
bottles,  all  well  arranged  like  soldiers  in  a  parade.  That 
was  pleasant  to  see.  The  Marshal  loaded  me  with  com- 
pliments. '  I  was,'  he  said,  '  the  benefactor  of  the 
circle;  an  illustrious  proprietor.  This  establishment 
did  the  greatest  honour  to  the  whole  government,'  &c. 
As  for  me — I  bow,  I  thank,  I  say  to  myself,  '  stay,  my 
friend ;  thou  shalt  see  quite  another  thing  when  thou 
comest  to  the  halls  of  the  sick.'  We  come.  The  corri- 
dor is  clean  and  clear.  There  is  nothing  to  say. 
'First  Class,  Chronic  Complaints,'  cries  the  Doctor. 
'  Hall  No.  1.  Dropsical.'  I  open  the  door;  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  bed  ;  I  see — I  see 1  see  the  dry,  con- 
sumptive Andrews.  I  hasten  to  get  out,  and  arrive  at 
the  other  door.  The  Marshal  himself  reads  the  inscrip- 
tion. 'Hall  No.  2.  The  Consumptive.'  Every  one  follows 
me,  and — I  thought,  in  fact,  that  the  earth  would  have 
opened  under  me.  Lord  God  ! — the  fat  Sacristan !" 
'Hast  thou  been  a  long  time  consumptive?'  enquired 
the  Marshal,  smiling.  '  About  two  years,  my  lord,'  re- 
plied the  Sacristan.      '  One  might  have  judged  so,'  said 
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the  idiot  Burkin  ;  '  thou  hast  a  very  suffering  look,  poor 
devil  1'  '  Suffering !  he  has  a  belly  like  a  hogshead.' 

"  The  Marshal  could  not  resist  it,  all  the  company 
burst  out  into  laughter ;  and  as  for  me,  I  did  not  know 
how  to  escape  ;  for  I  have  no  remembrance  of  what  has 
since  happened,  till  the  moment  I  met  you." 

"  But  what  great  evil  is  there  in  all  that,  brother  ?" 
"  Couldst  thou  ask  such  a  question !  and  how  could 
you  expect  me  to  reappear  in  the  world  after  such  an 
adventure  as  that .''     If  it  were  discovered" — 

"  Eh  !  my  friend,  how  can  they  ever  imagine  that 
thou  hirest  thy  patients  at  so  much  per  day  }  They 
have  misplaced  the  labels,  that's  all." 
"  You  think,  then,  that  I  might  say — " 
"  Certainly  ;  nothing  more  simple  than  one  label  put 
up  for  another  by  a  servant.  But  I  see  the  party  ap- 
proaching ;  go  before  them.  Explain  the  error  which 
has  been  committed,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  cease  to 
laugh,  laugh  you  louder  than  any  of  them." 

A    TRIP    TO    QRAVBSBND. 

Mr.  Editor, — There  are  few  sights  which  create  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  oppressed  and  over-worked  producers  of 
this  metropolis  as  a  Gravesend  stcara-boat  on  a  fine  sunny 
morning,  crowded  with  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
seem  perfectly  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  happy 
for  one  day  at  least  during  tlie  summer.  It  is  truly  de- 
lightful to  see  the  joyous  companies  rushing  on  board  the 
vessel  with  as  much  eagerness  and  impetuosity  as  if  Lon- 
don was  besieged,  and  a  troop  of  soldiers  were  at  their 
heels.  To  see  the  young  girls,  yielding  to  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  pleasing  change,  laughing  and  skipping  about 
the  deck  with  all  that  delightful  unsuspecting  lil^rty  so 
peculiar  to  youth  when  it  has  not  been  squeezed  and  tor- 
tured into  the  cold  formalities  and  insipid  deportment  of 
etiquette  and  gentility  as  it  is  called ;  which  system  of 
education  prohibits  females  from  responding  to  any  agree- 
able events  or  sensations  in  a  joyful  or  natural  manner, 
but  requires  that  they  should  regard  all  occurrences,  se- 
rious  or  humorous,  with  the  prim  deportment  and  in- 
different expressions  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  or  an  Indian 
idol.  What  a  delicious  change  it  is  to  thoec  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  being  constantly  shut  up  in  a  workshop,  and 
immured  in  this  Babylon  of  bricks  and  morUr,  to  find 
themselves  coursing  down  the  rippling  Thames,  gliding 
before  the  balmy  air,  scarcely  frcsli  enough  to  make  tlie 
trees  nod  as  you  pass  by  them  ;  to  sec  yourself  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  slow-moving  craft,  with  their  milk-white 
canvass  stretched  to  the  very  pennant,  kissing  the  soft 
breeze  as  it  dances  through  the  warm  haze  in  which  all 
the  surrounding  objects  are  bathed,  occasionally  losing 
sight  of  the  fixed  objects  on  the  shore  as  you  ride  through 
a  forest  of  masts  ;  then  emerging  again  upon  an  open  dis- 
tance, where  looking  through  the  dreamy  halo  of  golden 
mist,  you  may  detect  the  huge  vessel,  diminished  to 
a  speck  !  Then  how  charming  to  reflect,  that  the  moving 
objects  in  this  noble  panorama,  laden  with  richest  stores 
from  the  various  harvests  of  the  earth,  are  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  science,  and  the  protluctions  of  the  human  in- 
tellect !  ^\'hen  we  look  back  upon  the  small  amount  of 
nautical  knowledge  that  was  possessed  by  the  ancients, 
even  when  they  had  approached  the  apex  of  civilization, 
as  It  was  thought,  and  compare  it  with  the  moral  iucapa- 
bihties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  almost  tempts  us  to 
believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  man.     It  is  a  very  com- 


mon thing  to  hear  persons  complain  that,  while  the  ob- 
jects below  bridge  are  black,  monotonous,  and  dull,  every 
thing  above  Westminster  is  decidedly  superior.  The 
truth  is,  the  qualities  of  each  are  very  different ;  they 
are  both  highly  interesting.  Few  persons  are  more 
alive  to  the  enchanting  influence  of  soft  sylvan  scenery 
than  myself;  I  love  to  see  the  glassy  river  wind- 
ing through  the  level  plain  of  grassy  sward,  till 
sloping  hills,  the  crystal  river,  and  the  sunny  sky  unite, 
and,  melting  into  distance,  terminate  the  luscious  sight. 
But  while  the  enraptured  eye  drinks  in  these  lovely  scenes, 
the  mind  is  made  to  retrograde  by  the  stationary  certainty 
and  sameness  of  the  objects  that  surround  it.  If  your 
ear  is  delighted  by  the  music  of  the  lark,  as  she  bursts 
from  the  green  wheat,  soaring  upwards  on  her  golden 
wings,  making  heaven  echo  with  her  warblings,  from  all 
the  facts  in  our  possession,  her  lovely  song  is  much  the 
same  it  ever  has  been.  If  you  taste  the  fragrant  odours 
of  the  new-mown  hay,  or  hear  the  mighty  ocean  sporting 
with  the  winding  shore,  you  infer  that  they  have  under- 
gone but  trifling  changes.  Not  so,  when  you  view  the 
floating  castles  on  the  breast  of  the  Thames.  What 
thoughts  occur  to  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  a  stcam-boat 
in  motion,  battling  all  impetliments  and  conquering  the 
very  elements  themselves,  as  proudly  she  lords  it  over 
wind  and  tide,  making  all  the  small  craft  dunce  for  joy 
as  her  majestic  form  swells  the  silvery  liquid  !  If  the 
Romans  boasted  that  they  had  conquered  the  world, 
how  ought  we  to  boast  who  have  conquered  the  very 
elements  !  But  to  whom  are  we  indebtetl  for  the  com- 
paratire  perfection  of  the  modern  stearo-boat }  Is  it  to 
some  mi.{hty  monarch  of  the  earth,  surrounded  by 
the  empty  pageants  and  glitterings  of  a  court,  accompa- 
nied by  tue  servile  gestures  and  the  bended  knee? — No  I 
— Is  it  the  production  of  some  profound  dignitary,  bred 
within  the  walls  of  some  far-famed  collie."* — No! — It 
emanate<l  from  one  of  the  humble  classes,  Jame.s  "Watt, 
honour  to  his  name  !  A  proof  at  once,  that  whatever 
artificial  distinctions  man  may  make  with  tinselled 
baubles  and  unmeaning  titles,  nature  knows  them  not, 
bat  seems  to  ridicule  them  by  raising  men  of  the  bright. 
est  talents  from  the  common  stock ;  and  when  the  arts 
and  sciences  shall  have  diffuseti  their  blessings  more 
among  the  people,  when  genuine  education  and  happiness 
shall  nave  refreshed  the  earth,  like  milky  showers  that 
feed  the  tender  buds,  then  all  things  will  be  viewed  from 
a  proper  point  of  sight,  and  every  thing  well  tried  by 
the  test  of  utility.  Then  the  names  that  have  stood 
in  the  brightest  niches  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  will 
mingle  with  the  waters  of  Leth<-;  the  Alexanders,  the 
Cssars,  the  Pompeys,  ami  tlie  Napoleons,  will  find  their 
proper  level,  and  only  be  remembered  as  mistaken  per> 
secutors  of  the  human  family ;  while  the  name  of  Watt 
must  live  through  all  time,  because  it  is  honourably 
united  with  a  principle  that  can  never  be  lost ;  far  above 
all  heroes  and  conquerors  is  he ;  the  efforts  of  his  mighty 
genius  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  petty  locality,  they 
will  embrace  and  enrich  tlie  whole  wurld. 

These  refiections  grew  out  of  a  voyage  to  Gravesend, 
one  of  the  happiest  days  I  ever  spent.  The  morning 
was  splendid,  and  every  person  seemed  alive  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  sun  and  sky  ;  not  a  frown  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
a  sigh  to  be  heard,  as  we  dashed  by  the  variegated  hills 
and  the  pretty  little  ferry-houses :  one  object  I  shall 
never  forget,  tne  last  we  saw  ;  it  was  a  view  of  that  noble 
fabric,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  seen  through  an  arcade  of 
sliipping  with  their  masts  and  spars,  all  illumined  by  the 
glowing  fires  of  the  gohlen  west. 

Sept.  1.  ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 
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EXTRAORDXNART    GRO^OVTH. 

A  Boy  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzanquet,  in  the  diocese  of 
Alais,  now  the  department  of  Gard,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cevennes,  though  of  a  strong  constitution,  appear- 
ed to  be  knit  and  stiflP  in  his  joints  till  he  was  about  four 
years  and  a  half  old.  During  this  time  nothing  further 
was  remarkable  in  him  than  an  extraordinary  appetite, 
which  was  satisfied  no  stherwise  than  by  giving  him 
plenty  of  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  consisting  of  rye-bread,  chestnuts,  bacon,  and 
water;  but  his  limbs  soon  became  supple  and  pliable, 
and  his  body  beginning  to  expand  itself,  he  grew  up  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years 
he  measured  four  feet  three  inches;  some  months  after  he 
was  four  feet  eleven  inches ;  and  at  six  he  was  five  feet, 
and  bulky  in  proportion.  His  growth  was  so  rapid,  that 
we  might  fancy  we  saw  him  grow ;  every  month  his 
clothes  were  required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider;  and, 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it  was 
not  preceded  by  any  sickness,  nor  accompanied  (as  is 
usual)  with  any  pain.  At  the  age  of  five  years  his  voice 
changed,  his  beard  began  to  appear,  and  at  six  he  had  as 
much  as  a  man  of  thirty  ;  in  short,  all  the  unquestion- 
able marks  of  puberty  were  visible  in  him. 

It  was  believed  in  tlie  country  that  this  child,  at  the 
age  of  five  or  five  years  and  a  half,  had  attained  virility, 
which  induced  his  mother  to  keep  him  from  too  familiar 
a  conversation  with  children  of  the  other  sex.  Though 
his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  observable  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  years,  yet  its  progress  was  not  in  proportion 
to  that  of  his  body.  His  air  and  manner  still  retaining 
something  chiklish,  though  by  liis  thickness  and  stature 
he  resembled  a  complete  man,  which  at  first  sight  pro- 
duced a  singular  contrast.  His  voice  was  strong  and 
manly,  and  his  great  strength  rendered  him  already  fit 
for  the  labours  of  the  country.  At  the  age  of  five  he 
could  carry  to  a  great  distance  three  measures,  weighing 
84lbs. ;  when  turned  of  six  he  could  lift  up  easily  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carry  loads  of  150lbs.  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  these  exercises  were  exhibited  by  him  as 
often  as  the  curious  solicited  him  by  any  present.  8uch 
beginnings  made  people  think  that  he  would  soon  shoot 
up  into  a  giant.  A  mountebank  was  already  soliciting 
his  parents  for  him,  flattering  them  with  hopes  of  putting 
him  in  a  way  of  making  a  great  fortune.  But  all  these 
fond  ideas  soon  vanished ;  his  legs  became  crooked,  his 
body  shrunk,  his  strength  diminished,  his  voice  grew  in- 
sensibly  weaker,  and  he  at  last  sunk  into  total  imbecility. 

HABITS    OF    SPIDERS. 

M.  Walcknaer  related  before  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety  of  France,  the  following  curious  fact,  which  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Spence.  Having  placed  a  large 
full-grown  spider,  of  the  species  Epe'ira  diadema,  on  a 
cane  planted  upright  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  water, 
he  saw  it  descend  the  cane  several  times,  and  remount 
when  it  had  arrived  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sud- 
denly he  altogether  lost  sight  of  it,  but  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  to  his  great  astonishment,  perceived  it  quietly 
pursuing  his  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The 
Epe'ira  having  spun  two  threads  along  the  cane,  had  cut 


one  of  them,  which,  carried  by  the  wind,  had  become  at- 
tached to  some  object  on  the  bank,  and  so  served  the 
spider  as  a  bridge  across  the  water.  Mr.  Spence  believes 
that  spiders,  when  adult,  always  use  similar  means  to 
cross  water.  M.  le  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau  supported 
the  opinion. — L'Imtitut. 

CRITIQUB    UPON    NATURE. 

Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Life,"  says  that 
"  the  great  toe  seems  to  be  an  abortive  attempt  of  Nature 
at  making  a  thumb !"  Query,  Would  the  great  toe  have 
been  more  perfect  had  she  succeeded  in  her  attempt,  and 
made  a  thumb  of  it  ?  We  once  heard  a  physician  say  the 
same  of  a  horse's  hoof,  that  it  was  an  abortive  attempt  at 
making  a  hand,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  said  we  might 
easily  perceive  the  model  of  the  five  fingers  in  dissecting 
the  hoof.  It  is  strange  that  she  has  never  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  out.  If  she  should  ultimately  succeed, 
and  make  a  hand  of  the  hoof,  what  a  vast  improvement 
it  woidd  make  in  the  animal's  shape !  We  wish  her  God 
speed,  and  hope  in  the  mean  while  that  she  Avill  carefully 
study  Dr.  Morgan's  "  Philosophy  of  Life :"  she  will  find 
some  useful  matter  in  the  work. — N.  B.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded much  better  with  monkeys'  great  toes  than  ours ; 
for  she  has  made  thumbs  of  them  all. 


THE  IGNORANCE  OF  WISDOM. 


Vegetables  and  zoophytes  (or  the  lowest  order  of  ani- 
mals) are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  diose  mostly  the 
results  of  accidental  violence  ;  while  the  higher  orders  of 
animals  become  subjected  to  malady  in  proportion  as  the 
character  of  their  animality  is  exalted,  and  the  physical 
more  subjected  to  the  moral  being.  The  sensual  grati- 
fication of  appetite  is  usually  characterized  as  brutal,  a 
most  unjust  libel  on  the  subject  of  comparison.  Inor- 
dinate gratifications  of  sense  are  tlie  fatal  prerogatives  of 
reason,  and  the  further  an  animal  is  removed  from  the 
human  organization,  the  purer  are  its  habits  and  the 
more  healthy  its  life.— Sir  T.  C  Morgan. 


COLLEGE    DIVINITY. 


At  a  late  catechetical  examination  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  an  examiner,  well  known  for  his  delight  in  bad- 
gering blockheads,  enjoyed  the  following  treat :— Q.  It 
is  recorded  in  Scripture  that  a  beast  spoke,— what  was 
the  beast?— .4.  A  whale.     Q.  To  whom  did  the  whale 

speak  ? A.  To  Moses  in  the  bulruslies.     Q.  AVliat  did 

the  whale  say  }—A.  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian.  Q.  And  what  did  Moses  reply  ?— .4.  Thou 
art  the  man. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  verses  on  the  death  of  a  Young  Lady  are  very  beauti. 

ful;  but  as  we  had  something  of  the  same  nature  iu  our 

last,  we  withhold  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

The  story  of  fair  Anne  is  more  general  in  its  application 

— and  consequently  more  suitable. 
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SYSTEM    OF    NATURE. 

In  our  two  first  numbers  we  have  pointed  out  the  unity, 
the  duality,  and  the  trinity  of  Nature — and  what  have  we 
made  of  them  ?  Very  little,  if  any  thing ;  only  we  have 
demonstrated  that  she  acts  universally  in  these  three  ca. 
pacities.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that 
the  other  numbers,  from  one  to  infinity,  are  not  equally 
characteristic  of  nature.  For  what  is  there,  or  what  can 
there  be,  which  is  not  characteristic  of  nature  ?  but  some 
features  or  peculiarities  are  more  general  than  others ; 
and  those  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, and  may  be  called  primary  ;  leading  directly  to,  or 
forming  the  foundation  of,  first  principles. 

Perfect  unity  is  motionless,  because  it  is  solitude :  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  excitement  and  lead  to  action.  In  or- 
der to  create  motion,  there  must  be  two  powers ;  the  one 
must  excite,  and  the  other  must  be  excited.  Their  na- 
tures are  opposite,  but  to  this  opposition  they  owe  all 
their  energy.  Thus,  the  magnet  attracts,  the  needle  is 
attracted.  The  lover  woos  his  mistress ;  the  mistress 
yields  to  his  caresses. 

But  the  union  or  collision  of  two  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  third — the  effect  produced.  Thus  when 
carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  one  tumbler,  and  tartaric 
acid  in  another,  these  are  two  powers  at  rest ;  the  one  is 
an  acid,  the  other  is  an  alkali — the  acid  being  supposed 
by  chemists  to  be  generally  produced  by  an  excess  of  oxy- 
gen— the  alkali  by  hydrogen.  Pour  the  contents  of  one 
of  these  tumblers  into  the  other,  and  instantly  a  keen  fer- 
mentation is  produced,  and  the  product  of  the  two  agenu 
is  what  we  call  soda  water.  Now,  one  half  of  the  meta- 
physical world  of  Christendom  and  Heathendom  is,  or 
has  been,  at  variance  with  the  other  half,  upon  a  subject 
which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  rendered  quite  as  in- 
telligible as  any  thing  in  nature  can  be,  by  this  simple 
process.  The  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  controversy  re- 
solves itself  finally  into  a  philosophical  question,  and  both 
are  true—Nature  at  rest  is  unity ;  Nature  in  action  is  a 
trinity. 

This  splendid  philosophical  question,  however,  is  not 
yet  begim  to  be  discussed.  \VTiat  has  been  said  and  what 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  by  those  who  call  them, 
selves  by  these  opposite  names,  has  only  been  the  infan- 
tine development  of  a  truth,  which  will  yet  be  embraced 
by  all  the  future  discoveries  of  science.  It  has  been  the 
embryo  of  a  great  scientific  question,  which  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  has  confined  to  the  analysis  of  the  person  of 
a  finite  individual,  instead  of  extending  it  as  they  ought 
to  the  illimitable  existence  of  the  universe.  But  what  has 


been  done  in  this  controversy  has  been  of  great  ultimate 
benefit.     The  attempt  to  establish  an  erroneous  doctrine 
is  always  useful.     It  cannot  succeed.    There  is  suflicient 
resisunce  in  nature  to  shake  it  whilst  its  power  lasts ; 
and   the  discrepancies,   inconsistencies,  and  discontent 
which  it  creates,  at  last  unveil  the  minds  of  its  abettors, 
and  dispel  the  visions  of  unenlightened  fancy.  Tlipy  know 
then  the  evil  of  building  upon  fundamental  errors,  and 
the  value  of  truth  is  more  highly  appreciated.     Hence  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  world,  that  as  the  fruit  is  hurtful,  or  even  poi- 
sonous to  the  stomach  before  it  is  matured,  though  con- 
taining the  elemenu  of  iu  future  virtues ;  so,  in  the 
intellectual  growth  of  most  important  elementary  truths, 
the  early  stages  are  characterized  by  evils  of  an  exceed- 
ingly noxious  nature,  gradually  declining  in  virulence, 
and  increasing  in  saluhrity  as  puberty  approaches.    But 
as  children  are  fond  of  plucking  and  eating  the  fruit  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  so  men,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  the  gloom 
of  intellectual  midnight,  before  the  sun  of  righteousness 
has  arisen,  have  mistaken  error  for  truth,  eggs  for  chickens, 
and  types  for  substances ;  they  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  so 
that  their  teeth  are  set  on  etlge,  and  their  bellies  are  bitter. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  parties  to  which  we 
have  above  alluded  has    acteil  the   most  childish   and 
fooUsh  part ;  but  this  we  know,  that  neither  had,  or  yet 
has,  the  slightest  idea  of  the  truth  and  sublimity  of  the 
subject  of  controversy.    When  once  they  have  got  a 
glimpse  of  it,  the  truth  is  too  simple  ever  to  be  disputed, 
and  so  extremely  accommodating  as  to  embrace  and   re- 
concile the  peculiar  notions  of  both.     We  can  only  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  disUnt  when  the  minds  of  men 
shall  be  emancipated  from  the  petty  sectarian  dungeons 
in  which  they  have  been  vainly  groping  for  the  sunshine 
of  heaven,  that  they  will  burst  the  bonds  of  mental  and 
spiritual  oppressioiTwhich  now  gall  the  limbs  of  the  most 
enlightened,  and  the  most  liberal  of  all  sects,  both  reli- 
gious and  antireligious,  and  study  Nature  and  all  her  con- 
tents without  fear  or  prepossession. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  most  enlightened  and  civi- 
lized of  the  present  age — men  who  have  measured  the 
heavens  and  weighed  the  air,  and  removed  the  veil  from 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature ;  who  aim  at  the  con^ 
version  of  foreign  nations,  and  disperse  in  a  hundred 
diff*erent  tongues  the  records  of  their  own  faith,  and  pro- 
phetic glimpses  of  a  world  to  come,  to  remove  the  igno- 
rance and  cure  the  dissensions  of  other  lands — themselves 
engaged  in  the  most  vague  and  childish  disputations, 
which  even  a  Calmuc  TarUr  has  suflicient  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  nature  to  determine.  But  they  who  assume 
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the  right  of  instructing  others^  require  themselves  to  be 
taught.     They  have  all  departed  from  nature;    been 
drilled  by   parental   instruction,    and   the    dunning  of 
priestly  importunity,   into  an   artificial  philosophy,   to 
which  the  power  of  public  opinion  still  keeps  them  en- 
slaved, long  after  it  has  lost  its  moral  power,  and  ceased 
to  be  a  light  unto  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  their  patli. 
But  obstinacy  on  one  side  invariably  raises  up  the  op- 
posite spirit  of  obstinacy  on  the  other.     The  spirit  of 
resistance  is  easily  excited  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  be  very  bold,  very  positive,  and  very  confident,  and 
you  are  sure  to  kindle  a  flame  of  boldness,  positiveness, 
and  confidence  in  some  other  party  equal  to  your  own. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  preserving  order,  and  checking  the 
immoderate  ardour  or  absurdity  of  one  party,  by  the 
equally  immoderate  ardour  and  absurdity  of  another.    It 
is  the  alkali  and  the  acid  in  collision,  of  which  the  con- 
sequence is  what  is  vulgarly  called  a   "  flare-up,"  and 
then  everlasting  repose  in  the  neutralization  or  subjection 
of  both  parties  which  follows.     Thus,  the  absurdities 
which  men  have  taught  respecting  the  character  of  Deity, 
and  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  and  cruelties  into  which 
they  have  led  them,  have  caused  a  revival  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  old  Epicurean  doctrine  of  the  promiscuous 
concourse  of  atoms,  as  a  negative  wherewith  to  assail  the 
dogmatical  affirmative  of  the  schools ;  and  now  the  two 
parties  range  themselves  against  each  other  in  mutual  hos- 
tility, equally  confident  of  success ;  but  another  doctrine, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two,  is  yet  in  the  womb 
of  thought,  and  will  neutraUze  them  both.     The  analogy 
of  nature,  and  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  reasoning  of 
both  parties,  might  have  taught  them  so  long  ago;  but  if 
one  party  should  prove  to  be  obstinate,  another  must  be 
found  equally  obstinate  to  keep  it  in  order ;  and  the  more 
opposed  the  two  parties  at  first  are,  the  better  for  the  final 
elicitation  of  truth :  it  kindles  the  zeal  and  rouses  the 
genius — collects  materials  for  argument  and  illustration — 
and  enables  them  who  come  in  at  the  consummation  to 
decide  with  clearness  and  judgment.     One  generation  is 
a  pioneer  for  another ;  it  removes  the  stones,  and  breaks 
the  clods  on  the  same  soil,  on  which  one  generation  shall 
sow  the  seed,  and  another  reap  the  fruit.     The  growth  is 
everlasting,  and  the  progress  foresees  no  termination — 
happiness  is  in  store  for  the  species — and  if  the  prospect 
for  individuals  were  equally  bright,  our  joy  would  be 
complete.     For  what  is  the  species .''    Nothing  at  aU.     It 
lias  no  consciousness,  no  memory,  no  perception.     The 
individual  alone  is  any  thing — the  species  is  an  abstraction. 
But  let  us  go  boldly  on,  and  fight  the  battles  of  opinion. 
Truth  knows  no  fear;  error  alone  is  timorous.     It  sub- 
dues by  force — it  withholds — it  insists.  VVhy  ?    Because 
it  cannot  confute.     The  lies  are  numerous  which  each 
party  tells  in  its  owa  defence;  and  the  zeal  with  which 
these  lies  are  abetted  for  the  sake  of  effect,  is  revolting  to 
an  honest  mind  :  on  which  account  the  best  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  fellow  men  have  retired  from  contro- 
versy.    But  if  all  were  to  follow  their  example,  it  would 
stagnate  the  mind  of  the  species  for  ever.  We  nmst  con- 
tinue to  strive  until  a  general  coalescence  takes  place,  and 
make  war  with  error  that  we  may  be  at  peace  with  truth. 

the;shepherd. 


JOSEPH  WOLTT. 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  individuals  arise  of  a  singular 
organization  for  prosecuting  benevolent  designs,  which 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  appear  impracticable  to  human 
perseverance,  or  attended  with  personal  inconveniences 
and  sacrifices,  which  are  worse  than  death  itself.  But  as 
hunger  is  the  best  of  sauces  to  the  stomach,  so  enthusi- 
asm, or  entire  absorption  of  thought,  makes  ample  com- 
pensation for  all  the  sufferings  and  privations  which  we 
experience  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  object.  How 
few  men  could  be  found  in  one  single  generation,  pre- 
pared to  encounter  such  hardships  as  those  to  which 
Mungo  Park,  Laing,  the  Landers,  and  others,  have  vo- 
Imitarily  submitted,  all  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  science, 
or  securing  to  themselves  the  honest  reputation  of  having 
accomplished  an  arduous  and  a  useful  task  !  The  love  o£ 
approbation  we  believe  is  the  strongest  motive  which 
stimulates  them  to  action ;  but  in;how  very  few  is  that 
passion  so  powerfully  excited,  and  so  usefully  ! 

But  religion  seepas  yet  to  be  the  greatest  field  of  en  - 
thusiasm  and  sdf.sacrifices,  as  well  as  the  arena  of 
burning  strife  for  worldly  preferments,  rich  endowments, 
and  pampering  luxuries.  The  contrast  is  singular,  but 
the  devotion  and  self-denial  of  a  Christian  missionary 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  idleness,  the  hypocrisy, 
and  impiety  of  a  clerical  hierarch  and  sinecurist  are 
outrageous. 

Joseph  Wolff  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  mis- 
sionary of  the  day.  He  is  a  Jew  by  birth,  the  son  of  a 
Rabbi,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  in  early  youth, 
was  etlucated  at  Rome  under  the  eye  of  the  Pope,  ques- 
tioned his  supremacy,  his  divinity, ^[and  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Virgin ;  was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  at  last 
found  his  way  to  Protestantism  and  England,  the  land  of 
heresy.  Wolff  is  a  man  of  rare  talent  and  moral  courage, 
an  excellent  Oriental  scholar,  who  has  preached  in  one 
day  in  six  different  languages  to  the  natives  of  Syria;  and 
is  therefore  eminently  qualified,  by^nature  and  education, 
for  a  mission  to  the  East.  His  whole  soul  is  engulphed 
in  the  single  desire  of  converting  his  infidel  brethren  of 
the  house  of  Israel;  and  since  the  year  1822  he  has  been 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  that  arduous  work,  travel- 
ling about  in  the  land  of  the  sun,  with  chests  packed 
with  the  Bible  Society's  Oriental  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  head  well  stored  with  the  literature  of  the 
East.  Of  his  success  we  can  say  but  little ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  converted  many  of  his  eastern 
brethren,  and  distributed  many  thousands  of  Syriac 
Bibles  amongst  men  of  education^  who  never  before  had 
such  a  book  in  their  possession.  Mr.  Way's  description 
of  him  is  very  remarkable.  "  A  man  who  at  Rome  calls 
the  Pope  '  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  and  tells  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  '  their  Gemara  is  a  lie  ;'  who  passes  his  days 
in  disputation  and  his  nights  in  digging  the  Talmud ;  to 
whom  a  floor  of  brick  is  a  feather  bed,  and  a  box  a  bol- 
ster; who  makes  or  finds  a  friend  alike  in  the  persecutor 
of  his  former  or  present  faith ;  who  can  conciliate  a  pacha 
or  confute  a  patriarch  ;  who  travels  without  money  or  a 
guide,  speaks  without  an  interpreter,  Uves  on  any  food, 
forgives  any  insult,  forgets  every^flattery  ;  who  knows 
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little  of  worldly  conduct,  and  yet  accommodates  himself 
to  all  men  without  offending  any ;  such  a  man  must  ex- 
cite great  attention  in  a  people  whose  monotony  of  man- 
ners have  been  imdisturbed  for  centuries.  As  a  pioneer 
he  is  matchless,  whether  he  has  to  find  or  make  his  way ; 
but  if  order  is  to  be  estabhshetl,  or  arrangements  made, 
trouble  not  Wolff!  He  knows  no  church  but  his  heart, 
no  caUing  but  his  duty,  no  dispensation  but  that  of 
preaching,  &c.  By  such  an  instrument,  whom  no  col- 
lege could  hold,  whom  no  school  has  taught,  is  the  way  of 
the  Judean  wilderness  preparing."  This  is,  no  doubt, 
overcharged,  and  written  for  effect ;  but  still  Wolff  is  a 
wonderful  character — treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Martyn 
and  Brainerd — possessing  the  same  spirit,  equal,  if  not 
greater  talents  than  Martyn,  a  better  constitution  and  better 
luck.  Many  will  be  apt  to  enquire  what  good  such  a  man 
can  do— is  he  not  perpetuating  the  reign  of  strife,  and 
supplanting  one  unintelligible  dogma  of  unenlightened 
mytticism  by  another  equally  unintelligible  and  noxious 
in  its  moral  effects  ?  We  answer,  no  apparent  good  ;  but 
all  such  characters  are  useful  members  of  society  ;  he  is 
opening  up  a  communication  between  tfie  East  and  the 
West,  the  good  effects  of  which  will  Iiereaftar  be  expe- 
rienced. In  a  country  such  as  this,  his  services  are  not 
required.  He  is  an  enthusiast.  The  spiritual  zeal  of 
European  population  is  now  being  tempered  by  the  mo- 
deration of  science,  and  the  success  of  his  preaching  in  a 
land  like  England  would  be  a  retrograde  step.  But  not  so 
in  the  East.  There  he  meets  with  a  population,  who  are 
far  behind  with  respect  to  general  information,  whose 
religious  enthusiasm  presents  a  suitable  counterpart  to  his 
own,  and  to  whom  any  free  correspondence  with  the 
western  world  must  ultimately  convey  beneficial  in. 
formation,  and  prepare  them  for  reciprocal  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  social  intercourse.  Moreover,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  religious  enthusiasm  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  task  he  has  engaged  in;  where  then  could  he 
find  his  zeal?  He  is  independent,  and  can  live  in  affluence 
at  home. 

But  whatever  good  may  result  from  such  missions 
ultimately,  no  immediate  good  would  result  from  the 
conversion  of  those  Orientalists  to  such  opinions  as  those 
of  Wolff— who  is  an  exdutive  Christian  of  the  old  school. 
He  has  been  treated  with  more  lenity  than  a  Mahometan 
missionary  would  be  treated  by  the  Christians.  Maho- 
metan princes  have  received  his  books,  and  patronized 
him  in  the  establishment  of  schools :  what  Christian 
would  do  so  for  a  learned  Mahometan  ?  But  at  Con- 
stantinople many  have  suffered  severe  persecution  for 
professing  his  principles  ;  Jews  offer  large  bribes  to  the 
judges  to  put  the  apostates  to  death.  But  when  we  read 
the  following  little  anecdote,  so  characteristic  of  the  high 
sense  of  honour  which  prevails  in  the  East,  we  wondcf 
what  other  religion  now  taught  amongst  men  could  sub- 
stitute a  better  spirit  for  the  one  it  seeks  to  destroy ;  it  is 
very  short : 

"  A  peasant  of  Bethlehem  besought  me  to  give  him 
Arabic  Psalters  and  Gospels.  When  I  told  him  my 
trunks  were  not  arrivetl  from  Daraietta,  he  desired  me 
to  receive  his  money,  that  I  might  not  forget  to  send  the 
books." 


This  needs  no  comment — this  man  would  not  have 
been  so  simple  and  unsuspicious  if  he  had  been  reared 
amid  the  knavery  and  dishonesty  of  Christendom.  We 
sljall  close  with  the  following  characteristic  interview 
with  a  Yezedi,  who  somewhat  puzzled  in  argument  the 
son  of  Jacob. 

Interview  with  a  Yezedi. 

Asking  if  he  was  a  Kurd,  the  man  replietl,  "  I  am  a 
Yezedi  of  the  order  of  Danadia." — W.  What  is  your 
belief?  Y.  We  never  do  so  (hfting  his  hands  toward 
heaven  and  bowing  his  knees). — W.  Do  you  sometimes 
think  of  God?  Y.  Never. — Having  heard  that  they 
worshipi)ed  the  devil,  Wolff  asked  him.  Y.  We  worship 
nothing ;  never  mention  him  you  have  just  named,  and 
we  love  him  whom  you  have  named. — W.  Do  you  beUeve 
the  devil  is  good  ?  Y.  No. — W.  Why  love  him,  then  ? 
Y.  Thus  it  is. — W.  Do  you  beUeve  the  existence  of  a 
God  ?  Y.  We  believe.— W.  Why  not  pray  to  him, 
then  ?  Y.  Thus  it  is. — W.  If  I  gave  you  a  present, 
would  you  thank  me?  Y.  I  woidd  give  you  many 
thanks  for  a  present. — W.  God  gives  you  life,  breath, 
clothes,  raiment ;  his  sun  shines  over  yo  u  ;  why  do  you 
not  dunk  him  ?  Thus  it  is. — W.  Do  you  not  know  how 
to  read  ?  Y.  None  of  us. — W.  Have  you  any  priests  ? 
Y.  No. — "  Khalil  Agha,  a  murderer,  is  their  chief," 
says  Wolff;  "  they  live  in  tents ;  are  numerous.  I  left 
that  horrid  professor  of  the  devil,  and  tried  to  pray  for 
him.  The  Yezedi  never  prays !  never  lifts  up  his  hands 
to  heaven  !  never  bows  down  !     '  Thus  it  is  ?' " 

There  are  many  Yezedis  in  England,  whose  knees  are 
so  stiff,  that  all  the  eloquence,  learning,  and  magisterial 
power  of  the  church  could  not  bend  them.     Thus  it  is. 

THB    ^JVANDERBR. 

Behold  that  young  traveller— how  slowly  he  moves, 

How  dejectctl  he  seems,  and  forlorn  ! 
Alas !  he  is  wandering  from  all  that  he  loves, 

From  the  sunshine,  to  buffet  the  storm. 
Let  us  pity  his  follies,  and  blame  liim  not  so ; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  us  know. 
Oh,  heed  not  so  much  what  the  rigid  ones  say. 

For  they  sometimes  too  quickly  condemn  ; 
'Twas  their  harsh  upbraidings  that  drove  him  away 

From  the  friends  ne  may  ne'er  see  again  ; 
They  censured  his  follies  and  made  him  do  so ; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  them  know. 
Could  they  notice  his  heart  boat,  or  hear  his  soft  prayers; 

Could  tney  mark  when  he  stifles  a  sigh ; 
Did  Uiey  know  how  he  struggles  to  lighten  his  cares. 

Or  benold  the  moist  drop  in  his  eye ; 
They  would  pity  his  follies  and  blame  him  not  so ; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  nojie  of  them  know. 
Nor  say  tliat  affection  has  fled  from  his  breast. 

Though  away  from  them  all  he  may  roam  ; 
For  deep  in  his  bosom  she  takes  up  her  rest. 

And  often  reminds  him  of  home. 
Then  pity  his  follies  and  blame  him  not  so ; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  us  know. 
Sad  would  the  tele  be  his  tongue  could  reveal. 

Which  his  pride  shall  for  ever  suppress  ; 
'Tis  enough  that  his  sorrows  have  taught  him  to  feel 

How  the  world  treats  a  man  in  distress. 
So,  pity  his  follies  and  blame  him  not  so  ; 
Poor  fellow  !  he  suffers  when  none  of  us  know. 
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DESTRUCTION    AND    CREATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

These  two  words  are  used  every  day,  but  are  almost 
always  misunderstood.  What  is  commonly  called 
destruction,  is  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  form 
arising  from  a  new  arrangement  of  parts.  Destruction, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  something 
that  never  occurs  in  Nature.  Man  cannot  destroy  the 
smallest  particle  of  matter,  although  he  frequently  as- 
sumes to  himself  the  possession  of  such  power  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  coUoquial  speech.  Thus,  when  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  brought  in  contact  with  flame,  it  burns 
away,  leaving  almost  nothing  behind ;  the  vulgar  say  is 
is  destroyed;  and  in  like  manner  the  coal  we  employ  it 
destroyed,  the  gas  destroyed,  the  oil  destroyed;  but  phi- 
losophically and  in  reality  not  a  single  atom  of  matter  has 
been  annihilated;  change  of  form  and  change  of  compo- 
sition have  certainly  occurred,  but  no  destruction  of 
matter  has  taken  place. 

Many  other  processes  appear  to  favour  the  erroneous 
supposition  of  destruction.  If  we  expose  chalk  to  a 
high  temperature,  it  very  speedily  decreases  in  weight, — 
a  circumstance  that  is  immediately  explained  by  the  che- 
mical philosopher,  who  knows  very  well  that  chalk  is 
composed  of  two  ingredients,  lime  and  carbonic  acid, 
united  or  bound  together  by  the  power  of  attraction,  and 
that  heat  dissolves  the  connexion  between  the  two,  com- 
pelling the  carbonic  acid  to  assume  the  aerial  form  and 
fly  away.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation,  and  that 
there  is  no  absolute  destruction  of  matter,  we  may  learn 
from  actual  experiment;  for  by  collecting  the  carbonic 
acid  as  it  is  thrown  off,  we  find  that  it  is  exactly  equal  in 
weight  to  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  chalk;  and 
finally,  if  we  add  the  carbonic  acid  thus  collected  to  the 
lime  from  which  it  was  driven,  the  two  bodies  immedi- 
ately reunite  and  regenerate  the  original  compound  chalk, 
without  alteration  of  weight,  or  any  other  essential  par- 
ticular. 

In  hke  manner  may  be  easily  explained  other  appa- 
rently more  complicated  processes;  as  for  example,  the 
combustion  of  wood,  coal,  and  other  inflammable  mate- 
rials. These  bodies  are  of  a  compound  nature,  consist, 
ing  of  several  simple  elements  united  together  in  a  cer- 
tain order  and  proportion.  This  order  and  proportion 
are  disturbed  by  the  conjoined  influence  of  heat  and  air; 
a  revolution  among  the  elements  is  established,  new 
unions  are  formed,  new  substances  are  generated,  and 
these  being  mostly  gaseous,  rise  into  the  air  and  escape 
from  vulgar  observation. 

If  we  proceed  as  before,  and  collect  the  products  of 
our  experiment,  the  aerial  and  solid  substances  that  are 
formed,  and  submit  them  to  the  test  of  the  balance,  no 
diminution  of  weight  can  be  detected,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  considerable  increase  of  weight  is  observable. 
How  is  this?  Have  we  created  matter  ?  Certainly  not, 
Man  cannot  create  a  single  grain.  In  many  of  our  ope- 
rations we  appear  to  create  matter,  the  substances  we 
employ  very  frequently  increase  in  weight,  but  this  in- 
crease of  weight  is  always  derived  from  some  other 
department  of  nature,  which  suffers  a  corresponding 
diminution.  When  mercury  is  boiled  in  contact  with 
the  air,  its  weight  is  augmented,  for  it  combines  with 
oxygen,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air ;  hence  the  appa- 
rent creation  of  matter.  When  combustible  bodies  are 
burnt,  the  same  element,  oxygen,  combines  with  their 
most  important  principles,  and  of  course  the  weight  of 
the  products  is  greater  than  that  of  the  original  body 
before  it  sustained  decomposition.    To  assert,  therefore. 


that  in  these  and  similar  instances  we  have  created  mat- 
ter, is  almost  as  absurd  as  the  statement  of  that  sapient 
individual,  who  maintained  that  the  world  had  mate- 
rially increased  in  weight,  and  as  a  proof  alluded  to  the 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  since  the  beginning, 
forgetting  the  woods  that  have  been  depopulated,  and  the 
mines  and  quarries  that  have  been  exhausted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  those  erections.] 

In  a  word,  the  various  processes  that  are  continually 
going  on  around  us,  and  that  appear  instances  of  crea- 
tion and  destruction,  are  nothing  more  than  new  ar- 
rangements of  the  particles  of  matter.  These  new 
arrangements  are  in  many  cases  under  the  control  of 
man ;  but  to  destroy  or  to  create  exceeds  the  limits  of 
any  finite  power.  R.  J. 

r.  S.  I  intended  to  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  de- 
struction of  organic  beings,  but  was  afraid  of  being  too 
tedious.  You  shall  have  them  next  week,  if  you  thii>k 
the  above  worthy  of  insertion. 

TERMITES,  OR  VtTHITE  ANTS  OF  AFRICA. 

The  white  ants  of  Africa  are  the  most  formidable  and  in- 
telligent of  the  species;  their  hills,  or  communities,  are 
large  and  spacious  buildings  of  mud,  rising  nine,  ten,  and 
a  dozen  feet  in  height.  These  buildings  consist  in  the 
interior  of  innumerable  cells,  pipes,  or  avenues,  halls, 
and  bridges,  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  animal, 
render  them  much  more  huge  and  commodious  buildings 
than  are  ever  constructed  by  human  beings.  The  ter- 
mites arborum,  or  tree  ants,  build  their  nests  on  the 
tops  of  large  trees,  sometimes  seventy  or  eighty  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  the  nest  itself  is  quite  as  large  as  a  hogs- 
head, and  so  compact,  strong,  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
tree  that  no  wind  or  storm  can  destroy  it  without  at  the 
same  time  breaking  the  branch  on  which  it  is  supported. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Smeathman's  account  of  these  in- 
dustrious creatures : — 

"  There  are  of  every  species  of  termites  three  orders. 
Of  these  the  working  insects  or  labourers  are  always  the 
most  numerous.  In  the  termites  bellicosi  there  seem 
to  be  at  least  one  hundred  labourers  to  one  of  the  fighting 
insects  or  soldiers.  The  labourers  are  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  twenty-five  of  them  weigh  about  a 
grain  ;  so  that  they  are  not  so  large  as  some  of  our  ants. 
From  their  external  habit  and  fondness  for  wood,  they 
have  been  very  expressively  called  '  wood-lice.'  They 
resemble  them,  it  is  true,  very  much  at  a  distance,  but 
they  run  faster  than  any  other  insects  of  their  size,  and 
are  incessantly  bustling  about  their  affairs. 

"  The  second  order,  or  soldiers,  have  a  very  different 
form  from  the  labourers,  and  have  been  by  some  authors 
supposed  to  be  the  males,  and  the  former  neuters :  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  same  insects  as  the  foregoing,  only 
they  have  undergone  a  change  of  form,  and  approach  one 
degree  nearer  to  the  perfect  state.  They  are  now  much 
larger,  being  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to  fif- 
teen of  the  labourers. 

"  There  is  now  likewise  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  mouth ;  for  in  the  for- 
mer state  the  mouth  is  evidently  calculated  for  gnawing 
and  holding  bodies ;  but  in  this  state,  the  jaws  being 
shaped  just  like  two  very  sharp  awls  a  little  jagged,  they 
are  incapable  of  any  thing  but  piercing  or  wounding,  for 
which  purposes  they  are  very  effectual,  being  as  hard  as 
a  crab's  claw,  and  placed  in  a  strong  horny  head,  which 
ia  of  a  nut-brown  colour^  and  larger  than  all  the  rest  of 
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I  the  body  together,  which  seems  to  labour  under  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  it :  on  which  account  perhaps  the 
animal  is  incapable  of  climbing  up  perpendicular  sur- 
faces. 

The  third  order,  or  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state, 
varies  its  form  still  more  than  ever.  The  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  diflfer  almost  entirely  from  the  same  parts 
in  the  labourers  and  soldiers;  and,  beside  this,  the  animal 
is  now  furnished  with  four  large  brownish,  transparent 
wings,  with  which  it  is  at  the  time  of  emigration  to  wing 
its  way  in  search  of  a  new  settlement.  In  short,  it  dif- 
fers 80  much  from  its  form  and  appearance  in  the  other 
two  states,  that  it  has  never  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
animal,  but  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in  the  same  nests  ; 
and  some  of  these  have  distrusted  the  evidence  of  their 
senses.  It  was  so  long  before  I  met  with  them  in  their 
nests  myself,  that  I  doubted  the  information  that  was 
given  me  by  the  natives,  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
family.  Indeed  we  may  open  twenty  nests  without  find- 
ing one  winged  one,  for  these  are  to  be  found  only  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when  they 
undergo  the  last  change,  which  is  preparative  to  their 
colonization. 

In  the  winged  state  they  have  also  much  altered  their 
size  as  well  as  form.    Their  bodies  now  measure  between 
six  and   seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  their 
wings  above  two  inches  and  a  half  from  tip  to  tip,  and 
they  are  equal  in  bulk  to  about  thirtv  labourers,  or  two 
soldiers ;  tney  are  now  also  furnished  with  two  large  eyes 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  very  conspicuous. 
If  they  have  any  before,  they  are  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.    Probably  in  the  two  first  states,  tlieir  eyes, 
if  they  have  any,  may  be  small  like  those  of  moles;  for, 
as  they  live  like  these  animals  always  under  ground,  they 
have  as  little  occasion  for  these  organs,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  do  not  discover  them  ;  but  the  case 
is  much  altered  when  they  arrive  at  the  winged  state  in 
which  they  are  to  roam,  though  but  for  a  few  hours, 
through  the  wide  air,  and  explore  new  and  distant  re- 
gions.    In  this  form  the  animal  comes  abroad  during  or 
soon  after  the  first  tornado,  which  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
dry  season  proclaims  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  rains, 
and  seldom  waits  for  a  second  or  third  shower,  if  the 
first,  as  is  generally  the  case,  happens  in  the  night,  and 
brings  much  wet  after  it.     The  quantities  that  are  to  be 
found  the  next  morning  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  particularly  on  the  waters,  is  astonishing ;  for  their 
wings  are  only  calculated  to  carry  them  a  few  hours,  and 
after  the  rising  of  the  sun  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  to  be 
found   with  four  wings,  unless  the   morning  continues 
rainy,  when  here  and  there  a  solitary  being  is  seen  wing- 
ing Its  way  from  one   place  to  another,  as  if  solicitous 
only  to  avoid  its  numerous  enemies,  particularly  various 
species  of  ants  which  are  hunting  on  every  spray,  on  every 
leaf,  and  in  every  possible  place,  for  this  unhappy  race, 
of  which  probably  not  a  pair  in  many  millions  get  into  a 
place  of  safety,  fulfil  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  community. 

"Not  only  all  kinds  of  ants,  birds,  and  carnivorous 
reptiles,  as  well  as  insects,  are  upon  the  hunt  for  them. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  many  countries,  and  particularly 
of  that  part  of  Africa  where  I  was,  eat  them.  At  the 
time  of  swarming,  or  rather  of  emigration,  they  fall  into 
the  neighbouring  waters,  when  the  Africans  skim  them 
off  with  calaba.shes,  bring  large  kettles  full  of  them  to 
their  habitations,  and  parch  them  in  iron  pots  over  a 
gentle  fire,  stirring  them  about  as  is  usually  done  in 
roasting  coffee.  In  that  state,  without  sauce  or  any 
other  addition,  they  serve  them  as  delicious  food  ;  and 


they  put  them  by  handsfuU  into  their  mouths,  as  we  do 
comfits.  I  have  eaten  them  dressed  this  way  several  times, 
and  think  them  both  delicate,  nourishing,  and  whole- 
some ;  they  are  something  sweeter,  but  not  so  fat  and 
cloying,  as  the  caterpillar  or  maggot  of  the  palm-tree, 
snout^beetle,  curculio  pahnarum,  which  is  served  up  at 
all  the  luxurious  tables  of  M'est-Indian  epicures,  parti- 
cularly of  the  French,  as  the  greatest  dainty  of  the 
western  world." 

These  winged  aristocrats  are  now  of  no  more  use  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  except  for  procreation  :  but  as 
one  male  and  one  female  are  sufficient  for  a  nest,  the  la- 
bourers, or  first  year's  ants,  seize  upon  an  unresisting 
pair,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  come  within  their  reach 
at  the  proper  season,  and  drag  them  away  to  a  place  of 
security,  where  they  immediately  build  an  apartment  for 
them,  and  raise  a  splendid  super^^tructure  of  private  cells 
around  it.  By  and  by  the  queen  increases  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  being  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  times,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Smeathman,  the  size  of  a  common 
labourer.  This  size  is  occasioned  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
abdomen,  which  protrudes  eggs,  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
in  a  minute,  or  eighty  thousand  and  upwards  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  eggs  are  instantly  taken  up  by  the 
attendants,  carried  to  the  nurseries,  and  hatched ;  after 
which  the  young  are  carefully  reared  and  provided  with 
every  thing  necessary,  until  they  can  take  a  share  in  the 
labours  of  the  community. 

"  The  first  obiect  of  admiration  which  strikes  one  upon 
opening  tlie  hills  or  nests  of  the  termites,  is  the 
behaviour  of  the  soldiers.  If  you  make  a  breach  in  a 
slight  nart  of  the  building,  and  do  it  quickly  with  a 
strong  noe  or  pick-axe,  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  a 
soldier  will  run  out  and  walk  about  the  breach,  as  if  to 
see  whether  the  enemy  is  gone,  or  to  examine  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  attack.  He  will  sometimes  go  in  again, 
as  if  to  give  the  alarm  :  but  most  frequently,  in  a  short 
time,  is  followed  by  two  or  three  others,  who  run  as 
fast  as  they  can,  straggling  after  one  another,  and  are 
soon  followed  by  a  large  body,  who  rush  out  as  fast  as  the 
breach  will  permit  them  ;  and  so  they  proceed,  their 
number  increasina,  as  long  as  any  one  continues  battering 
their  building.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  rage  and 
fury  they  show.  In  their  hurry,  they  frequently  miss 
their  hold,  and  tumble  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  but 
recover  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  being 
blind,  bite  every  thing  they  run  against,  and  thus  make 
a  crackling  noise,  while  some  of  them  beat  repeatedly 
with  their  forceps  upon  the  building,  and  make  a  small 
vibrating  noise,  something  shriller  and  quicker  than  the 
ticking  of  a  watch.  I  could  distinguish  this  noise  at 
three  or  four  feet  distance,  and  it  continued  for  a  minute 
at  a  time,  with  short  intervals.  While  the  attack  pro- 
ceeds they  are  in  the  most  violent  agitation.  If  they  get 
hold  of  any  one,  they  will  in  an  instant  let  out  blood 
enough  to  weigh  against  their  whole  body  ;  and  if  it  is 
the  leg  they  wound,  you  will  see  the  stain  upon  the 
stocking  extend  an  inch  in  width.  They  matce  their 
hooked  jaws  meet  at  the  first  stroke,  and  never  quit  their 
hold,  but  suffer  themselves  to  be  puUed  away  leg  by 
1^.  and  piece  after  piece,  without  the  least  attempt  to 
escape.  On  the  other  hand,  keep  out  of  their  way,  and 
give  them  no  interruption,  and  they  will  in  less  than  halt, 
an  hour  retire  into  the  nest,  as  if  they  supposed  the  won 
derful  monster  that  damaged  their  castle  to  be  gone- 
beyond  their  reach.     Before  they  are  all  got  in,  you  will 
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see  the  labourers  in  motion,  and  hastening  in  various 
directions  towards  the  breach  ;  every  one  with  a  burden 
of  mortar  in  his  mouth  ready  temperetl.  This  they  stick 
upon  the  breach  as  fast  as  they  come  up,  and  do  it  witli 
so  much  despatch  and  faciUty,  that  aUhough  there  are 
thousands,  and  I  may  say  millions,  of  tliem,  they  never 
stop  or  embarrass  one  another ;  and  you  are  most  agree- 
ably deceived  when,  after  an  apparent  scene  of  hurry 
and  confusion,  a  regular  wall  arises,  gradually  filling  up 
the  chasm.  AVhile  they  are  thus  employed,  almost  all 
the  soldiers  are  retired  quite  out  of  sight,  except  here 
and  there  one,  who  saunters  about  among  six  hundred  or 
a  thousand  of  the  labourers,  but  never  touches  the  mortar 
either  to  Uft  or  carry  it.  One  in  particular  places  him- 
self close  to  the  wall  they  are  building.  This  soldier  will 
turn  himself  leisurely  on  all  sides,  and  every  now  and 
then,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two,  lift  up  his  head, 
and  with  his  forceps  beat  upon  the  building,  and  make 
the  vibration  noise  before-mentioned ;  on  which  imme- 
diately a  loud  hiss,  which  appears  to  come  from  all  the 
labourers,  issues  from  within-side  the  dome  and  all  the 
subterraneous  caverns  and  passages.  That  it  does  come 
from  the  labourers  is  very  evident,  for  you  will  see  them 
all  hasten  at  every  such  signal,  redouble  their  pace,  and 
work  as  fast  again. 

"  As  the  most  interesting  experiments  become  dull  by 
repetition,  so  the  uniformity  with  which  this  business  is 
carried  on,  though  so  very  wonderful,  at  last  satiates  the 
mind.  A  renewal  of  the  attack,  however,  instantly 
changes  the  scene,  and  gratifies  our  curiosity  still  more. 
At  every  stroke  we  hear  a  loud  hiss ;  and,  on  the  first, 
the  labourers  run  into  the  many  pipes  and  galleries  with 
which  the  building  is  perforated,  which  they  do  so  quickly 
that  they  seem  to  vanish,  for  in  a  few  seconds  all  are 
gone,  and  the  soldiers  rush  out  as  numerous  and  as  vin- 
dictive as  before.  On  finding  no  enemy,  they  return 
again  leisurely  into  the  hill,  and  very  soon  after  the 
labourers  appear  loaded  as  at  first,  as  active  and  as  sedu- 
lous, with  soldiers  here  and  there  among  them,  who  act 
just  in  the  same  manner,  one  or  other  of  tliem  giving 
the  signal  to  hasten  the  business. 

"  We  met  vast  obstacles  in  examining  the  interior  parts 
of  these  tumuli.  In  the  first  place,  the  works,  for 
instance,  the  apartments  which  surround  the  royal  cham- 
ber and  the  nurseries,  and  indeed  the  whole  interior 
fabric,  are  moist,  and  consequently  the  clay  is  very 
brittle :  they  have  also  so  close  a  connexion,  that  they 
can  only  be  seen,  as  it  were,  by  piece-meals :  for  having 
a  kind  of  geometrical  dependance  or  abutment  against 
each  other,  the  breaking  of  one  arch  pulls  down  two  or 
ihree.  To  these  obstacles  must  be  added  the  obstinacy 
of  the  soldiers,  who  fight  to  the  very  last,  disputing  every 
inch  of  ground  so  well  as  often  to  drive  away  the  negroes 
who  are  without  shoes,  and  make  white  people  bleed 
plentifully  through  their  stockings.  Neither  can  we  let 
a  building  stand  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior  parts 
without  interruption,  for  while  the  soldiers  are  defending 
the  out- works,  the  labourers  keep  barricading  all  the  way 
against  us,  stopping  up  the  different  galleries  and  passages 
which  lead  to  the  various  apartments,  particularly  the 
royal  chamber,  all  the  entrances  to  which  they  fiU  up  so 
artfuUy  as  not  to  let  it  be  distinguishable  while  it  remains 
moist :  and  externally  it  has  no  other  appearance  than 
that  of  a  shapeless  lump  of  clay.  It  is,  however,  easily 
found  from  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  building,  and  by  the  crowds  of  labourers  and  sol- 
diers which  surround  it,  who  show  their  loyalty  and  fide- 
lity by  dying  under  its  walls.  The  royal  chamber  in  a 
large  nest  is  capacious  enough  to  hold  many  hundreds  of 


tlie  attendants,  besides  the  royal  pair,  and  you  always 
find  it  as  full  of  tliem  as  it  will  hold.  These  faithful 
subjects  never  abandon  their  charge  even  in  the  last  dis- 
tress ;  for  whenever  I  took  out  the  royal  chamber,  and, 
as  I  often  did,  preserve  it  for  some  time  in  a  large  glass 
bowl,  all  the  attendants  continued  running  in  one  direc- 
tion round  the  king  and  queen  with  the  utmost  solicitude, 
some  of  them  stopping  on  every  circuit  at  the  head  of 
the  latter,  as  if  to  give  her  something.  When  they  came 
to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  tliey  took  the  eggs  from 
her,  and  carried  them  away,  and  piled  them  carefully 
together  in  some  part  of  the  chamber,  or  in  the  bowl, 
under,  or  behind  any  pieces  of  broken  clay  which  would 
lie  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

"  If  in  your  attack  on  the  hill  you  stop  short  of  the 
royal  chamber,  and  cut  down  about  half  of  the  building, 
and  leave  open  some  thousands  of  galleries  and  chambers, 
they  will  be  shut  up  with  thin  sheets  of  clay  before  the 
next  morning.  If  even  the  whole  is  pulled  down,  and 
the  different  buildings  are  thrown  in  a  confused  heap  of 
ruins,  provided  the  king  and  queen  are  not  destroyed  or 
taken  away,  every  interstice  between  the  ruins,  at  which 
either  cold  or  wet  can  possibly  enter,  will  be  so  covered 
as  to  exclude  both,  and,  if  the  animals  are  left  undisturbed, 
in  about  a  year  they  will  raise  the  building  to  near  its 
pristine  size  and  grandeur. 

"  The  marching  termites  are  not  less  curious  in  their 
order,  as  far  as  I  nave  had  an  opportuuity  of  observing 
them,  than  those  described  before.  This  species  seems 
much  scarcer  than  the  termites  belUcosi.  I  could  get 
no  information  relative  to  them  from  the  black  people, 
from  which  I  conjecture  they  are  little  known  to  them. 
My  seeing  them  was  very  accidental.  One  day,  having 
made  an  excursion  with  my  gun  up  the  river  Cameran- 
koes,  on  my  return  through  the  thick  forest,  whilst  I  was 
sauntering  very  silently  in  hopes  of  finiUng  some  sport, 
on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  loud  hiss,  which,  on  account  of  the 
many  serpents  in  those  countries  is  a  most  alarming 
sound.  The  next  step  caused  a  repetition  of  the  noise, 
which  I  soon  recognised,  and  was  rather  surprised,  seeing 
no  covered  ways  or  hills.  The  noise,  however,  led  me  a 
few  paces  from  the  path,  where,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure,  I  saw  an  army  of  termites  coming 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which  could  not  be  above 
four  or  five  inches  wide.  They  came  out  in  vast  numbers, 
moving  forward  as  fast  seemingly  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  march.  In  less  than  a  yard  from  this  place  they 
divided  into  two  streams  or  columns,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  first  order,  which  I  call  labourers,  twelve  or  fifteen  a- 
breast,  and  crowded  as  close  after  one  another  as  sheep  in 
a  drove,  going  straight  forward  without  deviating  to  the 
right  or  left.  Among  these,  here  and  there,  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  to  be  seen,  trudging  along  with  them  in  the 
same  manner,  neither  stopping  nor  turning ;  and  as  he 
carried  his  enormous  large  head  with  apparent  difficultj^ 
he  put  me  in  mind  of  a  very  large  ox  amidst  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Whilst  these  were  bustling  along,  a  great  many 
soldiers  were  to  be  seen  spread  about  on  both  sides  of  the 
two  lines  of  march,  some  a  foot  or  two  distant,  standing 
still  or  sauntering  about  as  if  upon  the  look-out  lest  some 
enemy  should  suddenly  come  upon  the  labourers.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  march  was  the  con- 
duct of  some  others  of  the  soldiers,  who  having  mounted 
the  plants  which  grow  thinly  here  and  there  in  the  thick 
shade,  had  placed  themselves  upon  the  points  of  the 
leaves,  which  were  elevated  ten  or  fifteen  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  hung  over  the  army  marching  below- 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  the  Other  of  them  beat  with 
his  forceps  upon  the  leaf,  and  made  the  same  sort  of 
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ticking  noise  which  I  had  so  frequently  observed  to  be 
made  by  the  soldier  who  acts  the  part  of  the  surveyor  or 
superintendent,  when  the  labourers  are  at  work  repairing 
a  breach  made  in  one  of  the  common  hills  of  the  ter- 
mites bellicosi.  This  signal  among  the  marching  white 
ants  produced  a  similar  effect;  for,  whenever  it  was  made, 
the  whole  army  returned  a  hiss,  and  obeyetl  the  signal  by 
increasing  their  pace  with  the  utmost  hurry.  The  soldiers 
who  had  mounted  aloft,  and  gave  their  signals,  sat  quite 
>-till  during  these  intervals  (except  making  now  and  then 

sUght  turn  of  the  head)  and  seemed  as  solicitous  to 
keep  their  posts  as  regular  centinels.  The  two  columns 
of  the  army  joined  into  one  about  twelve  or  fifteen  paces 
from  their  separation,  having  in  no  part  been  above  three 
yards  asunder,  and  then  descendctl  into  the  earth  by  two 
or  three  holes.  They  continued  marching  by  me  for 
above  an  hour  that  I  stood  admiring  them,  and  seemed 
neither  to  increase  or  diminish  their  numbers,  the  toldiers 
only  excepted,  who  quitted  the  line  of  march,  and  placed 
themselves  at  different  distances  on  each  side  of  the  two 
columns ;  for  they  appeared  much  more  numerous  before 
I  quitted  the  spot.  Not  expecting  to  see  any  change  in 
their  march,  and  being  pincned  for  time,  the  tide  being 
nearly  up,  and  our  departure  fixed  at  high  water,  I  quit- 
ted the  scene  with  some  r^ret,  as  the  observation  of  a 
day  or  two  might  have  afforded  mc  the  opiwrtunity  of 
exploring  the  reason  and  necessity  of  their  marching  with 
such  expedition,  as  well  as  of  discovering  their  cliicf 
settlement,  which  is  probably  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  large  hills  before  described. 

"  The  economy  of  nature  is  wonderfully  dispUyed  in 
a  comparative  observation  on  the  different  species  woo  are 
calculated  to  live  under  ground  until  they  have  wings, 
and  this  species,  which  marches  in  great  bodies  in  open 
day.  The  former,  in  the  two  first  states,  that  is,  of  Uu 
bourers  and  soldiers,  have  no  eyes  that  I  could  ever  dis- 
cover ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  the  winged  or  perfect 
state  in  which  thev  are  to  appear  abroad,  though  only  for 
a  few  hours,  and  tnat  chiefly  in  the  night,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  two  conspicuous  and  fine  eyes:  so  the  ter- 
mites viarum,  or  marching  bugga  bugs,  being  intended 
to  walk  in  the  open  air  and  li^it,  are  even  in  the  first 
state  furnished  with  eyes  proportionablv  as  fine  as  those 
wliich  are  given  to  tiie  wingeil  or  perfect  insects  of  the 
other  species." 

There  are  three  important  features  in  this  history  of 
the  ants.  Firwt,  all  are  producers  before  they  become 
superintendents,  or  what  are  called  soldiers,  which  is  a 
very  unsuitable  title ;  second,  each  becomes  a  superin. 
tcndent  in  his  turn,  that  is,  the  office  is  the  reward  of  age 
and  experience;  and  third,  there  is  one  father  and  mother 
for  the  whole  community— they  are  all  brethren.  It  is  a 
happy  nation  (for  a  nest  may  well  be  calletl  a  nation),  in 
which  the  greatest  order,  sobriety,  unanimity,  aud  con- 
cert prevail. 


BOOHOMT. 


It  is  a  Jewish  custom  to  rend  the  clothes  at  the  death 
of  t  friend  ;  and,  therefore,  the  disciples  of  Moses  very 
cautiously  «lress  themselves  in  their  worst  clothes  when 
any  member  of  the  family  is  at  the  point  of  death  ;  so 
that  a  Jewish  death-bed  is  a  very  doleful  scene  altogether. 
It  IS  ludicrous  to  think  of  Grief  hastily  unclothing  him- 
self, and  putting  on  his  worst  ware,  that  he  may  show 
his  coutempt  of  the  garments  of  the  flesh  by  tearing 
them  to  shreds. 


DRUNKENNESS. 

(^From  the  Parliamentary  Report. — Mr.  M.  Moore's 
evidence.) 

Have  you  made  any  observations  widi  respect  to  tlie 
number  of  persons  visiting  gin-shops  in  the  course  of 
any  given  period  ? — Yes ;  I  adopted  a  plan  a  few  months 
ago,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  number  of  persons  went 
into  the  leading  gin-shops  in  various  parts  of  London  ; 
and  I  commenced  by  attending  myself,  in  order  to  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  others.  1  afterwards  employed  two 
men  on  whose  testimony  I  could  depend,  and  the  result 
of  the  visits  they  made  to  these  houses  has  been  of  a 
very  appalling  character.  I  selected  11  houses,  and 
pernaps  the  Committee  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  not 
mentioning  their  names,  but  I  will  furnish  them  to  the 
chairman.  I  have  made  out  a  tabular  account  of  the 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  went  into 
each  house  on  each  day  for  one  week :  there  were  142,453 
men,  10S,393  women,  and  18,39^  children,  making  a 
grand  total  of  269,438  persons  who  went  into  tliosc  14 
hotues  in  one  week. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  in  that  docu- 
ment.'*— [The  Witne**  ddivered  in  the  tame  in  a  tabular 
form.'}  This  table  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  entered  1 1-  of  the  principal 
gin-aliops  in  London  and  its  suburbs  ;  of  which  there  are 
«  in  ArhitechiiMrl;  3  at  Afile  End  ;  1  in  East  Smithfield  ; 
1  in  the  Rorough  ;  1  in  Old  Street  Road  ;  Vi  in  IIoll)orn; 
1  in  Aloomsbury  ;  and  3  in  ^^'e8tl1unstcr.  From  these 
tabular  statements  it  was  shown,  thai,  at  tlie  principal 
gin-shop  in  Ilolbom,  there  entercid  on  tlie  Monday,  2S80 
men,  \%i&  women,  and  389  children,  making  a  total  of 
5024  in  one  single  day  ;  and  in  the  whole  week,  ]ti,98s 
persons  visited  one  single  house.  At  the  principal  gin. 
shop  in  Whitechapcl,  were  had  entered  on  the  Monday, 
3146  men,  2189  women,  and  6K6  children,  making  a 
total  of  6021  in  a  single  dav  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
week  the  numbers  amounted  to  1 7,603.  The  grand  total 
for  one  week,  in  the  1  i  houses  selected,  amounted  to 
269,438,  divided  in  the  following  proportions — namdy, 
142,452  men,  108,593  women,  and  18,391  children. 

Did  you  observe  any  (liffcrence  between  the  num1)cr 
of  those  that  went  in  bringing  out  liquor  with  tliem 
to  be  drunk  in  vessels,  or  tliose  who  went  in  to  drink  in 
tlie  houses  ? — By  far  the  largest  proportion  that  went  in 
were  those  who  took  a  glass  or  more  upon  tlic  premises  ; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  had  bottles  with. 
them  for  spirits.  Those  houses  are  not  so  mucli  the 
r^ular  public-houses,  where  a  great  proportion  of  what 
is  sold  is  malt  liquor,  but  tliey  arc  noted  principally  at 
gin-shops. 

Is  not  beer  generally  carried  in  vessels  open  at  the  top? 
— Yes,  in  jugK,  or  pint  or  quart  pots.  I  beg  leave  here 
to  state  a  fact,  which  will  tend  to  show  the  character  of 
some  of  the  persons  who  visit  those  houses,  and  the  lengtli 
they  will  go  to  obtain  their  favourite  beverage.  On  one 
occasion,  two  men  were  seen  to  come  out  of  George- 
yanl,  ^Vhitechapel ;  after  talking  together  at  the  corner 
of  the  gateway,  one  of  those  men  puUed  off  his  .shirt, 
went  into  a  pawnbroker's  and  pawned  it,  and  then  went 
into  the  gin-shop  with  his  companion  and  spent  tlie 
money.  On  anotlier  day,  there  were  two  men  talking  in 
the  same  neighlwurliood,  and  in  that  instance  one  man 
pidled  of  his  shirt,  sold  it  to  tlie  other  standing  by,  and 
then  went  into  the  gin-shop  and  spent  the  money.' 

Do  you  think  that  the  great  facility  of  obtaining  money 
on  pledges  of  articles  of  small  value  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  } — I  think  it  is  a 
most  material  cause  among  the  poor  people.     To  show 
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the  extent  of  intoxication,  1  have  drawn  up  a  short  state- 
ment, comparing  the  number  of  licensed  victuallers  in 
London,  with  the  number  of  other  traders  which  supply 
provisions  for  the  public,  and  which  statement,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  I  will  read.  There  are 
1887  bakers;  1479  butchers;  940  cheesemongers;  265 
fishmongers;  163  poulterers ;  218  dairymen;  and  1933 
grocers ;  making  a  total  of  6890  provision  shops ;  and 
there  are  in  London  3638  licensed  victuallers,  exclusive 
of  beer-shops. 

Does  that  include  the  gin-shops  ? — Yes,  they  all  sell 
spirits  ;  I  have  also  taken  three  of  the  leading  trades — 
the  bakers,  butchers,  and  fishmongers,  and  they  amount 
to  3631  ;  and  there  are  3638  licensed  victuallers  ;  so  that 
there  are  seven  more  of  the  licensed  victuallers  than  there 
are  of  those  three  important  trades  put  together. 

*  *  *  There  is  another  fact  I  beg  to  mention, 
showing  the  extent  of  drunkenness  amongst  certain 
classes.  There  is  a  system  prevailing  in  London,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  discreditable  and  oppressive  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined,  and  is  not  exceetled,  perhaps,  by 
colonial  slavery  itself,  and  that  is  amongst  a  class  of 
persons  employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

There  is  one  class  of  individuals  in  the  coal- trade  called 
"  undertakers,"  and  another  "  coal,  whippers,"  or  "  coal- 
heavers."  The  coal  ships  from  the  north  are  consigned 
to  the  former  by  the  owners,  factors,  or  captains,  to 
"  deUver"  or  unload ;  and  they  employ  the  latter  for  that 
purpose,  in  "  gangs"  of  nine  men  each  ;  one  gang  being 
appointed  for  each  ship.  The  great  evil  in  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  almost  all  these  "  undertakers"  are  publi- 
cans, or  connected  with  publicans ;  and  no  coal-heaver, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number,  can  be  em- 
ployed but  through  them. 

The  understood  conditions  of  employment  are,  that 
the  men  shall  spend,  in  ardent  spirits  and  malt  liquor,  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  earnings.  The  "  score"  at 
the  end  of  the  week  always  amounts  to  one-third^  and 
frequently  to  one-half,  and  sometimes  to  more  than  half, 
of  their  wages.  A  case  has  lately  occurred  of  one  man, 
who,  for  weeks  together,  has  not  received  more  than  6s. 
per  week  out  of  about  24s. 

In  this  weekly  "  score"  there  are  two  items  of  a  very 
oppressive  character  chargetl  by  tlie  publican,  viz.  "  tow- 
row"  and  "  bad  score,"  under  each  of  which  is  put  down 
from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  for  which  the  coal-heaver  never 
receives  one  farthing  in  any  shape ;  the  charge  being 
made  under  the  pretence  of  "  treating  the  captain." 

There  are  two  sets  of  coal-heavers  employed,  the 
"constant"  and  the  "extra  men;"  and  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  former,  in  consideration  of  their  being 
constantly  employed,  to  pay  the  "undertaker"  (publican) 
2s.  6d.  a  week  for  "  lodging  money,"  while  they  always 
lodge  at  home  with  their  families.  One  qualification  is 
indispensable  for  being  on  the  Hst  of  "  constant  men," 
viz.  "  hard  drinking."  "  The  hardest  drinker  is  the  best 
irsan." 

About  eighty  publicans  "  on  the  coast,"  from  the 
Tower  to  Limehouse  Hole,  are  engaged  in  this  trade ; 
some  of  whom  employ  four  or  five  gangs  each,  and  after 
a  few  years  retire  from  business  with  a  good  property. 

It  should  especially  be  observed  that,  in  the  first  place, 
every  man  is  obHged  to  drink,  or,  "  if  he  does  not,  it  is 
put  down  to  his  number ;  and  if  he  still  refuses,  even 
after  he  has  begun  a  job,  he  is  immediately  turned  off 
through  the '  foreman'  or  '  basket  man,'  who  puts  another 
man  in  his  place."  A  glaring  instance  of  this  kind  lately 
took  place.  One  man,  disgusted  with  the  practice,  did 
not  caD  at  the  publican's  on  the  third  morning  wi A  the 


rest  of  the  gang  to  take  his  share  of  raw  rum,  as  usual,  at 
six  o'clock,  before  he  went  on  board  to  work,  and  conse- 
quently, during  the  same  day,  he  was  removed  from  the 
gang,  and  replaced  by  a  Avell-known  drinker,  who  had 
called  that  morning  upon  the  publican  for  a  job.  Se- 
condly, no  man  dares  object  to,  or  dispute  his  score,  at 
the  end  of  the  week  or  job,  as  put  down  by  the  publican, 
on  pain  of  being  dismissed  the  house,  and  his  name  sent 
round  to  the  other  pubhc-houses  not  to  be  employed. 

The  consequences  of  this  system  to  the  poor  men  and 
their  families  are  truly  distressing.  It  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  destroys  the  independence 
and  respectability  of  the  men.  The  taking  of  so  much 
deleterious  drink  early  breaks  down  the  constitution,  and, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  one  of  themselves,  "  the 
men  die  off  like  rotten  sheep."  The  habit  and  conse- 
quences of  spending  all  their  evenings  in  the  public- 
house  prevent  all  social  happiness,  and  produce  to  a  fear- 
ful extent,  abject  poverty,  with  family  demoralization 
and  discord,  and  the  total  neglect  of  the  education  and 
moral  culture  of  their  children  :  the  deluded  wives  often 
claiming  a  share  in  the  sensual  gratifications  of  their  de- 
graded husbands. 

A    MYSTERY    UNVEILBD. 

"  After  looking  through  green  spectacles  for  some  time, 
white  paper  appears  red;  and  after  looking  through  red 
spectacles,  white  paper  appears  green." — There  are  only 
three  original  colours  in  nature :  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 
All  the  rest  are  compounds :  white  is  a  mixture  of  all. 
Now,  in  looking  long  at  the  red,  the  eye  becomes  tired  ; 
so  that  when  the  white,  which  contains  all  the  three,  is 
presented  to  it,  it  abstracts  or  overlooks  the  red ;  and  the 
blue  and  yellow  alone  being  left,  the  paper  appears 
green ;  for  blue  and  yellow  make  green.  So,  after 
looking  through  green,  it  abstracts  the  blue  and  yellow 
(or  green)  from  the  paper,  and  red  is  left.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  you  look  through  yellow  spectacles,  the 
white  will  afterwards  appear  purple ;  for  blue  and  red, 
the  complement  of  the  yellow,  make  purple.  After 
looking  through  blue  spectacles,  the  white  appears 
orange,  or  red  and  yellow ;  and  so  on.  This  is  a  law 
of  nature,  which  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  harmony  in 
colours :  blue  makes  the  finest  contrast  to  orange,  and 
red  to  green. 


Ibipartiality  of  Nature.— The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  nor  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but 
time  and  chance  happen  to  all.  All  things  come  alike 
to  all.  There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ; 
to  the  good,  to  the  clean  and  the  unelean ;  to  him  that 
sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not ;  as  is  the  good, 
so  is  the  sinner ;  and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth 
an  oath.  There  is  a  just  man  that  perisheth  in  his  righ- 
teousness, and  there  is  a  wicked  man  who  prolongeth  his 
life  in  his  wickedness.  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither 
be  thou  overmuch  wise— why  shouldst  thou  destroy 
thyself?— 5iWe. 
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STSTEM   or    MATURB. 

The  facts  which  we  have  already  adduced,  and  the  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  the  operation  of  the  two  extremes 
of  Nature,  lead  to  very  important  conclusions.  We  have 
already  observed  that  a  perfect  analogy  subsists  between 
the  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  or  morale  world  ;  that 
the  Rame  laws  are  at  work  in  each,  for  both  belong  to  uni- 
versal Nature,  which  is  one  grand  xinity  throughout. 
What  we  have  affirmed,  therefore,  respecting  the  agency 
and  rc-agency  of  light  and  darkness,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
acid  and  alkali,  upon  each  other,  applies  in  the  very  same 
sent-e  to  the  agency  of  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  kind, 
ness  and  cruelty,  love  and  hatred,  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, justice  and  injustice.  These  two  extremes  are 
necessary  to  each  other's  existence,  and  to  the  general 
action  of  Nature. 

What  is  justice.^  In  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word, 
justice  is  equality,  perfect  equality.  Thea  suppose  that 
Nature  were  perfectly  just,  witliout  being  unjust  as 
well,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  consequence 
would  be  that  all  men  would  be  perfectly  equal — equal  in 
talents,  equal  in  strength,  equal  in  beauty,  equal  in  wealth, 
equal  in  size,  equal  in  the  term  of  Ufe,  &c.  Moreover, 
all  other  animals  would  be  equal  to  men ;  dogs,  honea, 
cats,  rats,  mice,  toads,  frogs,  caterpillars,  and  periwinkles — 
all  would  be.on  a  par;  none  would  excel  another,  either 
in  thought,  word,  W  Sied.  And  this  would  be  justice! 
A  pretty  thing  indecil !  ^Vhat  a  heaven  upon  earth  this 
Justice  would^create  had  she  all  her  own  way  !  What  a 
nice  arithmetical  division  of  gifts  slie  would  establish,  and 
how  <ielf.contenteil  and  prim  her  ladyship  would  look  after 
she  had  this  millennial  order  of  things  inctituted  !  But 
it  very  fortunately  happens  that  tliere  is  something  more 
than  justice  in  nature.  There  is  the  diabolical  principle 
of  injustice — the  devil  himself — and  he  won't  have  it  so: 
he  must  have  a  variety.  Miss  Justice  w^ould  have  a  smooth 
sea,  all  flat  as  a  piece  of  glass — not  one  ripple  upon  it; 
not  one  drop  or  bubble  rising  above  another.  Injustice 
would  stir  it  up,  and  have  it  all  bubble  and  froth  toge. 
ther.  He  will  have  one  animal  superior  to  another—one 
individual  of  a  species  superior  to  another.  He  would  in. 
troduce  an  infinite  diversity  of  powers,  physical  and  in. 
tellectual,  and  give  the  greater  power  an  opportunity  as 
well  as  an  inclination  to  destroy  the  weaker  power,  and 
erect  his  own  prosperity  upon  its  ruins. 

These  are  the  two  extremes  of  nature :  which  would 
you  prefer  ?  Neither,  I  suppose ;  they  are  both  Hell 
and  Devil.  But  then,  again,  it  fortunately  happens  that 
DO  two  parties  can  agree  so  well  as  these  two  contrary 


principle*.  They  are  the  two  sexes  of  nature — tlieir  re- 
sult is  subordination  and  harmony.  Injustice  gains  his 
point  by  creating  inequality  and  confusion,  which  gives 
an  impulse  to  society,  and  sets  nature  in  action.  Justice 
gains  her|K)int  by  for  ever  quelling  theagitation,  andbring- 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  own  dear  calm.  Injustice, 
however,  won't  suffer  a  perfect  calm ;  and  the  result  is  a 
medium  of  motion  and  rest,  order  and  variety.  This  is 
the  perfection  of  nature,  and  neither  Justice  nor  Injustice 
individually  could  produce  it.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  cir- 
cumsunce  of  judgment  being  given  to  the  second  or 
middle  person  of  tho  Trinity— the  logos  (or  word)  of  the 
ancients.  The  Father  and  the  Spirit  judge  no  man,  but 
have  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  :  he  has  the  right 
sort  of  justice  and  injustice — the  ttco  natures. 

The  same  sort  of  reasoning  may  be  employeil  in  re- 
spect to  any  other  two  extremes  ;  such  as  love  and  hatred, 
ignorance  and  knowledge :  the  one  is  necessary  to  give 
being  to  the  other.  Thus,  if  all  objccu  were  equally 
lovely,  there  could  be  no  love ;  for  the  very  circumstance 
of  some  being  pecuUarly  hateful,  enhances  the  charms  of 
those  which  we  admire  and  adore.  Were  all  foo<l  equally 
pleasing,  we  should  not  care  what  sort  of  dishes  were 
served  up  for  a  repast :  we  should  wallow  like  swine  in 
the  mire,  and  fill  our  stomachs  with  the  dirt  of  the  streets. 
Were  our  knowledge  perfect,  we  should  not  go  in  search 
of  more ;  and  this  would  create  as  much  literary  dullness 
as  the  perfection  of  ignorance.  Wherein  does  the  charm 
of  conversation  and  reading  con-ist,  but  in  previous  igno. 
ranee  ?  for  by  these  means  we  learn  what  we  did  not 
formerly  know.  Ignorance,  then,  is  good,  and  knowledge 
is  good,  and  love  is  good,  and  hatred  is  good.  AVhy  won't 
the  Christians  and  the  Jews  scknowledge  this,  when  they 
have  their  own  standard  authority  to  confirm  it?  "And 
God  looked  upon  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  be- 
hold it  was  very  good."  Some  one,  then,  may  hastily 
say,  "  If  ignorance  be  good,  what  is  the  use  of  instruct- 
ing men?"  Because  knowledge  is  good.  "And  if  hatred 
be  good,  then  let  us  continue  to  hate  each  other !"  Stop, 
friend ;  remember  love  ie  good.  Hate,  and  continue  to 
hate,  that  which  creates  evil  to  yourself  and  others ;  for 
if  you  do  not  hate  evil,  you  can  nerer  destroy  it.  Hatred 
is  a  destroyer ;  love  is  too  mild  for  such  a  work  ;  but  ha- 
tred,if  itwere  indiscriminate, would  destroygood  and  bad; 
love,  if  it  were  indiscriminate,  would  preserve  all,  good 
and  bad ;  but  by  acting  in  co-partnership,  hatred  destreys 
the  had,  and  love  preserves  the  good.  But  why  was  not 
this  done  before  f  The  reason  is,  that  hatred  and  love 
were  not  sufficiently  enlightened.  Man  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  science*,  a  certain 
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amount  of  the  expwieace  of  good  and  e^il,  before  he  can 
dr»w  the  line  of  distmction,  and  separate  the  sheep  tsom 
the  goats.  When  this  takes  place,  and  unanimity  and 
concert  prevail  in  the  majority — the  work  of  destruction 
commences  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  preservation  on  the 
other.* 

Our  predecessors  were  equally  widi  ourselves  desirous 
of  creating  a  good  understanding  between  the  different 
tribes  of  men,  and  establishing  a  reign  of  universa 
peace:  but  they  foolishly  imagined  that  they  could  cure 
one  evil  by  the  employment  of  another.  They  enter- 
tained the  absurd  expectation  of  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences of  mankind  by  the  sword,  and  they  went  forth 
brandishing  the  bloody  weapon  in  each  other's  faces, 
shrieking  in  delirious  zeal  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon  !"  The  consequence  was  that  the  waters  be- 
came more  than  usually  agiuted,  for  it  was  only  one 
great  spirit  of  confusion  stirring  them  up  from  the  low- 
est bottom.  They  were  all  exclusives,  they  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  only  ;  they  had  no  idea  of  both 
sides  of  a  question  being  correct ;  they  had  no  idea  of 
all  things  originating  in  one  source,  and  the  necessary 
corollary  that  resulted  from  it,  "  tkat  truth  must  em- 
lirace  all  things,  beautify  and  glorify  every  principle  in 
nature,  and  find  a  common  medium  and  converging 
point  for  all  the  vagaries  of  the  scattered  mind  of  hu- 
manity." For  what  has  the  mind  of  the  species  been 
doing  all  this  while? — going  out  in  different  directions 
in  search  of  truth,  and  each  party  has  picked  up  a  few 
fragments;  one  cries  out  "  I  have  found  it ;"  another, 
"  Nay,  it  is  I  have  found  it;"  and  so  on;  not  one  will 
believe  another,  but  each  party  tries  to  cause  an  apostacy 
from  the  other  to  itself.   No  one  proposes  that  all  should 

*  Though  the  original  elements  are  good  in  nature  at 
large,  this  is  no  reason  why  in  certain  combinations  they 
may  not  prove  hurtful  or  evil  to  us.  To  Nature  herself 
Tio  evil  can  accrue ;  for  in  her  the  two  principles  are 
fairly  balanced ;  but  we  are  finite  and  progressive  crea- 
tures ;  and  as  in  our  first  state  we  must  of  necessity  have 
more  ignorance  than  knowledge,  this  circumstance  alone 
destroys  the  balance,  and  creates  evil,  which  evil  however 
must  gradually  disappear  as  the  species  progress,  and 
knowledge  fills  up  the  vacuum  ;  but  it  never  can  disap. 
pear,  since  we  never  can  become  infinite.  Hence  the 
truth  of  eternal  punishments — not  such  inquisitorial 
punishments  as  the  priests  have  frightened  the  infancy  of 
mankind  withal,  but  the  natural  punishments  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  folly  which  it  engenders  ;  error  is  always 
punished  by  nature,  and  truth  or  virtue  is  ultimately  re- 
warded with  the  pleasure  of  success.  It  must  be  so  for 
ever,  even  supposing  an  infinity  of  modes  of  existence, 
through  which  we  may  successively  pass.  But  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us,  so  is  the  kingdom  of  hell. 
The  one  gives  us  all  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  ;  the  other 
punishes  us  when  we  do  amiss,  and  frequently,  by  its 
terrors,  prevents  us  from  doing  wrong.  They  are  both 
rery  useful ;  but  as  we  progress  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, we  shall  increase  the  pleasures  of  the  one,  and  dimi- 
nish the  burning  heat  of  the  other,  without  ever  quenching 
its  flame — "  its  worm  dieth  not,  and  its  fire  is  not 
quenched."  These  are  mysteries  of  nature,  which  are 
first  taught  in  riddles  to  children,  and  then  unriddled  by 
men.  We  shall  find  at  last  that  it  is  wisely  done ;  for 
who  is  wiser  than  our  common  mother— are  you  ? 


return  to  a  common  centre,  and  tbere  confer  together 
upon    the  result  of  their  various  discoveries;  for  each 
has  discovered  some  truths — what  else  could  they  dis- 
cover.^    Have  they  been  out  of  nature  ?     No,  but  their 
reports  are  so  absurd !     So  are  all  parts  of  an  image, 
until  they  are  united  with  the  whole.     Set  up  a  statue  in 
the  middle  of  a  circle,  and  set  a  thousand  different  artists 
around  the  circumference  of  that  circle,  to  make  a  thou- 
sand different  drawings  of  the  statue;  then  examine  all 
the  draughts,  and  you  find  them  all  different,  even  sup- 
posing each   drawing  to  be  perfect  in  itself.     One  has 
drawn  the  front,  another  the  back,  another  the  right, 
another  the  left  side,  and  the  rest  have  drawn  the  inter- 
mediate views.     They  are  all  right,  and  all  different. 
Well,  suppose  one  artist  were  to  maintain  that  his  is  the 
only  right  copy,  merely  because  it  is  right ;  what  a  fool 
he  would  be  accounted !     One  has  made  the  image  stoop 
on  one  side,  the  other  has  made  it  stoop  on  the  other 
side;  in  the  one,  it  raises  its  hand  on  the  right  side  of 
the  paper ;  in  the  other,  on  the  left  side.  Can  they  both 
be  right  ?     Yes ;  for  the  one  has  seen  the  back  of  the 
figure,  and  the  other  the  front.    This  is  a  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  sectarian  divisions  of  men  ;  and  as  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  statue  cannot  be  obtained  without  com- 
paring all  the  different  views   together,  so  neither  can 
truth  be  discovered,  nor  a  perfect  system  of  nature  com- 
pleted, unless  all  the  conflicting  opinions  of  mankind 
respecting  general  principles  are  brought  together  and 
concentrated  in  a  point — by  the  mutual  charity  of  each 
party  listening  with  candour  to  the  other's  experience. 
Hence  the  old  saying,    "  Charity  believeth  all  things." 
Not  that  all  minor  details  or  particulars  are  literally  true; 
but  that  all  general  principles,  all  wide-spread  and  pre- 
vailing doctrines  upon  general  subjects,  contain  the  em- 
bryo or  seeds  of  truth,  which  a  candid  and  enlightened 
mind  alone  can  discover.     If  it  is  not  the  oak  itself,  it  is 
the  acorn ;  if  it  is  not  the  fir-tree,  it  is  the  fir-top,  if  not 
the  fir -top,  it  is  the  seed  of  the  fir-top.     Such,  we  are 
convinced,  is  the  great  ultimate  truth  which  shall  bring 
peace  on  earth  ;  and  therefore  every   system  of  nature 
which  excludes  from   its  embraces  any  one  system  of 
philosophy  or  superstition  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
world,  is  a  mere  soap-bubble,  which  shall  burst  and  dis 
sipate  in  thin  air  after  a  momentary  glitter. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ASTRONOMICAL. 

The  ancients  paid  a  most  devoted  homage  to  the  study 
of  the  heavens ;  they  were  directed  in  almost  every  pub- 
lic and  private  movement  by  the  voice  of  the  stars ;  and 
it  reflects  a  very  great  honour  upon  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  world;  that  the  highest  dignities  were  con- 
ferred upon  those  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions  we  are 
indebtecl  for  the  advancement  of  astronomy  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it.  The  Chaldeans  were  cele- 
brated above  all  others  for  their  astronomical  observations. 
Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  there  was  incessantly 
one  or  more  of  the  chief  astrologers  employed  on  the 
Tower  of  Belus  in  reporting  the  aspect  of  the  heavens ; 
but  for  want  of  mathematics  and  optics  to  complete  their 
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demonstrations,  the  science  w»s  necessarily  left  in  a  very 

imperfect  condition. 
There  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  the  astronomy 

^tAd  mythology  of  the  ancients,  which  has  led  many  to 

suppose  that  the  fables  of  the  gods  are  merely  allegorical 
representations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  If  so, 
it  is  very  singular  that  the  historians  and  philosophers 
riiould  have  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  left  the 
whole  mystery  to  be  unriddled  by  the  modems.  If  they 
hsd  perceived  the  correspondence,  how  did  they  not  re- 
Tcal  it  to  the  public  ?  This,  perhaps,  may  be  answered 
by  the  fact,  that  what  are  called  the  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cients were  known  only  to  the  initiated,  who  were  bound 
to  conceal  them  from  the  ken  of  the  vulgar.  We  shall 
not  at  present  stop  to  enquire  whether  this  was  the  cue 
or  not ;  but  we  may  obsenre,  that  there  is  the  swne  sin- 
gnlar  resemblance  between  the  celestial  phenomena  and 
other  departments  of  nature,  and  the  same  power  of  na- 
ture which  impressed  the  image  of  the  heavens  on  tlie 
productions  of  the  earth,  may  also  have  given  this  family 
reMmblance  to  the  operations  and  productions  of  the 
nind.     It  is  all  on«  nature,  and  no  more. 

The  zone,  or  girdle  of  the  heavens,  has  been  divided 
islD  twelve  signs.  This  is  a  division  of  nature,  com. 
prising  the  twelve  months  of  the  solar  year.  Hence  this 
number  twelve  has  been  sacreti  amongst  all  people.  The 
Chaldeans  had  a  cycle  of  twelve  yesaw  die  Chinese  have 
the  same.  The  Greeks  hove  their  twelve  major  and  miiwr 
gods,  the  Jews  their  twelve  patriarchs,  the  Christiana 
tfaeir  twelve  apostles,  the  Mahometans  their  twelve  tribes 
and  their  twelve  Imams.  But  as  there  are  somewhat  nu>re 
than  twelve  months  in  the  year,  or  nearly  thirteen  lunar 
months,  so  the  Jews  have  their  thirteenth  patriarch  and 
tiibe,  the  Christians  their  thirteenth  apostle,  and  the 
Mahometans  their  thirteenth  Tfnaro,  who  is  to  come  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  destroy  Al  DcJAt,  the  man 
of  sin. 

M.  Court  de  Gebelin  has  given  a  very  beautiful  Ulus. 
tistion  of  the  Grecian  fable  of  Hercules,  and  his  twdve 
labours,  &c.  Remember  he  also  had  a  thirteenth  labour. 
Hercules,  he  says,  is  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  particularly 
the  sun  of  the  spring ;  Hebe,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods 
and  the  patroness"  of  health,  who  was  given  him  fmr  a 
wife,  is  the  symbol  of  youth,  which  the  sun  restores  erary 
succeeding  year.  His  twelve  labours  are  the  twelve  signa 
of  the  zodiac.  There  is  nothing,  even  to  the  combat  with 
the  Amazons,  a  nation  of  female  warriors,  which,  accord- 
iag  to  Gebelin,  does  not  bear  allusion  to  the  course  of  die 
Ran.  During  the  winter,  until  the  month  of  March,  the 
mgfats  contend  with  the  sun  fonhe  girdle  of  the  heavens, 
that  is  the  zodiac.  Now  the  word  Amazon  signifies  union- 
aone.  These  nights  of  winter  reign  in  union  on  the  same 
»one,  for  until  the  month  of  March  they  are  l#nger  than 
the  days.  At  last  Hercules  becomes  master,  and  takes 
the  girdle  from  them.  The  queen  who  delivers  up 
this  girdle  is  called  Menalippe,  which  signifies  the  queen 
of  the  dark  horses — emblem  of  nighu  The  victory  of 
Hercules,  or  of  the  sun  of  the  vernal  equinox,  happens, 
according  to  die  fable,  on  die  banks  of  die  Themiodon— 
*at  is,  the  river  of  heat,  in  a  place  called  Themisdrc— 
i,9.  tquaHty  of  nighu.    Moreover,  the  nine  Muses,  he 


says,  are  the  nine  months  of  the  year  during  which  the 
husbandman  labours.  The  three  Graces,  the  three  winter 
months — the  months  of  repose,  love,  and  pleasure.  The 
fifty  sons  of  this  hero,  are  the  fifty  weeks  of  the  year  at 
the  time  when  it  had  only  350  days,  with  five  intercalary 
days  to  complete  the  lunar  year.  These  were  the  sons 
of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  his  mistresses,  for  one 
rev(dution  of  the  sun  embraces  all  the  fifty  weeks.  la 
hell  these  ladies  were  employed  in  filling  fifty  bottomless 
tubs  for  ever — for  the  fifty  weeks  are  incessandy  movii^ 
and  only  cease  in  order  to  commence  anew,  &c. 

These  and  many  other  resemblances  are  striking ;  imt 
sdll  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
fables  which  do  not  tally  with  astronomical  phenomena, 
and  cannot,  without  much  straining,  admit  of  a  con^ 
parison.  Hence  it  sdll  becomes  a  matter  <^  doubt 
whether  the  ancients  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  the  resem- 
blance  which  we  now  perceive,  and  could  trace  it  so  accu- 
rately and  with  such  minudc  of  detail.  The  resem« 
Uance  is  a  fact :  the  conclusion  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  who  investigates  the  subject.  But  very 
few  are  qualified  to  form  a  candid  opinion  upon  the  qnes. 
tion ;  men  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  party  feeling, 
so  anxious  to  obtain  a  victory  over  their  opponents  on 
the  other  side,  that  like  a  drowning  man  who  grasps  at  a 
straw  to  preserve  him  from  sinking,  they  eagerly  embrace 
any  j^uaiUe  argument  which  may  be  wielded  with  effect 
against  their  adversaries,  having  no  other  object  in  view 
but  pocsessiwi  of  the  field.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
prove  that  the  ancients  had  any  other  source  for  these 
fables  than  their  own  wild  imaginadons  or  general  nature, 
and  not  the  celesdal  prototypes  in  particular  to  whose  in. 
spiradon  they  have  been  so  ingeniously  ascribed.  For 
we  may  easily  find  other  resemblances  in  nature  besides 
those  which  the  firmament  presents. 

Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  twelve  ribs  in  the  human 
body  ;  two  tribes  of  the  Jews  were  separated  from  the 
otho*  ten,  and  so  are  the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  human 
body  ;  seven  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  the  l^dmate 
offiipring  of  their  father,  and  attached  in  every  respect  to 
his  home,  and  five  were  separated  from  their  brethren  ; 
and  seven  of  the  ribs  are  united  to  the  breast-bone,  whilst 
five  are  not.  Did  the  Jews  borrow  this  from  the  ana> 
tomy  of  the  human  body,  or  did  they  borrow  from  the 
heavens  ?  They  and  the  Egypdans  studiously  avoided 
the  study  of  snstoroy,  and  all  alliisions  to  the  revolting 
subject,  except  it  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
the  Hring  by  some  momento  of  mortality,  which  it  is 
not  probable  they  would  incoqwrate  with  so  beaudful  a 
•science  as  that  of  astronomy.  And  where  could  they 
find  such  divisions  in  the  heavens  more  disdncdy  deve- 
loped ?     Yet  they  are  to  be  found*.    But  which  is  the 


*  The  year  was  divided  into  seven  summer  and  five 
winter  months.  Two  s^ns  of  the  zodiac,  Aquarius  and 
Pisces,  are  the  only  two  watery  signs,  and  thus  become 
divided  from  the  rest ;  therefore  the  year  at  one  time  con. 
sisted  of  ten  months  only,  and  these  two  signs,  namely, 
January  and  February,  were  excluded  :  Nuraa  Pompi- 
lius  added  them  to  the  Rosnan  calendar.  Hence  Janus, 
according  to  Macrobius,  wfaedoes  not  account  for  it,  waa 
represented  with  die  number  300  in  his  right  hand,  or  the 
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original  ?  Are  they  not  all  original  ?  Certainly  it  is  quite 
as  likely  that  Nature  should  bring  forth  three  original 
likenesses,  as  two  originals  and  a  copy. 

The  cycle  of  twelve  was  also  discovered  in  the  move- 
ments of  Jupiter,  the  prince  of  the  planets,  who  takes 
twelve  years  and  five  days  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
zodiac,  that  is,  to  appear  again  in  the  same  point  of  the 
heavens.  The  Romans  had  a  cycle  of  fifteen,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  moderns  profess  to  know  the  origin  of  it. 
It  is,  however,  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  used  by  the 
Popes  in  their  bulls.  It  is  called  the  Indiction,  and 
always  noticed  in  our  almanacks.  This  present  year  is 
the  seventh  of  the  Indiction.  But  we  can  easily  see  its 
resemblance,  or  prototype,  in  the  heavens.  Mars,  the 
God  of  war,  and  tlie  patron  of  the  Roman  empire,  takes 
fifteen  years,  minus  eighteen  days,  to  make  his  apparent 
circuit  of  the  zodiac.  It  seems  simply  to  have  originated 
in  three  lustres,  a  Roman  lustre  being  five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  general  census  of  goods  and  chattels  took 
place ;  however,  it  chances,  if  you  can  call  any  thing 
diance,  to  move  in  harmony  with  the  great  machine. 
And  such  you  will  find  to  be  the  case  with  a  thousand 
other  subjects  which,  had  you  your  will,  you  would  now 
blow  away  and  scatter  like  snufF  upon  the  ground.  But 
you  shall  not  have  your  own  way  ;  Nature  won't  permit 
it.  Wisdom  alone  can  settle  all  things  ;  "  why  then  do 
the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  }" 


THE    DATS    OF    THE    IVEBK. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  the  origin 
of  the  names  of  the  different  days  of  the  week,  and  of 
the  order  of  succession  in  which  these  days  now  stand, 
we  shall  in  a  few  words  give  them  a  little  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  seven  planets  of  the  ancients,  which  are 
represented  by  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  were  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  the  following  order,  in  relation  to  their 
distance  from  the  earth,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  round  which  they  all  revolved— 5fl^/rn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Sun,  yenus.  Mercury,  Moon  ;  and  if  the  days  of 
the  week  were  arranged  in  this  manner,  they  would  stand 
in  the  following  order— Saturday,  Thursday,  Tuesday, 
Sunday,  Friday,  Wednesday,  Monday.  How  then  does 
it  happen  that  the  order  has  been  altered  to  that  which 

ten  months,  and  65  in  his  left,  being  the  odd  days,  or 
two  months.  Hence,  even  our  own  year  is  thus  divided ; 
for  December,  the  twelfth  month,  is  named  the  tenth: 
Becem  is  ten  ;  November  the  ninth ;  October  the  eighth; 
September  the  seventh;  August  was  formerly  called 
Sextilis,  i.  e.  the  sixth,  before  Augustus,  from  whom  it 
is  named ;  and  July  was  called  Quintilis,  that  is,  the 
fifth,  until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar ;  March  is  the  first, 
leaving  two  untold.  The  Chinese  make  use  of  these  two 
numbers,  ten  and  twelve,  in  another  way ;  they  have 
two  names  for  every  year,  taken  from  two  lists  of  words, 
one  list  containing  ten,  the  other  twelve  words.  The 
first  year  of  their  cycle  goes  by  the  names  of  the  two 
first  words,  one  from  each  Ust ;  the  second  by  the  two 
second  words,  &c.  When  the  series  of  ten  is  finished, 
the  first  word  is  then  combined  with  the  eleventh  word 
of  the  dozen,  &c.  So  that  the  first  of  each  series  never 
meet  again  for  sixty  years,  which  is  their  cycle,  similar 
to  our  century. 


they  now  occupy }  The  reason  is  as  follows.  These 
seven  planets,  like  the  seven  angels  of  the  astrologers, 
were  supposed  to  rule  over  the  week,  but  their  dominion 
lasted  only  one  hour,  and  each  took  the  post  of  sentinel 
in  succession.  One  hour  was  thought  quite  suificient 
for  one  of  the  celestials  to  walk  upon  duty  :  though  poor 
unfortunate  cat-o'-nine-tail  victims  have  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  imposed  upon  them  at  once.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  hour  on  Saturday  morning,  therefore, 
which  belongs  to  Saturn,  and  committing  one  hour  in 
succession  to  each  of  the  rest,  we  find  that  the  Sun  has 
the  first  hour  of  the  next  day,  the  Moon  of  the  next. 
Mars  of  the  next.  Mercury  of  the  next,  Jupiter  of  the 
next,  and  Venus  the  last,  which  is  the  order  of  our  pre- 
sent days  of  the  week. 

The  names  are  of  Saxon  origin — ^Vednesday  is  de- 
riTed  from  Oden  or  ^Voden;  Tuesday  from  Tuesc; 
Thursday  from  Thor;  Friday  from  Frey,  or  Freg— 
Saxon  deities,  corresponding  to  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Venus  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
ancients  made  out  their  seven  planets  by  the  help  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  not  knowing  the  solar  system,  as  it  was 
discovered  and  demonstrated  by  Copernicus,  Newton, 
and  Herschel.  We  now  make  up  the  seven  by  Uranus 
and  the  Earth.  Still  there  are  seven,  and  only  seven, 
primary  planets.  The  ancients  had  a  false  seven ;  we 
the  true;  which  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
progress — error  preceding  truth,  and  yet  containing 
within  it  the  embryo  of  truth.  The  seven-  was  the 
truth  to  be  developed,  but  it  could  not  be  developed 
until  the  sciences  had  made  a  certain  advancement- 
Nature  therefore  provided  a  substitute,  in  other  words,  a 
type ;  and  we  find  these  types  to  abound  in  every  de- 
partment, every  corner,  of  thought ;  hence  we  have  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  all  universally-received  or  widely- 
prevalent  ideas,  though  literally  false  in  themselves,  are 
strict  representatives  of  truths  to  be  hereafter  elicited. 

This  disposition  of  the  days  of  the  week  was  also  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  a  species  of  music  called 
by  the  Greeks  "  Diatesseron,"  which  consisted  of  four 
notes  with  three  intervals,  thus  ....  There  was  a 
leap  of  two  notes  from  the  first  to  the  last,  or  two  silent 
notes;  which  corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
planets  are  selected,  always  passing  two ;  thus,  Saturn, 
Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  arranged 
in  all  countries.  But  the  beginning  of  the  week  has 
differed  with  different  nations.  Thus  the  Egyptians 
commenced  their  week  on. Saturday;  the  Indians,  Ma- 
hometans, &c.  begin  their  week  on  Friday,  the  Jews  and 
Christians  on  Sunday;  there  being  three  days  out  of  the 
seven  which  are  kept  sacred  as  days  of  rest. 

DESTRUCTION    AND    CREATION, 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SUEPHERI). 
LETTER  II. 

Lkt  us  pursue  our  enquiry.  Is  organized  matter  destruc- 
tible .''  Death  walks  the  earth,  and  with  awful  impar- 
tiality cuts  down  even  the  most  exalted  of  its  inhabitants. 
Their  noble  forms  sink  into  the  dust,  and  dwindle  into 
almost  nothing  ;  so  that  in  a  short  period  all  tli;it  remains. 
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of  these  once  proud  and  godlike  structures  is  a  few  earthly 
particles.  But  where  is  the  rest  ?  Where  the  blood,  the 
muscles,  and  the  nerves  ?  They  are  of  complicated  struc- 
ture, and  the  elements  which  composed  them  have  en- 
tered into  fresh  combinations,  and  exist  as  ingretlients 
of  new  creations.  For  as  soon  as  the  mysterious  spirit 
of  life  departs,  the  various  elements  of  the  body  become 
refractory  ;  they  seek  new  acquaintances  and  enter  into 
new  combinations ;  and  thus  a  total  decomposition  is 
established.  Blood  is  no  longer  blood,  muscle  is  no 
longer  muscle ;  for  the  elements  of  tlieir  substances, 
unrestrained  and  unawed  by  the  presence  of  the  soul, 
have  rebelled  and  flown  away  to  become  the  servants  ef 
another  master.  The  gases  are  alrea<Iy  food  for  plants, 
and  will  be  ultimately  food  for  man  ;  the  liquid  particles 
have  arisen  into  the  air,  while  the  earthy  or  metallic  por- 
tions remain  behind.  What  an  interesting,  what  a  lublirae 
reflection  for  the  philosopher  !  Even  in  <leath  he  lives 
and  is  of  8er\-ice  to  humanity  !  He  confers  fertility  on 
his  native  soil,  and  surrenders  back  to  nature  the  goods 
he  has  enjoyed  ;  goods  that  are  now  to  be  appropriated  to 
other  uses.  Were  it  permitted  him  in  an  aner  exiatence 
to  observe  this  appropriation,  with  what  an  intense  de- 
light would  he  avail  himself  of  the  interesting  privilege ! 
"  Here,"  he  might  say,  **  was  a  barren  snot ;  oehola  it 
fertile.  See  the  rich  luxuriant  com  ;  tnat  com  gives 
food  to  the  hungry  and  the  labourer,  it  animates  the 
almost  exhausted  energies  of  a  hero,  it  exhilarates  a 
Bacon,  it  gives  vital  energy  to  a  Newton  ;  nay  more,  It 
even  enters  into  their  systems,  anti  becomes  a  part  of  the 
very  substance  of  their  oodiei."  But  where  is  the  liquid 
portion  ?  ISchold  it  in  the  dew,  or  in  the  copious  shower 
which  descends  upon  the  eartli  to  revive  exhausted  ni. 
ture  ;  or  see  it  in  the  cloud,  wafted  by  prosperous  gales 
over  distant  lands,  and  deposited  perhaps  in  the  bMom 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Since  making  the  above  remarks,  the  following  very 
beautiful  funeral  oration  has  been  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection. It  i.s  quote<l  by  Hclvetius,  who  describes  it  as 
pronounced  by  the  Parsis,  a  people  of  Cnmbya  in  the 
Emnire  of  Mogul,  over  the  tomb  of  a  great  man.  **  O 
eartn,  O  common  mother  of  human  beings,  take  back 
vrhat  to  thee  appertains  of  the  Ixxlv  of  this  hero ;  let 
the  aqueous  particles  that  flowed  witfkin  his  veins  exhale 
into  the  air,  and,  falling  in  rain  on  the  mountains, 
replenish  the  strentns,  fertilise  the  plains,  and  roll  back 
to  the  abyss  of  ocean  from  whence  they  proceeded  !  Let 
the  fire  concentratetl  in  this  botly  rqoin  the  heavenly 
orb,  the  source  of  light  and  heat !  Let  the  air  confined 
in  his  members  burst  its  prison,  and  be  dispersed  by  the 
winds  in  the  mundane  space.  And  la<(tly,  thou,  O  breath 
of  life,  if  perchance  thou  art  of  a  nature  separate  from 
all  others,  return  to  the  unknown  being  that  produced 
thee;  or  if  thou  art  only  a  mixture  of  material  elements, 
mayest  thou,  after  being  di-sperscd  in  the  universe,  again 
assemble  thy  scattere<l  particles  to  form  another  citizen 
as  virtuous  as  thuu  hast  been  !" 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  in  the  organic 
world,  ilestmctlon  is  unknown,  and  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  destruction  is  nothing  more  than  a  succeiu 
sion  of  changes,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
present  system  of  the  world.  What  we  call  death,  is  a 
means  of  maintaining  life,  and,  as  such,  is  perfectly  es- 
sential to  the  present  order  of  things.  Vegetables  lose 
their  summer  clothing,  which  decays  to  form  their  future 
nourishment  and  «upport.  The  same  law  hold>>  good  with 
regard  to  the  animal  cre.ition.  Even  man,  the  lord  of 
all.  Viveo.  by  the  death  of  others,  animal  and  vegetable  ; 
and  if  th-y  had  eternal  life,  man  must  perish.     The  sys- 


tem of  nature  must  be  altogether  changed  if  life  were 
made  eternal.  Under  the  present  order  of  things,  death 
is  essential  to  life ;  nay  more,  death  is  the  parent  of  life. 

R.J. 

ANCXBKT    MANmSRS    AND    CUSTOBffS    OF 
THE    ZNGLISH. 

The  following  account  was  written  anno  1678,  and 
taken  from  the  MS.  collections  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Mu.seum,  at  Oxford ;  published  in  the  Anti. 
quarian  Repertory. 

There  were  very  few  free-schools  in  England  before 
the  Reformation.  Youth  were  generally  taught  Latin  in 
the  monasteries,  aud  young  women  haa  their  education 
in  nunneries,  where  they  learnt  needle-work,  confec- 
tionary, surgery,  physic  (apothecaries  being  at  that  time 
verj'  rare),  writing,  drawmg,  &c.  &c. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Mary  Kingston,  in  ^\'iIts,  were  often 
seen  coming  forth  into  tne  Nymph  Hay,  with  their  rocks 
and  wheeU  to  spin,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  seventy; 
all  of  whom  were  not  nuns,  but  young  girls,  sent  there 
for  education. 

Anciently,  before  the  Reformation,  ordinary  men's 
hoxises,  sucD  as  copyholders  and  the  like,  had  no  chin- 
ney,  but  flues  like  louver-holes. 

In  the  halls  and  parlours  of  great  houses,  were  wrote 
texu  of  scripture  on  the  paint^  cloths.  The  lawyers 
say,  that  before  the  time  or  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  one 
shall  hanlly  find  an  action  on  tlie  cose,  as  for  slander, 
&c.,  ORce  in  a  year,  quod  nata. 

In  gentlemen's  houaet,  at  Christmas,  the  first  dish  that 
was  brought  to  table  was  a  boar's  head,  with  a  lemon  in 
his  mouth. — At  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  this  custom 
has  been  retained  in  late  yean  ;  the  bearer  of  it  brought 
it  into  the  hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune,  an  old  Latin 
rhyme,  Caput  apridefero,  8cc,  "  I  bring  a  boar's  head, "&c. 

The  first  dish  that  was  brought  up  to  tlie  table  on 
Eaater-day,  was  a  red  herring,  riding  away  on  horseback; 
I.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cook  something  after  the 
likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in  a  com  salad. 

"The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  of  bacon  at  Easter, 
which  i*  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England,  was 
founded  on  this,  viz.  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  Juda- 
ism,  at  that  solemn  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  reiur. 
rection. 

The  use  of  "  your  humble  servant,"  came  first  into 
England  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  which  is  derivetl  from 
Votre  tns  humble  St'n-Utur.  The  usual  salutation  before 
that  time  was,  God  help  you!  God  be  with  you!  and 
among  the  vulgar.  How  dost  do  }  with  a  thump  on  the 
shoulder. 

Till  this  time  the  court  itself  was  unpoUshetl  and  un- 
mannered.  King  James's  court  was  so  far  from  being 
civil  to  women,  Uiat  the  ladies,  nay,  the  queen  herself, 
could  hardly  pass  by  the  King's  apartment  without  re- 
ceiving some  aflVont. 

At  Uie  pariah  priest's  houses  in  France,  especially  in 
Languetloc,  the  table  cloth  was  on  the  board  all  day  long, 
and  ready  for  what  was  in  the  house  to  be  put  thereon, 
for  strangers,  travellers  friars,  and  pilgrims. 

Noblemen,  aud  gentlemen  of  fair  estates,  had  their 
heralds,  who  wore  their  coat  of  arms  at  (Christmas,  and 
at  other  solemn  times,  and  cried  Lnrgnsc.  thrice.  A  neat 
built  chapel,  and  a  spacious  hall,  were  all  the  rooms  of 
note,  the  rest  more  small. 

At  Tomarton.  in  Gloucestershire,  anciently  the  seat  of 
the  Rivers,  was  a  dungeon  thirteen  or  fourteen  feot  deep; 
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about  four  feet  bigh  -were  iron  rings  fastened  to  the  wall, 
which  were  probobly  to  tie  offending  villains  to,  as  lords 
of  manors  had  this  power  over  their  villains  (or  soccage 
tenants),  and  had  all  of  them  no  doubt  such  places  for 
their  punishment.     It  is  well  known  all  castles  had  dun- 

feons,  and  so  it  is  believed  had  monasteries,  for  they 
ad  often  within  themselves  power  of  life  and  death. 
In  King  Henry  the  Third's  time,  the  Pope  gave  a  bull 
or  patent  to  a  company  of  Italian  architects,  to  travel  up 
and  down  Europe  to  build  churches. 

In  days  of  yore,  lords  and  gentlemen  lived  in  the  coun- 
try like  petty  kings;  had  Jura  regalia  belonging  to  their 
seigniories ;  had  their  castles  and  boroughs ;  had  gallows 
within  their  liberties,  where  they  could  try,  condemn, 
and  execute ;  never  went  to  London  but  in  parliament 
time,  or  once  a-year  to  do  their  homage  to  their 
king.  They  always  ate  in  gothic  halls  at  the  high  table, 
or  oriella,  (which  was  a  litUe  room  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  where  stood  a  table,)  with  the  folks  at  the  side 
tables.  The  meat  was  served  up  by  watchwwrds.  Jacks  are 
but  of  late  invention.  The  poor  boys  did  turn  the  spits, 
and  licked  the  drippings  for  their  pains.  The  beds  of 
the  men  servants  and  retainers  were  in  the  hall,  in  which 
the  mumming  and  the  loaf  stealing,  and  other  Christmas 
sports,  were  performed. 

The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the  middle ;  whence  the 
saying,  '■  round  about  our  coal  fire." 

Every  baron  and  gentleman  of  estate  kept  great 
horses  for  men  at  arms  ;  some  had  their  armories  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  out  some  hundreds  of  men. 

The  halls  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  dreadful 
to  behold :  the  screen  was  garnished  with  corslets  and 
helmets^  g&piQg  with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail, 
lances,  pikes,  halberts,  brown  bills,  batterdastors,  and 
buckles.  Public  Inns  were  very  rare.  Travellers  were 
entertained  at  religious  houses  for  three  days  together,  if 
occasion  served.  The  meetings  of  the  gentry  were  not 
at  taverns,  but  in  the  fields  or  forests,  with  hawks  and 
hounds,  and  their  bugle  horns,  with  silken  bawderies. 

Every  gentleman-hke  man  kept  a  sparrow-hawk,  and 
the  priest  a  hobby  :  it  was  a  divertisement  for  young 
gentlewomen  to  manne  sparrow-hawks  and  merlines. 

Before  th«  Reformation  there  were  no  poor-rates  ;  the 
charitable  doles  given  at  religious  houses,  and  church  ale 
in  every  parish  did  the  business. 

In  every  parish  there  was  a  church  house,  to  which 
belonged  spits,  pots,  crocks,  &c.,  for  dressing  provisions. 
Here  the  housekeepers  met,  and  were  merry,  and  gave 
their  charity.  The  young  people  came  there  too,  and 
had  dancing,  bowling,  &c.  There  were  few  or  no  alms- 
houses before  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  That 
at  Oxford,  opposite  to  Christchurch,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  England.  In  every  church  was  a  poor-man's 
box,  and  the  like  at  great  inns. 

Before  the  wake,  or  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  they  sat  up  all  night  fasting  and  praying,  viz.  on 
the  eve  of  the  wake. 

In  the  Easter  holidays  was  a  clerk's  ale  for  his  private 
benefit,  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood.  Besides 
the  jollities  above-mentioned,  they  had  their  pilgrimages 
to  several  shrines,  as  to  Walsingham,  Canterbury,  &c. 
The  crusades  to  the  holy  wars  were  magnificent  and 
^lendid,  and  gave  rise  to  the  adventures  of  the  knight- 
errants,  and  romances.  The  solemnity  attending  pro- 
qeasions  in  and  about  churches,  and  Uie  perambulations 
in  the  fields,  were  great  diversions  also  in  those  times. 

Glass  windows,  except  in  churches  and  gentlemen's 
houses,  were  rare  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIIJ.  Copy- 
holders and  poor  people  haA  none. 


Noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  coats,  were  of  the  bedals 
and  yeomen  of  the  guard,  i.  e.  gathered  in  the  middle. 
The  benchers  in  the  Inns  of  Court  yet  retain  that  fashion 
in  the  make  of  their  gowns. 

When  a  church  was  to  be  built,  they  watched  and 
prayed  on  the  vigU  of  the  dedication,  and  took  that 
point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  arose  for  the  east, 
which  makes  that  variation ;  so  that  few  stand  true,  ex- 
cept those  built  within  the  two  equinoxes.  This  has 
been  frequently  proved,  and  the  line  found  to  point  to 
that  part  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  on  the  day 
of  that  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 

In  Scotland,  especially  among  the  highlanders,  the 
women  make  a  courtsey  to  the  new  moon  ;  and  our  Eng. 
liah  women  have  a  touch  of  this,  some  of  them  sitting 
astride  of  a  gate  or  stile,  the  first  evening  the  new  moon 
appears,  and  say — A  fine  moon,  God  bless  her! 

The  Britons  received  the  knowledge  of  husbandry 
from  the  Romans;  the  foot,  and  the  acre,  which  we  yet 
use,  are  the  nearest  to  them.  In  the  West  and  North, 
they  gave  no  wages  to  the  shepherd,  but  he  had  the 
keeping  of  so  many  sheep  with  his  master's  flock.  Plau. 
tus  hints  at  this,  in  his  Asinaria,  Act  III.  Scene  I.  Etiam 
Opilio,  &c. 

The  Normans  brought  with  them  into  England  civi- 
lity and  building,  which,  though  it  was  gothic,  was  yet 
magnificent.  Upon  occasion  of  bustling  in  those  days, 
great  lords  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  summoned  those 
that  held  under  them.  Old  Sir  Walter  Draycott  kept  a 
trumpeter,  and  rode  with  thirty  servants  and  retainerg. 
Hence  the  sheriff's  trumpets  at  this  day.  No  younger 
brothers  were  to  betake  themselves  to  trades,  but  were 
churchmen,  or  retainers  to  great  men. 

From  the  time  of  Erasmus,  until  about  1650,  the 
learning  was  downright  pedantry.  The  conversation 
and  habits  of  those  times  were  as  starched  as  their  bands 
and  square  beards,  and  gravity  was  taken  for  wisdom. 
The  doctors  in  those  days  were  but  old  boys,  when  quib- 
bles passed  for  wit,  even  in  their  sermons.  The  gentry 
and  citizens  had  little  learning  of  any  kind,  and  their 
way  of  breeding  up  their  children  was  suitable  to  the 
rest.  They  were  as  severe  to  their  children  as  their 
schoolmasters;  and  their  schoolmasters,  as  masters  of 
the  bouse  of  correction.  The  child  as  perfectly  loathed 
the  sight  of  his  parents,  as  the  slave  his  torture.  Gen- 
tlemen of  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  were  to  stand  like 
mutes  and  fools  bareheaded  before  their  parents,  and  the 
daughters  (grown  women)  were  to  stand  at  the  cupboard 
side,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  proud  mother's 
visit,  unless  (as  the  fashion  was)  leave  was  desired  that 
a  cushion  was  to  be  given  them  to  kneel  upon,  brought 
them  by  the  serving  man,  after  they  had  done  sufficient 
penance  in  standing.  The  young  fellows  had  their  fore- 
heads turned  up,  and  stiffened  with  spittle;  they  were  f 
stand  mannerly,  thus : — the  foretop  ordered  as  before, 
with  one  hand  placed  at  the  bowstring,  and  the  other 
behind. 

The  gentlewomen  had  prodigious  fans,  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  old  pictures,  like  that  instrument  which  is  used  to 
drive  feathers,  and  it  had  a  handle  at  least  half  a  yard 
long;  with  these  the  daughters  were  oftentimes  correct- 
ed. Sir  Edward  Coke  rode  the  circuit  with  such  a  fan. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  also  used  such  a  fan.  But 
fathers  and  mothers  slashed  their  daughters  after  the 
manner  of  infant  discipline,  when  they  were  perfect  wo- 
men. At  Oxford,  the  rod  was  frequently  used  by  the 
tutors  and  deans:  and  Dr.  Potter,  of  Trinity  College, 
whipped  his  pupU  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  when  he 
came  to  take  his  leave  of  him,  to  go  to  the  Inns  of  CoujFt 
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EFFECTS  OF    LUXURY    AND    REFINEMENT 
UPON  THE  TEMPER  AND  DISPOSITION. 

A  high  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement  has,  I  ap- 
prehend, a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  sensi- 
bility, especially  with  regard  to  the  passions.  This  it 
performs  by  several  means. 

Luxury,  as  I  shall  hereafter  mention,  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  inJoIence  ;  a  circumstance  that  of  itself 
conduces,  by  weakening  the  body,  to  increase  the  sen- 
sibility. 

Luxury,  hkewise,  is  generally  accompanied  with 
warmth,  or  at  least  an  equality  of  temperature  ;  a  thing 
that  I  have  before  observed  tends  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

Luxury,  also,  aa  being  generally  un£tvourable  to  health, 
and  thereby  rendering  the  bo<ly  less  robust  and  strong, 
contributes  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  system. 

But  what  chiefly,  I  apprehend,  conduces  hereto,  id  the 
habitual  indulgence  that  is  given  to  the  passions  by  lux. 
ury.  These,  as  well  as  the  simple  sensations,  are  capable 
of  having  their  sensibility,  or  rather  their  irritability, 
greatly  increased  by  use  and  practice ;  and  the  custom 
of  giving  a  scope  to  our  desires  on  every  occasion,  which 
is  essential  to  luxury,  is  apt  to  multiply  our  wishes,  and 
our  uneasiness  at  our  inability  to  gratify  them.  Thus 
we  see  children,  who  are  accustomed  to  be  indulged  on 
every  occasion,  have  their  wishes  thereby  enlarged,  and 
are  apt  to  break  out  into  violent  sallies  of  anger,  when 
the  object  of  their  desires  cannot  be  procured  to  their 
expectations. 

The  same  quality  is  equally  perceivaable  at  a  more 
advanced  perio<l  of  life.  It  is  well  observed  by  a  great  mo. 
ralist,  that  he  who  fixes  his  attention  on  things  always 
before  him,  will  never  have  long  cessations  of  anger  ; 
and,  as  nothing  can  occur  more  frequently  tlian  the  ob- 
jects of  luxury,  it  must  happen  that  the  passions  of  its  vota. 
ries  must  be  subject  to  numerous  excitements  of  tliisidnd. 

The  petulance  of  those  addicted  to  this  indulgence  has 
beea  ob.«erve«l  in  all  ages. 

But  altliough  the  sensibility,  with  respect  to  the  pas. 
sions,  be  increased  by  luxury,  the  sensations  in  this  case 
are  merely  selfish,  and  bear  little  respect  to  the  welfare  or 
feelings  of  others,  and,  indeed,  often  to  common  hu- 
manity. The  cruelties  practised,  in  the  most  deliberate 
and  protracted  manner,  upon  some  brute  animals,  the  de- 
voted victims  of  luxurious  indulgence — which  it  would 
be  disgustful  as  well  as  improper  to  repeat— evince  this 
position  very  strongly,  even  in  the  present  age.  And  in 
former  times,  the  connection  of  luxury  with  cruelty, 
even  towards  tlie  human  species,  appears  to  lure  been 
very  remarkable. 

Athenieus  observes  the  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Miletus, 
and  of  some  of  the  Scythian  nations,  which,  he  tells  us, 
was  ascribed  by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  to  their 
hxxury.  The  same  quality,  he  observed,  prevailed  among 
the  lonians,  which  he  derives  from  the  same  cause.  The 
Roman  emperors  Vitellius  and  Elagabalus,  whilst  they 
betrayed  the  most  abject  submission  to  their  appetites, 
astonished  the  world  at  the  same  time  with  their  multi- 
plied inhumanities. 


The  same  insensibiUty  took  place  in  the  public,  as  well 
as  private  feelings.  Athensus  tells  us,  that  at  the  period 
of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  the  important  but  melaa- 
choly  consequences  to  the  liberty  of  Greece  that  attended 
it,  a  number  of  Athenian  citizens,  of  some  rank  and  dis- 
tinction, were  found  so  totally  insensible  to  the  interests, 
dangers,  and  distresses  of  their  country,  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  convivial  society,  called  the  Sixty,  and 
employed  their  time  in  feasting,  drinking,  and  gaming, 
and  in  sprightly  and  satirical  exercises  of  wit  and  plea- 
santry. No  public  affairs,  whatever,  were  considered  by 
them  as  of  consequence  sufficient  to  interrupt  their  mirth 
or  disturb  their  tranquillity.  They  saw  their  countrymen 
arming  for  battle,  and  heard  of  their  captivity  and  death 
with  the  utmost  indiflference.  Events  and  actions  of  the 
most  serious  kind  were  treated  by  them  with  wantonness 
and  levity. 

The  same  effects  took  place  amongst  the  Romans : 
Cato,  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  him  by  ^llust,  reproaches 
his  countrymen  with  valuing  their  villas,  statues,  and 
pictures,  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  republic  ;  which  sd- 
Ashness  of  character  he  attributes  principally  to  the 
Ittxury  that  prevailed  amongst  them. 

The  stupid  insensibility  of  tlie  emperor  Vitellius, 
with  respect  to  public  affairs  even  wherein  his  own  life 
and  safety  were  concerned,  is  described  in  striking  terms 
by  Tacitus : — •'  That  emperor,"  says  this  great  writer, 
"substituted  the  pleasures  of  luxury  in  the  placs  of 
concern  for  pubUc  a&iis,  neither  taking  care  to  provide 
the  necessary  implements  of  war,  nor  to  strengtlien  the 
attachment  and  discipline  of  his  troops  by  public  ad- 
dresses or  military  exercisa,  nor,  indeed  showing  himself 
at  all  in  public ;  but  hiding  himself  in  the  shades  of  his 
garden*,  like  those  animals,  to  which,  if  food  is  suppUod, 
they  lie  torpid  ami  insensible,  he  there  burietl  all  regard 
for  the  past,  present,  aad  future,  in  equal  oblivion.' 

The  effects  of  a  luxurious  disposition  in  superiteding 
public  concern  among  the  people  at  large,  were  visible  in 
a  remarkable  manner  at  Rome.  The  people  were  tlicre 
exasperated  against  Augustus,  on  account  of  some  laws 
which  he  had  mad.* ;  but  upon  his  recalling  Pylades  the 
come«iian,  whom  the  jarring  of  some  of  the  factions 
had  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  discontent  ceased.  That 
people  were  more  concerned  for  the  interruption  of  thdr. 
pleasures  dian  the  loss  of  their  hberty. 

But  the  eflfecte  of  luxury  in  destroying  public  virtue 
are  not  only  discernible  in  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously corrupte<l  in  other  respects,  or  in  the  caprice  of 
a  licentious  rabUe,  but  have  been  even  exerte<l  upon 
some  characters  in  other  respects  highly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Lucullus,  Ae  conquerer  of  Mithridates,  and 
the  subduer  of  Asia,  after  he  had  abandoned  himself  to 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  never  interested  himself  about 
public  afflurs,  nor  lent  his  assistance  towards  repressing 
the  exorbiunt  power  of  Pompey.  Antony,  in  like 
manner,  seemed  infatuatetl  with  the  pleasures  of  Egypt, 
and  tamdy  surrendered  the  empire  of  the  world  to  one 
far  his  inferior  in  poUtical  as  well  as  military  influence 
and  conduct. 

A  yrest  writer  of  our  own  country  has,  in  a  striking, 
though  somewhat  ludicrous  numaer,  described  the  in- 
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fluence  of  a  certain  species  of  luxury  in  suppressing 
regard  for  decorum  and  dignity  of  character  in  private 
life. 

Indolence,  which  is  itself  a  species  of  luxury,  is  also  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  the  other  lands  of  it.  The  con- 
nection between  these  is  remarked  by  several  of  the 
Roman  writers,  and  was  particularly  observable  among 
that  people. 

The  connection  of  this  with  the  other  branches  of 
luxury  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Timidity  is,  I  believe,  another  quality  that  usually  ac- 
companies luxury.  The  increase  of  sensibility,  the 
diminution  of  strength,  and  the  habit  of  indolence  that 
luxury  inspires,  are  all  of  them  unfavourable  to  vigour 
and  resolution  of  mind,  which  are  mostly  combined  with 
steadiness,  strength,  and  activity.  The  Romans,  who  at 
an  early  period  of  their  history  found  little  difficulty  in 
the  conquest  of  most  of  the  barbarous  nations,  afterwards 
became  by  luxury,  so  degenerate,  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  people  tliey  had  subtlued,  and  to  become  an  object, 
even  to  them,  of  the  liighest  contempt.  The  name  of 
Roman  was  supposed  to  comprehend  every  thing  ignoble, 
timid,  avaricious,  luxurious,  and  false ;  and,  in  short, 
every  kind  of  vice.  The  luxury  in  which  this  people 
were  involved,  contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this 
change  of  character. 

Pride  is  another  quabty  evidently  exjcited  by  luxury. 
A  man  that  sees  constancy  aU  the  gratifications  of  ap- 
petite placed  before  him,  without  any  effijrt  or  trouble  of 
his  own,  is  apt  to  fancy  a  superiority  in  himself  to  others, 
and  to  encourage  high  ideas  of  his  own  importance.  The 
petulance,  also,  which  luxury  so  naturally  inspires,  is 
itself  a  species  of  pride,  and  gratified  in  a  similar 
manner. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  those  who  are  addicted  to 
luxury  have  but  little  capacity  for  private  friendship. 

Friendship  necessarily  requires  some  sacrifices  of  ease 
and  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  others ;  but  the  luxurious 
man  is  wrapped  up  in  himself,  and  has  little  consideration 
for  any  one  else. 

Sallust  observes,  that  people  addicted  to  this  passion 
pass  through  life  as  travellers  do  through  a  country,  that 
is,  without  any  regard  to,  or  connection  with,  the  people 
that  live  in  it.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  elder  Cato,  that 
friendship  could  have  no  place  with  a  man  whose  palate 
had  a  quicker  sensation  than  his  heart. 

Fickleness,  irresolution,  and  disgust,  are  also,  I  believe, 
among  the  passions  that  attend  a  life  of  luxury.  This 
we  see  exemplified  every  day,  and  also  experience  that 
this  kind  of  satiety,  which  is  produced  by  luxury,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  tlie  severest  sufferings  of  which  our  na- 
ture is  capable ;  and  what  frequently  urges  those  who 
are  necessitated  to  endure  it  to  put  an  end  to  their  mis- 
eries by  a  voluntary  death. 

Pure  enjoyment,  or  the  gratification  of  all  desires— 
the  point  aimed  at  by  so  many — is  mercifully  withheld 
from  the  favourites  of  Providence,  and  only  bestowed  on 
those  who  are  weak  enough  to  desire  it ;  and  to  whom 
it  brings  its  own  punishment.. 


In  short,  human  Hfe,  rightly  understood,  is  a  scene  of 
action,  not  of  inactive  enjoyment ;  and  its  duties,  if  pro- 
perly observed,  constitute  its  pleasures  likewise ;  so 
wisely  has  Providence  ordained,  that  the  doing  of  our 
duty  should  have  a  present  as  well  as  a  future  reward.— 
Dr.  Falconer. 


ON    THE    BEATH   OF   A  FAVOURITE    CHILD. 

Poor  little  Robert  now  is  dead  ! 

So  'tis  ordained  on  high  ; 
The  infant  and  the  hoary  head. 

Or  rich  or  poor,  must  die. 

Now  are  his  sorrows  luU'd  asleep. 

His  agonies  are  o'er — 
And  sh^  we  not  in  pity  weep. 

That  Robert  is  no  more  .-* 

To  see  the  murdering  ruffian  die. 

Starts  forth  a  pitying  tear  ; 
But  who  can  sucn  a  boon  deny. 

To  one  they  held  so  dear .'' 

Just  as  his  pretty  lisping  tongue 

Could  utter  sounds  so  sweet. 
His  tender  little  heart  was  wrung, 

His  bosom  ceased  to  beat. 

With  anxious  care  his  mother  eyed 

Her  darhng's  fleeting  breath  ; 
AVhene'er  he  moved,  whene'er  he  sigh'd 

She  fear'd  the  approach  of  death. 

Enfolded  in  her  arms  he  lay  ; 

The  parting  kiss  was  given  ; 
When,  as  by  instinct  taught  to  pray. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  ; 

And  with  a  look  that  seemed  divine, 

As  if  his  soul  desired 
Its  feeble  body  to  resign, 

The  innocent  expired.  J.  M.,  1820. 

Philosophical  Language. — "  ^^'^hy,"  says  Horace, 
"  does  one  brother  like  to  lounge  in  the  forum,  to  play 
in  the  campus,  and  anoint  himself  in  the  bath,  so  well 
that  he  would  not  put  himself  out  of  his  way  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  best  plantations  of  the  East;  while  the 
other  toils  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  fortune  .''"  Horace  attributes  the  difference 
to  the  influence  of  genius  and  the  natal  star ;  "  and 
eighteen  hundred  years,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  "  have  only  taught  us  to  disguise  our  ignorance 
under  a  more  philosophical  language."  How  can  the  lan- 
guage of  ignorance  be  the  language  of  philosophy  .''  Yet 
so  it  is;  philosophers,  with  all  their  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular facts,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  general  or  first  prin- 
ciples; and  tlie  Westminster  philosopher  has  unwittingly 
let  out  the  secret,  that  the  language  of  philosophy  is  the 
language  of  ignorance. 
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SYSTEM    OP    NATURE. 

Thebk  is  yet  one  view  of  the  two  extremes  of  nature, 
which  at  present  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
rest,  although  depending  for  its  elucidation  upon  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  the  former ;  and  that  is  the  view 
•which  embraces  Faith  and  Infidelity.  Let  us  analyze 
these  two.  Faith  is  merely  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  what 
we  hear,  whether  we  understand  it  or  not;  and  infidelity 
is  the  dissent  of  the  mind.  These  are  not  their  common, 
but  abstract  meanings— at  present  we  do  not  mean  to 
view  them  in  any  other  light.  In  this  sense  they  are 
both  bad,  inasmuch  as  the  former  receivet,  and  the  latter 
yields,  without  discrimination  or  judgment.  Without 
infidelity,  faith  would  not  enquire;  and  without  faith, 
infidelity  would  not  enquire :  but  the  two  principles  sti- 
mulating each  other,  produce  investigation,  conflict  of 
mind,  discovery  of  facts,  and  demonstrations  of  elemen- 
tary truths. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  when  men  arc  ignorant, 
faith  and  infidelity  are  ignorant  also ;  as  knowledge  in- 
creases, each  party  becomes  more  enlightened,  and  clothes 
by  degrees  its  theories  in  the  garments  of  philosophy. 
There  always  were  two  such  parties  in  existence.  >Ve 
find  them  pretty  well  balanced  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  respecting  the  subject  of  oracles,  or  revelation. 
The  Platonists  and  Stoics  defended  the  faith  of  the 
oracles.  The  Cynics,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans  were 
opposed  to  them.  Half  Uic  wise  men  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  therefore,  might  be  called  believers,  the  otlicr 
half  infidels.  'Tis  so  still  in  Christendom,  and  every 
other  portion  of  the  civilized  or  even  barbarous  world. 
The  subject  of  discussion  is  still  the  same,  although  mo- 
dified  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  new  circum- 
stances^ occur  and  society  advances  in  the  progress  of 
the  sciences.  The  mode  of  arguing  is  exactly  the  same 
now  as  formerly,  only  the  ancients  argued  respecting 
revelations  which  were  being  made  daily  in  their  own 
generation ;  we  now  chiefly  divide  upon  those  which 
were  matle  in  former  ages. 

The  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  thus  described.  The 
one  party  says  that  Nature  does  make  private  revelations 
to  individutds,  by  means  of  voice  and  vision  from  an 
unknown  cause ;  that  these  revelations  contain  some  re- 
markable truths,  and  if  the  remainder  appears  to  be  rub- 
bifih  or  false,  it  is  because  we  do  not  understand  it ;  and 
they  conclude  by  saying  that  these  oracles  deserve  to  be 
held  in  particular  reverence,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed 
from  a  divine  source.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  the 
Platonist,  the  Stoic,  the  Christian,  the  Mahomeun,  and 


the  Southcottian,  the  latter  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Platonist,  inasmuch  as  he  receives  modern  revela- 
tions, those  of  his  own  generation.  The  other  party 
says  nay  to  all  this,  and  he  maintains  his  point  by  saying 
tliat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  craft  and  trickery  perceptible 
in  the  instruments  by  whom  these  revelations  are  said  to 
be  made,  that  many  of  these  predictions  are  literally 
false,  and  all  are  generally  couched  in  such  mysterious 
language  as  to  be  susceptible  of  many  different  significa. 
tions.  They  maintain  that,  if  Nature,  or  God,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  did  give  a  revelation  of  any  kind,  it 
would  be  strictly  true,  and  so  plain  that  every  one  would 
understand  it. 

Both  these  modes  of  reasoning  are  absurd,  and  arise 
from  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  science, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  extremes ;  for  this  doc- 
trine teaches  us  that  Nature  employs  the  two  principles 
of  truth  and  error  in  communion,  in  order  to  excite  the 
enquiry  of  the  human  mind,  and  stimulate  it  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  ite  faculties;  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
laboured  by  our  own  exertions  out  of  previous  ignorance, 
and  consequently  it  is  quite  in  consistency  with  the  ana- 
logies of  Nature  to  suppose  that  mysteries  or  riddles 
should  be  propounded  to  man  upon  certain  subjects,  en 
which  he  could  not  come  to  any  determination  witliout 
them— that  these  mysteries  should  run  their  course  witli 
the  other  sciences,  and  be  unriddletl  along  with  them  ; 
for  all  the  sciences  are  merely  one  science.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  one  party  errs  in  ascribing  any  particu- 
lar sanctity  or  superiority  to  these  revelations,  and  the 
other  party  errs  in  attempting  to  prove  their  nonentity  by 
the  trickery  and  falsehood  which  attach  to  them— for 
truth  and  error,  sincerity  and  trickery,  are  all  attributes 
of  the  same  universal  Nature,  and  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  development  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  men,  who,  by  the  experience  of  both,  at  last  attain 
to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  on  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  the  affairs  of  life.  Error  trains  by  fear, 
and  truth  trains  by  love.  The  fear  of  evil  is  as  discreet 
and  useful  a  guide  as  the  love  of  good.  But  fear  is  the 
best  teacher  of  ignorance.  Brute  animals  and  children 
are  governed  by  the  rod.  Hence  error,  which  partly 
occafions  fear,  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  early  history 
of  men  than  truth.  Its  evils  are  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience, and  if  that  experience  be  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  sound  judgment,  is  it  not  most  illogical  to 
argue  that  such  and  such  things  arc  not  divine,  merely 
because  they  lead  the  minds  of  men  astray,  and  create 
sectarian  divisions?  Certainly  it  is;  for  these  sectarian 
divisions  promote  io  a  remarkable  manner  the  final  de- 
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monstration  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  they  send  forth  a 
variety  of  minds  to  the  investigation  of  a  variety  of 
subjects.  They  resemble  the  division  of  labour  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  by  which  a  particular  depart- 
ment is  allotted  to  each  class,  and  the  article  itself  is 
the  final  product  of  the  combined  labour  of  all.  Truth 
is  too  great  to  be  studied  as  a  whole ;  it  requires  to  be 
divided  and  scattered  amongst  the  different  sects  and 
individuals  of  society.  When  each  has  finished  his 
work,  the  whole  are  compared  and  united,  and  the  system 
is  completed.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Jewish  bard:  "  He  that  scattereth  Israel 
shall  gather  him,  and  keep  him  as  a  shepherd  doth  his 
flock."  The  scattering  is  for  the  elaboration  of  the  de- 
tails, and  processes  of  the  great  work  of  human  instruc- 
tion; the  gathering  is  the  completion;  and  this  gathering 
only  can  take  place  when  science  has  revealed  the  grand 
secret  of  fitting  together  all  the  scattered  theories  of 
mankind,  and  making  one  of  many,  "  that  they  all  may 
be  one  in  us,  as  I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me." 

The  reasoning  of  both  parties  is  erroneous, — of  the 
vulgar  infidel  and  the  vulgar  believer  ;  for  the  one  denies 
the  divinity  of  religion,  because  it  is  false  and  productive 
of  mischief;  the  other  maintains  that  there  is  only 
one  religion  divine,  and  that  all  the  rest  ^are  not  divine, 
which  is  equally  absurd.  Here  then  we  are  at  variance 
with  both  ;  we  are  like  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  ; 
our  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every^^man's  hand 
against  us  ;  we  cut  right  and  left ;  for  the  sword  of  Na- 
ture is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  truth,  the  truth  for  man's 
happiness,  is  not  to  be  found  in  one  extreme  or  another, 
but  in  the  judicious  balancing  of  both. 

But,  in  reply  to  the  position  which  we  have  taken, 
it  may  be  urged,  that  if  all  religions  be  divine,  they  are 
all  equally  important.  This  is  but  ;.a  weak  argument, 
but  as  it  is  often  urged,  we  shall  [reply  to  it.  All 
productions  of  Nature  are  not  equal.  Man  is  superior 
to  a  dog,  a  dog  to  a  cat,  a  cat  to  a  rat :  and  there 
is  only  one  scientific  animal — man.  According  to  this 
analogy,  there  ought  to  be  one  superior  religion,  equally 
beyond  all  others.  Again,  man  is  the  most  depraved,  the 
most  cruel,  and  the  most  ferocious  of  all  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  this  same  analogy,  this  superior  religion  of 
which  we  speak  ought  to  be  the  most  depraved,  the  most 
cruel,  as  well  as  the  most  scientific  of  them  all.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  It  matters  not  when  it  arose,  nor  how  it  arose.  Mi- 
racles won't  prove  it  true,  nor  the  want  of  miracles  prove 
it  false.  The  only  question  is,  does  it  exist .''  Is  it  more 
powerful  than  any  other  ?  Yes.  That's  enough.  Then 
it  has  been  of  some  momentous  use^  in  the  economy  of 
Nature — momentous  in  proportion  to  its  superiority  and 
its  prevalence ;  but  if  it  has  produced  even  temporary 
evil,  it  is  a  temporary  institution  ;  for  all  evil,  and  the 
causes  of  evil,  are  doomed  to  perish  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  convicted.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  we  cannot 
enter  at  present. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a 
few  of  those  beautiful  types  or  analogies  with  which  Na- 
ture has  given  such  rich  variety,  and  at  the  same  time 
uniformity,  to  all  her  productions.  We  have  already  de- 
monstrated that  Nature  throughout  all  her  works  reveals 


herself  in  the  character  of  a  unity  and  a  trinity— or  two 
extremes  apart,  and  a  union  of  the  two.  So  also  we  find 
three  great  religions  with  one  common  source — Jewism, 
Christianity,  Mahometanism.  Jewism  is  the  parent  of 
both.  The  first  and  third  teach  the  distinct,  undivided 
unity  of  God;  the  second,  the  unity  and  trinity  com- 
bined. There  are  three  distinct  books,  and  three  dis- 
tinct sabbaths  for  the  three.  Wherever  the  unity  alone 
is  taught,  therein  general  progress  is  at  an  end. — 
Stagnation  is  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
church.  Wherever  the  trinity  is  taught,  there  vehe- 
ment action  of  the  mind  takes  place,  and  the  sciences 
generally  progress.  Man  is  male  and  female,  and  so  are 
these  great  prototypes  of  the  individual.  'I'he  Jewish 
church  is  a  mrJe,  characterized  in  an  especial  manner  by 
the  male  rite  of  circumcision.  The  Christian  church  is 
uncircumcised— the  bride  that  cometh  out  of  the  side  of 
the  man.  Their  first  offspring  is  the  Mahometan.  But 
as  all  the  religions  of  the  world  teach  us  that  Nature 
brings  forth  two,  first  the  evil  and  then  the  good,  regard- 
ing the  parental  pair  as  the  representatives  of  the  male 
and  female  principle  of  Nature,  and  the  Mahometan 
church  as  the  first-born,  we  have  a  still  a  second-born 
to  look  for  ;  the  first  is  called  the  bond-son,  the  second 
the  free ;  the  first  a  bigot,  the  second  universal  in  his 
views— all-embracing  in  his  liberality  and  love.  These 
three  churches  are  one,  having  one  common  fountain 
— Abraham,  i.  e.  the  father  of  many  people,  a  represen- 
tative of  Nature.  He  also  had  two  sons,  a  bond  and  a  free; 
the  first  was  cast  off,  the  second  made  heir  of  all.  So  it 
shall  be  with  the  old  world  and  the  new — the  old  is  the 
theatre  of  con-uption  and  falsehood,  which  enslaves  man 
to  his  ruin  ;  the  new  supersedes  the  old,  and  inherits  all 
things  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  having  first  recon- 
ciled the  principal  discrepancies  of  the  human  mind,  and 
gathered  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  together. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  rude  outlines  of  the  great 
science  of  Universal  Harmony  and  Progi'ess — a  science 
which  penetrates  even  unto  the  minutest  ramifications  of 
the  courses  of  society,  and  discovers  the  resemblance 
which  subsists  between  the  collective  and  individual  sys- 
tems and  organizations  of  Nature,  We  shall  see  more 
of  them  as  we  proceed.  In  the  meanwhile  some  one  may 
enquire  to  which  party  we  belong — to  the  believer  or  the 
infidel.  "We  answer,  to  neither ;  we  are  neither  believer 
nor  infidel,  but  both  in  one;  and  we  yield  to  no  one 
either  in  faith  or  universal  liberalism.  But  these  are 
virtues  that  may  be  inherited  even  by  a  fool ;  in  so  say- 
ing, therefore,  we  do  not  commend  ourselves. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


MUSIC. 

MvsTC  has  now  become  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  Itg 
principles  have  been  analyzed,  and  reduced  by  the  de- 
monstrations of  arithmetic  to  the  most  definite  precision. 
These  demonstrations  have  revealed  the  secret,  that  sound 
is  composed  of  primary  divisions  and  subdivisions,  ana- 
logous to  those  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  in 
other  aspects  of  nature.    The  same  family  likeness  pre- 
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sents  itself;  the  same  law  of  number,  and  numerical 
relations — in  fine,  the  same  law  of  universal  harmony, 
which  is  never  concealed  from  the  enquiring  and  pene- 
trating mind. 

Music,  Hke  the  rest  of  nature,  is  composed  of  two  ex- 
tremes ;  good  and  bad.  This  we  all  know  too  well,  as 
our  grating  ears  can  frequently  testify.  But  we  do  not 
all  know  that  discord,  or  bad  music,  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  good  music,  i.  e.  that  music  consists  of  two 
opposite  notes,  namely,  concords  and  discords,  the  judi- 
cious management  of  the  latter  of  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  niceties  of  the  art. 
The  concords  are  seven  in  number,  the  discords  innu- 
merable, but  seven  only  are  useful  and  necessary  accom- 
paniments to  the  other.  An  octave,  that  is,  a  gamut,  con- 
tains them  all.  It  is  called  an  octave,  or  dghth,  because 
it  counts  from  the  first  note  of  the  one  seven  to  the  first 
note  of  the  other,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  week  is  called 
eight  dajrs.  These  concords  are  discovered  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  Musical  sounds  are  occasioned  by  vibra- 
tions of  strings,  &c.,  and  these  vibrations  are  more  or 
less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  string, 
supposing  tlie  strings  to  be  equal  in  thickness  and  ten- 
sion ;  thus,  a  string  of  twelve  inches  has  only  one  half 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  string  of  six  inches ;  so 
that  whilst  the  one  beats  two,  the  other  beats  one;  and 
they  go  on  in  concord  together.  These  two  are  perfect 
concords,  for  they  never  jar — the  first  always  beats  with 
the  la-Jt,  there  is  no  discord.  But  suppose  one  string  of 
twelve  inches,  and  one  of  eight  inches,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  twelve ;  then  while  the  first  beats  two,  the 
second  beats  three,  and  they  unite  at  every  third  beat  of 
the  second  string,  and  every  second  beat  of  the  first 
string,  which  causes  a  coincidaice  and  a  noncoincidence 
alternately — a  most  pleasing  composition,  whidi  musi- 
cians call  a  fifth,  and  the  central  of  the  three  perfect 
concords.  The  largeit  string  ia  called  untaon,  or  number 
one,  the  smallest  tb«  oeuve,  the  other  die  fifth.  The 
other  concords  are  less  perfect ;  thus,  a  tliird  minor 
only  coincides  ot  every  sixth,  a  fourth  at  every  fourth,  a 
sixth  minor  at  every  eighth :  these  are  imperfect  con- 
cords. The  discords  coincide  one  at  every  sixteenth, 
another  at  every  sixty-fourth,  &c.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  harmony,  and  it  is  full  of  a  three- 
fold character — but  on  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge  at 
present,  but  proceed  to  point  out  the  resemblances  be- 
tween music  anil  other  departments  of  nature,  which 
will  rather  piizzle  those  who  hastily  conclude,  from  the 
resemblance  of  two  systems,  tliat  the  one  must  be  a  copy 
and  the  other  an  original. 

These  seven  notes  are  composed  of  five  tones  and  two 
half-tones,  or  semitones,  so  that  there  are  only  five  notes 
in  all ;  but  two  are  double  ;  thus,  octave  or  unison,  6tli 
major, Gth  minor,  4th,  5th, 3rd  major,  Snl  minor — five  in 
all,  corresponding  to  the  five  senses  of  the  hum:«n  body, 
two  of  which  are  double,  namely,  the  ey«'s  and  ears, 
making  in  all  seven — ^hence  the  vulgar  numeration  of  the 
seven  senses. 

Again,  we  find  seven  primary  colours  in  the  decom- 
position of  light  by  the  prism  ;  three  of  these  colours 
«re  primary  -uncompounded  colours,  and  four  are  com- 


pounds; 'tis  the  same  with  concords — three  are  simple, 
and  four  are  compound,  and  the  compound  yet  again 
divide  themselves  in  the  same  way,  three  being  what 
musicians  call  "  arithmetical  means,"  and  all  the  four 
"harmonical  means,"  leaving  only  one  solitary  individual 
which  is  not  a  harmonical  mean.  There  is  also  a  soli- 
tary ray  of  light,  which  is  different  from  all  the  rest, 
that  is  violet ;  for  all  the  rest  are  composed  of  two  colours 
only,  whilst  violet  is  compos«d  of  three;  and  it  has  also 
been  discoveretl  that  the  breadths  of  the  seven  rays  of 
light  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  the  seven 
strings  or  notes  of  the  monochord. 

These  are  coincidences,  and  beautiful  coincidences  ; 
and  the  more  you  examine  Nature,  the  more  you  will  see 
of  them.  She  has  contrived  to  give  infinite  variety  in 
unison  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity,  and  it  is  only 
the  immensity  of  the  variety  that  has  prevented  us  from 
seeing  the  uniformity  of  the  law  by  which  she  has  been 
directed.  But  man  has  hitherto  studied  Nature  in  parts; 
he  has  never  bethought  him  of  gathering  the  fragments 
together.  It  was  well  to  be  so,  however,  for  the  parts 
could  only  be  studied  apart — they  could  not  be  compared 
until  they  were  completed.  But  pray,  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this?  you  may  ask;  will  it  make  us  happier;  will  it 
improve  our  circumstances?  Yes,  for  it  is  elementary 
knowledge  of  first  principles  which  leads  to  most  import, 
ant  results.  You  have  never  hitherto  been  taught  first 
principles  of  general  nature.  Your  knowledge,  however 
great,  has  all  been  disjointed.  You  have  looked  at 
Nature  divided,  and  thus  yourselves  became  divided  in 
consequence.  Learn  to  unite  Nature,  and  make  har- 
mony of  her,  and  then  you  may  expect  to  unite  one 
another.  But  how  can  unity  of  mind  take  place  without 
unity  of  instruction ;  and  how  can  unity  of  instruction 
take  place  without  a  science  of  universal  harmony  ;  and 
how  can  you  get  a  science  of  univenal  harmony  by  any 
other  process  than  the  simple  process  we  now  point  out 
to  you?  If  there  is  another  process,  we  should  hke  to 
know  of  it. 

There  are  many  other  analogies,  which  we  shall  point 
out  at  another  time,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  confuse  our- 
selves or  you  by  too  great  a  variety ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  whenever  the  philosophical  world  shall  take 
up  this  new  and  generalizing  view  of  universal  Nature, 
that  they  will  shower  down  uiwn  us  like  rain  from  hea- 
ven, and  impart  a  totally  different  character  to  all  ele- 
mentary instruction  and  all  philosophical  enquiry.  They 
require  only  to  be  sought  after  in  order  to  be  found;  and 
when  found,  they  will  satisfy  all  but  the  idiotic  or  imbe- 
cile mind,  that  Nature  is  one  grand  unique  system, 
arranged  arithmetically  and  mechanically  upon  one  ori- 
ginal  model,  and  that  her  minor  parts  are  merely  types 
or  resemblances  of  her  greater  parts;  that  her  collective 
systems  and  her  individual  systems  are  arranged  upon 
the  same  principles,  which  principles,  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered  and  accurately  ascertained,  wiD  forward 
the  progress  of  learning  more  than  any  artificial  system 
of  education  that  ever  was  invente<l.  At  present,  learn, 
ing  is  so  disjointed,  the  sciences  and  the  numberless  facts 
>vhich  appertain  to  them  appear  to  have  so  little  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  that  the  memory  cannot  retain 
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them  for  want  of  some  associations  to  connect  them 
together.  When  such  resemblances  as  we  allude  to  are 
pointed  out,  they  will  not  only  be  highly  captirating  to 
the  young  and  ingenuous  mind,  but  they  will  prove  a 
never-failing  resource  for  the  memory,  and  enable  it  to 
embrace  with  accuracy  and  decision  the  whole  panorama 
of  nature.  Learning  will  then  be  in  tune,  the  music  of 
the  spheres  and  the  elements  will  be  known  to  all,  and 
error  will  be  as  easily  detected  upon  general  subjects  or 
principles,  as  the  jarring  of  a  discordant  note  is  per- 
ceived by  the  delicate  ear.  ^Ve  not  only  see  the  possi- 
bihty,  but  we  see  the  certainty,  of  attaining  to  this  accuracy 
in  the  discrimination  of  truth  and  error.  We  have  al- 
ready discovered  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  principles  which  are  as  determinate  in  their 
conclusions  as  the  discoveries  of  Guido  Aretino^  when  he 
found  out  the  seven  concords,  but  infinitely  more  import- 
ant, inasmuch  as  his  discoveries  only  tended  to  give  a 
sort  of  selfish  or  sensual  enjoyment  to  the  ear ;  ours 
address  themselves  to  the  whole  man,  and  will  idtimately 
bring  forth  concord  of  opinion  upon  all  the  systems  and 
general  proceedings  of  Nature. 

This  is  all  the  music  of  the  mind  tliat  we  require,  as 
may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  the  science  before  us. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  consists  of  concords  and  dis- 
cords, and  that  the  discords  are  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  music.  We  say  the  same  respecting  the 
music  or  universal  harmony  of  society  and  opinion.  It 
consists,  and  it  is  necessary  for  our  happiness  that  it  al- 
ways should  consist,  of  concords  and  discords  ;  concord 
upon  general  orfundamental  principles,  and  temporary  and 
occasional  discord  upon  minor  particulars.  This  is  ob- 
viously necessary  for  the  progress  of  mind.  We  are  ever 
learning,  ever  investigating ;  and  as  it  is  a  law  of  Nature 
that  we  must  gain  knowledge  by  the  labour  of  our  minds, 
as  well  as  food  by  the  labour  of  our  hands,  it  follows  that 
we  must  always  fall  into  errors  first,  and  discover  truths 
afterwards ;  for  ignorance  is  our  primitive  state,  and  igno- 
rance always  misconceives  and  misinterprets,  until  it  is 
removed  by  the  light  of  experience.  Hence  men  must 
always  be  contending,  always  discussing,  always  divided 
in  part ;  but  the  difference  between  this  division  on  par- 
ticulars alone,  and  our  present  divisions,  is,  that  now  we 
differ  on  fundamental  or  first  principles.  Hence  we  are 
totally  divided  in  interest  and  affections;  we  cannot  co- 
operate ;  for  one  man  looks  at  Nature  and  God  with  such 
a  different  eye  from  that  of  his  neighbour,  that  they  seem 
to  be  hving  in  two  different  worlds,  serving  two  distinct 
masters,  whose  existence  is  totally  independent  of  one 
another.  Now  it  is  all  discord  upon  general  subjects ; 
and  any  httle  harmony  which  we  enjoy  in  the  world  is 
confined  to  very  trifling  matters,  and  subsists  merely 
amongst  a  few  friends  and  relations.  The  great  secta- 
rian divisions  of  mankind  abhor  the  sight  and  the  name 
of  one  another.  They  cannot  appreciate  each  other's  mo- 
tives, or  do  justice  to  each  other's  intentions;  for  they  do 
not  breathe  the  air,  or  perceive  the  symphony,  of  the 
great  world  of  Nature.  Their  vision  is  confined  to  their 
own  little  world ;  there  and  there  only  they  see  justice 
and  truth ;  there  and  there  only  God  delights  to  dwell ; 
there,  and  there  only,  the  Eternal  smiles  upon  the  select 


little  party,  whibt  he  frowns  on  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  universe  without.  Thus  we  are  for  ever  reviling 
and  for  ever  reviled  by  those  whom  we  know  not.  We 
turn  up  the  lip  of  contempt  at  them,  and  they  return  it 
to  us  with  equal  effect,  "We  are  all  scoundrels  to  others, 
and  they  appear  scoundrels  to  us.  What  is  all  this  but 
the  harshness  of  infinite  discord,  where  the  strings  do 
not  vibrate  in  coincidence  once  in  a  hundred  ?  The  i 
greatest  discord  used  in  common  music  is  once  in  sixty-  I 
four — but  this  is  not  music  of  which  we  speak. 

As  a  proof  of  the  general  blindness  of  mankind  to 
this  doctrine  of  universal  harmony,  we  may  mention 
that  the  curious  resemblance  between  light  and  colours 
has  actually  led  some  of  our  modern  philosophers  to  ima- 
gine that  there  is  some  connexion  between  them,  M  on- 
derful !  some  connexion  between  sound  and  colour  I  some 
connexion  between  one  part  of  nature  and  another  part! 
some  connexion  between  a  part  and  the  whole,  between 
the  right  hand  and  the  left,  between  the  arteries  and  the 
nerves  !  Who  could  have  imagined  that  wise  men,  phi- 
losophers, would  only  be  imagining  such  a  thing  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  human  society  has  advanced 
to  the  end  of  its  first  octave  of  miliads  of  years?  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  says  that  he  has  been  "  led  to  infer  that 
sound  and  light  are  produced  by  different  affections  of 
the  same  medium.  White  light  may  be  decomposed 
into  three  colours,  and  every  sound  is  a  compound  of 
three  tones.  Atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  in 
conjunction  produce  one,  oxygen  apart  another,  and  nitro- 
gen apart  a  third.  Both  scales,  too,  are  chemical,  and  are 
produced  by  the  very  atoms  which  produce  all  our  che- 
mical and  electrical  phenomena."  He  also  informs  us 
that  oxygen  presides  at  the  red  end  of  the  scale  of  co- 
lours, and  nitrogen  at  the  other,  in  the  very  same  propor- 
tion as  in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  that  is,  one  to  four. 
Now,  were  we  to  reason  as  we  should  do,  we  should  not 
only  be  led  to  infer,  but  we  should  be  certain,  that  Nature  m 
is  one,  and  that  all  her  phenomena  are  the  offspring  of  m 
one  unity,  or  one  medium  by  different  affections.-  To 
tell  us  tiiat  "  both  scales  are  chemical"  is  to  tell  us 
nothing  at  all;  it  is  to  bewilder  us — it  is  to  make  us  | 
imagine  that  there  are  some  operations  of  nature  which 
are  not  chemical,  which  is  an  absurdity,  since  there  is 
none  other  but  chemical  action  in  existence.  We  once 
had  a  manuscript  put  into  our  hands  to  prove  that  life 
was  chemical;  to  prove  that  white  was  white  would  have 
been  equally  important ;  but  whilst  the  author  attempted 
to  prove  that  life  was  chemical  agency,  he  would  not 
allow  that  chemical  agency  was  life,  for  he  maintained 
that  Nature  was  dead,  and  not  alive — so  we  put  his  ma- 
nuscript in  a  box,  and  there  it  lies  as  dead  and  not  alive 
as  his  own  God, 

Chemical  agency,  or  Hfe,  is  the  agent  that  doles  it 
all.  To  speak  of  atoms  doing  this,  and  atoms  doing  that, 
is  only  rendering  darkness  more  visible ;  we  may  just  as 
well  talk  of  Morison's  pills  dancing  a  hornpipe,  or  hold- 
ing a  consultation  upon  the  choleramorbus.  Yet  the  atoms 
do  it;  but  they  do  it  by  virtue  of  the  male  principle  of 
life  but  which  animates  them.  Am  I,  then,  a  mate- 
rialist or  spirituahst  ?  neither ;  but  both  in  ene,  ^aU  I 
divide  nature,  and  break  the  body  of  Christ  for  s ectariaa- 
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ism  again  ?  When  the  sword  was  raised  up  against  the 
shepherd,  the  sheep  were  scattered,  and  truth  was  broken 
into  ten  thousand  fragments  ;  but  they  shall  be  gatheretl 
again ;  "  they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down 
together  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  "  they  shall  gather  up 
the  fragments  and  put  them  together;  and  men  shall 
smell  them,  and  taste  them,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
fragments  united  are  better  than  the  hard  bread.  For 
how  can  Nature  be  #/«</i></unless  she  be  divided?  and  how 
can  she  be  known,  unless  she  be  united  again  ?  "  This, 
mv  body,  is  broken  for  you  ;  take  and  eat  it ;"  and  when 
ye  have  eaten  it  ye  shall  live;  but  you  must  eat  the 
whole  of  it.  Hence  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  which  the  Cadiblics  do  not  understand. 
"  Every  man,  to  be  saved,  must  eat  the  whole  of  his  Gofl" 
—and  so  you  must — you  must  take  in  the  whole  of  na- 
ture ;  not  in  parts,  not  disjointed ;  not  a  bone  must  be 
broken,  otherwise  you  are  a  bigot,  an  outcast  from  tlie 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of 
promise.  This  is  a  type  in  the  kingdom  of  error  of  a 
truth  to  be  yet  realized,  antl  aeknowletlged  by  all.  Error 
is  the  egg-shell  of  truth,  but  men  mistake  the  shell  for 
the  chicken,  and  eat  rotten  eggs. 

A  TOUNG  MAN  FOUND  AMONG  'WOLVES 
IN  THE  DUCHY  OF  HESSB. 

PuiLip  Caxeharh's  relates  that,  in  1344,  a  boy  was 
found  near  Hesse,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  woIvm 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  who  walked  upon  all-foun. 
These  animals,  he  aaya,  had  so  much  affection  for  this 
child,  that  they  fed  him  with  the  choicest  parts  of  their 
prey,  and  taught  him  to  run,  to  such  a  define,  that  he 
was  able  to  follow  them  at  full  speed,  and  take  the  greatest 
leaps.  The  care  which  they  had  for  his  safety  extended 
even  to  the  minutest  things  ;  they  had  dug  a  hole  for  him 
to  sleep  in,  they  had  lined  it  with  leaves,  and,  to  keep  him 
warm,  they  all  lay  round  him  ;  so  that  this  kind  of  life 
had  such  attraction  for  this  young  man,  that  he  has 
since  said,  at  the  court  of  the  Landgrave  Henry,  that 
he  regrettetl  the  society  of  these  animals,  and  would 
.sooner  return  to  them  than  live  with  men.  The  habit 
he  had  contracted  of  going  ujwn  all-fours,  was  so 
firmly  enracinate<l,  says  Jean  Jacques  Ilousscau,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fasten  pieces  of  wood  to  him,  which 
forced  him  to  stand  upright  upon  his  feet.  [This  history 
in  the  larger  part  of  its  details  appears  incredible ;  so 
(  amerarius  adds :  minim,  si  verum  est;  wonderful,  if  it 
l)c  true.]  Philip  Came) .  Jforti.  Subci«.  cent,  i.,  p.  .345  ; 
after  the  ad<lition8,  ad  lAimberti  Schcunabnrgeuiti*,  lib.  de 
refnu  Gextis  Gcmianontm. — J. ./.  Botutenu  Dine,  fttr 
i' Tnrgalitr  des  Cond\tion»  jnrmi  leu  Homme*,  note  3. 

The  same  author  says  that,  in  the  same  year,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  was  found,  and  ukcn  by  some  gentle- 
men in  the  Hartz  Forest,  in  the  province  of  Echzel ;  he 
•ays  nothing  of  his  habits  or  way  of  living. 

A   YOt'NO   MAN    POtVD   AWONO    BKAR<«   IV    LITHUANIA. 

In  1661,  some  hunters  found,  in  the  Forest  of  Li- 
thuania, among  bears,  a  child  about  nine  years  old. 
Vahnont  de  Bomare.  who  relates  this  history,  says  that 
this  boy  defended  himself  with    his    nails'  and   teeth 


against  those  who  took  him,  and  that  another  young  man 
who  was  witli  him  escapetl.  They  say  that  he  was  well 
proportioned,  that  his  skin  was  fair,  his  hair  blond,  his 
physiognomy  agreeable ;  but  that  he  was  never  thoroughly 
tamed  nor  accustomed  to  dress  and  live  as  other  men. 
[It  is  probable  that  this  may  be  tlie  same  boy  who  was 
seen  at  ^V^arsaw  in  1669,  and  mentioned  by  Connor, 
Evang.  Med.,  p.  131.]  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  by  \'ahnontde 
Bomare,  art.  Homme  Sauvage. 

Thirty -three  years  after,  that  is  to  say,  in  tlie  year  1694, 
they  caught,  in  the  middle  of  a  herd  of  bears,  in  Lithu- 
ania, upon  the  borders  of  Russia,  another  child,  about  ten 
years  old,  who  was  covered  with  hair  and  went  on  all- 
fours.  He  gave,  says  CondiUac,  no  sign  of  reason,  had 
no  language,  and  uttered  sounds  which  had  no  re- 
semblance to  the  human  voice.  They  had  great  trouble 
to  tame  him  ;  and  it  was  only  by  constant  attention  that 
he  was  made  to  hold  himself  upright,  eat  our  ordinary 
food,  and  articulate  a  few  words.  As  soon  as  he  could 
speak  he  was  questioned  on  his  primitive  condition  ;  but 
remembered  no  more  of  it  than  we  do  of  that  which 
happened  to  us  in  the  cradle.  Comior,  Emng.  Med.  p.  133. 
— J.  J.  Rousteau  Ditc.  «ur  f  Original  et  le*  Fondement  de 
rinegaliti-  parmi  let  Hommet,  note  3.  CondiUac  E«tai 
tur  C Origiiuii  dea  Connaistanee*  Humaines,  p.  199. 

A   TOUNO   MAM   TAKBN    llf    IKKLAND    AMONG    SilEKP. 

In  the  17th  century  a  boy  was  found  in  the  wilds  of 
Ireland,  who  eat  graaa  and  hay,  which  he  chose  by  tlie 
smell.  He  was  very  aj^le  and  active ;  slender,  tawny  in 
colour,  fierce  in  character  ;  he  was  tamed  with  difNctilty, 
and  very  late.  Tulpius  saw  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen  at 
Amsterdam,  and,  according  to  his  description,  he  had  a 
flat  forehead,  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  elevated, 
throat  large,  tongue  thick  and  fastene<l  to  the  palate,  and 
the  hollow  of  the  stomach  cnfonced  ;  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  custom  this  young  man  had  of  walking  on  all. 
fours.  Instead  of  an  articulate  language,  he  only  made  a 
species  of  bleating,  which  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
comformation  of  his  throat.  [Tulpius  pretends  that  this 
boy  was  brought  up  among  a  flock  of  wild  sheep  in  Ire- 
land, but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  there  are  wild  sheep 
in  that  country.]  Tulpitu  (}h$.  Med.,  p.  131.  Mmfier. 
Hist.  Xat.  des  Qttadrupedes,  gmre  \er.  del' Homme,  p.  40. 

A    Y0tN<;   MAX    KOCVn    AMONG    OXEN    IN     TUB     F.NVIRONS 
OP    BAMBERn. 

Philip  Camerarius,  an  eye  witness,  assures  us  that  he 
often  saw  at  the  court  of  Bamberg,  towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  a  boy  who  had  lived  among  oxen,  and 
who  still  preserved  tlie  habits  of  a  savage  life.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  suppleness  in  his  limbs,  and  walked  on 
all  fours  with  great  agihty.  In  this  attitude  he  would 
tight  the  largest  dogs,  and  he  attacked  them  with  such 
intrepidity  that  he  put  them  to  flight.  He  was  not, 
however,  ferocious.  >Vc  are  ignorant  whether  he  had  aa 
articulate  language,  and  what  kind  of  food  he  took.— 
Camerar.  Hors.  Svjbcis.  cent.  L>  p.  343 

THE   OIRI.  OF   OVEBYMEL. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1717,  a  savage  girl  was  found 
in  a  hilly  forest  near  Kraroenburgh,  in  the  environs  of 
Zwolle,  in  the  provinoe  of  Orerysfiel.    She  had  been 
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stolen  from  her  parents  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and 
was  nineteen  years  old  when  foundj  but  we  are  ignorant 
how  long  she  had  been  in  the  forest.  Her  skin  was 
brown,  rough,  and  covered  with  hair ;  her  hair,  long  and 
bushy,  floated  upon  her  shoulders;  instead  of  an  articulate 
language,  she  made  a  kind  of  unintelligible  stammering  ; 
she  fed  upon  herbs  and  leaves,,  walked  upright  upon  her 
feet,  and  wore  a  species  of  apron,  of  her  own  making, 
round  her  middle.  Her  disposition  was  savage,  yet 
without  showing  any  sign  of  ferocity ;  so  they  had  much 
trouble  in  taking  her.  But  she  soon  became  tame.  In 
the  course  of  time  she  took  much  aversion  to  her  former 
life,  and  a  decided  liking  to  the  new  one.  They  could 
not  teach  her  to  speak  distinctly ;  she  comprehended  the 
signs  which  they  made  to  her,  could  make  a  courtsey, 
and  accustomed  herself  to  work.  She  learned  to  spin ;  it 
•was  her  principal  occupation  to  the  end  of  her  days. — 
Breslaver  Sammiungen  von  Nund  K.  G.  xxi.  Versudi, 
p.  437. 

TWO    BOYS   TAKEN   INT   THE    PYRENEES. 

In  1719  two  savages  were  found  on  the  Pyrenees;  they 
ran  along  the  mountains  on  all-fours,  and  leaped  from 
one  rock  to  another  like  the  chamois.  .Although  this  event 
is  far  from  distant,  and  although  they  were  found  in 
France,  we  have  no  further  details  than  those  we  have 
just  given,  and  which  J.  J.  Rousseau  mentions  in  his  dis- 
course upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  inequality 
among  men,  note  3. — Sdireb.  Hist.  Nat.  Quadnip. 
genere  \er.  de  V Homme,  p.  41. 

THE   BOY   OF    HANOVER. 

•  A  boy  about  thirteen  years  old  was  found,  in  1724, 
near  Hameln,  m  the  open  country.  He  was,  except 
EOme  tatters  of  a  shirt,  naked.  His  body  was  completely 
covered  with  filth  ;  but  when  he  Avas  washed,  his  skin  ap- 
peared glossy,  very  white,  and  marked  with  many  scars. 
He  had  a  fierce  and  haughty  look,  and  was ,  only  re- 
strained by  threatening  him  with  the  rod,  which  he  held 
in  great  fear.  Afterwards  he  became  milder,  and  allowed 
himsef  to  be  caressed  by  those  who  came  to  see  him  ;  but 
he  preserved  through  his  whole  life  such  an  antipathy  to 
women  that  he  trembled  when  they  approached.  He 
walked  upright  as  other  men,  ran  very  quick,  but  climbed 
■with  pain  and  difficulty.  His  nose  was  broad  and  flat, 
hair  short,  curly,  and  stature  small.  His  tongue,  which 
was  of  inordinate  thickness,  seemed  to  be  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  his  mouth,  which  prevented  him  from  speaking. 
He,  however,  made  a  kind  of  stammering  when  irritated. 
His  hearing  was  the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  his  senses. 
When  he  entered  into  the  society  of  man,  for  some  weeks 
he  only  ate  fruit,  which  he  chose  with  precaution ;  by 
degrees  he  grew  weary  of  this  regimen,  and  in  the  end 
lived  upon  our  ordinary  food.  His  voracity  was  so  great 
that  he  is  said  to  have  eaten  more  than  two  men  could. 
He  jumped  and  performed  many  singular  actions ;  he 
often  kissed  the  ground,  and  threw  kisses  to  the  passers- 
by.  The  education  which  the  king  of  England  had  given 
to  him  in  London  for  two  years,  operated  no  change  either 
in  his  disposition  or  talents.  He,  how  ever,  learned  sufficient 
JEnglish  to  ask  for  those  things  which  were  necessary  for 
hvt  subsistence ;  his  memory  was  very  treacherous,  and 


nothing  more  could  be  taught  him.  He  died  in  1727.— 
Breslaver  Samml.  von  Nund  K.  G.  iv.  Suppl.  s.  69. 
XXXV.  Fersuch  p.  506. 

THE    GIRL   OF   CHAMPAGNE. 

Racine  the  younger,  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Notes  upon 
the  Savage  Girl  spoken  of  in  the  second  letter  upon  Man," 
gives  us  a  very  detailed  account,  but  sometimes  little 
credible,  of  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  old,  who  was 
taken,  in  the  month  of  September,  1 731,  near  the  village 
of  Sogny,  twelve  miles  from  Chalons,,  and  who  was  af- 
terwards known  by  the  name  of  Leblanc.  Racine  has 
inserted  in  this  letter  not  only  what  he  learned  from  her, 
but  what  he  learned  from  the  public  talk  in  the  time  she 
was  found,  and  from  persons  who  had  seen  her  in  the 
convent  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne.  He  begins  by  in- 
forming us  that  it  has  never  been  known  from  whence 
she  came,  or  what  was  her  precise  age,  as  she  had  but  a 
very  faint  resemblance  of  her  first  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abridgment  of  Racine's  narration  : — 

*'The  servants  of  the  castle  of  Sogny  having  seen  in 
the  night  a  species  of  phantom  upon  a  tree  in  the  garden 
heavily  laden  with  apples,  approached  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible to  surround  the  tree;  but,  all  on  sudden,  the  phan- 
tom, who,  for  the  first  time,  eat  sweet  fruit,  escaped  over 
their  heads,  and  leaped  over  the  garden-wall,  and  saved 
liersclf  in  a  very  high  tree  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  The 
lord  of  the  castle  had  the  tree  surrounded  by  his  servants 
and  tenants ;  and  many  were  needed,  as  the  phantom 
readily  leaped  from  tree  to  tree.  They  debated  how  they 
should  make  it  descend:  the  lady  of  the  castle,  imagining 
that  hunger  and  thirst  would  make  it  come  down,  had  a 
bucket  of  water  brought,  and  having  by  chance  found  an 
eel,  it  was  shown  to  the  phantom.  It  was  the  damsel 
herself  who  told  me  of  this  scene,  saying  that  she  felt  her- 
self strongly  tempted,  and  descended  half-way,  but 
mounted  again  ;  at  last  she  came  down,  and  went  to  the 
pail  to  drink.  They  observed  that  in  drinking,  she 
placed  her  chin  in  the  water  up  to  her  mouth,  and  swal- 
lowed the  water  as  ahorse;  they  caught  her,  and  remarked 
that  the  nails  of  her  hands  and  feet  were  long  and  hard, 
which  gave  her  this  facility  of  climbing :  she  appeared 
black,  but  the  change  of  abode  soon  produced  the  natural 
whiteness. 

"She  was  tak«n  to  the  castle,  where  she  seized  at  first 
the  raw  fowls  that  the  cook  was  preparing.  Not  knowing 
any  language,  she  articulated  no  sound,  and  only  made  a 
cry  from  the  throat  which  was  frightful  to  hear.  She 
imitated  the  cries  of  some  animals  and  birds;  but  I  have 
not  heard  her  say  that  she  could  imitate  the  nightingale. 
In  cold  weather  she  covered  herself  with  skins,  but  in  all 
times  she  wore  a  kind  of  girdle,  in  which  she  carried  a 
weapon,  which  she  called  a  butteris.  This  butteris, 
which  was  a  short  round  stick,  was  the  club  with  which 
which  she  felled  monsters.  With  one  blow  of  it  she 
could  knock  down  a  wolf;  she  told  me  that  when,  with 
this  weapon,  she  had  killed  a  hare,  she  skinned  and  ate 
it ;  but  when  she  had  run  it  down,  she  opened  a  vein  with 
her  nail,  and  drank  its  blood.  The  blood  of  animals,  so 
strongly  forbidden  to  man  after  the  deluge,  was  her  nec- 
tar, and  perhaps  gave  her  that  strength  and  agility  which 
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our  food  deprived  her  of.     Her  manner  of  pursuing  hares 
^vas  extraordinary ;  she  has  given  examples  of  her  man- 
ner of  running  ;  there  scarcely  appeared  any  motion  in 
her  feet  and  body ;  it  was  not  to  run.  but  to  slide.  Her  me- 
thod of  walking  overturns  the  reasoning  of  our  paradoxi- 
cal philosophy,  which  would  have  man  go  upon  all-fours. 
"  She  was  equally  agile   in  the  water,  in  which  she 
lught  fish,  which  was  a  very  delicate  food  for  her;  she 
-uld  remain  for  a  length  of  time  beneath  the  surface; 
water  appeared  to  be  her  natural  element. 

"We  may  readily  suppose  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
lord  of  Sogny  to  keep  a  prisoner  who  would  ncitlier  dress 
nor  feed  as  we  do,  nor  remain  in  a  room,  nor  sleep  in  a 
bed.  Accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  ground  or  in  a  tree,  to 
eat  raw  flesh,  and  drink  blood,  she  only  wished  to  escape 
into  eome  wood  or  river. 

''  When  by  degrees  she  grew  tame,  and  had  learned 
our  language,  after  saying  that  she  was  ignorant  from 
whence  she  came,  never  having  seen,  as  far  as  slie  could 
recollect,  any  tiling  but  forests,  in  which  she  had  lived 
with  a  companion  of  her  own  age,  she  related  how  she 
lost  her,  which  »he  afterwards  told  me. 

"Both  swimmingin  ariver  (the Mamedoubtless), heard 
a  noise,  which  caused  them  to  dive.  It  was  a  fowler, 
who,  from  a  distance,  taking  their  heads  for  birds,  fired 
at  them.  They  pushed  their  voyage  much  farther ;  and, 
going  out  of  the  river  to  enter  the  wood,  they  found  ia 
the  way  a  garland,  for  wliich  they  quarrelled,  each  wish. 
ing  to  make  a  bracelet  of  it.  Our  savage  having  received 
a  blow  upon  her  arm,  returned  it  upon  the  head  of  her 
companion,  unhappily  so  violently  that,  according  to  her 
expression,  she  made  her  red.  Immediately,  by  that  na- 
tural impulse  which  prompts  us  to  aid  our  fellow-beings, 
she  ran  to  seek  an  oak,  and  climb  to  the  top,  hoping,  she 
told  me,  to  find  a  gum  proper  to  cure  tiie  evil  she  had  just 
committed.  I  am  ignorant  what  knowledge  she  had  of 
this  remedy.  Having  found  it,  she  returned  to  the  place 
where  she  had  left  her  companion  ;  she  was  gone,  and 
she  saw  her  no  more.  Some  travellers,  apparently,  hav- 
ing found  a  dying  girl,  carried  her  to  the  village,  where 
she  died.  I  do  not  know  if  she  was  grieved  at  her  loss. 
It  was  about  three  days  after  that  she  was  found  in  the 
manner  I  have  related. 

"  'J'his  news  made  a  great  noise  at  Paris,  where  for 
some  time  they  only  spoke  of  the  savage  girl  which  was 
to  be  brought  to  court;  but  as  novelties  are  soon  forgot- 
ten, when  some  other  event  becomes  in  its  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  they  soon  ceased  to  speak  of  the 
savage  It  is  to  be  regrette<i  that  do  rich,  chariuble,  and 
patient  person  had  a  desire  to  take  care  of  her  ;  but  per- 
haps they  were  afraid  of  having  in  their  house  a  savage 
80  savage.  She  was  placed  anjong  the  nuns  at  Chalons, 
owing,  apparently,  to  the  death  of  the  lord  of  Sogny,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  lady  presided  at  her  baptism  some 
montlis  after,  having  the  administrator  of  the  community 
for  godfather,  and  the  superior  for  godmother.  This 
baptism  was  precipitate,  but  judge<l  so  necessary  that  she 
herself  had  no  remembrance  of  it,  having  lost  all  know- 
ledge in  a  sickness  which  made  her  life  despaired  of. 

"  The  violent  disorder  by  which  she  was  attacketl  was 
caused  by  her  change  of  life.   Shut  up  in  a  room,  obHged 


to  sleep  in  a  bed,  asd  live  on  the  same  food  as  we,  she, 
who  was  accustomed  to  live  in  the  free  forests,  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  animals  of  the  chase,  was 
seized  with  melancholy;  and  the  frequent  bleedings,  which 
were  Uiought  necessary  to  tame  her  fierce  disposition, 
brought  on  the  loss  of  her  health,  fre)>hness,  and  strength, 
which  was  so  great  that  she  has  told  me  she  overtlirew  six 
men  who  tried  to  enter  her  chamber,  by  throwing  the 
door  on  tkem.  When  she  was  told  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per for  a  girl  to  climb  up  trecs^  she  ceased  from  doing  it; 
but  she  was  often  tempted  to  returo  into  the  woods  to  live 
there  alone;  but  her  most  violent  temptation  was  to  drink 
the  blood  of  some  living  animal.  She  even  acknowledged 
to  me  that  when  she  saw  a  child,  she  felt  herself  tor. 
mented  with  this  desire.  When  she  spoke  ia  tins  manner, 
my  daughter,  still  young,  was  with  roe;  she,  observing 
some  emoiion  upon  her  countenance  at  the  acknowledge, 
ment  of  such  a  temptation,  said  to  her,  laughing,  '-Do 
not  /mr,  mi's*  ;  God  has  changed  me. 

"  She  was  still  at  Chalons  when  the  queen  of  Poland, 
who  was  going  to  Versailles,  stayed  there,  having  the  cu- 
riosity to  see  her.  She  was  cot>i!ucte<l  to  the  queen,  and, 
to  give  her  an  idea  of  her  primitive  condition,  she  made 
her  ancient  cry  from  tlie  throat  before  her,  and  showed 
her  skill  in  packing  all  the  blootl  out  of  a  living  rabbit. 
An  officer  of  the  queen,  who  had  heanl  that  she  never 
w^ouid  allow  herself  to  be  touche<!  by  a  man,  wished  to 
put  her  to  the  trial.  Her  promptitude  to  repulse  him, 
and  the  fury  of  her  eyes,  proved  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
been  informed. 

"  From  the  convent  at  Chalons  she  was  removed  to 
the  New  Catholics  at  Paris,  the  ladies  of  which  have  al- 
ways praised  her  character,  only  complaining  of  a  certain 
melancholy,  which  often  causeil  her  to  seek  to  be  alone. 
This  inclination  for  solitutle  did  not  hinder  her  from  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  strangers,  such  as  mine,  with  ])lea. 
sure,  in  which  I  have  remarked  that  in  relating  with  as 
much  vivacity  as  spirit  the  little  she  knew  of  her  history, 
her  eyes  sometimes  changed,  taking  a  singular  motion, 
which  was  perhaps  useful  to  her  when  in  the  woods  while 
she  was  on  the  watch  ap^inst  approaching  animals. 

*'  It  was  during  her  stay  at  tne  New  Catholics  that  the 
late  duke  of  Orleans  went  to  seehi-r,  and  quc3tit)ned  her 
(jf^p,.^.,:-..  -..i:^Q„_  jijjp  gpo|{e  to  him  of  her  desitrn  of 
takin  which  was  the  cause  of  her  removal  to  a 

conv;.,.;  .i>  >  ...allot;  her  failing  health  hindered  her  from 
putting  her  resolution  into  practice.  I  do  not  know  where 
she  is  now  ;  but  I  am  asuured  that  she  is  in  want  of  no- 
thing;  her  primitive  condition,  her  spirit  and  piety,  n'.l 
plead  for  her." — Poemc  dc  la  Ji'-ligiort,  Pari.i,  in  l\?mo., 
p.  SViet  suiv. 

JOHN  OF  r,ir<;i:. 
Linna-us  and  Schreber  speak  of  a  young  man  called 
John  of  Liege,  whom  his  parents  had  lost  at  the  age  of 
five  years,  and  whom  they  found  sixteen  years  after.  He 
had  principally  a  very  fine  smell:  by  means  of  this 
sense  lie  discovereil  in  the  earth  those  roots  upon  which 
he  lived.  It  is  said  that  by  this  sense  he  could  distinguish 
the  women  who  took  care  of  him  at  a  great  distance. — 
Ilvtt.  Nat.  des  Q.uadrupMvi>,  genre  lev  de  tllomme,  p.  41. 

TIIK    blRL    OF    KAni'KKN. 

In  1767,  some  inhabitants  of  Frawmark.  in  the  county 
of  Hont,  in  Lower  Hungarv,  on  a  hunting  excursion,  so 
obstinately  pursued  a  bear  of  extraordinary  size,  that  they 
l>enetrated  into  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  mountains, 
where  no  one,  in  all  probability,  had  ever  been  before. 
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They  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  human  footsteps  in 
the  snow,  and  having  followed  the  trace,  they  found,  in  a 
cave,  a  savage  girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  naked,  stout, 
and  robust,  with  a  rough  brown  skin.  Some  violence  was 
required  to  draw  her  from  her  retreat.  She,  however, 
neither  cried  out  nor  shed  a  tear,  and  in  the  end,  suffered 
herself  to  he  led  away.  They  took  her  to  Karpfen,  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  Altsohl,  where  she  was 
placed  in  the  hospital.  They  in  vain  offered  her  cooked 
meat ;  but  she  eat  with  voracity  raw  meat,  bark  of  trees, 
and  different  roots.  It  is  not  known  how  she  came  to 
be  left  in  these  inaccessible  forests,  or  how  she  had  de- 
fended herself  against  the  ferocious  animals  which  in- 
fested them. — Dictionnaire  de  Mervei/les  de  la  Nature, 
torn,  ii.,  art  Sauvage. 

The  Savage  of  Aveyron  in  our  next :  we  shall  now 
conclude  with 

THE  MAN  MONKET. 
"BiiUMENBAcii  succeeded  in  tracing  to  its  origin  the 
engraved  representation  of  one  of  those  wonders,  and 
in  proving  that  it  was  originally  the  figure  of  a  monkey : 
transmitted  from  one  author  to  another,  and  humanized 
at  each  step.  Martini,  in  his  edition  of  BuflFon,  took  a 
plate  from  the  '  Araoenitates '  of  Linnaeus,  who  took  it 
from  Aldovrandus,  who  took  it  from  Gesner,  who  took 
it  from  a  German  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  it  represents  a  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed, 
monkey ;  which,  with  other  exotic  animals,  was  seen  on 
the  journey.  This  quadrumanous  simia  had  been  gra- 
dually transformed,  by  those  who  successively  copied  the 
engravings,  into  a  human  two-handed  being. ' 

There  are  oddities  in  the  world,  who,  being  sadly  puz- 
zled with  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  man,  surmount  the 
obstacle  all  at  once,  as  they  conjecture,  by  supposing  him  to 
be  a  civilized  monkey  ;  but  like  the  Indians  who  support 
the  earth  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise, 
they  are  left  in  the  lurch  after  all  their  heroism  in  leaping 
over  the  ditch.  There  is,  probably,  no  fact  within  the 
circle  of  human  knowledge  more  demonstrative  than  this, 
that  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  is  an  original ; 
and  as  for  the  wonder  of  the  first,  they  who  wonder  at 
such  a  thing  may  go  with  their  mouths  open  all  day — for 
there  is  really  nothing  less  wonderful.  One  man  says 
"  the  first  pair  were  made  by  God" — no  doubt  they  were. 
Another  says,  "  nay;  Nature  produced  them" — no  doubt 
she  did:  this  man  is  also  right.  Another  says  "  they  grew 
from  the  earth" — quite  right;  so  they  did.  Another  says 
"he  does  not  know  how  they  came" — right  still.  But  these 
fellows  all  fight  and  quarrel  with  each  other.  We  have 
frequently  heard  two  parties  dispute  whether  it  was 
God  or  Nature  that  made  man.  Formerly,  also,  the 
philosophers  disputed  whether  we  were  descended  from 
our  fathers  or  our  mothers.  The  two  subjects  are  per- 
fectly analogous,  for  what  are  God  and  Nature  but  the 
male  and  the  female,  the  he  and  the  shk  of  existence  ? 
Hitherto  men  have  refused  to  marry  them,  and  thus 
made  bastards  of  themselves,  and  something  worse  than 
a  bastard  of  their  mother ;  but  the  mystic  apostles  of 
nature  in  all  ages  have  told  them  that  they  shall  never  be 
free  until  a  great  marriage  takes  place  and  the  bride 
appears;  '"'behold  the  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to 
meet  him."  Who  leads  forth  the  bridegroom .''  Faith. 
Who  leads  forth  the  bride  ?  Infidelity.  And  where  is 
the  priest  who  shall  marry  them .''  There's  the  rub. 

But  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  man  monkey.  We  ob- 
served that  some  people  seriously  resort  to  this  notion  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  origin  of 
man ;  for,  with  them,  the  reproduction  of  man  is  nothing 
if  they  could  only  get  a  beginning.     They  can  easily 


imagine  how  a  child  grows ;  one  set  of  atoms  go  here,  and 
form  a  heart;  and  another  go  there,  and  form  a  chest  for 
containing  the  heart ;  and  others  go  thither,  and  form  a 
head ;  and  some  come  hither,  and  form  the  feet ;  and  there 
its  all  done  as  easy  as  can  be.  But  how  a  man  can  gTow, 
puzzles  them  sadly  ;  he  must  have  been  a  monkey  first. 
This  is  their  reasoning,  only  they  clothe  it  all  in  philoso- 
phical language  ;  and  then  it  is  quite  surprising  how  ra- 
tional it  looks.  But  the  humour  of  the  thing  is,  that 
tliey  who  talk  so  call  themselves  matter-of-fact  men  :  they 
beUeve  facts  only,  and  reason  from  facts  only.  Can  you 
conjure  up  to  yourselves  any  facts  that  support  them  or 
their  philosophy  .''  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  dog  becoming 
a  horse,  or  a  horse  an  elephant,  or  a  pea  becoming  a 
bean,  a  bean  an  apple,  or  an  apple  a  pumpkin  ;  of  one 
plant  or  one  animal  ever  growing  into  another .''  We  can 
raise  mules,  but  tliey  won't  generate ;  we  can  graft  one 
plant  upon  another,  but  it  must  for  ever  be  renewed  ; 
temporary  mixtures,  and  even  everlasting  varieties,  may 
be  created,  but  no  new  species;  every  species  is  an 
original.  This  is  a  fact ;  why  then  reason  upon  any  other 
foundation  ? 

Moreover,  had  there  ever  been  any  such  transforma- 
tions as  those  alluded  to,  geology  would  have  discovered 
them ;  but  geology  refutes  the  absurdity,  if  it  requires 
refutation.  The  organic  remains  of  all  icras  and  strata 
are  quite  specific  in  their  character.  AV'ere  it  not  so,  how 
could  the  comparative  anatomist  determine  to  what  spe- 
cies they  belong  ?  Man  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
deposits  of  earth  and  sand,  and  he  appears  at  the  first,  as 
he  now  appears  at  the  last.  He  came  suddenly  into 
being.  Then  some  fastidious  disputant  replies,  "he  must 
have  come  into  being  by  an  effort  of  Nature."  An  effort 
of  Nature  I  pray  what  is  tliat  ?  who  ever  heard  of  a  tree 
making  an  effort  to  grow,  or  th«  wind  an  effort  to  be 
still,  or  the  atoms  an  effort  to  dance?  ^\'hen  will  men 
cease  to  be  contentious,  and  learn  to  speak  and  act  like 
rational  beings  ?  They  talk  of  Nature,  forsooth,  as  if 
she  was  inferior  to  themselves  ;  as  if  there  was  no  intel- 
ligence in  the  universe  superior  to  their  own  ;  as  if  that 
which  planted  the  eye  did  not  see,  and  that  which  formed 
the  ear  did  not  hear,  and  that  which  gives  understanding 
to  man  did  not  know  ;  and  yet  these  philosophers  pur- 
pose to  enlighten  the  world  ! 

TnAiNiNG. Lycurgus   seeing  a  keeper  teaching  a 

bloodhound  to  follow  in  train,  "  Observe,"  said  he, 
"  what  pains  yonder  master  takes  to  make  his  servant  use- 
ful and  profitable  for  his  pleasure;  who  would  not  then 
train  up  his  son  with  diligence  in  the  school  of  virtue,  that 
he  may  be  a  profitable  servant  of  the  commonwealth .'' " 

Fear. — "  The  thing  in  the  world,"  says  Montaigne, 
"  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  fear."  We  should  take  a  pru- 
dent care  for  the  future,  but  so  as  to  enjoy  the  present. 
'Tis  no  part  of  wisdom  to  be  miserable  to-day,  because 
we  may  happen  to  be  so  to-morrow. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philadelphos  and  One   of  the  Unwashed  were  too  late 

this  week. 
Much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dewhurst;  shall  be  liappy  to  Aearj 

from  him. 
All  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  post  paid. 
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SYSTEM    OF    NATURE. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  the  two  extremes^ 
which  generally  go  by  the  names  of  spiritualism  and 
materialism ;  and  we  shall  find  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  very  same  laws  which  govern  all  the  rest. 

Spiritualism  and  materialism  are  two  words  which 
express  in  substance  the  same  meaning  as  faith  and  infi- 
delity. The  spiritualist  maintains  that  the  affaini  of  this 
world,  or  what  he  calls  the  course  of  Providence,  are  con- 
ducted by  a  spiritual  or  intellectual  power,  independent 
of  and  dintinct  from  matter.  The  materialist,  on  the  con- 
trary, asserts  that  nothing  else  but  matter  exists,  and  that 
it  is  the  sole  moving  power.  These  two  parties  constitute 
the  two  greatest  religious  divisions  of  society,  and  at  pre- 
sent eye  each  other  with  considerable  animosity.  The 
one  takes  the  side  of  God,  and  the  other  the  side  of  Nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  these  two  sects 
in  all  ages,  and  observe  their  progress  onward  from  the 
midnight  gloom  of  credulity  and  bigotry,  to  their  present 
labyrinth  of  philosophical  confusion  and  universal  apos- 
tary.  Which  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  is  hard  to 
say:  they  grew  up  together,  most  probably,  and  have 
gone  arm.in-arm  together  down  the  stream  of  time  till 
now.  Materialism,  however,  soon  gained  the  asoeodancy, 
and  spread  itself  and  its  infinity  of  deities  and  sacred 
rites  over  the  whole  habitable  world.  It  manifested  itself 
in  the  two  different  aspects  of  idolatry  and  fetishism. 
Idolatry  paid  homage  to  the  organized  being,  whether 
living  or  dead,  animal  or  plant ;  and  fetishism  rendered 
homage  to  unorganized  matter,  such  as  stones,  rocks, 
rivers,  caves,  grottoes,  &c. :  hence  the  two  doctrines, 
which  went  always  hand- in-hand,  embraced  the  three 
great  divisions  of  nature,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral.  'Jhis  faith  and  this  worship  were  universal ; 
but  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  men  had  no  idea  of 
the  unity  of  Nature,  they  divided  her  into  parts,  and  gave 
a  separate,  independent  existence  to  each  ;  and  thus  idola- 
try and  fetishism  became  polytheism,  which  literally 
means  many  gods.  Polytheism,  therefore,  is  the  infancy 
of  materialism ;  and  the  materialist  now  holds  exactly 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  spiritualist  that  the 
Gentile  did  to  the  Jew. 

The  other  division,  or  pure  spiritualism,  has  always 
been  the  smallest  division.  The  Jewish  church,  if  not 
the  source,  was  at  least  the  centre  of  it;  the  Jews  were 
always  distinct  in  this  respect,  insomuch  that  they 
were  generally  reckoned  atheists  by  other  nations. 
This  people  decidedly  abjured  the  worship  of  matter, 
and  maintained  that  deity  was  spirit. 


Thus  the  two  parties  stood  when  Jesus  Christ,  the  re- 
presentative of  deity  or  nature,  appeared  ;  and  he  taught 
this  new  doctrine,  that  he,  or  in  other  words  deity,  had 
two  natures,  divine  and  human  ;*  that  is,  spiritual  and 
material.  The  Jews  rejected  this,  for  it  was  materialism  ; 
and  the  Gentiles  received  it  for  the  same  reason,  for  their 
previous  faith  had  prepared  them  to  receive  it.  Having 
got  amoui^st  the  Gentiles,  it  soon  became  invested  with 
the  peculiarities  of  Gentilism  ;  and  instead  of  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  holy  mother  Church  canonizetl 
the  saints  and  laiotesses,  built  temples  in  honour  of  their 
name,  raised  statues  and  pictures  to  represent  them,  and 
taught  her  faithful  children  to  bend  the  knee,  and  per- 
form the  same  rites  of  adoration  which  their  heathen  an. 
cestors  had  formerly  done  to  the  gods  of  antiquity.  £veD 
those  who  protest  against  this  excess  of  materialism  in 
faith,  still  hold  it  in  part  by  their  adoration  of  the  gOfU 
man,  or  the  material-god ;  the  only  difference  between  the 
various  degrees  of  this  Gentile  faith  being  the  quantity 
of  matter  which  is  deified.  The  one  party  says  one  hu- 
man body,  the  other  party  says  an  indefinite  number  of 
human  bodies.  Still,  however,  the  whole  are  more  or 
less  materialists,  and  genuine  spiritualism  is  now  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  Jews  and  Maliomelans.  What 
is  now  called  materialism  is  the  third  step,  which  deifies 
all  nature,  but  regards  it  as  an  infinite  mass  of  unintelli- 
gent matter,  which  acts  by  what  is  called  necessity,  and 
produces  all  the  beautiful  and  skilful  combinations  and 
organizations  of  being,  without  being  sensible  of  its  own 
performances. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  parties :  first,  the  Jewish 
party,  which  spiritualizes  the  Deity,  and  will  not  associate 
a  particle  of  matter  along  with  him  ;  secondly,  the  old 
Christian,  which  associates  one  or  more  little  bits  of  mat- 
ter along  with  him,  but  separates  all  the  rest ;  and  thirdly, 
the  materialist,  which  materiaUzes  the  whole  of  existence, 
but  extinguishes  the  soul  of  the  universe.  The  new 
Christian  embraces  the  whole  ;  it  alone  teaches  that  God 
is  all  and  in  all ;  but  how  few  are  to  be  found  in  its 
ranks  !  how  few  have  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  its 
doctrines  are  almighty  !  It  alone  is  free  from  absurdity, 
or  dilemma  of  any  kind;  it  alone  can  stand  the  butt  of  all 
opposition. 

*  He  is  called  the  express  image  of  the  Father's 
person — i.  e.  soul  and  body,  mind  and  matter  ;  coruntkm 
ttarUial,  that  is,  the  same  in  substance,  a  finite  repre- 
sentative of  the  infinite  Deity. — "  I  and  my  Father  are 
one"  and  yet  "  my  Father  is  greater  than  I :" — a  drop 
of  water  is  the  same  in  substance  or  one  with  all  the 
water  in  the  sea,  but  yet  the  sea  is  greater  than  the  drop. 
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JLet  xis  take  a  general  view  of  the  errors  of  reasoning, 
which  these  parties  are  guilty  of.  In  the  first  place,  the 
spiritualist  abstracts  his  God  from  nature;  and  therefore, 
he  is  obliged  to  admit  of  some  other  power  in  existence 
which  is  not  God,  but  which  does  the  work  of  a  god  by 
everlastingly  doing  unspeakable  things,  never  slumbering, 
never  sleeping,  never  weary.  This  power,  whether  he 
calls  it  nature  or  devil,  or  elk  or  fairy,  it  matters  not,  can 
act  independent  of  deity.  Thus  the  God  of  the  spiri- 
tualist is  only  half  a  god ;  and  heute  arise  the  common 
forms  of  expression  when  any  thing  singular  has  occurred, 
**'  Surely  the  hand  of  Go<I  is  here,"  "  This  was  no  doubt 
a  Providential  occurrence;"  which  gives  a  locality  or  con- 
finement to  his  existence  and  operations,  even  while  they 
profess  to  believe  in  his  omnipresence.  Hence  also  arises 
the  exclusiveness  of  faith.  God  gave  this  religion,  but 
he  is  not  the  author  of  that ;  "  this  is  divine,  tliat  is  not 
divine ;  this  is  from  God,  that  is  from  man ;"  as  if  that 
which  was  from  man  was  not  first  from  God. 

Then,  again,  the  materialist  falls  into  the  same  blun- 
der; for,  in  the  first  place,  he  speaks  of  a  cause  which  is 
not  intellectual,  a  thing  that  experience  can  give  us  no 
idea  of,  for  every  movement  that  we  call  our  own  is  the 
result  of  our  own  feelings  or  volition  ;  and  hence  we  are 
bound  from  experience  to  conclude  that  every  other 
movement  in  Nature  is  the  result  of  her  feelings  or  voli- 
tion. Necessity  has  no  meaning,  unless  you  mean  intel- 
lectual necessity,  that  is,  wisdom.  He  speaks  of  the  laws 
of  nature  as  perfect,  holds  them  up  as  models  for  men  to 
follow,  forgetting  that  men  have  always  been  following 
the  laws  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  other  laws 
to  follow.  But  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  perfect,  all  their 
performances  must  be  perfect  also:  this,  however,  he 
won't  allow,  for  he  asserts  that  all  has  been  derangement 
hitherto  in  human  society;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  such  and  such  had  not  been  the  case  ;  that  there  had 
been  no  priests,  no  kings,  no  religions,  &c. ;  and  more- 
over, that  these  things  were  brought  into  existence  with- 
out any  end  or  purpose,  and  for  no  ultimate  good.  If 
you  ask  him  what  is  the  use  of  the  heart  ?  he  says,  for  re- 
taining and  circulating  the  blood ;  the  use  of  the  bones  ? 
for  si.ipporting  the  body ;  the  use  of  the  muscles  ?  for 
moving  the  bones;  the  use  of  the  nerves?  for  moving  the 
muscles,  &c.  Every  thing  is  of  use  in  the  individual  man; 
but  make  a  step  from  the  individual  man  to  the  great  or 
universal  man,  the  species,  and  then  nothing  is  of  use. 
What  was  the  use  of  idolatry .'' — no  use  at  all.  \Vliat 
was  the  use  of  Jewism  ? — no  use  at  all.  What  was  or  is 
the  use  of  Christianity,  or  Mahometanism,  or  Savafngm  ? 
— ^no  use  at  all.  Thus  he  reasons  two  different  ways. 
His  experience  compels  him  to  the  one ;  in  the  other,  he 
flies  from  the  lesson  of  experience  ;  and  because  his  ig- 
norance cannot  point  out  the  use  of  a  system,  he  imme- 
diately concludes  it  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

Thus  the  materialist,  or  the  infidel  and  the  believer, 
reason  exactly  upon  the  same  principles  ;  for  the  believer 
rejects  all  religions  but  one,  and  in  rejecting  them  he  uses 
the  arguments  of  the  infidel,  and  comes  to  his  conclusion — 
no  use  at  all.  The  infidel  only  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  the  believer's  outcasts — ^uses  the  believer's  arguments 
against  himself,  and  comes  to  the  same  general  concln. 


sion — no  tue  at  all.  All  men  are  infidels  to  eadi  other : 
the  Jew  to  the  Christian,  the  Christian  to  the  Mahometan, 
and  the  materialist  to  the  Christian;  and  all  are  infidels 
in  reality,  for  all  are  exclusive,  all  are  limited  in  their 
views  of  nature.  All  belong  to  one  school — the  exclusive 
system.  Therefore  they  shall  all  be  condemned ;  for 
when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  and  findeth  no  faith  upon 
the  earth,  what  will  he  say?  St.  Paul  says,  that  "God 
hath  included  all  men  in  unbelief,  that  he  may  have 
mercy  upon  all ;"  but  that  is  too  good  a  doctrine  to  be 
taught  now-a-days,  for  neither  believers  nor  unbelievers 
wUl  believe  it.  Why  ?  Because  all  men  are  infidels. 
There  is  no  faith  on  the  earth. 

Both  parties  are  bewildered ;  they  are  involved  in  a 
labyrinth,  out  of  which  there  is  no  clwe  to  guide  them. 
They  are  both  illogical,  both  inconclusive  in  their  rea- 
sonings, and  are  doomed  to  everlasting  bickering,  ever- 
lasting disunion,  unless  they  embrace  the  simple  truth, 
which  unites  them  both  in  everlasting  love.  Both  have 
truth  upon  their  respective  sides,  but  neither  will  receive 
the  truth  of  the  other,  merely  because  he  imagines  it 
overturns  his  own.  Therefore,  rather  than  reject  a  fa- 
vourite truth,  they  reject  a  truth  to  which  they  have  no 
attachment.  Each  is  partial  in  his  views,  and  conse- 
quently uncharitable  in  his  feelings.  Nature  appears  a 
diaos  to  his  mind.  He  sees  no  connexion  between  the 
parts  and  the  whole — between  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future — no  plan,  no  system.  His  mind  is  eclipsed 
and  straitened  by  his  own  philosophy,  which  leads  him 
in  a  way  so  narrow  that  he  cannot  turn  himself. 

That  matter  exists  few  can  seriously  dispute  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  power  within  it,  by  which  its  move- 
ments are  caused,  is  equally  absurd  to  deny.  "With- 
out the  matter,  the  power  could  not  act — for  it  has  not  a 
patient  to  act  upon.  Without  the  power,  the  matter  could 
not  act — for  it  has  not  a  cause  to  produce  an  effect.  Hence 
the  only  philosophy  which  is  unassailable  by  objection  of 
any  kind  is  that  which  combines  materialism  and  spiri- 
tualism in  one.  Both  extremes  are  wrong,  as  usual. 
"All  judgment  is  given  unto  the  Son  ;"  that  is,  he  who 
unites  the  two  natures.  Thus,  even  the  words  of  Christ, 
which  were  accounted  so  hard  a  saying  that  many  left 
him,  become  literally  true — "  Unless  ye  eat  my  flesh,  and 
drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  "  Ye  are  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwellcth  in  you." 
"  We  are  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh." 
"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

A.  B.  C,    A    PLATONIC    DIALOaUE. 

{The  Scene  is  in  Chatterland.) 

A.  Must  not  a  poor  working  man  wish  himself  to  the 
devil,  when  he  thinks  how  he  is  labouring  hard  all  the 
day  long  and  gets  so  little,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover 
his  back,  whilst  so  many  a  thousand  blue  and  red  coa^ 
consume  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  vice  and  idleness?    '' 

B.  WTiy  do  you  complain  of  the  blue  and  red  coats? 
Is  there  not  another  vermin  which  consume  our  labour : 
I  mean  tl\e  black  gowns  ? 
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A.  The  black  gowns,  my  friend,  are  the  supporters  of 
xeh'gion. 

B.  The  blue  and  red  coats,  my  friend,  are  the  sup- 
porters of  the  state. 

A.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  that  which  you  call  the  state  ? 

B.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me,  what  do  you  call  religion  ? 

A.  By  religion,  I  mean  the  archbishops,  the  bishops, 
the  deans,  and  prebendaries,  their  wives  and  mistresses ; 
their  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 

B.  The  state  is  the  king's  most  gracious  majesty,  his 
ministers,  his  pensioners,  their  wives  and  mistresses,  their 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 

A.  A  most  excellent  state ' 

B.  A  most  charming  religion  ! 

A.  A\'hat  you  call  the  state,  I  should  call  a  corrupted 
government. 

B.  What  you  call  religion,  I  should  call  a  corrupted 
church. 

A.  Our  religion,  Sir,  is  founded  upon  the  holy  writings. 

B.  Our  state.  Sir,  is  founded  upon  our  most  blessed 
constitution. 

A.  Say  rather  upon  our  blue  and  ivS.  coats. 

B.  Or  rather  upon  the  black  and  purple  gowns. 

A.  But  think  for  a  moment  of  the  eternal  bliss  which 
the  church  promises  to  the  tithe  and  church-rate  payers. 

B.  But  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  happiness  whidi 
the  government  promises  to  its  tax-paying  liege  subjects. 

A,  Fudge! 

B.  Nonsense! 

A.  Sir,  you  are  an  infidel. 

B.  Sir,  you  are  a  radical. 

A.  Wretched  citizens  ! 

B.  Miserable  believers ! 

C.  Tut,  tut :  hold  your  tongues,  ye  fools,  and  listen  to 
me !  In  a  village  in  Hungary  there  lived  two  fanners, 
the  drollest  fellows  under  the  sun.  The  one  would  not 
have  destroyed  one  field-mouse  if  you  had  given  him  a 
ton  of  gold ;  the  other  would  not  have  allowed  a  slug 
to  be  destroyed,  if  you  had  promiaed  him  the  whole  world. 
But  the  one  who  was  fond  of  the  mice  saw  perfectly  the 
folly  of  his  neighbour,  and  laughed  at  him ;  and  v<ce 
vrrna.  Unhappily,  the  schoolmaster  bad  not  yet  been 
abroad.  Miss  Martineau  and  Company's  moral  checks 
were  unknown  among  the  mice  and  the  slugs ;  and  they 
multiplied  so  fast,  tliat  within  a  short  time  the  Labours  of 
the  farmers  were  entirely  consumed  by  them. 

A.  Do  you  understand  that  ? 

B.  Do  you  comprehend  him  ? 

A.  Away  with  the  slugs  and  the  mice  ? 

B.  Away  with  the  mice  and  the  slugs  \ 

C  Away  with  tlie  vermin  that  consiunes  iu  idleness 
tlie  fruits  of  our  industry  ! 
A.  B.  C.  Amen  ! 

PHILADELFHOS. 


THB  SAVAGB  OF  AVBTRON,  1796. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago  (in  the  spring  of  1796),  in 
that  part  of  the  forest  of  (.'aune  called  tne  Bassine,  in  the 
department  of  Tarne,  a  child  was  seen  entirely  naked, 
who  fled  from  the  approach  of  man.  So  unexpected  an 
occurrence  excited  interest  and  cmriosity  :  the  next  and 


tile  following  days,  at  Ae  same  hour,  they  posted  them- 
selves in  the  glades  of  die  wood,  watched  with  precau- 
tion, and  saw  tlie  same  individual  seeking  acorns  and 
roots,  upon  which  he  fed. 

This  news  circulating  in  all  the  country,  some  persons 
determined  to  go  and  seek  eo  extraordinary  a  being. 
They  met  with  him  in  effect ;  caught  him  after  muS 
trouble,  on  account  of  his  agility;  but  he  escaped  imme- 
diately, and  regained  the  wood.  [Extract  of  the  official 
report  of  Citizen  Guiraud,  commissary,  near  the  canton 
of  St.  Africa,  addressed  to  tlie  Central  Commissanr, 
1799.] 

^  Fifteen  months  had  already  passed  since  his  first  eva- 
sion,  whoi  Ik  was  found  in  the  same  wood  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1798,  by  three  hunters  of  Caune.  At  the 
sight  of  them  he  ran,  and  endeavoured  to  dimb  up  a  tree 
[Letter  of  Citizen  N.,  published  in  the  Journal  of  De- 
bates, 1799]  ;  but  this  resource  could  not  withdraw  him 
from  the  pursuits  of  the  hunters;  they  got  him  into  their 
power,  and  brought  him  to  Caune.  From  this  period 
dates  his  entry  into  society,  and  the  origin  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  succesivcly  operated  in  his  manner  of 
life. 

H«  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  nmlitv  when  taken  by  the 
hunters  ;  they  provided  him  with  clothes :  he  had  only 
lived  upon  raw  poutoes,  acomt,  or  chestnuts  ;  they  gave 
him  some  rye  bread,  and  uught  him  to  cook  his  potatoes 
and  other  food  at  the  fire. 

Still  liberty  appeared  preferable  to  this  kind  of  life. 
He  only  stayed  eight  tlays  at  Caune,  at  the  house  of  the 
widow  with  whom  he  had  been  placed,  and  he  again 
cscapetl ;  but  instead  of  flying  into  the  woods,  he  wan- 
dered in  the  mounuins,  and  overran  the  different  villages 
of  the  country,  making  a  circuit  of  about  twenty.nve 
miles.  Yet,  in  the  night,  he  was  never  seen  in  any 
dwdling;  and  be  seldom  stajred  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
die  villif^  and  hamlets  he  frequented.  He  lived  this 
wandcrinc  and  vagabond  Ufe  more  than  six  months.  ex« 
posed  to  the  oold  oif  a  roost  rigorous  winter. 

The  weather  for  some  days  nad  been  milder,  when,  on 
the  19th  of  Nivoer,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
entered  the  house  of  Citlxen  Videl,  a  dyer  of  St.  Sernin, 
dwdling  in  a  house  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Hia 
head,  anna,  and  feet,  were  bare;  the  other  paru  of  his 
body  were  eorered  with  the  tattered  remains  of  an  old 
shirt,  which  six  months  before  was  given  him  at  (aune. 

"  We  were  soon  informed  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood, 
says  citiaen  Conatans  St.  Esteve,  [Extract  of  the  official 
report  addressed  by  the  Citixen  Constans  St.  Esteve, 
commissary  of  government  near  the  Canton  of  St.  Sermin, 
to  the  central  commissary,  1799,]  and  a  crowd  of  peofrie 
fledced  to  see  the  child,  who  was  said  to  be  a  savage.  I 
ran  diere  immediately,  to  sec  what  degree  of  credit  waa  to 
be  given  to  the  popular  noise.  I  found  him  seated 
before  a  good  fire,  which  seemed  to  give  him  ranch 
pleasure,  but  showing  inquietude  at  intervals,  which  I 
attributed  to  the  concourse  of  people  around  him.  I 
considered  him  for  some  time  without  speaking  ;  1  after- 
wards addressed  him,  and  I  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
dut  he  was  dumb.  Soon  after  I  thought  he  was  deaf, 
when  I  remarked  that  be  made  no  sign  iu  answer  to  the 
different  questions  which  I  put  to  him  with  a  loud  and 
slow  voice. 

"  I  took  him  affectionately  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  to 
my  house ;  he  resisted  with  efl!brt ;  but  my  repeated 
caresses,  and  especially  two  kisses  which  I  gave  hkn, 
widi  a  smile  of  friendship,  decided  him  immediately,  and 
he  has  since  sliown  much  confidence  in  me. 

''  Brought  to  my  house,  I  theo^t  he  was  hungry,  and 
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I  gave  him  something  to  eat.  Whilst  we  were  on  the 
road  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  he  fed  upon 
raw  roots  and  vegetables.  To  assure  myself  of  the  fact, 
or  to  know  his  taste,  I  served  him  at  once,  in  a  large 
dish,  with  cooked  and  raw  meat,  rye  and  wheat  bread, 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  nuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  parsnips, 
and  an  orange.  He  took  the  potatoes  with  confidence, 
and  threw  them  ©n  the  fire  to  roast ;  he  afterwards 
examined  all  the  other  vegetables,  smelt  them  one  after 
the  other,  and  rejected  them.  I  then  bade  my  servant 
bring  a  greater  quantity  of  potatoes :  he  was  delighted  at 
the  sight ;  took  them  with  both  his  hands,  and  put  them 
on  the  fire  an  instant  after  ;  he  took  them  with  his  right 
hand  from  the  middle  of  the  Uve  coals,  and  ate  them  all 
burning.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  him  to  wait  till 
they  were  cool,  and  he  manifesto!  the  pain  he  felt  in 
being  burned  by  inarticulate  and  sonorous  sounds, 
without  being  plaintive.  When  he  was  thirsty,  he  cast 
his  eyes  round  him,  and  seeing  a  jug,  without  making  the 
least  sign,  he  took  my  hand  in  his  and  led  me  towards  it, 
and  struck  it  with  his  left  hand  as  a  way  of  asking  for 
something  to  drink.  Wine  was  oflPered  him,  but  he  re- 
fused it,  with  many  signs  of  impatience  at  the  delay  I 
made  in  giving  him  water. 

"  His  frugal  breakfast  over,  he  rose,  ran  towards  the 
gate,  cleared  it  at  one  bound,  and  in  spite  of  my  shouts 
fled  so  swiftly  that  I  had  much  trouble  to  catch  him. 
I  led  him  back  without  his  making  any  sign  of  pleasure 
or  pain.  He  had  already  greatly  interested  me  as  an  un- 
fortunate being  ;  I  began  to  feel  sentiments  of  another 
sort,  those  of  surprise  and  curiosity.  The  refusal  of 
bread,  meat,  the  preference  given  to  potatoes,  a  kind  of 
agreeable  sensation  which  he  appeared  to  experience  at 
the  sight  of  the  acorn  which  had  been  given  him,  and 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  no  longer  than  any  other 
objects,  his  satisfied  air,  which  nothing  troubled,  except  at 
intervals,  although  in  the  most  absolute  nudity,  the 
dread  of  being  deprived  of  Uberty,  made  me  conclude 
that  the  boy  had  lived  from  his  tenderest  years  in  the 
woods,  a  stranger  to  social  wants  and  customs." 

On  the  20th  of  Nivose  he  was  removed  from  St. 
Sermin,  to  the  hospice  of  St.  Africa.  According  to  the 
observation  of  citizen  Guiraud,  at  the  period  of  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  really  dumb;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  absolutely 
articulated  no  sound  :  fifteen  days  afterwards  his  tongue 
seemed  a  little  loosened  ;  he  screamed. 

Accustomed  to  bear  all  the  rigours  of  winter  in  a  very 
high  country,  [the  highest  point  of  this  mountain, 
where  citizen  Mechain  had  established  a  signal  in  1797, 
is  1284  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,]  this  child 
could  not  suffer  any  sort  of  clothing :  he  quitted  them  as 
soon  as  he  was  dressed,  or  tore  them  when  he  could  not 
otherwise  take  them  off.  To  cover  his  head,  he  wore  a 
child's  cap,  which  was  fastened  under  his  chin  to  prevent 
him  from  pulling  it  off. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  hospital,  he  showed  much  re- 
pugnance to  sleep  in  a  bed  ;  yet  he  accustomed  himself 
to  it  by  degrees,  and  in  the  end  manifested  much  plea- 
sure when  his  sheets  were  changed. 

He  then  fed  on  raw  potatoes,  nuts,  and  chestnuts  :  in 
the  latter  time  of  his  stay  he  accustomed  himself  to  eat 
soup  with  brown  bread  soaked  in  it;  but  in  every  case  he 
took  no  food  before  smelling  it  after  the  manner  of  a 
monkey. 

Though  his  existence  during  his  stay  at  St.  Africa 
was  milder  and  less  dangerous  than  that  of  the  forest, 
yet  he  sought  to  forsake  the  society  of  men  and  return 
into  the  desert ;  twice  he  escaped,  and  it  was  only  by 
great  exertion  that  he  was  retaken.  Citizen  Nougairolles, 


governor  of  the  hospital,  an  eye  witness,  told  me  that, 
being  pursued  in  the  fields,  and  seeing  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  taken,  he  was  observed  to  put  his  hands 
to  the  ground  and  go  on  all-fours. 

The  child  had  already  been  some  days  at  the  hospital, 
when  the  fame  of  his  history  spread  throughout  the  re- 
pubUc,  accompanied,  according  to  custom,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Some  affirmed  him  to  be 
covered  with  hair  like  a  bear ;  others  that  he  swam  and 
dived  like  a  duck  ;  and  others,  in  short,  that  he  jumped 
from  tree  to  tree  like  a  squirrel. 

Many  journals  made  mention  of  him,  and  all  Paris 
discoursed  of  the  Savage  of  Aveyron ;  but  the  central 
administration  of  the  department  had  not,  as  yet,  re- 
ceived any  official  relation  of  his  history. 

In  my  impatience  to  learn  upon  what  foundation  the 
popular  noise  rested,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  central 
commissary  on  the  3rd  of  Pluviose ;  and  although  the 
weather  was  very  bad,  I  offered  to  set  out  immediately 
for  St.  Africa,  to  see  and  examine  this  individual,  whose 
fame  flew  into  every  part  of  the  repubUc.  Then  citizen 
Randon,  [now  under-prefect  at  Millau,]  zealous  for 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  public,  wrote  to  the  com- 
missary of  St.  Sermin  to  have  positive  instructions  con- 
cerning the  child,  and  have  him  removed  to  Rodez  if  he 
were  still  in  his  hands. 

He  arrived  at  Rodez  on  the  15th  of  Pluviose  last,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd 
of  people,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that  he  bit 
indiscriminately  those  who  came  near  him.  Immedi- 
ately the  central  administration  wrote  me  a  letter  to 
request  me  to  take  charge  of  the  child  ;  and  to  procure 
him  every  thing  he  required  till  they  had  determined 
what  should  be  done  with  him. 

A  short  time  after  the  rninister  of  the  interior  gave 
orders  to  the  central  administration  to  remove  the  child 
to  Paris,  but  important  considerations  engaged  the  admi- 
nistrators to  defer  this  removal.     We  had  not  received 
any  answer  to  the  questions  we  had  asked  ;  we  did  not  g 
yet  know  what  were  the  intellectual  faculties  of  this  in-  l 
dividual,  we  knew  not  what  was  his  origin,  we  thought  I 
some  persons  might  perhaps  come  and  claim  him  ;  and,  -I 
in  this  case,  not  being  able  to  describe  him,  how  could  s» 
we  have  proved  his  identity. 

In  effect,  since  that  period,  two  unfortunate  fathers, 
who  had  lost  a  child  of  this  age,  one  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  Lezore  in  1793,  the  other  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  came  successively  to  examine  him  ;  but  they 
declared  he  was  not  their  son.  [One  of  these  unfortunate 
fathers  is  of  Marvejois^  the  other  of  Toulouse.") 

Conjectured  upon  his  Origin. — According  to  some  very 
recent  reports  which  I  have  had  communicated  to  me  by 
persons  worthy  of  credit,  and  the  rumours  which  circu- 
late in  the  canton  of ,  this  child  belongs  to  a  person 

named  D N ,  at  M .  He  is,  they  say,  born  of 

a  legitimate  marriage,  but  his  inhuman  parents  have 
abandoned  him  for  six  years  because  he  was  dumb.  They 
point  out  the  place  where  he  lodged  in  the  night,  and 
where  he  gathered  leaves  to  make  his  bed.  They  know 
the  fields  and  gardens  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
seek  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  they  indicate  the  oaks 
which  furnished  him  with  acorns. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  which  we 
have  collected  up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  origin  of 
this  unfortunate  being.  We  have,  in  truth,  but  mere 
conjectures  upon  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  causes 
which  led  him  into  the  forest ;  but  it  appears  certain  that 
he  has  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  a 
brute,  as  is  proved  by  the  reports  of  the  commissaries  of 
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8t  Serrain  and  St.  Africa,  by  the  testimony  of  persons 
worthy  of  faith,  and  moreover  by  his  own  tastes,  habits, 
and  manner  of  life. 

Esterior  Conformation. — In  his  exterior,  the  child 
«hows  no  difference  which  distinguishes  him  from  others. 
He  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  appears  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  o!d.  His  skin  is  white  and  smooth,  face  round, 
eyes  black  and  sunk,  eyelashes  long,  hair  brown,  nose 
long  and  a  little  pointed,  mouth  middle  size,  chin  round, 
physiognomy  agreeable,  and  smile  graceful. 

His  tongue  does  not  present  any  vice  of  conformation. 
The  teeth  of  his  lower  jaw  stand  clear  from  the  gums, 
and  are  yellowish  at  the  base.  All  his  body  is  covered 
with  scars,  the  greater  part  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
produced  by  burns.  He  has  one  upon  his  right  eyebrow, 
another  in  the  middle  of  his  cheek  on  the  same  side,  one 
upon  his  chin,  and  one  on  his  left  cheek. 

When  lie  is  seate<l,  and  even  when  he  eats,  he  makes  a 
guttural  sound,  a  dull  murmur,  and  swings  his  body  from 
side  to  side,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  holding  his 
bead  up,  the  chin  protruded,  the  eyes  Hxed,  and  the  lips 
cloRcd.  In  this  position  he  sometimes  suffers  spasms,  a 
sort  of  convulsive  access,  which  seem  to  announce  some 
affection  in  the  nervous  system. 

Sense. — All  his  organs  are  well  disposed,  and  hit  tenset 
in  general  good.  Some  persons  suppose  htm  to  be  deaf, 
because  he  does  not  torn  or  answer  to  the  cries  and  ques- 
tions  which  are  addressed  to  him  ;  but  with  a  little  re- 
flection we  may  conceive  that  his  ear,  though  perfectly 
conformed,  is  much  less  useful  to  bim  from  the  want  of 
speech,  which  in  man  is  a  dependency  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  an  organ  of  communication,  an  organ,  in  short, 
which  makes  this  sense  active;  instead  of  which,  in  the 
present  individual,  this  sense  is  nearly  altogether  passive, 
not  being  connected  with  speech. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  very  strongly  developed.  Taste 
being  an  interior  smell,  and  consequently  more  relative 
to  the  appetite  than  any  other  sense,  we  may  conclude 
that  this  child  has  likewise  a  surer,  finer,  and  more  ex- 
quisite taste  than  a  civilized  man.  This  conjecture  is 
founded  upon  his  repugnance  for  certain  aliments,  and 
his  natural  appetite,  which  forc«s  him  to  choose,  without 
deceiving  himself,  those  which  agree  with  hiro. 

A  quick,  clear,  and  distinct  perception  of  objects  de- 
pends upon  the  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sight,  and 
under  this  relation  our  savage  has  this  sense  excellent,  as 
his  eyes  are  well  conformed;  but  as  the  judgments  of 
the  eye,  relative  to  his  nourishment,  have  need  of  being 
rectified  by  the  olfactory  organs,  they  cannot  be  •  surety, 
or  give  a  knowledge  without  the  organ  of  smelling:  so 
the  sense  of  sight,  considered  as  a  witness,  is  more  im- 
perfect, or  rather  has  acquired  less  perfection  in  this 
child  than  in  an  individual  living  in  society. 

Jn  a  man  endowed  with  strong  intelligence,  touch 
occupies  the  first  rank,  as  it  is  the  sense  most  relative  to 
thought  and  knowledge;  but  in  a  simple  and  almost 
imbecile  being,  who  covets  more  than  ne  knows,  this 
sense  must  be  placed  in  a  lower  rank. 

This,  then,  is  the  order  of  the  senses,  as  nature  has 
apparently  disposed  them  in  this  savage;  smell  is  the 
first  and  most  perfect,  taste  the  second,  or  rather  these 
two  are  one;  sight  occupies  the  third  place,  hearing  the 
fourth,  and  feeling  the  last.  His  sensations  follow  the 
same  order,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  is  more  moved  by  the 
impressions  of  smell ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  judg- 
ments and  determinations  depend  upon  these  dominant 
sensations ;  those  of  the  other  senses  being  less  powerful 
and  numerous,  are  subordinate  to  the  first,  and  influence 
but  in  a  secondary  degree  upon  the  nature  of  this 
individual 


Privation  of  Speech. — Among  the  writers  who  have 
undertaken  to  discover  in  the  human  character  its  ori- 
ginal qualities,  and  trace  tlie  line  which  separates  nature 
from  art,  8ome  have  represented  man  in  his  primitive 
state  as  confined  to  a  purely  animal  sensibility,  without 
any  use  for  those  faculties  which  exalt  him  above  the 
brutes,  without  any  means  of  communicating  his  senti- 
ments, and  indeed  deprived  altogether  of  the  voice  and 
actions  which  are  so  proper  to  express  his  ideas:  our 
savage  justifies  one  part  of  these  conjectures;  he  does 
indeed  employ  some  signs,  which  he  has  acquired  since 
be  has  been  in  society,  to  express  his  principal  wants  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  satisfied;  but  he  is 
altogether  deprived  of  the  gift  of  speech,  and  can  only 
utter  inarticulate  cries  and  sounds.  Perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  some  fault  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
the  voice ;  perhaps  the  consequence  of  the  wound  he  has 
received  upon  the  glottis:  but  even  supposing  that  in 
some  former  period  he  might  have  spoken,  it  is  certain 
that  having  lived  for  some  time  out  of  all  communication 
with  men,  he  would  have  lost  the  use  of  speech.  A  boy 
of  California,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  had  lived  witn 
his  parents  in  a  desert,  having  been  found  some  years 
after,  knew  so  little  of  his  maternal  tongue,  very  defec- 
tive in  itself,  that  all  his  knowledge  of  it  was  confined  to 
a  very  few  words.  [Description  of  California,  page  176.1 
Selkirk,  the  Scotchman,  had  forgotten  his  language,  and 
even  lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  after  pusing  five  years 
alone  in  the  island  of  Juan  Femandes.  [Allgemeine 
Historic  der  Reisen.] 

Instinct. — (Jiven  up  by  nature  entirely  to  instinct,  this 
child  exercised  but  purely  animal  functions.  He  was 
unacquainted  with  our  factitious  passions,  those  wants  of 
convention,  which  become  as  pressing  as  the  natural 
wants:  his  desires  did  not  overstep  his  physical  needs. 
The  only  goo<l  he  knew  in  the  world  was  nourishment, 
repose,  and  indei>endence.  Age  has  not  developed  that 
impetuous  passion  which  torments  and  perpetuates  all 
animated  beings:  he  has  not  yet  proved  the  sentiment  of 
love.  All  his  sensations,  then,  have  relation  but  to  the 
care  of  procuritig  the  food  which  is  neccesary  to  him, 
the  charms  of  Hberty,  or  tht  sweets  of  repose.  If  he 
manifest  some  ideas,  their  object  is  the  means  of  di?. 
coursing  his  existence:  if  some  principle  of  reason  be 
discovered  in  him,  it  is  only  applied  to  his  wants;  if  he 
appear  to  possess  some  trace  of  memory,  he  only  exer- 
cises it  upon  his  own  preservation.  The  mind  of  a  per- 
son deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  others  is  so  little 
exercised  and  cultivated,  that  he  only  thinks  when  he  is 
indispensably  obliged  by  exterior  ohjecU.  The  great 
fund  of  human  ideas  is  in  reciprocal  intercourse. 

His  affections  sre  as  confined  as  his  knowledge;  he 
loves  no  one,  he  attaches  himself  to  no  one;  and  if  he 
show  some  preference  for  the  person  who  attends  on  him, 
it  is  the  expression  of  want,  not  tlic  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude: he  follows  him,  as  he  is  attentive  to  satisfy  his 
wants  and  content  his  appetite. 

The  most  piercing  shrieks,  the  most  harmonious 
sounds,  make  no  impression  upon  his  ear,  or  at  least  he 
appears  insensible  to  them,  and  shows  no  perception  of 
the  noise  made  close  to  him;  but  if  a  cupboard,  which 
conUins  his  foo<l,  be  opened;  if  a  nut,  of  which  he  is 
fond,  be  cracked  behind  him,  this  noise  immediately 
strikes  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  he  turns  himself  to 
seize  it. 

Food. — All  those  who  examined  this  child  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance  into  society  agree  in  saying  that  he 
had  a  very  decided  repugnance  for  bread  and  meat;  and 
that  he  only  eat  raw  poUtoes,  thestnuts,  and  aooms 
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during  his  stay  at  Caune,  at  the  end  of  Messidor,  1797, 
he  learned  to  cook  his  potatoes,  and  since  then  he  never 
eats  them  raw.  At  St.  Africa  he  first  eat  rye  bread, 
soup,  beans,  and  nuts. 

In  the  first  days  which  he  passed  at  Rhodez  he  ate 
only  roasted  or  half -burned  potatoes,  raw  chestnuts,  and 
common  nuts;  afterwards  he  took  a  fresh  liking  to  rye 
bread  and  broth.  In  Prairial  he  had  so  decided  a  taste 
for  meat  that  he  ate  it  indifferently,  raw  or  cooked.  The 
dishes  he  most  likes  at  present  are  green  peas,  Windsor 
beans,  and  walnuts. 

This  want  of  food,  continually  in  exercise,  multiplies 
his  relations  with  the  surrounding  objects,  and  develops 
in  him  a  certain  measure  of  intelligence.  His  whole 
occupation  at  Rhodez  was  to  shell  beans,  and  he  per- 
formed this  task  with  as  much  discernment  as  the  most 
accustomed  person.  As  he  knew  by  experience  that 
these  vegetables  were  for  him,  as  soon  as  a  bundle  of  dry 
stalks  was  brought  he  sought  a  pot  or  a  pipkin,  an<l 
established  the  scene  of  his  operations  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  There  he  disposed  of  his  materials  as  conve- 
niently as  possible;  the  pipkin  was  placed  on  the  right, 
the  beans  on  the  left;  he  successively  opened  the  pods 
one  after  another  with  inimitable  suppleness  of  fingers; 
he  put  the  sound  beans  into  the  pipkin,  and  rejected 
those  which  were  mouldy  or  stained.  If  by  chance  a 
bean  escaped  him,  he  followed  it  with  his  eye,  picked  it 
up,  and  put  it  with  those  destined  to  be  cooked.  As  he 
emptied  the  shells,  he  piled  them  orderly  by  his  side, 
and  when  the  task  was  finished,  he  poured  water  into  the 
pipkin  and  placed  it  on  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  he 
increased  with  the  shells  he  had  piled  up.  If  the  fire 
were  out,  he  took  the  shovel,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Clair  [the  name  of  the  person  who  took  care  of  him, 
and  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris.  See  Dr.  Kurd's 
Education  of  a  Savage;']  making  him  a  sign'to  go  and 
seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hardly  did  the  beans  be- 
giu  to  boil  than  he  desired  to  eat  them,  and  his  solicita- 
tions were  so  pressing  that  there  was  no  means  of  re- 
fusing  himj  and  he  greedily  ate  them  half  done  as  they 
were. 

When  he  wanted  his  potatoes  fried,  for  which  purpose 
he  chose  the  largest,  he  carried  them  to  the  first  person 
be  saw  in  the  kitchen,  gave  him  a  knife  to  cut  them  in 
slices,  fetched  the  frying  pan,  and  pointed  to  the  cup- 
board in  which  was  the  oil. 

Towards  the  end  of  V'entose,  a  piece  of  sausage  was 
given  to  him,  which  after  his  custom  he  smelt,  and  then 
greedily  devoured  it.  The  next  day  the  captain  of  the 
auxiliary  battalion  of  Aveyron,  who  dined  in  his  apart- 
ment, made  a  sign  to  him  to  approach,  by  showing  him 
a  small  piece  of  sausage  which  he  had  cut  from  a  larger 
piece  on  his  plate :  the  young  savage  drew  nigh  to  take 
the  piece  which  was  offered  to  him  ;  he  took  it  from  the 
captain  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  dexterously 
seized  the  larger  piece  on  the  plate. 

To  see  what  impression  the  sight  of  the  country  would 
make  upon  him,  I  took  him  one  day  some  distance  from 
Rhodez  to  the  house  of  Citizen  Rodat,  at  Olemps.  All 
was  disposed  for  his  reception:  beans,  potatoes,  chest- 
nuts, and  common  nuts  had  been  prepared.  This  abun- 
dance gave  him  great  pleasure;  and  without  noticing  the 
persons  about  him,  he  seized  the  beans,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  filled  it  with  water,  and  put  it  on  the  fire. 
With  the  shovel  he  opened  the  cinders,  threw  some  po- 
tatoes in,  and  retained  the  sister  of  Citizen  Rodat  to  help 
him  in  his  cookery.  In  waiting  they  gave  him  the  nuts 
and  chestnuts,  but  he  soon  required  to  be  served  with 
his  beans  and  potatoes ;  and  when  his  hunger  was  ap- 


peased he  carried  away,  in  his  petticoat,  the  remains  of 
his  food,  went  into  the  garden,  and  by  a  foresight  com 
mon  to  all  animals  which  are  liable  to  want,  he  buried 
them  in  tlie  ground,  doubtless  that  he  might  seek  them 
again  in  a  case  of  necessity. 

Since  some  time,  on  entering  a  kitchen,  he  is  accustomed 
to  hasten  towards  the  fireplace  or  stove,  and  examine  all 
the  saucepans  which  are  around  it.  He  successively  takes 
the  lid  off,  and  if  he  see  in  one  or  other  any  meat  stewing, 
he  soaks  a  piece  of  bread  in  and  eats  ;  but  as  the  woman 
who  has  charge  of  him  has  severely  repressed  this  act  of 
gluttony,  he  watches  the  moment  when  she  is  occupied, 
and  her  back  is  turned,  to  dip  the  bread  in  the  pan, — j 
thing  which  I  saw  him  one  day  do  five  or  six  times  fol 
lowing  unperceived. 

On  our  journey  to  Paris  we  took  care  to  put  in  a  knap. 
sack  a  small  store  of  rye  bread,  potatoes,  beans,  and  nuts, 
thinking  that  either  we  should  not  readily  obtain  these 
things  at  the  inns  we  stopped  at,  or  that  we  should  not 
always  have  time  to  cook  them.  The  child,  who  knew 
that  these  things  were  for  him,  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  knapsack ;  he  had  it  always  by  his  side  when  he 
was  seated,  and  when  we  changed  coaches,  or  when  we 
arrived  at  an  inn,  he  stayed  before  the  door,  and  would  not 
enter  into  the  house  till  he  had  been  preceded  by  the 
dearest  object  of  his  affections. 

The  first  time  that  we  showed  him  a  looking-glass,  he 
immediately  looked  behind  it,  thinking  to  find  the  child 
whose  image  he  saw.  At  the  same  time  a  young  person 
who  was  standing  behind  hiai  offered  him  a  potato.  In 
his  impatience,  to  take  it  he  put  his  hand  towards  the 
glass ;  but  seeing  that,  instead  of  obtaining  it  he  was 
fartlier  from  it,  he,  without  turning  his  head,  put  his 
hand  behind  him,  a  little  on  one  side,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  hand  of  the  person  who  held  the  potato. 

Suspicions  of  Imbecility. — All  these  details,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  added,  show  that  this  child  is  not 
entirely  depriv^  of  intelligence,  reflection,  or  reason  ; 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  every  case 
which  has  no  relation  to  his  natural  wants,  or  to  satisfy 
his  desires,  only  purely  animal  functions  are  observable. 
If  he  have  sensations,  tliey  can  produce  no  ideas.  He  has 
not  the  faculty  of  comparing  one  thing  with  another.  We 
may  say  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  his 
soul  and  body,  and  that  he  reflects  on  nothing.  He  has 
consequently  neither  discernment,  mind,  nor  memory. 
This  state  of  imbecility  is  manifested  by  Ixis  regards ;  tliey 
rest  upon  no  object.  The  sounds  of  his  voice  are 
discordant.  Inarticulate,  and  made  both  day  and  night. 
In  his  walk,  he  always  trots  or  runs  ;  in  his  actions,  they 
are  without  aim  or  determination. 

Character. — When  he  is  flattered  and  caressed  he  is 
mild  and  complaisant ;  if  a  sign  be  made  him  to  approach, 
he  approaches;  if  the  hand  be  held  out,  he  advances  his, 
but  withdraws  it  quickly,  like  a  monkey.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  is  put  out  of  patience,  he  shows  motions 
of  passion  and  anger,  and  he  moves  his  arms,  legs,  and 
head  quickly,  places  his  closed  hands  on  his  eyes,  and 
shakes  his  head  with  vivacity.  He  at  the  same  time 
screams  with  despite,  and  sometimes  bites  with  subtilty 
those  who  are  the  cause  of  his  rage. 

Regimen. — It  would  indubitably  have  been  imprudent 
to  reform  too  hastily  the  way  of  life  he  had  contracted  in 
the  forests.  A  too  sudden  change  might  have  caused  his 
destruction,  or  at  least  destroyed  his  health,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  the  girl  of  Chalons.  Consequently,  since  the 
15th  of  Pluviose,  he  has,  without  constraint,  followed  his 
own  inclinations  and  tastes. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberty  he  enjoys,  and  the  facility 
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of  obtaining  the  food  he  is  most  fond  of,  he  always  en- 
deavours to  escape,  and  takes  advantage  of  eveT7  occasion. 
MHien  he  finds  the  door  open,  his  first  motion  is  to  fly. 
He  has  already  evaded  Rhodez  four  or  five  times,  but 
iuppily  he  has  always  been  caught — sometimes  at  a  very 
ooBsiderable  distance  from  the  town.  On  our  journey  to 
Paris  he  also  made  many  attempts,  which  did  not  succeed. 

The  presence  of  fire  always  causes  an  agreeable  sensa. 
tion  in  him  ;  he  moves  his  hands  in  sign  of  joy,  laoglis 
heartily,  pulls  his  petticoats  above  his  mitldle  to  feel  the 
heat  better.  When  he  iscalletl  to  with  a  loud  voice,  "Oh, 
the  rogue !"  he  immediately  drops  his  petticoats  over  his 
knees,  bat  the  next  minute  they  are  up  again. 

This  eagemen  to  warm  himself,  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  shows  at  the  sight  of  fire,  caused  me  to  suspect 
that  this  child  had  not  lived,  as  was  said,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  nudity  during  a  winter  so  rude  as  the  one  just 
past,  for  I  could  not  conceive  how  an  individual  who  had 
supported  such  rigorous  weather  could  be  so  sensible  to 
the  impressions  of  heat ;  but  the  trials  I  have  made  have 
di«ip«ted  my  doubts  and  unoertaintr.  One  evening  the 
ihmiiiisilii  being  four  degrees  below  sero,  1  stripped 
him  naked,  and  he  seemed  very  much  pleased  to  be  Ilia- 
encumbo-ed  of  his  clothes ;  I  afterwards  pretended  to  lead 
him  into  the  open  air ;  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  along  the  passages  of  the  school  to  the  principal  door 
of  the  buildings,  and  instead  of  showing  any  repognance 
lo  follow  me,  he  pulled  me  towards  the  door,  from  which 
I  concluded  that  these  facts  were  not  incompatible ;  that 
he  could  Ije  iiuUfferent  to  the  impressions  of  ooM,  and  be 
pleased  with  the  sweet  influences  of  heat,  since  we  see 
dogs  and  cats  subject  to  the  same  habits. 

lie  slept  while  he  suycd  at  Hhodczina  ver]^  dry  amit. 
ment,  the  casements  of  which  were  covered  with  doa,  h 
he  had  brokeo  the  glass.  His  bed  wm  oooapMed  tfaaoM 
bundles  of  straw,  and  he  had  onlv  a  liuen  sheet  Cat  a 
cover,  in  which  he  enveloped  his  whole  body.  Light  as 
was  this  covering,  he  was  never  oohl  during  the  rigours 
of  winter,  a  fact  which  I  ascertained  by  feeling  his  arms 
anil  legs,  which  I  always  foimd  penetratetl  by  a  gentle 
warmth  ;  I  also  observed  that  he  slept  with  his  two  bands 
closed  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  knees  agliiMt  his  £a«e. 

This  series  of  facts  and  obsstfatlwis  nay  prriuips  ap- 
pear simple  and  minute ;  tnit  Taut  and  brilliant  deUttca- 
tions  affbnl  but  vagtie  and  imperfect  knowledge ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  trivial  details  furnish  exact  aad  precise 
ideas. 

His  sleep  is  very  light,  and  he  wakes  at  the  least  knock 
at  his  door.  \Vhen  the  south  wind  blows,  we  hear  him 
laugh  heartily  during  the  night,  and  make  from  time  to 
time  some  sounds  expressive  neither  of  pleasure  nor  pain. 

He  commonly  wakes  at  day-break  ;  sits  up  in  his  bed 
with  his  head  and  the  odier  part  of  his  body  enveloped 
in  the  slieet ;  he  rocks  iumsof  for  some  time,  and  lies 
down  by  intervals  till  his  bceakfast-hour :  in  these  mo- 
ments, which  may  be  called  moments  of  recreation,  he 
will  neither  get  u])  nor  go  out  of  his  room. 

At  nine,  or  thereabout,  the  door  of  his  room  is  opened ; 
he  tlien  goes  into  that  of  the  person  who  takes  care  of 
him;  rye  bread,  potatoes,  nuts,  chestnuts,  green  peas,  and 
beans,  are  given  to  him.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  he  warms 
himself,  resting  himself  upon  his  knees  as  a  monkey  {[now 
he  willingly  sits  on  a  chair] ;  afterwanls  he  goes  to  his 
room,  where  he  remains  till  dinner  time. 

Tbds  repast,  which  he  takes  about  twelve,  is  composed 
of  soup  with  bread  in  it,  sometimes  a  httle  meat,  and 
sometimes  potatoes  or  beans,  ^^'ater  is  hia  ordinary 
drink  ;  he  has,  until  the  present,  refused  beer  and  wine. 

When,   in  eating  soup,  or  by  any  other  accident  he 


wets  his  fingers,  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  he  uses 
ashes  in  the  place  of  a  doth  to  dry  them  ;  his  instinct  is 
sufficient  for  this. 

Sometimes  after  dinner  he  is  taken  out  to  walk  :  in  the 
winter  he  stays  by  the  tire;  but  every  day  about  two  he 
eats  some  bread,  chestnuts,  potatoes,  or  greens.  After 
this  luncheon,  when  he  has  no  beans  to  shell,  he  retires 
into  his  room,  lies  upon  the  straw,  wraps  himself  in  his 
sheet,  and  rocks  himself  or  sleeps  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Then  he  sups,  sometimes  on  meat,  greens,  potatoes,  or 
beans,  which  are  put  before  him  at  every  meal.  Then  it 
is  bed-time  ;  nothing  can  stop  him ;  he  takes  a  candle, 
points  out  the  key  of  his  room,  and  becomes  greatly  en- 
raged if  he  is  not  obeyed. 

He  eats  about  two  poiuids  of  bread,  as  much  of  roots 
or  sreens,  each  day. 

His  winter  dress  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  carmagnole,  and 
a  short  petticoat,  which  reaches  his  knees.  Mis  feet  and 
heui  hare  been  bare  throoghoot  the  winter ;  when  he  goes 
to  bed,  be  takes  his  clothes  off,  and  puu  on  those  proper 
for  the  night. 

This  kind  of  life  appears  favourable  to  his  health  and 
development.  He  has  grown  much  since  his  stay  at 
iibodex;  his  body  is  strengthened ;  and  he  has  onlv  suf- 
fered from  an  obstinate  cold,  or  some  other  light  mdis- 
position. 

M'^hen  he  arrived  at  St.  Africa,  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  his  needs  wherever  he  was;  now,  when  he  is 
pressed  by  necessity,  he  nsost  conunonly  makes  a  sign  for 
the  door  to  be  opened,  and  be  goes  out  into  the  court,  or 
the  place  dastinad  ta  mat  purpoae.  He  often  coughs,  but 
nerer  spits.— Trmablerf/rom  the  French  ^  P.  J.  Boxna- 
TjuuM,  Pri^h$mr  ^  NtUural  MlHorjft  Ateyrm. 

: 1     r— T!         ■        -77 
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Ettmoloot  diTOws  great  light  upon  antiquity,  when  used 
with  a  skilful  hand ;  bat  few  are  stifficiently  moderate 
and  unbiassed  to  make  a  discreet  use  of  it.  Hence,  Uke 
many  other  of  the  sciences,  it  has  incurred  considerable 
odium  merely  by  the  improdeaoe  and  intemperate  seal  of 
its  vwa  friends.  The  Gtaeka  were  most  extravagant 
ponaten,  and  they  puhliahed  theae  protluctions  of  their 
own  ingenuity  with  all  the  gravity  of  Harlequin  or  Panta. 
loon  himaelf.  Indeed,  whether  they  were  serious  or  in 
jest  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  they  were  serious,  they  must 
have  been  uncommoidy  igimrant ;  if  in  jest,  they  were  as 
grave  as  monkeys  with  their  burlesque.  They  were  un. 
commonly  vain,  and  seemed  to  think  their  own  language 
the  most  ancient  in  the  world  ;  therefore  all  their  derive* 
tions  were  taken  merely  from  tlieir  own  tongue,  althou^ 
the  words  themselves  were  entirely  foreign.  Dean  Swift 
lias  written  a  most  admirable  satire  upon  this  etymolo- 
gical foolery,  in  his  essay  on  the  antiquity  of  the  English 
language,  in  which  he  shows  that  Archimedes  is  derived 
from  the  tliree  English  words,  "  Hark,  ye  maids;"  for 
this  old  philosopher  during  liis  study  was  very  much  an. 
noyed  with  the  gossip  of  his  mald-eervants,  and  he  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  calling  out,  ''  Hark,  ye  maids, 
can't  you  cease  your  prattle  I"  And  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  prefacing  his  complaint  with  the  same  three 
words  invariably,  they  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Archi- 
medcs.  Alexander  the  Cilreat  also  was  very  fond  of 
roasted  eggs,  and  it  was  his  usual  practice,  when  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  tent,  to  roar  out,  "All  eggs  under  the  grate." 
Hence  arose  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  hence 
also  arises  the  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  English. 

The  ancient  Greeks  inform  us  that  there  was  a  set  of 
people  M-ith  dogs'  heads,  and  another  with  no  heads  at  all. 
Herodotus  says  so  with  great  gravity,  and  he  is  the  king 
of  historians  ;  and  moreover  we  are  told  by  Horus  Apollo 
that  these  dog-headed  people  were  kept  by  the  Egyptians 
in  their  temples — that  they  could  read  and  write — that 
they  died  piecemeal,  and  not  all  at  once  like  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  that  they  made  water  once  an  hour,  or  twelve 
times  a-day,  and  this  first  suggested  the  idea  of  dividing 
the  day  into  twelve  hours.  This  ridiculous  fable,  how- 
ever is  now  very  easily  understood.  The  Greek  word 
for  these  monsters  is  Kunocephaloi.  The  Kunes  were  the 
prophets  or  priests  of  the  temple,  as  the  Scholiast  on  Ly- 
cophrou  informs  us  ;  and  Cephalos,  or  Keph,  or  Caph,  the 
rock  on  which  the  temples  were  built :  the  whole  word 
in  Egyptian  referring  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temple  on  the  rocks,  so  built  for  astronomical  observations. 
Moreover,  the  word  "  ouran,"  which  means  heaven,  and 
refers  to  celetitial  observations,  is  as  like  as  possible  the 
Greek  word  "ourein,"  to  make  water,  from  which  our 
word  urine  is  derived.  And  as  these  celestial  observa- 
tions were  made  every  hour,  and  reported  or  written  in 
the  books  of  the  temple,  we  can  easily  interpret  the 
ridiculous  story  of  the  "  Kunocephaloi"  making  "ouran" 
once  an  hour.  "  Acephaloi,"  which  in  Greek  means 
*'  without  a  head  or  heads,"  in  Egyptian  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  former.  When  Diodorus  Siculus  there- 
fore informs  us  that  at  the  great  solemnity  of  Isis,  the 
Egyptian  goddess,  dogs  went  in  front  of  the  procession, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  really  dogs 
or  priests.  The  prophet  isaiah  also  confounds  the  two; 
for  he  says  the  priests  are  dumb  dogs  and  greedy  dogs ; 
and  St.  Paul  very  gravely  exhorts  the  Christians  to  "  Be- 
ware of  dogs." 

It  is  reported  of  Socrates  that  his  usual  oath  was  "by 
the  dog  and  the  goose" — a  most  ridiculous  oath  for  so 
grave  a  philosopher ;  but  the  words  "  kuna  and  chena," 
which  in  Greek  mean  dog  and  goose,  in  Egyptian  mean 
God  and  the  Son  of  God,  which  transforms  the  oath  of 
the  philosopher  from  one  of  tne  most  vulgar  and  con- 
temptible to  the  most  sublime  and  imposing  which  the 
human  imagination  can  invent.  Plato  himself  says  that 
the  "  cAena,"  or  "  Cahen,"  was  an  Egyptian  god.  The 
Greeks,  however,  studied  no  language  but  their  own; 
they  ascribed  to  every  name  a  Grecian  origin,  and  made 
up  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  their  fanciful  inter- 
pretation by  some  more  fanciful  and  ridiculous  fable. 
Many  of  our  modern  etymologists  follow  their  example; 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  pretty  large  bump  of  comparison, 
continue  to  bestow  upon  words  and  things  an  origin  as 
far  from  the  literal  truth  as  east  is  from  the  west.  Ety- 
mology is  a  useful  science  when  studied  with  caution  and 
extensive  information;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  wag,  or  a 
bigoted  partizan  of  any  particular  creed,  it  becomes  no- 
thing else  than  a  burlesque  upon  literature,  and  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense. 

Our  word  "sun"  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
old  Babylonish  names  "San,  Son,  Zon,  Zaon,"  which 


mean  the  same  thing ;  but  still,  the  mere  resemblance 
won't  prove  it,  for,  upon  the  same  principle  of  reasoning, 
our  word  "  cur,"  a  dog,  is  derived  from  the  Oriental  word 
"  kur,"  a  title  of  the  sun.  And  "  curtain"  might  be 
easily  divided  into  two  words,  "  cur"  and  "  tin,"  which 
mean  an  "altar  of  the  sun,"  between  which  and  the  use 
of  a  curtain  there  is  only  a  very  far-fetched  resemblance. 
Chrus  and  Chrusaor  and  Chrisna  and  Christos  are  all  very 
like  each  other,  and  all  titles  of  Deity;  but  if  you  merely 
infer  from  the  resemblance  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  you  may  also  demonstrate  that  the  sun  is  only  a  cur 
dog,  or  that  a  cur  dog  is  the  light  of  the  world.  But 
then,  you  may  reply,  it  is  also  said  of  Chrisna  he  was 
born  of  a  virgin  :  so  is  the  sun,  to  which  all  these  words 
apply,  which  is  born  twice  every  year  in  the  two  equi- 
noxes, the  houses  of  justice.  In  the  vernal  equinox,  he 
"  rises  out  of  the  sea,"  or  the  constellation  of  the  fish,  the 
fish's  belly  ;  in  the  autumnal  equinox,  he  is  born  of  the 
virgin;  he  comes  out  of  the  sign  Virgo.  But  when  you 
have  discovered  this,  how  far  have  you  got? — have  you 
demonstrated  that  there  was  no  such  being  as  Christ? 
Don't  be  so  hasty  :  you  have  only  got  thus  far — that  there 
is  a  very  curious  resemblance  between  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth ;  but,  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Two  Blacks  makb  a  Whitb. — When  sal-ammo- 
niac and  quick  lime,  two  substances  destitute  of  odour, 
are  blended  together,  they  produce  hartshorn,  or  the 
spirit  ammonia,  which  has  a  very  pungent  agreeable 
smell. 

Errata  in  our  last. — Page  33,  first  column,  line  12, 
for  yields,  read  rejects  ;  and  page  36,  second  column, 
line  53,  for  doles,  read  does. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

One  of  the  Unwashed  in  our  next. 

Such  is  the  vanity,  or  the  ivtpudence,  or  tfie  wickedness 
(excuse  our  want  of  charity)  of  some  individuals,  that 
they  actually  take  the  trouble  of  transcribing  the  beauties 
of  our  national  poets,  and  sending  them  to  the  periodicals 
of  the  day  as  their  own  original  productions.  We  ham 
received  several  of  these  impositions,  and  lienrd  of  many 
more ;  as  yet,  we  have,  we  believe,  always  been  so  lucky 
as  to  detect  them  ;  but  if  any  shoulfl  chance  to  escape  our 
recognition^  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the  fact,  inas- 
much as  we  do  not  profess  to  be  so  universally  read,  or 
to  be  gifted  with  such  extraordinary  powers  of  observation, 
as  to  l)e  able  to  expose  evei-y  instance  of  literary  plagiar- 
ism and  imposture.  Two  pieces  of  very  beautiful  poetry 
have  been  sent  to  us  this  week  as  original ;  they  are  both 
copied  from  Lord  Byron,  and,  a«  fur  as  we  reniembery 
verbatim.  We  don't  doubt  that  our  two  correspondents 
wrote  the  poetry  ;  but  they  must  allow  that  we  are  also 
right  when  we  affirm  that  it  was  written,  printed,  and 
read  over  and  over  again  before  it  ever  captivated  their 
fancy.  Indeed,  we  wonder  much  that  they  ever  conceived 
a  relish  for  such  refined  sentiments. 

Printed  and  published  hy  B   D   <'ousiN8,  18,   Duke-street, 

Linco!n'8-iiin-tields 
Sold  by  Watts,  179,  Livery  street,  Birmingham;   Heywofld, 

Mancheoler;     Reiit,    Tron(iat^,    Glast>ow ;     Ft^atherstone; 

£xet«r;   Yates,  Coventry;    BaUer,  Sidbury,   Worcester; 

Bready,  StieOietd;  and  all  Uookhellera. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Nature  is  generally  divided  into  three  kingdoms— the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal.     The  distinction 
is  very  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  far  from  being  literally  correct.     These 
three  departments  merge  into  each  other  so  imperceptibly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
them.     All  attempts  to  give  a  characteristic  definition  of 
each  have  hitherto  failed.     It  is  not  enough  to  charac- 
terize the  vegetable  by  growth  alone,  for  growth  is  a 
mode  of  existence  which  belongs  to  the  mineral  and  the 
animal  also.     We  have  no  better  proof  of  the  growth  of 
the  mineral  world  than  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains  of 
animals  and  plants  in  the  hardest  rocks;  even  live  toads 
are  sometimes  found  imbe<lded  in  the  quarries,  which 
could  only  have  been  secretetl  there  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  solid  material  growing  around  tliem.    Besides,  we 
have  numerous  instances  of  rocks  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness  growing  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries 
by  the  deposits  of  mineral  or  petrifying  springs,  waters 
which  contain  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c.    What  are  all  the  strata  which  form  the  foun- 
dation  of   the  soil   which   we    inhabit,    but  vegetable 
growths  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  scale?     There  is 
no  peculiarity  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  world,  which 
has  not  sometliing  analagous  to  it  in  the  mineral.     To 
the  superficial  eye,  in  the  general  survey  of  the  stratified 
masses  which  form  the  interior  of  our  mountains,  our 
valleys,  and  our  plains,  there  is  nothing  perceptible  but  a 
heap  of  dreadful  confusion,  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
labour,  and  deplorable  loss  of  useful  material.     But  tlic 
reflecting  and  inquisitive  mind  regards  them  with  a  very 
different  eye.     Every  thing  there  is  disposed  with  the 
same  regularity,  order,  and  utility,  as  the  different  fimc- 
tionaries  of  an  animal  or  a  plant.     The  strata,  which  lie 
in  succession  one  over  the  other,  instead  of  lying  hori- 
zontally, which  would  render  them  inaccessible  to  human 
labour,  are  broken  and  incUneil  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lowermost  strata  are 
frequently  seen  towering  above  the  level  of  the  toil ;  the 
beds  of  coal  are  all  so  conveniently  arranged  by  means  of 
dykes,  or  divisions  that  part  them,  that  the  pits,  which 
would  otherwise  be  completely  flooded  with  water,  arc 
left  comparatively  dry,  from  the  impenetrability  of  the 
solid  clay  of  which  the  dykes  that  separate  the  coal  beds 
are  invariably  composed ;  and  all  those  useful  materiak  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  are  the  formations  of 
myriads  of  years  of  mineral  vegeUtion,  are  accessible  to 
man  only  by  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of 


labour,  without  which  it  is  an  unalterable  and  judicious 
decree  of  our  common  mother  that  no  great  and  import- 
ant good  be  obtained.  What  is  all  this  great  process 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  a  species  of  subter- 
raneous vegetation  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  the  earth — minerals,  metals,  salts,  fuels, 
&c.,  of  infinite  variety,  as  the  vegetable  world  is  bring, 
ing  forth  food  and  other  necessaries  and  luxuries?  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  this, 
that  the  vegetable  world  is  more  rapid  in  its  process,  and 
subject  to  frequent  successions  of  growth,  decay,  and  re- 
production ;  whilst  the  mineral  world  is  one  eternal  unin. 
temipted  continuation  of  all  the  three  in  one:  its  spring, 
its  autumn,  and  its  winter  are  everlasting. 

Vegetables  are  org^ized  substances  which  grow  upon 
the  body  of  the  earth,  like  down  upon  the  human  body. 
They  receive  all  their  life  and  all  their  substance  from 
the  soil,  and  contaiq  no  property  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  mineral  world,  into  which  they  all  dissolve  again 
after  a  temporary  existence.  They  are  nothing  else  than 
the  mineral  world  shooting  itself  up  into  the  light  of  day, 
with  an  organization  enabling  it  to  ascend  with  rapidity, 
and  develop  its  hidden  beauties  in  all  the  multipUed 
varieties  of  trees,  herbs,  fruite,  and  flowers.  They  are 
stiU,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  part  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  have  no  conscioiisness  of  t  separate  existence, 
and  no  self-moving  properties. 

This  peculiarity  of  ttlf-motion  is  the  characteristic  of 
animals.  Animals  are  "  automata,"  that  is,  organiza- 
tions  which  possess  the  power  of  self-motion ;  and  every 
organized  being  which  possesses  this  power  may  be  called 
an  animal.  But  this  definition,  which  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  accuracy  that  we  can  attain,  is  not  a 
definition  which  appHes  solely  to  what  mankind  in  gene- 
ral call  animals,  for  it  also  applies  to  the  mineral  worldt 
which  contains  in  itself  the  power  of  self-motion.  Phi- 
losophers have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  defini- 
tion of  animal,  which  should  exclude  the  remainder 
of  nature,  but  they  have  always  failed.  They  have 
ascribed  this  failure  to  the  imperfection  of  the  language, 
or  the  extreme  nicety  of  the  subject;  but  it  is  neither  the 
language  nor  the  subject  which  causes  the  failure,  for  it 
is  not  a  failure  at  all;  there  is  no  generic  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  for  botli  are  animals,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence which  subsists  between  them  is,  that  the  one  is  a 
finite  and  dependent,  the  other  is  an  infinite  and  inde- 
pendent animal.  Nature  is  an  animal,  inasmuch  as  she 
is  an  automaton :  she  moves  herself— there  is  no  other 
power  to  move  her.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  Nature; 
and  within  herself  she  produces  her  tveo  offsprings  as 
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usual;  the  one  representing  death,  the  one  extreme — and 
the  other  representing  life,  the  other  extreme.  These 
two  are  vegetable  and  animal — mere  representatives  on  a 
small  scale  of  the  different  attributes,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  which  their  common  parent  inherits  on 
a  large  scale.  The  three  kingdoms,  then,  are  merely  our 
old  acquaintances.  Nature  and  her  two  sons,  the  bond  and 
the  free — the  vegetable  being  bound  to  the  earth,  the 
animal  roaming  free  upon  it.  These  two  are  law  and 
liberty,  or,  in  the  scriptural  language,  law  and  gospel;  the 
one  being  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  the  other,  even  as 
the  vegetable  world  is  a  necessary  process  to  lead  to  the 
animal  world,  for  no  animal  can  live  upon  any  food 
which  has  not  first  experienced  the  process  of  vegetation. 

We  must  not  however  be  understood  as  asserting  tliat 
a  stone  is  an  animal,  for  a  stone  is  only  a  part  of  the  mi- 
neral world  ;  nor  that  the  earth  is  an  animal,  for  the  earth 
is  also  merely  a  part ;  nor  that  the  solar  system  is  an 
animal,  for  that  is  but  a  mere  fraction — a  mere  wart  on 
the  finger  of  Nature.  What  we  mean  by  the  mineral 
■world  is  universal  Nature,  or  the  infinite  universe.  This 
is  "  the^living  God,"  "  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells,"  "  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  This  is 
only  one  single  infinite  Being ;  but  finite  animals  are  in- 
calculably numerous ;  there  are  supposed  to  be  four  or  five 
millions  of  species  in  this  planet  alone — the  lowest  species 
being  by  far  the  most  numerous.  But  all  these  are  merely 
parts  of  the  cue,  being  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh. 

There  is  nothing  more  sublime  than  a  general,  all- 
embracing  view  of  Nature,  so  far  as  our  humble  capacities 
can  take  it  in  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  consistent  view 
of  it,  we  must  contemplate  the  two  extremes  at  one  and 
the  same  time — the  two  extremes  of  great  and  small.  They 
are  both  equally  inconceivable  to  us,  but  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  for  us  to  express  ourselves  upon  the  subject  in 
language  which  is  strictly  correct,  and  involving  no  other 
absurdity  than  the  immensity  of  the  idea.  Nature,  though 
infinite  in  magnitude,  is  infinite  also  in  the  minuteness  of 
her  operations.  Great  as  she  is,  she  works  with  much 
smaller  instruments  and  materials  than  we.  When  we 
mean  to  build  a  house,  we  go  to  a  quarry,  and  cut  out 
large  masses  of  stone,  for  material  to  erect  our  buildings. 
We  do  it  hastily,  and  really  appear  to  be  more  active  crea- 
tures than  Nature  herself,  who  built  the  stone — for  the 
stone  is  literally  built.  She  brought  forth  the  material  by 
a  slow  and  tedious  process — she  wrought  with  individual 
atoms,  laying  one  atom  upon  another  atom,  as  we  do  with 
bricks,  and  taking  myriads  of  years  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
cess of  petrifaction.  This  to  us  appears  infinitely  tedious, 
for  we  are  creatures  of  a  day  old,  and  a  span  long ;  but  to 
Nature  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day  to  us,  and  millions 
of  years'  incessant  labour  upon  a  single  object  is  but  a 
little  agreeable  recreation.  We  must  not  measure  great 
things  with  small,  nor  infinite  with  finite,  otherwise  we 
merely  bewilder  ourselves  in  our  own  philosophy. 

But  unremitting  and  unwearied  as  Nature  is,  there  is 
the  most  consummate  order  in  all  her  productions ;  the 
three  kingdoms,  though  they  imperceptibly  merge  into 
each  otlier,  have  each  a  distinct  mode  of  operation. 
Thus  we  can  say  at  once,  when  we  see  any  object,  of 


whatsoever  material  it  be  formed,  whether  it  belongs  solely 
to  the  mineral  or  vegetable,  or  whether  it  has  been  the 
produce  of  animal  labour. 

The  productions  of  man  are  as  distinct  as  man  himself. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  confusion  in  Nature,  and 
our  judgments  would  be  baffled  in  their  investigation  of 
facts.  The  nests  of  birds  are  equally  specific,  so  that  we 
can  discover  the  species  of  the  tenant  by  the  nature  of  the 
habitation  which  it  has  formed  No  art  of  man  can  vie 
with  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  which  is 
equally  original  and  exclusive  in  its  manner  of  working. 
The  mineral  world  only-displays  more  apparent  confusion 
because  it  is  infinite  in  extent,  and  the  mind  cannot  grasp 
and  contemplate  the  whole  at  once ;  but  there  is  a  man- 
ner of  working  peculiar  to  itself  (which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  disorganization,  because  we  merely  view  it  in 
detached  fragments),  so  that  we  can  at  first  sight  distin- 
guish it  from  either  of  the  other  two.  Were  these  dis- 
tinctions not  irrevocably  .fixed  by  Nature,  the  greatest  dis- 
order would  prevail.  Were  the  mineral  department  to 
build  houses,  hew  wood,  and  make  furniture,  such  as  are 
fabricated  by  men,  the  progress  of  human  industry  would 
be  stopped  for  ever.  The  evidence  of  the  senses,  the  in- 
ductive reasonings  upon  observed  facts  and  acknowledged 
premises,  which  now  lead  to  such  important  results,  would 
then  be  futile.  If  we  found  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  a  temple, 
or  a  city,  we  could  not  from  such  a  circumstance  infer 
that  men  had  once  dwelt  on  the  spot ;  for  it  might  be  re- 
plied, that  Nature  had  built  it.  The  ruins  of  ancient 
pyramids  and  temples,  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  are  found  in  the  rocks  and  deposits  of  the 
earth,  would  then  have  amounted  to  mere  nothing  as  facts 
upon  which  to  exercise  the  human  mind,  and  develop  its 
hidden  faculties.  But  all  these  evils  have  been  prevented, 
and  prevented  too  by  those  very  wise  and  judicious  means 
which  some  of  our  modern  philosophers  allege  as  proofs 
of  the  insensibility  and  judicial  blindness  of  Nature. 
What  they  call  ignorance  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom, 
the  law  of  everlasting  order,  without  which  the  mind  of 
man  could  never  be  of  any  intellectual  or  moral  benefit 
to  him. 

The  three  kingdoms,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
animal,  are  one,  inasmuch  as  the  same  substances  belong 
to  each,  and  the  same  animating  power  pervades  them 
all ;  but  they  are  all  included  in  the  mineral,  which  com- 
prehends universal  Nature.  It  may  well  be  said  of  this 
trinity,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  every  other,  the  first 
being  the  Father,  the  second  the  Son,  and  the  third  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  "  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son," 
as  the  Athanasian  Creed  hath  it :  "  The  Father  is  made 
of  none,  neither  created  nor  begotten  ;  the  Son  is  of  the 
Father  alone,  not  made,  not  created,  but  begotten ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  neither  made, 
nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding:  the  Father 
eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  the  Holy  Ghost  eternal ;  and  yet 
they  are  not  three  eternals,  but  one  eternal."  This  creed 
is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature, 
only  the  old  parson  who  wrote  it  understood  it  in  a  very 
different  light.  His  was  a  grope  in  the  dark ;  but  his 
words  are  prophetic,  and  really  not  more  mysterious  than 
Nature  herself.  THE  SHEPHERD. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Geology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  interior  forms- 
tions  and  arrangements  of  the  various  materials  of  which 
the  solid  body  of  the  earth  is  composed;  and  of  late  years 
it  has  attained  so  much  importance  and  certainty  in  its 
demonetrations,  as,  notwithstanding  its  comparative  no- 
velty and  infancy,  to  be  almost  upon  a  par  with  the  other 
sciences.  There  is,  however,  much  conjecture  still  mixed 
up  with  its  interestiHg  and  convincing  facts:  its  parties 
are  actuated  by  divers  conflicting  prejudices,  by  which 
the  simplicity  of  plain  truth  is  for  a  time  distorted,  but 
many  curious  discoveries  are  thereby  brought  forth, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  final  determination  of  it* 
great  fundamental  principles.  The  strongest  of  all  these 
prejudices,  as  usual,  are  religious  prejudices,  which,  ac- 
eording  to  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  invariably  stir  up 
•n  equally  powerful  antagonist  party,  which  goes  as  far 
to  the  one  extreme  as  the  old  conservative  party  goes  to 
the  other. 

Some  of  the  early  discoveries  of  geology  alarmed  the 
religious  world  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  revival  of 
the  old  Oriental  system  of  the  heavens  by  Copemiuis,  or 
Galileo's  discovery  of  black  spots  upon  tlie  disc  of  the 
sun.  It  was  quite  enough  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  was  attacketl  in  its  literal  sense,  to  stir  up  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  whole  army  of  the  chnrch  militant  on 
earth.  All  the  Christian  world  was  dnwn  up  in  battle 
array  against  it,  insomuch  that  only  desperate  individual*, 
men  who  had  no  character  to  lose,  or  did  not  care  for 
losing  it,  had  moral  coamgBsnficient  to  express  their  be- 
lief that  the  internal  organization  of  the  earth  presented 
abundant  proofs  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  was  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  it.  When  the  asbgicct,  however,  was 
fairly  started  for  discussion,  the  most  absurd  hypotheses 
were  gravely  maintained  and  propagated  by  Iwth  parties. 
Theories  of  tke  eartii  then  poured  out  from  the  press  in 
all  directions ;  the  one  party  endeavoured  to  denionstrste 
that  all  the  geological  phenomena  of  strata  and  fossils 
were  accomplished  in  a  few  days  by  tbe  alLdestruotive, 
all-dissolving  agency  of  thedduvial  waters;  whilst  the 
other  party  n)aintaine<l  that  AcM  phenomena  wave  the 
efltets  of  tiie  tedious  operations  of  ordinary  eansea  for  a 
▼est  mecesaion  of  ages,  to  whidi  some  even  went  ao  far 
as  to  ascribe  no  beginning.  Still,  however,  both  parties 
were  deficient  of  facts,  which  they  did  not  seen  disposed 
to  collect  until  they  had  spent  the  energies  of  their  ima. 
gination.  It  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  the  first 
important  geological  fact  was  generally  acknowledged, 
namely,  that  the  fossil  remains  of  shells  and  bones  had 
formerly  belonged  to  real  animals.  The  idea  was  first 
suggested  by  Fracastaro  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  long 
after  that  it  was  maintained  that  they  were  merely  imita- 
tions formed  by  the  plastic  agency  of  nature.  This  point 
gained,  the  next  thing  to  determine  was  in  what  manner 
they  came  there,  and  what  sort  of  animals  they  were.  In 
the  infancy  of  anatomical  science  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  species,  for  the  distinctive  properties  of 
each  animal  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  analysed;  hence 
the  large  bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  hippopotamus,  were  frequently  taken  for  human 


bones,  which  confirmed  the  popular  beUef  of  the  multi. 
tude  that  the  human  race  bad  d^enerated  in  stature. 
This  accounts  for  the  fabulous  stories  of  human  skeletons, 
thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  found  in  morasses,  peat-bogs, 
&c.,  the  length  of  the  body  being  calculated  from  the 
comparative  size  of  the  bone.  Cuvier  was  the  first  to 
make  an  application  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  ex. 
amination  of  organic  fossils,  and  then  it  was  immediately 
discovered  tliat  the  greater  proportion  of  these  remnants 
of  a  former  world  were  tlie  bones  of  animals  now  no 
longer  in  existence.  This  was  one  proof  at  least  of  a 
great  revolution,  whidi  had  swept  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  a  great  proportion  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
"  It  may  be  seen,"  says.  Cuvier,  "  that  Nature  every 
where  distinctly  informs  us  that  the  commencement  of 
tbe  present  order  of  things  cannot  be  dated  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  mankind  every 
where  speak  the  same  language  with  Nature  ;"  and  again, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  witli  Dcluc  and  Doloniieu,  that  if  there 
is  any  drcurostance  thoroughly  established  in  geology,  it 
is  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  a  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be 
dated  much  farther  back  than  five  or  aix  tliousand  years; 
and  that  this  revolution  had  buried  all  the  countries 
which  were  before  inhabited  by  men,  and  by  the  other 
animals  that  arc  now  best  known." — Theory  of  the  Etth, 
Dr.  Buckland  has  supported  similar  views  in  a  very 
maatarly  and  ingenious  manner.  His  description  of  the 
OcgMik  fossils  fotud  in  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire, 
contains  an  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  complete 
and  conclusive  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  any 
science,  which  is  not  purely  arithmetical  and  «xperimen. 
tal.  Ue  concludes  that  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  hy»nas, 
at  a  time  when  elephants,  hippopotami,  &c,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island;  that  these  were  of  a  species  not 
now  extant  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  that  the  cave,  which 
now  oiietui  into  a  quarry  at  a  great  distance  from  and  height 
above  theses,  wasafterwards  immersed  in  water,  which  left 
a  deposit  of  sand,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  animals,  all 
broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyenas,  are  now 
found  in  great  abundance.  He  has  compared  the  appear. 
anoe  of  the  fossil  bones  with  the  bones  which  had  been 
■ditJeeled  to  the  operation  of  the  jaws  of  tbe  same  genus 
ef  Miinuls  which  arc  kept  for  public  exlubitiou,  and 
found  the  resemblance  to  be  perfect ;  even  the  dung  of 
the  animal  was  discovered,  and  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
genuine  by  the  keeper  of  the  managerie.  From  all  tliis, 
and  numerous  other  suiking  facts,  he  concludes  that  the 
den  was  inhabited  by  these  ravenous  animals  at  a  very 
disUnt  period,  when  the  climate  of  this  country  was 
much  warmer  than  at  present,  and  that  they  were  sud- 
denly ejected  by  some  dreadful  inundation,  which  filled 
up  the  cave  with  mud,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  then 
existing  species.  Nothing  but  a  sudden  invasion  of  the 
waters  can  account  for  the  phenomena ;  for  the  bones 
seem  to  have  been  caught  as  they  were  left  by  the  animal; 
and  besides,  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  smoothed  and  polished 
with  their  tread ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  forsaken  for 
some  time  previoiu  to  the  deposition  of  the  sand,  it  would 
have  been  all  rough  and  uneven  with  stalagmite,  a  kind 
of  pyramidal  crust  wliich  is  formed  by  the  dropping  of 
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the  water  from  above.  This  stalagmite  is  still  visible, 
but  it  is  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  animals.  There  are 
numerous  caves  in  Germany  full  of  the  remains  of  bears 
and  other  animals,  but  principally  bears ;  these  are  also 
all  enveloped  in  deluvial  soil,  and  seem  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  similar  catastrophe ;  at  all  events,  they  have 
been  submerged  in  water. 

Now  there  is  another  party  of  geologists,  who  turn  up 
the  Up  at  the  very  mention  of  delu\-ial  agency,  and  main- 
tain that  all  things  have  been  going  on  as  now  from  the 
beginning,  or  from  everlasting ;  but  that  the  land  and  the 
sea  are  alternately  changing  place  by  a  very  slow  and 
regular  process,  which  is  roUing  the  waters  alternately 
from  north  to  south  during  a  period  of  20931  years — 
moving  during  half  that  period  in  one  direction,  and  the 
other  half  returning  to  their  former  position.  This,  they 
maintain,  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  bones  and 
shells,  valleys,  pebbles,  and  boidders.  We,  for  our  own 
part,  see  the  most  convincing  truths  in  both  opinions : 
one,  alone,  cannot  account  for  all  the  phenomena  which 
present  themselves.  The  sudden  inundation  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  can  never  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
beautiful,  the  regular,  and  the  systematic  depositions  of 
strata  ;  and  their  organic  remains,  rising  up  in  succession 
one  over  the  other,  and  giving  ocular  demonstration  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  vegetable  and  animal  creation,  which 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  a  long  series  of  ages ; 
ages,  too,  of  alternate  rising  and  falling  above  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  If  the  process  was  so  slow  and 
gradual  as  the  one  party  would  have  it,  such  bones  as  are 
found  in  the  Cave  of  Kirkdale,  and  other  places,  would 
be  rolled  and  polished  by  the  waters  which  would  have 
washed  them  in  the  cave  for  hundretls  of  years,  and 
polished  them  like  ivory  before  they  had  buried  them  in 
the  mud ;  and  also  deposited  many  shells,  and  other  in- 
ferior marine  animals,  along  with  them.  The  other 
party,  however,  replies  that  ihe  cave  might  have  sunk, 
as  many  other  huge  masses  of  mountains  and  earth  have 
sunk,  into  the  betl  of  a  river,  by  means  of  some  internal 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  been  raised  again,  after  a 
long  lapse  of  ages,  by  a  similar  process.  This  is  quite 
possible,  and  in  accordance  with  known  facts,  as  Pro- 
fessor Lyell  has  shown  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Elements  of  Geology.  Still,  however,  it  is  not  to  us  so 
satisfactory  an  account  of  the  modus  operandi  as  the 
deluvial  agency,  for  the  whole  catastrophe  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  to  have  swept  away 
the  whole  race  of  animals,  whose  bones  are  found 
scattered  over  the  whole  island,  whilst  the  living  race  is 
entirely  extinct  from  the  earth. 

In  respect  to  this  redoubted  deluge,  which  has  caused 
so  much  jealousy  and  bad  feeling  between  the  two  par- 
ties, we  have  only  room  for  a  few  short  remarks.  The 
two  extremes  are  much  nearer  than  they  seem  to  ima- 
gine ;  for  that  very  party  which  prides  itself  most  on 
what  are  called  physical  causes  (an  epithet  which  has  no 
meaning,  inasmuch  as  all  causes  are  physical  or  na- 
tural) not  only  acknowledges  the  possibility  of  an  al- 
most universal  deluge,  but  maintains  it  as  an  article  of 
philosophical  faith.  Thus  they  say,  that  as  the  periheUon 
of  the  earth  changes,  the  waters  move  along  with  it, 


and,  in  the  course  of  ten  thousand  years,  the  seas  which 
now  cover  the  southern  hemisphere  will  then  be  rolled 
over  to  the  north,  covering  all  our  present  continents, 
islands,  &c.,  but  leaving  exposed  an  equal  proportion  of 
land  in  the  south,  which  is  now  submerged  in  the  water  ; 
what  is  this  but  a  deluge  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Old  World  ?  Tliis,  however,  is  done 
in  thousands  of  years,  not  in  a  few  days ;  but  the  possi- 
bihty  is  all  that  we  are  speaking  of;  and  any  planetary  or 
cometary  agency,  and  a  very  little  could  do  it,  which 
would  merely  disturb  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  shift 
its  poles,  would  flood  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  would  be  slow  or  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
and  power  of  the  cause  which  produced  it ;  whilst  the 
recession  of  that  same  cause  would  reduce  the  waters, 
and  restore  them  to  their  former  level.  We  don't  assert 
that  such  was  the  case ;  we  only  contend  for  tlie  possi- 
bility of  the  thing,  upon  the  admission  of  the  party 
which  scoffs  at  it.  And  this  hypothesis  is  certainly  not 
only  more  in  consistency  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
wreck  of  the  old  world,  but  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  traditions  of  almost  all  nations.  These  tradi- 
tions are,  no  doubt,  to  be  received  with  a  considerable 
discount ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  totally  rejected  upon  the 
authority  of  an  immature  philosophy,  which  pretends  to 
read  the  book  of  ancient  history  by  the  insulated  facts  of 
an  infant  science,  as  a  gipsy  reads  fortunes  by  the  lines  of 
the  hand.  History  is  to  be  corrected,  not  to  be  written 
by  such  means.  We  conclude  at  present  with  the 
words  of  Sir  Richard  PhiUips  :  "  If,  then,  the  present 
mean  depth  (of  the  northern  seas)  is  two  miles,  or  10,560 
feet,  the  sea  (by  the  process  above  alluded  to)  would 
rise  3,520  feet,  and  if  three  miles  5,280  feet ;  in  either  case 
leaving  butfive  or  six  hills  in  Great  Britain  uncovered, and 
ascending  a  fifth  or  third  up  the  sides  of  Mount  Blanc." 
Sir  Richard  smiles  at  the  idea  of  a  flood,  yet  these  are  his 
own  words.  The  more  we  see  an  d  know  of  men  and  science, 
the  more  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  they  fight  for 
fighting's  sake.  They  are  quite  as  pugnacious  as  our 
ancestors  were,  only  they  have  got  another  weapon, 
which  is  much  more  noble  certainly,  but  hitherto 
has  been  very  destructive  in  its  effects.  Man  is  a 
warrior  by  nature ;  we  are  told  that  the  heaven  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  consisted  in  eating  [and  drinking 
to  excess,  and  then  rising  up  and  cutting  each  other  to 
pieces.  The  Irish  are  proverbially  fond  of  a  spree,  after 
a  social  glass. 

SCULPTURE. 

Believing  that  the  Fine  Arts  form  a  subject  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  I  have  sent  you 
this  paper,  being  the  first  of  a  short  series  on  the  history 
and  art  of  Sculpture. 

The  origin  of  the  beautiful  art  of  Sculpture  stands  so 
very  remote  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  it  seems 
coeval  with  society  itself.  Wherever  rational  and  edu- 
cated man  has  discovered  any  remnant  of  the  human 
family  in  a  primitive  and  pastoral  state,  wherever  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  untutored  savage 
under  circumstances  the  most  dull,  degraded,  and  un- 
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awakened;  whether  he  has  viewed  him  as  the  free,  daunt- 
less warrior,  the  bold  and  intrepid  hunter,  or  the  skilful 
and  hardy  fisher,  still  he  has  been  able  to  discover,  in  a 
thousand  varieties  and  forms,   a  feeling  and  a  love  of 
imitative  art.     In  the  sculptured  war-club,  in  the  carved 
hunting-spear,  and  the  enriched  canoe-paddles,  we  can 
discover  the  germs  of  art,  the  very  same  in  principle  as 
that  which  through  time  and  education  has  bequeathed 
to  civilized   society   the   lasting   and   almost  breathing 
forms  of  those  conspicuous  actors  in  the  extraordinary 
drama  of  by-gone  times ;  and  although  Sculpture  has 
too  often  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  debasing  influence 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  although  the  chisel  of  the 
artist  has  too  often  been  plied  to  give  dignity  and  beauty 
to  the  architypes  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  men  who, 
through  being  ignorant  of  the  certain  means  of  securing 
posthumous  fame,  have  sought  it  in  discord,  war,  and 
misery  ;  still  the  talents  of  the  sculptor  have  frequently 
been  employed  in  their  peaceable  and  legitimate  avocation 
of  preparing  for  posterity  the  dignified  represenutions 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  under  circumsUnces  the  best 
calculated  to  improve  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nature  ; 
for  the  true  end  of  Sculpture  is  to  inspire  our  minds 
with  noble  thoughts— to  give  us  the  most  affecting  views 
of  human  nature — to  touch  and  influence  the  tenderest 
sensibilities  of  the  heart.     With  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Sculpture,  many  theories  have  been  promulgated.     It  is 
more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  wood-carving  was  the 
first  among  the  imitative  arts  thai  engaged  the  ingenuity 
of  man.     The  representation  of  external  forms  in  such 
a  soft  material  as  wood  must  have  been  easy,  compared 
with  the  more  stubborn  materials  of  the  earth.     The 
near  resemblance   that  some  trees  bear  to  the  human 
figure  might  have  first  temptetl  the  untaught  hand  of 
man  to  commence  this  delightful  art,  by  merely  cutting 
off  the  more  superfluous  branches,  to  make  the  form 
more  natural  and  obvious.      In  this  way  might  those 
mighty  powers  of  the  mind  have  been  first  brought  into 
action,  whose  object  it  has  since  been  to  awaken  remcm- 
brances  of  human  actions  and  human  suffering  from  tlie 
earliest  times,  to  call  up  sensations  of  beauty  or  of  awe 
in  the  human  breast,  to  rouse   the  noble  feelings  of 
patriotism,   gratitude,  and  friendship,  beginning   with 
less  durable  but  more  faithful  memorials,  and  proce«ding 
onwards  by  gradual  steps  from  the  little  mound  of  earth 
bedecked   with   field    flowers,   the  rugged   moss-grown 
stone,  the  rude  and  scarcely  visible  representation  of  the 
human  form,  till  arrived  lastly  at  the  oobasal  lUtue,  with 
its  gigantic  proportions  combining  the  noble  qualities  of 
trutli,   grandeur,   and  minute  refinement;    resembling 
more  the  spontaneous  overflowings  of  inspiration  tlian 
the  laborious  offspring  of  thought  and  science. 

Egyptian  monuments  carry  us  to  so  early  a  date,  that 
most  historians  make  that  country  their  starting  point; 
the  mysterious  fabrics  of  Hindostan  alone  seem  to  claim 
an  equal  or  more  ancient  date:  hence  there  have  been 
great  controversies  upon  this  subject,  and  many  great 
men  have  contended  that  all  arts  have  been  derived  from 
India,  as  their  parent  country.  But  careful  observations 
of  the  works  of  ancient  art  will  supply  more  rational 
means  of  decision  than  the  dubious  inferences  of  philo- 


logical  and  antiquarian  erudition,  for  the  sculpture  of 
Egypt,  like  its  architecture,  is  massive,  unpretending, 
and  simple  in  its  character  and  composition,  compared 
with  the  more  numerous  and  elaborate  details  of  Asiatic 
art.  But  yoxu:  space  is  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  go 
into  this  subject  at  present;  my  next  letter  will  be  strictly 
confined  to  Egyptian  Sculpturk. 

ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 


DRUNKENNESS. 

^Vb  publish  another  extract  from  the  Parliamentary 
Report  on  Drunkenness,  as  we  know  that  the  original  is 
not  accessible  to  many  of  our  reatlers,  although  weekly 
abridged  in  Buckingham's  Parliamentary  Review,  from 
which  we  have  transferred  it  to  our  own  columns.  M'^e 
do  not  venture  to  give  our  opinion  at  present  upon  the 
mode  of  legislation  best  calculated  for  the  suppression 
of  this  degrading  vice  ;  but  we  are  pretty  certain  that  no 
local  appUcation  can  ever  be  successful  in  curing  the  evil. 
The  evil  lies  in  the  general  degradation  to  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  been  reduced  by  mal- 
administration in  every  department  of  government ;  in 
the  studied  endeavours  of  our  political  rulers  to  put  re- 
strictions upon  the  free  circulation  of  knowledge,  and 
their  indifference  to  the  important  task  of  providing 
rational  and  refined  amusements  for  the  public  mind. 
Morals  are  not  to  be  refined  merely  by  severe  prohibitory 
laws ;  the  human  mind  ia  too  ingenious  to  suffer  itself 
to  be  drilled  into  a  refined  species  of  recreation,  merely 
because  an  embargo  has  been  placed  upon  tliose  of  a 
bruUl  <lc8cription  ;  the  resources  of  vice  are  quite  as 
exhaustless  as  those  of  virtue  ;  and  even  ignorance  itself 
is  quite  notorious  for  its  inventive  genius.  The  public 
mind  can  never  be  moralized  until  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  rewards  of  labour  be  esUblished,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  become  one  of  the  most  important 
concerns  of  government,  and  their  amusements  be  re- 
garded as  subjects  not  only  for  political  legislation,  but 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Millions  spent 
upon  these  two  departments  of  moral  government  would 
not  be  expended  in  vain.  The  idle  and  the  profligate, 
who  now  spend  their  evenings  in  low  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery, acquiring  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  habits 
which  become  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  drag  them,  re- 
luctantly, through  manifold  wretchetlness  to  an  imma- 
ture grave,  might  then  be  engaged  in  some  innocent  and 
virtuous  exertion  of  mind,  or  enjoying  with  a  light  heart 
and  pure  conscience  the  ennobling  representations  of 
dramatic  life,  regulated  by  the  universal  principles  of 
virtue  which  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  of  all  ages  and  of  all  denominations. 

You  are  a  Police  Magistrate  ?— I  am  ;  now  of  Great 
Marlborough-street,  but  twenty-five  years  previously  at 
Union-hall,  Southwark. 

In  the  exercise  of  your  magisterial  duties,  have  you 
paid  much  attention  to  the  connexion  of  drunkenness 
witli  crime  ?— The  charges  brought  on  Monday  morn- 
ings far  exceed  the  charges  brought  on  any  other  morn- 
ing. A  great  proportion  of  them  are  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, and  assaulu,  note,  and  similar  offences  connected 
with  drunkenness. 
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Do  you  impute  this  increased  number  of  charges  to  the 
parties  beiug  in  the  receipt  of  money  on  the  Saturday  ? — 
I  attribute  it  to  the  gin-shops  and  beer-shops  doing  more 
■work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  than  on  any  other  days  in 
the  week — selling  more  liquor. 

Do  you  observe  any  change  in  the  proportionate  number 
of  females  who  become  drunk  now,  than  in  former  times; 
is  it  more  the  habit  of  females  to  be  found  to  drink  to 
excess  ? — Whole  families  feel  no  shame  in  going  into 
gin-shops,  who,  I  am  convinced,  when  I  was  first  made 
a  police  magistrate,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  going 
into  them,  and  misery  has  in  consequence  been  produced 
to  all  the  family. 

Do  they  go  in  open  day  ? — Yes,  all  day. 

Among  those  families  you  include  even  the  children  ? 
—Yes ;  and  mothers  frequently  give  their  children  gin, 
and  I  have  even  seen  children  beaten  when  they  refused 
to  drink  it. 

Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  probaWe  proportion  which 
drunken  cases  bear  to  others  ? — The  Metropolitan  Pohce 
Report  states  it  as  follows  for  the  last  year :  apprehended, 
males,  18,268 ;  females,  11,612.  Total  apprehended  for 
drunkenness,  29,880.  To  which  in  fact  should  be  addetl, 
males,  3382;  females,  5178.  Total  charges  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  streets,  8560.  (Nine-tenths  of 
which  originate  in  or  about  the  doors  of  pubUc  houses.) 
As  to  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  tne  whole  of  the 
charges  enumerated  in  this  Report  of  last  year,  the  total 
is  69,959,  in  which  is  included  the  above  38,440. 

It  appears  by  a  return  made  to  ParUament  that  the 
number  in  1831  of  drunken  cases  was,  males,  19,74.8; 
females,  11,695.     Total  persons,  31>4.43. 

The  number  of  persons  diargcd  with  drunkenness 
before  the  magistrates,  by  no  means  represent  the  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  ? — 
Certainly  not :  it  includes  only  a  certain  class,  who  are 
very  troublesome  when  they  are  drunk,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  go  quietly  about  their  business. 

Have  any  remedies  suggested  themselves  to  your  mind 
of  a  legislative  nature,  that  can  be  at  all  appUed  to  lessen 
the  aniount  of  the  evil } — I  think  an  encouragement  to 
the  drinking  of  tea  and  coffee,  by  diminishing  the  duties 
on  them,  would  amply  make  up  to  the  revenue  for  the 
loss  on  the  sale  of  spirits,  in  due  time,  witii  much  good 
to  the  morals  of  the  poor.  Formerly  the  magistrates 
made  the  licensed  victualler  produce  his  receipts  of  the 
quantity  of  beer  and  gui  which  he  consumed  in  the  house, 
from  which  they  judged  whether  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  same  as  a  beer-shop,  without  which  they  could 
not  get  a  spirit  license ;  in  fact  taking  away  their  license, 
unless  a  quantity  of  beer  was  drunk,  and  necessary  ac- 
comniodation  afforded  as  a  victualling-house. 

Is  it  not  true  that  houses  where  spirits  are  sold  have 
greater  indulgence  in  the  length  of  hours  they  may 
keep  open,  than  places  where  coffee  is  sold .?— The  coffee- 
houses and  beer-houses  are  regulated  by  hours,  the 
licensed  house  is  regulated  only  by  the  words,  "  early 
and  late,"  i.  e.  under  no  regulations  as  to  hours. 

So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  houses  where  the  most  tem- 
perate beverages  are  sold,  are  restricted  to  narrower 
bnuts  than  where  the  poisonous  spirit  is  sold.?— It  is  so. 

Has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  to  be  obUged  to  punish  a 
person  selling  coffee,  for  keeping  his  house  open  beyond 
the  hours  } — Frequently. 

While  YOU  have  never  been  called  upon  to  punish  a 
spirit  dealer  for  so  doing,  there  being  no  limit .?— The 
keeperofahcensed  victualUng-house,  or  of  the  beer-shop, 
is  convicted  solely  if  drunken  persons  are  actually  found 
therein,  as  a  disorderly  house ;  drunken  persons  may  be 


roiind  the  door  all  night,  but  if  not  seen  actually  coming 
out  of  the  house  in  that  state  by  policemen  or  some 
witnesses,  the  keepers  of  the  licensed  houses  and  beer, 
shops  will  not  be  punished. 

Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  poverty  and  want  of 
employment  are  a  cause  of  drunkenness  } — I  think  some 
poor  wretch  may  take  to  spirits  to  get  rid  of  tlie  effect  oa 
hismiud;  but  it  is  more  often  a  pleasurable  excitement 
among  a  large  class,  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  me- 
lanclioly  to  drive  them  to  such  a  course ;  this  habit,  if 
brought  on  in  youth,  increases  with  old  age. 

You  think  it  is  not  a  frequent  cause  of  their  being 
addicted  to  drinking,  their  wish  to  drive  away  care .'' — A 
few  such  instances  there  may  be,  particularly  of  poor 
women  in  that  state. 

Has  it  fallen  witliin  your  observation  to  see  the  down- 
fall of  a  class  of  men  from  a  higher  condition  in  life, 
gradually  to  a  low  condition  in  life  ? — I  think  I  should 
enumerate  the  hatters  as  such,  from  their  drinking. 

The  question  alludes  to  the  reduction  of  a  large  class 
of  operatives  from  a  state  of  good  wages  and  prosperity, 
gradually  lower  and  lower,  till  they  arrive  at  a  much 
worse  condition  from  want  of  employment  ?  Not  often, 
from  want  of  employment ;  every  distressed  trade  drinks 
much  less  when  they  earn  less  wages ;  tliat  is  a  certain 
fact ;  they  have  not  got  the  money  to  spend. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  men  receive  only  half 
wages,  or  wages  insufficient  to  support  their  families  ;  can 
you  state  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are 
as  much  disposed  to  attend  to  their  tlomestic  duties  and 
the  state  of  their  families,  or  whether,  from  recklessness 
and  despair,  they  plunge  into  these  habits .'' — No,  I  do 
not  think  that  they  do,  except  the  poor  unfortunate  pros- 
titute. In  a  population  of  240,000  in  the  Borough,  I 
never  observed  that  the  males  of  a  family  drank,  because 
they  were  on  short  wages  or  distressed.  The  weavers  of 
Spitalfields,  during  the  great  distress,  although  their  fa- 
milies were  in  a  dreadful  state  of  poverty,  none  of  them 
were  necessarily  driven  to  drunkenness  in  consequence. 
Distress,  I  think,  does  not  drive  them  to  drinking  as  a 
general  effect. — Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Robert  Jo- 
seph  Chambers,  Esq.,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
0)1  Drunkenness.  v 


PHOSPHORUS. 


Phosphorus  is  a  simple  combustible  substance,  whicl 
was  unknown  to  chemists  till  1667,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered by  Brandt,  a  German  chemist,  who  kept  the  pro- 
cess a  secret;  soon  after  Kunkel  found  out  Brandt's 
method  of  preparation,  and  made  it  public.  It  has  ever 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Kunkel's  phosphorus. 
The  appearance  of  phosphorus  is  that  of  a  transparent 
substance,  of  a  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  like  clear 
horn ;  it  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  is  tough,  and 
cutt  like  bees'  wax,  and  like  it  melts  with  a  gentle  heat 
into  a  transparent  fluid.  With  this  heat  it  may  be  melt- 
ed in  water ;  but  if  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  applied  in 
the  open  air,  it  melts,  takes  fire,  and  burns,  producing  a 
bright  white  flame  with  intense  heat.  Phosphorus 
should  be  handled  with  great  caution,  as  should  any  of  it 
adhere  to  the  skin,  or  get  under  the  nails,  the  heat  of  the 
humau  body  is  sufficient  to  inflame  it.  The  process  for 
obtaining  phosphorus  from  bones  was  described  in  treat- 
ing of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorus  seems  to  be  almost  universal  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  is  also  found  in  some  minerals,  and  in  a 
very  minute  proportion  in  most  vegetables.  The  bones 
of  animals  are  a  true  phoephat  of  lime,  or  an  earthy  salt 
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composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  calcareous  earth.  The 
urine  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  chiefly  combined  with  volatile  alkali,  but  partly 
also  with  calcareous  earth.  This  compound  salt,  afforded 
by  the  evaporation  of  urine,  was  formerly  known  by  the 
names  of  essential  salt  of  urine,  or  mierocosmic  salt. 
.  Brandt,  Kunkel,  and  MarCTaflf,  and  all  chemists  till 
'  lately,  prepared  their  phospnorus  from  that  substance, 
but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  obtained  from  bones,  which 
afford  it  more  plentifully  and  with  less  trouble.  Phos- 
phorus does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  any  im- 
portant uses. 

From  the  remarkable  ease  with  which  the  phosphorus 
is  inflamed,  several  experiments  may  be  exhibited  by 
means  of  it,  which  appear  like  the  effects  of  magic  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  substance. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  outside  of  a  bottle  is  rubbed 
with  phosphorus,  and  then  surrounded  with  tow,  and 
ho  twater  poured  into  it,  the  phosphorus  takes  fire,  and 
communicates  the  inflammation  to  the  tow.  If  a  stick  of 
phosphorus  is  used  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  on  a 
wall,  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  abradetf,  and,  under- 
going a  slow  combination,  renders  the  strokes  visible  in 
the  (lark,  while  in  the  light  they  can  only  be  perceived  to 
exhale  a  whitish  vapour. 

A  fluid  called  liquid  phosphorus  is  prepare<l  by  digest- 
ing some  phosphorus  in  the  heat  afforded  by  horse-dung 
for  two  days,  m  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  any 
similar  substance.  After  dissolution,  the  oil  will  be  so 
impregnated  with  it,  that  when  the  vial  is  opened,  it  will 
appear  luminous.  Any  thing  moistened  with  this  fluid 
will  in  the  dark  seem  to  be  on  fire. 

Many  natural  phenomena,  which  in  the  ages  of  super. 
stition  served  to  astonish  and  affright  mankind,  nave 
received  a  satisfactory  solution  from  the  jJiscovery  of  the 
phosphorus  of  Kunkel.  Wc  learn  from  Fabridu*  <d> 
Aqiinpindntte,  that  three  young  men  at  Padu.n,  having 
bouglit  a  lamb,  and  eaten  part  of  it  on  Kaster  day,  1499, 
several  pieces  of  the  remainder,  which  were  kept  till  the 
day  following,  shone  like  so  many  candles  when  casually 
viewed  in  the  dark.  It  appears  by  his  account,  that  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  city  was  excited  by  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  a  part  of  the  flesh  waa  sent  to  him,  who 
was  professor  of  anatomy,  te  be  examined  by  him.  He 
ob«crve<l  that  those  parts  which  were  soft  to  the  touch 
and  transparent  in  candle  hght  were  the  most  resplendent. 
A  philosopher  of  not  less  note  has  fumisbed  ut  with  a 
very  pompous  account  of  a  similar  pheMMMBoa,  which 
occurred  at  Montpelier  in  16il.  A  poor  old  woman  had 
bought  a  piece  of  flenh  in  the  market,  intending  to  make 
use  of  it  the  day  following  ;  but  happening  not  to  sleep 
well  that  night,  and  her  pantry  being  adjoining  tn  her 
l)ed,  she  observed  that  a  quantity  of  light  procee«led  from 
the  meat,  so  as  to  illuminate  almost  the  whole  place  where 
it  hung.  We  may  easily  JHdge  of  the  terror  and  asto- 
nishment of  the  poor  woman  herself,  since  we  find  that 
a  part  of  the  flesh  was  carried,  as  a  very  extraordinary 
curiosity,  to  Henry  Duke  of  Cond^,  who  viewe<l  it  with 
the  utmost  surprise  for  several  hours.  The  light  was  as 
if  gems  were  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  continued 
till  the  flesh  began  to  putrefy,  when  it  vanished,  which 
it  was  believed  to  do  in  the  form  of  a 


The  attention  of  a  more  philosophic  age  was  directetl 
to  experiments  to  ascertain  tne  cause  of  this  Ught.  Mr. 
Boyle  found  that  the  light  of  rotten  wood  was  extin- 
guished in  vacuo,  and  revived  again  by  the  admission  of 
air,  even  after  a  long  continuance  in  vacuo.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  light  was  not  so  complete  immediately  on  ex- 
hausting the  receiver,    as  some  little  time  afterwanls. 


The  wood  was  not  much  affected  by  condensed  air ;  but 
the  light  of  a  shining  fish,  when  put  into  the  condensing 
engine,  was  renderetl  mem  vivid  by  that  means.     As  air 
i«  therefore  necessary  to  combustion,  these  experiments 
dearly  indicate  that  this  light  is  the  effect  oi'  a    slow 
comlnistion,  or  something  analogous  to  it;  and,  indeed, 
the  experiments  upon  the  phosphorus  of  Kunkel  have 
since  placed  this  matter  beyond  a  doubt.     The  combus- 
tion, however,  in  these  cases,  is  so  very  slow,  that  no 
change  of  air  appeared  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  light,  for  it  continued  for  a  long  time,  even  though 
the  wood  was  confined  within  a  glass  hermetically  seal^. 
To  explain  the  cause  of  this  combustion  it  is  only  ne- 
cesary  to  repeat  what  has  been  just  stated,  that  there 
exists  in  every  animal  body,  and  in   most  vegetables,  a 
certain  quantity  of  phosphorus.     This  principle,  we  have 
leen,  is  extremely  active,  and  has  the  strongest  tendency 
to  unite  with  the  pure  part  of  our  common  air.     During 
that  separation,  therefore,  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which 
takes  piace  in  an  indpient  putrefaction,  these  phosphoric 
partldea  are  detached  from  those  with  which  they  are 
combiiied,  and  by  the  action  of  the  air  a  degree  of  com- 
bnstion  takes  |dace,  but  ao  extrcindy  faint,  that  Hght  only 
is  produced,  wiliMMit  the  leaat  appearance  of  sensible  heat. 
This  short  explanatien  of  the  cause  will,  1  flatter  my- 
self, correqiond  with  most  of  the  ^lenoniena  of  this  kind 
BOtioed  by  philoeophers.     Mr.  Bdyie  Ibimti  that  the  light 
of  ratten  witod  waa  in  most  respecta  analogous  to  that  of 
patreKcnt  cafattanoea.  The  light  of  the  former,  however, 
differed   in   some  respecta;  it  was  presently  quenched 
with  water,  spirit  of  wine,   and  several  otJier  fluids ; 
but  the  i%ht  of  aome  shining   veal  waa  not  entirdy 
<|fneheJ  uj  water,  though  its  virtue  was  instantly  de- 
stroyed by  spirit  of  wine.     The  same  philosopher  was 
sometimea  disappointed  in  his   experiments  on  sliinitig 
fiahaa ;  particularly  he  obsevred  tltat  they  failed   to  be. 
oone  hmunooa  in  cold  and  frosty  weather,  whidi  is  per- 
fieetly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  phosphorus,  since  its 
comouation  is  exactly  in  proportion  tn  the  heat  which  is 
applied  to  it.     He  remarks  also  in  anotlicr  place,  that 
the  light  of  shining  wood  was  completely  extinguished 
by  extreme  eold. 

Some  bodiea  have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  produce 
thia  light  than  athen.  A  ford||^  philosopher  remarked, 
that  on  openiag  a  sea  polypus  it  was  ao  luminous  as  to 
surtle  moat  ai  the  peraons  who  saw  it ;  the  nails  and  the 
fingera  of  thoae  who  touched  it  became  luminous  also. 
The  light  of  the  ^w-worm  and  other  luminous  insects 
must  depend  upon  some  slimy  or  fluid  matter  which  they 
emit,  and  which  is  probably  a  combination  of  phosphorus 
with  oil.  There  is  a  remarkable  shellfish,  called  jJioktt 
which  forms  for  itself  holes  in  different  kinds  of  stone. 
This  fish  illuminates  the  mouth  of  the  person  who  eata 
it ;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  contrary  to  tlie  nature  of  other 
fish,  which  give  light  when  they  tend  to  putrescence,  thia 
is  more  luminous  the  fresher  it  is,  and  when  dried  its 
light  will  revive  on  bdng  moistened  either  with  salt 
water  or  fresh ;  brandy,  however,  immediately  extin. 
guishes  it. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  in  the  night  time 
cannot  have  escapetl  the  observation  of  any  person  in  the 
least  conversant  with  that  element.  The  light  occasioned 
by  the  dashing  of  oarn,  or  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  b^ 
night,  is  extremely  beautiful.  Father  Bourzes,  in  hia 
voyage  to  the  Indies  in  1704,  remarket!  particularly  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  sea.  The  light  was  some, 
times  so  great,  that  he  could  easily  read  the  title  of  a 
book  by  it,  though  aine  or  ten  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.     Sometimes  he  could  easily  distinguish,  in 
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the  wake  of  the  ship,  the  particles  which  were  not  lumi- 
nous from  those  that  were.  The  luminous  particles  also 
appeared  of  different  forms;  some  appeared  Like  points  of 
light,  others  like  stars;  some  of  them  resembled  globes 
of  a  line  or  two  diameter,  and  some  appeared  as  large 
even  as  a  man's  head;  they  assumed  square  and  trian- 
gular as  well  as  globular  forms ;  and  not  only  the  wake 
of  the  ship,  but  fishes  in  swimming,  produce  these  lu- 
minous appearances.  All  these  phenomena  he  attributes, 
and  rightly,  to  the  fat  or  putrescent  state  of  the  water, 
and  observed,  that  when  the  wake  of  the  ship  was 
brightest,  the  water  was  most  clammy  and  glutinous. 
In  some  parts  of  the  sea,  he  saw  a  substance  like  yellow 
and  red  dust,  and  the  sailors  told  him  it  was  the  spawn 
of  whales  which  produced  all  these  appearances.  Later 
experiments  have  proved,  that  the  luminous  appearance 
of  the  sea  entirely  proceeds  from  the  putrescent  parts  of 
marine  animals. 

Human  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  other  animals,  emit 
light  just  when  they  begin  to  putrefy  ;  and  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  places  in  which  dead  bodies  have  often  been  ex- 
posetl  have  been  observed  to  have  a  slimy  matter  depo- 
sited on  them,  which  was  luminous  in  the  dark.  The 
lights  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  burial  grounds  un- 
doubtedly proceed  from  this  cause  alone.  Similar  ap- 
pearances have  been  observed  about  the  beds  of  sick  per- 
sons, probably  in  putrid  diseases  :  one  of  these  was  ob- 
served about  the  body  and  bed  of  a  sick  woman  at  Milan, 
which  fled  from  the  hand  that  approached  it,  but  was  at 
length  dispersed  by  a  stream  of  air.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sweat  often  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  matter ;  and  the  fact  which  has  now  been 
stated  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  related  by 
Henckel  in  his  Pyritologia.  One  of  his  friends,  who  was 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  had  indulged  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  dancing  to  such  an  excess,  and  his  perspira- 
tion was  so  profuse,  that  he  imagined  his  Ufe  in  danger. 
While  he  undressed,  traces  of  phosphoric  Ught  were  seen 
on  his  shirt,  and  in  those  parts  were  a  number  of  reddish 
yellow  spots,  exactly  resembling  the  concrete  phosphoric 
acid. 

In  all  those  animal  exhalations  which  exhibit  phos- 
phoric appearances,  the  phosphorus  in  the  state  of  a  gas 
is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  the  compound  is  called 
phosphorated  hydrogen  gas.  Of  this  nature,  probably, 
are  many  of  those  phenomena,  which  are  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  ignis  fatui,  and  of  those  which  were 
described  in  a  former  volume  as  igneous  or  luminous 
meteors. — Dr.  Gregory  s  Economy  of  Nature. 


UNITY  OF  NATURE. 

British  Association  ;  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Sept.  1834. 

An  important  discussion  in  the  Chemical  Section 
arose  from  the  attack  made  by  Professor  Clarke,  of  Aber- 
deen, on  Dr.  Prout's  account  of  the  atomic  analysis  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Dr.  Thomson  ably  defended  Dr.  Prout's 
views  ;  he  stated,  that  what  is  chemically  designated  an 
atom  is,  in  fact,  a  congeries  of  atoms,  for  it  was  little  short 
of  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  fraction  of  an  atom.  It  was 
stated  as  Dr.  Prout's  opinion,  that  all  elementary  sub- 
stances are  multiples  of  hydrogen.  Thus  carbon,  oxygen, 
&c.,  are,  in  reality,  certain  combinations  of  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen. This  singular  theory  has  revived  the  popularity 
of  the  German  hypothesis,  first  broached  we  believe  by 
Kant,  that  every  thing  is  eliminated  from  a  common  T^xin- 
ci^e.-^Athenceum. 


From  aUttle  work  just  published,  called,  "  Songs  for  the 
Many,  by  Two  of  the  People." 

LOVE. 

God  hath  given  me  store  of  love ; 
All  the  things  that  breathe  and  move, 

I  love,  I  love. 
I  love  the  earth,  I  love  the  sky. 
The  sweets  that  bloom,  the  sweets  that  die, 

I  love,  I  love. 

I  love  the  trees,  songs,  birds,  and  flowers ; 
The  summer  and  the  winter  hours, 

I  love,  I  love. 
I  love  the  fairies  and  the  moon ; 
The  balmy  eve,  the  sunny  noon, 

I  love,  I  love. 

I  love  the  sun,  the  brave,  free  blast ; 
Repose,  and  thoughts  of  trouble  past, 

I  love,  I  love. 
I  love  the  rich,  I  love  the  poor  ; 
The  tatter'd  beggar  at  my  door, 

I  love,  I  love. 

I  love  the  friends  of  love  and  truth; 
The  friends  of  flowers  and  flow'ry  youth, 

I  love,  I  love. 
I  love  old  age,  infantine  glee ; 
All  earthly  things  have  charm  for  me  ; 
But  most  of  all,  whoe'er  loves  me, 

I  love,  1  love. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Correspondent  has  enquired  what  we  mean  by  Nature 
being  possessed  of  intelligence.  There  is  surely  no  dif. 
ficulty  in  admitting  such  a  principle,  or  even  in 
regarding  it  as  an  axiom  which  requires  no  proof. 
Some  truths  are  so  self-evident  that  an  attempt  to  demon-, 
strate  them  only  confuses  the  mind.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  immensity,  but  we  think  it  per-, 
fectly  possible  to  attain  to  something  like  consistency  in 
the  use  of  language  and  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  like  consistency  can  ever  be  attained 
by  regarding  Nature  as  an  infinite  mass  or  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  unintelligent  causes,  moved  they  know  not 
how,  nor  for  what  purpose.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  mo-, 
tion  or  unity  of  action,  without  intelligence.  We  have  rio 
better  definition  of  inertness  or  chaos  than  want  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  no  better  definition  of  order  and  system  than 
intelligence.  All  we  mean  to  say  is  tliat  Nature  as  a 
whole  is  a  self-organized  and  organizing  being,  both  cause 
and  effect,  infinite  and  eternal,  whose  operations  are  con., 
ducted  by  the  all-pervading  power  of  a  well-ordered  mind. 
A  man  wlu)  reasons  upon  any  first  principle  opposed  A 
this  will  find  himself  miserably  bewildered.  The  laws  oj 
Nature  are  nothing  else  than  mental  operations,  and  are 
unchangeable,  only  because  that  mind  to  which  they  belong 
is  perfect  in  wisdom,  and  can  meet  with  no  accident  or 
unexpected  occurrence.  All  that  is  done  is  done  by  itself: 
hence  it  moves  around  the  innumerable  circuits  of  inces.. 
sunt  action  with  all  the  precision  of  the  most  perfect  clock' 
work.     Thus  all  Nature  is  purely  mechanical. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  treated  of  the  three  great  diviiiions  of  visi- 
ble nature ;  namely,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  reduced  them  all  to  unity.  Now  we  mean 
to  take  a  survey  of  another  threefold  division,  which  re- 
sults from  the  union  of  the  material  and  intellectual 
world ;  namely,  the  phyHical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
The  physical  and  intellectual  are  the  two  extremes,  and 
the  moral  is  a  combination  of  the  two  in  one.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  three  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a  line  of  distinction.  The  body  and  mind 
act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  and  every  social  or  soli- 
tary act  which  we  perform  is  a  moral  act. 

The  intellect  is  the  great  moving  power — becaune  it  Ib 
the  most  subtle  and  intangible  element  of  Nature.  We 
have  already  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  greater 
the  solidity  of  a  substance,  the  weaker  the  active  power  it 
possesses.  Solid  rock  and  earth  have  no  activity — water 
has  much  greater — air  greater  still — the  more  elastic  gases 
still  greater — and  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  and  most  in- 
tangible substance  in  the  material  world  that  we  can  dis- 
cern, is  the  most  powerful  element  of  matter.  It  is  there- 
fore in  perfect  "keeping"  with  this  graduated  scale  of 
ascent  to  maintain  that  mind,  which,  whatever  it  is,  and 
however  incomprehensible,  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
universal  nature — is  the  great  moving  power  of  the  system. 
This  lays  the  foundation  of  a  very  beautiful  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  which  designates  the  one  as 
the  active,  and  the  other  as  the  passive;  or  male  and 
female.  This  distinction,  however,  only  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  thought  and  perfecting  language,  since 
all  Nature  must,  somehow  or  another,  resolve  itself  into 
unity.  Mind,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  is  inactive 
without  matter,  and  matter  equally  inactive  without 
mind. 

But  if,  as  we  observe,  the  mind  be  the  only  active  power, 
matter  may  be  denominated  a  passive  power — it  has  the 
power  of  resistance.  Philosophers  generally  call  it  by  the 
name  of  inertia  or  inactivity,  the  very  opposite  of  acti- 
vity ;  but  this  very  inactivity,  or  want  of  active  power,  is 
the  means  of  modifying  the  active  power  of  Nature,  check, 
ing  its  ardour,  and  controlling  its  impetuosity ;  and  by 
means  of  these  two  opposite  extremes  all  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  action  observable  in  Nature  is  produced.  Morality 
is  the  result  of  both.  Morality  means  nothing  more  than  the 
manner  and  purport  of  an  action.  Every  movement  of 
Nature,  therefore,  is  a  moral  act.  We  are,  however,  gene- 
rally in  the  habit  of  applying  the  epithet  moral  only  to 
the  actions  of  men,  because  other  animals  are  iucapable 


of  judging  of  the  tendency  of  actions  to  produce  good  or 
evU,  and  are  indifferent  about  it.  This  is  nearly,  but  not 
altogether  correct.  When  a  dog  leaps  into  the  water  to 
save  a  child  from  drowning,  takes  it  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  holds  the  head  out  of  the  water  till  it  reaches 
the  shore,  what  can  we  call  this  but  a  moral  act?  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  feelings  of  the  dog 
are  precisdy  analagous  to  tliose  of  the  man,  who  is 
prompted  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  moving  power  is  the 
same,  but  the  organization  of  tlie  dog  is  not  fitted  by 
Nature  for  being  influenced  by  so  many  motives  as  the 
man,  whose  mind  can  retain  more  ideas,  and  foresee  a 
greater  number  of  consequences.  The  same  diflTerence 
might  exist  between  two  human  beings ;  one  of  a  very 
capacious,  well-informed  mind,  the  other  perfectly  ilUte. 
rate  and  uninformed.  This  difference  of  intellectual 
character  would  make  a  simikr  difference  in  the  moral 
character.  In  doing  the  very  same  kind  of  action,  the 
one  is  innocent,  tlie  other  guilty.  By  the  progress  of  in. 
tellect,  therefore,  man  becomes  more  and  mor«  responsi- 
ble to  society  for  his  conduct,  more  and  more  refined 
and  virtuous,  yet  more  and  more  liable  to  infringe  the 
laws  of  good  morals;  for  these  laws  are  always  increasing 
in  number  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  mind  is  improv- 
ing. There  are  thousands  of  little  faults  in  refined  society 
which  are  perfectly  unknown  and  inconceivable  to  the 
rude  and  unpolished. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  our  enquiry  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  examine  the  celebrated  question  of  the  "Origin  of  Evil." 
This  has  puzzled  the  heads  of  divines  and  philosophers  in 
all  ages ;  and  many  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  is  unintelligible  to  the  human  mind  .'  Yet  there 
is  no  subject  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  which 
is  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  this.  We  have  read 
many  dissertations  upon  the  origiu  of  evil,  such  as  King's, 
Edwards's,  John  Calvin's,  Soame  Jenyns's,  &c.,  but 
they  all  assiduously  endeavour  to  involve  the  subject  in 
mystery.  The  latter  is  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  them  ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  got  some  idea  of  the  ultimate  utility 
of  evil,  and  hence  imagines  that  it  is  not  altogether  in- 
consistent with  divine  goodness  to  permit  it,  &c.  All, 
however,  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  some  other 
than  divine  power  at  work  to  proiluce  it.  Their  very  first 
axiom  is,  "  It  cannot  be  from  God  ;"  and  having  adopted 
this,  without  even  asking  the  reader's  consent,  they  pro- 
ceed to  build  a  hideous  superstructure  of  mystery  and 
absurdity.  Evil  is  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  intellectual 
and  moral  education ;  the  beginning  of  the  progress  of 
mankind.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  intellectual 
and  moral  characters  go  hand  in  hatul ;  that  less  or  more 
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of  what  we  call  virtue  is  expected  in  proportion  to  the 
understanding  of  the  agent.  AVhen  man  therefore  came 
into  being,  he  came  without  experience  and  without 
knowledge;  he  had  no  memory  of  the  past,  and  no 
foresight  of  the  future  ;  he  had  no  idea  of  consequences ; 
wisdom  and  folly  were  the  same  to  him ;  he  could  not 
perceive  the  difference;  his  intellect  was  uninformed. 
But  there  is  a  portion  of  the  mental  character  which  re- 
quires little  teaching;  that  is,  passion  or  appetite.  If  this 
were  as  powerful  as  it  now  is,  and  with  fewer  restraints 
arising  from  experience  of  the  past,  it  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  most  unfortunate  results.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
man  began  to  act,  he  began  to  sin,  for  ignorance  always 
prefers  the  worst  alternative.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
act,  he  began  to  acquire  experience,  or  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil :  he  ate  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  is  still  continuing  to  eat.  The  sin  and  the  knowledge 
came  together;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  ever  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  by  coming  through  the  ordeal  of  ignorance 
and  immorality.  All  knowledge  is  acquired  by  experience, 
and  ignorance  and  foUy  always  precede  experience.  Hence 
he  must  fall  before  he  can  rise,  or  even  walk. 

But  experience  is  of  three  kinds — physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral.  Physical  experience  is  bodily  pain  and 
pleasure;  a  knowledge  of  these  is  essential  to  happiness. 
Pain  and  pleasure  are  not  two  distinct  perceptions,  but 
one.  We  have  not  a  nervous  system  for  pain,  and 
another  for  pleasure,  but  one  nervous  system  for  both. 
The  one  is  merely  the  concord,  the  other  the  discord  of 
the  nerve;  and  there  are  some  sensations,  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  which  department  they  belong;  tickling 
possesses  the  character  of  each ;  it  makes  us  laugh  and 
cry  at  the  same  time.  Pain  is  merely  an  excess  of  sensa- 
tion. To  be  unsusceptible  of  pain,  then,  would  be  insen- 
sibility to  pleasure  itself.  They  are  two  extremes,  for  us 
to  balance  when  we  have  by  experience  attained  to  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  respective  natures  and 
causes.  But  before  we  can  be  thorough  masters  of  evil, 
tve  must  know  it  in  all  its  infinite  varieties ;  it  must 
attack  us  with  all  the  heads  of  the  hydra ;  in  other  words, 
we  must  "  eat  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  before  we  can 
become  as  gods." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  intellectual  and  moral  evil. 
Intellectual  evil  is  ignorance  and  error;  moral  evil  is  foUy 
and  wickedness,  which  are  the  consequences  of  error. 
AH  these  lead  man  to  wisdom,  and  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate  the  value  of  that  which  is  really  good.  That  which 
is  applicable  to  individuals  is  applicable  to  the  species  at 
large,  that  "  adversity  is  the  school  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue." But  there  is  a  time  for  teaching,  and  a  time  for 
reaping  the  benefits  of  education.  That  time  of  reaping 
is  the  celebrated  period  of  the  redemption  of  man,  so 
frequently  predicted  in  all  ages;  of  which  poets  have 
sung,  and  seers  have  spoken  in  the  language  of  mystery; 
which  the  learned  themselves  have  admitted  into  the 
number  of  probabiHties ;  and  which  in  these  latter  days 
is  now  preached  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  by  the  two 
opposite  extremes  of  spiritualism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
materialism  on  the  other.  Where,  then,  is  the  mystery 
or  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  evil  ?  It  is  intelligible  to 
the  simplest  minds;  the  very  children  of  future  genera- 


tions will  regard  it  as  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
seriously  enquire  of  mamma  and  papa  what  sort  of  men 
the  present  order  of  priesthood  were,  who  neither  com- 
prehended the  subject  themselves,  nor  would  suffer  others 
to  see  it. 

These  three  species  of  evil  are  so  amalgamated  with 
each  other,  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction,  but  even  to  say  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
other — they  all  reciprocally  produce  each  other.  But 
there  is  more  of  the  active  cause  in  intellectual  evil,  or 
ignorance,  than  in  the  other  two,  for  wisdom  has  power 
to  remove  them  both.  There  can  be  no  moral,  no  phy- 
sical evil,  where  wisdom  is  perfect,  for  it  teaches  the 
means  of  curing  the  evil;  the  presence  of  evil  of  any 
kind,  therefore,  implies  ignorance  in  the  individual  who 
.  suffers  it.  There  can  be  no  moral  evil  where  there  is  no 
physical  evil,  for  immorality  is  merely  that  species  of 
conduct  which  creates  evil.  There  can  be  no  intellectual 
imperfection  where  there  is  no  moral  imperfection,  and 
no  moral  imperfection  where  there  is'no  physical  suffer- 
ing. Falsehood  and  error  always  disorder  society,  and 
bring  sorrow  to  some  one ;  truth  reveals  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  men  are  convinced 
of  it.  Truth,  then,  is  the  great  reformer.  The  people 
can  find  no  deliverance  without  it — their  railing,  tlieir 
threatening,  their  violence,  are  all  in  vain.  Success  in 
such  attempts  at  reformation  would  prove  their  ruin, 
unless  they  were  so  well  informed  as  to  agree  upon  the 
general  principles  of  political  and  moral  legislation.  Are 
they  so  agreed?  If  so,  they  are  ripe  for  salvation— 
and  they  shall  have  it  instantly. 

As  Nature  is  a  complete  picture  of  herself,  in  what- 
ever aspect  you  contemplate  her,  so  we  may  expect  to 
find  a  similar  threefold  character  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  in  the  character  of  individual  man.  In 
the  individual,  the  physical  department  is  first  developed. 
We  were  informed  by  M.  Bonaterre,  in  his  account  of 
the  Savage  of  Aveyron,  that  the  sense  of  taste  was  most 
powerful,  then  the  sense  of  smell,  afterwards  sight, 
hearing,  feeling.  Children  have  the  sense  of  taste  pre- 
dominant; a  sweet  cake  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  stir  them  to  action.  It  is  only  when  the  body 
and  mind  have  come  to  maturity  that  the  more  refined 
stimulants  of  the  intellect  take  hold  of  them.  The  cater, 
pillar  is  a  voracious  insect,  "all  stomach,"  says  DeTigny, 
"  from  the  throat  to  the  anus ;"  in  the  second,  or  but- 
terfly state,  the  stomach  dwindles  away  to  nothing,  and 
the  animal  devotes  itself  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of 
love.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  general  cha- 
racter is  perceptible.  The  early  ages  were  ages  of  splen- 
dour  and  magnificence,  which  eclipse  the  simplicity  of 
later  times,  and  cause  us  to  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
The  pomp  and  pride  of  ancient  royalty,  the  strength 
and  magnitude  of  ancient  cities,  the  sensuality,  martial 
propensities,  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  character 
and  education  of  ancient  nations,  all  accord  with  the 
general  definition  of  the  physical  stage  of  the  progress  of 
society.  The  dawn  of  intellect  arose  with  Socrates  and  . 
Plato  amongst  the  Greeks,  whose  philosophy  has  impreg- 
nated the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  If  we  look  at 
religion,  the  same  progressive  character  appears.     The 
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Jews  were  utterly  devoid  of  philosophy ;  they  merely 
waited,  in  idle  expectation,  for  their  great  Messiah,  who 
■was  to  make  them  kings,  and  priests,  and  tyrants  over 
the  Gentiles.  With  Jesus  Christ  began  the  reign  of 
metaphysics  and  intellectual  warfare,  which  has  sharp. 
ened  the  wits  of  Europeans,  and  given  them  a  superiority 
over  all  nations  of  the  world;  but  this  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  reprobate  all  the  pleasiues  of 
•  botly.  "  Mortify  the  flesh"  is  the  old  Christian  motto, 
.  uich,  although  it  is  by  no  means  practised  either  by 
teacher  or  pupil,  still  pervades  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
church,  and  perverts  the  judgments  of  its  members. 
The  third  stage  is  the  stage  of  sober  sense,  when  men 
shall  practise  good  morals,  with  minds  weU  balanced  and 
regulated  by  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  truth,  the  first  elements  of  the  science  of  nature; 
when  the  pleasures  of  the  body  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  shall  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice,  and  found 
equal;  when  faith  shall  not  complain  of  want  of  works, 
nor  works  call  faith  an  hypocrite.  Thus  Jesus  Christ 
says,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaves,  which 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  thren  measures  of  wheat  till  the 
whole  was  leavened."  The  third  is  the  union  of  tlie  other 
two,  the  perio<l  of  our  fondest  hopes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  all  extremes  to 
unite,  we  may  here  allude  to  the  singular  circumstance  of 
the  Jews  with  a  spiritual  God  having  one  of  the  most 
sensual  of  all  religions :  almost  every  species  of  licen- 
tiousness was  permissible  to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  their 
expectations  were  equally  unintellcctual.  Whilst  the 
Christians,  with  their  God-man,  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  indulged  in  spiritiialities,  until  all  Christen- 
dom became  a  raving  bedlam.  Each  party  still  preserves 
its  distinctive  character,  and  abuses  the  other.  Little 
does  either  imagine  what  large  concessions  it  must  make 
to  the  other.  Each  is  blind  of  an  eye ;  and  so  are  all 
men.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  one 
image  only  can  be  seen  with  two  eyes — how  the  two  sides 
of  a  contradictory  doctrine  can  so  intimately  blend,  like 
the  two  images  of  the  two  organs  of  vision,  as  to  make 
one  perfect  doctrine ;  and  how  all  the  sectarian  systems 
and  fooleries  of  the  species  can  be  as  easily  arranged  into 
one  beautiful  and  consistent  whole.  It  shall  be  our  duty, 
however,  to  show  them  this  simple  truth,  for  without  it 
all  efforts  at  union,  peace,  and  charity  arc  but  illusions 
of  the  brain.  That  department  of  mind  which  has 
ruled  the  world  hitherto,  must  rule  it  for  ever;  we  can 
reform,  but  not  dethrone  it.  There  never  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  society  which  was  not  a  reformation  of  the  system 
preccfling.  Christianity  is  only  Jewism  spiritualized; 
Roman  Catholicism  is  impregnated  with  Paganism  ;  and 
Church  of  Englandism  is  impregnated  with  Catholicism. 
They  all  exist  as  before,  only  modified  by  the  progress  of 
mind,  and  are  as  indestructible  as  the  atoms  of  Nature. 
They  are  the  root,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  plant— the  fruit  is  coming. 

THE  8HEPHERD. 


Hair, — A  hair  of  the  body  is  composed  of  many  finer 
hairs  bundled  together;  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  spider's 
thread,  which  can  even  be  separated  with  the  hand. 


GEOLOGY. 

(^Continued from  our  last.) 
Abstractly  considered,  it  matters  very  little  to  us  whe- 
ther there  was  or  was  not  a  deluge;  but  relatively  con- 
sidered, it  is  of  very  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
connected  with  opinions  which  have  swayed  the  moral 
and  political  world  for  thousands  of  years,  and  whose 
dominion  never  can  be  destroyed,  either  by  persecution  or 
contempt.  Viewed  in  this  light,  religion  becomes  a  po- 
litical question,  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  evsn  wh«n  die 
established  church  is  no  more.  Every  subject,  there- 
fore, connectetl  with  religion  demands  the  investigation  of 
every  public-spirited  individual,  who  ought  not  to  be 
rash  and  superficial  in  his  criticism  of  a  system  so  uni- 
versal and  all-prevalent,  but  to  ground  his  opinions  upon 
positive  facts  and  well-connected  reasoning.  No  man  can 
ever  be  an  honest  opponent  who  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  both  sides  of  the  question.  ^Ve  are  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  neither  party,  neither  the  believer  nor 
the  infidel,  is  ingeneral  acquainted  with  the  other's  views; 
and  moreover,  that  they  both  invariably  argue  upon  false 
principles. 

In  our  last  article  on  geology  we  endetl  with  some  re- 
marks respecting  the  flootl :  we  shall  now  continue  the 
subject,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation.  Almost  every  nation  of  this,  or  any  for- 
mer age,  has  preserved  a  tradition  of  this  universal  catas. 
trophe.  The  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Phenicians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  Indians,  Chinese,  Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  and  other  tribes  of  America,  Otaheitans,  &c., 
all  have  a  tradition  of  a  great  inundation,  by  which  the 
whole  world  was  destroyed,  and  asmall  remnant  preserved. 
The  greater  part  of  them  even  mention  the  number,  eight; 
which  number  the  learned  Bryant  has  shown  to  be  the 
number  of  the  primitive  gods  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  carried  in  procession  yearly  in  a  ship  called  Baris. 
This  festival  of  the  ship  was  admitted  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, and  set  down  in  the  calendar  for  the  month  of 
March.  Most  of  the  old  Eastern  Pagan  writers  even  say 
that  the  ruins  of  the  ark  were  still  in  existence  in  their 
day,  but  that  the  neighbouring  people  were  perpetually 
diminishing  its  bulk  by  abstracting  portions  of  it,  which 
they  carrietl  about  their  persons  as  charms;  whilst  Bryant, 
Faber,  and  others,  have  brought  forth  a  host  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  to  prove  that  the  story  of  the  flood  was 
incorporated  with  the  faith  of  almost  every  people  of  the 
ancient  world.  Make  any  allowance  you  please  for  errors 
of  every  description  in  this  evidence,  deduct  even  90  per 
cent,  if  you  will,  and  that  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary 
discount,  still  there  remain  10  per  cent,  to  surmount,  vnth 
scarcely  one  plausible  objection  to  enable  you  to  take  the 
leap.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  deluge,  although  merely  circumstantial  evidence, 
is  as  conclusive  as  circumstantial  evidence  can  ever  be : 
many  are  hanged  for  murder,  or  transported  for  theft, 
upon  much  weaker  testimony. 

[The  first  monarch  of  China,  according  to  what  is  by 
some  reckoned  their  true  history,  was  Fohi,  who  had  a  ser- 
pfnfa  head,  and  lived  21,000  years  B.C.  The  second  is 
Sin-iVbo,  3,000  B.C.,  18,000  years  after  Fohi.  The  third 
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is  ffoam-TL  Were  we  to  judge  by  the  ear,  as  many  do, 
we  would  say  these  are  the  serpent,  or  first  man,  Noah, 
and  his  son  Ham.  The  19,000  years  between  Fohi  and 
Sin-Noo,  or  Chin-Nong,  as  some  provinces  pronounce  it, 
is  the  imaginary  interval  of  unrecorded  time,  which  we 
call  the  antedeluvian  period.  The  Indians  make  these 
imaginary  periods  much  greater  by  converting  minutes, 
or  some  small  fraction  of  time,  into  years.  Thus  Albu- 
mazar,  the  Arabian  astrologer,  says  that,  according  to 
the  Indians,  it  was  720,634.,442,715  days  between  thede- 
luge  and  the  era  of  Mahomet,  which  he  says  means  3,72j 
years. 

Noo  is  quite  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Abe,  and  Nony 
is  merely  the  Chinese  twang  in  addition.  A  cockney 
calls  him  Xour,  for  a  cockney  invariably  puts  an  r  at  the 
end  of  every  word  that  ends  with  a  vowel.  The  law  he 
calls  iawr,  he  says  an  umbrellar,  the  tribe  of  JtidaJir; 
then  again,  he  puts  an  h  before  every  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel;  an  egg  he  calls  a  hegg,  and  he  calls  the  hen 
that  laid  it  an  en, — the  C'hinese  would  call  it  heng:  no 
wonder,  then,  if  they  call  Noah  JVong  ;  and  what  would 
a  Yankee,  a  Low  Dutch,  or  Welchman,  &c.,  call  him  ? 
Our  readers,  however,  must  not  pay  any  attention  to  this 
note,  the  Chinese  tell  so  many  different  talcs. 

Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  says  that  Xisuthrus, 
in  whose  days  the  flood  happened,  was  tlie  tenth  in 
descent  from  the  iirst  man  ;  so  says  Moses ;  but  Berosus 
says  that  between  the  first  and  the  tenth  there  was  a  pe- 
riod of  1'20  sari,  and  each  saros  3,600  years,  in  all  432,000. 
Suidas,  however,  informs  us,  that  a  saros  was  222  lunar 
months,  and  says,  120  sari,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  the  Chaldeans,  are  2,222  years.  The  Greek  Bible 
makes  2,212  before  the  flood— -difference  20  years.  The 
Chaldeans,  as  well  as  other  ancient  people,  called  a  day 
a  year.  Some  nations  made  two  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
Home  made  years  of  minutes,  seconds,  half-seconds,  &c. 
Thus,  the  fourth  great  chronological  period  of  the  In- 
dians, at  the  end  of  which  the  world  is  to  terminate,  is 
432,000  years;  now,  according  to  the  Indians,  there  are 
60  hours  in  a  day,  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  and  60  seconds 
in  a  minute,  in  all  216,000— this  doubled  for  half-seconds 
is  432,000  years,  as  they  call  them !  and  before  these, 
there  was  a  period  of  864,000  years  again  ;  but  this  last 
number  is  only  the  former  doubled,  or  brought  into  quar- 
ter-seconds; so  that  these  snormous  periods  are,  after  all, 
merely  one  day.  Neither  the  astronomy  nor  history  of 
any  people  can  be  traced  4,000  years  back.3 

We  shall  now  see  what  geology  says  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  Both  parties,  as  usual,  are  full  of 
inconclusive  and  irrelevant  reasoning  upon  this  subject. 
One  says  it  is  literally  true,  and  the  other  says  it  is  utterly 
false,  and  infers  very  frequently  from  this  alone,  that  the 
whole  Bible  is  false  also !  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  such  philosophy  as  that  of  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  and  the  sermons  and  the  commentations 
of  the  clergy,  which  all  stand  upon  the  absurd  position  that 
Nature  cannot  be  the  author  of  Avhat  we  call  error  and 
deception  !  Wq  say  that  it  is  neither  literally  true,  nor 
wholly  false,  but  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  mixture  of 
both,  that  is,  a  very  correct  and  general,  but  allegorical, 
outline  of  the  progress  of  Nature  in  creation.     It  is  not 


history,  nor  is  it  tradition,  for  no  man  could  witness 
creation,  and  the  professed  character  of  revelation  is  par- 
able or  mystery.  Hence,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  "  Without  a 
parable,  spake  he  not  unto  them;  that  seeing,  they  might 
see  and  not  perceive;  and  hearing,  they  might  hear  and 
yet  not  understand,"  &c. :  let  them  find  it  out,  it  will 
do  their  eye-sight  good  to  grope  for  it.  As  then  it  is  nei- 
ther history  nor  tradition,  we  are  not  authorized  to  receive 
it  as  a  literal  account  of  creation.  But  the  general  out- 
line is  correct :  thus  it  begins  with  the  mineral  world, 
then  proceeds  to  the  vegetable  world,  last  of  all  to  the 
animal  world,  bringing  forth  the  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion last,  by  a  graduated  scale  of  progression,  correspond- 
ing with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  that  "  noanU 
malcan  lice  uponfood  which  has  not  gone  through  the  process 
of  vegetation." 

There  is  one  very  curious  circumstance  in  this  account 
of  creation,  namely,  the  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  Moses  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  know  that  light  came  from  the  sun  ;  so  that  this 
discrepancy,  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  treated  as  an 
absurdity,  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the 
whole  story  is  merely  an  allegory.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  clergy  have  now  abandoned  this  part  of  the 
Uteral  meaning,  and  yielded  to  their  opponents.  They 
allow  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  all  created  at 
the  beginning,  but  did  not  make  their  appearance  through 
the  fogs,  clouds,  haze,  &c.,  of  the  watery  firmament  until 
the  fourth  day,  and  that  their  ajypearance  is  called  their 
creation.  Very  ingenious  and  very  plausible.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  very  singular  if  the  planet  had  been 
created  before  the  centre  of  the  system  ;  but,  by  making 
this  admission,  they  grant  that  there  was  no  creation  on 
the  fourth  day,  only  an  appearance;  and  if  so,  why  may 
not  the  same  be  said  of  all  the  six  ? 

Another  curious  thing  in  the  account  of  creation  is  the 
division  of  the  waters  on  the  second  day.     "  Let  there  be. 
a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  to  divide  the  wa- 
ters from   the  waters;   and  God  made  the  firmament 
(atmosphere),  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  fir-, 
mament."     This  looked  very  absurd  until  the  modern, 
discoveries  of  chemistry  respecting  the  composition  of, 
water.     Moses  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  an  ocean 
above  the  clouds,  whence  the  rain  trickles  down  through 
a  sieve.     We  know  an  old  orthodox  preacher  who  has 
this  idea  still,  and  who  is  determined  to  stick  to  the  literal 
word  as  long  as  he  lives ;  we  asked  hir.i  who  held  the 
sieve,  he  said  it  was  the  Almighty,  "  who  else  could  ?" 
But  Moses  is  not  so  far  wrong ;  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  contained  above  our  firmament 
in  the  state  of  pure  gas,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  nor  of  the 
immense  height  to  which  tliese  two  substances  can  ascend. 
Hydrogen,  the  principal  element  in  the  composition  of  wa- 
ter, and,  as  some  imagine,  the  only  element  in  nature,  is  the 
lightest  substance  known ;  and  we  know  from  the  baro-  ■; 
meter  that  the  more  moist  the  atmosphere  is,  the  lighter 
it  is — were  it  not  so,  the  earth  could  not  be  watered  from 
above.     The  possibility,   therefore,  of  the  earth  being 
surrounded  by  the  elementary  principles  of  water  to  an  | 
indefinite  extent,  is  not  only  admissible,  but  seems  to  be  j 
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the  necessary  result  of  raany  of  the  late  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism.    We  can  now,  without  any  meebani- 
cal  contrivance,  produce  a  rotatory  motion  in  a  needle  and 
magnet,  resembling  the  revolutions  of  the  planets;  whicli 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  there  is  an  ethereal  medium 
in  space,  through  which  the  planets  move,  and  from 
which  they  acquire  their  motion.     Such  are  the  specula- 
tions of  philosophers  of  the  present  age,  and  the  mate- 
rialists are  not  the  least  eager  to  receive  them.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  watery  ethereal  element,  of  infinite  extent, 
the  atmosphere  beneath  or  within  it  of  limited  extent^ 
and  the  water  within  the  atmosphere  more  limited  still, — 
all  in  different  degrees  of  solidity.  Now,  this  is  the  order 
of  the  Mosaic  creation  ;  afterwards,  it  is  said,  earth  rose 
up  out  of  the  waters  :  this  is  a  greater  degree  of  solidity 
■till :  then  vegetation  arose,  and  this  completes  one  series 
of  creation,  quite  in  accordance  with  modern  philosophy. 
The  second  series  begins  where  the  first  b^^n,  and  may 
be  called  the  series  of  life.     We  are  taken  back  to  the 
heavens  again,  and,  first  of  all,  the  great  lights  and  the 
smaller  lights  are  presented  as  the  celestial  iniiabilants  ; 
then  the  next  in  solidity  are  the  air  and  the  waters,  and 
these  are  provided  with  inhabitants  also ;  on  the  sixth 
day   the  earth    ie  provided   with    inhabitants,  and  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath.     This  also  agrees  with  the 
order  of  Nature,  and  with  all  the  discoreries  of  geology, 
which,  as  yet,  has  discovered  principally  marine  animal 
productions  in  the  lower  strata,  and  terrestrial  animal 
productions  in  the  higher  :  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in 
both.     In  other  respects  the  order  is  very  vague :  thus, 
there  are  more  fossils  in  the  argillaceouK  schist,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  which  such  relics  are  found,  than  there  arc 
in  the  first  red  uandvtonc,  which  is  considerably  above  it; 
there  are  vegetables  in  lias,  which  arc  wanting  in  all  the 
secondary  strata  above  it,  ^-c.     This  much,  however,  is 
evident,  that  the  first  formations  are  marine,  and  after- 
wards they  are  marine,  fresh-water,  and  land  intermixed. 
All  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  outline  of 
the  Mosaic  account. 

Rut  what  arc  we  to  make  of  the  days  ?  If  ere  geology 
and  Moses  are  directly  at  variance.  All  known  facts  arc 
at  present  directly  op|>o8e<l  to  the  idea  of  a  six-dayH' 
creation,  and  we  believe  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
church  have  already  abandoned  it.  A  day,  tliey  say,  is  n 
perioil  of  time — a  day  for  a  year  was  common  with  tlic 
ancients — and  the  astrologers  still  calculate  by  that  rule  ; 
and  as  a  day  is  a  type  of  a  year,  each  lx;ing  a  revolution, 
which  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "  year,"  so 
•Iso  it  is  a  tyiMi  of  any  other  revolution  however  great. 
This  is  quite  correct.  Isaiah  himself  speaks  of  a  day 
which  was  more  than  seventy  years;  for  he  says,  xxiii.  15 : 
"  In  that  day  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years." 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  evening  ami  the  morn- 
ing of  such  a  long  day  ?  These  are  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  periotl,  of  course.  But  all  this  destroys  the 
literal  meaning,  and  the  literal  meaning  must  go,  for  it 
is  quite  contrary  to  nature  to  suppose  that  such  a 
variety  of  materials  containing  the  wreck  of  vegetable 
and  animal  existence,  disposed  above  each  otlier  in  bctls 
some  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet  in  tliickness  were 
deposited  all  in  a  day,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  day  on 


which  the  animals  were  created ;  and  no  possible  concep- 
tion of  a  flood  can  account  for  the  phenomena.  Hence 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  period  of  creation,  as 
it  is  called,  occupied  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  included 
a  number  of  great  and  overwhelming  revolutions,  inun- 
dations, and  convulsions. 

So  much  for  the  Mosaic  account,  and  that  of  its 
opponent.  We  have  stated  the  argument  as  fairly  as 
possible,  and  we  believe  we  have  done  justice  to  both 
sides.  We  shall  close  this  article  by  a  few  general  ob. 
sen'ations. 

Uranite  rock  is  the  foundation  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  as  far  as  we  have  discovered  it.     In  it,  and  a  few 
more  immediately  above  it,   there  are  no  vegetable  or 
animal  remains.     Hence  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  subterraneous  heat, 
which  has  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  fusion  and  destroyed  all 
the  remnants  of  organic  life ;  but  were  this  tlie  case,  we 
should  meet  with  the  higher  orders  of  animals  in  the 
very  first  stratum  where  fossils  ar«  Aiund  ;  we  do  not — 
we  find  only  the  lowest,  and  as  we  ascend  they  improve 
in  shape  and  intelligence ;  this  seems  to  prove  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  creation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
This  is  acconling  to  the  law  of  progress.     This  progress 
went  on  in  the  material,  or  what  some  would   call  tlie 
physical,  department,  until  it  came  to  man,  and  then  a 
new  species  of  progress  commenced — the  first  was  a  pro- 
gress from   one  species   to    another — now  the  progress 
went  on  in  man  himself,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
ever.     It  is  a  progress  from  the  lowest  species  of  intcllt. 
gencc  and  experience,  to  that  state  of  intellectual  per. 
fection  to  which  the  human  race  is  destined.     The  whole 
is  a  beautiful  ladder  of  ascent,  having  two  distinct  de- 
partments,  corrrsponiling  to  the  material    and  mental 
character  of  the  universe.     The  intellectual  geology  is 
perfectly  analogous   to   the  other.      In    the  lowermost 
strata  of  the  earth  there  are  no  organic  remains  of  any 
description,  nor  have  we  in  like  manner  even  one  single 
remnant  of  the  primitive  ages  of   human  society :    as 
society  progresses  and  intelligence  increases,  they  begin 
to    appear :   wc  find  pyramids,    temples,   cities,   hiero- 
glyphics, sarcophagi  or  tombs,  of  which  we  know  quite 
as  little  as  of  the  mammoth,  the  fossil  elk,  plcsiosaurus, 
&c.     By-and-by  we  find  traces  of  true  history,  and  can 
|>oint  out  the  varioiui   strata  of  political   and  religious 
institutions,  all   rising  up    one    after  another,   till  we 
come  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  move ;  which  is  yet 
dextinctl  to  transmit  its  memorials  to  future  generations. 
These  arc  always  becoming  more  perfect  as  time  ad- 
vances, but  not  more  monstrou'' ;  for  as  we  find  the 
greatest  monsters  in  the  primitive  ^trata  of  the  earth,  so 
also  we  find  the  most  huge  and  monstrous  remnants  of 
hum.'in  workmanship  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 

The  circuinstance  of  no  human  bones  having  been 
found  amid  these  relics  of  a  fonner  world,  has  induced 
many  to  suppose  that  man  was  not  created  till  after  the 
last  great  revolution.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  hasty 
conclusion.  [There  arc  some  exceptions  to  this  state, 
ment.  In  a  quarry  near  Leipsic,  human  bones  have 
been  found  twcnty-six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  eight 
feet  below  the  bones  of  a  rhinocfnw.    There  are  some 
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other  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  but  none  are  conclu- 
sive ;  besides,  one  or  two  solitary  instances  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  so  important  a  point. — Buckland's  Re- 
Kquia  DeluvianeB.']  The  researches  of  geologists  have 
been  confined  principally  to  Europe  and  America.  Asia, 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race  is  as  yet  wholly  unexplored. 
Upon  this  subject,  therefore,  we  must  be  silent  until  we 
have  got  a  sufficiency  of  facts  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 
We  may  safely  say  that  man  was  last  brought  forth,  but 
the  researches  of  geology  can  go  no  farther.  Tradition, 
however,  suppUes  this  deficiency  in  part  by  preserving 
the  memorials  of  a  tremendous  and  xmiversal  catastrophe, 
in  which  the  human  race  as  well  as  other  animals  was 
involved,  and  from  which  a  remnant  was  preserved.  Of 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  tradition  we  have 
already  treated. 

REGENERATING  FABLES. 

I. — THE   OLD   WELL. 
Two  ways  the  worldly-wise  applaud 
To  rule  mankind — by  force  and  fraud ; 
And  no  two  ways  can  be  more  sure 
To  make  the  evils  they  would  cure. 

To  prove  this  proposition  true. 
Just  any  point  of  history  view. 
And  you  will  find  each  government 
Was  on  hke  policy  intent, — 
To  shut  out  knowledge,  and  contrive 
To  keep  man's  vices  all  alive  ; 
Thinking  by  craft  to  curb  their  courses. 
And  manage  men  like  dunghill  horses. 
But  they  forget:  vice  never  fails 
To  prove  a  cracker  at  their  tails. 
Which  may  not  for  a  while  explode. 
But,  when  it  does,  they  leave  the  road. 
Rear  up,  and,  cap'ring  round  and  round. 
Soon  throw  dieir  riders  on  the  ground : 
No  crackers  are  so  sure  to  act 
As  vice,  in  ignorance  thus  pack'd. 

But  squibs  and  crackers,  after  all. 
As  similes,  are  much  too  small ; 
Statesmen,  moi'e  bold  in  their  designs. 
Instead  of  crackers  deal  in  mines  ; 
Mines,  charged  with  vice  as  ammunition. 
Sending  whole  races  to  perdition ; 
Insidiously  thus  under-wrought. 
And  with  combustibles  well  fraught, 
A  casual  spark  ignites  a  nation. 
The  mine  explodes,  and  scatters  desolation  I 
"  Alas  !  what  dreadful  revolutions  ! 
"  Alas  !  our  precious  institutions !" 
They  cry — forgetting  Nature's  laws. 
That  all  eflfects  must  have  a  cause  ; 
And  that — this  fact  they  cannot  smother— 
The  faults  of  one  produce  the  other. 

In  private  life,  too,  it  is  so; 
We  walk  before  they  let  us  know 
That  there  are  quagmires  where  we  go. 
Parents  from  children  truths  suppress. 
Both  miss  and  master  should  possess; 
And  leave  them  rambling  to  guess  out 
What  they  should  know  beyond  all  doubt ; 
Teach  them  to  tremble,  fib,  and  hate. 
To  keep  them  in  a  quiet  state. 
In  fact,  the  bomb  they  prime  and  load. 
Forgetting  that  it  must  explode. 


'Tis  time  that  mankind  should  grow  weary 
Of  this  hood-winking,  bUnking  theory ; 
And  here,  perhaps,  a  fable  may 
Make  clearer  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Near  to  the  confines  of  a  wood. 
Poor  Widow  Dobson's  cottage  stood ; 
And,  close  beyoHd  her  garden  paling. 
There  was  a  well,  which  had  a  failing  : 
It  had  run  dry;  half-choked  with  stones. 
It  seem'd  prepared  to  fracture  bones. 
If  any  one  should  choose  to  jump  in. 
Or  by  blind  destiny  should  plump  in : 
'Twas  in  a  dark  umbrageous  nook. 
And  those  who  jump'd  could  never  look. 

The  widow  had  of  children  three. 
And  finer  ones  you  could  not  see. 
The  eldest.  Bill,  a  boy  of  six, 
Began  to  play  off  naughty  tricks; 
Display'd  propensity  to  roam, 
And  scarcely  could  be  kept  at  home. 
His  mother  tried  her  utmost  skill 
To  keep  this  active  boy  from  ill : 
His  intellect  outmarch'd  her  care. 
And  Bill  was  caught  just  every  where : 
She  did,  as  some  think  mothers  should. 
Scolded  and  flogg'd  him,  for  his  good ; 
She  loved  the  boy,  e'en  to  an  error. 
And  was  in  a  continual  terror 
Lest  he  some  accident  should  meet. 
Which  might  her  many  cares  defeat ; 
And  what  she  dreaded  most  of  all 
Was,  that  he  in  the  well  should  fall. 

One  law,  laid  down  like  law  of  Persian, 
Had,  therefore,  crampt  poor  Bill's  diversion. 
That  no  one  ever  was  to  pass 
Beyond  her  little  homestead  grass  ; 
Or,  if  they  dared,  that  she  would  take 
Instant  revenge,  and,  ruthless,  make 
(At  such  a  threat  who  would  not  start  ?) 
Scotch'd  coUops  of  a  certain  part ! 
And  more,  her  doctrines  to  enforce, 
To  pious  fraud  she  had  recourse. 
Until  she  scared  them;  she  would  tell 
Of  buggaboo,  or  giant  fell, 
■  Who  always  walk'd  about  the  wood. 
And  pick'd  up  naughty  boys  for  food. 
"  There,  in  that  corner,"  she  would  say, 
''Obscured  by  gloomy  trees  from  day. 
His  castle  stands;  and  it  is  paved 
With  skulls  of  boys  who  misbehaved." 
This  was  to  frighten  them  when  playing. 
Lest  near  the  well  they  should  be  straying. 

Sometimes,  impell'd  by  other  views. 
She  strove  her  children  to  amuse : 
She  told  them  tales  of  demons  dire. 
Whose  nostrils  pour'd  forth  smoke  and  fire  ; 
Of  giants  of  enormous  limb. 
Man-eating  monsters,  gaunt  and  grim  ! 
For  she,  like  graver  teachers,  sought 
To  mix  with  wonders  what  she  taught; 
She  told  them  falsehood  to  despise. 
And  fiU'd  their  little  heads  with  lies. 
Sometimes,  when  putting  them  to  bed. 
She  "  Jack,  the  Giant-killer"  read; 
Which  sent  poor  Bill  to  sleep  a-dreaming, 
Or,  if  awake,  to  active  scheming  ; 
Putting  his  little  brains  to  rack. 
How  he  might  imitate  brave  Jack  : 
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He  thought  how  happy  he  should  be. 
If  buggaboo  he  could  but  see. 
Suspended  on  the  garden  rails. 
See-sawing,  like  a  pair  of  scales. 
He  oft  was  seen,  with  curious  eye. 
Trying  the  castle  to  espy ; 
But,  'twas  in  vain  ;  beyond  his  mark 
The  castle  stood,  and  all  was  dark. 

Those  who  know  man,  need  not  be  told 
That  thinking  boldly  makes  him  bold. 
Bill  thought  of  Jack  and  buggaboo. 
And  every  day  more  valiant  grew. 
One  afternoon,  when  all  was  still. 
Except  the  miller's  wife  and  mill ; 
And  nothing  stirring  in  the  house. 
Not  e'en  the  fire, — not  e'en  a  mouse ; 
When  every  man  was  at  his  labour, 
And  ^Vidow  Dobson  with  a  neighbour  ; 
While  all  her  little  ones  were  sleeping. 
Bill  thought  it  was  the  time  for  peeping, 
So,  getting  on  the  pales  astride. 
He  look'd  around,  and  dropp'd  outside ; 
Peering  about,  cautious  and  slow, 
With  lion. heart,  but  pussy's  toe, 
Our  hero  ventured  by  degrees 
To  creep  within  the  clump  of  trees. 
He  nothing  saw — still  on  he  went. 
His  soul  on  giants  quite  intent, 
When  two  stray  geese  crietl  out  "  quack,  quack ! ' 
And  sent  i>oor  Brennus  scampering  back. 
He  lost  his  way,  with  terror  stumbled. 
And  plump  into  the  well  he  tumbled ; 
He  roar'd  :  two  neighbours  passing  by. 
By  mere  goo«l  fortune  heard  him  cry  ; 
Tncy  drew  him  out, — they  home  convey'd  liim. 
And  on  his  mother's  floor  they  laid  him. 
At  flrst,  all  terror  and  alarms. 
She  wept,  and  presss'd  him  to  her  arms  ; 
But  when  she  found  out,  as  she  soon  did. 
Bill  was  not  kill'd,  but  only  wounded  ; 
And  that  his  wounds  were  only  scratching. 
Not  needing  but  a  few  days'  patching ; 
She  then  began  that  strain  of  reaaoning 
Which  is  of  marriage  tcmi'd  the  seMoning ; 
That  harrowing,  after-\\'\w  reflection, 
'Which  some  say  lailies  in  perfection 
Keep  always  ready  in  their  store. 
As  anodynes  to  heal  a  sore. — 
/  said  not  so,  nor  so  have  sung ; 
/  Ubcl  not  the  female  tongue  ; 
That  dulcet  tongue  /  would  not  fetter. 
And  think,  so  much  we  are  its  debtor. 
The  more  the  darlings  talk  the  better. 
But  others  other  doctrines  hold  ; 
Some  say  that  woman  e'en  can  scold ; 
And  widow  Dobson's  genius  lay, 
1  own,  a  little  in  that  way  ; 
At  least  her  powers  of  blaiid persuasion 
^\'ere  rather  loud  on  that  occasion. 

^V'hen  Bill  had  ceased  to  sob  and  sigh 
He  made  this  cogent  short  reply  : 
"  Mamma,  'twas  your  fault,  after  all, 
AVhich  made  me  get  this  dreadful  fall ; 
Of  giants,  wondrous  tales  you  told, 
AihI  I  much  long'd  one  to  behold  ; 
I  thought  his  castle  was  a  sight 
Which  would  my  curious  eyes  delight ; 
But,  had  you  told  mc  of  the  well, 
J  never  should  have  in  it  feli." 


This  tale  is  simple,  but  apply  it, 
And  all  mankind  may  profit  b)'  it. 

First — ye  dirines,  who  never  fail 
To  preacH  the  de>il,  his  horns,  and  tail  ; 
Who  paint  him,  like  yourselves,  in  black. 
And  make  a  pulpit  of  his  back  ; 
Learn  from  this  tale  your  fatal  error. 
Nor  think  to  govern  men  by  terror. 
Your  policy  has  this  sad  flaw — 
AVTiat  is  familiar  loses  awe ; 
And  talking  much  of  old  Paw-paw, 
Emboldens  some  to  touch  his  claw. 
Man  would  not  useful  duties  slight. 
Or  so  confuse  the  wrong  and  right. 
Could  they  obtain  but  honest  teaching. 
Instead  of  sudi  infernal  preaching. — 
Turn  a  new  leaf,  then, — change  me  strain, 
And  teach  us  Truth  in  language  plain ; 
Become  the  lamps  to  light  our  way. 
Not  goblin  lights  to  lead  astray  ; 
Of  Christ  ttie  moral  axioms  give, 
Ajid  from  tkem  teach  us  how  to  live ; 
Teach  ua  that  acta  of  love  iosure 
Those  pleasures  which  aioue  are  pure ; 
Do  this, — the  church's  fears  dispel ; 
We  all  shall  love,  and — pay  you  well. 

Then  next,  ye  statesmen,  from  this  story. 
Learn  to  obtain  more  solid  glory ; 
Consult  man'a  feelings  and  liis  reason, 
Nor  practise  longer  moral  treason ; 
Lead  man  by  cither  heart  or  head. 
He  very  easilY  is  led ; 
Lead  mm  by  both,  he  trots  along, 
And  has  no  chance  to  wander  wrong ; 
Over  liis  eyes  the  blinkers  place. 
Stumbling,  he  cannot  gain  the  race; 
And  urge  him  on  by  whip  or  goad. 
Wildly  he  gallops  o'er  the  road, — 
But,  tlie  flrst  time  you  let  the  reins  out. 
Most  probably  he'll — kick  your  brauu  out. 

Lastly,  unto  my  tale  give  ear, 
And  "  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear ;" 
Be  not  afraid  of  broad  day.light; 
It  strengUiens and  improves  the  sight; 
Your  peep-hole  boxes  throw  aside. 
And  open  aU  your  knowledge  u-ide  : 
Your  children  should  see  every  thing, — 
Not  only  puppeU,  but  the  string. 
Better  to  leave  them  quite  in  dark. 
Than  give  them  sunshine  spark  by  spark. 
Oct.  6,  IMi.  L.  P.  P. 


RESPIRATION. 

Wk  convert  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  carbonic 
acid  by  respiration,  and  plants  are  continually  decora- 
posing  this  carbonic  acid  to  fee«l  upon  the  carbon.  There 
are  many  other  processes  besides  this,  however,  by  which 
the  air  is  purifie<l.  C'arbonic  acid  pas  is  very  destructive 
of  life  ;  hence  the  atmosphere  of  large  cities,  large  and 
crowde<l  assemblies,  and  ill-ventilate<l  apartments,  is  not 
conducive  to  health. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  not  to  observe 
the  admirable  provision  in  nature  to  prevent  or  lessen 
the  fatal  eflTects  of  putrefaction,  especially  in  hot  coun- 
tries, where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  most  direct,  and  the 
heat  most  intense.  Animal  and  vegetable  subatances,  by 
simply  putrefying  would  necessarily  taint  great  masses  of 
air,  and  render  it  unfit  for  respiration,  did  not  the  same 
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substances  putrefying  in  water  supply  a  most  rV  aidant 
nourishment  for  this  wonderful  vegetable  ^,abstance, 
(green  vegetable  matter  which  grows  on  the  surface  of 
water,)  the  seeds  of  which  seem  te  exist  throughout  the 
atmosphere.  By  these  means,  instead  of  tlie  atmosphere 
being  corrupted,  a  large  quantity  of  the  purest  air  is  con- 
tinually thrown  into  it.  By  the  same  means,  also, 
stagnant  waters  are  rendered  much  less  offensive  and 
unwholesome  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  That  froth 
which  we  observe  on  the  surface  of  such  waters,  and 
which  is  apt  to  excite  disgust,  generally  consists  of  tlie 
finest  vital  air  supplied  by  aquatic  plants.  'W'hen  the 
sun  shines,  this  air  may  be  observed  to  issue  from  tliem. 
Even  when  animal  and  vc-etable  substances  putrefy  in 
air,  as  they  have  generally  some  moisture  in  them, 
various  other  productions,  in  the  form  of  mould,  &.,  finil 
a  proper  nutriment  in  them  ;  and  by  converting  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  noxious  effluvia  into  their  own  sub- 
tance,  arrest  it  in  its  pn^ress  to  corrupt  the  atmosphere." 

FUNGI. 

The  fungi  possess  considerable  toxicological  interest. 
They  constitute  a  very  numerous  class  of  plants,  amount- 
ing, all  sorts  included,  to  some  hundreds.  They  are  very 
extensively  diffusetl,  and  are  met  with  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Pallas,  who  is  my  principal  authority  on 
this  point,  informs  us  that  in  many  forest  districts  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  which  fungi  abound,  the  people  feed 
during  Lent  exclusively  on  bread  and  fungi,  and  that  they 
eat  all  kinds,  except  the  Agraricus  muscarius,  the  fetid 
dunghill  mushroom,  and  some  other  juiceless  sorts,  and 
we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  in  the  Tuscan  markets 
no  less  than  300  different  species  are  found  for  sale ;  but 
the  inferences  to  which  these  statements  would  lead  are 
as  much  beside  the  mark,  in  all  probability,  on  the  one 
side,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  British  public  on  the  other ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  most  viru- 
lent vegetable  poisons  must  be  numbered  a  large  portion 
of  the  mushrooms.  After  relating  an  infitance  of  the 
death  of  a  family,  occasioned  by  partakingof  a  dish  of  carp 
stewed  with  some  Amanita;  citrintx,  And  of  four  French  sol- 
diers, who  had  eaten  of  the  Agraricus  musairiiis  near  Po- 
lotsk, in  Russia,  the  lecturer  states  that  the  narcotic  power 
of  the  Agraricus  muscarius  is  illustrated  in  a  very  interest, 
ing  manner  by  the  accounts  of  travellers  relative  to  the 
use  of  that  fungus  in  the  north-east  of  Asiatic  Russia,  as 
a  succedaneum  for  the  brandy,  opium,  &c.  of  other  nations. 
The  Amanita  muscaria  is  found  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wischna,  Kamtschatka  and  ATelkowa  De- 
rewna ;  it  varies  from  one  and  a-half  to  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter ;  they  aro  gathered  in  July  and  August,  and 
dried  in  the  air.  They  are  used  in  various  ways,  but 
principally  in  a  dried  state,  in  which  they  are  rolled  up 
singly  into  a  bolus,  and  swallowed  entire  without  chew- 
ing. One  large  fungus,  or  two  small  ones,  are  enough 
for  one  day's  debauch.  Drunkenness  commences,  as 
after  wine,  within  the  first  or  second  hour  after  the  dose, 
and  with  similar  symptoms — viz.  hilarity,  flushed  face, 
delirium,  disposition  to  bodily  motion,  and,  if  the  dose  be 
very  large,  spasms ;  there  is  often  great  increase  of  mus- 
cular energy.  The  debauchee  is  sometimes  observed  to 
stride  or  leap  over  a  straw,  as  if  it  were  a  beam ;  the 
drunkard  sometimes  so  completely  loses  control  over  his 
locomotive  powers,  that  under  the  exciting  influence  he 
is  unable  to  stop  himself,  or  to  avoid  plunging  into  any 
ditch,  pit,  river,  &c.,  which  may  be  in'  his  way.  While 
under  this  influence  a  Kamtschatkadale  has  been  known 
to  carry  for  fifteen  successive  wersts  a  flour-bag  weighing 
120  pounds,  and  which  when  sober  he  could  scarcely 


have  lifted.  The  fungus-like  alcohol  exposes  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  debauchee,  causing  the  communicative 
to  prattle,  the  musical  to  sing,  and  is  a  great  betrayer  of 
secrets,  so  that  it  would  seem  a  well-known  saying  might, 
according  to  Langsilorff,  be  thus  parodied,  "  In  fungo 
Veritas." — Dr.  Clendinning's  Lecture  on  the  Fungi. — 
Rynn'n  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

THEACUKKV  AND  CRUELTY  OF  NATURE. 

The  leaves  of  the  Dionea  muscicapa,  or  fly-trap,  are 
beset  with  tliorns,  and  their  surface  secretes  a  sweet 
liquor  very  attractive  to  flies.  At  the  instant  an  insect 
touches  the  surface  of  this  treacherous  apparatus  the  two 
lobes  of  the  leaf  approximate,  and  the  thorns,  crossing 
each  other,  pierce  the  unfortunate  animal  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  execrable  engine  of  selfishness  and 
cupidity,  the  man. trap.  There  are  several  other  plants 
which  have  a  similar  meciianism.  It  is  not  the  animal 
world  alone  which  devours  the  animal,  but  life  is  assailed 
in  a  thousand  ways  bt)th  by  the  animal,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  mineral. 


PIKTV     BKWira)EBKP. 

Air.  KiRWAN,  the  late  celebrated  philosopher  and  che- 
mist of  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  inferior 
animals  were  incapable  of  sensation,  that  they  were  mere 
combinations  of  machinery,  maintained  in  action  by  a 
perpetual  miracle.  Me  was  led  to  this  extraordinary 
doctrine  in  despair  of  otherwise  reconciling  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  moral  world  to  his  ideas  of  the  Creator. 
According  to  the  reasoning  of  some  of  our  modern  phi- 
losophers, it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  Mr.  Kirwan  in 
error,  for  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  intelligence  as  of  sensation.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
innumerable  dilemmas  with  which  the  false  systems  of 
religious  and  antireligious  doctrines  have  bewildered  the 
human  mind.  There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  truth; 
nothing  more  complicated  and  unintelligible  than  error. 

A    HINT    TO   THOSE    WHO    TAKE    IT. 

Innuhehable  facts  may  serve  to  convince  us  that  the 
mind  cannot  well  attend  to  two  or  more  sensations  at  the 
same  time.  "  Hold  your  tongue  I"  said  a  Frenchman  ; 
"  you  talk  so,  1  cannot  taste  my  meat."  The  French- 
man was  certainly  in  the  right ;  for  attention  of  mind  is 
not  less  necessary  to  full  perception  than  a  healthy  state 
of  the  organ  of  sense. 

Vegetable  Oil. — Vegetable  matter  consists  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  sun's  rays  produce  a 
disengagement  of  the  latter  principle  in  the  form  of  vital 
air,  and  the  two  former  are  the  constituents  of  oil.  The 
old  chemists  used  to  think  that  the  sun  produced  oil  by 
furnishing  the  principle  of  inflammability  ! 

Edinburgh  Association.— A  letter  was  read  from  Prof. 
Quetelet,  of  Berlin,  expressing  his  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  attend.  He  stated  that,  in  a  new  work  which  lie 
is  about  to  publish,  he  has  reduced  the  theory  of  popula- 
tion to  mathematical  formula;,  and  that  the  equations  by 
which  it  is  represented  are  very  similar  to  those  that  ex- 
press the  planetary  perturbations. 
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SYSTEM  OF  XATURE. 

Tmkrk  are  some  who  say  we  are  fond  of  searching 
after  resemblances  and  family  likenesses  in  Nature,  and 
then  very  inconsiderately  enquin  what  is  the  use  of  all 
this  ?  If  such  people  know  any  thing  about  science,  or 
care  at  all  about  it,  they  must  know  and  they  must  con- 
fess also  that  science  begins  and  ends  with  this  search, 
and  consists  of  nothing  else  but  the  discoveries  of  twrch. 
It  is  by  the  discovery  of  such  simple  and  all-prevalent 
facts  that  we  come  at  last  to  confidence  and  certainty  re- 
specting the  laws  of  Nature.  Nor  can  any  man  be  said 
to  know  any  thing  of  Nature's  elementary  principles  of 
action,  until  he  has  discoTere<l  and  intimately  perceives 
the  truth  of  those  fundamental  divisions  of  which  we  treat. 
They  are  also  exceedingly  simple,  and  easily  understood. 
They  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  comprehended,  far 
less  illustrated,  before  the  present  ag« ;  but  now  there  are 
few  so  illiterate  or  rude  of  intellect,  as  not  at  once  to  un- 
derstand  them  when  pointed  out  with  accuracy  and  sim- 
plicity of  diction. 

Notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  general  information 
possessed  by  some  individuals,  and   the  smattering  of 
almost  all  the  sciences  which  is  acquired  by  all  the  in- 
telligent   portion   of    tlic    community,   there  arc    none 
amongst  this  great  multitude  who  generalize  their  know- 
ledge, and  make  it  all  converge  in  a  focus.     ^V'e  have 
known  many  learned  men,  and  read  many  learned  au- 
thors, who  wondered  at  the  silly  and  unmeamng  preference 
j,'iven  by  men  in  all  ages  to  the  numbers  three  and  seven- 
J'hey  have  caUed  it  a  foohsh  superstition,  absurd,  nay 
even   unnatural;   for   Uiey  regard  it  as  an  axiom  that 
nature  gives  no  preference  to  one  number  over  another ; 
and  our  modern  popular  pliilosophers  have  ukcn  up  the 
sneer  which  they  have  borrowetl  from  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  it  has  spread  like  oil  upon  tlie  surface  of 
water,  till  every  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  repuUtion,  is 
obliged  in  decency  to  sneer  at  this  as  well  as  a  thouaand 
other  things,  which  he  knows  nothing  of  except  as  pos- 
sessing  a  fashionable  or  a  party  interest.     Wc  hope  to 
set  all  our  intelligent  readers  right  upon  this  and  many 
ether  subjects.     The  numbers  three  and  seven  are  the 
fundamental  numbers  which  Nature  employs  in  the  com- 
position of  bodies,  and  a  very  few  words  will  illustrate 
the  truth  of  it.     The  two  simplest,  and  consequently  the 
two  fundamental  or  primary  figures,  are  a  triangle  and  a 
circle ;  the  one  composed  of  a  straight  Une,  the  other  of  a 
curved  ;  every  other  figure  is  made  up  of  parts  of  these 
Now,  supposing  all  Nature  to  be  composed  of  atoms,  it  is 
evident  that  the  smallest  number  which  can  compose  a 


regular  figure  is  three.  Take  three  sixpences,  and  place 
them  on  the  uble  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  you  find 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  any  other  fxgare 
llian  a  triangle.  Then  again,  take  seven  sixpences,  and 
place  one  in  tlie  centre  and  six  around  it,  and  you  find 
that  the  seven  form  the  figure  of  a  circle,  and  no  other 
number  but  seven  will  accomplish  it.  A  square  is 
generally  accounted  a  fundamental  figure ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  triangles,  and  in  tliat  sense  it  is  not  funda- 
menUl;  but  as  they  are  not  equal-sided  triangles,  it 
becomes  entitled  to  tlie  name  of  a  primary  figure.  This 
can  only  be  forraeil  by  four  atoms  at  the  least ;  but 
they  are  very  differently  arranged,  being  placed  in  recU 
angular  rows.  Four  therefore  is  next  in  order  to  the  tliree 
and  seven,  and  there  are  only  these  three  fundamental 
figures. 

These  simple  facu  may  be  illustrated  by  many  of  tlie 
sciences;  but  we  cannot  in  this  short  and  simple  outline 
give  a  great  variety  of  deuil,  neither  are  we  disposed  to 
enter  very  minutely  into  tlie  subject,  until  tlie  general 
idea  is  conveyed   to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  and  suffi- 
cient interest  is  excited  to  seek  for  further  information. 
Those  who  are  eager  to  obtain  it,  however,  will  find  it 
abundantly  in  every  department  of.  Nature.     Let  them 
merely  apply  the  rules  which  we  give  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  will  find  all  Nature  combine  to  confirm 
them.    These  few  observations  upon  numbers  and  figures 
are  very  beautifully  illustratctl  in  the  scisnce  of  crys- 
tallogy,  or  the  formation   of   crystals,  where    we  see 
Nature  arranging  her  atoms  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribwl,  and  forming  tlie  most  beautiful  triangles,  rhom- 
boids, squares,  trapeziums,  &c.,  so  perfect  that  when  you 
cleave  the  crystals  even  by  violence,  they  naturally  break 
into  one  or  other  of  these  figures,  witli  smooth  and  po- 
lished sides. 

\Vherevcr  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  Nature,  whether  we 
take  the  visible  or  intellectual  worid— the  world  of  pro- 
gress—or that  of  coexistent  forms,  institutions,  and  sys- 
tems, we  find  this  everlasting  law  of  the  trinity  prevail. 
It  is  actually  the  beginning  of  every  science,  the  first 
movement  of  Nature,  and  manifests  itself  from  first  to 
last  in  every  imaginable  variety  of  forms.     The  four  and 
the  seven   are  its  first-born.     Take  an  example    very 
different  from  the  subjects  above  treated  of.     ^Ve  shall 
take  the  three  original  colours— blue,  red,  and  yellow. 
This  is  the  trinity  of  light.     These  are  simple,  uncom- 
poundeil  colours.     Then  let  us  mix  them,  and  we  find 
that  only  four  different  mixtures  can  be  made  of  them ; 
first,  blue  and  red  ;  second,  red  and  yellow  ;  third,  blue 
and  yellow;  and  last  of  all,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  one; 
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^^^^r^e^^^oTrh^^^^i^^^^^  different  ways  in  which 
hey  can  exi^ :  first,  in  a  simple  ^ate,  as  tkree  d.stm  t 
colours;  second,  all  the  three  ™ixed,  ™-l;-g- f  ^^/s 
and  third,  with  only  two  colours  n^ixed  v^^ich  makes 
three  more  ;  in  all  seven.  In  imitation  of,  ^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
,.ith,  this  simple  law,  there  are  seven  ^^^^^^^  t'^^/;;"; 
bow  or  prism ;  the  indigo,  as  an  exception  to  all  the  re  , 
Zncr  composed  of  three :  this  is  the  deepest  or  blackest 
Sur  of  the  seven,  the  opposite  extreme  of  w^ite,  which 
is  also  a  mixture  of  three.  Thus  white  and  blue  are  the 
opposite  extremes  of  light,  and  therefore  the  lights  of 
heaven  are  set  in  blue.  Green  is  the  very  central  and 
^ost  perfect  of  all  the  seven,  therefore  the  earth  is  clothed 

'"wrmi-ht  prolong  this  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
iect  to  an°indefinite  length,  did  time,  and  space,  and  the 
inclination  of  our  readers  permit;  but  we  hope  we  have 
said  quiteenoughtoconvincethemthatwewerebyno  means 

building  upon  the  shadowy  foundation  of  vam  imagm- 
iTig«!   when  we  commenced  our  analysis  of  Nature  with 
the  disclosure  of  her  threefold  arrangements  ;  and,  after 
having  pointed  out  these  arrangements  in  every  depart, 
ment  of  Nature,  both  in  the  past  and  present,  both  m 
history,  politics,  religion,  and  science,  it  cannot  surely  be 
thought  inconclusive  or  rash  in  us  to  infer  that  the  same 
eternal  law  of  action  will  also  regulate  the  future.     It  is 
bv  the  past  alone-by  the  invariable  sameness  of  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  on  figures  and  substances,  that  we 
attain  to  anv  knowledge  which  we  possess.     The  same 
causes  operating  on  the  same  subjects,  always  produce 
the  same  effects.      Did   we   perceive   any   variation  or 
•     fickleness  in  the  operations  of  Nature,  our  confidence 
would    be  destroyed— there  could  be  no  science;    the 
chemist  could  not  be  certain  of  the  effects  of  his  combina- 
tions  •  we  ourselves  could  not  have  any  faith  in  the  food 
we  eat  or  the  medicine  we  take  to  relieve  our  complaints ; 
^ve  could  not  even  be  certain  that  we  should  obtain  a 
glass  of  soda  water,  by  dissolving  the  acid  and  the  alkali 
together.    But  Nature  is  unchangeable ;  her  laws  are  for 
everlasting.     Upon  this  datum  we  reason  on  all  subjects, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  are  facts  of  any  use  in  leading 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  first  principles— on  this  account 
•  alone  do  first  principles  exist. 

It  is  foolish,   therefore,  to   assail  us  with  the  usual 
retort  of  ignorance— What  is  the  use  of  these  things  ? 
Their  use  is  to  enable  you  to  act  the  part  of  rational 
beings    hy   employing    in   a   conclusive  manner  those 
powers  of  perception  and  judgment  with  which  you  are 
endowed  by  Nature,  and  thus  accomplish  that  unanimity 
upon  general  questions,  the  absence  of  which  has  created 
all  the  political  and  rehgious  divisions  of  past  ages,  and 
the  attainment  of  which  introduces  the  great  Sabbath  of 
the  rest,  that  is  destined  for  the  universal  species.     Did 
these  elementary  truths  not  apply  with  resistless  cogency 
of  argument  to  the  most  important  problems  of  politics 
and  religion,  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  man- 
kind, we  should  regard  them  as  mere  aniusements,  such 
as  Chinese  puzzles,  conundrums,  and  other  childish  toys. 
But  their  utility  is  not  only  infinitely  superior  to  such 
puerile  trifles,  but  actually  indispensable  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the 


curse  and  the  blessing,  of  any   general  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  see  the  law  of  the  trinity  pre- 
vaihng  in  politics  as  well  as  in  light,  &c.     We  have  the 
three  great  sectarian  divisions  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  each  of  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
has  had  its  devoted  partizans.     To  what  conclusion  does 
Nature  directly  lead  us  in  the  solution  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  comparative  exceilen  ce  of  these  three  forms 
of  government?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  they  are  all  bad 
—all  imperfect;  for  Nature  divided  is  imperfection,  or 
evil ;   in  active  and  harmonious  union,  she  is  what  we 
call  good.     Monarchy  is  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  subjects  the 
many  to  the  caprice  of  one;  aristocracy  is  evil,  inasmuch 
as  it  subjects  the  many  to  the  caprice  of  few;  democracy 
is  evil,  inasmuch  as  all  are  masters,  and  there  are  no  di- 
recting, no  controlling  minds;  hut  by  uniting  the  whole 
vou  have  a  combination  which  is  without  a  blemish.     In 
democracy,  you  have  the  power  of  the  people,  or  the  spe- 
cies,  where  alone  power  can  reside ;  in  aristocracy,  you 
have  the  dhecting  influence  of  superior  minds,  to  give 
order  and  utihty  to  the  general   movements  of  society  ; 
in  monarchy,  the  presidency  of  an  individual,  to  give 
unity  to  the  operations  of  the  whole  combined.     Thus 
the  doctrines  of  our  system  of  analogy  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  a  general  union  of  the  leading  principles  of 
prevailing  parties,   in  order  to  give  being  to  a  perfect 
system.     Any  man,  therefore,  who  calls  himself  by  the 
name  of  either  party  is  in  error;  he  only  is  right  who 
unites  the  whole  in  one. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  state  and  church,  or  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  government.     It  is  not 
their  division  that  will  profit  the  people.     The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  would  not  put  a  sixpence 
in  the  pockets  of  the  poor;  the  revenues  of  the  church 
would  soon  be-swallowed  up  by  the  all-devouring  kraken 
of  private  capital  and  monopoly.     It  is  the  union  of  the 
church  and  state  which  is  required  :  first,  the  union  ot 
all  =ects,  and  then  the  union  of  these  sects  with  the  poli- 
tical department  so  closely  entwined  that   the   church 
shall  be  the  state,  and  the  state  the  church,  and  both 
united  shall  watch  over  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  or  in- 
tellectual, improvement  of  the  population.     We  have  no 
national  church  at  present,  no  national  state;  we  have 
merely  the  government  of  a  sect;  one  sect  has  enslaved 
all  the  other  sects,  as   a  planter  enslaves  a  number  ot 
naked  and  defenceless  negroes.     To  be  national,  it  mus 
be  approved  and  beloved  by  the  whole,  it  must  seek  the 
good  of  all,  and  its  blessings   roust  be  experienced  and 
acknowledged  by  all.  ,    ,    .  i.      •    *• 

Now  all  this  can  never  be  accomplished  either  in  time 
or  eternity,  without  a  harmonizing  doctrine,  which  shall 
.rather  together  the  scattered  elements  of  truth  from 
every  sect  and  party,  and  make  of  all  one  perfect  whole. 
A  negative  doctrine,  which  merely  denies,  and  says  reli- 
gion has  done  no  good,  it  is  therefore  all  false,  there  is 
no  truth  or  meaning  in  it,— is  an  irrational  doctrine;  tor 
upon  the  same  principle  you  may  prove  that  wealth  is  of 
no  use,  machinery  of  no  use,  education  of  no  use.  And 
the  positive  doctrine,  which  says  that  any  sect  is  right, 
and  all  others  wrong,  is  also  contrary  to  the  first  prmci- 
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pies  of  natural  science,  and  belieJ  by  experience.  Nei- 
ther the  infidel  nor  believer  can  redeem  the  world  ;  they 
each  want  the  uniting  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  interpretau 
tion,  to  simplify  all  things,  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. The  very  argument  of  the  infidel,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  proved  a  curse,  (strange  to  tell!)  is  an  argu- 
ment for  its  truth,  for  its  founder  declared  that  he  came 
not  to  send  jieace,  but  a  sword.  The  very  argument  that 
the  Bible  contrarlicts  itself,  is  another  proof  in  its  favour, 
for  so  does  Nature  invariably,  always  producing  one  ex- 
treme to  oppose  another;  and  therefore  that  book,  whidi 
is  emphatically  called  the  book  of  Nature,  ought  to  be  a 
book  of  contradictions;  and  the  Bible  is  such  a  book, 
for  there  is  not  one  single  doctrine  in  it  which  is  not  con- 
tradicted flatly  in  some  other  page.  What  is  the  use, 
then,  of  the  infidel  proving  religion  a  curse,  and  the  book 
a  contradiction?  He  will  find  in  the  end  the  use  to  be 
▼ery  different  from  his  expectations.  £ach  party  has  a 
powerful  weapon  against  the  other;  they  are  botli  inde- 
■tructible;  they  are  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  Nature; 
they  may  attempt  each  other's  annihilation,  bat  they  will 
fight  to  eternity  without  accomplishing  it  any  otiier  way 
than  by  union,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  church  com. 
pounded  of  both.  Thus  the  furious  engagement  of  those 
two  gases  in  the  thunder-storm  makes  the  vaults  o(  hea- 
ven re-echo  with  its  "  deafening  roar;"  but  after  the  fury 
of  the  onset  is  spent,  the  two  conflicting  spirits  com. 
bine,  and  together  form  the  liquid  clement  of  water, 
which  moistens  and  nourishes  the  earth.  Thus  also  it  is 
said  of  him  who  will  recal  the  wandering  tribes  of  men, 
and  lead  them  to  his  fold  again,  that  "  he  shall  come 
down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  gnus,  and  showers  that 
water  the  earth.  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish, 
and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth." 

TH£  8H£PH£RD. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  may  be  called  the  universal  art  and  science  ; 
it  comprehends  all  othem;  all  the  operations  of  nature  are 
chemical ;  nature  is  only  one  great  or  infinite  laboratory. 
This  science  is  at  present  advancing  witli  aitimishing  ra- 
pidity, and  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  all  the  pbeno^ 
mena  of  nature  ;  sublime  and  intellectual,  however,  as  it 
is,  it  had  its  origin  in  a  source  which  is  now  considered 
contemptible.  Alchemy  was  the  parent  of  chemistry. 
The  alchemists  employed  all  the  resources  of  genius  and 
of  art  in  the  hopeless,  but  by  no  means  fruitless,  seardi 
after  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the  universal  solvent, 
(which  would  convert  rude  matter  into  gold,)  and  the 
universal  medicine,  which  would  prolong  human  life  to 
an  indefinite  period.  Paracelsus  boasted  he  had  disco- 
vere<l  the  latter  ;  but  he  died  before  he  was  fifty.  \'an 
Helmont,  his  pupil,  was  equally  vain-glorious  ;  but  he 
also  died,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers,  and  with  him 
the  ancient  science  or  art  of  alchemy  terminated  its  long 
reign  of  delusion  and  disappointment.  However,  it  had 
not  reigned  in  vain,  for,  although  these  enthusiasts  failed 
in  discovering  the  universal  solvent,  they  discovered  what 
WHS  much  l)etter,  the  elements  of  a  new  art,  which  has 
TCToIutionized  the  whole  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 


been  the   instrument  of  introducing   innumerable   do- 
mestic and  personal  comforts  of  which  former  ages  had  no 
conception.      It   is    destined    to  perform    still    greater 
exploits  as  time  proepresses.     Beccher,  a  Jew,  was  the 
father  of  chemistry  ;  he  brought  it  forth  out  of  the  dead 
and  excommunicated  body  of  alchemy,  which  had  en- 
tirely fallen  into  disrepute;  and  since  the  year  1669,  when 
he  publishe<l  his  first  work,  it  has  been  progressively  ad- 
vancing and  undergoing  successive  reformations  by  the 
discoveries  of  extraordinary  characters.  Lavoisier  effected 
a  new  reformation  about  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  liberals  of  Paris  rewanledhis  scientific  zeal, 
and  uniform  meekness  and  innocence  of  cliaracter,  with 
the  honours  of  martyrdom,  by  the  guillotine  !  !     Before 
his  day,  the  older  chemists  imagined   that  combustion 
took  place  by  the  combustible  body  emitting  phlogiston, 
a  name  that  they  gave  to  the  imaginary  principle  of  in- 
flammability. But  experiment  completely  contradicted  this 
theory,  for  it  was  found  that  a  body,  instead  of  losing,  ac- 
tually gained  weight  by  combustion  ;  thus,  for  insUnce,  if 
all  the  smoke  which  is  emitted  from  a  burning  candle  be 
collected  in  a  glass  receiver,  and  afterwards  weighed,  it 
will  be  heavier  than  the  candle  was  before  it  was  lighted. 
This  principle  of  inflammability,  therefore,  has  no  exist- 
ence ;  but  combustion  is  merely  a  violent  chemical  decom- 
position of  the  substance  of  the  burning  body,  none  of 
which  is  lost.     The  additional  weight  is  occasioned  by 
the  combination  of  the  gsMs  which  escape  from  the  body 
widi  the  oxygen  or  hydrogen  of  the  stmosphere,  the  whole 
forming  a  new  substance  totally  diff*erent  from  the  ori- 
ginal candle.     The  old  theory  was  gradually  dying  before 
the  time  of  Lavoisier,  principally  by  the  discovery  of  Bri. 
tish  chemists :  he  only  accomplished  the  crisis.     The  dis- 
coveries of  our  own  day  are  likely  to  simplify  the  science 
still  more,  and  accomplish  a  still  more  important  reforms- 
tion  than  ever.     Thus  we  see  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  universal  law  of  nature,  that 
light  comes  out  of  darkness,  or  truth  is  brought  into  being 
by  error.     Man  never  stumbles  upon  truth  st  first ;  he  al- 
ways prefers  an  erroneous  principle  ;  but  that  erroneous 
principle  contains  within  it  the  germ  of  truth,  and  a  sti- 
mulus to  action  which  never  ceases  to  operate  till  truth  is 
full  blown.     This  stimulus  is  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  man ; 
without  it,  his  intelligence  would  be  annihilated. 

Delusive  and  absurd  as  were  the  dreams  of  alchemistry, 
there  were  important  truths  concealed  within  them.  The 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  universal  medicine  were  types 
of  the  great  and  ultimate  benefits  which  were  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  science;  nor  is  it  ail  improbable  that  both 
may  one  day  be  reaUzed ;  gold  plate  be  as  common  as 
Wedgwood,  ware,  and  the  pcrio<l  of  human  life  prolongsd 
by  the  final  discoveries  of  chemical  science  res]>ecting  the 
constituent  element  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  antidotes 
which  nature  has  provideil  against  the  evils  which  she 
herself  has  generated. 

Although  chemistry  comprehends  within  its  infinite 
grasp  every  otl)er  science  which  treats  of  action,  inasmuch 
as  all  action  is  a  chemical  process,  the  name  is  popidarly 
applied  to  the  analysis  or  decomposition  and  composition 
of  bodies.  The  chemist  analyses  a  body  by  discovering 
its  component  elements ;  he  discovers  in  water  the  two 
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elementary  substances,  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  he  separates 
the  two  gases  by  the  apphcation  of  heat,  and  reunites 
them  again  by  mixing  them  in  their  relative  proportions. 
These  two  processes  comprise  the  whole  art  of  chemistry, 
and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  also  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  nature,  which  are  nothing  else 
than  the  eternal  composition  and  decomposition  of  tem- 
porary forms  and  substances  from  everlasting  elements. 

The  results  of  chemical  discoveries  demonstrate  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt  that  gases,  fluids,  and  solids,  the  three 
varieties  of  material  existence,  are  all  convertible  into 
each  other ;  that  gases  can  be  converted  into  fluids  or 
solids,  fluids  into  gases  or  solids,  and  solids  into  gases  or 
fluids,  and,  consequently,  that  the  trinity  of  matter  is  a 
perfect  unity.  Thus,  for  instance,  take  ammoniacal  and 
muriatic  acid  gases,  which  are  pure  and  invisible,  trans- 
parent as  air  itself,  and  mix  them  together;  you  instantly 
perceive  a  white  cloud  of  smoke  to  fill  the  bottles  in  which 
they  are  confined,  and  this  smoke  collects  into  a  white 
solid  substance  called  sal  ammoniac.  Little  would  theunex- 
perienced  mind  imagine,  when  it  sees  two  or  three  strong- 
bodied  horses  pulling  along  a  waggon-load  of  this  solid 
matter,  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  two  invisible  gases  in 
a  state  of  union.  Thus  we  come  to  the  important  conclu- 
sion that  the  original  element  of  nature  is  gas,  and  fluids 
and  solids  are  condensations  of  its  particles. 

The  mode  in  which  the  different  substances  in  nature 
combine,  constitutes  a  particular  branch  of  chemistry, 
called  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  theory  which  treats  of  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  the  atoms  of  nature  combine 
with  one  another.  These  proportions  are  constant  and 
invariable ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  104.  parts  of  lead  combine 
with  8  of  oxygen  for  one  proportion,  the  other  proportions 
of  oxygen  must  be  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  &c.,  or  what  are 
called  multiples  of  8,  for  8  can  be  mutiplied  into  one  or 
other  of  these  numbers.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  original 
atomic  number  which  belongs  to  each  substance,  and  each 
substance  has  only  one  appropriate  number  attached  to  it, 
you  know  at  once  the  proportions  in  which  any  two  sub- 
stances in  nature  can  unite.  The  atomic  number  of  hy- 
drogen is  1,  because  it  is  the  lightest  substance ;  oxygen 
is  eight  times  heaver;  its  number,  therefore,  is  8,  and 
8  to  1  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  weight  compose 
water,  whose  number  is  9,  because  it  is  composed  ©f  8 
and  1.  [The  one  grain  of  hydrogen  occupies  twice  the 
space  of  eight  of  oxygen,  so  that  it  is  really  sixteen  times 
lighter.  This  makes  the  numbering  of  the  atomic  theory 
very  puzzling  to  a  learner,  althoughnothingismore  simple 
than  the  theory  itself.  In  the  formation  of  water  there 
is  one  measure  of  oxygen  to  two  measures  of  hydrogen,  or 
one  to  eight  in  weight,  and  they  have  made  this  one  to 
eight  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  gases;  but  it  is  only 
their  relative  weight  in  water.]  It  is  impossible  to  unite 
them  5  to  1,  or  8  to  li;  and  so  accurately  do  they 
abide  by  the  definite  proportions,  that  whatever  superflu- 
ous quantity  of  each  is  employed  in  the  mixture  is  cast 
off,  and  mixes  with  the  surrounding  air,  and  there  floats 
alone  until  it  can  find  some  other  disembodied  spirit  like 
itself  with  which  to  enter  into  connubial  union.  Hydro- 
gen, being  so  exceedingly  light,  must  fly  up  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  (witness  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  which 


is  charged  with  hydrogen),  so  that  our  earth  and  atmos- 
phere must  literally  float  in  it.  Thus  we  account  for  the 
northern  lights,  and  other  meteoric  appearances,  which 
have  been  calculated  at  the  height  of  several  millions  of 
miles.  Were  space  a  literal  vacuum,  which  is  an  absur- 
dity to  suppose,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
such  phenomena ;  but  knowing  that  gaseous  substances 
can  be  rarefied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  that  these 
substances  contain  within  them  the  electric  properties  of 
lightning,  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  we  can 
not  only  account  for  their  appearance  at  such  a  distance, 
but  also  for  their  appearance  in  the  north  immediately 
above  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth. 

Chemistry  not  only  ascends  to  the  sublimest  regions  of 
nature,  but  also  condescends  to  the  humblest  employ- 
ments of  life.  The  food  which  we  eat,  the  clothes  which 
we  wear,  all  our  forensic  and  domestic  comforts,  are  de- 
rived from  the  valuable  transmutations  which  it  effects. 
Thus  the  simple  art  of  bleaching  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence upon  the  chemical  action  of  chlorine  upon  vegetable 
colours.  Many  of  these  colours  are  entirely  destroyed  by 
it ;  some  are  rendered  faint,  and  some  more  brilliant. 
Any  acid  will  change  vegetable  blue  to  red,  and  an  alkali 
will  change  it  to  green  ;  an  acid  will  restore  the  colour 
destroved  by  an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  will  restore  the  co- 
lour destroyed  by  an  acid  ;  and  upon  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  these  simple  facts  depend  the  invaluable  arts  of 
bleaching  and  dyeing. 

This  conversion  of  one  colour  into  another  evidently 
demonstrates  that  colour  is  only  an  effect  produced  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  elementary  gases.  This  idea  is 
also  sufficiently  confirmed  by  numerous  experiments. 
The  colours,  as  exhibited  in  the  prism,  have  oxygen  in 
the  red  end  and  hydrogen  in  the  blue.  Now  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  produce  flame  or  light,  and  so  also  we  find  the 
greatest  light  in  the  yellow  between  them ;  the  oxygen 
and  the  hydrogen  are  thus  extreme  opposites  to  each 
other ;  the  one  decomposes  what  the  other  composes  ;  the 
the  heat  is  in  the  red,  the  cold  in  the  blue,  and  yellow  is 
a  medium.  Yellow  therefore  is  evidently  produced  by  the 
union  of  blue  and  red,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling 
combustion.  The  seven  colours  are  arranged  as  follows  : 
RED,  orange -r YELLOW,  green -v- blue,  indigo,  violet;  the 
red  is  the  oxygen  end,  from  blue  to  violet  is  the  hydrogen 
end ;  the  one  the  acid,  and  the  other  the  alkali.  Nitrogen 
is  found  between  them,  and  it  has  no  effect  whatsoever 
upon  vegetable  colours ;  it  is  a  combination  of  both  ex- 
tremes. The  greatest  heat  is  in  the  red,  the  greatest  light 
in  the  yellow,  the  greatest  cold  and  darkness  in  the  blue 
division.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  action  of 
acids  and  alkahs  upon  colours.  Chlorine,  the  principal 
substance  used  in  bleaching,  is  an  acid — oxymuriate. 

As  oxygen  corresponds  to  the  red  or  warm  colours, 
and  hydrogen  to  the  blue  or  cold,  so  also  we  find, 
when  water  is  decomposed  by  means  of  electricity  or 
galvanism,  that  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  tube,  and  the  hydrogen  comes  out  at  the  negative ; 
showing  that  the  two  poles  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  sexes 
of  the  electric  galvanic  and  magnetic  fluids,  are  merely 
these  two  everlasting,  omnipresent  principals,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen ;  the  oxygen  being  the  male,  and  the  hydrogen 
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the  female.  The  two  sexes  of  animals  are  also  personifi- 
cations of  the  same.  Thus,  the  Scriptures  say,  "  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female."  These 
two  gases  are  the  male  and  female  nature,  the  father  and 
mother  of  all  organic  beings,  the  yea  and  the  nay,  the 
alpha  and  the  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending. 
^Ve  speak  merely  of  the  visible  and  tangible  Nature,  or 
God  (as  it  is  written,  every  eye  shall  see  him);  as  for  the 
invisible  spiritual  power  of  unity  which  animates  them, 
we  cannot  discover  him.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time,  nor  can  see  him." — "  God  is  love,"  all  the 
productions  of  nature  are  nothing  else  than  the  fruits  of 
the  loves  of  the  elements. 

The  general  outhne  of  chemistry  is  extremely  simple, 
but  its  varieties  are  infinite ;  there  is  no  end  to  its 
transformations  and  changes.  Every  individual  best 
knows  those  which  l)elong  to  his  own  profession  or  expe- 
rience. All  its  infinite  varieties,  however,  are  merely 
modifications  of  one  simple  law  of  action,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  simple  elementary  subsUnces  are 
not  more  than  two  in  number ;  these  two  at  the  same 
time  resolving  themselves  into  perfect  unity  and  trinity 
by  combination.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of 
the  present  age  are  of  opinion  that  hydrc^en  is  the 
elementary  principle  ;  that  other  substances  are  merely 
multiples  of  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  in  different  combi- 
nations. If  this  be  so,  it  must  contain  two  natures  ;  the 
active  and  passive,  or  acid  and  alkali.  By  giving  out  iu 
active  principle  it  creates  oxygen,  which  reacts  upon  the 
passive  and  produces  all  the  movements  of  nature.  That 
hydrogen  has  an  acid  within  it  is  evident ;  there  are  a 
few  hydracids,  showing  that  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
the  active  principle.  Oxygen  forms  also  the  principle 
of  some  alkalis.  Like  the  male  and  female,  they 
paruke  of  tlie  qualiUes  of  each  other,  whilst  they  pre- 
serve  their  destinctive  character.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  original;  they  are  both  original,  for  the 
active  and  passive  must  be  co-eternal  and  co-equal.  The 
same  reasoning  holds  good  with  man  and  woman, 
matter  and  mind;  whenever  a  banning  is  spoken  of, 
however,  the  male,  or  active,  is  usually  identified  with  it 
This  would  give  oxygen  as  the  prime  mover  ;  but  nature 
is  both  cause  and  effect;  there  is  no  beginning;  there- 
fore we  must  here  pause,  for  to  proceed  would  be  only 
to  reason  in  a  circle. 
^V'e  can  only  say  that  this  splendid  male  and  female 
,'anjzation,  to  whose  existence  there  are  no  limits 
ither  of  space  or  time,  must  be  supposed  to  be  equally 
infinite  in  every  other  attribute.  There  is  nothing  in 
existence  which  is  not  originally  in  it  the  source  of  all ; 
whether  it  be  wisdom,  power,  weakness,  ignorance,  heat, 
cold,  light,  darkness,  love,  hatred.  &c.,  all  exist  in  it  in 
infinite  immeasurable  perfection.  The  wistlom,  the 
power,  the  heat,  light,  love,  &c.,  all  correspond  with  the 
oxygen,  or  active  principle;  the  weakness,  ignorance, 
cold,  darkness,  hatred,  &c.,  all  correspond  with  the 
hydrogen  or  passive  principle  ;  yet  each  partakes  in  part 
of  the  other's  nature.  Thus  the  material  world  becomes 
a  perfect  type  or  resemblance  of  the  spiritual  or  mental 
world,  and  all  reasoning  which  applies  to  the  one  may 
bo  applied  with  equal  certainty  to  the  other.    The  one 


is  the  invisible,  the  other  the  visible  God,  the  Father  and 
the  Son;  the  Son  is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  Ids  person."  "  The  only, 
begotten  of  the  father :  he  hath  declared  him  ;"  and  who 
is  the  only-begotten  ?  The  Christ  universal,  or  material 
Nature  ?  "  In  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  time,  he 
will  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  whetlter 
things  in  heaven  or  things  on  earth,  even  in  him ;"  that  is, 
universal  nature,  of  which  the  man  Christ  was  merely  an 
atom  typifying  the  whole,  which,  in  the  progress  of 
creation,  begins  with  one  atom  and  at  last   embraces  all. 


TIME 

Is  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  "  a  succession  of  phe- 
nomena in  the  universe"  better  to  be  conceived  than 
described,  and  of  which,  as  Mr.  Locke  hath  observed,  we 
can  only  form  an  id«a  "  by  considering  any  part  of  infi. 
nite  duration  as  set  out  by  periodical  measures:"  other 
and  later  philosophers  define  the  nature  of  time  in  terms 
somewhat  differently  expressed,  though  in  meaning  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

The  "  measure"  of  luch  "  part  of  infinite  duration" 
depending  therefore  upon  motion,  the  heavenly  bodies 
have  in  every  age  been  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
ancients  distinguished  their  different  seasons  by  the  ap. 
pearance  of  particular  constellations;  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades  they  made  to  denote  the  commencement  of  sum. 
mer,  and  that  of  the  Dog  Star  its  declination:  and  by 
such  general  regulations  alone,  Aristotle  marked  the 
times  of  gestation  and  migration  of  animals  ;  while  sub- 
sequent knowledge  enabled  mankind  to  arrive  at  a  more 
exact  and  better  understood  method  of  tracing  the  course 
of  time,  and  to  distinguish  it  by  epochs,  millenniums, 
cycles,  centuries,  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  moments,  seconds,  or  instants. 

Of  the  mechanical  means  that  have  by  degrees  been 
discovered  of  computing,  and  as  it  were  marking  time  in 
its  flight,  the  following  is  a  general  outline  selected  from 
a  vast  variety  of  sources. 

The  first  mention  of  any  instrument  to  show  the 
passing  period,  is  in  holy  writ,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah,  and  refers  to  the 

SU.H    DIAL 

of  Ahaz,  his  father,  who  died  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3978,  or  796  years  before  the  Christian  era;  though 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  very  obvious  method 
of  ascertaining  the  time  of  the  day  by  a  shadow,  must 
long  ere  that  period  have  been  resorted  to. 

I'he  dial  of  Ahaz  was  described  ui>on  the  steps  of  his 
palace,  and  the  shade  of  a  pillar  (erected  probably  for 
that  express  use)  passing  over  it,  was  the  full  extent  of 
accuracy  at  which  tlie  art  had  then  arrived.  There  was 
no  gnomon  to  this  dial,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  such 
addition  until  the  invention  of  Maximencs  Milesius, 
about  160  years  afterwards.  From  the  East,  these  dials 
found  their  way  to  Ilome,  though  not  until  about  995 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Papirius  Cursor 
erected  one  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus; 
while  before  that  period  the  nearest  approach  made  by 
the  Romans  for  ascertaining  the  hour,  was,  by  observing 
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when  the  sun  appeared  between  the  rostrum  where  ora- 
tors harangued  and  the  spot  called  the  station  of  the 
Greeks,  or  where  ambassadors  stopped  when  they  were 
deputed  to  the  senate,  at  which  time  the  crier  of  the  con- 
suls proclaimed  Noon. 

M.  Valerius  Messala,  after  the  taking  of  Catana, 
brought  out  of  Sicily  a  dial  which  he  caused  to  be  fas- 
tened upon  a  pillar  near  the  rostrum;  and  although  it 
was  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  the  lines  did  not  regularly 
accord  with  the  time  of  day,  not  any  better  standard  was 
used  for  near  a  century. 

Lucius  Paulus  set  up  a  dial  about  eleven  years  after 
that  of  Messala,  though  it  was  equally  erroneous ;  and 
about  that  period  Quintus  Marcus  Philippus  is  stated  to 
have  made  another  dial  more  correct. 

But  as  these  instruments  were,  even  in  their  improved 
and  corrected  state,  of  use  only  in  the  day-time,  and  not 
even  then  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  the  Romans  were 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day,  and 
were  totally  incapable  of  deciding  that  of  the  night. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  595,  being  157  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Scipio  Nasica  brought  into  use  an  in- 
strument called 

THE   CLEPSYUBA,    OB    WATEK   CUOCK, 

•which,  by  acting  in  all  weathers,  and  by  night  as  well  as 
day,  was  of  the  utmost  utility  and  importance:  whether 
he  borrowed  the  idea  from  other  nations  cannot  be  now 
ascertained;  but  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  clepsydra 
is  very  ancient,  and,  as  well  as  the  dial,  an  invention  of 
the  East;  and  Vitruvius  attributes  it  to  Cresibius,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about 
245  years  before  Christ.  The  clepsydra  of  Scipio  Nasica 
is  thus  described  by  Pancirollus:  "They  took,"  say  she, 
"  a  vessel  made  of  glass,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
narrow  hole  done  about  with  gold,  lest  the  water  should 
wear  it  away ;  on  the  other  part  of  the  vessel  was  drawn 
a  right  line  having  the  twelve  hours  set  upon  it,  after 
which  they  filled  the  vessel  with  water,  which  issued 
drop  by  drop  out  of  the  little  hole:  in  the  water  was  a 
cork  with  a  pin  stuck  into  it,  and  the  point  of  that  pin 
turned  to  the  first  hour  when  the  glass  was  full,  and  to 
the  other  hours  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  decrease  of 
the  water.  This  by  a  Greek  derivation  was  called  a  clep. 
sydra,  and  with  us  an  hour  -glass."  But  the  Romans 
afterwards  made  several  alterations,  and  reversed  its  ori- 
ginal method  of  showing  the  time,  making  the  water 
escape  into  the  lower  receptacle  of  the  horologe  instead  of 
the  top  glass,  thus  computing  by  increase  instead  of  di- 
mmution ;  and  they  were  soon  brought  into  general  use. 
The  Roman  advocates,  who  in  their  pleadings  had 
been  considered  to  amplify  beyond  what  their  subject 
reqmred,  were,  by  the  Pompeian  law  (founded  upon  a 
similar  regulation  among  the  Greeks)  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tam  period  m  their  harangues,  and  for  that  purpose  had 
always  clepsydrae  placed  in  view  to  keep  them  within  the 
prescribed  limits.  These  clepsydrae  were  of  different 
sizes,  so  as  to  admit  of  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  plead- 
ing, and  they  were  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
causes,  always  aUowing  the  accused  half  as  much  more 


time  to  justify  himself  as  was  granted  to  his  accuser  in 
making  the  charge. 

Julius  Cffisar  is  said  to  have  brought  sun  dials  and 
clepsydrffi  to  Britain,  and  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
used  in  this  country  for  several  ages.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  notice  that  although  there  might  be  one  or 
more  of  each  description  so  used,  the  want  of  some  plan 
for  measuring  time  was  so  generally  felt,  that  Alfred  the 
Great  about  the  year  886  invented  a  new  method  of  mea- 
suring time  (which  was  followed  for  general  purposes) 
by  the  burning  of  wax  candles,  three  inches  of  which 
lasted  an  hour.  These  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  chapel,  who  placed  them  in  horn  Ian- 
thorns,  invented  also  by  Alfred,  to  protect  the  flame  from 
the  wind,  and  who  regularly  communicated  to  the  sove- 
reign how  the  hours  passed  away. 

The  idea  of  the  sand  hour-glass  was  taken  from  the 
clepsydra:  and  our  gallant  tars  still  generally  inform  us 
how  many  glasses  they  engage  with  the  enemy,  instead 
of  how  many  hours. 

There  are  upon  the  continent  at  this  time  some  clep- 
sydrie  or  water  clocks  upon  very  scientific  and  accurate 
principles,  with  dial  plates,  and  with  bells  that  strike  the 
hours.  They  arc  mentioned  in  Beckmann's  History  of 
Inventions  and  Discoveries,  translated  by  Mr.  W,  John- 
ston, as  having  been  revived  and  improved  principally  by 
Dom.  Charles  Vailly,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  1690; 
though  even  so  far  back  as  the  ninth  century,  they  would 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  Asia.  In  the 
French  annals  there  is  the  following  description  of  one 
by  Eginhardt,  the  secretary  to  Charlemagne,  which  he 
states  to  have  been  sent  to  his  royal  master  by  Abdalla, 
king  of  Persia,  about  the  year  807.  "  A  horologe  of 
brass,  wonderfully  constructed  for  the  course  of  the 
twelve  hours,  answered  to  the  hour-glass,  with  as  many 
little  brazen  balls  which  dropt  down  on  a  sort  of  bells 
underneath  and  sounded  each  hour;  and  there  were  also 
twelve  figures  of  cavaliers,  which  at  the  approach  of  each 
hour  came  out  of  small  openings  in  this  horologe,"  &c. 
The  Venetians  likewise  had  clocks  in  872,  and  sent  a 
specimen  of  them  that  year  to  Constantinople. 

After  the  clepsydra,  the  next  and  most  essential  im- 
provement in  mechanical  contrivances  for  marking  the 
lapse  of  time,  was  that  of  a 

CLOCK, 

impelled  by  springs  or  weights,  and  reg-ulated  by  wheels 
and  other  contrivances,  of  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
tirely ignorant.  This  was  called  a  nocturnal  dial,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  sun  dial,  regardless  of  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  that  appellation. 

Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century,  in  the  time  of  Lotharius,  the  son  of  Louis 
le  Debonnair,  is  esteemed  as  the  inventor  of  clocks 
worked  by  wheels ;  though  this  reputation  rests  solely  on 
the  authority  of  an  epitaph:  and  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion is  by  many  strongly  contested  as  due  to  Boethius, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  the  discovery  about  the  year 
510:  whether,  however,  machinery  by  wheels  and  puUies 
was  invented  by  either  of  these  persons,  or  only  reco- 
vered from  the  celebrated  sphere  of  Archimedes  or  that  of 
Posidonius,  it  is  certain  that  either  Pacificus  or  Boethius 
was  the  first  by  whom  such  powers  were  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  time ;  and  that  a  very  considerable  period 
had  elapsed  before  the  invention  became  practically  use- 
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ful.  Dante,  who  was  born  in  1265  and  died  1321,  men- 
tions a  clock  in  Italy  that  struck  the  hours,  which  is  the 
earliest  instance  on  record:  and  it  appears  that  some  such 
kind  of  horologe  was  about  the  same  period  fixed  to  the 
famous  clock-house  near  Westminster  HaJl,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1288.  In  1292  a  similar 
clock  was  constructed  for  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Warner,  in  the  description  of  Glastonbury  Cathe- 
dral, from  his  work  entitled  "  A  Walk  through  the  Wes- 
tern Counties,"  has  the  following  passage:  "  The  northern 
transept  contains  a  curious  old  specimen  of  the  arg  horo~ 
logicn,  or  ancient  clock-making:  it  is  a  dial  constructed 
by  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  called  Peter  Lightfoot,  about 
the  year  1325,  of  complicated  design  and  ingenious  exe- 
cution :  on  its  face  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  other 
astronomical  particulars  are  contrived  to  be  represented, 
and  an  horizontal  frame  work  at  the  summit  of  the  dial 
exhibits,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  a  party  of  knights 
armed  for  the  tournay  pursuing  each  other  on  horseback 
with  a  rotatory  motion." 

In  Rymcr's  Foedera  mention  is  made  of  protection 
granted  by  Edward  III.,  in  1368,  to  some  Dutchmen  who 
were  "  Orlogiers  ;"  and  Richard  Wallingford  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,,  from  1377  to  1399, 
made  a  clock  for  the  abbey  at  that  place. 

Pendulum  clocks,  whereby  the  measure  of  time  is  re- 
duce<I  to  the  greatest  precision,  are  but  of  recent  date. 
The  honour  of  the  invention  is  disputed  by  Hnjgens  and 
Galileo  ;  "  the  former,  who  ha-,  written  a  volume  on  the 
aubject,  declares  it  was  first  put  in  practice  in  the  year 
1657,  and  the  defKrription  thereof  printed  in  1658. 
Becker,  Denora  Tntijxfritt  dimetkivH  Tlimria,  anno  1680, 
contends  for  Galileo,  and  relates,  though  at  second  hand, 
the  whole  history  of  the  invention,  adding  that  one  Tres- 
ler,  clockmaker  to  the  then  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
made  the  first  pendulum  clock  at  Florence,  by  direction 
of  Galileo  (ialilei  ;  a  pattern  of  which  was  brought  into 
Holland.  The  academy  del*  Cimento  say  exprefsly,  that 
the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  movement  of  a 
clock  was  first  put  in  practice  by  his  son  Vincenzo  Gali- 
lei, in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  ii  certain 
the  invention  never  flourished  till  it  came  into  Huygens' 
hands,  who  insists  on  it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  first  pendulum  clock  made'in  EnglanH  was  in 
the  year  1662,  by  Mr.  Fromantil,  a  Dutchman." 

Having  traced  the  origin  and  progressive  improvrmenu 
in  clocks,  which  in  their  original  state  implied  those  ma- 
chines used  in  ascertaining  the  flight  of  time  by  striking 
the  hours  upon  a  bell,  called  In  old  German  dock,  and 
from  thence  in  French  «»<•  cloche,  we  proceed  to  the 
pocket  movement  of  a  similar  use,  denominated  a 

WATCH, 

which  is  the  latest  name  given  to  that  minute  piece  of 
mechanism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  clock,  which,  as 
before  obscrve«l,  denote<l  the  passing  time  by  sound  and 
sight,  while  the  watch  expressed  it  by  sight  only. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  oritrinally  werecalleii 
dials,  not  watches,  because  they  exhibited  the  fleeting 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  that,  from  the  like  cause,  the  part 
on  which  the  hours  are  marked  on  both  clocks  and 
watches,  is  yet  denominated  the  ili.il  plate.  This  poeket 
dial  is  now  generally  called  a  watcli,  a  name  thought  to 
have  been  given  to  it  from  the  term  watch  having  been 
antiently  applinl  to  the  time  when  centinels  paraded  ; 
from  whence  also  we  ha\-e  styled  our  civil  guardians  of  the 
night  watch  or  watchmen  :  and  on  shipboanl  we  still  use 
the  term  watch  for  the  divisions  of  nautical  duty,  morn- 


ing watch,  mid  watch,  &c.,  although  watching  is  properly 
only  applicable  to  night,  and  warding  to  day  duty,  and  is 
so  distinguisl>ed  in  all  respectable  old  authorities. 

Now,  however,  we  have  watches  that  regularly  strike  tlie 
hours  and  quarters,  called  striking-watches  ;  and  others 
which  only  strike  on  the  pressure  of  a  spring,  termed  re- 
peaters ;  and  we  distinguish  a  watch  from  a  clock,  not 
only  from  the  latter  being  generally  impelled  by  a  pen- 
dulum, though  sometimes  also  by  springs,  but  chiefly 
from  a  watch  being  so  contrived  as  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

The  precise  period  when  watches  were  first  used  is  not 
known  :  the  earliest  on  record  were  invented  at  Nurem- 
burg,  by  Peter  Hele,  in  the  year  1490,  and  called  "  Nu- 
remburg  Eggs,"  on  account  of  their  oval  form  ;  and 
most  of  the  antient  watches  in  tlie  different  collections  of 
our  antiquaries,  and  that  of  the  late  Sir  Ashton  Lever, 
were  of  such  figure.  In  1500  George  Purbach,  a  mathe- 
matician of  Vienna,  possessed  a  watch  that  describefl 
•econds,  which  he  applied  to  the  purpose  of  taking  astro- 
nomical observations,  so  that  they  must  then  have  arrived 
at  great  perfection.  A  watch  thought  to  have  belonged  to 
Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who  reigne<l  from  1305 
to  1398,  was  said  to  havs  been  dug  up  at  Bruce  castle  not 
many  years  cince  ;  but  this  story  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  no  foundation  in  truth.  The  emperor  CharleH  V.  is 
stated  to  have  had  several  watches,  with  which  he  was 
accustomed,  after  hit  abdication,  to  amuse  himself,  by 
trying  to  keep  them  all  in  an  exact  agreement  of  time  ; 
but  it  is  assertetl  by  moiiern  authors,  that  they  were  only 
small  table  clocks.  Our  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  live<l  at 
the  Mme  period,  is  declared  by  Derham,  who  published 
his  Physieo-Theology  in  1514,  likewise  to  have  had  a 
a  watch  which  continued,  during  Derham's  life,  to  keep 
time  correctly.  It  is  nevertheless  now  contended,  that 
thene  machines  were  invente«l  only  so  recendy  as  the  year 
I65K,  and  that  they  owe  their  origin  either  to  Dr.  Hooke, 
our  own  countryman,  or  M.  Huygens  ;  but  to  which  of 
these  two  distinguished  philosopders  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vention is  due,  the  learneil  have  not  yet  been  able  posi- 
tively to  dedde.  By  many  it  is  conjecture*!  that  both 
these  great  roechaniral  geniuses  invented  n  similar  ma- 
chine about  the  same  period  ;  and  a  watch  after  the  model 
of  those  made  by  Hooke  and  Huygens,  was  presented  to 
our  Charles  the  Second  with  this  inscription  : — "  Robert 
Hooke  invent.  l«58.     T.  Tompion  fecit  1675." 

From  that  time  watches  have  gradually  improved  to  so 
very  consiilerable  a  degree,  as  to  be  regarded  by  some  as 
having  attained  their  neplutt  ultra;  and  they  are  now  con- 
strucieil  with  such  extreme  accuracy  as  not  to  vary  many 
seconds  in  the  course  of  a  year,  whence  thny  are  empha- 
tically denominated  timepieces,  to  mark  that  astonishing 
precision  of  action. 

Repeaters,  or  such  clocks  and  watches  as  strike  the 
hour,  and  the  quarters,  by  the  pulling  of  a  string,  or 
pressure  of  a  spring,  are  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Harlow,  who  first  put  the  contriv- 
ance into  practice  to  dorks  in  the  yt^r  1676,  though  he 
did  not  apply  his  invention  to  watches  until  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  he  procured  a  patent  ;  but  Abra- 
ham Quar*  having  made  and  shown  to  the  king  and 
council  a  watch  upon  the  like  principle,  to  which  a  pre- 
ference was  given,  the  same  was  explained  in  the  Gazette, 
to  the  injury  of  Barlow's  fame  and  interest. — CJaci*  Co- 
kndaria. 

MAN. 

"In  consequence  of  possessing  the  intellectual  nature, 
raan  ditt'ers  so  much  from  the  rest  of  animated  nature 
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that  he  can  hardly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  system. 
It  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  he  is  material,  liis  body  must 
obey  the  laws  of  matter,  or  overcome  them  only  by 
means  of  organisation  mechanically  fitted  for  that  pur- 
pose, just  as  is  the  case  with  other  animals;  but  when 
we  come  to  study  the  structure  of  his  body,  and  the 
functions  which  it  is  capable  of  performing,  we  find  that 
they  are  regulated  by  principles  to  which  there  is  nothing 
analogous  in  the  rest  of  creation. 

"  When  we  examine  the  other  animals  in  conjunction 
with  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  they  exist, 
we  find  so  perfect  a  coincidence  between  the  animal  and 
the  circumstances,  that  we  can  only  say  the  one  is  made 
for  the  other,  and  that  the  animal  is  perfect  in  its  place. 
One  is  fitted  for  one  climate  and  surface,  and  another  for 
another ;  but  they  are  all  equally  well-fitted  for  their 
several  places :  and  when  we  attempt  to  take  them  out  of 
these,  their  nature  resists  ;  and,  if  we  push  the  case  to 
extremities,  their  life  yields.  But  man  is  not  completely 
in  his  element  any  where  in  wild  nature,  and  as  little 
can  w^e  say  that  any  where  he  is  completely  out  of  it. 

"  Place  man  in  the  very  richest  spot  that  can  be  found 
upon  earth,  and  notwithstanding  the  richest  luxuriance 
of  nature — that  luxuriance  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
creatures  wanton,  as  it  were,  in  the  fulness  of  enjoy- 
ment,— there  is  so  far  from  being  enough  there  for  the 
full  developement  of  his  powers,  that  these  seem  to  remain 
inert  and  he  to  languish,  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of 
that  plenty  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  set." — British 
Cyclopedia. 

LThe  distinction  between  man  and  the  inferior  animal 
creature  is  infinite.  No  doubt  man  is  a  material  being 
like  other  animals,  but  so  is  Nature  herself,  she  is  mate- 
rial also  ;  this  is  no  proof  of  imperfection,  but  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  that  experience  which  gives  birth 
to  scientific  knowledge.  There  is  this  remarkable  difter- 
ence  between  man  and  the  brute  creatures ;  that  man 
only  is  a  scientific  and  progressive  animal.  Whatever 
symptoms  of  science  and  progress  any  other  animal 
posesses,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  resemblances 
than  realities ;  sometimes  a  dog  may  be  taught  to  do 
many  things  which  give  evidence  of  foresight  and  con- 
catenation of  ideas  ;  but  it  cannot  communicate  its  dis- 
coveries to  another,  and  very  little  is  the  amount  of  ex- 
perience which  it  can  acquire.  A  cow  has  been  known  to 
fift  the  latch  of  a  gate,  and  go  out  of  the  inclosure,  but 
it  could  never  teach  the  trick  to  the  herd,  who  stood 
like  brainless  boobies,  lowing  and  murmuring  until  their 
accomplislied  porteress  made  her  appearance  and  gave 
them  release.  The  greatest  idiot  ever  suckled  by  woman 
has  more  intelhgence,  art,  and  mechanical  skill,  than  the 
most  perfect  of  the  brute  creation ;  but  the  limited  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  the  latter,  whose  ideas  extend  not 
beyond  the  present  spot  and  moment,  when  compared 
with  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  who  analyzes  the  past 
and  anticipates  the  future  eternity,  whose  ideas  extend 
to  the  infinity  of  creation,  and  whose  genius  investigates 
the  elements  of  natin-e,  and  forms  new  combinations,  new 
worlds  and  systems,  like  nature  herself,  is  so  exceedingly 
contemptible  that  the  one  may  be  called  the  one  extreme, 
the  other,  the  opposite.  "What  has  led  some  to  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  difference  is  but  trivial  between  man  and 
the  brute,  is  the  contemplation  of  man  in  the  infancy 
of  intelligence  and  morals,  overlooking  his  unhmited 
capabilities.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  in- 
finity of  the  distinction  which  subsists  between  man  and 
those  animals  subjected  to  his  control,  that  he  himself  can 
descend  as  far  beneath  them  in  folly  and  brutaUty  as  he 
rises  above  them.     He  has  the  hell  and  the  heaven  of  in- 


tellect and  morals  within  him.  He  is  a  beautiful,  a  com- 
plete image  of  Nature  herself.  "  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image  ;"  and  he  is  so  in  a  peculiar  sense,  for  he  can 
do  both  good  and  evil  to  excess.  Man  is  the  one  ex- 
treme, the  inferior  animals  are  the  opposite  extreme. 
These  extremes  correspond  to  the  extremes  of  unity  and 
division ;  therefore  there  is  one  species  in  the  one  extreme, 
and  infinite  variety  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  until  the 
social  unity  of  the  human  race  be  accomplished,  that  its 
godhead  can  be  complete.  Division  is  mortal,  unity  im- 
mortal. Hence  an  argument  for  the  immortality  of 
man.  Brutes  can  never  be  socialized,  that  is,  they  have 
not  the  principle  of  unity  within  them.] 

Thermometers. — There  are  two  liquids  in  use  fo^ 
the  construction  of  thermometers,  mercury  and  spirit  of 
wine.  Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  Mercury  can 
withstand  a  very  high  temperature,  and  spirit  of  wine  a 
very  low  temperature.  The  latter  cannot  be  frozen. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  can  measure  the  gradations  of 
furnace  heat.  This  is  generally  done  by  a  bar  of  pla- 
lina,  the  most  valuable  metal  in  existence,  and  the  least 
fusible  by  heat.  Its  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction 
by  cold  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
power  of  the  most  intense  furnace.  Such  an  instrument 
is  called  a  pyrometer  (or  fire  measurer).  There  are 
several  different  thermometrical  scales  used  throughout 
Europe,  which  caused  considerable  confusion  and  unpro- 
fitable trouble  in  the  scientific  world.  Our  own  scale  is 
that  of  Fahrenheit,  a  Dutch  merchant,  in  which  the 
freezing  point  is  82,  and  the  boihng  of  water  212.  The 
centigrade  is  used  in  France,  freezing  point  0,  boiling 
point  100.  Reaumur's  has  the  boiling  point  80.  De 
Lisle's  is  a  descending  scale,  boiling  point  zero,  or  no- 
thing. This  is  in  use  in  Russia.  This  all  produces 
the  same  effect  as  a  difference  of  language,  in  causing  a 
separation  between  the  scientific  pursuits  of  different  na- 
tions, and  preventing  that  free  and  social  intercourse, 
without  which  ilhberal  and  Umited  views  of  all  subjects 
must  to  a  certain  extent  possess  the  minds  of  nations  and 
individuals.  ^^____ 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  read  R.  L.'s  Essay  on  Friendship  with  pleasure 
and  approve  of  the  sentiments  contained;  hut  whilst  we 
moralize  occasionally,  we  always  connect  our  maxims 
with  some  useful  matter-of-fact  information,  which  is 
cognizable  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  senses.  We  have  set 
out  upon  this  principle,  and  we  mean  to  abide  by  it :  good 
morals  are  not  to  be  accomplished  either  without  or  before 
instruction.  The  morality  and  the  scientific  intelligence 
of  the  people  must  progress  together.  Hence  our  system 
is  neither  to  give  scientific  analysis  without  moral  con- 
clusions, nor  moral  imtr action  without  scientific  analy- 
sis; but  to  build  the  former  upon  the  latter — and  we  wish 
our  Correspondents  to  remember  this. 

Tfie  Printer  says  the  Essay  on  Aphorisms  must  stand 
over  till  next  week. 

One  of  the  Unwashed  is  just  received;  we  have  not  yet 
perused  it. 

In  our  last  article  on  Geology,  4000  years  ago  was  substi- 
tuted for  4000  B.  C.  Tlie  mistake,  however,  might  almost 
be  maintained  as  a  literal  fact.       
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  now  investigate  a  very  nice  and  important 
question,  namely,  whether  the  good  or  the  evil  of  Nature 
predominates. 

This  question  divides  itself  into  two  departments ;  the 
one  relates  to  evil  and  good  co-existent ;  the  other  to  evil 
and  good  in  succession.  The  former  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance  to  our  present  purpose,  and  therefore  we  shall 
pass  it  over  in  a  very  summary  manner,  leaving  it  to  the 
judgment  or  the  humour  of  each  of  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine the  case  for  himself,  provided  only  that  he  take  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  and  not  that  partial,  indivl. 
dual  view  which  still  perverts  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  whole  species  to  such  a  degree  as  proves  disgusting  to 
the  refined  and  generalizing  mind.  But  the  determina. 
tion  of  the  question  in  favour  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  at 
present  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrine  which 
we  teach. 

It  is  to  the  progress  of  Nature  that  we  look  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Existing  institutions,  systems,  and 
dispensations,  arc  merely  upon  a  par  with  existent  indivi. 
duals  of  animals  and  plants ;  they  for  are  ever  changing, 
for  ever  dying,  and  reproducing  their  likenesses.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  most  momentous  interest  is,  what 
is  to  be  the  result  of  these  progressive  changes ;  which 
extreme  is  to  preponderate  ? — is  the  progress  to  move  on- 
ward everlastingly  toward  good  ;  or  is  it  at  any  time  to 
retrograde  towards  evil  ? — have  we  better  reaaon  to  en- 
courage hope  than  fear  of  futurity  ? 

I  his  point,  we  think,  is  very  easily  settled.  There 
I  youth,  a  manhood,  and  an  old  age ;  a  birth,  and  a  dis- 
solution ;  not  that  there  are  any  limits  to  the  progress 
of  mind,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  sphere  of  its  operationi 
in  this  part  of  creation.  There  are  limits  to  population, 
limits  to  production,  limits  to  fuel,  limits  to  cultivation, 
limits  to  geographical,  geological,  astronomical  disco- 
veries, limits  to  improvement  in  every  one  of  the  sciences, 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  progress  in  the  present 
state  of  being.  But  before  such  a  consummation  as  this 
arrives,  the  world  will  be  all  niltivated,  the  inhabitants 
all  civilized,  unity  of  sentiment  upon  all  general  subjects 
will  prevail ;  and  comparative  perfection,  such  perfection 
as  a  planet  will  admit  of,  will  be  attained  in  every  one  of 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  for  all  must  progress  and  be  per- 
fectcd  together,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  one  science,  the 
science  of  Nature.  This  is  the  millennium  that  we  antici- 
pate ;  it  is  but  a  temporary  state  of  being,  not  from  any 
want  of  unity  and  Inclination  in  the  human  species  to 
continue  it,  but  from  a  deficiency  of  material  for  the  in- 


satiable  infinitude  of  the  human  mind  to  work  upon ; 
hence,  aU  religions,  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  phi- 
osophical  doctrine,  have  taught  that  this  long-promised, 
long-desired  age  of  unanimity  and  happiness  will  prove 
but  a  limited  period.  The  Christian  religion  says  one 
thousand  years,  during  which  tlie  human  race  will  enjoy 
the  fniits  of  the  labour  of  six  thousand  previous  years,  as 
a  working  man  on  the  Sabbath-day  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his 
six  days'  labour,  and  relaxes  himself  from  his  toil ;  it  is 
merely  a  Sabbath ;  and  then  the  whole  process  of  labour 
commences  anew,  or  the  whole  is  dissolved  for  a  recom- 
mencement. This  is  not  only  a  reasonable  doctrine,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  perfectly  concJuslTe,  as  it  is  in  accordance 
with  all  the  established  laws  of  Nature's  action  in  this 
planet ;  still,  however,  in  ordinary  language,  wc  do  not 
hesitate  to  talk  of  the  progress  of  the  species  going  on 
for  ever. 

This  dissolution  is  no  defect  in  Nature  ;  it  is  merely 
the  resolution  of  all  things  into  unity.  The  political  and 
religious  systems  of  all  ages  are  first  united,  terminated, 
and  consummated.  They  are  like  the  individuals  who 
found  and  compose  them.  Then  greater  and  greater 
systems  unite,  in  infinite  prograssion ;  and  although  it 
be  going  rather  beyond  the  bounds  of  certainty  to  say 
that  all  the  planetary  systems  shall  one  day  have  a  cen. 
tral  union,  yet  it  is  quite  in  consistency  with  tlie  law  of 
Nature's  progress  to  suppose  it.  Upon  this  idea  one  of 
the  most  sublime,  the  most  practical,  the  most  philoso. 
phical  visions  of  refined  and  elevated  fancy  may  be  erected, 
which  is  innocent  at  least,  and  ennobling  to  the  human 
mind,  if  not  literally  correct,  and  infinitely  more  exhila- 
rating than  the  doctrines  of  everlasting  night,  which  are 
so  grateful  to  the  modem  disciples  of  the  old  French  phi. 
losophy.  The  universal  gathering  of  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  solar  system  in  their  common  centre  of 
light  and  motion,  is  not  more  unlikely,  nor  more  impos. 
sible  to  Nature,  than  the  union  of  the  working- classes,  the 
union  of  sects,  or  termination  of  wars,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  political  and  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  it  is 
the  same  idea  of  reformation  and  union  extended,  and  a 
splendid  subject  for  an  epic  poem,  to  which  we  hope 
some  poetical  genius  will  speedily  treat  us. 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  partial  and  local  systems,  the 
result  must  invariably  be  extended  or  greater  good.  This 
is  the  simple  inference  which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  the  unity  of  Nature.  Harmony 
never  can  bring  forth  everlasting  discord;  union,  everlast- 
ing disunion;  and  order,  everlasting  confusion.  Now  we 
know  from  overflowing  evidence,  that  universal  harmony 
prevails  in  the  operations  of  Nature's  laws ;  they  are 
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unchangeable — the  some  yesterday^  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
This  is  the  harmony  of  coexistent  laws  and  modes  of 
action,  and  the  harmony  of  progress  must  correspond 
with  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  is 
so  much  discord  in  Nature,  if  her  laws  are  harmonious, 
and  her  progress  the  same  ?     We  answer,  it  is  only  the 
ignorance  of  the  individual  which  creates  the  discord, 
which  must  gradually  disappear  as  knowledge  progresses; 
and  no  sooner  shall  unanimity  on  the  first  principles  of 
Nature  prevail,  than  public  peace  and  prosperity  shall 
come  along  with  it.  The  operations  of  systematic  thought 
in  each  individual  mind  are  working  to  a  general  combi- 
nation  and  the  rapidly  increasing  means  of  correspond- 
ence and  social  intercourse  are  daily  facilitating  its  ac- 
complishment ;  so  that  the  discord  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  the  discord  of  general,  but  individual  Nature ;  and 
without  it  there  could  be  no  progress,  no  variety.  Nature 
is  unchangeable  as  a  whole,  but  for  ever  changing  in  her 
parts ;  and  thus  she  (or  God)  is  both  changeable  and  un- 
changeable at  one  and  the  same  time.     Hence  the  folly  of 
those  arguments  which  oppose  religions  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  changeable  character.     They  can  only  be 
used  by  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
*'  Progress."  The  arguments  are  quite  conclusive  against 
the  final  truth  or  perfection  of  any  system  of  religion 
which  is  not  universal ;  but  not  effectual  against  its  divi- 
nity, for  nothing  is  more  changeable  than  divinity. 

It  is  in  this  changeable  department  of  Nature  alone  that 
progress  can  exist ;  and  wherever  that  progress,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  progress  of  mankind,  is  intellectual;  where- 
soever the  experience  of  the  past  is  accumulated  and 
acted  upon  by  successive  generations,  there  can  be  ho  re- 
trograde movement.  Any  relaxation  of  activity  which  can 
take  place  wiU  settle  down  into  the  quietude  of  age. 

The  consummation  of  all  the  great  dispensations  of 
Nature  is,  without  doubt,  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  great 
goodness.  She  was,  no  doubt,  in  earnest  when  she  arranged 
the  various  systems  of  which  the  universe  is  composed ; 
and  she  is  equally  in  earnest  in  conducting  their  move- 
ments with  such  unchangeable  nicety.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  chaos  within  her  rich  domains ;  no  jostling 
of  stars,  planets,  or  systems  in  the  heavens  above;  and 
equal  distinctness  and  order  of  arrangement  in  the  earth 
beneath.  This  convinces  us  that  her  great  plans  are 
good ;  and  is  a  sufficient  security  that  the  subordinate 
plans,  which  are  conducted  by  man,  will  converge  in  the 
same  focus  of  general  utility. 

The  application  of  this  axiom,  for  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one,  is  of  great  importance.  We  have  often 
been  opposed  by  the  religious  world,  upon  the  plea  of 
putting  a  negative  upon  all  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  su- 
perstitious and  horrific  fears,  which  are  inspired  by  the 
priesthood,  in  maintaining  that  the  source  of  evil  and 
good,  error  and  truth,  is  one;  that,  such  being  the  case, 
our  doctrine  must  be  subversive  of  human  happiness, 
inasmuch  as  it  destroys  some  of  the  finest  and  the  noblest 
feelings  which  cheer  the  progress  and  illumine  the  gloom 
of  the  short  allotted  span  of  existence.  We  answer, 
that  no  such  accusation  can  alight  upon  us,  for  our  doc- 
trine of  progress  from  evil  to  good,  our  doctrine  of  uni- 


versal harmony,  evidently  implies  that  the  truth  and  the 
good  must  ultimately  prevail;  that  the  evil  is  of  temporary 
duration,  everlastingly  changing  and  progressing  towards 
better ;  but  that  good  is  the  goal  to  which  the  evil  ad- 
vances. We  destroy  the  evil  only,  and  not  the  good ; 
the  falseliood  only,  and  not  the  truth ;  the  fear  only,  and 
not  the  hope.  We  never  yet  lifted  our  voice  nor  moved 
our  pen  against  the  highest  and  fondest  hopes  of  huma- 
nity, and  never  will.  We  should  accomplish  no  good 
by  destroying  them:  but  we  know  very  well  that  their 
destruction  is  impossible.  We  choose  rather,  therefore, 
to  sail  along  with  them,  and  enjoy  the  consolation  which 
they  inspire. 

We  shall  give  a  common-place  instance,  which  was 
urged  against  us  by  a  preacher  of  old  Christianity,  a  few 
weeks  ago.    "  If,"  says  he,  "  truth  and  error  come  both 
from  one  source,  how  am  I  in  my  reUgion  to  distinguish 
the  truth  from  the  error  .f*     I  am  told  that   '  the  wicked 
shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal;'  don't  you  destroy  my  hopes  entirely, 
by  making  it  problematical  whether  this  be  true  in  part 
or  in  whole?  "     We  replied,  "  No,  we  destroy  no  hope; 
we  never  lift  our  hand  against  hope ;  hope  is  not  an  evil. 
Hope  does  not  extort  tithes  to  pay  lazy  and  luxurious 
priests,  for  hope  is  its  own  priest.     It  is  fear  alone  which 
supports  the  priesthood,  and  the  whole  mystery  of  cleri- 
cal iniquity.    '  There  is  no  fear  in  love,'  says  an  apostle; 
'  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear;  b^ause  fear  hath  torment: 
he  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love.'     Love  gains 
the  victory,  and  so  does  truth;  hence,  wherever  we  find 
good  and  evil  intermixed  in  religions,  we  lay  it  down  as 
a  universal  rule  to  receive  the  good  and  reject  the  evil; 
at  the  same  time  that  we  regard  them  both  as  divine. 
Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  do  so  without  an  ample  suf- 
ficiency of  other  reasons,  nor  without  giving  a  definite 
meaning  to  the  errors  we  reject.     Nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  passage  you  have  quoted,  '  the  wicked  shall 
go  into  everlasting  punishment.'     Who  are  the  wicked  ? 
the  man,  or  his  principles  }    When  he  changes  his  prin- 
ciples from  bad  to  good,  he  becomes  good;  and  when  he 
changes  from  good  to  bad,  he  becomes  bad ;  which  shows 
the  good  or  the  evil  to  be  in  the  principle  alone.     Hence 
the  destruction  of  wickedness  alone  can  be  inferred  from 
a  saying  like  this,   contained  in  a    book    like   that." 
"  Then,"  replied  the  other,    "  it  follows  that  the  good 
principle  only,  not  the  individual,  will  be  preserved ;  and 
this  completes  the  destruction  of  my  hopes ! "     "  The 
verv  contrary  follows  from  the  law  of  progress,  and  the 
ultimate  subjection  of  evil  to  good;  for  if  it  be  an  evil 
to  be  destroyed,  it  is  a  good  to  be  preserved ;  it  follows, 
then,  from  the  doctrine  of  Good  anp  Evil,  that  the 
promise  may  be  literally  received,  the  curse  literally  re- 
jected, whilst  both  are  spiritually  true  in  respect  to  prin- 
ciples.   All  men  are  wicked;   the  destruction  of  their 
wickedness  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be  conferred 
upon  them.     Even  the  fearful  are  to  be  cast  alive  into 
the  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xxi.  8),  and  this  includes  all  those 
who  through  fear  support  a  luxurious  priesthood,  and  a 
system  of  religious  mockery.     You  accuse  us  of  destroy, 
ing  your  hopes;  yourselves  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
hope,  for  if  your  doctrine  be  true,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
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the  broad  way  to  perdition.  But  we  have  one  eternal 
axiom,  which  all  Nature  and  all  Scripture  conspire  to  con- 
firm; and  by  this  one  axiom  we  destroy  all  fear,  and  en- 
courage all  hope;  for  we  prove  to  demonstration  that 
Nature  progresses  to  good,  and  that  all  evil,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  must  gradually  disappear." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  &c 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  general  laws  by  which 
Nature  has  arranged  her  component  parts  in  the  com- 
bination of  her  elementary  principles,  we  shall  now  see 
how  these  laws  apply  to  the  formation  of  ths  gross  mate- 
rial arrangement  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong.  We 
shall  find  that  it  is  fashioned  upon  the  original  model, 
which  seems  to  be  tlie  ''beau  ideal"  of  universal  nature. 
There  are  seven  primary  planets  which  move  roimd  the 
gun ;  there  are  eighteen  satellites,  and  four  asteroids,  or 
little  planets,  which  divide  the  system  into  two  great  di- 
visions :  the  model,  omitting  the  minor  bodies,  may  be 
represented  as  follows  :— 

^•••«  ••• 

The  SUN,  then  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  for 
the  first  division ;  afterwards,  at  a  greater  proportionate 
distance  than  divides  the  members  of  the  first  division, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus :  compare  this  with  the  di- 
vision of  light,  and  you  find  the  resemblanoe  perfect. 
Light  for  the  Sun ;  then   red,  orange,  yeUow,  green-r 
blue,  indigo,  violet.  Red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green,  u  we 
observed  in  our  last,  are  the  division  of  light  and  heatf^ 
(oxygen,  &c.) ;  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  the  division  of 
cold  and  darkness— (hydrogen).    Mercury,  the  Earth, 
and  Jupiter  represent  the  three  original  colours,  red,  yel- 
low, blue.     The  greatest  heat  is  in  the  red,  and  Mercury 
is  nearest  the  sun  ;  the  greatest  light  is  in  yellow,  and  the 
Earth  is  the  best  illuminated  of  all  the  planets,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  nearly  as  well  illuminated  during  the  day  as  Mer- 
cury and  Venus ;  and  being  provided  with  a  satdlite,  with 
which  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  are  not,  it  enjoys  the 
superior    advantage  of    "  moonhght  day,"  a  privilege 
which  belongs  to  no  other  planet  in  the    division  of 
light;  and   the  three  great  planets  in  the  division  of 
darkness  have  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  light  both  by 
night  and  by  day.     This  is  the  true  scientific  reason  why 
the  Earth  is  provided  witli  a  satellite ;  there  is  no  accident 
in  it.    Philosophers  have  entered  into  many  ridicokms 
speculations  concerning  these  satellites ;  some  have  sup- 
posed they 'are  fragments  of  planets  burst  by  some  fturious 
convulsion  of  nature ;  and  many  other  chaotic  notions  of 
their  chaotic  origin,  have  amused  the  leisure  hours    of 
the  disciples  of  chaos.    These  notions  may  be  correct, 
but  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  there  is  a  better  reaaon 
for  every  thing,    and  that  there  is  not  a  planet  in  the 
system,  nor  a  political  or  rcUgious  establishment  within 
the  planet  itself,  which  has  not  as  definite  and  precise  a 
meaning,  end,  and  purpose,  as  any  bone,  muscle,  or  nerve 
of  the  human  body. 

Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  there  are  four  little  as- 
teroids,  which  cross  each  otlier's  orbits,  so  that  their 
orbits  mingle  with  each  other.    This  expresses,  in  the 


only  way  in  which  a  solid  mo<lel  can  express  it,  the  four- 
fold compounds  which  divide  the  seven  colours  into  three 
and  four,  or  the  musical  notes  into  three  simple  and  four 
compound  ;  and  they  also  completely  tally  with  that  uni- 
versal notion  which  has  prevailed  amongst  all  people  of 
the  four  ages  or  empires  which  have  divided  the  human 
family,  and  created  bloodshed  and  strife  amongst  all  the 
interests  of  mankind.     These  four  ages  are  incorporated 
with  aU  the  poetic  writings  of  the  ancients.     Ser^nus  in- 
forms us  that  the  prediction  originated  with  the  Cumean 
Sibyl ;  and  Probus  also  declares  that  she  predicted  the 
"  Palingenesia,"  or  universal  r^eneration,  after  the  re- 
volution of  the  four  ages.     The  same  idea  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  seers,  who  usually  described  the 
church,  or  human  family,  under  a  seven -fold  character. 
The  seven  churches,  the  seven  spirits,  seven  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  seven  horns  of  the  lamb,  seven  stars,  &c.,  are  only 
different  modes  of  describing  the  seven-fold  features  of 
the  great  cathoUc  or  universal   Jerusalem.    "What  be 
these  ?"  said  the  prophet  Zechariah  when  he  beheld /bur 
horns  which  scattered  the  nation ;  and  the  angel  answered, 
"  These  are  the  horns  which  have  scattered  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Jenisalem." 

The  ancients  generally  distinguished  these  ages  by  the 
names  of  the  four  metals— gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron. 
These  sane  all  very  tastefully  arranged  in  Nebuchadnexsar's 
eelebraied  image ;  the  head  of  gold,  the  breaats  and  arms 
of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  1^  of 
iron: — the  Chaldean,  the  Medo. Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  empirea.  After  that,  the  little  stone  appean, 
which  breakB  the  image  in  pieces,  and  founds  the  universal 
empire.  **  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God 
of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  de. 
stroyed,  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  otlier  people  ; 
but  it  shall  bresk  in  pieces  and  consume  all  those  king- 
doms, and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."  The  same  may  be 
aaid  of  the  four  beasts. 

This  idea  is  very  besutifully  illtutrated  in  the  five 
senses,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  another  article. 
Foot  of  the  senses  are  partial,  or  local ;  the  fifth,  which  is 
the  sense  of  feding,  is  miiversal,  and  comprehends  all 
the  rest :  hence.  Nature,  in  following  up  the  order  of  the 
■cases,  arrives  at  universality  at  thefi/th  stage,  wliich  is  a 
perfect  note  in  the  musical  monochord,  and  corresponds 
with  yellow,  or  the  greateat  light  in  the  seven  colours, 
counting  from  darkness  upwards ;  and  it  corresponds  with 
Jupiter,  or  the  greatest  bulk,  counting  from  Merauyout- 
wards. 

The  descent  from  gold  to  iron,  in  the  enumeration  of 
these  four  ages  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  deceitfulnesi 
of  truth  to  the  ignorant  mind  ;  it  has  even,  to  the  modem 
and  more  enlightened  mind,  the  appearance  of  a  gradual 
deterioration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  descent  from  the  more 
predotts  to  the  least  precious.  But  this  is  an  illusion  of 
the  ear ;  it  is  not  a  descent,  but  an  ascent ;  the  golden  age 
is  the  age  of  barbarism,  the  least  liberal  and  extended, 
when  men  first  b^n  to  form  themselves  into  society,  and 
hold  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other.  Then  gold 
is  accounted  the  most  precious  of  all  metals ;  it  is  the 
fummum  bonum  of  human  happiness.  As  knowledge 
progresses,  the  least  splendid  metals  then  b^in  to  be 
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more  and  more  appreciated,  till  finally,  at  the  consum- 
mation of  the  progress  of  civilization,  iron  assumes  the 
supremacy  over  all,  and  rules  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  succession  may  be 
esteemed  a  progress  to  perfection :  gold  is  a  rare  metal, 
silver  less  so,  brass  still  less,  and  iron  the  most  common. 
The  next  age  embraces  all. 

We  have  made  a  strange  digression  from    the  solar 
system  to  the  age  of  iron,  but  it  is  all  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  our  views  of  the  harmony  of  Nature ;  there- 
fore our  readers  must  just  be  contented  to  follow  us, 
■whilst  we  run  up  and  down  the  surface  of  existence, 
snuffing,  and  smeUing,  and  poking  our  nose  into  every 
thing.     They  will  be  sure  to  learn  something  from  us,  if 
they  are  not  already  perfect,  as  some  folks  either  are,  or 
think  they  are.    New  minds  view  Nature  with  new  eyes; 
and  when  new  views  are  pointed  out,  new  modes  of  rea- 
soning and  improved  systems  of  philosophy  are  the  con- 
sequence.    True  philosophy  is  only  refined  superstition. 
Every  thing,  even  superstition,  is  good  when  it  is  well 
polished.     What  is  a  looking-glass,  but  earth  or  sand? — 
what  is  a  diamond,  but  a  piece  of  charcoal  ? — what  is  a 
razor,  but  a  piece  of  pig-iron  polished  ? — what  is  a  poor 
Irishman,  but  live  potatoes .''     A  true  philosopher  is  a 
tiniversal  chemist;  he  decomposes  every  subject,  and  re- 
<iuces  it  to  its  original  elements ;  and  as  a  chemist  finds 
the  most  useful  ingredients  in  the  most  useless  com- 
pounds, so  the  real  philosopher  will  convince  the  world 
at  last  that  that  which  is  least  honourable  in  the  sight  of 
men  contains  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

This  is  an  age  of  knowledge ;  and  matter  of  fact,  as 
they  call  it,  is  in  great  repute.     Thousands  of  individu- 
als are  employed  in  gathering  mere  scraps  of  information 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  people  for  real  facts  ;  and 
verily  they  are  provided  with  facts;  but  they  are  like  the 
Sibyl's  leaves,  flying  in  the  wind,  and  no  one  to  arrange 
them  in  order.     Hence  the  confusion  which  prevails  in 
the  world  of  opinion.     We  have  lectures  upon  all  the 
sciences,  by  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  the 
age,  men  of  invention  and  discovery,  who  are  always 
adding  to  the  ample  stock  of  useful  information,  and  are 
practically  conversant  to  an  extreme  nicety  with  the  de- 
partments of  knowledge  which  they  possess;  but  there  is 
this  singular  peculiarity  about  them  all,  that  they  never 
compare  the  first  principles  of  their  own  science  with  the 
first  principles  of  other  sciences.     There  is  no  science  of 
unity  or  analogy,  no  comparison  instituted  between  the 
different  departments  of  nature:  on  this  account  the  idea 
still  prevails  that  the  sciences   are  distinct  from  each 
other :  and  when  such  separation  of  mind  exists  in  the 
leading  department  of  human  society,  what  else  can  we 
expect  but  division  in  the  system  throughout,  extending 
even  to  the  minutest  veins  and  arteries  of  social  life?     It 
is  vain  to  attempt  unity  of  any  kind  until  this  species  of 
amity  is  accomplished,  for  science  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  world.     Science  contains  the  ma- 
terials of  thought,  and  the  original  elements  of  opinion, 
•which  must  for  ever  rule  the  destinies  of  society.     How 
necessary,  then,  must  it  be  that  those  original  elements 
i)f  thought  be  collected  in  a  focus,  and  presented  before 
Ihe  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  it  that  all  nature 


combines  to  consecrate  them  as  the  bases  of  eternal  truth ! 
To  do  so,  we  must  begin  with  the  simplest  lessons,  the 
mere  alphabet  and  table  of  figures,  for  so  little  is  the 
subject  known,  so  far,  in  fact,  is  it  from  ever  having 
been  imagined,  that  to  do  more  would  only  perplex  and 
confound. 

On  another  occasion  we  shall  treat  of  the  remaining 
eighteen  members  of  the  solar  system.  But  before  we 
conclude  we  may  remind  our  reader  of  its  three- fold  divi- 
sion,  which  so  beautifully  corresponds  with  our  previous 
chapters  on  the  System  of  Nature.  The  first  is  the 
outer  division  of  three,  the  second  is  the  division  of  four, 
and  the  third  is  the  Sun  himself— the  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  tri-unity.  These,  in  the  progress  of 
religion,  correspond  to  the  law,  the  first  gospel,  and  the 
everlasting  gospel — the  midnight,  twilight,  and  sunshine 
of  the  mind. 


EGYPTIAN  SCULPTURE. 

The  remote  age,  the  peculiarity  of  expression,  and  the 
astonishing  skill,  which  mark  the  execution  of  the  sculp- 
tural remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  have  made  them  at  all 
times  objects  of  great  interest  and  speculation  to  the  real 
lovers  of  antiquity  and  art.    The  principal  characteristics 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  differ  most  decidedly  from  every 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     In  Greece  and 
Rome,  where  art  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence, sculpture  was  regarded  as  an  imitative  science. 
To  represent  the  human  form  with  natural  grace  and 
dignity  was  the  only  aim  of  the  best  masters,  and  al- 
though some  critics  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Greek 
ideal  was  derived  from  what  they  call  divine  ideas  not 
existing  in  nature,  an  e-xamination  of  their  works  will 
soon  convince  an  attentive  observer  that  the  truth  and 
beauty  which  they  display  are  derived  purely  from  un- 
sophisticated nature.     Not  so  with  Egyptian  art;  here 
sculpture  was  under  the  immediate  direction   of  the  . 
priesthood,  who,  monopolizing  the  knowledge  and  power 
to  themselves,  took  especial  care  to  make  this  art  subser- 
vient to  their  purposes.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
business  of  the  Egyptian  sculpture  was  to  give  dreamy 
representations  of  the  theological  ideas  of  this  strange 
people,  and  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of  innovation. 
Slaves  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  priests 
were  alone  intrusted  with  the  carving  of  the  principal 
figures,  and  the  execution  of  the  most  magnificent  monu- 
ments.    The  human   form  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
Egyptian  artists  to  show  how  perfectly  unnatural  they 
could  make  it  appear,  and  that  they  have  succeeded  to  a 
wonderful  degree  must  be  admitted  by  most  persons  who 
have  inspected  the  Egyptian  Sculpture  Gallery  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges 
to  contain  the  finest  collection  in  Europe.     Look  at  the 
beautiful  head  of  the  younger  Memnon,  and  the  other 
colossal  heads  with  a  sort  of  cap  on,  that  are  there 
deposited,  and  see  how  void  they  xte  of  sexual  or  natural 
expression.     The  faces  of  both  are  formed  of  natural 
features  delicately  executed,  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
no  vitality,  no  living  and  breathing  appearance  about, 
them,  and,  above  all,  there  seems  a  perfect  absence  of  that 
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appearance  of  motion  which  so  distinguishes  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Greek  chisel.  You  may  view  these  heads  as 
long  as  you  hke,  but  you  never  can  sympathize  with 
them;  you  never  say  they  look  as  if  they  would  speak. 
The  sentiment  excited  by  them  is  of  a  grave,  dignified, 
and  austere  character,  and  those  who  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  strongest  impressions  from  sculptural  produc- 
tions, in  all  probability  would  admit  that  the  impressions 
left  by  Egyptian  specimens  are  quite  different,  both  in 
kind  and  degree,  to  those  resulting  from  any  ot^er  inani- 
mate object  whatever.  The  hand  of  superhuman  talent 
seems  as  it  were  to  have  wrought  in  them  an  influence 
at  once  awful,  gloomy,  and  unearthly.  In  a  word,  we 
may  say  of  these,  and  every  other  legitimate  specimen  of 
Egyptian  sculpture,  they  are  like  nothing  in  existence  but 
themselves.  The  best  writers  on  this  subject  agree  that 
the  true  era  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ascends  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambyses  to  remote  antiquity. 

It  was  during  this  period  only  that  the  arts  were  con- 
ducted with  true  national  taste  and  talent ;  and  the 
mighty  remains  still  in  existence  make  us  wonder  how 
such  an  immense  accumulation  of  physical  power  could 
have  been  so  efficiently  directed  to  one  object ;  for  there 
is  no  government  on  earth  that  could  so  command  the  la- 
bour of  the  millions  in  our  times  to  carry  out  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  architectural  structures  that  adorned  the 
shore  of  the  sacred  Nile.  What  means  the  Egyptian 
sculptors  could  have  used  to  carve  such  impenetrable  sub- 
stances as  porphyry,  granite,  and  basalt,  is  perfectly 
astonishing  to  us,  since  the  best  tools  of  modem  manufac- 
ture will  hardly  make  an  impression  on  similar  sub- 
stances ;  yet  the  Egyptian  carvings  are  finished  with  a 
sharpness  and  sweetness  which  have  not  yet  been  "  in- 
dented by  time's  everlasting  grasp."  There  is  one  very 
peculiar  feature  in  the  statuary  of  Egypt,  which  must 
have  excited  the  attention  of  almost  every  one.  It  is  a 
sort  of  dove-tail  pilaster,  which  runs  up  the  back  of  all 
their  figures,  be  their  position  or  character  what  they 
may.  This  feature  has  puzzled  the  learned  not  a  little; 
some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  left  merely  to  attach 
the  figures  to  the  temples,  baths,  or  public  works  ;  while 
otliers  have  thought,  doubtless  with  more  propriety,  that 
it  was  left  in  compliance  with  some  religious  notion  of 
this  curious  people.  As  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  foreign  powers,  and  was  governed  by  new  laws  and 
opinions,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  principles 
and  character  of  her  sculpture.  The  Persians  prohibited 
Tatlier  than  encouraged  sculpture ;  for,  as  fire  was  the 
aymbol  of  their  deity,  religion,  which  in  every  other  case 
patronisetl  this  art,  among  those  people  perfectly  proscribed 
it.  "The  Persians,"  says  Hcroidotus,  "have  neither 
temple  nor  statues."  The  Macedonian  empire  next  suc- 
ceeded the  Persians ;  yet  the  native  and  ancient  arts  of 
the  country  declined  under  their  dominion  ;  they  de- 
«troyed  palaces,  cities,  and  temples  for  materials,  out  of 
which  was  reared  the  city  of  Alexandria  ;  so  that  although 
the  deviations  and  additions  were  great,  the  arts  of  the 
coimtry  still  retained  much  of  their  original  character. 
The  Romans  finally  introduced  a  new  character  and  style 
in  the  arts  of  Egypt.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  had  im- 
bibed a  great  fondness  for  Egyptian  sculpture  during  his 


residence  there  for  two  years  ;  but  the  works  which  were 
executed  under  his  patronage  had  valuable  accessions  of 
Grecian  beauty  ;  they  were  modelled  after  the  most  an- 
cient specimens,  and  were  wrought  out  of  materials  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  quarries;  but  the  artists  were 
Greeks  or  Italians,  and  the  character  of  design  any  thing 
but  Egyptian.  Numbers  of  these  protluctions  we-re  car- 
ried to  Italy,  which  has  led  to  great  mistakes,  persons 
taking  them  to  be  the  productions  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sculptors.  Mr.  Meraes  says  that  he  doubts  if  a 
single  statue  of  genuine  and  ancient  Egyptian  workman- 
ship is  to  be  found  among  tlie  numbers  that  have  been 
discovered  in  Italy,  and  with  which  Hadrian  filled  that 
portion  of  the  empire. 

If  these  brief  remarks  should  be  the  means  of  making 
but  a  few  of  your  London  readers  regard  the  rare  collec- 
tion of  Egjrptian  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum  with 
more  interest  and  attention  than  tliey  have  hitherto,  my 
principal  object  will  be  attained  ;  for  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  see  the  producing  part  of  the  population  take 
an  interest  in  these  pubHc  exhibitions,  and  participate  in 
the  intellectual  pleasures  derivable  from  an  acquaintance 
with  works  of  art.  The  subject  of  my  next  paper  will  be 
Grecian  sculpture. 

ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 

f^Ve  certainly  decidedly  agree  with  our  correspondent 
in  his  respect  for  the  fine  arts.  They  %re  the  great  source 
of  all  intellectual  and  moral  refinement  Man  first  be. 
gins  by  polishing  rude  matter  into  beaux  ideal  of  beauty  ; 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  polish  his  language,  thoughts, 
and  behaviour.  It  is  the  natural  ascent  of  Nature  in  her 
progress  from  the  infinitely  low  to  the  infinitely  high  ;  no 
people  can  ever  be  refined,  good,  or  wise,  who  are  not  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  fine  arts.  The  frequent  contempla- 
tion  of  fine  exhibitions,  and  first-rate  specimens  of  han. 
dicraft,  become  therefore  an  essential  element  of  aTgood 
education.  But  our  government  is  much  less  liberal  in 
providing  such  intellectual  food  for  the  people  than  many 
other  governments  in  Europe,  who  in  otlier  resjiects  are 
more  tyrannical ;  still,  the  people  of  London  have  in 
general  more  opportunities  than  they  take  advantage  of.} 

APHORISMS,    MAXIMS,   AND    PROVERBS 
ANALYZED. 

.NO.  1. 

"  Fhie  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  are  not  half  so  useful  as 
common  sense." — Swift. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  find  a  name  for  this  quota- 
tion from  the  facetious  Dean,  and  I  reason  thus :— -An 
aphorism  is  a  trite  or  pithy  sentence,  necessarily,  I  con- 
clude, involving  truth.  Now,  as  I  shall  have  to  show  this 
is  saturated  with  error,  I  cannot  confer  on  it  this  supe- 
rior nomer.  A  maxim  is  an  axiom,  and  we  all  know  this 
term  to  be  directly  inapplicable  to  an  error.  A  proverb 
is  a  common  saying,  and  truth  forbid  this  nonsense  should 
ever  become  common  !  I  must  therefore  humble  Swift's 
unhappy  lucubration  to  the  small  and  very  indefinite  word 
"sentence."  To  begin  ;  the  inference  from  this  sentence 
is  evident ;  but  before  making  allusion  to  it,  we  have  to 
scrutinise  the  correctness  of  the  terms  employed  ;  for  let 
maxims  deduce  truth  as  they  may,  they  must  be  prac- 
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tically  valueless  and  inutile,  if  based  upon  error.  The 
word  sense  truly  signifies  the  power  possessed  by  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  receiving  impressions  from  surrounding 
objects,  and  includes  their  capacity  of  transmitting  these 
impressions  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  are  recognized 
and  perceived.  Thus  the  outward  construction  of  the 
ear  is  such,  that  the  vibrations  of  sound  are  collected  by 
the  memhrana  tympani,  or  drum,  and  passing  through 
the  ear  are  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  encephalon  with 
a  rapidity  so  inconceivably  great,  as  to  reach  the  brain 
seemingly  simultaneously  with  the  action  of  the  sound 
upon  the  ear. 

In  like  manner  the  eye  is  enabled,  by  its  connection 
along  the  nerves,  with  the  encephalon,  to  discern  the  works 
of  nature  and  the  products  of  art.  The  power  of  smell 
is  exercised  by  a  process  precisely  similar ;  and  feeling, 
distributed  over  the  whole  body,  is  experienced  by  the 
same  agency  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sense,  then,  we  discover  to  be  a  most  essential  function 
of  the  body  ;  and  although  mind  and  body  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  independence  the  one  of  the  other 
involves  a  contradiction  in  science — the  perceptions  of  the 
brain,  for  example,  serving  as  the  basis  of  conception, 
thought,  and  knowledge ;  yet  the  term  sense  can  be  ap- 
plied to  mental  operations  (as  Swift  designed,  beyond  the 
suggestion  of  doubt)  with  no  more  appropriateness  than 
can  the  piston-rods  of  a  steam-engine  be  called  the  fly- 
wheel or  governor. 

But  this  is  a  common,  although  undeniably  most  bar- 
barous, signification  given  to  the  word  sense.  People 
usually,  from  ignorance,  or  an  inaptitude  for  using  their 
reasoning  faculty,  employ  words  as  they  would  snow- 
balls, flinging  them  about  to  all  points,  and  caring  only 
that  they  hit ;  but  in  their  preparation  is  this  material 
difference,  that  words  are  used  regardless  of  their  suita- 
bleness, while  the  snow-balls  are  carefully  made  up  to 
an  exact  fitness.  Into  some  such  error  as  this  the  Dean 
appears  to  have  fallen,  which  is  the  more  curious,  since 
in  his  "  reverend"  capacity  we  should  have  expected  him 
at  least  a  tolerable  lexicographer.  The  meaning  fre- 
quently attached  by  the  unreflective  to  the  term  sense,  is 
mental  cultivation  of  some  sort;  often  shrewdness  in 
trade,  and  cleverness  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  In 
other  cases,  sense  is  made  to  signify  varied  knowledge, 
with  the  ability  to  its  ready  application ;  while  in  either 
instance  the  use  of  the  word  is  evidently  most  cruelly 
perverted.  This  is  the  signification  Swift  prescribed  for 
it ;  but  before  alluding  to  his  maxim,  granting  him  the 
perversion  of  the  term,  I  have  something  to  say  concern- 
ing the  expression  "  common"  sense.  I  shall  here  accede 
to  our  author  his  meaning  of  the  word  sense.  The  out- 
ward organs  being  the  recipients  of  external  impressions, 
the  nerves  being  the  agents  of  the  transmission  of  these 
impressions,  and  the  brain  being  the  magazine  of  their 
accumulation,  and  the  depository  of  all  intellectual  power; 
and  these  outward  organs  and  nerves,  and  this  brain,  dif- 
fering in  each  individual  from  all  others  as  widely  as  do 
their  features,  statures,  forms,  and  complexion,— how,  in 
the  name  of  reason,  can  any  such  phantasy  as  "  common" 
sense  exist.?  Why  the  "Very  Reverend  Dean  Swift" 
was  not  only  as  ignorant  of  the  meanings  of  words  as  a 


king  or  a  nobleman,  but  as  ignorant  also  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  human  bodies  as  any  parson  need  be ! 

But  excusing  him  all  these  blunders  as  kindly  as  if  he 
had  been  born  to  an  immense  patrimony,  we  arrive  at  last 
at  his  meaning  of  the  words  under  review.  By  "  fine 
sense"  he  probably  intended  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts, 
of  literature,  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  that  species  of 
mental  cultivation  usually  understood  to  constitute  an 
accomplished  mind.  By  "exalted  sense"  he  most  likely 
signified  a  religious  bent  of  mind;  for  exaltation  is  rarely 
coupled  with  aught  but  so-called  divine  matters.  Of 
"  common  sense"  his  definition  would  probably  have 
been,  "  that  sense  which  enables  men  to  perceive  the  re- 
lations, &c.,  of  surrounding  things,  about  which  all  men 
are  agreed." 

Setting  this  presumed  signification  upon  Swift's  sen- 
tence, we  all  may  allow  him  the  justice  and  truth  of  it, 
for  it  is,  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  true,  that  he 
who  comprehends  the  causes  and  consequences  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  who  marks  the  progress  of 
events,  and  lends  his  aid  in  promoting  the  public  good, 
is  by  far  a  more  useful  member  of  the  community  than 
he  who  spends  a  lifetime  in  the  acquirement  of  mere 
accomplishments,  and,  by  a  much  larger  diflTerence,  than 
he  who  assumes  a  sanctimonious  demeanour,  and  devotes 
his  existence  to  affairs  of  supposed  godliness ! 

Thus  I  conclude  my  examination,  and  I  know  not  that 
I  should  have  selected  this  sentence,  but  really  when 
"  Reverends,"  with  the  awe-filling  prefix,  "  Very,' 
write  such  senseless  sentences,  and  thoughtless  bio- 
graphers take  the  trouble  to  hand  it  down  to  an  ignorant 
posterity,  it  seems  highly  necessary  to  expose  the  fallacy, 
even  at  the  expense  of  tarnishing  a  name  of  wisdom. 

ANALYST. 

[Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense,  in  a  rude  age,  are  of 
little  use  to  the  individual  possessor ;  but  fine  sense  and 
exalted  sense,  universally  diffused,  are  the  richest  bles- 
sings of  heaven.  All  species  of  perfection  advance  con- 
temporaneously. Before  one  sense  or  one  science  can  be 
perfected,  all  must  be  perfected ;  and  before  fine  sense 
and  exalted  sense  in  an  individual  can  be  universally 
appreciated,  all  must  be  possessed  of  them  ;  and  when  aU 
are  possessed  of  them,  they  are  then  common  sense.'] 

FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER;  ALL  SAINTS'  DAY. 

This  day  is  a  festival,  which  is  held  in  honour  of  all  the 
saints.  It  was  first  established  by  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in 
607,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Roman  Pantheon, 
which  till  then  had  remainetl  in  the  hands  of  the  pagans, 
and  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  all  the  Gods. 
All  Saints'  day  is,  therefore,  the  lineal  successor  of  all 
Gods'  day,  and  consecrated  to  St.  Marv  la  Rotunda  and 
all  the  blessed  of  both  sexes,  as  the  heathen  festival  was 
consecrated  to  Cybele  the  mother  of  all  the  Gods.  Mary 
is  the  Christian  Cybele,  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  mother 
and  bride  of  God,  a  representative  of  Nature,  our  com- 
mon mother.  Mary  signifies  a  lady,  or  the  sea,  which 
is  the  mother  of  the  dry  land,  the  womb  of  creation. 

This  festival  was  held  by  the  Romans  on  the  first  of 
Majr,  and  the  Christians  retained  the  same  day  of  cele- 
bration for  more  than  two  hundred  years  ;  when  Gregory 
IV.  transferred  it  to  the  corresponding  opposite  day 
of  the  year,  the  1st  of  November,  six  months  later. 
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The  Eve  of  All  Hallows,  or  Hallow  E'en,  is  a  memora- 
ble day  throughout  all  Scotland ;  but  it  is  regarded  more 
as  a  festival,  which  is  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  lads 
and  lassies,  and  the  revelation  of  the  future  destinies  of 
lovers,  than  a  commemoration  of  the  virtues  of  the 
saints.  Many  a  foolish  rite  is  performed  more  for 
amusement  than  from  any  real  expectation  of  lifting  up 
the  veil  of  futurity,  and  discovering  things  to  come. 

On  this  day,  also,  is  held  AH  SotiW  day.  It  happens 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  but  when  the  2nd  falls  on  a 
Sunday,  the  festival,  unlike  all  other  festivals,  is  held  in 
the  preceding  day.  This  is  done  in  order  to  show  at 
much  haste  as  possible  in  relieving  the  suiFering  souls  in 
purgatory.  In  former  days  every  Sunday  morning, 
during  the  preceding  month,  persons  dressed  in  black 
used  to  walk  about  ringing  bells,  and  reminding  the  in- 
habitants of  the  solemn  duty  they  had  to  perform  to 
their  afflicted  fellow  creatures,  who  were  suffering  the 
tortures  of  the  damned,  and  only  wanted  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  faithful  to  the  priestly  cofiers  to  release  tliem 
from  their  troubles ;  for  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
priests  would  contribute  their  services  gratis,  as  the 
people  their  money  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  himself,  having 
paid  a  ransom  for  others,  was  resolved  that  others  shoukl 
pay  a  ransom  to  him,  before  he  would  unlock  the  ada- 
mantine gates  of  hell,  of  which  he  keeps  the  keys. 
(Rev.  i.   18.)      This  festival,  also,  is    merdy   an  old 

Sagan  festival  christianized.  The  Ronuns  called  it 
'eralia,  because  then  they  carried  feasts  to  the  tombs  of 
the  dead  whose  souls  were  supposed  to  be  released,  and 
wandering  up  and  down  fsastinff  upon  the  luxuries  which 
their  surviving  friends  providea  for  them.  They  held  it 
in  P^ebruary,  and  it  continued  eleven  days.  The  popish 
legends  inform  us  that  this  festival  was  ordained  by  St. 
Odillon,  Abbot  of  Oluny,  who  in  the  isle  of  Vulcan  or 
Sicily,  no  doubt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Etna, 
heard  the  voices  of  devils  complaining  sadly  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  were  wrested  from  them  by  meant  of  alms 
and  prayers. 

Much  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  was  spent  upon 
this  pious  service,  ana  those  who  were  at  the  point  of 
death  understood  no  better  method  of  making  their 
peace  with  God,  tlian  leaving  a  bequest  of  land  or  money 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  chantmg  of  requiems  anti 
other  holy  mummery,  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and 
others  departed.  By  these  means  the  church  secured  the 
greater  part  of  its  pre^nt  nroperty.  This  custom  of 
bequeathing  property  to  the  church  had  increased  to  such 
a  corrupt  and  extravagant  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
proverb,  which  sounds  rather  impious  in  delicate  ears, — 
"  Happy  is  that  son  whose  father  has  gone  to  the  devil ;" 
that  is,  happy  is  that  son  whose  father  has  forfeited  the 
favour  and  the  prayers  of  the  church  by  secturing  all 
his  property  to  his  own  offspring.  The  impiety  is  all  in 
the  sound,  and  not  in  the  sense.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  species  of  impiety,  vulgarly  so  called. 

The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  when  ambasndor  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.,  was  sup- 
plicated for  cnarity  by  a  mendicant  friar,  "  Put  a  pistole 
in  this  plate,  my  lord,  and  you  will  release  that  sou)  from 
purgatory  for  which  yon  design  it."  The  duke  com- 
]ilied,  and  was  soon  assured  that  his  pietv  had  been  ef- 
fectual. "  Say  Tou  so,  holy  man?"  replied  his  p'ace  ; 
then  I  shall  take  back  my  money  for  a  future  occasion,  as 
you  cannot,  nor  would  you,  J  am  confident,  if  yon  were  able, 
again  condemn  the  poor  soul  to  its  former  endurance." 

Frederick  the  Crreat,  of  Prussia,  was  desirous  of  reco- 
vering the  revenue  of  a  forest  which  had  been  be- 
queathed by  his  progenitors  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  he 


demanded  of  the  "  Religiosi "  by  what  authority  they 
appropriatetl  it  to  themselves.  They  replied  that  it  was 
given  to  the  Holy  Brotherhood  upon  condition  of  their 
saying  masses  daily  for  the  repose  of  one  of  his  majesty's 
ancestors.  "  And  how  much  longer,"  said  Frederick, 
"  will  that  holy  work  continue  requisite  ?"  "  Sire," 
said  the  cautious  prior,  "  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  precise  time  ;  but  when  it  shall  become  im- 
necessary,  /  will  instantly  dispatch  a  courier  to  inform 
your  majesty." 

This  Saturday  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  unity,  inasmuch 
as  it  unites  all  the  saints  in  heaven  and  all  the  souls  in 
hell ;  the  two  anniversaries  being  this  year  celebrated  on 
the  same  day. 

UNITY  OF  THE  FIVE  SENSES. 
The  five  senses  are  tasting,  smelling,  seeing,  hearing, 
and  feeling.  The  four  first  senses  are  local ;  tliat  is,  they 
are  confinetl  to  certain  organs  in  the  head.  Feeling  is 
universal  over  the  whole  botly,  and  therefore  contains  all 
the  senses  within  itself.  The  other  senses  are  merely 
modifications  of  feeling.  Taste  is  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
the  mouth  ;  smelling  is  the  sense  of  feeUng  in  the  nose ; 
these  three  are  the  sensual  or  unintelleclual  department  of 
sense  ;  feeling,  seeing,  and  hearing  constitute  the  other 
department. 

The  impressions  produced  upon  this  universal  sense 
are  infinitely  variegated — strange  tastes,  strange  i^ounds, 
sights,  are  frequently  occasioned  by  some  })eculiar  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  or  organs  of  feeling.  Animal 
magnetism  has  performetl  many  singular  experiments, 
which  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  science  to  account 
for ;  and  Nature  is  frequently  and  repeatedly  bringing 
forth  extraordinary  phenomena  of  human  organization, 
which  are  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  character  of 
humanity,  tliat  our  gravest  pbiloso!>her8,  being  reiluced 
to  the  last  extremity  of  wit,  have  no  other  resource  left 
but  the  vulgar  cry  of  "  Impostor,  impostor !" 

The  following  case  made  the  circuit  of  the  French 
papers  a  few  vears  ago,  and  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  was 
puolicly  exhibited  in  London  about  three  years  since,  in 
Egyptian  Hall.  Colquhoun,  in  his  late  History  of  Mag- 
netism, mentions  many  other  instances  of  individuals  in 
whom  all  the  senses  were  reduce<l  to  unity  ;  and  hearing, 
seeing,  and  tasting,  performed  through  other  mediums 
than  either  the  mouth,  ears,  or  eyes. 

A  very  learned  French  physician,  and  writer  in  the 
Journal de  Santf,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  : 

"  To  believe,"  he  says,  "  in  apparent  impossibilities,  is 
often  the  necessity  of  men  of  science ;  but  it  is  their  good 
fortune  likewise  to  discover  that  the  world  contains 
many  morenurades  tlian  is  at  first  imagined ;  that  nothing 
is  impossible,  as  referred  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity; 
and  that  impoMibillties  are  much  rarer  in  the  combina- 
tion of  human  life  than  the  vanity  of  science  will  acknow- 
ledge. 

"  The  woman  whom  I  visited,  and  to  whom  I  pre- 
sented several  sorts  of  medicines,  powders,  simples,  com- 
pounds, and  many  other  substances,  which  I  am  convinced 
slie  never  saw  before,  told  me  their  several  tastes,  as 
nearly,  and  with  as  much  precision  as  taste  could  pro- 
nounce.  ^e  described  them,  indeed,  with  astonishing 
exactness,  and  frequently  when  my  own  palate  was  con- 
founded. 

"  Her  eyes  were  next  bound  with  a  thick  bandage,  and 
I  drew  from  my  pockets  several  sorts  of  silk  riband.  AU 
those  that  differed  in  the  original  colours,  she  immediately 
told  me.     It  was  in  vain  te  attempt  puzzling  her;  she 
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made  no  mistake ;  she  passed  the  riband  merely  through 
her  handj  and  immediately  decided  on  its  peculiar  colour. 
She  could,  in  fact,,  discover  the  qualities  of  any  thing  by 
the  touch  or  taste,  as  accurately  as  I  could  do  with  my 
eyes. 

"  The  organs  of  hearing  were  then  closed,  as  well  as 
the  contrivance  of  stuffing  the  ears  w^ould  answer  the  pur- 
pose. I  then  commenced  a  conversation  with  a  friend  in 
the  apartment,  and  spoke  in  almost  inaudible  whispers. 
She  repeated,  with  great  power  of  memory,  every  word 
of  the  conversation.  In  short,  I  came  away  a  convert;  in 
other  words,  believed  what  I  had  seen.  A  philosopher 
knows  the  faUibility  of  the  senses  ;  but  he  should  know, 
likewise,  that  science  ought  Eot  to  reject  because  it  cannot 
have  demonstration." 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  BIRDS. 

The  systems  of  circulation  and  respiration,  in  birds  as  in 
,  other  animals,  are  closely  connected,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  in  the  mammalia.  The  circulation  in  both  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  double  heart,  consisting  of  two 
ventricles  for  propelling  the  blood,  and  two  auricles  for 
receiving  that  fluid  on  its  return ;  and  connected  with 
these,  as  in  all  animals  that  have  the  heart  double,  there 
are  two  sets  both  of  arteries  and  of  veins, — a  pulmonary 
set  and  a  systematic  one.  The  circulation  is,  as  has  been 
hinted  already,  more  rapid  in  birds  than  in  the  mammalia, 
which  agrees  with  the  greater  violence  and  longer  conti- 
nuance of  some  of  their  actions.  But  though  these  more 
violent  actions, — such  as  coursing  on  two  feet  as  fleetly  as 
antelopes  do  on  four  and  with  the  aid  of  the  flexible  spine 
and  its  muscles,  as  in  the  ostrich,  plunging  into  the  water 
like  the  gannet  or  the  cormorant,  dashing  through  that 
element  like  the  divers,  cleaving  ths  air  beyond  compa- 
rison with  all  terrestrial  speed,  as  in  the  plovers,  the  swift, 
or  the  pratincole,  or  breasting  the  tempest  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  eagle,  require,  and  are  furnished  with  a  sup- 
ply of  blood,  proportional  to  the  waste  which  their  great 
energy  must  occasion ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  well 
suited  to  an  equally  rapid  breathing  by  means  of  lungs. 
But  the  appUcation  of  renovating  air  to  the  blood  must, 
in  all  animals,  be  proportional  to  the  circulation  ;  and, 
among  vertebrated  animals,  it  is  only  the  reptiles  and 
fishes  which  have  the  temperature  low  and  the  circulation 
lagging,  and  which  spend  much  of  their  time  in  a  state 
of  comparative  inaction,  that  can  carry  on  their  systems 
in  a  healthy  state  with  only  a  partial  aeration  of  the 
blood. 

And  the  means  by  which  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
blood  of  birds  is  rendered  equal  to  the  rapidity  in  circu- 
lation, and  consequent  necessity  of  vital  repair,  in  that 
fluid,  without  the  painful  fatigue  of  ever-panting  lungs, 
is  made,  like  all  other  contrivances  in  nature,  to  answer 
other  important  purposes  at  the  same  time.  The  lungs 
of  birds  are  ample  in  their  dimensions,  and  have  the  cells 
into  which  the  air  is  admitted  larger  than  in  the  mam- 
malia ;  and  they  are  kept  in  their  places  by  being  fas- 
tened to  the  bones.  Ramifications  extend  from  them  in 
tubes  and  cells  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body,  into 
the  hollows  of  the  bones,  and,  in  short,  along  the  course 
of  every  artery  which  is  not  immediately  imbedded  in 
those  muscles,  which  are  in  action  during  the  violent  ex- 
ertions of  the  bird.  The  blood-vessels  in  these  muscles 
are  fewer  than  those  in  the  muscles  of  the  mammalia,  as 
any  one  may  mfer  from  the  greater  rigidity  of  their  tex- 
ture, and  the  whiteness  of  their  colour.  Thus,  there  is 
not  a  blood-vessel  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  wh«le 
body  of  a  bird,  to  the  coats  of  which  the  air  has  not  access 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  course ;  and  thus  the  real 


action  of  breathing  in  birds  is  not  concentrated  into  one 
organ,  to  be  toiling  and  panting  there,  as  it  Avould  be  in 
the  lungs  of  the  mammalia,  but  distributed  over  the  whole 
circulation,  and  consequently  diminished  in  local  inten- 
sity, in  proportion  as  it  is  extended  over  a  greater  surface. 

This  is  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  numbers,  so  as  to  compare  accurately  the  diminu- 
tion of  local  action  by  means  of  the  general  access  of  air 
to  the  blood-vessels.  There  are  two  difficulties,  neither 
of  which  can  be,  from  the  great  nicety  of  observation 
which  they  would  require,  overcome.  In  the  first  place, 
we  know  not,  and  we  cannot  ascertaiiv,  the  relative  sur- 
faces of  the  blood-vessels  exposed  to  the  air  in  lungs  only, 
and  in  the  whole  system,  as  in  birds ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  know  not  the  difierence  of  action  which  the  air 
may  have  on  the  coat  of  a  very  small  blood-vessel,  such 
as  those  in  the  lungs,  and  that  of  a  larger  one.  We  do 
know  that  the  exposed  surface  of  the  vessels  in  the  lungs 
must  form  but  a  small  portion  of  that  of  the  whole  vessels 
in  the  system,  because  in  the  freest  breathers,  that  is, 
what  is  usually  styled  the  "  longest  Avinded ,"  of  the  mam- 
malia, which  have  their  blood  aerated  in  the  lungs  only, 
or  chiefly,  the  portion  which  passes  through  these  organs 
at  each  respiration  of  the  breath,  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole.  We  know  also  that  the  coats  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels  must,  in  order  that  the  vascular  system  may 
have  equal  strength  in  all  its  parts,  have  their  coats  much 
thicker  and  firmer  than  the  smaller  ones,  though  we  can- 
not precisely  say  in  what  proportion ;  neither  do  we  know 
to  what  extent  the  difference  of  thickness  in  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  diminishes  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  con- 
tained fluid.  Perhaps  the  thickness  of  the  coats  is  di- 
rectly, and  the  action  of  the  air  inversely,  in  some  such 
ratio  as  that  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  differ- 
ent vessels ;  but  this  is  a  mere  theoretic  guess,  undemon- 
strated,  and  incapable  of  demonstration. 

Analogy  shows,  however,  that  the  advantages  which 
birds  derive  from  this  general  admission  of  air  to  the 
blood-vessels  is  very  great.  The  race-horse  is  quite  fa- 
tigued with  a  few  miles  at  his  full  speed,  and  so  is  the 
greyhound,  while  the  lion  himself  is  in  need  of  repose 
after  a  single  leap.  But  birds  can  maintain  their  rapid 
flight  during  the  livelong  day,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles 
upon  the  stretch  ;  and  when  they  do,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  drop  down  in  agitation  or  in  exhaustion,  the  former 
seems  generally  to  be  the  effect  of  fear,  and  the  latter  of 
muscular  fatigue,  for  they  do  not  pant  as  the  mammalia 
do  when  they  have  over  .exerted  themselves. — British 
CyclopeBdia. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

There  are  some  good  ideas  in  the  Lines  on  the  Destruction 
of  the  Parliament  Houses,  liut  the  poem  as  a  whole  is 
rather  laboured.  The  last  lines  are  the  best,  which  is 
rather  a  good  omen,  and  show  that  the  writer  was  begin- 
ning to  fire  with  his  subject,  at  the  very  time  when  he  put 
on  the  extinguisher. 

Thy  splendour  and  thy  glories,  where  are  they? 
The  boast  of  ages  wither'd  in  a  day. 
Gaunt  ruin  now  usurps  their  pride  of  place, 
But  leaves  behind  some  solitary  trace. 
That  doth  with  scornful  mockery  disclose 
Where  late  the  imperial  dome  of  greatness  rose. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  now,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  variety,  proceed  to 
analyze  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  pro- 
gress of  (society.  We  have  already  laid  down  some  of 
the  numerical  principles  on  which  Nature  conducts  her 
operations,  and  we  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate 
farther  information  on  the  same  subject.  What  we  have 
said  already,  will  suffice  as  a  guide  to  the  thorough  un. 
derstantling  of  the  views  of  the  progress  of  Nature 
which  we  mean  to  delineate. 

All  Nature  is  divide<l  into  two  great  departments, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  may  at  present  call 
evil  and  gootl ;  and  the  progress  of  Natxire,  or  society, 
is  consequently  distingtiished  by  these  two  stages.  Hence 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  old  world  and  a  new 
world,  a  vicious  and  a  virtuous  world.  The  one  ia  a 
regular  descent,  the  other  a  regidar  ascent— Satan  and 
God,  darkness  and  light. 

Satan  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  the  prince 
of  darkness  ;  "  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  darkness." 
But  a  time  is  to  come  when  "  Satan  is  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light,"  or,  in  other  words,  is  destroyed. 

The  first  stage  is  bondage,  the  second  is  liberty ;  or 
law  and  liberty,  which  are  the  two  extremes,  both  of 
which  are  evil  when  carried  to  excess,  yet  when  properly 
combined  are  good  ;  but  in  common  lang^uage  we  always 
call  liberty  good.  Tliey  are  nominally  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  greatest  enemy  of  liberty  being  law,  and  the 
I'reatest  enemy  of  law  being  liberty. 

Well,  suppose  you  call  Satan  the  representative  of  one 
of  these,  and  God  the  representative  of  tlie  other.  They 
are  nominally  two  enemies.  When  the  one  gives  a  law, 
the  other  rebels  against  it.  Thus  Adam  was  commanded 
by  the  one  not  to  eat,  but  the  otlier  persuaded  him  to 
disobey.  The  first  was  the  law,  the  second  the  liberty 
of  Nature.  But  by  disobeying,  Adam  attained  know, 
ledge  ;  he  became  acquainted  with  both  extremes,  with- 
out which  he  could  have  knowledge  of  neither.  Ilence, 
the  Serpent  very  truly  said,  "  if  you  eat,  you  shall  not 
die,  but  shall  be  as  gods,"  &c. ;  all  which  was  Uterally 
correct,  much  more  so  than  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  speaking  of  a  dead  woman :  "the  maid  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth."  This  story  of  the  fall  very  beautifully 
illustrates  two  important  points, — the  necessity  of  law, 
and  the  necessity  of  rebellion.  >V'ithout  law  we  could  not 
preserve  order  in  society,  and  without  rebellion  we  never 
could  accomplish  any  reformation.  All  reformers  are 
rebels.  SaUn  was  the  first  rebel,  and  he  intrmluced 
JLnowledge,  experience,  &c.   Adam  followed  his  example. 


Moses  was  also  a  rebel ;  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of 
Egypt.  Jesus  Christ  rebelled  against  the  established 
usages  of  his  country.  Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  John  Knox,  &c.,  were  all  rebels  against  the 
church  and  state  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they 
lived.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  were  rebels  against 
the  old  British  Constitution.  Richard  Carlile,  Robert 
Owen,  Henry  Hetherington,  and  Benjamin  Cousins, 
and  all  Dissenters,  are  rebels  against  Henry  Brougham, 
&c.  All  belong  to  the  same  school ;  all  disciples  of  the 
great  prince  of  all  rebels,  the  Serpent  that  beguiled  Eve 
in  the  garden,  who  is  set  up  as  a  model  of  wisdom  for 
men  to  follow  by  the  authority  of  Christ  himself, — "  Be 
ye  wise  as  serpents"— and  we  ourselves  are  only  follow- 
ing this  high  autiiority  in  rebelling  against  existing  in. 
stitutions  and  systems  of  doctrine.  The  fall  of  man  is  a 
regular  continued  course  of  rebellion,  which  must  go  on 
until  truth  and  justice  are  established  on  the  earth.  Who 
ever  heanl  of  legislators  amending  their  codes  of  law, 
without  being  spurred  on  by  rebels  ?  Rebellion,  then, 
against  evil  is  a  virtue,  and  there  are  very  few  instances 
of  any  other  kind  of  rebellion  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  history  ;  we  owe  all  the  progress  of  political  and  reli. 
gious  society  to  rebels  only. 

Man  was  first  widiout  law,  then  ttie  law  came ;  then 
he  broke  the  law,  and  this  last  is  his  present  position. 
^\^hen  he  has  found  out  the  means  of  associating  law  and 
liberty  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  identified 
tlie  one  with  the  other ;  and  men,  enlightened  and  mo. 
ralizcd,  and  respected  by  the  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try, shall  even,  when  left  at  liberty  of  action,  do  those 
things  alone  which  the  law  itself  shall  dictate ;  then  he 
has  attained  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  to  which  nothing  but  the  severities  of 
law  and  the  obduracy  of  rebellion  could  have  brought 
him. 

This  simple  truth  being  demonstrated,  which  even  a 
child  may  comprehend,  we  look  for  a  development  of  it 
in  the  history  of  principles  and  opinions,  or  in  other 
words  "  tlie  church."  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
great,  all-prevalent,  victorious  religion  which  has  planted 
its  colours  on  all  the  thrones  and  institutions  of  the 
civilized  world,  contains  in  succession  the  law  and  oppo- 
sition  to  law — law  and  liberty— «r  law  and  gospel.  The 
one  says,  "  Do,  and  ye  shall  live ;"  the  other  says,  "  Ye 
shall  live,  whether  ye  do  it  or  not." 

The  law  says,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering,  and  burnt  of- 
fering, &c. ;"  the  gospel  says,  **  Neither  sacrifice  nor 
offering,  nor  burnt  offering."  The  law  jays,  "  Re- 
venge—an eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;"  the 
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gospel  says,  "  Avenge  not  yourselves  ;  resist  not  evil/' 
&c.  The  law  says,  "  Ye  are  justified  by  works  ;"  the 
gospel  says,  "  Nay,  it  is  by  faith."  The  one  is  full  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  innumerable ;  the  other  enforces  no 
rites  nor  ceremonies  whatsoever.  The  one  prescribes 
certain  meats  and  drinks,  modes  of  apparel,  and  other 
formal  restraints ;  the  other  removes  tlie  yoke  which  its 
predecessor  had  put  on,  and  grants  a  bill  of  general  eman- 
cipation from  the  slavish  bondage.  In  fine,  the  one  is  a 
complete  counterpart  to  the  other ;  therefore  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  says,  "Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again 
in  the  yoke  of  bondage."  The  two  churches  thus  pre- 
sent a  perfect  resemblance  of  law  and  liberty. 

You  will  now  naturally  enqmre,  "  If  the  gospel 
be  an  emblem  of  liberty,  why  is  it  so  full  of 
misery .''"  The  answer  is  so  very  simple,  that  there  is 
little  occasion  for  us  to  give  one,  if  our  readers  have  not 
forgotten  our  former  analysis  of  the  two  extremes  of  Na- 
ture. Both  extremes  are  evil.  Law  is  evil  in  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant,  who  subject  the  ignorant ;  for  then  it  be- 
comes tyranny,  monopoly,  division,  and  misery.  Liberty 
is  evil  in  the  possession  of  the  ignorant ;  for  then  there 
is  no  control,  no  order,  no  justice  between  man  and  man. 
It  is  anarchy,  and  only  tyranny  after  all.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity, which  began  without  law,  has  ended  in  a  most 
complicated  system  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation. It  is  only  a  proper  union  of  botli,  in  an 
age  of  general  illumination,  that  can  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  political  and  social  life.  This  is 
the  third  stage ;  and  accordingly  the  present  stage 
of  Christianity  has  always  been  represented  as  evil 
and  temporary  :  it  is  called  Antichrist,  the  Mother  of 
Harlots,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Beast,  the  False  Prophet, 
and  many  other  opprobrious  names ;  and  it  is  doomed  to 
final  destruction,  like  its  predecessor  the  law,  to  give 
place  to  a  better,  a  universal  and  everlasting  system.  All 
this  is  unquestionable ;  no  man  can  gainsay  it ;  from 
Vhich  it  foUoAvs  that  the  present  Christianity  is  both 
right  and  wrong ;  right  in  its  place,  as  a  temporary  herald 
of  a  better ;  wrong,  as  a  pretender  to  stability  and  per- 
fection. But  it  will  come  to  an  end-^not  by  those  who 
call  it  false  (they  cannot  overturn  it,  or  pierce  even  the 
skin  of  it)— but  by  those  who  reform  it ;  who  acknow- 
ledge it  as  a  great  important  stage  of  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, true  in  its  ultimate  meaning,  but  false  in  its  cleri- 
cal meaning;  just  as  Jewism  is  accounted  by  Christians 
true  in  its  Christian  meaning,  but  false  in  its  Jewish 
meaning.  To  depart  from  this  law  of  progress  is  to  make 
a  break  in  the  chain  of  succession,  to  do  violence  to  Na- 
ture's laws,  and  all  the  principles  of  philosophy.  Hence 
Vulgar  infidelity  is  unphilosophical  and  absurd,  and 
never  can  maintain  its  position  or  advance  beyond  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  thought. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  more  philosophical 
than  this  arrangement  of  the  churches.  It  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  first  principles  of  natural  science, 
and  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  studied  and  de- 
termined contrariety  which  exists  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel.  The  Reformers  and  Infidels  of  the  French 
■chool  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  science  of  "  Pro- 


gress," or  at  least  not  taking  it  into  account  in  their 
analysis  of  the  progress  of  Nature,  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  remembered  if  they  had  known  it,  have  frequently 
adduced  this  glaring  contrariety  as  an  evident  demonstra- 
tion of  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  whole.  They 
might  just  as  well  adduce  the  opposition  between  dark- 
ness and  twilight  as  an  evident  proof  that  the  sun  will 
never  rise.  They  know  not,  or  are  determined  not  to 
know,  that  during  tlie  night,  men  see  by  star-light  and 
candle-light;  in  the  dawn,  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmos- 
phere; and  in  the  day,  by  the  sunshine;  yet  all  these  lights 
have  one  great  source,  which,  though  unchangeable,  is 
ever  varying,  and  moving  from  one  extreme  of  darkness 
to  the  other  extreme  of  sunshine.  According  to  this 
simple  model,  what  can  we  expect  but  a  species  of  star- 
light, almost  total  darkness,  during  the  law ;  some  glim- 
merings of  light  during  the  gospel;  and  sunshine  during 
the  last  or  millennial  stage  ?  The  change  is  the  change 
of  progression,  and  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  sys- 
tem attacked,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  it  to  have  a  growth, 
like  all  animated  Nature,  and  not  to  be  still-born,  or  dead 
like  a  stone. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  IMahometism  is  the  third 
stage  in  progress,  and  therefore  ought,  according  to  this 
model,  to  unite  the  two  extremes  alluded  to.  We  refer 
it  to  any  one  acquainted  with  its  character,  to  say  whether 
it  is  in  the  direct  line  of  progress  or  not.  It  acknowledges 
Abraham  as  its  father,  no  doubt,  and  it  nominally  ac~ 
knowledges  all  the  prophets  of  Jewism,  and  the  apostles 
of  Christianity;  but  it  has  totally  rejected  the  books:  its 
disciples  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  two  great 
predecessors  of  their  faith  ;  they  are  entirely  insulated  ; 
they  stand  alone  in  the  world  of  opinion,  like  all  the  other 
religious  sects  on  the  earth ;  it  is  an  offslioot  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  no  more ;  it  is  not  a  successor,  not  an  heir, 
not  a  free,  legitimate  son,  but  a  bond  son,  a  bastard,  as 
we  have  shown  in  a  former  number  ;  hence,  it  is  not  in 
the  legitimate  line  of  progression.  Not  so  with  the 
Christians ;  they  are  all  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
books  of  tlie  Jews  as  with  their  own  ;  they  have  preserved 
the  growth  and  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  olden  times  ; 
and  with  that  growth  they  have  the  growth  and  inherit- 
ance of  science  and  the  arts  combined.  The  line  of  pro- 
gress runs  through  Christianity,  and  through  it  alone; 
and  Protestantism  is  the  last  great  stage  in  the  line  of 
progress,  for  which  reason  it  is  in  the  seat  of  Protestantism 
— in  the  capital  city  of  Protestantism,  the  very  heart  of 
the  last-born  beast — that  the  great  work  of  regeneration 
can  begin.  France  is  a  stage  behind ;  she  is  a  Catholic 
country ;  she  never  can  accomplish  it ;  she  rejects  as  an 
infidel,  but  does  not  reform  as  a  philosopher.  America 
is  nothing  at  all ;  she  is  not  an  Ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
is  out  of  the  old  world.  There  is  only  one  country  and 
one  city  to  which  the  finger  of  fate  doth  point ;  and  we 
can  predict  the  result  with  as  much  certainty  as  Francis 
Moore  himself  can  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  Dr. 
Farradaythe  result  of  a  chemical  combination  upon  which 
he  has  previously  experimented. 

There  is  a  certainty  in  the  science,  because  it  corres- 
ponds with  all  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Nature.     Let  any  man  refute  it  who  can  ;  let 
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him  point  out  a  blemish  in  it,  and  we  have  done  with  it ; 
if  not,  let  him  promote  its  circulation,  and  have  done 
with  sectarianism  for  ever. — We  shall  continue  our 
analysis  in  our  next,  and  enter  more  into  particulars, 
demonstrating,  as  we  proceed,  the  important  truths  con- 
tained in  the  greater  and  lesser  systems,  and  the  indir- 
pensable  necessity  there  is  that  these  truths  should  be 
known  before  any  favourable  change  can  be  effected ;  for 
without  unanimity  upon  religious  subjects,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  institute  any  political  system  which  shall  not 
prove  a  curse  to  the  great  majority.  Religion  is  really  a 
department  of  politics ;  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  You  may 
overthrow  the  Church  EstabUshment.  What  then  ? 
Your  legislator!  are  still  sectarians  ;  one  is  an  Episcopa- 
lian, another  a  Presbyterian,  another  a  Roman  Catholic, 
another  a  AYesleyan  Methodist,  and  another  an  Infidel  or 
an  Atheist.  Will  these  men  agree  } — never ;  tlieir  dif- 
ferent creeds  teach  them  different  politics,  different  mo- 
rals, different  modes  of  lUsdpline,  which  will  inflame  th« 
country  with  an  everlasting  succession  of  petty  controver- 
sies, and  provide  fuel  for  the  meanest  and  most  cruel  of 
passions,  pr^udices,  and  aversions. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

HEAT  AND  COLD. 

Heat  and  cold  are  generally  understood  to  be  two  dif. 
ferent  effects  produced  by  the  same  cause.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  considered  indisputable  that  they  were  two 
distinct  substancea.  Fire  or  heat  was  denominated  one 
of  the  four  elements  of  Nature — an  omnipresent  princi. 
pie,  which  had  a  distinct  and  independent  existence.  This 
idea,  however,  like  every  other,  which  proposes  to  dis. 
unite  the  unity  of  Nature  cannot  withstand  the  test  of 
experiment.  Fire  cannot  exist  without  support  of  some 
kind.  It  can  neither  burn  nor  give  light  unless  it  be  col- 
lected together  by  some  material  fuel.  The  light  of  the 
candle  cannot  exist  without  the  wick  and  tlie  grease— ftnd 
the  lightningof  heaven  is  only  the  atmospbere ignited.  The 
electric  fluid  in  a  vacuum  created  hj  an  air-pump  gives 
a  faint  purple  light ;  but  it  is  questioiuble  whether  the 
vacuum  be  perfect  or  not.  But  even  die  electric  light  is 
the  effect  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  electric  principle  in 
union.  Hence  it  appears  that  heat  is  as  much  an  eflfect 
as  a  cause — and  without  doubt  the  best  idea  that  we  ean 
form  of  it  is,  that  it  is  both  cause  and  efllbct— MtiTe  and 
passive — male  and  female. 
There  are  many  very  simple  methods  of  demonstrating 
i  this.  Thus,  for  instance,  red  heat  may  be  created  in  a 
piece  of  iron  by  beating  only.  A  clever  smith  may  beat 
a  nail  red  hot,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  with  it  This  fire, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  friction,  which  friction  first  oc- 
casioned the  mutual  action  of  the  two  omnipresent  ele- 
ments on  each  other.  The  fuel  maintained  the  action  by 
supplying  a  material  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  fire, 
and  contained  in  abundance  the  gases  which  nourish  it. 
When  this  action  ceases,  the  material  becomes  cold ;  we 
say  the  heat  has  gone— but  nothing  has  gone  but  the  ac- 
tion, unless  the  material  be  burned  to  pure  dross  or  char- 
coal. The  cold,  therefore,  is  merely  Uie  absence  of  that 
Mtiou  which  creates  heat,  and  is  produced  by  another  ac- 


tion of  the  very  same  elements  by  which  the  heat  is 
created.  The  action  of  heat  distends  or  enlarges  bodies; 
cold  contracts  or  diminishes  them.  They  are  merely  two 
opposite  movements  of  the  same  cause.  Thus  a  piece  of 
iron  becomes  larger  and  softer  by  heat — smaller  and 
harder  by  cold.  'WTien  heat  is  increased  to  a  certain 
amount,  it  decomposes  the  body,  or  changes  its  Nature. 
It  converts  metals  into  fluids  by  melting  them.  It  con- 
verts fuels  into  gases;  but  makes  no  impression  on  pure 
carbon. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  customary  to  apply  the 
name  of  Caloric  to  this  unknown  principle  of  fire,  in 
order  to^et  rid  of  the  idea  of  effect,  which  the  wonl  heat 
implies  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  vulgar  word  *'  heat"  is 
much  more  philosophical  than  the  other,  merely  because 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  both  cause  and  effect.  In  the  igno> 
ranee  and  infancy  of  science,  men  naturally  imagine  a 
specific  and  independent  ciiise  for  every  effect ;  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  infinite  variability  of  Nattire,  who  modifies 
the  action  of  her  simple  elements  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  opposite  eflfects  by  the  same  agents.  A  very  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  this  mysterious  skill  of  our  bountiful 
mother  may  be  given  in  the  following  simple  experiment. 

Put  a  little  ether  into  a  vial,  and  put  that  vial  into  • 
tumbler  of  water;  then  put  both  into  the  receiver  of  an 
air.pump,  extract  the  air,  an<l  you  will  find  two  most 
contradictory  effects  produced  upon  the  ether  and  the 
water ;  for  the  ether  iviU  boil,  and  the  water  will  be  ctm. 
verted  into  ice.  The  ether  boUs  merely  because  the  pres. 
sure  of  the  atmo^ere  is  removed,  and  by  boiling  it  gives 
out  its  heat  in  the  shape  of  steam.  By  giving  out  its  heat, 
it  naturally  extracts  more  heat  from  the  water ;  and  the 
water  by  losing  its  heat  is  converted  into  ice.  This  seems 
to  imply  that  heat  is  one  substance,  and  cold  anotlier  ; 
but  the  same  analogy  subsists  between  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
thus  a  little  hcet  is  agreeable  to  the  body ;  an  intense  heat 
is  painful.  We  call  pain  and  pleaanre  two  distinct  or 
opponte  feelings,  yet  the  aaaae  caoae  produces  them,  the 
same  nervous  system  experiences  them. 

As  we  can  produce  heat  by  fricdon  and  fuel,  so  also 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  produce  cold  by  certain  mix- 
tures. We  can  even  exceed  by  artificial  means  any  de. 
gree  of  intensity  which  is  produced  directly  by  Nature. 
We  can  freeze  any  liquid  except  alcohol,  which  contains 
too  much  of  the  active  principle  of  heat  within  it  ever  to 
be  subjected  to  the  process  of  sdidification.  Three  part* 
of  muriate  of  lime,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  snow  at  SS 
degrees,  or  the  freezing  point,  will  create  a  cold  50  d^rees 
greater  than  the  snow  itself.  Snow  and  salt  produce  a 
very  intense  cold,  as  low  ss  zero,  or  0  in  the  thermo- 
meter. Now  it  is  evident  that  the  cold  is  not  produced 
by  the  emission  of  heat,  as  the  frozen  water  in  the  former 
experiment;  for, on  the  contrary,  cold  is  emitted,  and  that 
immediately.  This  seems  an  evident  proof  that  the  cold 
is  produced  by  one  chemical  action,  and  the  heat  by 
another. 

Heat  expanda  bodies,  and  cold  contracts  them.  Hence 
there  is  more  heat  in  steam  than  in  water ;  for  steam  is 
water  distended  by  heat.  This  fact  has  introduced  many 
important  improvements  in  the  aru  of  life.  The  steam 
which  used  to  be  wasted  and  dissipsted  in  tdi,  is  now  coL. 
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lected  and  made  instrumental  in  the  saving  of  fuel.  The 
steam  of  a  boiler  transmitted  by  pipes  to  any  vessel  ot 
water  will  boil  that  water  without  the  aid  of  fire ;  ana  a 
quantity  of  water  in  steam  will  convey  a  greater  quan ti  y 
of  heat  than  the  same  quantity  of  boihng  water.  Hence 
baths  are  usuaUy  heated  by  steam-pipes  instead  oi  not 

"Boiling  is  occasioned  by  the  conver^on  of  the  Uqmd 
into  steam-the  steam  is  -eated  aUhe  bottom  of  the  ^e^. 
sel,  and,  being  hghter  than  water,  it  rises  ^^^^^^^f;^^^^^^^^^ 
ton      Every  liquid  has  a  certain  temperature  at  whicn  it 
Zi.    Sr  is  the  most  evaporable  of  a     ^uid. 
boUs  with  a  summer  heat.     ^^  ater  boils  at  212  ,  some- 
t^mes  210O,  .ometimes  2U^  according  to  the  density 
raritv  of  the  atmosphere;  mercury  at  606°.     Ihese  are 
the  hi-hest  temperatures  they  can  acquire  unless  by  arti- 
fill  pressure,  Ihich confines  the  ^^VO^^^^^.s^^^f^^ 
by  this  pressure  water  may  be  made  red  hot.     ^^  e»^e  °u^ 
atmosphere  denser  than  it  is,  it  -uld  Jajce  -or    heat  to 
boillwater;  and  if  rarer,  it  would  take  less.  Hencewehn 
that'on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mount^ns  -J^^^J^;^^;^ 
lower  temperature  than  on  ^he  pains.     Saussurelou 

It  water  on  the  top  ^^  ^^^"^  f  ^^  ^;  th^t  i   ea^^^^^^ 

r  d  heftTbe  p^Lirth  tirof  :r«,  it 

Ss'imrK^ithout  receiving  any  adcUtWhea^^^ 
Tm  this  manner  syrups  are  often  boiled;  for  it  Has  tne 
ISv^  a™  0?  evaporating  the  syrup  and  bringmg  1  to  a 
;'opTconsistency,  without  buxning  it,  only  the  vacuum 
i  produced  iby  a  much  simpler  process  than  the  air 

^Tom  this  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  at^^- 
.T^here  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  existence  of  fluids^  ^\  ere 

"oTsLe,  and  be  reduced  to  a  lump  of  dry  carW.  ^^  hat 
other  process  would  then  take  place  w  cann.Uell. 
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ALMANACK. 


Although  the  terms  calendar  and  almanack  are  in  gene- 
ral regarded  as  synonymous,  there  is,r.nevertheless,  a 
material  distinction  between  them. 
"^Th  calendar,  strictly  speaking,  refers  to  time  in  general 
-the  almanack  to  only  that  portion  of  time  which  is  om- 
prehended  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
Ln,andmarking,bypre.viouscomputation,numerouspar. 

ticidarsof  generalinterestandutihty ;  rehgious  ^eas  J, pub- 
Ucholidays;thedaysoftheweek,corresponding  with  those 
of  the  month;  the  increasing  and  decreasing  length  of  the 
day  ;  the  variations  between  true  and  solar  tmie ;  tables 
of  the  tides;  the  sun's  passage  through  the  zodiac; 
eclipses ;  conjunctions  and  other  motions  of  the  planets ; 
&c  all  calculated  for  that  portion  of  duration  compre- 
hended  within  the  year.  We  may  with  propriety  use 
calendar  or  almanack  for  any  particular  year ;  but,  as 
aUusive  to  time  in  general,  calendar  can  alone  be  properly 
applied.  In  speaking  of  an  alteration  in  the  French  ca- 
lendar,  we  are  clearly  understood  to  mean  some  general 
improvement  or  alteration  in  the  calculation  of  time  m 


France;  while  an  alteration  in  the  French  almanack 
would  be  understood  only  as  implying  a  new  mode 
of  arranging  the  different  computations  and  notices 
adapted  to  one  year.  The  calendar  denotes  the  settled 
and  national  mode  of  registering  the  course  of  time  by  the 
sun's  progress;  an  almanack  is  a  su  sidiary manual  formed 
out  of  that  instrument. 

Numa  marked  the  distinction  between  the  calendar  and 
the  almanack  by  his  invention  of  the  fasti,  of  which  our 
almanack  is  a  close  resemblance,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  annual  routine  of  public  and  religious  ceremonies, 
dependent  on  his  regulation  of  the  calendar  :  and  although 
no  private  individual  ever  did  or  could  attempt  to  change 
the  calendar,  every  person  who  thought  proper  could 
frame  an  almanack;  and  this  privilege  has  been  exerted 
to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  call  forth  public  acts  to  regu- 
late  and  Umit  their  publication. 

We  have  also  a  more  accurate  and  minute  computation 
of  time,  known  by  the  name  of  an  ephemeris,  in  which, 
as  the  name  indicates,  the  daily  variations  in  the  planets, 
the  apparent  positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  other  celes- 
tial  as  well  as  terrestrial  phenomena,  are  n^inutely 
recorded,  for  the  especial  purposes  of  navigation,  and  the 
facilitating  the  study  of  astronomy.  .       Ai., 

Judicial  astrology,  or  the  pretended  power  of  predict- 
in-  future  events,  was  professed  at  a  very  remote  period , 
an°d  almanacks-not  calendars-made  the  prmcipal  me- 
dium of  circulating  their  absurdities.     So  early  as  the 
year  1579,  Henry  III.  of  France  issued  an  edict,  that 
"none  of  that  tribe  should  for  the  future  presume  to 
publish  predictions  relating  to  affairs  of  the  state,  prot 
private  persons,  in  terms  either  express  or  covert,     &c. 
The  planetary  system  was  generally  made  the  ground, 
work  or  foundation  of  this  abstruse  species  of  plausible 
imposition  ;  but  as  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  was 
too  sensibly  felt  to  admit  of  mysterious  deception,  these 
pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge  did  not  select  these 
luminaries  as  objects  for  their  impositions  on  the  super- 
stitious; and  hence  the  other  planets,  whose  influence,  if 
any,  was  not  obvisus  to  the  senses,  were  made  the  foun- 
dation of  this  delusive  art ;  and  being  named  after  deities 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  but  little  ingenuity  was  neces- 
sary to  imbue  the  planets  with  powers  and  attributes 
ascribed  to  those  objects  of  heathen  worship  whence  they 
derived  their  names  ;  thus  opening  a  boundless  field  for 
practising  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  man. 
Sd    which  even  to  this  day,  with  all  our  advances 
towards  perfection  in  science,  and  manifest  advantages  m 
point  of  intellectual  acquirement,  are  not  yet  wholly  era- 

In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  they  form  their  prog- 
nostic or  presage  of  weather  on  a  superstitious,  but  in- 
nocent  conceit,  that  the  year  will  be  governed  as  to  its 
general  fluctuation,  by  the  state  of  the  twelve  days  be- 
ginning  from  the  31st  of  December  :  thus  if  the  31st  of 
December  should  be  fair,  so  will  the  ensuing  January;  if 
the  1st  of  January  should  be  fair,  so  will  the  succeeding 
February  ;  if  the  2d  of  January,  &c  so  will  March  be 
found,  and  so  throughout  the  year.  Various  persons  stiu 
impUcitly  believe  in  these  auguries  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  weather  in  general  in  the  highlands  will  be  found 
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rather  more  favourable  throughout  the  different  months, 
than  can  well  be  expected  from  an  ob  servation  made  on 
the  days  they  have  selecteil  in  the  very  depth  of  the 
winter  season. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  almanack  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  subject  of  more  dispute  than  that  of  any  term  ad- 
mitted into  our  language.  ^Vith  the  single  exception  of 
Verstigan,  all  our  lexicographers  derive  the  first  sylla- 
ble al  from  the  article  definite  of  the  Arabic,  which 
signifies  the  ;  but  the  roots  of  the  remaining  syllables  are 
variously  accounted  for,  some  taking  it  from  the  Greek 
manakos — a  lunary  circle ;  others  from  the  Hebrew, 
manach,  to  count ;  Johnson  takes  it  from  the  Greek,  num, 
a  month ;  but  why  the  first  syllable  should  be  in  one 
language,  which  these  authorities  agree  in,  and  the  two 
last  in  any  other  language,  is  not  easy  to  comprehend. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  Saxons  originally  took  their 
term  from  the  Arabic,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  Versti- 
gan seems  to  be  the  most  relied  on :  "  They,"  he  says 
alluding  to  our  ancient  Saxon  ancestors,  ''  used  to  en- 
grave  upon  certaine  squared  sticks,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
or  shorter  or  longer  as  they  pleased,  the  courses  of  the 
moones  of  the  whole  yeere,  whereby  they  could  alwaies 
certainely  tell  when  the  new  moones,  full  moones,  and 
changes  should  happen,  as  also  their  fcstivall  daies ;  and 
such  a  carved  sticke  they  called  an  aLmon~aglU,  that  is 
to  say,  al-mon-heed,  to  wit,  the  regard  or  observation  of 
all  the  moones,  and  here  hence  is  derived  the  name  of 
almanack." 

The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  appear  to  have 
used  these  almanacks,  thowgh  under  various  denomina- 
tions, such  as,  reinstocks,  runstocks,  runstafFs,  primsta* 
ries,  scipionees,  runici,  bacculi,  annales,  staves,  stakes, 
cloggs,  &c.,  by  the  last  of  which  Dr.  Plott  calls  the  speci- 
men he  has  described ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  in. 
trodttced  into  this  country  at  the  Norman  conquest. 

Before  printing  was  introduced,  and  when  manuscripts 
were  scarce  and  dear,  these  runic  almanacks  were  parti- 
cularly useful  in  assisting  the  memory.  In  all  visits  to 
distant  churches,  in  all  pilgrimages,  &c,,  they  were  made 
the  instruments  of  instruction  and  regularity  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  doubly  serviceable,  they  were  frequently 
carved  on  the  tops  of  pilgrims'  staves,  or  stakes,  so  as  to 
regulate  their  times  of  assembling  at  partioilar  spots,  and 
also  to  support  them  in  their  wearisome  journeys.  These 
runic  almanacks,  Hke  others  in  manuscript,  bore  the  cha- 
racters of  pagan  superstition  until  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  they  partook  of  both  heathen  and  Christian 
emblematical  devices,  so  as  to  be  more  generally  saleable; 
but  after  the  seventh  century,  they  became  wholly  Chris, 
tian,  and  that  they  might  be  made  as  universally  service- 
able as  possible,  they  were  sometimes  cut  on  sword  scab- 
bards, implements  of  husbandry,  &'c.  &c. 

Those  immense  square  pillars  or  obelisks  in  Egypt,  the 
hieroglyphical  characters  on  which  have  so  much  per- 
plexed the  learned,  have  been  considered  as  containing 
directions  for  the  monthly  rural  labours  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  consequently  to  have  been  the  first  species  of  al. 
nianack  ever  used,  of  which  the  runic  staves  before-men- 
tioned are  but  very  humble  imitations,  though  of  some- 
what similar  construction :  and  when  tlie  repetition  of 


the  same  figures  or  characters  on  each  of  those  vast  pillars 
is  considered,  which  would  perhaps  never  have  been  so 
uniformly  alike,  unless  for  some  such  general  and  exten- 
sively useful  purpose ;  the  titles  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Eg)'ptian  priests,  of  "  fingers  of  the  sun,"  to  which  orb 
they  were  usually  dedicated ;  and  the  nature  of  the  stone 
of  which  they  were  composed,  being  of  various  colours, 
and  regarded  as  typical  of  the  four  elements,  there  is  good 
reason  for  concluding  that  they  were  intended  as  al- 
manacks rather  than  as  histories  of  their  sovereigns,  or 
for  any  other  of  the  uses  that  have  been  assigned  them  by 
the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  the  original 
inventors  of  almanacks,  whether  in  wood,  in  manuscript, 
or  in  print ;  the  first  in  print  is  generally  admittetl  to  be 
that  of  John  Muller,  of  Montereggio,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Regiomontanus  ;  this  person  opened  a  printing 
house,  and  pubUshed  his  first  almanack  at  Nuremburg  in 
the  year  1472,  wherein  he  not  only  gave  the  characters  of 
each  year,  and  of  the  months,  but  foretold  the  eclipses, 
&c.,  for  thirty  years  in  advance. 

The  first  recorded  account  we  have  of  almanacks  in  this 
country,  appears  in  the  year-book  of  Henry  VII.,  or 
about  fifteen  years  subsequently  to  tliat  of  Muller ;  though 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  in  a  work  published  by  him, 
says,  "  I  have  in  my  possession  an  almanack  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  of  parchment,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  prior  to  Muller's,  not  in  the  usual 
form  of  a  sheet,  or  a  book,  but  in  separate  pieces,  folded 
in  the  shape  of  a  flat  stick,  or  lath,  in  the  Saxon  fashion : 
it  is  perfectly  fair,  and  exhibits  the  best  specimen  of  an- 
cient  numerals  I  have  yet  met  with." — Clavis  Calendaria. 

A  SHANDEAN  MINISTER. 

Now,  were  I  the  King  of  Great  Britain— said 
my  father,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  blowing 
with  as  much  force  as  his  cheeks  were  capable  of  blowing 
with,  a  whiff"  as  thick  and  spreading  as  if  it  had  escaped 
from  the  funnel  of  a  furnace, — were  I  King  of  Great 
Britain, — (for  it  is  a  nation  of  gallantrv — and  spirit— 
and  genius;  as  well  as  of  folly — servility — and  dupe. 
dom)--my  Prime  Minister  should  be  a  man,  and  not  a 
being  who  would  look  with  indifference  on  the  female 

sex. My  uncle   Toby   shook  his  head — it  was  a 

movement  of  something  like  sorrow  ; the  word  gaL 

lantry  brought  the  idea  of  an  engagement  into  the  mind 

of  my  uncle  Toby the  idea  of  an  engagement— \t}x\ 

hira  in  recollection  of  his  wound. 

How  does  the  widow  Wadman,  Mr.  Shandy? 

——Ask  my  uncle  Toby,  Madam. He  should  be  a 

roan — continued  my  father — with  all  his  faculties  about 
him — mental  and  corporeal ; — so  that  he  might  be  the 

proper  Minister — in  the  proper  place the  Minister  of 

War— —when  War  was  necessary  to  our  political  exis- 
tence——the    Minister  of  Peace— /or  that  w  absolutely 

necenmry the  Minister  of   Love — for  population   is 

the  riches  of  a  state. 

Doctor  Slop  looked  at  my  father — then  at  his  green 
baize- bag — then  at  my  father  again; — \\iere  wis prqfes- 
tional  gratitude  in  every  movement. 

He  should  be— said  my  father — (still  continu- 
ing his  picture) — the  best  and  wisest  man  in  my  domi. 
nions-*—— Generosity  should  dwell  on  his  countenance;— 
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he  should  look  the  Minister  of  all  that's  great  and  good 
——not  the  Minister  of  Mammon — or  the  Minister  of 

Bacchus,  Toby. 1  am  satisfied,  to  the  fulness  of  my 

conscience,  that  a  ^Minister  should  be  the  father  of  a 
people; — and,  to  be  the  father  of  a  people,  he  should  be 
the  father  of  a  family. 

My  uncle  Toby  sighed 

What  did  he  sigh  for,  ]\Ir.  Shandy.'' 

Ask  the  widow  AVadman,  Madam. 

——He  should  feel  the  sincerity  of  heart-felt  joy, — 
on  beholding  every  individual  of  that  family — with  a 
smihng  and  contented  countenance — (when  I  speak  of 
his  family,  Toby — I  likewise  mean  it  as  the  epitome  of  a 
State.) — He  should  be  liberal  and  benevolent,  yet  frugal 

courageous,  yet  peaceful :— one,  that  would  not 

sport  with  the  Ufe  of  his  meanest  creature — nor  his  cat — 

nor  his  dog much  less  the  lives  of  the  members  of  his 

family. He  should  be  a  man  of  strong  mind — and 

sound  memory 1  should  not  care  for  what  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  bad  acts  of  his  boyhood; — but,  if  ever  he 
forget  his  bad  acts 

He  should  forget  his  bad  acts — quoth  my  uncle  Toby 
—He  should  cease  to  practise  them — replied  my  father 
emphatically  ; — but  if  ever  he  forget  his  bad  acts,  'tis  ten 
to  one  but  ne'U  forget  his  duty  to  perform  good  ones— — 
for  it  is  by  remembering  our  faults,  Toby, — and  the 
shame  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  them, — that  puts  us  in 
a  position  to  resist  the  attacks  of  vice,  and  of  present  and 

future  temptation. Temptation,  brother — quoth  my 

uncle    Toby — is  an  enemy  that  mostly  comes  upon  us 

by  stolen  marches. Therefore,  Toby — (replied  my 

father  in  my  uncle's  style) — it  is  necessary  to  revietv  our 
works, — and  always  be  on  the  defensive. 

This  was  patting  tlie  neck  of  my  uncle  Tobby's  hobby- 
horse. 

He  should  not  be  (said  my  father,  resuming  his  dis- 
course)— he  should  not  be  a  vane,  Toby,  that  shifts  with 
the  gale  of  selfish  fortune he  should  act  as  a  con- 
ductor— to  draw  oflPthe  lightning,  and  preserve  the  fabric 
that  it  is  fixed  upon  : — In  this  manner,  Toby,  he  might 
fortify  the  strong-holds  of  a  free  nation — and  always  be 
in  a  posture  to  chastise  her  enemies. 

Pray,  brother — quoth  ray  uncle  Toby — what  is  a  Con- 
ductor ? 

It  is  a  metalline  rod,  Toby — replied  my  father. 

I  should  think  brother — said  my  uncle  Toby,  looking 
looking  up  gravely  into  the  face  of  my  father, — that  the 
metal  of  one  culverin  would  be  a  greater  defence — and 
chastise  our  enemies  better  than  a  thousand  rods:  and, 
besides,  brother,  they  could  only  be  used  at  close  quar- 
ters  

My  imcle  Toby  paused  for  a  few  seconds. — He  was 
contemplating,  with  his  cheek  resting  on  his  left  hand, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table — then,  suddenly  rais- 
ing his  head,  and  looking  my  father  full  in  his  face— — 
They  must  scourge  most  cruelly,  brother— quoth  he. 

Had  a  wasp  come  full  speed  agaicst,  and  struck  its 
sting  into  the  right  side  of  my  father's  nose — he  could 
not  more  suddenly  have  jerked  his  head  to  the  left- 
leaving  my  uncle  Toby's  eyes  fixed  on  his  profile. 

My  uncle  looked  alarmed ^he  thought  my  father 

had  been  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke. 

Gentle  soul!  httle  didst  thou  think  that  thou  wert  the 
bestower  of  it! 

The  wounds  of  my  father  soon  healed ;— they  were 
healed  by  that  delight  which  he  took  in  convinciHg  the 
mind  of  my  uncle — or  rather  that  pride  which  he  took  of 
throwing  the  daylight  of  his  own  mind  into  the  windows 
of  that  of  my  uncle  Toby which,  by  the  by,  were 


sometimes  so  be-dimmed,  and  sometimes  so  be~curtained-» 
that  the  sun  himself  might  as  well  have  thrown  his  rays 
through  a  brick-wall — as  my  father  have  thrown  his— 
through  such  barricadoes — into  the  arsenal  of  my  uncle 

Toby's  ideas. My  father's  countenance  brightened 

up,  and  he  continued  the  delineation  of  his  Prime 
Minister. 

He  should  promote  good  institutions — said  my  father 

and  good  institutions  would  rectify  our  follies  and 

our  errors. Then,  Toby,  we  should  not  see  boxers  and 

bruisers  patronised  by  leather-fisted,  and  I  may  add, 
leather-headed  lords We  should  have  no  more  bull- 
baits — nor  bear-baits — nor  badger-baits — nor  cock-fights, 

Toby. We  should  not  give  cruelty  where  Nature  has 

denied  it. ^Our  children 

I  have  none — quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  shaking  his  head. 

That's  more  than  I  know — replied  ray  father. 

Indeed,  brother,  I  have  none — legally  or  illegally  be- 
gotten— said  my  uncle  Toby.— - 

Then  those  who  have— quoth  my  father,  (testily)— 
would  not  see  them  practise  cruelty  to  brutes,  which 
grows  up  into  cruelty  to  man; — the  harmless  fly  might 
then  take  his  perpendicular  walk  rip  the  panes  of  our 
windows — without  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the 
mischief  of  childhood  : Good  institutions  would  rec- 
tify these  tilings; — we  should  then,  my  dear  Toby,  be  in 
the  high  road  to  become  a  civilized  nation. 

I  thought,  brother, — quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  with  sur- 
prise— we  were  a  civilized  nation. 

Pray,  Toby said  my  father what  is  a  civilized 

nation  ? 

—Not  a  savage  one replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

'Tis  very  civil,  (and  in  truth,  Toby,  very  unlike  a 
savage) — quoth  my  father — to  deprive  millions  of  raen, 
who  will  not  shed  blood,  of  the  produce  of  their  own 

country — and  so  starve  them  ; 'tis  very  refined,  Toby, 

to  attempt  driving  the  real  possessors  of  an  island  into 
the  most  barren  parts  of  their  own  territories — ^in  order 

to  seize  on  the  raost  fertile because — the  drivers  were 

a  civilized  people,  and  happened  to  fancy  themselves 
stronger— (which,  by  the  by,  they  were  not;  for  a  pin 
of  virtue  has  raore  pow^er  than  a  sword  of  vice,  Toby.) 

——Not  in  battle — quoth  ray  uncle  Toby 

It  is  merciful  and  civilized — because  some  of  our  rela- 
tives, (branches  of  the  same  tree) — scattered  over  a 
country  far  away  from  us — would  not  suffer  their  purses 
to  be  opened  against  their  consent— —that  the  civilized 
people  should  murder  the  rebels,  and  burn  their  habita- 
tions. It  is  the  highest  picture  of  civilization,  Toby,  to 
tear  friends  and  relations — mothers  and  fathers— brothers, 
sisters — husbands  and  wives — from  each  other— and 
drag  them  from  their  country, — because  their  noses  are 

fat  and  theirfaces  black. 'Tis  humane  to  lash  them 

like  obstinate  beasts — in  order  to  render  them  as  civilized 
as  their  whippers— It  is  liberal  to  burn  the  house  of  the 
man  of  science, — ^because  the  owner  does  not  think  corrup- 
tion, soundness — and  self-interest,  generosity— —Isn't 
this  civiUzation,  Toby .'' 

I  thought,  brotho- — quoth  my  uncle  Toby— that  these 
things  were  only  practised  in  a  savage  state. 

The  civilized  savage,  Toby,  is  the  worst  of  savages— re- 
phed  my  father. — Anonymous  Imitations  o^  Sterne. 

The  following  Fable  is  partly  original,  and  partly  not. 
The  author  has  considerably  altered  it,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognized  as  the  same ;  and  he  has  very  honourably 
apprised  the  Editor  of  the  circumstance  of  its  former 
publication. 
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REGENERATING  FABLES. 

NO.  II.— THE   INNKEEPER    AND   GUEST. 
Ye  priests,  to  you  I  dedicate  mv  metre. 

Whatever  be  your  pious  leader's  name  ; 
Whether  'tis  Luther,  Calvin,  or  St.  Peter, 

In  disposition  you  are  just  the  same; 
For  proud  yourselves,  you  all  would  keep  u*  humble. 
And  with  heaven's  holy  truth  your  falsehood  jumble. 
In  Ovid  and  in  Plutarch  we  hare  read 

Of  one  Procrustes,  famed  for  horrid  whims. 
Who  kept  for  travellers  a  certain  bed. 

In  which  he  stretch'd  or  lopp'd  their  tender  limbs. 
Determined,  or  sage  PluUrch  tells  us  lies. 
That  bed  and  body  should  be  of  otie  size. 
'Tis  thus  our  understandings  you  would  use. 
And  alter  their  dimensions  as  you  choose ; 
But  your  opponent.  Truth,  is  fast  prevailing. 
And  really,  reverend  sirs,  your  trade  w  failing. 
Now,  you  exclaim,  with  hypocritic  whining, 
"  Alas  I  we  see  religion  fast  declining ;" 
When,  by  the  merest  idiot,  it  is  seen 
That  priestcraftlMai  the  time,  is  what  you  mean; 
And  scoffing  Common  Sense  undaunted  says, 
"  Religion  flourishes  as  craft  decays." 
WhsLt  is  relicion  ?— 'tis  the  tie  which  binds 
In  bonds  of  love  dissever 'd  minds : 
And  now,  were  they  dissever'd,  human  skill 
Cannot  uufold  the  great  Efficient  ^Vill. 
But  this  man  knows ;  for  every  social  iMUie 

He  may  on  antidotes  relv ; 
"  Both  are  before  him  ;"  why  complain, 

And  not  the  antidote  apply  } 
For  social  evils,  what  is  then  the  cure  .> 
The  princiulcs  of  love — religion  pure. 
And  well  the  tyrant,  well  the  priest  must  know. 
Pure  gospel-truth  shall  prove  their  overthrow. 
If  e  er  Religion  sufTer'd  degradation, 
It  was  to  you  she  owed  the  obligation  : 
She  holds  a  cup  with  nectar  flowing  o'er; 
But  in  that  cup  you  deadly  (bnigs  infuse. 
Or  some  benumbing  opiate  m  it  poiu ; 

And  when  you  caimot  hociu,  you  abuse. 
If  to  Religion  you  would  wish  success, 

In  native  purity  let  her  appear ; 
Make  her  not  odious  bv  an  odious  dress. 

And  mankind  then  Religion  will  re\eet: 
But,  as  it  is,  with  sicken'd  soul  tliey  slight 
What,  were  it  not  for  you,  would  gain  ilelight- 
Now,  lest  such  naked  argument  should  fail 

To  make  it  clearer,  take  the  following  tale 

A  tale,  I  know,  unmerited  by  you, 

For,  unlike  some  you  tell  us,  it  is  true: 

There  lives.  Komewhere  upon  the  great  North-road, 

The  miles  from  town  1  cannot  mention; 
And,  if  I  couhl,  my  verse  I  would  not  load 

With  trash,  so  far  beneath  a  bard's  attention  ; 
Trifles,  with  which  some  people  cram  narrations, 
I  leave  as  hooks  for  future  annoutions. 
Somewhere,  I  sav  then,  on  the  great  North-road. 
A  DubUcan  hath  his  abode: 

Not  one  of  those  in  Scripture  join'd  to  sinnen; 
One  by  whose  aid  the  wearv  traveller  sleep*, 
Who  feeds  the  hungry,  for  he  kindly  keeps 

A  shoj)  for  suppers  and  for  dinners. 
All  Engliihmen  some  o<ldity  can  boast. 

Even  from  ti»e  -  Old  Red  Lion"  to  the  throne: 
And  1  eter  Popjoy,— so  they  call  mine  host,— 
Has,  like  the  rest,  some  whimsies  of  his  own. 


Oppose  him  in  a  favour! w  topic. 

And  he  will  very  soon  a  crow  pick : 

But  on  all  subjects,  save  on  these. 

He  is  as  pliant  as  you  please. 

And,  all  who  know  him,  witness  can, 

An  upright,  downright,  blunt,  straighuforward  man. 

It  chanced  one  evening,  in  post-chaise  and  four. 

That  Humphry  Higgins  stopt  at  Peter's  door. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  he  was  known  to  range 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Roy'l  Exchange  ; 

And  now,  'twas  business  made  him  fly,— 

No  trifling  business,  you  may  swear ; 
A  rich  old  uncle  was  about  to  die. 

And  Humphry  strongly  wish'd  to  be  his  heir. 
Prudence  and  wife  said  Go— who  both  would  baulk.^ 
The  stage  was  full — it  was  too  far  to  walk. 
Like  your  poor  bard  on  P^asus  astride, 
^VTio  feels,  somehow,  he  was  not  meant  to  ride. 
He  liked  not  horsemanship,  and  often  said 
He  thought  he  was  not  for  such  labour  made; 
In  this  dilemma,  for  the  sake  of  speed, 
He  took  posuchaise— «o  let  my  tale  proceed. 
See  Higgins  seated  in  the  parlour  waiting, 

His  boots  puH'd  ofl^,  and  slippers  in  their  place ; 
The  various  nazards  of  the  day  relating. 

With  cheerful,  self-congratulating  face ! 
You  smile, — and  I  suppose  you  think  him  blest. 

But  yet  his  happiness  is  not  complete ; 
For  EngUfch  happmess  may  becompress'd 
In  two  short  words, — viddicit, — to  eat. 
To  mt  they  think  their  being's  "  end  and  aim," 
And  more  they  fight  for  pudding  than  for  fame. 

To  eat,  they  no  remembrances  will  need ; 
For  'tis  a  fact  undoubted,  let  me  tell  ye, 
^Vhcn  Englishmen  foi^t  to  cram  their  belly. 

It  is  a  very  deadly  sign  indeed. 
Humphry  had  no  such  aad  prognostication, 
But  acted  as  became  the  English  nation. 
A  Scotchman  would  have  search'd  his  poodt. 

And  weigh 'd  the  matter  well ; 

But  Higgins  was  an  Englishman, 

And  therefore— >rang  we  bell. 

"  Sir,  did  Tou  ring  ?  "  quoth  Peter,  bowing  low, 

For  all  his  guests  most  humbly  he  would  greet; 
"  I  did,"  quoth  Humphry,  "  for  1  wish  to  know 

If  you  can  give  me  anv  thing  to  eat." 
"  Yes,  that  I  can,  8ir,"  Peter  smiling  said, 
And,  like  a  lily  drooping,  bow'd  his  head : 
"  Cold  veal,  cold  liam,  cold  beef,  cold  gibleUpie"— 
"  Alas!  all  cold  ?"  quoth  Higgins,  witn  asiglt. 
**  No !  I  can  Ukewise  suit  you.  Sir, 
If  something  warm  you  would  prefer : 
Rump  .steaks,  when  fried  with  onions,  Sir,  are  nice. 
And  you  can  have  them  in  a  trice." 
"  Rump-steak ! "  cried  Higgins,  with  joy-sparkling 
eye, 

'Tis  just  the  very  thing  I  wish ; 
But  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  die, 

Put  no  vile  onions  in  the  dish." 

This  speech  did  nut  at  all  with  Peter  suit ; 

Onions  he  worshinp'd  like  an  old  Eg)'ptian, 
And  always  wo'dd  defend  his  favourite  root ; 

For  Peter  was  not  of  a  mean  description. 
So  tlms  he  spoke :  "  Do  me  the  favour 
To  recollect  their  charming  flavour" — 
"  Charming !  my  friend,  did'st  say  ?  I  swear  it— 
It  is  so  charming,  I  could  never  bear  it." 
"  But  with  submission.  Sir, — beg  pardon— 
They  are  the  best  root  in  the  gaitlen." 
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"  Perhaps  to  others  they  may  be. 

But  they  are  poison,  friend,  to  me," 

"  Try  them  for  once.  Sir,  when  well  dress'd"— 

"  1  tell  you,  onions  I  detest." 

"  But,  Sir,  another  trial  make, 

I'm  sure  you'll  like  them — for  my  sake." 

"  You  need  no  more  your  language  waste. 

For  I  will  not  your  onions  taste." 

Here  Peter  bowing  left  the  field 

But  not  because  he  was  defeated; 
For  Peter  never  yet  would  yield ; 

It  was  to  vanquish,  he  retreated. 
So  straightway  to  the  kitchen  he  repairs. 

And  tells  the  cook  "  to  dress  without  delay. 
For  a  peculia)-  gentleman  up  stairs. 

Some  steaks  with  onions  in  her  tisual  way ; 
But  strive  to  cook  the  matter  so. 
That  he  may  not  the  onions  know  ; 
For  if  he  does,  so  crazed  the  poor  man's  brain. 
He  swears  he  never  shall  be  well  again." 

Were  I  as  able  a  verse-stringer 

As  the  Maonian  ballad-singer, 

I  here  an  espisode  would  make,  ~ 

And  sing  the  art  of  frying  steak  ; 

But  I  refer  each  lad  and  lass 

Who  wish  in  cooking  to  surpass. 

To  Homer  or  to  mistress  Glasse ; 

For  I  shall  not  my  Muse  degrade, 

And  make  her  turn  a  kitchen-maid  ; 

For  then  my  verse  must  be  confess'd 

To  be  but  kitchen-stuff  at  best. 

Far  nobler  subjects  claim  the  poet's  lay  :— 

The  steak  already  smokes  upon  the  table ; 
And  Higgins,  in  a  striking  English  way. 

Prepares  to  eat  as  much  as  he  is  able. 

But  ah  !  how  dreadful  the  decrees  of  fate  ! 

How  shall  my  ]\Iuse  the  dreadful  tale  relate.'' 

Scarce  two  small  mouthfuls  he  had  masticated 

Before  his  appetite  had  quite  abated  : 

His  taste,  like  every  Englishman's,  was  quick. 

And  soon  discover'd  Peter's  onion  trick. 

He  rose — kick'd  down  the  table — swore 

He  never  once  was  so  ill  used  before  ; 

All  his  ideal  plans  of  pleasure  fled, 

Was  carried  sick  and  supperless  to  bed  ; 

And  from  that  time,  such  was  the  onions'  power. 

Rump-steaks  he  has  not  tasted  to  this  hour. 

Here  ends  my  tale.  You  yawn,  and  I  suppose. 
Most  reverend  sirs,  you  think  it  is  fit  time; 

But,  you  should  recollect,  that  sometimes  prose 
Makes  people  drowsy  just  as  well  as  rhyme : 

Witness  examples  out  of  number. 

Where  certain  folk  make  certain  people  slumber. 

Now,  since  my  tale  has  found  its  termination, 
With  prick'd-up  ears  attend  its  application. 
Know,  then,  in  Peter  is  depicted  you  ; 
In  injured  Higgins,  all  mankind  we  view; 
Steak  is  religion,  Reason's  choicest  feast ; 
Onions,  the  loath'd  ingredients  of  the  priest ; 
Ingredients  that,  though  well  you  know  we  hate. 
You  never  cease  to  heap  upon  our  plate ; 
Which  makes  us  cry,  in  spite  of  angry  looks, 
"  God  sends  us  meat,  but  Satan  sends  us  cooks." 

Here  once  I  thought  my  humble  rhymes  to  close ; 

But,  on  deliberation,  think  it  better 
Before  I  end,  a  query  to  propose. 

And  fix,  by  way  of  postscript  to  this  letter— 


If  you  attentively  have  heard  my  song. 
Doubtless  you  think  that  Peter  acted  wrong. 
Then  what,  O  reverend  sages,  would  ye  say, 
Had  he  made  Higgins,  in  a  legal  way. 
Even  for  the  hated  onions  dearly  pay  ? 
Oct.  30,  1834.  L.  P.  S. 


Halley's  Comet. — This  comet,  which  is  expected 
about  the  end  of  next  year,  appeared  in  1531, 1607, 1682, 
]  759,  having  a  period  of  somewhere  about  76  years,  which 
is  not  so  great  as  the  period  of  the  planet  Uranus,  whose 
time  is  about  83  years.  The  times  of  comets  are  very 
much  affected  by  what  are  called  planetary  perturbations, 
which  ought  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
calculating  their  return.  A  little  before  the  appearance 
of  the  comet  of  1759,  Clairaut  determined  the  amount  of 
these  planetary  perturbations  to  be  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  comet  to  exceed  its  reputed  time  by  618  days,  and 
predicted  its  approach  about  the  middle  of  April,  1759. 
It  appeared  on  the  12th  of  March.  But  he  had  previ- 
ously declared  that  he  might  have  committed  an  error  of 
a  month.  The  appearance  of  the  luminary  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  error  he  had  supposed  possible.  No 
doubt  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  improved  calculations  of  modern  analysis,  so 
that  we  may  look  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty 
for  the  meteoric  visitor.  We  were  disappointed,  how- 
ever, in  1832,  in  one  of  these  predictions.  Of  comets  we 
know  very  little :  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  highly 
electrified  bodies,  and  may  be  instrumental  in  clearing 
the  planetary  sphere  of  its  noxious  properties,  serving  as 
a  species  of  broom  to  the  heavens,  which,  in  figure  they 
much  resemble.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  utility, 
whatsoever  be  the  nature  of  it.  Nature,  however  pro- 
fuse in  her  productive  powers,  seems,  notwithstanding, 
to  do  nothing  in  vain  ;  every  thing  is  useful  in  its  place; 
and,  what  is  more,  every  thing  seems  to  be  indispensable. 

Pkejudice. — "  The  servile  flattery  of  the  ancients," 
says  a  reverend  divine  (Faber  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Cabiri),  "  translated  the  deified  spirit  of  Cassar  into  the 
Julium  Sidus  (or  Julian  Star)  ;  and  a  great  astronomer 
of  the  present  day,  adopting  the  classical  compliment 
without  the  classical  impiety,  has  given  the  appellation 
of  the  Georgium  Sidus  (or  George's  Star)  to  the  newly 
discovered  planet." — We  wonder  how  many  hairbreadths 
of  difference  there  are  between  the  ancient  classical  im- 
piety and  the  modern  compliment.  We  strongly  sus- 
pect that,  when  both  are  analysed,  they  will  be  found  not 
only  to  contain  the  same  ingredients,  but  to  be  identically 
the  same. 

NOTICE. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  8,  at  seven  o'clock,  at 
S6,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-market,  the  Editor  of  the 
Shepherd  will  deliver  a  demonstrative  Discourse  on  the 
First  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Nature,  as  applied  to 
the  doctrines  and  progress  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
until  the  reunion  of  its  scattered  members  in  one  great 
family,  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  illustrations  will  be 
given  on  the  Demonstration-board,  and  any  person  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  questions,  or  demonstrat- 
ing the  fallacies  of  the  Lecturer  s  positions,  by  the  same 
matliematical  process.  No  Parhamentary  discussion. — 
Admittance  3d. 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street 
Lincoln's-inn-tields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

"  The  redemption  of  man"  will  now  become  a  very 
simple  subject  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed 
us  from  the  beginning ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  man  must  first  fall  and  then  rise  again. 
His  rising  again  is  his  redemption  ;  but  his  redemption 
is  synonymous  with  tlie  death  of  one  of  the  sons  of  God. 
God  has  two  sons ;  evil  and  good.  Which  of  these  two 
sons  is  it  that  must  die  to  save  man  ?  A  child  may  an- 
Bwer  that  it  is  the  evil. 

But  if  the  other  should  die,  it  makes  matters  worse ; 
instead  of  bringing  peace  on  earth,  it  brings  confusion. 
To  make  the  just  die  for  tlie  unjust,  tlierefore,  is  to 
make  the  evil  victorious ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic pecxiliarities  of  tlie  evil  that  it  murders  the  body, 
in  order  to  cure  bad  morals.  This  is  the  firtt  step  in  the 
progress  of  experience ;  but  it  proves  ineffectual,  and 
this  important  fact  is  taught  in  the  living  and  affecting 
model  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  prophet  foretold 
that  when  the  Messiah  should  die  he  should  make  an  end 
of  sin,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.  Then  the 
query  is,  has  the  Messiah  yet  died  ?  Let  the  preTalence 
of  sin  and  unrighteousneai  answer  the  question.  The 
Messiah  only  dies  when  evil  dies. 

These  two  sons,  or  Messiahs,  so  frequently  spoken  of 
are  also  represented  by  matter  and  mind.  The  one, 
when  corrupt,  is  destroyed  by  tlie  spirit  of  kw ;  the 
other,  when  corrupt,  is  reformed  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  law  a  living  repreaentatire  of 
God  is  destroyed  in  the  body ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
gospel  the  corrupt  ttpirit  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
society  is  destroyed,  that  is,  reformed.  It  is  evident  that 
this  latter  is  the  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  beginning 
of  righteousness.  The  first  of  every  tiling  fails,  accord, 
ing  to  the  science  of  Nature  and  the  Scriptures ;  as  Sl 
Paul  says,  "He  taketh  away  the  first  that  he  may  esta- 
blish the  second." 

The  true  Messiah,  then,  whose  death  avails  us,  is  tlic 
spirit  of  the  old  world  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is  the  evil 
which  dies,  that  the  good  may  succeed.  But  how  is  it 
said  that  there  is  only  one  Mcssiali,  and  at  the  same  time 
two?  Because  every  man  is  a  compound  of  good  and 
t  vil.  Evil  first  reigns  until  the  good  is  fully  developed, 
then  the  evil  is  destroyed;  but  still  the  man  is  the  same 
individual.  It  is  said  of  Christ  that  he  had  two  natures, 
a  corruptible  and  incorruptible  ;  and  that  the  one  died 
that  the  other  might  be  developed.  Hence,  the  true 
Messiah  is  the  spirit  of  tlie  new  world  as  well  aa  of  the 
<old,  for  he  is  nothing  else  than  a  personification  of  God 


or  Nature  in  the  two  characters  of  evil  and  good ;  the 
old  man  and  the  new  :  "  Put  ye  off  the  old  man,  who  is 
corrupt  after  deceitful  lusts,  and  put  ye  on  the  new 
man,  who,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness;"  "  crucify  the  old  man,  with  his  affections 
and  lusts." 

But  the  old  man  is  twofold  ;  he  is  a  house  divided  ; 
he  is  the  two  extremes  in  a  state  of  opposition :  law 
without  liberty,  and  liberty  without  law  ;  which  are  both 
tjrranny.  The  new  man  is  the  union  of  both.  Hence 
the  new  man  is  third  in  progress,  and  the  law  and  gospel 
are  Satan's  divided  kingdom. 

But  if  Saun  is  not  the  true  God,  he  apes  him  ;  there 
is  the  same  resemblance  between  liim  and  God  as  be. 
tween  the  material  and  intellectual  world ;  the  one  is 
a  model  of  the  other ;  hence  the  origin  of  types.  All  the 
old  world  is  a  type  of  the  new.  When  Satan,  then,  had 
killed  the  material  Messiah,  or  represenUtive  of  God, 
it  followed,  of  course,  that  a  kind  of  sham  millennium 
should  be  set  up ;  it  was  so.  The  holy  Mother  Church 
is  a  perfect  model  of  it ;  and  from  the  year  533,  when 
tlie  pope  was  legally  acknowledged  by  an  imperial  edict 
supreme  bishop  of  the  western  empire  of  darkness,  to 
the  year  1533,  when  EngUnd,  the  great  national  repre- 
senUtive  of  Protestantism,  first  officially,  by  royal  au- 
thority, threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  pope,  is  exactly  a 
millennium,  or  one  thousand  years.  But  tlie  first  mil. 
lenninm,  like  the  first  of  every  other  institution,  is 
merely  an  imperfect  model,  fuU  of  errors,  divisions, 
murders,  and  all  other  crimes,  which  are  the  unavoidable 
results  of  erroneous  principles  of  science  and  morals. 
Hence,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  dark  ages,  or  the 
reign  of  darkne8»--8atan  in  his  glory :  "  He  said  in  his 
heart  I  will  ascend  into  heaven.  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God.  I  will  also  sit  upon  the  mount 
of  the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  as. 
cend  above  the  heights  of  die  clouds.  I  will  be  like 
the  Most  High.  Yet  tliou  shall  be  brought  down  to  heU, 
to  tlie  sides  of  the  pit.  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  thou  that  didst  weaken  the  nations!" 

Let  us  examine  the  model  a  little  more  minutely,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  prototype  of  a  greater 
institution  to  come.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
spiritual  Messiah  at  the  head  of  it,  with  the  divine  cog. 
nomen  of  God  upon  earth.  King  of  kings  and  I^ord  of 
lords.  There  were  his  spiritual  or  intellectual  assessors, 
the  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  of  every 
grade,  "  who  neither  married,  nor  were  given  in  mar- 
riage; but  were  as  the  children  of  the  resurrection,  and 
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the  angels  of  God."  There  was  the  glorious  principle  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  mind  as  beautifully  illustrated  as 
it  possibly  could  be  in  an  age  of  ignorance ;  for  without 
a  sword,  and  without  a  weapon  of  war,  did  these  holy 
tyrants  rule  the  nations,  and  subject  them  to  their  impe- 
rious nod ;  kings  and  emperors  trembled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  shaven  monk ;  the  spiritual  department  ruled 
over  the  material.  And  ought  it  not  to  do  so  ?  Yes ! 
and  shall  do  so  again,  after  a  more  excellent  fasliion. 

It  is  folly  for  us  to  blame  these  men  for  what  they  did; 
they  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  which  carries  the  individual  along  with  it  like 
a  cork  in  the  tide,  so  that  resistance  is  vain.  The  human 
mind  cannot  put  in  exercise  more  knowledge  than  it  pos- 
sesses. The  sciences  were  all  at  that  time  in  their  in- 
fancy; darkness  brooded  over  the  face  of  society;  how 
then  could  religion  be  understood,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  science  of  sciences,  or  the  "  union"  of  all  the 
sciences  in  one,  as  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  im- 
plies. But  as  the  planetary  system  is  an  exact  model  of 
the  seven  colours  of  light  which  illuminate  it,  and  as 
without  this  light  radiating  upon  it,  it  remains  in  horrid 
darkness,  notwithstanding  its  organic  resemblance  to 
light;  so  also  this  splendid  catholic  model  of  the  universal 
kingdom,  exactly  as  it  resembles  the  great  original  even 
in  its  minutest  parts,  was  still  the  reign  of  darkness  and 
misery,  for  the  light  of  truth  had  not  shone  upon  it. 

This  splendid  model  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
third  stage  of  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  first 
stage  was  that  which  preceded  the  political  establishment 
of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  and  lasted  three  hundred 
years,  during  which  its  doctrines  were  elaborated  by  its 
rapidly -in creasing  converts.  The  second  stage  was  its 
political  establishment,  in  subserviency  to  the  state,  and 
contending  with  the  remnant  of  Paganism ;  this  lasted 
two  hundred  years.  The  third  stage  was  the  papal  mil- 
lennium, of  which  we  have  spoken,  when  the  spiritual 
department  gained  the  ascendancy  for  which  it  had  been 
striving  so  long.  This  completes  the  first  great  era  of 
Christianity,  consisting  of  fifteen  centuries,  fifteen  being 
the  Roman  indiction,  or  cycle  of  years  employed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  calculation  of  time;  and  the  CathoUc 
church,  which  till  then  had  been  a  growing  progressive 
church,  was  now  completely  stagnated  by  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

The  Reformation,  or  fourth  stage,  begins  the  whole 
de  novo,  and  in  the  first  place  rebels  against  the  spiritual 
domination  of  the  church,  and  gives  the  sceptre  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate  once  more.  It  restores  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  instead  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  It  takes 
the  church  under  its  protection  as  a  "  femme  covert,"  or 
married  woman,  makes  a  slave  of  it  to  serve  its  own 
ends,  and  restores  the  reign  of  materialism,  or  the  sword. 
The  church  is  now  a  wife,  formerly  it  was  a  husband.  It 
is  now  three  hundred  years  since  this  stage  began,  and 
men  have  been  elaborating  the  details  of  science  as  they 
formerly  did  of  religion,  making  preparations  for  a 
general  union  of  both.  And  now  another  stage  has  broken 
in  upon  us,  the  fifth  or  universal  stage,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  which  diffuses  over  all  the  population  the 


power  and  the  influence  which  was  formerly  recognized 
in  the  few  only.  The  first  political  step  of  this  change 
was  taken  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years  exactly. 
The  rest  will  follow  in  succession.  In  this  stage  the 
principles  of  universalism  and  unity  will  be  established 
by  the  civilized  or  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  &c., 
and  the  next  will  see  them  practically  developed  over  all 
the  world.     Then  shall  the  end  be. 

This  analysis  of  the  church,  which  every  one  must 
allow  to  be  characterized  by  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
truth,  accurately  corresponds  with  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  five  senses.  First  taste,  the  basest  and 
most  limited  in  its  sphere  of  action — the  smell,  some- 
what more  refined  and  enlarged — then  the  eye,  almost 
boundless  in  a  direct  line,  but  only  embracing  one  hemi- 
sphere; selfish  also  and  unintellectual,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
not  the  immediate  organ  of  colloquial  or  social  inter- 
course— then  the  ear,  social  and  intellectual,  embracing 
both  hemispheres,  inasmuch  as  we  hear  both  behind  and 
before,  and  the  organ  of  social  commimication,  by  which 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  experience  of  others,  an 
organ  of  enquiry  and  criticism — then  feeling,  which 
comprehends  all  in  a  general  union,  making  the  eye, 
which  without  the  use  of  language  and  the  ear  would 
never  have  communicated  much  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  information,  the  instrument  by  which  we  now 
acquire  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  knowledge,  and 
giving  the  ear  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  testimony 
of  others  by  means  of  written  language,  without  which 
the  social  intercourse  of  society  could  never  have  been 
accomplished. 

We  now  enter,  therefore,  upon  the  era  of  union, 
which  will  soon  become  a  password  both  in  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  world.  The  word  is  at  present  a  mere 
unmeaning  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  but  the  light 
of  science  is  radiating  upon  it. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

This  is  a  science  of  more  rapid  growth  than  any  in  the 
catalogue.  It  is  a  species  of  intellectual  mushroom,  or 
scarlet-bean,  which  rises  with  rapidity  to  its  full  growth; 
and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  growth 
will  as  rapidly  decay.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature, 
that  those  animals  and  plants  which  are  speedily  matured 
as  speedily  perish.  The  ephemeron  is  the  insect  of  a 
day  ;  and  it  is  vulgarly  reported  of  some  smaller  insects 
of  well-known  rapacity,  that  they  are  grandfathers  in 
twenty-four  hours.  But  how  can  a  science  die?  Is 
not  truth  eternal?  Certainly;  but  truth  is  not  divided 
like  our  sciences.  Truth  is  a  unity,  and  has  not  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world  yet.  All  the  sciences  must  die 
individually,  for  they  must  all  be  united  into  one. 
"  Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away :  for  we  know  in  part, 
and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 
There  is  truth  in  phrenology,  as  well  as  in  all  othtf 
sciences.    It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
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between  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  individual  and 
the  external  formation  of  the  brain.  A  very  small 
brain,  a  "  forehead  villanous  low,"  as  Shakspeare  ex- 
presses himself,  is  a  sure  symptom  of  some  intellectual, 
and  consequently  moral,  deficiency;  whilst  a  brain  well 
developed,  full,  broad,  smooth,  and  round,  is  a  pretty 
correct  indication  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
This  is  a  general  truth,  but  a  truth  to  which  there  are 
numerous  exceptions,  that  throw  very  powerful  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  th«  phrenologist  when  he  attempts  to 
establish  his  system  of  separate  and  independent  organs. 
It  is  a  general  truth  that  a  man  is  strong  or  weak  in 
body  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  shoul- 
ders, the  size  of  his  bones,  &c.;  yet  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  undisputed  fact;  for  there  are  many 
individuals  of  this  happy  constitution  of  body,  who  from 
an  infinite  variety  of  causes — nervous  affections,  collection 
of  fat,  and  other  enervating  complaints — are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  comparative  debihty,  with  all  those  fortunate 
circumstances  in  their  favour.  Analogy  ought,  there, 
fore,  to  teach  us  that  the  formation  of  the  skull  is  subject 
to  the  very  same  laws,  and  that  symptoms  of  intellectxul 
strength  may  appear  even  in  the  midst  of  intellectual 
weakneM. 

Analogy  teaches  right;  these  symptom*  do'appear; 
Although  the  general  proposition  is  still  true,  that  a  well- 
forraed  head  is  endued  with  good  intdlectual  faculties. 

The  estimation  of  the  intellectual  power  of  •  head  by 
the  size  alone,  is  a  very  false  mode  of  judging.  We  do 
not  judge  so  of  persons.  Men  are  not  strong  and  weak 
in  proportion  to  their  bo<lily  magnitude,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  firmness,  consistency,  and  health  of  their  fraraet; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  law  will 
prevail  in  the  organization  of  the  brain.  The  firmness, 
consistency,  and  health  of  the  brain  is  therefore  the  prin- 
cipal and  tlie  best  criterion  of  intellectual  superiority. 

But,  say  many  of  our  phrenological  novices,  tills  firm- 
nesfl  and  health  evinces  itself  by  magnitude,  or  a  large 
development  of  the  skull  which  iDcloMi  the  brain.  This, 
however,  remains  to  be  proveil,  and  the  proof  is  extrCDMb 
ly  difficult;  for  it  is  well  known  to  anatomists  that  those 
very  portions  of  the  brain  which  pbrenologisis  hsTe 
pointed  out  as  the  seat  of  particular  organs,  may  be  en- 
tirely destroyed,  sliced  off  with  a  scalping  knife,  without 
any  sensible  injury  to  the  intcllt^ctual  faculties  of  tho 
patient ;  the  simple  conclusion  from  which  circumstance 
is,  that  the  brain,  or  mind,  is  not  th^t  compound  sub- 
stance which  phrenologists  represent  it. 

But,  again,  the  phrenologists  observe  that  certain  de- 
velopments of  brain  are  generally  accompanied  with 
corrc8i)onding  developments  of  a  particular  faculty.  We 
allow  this  to  be  correct,  and,  in  general,  we  believe  it  to 
be  so.  What  is  the  inference?  That  that  faculty  resides 
in  that  portion  of  tlie  skull  and  in  no  other  ?  We  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning.  We  have  similar  indica- 
tions  uf  mental  qualities  in  the  face— snch  as  a  generous 
and  affable  disposition,  expressed  in  the  well-known  but 
'indescribable  smile  of  the  lips,  movement  of  the  nostrils, 
eyes,  eyebrows.  Sic. ;  but  we  never  imagine  that  afikbi- 
llty  ami  generosity  are  generated  by  the  lips,  eyebrows, 
&c.,  but  that  the  disposition  employs  these  parts  of  the 


countenance  as  organs  of  expression,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  enjoys  a  separate  and  independent  existence  in  the 
mind.  But  where  that  mind  is  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not 
in  the  nose,  for  the  nose  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  mind 
remain  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  nose,  when  the  nose  is  on 
the  face,  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  the  nostrils  of  a 
vain  person  when  highly  excited  by  some  occurrence 
which  particularly  flatters  his  vanity.  How  his  nostrils 
dilate  !  the  wings  are  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement, 
and  the  whole  proboscis  becomes  unusually  large.  Yoa 
might  argue  from  this  circumstance  that  vanity  dwells  in 
the  nose.  But  it  is  a  gross  mistake;  it  only  produces  a 
muscular  movement  in  the  nose,  when  the  nose  is  there. 
What  is  now  called  phrenology  is  only  part  of  a  scU 
ence — not  a  whole  science.  It  is  a  branch  of  physiology, 
and  requires  for  its  perfection  the  additional  consideration 
of  many  more  particulars  than  the  mere  shape  and  size 
of  the  skull. 

There  are  many  other  causes  which  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  intellectual  system,  besides  mere  develop- 
ment of  brain.  There  is  the  nervous  system  of  the  whole 
body,  which  has  its  origin  partly  in  die  brain,  and  partly 
in  the  spinal  chord.  Nine  pair  of  nerves  proceed  from 
the  brain,  and  thirty  from  the  spinal  marrow.  These 
nerves  are  evidently  connected  with  mind.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  the  mental  devebpment  must  partly  dc^iend 
upon  the  spinal  chord  as  well  as  on  the  brain. 

There  are  two  spedes  of  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
spinal  chord ;  one  set  of  which  proceeds  from  the  anterior 
division,  and  another  from  tlie  posterior;  the  one  is  con. 
nectcil  with  volition,  the  other  with  sensation ;  for  if  you 
cut  the  one,  the  power  of  the  will  is  destroyed  in  those 
parte  where  they  circulate ;  and  if  you  cut  the  other,  sen- 
sation is  destroyed.  Will  is  an  intellectual  faculty  ;  and 
this  fact  demonstrates  its  immediate  connexion  with  the 
spinal  chord  as  a  source.  Bat  the  Mpuul  chord  is  con. 
nectcd  with  the  brain  ?  Trtie;  but  there  are  portions  of 
the  brain  which  are  much  less  indispensable  to  tlie  mind 
than  llMMpMlaof  dMspfaw,  ftr  tfaae  are  entire  phreno- 
logical organs  mtiLA  may  be  sliced  oC  without  much  da> 
mage ;  but  who  can  snap  the  spinal  diord  without  de- 
straying  the  wholt  mao  f 

As  the  anterior  merrm  of  the  spine  are  connected  with 
volition,  and  the  posterior  with  sense,  so  it  is  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain — the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  or  large  and  small  brain.  These  two 
brains  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  spinal  chord  comes  up 
between  them,  and  thus  forms  a  connecting  link  with  a 
little  middle  brain,  called  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  mar> 
row  prolonged.  The  brain  is  thus  threefold ;  two  lobes, 
representing  the  material  and  spiritual,  and  a  conductor 
connected  with  both,  conveying  tlieir  influence  to  the 
rest  of  the  bo<ly,  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  other 
triune  combinations  of  Nature. 

All  these  have  a  centre  of  union,  which  is  generally 
called  the  sensorium  or  mind ;  but  where  or  what  that  h 
we  cannot  tell.  It  is  not  the  material  of  the  brain  itself, 
that  is  evident ;  but  the  material  is  necessary  to  institute 
a  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the  material 
world  without,  and  mechanical  action  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  that  correspondence. 
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Phrenologists,  like  astrologers,  have  already  begun  to 
make  a  trade  of  their  science  before  it  is  complete,  and 
they  charge  pretty  smartly  for  the  information  they  give. 
We  have  tried  both  frequently,  and  we  have  hitherto  in- 
variably found  that  the  astrologer  knows  fully  as  much 
as  the  phrenologist,  although  he  has  all  the  prejudices  of 
modern  science  to  contend  with. 

We  should  like  well  to  see  the  following  experiment 
tried,  and  we  would  make  it  ourselves  immediately  if  we 
had  the  means. 

Take  a  model  of  the  heads  of  ten  different  individuals 
to  a  clever  phrenologist;  and  the  correct  nativity,  place 
of  birth,  &c.,  of  the  same  individuals  to  a  clever  and 
scientific  astrologer ;  and  then  compare  the  result  of  their 
observations  upon  character,  profession,  habits,  &c.  We 
should  not  hesitate  to  bet  one  sovereign  at  least,  that  the 
astrologer  reveals  as  much,  if  not  more  truth,  than  the 
phrenologist. 

EXTRACT    FROM 

THE    BOOK    OF    BENJAMIN    THE    SCRIBE. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  reign  of  William,  that 
there  was  a  great  cry  in  the  land ;  and  the  people  said 
Tmto  the  king  and  to  the  nobles.  Give  us  bread  to  eat. 

2.  And  the  nobles  and  the  king  consulted  together  and 
said.  The  people  are  exceeding  clamorous,  and  their 
wrath  is  kindled  against  us.  What  shall  be  done — for  our 
lives  and  our  wealth  are  in  danger  ? 

3.  And  one  answered  after  this  manner,  and  another 
answered  after  that. 

4.  And  one  of  the  king's  councillors  answered  and  said. 
May  it  please  my  lord  the  king  !  we  are  in  great  trouble 
on  account  of  this  outcry — for  my  lord  the  king  knows 
that  we  and  he  are  dependent  upon  the  people  for  support; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  people  without 
making  a  sacrifice  of  our  own  wealth,  and  our  dominion 
over  them.  Shall  we  sacrifice  ourselves  that  the  people 
may  be  satisfied .'' 

5.  And  all  the  nobles  answered  and  said,  God  forbid ! — 
to  your  tents,  O  Israel !  Every  noble  for  himself,  and 
the  people  for  themselves. 

6.  Then  the  friends  of  the  people  came  int©  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  presented  themselves  before  the  king, 
and  bowed  before  him,  and  said  God  save  our  lord  the 
king ! 

7.  And  all  the  nobles  answered  and  said.  Amen  ! 

8.  And  the  chief  speaker  said  unto  the  king.  May  it 
please  my  lord  the  king !  the  burdens  of  thy  people  are 
great,  and  too  grievous  to  be  borne ;  the  tribute  is  sore 
upon  the  land ;  our  bread,  our  water,  our  clothing,  our 
lodging,  every  thing  we  need,  and  every  thing  we  enjoy, 
is  cursed  with  the  mark  which  thy  servants  have  put 
upon  it. 

9.  Why  should  my  lord  the  king  put  a  tax  upon  the 
bread  which  supports  the  poor  of  thy  people  }  Why 
should  he  begrudge  the  food  which  nourishes,  the  clothing 
which  protects,  and  the  homes  which  shelter  us?  Is  there 
not  enough  in  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
land  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  my  lord  the  king  ? 

10.  At  these  words  the  king  looked  unto  the  nobles, 
but  spake  not;  and  the  nobles  looked  at  one  another,  and 

rowned. 


1 1 .  Moreover  the  chief  speaker  of  the  people  said  unta 
the  king.  May  it  please  my  lord  the  king  to  cause  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  throughout  the  land,  requiring 
every  man  to  render  an  account  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  acquired  it.  Whether  he  has  ac- 
quired it  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  or  by  a  tribute 
upon  the  labour  of  others ;  or  whether  it  has  come  to 
him  by  hereditary  succession,  without  any  labour,  skill, 
or  contrivance  of  his  own.  After  that,  may  it  please  my 
lord  the  king  to  make  a  decree  that  none  shall  pay  tribute 
but  those  who  receive  tribute  from  others ;  that  the  poor 
man  who  possesses  nothing  but  what  his  own  labour  has 
gained,  shall  be  free  from  all  impost  and  tribute  whatso- 
ever ;  and  that  those  only  who  live  upon  the  labour  of 
others  do  contribute  to  the  king's  treasury.  So  shall  the 
king  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple shall  protect  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

12.  And  the  king  seemed  pleased  with  the  saying;  and 
he  looked  unto  the  nobles,  but  spake  not,  for  the  nobles 
were  angry  as  they  talked  with  one  another. 

13.  Then  one  of  the  chief  priests  rose  up  from  among 
the  nobles,  and  said.  This  man  is  a  traitor  to  God  and  to 
the  king ;  for  it  is  written.  Render  ye  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due;  and  all  tribute  is  due  to  the  king;  and 
this  was  written  not  for  the  rich,  but  for  the  poor,  for  the 
gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor.  Wherefore,  then,  would 
the  king  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger  by  listening  to  the 
counsel  of  this  people,  who  are  a  stiff-necked  and  a 
crooked  generation.     Let  us  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

14.  And  as  he  said  so  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked 
up  unto  heaven,  and  muttered  with  his  lips ;  then  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  looked  downwards  to  the  ground. 

15.  And  the  nobles  did  so  likewise. 

16.  And  the  king  was  confounded  and  answered  not, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  the  people  and  the  nobles. 

17.  But  the  nobles  insisted  that  he  should  dismiss  the 
people ;  so  he  waved  his  hand  for  the  messengers  of  the 
people  to  withdraw.  But  as  they  began  to  move,  behold 
Enoch  the  prophet  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and  sud- 
denly presented  himself  before  the  king.  He  was  all  co- 
vered with  dust,  and  the  sweat  was  streaming  down  his 
forehead. 

18.  And  Enoch  looked  upon  the  king,  and  the  nobles, 
and  the  chief  priests ;  and  Enoch  said  with  a  loud  voice. 
Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ! 

19.  And  the  king  was  afraid. 

20.  And  the  nobles  were  filled  with  indignation. 

21.  And  the  chief  priests  gnashed  their  teeth  with 
rage. 

22.  Then  Enoch  answered  and  said.  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of 
our  God,  ye  princes  of  Gomorrah !  To  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  prayers  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  am  full  of  the  praises  and  the  flattery  of  priests,  and 
their  profession  of  faith  is  a  stink  in  my  nostrils  ;  they 
are  as  the  blood  of  rams  and  of  bullocks  before  me  ;  they 
are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them. 

23.  Wash  you ;  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil; 
learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment ;  relieve  the  oppressed  ; 
judge  for  the  fatherless ;  plead  for  the  widow ;  then  shall 
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ye  eat  the  good  of  the  land ;  but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel, 
ye  shall  be  devoured,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
«poken  it. 

24.  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot  ?  her 
silver  is  become  dross ;  her  wine  mixed  with  water  ;  her 
princes  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of  thieves ;  every 
one  loveth  gifts,  and  followeth  after  rewards;  they  judge 
not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cry  of  the  widow  come 
unto  them.  Her  judges  judge  for  reward  ;  the  priests 
teach  for  hire ;  and  the  prophets  divine  for  money  :  yet 
will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say.  Is  not  the  Lord 
among  us  ?  none  evil  can  happen  unto  us.  Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries, 
and  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies ;  and  I  will  turn  mine 
hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and 
take  away  thy  sins. 

25.  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beauti. 
ful  and  glorious,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall  be  ex- 
cellent and  comely  for  them  that  escape  from  judgment ; 

26.  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth 
of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Britannia 
from  the  midst  thereof,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the 
spirit  of  burning. 

27.  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesu,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots. 

28.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him  ; 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding;  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord ; 

29.  And  shall  make  him  of  quick  undentanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears. 

SO.  But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and 
reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  eartli ;  and  he 
■hall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  liis  mouth,  and  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  be  tlay  the  wicked  ; 

31.  And  righteouancM  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins, 
and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins. 

32.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf,  and  Uie  young 
lion,  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
titem  ; 

33.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young 
ones  shall  lie  down  together  ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox ; 

Si.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of 
the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice'  den. 

35.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain  ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

36.  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesu,  who 
shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people,  and  to  him  shall 
the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious. 

37.  And  when  Enoch  had  uttered  these  words,  he 
turned  round,  and  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 

38.  And  the  nobles,  and  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
messengers  of  the  people,  each  returned  to  hia  own 
home. 

39.  And  the  king  was  exceeding  thoughtful  ;  but  he 
■pake  not,  wondering  in  his  own  mind  what  might  be  the 
end  of  these  things. 


PERFECTION  OF  THE  SENSES  IN  SAVAGES. 

The  dark-coloured  races  exhibit  in  general  a  great  acute, 
ness  of  the  external  senses,  which  is  in  some  instances 
heightened  by  exercise  to  a  degree  almost  incredible.  In 
the  unsettled  life  of  wandering  tribes,  the  chief  occupa- 
tions are  hunting,  war,  and  plunder.  The  members  of 
the  community  are  trained  from  their  earliest  infancy  to 
these  pursuits;  and  their  progress  in  the  necessary  accom- 
plishments determines  not  only  the  degree  of  their  own 
personal  enjoyment  and  security,  but  also  their  influence 
over  others,  and  their  rank  in  the  association.  The 
astonishing  perfection  of  their  sight,  hearing,  and  smell- 
ing, must  be  referred,  I  apprehend,  to  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  organs ;  as  tlieir  capability  of  enduring 
violent  or  continued  exertion,  in  performing  long  jour- 
neys, is  the  simple  result  of  habit.  Both  are  very 
interesting  in  a  physiological  view ;  and  acquaint  us  with 
the  extent  of  our  powers,  which  are  very  imperfectly 
developed  in  the  members  of  civilized  societies. 

Mr.  Collins  has  mentioned  the  quick-sightedness  of  the 
New-Hollanders;  and  another  traveller  has  borne  testi. 
mony  to  the  same  effect.  "  The  quickness  of  their  eye 
and  ear  is  equally  singiUar :  they  can  hear  and  distinguisli 
objects  which  would  totally  escape  a  European.  This 
ciraunstance  renders  them  very  acceptable  guides  to  our 
sportsmen  in  the  woods,  aa  they  never  fail  to  point  out 
the  game  before  any  European  can  discover  it." 

In  describing  a  New-Zealander,  who  accompanied  him 
to  England,  Mr.  Savage  says,  "  It  was  worthy  of  remark 
how  much  his  sight  and  hearing  were  superior  to  other 
persons  on  board  the  ship:  the  sound  of  a  distant  gun 
was  distinctly  heard,  or  a  strange  sail  readily  discernible, 
by  Moyhanger,  when  no  other  man  on  board  could  hear 
or  perceive  them." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Barrow,  that  the  Hottentots,  "  by 
the  quickness  of  their  eye,  will  discover  deer  and  other 
sorts  of  game  when  very  far  distant ;  and  they  are  equally 
expert  in  watching  a  bee  to  its  nest.  They  no  sooner 
hear  the  humming  of  the  insect,  than  they  squat  them, 
selves  on  the  ground,  and  having  caught  it  with  the  eye, 
follow  it  to  an  incredible  distance." 

He  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  one  whom  he  had 
left  behind  ill  on  a  journey : — "  He  had  fallen  asleep 
about  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  had  not 
awakened  till  night.  Though  very  dark,  and  unacquainted 
with  a  single  step  of  our  route,  he  had  found  us  by  fol. 
lowing  the  track  of  the  waggon.  At  this  sort  of  business 
a' Hottentot  is  uncommonly  clever.  There  is  not  an  ani. 
mal  among  the  numbers  that  range  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
if  he  be  at  all  acquainted  with  it,  the  print  of  whose  foot 
he  cannot  distinguish."  "  The  print  of  any  of  his  com. 
panions'  feet  he  would  single  out  among  a  thousand." 

Dr.  Somerville  confirms  this  statement,  and  refers  the 
superiority  of  the  Hottentots  in  these  points  to  constant 
exercise  of  the  organs. 

In  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Nomadic  tribes 
of  Asia,  Pallas  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing 
their  capabilities.  "  The  Calmucks,"  he  says,  "have  a 
fine  nose,  a  good  ear,  and  an  extremely  acute  eye.  On 
their  journeys  and  military  expeditions,  they  often  smell 
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out  a  fire  or  a  camp^  and  thus  procure  quarters  for  the 
nightj  or  obtain  booty.  Many  of  them  can  distinguish. 
by  smelling  at  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  animal^  whether 
the  creature  be  there  or  not.  By  lying  flat,  and  putting 
their  ear  to  the  ground,  they  can  catch  at  a  great  distance 
the  noise  of  horses,  of  a  flock,  or  of  a  single  strayed  ani- 
mal. But  nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  perfection  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  extraordinary  distance  at  which  they 
often  perceive,  from  inconsiderable  heights,  small  objects, 
such  as  the  rising  dust  caused  by  cattle  or  horsemen,  more 
particularly  as  the  undulation  of  the  boundless  steppes  or 
plains,  and  the  vapours  which  rise  from  and  float  upon 
them  in  warm  weather,  render  things  very  obscure.  In 
the  expedition  which  the  Torgot  Vicechan  Ubaschi  led 
against  the  Kubanians,  the  Calmuck  force  would  cer- 
tainly have  missed  the  enemy,  if  a  common  Calmuck  had 
not  perceived,  at  the  estimated  distance  of  thirty  versts, 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  hostile  army,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  other  equally  experienced  eyes,  when  the  com- 
mander, Colonel  Kischinskoi,  could  discern  nothing  with 
a  good  glass.  They  pursue  lost  or  stolen  cattle  or  game 
by  the  track  for  miles  over  deserts.  Kirgises,  or  even 
Russians,  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  empire,  are  equally  able 
to  follow  and  discriminate  tracks  by  the  eye.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  difficult  on  soft  ground,  or  over  snow  ;  but 
it  requires  great  practice  and  skill  to  choose  the  right  out 
of  several  intermingled  traces,  to  follow  it  over  loose  sand 
or  snow,  not  to  lose  it  in  marshes  or  deep'  grass,  but 
rather  to  judge  from  die  direction  of  the  grass,  or  from 
the  depth  of  the  print  in  snow  or  sandj  how  long  it  has 
been  made." 

Representations  equally  surprising  of  the  perfection  of 
the  senses  are  confirmed  to  us  by  the  most  unexception- 
able authorities  in  the  case  of  the  North-American  sa- 
vages, and  of  other  wild  races. — Lawrence's  Physiology. 


ORIENTAL   MYTHOLOGY. 

{^Concluded  from  No.  1.) 
Though  the  Hindoos  maintain  the  division  of  the  people 
into  four  ranks,  or  castes,  yet  the  same  division  appears 
to  have  existed  in  other  nations  of  Asia  in  ancient  times, 
and  also  in  Greece  and  Egypt ;  and  Miller  maintains, 
that  the  Saxons  were  classed  as  clergy,  soldiery,  hus- 
bandmen, and  artificers.  All  these  seem  akin  to  that 
which  we  observe  in  bee-hives  and  ant-hills.  The  Hin- 
doos call  their _castes — 1.  Scripture;  2.  Protection;  3. 
Wealth;  4.  Labour;  proceeding  from  the  mouth,  the  arm, 
the  thigh,  and  the  foot  of  the  Creator.  The  Brahmin, 
or  priest,  is  the  chief  of  all  creatures;  while  kings,  and 
exalted  men,  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  lowest  of  the 
Brahmins.     The  three  last  created  to  serve  Brahmins. 

The  Indian  Brahmins  neither  eat  nor  kill  any  sort  of 
animals :  and  it  is  certain,  they  have  not  done  it  for 
more  than  2000  years.  The  forbearance  leads  to  much 
practical  benevolence,  to  abhorrence  of  all  bloodshed,  and 
to  universal  charity. 

A  Pagoda  is  a  Brahminical  temple,  built  very  massive- 
ly and  elevated,  but  very  small  in  the  interior.  Near  the 
door  of  each  is  a  post  for  beheading  victims. 

The  Festival  of  Jaggernaut,  in  July,  is  attended  by  2 
or  390,000  devotees.  The  image  god,  and  his  brother 
and  sister  image,  are  drawn  in  cars  to  the  Gondicha  Nour 


temple ;  and,  as  evidence  of  their  faith,  many  devote 
themselves  under  the  wheels ! 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two  millions  of  Maho- 
medan  and  Brahmin  Fakeers  in  India,  fanatics,  who,  like 
the  Christian  anchorets,  practise  self-martyrdom  in  a 
thousand  absurd  austerities  and  disgusting  tortures. 

The  Fakeers,  or  Yogees,  of  the  Senese  tribe,  are  a 
sort  of  mendicant  philosophers,  who  travel  all  over  Hin- 
dostan,  and  live  on  the  charity  of  the  other  castes  of 
Hindoos.  They  are  generally  entirely  naked,  most  of 
them  robust  handsome  men.  They  admit  proselytes 
from  other  tribes,  especially  youths  of  bright  parts,  and 
take  great  pains  to  instruct  them  in  their  mysteries. 
These  gymnosophists  often  unite  in  large  armed  bodies, 
and  perform  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  rivers,  and  cele- 
brated temples  ;  but  they  are  more  like  an  array  march- 
ing through  a  province,  than  an  assembly  of  saints  in 
procession  to  a  temple:  and  often  lay  the  countries 
through  which  they  pass  under  contribution. 

The  most  wretched  class  of  human  beings  are  the  Pa- 
riahs (or  Hindoos,  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  ex- 
pelled their  caste).  Their  religious  impressions  continue 
without  its  hopes  and  advantages,  and  no  other  Gentoo 
will  hold  the  most  distant  intercourse  witli  them. 

In  Bengal  only,  about  700  females  have  been  burnt 
every  year  at  the  funeral  piles,  or  Suttees,  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

Members  of  the  Hindoo  castes  may  obtain  their  Uving 
in  lower  castes,  but  they  may  not  ascend  to  higher.  A 
Brahmin  may  be  a  soldier,  a  husbandman,  or  a  merchant, 
but  neither  of  these  can  be  a  Brahmin. 

Jumnotree,  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  elevated  Hima- 
layas, has  a  temple  visited  by  distant  devotees,  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Jumna.  Bemderpouch,  near  it,  is  25,000 
feet  high. 

Gangotree,  the  source  of  the  Ganges  (the  holy  of  ho- 
lies), is  a  small  temple  to  the  goddess  Gunga,  in  the 
most  surprising  spot  on  the  globe,  and  shut  in  by  snowy 
peaks  and  falling  rocks,  inspiring  awe  and  terror.  The 
summit  of  this  holy  mountain  has  five  peaks,  called 
Roodroo-Himala,  the  residence  of  Mahadeo  himself. 

Suicide  is  common,  and  often  considered  meritorious, 
among  the  Hindoos. 

The  Burmans,  who  are  Buddhuists,  adopt,  as  their 
presiding  deity,  Godama.  They  state  that  they  received 
this  religion  from  Ceylon ;  and  it  is  now  adopted  gene- 
rally in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  They  describe  Go- 
dama as  the  last  of  four  gods,  who  have  lived  in  the  flesh 
upon  the  earth  before  they  obtained  a  perfect  state.  Go- 
dama, at  thirty-five,  obtained  divinity  and  preached  the 
law  for  forty-five  years,  which  secured  salvation  to  all 
living  things.  At  eighty  he  commanded  his  law  to  be 
observed  by  his  disciples  for  5000  years,  and  that  his 
images  and  relics  should  be  worshipped.  His  law  con- 
sists of  five  commandments  and  ten  sins.  The  command- 
ments are,  not  to  kill  any  thing ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to 
commit  adultery ;  not  to  speak  falsehoods ;  not  to  drink 
any  thing  intoxicating.  The  ten  sins  are,  killing  ani- 
mals, theft,  adultery,  falsehood,  discord,  severe  language, 
idle  talk,  covetousness,  envy  and  malice,  false  gods.  To 
perform  the  one,  and  abstain  from  the  other,  secure  ex- 
emption from  decay,  old  age,  disease,  and  death;  besides 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  other  gods  who  are  to  follow 
Godama.  The  other  good  works  are,  giving  alms,  and 
frequently  pronouncing,  with  solemnity,  three  words,  to 
remind  the  party  of  vicissitudes,  misfortune,  and  fate 
Godama,  they  say,  departed  2790  years  ago.  The  tem- 
ples of  Godama  are  of  a  pyramidal  form,  some  of  them 
300  feet  high,  and  often  gilt  over.    Godama  is  repre- 
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sented  as  a  young  man  of  mild  countenance,  commoDly 
sitting  cross-legged  upon  a  throne,  with  a  book  in  his  left 
hand,  and  often  of  colossal  size. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  of  some  others  in  those  seas,  keep  a  festival 
at  every  change  of  the  moon,  by  which  they  establish,  by 
lunar  motion,  a  seventh-day  holiday,  and  an  eighth  day 
every  fourth  time. 

Baptism,  by  immersion  in  water,  is  of  Hindoo  origin, 
and  was  spread  by  them  through  Asia.  The  prophets 
purified  the  JewB  by  baptism. 

The  Hindoos  have  no  less  than  nine  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, whose  principles  embrace  all  the  metaphysics  and 
speculations  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  objects  of  controversy 
among  modem  Europeans.  Three  of  them  are  atheisti . 
cal,  and  six  are  partly  materialists,  and  partly  spiritualists 
in  certain  shades  of  difference.  No  justice  is  done  to 
their  profundity  in  tl)e  crude  or  partizan  reports  of 
Europeans.  Their  FetUu,  or  ancient  books  of  ceremonials 
and  morals,  are  probably  the  foundatioiu<  of  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  knowledge ;  for  example,  they  contain  the  cos- 
mogony copied  by  Moses,  or  by  the  authors  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  and  the  entire  Book  of  Leviticus  is  in  them 
almost  word  for  word  ;  also  the  entire  passage  about  the 
Word,  &c.,  with  which  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  John  is 
commence<l. — Wilford. 

In  the  centre  of  Ceylon  is  a  mountain,  Haraallel,like 
a  sugar,  loaf,  and  on  the  top  is  the  print  of  Bouddha's 
foot,  when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  about  900  B.  C. 
The  area  of  the  summit  is  seventy-two  feet  by  fifty-four, 
and  the  pretended  impression  of  tibe  foot  in  the  rock  is 
eovered  oy  a  wooden  building,  endoaed  by  a  frame  of 
copper,  ornamented  with  precious  stooes.  It  is  hourly 
visiteti  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India. 

The  natives  of  Japan,  from  religious  motives,  abstain 
from  all  flesh  meat ;  but  eat  the  sub-marine  plants  of 
almost  every  kind,  as  the  greatest  dainties.  For  these 
the  fishermen  (trie  licst  divers  of  the  country)  will 
dive  even  thirty  fathoms.  Mlien  washed  and  sorted, 
these  marine  plants  are  r^iularly  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets. 

In  China^  &c.,  the  priests,  not  Hindoos  or  Maho. 
medans,  are  called  Bonzes  ;  their  god,  Fo  ;  and  their 
temples,  pagodas.  In  Tartary,  the  priests  are  called 
lamas;  and  in  China,  Ho-Chanss.  Their  endowments 
are  splendid,  and  they  worship  the  same  divinity,  under 
the  forms  of  various  animals,  which  they  allege  the  soal 
of  Fo  has  occupied.  They  are  sorcerers  ana  dealers  in 
charms,  and  have  obtainetl  as  complete  an  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  women,  as  the  nricst* 
of  any  country;  and,  in  many  cases,  they  prove  their  own 
sincerity  by  imposing  on  themselves  the  most  frightful 
punishments.  One  was  seen  in  a  narrow  cell,  stuck  full 
of  nails  ;  others  are  seen  with  burning  coals  on  the  tops 
of  their  heads ;  others  wi(h  massive  chains  fastene<l  to 
their  legs  and  bo<lieB  :  all  which  penances  they  perform 
as  an  atonement  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The 
women  are  tlicir  chief  adherents,  and  the  ladies  form  so- 
cieties under  their  direction,  called  religious ;  but  the 
mandarins  and  merchants  in  general  laugh  at  their  im. 
postures. 

Fo,  the  Chinese  divinity,  or  incarnate  god,  lived  about 
HOC  B.C.  At  nineteen,  he  abandoned  his  family; 
at  thirtjr,  he  began  to  work  miracles  ;  and,  at  seventv- 
nine,  his  incarnation  ceased.  His  followers  teach  that  he 
pre-existed,  and  had  appeared  eight  thousand  times  in 
different  forms  of  tranHniigration.  He  taught  that  no- 
thing is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  thincs ;  and  that 
the  happinesi  of  man  consists  in  doing  nothing,  willing 


nothing,  feeling  nothing,  desiring  nothing,  and  taking  no 
thought  for  the  future.  His  disciples  teach  that  he  came 
on  earth  to  expiate  men's  sins,  and  his  four  precepts  are, 
to  kill  no  living  creature,  to  take  nothing  that  belongs  to 
another,  to  utter  no  falsehood,  and  drink  no  wine. 

The  Chinese  have  several  great  festivals ;  the  religion 
of  the  people  is  divided  into  many  sects ;  but,  in  the 
temple  devoted  to  heaven,  in  Pekin,  called  Tien-tau,  the 
emperor  sacrifices  animals  at  the  winter  solstice ;  and, 
at  the  temple  of  Tee-tan,  he  sacrifices  to  the  earth  at  the 
summer  solstice ;  again,  at  the  temple  of  Ge-tan,  or  of 
the  Sun,  sacrifice  is  performed  at  the  vernal  equinox  ; 
and,  at  the  temple  of  U-tan,  or  tl;e  Moon,  sacrifice  is 
performed  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  tiic  vernal 
equinox  he  holds  a  plough,  and  sows  the  first  seed  which 
is  sown  in  the  empire ;  and  a  cow  is  sacrificed  in  the 
Tee-tan,  or  Temple  of  the  Earth.  The  feast  of  the  new 
year  and  of  the  first  full  moon  of  the  year,  and  some 
others,  are  held  as  days  of  festivity,  for  no  Sabbath  is 
kept  in  China.  The  Jews,  in  China,  are  the  principal 
silk  manufacturers,  and  they  settled  about  2^0  B.  C . 

So  late  as  1814,  the  EmperorKia-king  {niblished,  in  tiie 
Pdcin  GazeUe,  that  a  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  owing 
to  the  image  of  the  god  Kevante  having  appeared  in  tlie  air 
during  the  contest ;  and  that  an  assault  on  a  city  was  re- 
pulsed, owing  to  a  spontaneous  flame  arising  from  the 
Teaaple  of  Kevant^. 

Patience,  obedience,  gravity,  and  udturnity,  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  Confucius,  or  Cbee-Koong.  His  works 
are,  the  OuJciug,  in  five  books,  and  the  &!-<A«o,  in  four 
books.  Marahman  and  Morrison  have  translated  them, 
but  they  contain  far  more  diaff  than  wheat,  though 
highly  curious  as  pnxluctions  of  9630  B.  C.  in  the  reigu 
of  Uoaog-toe^  8o  say  all  his  biographers  and  the  Je&uit 
missionariM. — MiUion  iffFactt. 

TITHES,  &c. 

Fob  the  first  800  Tears  of  the  Christian  era,  tithes  were 
given  as  alma.  We  are  informed  by  St.  Jerome,  Ber. 
nard,  Chryaostome,  Wickliffe.  Huss,  snd  many  other 
ancient  hbtarians,  who  uniformly  agree,  that  tithes  were 
purely  valntttory.  St.  Augustine  says,  "  If  we  (die 
priests)  do  possess  any  thing  privately  which  doth  suffice 
us,  the  tithes,  or  alms,  are  not  ours,  but  the  goods  of  the 
poor,  whose  stewards  we  are;  except  we  do  challenge  to 
oursdvcs  a  property  br  Mwne  damnable  usurpation." 
And  Eusebius  says  '*  If  thon  dost  possess  sny  thing 
more  thsn  extreme  neoessttr  doth  require,  and  do  not 
help  the  needy,  thou  art  a  tnief  and  a  robber."  And  in 
Bums's  Ecclesiattical  Law  is  the  following: — About  the 
year  794,  Offk,  King  of  Mercia,  (tiic  most  potent  of  all 
die  Saxon  kings  of  his  time  in  this  island,)  made  a  law, 
whereby  he  gave  unto  the  church  the  tithes  of  all  his 
kingdom ;  which  was  done  to  expiate  for  the  deatlt  of 
fithelbert.  King  of  the  East  Angles,  whom,  in  the  year 
pnetAng,  be  had  caused  to  be  basely  murdered." 

Clericu  benefices  originsted  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Till  then,  the  priesthood  were  supported  by  alms  and  oo- 
lations  at  mass.  The  term  Benefice  wss  originally  applied 
as  a  reward  to  soldiers.  The  mendicant  friars  renised 
the  oblations. 

The  tithes,  &c.,  of  England  and  Wales  are  estimated 
at  8,896,000/.,  or  equal  to  about  one.third  of  llic  land 
rental  of  the  kingdom;  for  they  are  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  and  of  all  capital,  labour,  ami  improvements 
expended  on  increasing  the  pro<Iuce.  The  clergy  of  all 
Christian  Europe,  with  seventeen  times  the  popidatioo, 
receive,  it  is  said,  about  a, 8^^,0001.;    while    the  Di»m 
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senters,  who  are  half  the  religious  population  of  Eng- 
land, sustain  their  establishments  with  half  a  million. 
The  tithes  were  granted  by  Offa,  in  794,  for  the  bishop, 
the  church,  the  poor,  and  the  resident  priest,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  announced  by  the  clergy  that  infernal 
"  spirits  ate  all  the  grain  in  the  ears,  and  that,  to  keep 
them  off,  it  was  necessary  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
crops  to  religion  and  charity." 

Others  say,  that  tithes  on  all  the  land  in  England 
•were  granted  to  the  clergy,  in  855,  by  Ethelwolf,  on  his 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

As  an  equivalent  for  all  the  tithe  on  the  produce,  some 
clerical  writers  claim  one-third  of  all  the  rentals,  leaving 
the  poor,  the  church-rates,  &c.,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  two- 
thirds  and  the  produce. 

Presbyterians  maintain,  that  the  government  of  Chris- 
tian churches  is  in  the  ministers  and  presbyters,  or 
elders. 

Rectors  enjoy  both  great  and  small  tithes,  but  vicars 
enjoy  only  the  smedl  tithes,  with  part  of  the  glebe.  Vi- 
carages were  rectories  craftily  appropriated  by  monas- 
teries, who  sent  a  monk  to  act  as  their  vicar,  taking  the 
great  tithes  for  the  monastery.  At  the  reformation,  when 
Henry  the  Eighth  suppressed  the  monasteries,  their  in- 
comes from  great  tithes  were  seized  upon  by  courtiers  ; 
and  these  persons  and  their  successors,  by  imieritance  or 
purchase,  constitute  the  7597  lay  impropriators,  who 
make  a  traffic  of  these  ecclesiastical  concerns. 

The  first-fruits,  or  profits  of  every  spiritual  living,  for 
one  year,  above  50/.  and  the  tenths,  are  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  Uvings,  of  which  there  were, 
when  the  plan  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  5597, 
or  one-half,  averaged  at  23/. 

In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  755  cathedral 
dignitaries  ;  10,872  church  livings,  of  which  only  63  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  inhabitants,  1,014  being  in  the  crown, 
3,769  in  the  church,  794  in  the  universities,  5,030  in  the 
nobiUty  and  gentry,  and  197  in  various  public  bodies. 

The  Dissenting  Congregation  in  England  and  "Wales, 
in  1829,  were  7,904,  of  which  2,827  were  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  1,663  Independents,  and  258  Presbyterian, 
(the  two  last  including  one- third  Unitarian,)  1,047 
Baptist,  396  Friends,  1,084  other  Methodists,  241  of 
other  denominations,  and  389  Catholic. — Sir  R.  Phillips. 


Comets. — Herschel  and  Struve  saw  a  star  through  the 
nebulous  heads  of  the  comets  in  1795  and  1828.  It  is 
now  asserted  that  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  comet  of 
1811  was  26,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  its  interior  sur- 
face 30,000  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  nucleus.  Its 
solid  nucleus  was  2,600  miles  in  diameter.  But  the 
nucleuses  of  four  other  comets  were  only  from  30  to  400 
miles;  if,  in  fact,  they  are  more  than  centres  of  nebulous 
matter.  The  comet  of  1744  was  visible  in  the  day,  and 
ancient  authors  assert  the  same  of  former  comets.  It 
had  six  tails,  each  4**  wide,  and  39  to  40  long.  The  tail 
of  the  comet  of  1680  was  82  millions  of  miles  long. 
That  of  1689,  63  degrees;  of  1744,  8  milHons  of  miles; 
of  1769,  40  millions  of  miles;  of  1811,  23  degrees.— 
Arago. 

Taste. — The  following  simple  experiment  of  Volta 
suggests  some  important  ideas  respecting  the  sense  of 
taste: — Take  a  basin  of  zinc  full  of  water,  and  place  it 
on  a  silver  stand,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  will 
have  no  particular  taste  when  sipped  up  without  applying 
the  lips  to  the  vegsel ;  but  if  the  vessel  touch  the  lips,  the 
water  will  have  a  peculiarly  acid  taste.  This  taste  does  not 
belong  to  the  metal,  but  is  an  electric  or  galvanic  effect. 


produced  by  the  two  metals  and  the  liquid.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  we  account  for  the  superior  flavour  of  ale 
and  porter  when  drunk  from  a  pewter  vessel ;  the  effect 
is  not  produced  unless  the  lips  touch  both  the  metal  and 
the  liquor  at  the  same  time — for  these  three  make  a  gal- 
vanic circle,  which  always  consists  of  three  elements,  one 
of  which  must  be  a  liquid,  the  other  a  solid,  and  the 
third  either  a  soHd  or  a  liquid.  The  positive  electricity 
gives  an  acid  taste, — the  negative,  an  alkaline. 

Interesting  Physiological  Case. — There  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Liverpool  Opthalmic  Infirmary,  under  Mr. 
Neill's  care,  a  case  of  very  great  interest.  The  patient  is 
a  little  girl  who  was  blind.  About  three  years  ago 
Mr.  Neill  operated  on  the  right  eye ;  the  operation  was 
successful,  and  she  obtained  sight.  She  was  then  in  her 
eighth  year.  On  Saturday  last,  the  4th  instant,  Mr.  Neill 
operated  on  the  left  eye,  in  Slater- street  Institution, 
with  a  similar  happy  result.  This  little  creature,  born 
blind,  and  for  eight  years  in  darkness,  is  now  in  full 
possession  of  the  most  precious  sense  ;  she  can  distinguish 
colours  and  the  smallest  objects.  Her  knowledge  of  dis- 
tance, after  the  first  operation,  was  for  a  long  time  im- 
perfect. The  first  object  that  was  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  eye  was  a  halfpenny.  For  weeks  afterwards 
every  circular  object,  no  matter  how  large,  or  of  what 
colour,  was  called  a  halfpenny.  Her  residence  was  in 
Dove-court,  School-lane,  and,  when  blind,  every  nook 
and  corner  in  the  neighbourhood  was  familiar  to  her. 
When  she  obtained  sight  she  often  used  to  lose  her  way, 
sometimes  even  close  to  her  own  door.  The  instant  this 
would  occur  she  would  shut  her  eyes,  and  feel  around 
until  some  known  object  was  touched.  Then,  with  her 
eyes  closed,  she  would  hurry  home,  guided  by  her  ac- 
customed sense  of  touch. — lAverpool  paper  of  Oct.  1834. 

Geological.— Lieutenant  Kotzebue  discovered  in  the 
western  part  of  the  gulf  to  the  North  of  Behrings 
Straits,  a  mountain  covered  with  verdure,  moss,  and 
grass,  composed  interiorly  of  ice.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  where  the  shore  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea,  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  continues  after- 
wards to  extend  with  a  gradual  inclination,  he  observed 
masses  of  the  purest  ice  100  feet  high,  preserved  under 
the  above  vegetable  carpet.  The  portion  exposed  to  the 
sun  was  melting  and  sending  much  water  into  the  sea. 
An  undoubted  proof  of  the  ice  being  primitive,  that  is,  not 
formed  by  any  causes  now  in  action,  was  afforded  by  the 
great  number  of  bones  and  teeth  of  mammoths,  which 
make  their  appearance  when  it  is  melted.  The  soil  of 
these  mountains,  which  to  a  certain  height  are  covered 
with  an  abundant  herbage,  is  only  half  a  foot  thick.  It 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  earth,  sand,  and 
mould.  The  ice  melts  gradually  beneath  it,  the  carpet 
falls  downward,  and  continues  to  thrive.  The  latitude 
is  GQ"  15'  N. — Gilbert's  Annalen,  1821. 

NOTICE. 

To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday  16  th,  Mr.  Smith  will  de- 
liver another  demonstrative  discourse  at  36,  Castle-street 
East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will  give  a  further 
development  of  the  first  principles  of  the  New  Science 
of  the  Harmony  of  Nature.— Admittance  threepence. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


Christianity  was  first  preached  by  St.  Peter,  of  whom 
his  Master  said  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;"  and 
Constantinople  was  the  first  Christian  capital,  conse- 
crated by  Constantinc  about  333  A.  C.  Soon  after  this 
the  £mpire  was  divided  into  two,  the  Eastem'and  Wesu 
em ;  and  the  Church  was  rent  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
these  two  divisions  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Church,  the  former  prevailing  in  the 
East,  the  latter  in  the  West.  At  last  Protestantism 
made  its  appearance,  and  tliis  completed  the  triune  cha. 
racter  of  the  imperial  church  establishment  This 
advanced  still  more  westerly,  the  course  pursued  being 
exactly  that  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  From  mat  to 
west  then  is  the  line  of  progress. 

This  splendid  triune  religious  estAUiihment  bow 
stands  in  a  very  precarious  ntuation.  Time  will  very 
soon  reveal  its  fate ;  but  that,  according  to  the  strict  ana. 
logy  of  nature,  we  can  easily  predict,  namely,  death  and 
resurrection.  Christ  died  a  corruptible  body — he  rose 
an  incorruptible  body.  This  also  is  the  fate  of  his 
church. 

But  let  us  see  what  that  church  was.  Was  it  original 
in  the  common  lense  of  the  word?  that  is  to  say,  did  it 
contain  doctrines  or  precepts  which  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  thing  taught  in  the  world  before  ?  By 
no  means.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  Messiah ;  his  work 
is  to  gather  the  scattered  fragments  of  doctrine  together, 
and  make  a  new  combination  of  that  which  nature  has 
already  brought  forth.  Christianity  was  a  nucleus,  or 
centre  of  union,  for  all  the  religious  and  metaphysical 
theories  of  the  age,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  embraced 
and  appropriated  them  all.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  Chri^ 
tianity  were  taught  more  or  less  by  all  the  philosophic 
and  religious  sects  of  that  age.  The  trinity,  unity,  ori- 
ginal  sin,  redemption,  resurrection,  immortality,  bap- 
tism, See. ;  all  these  were  taught  and  practised,  in  some 
way  or  another,  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  before  the 
uppearance  of  Christ,  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  early 
thers  regarded  the  Platonists,  who  held  the  doctrine 
.  the  trinity  and  other  Christian  doctrines,  as  real 
'  iiristians. 

The  heatlien  nations  were  also  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  the  Grod.man,  and  the  Son  of  God:  their  sacred 
canon  was  full  of  such  characters.  Apis,  Osiris,  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Esculapius,  Clirisna,  &c.,  are  well-known 
deities,  whose  attributes  in  many  respects  resemble  the 
character  and  office  of  the  Son  of  Mary ;  and  it  was  to 


be  expected,  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  one  at  last 
should  make  his  appearance,  who  should  unite  the  pre- 
tensions of  all  these  demigods  in  one,  and  unfurl  the 
standard  of  nominal  union  for  all  conflicting  sects.  But 
real  luiion  could  not  be  accomplished,  for  science  was 
not  yet  brought  forth.  And  pray,  what  nation,  what  re- 
ligion, could  be  more  appropriate,  according  to  the  har- 
mony of  nature,  for  giving  birth  to  such  an  individual, 
than  that  very  nation,  that  very  reUgion,  which  of  all 
others  in  the  civilized  world  taught  the  unity  of  God? 
The  Gentile  nations  were  nominally  and  professedly 
polythdsts;  Jewian  alone  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
teaching  and  aooonpUriiing  the  first  species  of  union. 

In  those  days  myiticism  was  the  only  species  of  phi. 
losophy  which  existed.     Men  of  genius  employed  their 
factdties  merely  in  devising  theories,  for  they  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  collect  such  materials  for  thinking  as 
are  now  familiar  to  the  most  uneducated  of  the  modems. 
These  theories  divided  the  Greeks  and  Romans  into  a 
great  variety  of  sects,  the  most  mystical  and  religious  of 
which  were  the  Platonists,  whose  founder,  Plato,  had 
himself  been  a  sort  of  unionist,  inasmuch  as  he  united 
all  the  preceding  sects  within  his  own — the  physics  of  the 
Pythagotcana,  die  aaUonomy  of  the  loniana,  the  mora- 
lity of  Socrates,  and  die  logic  of  the  Eleatica.    His  dis- 
dplea  very  readily  embraced  the  .Christian  rdigion,  for 
they  found  it  correspond  with  all  tlie  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  philosophy ;  and  the  Platonic  Chris, 
tians  became  the  most  zealous  and  renowned  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  church.    Thus  Christianity  was  so  far 
suited  to  the  qiirit  of  the  times  as  to  embrace  the  most 
popular  philosophy  of  the  day.    Nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  how  any  better  doctrine  than  that  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  coold  have  been  promulgated  in  an  age  of 
scientific  ignorance.   His  religion  called  into  exercise  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  mankind  upon  abstract  and  meta. 
physical  aol^ects,  the  analysis  of  which  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  the  cultiTation  of  the  human  mind,  but  even 
to  the  perfection  of  language,  by  which  social  intercourse 
is  condneled  and  knowledge  put  in  circulation  ;  ayl  if 
it  haa  also  created  an  infinity  of  evil,  that  evil  was  4tr 
avoidable,  and  has  brought  with  it  the  useful  lesson  by 
which  future  generations  shall  profit,  that  true  philoso. 
phy  must  lay  ite  foundations  on  the  sensible  or  material 
world,  and  rise  from  thence  to  die  spiritual  or  intellec- 
tual ;  instead  of  laying  its  foundation  in  the  latter,  and 
ascending  to  tlie  former.     The  first  Christian  church 
began  with  the  spirit  and  ended  with  the  flesh;  now  we 
must  reverse  the  order:  true  spiritualism  rises   from 
materialism. 
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Christianity  was  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  intellect  to 
which  the  previous  modes  of  tliinking,  prevalent  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world,  necessarily  conducted.  It 
is  a  compound  of  Jewism  and  Gentilism ;  a  doctrine 
which  created  a  sort  of  marriage  union  between  the  spi- 
ritualism and  revelation  of  the  Jews  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  materialism  and  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  other.  Pythagorus  himself  in  many  re- 
spects resembled  Jesus  Christ;  he  left  no  writings  behind 
him ;  he  talked  in  parables  and  mysteries  to  strangers, 
and  told  his  secrets  to  his  select  disciples ;  he  even  took 
great  pains  to  conceal  his  real  doctrine.  His  followers 
pursued  the  same  mysterious  course  of  instruction,  which 
caused  them  to  be  feared  and  hated,  and  at  last  driven 
out  from  Cortona  and  Italy.  The  way  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  was  also  prepared  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics  ;  the 
one  giving  interest  and  respectability  to  the  most  refined 
species  of  idealism,  and  the  other  recommending  a 
a  thorough  contempt  of  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  in  com- 
parison of  the  higher  enjoyments  of  the  mind.  More- 
over, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  large  sects  or  socie- 
ties of  men  entertaining  such  ascetic  notions,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  apart  from  the  common  society  of  the 
world,  and  sought  the  "  summum  bonum,"  or  greatest 
happiness,  by  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
practices  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Therapeutje  of 
Egypt  were  a  set  of  mystics,  who  concentrated  within 
tiiemselves  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  reigning  mystery 
and  monkism  of  the  age.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for 
Egypt  was  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients.  The  Essenes  amongst  the  Jews  were  very 
much  allied  to  the  Therapeuta ;  their  chief  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  severity  of  their  moral  discipline,  absti- 
nence from  all  the  sensual  pleasures  which  give  man  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  in  life  itself. 
These  were  growing  sects,  and  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  philosophy  of  the  age,  unlike  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  philosophy  of  our  own  times,  was  intimately 
associated  ydth  and  running  into  them. 

Now,  as  Nature  in  her  progress  along  the  course  of 
time  loses  nothing,  but  gathers  together  aU  her  scattered 
fragments,  what  sort  of  compound  could  we  reasonably 
expect  when  she  sent  her  first-born  Messiah  to  collect 
these  divided  elements  together?*  Nothing,  certainly, 
but  a  compound  of  mysticism,  monachism,  stoicism, 
platonism,  materialism,  and  spiritualism. 

Well,  when  Christ  appeared,  did  he  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  doctrines.?"  No;  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  none  of  them ;  he  spoke  what  his  own 
mind  brought  forth,  and  what  he  spoke  was  not  under- 
stood :  but,  by  and  by,  as  it  came  out  into  the  world,  it 
it  was  found  that  it  presented  a  bait  for  all  the  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  of  the  age ;  and  as  they  crowded 
to  the  centre  of  attraction,  new  ideas  flashed  betimes  into 
the  minds  of  the  Christian  enthusiasts,  who  found  say- 
ings of  their  master  to  give  sanction  to  every  sort  of  mys- 
ticism and  asceticism  that  their  heart' inclined  to.  The 
lover  of  good  cheer  found  a  good  example  in  Christ  him- 
self, who  went  about  eating  and  drinking  with  publicans 
and  sinners.  The  mendicant  and  the  monk  fortified 
themselves  with  the  appropriate  text—"  Take  no  thought 


for  the  morrow ;  to-morrow  will  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself."  The  Essenian  and  the  advocate  of 
personal  chastity  found  a  pearl  in  the  suitable  and  inspir- 
ing sentence  which  follows  : — "  Some  men  are  bom 
eunuchs,  and  some  are  made  eunuchs  of  men,  and 
others  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake."  In  fine,  it  was  soon  found  what  the 
apostles  themselves  had  no  idea  of — that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  was  a  nucleus  for  all  the  prevailing  forms  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  and  by  it  they  were  all  speedily 
absorbed,  like  the  rods  of  the  magicians  by  the  rod  of 
Aaron. 

Some  of  our  modern  Infidels,  perceiving  the  resem- 
blance between  Christianity  and  previous  sects  and  doc- 
trines of  philosophy,  and  eager  to  get  hold  of  an  extin- 
guisher to  put  out  the  obnoxious  luminary  of  priestly 
mismanagement,  have  suddenly  taken  in  the  idea  that 
there  never  was  such  a  man  as  Christ ;  but  that  Christi- 
anity is  nothing  else  than  Therapeutism,  Platonism,  &c^ 
The  latter  idea  is  correct  enough,  for  Platonism  and  The- 
rapeutism are  both  in  Christianity,  which  is  the  first 
universal  gathering  of  the  scattered  elements  of  mind  ; 
but  the  other  idea,  of  the  non-existence  of  Christ,  is  ra- 
ther too  visionary  to  require  any  refutation.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  however,  will  lead  to  good  results. 
It  contains  an  allegorical  truth;  namely,  that  the  Christ 
is  yet  to  come  ;  for  the  second  gathering  is  the  true  ga- 
thering. 

The  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  go  to  the  very  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  attempt  to  destroy  the  resemblance 
which  [subsists  between  Jewism  and  Gentilism.  Each 
party  carries  an  erroneous  idea  to  excess,  merely  from  the 
intense  desire  of  destroying  its  rival ;  for  each  has  set  out 
with  the  erroneous  notion,  that  itself  has  all  the  truth, 
and  the  other  all  the  error.  The  Christian  imagines  that 
his  faith  is  all  literally  correct ;  the  Infidel  imagines  that 
it  is  literally  false.  The  Christian  imagines  that  God  is 
in  his  religion,  and  not  in  any  other ;  the  Infidel  ima- 
gines that  God  is  in  neither  one  nor  another,  but  that  all 
are  c^nce-begotten.  The  Christian,  upon  his  funda- 
mental principle,  attempts  to  show  that  his  religion  has 
no  relation  to  any  other  religion  upon  earth  ;  the  Infidel, 
seeing  a  relation,  denies  a  distinction,  and  says  the  gos- 
pels are  merely  heathen  productions  adopted  by  the 
priests.  It  is  a  real  matrimonial  quarrel  between  a  ter- 
magent  wife  and  an  ill-humoured  husband :  the  one  says 
"  yea,"  the  other  "  nay ;"  the  one  says,  "  I  shall,"  the 
other, "You  shan't;"  the  one  says,  "It  was  so,"  the  other, 
"  It  was  not,"  &c.,  till  sleep  overpowers  them.  Which 
of  these  two  parties  was  in  the  right,  reader  }  You  seem 
to  say,  "Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  think  they  are  both  out  of 
humour  with  each  other,  and  so  very  unreasonable  that 
it  is  best  to  leave  them  to  fight  their  own  battles." 

There  never  lived  a  greater  original  than  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  originality  just  consists  in  the  all-embracing  cha- 
racter of  his  doctrine.  As  for  his  divine  mission,  it  would 
be  folly  to  doubt  of  it.  Time  and  space  have  already  con- 
firmed it,  and  who  but  a  fool  can  lift  his  voice  against  tw« 
such  arguments  as  these  ?  Who  can  dispute  the  divine 
mission  of  the  sun  to  shine  by  day,  or  of  the  moon  to 
shine  by  night.?    The  only  answer  to  such  a  species  of 
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scepticism  would  he,  '*  There  they  are !"  But  the  objec- 
tor replies,  "  I  see  spots  upon  the  sun,  and  the  moon's 
face  is  ail  covered  with  dirt  and  pocks — it  could  not  be  God 
diat  made  them  !"  Wdl,  well,  you  simpleton  ;  he  gave 
the  devil  a  commission  to  make  them,  and  that  is  the 
same  thing.  You  may  have  it  your  own  way,— K>nly 
**  there  they  are  !  '* 

But  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  final  meaning 
of  his  mission,  are  two  very  different  things.  Moses  had 
a  divine  mission  also,  and  he  appointed  sacrifices  of  bulls, 
calves,  sheep,  birds,  burning  of  incense,  &c.,for  an  atone- 
■KDt  for  sin.  All  this  came  to  an  end,  althoiigh  God  him. 
adf  set  it  up ;  for  as  mind  progressed,  these  types  or 
embryos  of  more  advanced  institutions  gave  way  like 
youth  at  the  approach  of  manhood  ;  and  as  manhood  pro- 
gresses, the  church  will  yet  merge  into  another  state  of 
matrimonial  union,  when  as  great  a  change  shall  befal  the 
present  form  of  Christianity  as  befel  its  predecessor  of 
old.  To  destroy  is  impossible ;  but  Nature  is  for  ever 
changing  in  the  world  of  progress,  though  still  the  same. 

But,  says  the  stagnant  believer,  the  Tory  Christian,  who 
must  have  things  as  his  forefathers  had  them,  "  The  final 
neaning  of  Christianity  is  eaublished  by  miracles  and 
the  mission  of  the  Son  himaelf."  But  the  final  meaning 
of  the  Mosac  law  was  esubliahed  by  miracles  alao,  and 
God  Uiiueif  came  down  on  the  Moont  to  confirm  tfaem. 
Miracles  prove  nothing ;  they  only  serve  to  set  the  thing 
up.  Jewisra  and  Christianity  arc  important  deptrtmoDU 
of  the  plan  of  Nature;  and  they  required  to  beMtafaUahed 
by  some  mean*— both  true  and  false — inasmuch  as  diey 
were  not  final,  for  the  third  dis|>ensation  is  still  in  re- 
serve. I  can  see  the  use  of  true  miracles  to  set  than 
•-Coing,  and  the  use  of  withholding  miracles  to  let  dion 
o«iiie  down,  and  the  use  oi/aUe  miracles  and  iropostwei 
••  •hake  their  credit ;  but  yon  can  see  no  reason  why 
Ikej  dbould  fall  at  all,  and  why  Bible  and  Missionary 
9i*fi^t»  should  be  totally  deserted  by  that  very  Spirit 
who  has  promised  to  spread  the  truth  over  the  whole  earth. 
Every  thing  is  simple  to  me,  because  I  see  Natore  pro- 
pMiing ;  but  to  you  it  seems  as  if  God  were  asleep,  or 
weary,  or  unable  to  contend  with  the  deviL  The  world 
b  in  a  aimilar  state  to  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  Christ; 
Aill  of  contending  sects,  bat  with  the  additional  advan- 
t^fes  of  aouciroB  and  the  pbesb;  and  it  is  only  waiting  for 
a  uniting  doctrine,  which  shall  collect  the  scattered  ele- 
ments  once  more,  and  complete  the  rdigioos  union  of 
mankind  by  the  irresistible  demonstrations  of  scienee. 
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SOUND. 

Et««v  sound  is  rendered  stronger  ot  weaker,  and  may 
be  heard  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the 
density  or  rarity  of  that  elastic  fluid  by  which  it  is  pro. 
pagated.  According  to  Mr.  Hauksbee,  who  has  made 
deep  researches  into  this  branch  of  philosophy,  when  air 
has  acquired  twioe  its  common  density  it  transmits  sound 
twice  as  far  as  common  air ;  whence  he  reasonably  eon. 
eludes,  that  sound  increases,  not  only  in  direct  ptopor. 
tion  to  the  density  of  the  air,  bat  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  this  denaity. 


If  sound  was  propagated  in  an  elastic  fluid  more  dense 
than  the  air,  it  would  be  carried  proportionably  fartlier. 
I  have  proved  this,  says  M.  Brisson,  by  putting  a  sono. 
rous  body  into  carbonic  acid  gas  or  fixable  air,  the  density 
of  which  is  about  one-third  more  than  that  of  atmo. 
spherical  air;  the  consequence  was,  that  at  that  time,  and 
in  that  situation,  the  sound  was  very  considerably  in- 
creased. For  the  same  reason,  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
which  increases  its  density,  has  a  considerable  effect  in 
rendering  soiuid  louder  and  more  audible.  Sound  is  also 
much  increased  by  the  reverberation  of  the  pulses  of  the 
air  from  those  surrounding  bodies  against  which  they 
strike,  whence  it  happens  that  music  is  so  much  louder  in 
a  close  apartment  than  in  the  open  air. 

Elastic  fluids  are,  however,  not  the  only  medium 
through  which  sound  may  be  transmitted  ;  for  it  may  be 
propagated  by  means  of  water  and  other  liquors,  which 
may  be  proved  by  immersing  a  sonorous  body  in  water  ; 
but  it  must  be  obeerved,  that  in  this  case  the  sound  will 
be  less  peroeplible,  and  will  not  extend  to  so  great  a  dis. 
tance ;  the  oaaee  of  this  diminution  is,  because  media 
for  the  tranmiiarioo  of  sound  should  be  elastic,  and  that 
is  a  property  which  water  and  other  liquors  possess  only 
in  a  very  restricted  degree. 

Sound  is  also  transmitted  by  solid  bodies,  provided 
they  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  elasticity  to  produce 
thiseOect. 

Light,  we  have  already  seen,  is  prqjeeted  or  reflected 
with  inoedible  velocity ;  but  sound  is  transmitted  much 
nor*  shnrly,  and  its  progression  is  very  perceptible  to 
oar  wpsei  The  flash  from  a  cannon,  or  even  a  musket, 
may  be  seen  some  seconds  before  the  sound  reaches  our 
eara.  As  die  motioa  of  li^t,  therefore,  is  instantaneous 
with  respect  to  any  moderate  distance,  this  has  been  the 
oonmoaaaesns  employed  for  ascertaining  the  progress  «f 
sound.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes  that  "  all  sntindiag 
bodies  propagate  their  motions  on  all  sides  by  sooeessive 
condensatioBS  and  relaxations ;  that  is,  by  an  alternate 
progresaioo  and  return  of  the  particles ;  and  these  vi. 
brations,  whea  conunnnicated  to  the  air,  are  termed 
pubesof  sound. 

All  pulses  move  equally  fast.  This  is  proved  by 
experiment ;  and  it  is  found  that  they  pass  about  1,1  iS 
£e^  in  a  second,  whether  the  sound  is  loud  or  low,  grave 
or  acute. 

Some  curious  experiments  were  made,  relative  Xo  the 
propagation  of  sound,  by  Messtenrs  de  Thury,  Maraldi, 
and  de  U  Caille,  upon  a  line  14,636  fathoms  in  length, 
having  the  tower  of  Mount  Lhcri  at  one  end,  and  the 
pyramid  of  Montmartre  at  the  other  extremity  of  that 
disunce :  their  observatory  was  placed  between  those  two 
objects.  The  result  of  their  observations  was  these :  1st. 
That  sound  moves  173  fathoms  French  in  a  aeoond, 
when  the  air  is  calm.  Sd.  That  sonnd  moves  with 
the  same  degree  of  swiftness  whedier  it  is  strong  or 
weak  ;  for  these  gentlemen  observed,  that  the  discharge 
of  a  box  of  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  exploded  At 
Mootmatre,  was  heard  at  Mount  Lheri  in  the  same  space 
of  time  as  the  report  of  a  great  gun  charged  with  nearly 
six  pounds  of  powder.  Sd.  That  the  motion  of  sound  is 
tmiform ;  that  its  velocity  neither  accelerates  nor  dimi. 
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nishes  through  the  whole  course  of  its  progress.  4th. 
That  the  velocity  of  sound  is  the  same,  whether  a  cannon 
is  placed  towards  the  person  who  hears  its  report,  or  a 
contrary  way  ;  in  other  words,  a  great  gun  fired  from  the 
Tower  of  London  eastward,  would  be  heard  at  West- 
minster in  the  same  interval  of  time  as  if  it  was  dis- 
charged towards  the  latter  place;  and  if  the  gun  was 
discharged  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it 
would  be  heard  as  soon  as  if  discharged  in  a  right  line 
towards  the  hearer.  By  other  experiments,  however, 
the  progress  of  sound  appears  to  be  impeded  by  a  strong 
wind,  so  that  it  travels  about  one  mile  slower  in  a  minute 
against  a  strong  wind  than  with  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  progression  of  sound  is  not  an 
article  of  mere  sterile  curiosity,  but  in  several  instances 
useful;  for  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  ships  or  other  moving  bodies.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  vessel  fires  a  gun,  the  sound  of  which  is 
heard  five  seconds  after  the  flash  is  seen ;  as  sound  moves 
1142  English  feet  in  one  second,  this  number  multiplied 
by  5  gives  the  distance  of  5710  feet.  The  same  princi- 
ple has  been  already  mentioned  as  applicable  in  storms  of 
lightning  and  thunder. 

The  waves  or  pulses  of  sound  being  reflexible  in  their 
course,  when  they  meet  with  an  extended  solid  body  of 
a  regular  surface,  an  ear  placed  in  the  passage  of  these 
reflected  waves  will  perceive  a  soimd  similar  to  the  ori- 
ginal sound,  but  which  will  seem  to  proceed  from  a  body 
situated  in  a  similar  position  and  distance  behind  the 
plane  of  reflection,  as  the  real  sounding  body  is  before  it. 
This  reflected  sound  is  commonly  called  an  echo,  which, 
however,  cannot  take  place  at  less  than  fifty-five  feet; 
because  it  is  necessary  that  the  distance  should  be  such, 
and  the  reverberated  or  reflected  sound  so  long  in  arriv- 
ing, that  the  ear  may  distinguish  clearly  between  that 
and  the  original  sound. 

Reflected  sound  may  be  magnified  by  much  the  same 
contrivances  as  are  used  in  optics  respecting  light;  hence 
it  follows,  that  sounds  uttered  in  one  focus  of  an  ellipti- 
cal cavity  are  heard  much  magnified  in  the  other  focus. 
The  whispering  gallery  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London 
is  of  this  description;  a  whisper  uttered  at  one  side  of 
the  dome  is  reflected  to  the  other,  and  may  be  very  dis- 
tinctly heard.  The  speaking  and  ear-trumpets  are  con- 
structed on  this  principle.  The  best  form  for  these  in- 
struments is  a  hollow  parabolic  conoid,  with  a  small 
orifice  at  the  top  or  apex,  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied 
when  the  sound  is  to  be  magnified,  or  the  ear  when  the 
hearing  is  to  be  facilitated.— £conomi/V  Nature. 


Astrological  Coincidence. — Mr.  Speer,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Mr.  Hemmings,  of  St.  Martin's  Parish, 
London,  were  both  born  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  very 
near  the  same  place,  as  George  III.  They  both  went 
into  business  when  the  king  was  crowned,  married  on  the 
same  day,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  as  did  his  Majesty. 
In  the  London  newspapers  for  February,  1820,  these 
facts  are  recorded  by  men  who  show  their  enmity  to 
astrology  on  every  occasion,— they  are  not,  therefore, 
fabricated. 


ASSIMILATION. 

Assimilation,  in  physiology,  is  that  property,  or  prin- 
ciple, or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  by  means  of  which 
organised  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  take  to 
themselves,  and  convert  to  their  own  substance,  structure, 
or  organisation,  those  foreign  substances  which  constitute 
their  pabulum  or  food.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  a  merely 
material  nature  which  can  draw  the  attention  or  exercise 
the  industry  and  sagacity  of  mankind.  Upon  it  depends 
the  success  of  every  method  and  instance  of  culture,  and 
the  condition  and  value  of  all  that  can  be  cultivated. 
Upon  it  also  depend  our  bodily  strength  and  health,  and 
all  that  can  render  life  worthy  of  being  enjoyed. 

The  first  process  which  the  food  undergoes  may  be 
said  to  be  purely  mechanical,  and  might  be  done  by  other 
means.  The  process  is  mastication,  or  chewing,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  mammalia ;  trituration  or  grinding  in 
gizzard  birds  ;  and  maceration,  or  softening,  and  solution 
in  a  fluid,  in  some  other  animals  ;  but  in  whatever  way  it 
is  performed,  it  is  a  merely  preparatory  process,  not  at  all 
connected  with  assimilation ;  and  when  there  is  a  liquid 
in  the  case,  it  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  mechanical 
solvent,  that  is,  as  softening  or  dissolving  the  food  with 
which  it  mixes,  much  in  the  same  way  that  water  softens 
and  dissolves  glue. 

This  preparatory  operation,  and  indeed  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  assimilation,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature 
of  the  food.  When  that  is  entirely  animal,  the  whole  of 
the  processes,  and  also  the  apparatus  by  which  they  are 
performed,  are  much  more  simple  than  when  it  is  wholly 
vegetable ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  vegetable  food,  that 
which  is  wholly  pulpy]  and  farinaceous  requires  a  simpler 
apparatus  and  processes  than  that  which  is  mixed  with 
fibrous  matter.  The  adaptations  of  all  the  parts  of  this 
apparatus  (which,  taken  together,  are  called  the  digestive 
system,  or  nourishing  system,  of  the  animal)  to  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food  upon  which  animals  live,  exhibit  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  means  and  end  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  economy  of  nature ;  and  they 
are  also  of  great  value  in  that  natural  classification  of 
animals,  by  means  of  which  the  history  of  one  is  made  to 
throw  light  upon  the  history  of  a  number,  and  one  part 
of  the  history  of  one  is  made  to  throw  light  upon  the  other 
parts.  The  general  law  is,  that  the  nearer  the  food  in 
the  state  in  wliich  it  is  received  by  the  mouth  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal  receiving  it,  the  apparatus  of 
assimilation  is  the  more  simple,  and  the  operation  the 
more  easily  performed.  But  still,  so  much  is  each  ani- 
mal an  independent  being  in  its  substance,  that  no  kind 
of  food  goes  into  the  substance  or  constitution  of  an 
animal  without  undergoing  a  total  change  in  the  process 
of  assimilation.  Even  if  the  animal  preys  upon  its  own 
species,  as  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  some  of  the 
fishes,  in  which  case  the  food  and  the  feeder  may  be 
supposed  to  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  each 
other,  the  food  undergoes  as  complete  a  change  as  if  it 
were  the  substance  most  foreign  opposite  and  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  worthy 
of  being  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  in  the  same  animal,  or 
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the  same  species,  the  product  of  assimilation  is  nearly 
the  same,  however  different  the  food  may  be ;  or  that 
different  kinds  of  food  produce  differences  in  the  quantity 
of  assimilated  product,  rather  than  in  the  quality.  Con- 
sequently, when  we  say  that  the  food  of  an  animal  is  of 
bad  quality,  we  simply  mean  that  it  is  deficient  in  nutri. 
ment ;  or  if  we  have  any  further  meaning,  it  must  be, 
that  the  food  contains  some  deleterious  ingredient,  which 
in  so  far  acts  as  a  poison. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  is  digestion,  which 
usually  takes  place  in  the  true  stomach  of  the  animal,  al- 
though some  animals  appear  to  have  a  digestive  power 
in  the  gullet,  or  passage  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  here  that  the  mystery  begins  ;  for  though 
the  stomach  may  be  said  to  exert  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  powers  in  the  process  of  digestion,  yet  there  are 
other  results  proiluced  in  it  which  cannot  well  be  attri- 
buted to  either.  While  the  process  of  digestion  is  going 
on,  the  stomach  is  in  continual  motion,  contracting  in 
one  place  and  expanding  in  another,  as  if  it  were  wrig- 
gling as  a  worm  does ;  and  hence  this  is  called  its  vermt- 
cular,  or  worm-like,  motion. 

The  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  singular  agent 
in  the  stomach,  appears,  howeyer,  to  be  the  gattric  juice, 
a  peculiar  fluid,  which  is  secreted  or  given  out  by  the 
inner  coat  of  that  organ,|and  which  not  only  exerts  a 
very  powerful  action  in  chemically  dissolving  the  food, 
but  also  produces  some  changes  in  it  which  cannot  be 
explained  upon  any  known  principles  of  chemistry.  The 
energy  of  this  fluid  has  been  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment :  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  liv- 
ing subject  (which  is  neither  difficult,  nor  attended  with 
the  slightest  danger) ;  and  by  being  kept  at  nearly  the 
natural  temperature,  it  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
effected  the  process  of  digestion  in  a  separate  vessel,  in 
which  there  could  be  no  vermicular  motion  to  aoist  its 
action. 

This  gastric  juice  is  somewhat  singular  in  its  operation. 
It  will  (Ussolve  cartilage,  bone,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
iron  ;  but  it  will  not  dissolve  the  skin  of  a  berry,  tlie  least 
bit  of  cork,  or  the  smallest  flbrc  of  cotton  wool.  It  is 
one  of  those  animal  fluids  which  are  so  perplexing  to  the 
chemist  in  his  investigations,  and  might  alone  demon- 
strate the  fact,  tliat  life  is  something  which  neither  me- 
chanics nor  chemistry  can  reach,  and  in  the  production 
of  wliich  they  can  consequently  have  no  concern.  Not 
only  while  in  the  stomach  of  the  living  subject,  but  after 
it  is  removed,  this  fluid  produces  what  appear  to  be  very 
powerful  chemical  effects ;  but  when  we  subject  it  to  che- 
mical analysis,  we  are  unable  to  detect  in  it  any  ingredient 
to  which  such  effects  could  chemically  siieaking  be  attri- 
buted :  in  other  words,  we  discover  notliing. 

There  are  two  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  wliich 
seem  worthy  of  separate  notice.  These  are,  the  preven- 
tion of  putrefaction,  and  the  coagulation  of  albumen. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  theories 
of  digestion,  by  which  it  was  maintained  that  that  process 
is  a  species  of  putrefaction.  But  so  far  is  that  theory 
from  being  true,  that  it  is  well  known  that  if  putrid  mat- 
ter of  any  kind  is  admitted  into  the  stomadi,  or  any  part 
of  the  digestive  organs,  in  many  auimals,  it  is  attended 


with  serious  and  even  fatal  effects.  The  gastric  juice, 
while  it  performs  that  sort  of  decomposition  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  preparing  the  food  for  assimilation,  prevents 
the  putrefaction  to  wliich  the  food  might  otherwise  have 
a  tendency ;  and  it  seems  also  to  prevent  chemical  solu- 
tion by  the  action  of  one  part  of  tlie  food  upon  another. 
Chemical  actions,  such  as  the  production  of  an  acid  or  a 
gas,  do  indeed  sometimes  take  place  in  the  stomach ;  but 
these  are  always  disagreeable,  and  consequently  the  re- 
sults of  something  wrong  in  the  functions  of  that  organ. 
The  coagulative  power  is,  perhaps,  more  singular ;  but 
coagulation  is  a  subject  upon  which' our  knowledge  is  very 
obscure  and  vague.  The  fact  is  well  known,  however, 
even  to  those  who  are  equally  ignorant  of  chemistry  and 
physiology.  There  is  not  a  nurse  in  the  country,  but 
knows  that  the  stomach  of  an  infant  is  disordered,  when 
it  returns  the  milk  of  its  nurse  uncurdled ;  and  dairy, 
maids  have  from  time  immemorial  employed  the  rennet, 
the  red  or  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach  of  animals,  for 
curilling  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  assisted  by  the  vermi- 
cular motion  of  the  stomach,  converts  the  food  into  a 
uniform  pulpy  mass,  changed  in  appearance  and  odour, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  chyme.  This  name 
means  that  which  is  softened  and  mixed  together ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  expressive  of  the  substance,  though  not  of 
the  process  by  which  it  is  formed.  The  solution  is,  in. 
deed,  a  peculiar  one  ;  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass, 
and  though  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  food,  that 
mass  is,  in  the  same  species  of  animal  in  the  same  state 
of  health,  always  nearly  the  same.  The  solutiou  which  it 
has  undergone  is  a  peculiar  one ;  for  though  it  is  softened 
and  moistened,  it  is  not  dissolved,  neither  is  it  soluble  in 
water. 

When  the  food  has  been  properly  reduced  to  chyme, 
the  action  of  the  stomach  forces  it  through  the  pyloric 
opening  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  mixes  with  newse- 
cretions  from  the  animal,  and  undergoes  another  change. 
Not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  at  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  gall  and  pancreatic 
ducts  pour  their  contents  into  it ;  the  first  the  bile,  and 
the  second  the  pancreatic  jttlce.  >\'hat  specific  part  these 
perform  in  the  general  process  of  assimilation,  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  their  action,  especially 
that  of  the  bile,  is  very  important,  both  because  of  the 
size  of  the  liver  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  because  of 
the  great  derangement  which  takes  plaee  in  the  whole 
proceM  of  assimilation  when  that  organ  is  diseased. 

At  or  near  that  part  of  the  duodenum  into  which  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions  are  discharged,  the 
chyme  begins  to  be  separated  into  two  parts,  the  relative 
proportions  of  which  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  food. 
The  first  is  the  chyle  (which  means  juice  or  extract),  a 
milky  fluid,  which  is  the  assimilated  matter  ;  and  the  re. 
fuse,  or  that  part  which  ia  either  indigestible  or  unfit  for 
being  converted  into  chyle.  But  the  latter  still  contains 
a  portion  of  chyle,  or  matter  fit  for  being  changed  into 
chyle,  and  that  is  gradually  separated  in  the  progress 
through  the  remaining  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

It  appears  that  v^etable  food  is  acted  upon  with  more 
difHculty  by  the  gastric  juice,  in  the  first  part  of  the  pro. 
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cess,  than  animal  food ;  and  it  further  appears  that,  after 
it  has  been  converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  the 
chyle  is  with  greater  difficulty  separated  from  the  refuse. 
For  the  preparation  of  vegetable  food,  by  mastication  in 
the  mouth,  by  maceration  in  preparatory  stomachs,  or  by 
both,  is  a  much  more  complicated  operation.  The  intes- 
tinal canals  of  vegetable  feeders  are  also  much  larger,  and 
the  chyme  is  in  consequence  subjected  to  a  greater  con- 
tinuance of  the  action  of  these  viscera.  The  contents  of 
the  intestines  are  urged  onward,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
termination,  by  a  sort  of  vermicular  action,  which  is  called 
the  peristaltic  motion,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  motion  of  the  stomach,  only  it  is  more  progressive. 
{^Tobe  concluded  in  our  next.) 

_  Astrology.  """ 

We  shall  reserve  our  own  remarks  on  this  science  for  a 
future  period ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  hear  what 
friends  and  foes  have  to  suggest  on  the  subject.  One 
thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  it  never  could  be  properly 
studied  till  now ;  for  as  long  as  astronomy  was  in  an  in- 
fant state,  the  calculations  of  astrologers  must  have  been 
very  imperfect.  Past  errors  must,  therefore,  be  over- 
looked, and  cannot  be  admitted  as  objections. 

The  following  is  the  dedication  of  the  Grammar  of 
Astrolc^,  published  this  present  year  (1834)  by  Zadkiel 
the  Seer : — 

"  To  Sir  John  Hersehel,  Bart. 

"  Sir, — The  indefatigable  industry  of  your  highly  hon- 
oured father  and  yourself,  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy  complete,  must  rank  your  names  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  in  after  ages.  The  great  cor- 
rectness with  which  the  places  of  the  planets  may  now 
be  calculated,  offers  a  means  of  examination  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  astrology,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  your  able  predecessor  in 
astronomy,  Kepler,  who,  as  you  are  aware,  was  one  of  the 
great  men  who  beUeved  in  and  studied  astrology.      *     * 

"  I  am  not  aware  what  your  own  opinion  on  the  art  of 
foreseeing  future  events  by  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  ; 
but  if  you  choose  to  amuse  yourself,  or  unbend  from 
your  severe  studies  by  examining  it  for  yourself, 
the  present  work,  I  believe,  will  give  you  the  ready 
means.  In  that  case,  I  would  recommend  as  a  first 
effort,  the  Nativity  of  Prince  George  of  Cumberland, 
as  the  time  of  birth  having  been  particularly  well  noted 
and  published  by  authority,  may  be  considered  as  au- 
thentic. The  figure  of  the  heavens  at  Berlin,  for  the 
moment  of  the  youag  prince's  birth,  and  the  places  of 
the  planets  at  the  time,  were  carefully  calculated  and 
pubUshed  by  me,  in  the  Herald  of  Astrology  for  1832 ;  and 
you  will  observe.  Sir,  that  the  moon  being  in  close  square 
aspect  to  the  evil  planet.  Mars,  together  with  the  other 
circumstances,  has,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  science,  caused  the  royal  native  to  become  blind. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  on  the  very  day 
the  prince  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  blow  in  one 
eye  (14th  September,  1832),  which  has  eventually  led  to 
the  loss  of  sight,  the  moon  was  on  the  place  of  Mercury 
as  at  birth  and  at  the  last  birth-day ;  on  which  birth-day 
the  moon  was  on  the  place  of  Mars  at  birth,  and  the  sun 


in  square  aspect  to  Saturn.  These,  together  with  other 
exact  agreements  with  the  rules  of  Ptolemy,  occur  in  this 
royal  and  authentic  nativity.  To  common  minds  they 
may  appear  accidental  coincidences ;  but  to  your  supe- 
rior understanding,  as  you  are  of  all  men  aware  how 
little  we  know  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe  or  the 
objects  or  modus  operandi  of  many  of  its  magnificent 
parts,  they  will,  I  hope,  appear  to  deserve  further  consi- 
deration.—I  am,  &c.,  THE  AUTHOR." 

"  The  chief  features  of  this  figure  of  the  heavens 
(Prince  George's)  are  the  situation  of  the  two  evil  planets 
in  the  descending  parts  of  heaven, — the  sixth  house. 
When  so  situated,  they  give  diseases  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture. Both  the  luminaries  are  afflicted  by  Mars,  the 
Sun  being  in  exact  semi-quartile  aspect  from  him,  and 
the  Moon  applying  to  a  close  zodiacal  square,  and  pre- 
cisely in  mundane  square.  The  Sun  is  only  7  degrees 
18  minutes  from  the  mundane  square  of  Saturn.  The 
Moon  is  in  close  semi-square  of  the  Sun, —  a  testimony 
of  disease  to  the  eyes  ;  and  the  Sun  being  conjoined  witn. 
with  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades,  nebulous  stars,  and  near 
the  violent  fixed  star  Aldebaran,  is  another  such  testi- 
mony. But  the  chief  evil  is  the  situation  of  Mars,  who, 
being  in  the  sign  of  Aries,  which  rules  the  head,  was, 
when  taken  with  other  influences,  most  decidedly  a  cause 
of  blindness.  Mars  is  in  mundane  parallel  (equal  distance 
from  the  meridian)  with  Mercury.  And  Ptolemy  says 
that  "  Mars  will  cause  blindness  by  a  stroke  or  blow,  and 
if  he  be  configurated  with  Mercury,  it  will  be  effected 
either  in  a  place  of  exercise  or  sport."  It  is  the  case  that 
this  native  received  a  blow  by  playing  with  a  purse,  the 
end  of  which  struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  thus  led  eventu- 
ally to  blindness.  Lastly,  we  find  that  Venus  is  setting, 
or  exactly  passing  the  west  angle.  Now,  Ptolemy  says 
that,  "  if  Venus  be  in  one  of  the  angles,  and  especially 
if  she  be  in  that  of  the  west,  it  also  occasionally  happens 
that  the  natives  under  such  a  configuration  are  likewise 

INJURED    IN    THE    FACE    OB,    EYES." 

"  We  say,  then,  here  is  a  clear  and  indisputable  case 
wherein  the  rules  of  Ptolemy  are  distinctly  borne  out; 
and  to  show  that  the  influence  which  existed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth  was  developed  by  directional  motion,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  full  effects  were  felt  when  the  evil 
aspects  were  completed,  according  to  the  method  of  cal- 
culation taught  by  Ptolemy,  and  illustrated  by  Placidus, 
we  shall  give  a  few  directions. 

"  The  direction  of  the  Sun,  as  it  wUI  be  seen  farther 
on,  to  the  semiquartile  of  Mars,  measures  to  the  month  of 
June,  1832;  and  its  effects  were  to  heat  the  blood,  and 
produce  a  general  tendency  to  inflammatory  disease.  The 
direction  of  the  Moon  to  the  trine  of  Saturn  came  up  at 
13  and  a  quarter,  just  at  the  very  age  when  the  evil  hap- 
pened. And  surely  the  fact  that  the  Moon  was  cxacUy 
passing  over  the  place  Mercury  was  in  at  birth  on  the 
very  day,  nay,  at  die  very  hour  of  the  accident,  will  be 
admitted  as  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  science,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  Mercury  was  said  by  the  great 
master  of  that  science,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
to  cause  such  accidents  by  sport,  the  exact  occasion  of 
this  melancholy  evil. 

"  The  direction  of  the  Moon  to  the  square  aspect  of 
Venus,  measured  to  the  spring  of  1834,  at  which  time 
the  native  and  his  friends  had  hopes  of  a  restoration  of 
his  sight,  through  the  skill  of  a  Prussian  occulist.  And 
it  should  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  states  in  his  third  book, 
that  "  Venus  will  ameliorate  diseases  by  medicines.' 
But  these  good  effects  were  neutralized  by  the  evil  di,=. 
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recdon  of  the  ascendant  to  the  opposition  Mercury,  which 
came  on  during  the  summer,  and  which  did  much  evil  ; 
and  this,  in  our  judgment,  by  means  of  a  journey,  on 
which  he  over-exerted  himself,  or  took  some  cold,  which 
renewed  the  disease. 

"  The  directions  to  come  are  generally  evil  ior  some 
time  hence.  The  nativity,  indeed,  being  generally  of 
that  dharacter.  The  approaching  parallel  of  the  Moon 
to  Saturn  will  severely  afflict  the  native's  health  during 
the  spring  ;  and  he  may  also  expect  much  affliction  to  his 
mother,  of  whose  death  there  will  be  considerable  danger. 

"  The  Moon,  in  this  natus,  is  the  kyleg,  (that  which 
rules  or  governs  the  life  or  vital  functions  of  the  native,) 
and  as  at  26  years  of  age  she  comes  to  very  eiil  aspects, 
his  constitution  having  been  previously  shafcen  by  disease, 
we  fear  that  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  overcome  the 
malefic  influence  of  that  period ;  at  all  events,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  if  he  live  to  that  age,  he  will  then  be 
in  extreme  danger  of  death. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  have-only  to  observe  that  we  here 
defy  the  whole  body  of  sceptics  to  deny  the  accuracy  of 
this  nativity,  or  to  show,  either  that  the  positions  of  the  ' 
heavenly  bodies  were  not  just  what  we  have  declared 
them  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  that  the  arcs  of  direction 
do  not  measure  to  the  periods  named.  We  have  taken 
the  science  just  as  we  found  it,  and  have  introduced  no 
new  thing  therein,  unless  it  be  some  little  improvement 
in  the  methoils  of  calculating  ;  and  we  here  give  to  the 
world  a  well-known  and  undoubted  nativity  ;  and  on  its 
agreement  with  the  events  of  the  native's  life  are  we 
prepared  to  let  the  science  of  astrology  stand  or  fall.  If 
those  events  answer  accurately  to  the  aspects  which  are 
past,  (and  this  they  undoubtedly  do;)  and  if  those  which 
are  to  come  should  also  agree  with  events  which  may 
befal  the  young  Prince, — if  he  should  HufFer  sicknodt, 
and,  in  short,  end  his  <lays  at  the  time  we  have  pre<lictcd, 
— we  say,  in  the  name  of  naked  truth  and  common  de- 
cency, tnat  the  world  can  no  longer  deny  die  reality  of  that 
Bubhme  science  which  teaches  that  all  men  are  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  stars. 

*'  The  world  are  astonishingly  ignorant  even  of  what 
the  science  consists.  We  meet  men  of  education  who 
have  not  a  jot  more  correct  notion  than  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  uneducated,  fas  we  showed  in  our  last  number  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  (to<lwin.)  The  most  ienorant  of  all  are 
men  of  learning  on  all  other  sulgects.  Tnc  public  and  the 
l^islature  have  been  misleil  by  this  means  ;  for  nobody 
would  supiKMte  that  such  men  as  .Mr.  Godwin  or  Sir 
Richard  I'hillips  were  totally  unacquainted  with  a  science 
against  which  they  had  ventured  to  write.  If  any  roan 
ventured  to  write  against  any  other  science,  he  would  be 
laughed  at  if  he  did  not  first  make  himself  acquainted 
with  its  principles,  and  so  be  able  to  refute  it  by  practice 
aa  well  as  theory.  This  is  never  done  by  aaXxfAogy.  It  it 
denied  and  railnl  at,  but  never  shovn  to  be  wntmu;  whidi 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  life  if  it  were  so.  We 
challenged  I>r.  Gregory,  three  years  ago,  to  take  any 
nativity,  and  prove  that  the  science  was  unfounded.  Two 
hundred  years  have  elapse<l  since  any  one  wrote  a  book 
expressly  against  the  science,  and  that  was  Oastendi,  who 
could  not  work  a  nativity.  If  Dr.  Brewster,  who  has 
railed  loudly  against  the  science  in  his  Encyclopedia,  had 
taken  the  nativity  of  Prince  George,  the  time  of  which 
was  officially  noted,  and  shown  that  there  was  no  reason 
by  the  science  for  his  blindness,  that  would  have  been  a 
stronger  argument  tlian  all  his  foul-mouthed  assertions 
that  astrologers  are  '  impostors.'  " 

We  give  the  following  summary  of  the  result  of  the 


above-mentioned  author's  calculations  of  the  nativit>'  of 
Prince  George,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
plain  and  unmystified  astrological  predictions  that  we 
have  met  with. 

"Prince  George  was  born  at  Berlin  4h.  40m.  P.M.,  May 
27,  1819. 

2nd  February,  1835. — "  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with- 
in a  very  few  days  of  this  date,  the  native  will  be  mudi 
afflicted  by  sickness,  and  that  his  mother  will  be  also  a 
eufTerer  about  this  period,  and  may  be  in  some  danger 
of  death." 

1836. — "  Summer  and  autumn  will  bring  some  ad- 
vantages to  tlie  native's  father,  probably  he  may  receive 
some  new  martial  appointment.  The  native  himself  will 
be  sickly;  yet  he  will  receive  benefit  by  means  of  sur- 
geons and  surgical  instrument^:.  About  the  winter  of 
the  same  year, '  the  native  will  have  some  fortunate 
changes  take  place.  1 1  is  likely  he  may  have  some  in- 
crease to  his  fortune.  He  will  travel,  and  be  in  l)etter 
health  than  previously.  If  ever  he  recover  his  eye-sight, 
it  will  be  under  this  benefic  influence. 

"  About  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  nine  months, 
he  is  in  danger  of  recetving  some  severe  blow  on  the 
h«ul,  &C.  About  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  a  half  he 
may  expect  to  lose  some  relation  by  death,  probably  his 
father.  The  twenty-first  year  is  extremly  full  of  trou- 
ble. Twenty.one  and  a  half  is  especially  evil,  in  acd. 
dents,  losses,  deaths  of  relations,  ilanger  in  travelling, 
&C.  The  twentv-thinl  year  is  rather  evil,  and  when 
neaiiy  completed  some  benefits  will  accrue,  and  the  na- 
tire  is  freed  from  former  troubles. 

"At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  and  a  hsif,  a  feverish 
attack  and  accidents  ;  much  trouble  and  vexation  about 
twenty- four.  At  twenty-four  years  and  a  quarter,  his 
health  will  be  dangerously  ill ;  and  great  care  will  be 
requisite  to  avoid  some  peculiarly  distressing  complaint, 
such  as  his  grandfather  sufTrreil.  He  will  be  much  af. 
flicted  at  these  periods,  and  as  he  approaches  twenty-five, 
the  evil  rather  increases.  If  bis  father  be  then  living, 
tliere  are  tokens  of  his  death. 

"  At  twenty.five  years  and  a  half  there  appears  a  re- 
newal of  the  disease  under  which  he  has  previously  la. 
boured. 

"A  most  violent  anci  fatal  train  of  directions  about 
twenty.six  years.  If  the  native  should  reach  that  age, 
of  which  we  have  some  doubt,  he  will  feel  the  efTccts 
about  the  middle  of  May,  184.5,  and  we  fear  that  it  wilt 
be  of  fatal  consequence.  The  new  moon  took  place  on 
the  9^nd  day  of  Jane,  1819,  at  fifty-five  minutcn  past 
three  P.  M.  (Berlin  time),  which  was  exactly  twenty-five 
days  twenty-tliree  hours  and  twelve  minutes  after  the 
natives'  birth.  This,  at  the  rate  of  on**  year  for  mie  day, 
amounts  to  twenty-five  years,  eleven  months,  and 
eighteen  days,  which  will  be  on  the  15th  May,  1815  ; 
and  as  the  moon  and  sun  will  be  both  in  exact  square  to 
Saturn,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  worst  possible  effects 
will  ensue  about  that  time :  the  aspect  of  Jupiter  is  too 
far  oflT,  we  fear,  to  save  life,  though  it  may  enable  him  to 
linger  some  time  ;  and  indeetl,  such  is  the  powerful  na- 
ture of  this  influence,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  some 
degree  of  violence,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  carriage,  or  a 
sudden  blow,  will  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fatal  evil 
we  foresee." — Horoeoope. 

We  have  now  allowed  the  astrologer  to  speak  for  him. 
self.  We  shall  as  early  as  possible  give  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  then  compare  the  reasonings  of  both 
parties. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD  IN  LONDON. 

Arthur  Young  estimated  the  cattle  of  all  kinds^  in 
England  and  Wales,  at  2,850,000,  in  1770.  In  1833, 
they  were  probably  half  as  many  more,  or  4|  millions. 
Sheep  are  about  five  times  as  numerous,  or  about  21 
inillions;  and  pigs  three  times^  or  about  13  millions.  Of 
horses  there  are  about  2^  miUions. 

London  actually  consumes,  in  oxen,  calves,  and  sheep, 
per  Smithfield  returns,  160  millions  of  lbs.  per  annum, 
independently  of  3-7ths  ofFal.  This  applies  to  about 
4-5ths,  or  to  1,200,000  of  the  gross  population,  and  is 
about  133  lbs.  per  annum  to  each.  But  pigs,  fish,  poultry, 
and  game  make  up  an  equal  weight.  Butter  is  50  mil- 
lions lbs.  and  cheese  and  eggs  as  much.  The  flour  and 
salt  in  bread  is  320  millions  of  lbs.  and  a  fourth  more  is 
used  for  other  purposes,  with  half  as  much  more  of  all 
other  grain.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  equal  to  flour. 
And  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  oranges,  foreign  fruits,  &c.,  are 
equal  to  Smithfield.  Hence  the  consumption  of  London, 
taking  the  population  at  1,400,000,  is  as  follows : — 
Smithfield  Market,  160  millions  ;  the  out-parishes,  27  ; 
pigs,  fish,  and  poultry,  160;  the  out-parishes  27; 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  100;  milk,  29  million  quarts, 
58  ;  bread,  .320 ;  other  flour,  80 ;  other  grain  for  man, 
100;  potatoes,  vegetables,  &c.,  400;  Sugar,  coffee,  &c., 
160  ;  total  per  annum  1592  miUions;  which  divided  by 
365  X  1'4'  millions,  is  exactly  3lbs.  and  2oz.  per  indi- 
vidual per  day ;  which  may  be  taken  at  10  oz.  for  break- 
fast, 24  oz.  for  dinner,  and  16  oz.  for  tea  and  supper. 
All  which  is  independent  of  wine, 'spirits,  drugs,  horse- 
keep,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  provinces,  the  quantity  is  not  less  per  diem  ; 
but  the  proportions  vary,  and  23  millions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  demand  an  average  450  lbs.  annually  of  various 
food  per  acre,  from  the  56  miUions  of  cultivated  acres, 
for  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  the  population. — Facts. 


ANCIENT  AMERICA. 

The  following  paragraphs  indicate  that  America  has  an- 
cient claims,  though  witlwut  written  history : — 

Humboldt  found,  in  possession  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Amazons,  engraved  green  stones,  exactly  like  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Babylonian,  or  Sabean  signets,  described  byjMr. 
Landseer.  They  are  real  Jade,  perforated,  and  loaded 
with  inscriptions  and  figures.  They  open  new  fields  for 
investigation.  Did  the  Amazons  pass  from  Africa  to 
South  America  ?  Rude  figures,  resembling  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  different  animals,  are  found  also  sculptured 
in  granitic  and  other  hard  rocks. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called  Palangal,  of  great 
extent  and  high  finish,  have  been  discovered  by  Goo  Ga- 
lindo,  in  a  thick  forest,  near  Poten,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Missouri;  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  also  filled 
with  architectural  works.  These,  and  other  remains  in 
North  America,  and  the  city  lately  discovered  in  Guata- 
mala,  seem  to  prove  revolutions  of  which  we  have  no 
present  suspicion. 

In  the  plains  of  Varinas,  South  America,  are  found 
tumuli  and  a  causeway,  thirteen  miles  long  and  fifteen 
feet  high,  more  ancient  than  the  Indians.  On  the  high 
rocks  of  Encaramada  are  sculptured  and  painted  rocks  ; 
and  also  others  on  a  large  rock  in  the  plains,  which  the 
Indians  say  were  made  by  their  fathers  when  the  great 
waters  Hfted  their  boats  to  those  levels. 

Humboldt  states,  that  fragments  of  ancient  painted 
pottery  are  found  in  the  woods  of  both  Americas,  far 


from  the  residence  of  man,  exhibiting  crocodiles,  monkeys, 
and  some  large  quadruped. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Mexican  industry 
is  the  Pyramid,  or  Teocallis,  of  Cholula ;  and  of  Peru- 
vian, the  Causeway  of  Paramo,  resembling,  in  magni- 
tude, Napoleon's  road  over  the  Alps.  Of  course,  moun- 
tains are  the  originals  of  pyramids  every  where,  and  the 
intellect  of  a  beaver  invents  a  causeway,  without  re- 
ferring to  Egypt  or  the  Old  World. 

The  ancient  fortifications,  found  in  the  American  fo- 
rests, are  judged,  by  the  trees,  to  be  much  above  one 
thousand  years  old. 

The  Stone-mountain  in  Carolina  is  a  vast  wall  of 
stones,  built  by  an  extinct  people. — Sir  R.  Phillips. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  deduced  three  propo- 
sitions, which  they  call  laws,  from  their  experiments  on 
vegetable  substances.  The  first  is,  "  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance is  always  acid  whenever  the  oxygen  it  contains  is 
to  the  hydrogen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  water."—  1 
The  second,  "  a  vegetable  substance  is  always  resinous,  I 
or  oily,  or  spirituous,  whenever  it  contains  oxygen  in  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  than  in  water." — The 
third,  "  a  vegetable  substance  is  neither  acid  nor  resinous; 
but  either  saccharine  or  mucilaginous,  or  analogous  to 
woody  fibre  or  starch,  whenever  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen in  it  are  in  the  same  poroportions  as  in  water. 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  ALL  THINGS^ 


Amid  this  scene  of  universal  change. 
Of  infinite  variety,  of  life. 
Of  death,  light,  darkness — there  prevails 
One  general  rule  of  order  heavenly. 

No  part  of  Nature  that  has  ever  been. 
Can  cease  to  be: — 'tis  true,  it  may  resolve 
Itself  into  new  elements,  and  become 
A  new  creation;  mingling  with  a  part 
Of  what  it  was  not, — and  unlike  in  all 
Save  in  the  principle  of  life,  which  gives 
A  likeness  unto  all  things; — but  there  is  still 
Within  it  that  which  shall  into  itself 
Return  hereafter; — and  therein  is  seen 
That  beautiful  eternity  of  change, 
That  power  infinite  of  varied  life, 
'\Yhich  is  itself  an  immortality. 

Oh,  happy  thought,  for  those  who  love  to  think 
They  live  for  ever! — for  while  we  are  made  up 
Of  that  which  is  about  us,  where  is  death .-^ 
And  thus  I  shall  return, — and  go, — and  come. 
For  ever  and  for  ever; — it  may  be 
A  happier,  and  a  better;— or  for  worse. 
As  Nature  shall  decree,  and  thou,  O  God; 
Since  Nature's  nothing  but  another  name 
For  thee.  Eternal!  FRANK  JOHNSON. 


NOTICE. 

To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday  23d,  Mr.  Smith  will  de- 
liver another  demonstrative  discourse  at  36,  Castle-street 
East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will  give  a  further 
development  of  the  first  principles  of  the  New  Science 
of  the  Harmony  of  Nature. — Admittance  threepence. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

The  Gatherer  having  come,  as  we  described  in  our  last, 
and  having  collected  the  scattered  fragments  of  philoso- 
phy together  oyer  all  the  civilized  world,  a  thing  which 
had  no  precedent,  and  as  yet  has  never  found  a  successor ; 
one  would  suppose  that  this  would  be  productive  of  good 
to  mankind,  by  creating  unity  of  mind  and  brotherly 
kindness,  enlisting  all  under  one  banner,  and  embracing 
all  under  one  common  family  name  of  Christians,  i.  e. 
Children  of  the  Anointed.  But  what  says  the  science  of 
Nature  to  this  ?  It  says  there  are  two  gatherings — an 
evil  and  a  good.  And  what  say  the  old  Jewish  pro- 
phets ?  They  say  there  are  two  anointed  ones.  Zech.  i v.  1 4. 
And  what  says  Jesus  Christ  ?  There  are  two  advenu. 
All  these  agree. 

If  you  gather  men  together  in  ignorance,  before  they 
have  reduced  their  knowledge  to  general  principles,  and 
discovered  the  foundations  of  truth — is  not  this  tanta- 
mount to  a  dispersion  ?  Does  it  not  merely  collect  them 
in  order  to  set  them  a-quarrelling  ?  They  come  to  con- 
tend, and  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  deadly 
•will  be  the  feuds  in  which  they  engage.  No  sort  of  wea- 
pon will  be  spared,  from  the  tongue  of  the  polemic  to  the 
fagot  of  the  priest  and  the  sword  of  the  militant  enthu- 
siast. Hence,  in  accordance  with  Nature,  the  first  Ga- 
therer says,  "  I  come  not  to  send  peace,  but  division  ;" 
and  every  schoolboy  knows  how  faithfully  he  has  fulfilled 
his  threat. 

Never  did  a  gathering  take  place  in  this  world,  before 
the  gathering  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  Many  philosophers 
and  monarchs  attempted  to  accomplish  one,  but  every  at- 
tempt was  visited  with  a  signal  defeat.  The  Grecian 
philosophers  collected  great  numbers  of  the  learned  and 
the  speculative  of  ancient  times  within  the  porches  of 
their  schools,  and  the  groves  of  their  academies ;  and 
many  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  were  proud 
to  cadi  themselves  by  the  names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno, 
and  Epicurus.  But  these  were  mere  handfuls  of  men,  in 
comparison  of  the  nations,  the  kingdoms,  and  tlie  empires 
of  Christians,  whose  founder  exceeded  all  his  predeces- 
sors and  all  his  successors  in  the  extent  and  authority  of 
his  dominion  and  doctrines.  He  not  only  founded  schools 
and  sects,  as  others  had  done  before  him,  but  he  assumed 
the  magisterial  sword,  the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  royal 
sceptre,  and  gave  a  new  and  a  family  name  to  almost 
every  member  of  the  civilized  world. 

Has  not  this  been  a  benefit  conferred  upon  society?  Is 
:  not  one  great  and  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
uiion,  that  has  prepared  the  way,  and  made  tlie  paths 


straight,  for  the  final  consummation  of  the  great  work  of 
redemption  ?  There  is  at  least  one  book,  and  a  few  prin- 
ciples, which  this  immense  fold  all  hold  in  common, 
how  much  soever  they  may  differ  upon  other  subjects  : 
and  dark  as  their  opinions  are  upon  this  fundamental 
doctrine,  it  serves  as  a  rallying  point  to  accomplish  a  more 
intimate  and  permanent  union  when  the  light  of  science 
has  dawned  upon  it.  This  principle  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  science,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  and  by 
its  aid  we  shall  still  further  demonstrate  that  Religion  is 
the  science  of  Nature  in  mystery,  veiled  (from  the  igno- 
rant mind  by  dark  layings,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being 
understood  by  the  ancients,  or  even  our  own  fathers. 

As  we  have  already  laid,  the  first  gathering  is  merely 
nominal; 'and,  like  the  first  of  every  thing,  proves  a  fail- 
ure ;  but  even  this  failure  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
leoond  gathering.  The  divisions  of  the  intellectual  world 
are  analagous  to  the  divisions  of  labour  in  the  arts.  One 
man  shears  the  sheep,  another  combs  the  wool,  another 
spins  it,  another  dyes  it,  and  another  weaves  the  cloth  ; 
another  dresses  it,  and  another  makes  it  into  clothes ; 
another  wears  the  clothes;  another  collects  the  rags,  which 
soon  enter  into  a  new  state  and  circuit  of  existence.  The 
operations  of  mind  are  perfectly  analagous.  Truth  is 
manufactured  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  elements  are  all 
in  our  posaeaaion,  but  they  require  to  be  analysed ;  and 
in  onler  to  analyse  them  properly,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  ahould  be  divided  into  departments,  each  depart- 
BMDt  being  committed  to  a  larger  or  smaller  body  of  in- 
dividuals, in  proportion  to  its  importance.  The  flrat 
gathering  puts  these  materials  into  their  posMision,  and 
immediatdy  the  work  of  elaboration  commences. 

Now  as  Nature  appears  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  con. 
tradiction  to  herself,  containing  two  extremes,  which 
really  agree,  although  they  may  appear  to  differ,  igno- 
ranee,  as  a  matter  of  course,  necessarily  takes  up  tlie 
erroneous  notion,  that  one  is  right  and  the  other  wrong. 
This  is  the  first  axiom  of  stupidity,  and  all  the  learned 
and  unlearned  agree  upon  it.  Hence,  they  split  as  fol- 
lows :— ^ne  approves  of  monarchy,  the  other  of  demo- 
cracy ;  one  of  episcopacy,  the  other  of  presbytery ;  one 
of  unity,  tlie  other  of  trinity ;  one  says  Christ  was  a 
mere  man,  the  other  says  he  was  a  god-man  ;  one  says 
there  should  be  an  eatabUshed  church,  the  other  says  nay; 
one  says  man  is  a  free  agent,  the  other  says  he  is  a  ne. 
cessary  agent ;  the  one  says  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed 
in  hell,  the  other  says  nay ;  the  one  says  the  body  shall 
rise  again,  the  other  says  it  won't ;  the  one  says  the  pope 
is  the  head  of  the  church,  the  other  denies  it,  and  calls 
the  pope  antichrist.    The  one  says  the  pope  in  infallible 
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with  a  council,  the  other  says  he  is  infallible  without  a 
council ;  another  says  he  is  faUible  in  both  cases.  One 
says  we  are  saved  by  faith  ;  another,  by  works  ;  a  third, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  without  faith  or  works.  One  says 
there  is  a  God,  and  other  says  nay ;  one  says  he'  has  a 
son,  and  others,  "■  How  can  that  be  ?"  We  shall  enu- 
merate no  more ;  our  readers  may  imagine  the  rest.  This 
is  the  first  gathering.  This  is  the  division  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  send ;  this  is  the  refraction  of  the  ray  of  truth, 
when  it  enters  into  the  triangular  prism  of  a  human 
mind. 

'  Now  all  these  parties  are  right ;  there  is  not  a  single 
proposition  there  which  is  not  Uterally  correct ;  each  is  a 
tint — part  of  the  ray,  but  not  the  whole — and  true  in  the 
very  same  sense  of  the  word  that  red  is  light.  Every 
one  will  allow  that  red  is  light,  and  yet  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  not,  for  light  is  white.  Again,  red  is  true  light, 
and  yet  it  is  false ;  for  a  red  medium  wiU  tinge  aU  Nature 
with  a  false  hue.  False  hue !  How  can  it  be  false  when 
it  is  real .''  When  I  put  on  red  spectacles,  all  Nature  is 
red ;  but  false,  because  I  have  destroyed  the  equality  of 
the  rays,  and  given  a  preponderance  to  one.  Colourless 
spectacles  are  true,  because  they  are  just. 

Now,  my  friends,  do  you  want  to  have  a  pair  of  co- 
loiurless  spectacles,  through  which  you  may  be  enabled  to 
see  Nature  correctly  ?  then  you  shall  have  them  without 
money  and  without  price.     But,   first  of  all,  let  us  en- 
quire what  colourless  spectacles  are — are  they  spectacles 
which  reject  or  which  receive  all  colours .?     If  they  re- 
jected all  colours,  they  would  certainly  be  colourless ;  but 
you  would  see  nothing,  for  no  light  would  come  through 
them ;  they  could  not  be  spectacles ;  they  are  negative. 
Then  you  must  receive  all  colours  ?  certainly ;  receive  aU, 
and  retain  none ;  otherwise  they  become  coloured  specta- 
cles, such  as  all  Believers,  Infidels,  Unitarians,  Trinita- 
rians, Deists,  and  Atheists  wear,  who  receive  the  negative 
or  the  affirmative  alone,  and  reject  the  opposite.     One 
says,  I  believe  in  positive  electricity ;  his  opponent  says, 
Jiegative  electricity  is  the  true  kind.     The  two  parties 
frown  and  scowl  upon  each  other  till,  by  and  by,  the  two 
electricities  unite  with  a  flash,  and  "  where  are  they  >" 
Which  is  the  true  kind  ?     I'll  tell  you,  friends  ;  they  are 
both  one  kind.     Do  you  never  feel  yourselves  actuated 
by  two  opposite  wills — one  will  compelling  you  to  pay 
away  money,  while  another  will  inclines  you  to  keep  it 
in  your  pocket  ?  yet  you  have  only  one  will  after  all,  and 
that  is  to  pay  the  money.     These  are  only  the  mysteries 
of  Nature;  and  modern  philosophers  have  already  clearly 
demonstrated  this  important  fact,  that  all  science  must 
end  in  mystery  at  last.     But  there  are  the  mysteries  of 
ignorance  and  the  mysteries  of  science :  we  wish  to  teach 
you  the  latter ;  but  we  do  not  promise  to  remove  the 
mystery,    but  to  make   the    mystery  demonstrable    by 
science,  instead  of  being  believed  by  ignorance.     For  in- 
stance, it  is  evident  that  space  is  infinite,  but  we  cannot 
conceive  infinity ;  that  time  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  but  we  cannot  comprehend  eternity ;  yet  we  can 
demonstrate  both. 

But  there  are  many  of  these  contradictions  which  are 
very  simple  and  intelligible ;  for  instance,  all  of  you  al- 
ready understand  how  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 


mocracy are  correct  in  principle — for  monarchy  is  the 
principle  of  unity  of  action ;  aristocracy,  the  principle  of 
subordination  and  superintendence;  democracy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equality :  each  is  right  in  union  with 
the  other  two,  but  each  is  wrong  when  it  preponderates 
or  destroys  the  others ;  for,  if  there  is  only  one  ruler, 
there  can  be  no  order ;  if  there  is  not  one  president,  there 
must  be  confusion  ;  and,  if  the  people  are  not  governed 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  there  must  be  discontent- 
ment in  a  great  nation.  There  are,  therefore,  three  things 
to  be  considered  in  government — individual  presidency, 
subordinate  agents,  or  representatives  of  the  supreme 
power,  and  the  voice  of  the  people ;  these  three  are  one- 
all  right  in  friendly  union,  all  wrong  in  separation  or  in- 
equality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Popery,  Episcopacy, 
and  Presbytery ;  these  are  merely  the  same  in  ecclesias- 
tics as  the  other  is  in  politics.  Of  unity  and  trinity  we 
have  treated  already  in  former  numbers.  Of  an  estab- 
lished church  we  simply  say,  that  that  which  belongs  to 
all  the  people,  must  be  connected  with  the  state,  for  the 
public  interest  is  the  state:  hence,  an  establishment  is 
right  when  unity  comes ;  but  that  which  belongs  to  a 
part  only  is  not  the  state,  but  a  faction  ;  hence,  the  Dis- 
senters are  right. 

But  how  can  a  Deist  or  Christian,  and  an  Atheist,  be 
both  right  ?  the  former  because  he  believes  that  matter 
must  be  regulated  by  mind,  and  the  other  because  he  re- 
jects the  idea  of  a  God  who  is  not  connected  with  matter  ? 
Both,  however,  are  decidedly  wrong,  as  experience  and 
the  Scriptures  teach;  experience  teaches  the  marriage 
union  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  i.  e,  body  and 
mind  ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  material  God,  is  called  the 
e.iyress  image  of  the  Father.  Atheism  is  the  leap  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  absurdity,  raised  up  by  nature  to 
correct  the  other;  and  both  are  like  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity,  which  produce  rest  and  tranquillity  by 
union  only,  not  by  victory. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  wliich  we  recon. 
cile  extremes.  It  is  of  universal  application,  and  over- 
whelming in  its  evidence,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
nicety  of  its  accordance  with  all  the  known  laws  of 
nature  and  principles  of  all  the  sciences.  If  you  can 
bring  one  science  to  oppose  us,  we  abandon  the  doctrine 
for  ever.  Nay,  we  shall  immediately  give  it  up,  if  you 
bring  one  science  whose  first  and  last  principles  do  not 
clearly  corroborate  it.  It  is  the  science  of  Nature,  and 
therefore  includes  every  subject,  and  we  shall  bring  in 
by  and  by  some  interesting  departments,  of  which  our 
readers  have  little  conception.  We  shall  alarm  the  ex- 
treme bigots  of  both  faith  and  infidelity,  we  know;  but 
we  shall  have  our  pick  of  readers,  whose  liberal  minds 
can  receive  the  two  extremes  of  truth,  and  perform  the 
marriage  union  of  nature. 

The  office  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  divide  these  ex- 
tremes :  "  I  come  to  set  a  man  against  his  neighbour,  the 
father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father, 
and  a  man's  foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  house  ;"  but 
'^  other  sheep  I  [have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them 
also  will  I  bring  with  me,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd."    The  first  fold  is  a  fold  of  war  and  con- 
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tention — the  second  a  fold  of  peace.  From  this  correct 
and  scientific  mode  of  analysing  the  past,  it  follows  that 
an  is  right  and  all  is  wrong.  All  is  right  in  its  place,  but 
wrong  as  a  permanent  and  inriolable  institution.  H  jman 
society  is  progressive.  It  is  like  a  vegetable,  which  first 
grows  downwards  before  it  grows  upwards.  It  first 
takes  root  in  the  earth,  before  it  ascends  into  the  light  of 
heaven.  It  has  its  successive  stages  of  progress;  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear. 
How  fal'.G,  then,  must  be  the  principle  upon  which  vulgar 
infidelity  is  founded,  since  it  denies  the  source  from 
which  this  progress  emanates,  and  the  consnmmution  to 
which  it  tends!  How  false  also  must  be  the  principle  of 
vulgar  faith,  since  it  stops  the  movement  of  this  pro- 
gress of  nature,  and  attempts  to  curb  Ae  growth  of 
science  and  the  mind,  by  giving  stagnation  to  ancient 
creeds,  and  unchangeable  meanings  to  the  mysteries  of 
ignorance;  by  confining  the  manhood  of  society  to  the 
ieasons  of  infancy,  and  making  that  the  ultimatum  of 
knowledge  to.day  which  was  raited  to  the  human  mind 
two  thousand  years  ago,  when  fcience  was  unknown,  and 
only  the  art«  were  cultivated ! 

Neither  party  has  occasion  to  bout;  they  are  equally 
unphilosophical ;  but  there  is  more  liberalityin  the  infidel, 
because  he  is  the  negative.  It  is  this  quality  that  make* 
him  a  better  recipient  of  truth  than  the  other,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  we  first  addressed  ourselves  unto 
him.  He  is  the  soil  in  which  the  word  shall  uke  rtwt, 
and  we  do  not  fear  the  result.  It  will  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly, and  that  speedily.  As  soon  as  he  receives  it,  the 
opposite  party  becomes  negative  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
then  has  a  more  affirmative  doctrine  than  they.  The  tuI- 
gar  infidel  cannot  tell  what  he  believes— be  only  tells 
■what  he  does  not  believe.  He  is  in  the  opposition ;  he 
criticises  the  measures  of  his  rivals:  but  when  he  has 
concocted  measures  of  his  own,  and  got  the  superiority  of 
his  rival  by  an  affirmative  doctrine,  the  parties  will  then 
exchange  relations  to  each  other;  but  this  he  never  can 
do  with  a  negative  doctrine,  for  it  is  an  unalterable  law 
of  nature  that  an  affirmative  is  stronger  than  a  negative. 
A  man  who  swears  in  a  court  that  he  has  seen  a  thing,  if 
stronger  evidence  than  he  who  swears  he  did  not  see, 
though  standing  beside  the  other. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Man  always  runs  into  error  before  the  simplicity  of  truth 
can  find  a  reception  in  his  mind.  It  is  an  invariable  rule, 
error  first,  truth  afterwards.  The  first  idea  which  sug- 
gest«il  itfielf  respecting  this  singular  and  interesting  de- 
partment of  narore  now  before  us,  was,  that  electricity 
was  a  distinct  and  independent  fluid,  which  pervaded  Na- 
ture,  but  at  the  same  time  was  differently  affected  by  dif. 
ftrrot  species  of  matter  and  different  modes  of  action. 
So,  in.like  manner,  galvanism  was  supposed  to  be  another 
species  of  fluid,  and  magnetism  another,  and  light  ano- 
Aw,  and  fire  or  heat  anotlier ;  and  so  on  through  an  end- 
ajBsvariety  of  elements,  the  coexistence  of  which,  as 
'ttatinct  and  independent  subsUnces  in  the  same  space,  all 
ready  to  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  certain  exist- 


ing causes  begin  to  act,  is  such  a  chaotic  conftision  of 
ideas,  that  philosophy  becomes  bewildered  with  the  miz- 
maze,  and  the  enquiring  mind  despairs  of  ever  being  able 
to  realize  the  saying,  that  truth  is  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity, and  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  cannot 
err  therein. 

Philoeophers  have  already  discovered  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  this  Babylonish  division  of  Nature, 
that  they  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  great  ultimate  truth  of  the  unity  or  trinity  of  Na- 
ture. Electricity,  magnetism,  and  galvanism,  are  now 
demonstrated  to  be  one  and  the  same  principlv  in  different 
modes  of  action  ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  step  to- 
wanls  a  much  closer  union  of  other  principles  still  vul. 
garly  supposed  to  be  distinct. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  our  doctrine  from  the 
commencement  need  not  be  told  that  electricity  consists 
of  two  extremes,  an  active  and  a  passive,  or  positive  and 
n^ative ;  for  without  these  two  extremes  there  could  be 
no  action.  This  is  the  first  law  of  Nature — action  and 
paaaion  to  begin  with.  These  two  kinds  of  electricity  may 
be  produced,  the  first  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the 
second,  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  wax.  Hence  the  one  is 
sometimes  called  vitreous  or  glassy,  the  second  resinous 
electricity  ;  yet  both  have  the  principles  of  activity  and 
passivity  within  them.  AVlienever  elecuicity  is  excited,  it 
is  excited  in  both  kinds.  Thus  the  glass  of  an  electric 
machine  has  the  pomtive  electricity,  and  the  rubber  the 
n^^ve.  if  you  rub  a  piece  of  red  wax  with  arilk  hand- 
kerchief or  warm  flannel,  the  wax  haa  the  n^stive,  and 
the  handkerchief  or  flannel  the  positive.  The  action  cause* 
a  union  of  the  two  powers  on  the  spot  where  the  friction 
takes  place,  and  the  one  accumulates  on  the  one  surface, 
and  the  other  on  the  other  surfiaoe.  In  no  ease  do  they 
or  can  they  exist  alone.  If  I  charge  a  body  with  positive 
electricity,  and  bring  another  body  near  it,  that  body,  if 
not  insulated  by  glass  or  wax,  or  other  nan.conductors, 
which  do  not  convey,  but  only  accumulate  dectfidty, 
that  body  instandy  becomes  charged  with  negative  dec 
trichy.  The  n^^tive  comes  from  the  eanh  to  meet  the 
positive ;  and  if  the  two  bodies  are  ktought  snficiently 
near,  the  two  dedridties  unite  with  a  spark,  and  both  re- 
turn unto  the  earth.  Two  positives  won't  unite,  and  two* 
negatives  won't  unite ;  but  positive  and  negative  only  will 
form  a  union.  Thus  we  see  in  Nature  tiie  great  omni- 
present principles  of  hatred  and  love,  repulsion  and  aU 
traction. 

These  two  spedes  of  dectricity  bear  a  dose  resemblance 
In  thdr  modes  of  action  to  the  add  and  the  alkali,  or  the 
oxygen  and  the  hydrogen.  Adds,  we  formerly  observed, 
convert  vegetable  Wnc  into  red,  and  alkalis  restore 
the  blue.  So  it  happens  with  the  positive  and  negative 
dectridty.  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  that  sparks  of  po- 
sitive elecuicity  changed  blue  litmus  paper  Into  red,  and 
negative  sparks  restoretl  the  redness  ;  and  we  have  for- 
merly observed,  that  the  red  rays  of  light  are  the  seat  ti 
oxygen,  and  the  blue  of  hydrogen  ;  so  that  the  analogy 
is  demonstrated  in  the  most  simple  manner. 

But  where  is  the  cause  ?  We  have  not  yet  discovered 
it,  even  when  we  have  brought  it  to  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen;  for  it  is  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how 
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oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  act  and  react  on  each  other,  as 
to  imagine  a  dead  man  playing  a  guitar.  The  cause  lies 
deeper  still  than  these,  but  we  can  trace  it  no  farther  with 
the  senses.  The  mind  alone  perceiyes  the  necessity  of 
referring  the  whole  causahty  of  these  everlasting  move- 
ments of  Nature  to  a  sensitive  active  principle  of  love  and 
hatred.  The  union  of  this  twofold  Hving  principle  with 
the  elements  of  matter,  in  a  manner  analagous  to  that  of 
the  union  of  our  own  body  and  mind,  is  the  ultimatum  of 
philosophy.  The  vulgar  materialist  stops  at  the  matter, 
and  talks  of  action  and  reaction  in  language  which  is  un- 
intelligible to  himself  or  others ;  but  experience,  which 
is  our  only  guide  in  every  subject  of  philosophy,  defies 
the  attempt  to  accomphsh  a  divorce  between  materiahsm 
and  spiritualism.  They  are  the  two  extremes  which  are 
universally  coexistent,  and  as  inseparable  as  the  two 
sexual  principles  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism. 
When  therefore  we  resolve  all  the  movements  of  Nature 
into  two  material  principles,  possessing  an  active  and  a 
passive  character,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  do  not 
also  resolve  them  into  two  spiritual  or  mental  principles, 
of  which  the  material  are  merely  the  type  or  model ;  for 
in  so  doing  we  should  be  guilty  of  as  great  an  absurdity 
as  that  of  supposing  action  to  exist  without  passion,  or 
passion  without  action. 

When  a  body  is  electrified,  the  electricity  does  not  pe- 
netrate the  surface,  but  merely  accumulates  on  the  out- 
side.  When  the  electrified  body  is  globular,  it  is  equally 
di£Pused  over  the  surface ;  but  when  the  body  is  cylin- 
drical, the  electricity  accumulates  most  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes.  When  a  conducting  body,  such  as  brass,  iron, 
the  human  body,  &c.,   (which  are  good  conductors  of 
electricity,)  is  brought  near  to  a  body  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, the  electricity  all  collects  towards  that  part  of  the 
electrified  body  which  is  nearest  the  body  that  approaches. 
It  comes  forth  to  meet  it,  as  it  were,  in  preparation  for  a 
union,  long  before  that  union  is  effected.    Thus,  if  I  ap- 
proach a  highly  electrified  body  without  touching  it,  the 
electricity  accumulates  on  the  part  nearest  my  body,  and 
an  opposite  electricity  is  collected  in  the  part  of  my  body 
which  is  nearest  the  other  electrified  body.     I  am  thus 
charged  with  electricity,  although  I  do  not  perceive  it 
until  I  approach  so  near  as  to  cause  the  union,  which  de- 
clares itself  by  a  visible  spark,  accompanied  by  a  crack- 
ling sound.    But  how  can  I  prove  that  I  am  electrified  ? 
I  prove  it  by  insulating  myself,  as  it  is  called ;  placing 
myself  on  a  non-conducting  substance,  such  as  a  glass 
■tool,  which  prevents  the  electricity  from  returning  to 
the  earth  when  the  electrified  body  is  removed.    And 
when  this  electrified  body  is  removed,  I  find  that  I  have 
become  electrified  without  contact  of  any  electrified  body, 
merely  by  drawing  electricity  of  one  kind  from  the  earth 
into  my  body,  to  meet  electricity  of  another  kind,  which 
was  in  proximity  to  my  body.     This  is  called  induction, 
and  shows  the  principle  of  attraction  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner.     Now  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  those  who 
imagine  that  negative  electricity  is  merely  the  absence  of 
electricity,  are  wrong.     Negative  electricity  is  quite  as 
active  as  positive,  only  it  produces  the  opposite  effects  ; 
for  it  always  undoes  that  which  the  positive  does    and 
vice  va-sd ;  so  that  both  are  positive,  and  both  nega- 


tive.    They  are  one  in  two,  and  two  in  one,  equally 
powerful. 

They  will  be  best  illustrated  by  their  two  corresponding 
principles,  love  and  hatred ;  for  materialism  can  only  be 
illustrated  by  spiritualism,  and  spiritualism  only  by  ma- 
terialism. Love  and  hatred  are  two  distinct  and  opposite 
feelings,  and  yet  one.  Love  is  an  attraction  to  that 
which  is  good — Hatred  an  aversion  from  that  which  is 
evil.  But  by  seeking  good  I  am  at  the  same  time  shun- 
ning evil,  and  by  shunning  evil  I  am  seeking  good. 
Hatred,  therefore,  in  teaching  me  to  shun  evil,  produces 
love  of  good;  and  love,  in  teaching  me  to  seek  good, 
creates  hatred  of  evil.  Love  and  hatred,  then,  are 
merely  the  positive  and  negative  electricity;  the  one  in- 
variably working  into  the  hands  of  the  other — the  one 
undoing  what  the  other  does,  and  vic&  ve^'sd — yet  both 
being  in  reality  the  same  thing.  Self-love.  Thus  it 
happens  that  strong  excitements  of  hatred  and  love  pro- 
duce very  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

When  a  man  is  charged  with  love  of  any  kind,  espe-  « 
cially  self-love,  he  always  produces  aversion  in  every  m 
other  man.  When  he  is  charged  with  negative  self-love, 
or  generosity,  he  produces  love  positive.  This,  however, 
is  more  evident  in  sexual  love,  which  is  positive  and  ne- 
gative. As  the  two  opposite  electricities  seek  each  other, 
so  do  the  two  sexes,  and  vice  versa.  Positive  electricity 
creates  negative  electricity,  and  so  in  like  manner  love 
creates  love ;  and  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of 
love,  there  are  also  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  electricity  ; 
for  there  are  some  bodies  which  are  7jon-conductors— 
these  of  course  are  not  affected.  iVb/uconducting  bo- 
dies, however,  may  be  made  conductors  by  covering  them 
with  metal  plate;  and  gold  plate  is  well  known  to  convert 
the  most  unfeeling  and  insensible  heart  into  the  most 
passionate  of  lovers.  The  analogy  is  perfect,  and  we 
think  we  require  to  advance  httle  more  to  demonstrate 
that  the  positive  asd  negative  electricity  are  male  and 
female  principles  of  nature.  W  e  may  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  strong  love  always  creates  strong  hatred ;  for 
the  male  in  love  hates  every  male  that  approaches,  and 
the  female  in  love  hates  every  female  that  approaches. 
Is  it  not  then  true  that  man  was  born  in  the  image  of 
God  ?  We  shall  prove  it  a  thousand  other  ways,  so  that 
none  but  fools  shall  deny  it.  But  the  Christians  have 
not  yet  found  their  mother — How  then  can  they  be  bom 
again  ?  Their  God  is  a  male  only.  Woman  has  always 
been  overlooked.  The  mother-god  is  about  to  be  reveal- 
ed. ''  Behold  the  time  shall  come  that  the  bride  shall 
appear,  and  she  coming  forth  shall  be  seen  who  is  now 
withdrawn  from  the  earth."  "  Be  joyful,  O  thou  mother, 
with  thy  children,  for  I  will  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord. 
Embrace  thy  children  until  I  come,  and  show  mercy 
unto  them,  for  my  wells  run  over,  and  my  grace  shall  not 
fail."     (Esdras.) 

ASSIMILATION. 

{Concluded  from  our  last.) 
The  separation  of  the  chyle,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  second  stage  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  and 
which  continues,  though  gradually  diminishing,  thraugh 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  very 
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obscure  in  its  uature.  There  are  three  agencies  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  it: 
— firstj  the  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  chyme 
upon  each  other,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  rendered  proba- 
ble by  the  fact  that  certain  substances  are  more  nutritious 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  together  than  either  of 
them  is  when  taken  singly ;  secondly,  the  influence  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice;  and  thirdly,  the  action  of 
a  peculiar  secretion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestine 
itself.  Whether  one,  or  another,  or  all  of  these  produce 
the  effect,  or  if  all,  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  one, 
and  how  much  to  another,  is  not  known.  Thus,  in  this 
part  of  the  process  of  assimilation  also,  we  are  left  in 
doubt  both  as  to  the  agent  and  the  specific  effect. 

From  the  intestinal  canal,  and  especially  from  the 
duodenum,  in  which  it  is  most  copiously  produced,  the 
chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  vessels.  These  are  small 
tubes  which  open  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  intevtine,  not 
by  mouths  equal  even  to  their  small  diameters,  but  each 
by  a  number  of  very  minute  pores,  or  villi,  which  radiate 
from  a  centre,  and  whose  openings  are  so  small  that  they 
admit  only  the  most  minute  substances.  These  lacteals 
with  their  villous  openings  continue  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  intestinal  canaJ,  but  they  become  less  nume- 
rous as  the  food  advances,  and  furnishes  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  chyle.  From  the  intestine  they  proceed  along 
the  mesentery,  uniting  into  thicker  trunks,  and  also 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  so  as,  in  some  instances, 
to  form  a  sort  of  network.  They  also  contain  numerous 
valves,  and  as  the  seats  of  these  do  not  expand,  along 
with  the  intermediate  parts,  the  distended  lymphatics  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  a  succession  of  little  barrels  or  beads. 

All  the  lacteals  discharge  their  contents  into  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  thoracic  duct,  which  ascends  in  the 
back  part  of  the  thorax,  and  pours  iu  contents  into  the 
left  subclavian  vein  near  its  junction  with  the  heart. 
Thus  the  assimilated  product  of  the  foo<I  is  mixcil  with 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  In  their  course  from  the  intes- 
tine  to  the  thoracic  duct,  the  lacteals  pass  through  one  or 
more  glands ;  but  whether  their  contents  undergo  any 
change,  and  if  any,  what  that  change  is,  are  obscure 
points.  The  chyle  differs  from  blood  in  many  respects, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  sugar  and  water. 

The  chyle  does  not  go  to  the  blood  alone,  but  mingled 
with  the  contents  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  appear 
to  fetch  their  colourless  contents  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  united  enter  the  thoracic  duct ;  but  as  the 
fluid  which  they  contain  comes  from  the  living  parU  of 
the  animal,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  previously  assimi- 
lated substance;  but  whether  it  again  enters  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  if  so,  what  office  it  performs,  are  points 
upon  which  we  have  no  information,  and  they  form  no 
part  of  the  process  of  assimilating. 

The  bloo<l  with  which  the  chyle,  or  new  matter,  is 
mixed,  does  not  immediately  go  over  the  body  in  the 
course  of  the  systematic  circulation.  It  passes  imme- 
diately into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  thence  it  passes 
into  the  right  ventricle,  where  the  valves  between  the 
two  prevent  its  return.  The  contractien  of  the  ventricle 
sends  it  along  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs  ;  and 


after  imdergoing  the  action  of  the  air  inspired  in  breath- 
ing there,  it  returns  by  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the  left 
auricle,  thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  the  action  of 
that  and  the  systematic  arteries,  it  is  sent  all  over  the 
body.  The  quantity  of  chyle  which  mixes  with  the 
blood  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  must  be  very  small, 
as  there  is  no  trace  of  its  colour  in  the  blood  which  is 
sent  to  the  lungs,  which  has  the  dark  colour  of  venous 
blood.  But  the  minute  division  of  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  must  tend  to  the  intimate  union  of  the 
chyle  with  it,  and  it  may  be  possible  also  that  the  action 
of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  assimilation,  and 
finally  convert  the  chyle  into  blood,  but  the  agent  and 
the  process  in  this  final  step  of  the  process  are  just  as  ob- 
scure as  in  the  two  preceding  ones. 

We  have  now  followed  the  progress  of  the  food  from  its 
first  entrance  by  the  mouth  of  the  animal  to  its  union 
with  the  mass  of  the  blood,  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  fluid  which  supports  the  growtli  and  repairs  the  waste 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  we  have  done  no- 
thing more  than  give  a  simple  outline  of  the  process  of 
digestion  ;  but  this  is,  in  truth,  all  that  can  be  given. 
We  have  seen  that,  besides  the  merely  mechanical  pre. 
paration  of  the  food,  there  are  three  distinct  operations : 
the  formation  of  chyme  in  the  stomach,  the  separation 
of  chyle  in  the  intestines,  and  the  turning  of  that  chylo 
into  blood  after  it  has  passed  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
There  may  be  others,  by  the  glands,  through  which  the 
lacteals  pass,  and  the  union  of  the  lymph  with  the  chyle 
in  the  thoracic  duct;  but  instead  of  knowing  how  these 
take  place,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  take 
place  at  all ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  darken 
further  with  them  a  sulgect  which  in  its  own  nature  is 
abundantly  obsciue.  Our  enquiry  reduces  the  assimila- 
tion to  three  distinct  processes  or  acts,  and  we  can  tell 
plainly  enough  tchat  takes  place  at  each  of  them  ;  but  in 
none  of  them  can  we  tell  Aoir,  or  by  vhat  agtncy.  We 
can  indeed  bring  all  thrte  home  to  the  Uving  animal,  by 
showing  that  they  are  neither  chemical  nor  mechanical ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  they  could  not  be  performed  by 
the  properties  of  mere  matter,  or  originate  in  any  new 
case,  except  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  animal  is 
produced.  This  is  but  a  small  matter  in  respect  of  positive 
knowledge,  but  it  is  an  important  one  in  the  preventioa 
of  error. 

But  when  we  have  followed  the  progress  of  assimila. 
tion  through  all  the  steps  that  have  been  traced,  from  the 
mouth  to  tlie  discharge  of  the  arterialized  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sent  all  over  the  body,  we  have  traced  the  process  only 
to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  its  most 
curious  work.  Out  of  that  general  circulating  fluid  there 
have  still  to  be  elaborated  all  the  parts  of  which  an  ani- 
mal consists,  and  all  the  products  of  those  parts,  whether 
they  be  turned  to  use  in  the  system,  or  discharged  out  of 
iL  Of  the  same  fluid  are  formed  bones,  hgaments,  ten- 
dons, muscles,  membranes,  skin,  hair,  feathers,  nails, 
horns,  teeth,  and  all  the  parts  of  which  an  animal  with 
such  a  circulation  as  has  been  described  can  consist.  The 
blood  has  even  to  maintain  the  vessels,  and  furnish  the 
fluids,  by  means  of  which  it  maintains  its  supply.  Those 
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local  assimilations  constitute  the  wonder  of  the  matter, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  the  external  actions,  hahits, 
and  economy  of  animals,  curious  as  some  of  them  are, 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance. — British  Cyclopedia. 


ASTROLOGY. 

Last  week  the  astrologer  spoke ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of 
his  opponent.  We  have  several  before  us  at  present, 
none  of  which  however  is  sufficiently  concise  and  com- 
prehensive to  quote  verbatim. 

"  It  is  a  common  saying,"  says  the  celebrated  Bailly, 
the  French  astronomer,  "  that  astrology  is  the  mother 
of  astronomy.  This  is  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Astronomy 
is  certainly  the  first— the  wise  mother  of  a  foolish 
daughter.  It  was  necessary  first  to  know  the  stars  and 
to  have  an  idea  of  their  movements  and  revolutions, 
before  connecting  them  with  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the 
chain  of  human  events."  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  two  species  of  astrology  arose  out  of  this  study 
of  astronomy.  One  is  called  natural  astrology,  the  otlier 
judicial  astrology.  The  first  professes  to  foresee  and 
to  predict  the  change  of  seasons,  rains,  and  colds,heat, 
abundance,  sterility,  epidemics,  &c.,  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  causes  which  act  upon  the  earth  and 
the  atmosphere.  The  other  occupies  itself  with  objects 
still  more  interesting  to  man.  It  determines  the  charac- 
ter with  which  the  individual  will  be  endowed  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  ;  the  passions  which  he  will  experience; 
the  fortune,  diseases,  perils,  which  await  him.  All  his 
actions  are  foretold,  and  if  this  science  were  true,  man, 
too  Avell  instructed  in  his  destiny,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  an  actor  repeating  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  the 
character  he  had  learned." 

The  first  of  these  Bailly  calls  a  true  science,  the  se- 
cond a  false.  The  second  is  the  only  one  wliich  comes 
under  our  consideration. 

"  It  will  be  jiraagined,"  continues  Bailly,  "  that  igno- 
rance in  abusing  the  principles  of  Nature  has  given  birth 
to  judicial  astrology  ;  that  it  has  subjected  man  as  well  as 
the  atmosphere  to  the  power  of  the  stars ;  that  it  has  put 
under  their  influence  the  storms  of  passion,  the  evil  and 
the  good  of  life,  as  well  as  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons. 
In  fine  it  appears  very  plausible  to  say,  it  is  the  stars  in 
general  which  regulate  the  winds,  rain,  and  storms  ;  their 
influence,  mingled  with  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
^un,  modify  the  cold  or  the  heat ;  the  fertility  of  the 
fields,  health  or  sickness,  depend  upon  their  benignant 
or  noxious  influence ;  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  but 
all  the  stars  have  contributed  to  its  growth ;  man  breathes 
nothing  but  emanations  which,  proceeding  from  the  stars, 
impregnate  the  atmosphere  ;  man,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  nature,  is  subject  to  them.  These  stars, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  an  influence  on  his  will,  his  pas- 
sions, the  good  and  evil  scattered  in  his  path  ;  in  fine,  to 
determine  his  death  as  well  as  his  life.  It  is  thus  that 
one  might  reason;  but  it  is  only  ignorance,  not  the  people, 
who  have  made  this  step.  Men  abandoned  to  the  natural 
and  common  light  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  men 
instructed  by  revelation,  have  always  considered  them- 
selves distinguished  in  nature,  and  made  to  command  all 
that  lives,  vegetates,  or  exists,  upon  the  earth.  They 
have  regarded  matter  as  subject  to  the  starry  influences, 
but  the  sentiment  of  liberty  (mind)  was  never  permitted 
to  be  under  their  control." 

M.  Bailly  then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  thinks  astrology 
had  its  source  in  materialism.  "What  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  man  of  Spinosaand  the  man  of  the  astrologer?" 


The  Spinosist  will  tell  you  that  all  our  actions  are  writ- 
ten before- hand  in  the  great  book  of  nature.  An  astro- 
loger goes  farther  ;  he  pretends  to  know  these  laws.  An 
astrologer  of  good  faith  must  necessarily  be  an  Atheist, 
like  Spiuosa." 

He  afterwards  says,  it  was  first  taught  in  the  temples, 
and  concealed  from  the  people  by  the  priests.  "  Man 
would  have  escaped  them  if  they  had  entrusted  to  him 
the  false  dogma,  that  he  is  a  dependent  being,  whose  doom 
is  irrevocably  fixed.  They  would  have  had  no  more  offer- 
ings nor  sacrifices.  Men  would  no  longer  have  thought 
of  the  gods  who  had  regulated  all  things  in  advance,  or 
who  did  not  exist.  It  appears,  that  in  these  temples  they 
made  a  vow  of  silence,  as  of  poverty  and  chastity  in  mo- 
dern monasteries."  This  argument  looks  rather  favour- 
able to  astrology.  It  is  evident  the  priests  did  not  study 
it  for  profit,  for  they  concealed  it. 

"  Astrology  is  not  less  absurd  in  the  supposition  of  its 
influences.  How  can  one  conceive  that  the  emanations 
of  the  stars,  enfeebled  by  the  long  passage  which  they 
make,  could  preserve  their  energy  to  produce  such  great 
effects.?  How  many  infants  born  in  the  same  hour  would 
then  have  the  same  character  and  the  same  destiny  !  But 
in  admitting  all  these  hidden  agencies,  which  do  not  exist, 
astrology  could  only  indicate  the  character  and  passisns 
determined  by  these  influences  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
It  could  discover  nothing  of  the  destiny,  which  depends, 
not  only  on  the  passions,  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  man  is  placed.  The  practice  of  this  false  art,  established 
upon  false  principles,  has  therefore  been  stretched  much 
farther  than  these  principles  themselves  will  permit." 

We  have  given  the  substance  of  Bailly,  and  the  sub., 
stance  of  every  other  who  writes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question.  Their  objections  resolve  themselves  into  the 
following: — 1st.  Fatalism  or  necessity,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  2nd.  The  similarity  of  destiny 
which  must  belong  to  all  born  about  the  same  time,  as 
they  generally  express  tlaemselves,  although  time  and 
place  is  the  proper  form  of  objection.  3rd.  Materialism. 
It  looks  as  if  they  thought  it  too  great  a  task  for  a  spiri- 
tual god  to  perform,  to  harmonize  the  movements  of  earth 
and  heaven. 

The  first  of  these  arguments,  necessity,  is  a  very  weak 
one — for  what  is  necessity  but  law .''  And  is  not  all  na- 
ture under  a  law  .-*  What  is  the  law  of  nature,  but  ne- 
cessity ?  Did  not  necessity  make  us  men — white  men- 
Englishmen  ;  and,  in  fact,  determine  all  the  movements 
of  our  life  ?  What  bounds  can  you  give  to  necessity  ? 
"  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto 
dishonour  ?"  Even  St.  Paul  teaches  necessity,  and  so  do 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
third  argument  is  equally  absurd ;  for  it  matters  not 
what  it  teaches,  provided  it  be  true.  The  second  is  the 
only  reasonable  objection,  and  consequently  we  shall  con- 
sider it  more  attentively. 

It  is  not  true  that  all  who  are  born  at  the  same  time 
must  have  the  same  destiny,  even  admitting  the  truth  of 
astrology,  for  the  longitude  and  latitude  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  Two  persons  may  be  born  at 
the  same  instant;  one  on  this  hemisphere,  the  other  on 
the  other ;  the  one  in  day-light,  the  other  at  night ;  in 
which  case  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  their 
two  horoscopes.  Again,  they  may  be  only  one  degree  of 
longitude  apart ;  and  if  the  one  was  born  when  the  sun 
was  four  and  a  half  degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  other 
when  he  was  five  and  a  half,  there  is  also  an  immense 
diflference ;  for  in  the  one  the  sun  is  the  giver  of  life,  in 
the  other  not,  for  he  is  past  the  fifth  degree.    There 
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would  be  many  other  changes  besides.  But  suppose  two 
bom  at  one  spot  and  time — then  that  comes  to  the  point. 
If  astrology  be  correct,  these  two  destinies  ought  to 
resemble,  not  be  the  same.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
from  this  that  the  fate  and  character  of  twins  should  be 
alike,  for  they  are  never  born  at  the  same  time.  We 
will  take  at  an  average  ten  minutes  between  each  labour 
— sometimes  there  are  several  hours.  This  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  heavens,  which 
is  equal  upon  the  equator  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  five  miles  apart ;  besides,  the  heavens  being 
divided  into  twelve  houses,  and  each  sign,  star,  &c.,  act- 
ing diflferently  in  diflferent  houses,  it  is  only  those  who 
have  practically  examined  the  subject  who  can  perceive 
the  infinite  varieties  of  position  that  may  be  confined 
within  the  astrological  horoscope.  A  painter  may  have 
some  idea  of  it  from  the  mysterious  fact,  that  although  a 
human  face  is  composed  of  a  very  few  lines,  yet  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  arrange  these  lines  twice  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  so  as  to  give  precisely  the  same 
expres^on.  There  is  no  want  of  science  in  astrology  ; 
its  principle  is  extremely  simple,  and  sublime  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  wor(l.  That  it  has  been  sadly  cor. 
ruptcd  and  abused  by  knaves  and  fools  is  evident  enough 
— so  has  the  trinity,  and  all  the  other  mvsteries  of  Na- 
ture ;  that  it  is  at  present  little  understooa  is  also  evident; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  can  be  much 
understood,  supposing  it  to  be  correct,  because  it  is  in- 
finite ;  but  its  leading  principles  may  be  so  clearly  de- 
termined, that  one  may  say  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  a  nativity,  as  a  phrenologist  says  favourable  or  unfa- 
Tourable  to  a  particular  formation  of  head,  without  bt-ing 
able  to  go  into  the  details  of  life  and  character,  which 
can  onlv  be  revealed  by  time  and  events. 

The  language  of  vulgar  astrology  is  exceedingly  ab- 
surd. The  influence  of  the  stars !  why,  we  may  just  as 
well  talk  of  the  influence  of  music  on  the  rays  of  light  or 
the  seven  planets,  for  we  have  shown  that  they  are  all 
organised  alike  ;  and  our  own  bodies  are  organised  in  a 
similar  maimer,  for  anatomists  inform  us  that  we  have 
seven  parts— -head,  chest,  abdomen  {ritai),  two  arms,  and 
two  legs,  divided  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  other 
sevens.  But  what  has  music  or  light  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  child  ?  yet  the  child,  and  the  music,  and  the 
light  agree;  and  if  it  be  found  that  an  harmonious  ac- 
cordance subsists  between  the  aspects  of  the  heavens  and 
the  movements  of  the  earth,  is  it  not  childish  to  say,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  starry  influence?  it  only  proves,  what 
niust  soon  be  as  clear  as  light  itself,  that  Nature  is  or- 
ganised upon  one  prime  model,  and,  in  preserving  that 
one  model,  modified  to  infinity  throughout  all  its  depart- 
ments, it  produces  one  immense  system  of  correspon- 
dences. The  planets  have  no  more  influence  upon  mc 
than  has  a  magpie  upon  Mount  I'arnassus  ;  but  tnere  is 
a  planetary  system  within  myself  which  corresponds  in 
its  aspects  to  the  great  original  which  contains  me.  Let 
men  study  all  such  subjects,  if  they  please,  but  let  them 
beware  of  excess :  an  enquiring  mind  and  a  cool  head 
will  find  truth  every  where ;  but  a  zealot  and  bigot, 
whether  believer  or  infidel,  will  find  it  no  where. 

The  millennarian  has  an  objection  of  his  own,  for  he 
savs  if  an  aspect  of  the  heavens  produce  war  at  present, 
wnv  not  produce  war  in  the  reign  of  peace?  But  all  the 
evils  of  nature  are  convertible  into  good.  Wars,  which 
were  formerly  conducted  by  sword  and  bludgeon,  are 
now  conducted  by  tongue  and  pen,  and  by  and  by  will 
be  spiritualized  into  love  and  friendship. 

In  fine,  the  most  powerful  argument  against  astrology 
if  the  supposed  case  of  two  individuals  bom  at  the  same 


time  and  in  the  same  place,  and  it  remains  for  the  one 
party  to  prove,  and  the  other  to  disprove,  that  their  desti. 
nies  are  alike;  but  it  must  be  practically  done — foul- 
mouthed  abuse  goes  for  nothing. 


BLINDNESS. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  people  born  blind 
being  restored  to  sight ;  as  for  example,  that  young  lad, 
about  thirteen  years  oUl,  whom  Mr.  Cheselden,  a  cele- 
brated surgeon  at  London,  relievetl  from  the  cataract, 
that  had  rendered  him  blind  from  his  birth.  This  great 
operator  curiously  observed  the  progressive  manner  of 
his  beginning  to  see,  which  he  published  in  Xo.  40^  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  fifty-fifth 
number  of  the  Tatler,  with  his  remarks  thereon.  Here 
follows  an  extract  of  those  remarks  from  the  third 
volume  of  Natural  History,  by  Messieurs  de  Buflbn  and 
d'Aubenton. 

"  This  youth,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  could 
distinguish  the  day  from  the  night,  as  can  all  those  who 
are  blinded  by  a  cataract.  He  could  distinguish  any 
strong  light,  as  he  could  also  the  colours  black,  white,  and 
scarlet ;  but  he  could  not  discern  the  form  of  the  bodies. 
The  operation  was  first  made  upon  one  eye :  as  soon  as 
the  young  patient  began  to  see,  all  the  objects  before  him 
seemed  to  tiim  as  if  they  were  applied  to  his  eyes  ;  and 
thoae  that  appeared  the  more  pleasing  to  him,  although 
he  could  give  no  reason  fur  it,  were  such  as  h.ii!  a  regular 
form.  He  did  not  however  know  the  colours  which, 
while  blind,  he  could  distinguish  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
light.  He  could  not  discriminate  one  object  from 
another,  however  diflVrent  their  forms  were.  ^Vhen  the 
objects,  wliich  he  had  known  before  by  feeling,  were  pre. 
sentetl  to  him,  he  considered  attentively  in  order  to  re- 
cogniie  them  ;  but,  all  on  a  sudden,  a  general  act  of 
obUvion  followed,  from  the  multitude  of  things  that 
crowded  in  upon  him  for  admission. 

"  He  was  much  surprised  in  not  finding  those  persona 
haodaomer  whom  he  hail  loved  more  than  others.  He 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
how  pictures  represented  solid  bodies.  He  at  first  looked 
upon  them  as  plans  diflerently  coloured :  but  when  he 
was  undeceiveil.  and,  on  applying  his  hands  to  thcra, 
discovercil  nothing  besides  surfaces,  he  asked  whether  it 
was  the  sight  or  tJic  touch  which  hail  deceived  him.  He 
expresaed  great  surprise,  that  in  a  little  spnce  the  picture 
of  an  obgect  much  larger  than  the  space  could  Ih.*  cou. 
tained;  as  for  example,  the  human  countenance  iu  a 
miniature  portrait ;  which  appeared  to  him  equally  im- 
possible as  to  make  a  quart  contain  a  bushel. 

"  At  first  he  could  bear  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
light,  and  saw  all  objects  very  large :  but  by  degrees  the 
first  seen  looked  smaller,  as  he  accustomed  himself  to  see 
larger.  Although  he  very  well  knew  the  chamber,  in 
which  he  was,  to  be  of  less  dimension  than  the  houae, 
yet  he  could  not  conceive  why  the  house  should  ap^war 
larger  than  the  chamber. 

"  Before  tlic  restitution  of  his  sight,  he  was  but  very- 
little  anxious  about  the  recovery  of  this  additional  sense 
to  him  ;  because  he  knew  not  the  loss  of  it,  and  waa 
conscious  to  himself,  that  in  some  resp<;et8  he  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages  unknown  to  others  who  could  see. 
But  as  soon  as  he  came  to  view  objects  distinctly,  tkea 
he  felt  real  transports  of  joy. 

"  About  a  year  after  the  first  operation,  tlie  second  wa« 
performed  upon  the  other  eye.  and  was  crowned  widi 
equal  success.     He  saw  at  first,  with  this  second  eye,  the 
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objects  much  larger  than  they  appeared  to  the  other ; 
but,  however,  not  so  large  as  they  had  appeared  at  first  to 
it,  after  the  operation  a  year  before.  When  he  looked 
steadfastly  on  an  object  with  both  his  eyes,  he  said  that 
the  object  appeared  to  him  as  big  again,  as  when  he 
looked  at  it  only  with  his  first  eye." 

Mr.  Cheselden  mentions  several  others  born  hhna, 
whom  he  had  freed  from  a  cataract,  and  observed  m  them 
the  same  phenomena,  without  entering  into  a  hke  detail. 
He  remarks,  that  from  their  not  having  been  used  to 
move  their  eyes  during  the  state  of  bhndness,  it  was  but 
by  degrees  that  they  learned  how  to  direct  them  towards 
objects.  .  .  ,      , 

From  the  result  of  these  experiments,  xt  must  clearly 
appear,  that  the  sense  of  seeing  arrives  at  perfection  but 
by  slow  degrees,  and  is  at  first  very  confused ;  and  that 
we  learn  to  see,  pretty  nearly,  as  we  learn  to  speak,  A 
new-born  babe,  that  opens  its  eyes  for  the  first  time  to 
the  light,  feels,  no  doubt,  the  same  progressive  emotions 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  lad  born  bhnd.  By  the 
agency  of  feeUng  and  custom,  the  erroneous  judgments 
of  infant  sight  are  corrected  gradually. 


Lifting  Experiment. — This  new  fact,  lately  deve- 
loped in  Italy,  merits  attention,  owing  to  its  illustration 
of  physiological  principles.  If  six  persons  draw  a  strong 
inspiration  together,  they  can  lift  a  seventh  person  lying 
on  a  table,  with  the  tip  of  their  fingers,  and  with  slight 
exertion.  But  if  they  inspire  together,  and  try  to  lift  an 
equal  dead  weight,  they  fail ;  and,  if  the  seventh  does  not 
inspire  with  them,  he  is  a  dead  weight.  This  fact  is 
only  to  be  explained  on  theories  of  the  editor  of  this 
volume.  When  a  man  inspires,  he  converts  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  transfers  to  his  system  the  differ- 
ence of  the  momenta  of  their  atoms.  This  is  his  vitality 
and  vivacity,  and  power  of  counteracting  the  weight  of 
liis  own  parts.  It  is  his  strength,  and  that  of  the  six. 
His  frame  is  less  heavy,  relatively  to  its  own  parts.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  oxygen  at  the  lungs  is  to  them  po- 
sitive electricity ;  and,  by  contrast,  the  surface  of  the  skin 
becomes  negative,  or  nitrogenous.  The  one  supplies 
oxygen  to  the  arterial  blood,  and  the  other,  nitrogen  to 
the  venous.  The  living  system  is  the  intermediate  body 
of  the  animal.  The  seven,  then,  are  as  one  body,  and 
each,  in  the  connection,  is  jointly  effected.  Electrical 
action  and  reaction  counteracts  weight ;  and,  hence,  the 
peculiar  efiect  of  this  case. — Sir  Richard  Phillips. 

Fainting  Fits. — Fits,  by  the  way,  are  strange  things. 
Like  the  hen  bird,  which  has  the  faculty  of  retaining 
her  egg  till  an  appropriate  nest  is  built  and  ready  for 
its  reception,  so  a  lady  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
bottling  up  her  hysterics  fill  there  is  help  at  hand,  with 
a  chance  of  hartshorn  and  water,  and  every  fitting  ac- 
companiment. As  Major  Oakley  says,  in  the  Jealous 
Wife,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when 
you  were  not  by  ?  Was  she  ever  found  in  convulsions  in 
ner  closet?" 


NOTICE. 

To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday,  30th,  at  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Smith  will  deliver  another  demonstrative  discourse  at 
36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will 
give  a  further  development  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
New  Science  of  the  Harmony  of  Nature.— Admittance 
threepence. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  reader  in  Maidstone, 
complaining  of  our  ascription  of  design  to  Nature  in 
the  formation  of  her  different  organisations!     He  is 
astonished  to  think  that  we  should  imagine  "  that  the 
eye,  and  the  ear,  and  other  organs,  are  designed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted."     He  sees  no  de- 
sign in  Nature,  hut  only  adaptation.     Then  we  can  only 
say  that  our  eyesight  is  a  little  better,  for  we  see  every 
thing  in  Nature,  and  nothing  out  of  it.     The  eye  is  not 
designed,  but  only  adapted  for  seeing — the  ear  not  de- 
signed, but  only  adapted /or  hearing,  according  to  our 
correspondent,  who  is  a  disciple  of  the  old  French  school 
of  dead  materialism,  which  will  soon  be  where  last  night's 
gas  light  is.     There  is  no  difference  between  design  and 
adaptation.     We  are  glad,  however,  that  our  friend  sees 
adaptation  in  Nature.     It  matters  not  to  us  by  what 
name  he  calls  it.      We  are  not  very  scrupulous  about 
words,  for  we  are  always  so  very  condescending  as  to  give 
people  their  own  choice  of  terms  before  we  begin  to  argue 
with  them.    It  is  amusing  to  see  the  fetters  wJtich  our 
modern  atheists  put  upon  themselves  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  language;  witness  the  following  from  Sir  R.  Phillips, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  deism,  or  living  material- 
ism ;  speaking  of  bees,  he  says,  "  The  whole  economy  of 
bees  bespeaks  design,  purpose,  and  intelligence  in  the 
insects,  under  liabits  adapted  to  their  powers  and  form." 
There  is  design  in  the  bee  that  makes  the  honey,  but  only 
adaptation  in  the  power  that  organised  the  bee  !     This  is 
the  light  that  is  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles  !     We  shall  be 
glad  to  insert  any  argument  from  our  Correspondent  in 
support  of  adaptation  versus  design— for  our  own  part,  it 
seems  to  us  like  air  versus  atmosphere.  Yet  there  is  truth 
in  it.  There  is  no  design  in  Nature,  for  Nature  and  de- 
sign are  one  and  the  same  thing.     There  is  no  harmony 
in  music,  for  harmony  and  music  are  one,  since  there 
can  be  no  music  without  harmony.     Thus  our  corres- 
pondent is  right,  but  not  in  his  own  sense;  he  must  be  a 
little  more  logical  before  he  be  omnipotent. 
There  is  nothing  more  marvellous  than  the  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice of  the  mind.     The  greater  part  of  men  hate  and 
reject  every  thing  they  have  not  yet  known  or  received. 
One  man  is  very  much  offended  with  the  Shepherd, 
merely  because  there  is  an  article  on  astrology  in  it! 
When  will  this  moral  persecution  cease  ?     However,  we 
are  happy  to  hear  that  our  System  of  Nature  has  des- 
troyed the  prejudices  and  revolutionised  the  minds  of 
many,  and  we  believe  we  sJutll  be  spared  to  do  much 
greater  execution  in  time  to  come.     The  sale  of  the  work 
is  increasing,  and  it  is  picking  out  new  readers  ;  but  we 
shall  by  no  means  be  disconcerted  though  it  should  come 
down.     We  shall  raise  a  new  battery.     The  doctrine 
shall  never  die  from  henceforth.    It  has  taken  root.    We 
expect  opposition,  for  our  hand  is  against  every  sect  and 
every  sectarian  doctrine,  although  in  favour  of  all. 

In  answer  to  Q.,  we  reply  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  materialism ;  one  we  call  dead  materialism,  or  the 
chance-begotten  system  of  the  vulgar  atheist;  the  other, 
living  materialism,  which  impregnates  universal  nature 
with  life,  intelligence,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  mind. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

"And  why  did  the  Gatherer  not  come  sooner.^  Why 
come  so  late^  or  rather  so  soou.^  and  why  in  such  an  in- 
sulated part  of  the  world  }"  are  the  common.place  queries 
of  inquisitive  minds.  We  have  already  shown  good  rea- 
son why  he  should  come  from  amongst  the  Jews  above 
all  other  people ;  for  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God :  the  trinity,  and  the  second  gathering,  belong 
to  the  Gentiles.  But  we  niust  also  show  reason  why  he 
came  at  the  time  he  did  come.  Many,  in  reply  to  this 
query,  would  say,  "  Why,  he  must  come  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  why  not  then,  as  well  as  any  other  time  K 
This  is  the  answer  of  ignorance.  Nature  is  under  the 
government  of  regular  harmonious  laws,  and  these  laws 
are  as  orderly  in  the  progress  of  mind  as  in  the  T^^ta- 
tion  of  a  plant,  or  the  growth  of  a  human  being. 

The  time  of  birth  of  a  child  is  in  general  pretty  accu- 
rately predetermined  by  the  mother.  The  time  of  quick- 
ening, and  the  turning  of  the  child's  body  In  preparation 
for  birth,  are  equally  regular.  The  first  teeth  appear  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  and  the  second  teeth  supplant  the 
first  about  the  same  age  in  all.  Puberty  is  as  regular  in 
its  approach  as  suu-rise,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  pro- 
gress in  Nature  have  a  similar  established  order  ;  which 
order,  when  discovered,  we  call  a  law  of  Nature.  The 
same  order  exists  on  the  great  scale  aa  wc  discover  on  the 
small ;  but  as  there  is  no  repetition  on  tiie  great  scale, 
the  growth  being  accomplished  only  once,  we  must  look 
for  the  LAW  amongst  those  departments  of  Nature  which 
are  unchangeable ;  such  as  light,  music,  &c.  Music 
being  the  best  representative  of  order,  harmony,  &c., 
ought  to  be  the  best  model  for  us  to  follow.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing figures  represent  the  raonochord,  gamut,  or  seven 

notes  : 

13    8     4     5     6     7     9 

There  are  two  semitones  in  No.  1,  one  semitone  in 
No.  9,  and  two  semitones  in  No.  3 ;  in  all,  five  ;  so  that 
five  semitones  make  a  third.  Again ;  there  are  two  semi- 
tones in  No.  4,  and  one  in  No.  5,  making  in  all  eight ; 
so  that  eight  semitones  are  equal  to  a  fifth.  Thus  a  third, 
a  fifth,  and  an  eighth  arc  one,  or  concords;  but  the  fifth  is 
the  centre  of  tiie  three.  There  ase  two  in  No.  6,  and  two  in 
No.  7;  in  all,  twelve  semitones  in  the  monochord :  a  fifth 
is  two  Uiirds.  Suppose  these  seven  notes  to  be  the  seven 
colourt*,  taking  Uie  spaces  between  for  the  rays ;  then  the 
three  concords  occupy  the  places  of  the  three  original 
colours :  blue  between  3  and  4 ;  yellow  between  j  and  6 ; 
And  red  between  7  and  8. 

Well,  now  we  have  drawn  our  plan,  let  u»  inform  the 


reader  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  Seven  thousand  years 
therefore  are  a  week  of  the  Lord,  and  between  7  and  8 
is  the  sabbath.  Let  us  take  the  chronology  of  the  world, 
tiien,  just  as  we  find  it,  just  as  Nature  has  established  it, 
for  that  is  our  standard  in  the  System  of  Nature.  We 
care  not  for  individual  theories  about  the  age  of  the  worlds 
or  whether  the  common  chronology  is  right  or  wrong. 
A  genUeman,  at  one  of  oiur  evening  lectures,  opposed  ua 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  wrong.  We  are  per- 
fectiy  indifiercnt  about  it ;  it  suffices  to  us  that  it  is  cur- 
rent, although  its  currency  Is  no  proof  of  its  truth.  Then, 
accorying  to  the  current  chronology  of  Europe,  Jesus 
Christ  came  at  No.  5,  or  about  the  year  4,004.  This  was 
tfi^h  in  the  musical  monochord,  or  Ryc/uU  tones.  But 
Jeiiu  Christ  was  the  seed  of  Abraliam,  to  whom  tlie  pro« 
mise  was  made.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  great  dis. 
pensation  which  is  going  on  at  this  day,  and  has  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  But  Abraham 
was  bom  1996  years  befdre  the  Christian  era,  or  9000  be. 
fore  Christ  himself  was  bom.  Abraham,  therefore,  ap. 
peared  at  No.  3,  the  other  concord.  But  these  two  won't 
finish  the  string ;  there  are  three  spaces  to  fill  up  before 
you  come  to  the  8th;  and  the  last  of  tiiese  is  the  seventh 
space,  or  the  sabbath  of  rest,  which  b^ins  at  No.  7,  or 
anno  6000.  But,  as  it  is  a  day  of  rest,  the  work  must  all 
be  done  on  the  preceding  six ;  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  present  systems  of  iniquity  must  take  place  in  the 
iotervening  period  from  Uiis  till  then.  The  final  spac6, 
between  7  and  8,  is  universallsm — rest  and  tmth  to  aU 
people — peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men — the 
spreading  of  the  everlasting  gospel  of  good  ntwa  to  the 
po9r  over  the  whole  world.  This,  however,  is  a  work  of 
progress ;  it  must  b^in  with  one  nation  first,  then  be 
adopted  by  others.  Afterwards,  tlicse  combined  will 
estabfish  it  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
happiness  attending  it  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
iu  success.  The  poor  will  flock  to  it,  because  it  will  feed 
them  with  real  substantial  food  for  the  belly,  as  well  ts 
instmction  for  the  mind.  It  will  not  annoy  them  with 
mysteries  which  tliey  cannot  undcrsUnd,  or  erewls  that 
arc  revolting  to  nature  and  humanity.  It  will  lay  down 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Nature  and  Religion,  which 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  reconcile  all  sects  and 
parties,  by  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  and  the  scientific 
illustration  of  their  dogmas.  Then,  according  to  Uic  prow^. 
phetMicah,  when  he  dcscxibesthe  millennium, "all  people 
shall  walk,  each  one  in  die  name  of  his  own  god,  and  we 
shall  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever ;"  for  all  the  gods  will  be  found  to  be  ohe  Go(J,  and 
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unity  shall  prevail  uuirersally  on  all  the  general  principles 
of  politics  and  religion.  The  monochord  will  be  complete. 
We  have  now  given  a  scientific  reason^  as  people  call 
it  (although  every  reason  is  scientific),  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  Gatherer  at  the  very  time  he  did  come  ; 
and  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
that  the  world  was  prepared  for  his  appearance.  But  it 
may  be  replied  by  some,  that  the  chronology  of  the  Greek 
Bible  is  very  different  from  the  current  chronology  of 
Christendom ;  for,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Christ 
came  about  the  year  of  the  world  5872,  or  near  No.  7  in 
our  list  of  numbers.  This  was  urged  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  as  one  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  for 
that  was  the  time  when  the  ancients  expected  him.  How 
this  chronology  got  into  the  Septuagint  we  know  not,  and 
shall  not  enquire ;  but  this  we  know,  that  a  fifth  in  music 
is  a  false  eighth,  since  it  consists  of  eight  semitones. 
That  there  should  be  a  universal  but  false  persuasion 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come  at  that  period,  is 
therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  Nature  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  confusion  of  dates  is  also  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose ;  but  the  old  Grecian  dates  were 
soon  found  to  be  unsatisfactory;  and  the  learned  of 
Europe,  by  the  aid  of  historical  analyses  and  astronomi- 
cal observations,  have  at  length  agreed  upon  the  one  at 
present  in  use,  which  is  at  variance  both  with  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek:  the  false  note  was  rectified,  and  the 
progress  continued.  But  even  in  this  error  there  was 
truth ;  for  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  character  of 
the  mission  could  be  illustrated.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
deception  attending  the  coming  of  the  Jewish  Messiah. 
All  was  deception  together.  They  expected  that  he  would 
become  a  king  and  deliver  the  nation ;  then  they  ex- 
pected that  he  would  come  again  in  that  generation  to 
judge  the  world.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there 
be  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  death  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  In  all  these 
expectations  they  were  disappointed ;  for  instead  of  the 
true  Christ,  they  found  the^afee — the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
who  began  his  work  immediately.  This  is  the  false  fifth, 
which,  according  to  musicians^  is  the  greatest  discord  in 
use,  and  is  within  a  hairbreadth  of  the  true  fifth ;  but 
both  fifths  are  false  eighths,  i.  e.  not  final. 

Well,  when  is  the  real  truth  to  come?  On  the  day  that 
man  is  made,  most  assuredly ;  man  is  made  on  the  sixth 
day,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  seventh.  This  is  the  second 
creation,  the  new  birth  so  often  spoken  of,  when  man 
shall  know  the  rudiments  of  truth,  and  begin  for  the 
first  time  to  reason  upon  correct  general  principles^  and 
be  a  man.  It  is  the  reign  of  the  third  person  in  the 
trinity,  called  the  spirit,  on  account  of  the  superior  intel- 
tectual  character  of  the  third  stage  of  progress.  The 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  &c., 
these  are  the  names  of  the  spirit  of  reformation.  "  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,"  says  Christ, 
"  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now ;  howbeit,  when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  (he  had  not  come  then,)  hewiU 
guide  you  into  aU  truth.  The  Comforter  whom  the 
Father  shall  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  unto  you.    He  shall  ghnfy  me,  for  he 


shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  That 
is,  he  shall  finish  my  work  which  is  yet  imperfect,  and 
he  shall  do  with  Christianity  what  Christianity  has  done 
with  the  law — bring  a  new  thing  out  of  it,  and  establish 
the  living  law  of  Nature  for  ever,  for  the  law  of  Nature 
is  the  law  of  God.  Other  laws  are  but  as  messengers  to 
prepare  the  way  before  him,  and  tutor  the  human  mind 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to  use  liberty  without  abusing  it. 

God's  law  is  perfect,  and  converts 

The  soul  in  sin  that  lies; 
God's  testimonies  are  most  sure. 

And  make  the  simple  wise: 
They  more  than  gold,  yea,  much  fine  gold, 

To  be  desired  are; 
Than  honey,  honey  from  the  comb 

That  droppeth,  sweeter  far. 

When  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  destroyed  the  Mosaic 
law,  he  might  with  great  propriety  say  he  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  for  he  was  advancing  the 
world  a  step  towards  the  great  law  of  liberty,  of  which 
St.  Paul  informs  us  the  other  law  is  but  a  shadow;  and 
when  the  gospel  of  the  priests  is  destroyed,  and  Babylon 
the  great,  the  church  of  confusion,  which  is  drunk  and 
bloated  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  feasting  on  the  wages 
of  every  species  of  guilt,  is  swept  away  with  the  besom 
of  reformation,  neither  will  this  be  a  destruction  of  law 
or  gospel,  but  a  fulfilment  of  both,  an  establishment  of 
the  spirit  which  both  contained,  but  which  the  ignorance 
of  man  could  not  heretofore  develop ;  for  as  the  tree 
must  first  blossom  before  it  bear  fruit,  and  as  the  fruit 
must  first  be  sour  before  it  be  sweet,  so  also  are  the  insti- 
tutions of  Nature  and  God  progressive  institutions,  first 
evil,  then  better  and  better,  tiU  the  harvest  come,  and  the 
consummation  is  enjoyed.  Who  can  deny  these  things  ? 
Infidel  or  Christian,  let  him  bring  forth  his  objections, 
if  he  has  any.  He  will  refute  our  doctrine  when  he  has 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  multiplication  table,  but 
not  till  then.  We  have  taken  so  sure  a  position,  that  the 
Christian  who  denies  it  must  deny  his  bible,  and  the 
infidel  who  denies  it  must  deny  the  truth  of  all  modern 
science.  We  do  not  challenge,  that  is  too  hostile  a  word, 
but  we  invite  them  both  to  overturn  it  if  they  can,  for 
we  are  against  them  both.  Like  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  our  hand  is  against  every  man;  for  we  say 
that  all  the  old  world  has  been  in  error,  and  infidelity  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  old  world  as  faith  is:  they  always 
went  together,  like  positive  and  negative  electricity,  one 
at  the  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other.  They  will 
die  together.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Some  people  have  called  us  infidels;  we  disavow  the 
name.  The  priests  and  their  blind  followers  are  the 
infidels.  They  have  broken  the  law  and  the  testimony, 
and  trampled  on  the  holy  covenant.  Infidel!  Unfaith- 
ful! an  ugly  name!  Yet  true  it  is  aU  men  are  mfidels; 
and  the  nominal  infidels  are  like  the  pubUcan  in  the 
parable ;  they  have  humbled  themselves  by  this  name  of 
reproach.  They  are  the  more  Ukely  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
mise: "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  but 
he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  These  words 
will  assuredly  be  fulfilled. 
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GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  SCULPTURE. 

Though  we  find  traces  of  the  art  of  Sculpture  in  all  na- 
tions, back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  even  till  its  origin 
fades  in  the  mists  of  time  and  fable ;  yet  it  never  attaifted 
any  degree  of  excellence  as  an  imitative  art,  until  it  be- 
came memorable  in  Gkeece.   In  that  land  of  poetry  and 
enthusiasm  it  assumed  a  grand  and  important  aspect,  and 
became  the  delightful  means  of  reminding  the  people  of 
events  in  which  their  fathers  had  been  noble  actors  ;  and 
the  same  spirit  of  liberty  that  impelled  their  sires  to  deeds 
of  fame,  inspired  their  sculptors  to  commemorate  them 
by  groups  of  beautiful  statuary,  in  the  forms  and  expres- 
sions of  which  were  enshrined  the  most  sublime  genius 
and  exalted  intellect.    The  very  best  works  of  the  early 
sculptors  of  Greece  remained  for  a  long  time  but  nide 
copies  of  Egyptian  art ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
carving,  instead  of  being  studied  as  a  separate  profession, 
was  practised  by  ingenious  mechanics  amongst  other  com- 
mon callings  by  which  they  existed.     Sicyon,  "  tlie  mo- 
ther of  the  arts,"  is  said  to  luve  had  a  school  of  sculpture 
M  early  as  1331  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  is 
to  one  Dibutades,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  ancient 
school,  that  the  honour  of  ioventing  the  art  of  modelling 
is  ascribed.     The  story  of  this  circumstance  is  generally 
narrated  in  the  following  pretty  manner : — "  For  this 
diicovery,so  precious  in  its  subsequent  effects,  Dibutades, 
who  was  a  potter,  became  indebted  to  his  daughter,  who, 
inspiretl  by  love,  traced  upon  the  wall,  by  means  of 
a  lamp,  the  shadowed  profile  of  the  favoured  youth  as  he 
slept,  that  witli  tiie  iinpt-rfect  resemblance  she  might  be- 
guile the  lingering  hours  of  absence.     This  outline  the 
father  tilling  up  with  clay,  formed  a  medallion,  which, 
even  in  tiie  time  of  Pliny,  was  preMrved  as  a  most  in- 
teresting  relic."     Several  centuries  necessarily  elapsed 
before  sculpture  was  conducted  upon  any  thing  Uke  legi. 
tlmate  principles.     It  advanced,  however,  steadily  but 
slowly  with  the  moral  and  political  improvements  of  the 
country.    Wood  was  the  material  mostly  tised ;  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  metal  and  ivory  were  some, 
times,  though  very  rarely,  used  by  thiese  early  artificen. 
About  the  38th  olympia^l,  or  6M  m,  o.,  was  rendered  a 
lucid  period  in  the  history  of  sculpture,  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  marble,  after  which  its  aidvances  towards  excel- 
lence became  marked  and  decided.    This  beautiful  nia. 
terial  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Malus,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Chian  school,  in  which  bronze  statues  were 
first  executed.    From  this  time  sculpture  was  very  gene- 
rally practised,  when  the  dry  style  of  the  early  schools 
began  to  disappear.    That  formal  exactness  of  detail,  the 
regular  and  tasteless  arrangement  of  the  draperies,  the  la- 
boured execution  of  the  curls,  in  which  every  hair  was 
defined  with  useless  minuteness,  so  destructive  to  a  gene* 
ral  and  harmonious  effect,  b^^n  to  fade  away,  and 
sc'ilpture,  in  die  bands  of  artisu  sucli  as  Bnpalus,  Ajith*. 
mis,  and  Myron,  arrived  almost  at  its  greatest  excellence. 
It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Phidias  to  effect  the  most 
noble  achievement  in  sculptural  art ;  his  mighty  genius 
soared  above  all  his  predecessors,  and  gained  an  altitude 
which  none  have  dared  to  reach.  .  The  ElgU  niMiMes,  in 
the  Bri;!"^!!  .Musciun,  were  executed  under  hivteaediate 


superintendence,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless  the 
work  of  his  own  hand.  They  have  been  spoken  of  fre- 
quently, so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  about 
them  here.  I  would  recommend  all  who  can,  to  go  and 
see  them ;  for  it  is  as  objects  of  sight  that  they  are  valu- 
able ;  they  want  no  describing :  see  them,  and  they  will 
describe  themselves.  And  if  they  do  not  call  forth  sen- 
timents and  impressions  of  a  high  character  at  first  sight, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  description  of  them  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  them  in  the  sight  of  the 
observer. 

The  grand  and  lofty  style  of  Phidias  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  died  with  him ;  when  a  new  school  suc- 
ceeded his,  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  which  were 
the  most  deUcate  softness  and  refined  elegance,  which 
acquired  for  it  the  flattering  title  of  the  "  School  of  the 
Beautiful."  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles,  the  two  favourite 
sculptors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  were  tlie  great  lunok 
naries  of  this  school,  which  flourished  in  the  grandest 
era  both  of  Uterature  and  art  that  the  pen  of  history  hat 
ever  recorded ;  for  during  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, Socrates,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Apelles, 
Xenophon,  JEschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristo* 
phanes,  Menander,  Pliilemon,  and  the  three  great  sculp, 
tors  that  we  have  last  mentioned,  flourished.  Lysippus 
worked  only  in  metal,  and  although  it  is  reported  that 
he  executed  six  hundred  and  ten  sutgects,  not  one  of  them 
has  come  down  to  our  time  that  is  well  authenticated. 
^Ve  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  excellence  to 
which  Praxitelca  had  attained,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Medtcean  Venus,  which  "  enchants  tlie  world,"  is  bat  a 
mere  copy  of  the  famous  Venus  of  Gnidos,  which  was 
wrought ^y  this  finished  master,  who  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  to  be  the  first  man  who  arrived  at  true  ex- 
cdlence  in  expressing  the  mild,  soft,  and  refined  quali- 
ties of  feminine  beauty.  ^ 

But  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  at  this  stage  of  our 
enquiry.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term 
Beautt?  Does  it  exist  simply  in  matter;  or  are  • 
variety  of  qualities  reqtiired  to  form  this  enchanting 
power?  These  are  questions  which  have  never  been 
istiBfactorily  answered.  If  the  African  were  asked  to 
show  you  a  Uving  model  of  female  beauty,  the  quahties 
that  he  would  point  out  as  specially  beautiful  would 
diffter  as  "  wide  as  tlie  poles  asunder"  from  the  canons 
of  European  loveliness;  yet  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  early  habit  and  association  would  have  made  any 
one  of  us  prefer  the  colour,  form,  and  expression  of  the 
African  to  those  of  our  fairer  beauties.  In  my  opinion, 
no  such  a  thing  as  beauty  exists  in  tlie  world.  One  form 
of  matter  apfwars  more  bvely  than  another,  merely  be- 
eanse  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  it  so;  for  if 
bsanty  were  an  intrinsic  quality  of  matter,  it  would  be 
certainly  felt  by  all  possessing  tlic  sense  which  relates  to 
it.  The  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this,  for  persons  who 
admit  the  beauty  of  certain  forms,  colours,  and  propor- 
tioos  in  one  set  of  otgecta,  are  disgusted  with  the  same 
qualities  when  they  view  them  under  diftercnt  circum- 
stances. An  object  is  only  beautiful  when  the  mind  is 
stimulated  to  conceive  a  train  of  ideas  of  a  social,  grati- 
fving  nature,  which  were  first  stcrtcl  and  sucucsted  by 
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the  particular  form,  colour,  or  expression  of  the  particu- 
lar object  called  beautiful.  Mr.  St.  John,  in  a  clever 
essay  on  this  subject,  says,  "  The  principle  of  beauty, 
whatever  it  is,  appears  to  hide  itself  among  the  deepest 
roots  of  our  ideas,  so  that  its  true  nature  has  never  yet 
been  perceived  by  any  one;  to  discover  what  it  is,  seems 
to  require  a  series  of  meditations,  no  less  continuous  and 
profound  than  those  vphich  conducted  Newtox  to  the 
theory  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  and  the  discovery 
would  at  least  be  equal  to  the  discovery  of  a  world."  To 
conceive  a  fine  idea  of  female  loveliness  and  beauty,  such 
as  appears  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  requires  a 
wonderful  effort  of  genius ;  and  to  convey  the  ideas  to 
others  in  real  shape  and  magnitude,  requires  also  an  asto- 
nishing mastery  of  art. 

After  this  necessary  digression,  we  must  proceed  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Grecian  Sculpture  in  her  down- 
ward  flight;  for  after  the  death  of  Praxiteles,  art 
began  rapidly  to  decUne.  As  the  liberal  institutions  of 
the  country  gave  way  to  oppressive  thraldom,  the  in- 
tentive  faculties  of  the  artists  became  chilled,  and  instead 
of  copying  nature,  they  were  content  to  imitate  in  marble 
the  bronze  statues  of  the  great  masters:  and  most  of 
the  antique  statuary  of  Greek  workmanship  which  has 
reached  our  times  was  wrought  about  this  period;  works 
of  originality  and  thought  ceased  to  appear,  and  though 
a  lucid  ray  occasionally  ilhimined  the  horizon  of  fading 
art,  the  fate  of  sculpture  foretold  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
which  dwindled  into  a  Roman  territory. 

Without  halting  to  contemplate  sculpture  from  its 
earliest  dawn  in  Italy,  where  its  character  and  antiquity 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  Greece,  we  must  be  content 
to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  effects  produced  on  art  by  the 
Romans  during  their  palmy  days  of  glory  and  of  great- 
ness. The  habits  and  feelings  of  this  extraordinary 
people  were  strongly  tinctured  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  con- 
quest; being  daring,  impatient,  and  enthusiastic,  they 
thought  it  were  easier  to  transplant  the  flowers  of  art 
from  Greece,  than  take  the  more  circuitous  routine  of 
progressive  gradation.  "With  this  intent  they  not  only 
carried  away  the  finest  specimens  of  art,  but  also  the  best 
living  artists,  to  people  Roman  palaces  with  a  beautiful 
marble  population.  The  soil,  however,  was  too  raw  and 
rude  for  the  agreeable  arts  to  flourish  in :  the  fruits, 
being  forced,  soon  died,  or  quickly  degenerated ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  Caesar, 
and  Augustus,  we  have  no  account  of  any  native  sculptors 
of  any  excellence.  All  the  public  monuments  and  great 
works  of  talent  were  carved  by  Greek  artists,  whose 
chiselshad  lost  the  Promethean  power  they  once  possessed 
in  the  Greek  republics,  of  striking  living  and  breathing 
fireout  of  cold,  lifeless  stone.  "During  the  Augustan  era,  the 
arts  were  revived,  but  to  give  evidence  of  past,  rather 
than  present  or  future  excellence.  During  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  years,  from  Augustus  to  Trajan, 
sculpture  was  practised  on  Greek  methods,  but  with 
fearful  inferiority  of  effect.  Hadrian  introduced  a  new 
style,  in  which  affected  finish  and  mechanical  minute- 
ness were  the  principal  characteristics.  The  decline  of 
art  from  the  reign  of  Antoninus  to  that  of  Constantine 
was  quick  indeed  ;  and  the  Romans,  who  conquered  the 


world,  and  gained  an  eminence  of  power  which  no  petty 
locaUty  can  hope  to  do  again,  through  a  want  of 
general  enthusiasm  and  hberty  among  the  many,  have 
shown  the  poorest  claims  to  real  excellence  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  art :  they  were  a  conquering,  but  not  an 
intellectual  and  inventive,  people.  The  Greeks  left 
something  behind  them  worth  imitating,  which  proved 
an  excitement  to  true  excellence  in  the  paths  of  true  glory 
and  unsullied  honour.  The  Romans  left  nothing  behind 
them  but  mere  copies  of  the  extraordinary  productions  of 
their  predecessors. 

In  my  fourth  and  last  paper  on  this  subject  I  shall  give 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Sculpture,  from  its  reappearance  in  Italy 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  down  to  the  present  time. 

ONE  OF  THE  UNWASHED. 

HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

From  the  year  800  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  almost  all  Europe  was  immersed  in  gross  igno- 
rance. The  only  people  who  paid  any  regard  to  science, 
was  the  Arabs  that  settled  in  Spain.  Profiting  by  the 
books  they  liad  preserved  from  the  %vreck  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  they  cultivated  and  improved  all  the 
sciences,  and  particularly  astronomy,  in  which  they  had 
many  able  professors. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  year 
14-23,  when  Purbachius  appeared,  there  is  no  name  that 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  astronomy.  Purbachius  was  a  man  of  great 
talents;  he  began  an  Epitome  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest, 
but  died  before  it  was  completed.  This  was  executed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  John  Muller,  commonly  called 
Regiomontanus.  This  man  made  many  observations, 
and  collected  the  writings  of  many  of  the  ancient  astro- 
nomers. He  published  ephemerides  for  thirty  years  to 
come,  wrote  a  theory  of  the  planets  and  comets,  and  cal- 
culated a  table  of  signs  and  tangents  for  every  degree 
and  minute  of  the  quadrant.     He  died  in  the  year  1476. 

Nicolas  Copernicus,  born  1473,  rose  next,  and  made 
so  great  a  figure  in  astronomy,  that  the  true  system,  dis- 
covered, or  rather  restored,  by  him,  has  been  ever  since 
called  the  Copernican  system.  He  revived  the  old  sys- 
tem of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which  had  been 
set  aside  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  His  understanding 
at  once  revolted  against  the  explanations  which  that  phi- 
losopher had  given  of  the  motions  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem ;  and  set  about  correcting  his  mistakes,  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  what  is  at  this  day  held  to  be  the  true  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  This  system  he  gradually  improved 
by  a  long  series  of  observations,  and  a  close  attention  to 
the  writings  of  ancient  authors.  His  first  grand  work 
was  printed  in  1543,  under  the  care  of  Schoner  and 
Osiander;  and  he  received  a  copy  of  it  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  on  the  23d  May,  (1543,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  there  were  several 
astronomers  of  considerable  note,  that  greatly  improved 
the  science;  but  the  only  one  that  claims  particular 
notice  was  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  nobleman,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  a  new  system,  a  kind  of  semi-Ptolemaic, 
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which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  instead  of  the 
Copernican.  His  numerous  works  show  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
sacrificed  his  talents,  and  perhaps  his  inward  conviction, 
to  superstitious  considerations.  He  restored  the  earth  to 
its  fancied  immobility,  and  made  the  sun  and  moon 
revolve  round  it ;  yet  the  planets  he  made  to  revolve 
round  the  sun,  which  was  a  still  more  absurd  hypothesis 
than  that  of  Ptolemy.  But  we  ought  to  forgive  this 
error,  or  rather  weakness,  in  return  for  the  many  obser- 
vations and  discoveries  with  which  he  enriched  astrono- 
my. No  man  ever  made  more  observations  tlian  Tycho 
Brahe. 

Contemporary  with  Tycho  fiourisheil  several  eminent 
astronomers,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Kepler.  To 
him  we  owe  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits  of  the  planetn, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  motions  and  distances  of  the 
various  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system.  The 
three  great  laws  of  Kepler  may  be  said  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all  astronomy.  Kepler  was  born  in  1571,  and 
died  in  1631. 

Galileo  was  the  next  person  who  rendered  any  very 
important  services  to  astronomy.  He  was  the  first  who 
applied  the  telescope  to  astronomical  ob8er>'ation8,  and 
with  it  made  many  useful  and  valuable  discoveries.  By 
the  observations  and  reasoning  of  Galileo,  the  system  of 
Copernicus  acquired  a  probability  almost  equivalent  to 
demonstration.  By  espousing  the  opinions  of  Copemi. 
CUB,  he  drew  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition, 
who  decreed  that  he  should  pass  his  days  in  t  dungeon ; 
but  he  was  liberated  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  on 
condition  that  he  should  never  more  teach  or  hold  up  the 
Copernican  as  the  true  system  of  astronomy.  He  was 
born  in  156i,  and  died  in  161'^. 

In  spite  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  passages  in  Scrip, 
ture  which  were  always  brought  forward  as  objections  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  system  of  Copernicus  gained 
£^und  every  day. 

Contemporary  with  Galileo  were  a  number  of  astro- 
nomers,  who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 
Baron  Napier  publiEhcd  his  tables  of  logarithms  in  161*. 
Bayer,  also,  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  publication 
of  his  Uranmnetria,  in  which  the  stars  were  designated 
by  the  letters  of  tl)e  Greek  alphabet,  which  is  still  the 
case  on  our  celestial  globes  and  planispheres. 

Gassendi,  a  French  philosopher,  saw  the  planet  Mer- 
cury on  the  sun's  disc,  which  was  the  first  observation  of 
the  kind.  A  little  after  this,  in  the  year  1633,  Mr.  Hor- 
rox,  an  Englishman  of  very  extraordinary  talents,  dis. 
covered  that  Venus  would  pass  over  the  disc  of  the  sun 
on  the  ^4th  November,  1639.  This  event  he  only  men. 
"*  ned  to  one  friend,  a  Mr.  Crabtree;  and  these  two  men 
e  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  observed  this 

nsit,  which  was  the  first  transit  of  Venus  that  bad 
ever  been  viewed  by  human  eyes.  Mr.  Horrox  made 
many  useful  observations  about  this  time,  and  had  even 
formed  a  new  theory  of  the  moon,  so  ingenious  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  the  hopes 
of  astronomers,  from  the  abilities  of  this  extraordinary 
young  man,  were  soon  blasted,  for  he  died  in  the  begin- 
jjing  of  the  year  1640,  aged  twenty.four  years. 
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Hevelius,  burgomaster  of  Dantzic,  also  rendered  him. 
self  eminent  by  his  numerous  and  delicate  observations. 
He  founded  an  observatory  at  Dantzic,  and  furnished  it 
with  a  great  many  excellent  instruments,  some  of  which 
were  divided  into  so  small  divisions  as  5'.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  spots  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  nature  of  comets, 
were  very  numerous ;  and  his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars, 
containing  the  longitude  of  above  1S88,  was  remarkable 
for  its  accuracy. 

It  is  to  him,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  accu-^ 
rate  description  of  the  spots  on  the  moon.  --'' 

The  improvement  of  the  telescope  continued  to  lay 
open  new  sources  of  discovery.  The  celebrated  Huygens 
constructed  two  excellent  telescopes,  one  of  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  the  other  twenty-four,  with  which  he  dis- 
covered the  fourth  satellite  of  Saturn;  which  he  said 
afterwards  led  him  to  discover  the  ring  that  surrounds 
that  planet.  Huygens  was  likewise  the  first  person  who 
applied  pendulums  to  clocks.    He  died  in  1695,  aged  66. 

About  this  time  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  were  csLabhshed,  each  of  which 
has  produced  astronomers  of  the  first  order.  The  first 
person  appointed  to  conduct  the  obsen-ations  at  the  royal 
observatory  at  Paris,  was  Dominic  Cassini,  who  soon 
after  discovered  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  satellites 
of  Saturn.  He  also  discovered  that  the  planets  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Venus,  turned  round  their  axis  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  earth*  He  died  in  the  year  1719. 
(To  6e  concluded  in  our  nejct.) 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

Do  vou  know  of  any  vessels  sailing  without  spirits  on 
board  r — Yes,  several  under  the  British  flag :  and  here  I 
will  take  occasion  to  mention  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
some  captains  of  vessels  sailing  in  a  highly  respectable 
and  extensive  employ,  who  have  dcchircd  to  me  they  wish 
their  owners  would  discontinue  putting  ardent  spirits  on 
board  of  their  ships  ;  but  each  captain  is  afraid  to  be  the 
first  to  make  the  request :  not  that  he  thinks  the  owner  of 
the  shi£  would  himself  ooject,  but  fearing  lest  the  other 
captains  in  the  employ,  who  like  spiriu,  might  be  dis. 
pleased  with  him. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  British  ships :  are  there  any 
American  vessels  also  that  sail  upon  this  principle  ?— 
Yes,  many  hundreds. 

Do  you  know  also  anv  American  vessels  frequenting 
the  port  of  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  very  many. 

What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  their  crews  .''—Moat 
of  the  captains  are  gentlemanly  in  their  conduct ;  the 
officers  arc  generally  temperate,  orderly,  and  well-con- 
ducted men  ;  the  seamen  arc  a  mixture  of  temperate  and 
intemperate  men,  as  the  crews  of  American  ships  are  a 
mixture  of  Americans  and  Englishmen. 

Do  such  sliips  sail  without  spirits  on  board  except  for 
medical  piu^XMes? — Yes,  they  do  ;  many  with  none  even 
for  metlicine. 

Then,  <luring  the  voyage,  the  seamen  are  of  necessity 
sober  .^-—Certamly  they  are. 

Then,  has  the  sobriety  of  which  you  speak  reference 
to  the  habits  of  the  men  on  shore  ? — Yes  ;  on  board  the 
ships  they  of  course  must  be  temperate  ;  the  captains  in- 
form me  that  they  have  comparatively  little  trouble  witli 
seamen  at  sea  now,  and  that  they  have  no  difficulty  what, 
ever  in  obtaining  seamen  to  sail  on  those  principles. 

And  during  the  time  that  they  are  so  deprived  of 
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spirits,  is  their  behaviour  as  orderly,  and  as  proper,  and 
as  efficient  as  in  ships  where  spirits  are  served  ? — Much 
more  so. 

Do  you  know  any  instance  of  a  ship  being  sent  out  by 
Cropper,  Benson,  &  Co.,  to  India,  on  temperance  prin- 
ciples .'' — Yes,  I  do. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  that  experiment  .^^ — Messrs. 
Cropper,  Benson,  &  Co.,  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port of  that  and  other  vessels  which  they  have  sent  out  on 
those  principles,  that  they  are  increasing  the  number ; 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  now  resolved  on  discontinuing 
altogether  the  practice  of  sending  ardent  spirits  on  board 
any  of  their  vessels. 

Have  you  heard  the  opinions  of  any  persons  who  do 
not  use  spirits  at  sea,  as  to  the  effect  of  that  abstinence  ? — 
Yes,  very  many  in  all  situations,  captains,  mates,  and 
seamen ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  vessels  would  be  navigated 
•with  considerable  less  difficulty  without  than  with  them. 
I  v.-ould  just  mention,  while  1  liink  of  it,  that  the  Ameri- 
can ships  engage  many  British  seamen  in  Liverpool  on 
temperance  principles. 

What  proportion  of  the  American  ships  which  arrive 
in  Liverpool  are  conducted  on  temperance  principles  ? — 
I  should  say,  at  present,  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  ;  so  few 
have  ardent  spirits  on  board,  that  I  am  quite  astonished 
when  I  hear  an  American  say  he  has  them. 

What  proportion  of  English  ships,  sailing  from  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  are  conducted  on  temperate  principles  } 
— I  believe  there  may  be  about  twenty  to  thirty  out  of  the 
whole  number;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  there  are 
twenty  sailing  out  of  the  Clyde  on  temperate  principles. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  about  the  whole  number .'' 
— Many  thousand  sail.  I  would  just  mention  a  subject 
that  came  under  my  own  notice,  with  regard  to  a  captain 
with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  :  when  I  became 
conscious  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  drinking  of  ardent 
spirits,  I  mentioned  it  to  this  friend  (Capt.  M'Dowall), 
and  he  being  a  very  temperate  man,  thought  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  his  joining  a  temperance  society,  or 
discontinuing  to  take  the  very  little  that  he  indulged  in  ; 
but  by  my  arguments  he  was  enabled  to  see  the  evil  of  the 
example  of  even  moderate  drinking,  or  of  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  he  resolved  from  thenceforth  to 
use  no  ardent  spirits  on  board  his  vessel,  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  and  consequently  he  requested  his  owners 
would  supply  him  with  tea  or  coffee  instead  ;  his  owners 
made  no  objections,  and  he  has  been  sailing  on  those 
principles  for  the  last  three  years  ;  and  on  seeing  him  in 
Liverpool  some  time  ago,  I  enquired  of  him  if  he  con- 
tinued to  sail  on  the  temperance  plan ;  he  replied,  "  Cer- 
tainly, and  I  will  never  again  suffer  ardent  spirits  to  come 
on  board  of  a  vessel  which  I  command.  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  truly  comfortable  at  sea  until  I  entirely 
prohibited  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  board  my  ship." 

Was  it  his  own  personal  feeling  that  he  was  describing  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  also  his  experience  with  regard  to  his  crew  ; 
he  said  he  had  never  been  truly  comfortable  with  them 
long  together  until  he  adopted  that  system :  since  that 
time  his  men  had  been  obedient  and  well-conducted,  and 
he  had  had  but  one  instance  of  intemperance  amongst 
them,  Avhich  had  annoyed  him,  since  he  adopted  this  plan. 

Do  the  seamen  themselves  consider  that  they  are  better 
treated  in  temperance  ships  by  their  superiors  ? — They 
do ;  and  the  American  sailors  have  expressed  themselves 
quite  comfortable  and  satisfied  to  have  coffee  and  sugar 
in. lieu  of  drink. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  captain  and  mate  ad, 
^cted  to  occasional  drunkenness,  may,  when  in  such  a 
state,  be  petty  tyrants;  and  are  the  men  not  relieved 


from  such  tyranny  in  temperance  ships? — They  are. 
Masters  of  intemperate  habits  convert  their  vessels,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  into  indescribably  comfortless  abodes  j; 
they  destroy  the  happiness  of  all  on  board.  I  will  just 
mention  a  circumstance  which  has  occurred  to  me,  and 
which  arises  out  of  this  question :  I  remember  a  very 
smart,  active,  intelligent  man,  who  commanded  a  vessel 
sailing  between  Boston  and  Liverpool ;  he  was  very  for- 
tunate; he  made  quick  passages;  he  brought  and  carried 
many  passengers ;  he  was  generally  liked  and  respected, 
and  consequently  invited  by  his  passengers,  on  their  ar- 
rival, to  dine,  and  occasionally  to  live  with  them  ;  he  was 
complimented,  and  made  much  of;  and  from  these  very 
circumstances  he  fell  into  the  pernicious  habit  of  moderate 
drinking  ardent  spirits;  it  increased  upon  him  until  he 
became  an  intemperate  man  ;  he  then  acted  more  like  a 
madman  at  sea  than  one  in  his  senses ;  he  frightened  his 
passengers,  so  that  in  a  short  time  none  would  go  with  ai 
him  ;  he  destroyed  tiie  comfort  of  all  on  board,  and  con-  l! 
sequently  was  dismissed  from  that  vessel.  He  continued 
his  intemperate  habits ;  he  brought  his  family  to  poverty  ; 
he  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town  lying  in  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  a  short  time  in  a  small  fishing  vessel,  as 
a  common  sailor,  and  finally  he  drowned  himself,  either 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  from  depression  of  spirits 
occasioned  by  it. 

Did  the  habit  of  intoxication  keep  by  him  till  the  last  ? 
— Yes,  it  did. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  the  loss  of  the 
Rothesay  Castle,  that  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Beauma- 
ris ? — I  do. 

Were  there  many  passengers  on  board  of  her  ? — I  be- 
lieve there  were  upwards  of  120. 

Was  there  any  circumstancs  in  the  weather,  or  the 
coast,  which  might  account  for  her  loss  ? — I  think  not. 

Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  drunkenness  of  the 
captain,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  her  loss .'' — I  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  captain  of  the  Rothesay 
Castle ;  I  considered  him  a  man  who  drank  too  freely  of 
ardent  spirits.  I  took  a  passage  with  him  to  Bangor ;  I 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  advised  him  to  join  the  Tem- 
perance Society ;  but  I  lament  to  say  he  ridiculed  the 
idea,  and  used  argument  to  induce  me  to  change  my 
opinion,  and  join  him  in  taking  a  glass  of  whiskey 
punch  after  dinner.  It  is  reported  by  the  survivors,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  loss  of  that  vessel 
was  occasioned  by  his  intemperance,  though  I  cannot  say 
of  my  own  knowledge  it  w.t-^  positively  the  case. — Evi^ 
dence  of  Mr.  Charles  Purrh .':',  Dock-master  of  Liverpool, 
before  the  Parliamentarif  (j.iwiittee  on  Drunkenness. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

"Wk  never  knew  a  clergyman  who  taught  the  morality  of 
the  gospel.  We  have  heard  thousands  of  sermons,  and 
read  hundreds,  but  we  have  neither  heard  nor  read  any 
thing  equal  to  or  even  resembling  the  morality  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  not  a  priest  in  existence  who 
teaches  it,  and  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  who  prac- 
tises it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  morality  which  is  not  for  this 
world.  We  mean  this  old  world,  or  old  system  of  mono- 
poly and  corruption.  It  is  not  practicable.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  be  a  Christian;  and  the  man  who  calls  him- 
self one,  is  a  deceiver  from  skin  to  core. 

''  If  a  man  love  me,"  says  Christ,  "  he  will  keep  my 
words."  ''  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
command  you,"  And  pray  what  were  Jesus  Christ's 
commands  ?    We  have  his  own  words  in  reply :  "  A 
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new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  It  is  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  hypocrisy  and  impudence  of  which  the  pre- 
sent character  of  humanity  is  composed,  that  so  many 
men  can  be  found  so  abandoned  to^  sense  of  truth  and 
consistency,  as  to  assume  the  name  and  character  of  a 
system  of  morals  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  themselves, 
and  could  only  be  appUed  to  them  in  derision  and 
mockery,  as  the  title  of  Solomon  is  applied  to  a  fool. 
"  He  that  saith  he  lovetfa  God,  and  loveth  not  his  bra. 
ther,  is  a  har,"  says  St.  John,  "  and  the  truth  is  not  In 
him."  Again,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and 
seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  tlie  love  of  Gotl 
in  him?  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word, 
neither  in  tongue  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  Com- 
pare this  with  the  present  character  of  our  luxurious  and 
aristocratic  priesthood,  who  are  actively  employed  at  this 
present  moment  (in  Ireland)  in  scouring  the  country 
with  bands  of  armed  soldiers,  to  recover  their  tithes 
from  the  poor,  naked,  starving  savages,  who  have  neither 
any  benefit  from  their  priestly  instruction,  nor  desire  to 
partake  of  it;  and  then  say  whether  or  not  they  be  Chris- 
tian moralists  who  thus  rob  the  poor  of  their  food  and 
their  clothing.  So  much  at  variance  is  »uch  conduct 
frith  the  spirit  of  old  Christian  morality,  that  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  insists  upon  the  moral  obligation 
of  suffering  wrong  rather  than  go  to  law  to  be  redressed. 
His  words  are  these,  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  "  Now  therefore  thcr« 
is  utterly  a  fault  among  you,  becatue  ye  go  to  law  one  icit/i 
another.  Why  do  ye  not  ratker  take  wmgf  Why  do 
ye  not  ratJier  suffer  yourselvet  to  be  defrauded?  Be  not 
deceived,  neither  covetous  men  nor  extortioners  shall  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  of  old  time,"  says  the  master  himself, 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say 
unto  you,  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  tliy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;  and  who- 
soever will  sue  thee  at  tlie  law,  and  uke  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  Give  to  every  one  that  ask- 
eth,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away." 

This  is  the  morality  of  a  beau  ideal  system  of  society, 
and  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  Christian  morals  are  not  for 
this  old  world ;  tlicreforc  Jolm  says,  "  Love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world ;  if  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  says  Christ  to  Pilate, 
"  else  would  my  servants  fight ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence."  Compare  this  with  the  fighting 
priests  of  Ireland,  and  their  mihtary  train  of  extortioners, 
and  the  call  of  the  priests  to  the  English  nation  at  the 
late  Bristol  meeting  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  qf  their 
church  and  religion,  and  then  say  where  are  the  Chxia- 
tians  ;  and  if  the  Son  of  Man  were  returning  now,  if  he 
coiUd  not  with  great  propriety  say,  there  is  no  faith  upon 
earth.  Upon  whom  did  Christ  pass  his  censures,  when 
he  lived  and  Uught  in  Jerusalem ;  on  the  common  peo- 
ple, or  the  priests  and  phariseei?  On  the  latter  only. 
"  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  phariaees,  hypocrites,  who 
devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  «  pretence  m»ke  long 


prayers;  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation." 
How  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  present  generation  of 
the  same  species  of  animals  !  Within  these  few  weeks 
past  we  have  in  the  public  papers  had  several  instances 
recorded  of  poor  widows  in  Ireland  being  stripped  of 
their  furniture  and  bedding,  merely  to  put  a  couple  of 
shillings  into  the  pocket  of  a  priest,  whose  hard  heart, 
when  he  heard  the  pitiful  tale,  even  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wretched  appUcant  herself,  melted  not,  moved  not 
with  sympathy.  No  doubt  he  prays  to  God  for  the  poor  ; 
good  soul ! 

But,  says  the  parson,  in  justification  of  himself,  "  it 
b  my  due;  I  must  live;  the  law  allows  me  this." 
Worthy  (  hristian  !  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to 
suffer  wl.vn  his  cause  is  in  tribidation,  and  even  to  re- 
joice that  he  is  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  tlie  name  of 
his  master  ?  Is  it  not  forbidden  him  to  go  to  law  ? — ^is  he 
not  ordered  to  be  content  with  what  he  receives,  and  not 
to  become  an  extortioner?  and  moreover,  if  there  is  any 
Christian  morality  practi»etl  in  Christendom,  where 
ought  we  to  look  for  it  but  in  the  ministering  servants  of 

I  was  going  to  say,  Christ,  but  I  will  not  associate  him 

with  the  modem  priests,  for  they  are  as  much  his  Oie- 
mies  as  were  the  priesU  and  pharisees  who  crucified  him. 

But  arc  the  laity  any  better  ?  Not  a  whit.  From  the 
king  on  the  throne,  who  can  do  no  wrong,  and  is  there- 
fore a  solitary  exception,  down  through  an  endless  list  of 
pampered  noWes,  guziling  aldermen,  and  selfish  money- 
griping  borgeiMi,  all  and  each  of  them  Chrittiana  by 
pnfeiiion,  the  whole  syste.^i  seems  nothing  else  than  a 
deliberate,  premeditated  insult  to  Jesus  Christ  and  all  his 
apostles  and  evangelisu.  It  is  prdctical  blasphemy  and 
dttfite  to  the  Christian  morality.  Hear  it,  ye  Christiana 
of  every  grade,  in  the  words  of  hira  whom  ye  call  Lord, 
Lord,  yet  do  not  the  things  which  he  bids.  "  VVlien 
thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends  nor 
thy  bretlircn,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neigh- 
bours, lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recompence  be 
made  thee;  but  uiben  thou  tnakeet  a  fetut,  call  the  poor,  the 
maknti,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  tliou  shalt  be  bless. 
ed ;  for  they  cannot  reoompence  thee."  Beautiful  mo- 
rality !  but  it  only  serves  by  contrast  to  blacken  the 
darkness  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  modern  piety,  and 
self-baptized  Christianity.  Antichrist !  who  is  he.  and 
what  is  he,  but  the  spirit  of  clerical  and  profusional 
Christianity?  "  Thusspeaketh  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Exe- 
cute true  jutlgmenu,  and  show  mercy  and  compassion 
every  man  to  his  brother :  and  oppress  not  the  widow, 
nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  nor  the  poor ;  and  let 
none  of  you  imagine  erll  against  his  brother  in  yonr 
heart.  But  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the 
shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears  that  they  would  not 
hear."— Zech.  vii.  9.  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years, 
acoording  to  the  kw,  all  debts  were  to  be  forgiven  ;  and 
lest,  at  the  end  of  tlie  sixth  year,  some  might  have  a 
scruple  of  lending  from  fear  of  loss,  the  law  ran  thus  :— 
"  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brcthrea 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  in  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor 
shut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open 
thy  hand  wide  unto  hhn,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  suf- 
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iicient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he  wautech.  Beware 
that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy  wicked  heart  saying, 
the  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand,  and  thine 
eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him 
nought,  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  he 
sin  unto  thee ;  for  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land;  therefore,  /  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  open 
thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy 
needy  in  thy  land."  Compare  this  with  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill,  and  the  tithe  system. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  give  the  negative  side  of 
the  question — the  counter-morality,  or  immorality,  and 
show  that  the  priests  and  their  followers  have  picked  out 
this  negative  or  infidel  portion  as  their  portion,  and  fol- 
lowed it  implicitly,  for  the  word  is,  like  nature,  a  com~ 
pound  of  the  two  extremes,  the  decidedly  infidel  or 
negative  of  which  has  been  the  choice  of  all  i'rom  the  be- 
ginning ;  for  if  men  are  not  all  infidels  by  name,  they  are 
all  practically  infidels,  i.  e.  unfaithful,  unbelieving, 
uncharitable,  and  disobedient. 

MOHAMMEDAN  SCHOOLS. 


If  the  stranger  in  a  Moslem  country  in  passing  through 
the  streets  is  attracted,  by  a  noise  for  which  he  cannot  sa- 
tisfactorily account,  towards  the  building  in  which  the 
school  is  held,  he  will,  on  looking  in,  probably  see  a  long 
and  narrow  room,  at  one  end  of  which  is  seated  a  man 
with  a  long  beard,  while  the  sides  are  lined  with  little 
boys  of  various  ages,  squatted  upon  their  heels  on  the 
floor,  which  is  generally  covered  mth  a  thick  mat,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  those  parents  who  can  afford  it  provide 
their  sons  with  a  bit  of  carpet  or  felt  in  Persia,  or  with  a 
cushion  in  Turkey,  to  place  between  them  and  the  mat. 
Some  of  the  elder  boys  go  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  cushion  to 
introduce  between  their  backs  and  the  wall ;  but  this 
luxury  is  rather  discountenanced  by  the  masters  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  own  peculiar  dignities.  All  the 
boys  have  their  heads  covered ;  but  they  are  without  tlieir 
shoes,  which  are  left  near  the  door,  so  mingled,  and  so 
similar  in  shape  and  colour,  that  it  would  seem  difficult 
for  each  to  find  his  own  ;  but,  on  the  breaking  up,  every 
one  seems  to  slip  his  feet  into  his  own  shoes,  without  any 
of  that  individual  hesitation  or  general  confusion  which 
might  be  expected.  When  the  boys  are  learning  their 
lessons  or  repeating  them  to  their  master,  they  do  so  all 
at  once,  with  a  loud  voice  and  with  a  continual  see-saw 
of  the  body,  without  which  movement  they  seem  to  con- 
ceive it  impossible  that  anything  can  be  learnt.  The 
scene  which  this  affords  is  exceedingly  ludicrous  to  a 
European,  particularly  as  the  zeal  of  the  learner  is  esti- 
mated by  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and  the  violence  of  his 
see-saw  ;  and  hence,  when  conscious  of  the  approach  of  a 
person  whom  it  is  wished  to  impress  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  their  application  and  progress,  the  noise  in  the 
schools,  which  may  previously  have  sunk  into  a  low  hum, 
rises  abruptly  to  the  clamorous  uproar  of  many  voices.  It 
seems  that  in  reading  all  at  once  to  the  master,  the  elder 
boys,  if  the  school  is  large,  are  expected  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  others  near  them.  The  master  cannot  in 
such  a  noise  distinguish  the  individual  accuracy  of  each 
reader ;  and  his  attention  is  therefore  directed  to  observe 
that  time  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  kept  by  the  voices,  and, 
m  some  measure,  in  the  motions  also  of  the  pupils.  This 
object  seems  but  poorly  attained ;  but  still  the  attempt  so 
far  succeeds,  that  there  is  a  very  sensible  difference  be- 
tween the  noise  of  the  formal  reading  and  that  of  the  au- 
dible  conning  of  the  lessons.  The  style  of  reading,  which 
this  system  produces,  is  most  unnatural;  being  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  the  inartificial  tone  of  conversa- 


tion. It  is  a  drawling  chant,  uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice. 
In  the  East,  generally,  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  very  high, 
even  in  common  conversation  ;  but  in  reading  it  is  raised 
to  screaming.  A  recent  traveller  relates  that  some  Arabs 
desired  him  to  let  them  hear  him  read.  He  complied,  on 
which  they  exclaimed,  "  You  are  not  reading;  you  are 
talking !"  The  fact  however  is,  that,  except  among  those 
of  the  learned  professions,  few  of  those  who  have  pro- 
fessedly learnt  to  read  in  the  schools  can  or  do  exercise 
the  acquirement  in  after  life  ;  and  the  few  who  remain 
actually  qualified  to  read  with  facility,  rarely  do  so  with- 
out some  stimulus,  incomparably  stronger  than  would  be 
required  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  European  country.  After 
a  residence  of  several  years  among  Mohammedan  people, 
the  writer  does  not  recollect  more  than  three  instances  in 
which  he  has  seen  persons  quietly  engaged  in  reading  a 
book  to  themselves,  although  all  the  actions  of  their  or- 
dinary Ufe  are  much  more  exposed  to  public  notice  than 
can  be  weU  imagined  in  this  country. 

"^yhen  the  Mohammedans  are  brought  into  contact 
with  Europeans,  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel 
how  immeasurably  inferior  they  are  to  the  latter  in 
knowledge,  and  in  that  power  which  knowledge  gives. 
To  diminish  the  difference  seems  hopeless  to  them  ;  and 
under  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  their  inferiority  as 
a  people,  they  often  endeavour  to  console  themselves  by 
saying  that  it  is  "  their  fate."  The  Franks,  they  exclaim, 
have  all  their  good  things — their  knowledge  and  their 
power — in  this  life :  but  they  shall  have  their  own  here- 
after when  the  "  Infidels"  lie  howling. — Penny  Magaxine. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Acworlh,  at  the  North  Devon  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Barnstaple,  "  in- 
vited people  going  to  the  metropolis  to  look  in  at  No.  10, 
Earl-street,  where  their  astonishment  would  be  excited 
to  see  the  vast  number  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the 
shelves.  It  had  been  calculated,  he  said,  that  if  the 
Bibles  were  placed  one  against  another,  as  bricklayers 
construct  a  wall,  they  would  reach  not  only  from  London 
to  Barnstaple,  but  again  from  Barnstaple  to  John  o' 
Groat's,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles, 
and  two  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  bear  up  the  weight  of  Bibles  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Fifty-nine  tons  had  already  been 
shipped  off  to  Antigua  and  Jamaica ;  and  that  every 
negro  should  possess  a  copy,  it  was  requisite  to  ship  off 
one  hundred  tons  more."  Mr.  Acworth  also  remarked, 
that  "  though  England  would  take  the  lead  in  the  work 
of  distributing  the  Bible,  there  were  other  nations  out- 
stripping it  in  the  Christian  undertaking.  From  America 
four  hundred  pounds  had  been  sent  in  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  that  country  had 
declared  that  it  was  willing  to  enter  into  contract  with 
France  and  England,  that  every  family  in  the  world 
should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
"  During  the  month  of  August,  seventy  societies  had  sent 
their  contributions  to  London  ;  and  the  largest  contribu- 
tion to  the  Parent  Society  Avas  not  from  any  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  neither  from  Europe,  Asia,  nor  America ;  but  from 
what  he  might  call  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe — Van  Die- 
men's  Land — which  had  contributed  three  thousand 
pounds ;  but  said  they  must  keep  back  fifty  pounds  to 
print  a  Bible  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand." 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

What  a  fearful  and  stupifying  system  of  philosophy  that 
is  which  represents  the  universe  as  a  chaos  of  unconscious 
and  unmeaning  causes,  working  they  know  not  how,  and 
understand  not  wherefore;  rolling,  and  flying,  and  clash- 
ing together,  like  particles  of  dust  on  a  Macadamized 
highway,  without  either  plan,  end,  or  purpose  !  Yet  that 
is  the  principle,  professed  or  understood,  of  all  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  world.  Atheism  is  merely  the  excess  of  the 
same  absurdity,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthooil 
implies. 

The  doctrine  of  the  priests  necessarily  leads  to  atheism: 
the  two  doctrines  are  merely  two  extremes  of  absurdity ; 
and  if  there  be  any  diflference,  deism  is  the  most  absurd 
of  the  three.  The  priests  speak  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
Tidence,  a  supreme  power  in  Nature,  like  that  of  a  sove- 
reign  in  a  kingdom,  and  their  doctrine  exactly  corresponds 
with  monarchy  and  toryism  in  politics.  Atheism  is 
merely  republicanism  or  democracy,  without  the  princi- 
ple of  monarchy  to  control  and  give  unity  of  design.  It 
is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  state  of  anarchy  ancl  disunion.  The 
former  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  state  of  tyranny,  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  supreme  ruler  is  at  variance  with  that 
of  his  subjects,  inasmuch  as  he  exacts  from  them  that 
which  neither  their  physical  nor  intellectual  nature  can 
contribute,  nor  their  circumstances  permit.  The  God  or 
supreme  monarch  of  the  priest  is  quite  distinct  from  his 
creatures  and  his  works,  and  even  looks  with  abhorrence 
upon  them.  The  atheist  has  no  supreme  ruler  at  all ;  he 
has  formed  all  nature  into  a  pure  republic,  and  refused 
to  admit  even  of  an  el^tive  presidency.  How  to  de- 
scribe the  God  of  the  deist  we  know  not,  unless  we  repre. 
sent  him  as  an  old  gentleman  retired  from  business,  sitting 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  drinking  his  wine,  and  occasionally 
asking  his  valet- dc-chambrc  how  things  are  going  on  in 
the  world  below,  and  replying,  after  a  prefatorial  whiff 
and  spittle,  "  Ah  !  what  a  set  of  fools  men  are  !  Yet  I 
think  I  made  tliem  well  enough,  Michael,  eh  >"  *'  I  think 
so,  my  Lord;  it  is  their  own  fault."  This  eases  the  old 
man's  conscience,  and  he  folds  his  arms  and  arranges  his 
attitude  for  another  century  of  repoae. 

The  God  of  the  vulgar  believer  does  tome  work  ;  for 
now  and  then  you  hear  a  pious  son  of  the  church  or  the 
conventicle  say  that  such  and  such  things  are  the  work  of 
God:  "Surely  the  finger  of  God  is  here  ;"  "This  was, 
no  doubt,  the  work  of  Providence."  He  is  not  just  so  in- 
dolent and  unconcernetl  as  the  laty  old  Chronus  of  the 
deist.  Still  it  is  evident  he  docs  not  do  every  thing. 
Either  it  would  be  too  great  a  task  for  the  God  of  the 


priest  to  do  every  thing  that  is  done,  or  it  would  not  suit 
the  priestly  doctrine  and  profession,  which  must  have  a 
list  of  other  powers  in  existence,  besides  that  of  the  su- 
preme power,  in  order  to  establish  a  partial  government 
in  nature,  in  which  the  two  extremes  of  ruler  and  ruled 
shall  be  at  variance,  and  they  (the  priests)  shall  stand  as 
mediators  between  them.  Hence  the  Go<l  of  the  priest 
does  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  of  the  universe. 
The  devil  does  much  more  work  than  he  in  human  so- 
ciety ;  and  wicked  spirits  and  wicked  men  are  so  many 
highway  robbers,  bandits,  and  vagabonds,  who  have 
powers  and  separate  interests  of  their  own,  not  at  all 
created  or  influenced  by  the  Supreme,  who  looks  with 
horror  upon  their  depredations,  and  strives  against  them 
with  all  his  might  and  main,  like  Jupiter  against  the 
Titans.  He  promises,  he  threatens,  he  exhorts,lhe  en- 
treats,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  people  are  as  resolved 
on  the  side  of  opposition  to  the  God  of  the  priests,  as  they 
are  to  the  King  of  England,  and  his  military  premier. 
A  tory  government  in  the  universe  is  quite  as  unpalatable 
to  a  libeml  and  intelligent  mind,  and  must  in  the  end  be- 
come quite  as  un))opu]ar  as  a  tory  government  on  earth. 
But  as  pure  democracy  without  a  president  is  an  impos- 
sibility in  politics,  so  also  it  is  in  Nature:  and  such  is 
vulgar  atheism  ;  it  Kas  no  controlling  mind.  The  deist  is 
the  whig,  who  keeps  his  God  out  of  sight  altogether,  and 
rules  by  inferior  powers,  granting  his  roi^esty  the  Deity 
only  a  nomtna/ existence. 

We  have  already  shown  that  all  these  systems  are  false 
in  theory,  and  impossible  in  practice :  the  one  is  tyranny, 
the  other  is  oligardiy,  and  a  third  is  confusion.  But  the 
philosophy  of  Nature  won't  teach  one  thing,  and  expe- 
rience  another  thing.  If  so,  reason  would  be  of  no  use 
to  man,  since  chaos  reigns  supreme.  It  is  the  union  of 
these  three  systems  that  accortls  with  sound  reason,  and 
possibility  and  success  in  practice.  Individual  presidency 
is  necessary  to  good  onicr ;  subordinate  presidency  is  also 
necessary ;  and  the  voice  or  approbation  of  the  people  is 
indispensable.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  whole,  and 
is  only  recognized  in  an  individual  because  he  is  the  re- 
presenUtive  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  perfection  of  go- 
vernment. The  old  school,  however,  ssys  that  the 
sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  the  people ;  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  family,  to  a  certain  rivulet  of  human  blood, 
called  blood.royal,  differing  from  all  other  biood  as  God 
from  Nature.  The  difference,  therefore,  l»etwecn  thia 
doctrine  and  ours  is  this,  that  thia  makes  divinity  and 
royalty  only  partial  and  local — we  make  ihem  universal — 
we  give  perfect  unity  and  individuality  to  Go<i,  as  we  do 
to  the  king  himself.    But  we  and  all  nature  are  included 
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in  God,  and  must  be  connected  with  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty at  one  and  the  same  time  in  which  the  sovereignty 
of  king  and  people  are  united  ;  for  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture move  on  in  perfect  concord.     Therefore,  as  long  as 
kings  act  the  tyrant,  God  does  the  same,  for  he  it  is  who 
conducts  the  whole  drama ;  but  when  tyranny  ceases,  and 
equahty  of  rights  and  privileges  is  established,  then,  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  "we  (the  people)  reign  with 
him ;  we  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  we 
shall  reign  on  the  earth."    And  one  from  amongst  the 
people  shall  be  his  representative  as  supreme  ruler — the 
father  of  society.     "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace."    But  he  shall  not  be  different  from  another,  for 
he  is  "  chosen  out  of  the  people."     Then  why  call  him 
divine .''     In  the  first  place,  we  are  all  divine,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Peter  i.  4.), 
inasmuch  as  we  are  the  sons  of  God  (1  John  iii.  1.),  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  the  body  of  God  (l  Cor.  xii.  27.),  &c.; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  he  is  the  representative 
of  deity ;  therefore  the  concentrated  power  of  human  so- 
ciety, in  an  acknowledged  representative  of  the  people, 
when  a  state  of  society  is  established  which  shall  give 
universal  satisfaction,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  Messiah, 
or  God  upon  earth. 

But  why  did  Jesus  Christ  not  fulfil  this  office  ?  Be- 
<5ause  he  was  the  first  in  order.  The  whole  secret  of  the 
matter  hes  in  that  one  word  of  five  letters.  There  are 
two  extreme  kinds  of  monarchy,  corresponding  to  the 
two  Messiahs;  the  one  is  monarchy  distinct  from  the 
people,  and  the  other  is  monarchy  allied  to  and  derived 
from  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  representative 
of  the  first.  He  is  represented  as  different  in  nature 
from  all  other  men,  as  doing  no  wrong,  as  highly  exalted 
above  all  others ;  but  at  the  same  time  owing  this  exalta- 
tion to  his  blood  royal,  for  he  was  not  only  of  the  royal 
family  of  David,  but  represented  as  being  in  a  particular 
manner  of  the  royal  family  of  God  himself— a  hereditary 
prince,  and  therefore  a  splendid  model  of  hereditary  and 
exclusive  monarchy,  which  does  not  derive  its  power 
from  the  acclamation  of  the  people.  But  he  said  there 
was  another  stage  to  come,  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
and  then  he  will  associate  the  people  with  him,  and  they 
"  shall  sit  with  him  on  his  throne."  The  plan  is  evident 
to  the  most  simple  mind,  and  not  only  simple,  but  such 
as  declares  itself  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of 
progression  in  the  school  of  moral  and  political  disciphne; 
and  it  demonstrates  these  two  important  propositions  in 
politics  and  reUgion,  namely,  1st,  "that  the  boyal  power 
ts  nothing  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  power  of  the 
people;  but  it  must  be  represented  by  an  individual."  2nd, 
"  that  the  divine  power,  or  God,  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
power  tn  existence;  but  it  must  be  represented  by  an  indivi- 
dual man  upon  earth,  inasmuch  as  man  is  the  highest  order 
of  beings  which  the  earth  contains." 

The  practical  estabUshment  of  these  two  propositions 
IS  "  the  reign  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  men."  It  is  the 
union  of  God  and  man,  the  very  thing  for  which  Christ 
prayed  when  he  said,   «  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as 


thou.  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us."     Then  God  shall  be  all  in  all.    Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  is  the  consummation 
of  Jewism  and  Christianity.     But  hitherto  men  have 
been  practical  atheists.     A  system   divided  without  a 
bond  of  union  is  atheism,  which  denies  the  uniting  link 
of  mind,  which  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  move- 
ments of  nature.    All  religious  sects  have  more  or  less  of 
this  nonsense  ;  one  says  this  is  God's  work,  that  is  not— 
the  other  says,  nay ,  it  is  the  very  contrary.     They  have 
made  the  universe  a  chaos  of  conflicting  powers.     Not 
one  sect  in  existence  acknowledges  the  finger  of  God  in 
all  things,  or  regards  God  as  the  unique  source  of  good 
and  evil,  and  what  we  call  right  and  wrong.     Thus  all 
men  are  atheists;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  priests  lead  to 
declared  atheism,  because  if,  like  the  priest,  I  deny  the 
power  of  God  in  this  act,  and  the  visitation  of  God  in 
this  or  that  religion,  and  the  will  of  God  in  this  or  that 
movement,  I  may  deny  him  in  any  other;  and  if  I  deny 
him  in  the  parts,  I  may  deny  him  in  the  whole;  for  if 
one  part  of  nature  can  go  on  without  him,  the  whole 
may  go  on  without  him.     The  vulga#  believer  and  the 
vulgar  atheist,  therefore,  reason  on  the  same  principle; 
the  same  skull  and  brain  might  do  for  both;  and  although 
each  regards  the  other  as  a  fool,  and  a  distinct  species 
from    himself,    they  are  birds    of  a  feather,  notwith- 
standing.    "  There  is  not  a  thought  of  man's  mind,  nor 
an  act  of  his  body,  which  is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  God."    [We  always  speak  with 
authority  both  of  Nature  and  Scripture:  if  our  doctrine 
is  not  supported  by  these  two  witnesses,  we  abandon  it.] 
To  this  glorious  consummation  of  the  final  union  of 
God  and  man,  and  of  all  political  and  religious  sects,  we 
look  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  progress  of  society.     "We 
are  Jews  in  faith;  we  are  waiting,  and  willing  also  to 
exert  ourselves  for,  the  redemption  of  man,  to  follow  to 
the  letter  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  "  work  out  your  own 
salvation,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."     The  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  deUverance  we  can  easily  point  out,  but  the 
precise  time  and  manner  we  know  not.     We  know  that 
it  shall  neither  be  a  monarchy,  nor  an  aristocracy,  nor  a 
democracy;  that  neither  the  God  of  the  priest,  the  God 
of  the  deist,  nor  the  God  of  the  atheist,  shall  reign  in  it; 
that  all  former  politics,  all  former  creeds,  gods,  and  wor- 
ships, will  cease  to  pervert  the  minds  and  cause  divisions 
amongst  the  people ;  and  that  all  the  general  promises  of 
God,  to  be  found  in  all  rehgions  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  because 
they  have  been  exalted  above  all  others,  like  man  and  wo- 
man amongst  the  brutes,  shall  have  a  literal  fulfilment;  the 
partial  promises  being  merely  the  veil  of  delusion  with 
which  it  pleased  Nature  to  conceal  the  truth  from  the  na- 
tional pride  and  vanity  of  barbarous  times,  until  liberal 
opinions  should  teach  mankind  that  all  nations  are  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  andthat  they  only  are  the  best  deserv- 
ing of  power,  who  are  best  qualified  by  knowledge  and 
virtue  to  use  it.     "  No  prophecy,"  says  an  apostle,  "  is 
of  any  private  interpretation."     It  is  not  a  nation,  or  a 
family,  or  a  city,  which  is  to  be  exalted  over  its  fellows. 
«  He  is  not  a  Jew  -v^^o  is  one  outwardly,"  neither  i» 
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that  Ja'usalem  {the  city  of  peace)  which  stands  in  Pales- 
tine alone;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and 
that  city  is  Jerusalem  where  peace  reigneth,  where  the 
king  and  people  are  of  one  mind,  and  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  king  are  one.  Then  men  shall  see  God.  "  When 
the  Lord  shall  build  again  Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his 
glory;  be  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  and 
not  despise  their  prayer.  He  will  hear  the  groaning  of 
the  prisoner,  and  loose  those  that  are  appointed  unto 
death.  He  will  declare  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  Zion, 
and  his  praise  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  ptople  are  gathered 
together  and  the  kingdoms  to  terve  the  Lord." 

One  of  our  correspondents,  whose  sectarian  prejudices 
cannot  endure  any  thing  that  gives  the  least  satisfaction 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  who  is  therefore  very  ill  quail, 
fied  for  becoming  a  peacemaker,  either  in  this  world  or 
that  which  is  to  come,  is  not  altogether  pleaded  at  our 
quoting  Scripture  so  often ! !  He  signs  himself  a  Liberal! 
Surely,  the  tragedy  of  this  world  it  over,  and  the  farce  is 
begun  I  Does  he  not  know  that,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  the  BiUe  is  the  king  of  books?  Is  he  aware  of  its 
immense  circulation  in  almost  every  language.''  Let  him 
read  the  last  number  of  the  Shepherd,  and  he  will  find 
that  America  proposes  to  join  with  France  and  Eog^d 
in  agreement  to  supply  "  every  /amihj  in  the  worU  widt 
a  Bible  in  their  own  langxutge."  To  iilostrate  that  book, 
therefore,  is  the  highest  and  the  noblest  work  that  a 
human  being  can  engage  in,  for  it  is  the  onlp  literary 
nucleus  around  which  the  human  race  can  gath«r.  No 
other  )KX>k  can  supplant  it;  and  if  it  cannot  be  made  an 
instrument  of  good,  as  it  has  been  of  evil,  mankind  may 
sit  down  in  despair,  for  the  book  and  its  influence  can 
never  be  destroyed.  But  we  rcrjoice  in  the  circulation  of 
the  book,  for  it  is  a  raenenger  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  make  straight  in  the  desart  a  highway  for  our 
God.  THE  SUKl'HERD. 


NEGATIVE  MORALITY  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Christianity  if  understood  the  whole  dispensation  of 
Jewisffij  from  Abraham  downwards,  the  ceremonial  part 
of  the  law  being  spiritualised  in  the  gospel;  but  the  moral 
department,  so  far  from  becoming  relaxed  as  it  pro- 
greased,  acquired  greater  refinement,  and  assumed  a  cha- 
racter of  greater  generosity  and  self-denial. 

It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  to  tlie  New  Teat^oicnt  that  the 
Christian  ought  to  look  for  his  standaad  of  morals.  The 
Old  Testament  in  too  lax  for  a  genuine  orthodox  be- 
liever. It  appears,  however,  from  our  last  article  on  this 
subject,  tliat  lax  as  it  is,  the  modern  profeasors  of  (!hris« 
tianity  cannot  make  any  approximation  to  it  in  practice, 
nor  do  they  even  attempt  it;  even  its  simplest  and  moat 
practicable  precepts  are  contemptuously  overlooked,  and 
the  self-styled,  baby.baptized  Christian  contcnU  himself 
with  his  name  and  a  thing  he  calls  faith,  which  faith 
makes  him  neitlier  a  better  friend,  relation,  nor  acquaint, 
ance,  than  that  other  thing  called  infidelity ;  but  liars, 
knaves,  and  hypocrites  belong  to  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Faith  thus  becomes  merely  a  license  from  God  to 
enter  the  gates  of  heaven,  "  no  questions  asked;"  a 
popish  indulgence,  which   with  a  few  grimaces,  pious 


shakes  of  the  head,  and  confessions  of  guilt,  enable  a 
man  to  enjoy  this  world  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance 
with  the  morals  of  the  gospel,  and  make  his  peace  with 
God  into  the  bargain. 

But  how  does  the  praise-loving,  poor-despising,  weU. 
fed,  well-clothed  Christian  contrive  to  make  his  peace 
with  God  and  disobey  the  precepts  of  his  master  at  the 
same  time.'*  That  is  the  point  to  which  we  meaoi  to  direct 
your  attention.  He  does  so  by  means  of  what  we  have 
denominated  the  negative  morality  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  the  current  morality  of  the  priests,  and  every 
one  of  their  followers.  This  n^ative  morality  does  not 
consist  of  precepts,  for  then  it  would  be  positive  mora, 
lity ;  but  it  consists  of  licences,  indulgences,  examplei^ 
&c.,  which  have  sdl  the  autliority  of  positive  precepts 
along  witli  them.  The  precept  says  positively  "  do  this," 
and  the  law  says  "  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them."  But  faith,  like  the  serpent  in  the  ear  of  the 
woman,  says,  ''  Nay,  it  won't  be  so;  you  cannot  keep 
the  Uw;  it  is  too  perfect  for  your  imperfections;  only  be. 
Ueve  oerUun  articles,  (thirty-nine  are  too  many;  th« 
apostles  had  only  (me,  that  is,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesui 
Christ,  and  tliou  shalt  be  saved,"  but  this  is  too  little  for 
an  established  church,)  only  believe  certain  articles,  and 
your  sins  of  omiaaion  and  commission  shall  be  forgiven, 
for  faith  ia  counted  for  righteousness."  This  is  one  way 
of  escaping  from  the  moral  obligation  of  fulfiUing  the 
morality  of  Christianity,  and  how  faitlifully  the  faithful 
have  taken  the  advantage  of  this  hole  in  the  wall,  all  the 
world  knows.  The  doctrine  itself  of  justification  by 
faith  is  a  splendid  doctrine,  when  properly  illustrated; 
but  as  taught  by  the  priesthood,  and  more  especially  the 
Protestant  church,  it  is  a  most  pernicious  and  immoral 
element  of  popular  instruction. 

Besides  this  loop-hole  of  faith,  there  are  other  negattvief, 
which  prove  a  very  valuable  cordial  to  a  believer's  soul, 
when  sorely  beset  by  the  positive  commandments  of  his 
nastcr.  There  are  the  exAiuples  of  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  other  holy  men,  whom  inspired  writers 
have  enumerated  in  the  list  of  the  faithful.  Abraliam, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jscob,  were  all  equivocators — we  won't 
aay  liars,  although  Jacob  got  his  father's  blessing  by 
means  of  s  mostbare-faced  falsehood, — and  his  very  name, 
aceording  to  the  Hebrew,  may  be  tranalated  Liar,  or  De. 
ctiver.  David,  and  Samson,  and  Jephtlia — all  men  of 
Caith,  according  to  St.  Paul — were  by  no  means  gifted 
with  any  moral  virtues  which  a  Christian  could  perceive 
if  they  bad  the  epitlict  of  infidel  applitxi  to  them;  Cor  the 
lies  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  their  fatal  consequences, 
are  such  as  would  stamp  perpetual  disgrace  upon  the 
character  of  a  modem  soldier.  • 

As  for  deceit,  or  holy  fraud,  as  it  is  called,  we  have  one 
beautiful  spe<amen  of  it  in  the  history  of  Jehu,  when  be 
destroyed  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  He  called  all  the 
priests  of  Baal  together  under  a  pretence  of  serving  Baal; 
but  he  did  it  in  the  aubtilty  of  his  heart,  that  he  might 
destroy  them ;  for  as  soon  as  they  were  assembled  he  said 
to  bis  soldiers,  "  If  any  of  tlie  men  whom  I  have  brought 
into  your  hands  esca()e,  he  that  letteth  him  go,  his  life 
shall  be  for  the  life  of  him."     Thus  be  destroyed  them 
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all.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast 
done  well  in  executing  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes, 
and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab  according  to  all 
that  was  in  mine  heart,  thy  children  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel."  This  is  the  counter 
morality  of  the  gospel.  The  justice  of  the  act  we  do  not 
dispute ;  it  was  quite  in  character  with  the  times,  and 
when  one  party  is  persecutive^  the  other  must  be  so  also ; 
but  it  is  not  the  morality  of  Christ ;  yet  the  professors  of 
Christianity  have  in  all  ages  made  it  a  model,  and  Chris- 
tian governments  still  continue  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution which  it  sanctions.  It  is  evident  that  in  those 
days  faith  was  always  propagated  by  the  sword ;  and  the 
god  of  Israel,  or  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  were  worship- 
ped or  reviled  in  the  groves  and  sanctuaries  of  Israel 
according  as  the  king  and  court  were  disposed  to  favour 
the  one  or  other.  It  is  so  still ;  the  sword  and  the  prison 
have  been  the  chief  instruments  of  conversion  and  main- 
tenance for  the  church,  ever  since  it  numbered  kings  and 
generals  amongst  its  disciples.  "  If  my  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,"  says  Christ,  "  then  would  my  servants 
6ght."  The  church  militant  is  not  the  gospel  of  glad 
tidings  for  the  poor,  neither  is  the  church  disputant  a 
gospel ;  the  first  is  the  established  church,  the  second  is 
the  dissenting  church.  The  first  is  a  rude  tyrant  of  a 
husband,  the  second  a  termagant  wife,  whose  clapper 
tongue  and  peevish  temper  is  everlastingly  annoying  her 
helpmate,  whilst  both  are  fairly  matched  in  ignorance  and 
obstinacy.  The  whole  affair  is  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
city  of  many  tongues  and  no  understandings  ;  of  which 
the  Spirit  has  sent  us  a  beautiful  little  emblem  in  the 
church  of  the  '•'  unknown,"  which  is  only  a  model  of  the 
great  church  of  old  Christianity  itself,  where  men  speak 
a  language  to  others,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their 
hearers  have  any  knowledge. 

One  would  think,  from  the  beatiful  and  unequivocal 
injunctions  respecting  charity  and  universal  benevolence 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  that  a  Christian  could  have 
no  outlet  from  such  moral  obligations  as  these  ;  but  it  is 
not  so ;  he  has  numerous  holes  for  making  his  escape  ;  he 
is  taught  to  regard  even  the  very  children  of  infidels  as 
unholy  and  unclean ;  and  believing  that  God  himself 
looks  with  horror  upon  heretics,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
hold  certain  articles  of  faith,  and  that  they  are  doomed  to 
eternal  punishment  in  a  world  to  come,  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  can  be  charitable  ?  Any  charity  that  he  has  is 
confined  to  his  own  sect ;  all  the  rest  of  men  are  fore- 
doomed of  God,  and  therefore  to  be  shunned  and  ab- 
horred by  the  elect.  This  counter-charity  he  also  fol- 
lows in  preference  to  the  other ;  the  other  is  too  good  for 
him  ;  he  always  chooses  the  worst  of  the  two  extremes 
that  are  presented.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Bible  is  a  com- 
plete type  of  Nature,  containing  two  opposite  extremes,  a 
positive  and  a  negative.  The  positive  morality  is  what 
we  call  good,  very  good  ;  the  negative  is  bad,  very  bad  ; 
but  the  negative  has  always  been  followed,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  the  one  is  for  the  first  Christianity,  or  old  Babel, 
and  the  other  is  for  the  second  Christianity,  or  the  mil- 
lennial church.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  any  other  mora- 
lity than  the  negative  at  present,  for  the  church  is  divided 
both  in  poHtics  and  religion.     The  positive  morality  is 


for  a  time  of  union  in  politics  and  ecclesiastics ;  but  this 
must  be  preceded  by  an  utter  dissolution  of  the  present 
systems  of  church  and  state. 

This  negative  morality  is  part  of  the  Christian  infide- 
lity ;  they  are  equally  in  error  in  doctrine ;  hence,  the 
church  is  always  represented  as  apostate  until  the  time  of 
reformation,  or  second  coming ;  and  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
is  now  at  work  to  pull  it  down,  but,  like  blind  Samson, 
itself  shall  expire  amid  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

{Concluded from  our  last.) 
England,  at  all  times,  produced  astronomers  of  the  first 
order  ;  and  at  this  period  it  had  to  boast  of  Hook,  Flam- 
stead,  and  H  alley. 

Hook  was  born  in  1635,  and  died  in  1702.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  observer  in  every  branch  of  astronomy, 
but  his  inventive  powers  have  been  exhibited  in  almost 
every  branch  of  science.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  ze- 
nith sector,  an  instrument  which  was  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  earth's  orbit  had  any  sensible  paral- 
lax. He  gave  the  first  hint  of  making  a  quadrant  for 
measuring  angles  by  reflexion  ;  and  he,  in  some  measure, 
anticipated  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  showing  that 
the  motion  of  the  planets  resxilted  from  a  projectile  force, 
combined  with  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun. 

Flamstead  was  born  1646,  and  died  in  1720.  After 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  finished,  he 
was  appointed  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  management 
of  it,  with  the  title  of  Astronomer  Royal.  He  made  a 
very  great  number  of  observations,  which  he  has  recorded 
in  his  Historia  Celestis,  and  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. But  the  principal  service  he  rendered  astronomy, 
was  by  forming  a  catalogue  of  3000  fixed  stars. 

Flamstead  was  succeeded,  in  1719,  by  Dr.  Halley,  the 
greatest  astronomer,  says  M.  de  la  Lande,  in  England  ; 
and  Dr.  Long  adds,  "  I  believe  he  might  have  said  the 
whole  world."  He  was  sent  by  King  Charles  II.  to  St. 
Helena,  in  order  to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  was  published  in  1679. 
While  he  was  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  making  this 
catalogue,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  transit  of 
Mercury  across  the  sun's  disc,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  point  out  the  method  of  determining  the  parallax  of 
the  sun. 

On  his  way  between  Calais  and  Paris,  he  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  famous  comet  that  appeared  in  1680,  which 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  comets,  in  which  he  investigates  the  orbits  of 
these  wandering  bodies,  and  predicted  the  return  of  the 
one  that  appeared  in  1759,  which  is  the  only  prediction 
of  the  kind  that  ever  was  verified.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  nine  years  he  was  at  Greenwich,  he  made  1600  ob- 
servations. Halley  was  acquainted,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  with  every  astronomer  of  note  in  Europe  then 
living.  He  died  in  the  year  1742,  aged  eighty-six  years; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bradley,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  two  of  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  which 
the  science  can  boast — the  aberration  of  light,  and  the 
mutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  He  also  made  a  great  many 
observations,  in  order  to  discover  if  the  fixed  stars  had 
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any  sensible  parallax.  These  obserrations  are  partly  pub- 
lished, and  the  remainder  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Abraham  Robertson,  to  whom  their  publication  was 
entrusted.     Bradley  died  in  the  year  17(>2. 

But  to  no  individual  is  the  science  of  astronomy  more 
indebted  than  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This 
great  man  was  bom  on  the  25th  December,  1642,  at 
Woolstrope  in  Lincolnshire.  His  discoveries  were  not 
confined  to  astronomy  alone ;  for  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  he  was  equally  great.  His  ciiief  dis- 
covery in  astronomy  was  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  account  for  some  of  the  greatest  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  His  great  work,  the  Principia,  ap- 
peared in  16H6.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  on  physical  astronomy  that  ever  was  published.  His 
discoveries  are  so  numerous  and  important  in  this  science, 
that  the  solar  system,  or  that  restored  by  Copemictu,  has 
received  the  appellation  of  the  Newtonian  system. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  several  distinguished 
astronomers  since  the  time  of  Newton,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Long,  Dr.  Keil,  Dr.  Bliss,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, Mr.  Hadley,  and  Dr.  Herschel ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  for  his  many  accurate  observations,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  ^rst  class  of  astronomers  of  any  age  or 
nation.  In  the  year  1781,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  be 
discovered  the  planet  Georgium  Sidus.  In  the  year  1787, 
he  discovered  two  satellites  revolving  round  that  planet : 
and  in  1790  and  1791,  he  discovered  other  two  satellites. 
These  discoveries  of  Herschel  form  a  new  era  in  astro- 
Tiomy. 

Dr.  Maskdyne,  late  Astronomer  Royal,  has  likewise 
rendered  very  important  service  to  the  science.  He 
was  the  first  who  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Longitude 
the  publishing  of  an  Ephemeris  or  Nautical  Almanack, 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1767.  This  almanack  is 
still  continued  annually,  and  has  been  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  navigation. 

Dr.  Maskelyne  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  succeed, 
ed  by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Pond,  who  is 
also  a  man  of  genius,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  service 
to  astronomy. 

On  the  continent  also  there  have  been  many  astrono- 
mers of  great  ulenu  since  the  time  of  Newton,  particu- 
larly in  France.  Among  these.  La  Caille  deserves  to  be 
mentione<l  witli  credit.  He  was  born  in  1713,  and  in  the 
year  1751  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  catalogue  of  the 
stars; in  the  southern  hemisphere.  After  incredible 
labour  and  exertion,  he  returned  to  Europe  with  a  cata- 
logue  of  9800  stars,  which  were  comprehended  between 
the  sou  til  pole  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  addition 
to  these  labours,  La  (aille  calculated  new  tables  of  the 
Sun,  made  observations  on  the  parallax  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  on  atmospherical  refraction,  on  the  length  of 
pendulums,  and  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
during  his  stay  at  the  Cape:  he  died  in  the  year  1762. 
Contemporary  with  La  Caille  lived  several  very  eminent 
astronomers,  of  whom  m^-v  be  mentioned  Cassini,  Bou- 
gucr,  ('ondamine,  Maupertuis,  and  Clairaut,  who  were 
all  employed  soon  after  this,  in  measuring  degrees  of  the 
meridian   in  different  parts  of  the  world.     Professor 


Mayer^  of  Gottingen,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  as 
contributing  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  science, 
by  the  excellent  set  of  tables  which  he  calculated  for 
finding  the  place  of  the  moon,  &c.  These  tables  are  now 
used  in  maldng  the  calculations  of  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nack.  His  widow  received  3000/.  for  them  from  the 
British  Government,  on  account  of  their  great  accuracy. 
Mayer  died  in  1762,  aged  41  years.  D'Alembert  also 
rendered  great  service  to  astronomy  by  his  indefatigable 
labours,  particularly  in  resolving  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.     He  died  1783. 

Euler,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  calculators  that 
any  age  or  nation  can  boast  of,  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  history  of  astronomy,  as  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished votaries  and  improvers.  By  his  many  and  accu- 
rate calculations,  he  has  renderetl  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice, not  only  to  astronomy,  but  to  all  the  physical 
sdenoes ;  but  his  labours  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed 
here.  The  eighteenth  century  was  distinguished  by 
many  other  eminent  astronomers ;  viz.  Madaurin,  Simp, 
son,  Bemoolli,  Lambert,  Mason,  Boscovicb,  De  Lisle, 
Bailly,  La  Lande,  &c. 

The  celebrated  La  Grange,  who  outlived  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  born  at  Turin  in  1736,  and  has  en. 
riehed  astronomy  with  some  of  the  most  splendid  dis- 
ooTcrici  of  which  it  can  boast.  The  subjects  of  his  re. 
searches  in  this  sdenee  were,  the  theory  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  their  action  on 
each  other,  which  he  determined  with  great  accuracy. 

La  Place  has  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours 
to  improve  astronomy,  particularly  in  solving  the  pro. 
blem  of  the  tides,  in  adding  some  new  corrections  to  the 
lunar  ublcs,  and  some  discoveries  respecting  the  pre- 
cession  of  the  equinoxes.  He  also  ascertained  the  mean 
depth  of  the  sea  to  be  four  leagues. 

The  name  of  Troughton  ought  also  to  be  mentioned ; 
for  to  no  individual  of  the  present  age  is  practical  aatro- 
nomy.more  indebted  than  to  this  distinguished  artist. 
The  great  improvements  be  has  made  upon  astronomical 
instrumenu,  has  rendered  his  name  odsbrated  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  an  observatory  of 
note  to  be  found  that  does  not  contain  some  of  Mr. 
Troughton's  instruments. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Olbers,  Harding,  and  Piazzi,  are 
also  dcaenring  of  notice,  as  discoverers  of  the  Asteroids. 
Ceres  was  discovered  by  Piaisi,  1st  January,  1801 ;  PaU 
las,  by  Olbers,  28th  March,  1802;  Juno,  by  Harding, 
1st  September,  1804;  Vesu,  by  Olbers,  39th  March, 
1807v— Carty'e  Adnmomy  (1825). 

THE  AIR-BAG  OF  FISHES,  i 

Thb  air-bag  (called  also  the  atr-MuMer,  the  tound,  the 
nrim,  and  various  other  names),  an  organ  with  which 
fishes  are  very  generally  provided,  and  respecting  the 
use  or  mode  of  action  of  which  there  are  many  theories 
and  conjectures,  but  none  that  are  absolutdy  certain, 
either  as  to  what  is  its  use,  or  whetlier  that  use,  whatever 
that  may  be,  be  uniform  in  all  the  species  which  have  it. 
The  common  theory  is,  that  it  assisU  the  fisljcs  which 
have  It  in  adapting  their  specific  gravities  to  different 
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depths  of  water,  and  the  consequent  pressures  to  which 
they  are  subjected  at  those  depths  ;  and  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  theory  are,  that  those  fishes  which  have 
it  not  are  generally  less  discursive,  both  as  to  depth  of 
water  and  to  range  in  distance,  than  those  which  have  it ; 
that  when  it  is  punctured  the  fishes  remain  at  the  bottom, 
while  so  long  as  it  is  entire  they  can  come  to  the  surface. 
These  arguments  are  not,  however,  conclusive,  or  even 
very  plausible.  We  know  of  no  animal  which  raises  it- 
self by  balloons,  whether  in  the  air  or  in  the  water ;  and 
those  fishes  and  reptiles  which  have  the  power  of  inflating 
their  integuments,  certainly  never  use  that  power  to  aid 
them  either  in  swimming  or  in  flying. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  mechanical  theory  refutes  itself, 
and  never  would  have  been  adopted  if  the  parties  adopt- 
ing it  had  not  been  ignorant  of  those  very  principles  of 
meclianics  of  which  they  concluded  they  were  making 
a  proper  application.  If  the  air-bag  were  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  that  the  buoyancy  produced  by  it  could  have  any 
eflPect  on  the  ascent  of  the  fish  to  the  surface,  it  would 
destroy  the  fish's  command  of  itself  in  the  water  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Besides,  the  air-bag  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  muscular,  or  possessed  of  a  contractile  struc- 
ture; and  the  reddish  bodies  which  are  sometimes 
attached  to  it  are  organs  of  secretion.  The  air  contained 
in  the  bag  is  chiefly  nitrogen,  with  a  mere  trace  of  oxygen 
in  fishes,  such  as  the  miUlet,  which  live  near  the  surface, 
but  with  a  little  more  oxygen  in  the  fish  which  inhabit  at 
a  greater  depth.  In  no  known  case,  however,  has  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  been  found  to  be  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  the  whole.  This  composition  precludes  the  possibiUty 
of  supposing  that  the  contents  of  this  vessel  can  be  atmos- 
pheric air.  As  little  are  they  the  remains  of  the  air  after 
having  been  breathed  by  the  animal ;  for  the  chondrop- 
terygii,  with  fixed  gills,  which  are  the  only  fishes  that 
receive  the  air  into  cavities  in  the  body,  have  no  air- 
bladders.  And  yet,  if  it  were  the  residuum  of  air  taken 
in  from  the  water,  they  are  the  ones  in  which  we  might 
expect  to  find  it,  as  the  fishes  with  two  gills  pass  the 
water  in  a  current  through  these.  When  there  is  any 
connexion  of  the  air-bag  with  any  of  the  systems  of  the 
animal,  it  is  always  with  the  alimentary  system,  the  gul- 
let, the  stomach,  or  both  ,•  but  there  is  often  no  perceptible 
communication  even  with  these,  and  when  there  is  not, 
the  air-bag  is  always  furnished  with  glandular  appendages 
presumed  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  secretion,  though,  as 
in  some  cases  it  has  both  the  connexions  with  the  gullet  or 
stomach,  and  also  the  appendages,  there  is  doult  even 
upon  that  point  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  those  cases 
where  the  ducts  of  communication  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, as  with  the  gullet  in  the  sturgeon,  ani  the  stomach 
in  the  herring,  these  ducts  are  air-tight,  so  that  the  bag 
can  neither  be  inflated  nor  emptied  by  pressure  through 
them.  That  the  air  contained  in  the  bag  is  secreted  either 
by  the  glands  or  the  tunic  itself  is  no  doubt  true,  at  least 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  communicating  duct ;  and 
as  when  there  is  a  communication,  that  is  always  with  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  probability  is  that  the  air-bag  is, 
in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the  digestive  system, 
but  in  what  way,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does 
not  enable  us  to  decide.    Enough  is  known,  however,  to 


show  that  the  use  is  physiological,  rather  than  mechanical 
— to  refute  the  existing  theory,  but  not  to  establish  a 
better  one.  Before  that  can  be  done,  there  must  be 
much  careful  observation. 

The  air-bags  of  fishes  vary  much  in  shape,  in  strength, 
and  in  size,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  species  to  which, 
they  belong ;  but  till  the  use  of  the  organ  itself  is  a  little 
better  known,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these 
differences. 

In  the  arts,  the  substance  of  this  vesicle  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  When  freed  from  fat  and  other 
impurities,  it  is  among  the  most  pure  animal  gelatine 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Isinglass  is  the  air-bag 
of  the  sturgeon,  freed  from  oily  matter  and  dried ;  and 
the  air-bags  of  cod  are  collected  and  salted  in  large  quan- 
tities at  the  cod-fisheries,  and  well  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  "  cod-sounds."  The  air-bags  of  all  , 
fishes  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  though  some  of 
them  are  much  smaller  than  others,  and  have  the  gelatine 
less  pure.  Inferior  ones  are,  however,  often  sold  for  the 
genuine  isinglass  of  the  sturgeon. — British  Encychpcedia. 

JULIUS  CJESAR 

The  same  misrepresentation  of  illustrious  characters  has 
prevailed  through  all  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times; 
as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  great  Roman  Dictator, 
Julius  Cffisar,  who,  though  universally  allowed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  kind,  generous,  and  disinterested  of 
men,  is,  with  singular  inconsistency,  affirmed  to  have  been 
justly  killed  by  Brutus  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  for 
destroying  the  liberties  of  Rome.  The  contradiction  is, 
however,  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  Rome  itself.  The  government  of  Rome,  like  that 
of  all  other  long-established  republics,  was  so  contrived, 
that  the  whole  real  power  of  the  state  had  become  vested 
in  a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  called  Patricians, 
who,  by  unceasing  devotion  to  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
by  a  constant  use  of  the  word  liberty,  and  by  flattering 
the  people  with  the  name  of  freedom,  had  so  cheated 
them  into  submission  to  their  will,  that  they  were  able 
to  command  the  services  of  the  bravest  and  most  enter- 
prising nation  in  the  world,  and  to  employ  it  in  any  way 
they  thought  proper,  for  their  own  sole  and  exclusive 
benefit ;  war,  plunder,  and  robbery  of  every  other  nation 
being  the  result. 

One  great  source  of  wealth  to  these  Patricians,  was  a 
custom  they  had  of  lending  money  at  exorbitant  interest, 
to  leading  persons  in  the  dependent  provinces,  well  know- 
ing they  had  the  power,  by  themselves  or  their  friends, 
amongst  whom  the  distribution  of  provincial  appoint- 
ments was  all  shared,  to  enforce  the  repayment  at  any 
time.  The  petty  kings  and  dependants  of  the  Roman 
power,  were,  in  this  way,  drained  of  their  money;  and 
these,  in  return,  were  suffered  to  drain  their  subjects;  so 
that  the  provinces  were  gradually  stripped  of  every  thing 
to  enrich  the  aristocracy  of  Rome ;  whilst  the  plunder  of 
the  world,  thus  acquired  by  these  Patricians,  helped  to 
keep  the  whole  Roman  people  in  effectual  subjection. 
For  the  working  classes  were  prevented  from  murmuring 
by  public  donations  and  largesses  of  both  corn  and 
money,  distributed,  at  seasonable  times,  amongst  them,  and 
by  having  constant  employment  provided  for  them  out  of 
the  construction  of  many  costly  public  and  private  build- 
ings, which  retained  them  all  in  subordination ;  being 
further  beguiled  into  good  humour  by  a  regular  succes- 
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sion  of  imposing  shows  and  spectacles  supplied  for  their 
amusement;  so  that,  in  this  way,  the  whole  Roman 
people  became  moulded  into  ready  and  convenient  instru- 
ments for  promoting  the  rapacity  of  their  rulers.  It  may 
be  seen,  in  fact,  that  though  the  people  nominally  ruled, 
they  were,  in  reality,  little  better  than  slaves  to  these  pa- 
tricians, who  were  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  nation, 
holding  its  purse-strings,  which  last  circumstance  is  the 
only  thing  that  accounts,  in  any  satisfactory  way,  for  the 
long  continuance  of  their  abominable  system  of  misrule. 
This  system  seems,  however,  to  have  reached  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  covld  possibly  be  carried,  when 
Ceosar  appeared  as  a  public  man.  Proscriptions  and 
massacres  were,  at  that  time,  things  of  every-day  occur- 
rence in  Rome,  just  as  one  or  other  faction  happened  to 
obtain  the  superiority;  and  the  contentions  of  violent 
men,  Etruggling  for  power,  had  become  so  desperate  for 
want  of  some  commanding  authority  to  keep  them  in 
subjection,  that  there  was  in  reality  no  government  at 
all  ;  but  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailwl  throughout,  the 
industrious  citizens  having  been  entirely  deprived  of  se- 
curity both  for  property  and  person.  Of  all  the  griev- 
ances,  however,  a£9icting  the  nation,  the  greatest  wm  that 
arising  out  of  the  tyranny  of  the  owners  of  money,  who«e 
usurious  practices  had  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  an 
almost  universal  bankruptcy  was  the  resnlt,  eventually 
the  occasion  of  the  civil  war.  The  Roman  people,  there- 
fore, \yanted  a  man  who  was  capable  of  rectifying  such  a 
complication  of  disorders,  and  one  who  was  likely  to 
prevent  their  recurrence  in  future,  by  establishing  the 
government  upon  a  new  foundation.  Such  a  man  was 
Caesar. 

The  patriot  Brutus,  a  patrician,  but  a  fierce  republi- 
can, seems  to  have  been  njually  sensible,  with  the  rest  of 
the  patricians,  of  the  many  opportunities  which  his  order 
gave  him  for  filling  his  pockets  at  the  expense  of  other 
people  ;  and  was  accu8tome<l  to  lend  his  money,  at  exor- 
bitant interest,  in  the  provinces,  in  the  manner  abore- 
mentioned.  The  legal  rate  of  interest,  Uiroughout  the 
Roman  empire,  was  one  per  cent,  per  month,  or  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  patricians  were,  however, 
in  the  habit  of  demanding  four  per  cent,  per  month,  or 
forty-eight  per  ctnL  per  annum,  with  interest  upon  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  each  montli ;  and  Brutus  was  accus- 
tomed to  lend  his  money  at  tliis  rate  of  interest,  obtaining 
payment  afterwards  in  the  best  way  he  could,  by  in- 
fluence or  force,  as  either  of  these  mesM  happened  to  be 
most  available,  through  the  assistance  of  his  toother  pa- 
tricians, all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  mutually  ac- 
commodating, and  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  one 
another. 

There  are  letters  extant  from  Cicero  to  his  intimate 
friend  Atticus,  in  which  the  real  character  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Brutus  is  brought  to  light  in  the  following 
transaction  :— 

\VTien  Cicero  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Cilicia, 
the  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  deprive  one  Scap- 
tius  of  the  prefecture  of  the  islaud  of  Cypnis,  for  sur- 
rounding the  senate-house  of  Salamis  with  troops  of 
horse  whilst  the  senate  were  sitting,  and  confining  the 
members  within  its  walls,  till  five  ot  them  actually  died 
of  starvation.  The  excuse  made  by  Scaptius  for  this 
horrible  act  of  barbarity  was,  that  the  city  of  Salamis 
owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that  he  had  resorted 
to  these  compulsory  measures  against  the  senate  as  the 
only  way  to  obtain  paynamt.  It  seems  that  Brutus,  out 
of  a  pretended  friendship  for  Scaptius,  took  up  his  cause, 
and  not  only  made  frequent  appHcations  to  Cioero  by 
letter,   to  get  him  reinstated  in  his  prefecture,  but  en- 


treated further  of  Cicero,  that  he  would  use  his  personal 
influence,  as  governor  of  the  province  to  which  Cyprus 
was  attached,  to  get  this  money  paid  to  his  friend  Scap- 
tius. Four  per  cent,  per  month,  with  interest  upon  in- 
terest, in  addition  to  the  principal,  was  the  sum  claimed 
in  this  case ;  and  the  usurious  and  illegal  nature  of  the 
transaction  having  been  reported  by  Cicero  to  Brutus, 
together  with  the  cruel  proceedings  of  Scaptius,  the  for- 
mer was  surprised  to  find  that  Brutus  still  continued 
anxious  that  his  friend  Scaptius  shoidd  be  restored  to  his 
prefecture,  and  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  payment  of  his  money. 
Cicero,  however,  being  unwilling  to  consent  to  this,  Bru- 
tus, in  order  to  prevail  upon  him,  frankly  avowed,  what 
he  had  before  concealed,  that  the  whole  of  the  money  in 
question  belonged  in  fact  to  him,  Brutus,  and  that  Scap- 
tius was  mtrely  his  agent  in  the  business. 

From  this  little  story  the  secret  motives,  which  in  rea- 
lity occasionetl  the  assassination  of  Ca?sar,  are  easily  to  be 
deduced,  together  with  the  reasons  for  its  having  been  so 
much  the  fashion  in  after  times  to  decry  Ciesar,  and  ex- 
tol the  patriotism  of  Brutus,  who  headetl  the  baud  of  pa- 
trician assassins  that  murdered  him.  It  was  the  monied 
aristocracy  of  Rome,  the  Roman  stock-exchange,  in  fact, 
that  murdered  Ca»ar,  who  had  committed  an  unpardon- 
able crime  in  annuUing  one-fourth  of  tlie  debts  of  the 
community,  to  retieve  the  national  industry  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  it  was  before  held,  and  whose  views 
for  the  correction  of  abuses  were  so  extensive  that  there 
was  no  saying  wher*  they  would  end.  Of  all  the  men 
who  erer  lived,  no  one  has  possessed  a  more  noble  and 
geosrous  nature  than  Cssar.  Though  a  patrician  by 
birth,  and  mixing  only  in  the  society  of  patricians,  he  en.. 
tertained  no  exclusive  foiulness  for  tlic  privileges  of  his 
order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  enemy  to  all  abuses, 
and  desirous  of  increasing  the  general  happiness  of  the 
whole  Roman  people,  who  unanimously  recognised  him 
as  their  friend  and  protector,  and  loved  him  accordingly. 
Cesar  seems  to  have  united  in  his  own  person  every  qua- 
lity which  has  been  esteemed  most  valuable  by  mankind. 
He  was  the  consummate  general,  as  well  as  the  poUshed 
man  of  letters ;  the  orator,  the  historian,  the  statesman, 
and  the  philosopher  ;  equally  great  in  all  these  characters ; 
having  a  mind  fitted,  by  its  rare  combination  of  energy 
and  prudence,  to  succeed  in  every  thing  he  undertook  ; 
and  to  these  qnaliflcations  he  added  one,  which  was  per- 
hspe  eaperior  to  them  all,  that  he  was  the  truly  amiaUe, 
good,  and  honourable  man,  the  accomplished  and  perfect 
gentleman. — Bernard' t  Theory  o/th$  CanMitution. 


SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Ekqvirt  is  now  making  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  Enghmd  as  to  the  average  length  of  life  of 
persoDS  belongfaig  to  their  society,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  individuals.  The  result  is  generally  highly 
favourable  to  the  superior  longevity  of  Quakers,  but  in 
Cbesterfidd  particularly  so,  as  the  following  plainly 
diows;  the  n)od  effects  of  living  wilh  temperance  and 
frugality  coukl  not  be  more  plainly  demonstrated.  United 
ages  of  100  successive  burials  in  Chesterfield  church 
yard,  ending  16th  of  November,  1834,  2,M6  years  9 
months,  averaging  95  years  8  months,  of  whom  2  reached 
the  age  of  80  and  upwards,  and  12  reached  the  age  of  70 
and  upwards.  United  ages  of  100  suocesslve  burials  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Quakers  in  Chesterfield 
monthly  meeting,  ending  27th  of  November,  183i, 
4,790  years  7  months,  averaging  47  years  10  months,  of 
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whom  19  reached  the  age  of  80  years  and  upwards,  and 
30  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards. — Derby- 
shire Courier. 

[Without  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  proposition 
that  temperance  is  favourable  to  health  and  longevity,  we 
must  remind  our  readers  that  there  is  a  very  great  fallacy 
involved  in  every  general  report  of  this  nature.  The 
Quakers  are  what  is  generally  called  a  respectable  body 
of  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  men  in  good  circumstances.  Few 
of  them  are  poor ;  none  of  them  are  paupers,  or  reduced 
to  the  level  of  paupers.  They  help  one  another  in  diffi- 
culties like  a  family  of  brothers,  and  therefore  they  are 
subject  to  none  of  those  causes  of  mortaUty  which  swell 
the  amount  of  our  parochial  lists,  from  the  lowest  and 
most  neglected  portion  of  society.  Mortality  is  much 
greater  amongst  the  poor  than  the  rich  and  middle  classes. 
The  latter  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed ;  the 
former  are  subject  to  aU  the  inclemencies  of  weather, 
contagion,  and  impurities  of  atmosphere  and  clothing, 
and  liable  to  aU  the  variegated  and  fatal  diseases  that 
spring  therefrom.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  dif- 
ference would  be  perceived  in  respect  to  longevity  be- 
tween the  rich  or  comfortable  and  the  poorer  classes,  if 
a  distinction  were  made.  This  would  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  prove  that  it  was  not  mere  tempe- 
rance alone  that  preserved  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
Quakers,  but  a  sufficiency  of  those  material  things  from 
which  alone  both  health  and  life  can  proceed,  and  without 
which  they  must  immediately  decay.] 

Industry  and  Talent. — The  celebrated  Dr.  Carey, 
Baptist  Missionary,  died  at  Serampore  on  the  9th  of 
June  last.  He  had  lived  forty  years  in  India,  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  upwards  of  forty  Oriental  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  and  into  many  of  these  languages  the 
whole  of  the  Bible. 

Theology. — As  many  who  profess  to  be  wise  in  this 
world  seem  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  word,  we 
shall  inform  them  that  its  real  and  literal  meaning  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  "  Science  of  Nature ;"  to 
be  without  the  knowledge  of  theology,  therefore,  is  to 
rank  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation. 

NOTICE. 

To-morrow  Evening,  Sunday,  14th,  at  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Smith  will  deliver  another  demonstrative  discoiurse  at 
36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford-market,  in  which  he  will 
give  a  recapitulation  of  the  first  principles  of  the  New 
Science  of  the  Harmony  of  Nature. — Admittance  three- 
pence. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  requested  by  two  of  our  readers  in  the  country  to 
state  our  opinion  on  the  duty  of  man  to  his  neighbour, 
and  on  a  Church  Establishment.  The  first  question 
may  be  answered  by  referring  our  querist*  to  the  golden 
rule,  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by:"  on  this  one  com- 
mandment all  moral  and  religious  duty  hangs  ;  for  he 
who  loveth  his  neighbour  loves  God — the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  are  one.  The  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  this  standard,  the  better  we  are.  But  this  love 
cannot  exist  in  the  present  state  of  society.  The  inte" 
rests  of  mm  are  so  much  divided  that  they  must  be 
rivals.  An  entire  new  system  of  society  must  be  organised 
before  we  can  keep  the  moral  law;  at  present  we  mutt 
do  our  best,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the  system 
which  causes  the  evil.    As  for  an  Established  Church, 


no  state  can  be  perfect  without  it;  but  perfection 
is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  unanimity.  When  all 
men  are  of  one  mind  about  a  church,  then  the  church 
mxist  be  a  national  institution  ;  if  men  are  not  agreed, 
it  cannot  be  national,  and  the  state  itself  must  be 
divided;  for  if  men  are  divided  in  religion,  they 
must  be  divided  in  politics,  for  the  first  principles  (o/' 
politics  and  religion  are  the  same.  There  must  always 
be  a  church,  but  it  will  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
the  present.  The  millennial  church  will  be  a  system  of 
national  instruction,  where  the  wonders  and  glories  of 
creation  and  redemption  will  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  the  assistance  of  all  that  is  captivating  to  the  eye  and 
the  ear ;  the  System  of  Nature  will  be  illustrated  by 
splendid  models,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  simplest 
mind,  and  the  whole  plan  of  Nature,  from  first  to  last, 
will  be  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  faith  will  be  con- 
verted into  certainty.  The  sabbath  will  be  devoted  to  this 
great  national  work  of  instruction,  and  the  highest  intel- 
ligence of  the  land  will  be  employed  in  superintending  it. 
Hymns  and  songs  of  exultation  and  praise  will  not  he 
a-wanting.  There  will  be  no  creeds.  Religion  will  then 
become  a  science.  The  object  of  prayer  being  gained,  it 
will  not  then  be  used.  Jesus  Chi'ist  is  our  model  for 
this,  and  he  says,  "  Now  I  pray  the  Father  for  you,  but 
the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  pray  the  Father 
for  you,  for  the  Fatlier  himself  loveth  you."  If  you 
consider  Christ  as  a  representative  of  the  church,  you 
may  easily  discover  what  the  church  shall  be.  These  are 
our  answers  to  our  Christian  readers,  for  such  we  take 
them  to  be;  and  if  they  hold  this  hope  of  the  church,  it  is 
one  which  shall  never  shame  them,  for  universal  nature 
combines  with  revelation  to  support  it,  whilst  both  refuse 
their  support  either  to  the  priest  or  the  infidel.  The 
schoolmaster  and  public  teacher  will  become  the  priest's 
successor.  The  very  name  of  infidel  shall  be  hunted  out 
of  the  language. 

We  shall  insert  the  poem  on  "  Change  of  Opinion"  next 
week;  if  we  use  the  liberty  the  author  lias  granted  us  of 
pruning  and  correcting,  it  shall  be  very  sparingly,  as  we 
seldom,  almost  never,  interfere  with  other  people's  modes 
of  expressing  their  ideas.  But  our  readers  must  not 
make  us  responsible  for  any  doctrine  or  opinion  which  is 
-  eidvanced  by  a  Correspondent.  To  a  certain  extent  we 
are  responsible,  for  we  have  no  right  to  introduce  any 
thing  that  we  consider  noxious  to  the  human  mind;  but 
there  are  many  tentiments  and  opinions  contained  within 
the  pages  of  the  Shepherd  with  which  we  do  not  accord. 
We  suffer  them  to  go  abroad,  and  make  what  impression 
they  can,  under  the  idea  that  they  will  excite  enquiry, 
and  do  no  harm;  all  the  leading  and  anonymous  articks 
are  our  oton  ;  for  them  we  are  responsible. 

The  communication  on  Astrology  was  too  late  to  be  answered 
last  week.  It  is  a  very  sensible  production',  but  we  have 
some  reluctance  to  renew  the  subject  so  early.  If  the 
author  is  particularly  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
astrology,  and  could  dissect  a  nativity,  we  should  prefer 
it  to  a  metaphysical  critique  of  the  science,  until  a  few 
weeks  have  passed,  and  then  we  have  nti  objections  to  an 
essay  such  as  the  one  he  has  sent  us. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


In  our  last  we  identified  the  first  principles  of  politics 
and  religion,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  combining  the 
two  extremes  of  individual  supremacy  and  universal 
sovereignty;  that  is,  the  union  of  the  power  of  the  whole 
mass  in  one  individual  mind,  whether  it  be  the  mass  of 
power  in  a  family,  a  kingdom,  a  world,  or  the  universe. 
Without  individual  control  there  is  no  order.  We 
shall  now,  before  we  proceed  to  more  minute  analyses  of 
natural  laws,  give  our  readers  a  general  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  ultimatum  of  the  progress  of  society  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  perfect  political  system.  We  shall  point 
out  what  the  Science  of  Nature  foreshows  to  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  new  state  of  things.  We  did  not  mean  to 
bring  it  forward  for  a  week  or  two,  but  some  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  hear  our  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  people. 

But  the  people,  without  a  leader,  are  like  particles  of 
dust  in  a  whirlwind.  There  is  less  mind  in  tlie  whole 
people  combined  than  there  is  in  any  single  individual 
taken  out  of  the  people  ;  i.  e.  the  people  would  do  more 
good  under  the  government  of  a  fool,  than  without  a 
governor  of  any  sort.  Two  or  more  leaders  of  equal 
authority  create  discord  and  anarchy.  One  must  be  lu. 
preme;  call  him  king,  emperor,  president,  prince,  or 
pope, — we  care  not  for  names, — one  mutt  be  supreme. 

But  as  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  the  individual 
who  represents  the  sovereign  must  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  Of  the  mode  of  election  we  shall  not  apeak  at 
present.  This  is  monarchy  and  democracy  Id  marriage 
union. 
Second.  No  parliamentary  legislation.  It  is  the  very 
ess  of  apostacy  from  order  and  good  government.  It 
16  a  foolish  and  extravagant  wasting  of  the  time  of  the 
nation,  and  a  cockpit  for  country  jockeys,  wrangling 
lawyers,  and  invidious  partisans  of  whims  and  theories 
concerning  political  and  social  order,  to  try  their  strength, 
and  measure  swords  with  each  other ;  a  very  useful  em- 
ployment,  without  doubt,  and  one  from  which  great  na- 
tional benefit  may  be  derived  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
impolitic  than  to  confer  the  legislative  or  sovereign  power 
upon  a  debating  society,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  must  divide  itself  into  two  conflicting  parties, 
whose  judgments  cannot  fail  to  be  perverted  by  the  spirit 
of  faction  and  the  love  of  victory.  It  is  certainly  some- 
what more  intellectual  than  the  ancient  mode  of  deciding 
controversies  by  the  sword,  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 
a  principle  of  hostility,  and  therefore  the  power  should 


be  withheld  from  iL  Merely  uke  the  sovereign  and 
legislative  power  from  parliament,  and  convert  it  into  an 
initiatory  school  for  training  up  experienced  and  well- 
informed  ministers  of  public  affairs,  who,  in  such  a  field 
of  conspicuity,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  nation  would 
for  ever  be  directed,  would  approve  or  disapprove  them- 
sdves  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  develop  the 
full  powers  of  their  minds,  and  their  various  qualifica- 
tions; and  let  the  legislative  and  sovereign  power  be 
conferred  on  one  individual,  eligible  to  his  office  as  the 
mayor  of  a  city,  with  a  council  of  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  land  to  assist  him  in  his  measures,  responsible  to  par. 
liament,and  parliament  to  the  people,  only  as  to  a  court  of 
RBviEw;  for  it  is  by  review  and  criticigm  only  th&t  the 
people  can  be  exercised;  and  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
irresistibility  of  such  a  power  in  an  age  of  printing,  if 
the  sovereign  were  nude  a  responsible  person,  and  not, 
u  at  present,  an  idol,  of  slaves,  in  whom  it  is  treason 
to  suppose  tliat  any  error  or  evil  can  be  found.  "  Tke 
kUig  can  do  no  wrong"  is  the  present  first  principle  of 
exclusive  monarchy,  corresponding  to  the  clerical  fint 
principle  of  "  iiod  it  not  the  author  of  the  evil  of  iVo- 
tiire;"  but  the  first  principle  of  reprrsentative  tnonarchjf 
is,  "  The  king  does  all  the  political  right  and  wrong" 
corresponding  to  the  first  principls  of  the  science  of 
Nature,  "  iiod  it  the  author  of  ail  Xature,  both  what  W9 
coll  the  good  a»d  what  we  call  the  evil." 

But  what  is  the  uie  of  the  people's  representatives  ? 
The  people's  representatives  must  choose  the  supreme 
rulers,  the  king  and  oounciL  There  is  a  gradation  of 
power  from  the  people  upwards,  with  a  reflex  action  from 
the  king  downwards,  the  check  at  the  one  extremity 
being  a  perfect  balance  to  the  check  at  the  other  extre- 
mity.  This  is  our  idea  of  royalty,  without  which  there 
there  can  be  no  government;  universal  sufirageof  course 
is  included. 

Such  is  merely  a  general  outline  for  one  country;  other 
countries  combining  together  and  forming  similar  orga. 
nizations,  until  at  last  the  whole  power  of  civilized  so. 
ciety,  and  consequently  of  the  world,  centres  in  one  indi- 
vidual, i.  e.  the  messiidi,  or  tlie  image  of  God  upon  earth, 
king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords.  This  system  will  b^n 
with  one  people,  and  grow,  and  grow,  Uke  a  root  in  the 
earth,  till  it  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  It  is  Nature 
that  predicts  it.  You  may  just  as  well  affirm  that  an  apple- 
tree  will  not  bring  forth  apples,  as  that  this  consummation 
will  not  arrive,  and  Sbiloh  be  revealed.  The  .lews,  the 
Christians,  and  the  infidels  will  then  be  confounded,  and 
acknowledge  what  fools  they  were  to  imagine  it  could  be 
otherwise. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  as 
of  individuals :  one  law  of  Nature  prevails  over  all — ac- 
knowledged and  representative  sovereignty  must  reside 
somewhere.  If  all  towns  were  of  the  same  size,  and  of 
the  same  importance,  there  could  he  no  concert  of  move- 
ment either  in  provinces  or  kingdoms;  for  one  place 
would  have  no  more  authority  than  another,  and  conse- 
quently there  could  be  no  authority  exercised.  But  a 
place  of  authority  cannot  be  a  small  place.  It  would  be 
as  great  an  anomaly  in  Nature  to  make  the  sovereignty 
reside  in  a  small  town,  as  to  confer  the  sovereignty  upon 
a  man  of  small  mind,  small  knowledge,  small  experience, 
and  small  talent.  But  what  has  the  size  of  a  place  to  do 
■with  talent,  &c.  ?  A  very  great  deal ;  a  large  city  con- 
tains more  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  arts  of  life, 
and  the  useful  discoveries  of  science,  than  a  small  one. 
It  is  a  focus  of  human  knowledge ;  and  as  every  variety 
of  knowledge  is  useful  in  government,  there  is  the  same 
necessity  for  conferring  the  sovereignty  upon  the  jilace 
■where  the  greatest  knowledge  resides,  as  for  regarding 
the  head  as  the  sovereign  of  the  body.  Equality  of  towns 
is  as  impossible  in  practice  as  atheism  in  Nature,  or  pure 
deraoeracy  in  politics — it  wants  control.  The  law  of  gra- 
dation in  authority  can  never  in  any  case  be  violated 
■without  a  violation  of  the  law  of  order ;  for  order  and 
gradation  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

So  far  Nature  and  Scripture  conduct  us  in  the  plan  of 
a  universal  representative  monarchy.     Time  and  public 
discussion  will  elaborate  the  particulars.     But  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  all  the  useful  trades,  as  they  are 
denominated,  must  be  organized  upon  a  similar  principle 
of  representative  monarchy,  but  the  fine  arts   must   be 
purely  atheistic  and  democratic  ;  that  is,  each  individual 
must  be  his  own  master  and  his  own  subject,  and  lean 
upon  his  own  resources.     Ten  tailors  may  work  at  one 
coat,  and  a  hundred  bakers  at  one  batch  of  bread ;  but  two 
painters  cannot  work  at  one  picture,  two  sculptors  at  one 
statue,  or  more  than  one  mind  at  a  poetic  composition. 
The  law  of  Nature  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows : — 
*'  All  useful  and  necessary  arts  are  social  by  Nature  ;  all 
imaginative  arts  arc  anti- social  by  Nature."    Then  listen, 
O  men,  to  your  common  mother — "  Let  that  be  social 
which  is  social  by  Nature,  and  that  be  anti-social  which 
is  anti-social  by  Nature."  The  great  defect  of  all  old  phi- 
losophy is,  that  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  two  extremes 
of  Nature,  or  utterly  tliscards  the  one,  whilst  it  receives 
the  other.     Now,  both  are  equally  necessary  and  useful ; 
they  are  a  matrimonial  couple,  bound  together  in  everlast- 
ing love ;  and  a  disruption  of  their  union  is  defeat  and 
ruin  to  those  who  attempt  it.  The  system  which  we  teach, 
therefore,  is  not  the  unity,  but  the  trinity  of  Nature ;  and 
that  involves  two  extremes ;  hence  we  may  denominate 
it ''The  Social  and  Anti-Social  System." 

But  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  political  department ; 
that  is  only  one  thing.  I  hate  a  one;  thatisunitarianism. 
Never  do — must  have  another  to  match  it.  When  God 
made  man,  he  made  him  first  a  unit.  Then,  says  he,  rea- 
soning upon  the  first  principles  of  our  philosophy,  "  It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  let  us  make  an  helpmate 
for  him  :"  and  he  did  so — that  was  mother  Church.  And 
he  followed  the  same  system  in  the  work  of  redemption  : 


for  after  he  had  made  the  Jewish  man  Church,  with  its 
political  power,  circumcision,  beard,  law,  &c.,  he  was  not 
content  till  he  took  out  of  its  side  the  Christian  woman 
Church,  with  neither.  And  now  these  two  worthies,  who 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  been  deceived  by  the  serpent, 
are  about  to  bring  forth  twins — a  male  and  a  female — 
who  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Think  ye  a  son  is 
a  male  only  ?  I  tell  you,  nay ;  it  takes  two  to  make  one 
man.  Then  we  must  have  the  bride,  the  lamb's  wife, — 
and  that  is  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  department. 

And  what  ought  the  church  to  do  }  "VV^hy  it  ought  to 
teach  the  people.  It  ought  to  instruct  them  in  all  that 
appertains  to  theology,  or  the  science  of  Nature ;  and 
that  comprehends  ail  the  sciences,  or  the  first  principles 
of  all  the  sciences  harmonized  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  practical  departments  of  politics  and  morality,  or,  in 
other  words,  public  and  private  morals  :  for  politics  are 
nothing  else  but  public  morals.  The  church,  therefore, 
being  a  public  teacher,  ought  to  teach  public  and  private 
morals ;  and  as  all  good  instruction  is  based  upon  the 
first  principles  of  Nature,  these  first  principles  ought  to 
be  taught  and  illustrated  in  every  variety  of  ways  by 
which  they  may  captivate  and  impress  the  minds  of  the 
people.  A  church,  then,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
system  of  National  Education. 

But  how  can  there  be  a  system  of  National  Education 
whilst  men  are  at  variance  upon  the  very  first  principles 
of  all  science ;  whilst  they  have  not  even  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil }  Impos- 
sible !  Can  a  Christian  teach  a  National  School.''  No; 
he  is  a  sectarian.  Can  an  infidel?  No ;  he  is  equally 
sectarian,  and  inimical  to  the  opposite  party.  Can  a  me- 
diator ?  No ;  the  two  parties  won't  have  a  mediator ; 
they  want  to  fight,  and  fight  they  shall,  like  the  Irish- 
man's cats,  till  they  devour  one  another.  Poor  humanity ! 
what  must  thy  end  be  ? 

But,  says  the  infidel,  let  us  have  a  system  of  National 
Education  in  which  no  theology  is  taught.  Pray,  what  is 
,the  meaning  of  this,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all.^  Let 
us  imagine  such  a  school — a  liberal  school  no  doubt !  We 
shall  take  the  history  class  :  no  history  of  the  Jews,  that 
touches  on  theology ;  no  liistory  of  the  church,  that  is 
worse  still ;  no  history  of  Popery,  no  history  of  Protes- 
tantism,  no  history  of  Mahometanism ;  in  other  words, 
no  history  at  all;  a  perfect  sinecure  for  the  master  if  he 
has  a  good  salary !  "  Oh,  but,"  says  an  objector, "  we  should 
teach  them  the  history  of  these  churches,  but  no  doc- 
trines." A  history  of  churches,  and  no  doctrines  !  That 
is  just  the  same  as  saying  you  would  feed  the  children  on 
sheep's  flesh,  but  give  them  no  mutton.  "Oh,  but,"  you 
reply,  "we  might  teach  them  all  these  things,  without  im- 
pressing their  minds  with  any  particular  formulas  of 
faith."  Then  you  wovdd  teach  them  theology;  and  if  you 
did  not,  your  children  would  be  bigots,  as  the  children  of 
Christians  and  infidels  uniformly  are ;  for  they  are  not 
taught  theology,  but  positive  and  negative  sectarianism. 
And,  moreover,  you  cannot  impress  their  minds  with  any 
thing,  if  you  teach  them  every  thing.  Impression  is  only 
made  by  insidiously  and  unjustly  presenting  one  set  of 
ideas  before  them,  and  excluding  others ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  sectarian.  A  just  man,  if  there  be  such 
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a  being  on  the  earth,  keeps  a  just  balance,  for  he  knows 
that  a  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  If 
yon  state  a  case  fairly,  you  have  done  all  that  you  ought 
to  do.  "VVTio  can  state  a  case  fairly  ?  Neither  a  priest  nor 
an  infidel ;  for  these  are  the  two  thieves  between  whom 
Christ  is  crucified. 

Charity  is  the  only  deliverer  the  world  can  ever  find  j 
and  charity  "  believeth  all  things."  It  will  teadi  that 
all  that  has  been  taught  and  done  hitherto  has  been  right 
and  wrong— right,  as  part  of  the  great  progressive  plan  of 
Nature;  wrong, because  not  suited  for apermanent system. 
It  win  teach  that  idolatry,  Jewinn,  Christianity, infidelity, 
are  all  right  in  their  first  or  characteristic  principles,  as 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  all  egr^iously  wrong  as 
systems  of  philosophy ;  because  they  have  no  charity  to 
embrace  each  other,  and  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
science  of  Nature,  We  shall  illustrate  this  farther  here- 
after. In  the  me«i  time,  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  only 
practicable  system  of  national  education  out  of  which  a 
national  church  will  arise ;  but  untU  men  are  agreed  upon 
such  a  system,  all  efforts  to  esublieh  "  peace  sad  good- 
will" are  futile.  Never  can  men  agree  upon  politics 
whilst  they  disagree  upon  the  first  principles  of  theology, 
for  the  first  principles  of  politics  and  theology  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  contained  in  the  following  proposition, 
which  applies  eqaaily  to  heaven  and  earth — "  The  *u- 
preme  power  U  the  author  of  off  the  good  and  the  evil." 
When  this  simple  proposition  is  acknowledged  in  church 
and  state,  we  shall  see  around  us  a  happy  people,  but  not 
till  then;  notwithsunding  it  is  possible  for  a  party  to 
gather  around  this  prindple,  and  mcreMe  with  (p'eat  nu 
pidity  of  growth,  till,  Kke  the  rod  of  Aaron,  it  swallow 
up  all  the  rods  of  the  magicians. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  general  outline  of  the  great 
system  of  union  to  which  the  progress  of  Nsture  is 
tending,  and  we  leave  th<^  particular  details  at  present  to 
be  fille<i  up  according  to  the  fancy  of  our  reader*.  Many, 
no  doubt,  imagine  that  centuries  must  roll  on  before 
such  a  system  of  unanimity  be  esmbBAed.    They  are 
no  doubt  correct,  if  they  speak  of  it>  estabfidnncnt  over 
all  the  world ;  but  it  must  begin  in  one  nation  lint,  and 
that  the  most  enlightened.  This  we  expect  very  speedily. 
There  are  only  three  countries  in  the  world  which  can 
compete  for  the  honour — France,  England,  and  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  three w91  carry 
on  a  sort  of  harmonic  movement,  the  one  giving  an  im- 
pulse to  the  other;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the 
movement  in  France  will  prove  a  failure.     England  will 
begin  the  work  after  France  has  attempted  it,  and  Ame- 
rica  will  be  her  helpmate.    A  false  movement  i»  essen- 
tially  necessary  to  set  the  true  movement  a-going.  Were 
it  not  for  the  false  step,  we  might  go  on  for  generations 
to  come,  mending,  patching,   bungling,   altering,  and 
murmuring,  without  any  material  change  for  the  better. 
The  fal^e  step  is  the  crisis  which  will  alarm  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  awaken  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
man  to  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  reorganization  of  po- 
litics and  ecclesiastics.  Tlte  subject  will  then  be  formally 
laid  before  the  public,  and  investigated  like  a  question  of 
life  and  death.     Till  then  we  expect  nothing  but  oold- 
new,  or  the  agiution  of  the  popular  subjects  of  the  day, 


which  are  all  very  useful  in  their  place,  and  preliminary 
to  subjects  of  more  general  and  overwhelming  interest. 
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JULIUS  CSSAR. 
{Coneluded  from  our  la«t.) 
In  the  devation  of  such  a  man  as  this  to  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  Pa- 
tricians, that  their  own  privileges  were  Inrought  into  dan. 
ger,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  him  by  some 
means  or  other,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  abuses.  But 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  removed 
him  by  fair  means,  as  he  was  too  popular,  and  had,  in- 
deed, too  much  justice  on  his  aide  ;  recourse  was  there, 
fore  had  to  assassination. 

What  Cesar's  plans  for  remodelling  the  Roman  form  of 
government  actually  were,  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty,  as  he  was  cut  off  before  he  had  time  for  deve- 
loping tnem.  Still  he  reigned  long  enough  to  give  his 
countrymen  a  tolerable  presage  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  He  showed  himself  ever  indefatigable 
and  vigilant  in  the  administratioo  of  justice,  enforcing 
the  laws  against  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  with  e(|ual 
impartiality,  strictness,  and  severity.  He  was  the  author 
moreover  of  many  wise  and  exoellent  new  laws,  for  pre- 
venting a  variety  of  abuses,  and  tot  placing  the  conduct 
of  men  iu  general  on  an  improved  footing  ;  avowing  fur. 
tber  his  intention  to  collerl,  abridge,  and  embody  tlie 
whole  of  the  Roman  laws  iu  a  code,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  future  more  cheap, 
ready,  and  effitctuaL  Perhaps  the  ^reaMal  measure  of  his 
reign  was  that  of  a4)usting  the  claims  of  debtor  and  ere. 
dtor  tfanMghottt  toe  empire  ;  which  he  effected  by  re- 
leadag  debtors  itom  all  interest  upon  their  debts  seemed 
during  the  civil  war,  which  amounted  in  fact  to  aboat  a 
fourtli  of  their  engagements  ;  a  measure  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  toe  drcumstanoes  of  the  case,  the  na- 
tion;d  industrv  having  been  tied  up,  and  reduosd  to  al- 
most utter  nun  through  the  vast  amount  of  these  monied 
oUigations. 

Bv  powerful,  but  salutary  rcmetUes  like  these,  he  gnu 
dually  restored  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  Reman  world.  Even  posterity  has  to  thank  him 
for  the  reformation  of  tlie  Calendar,  as  now  in  use  in  all 
Christian  countries;  a  work  of  general  benefit  to  man. 
kiikL  The  views  indeed  of  this  greal  maa  wen  all  of 
the  most  magnificent  description,  all  caknlatifd  to  pro. 
mote  the  general  welfare  of  toe  human  race.  Tfie  exact 
form,  however,  wliich  he  destined  the  gtrremment  ulti. 
matdv  to  receive,  cannot  be  guessed  at,  nis  plans  hsving 
been  tntemipted  by  death,  further  than  that  he  certainly 
intended  it  upon  monarchical,  and  not  upon  republican 
principles  as  before.  Mliat  we  are  better  informed  of  is, 
that  after  he  had  vanquislied  sU  opposition,  and  destroyed 
a  most  detestable  oligarchical  tyraiinv,  wliich  passed  un. 
dcr  the  name  of  a  repubUc,  and  whilst  he  was  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  in 
his  endeavours  to  render  them  happy,  even  though  he 
had  never  given  offence  to  any  man  by  an  unkind  act,  or 
a  harsh  word ;  he  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  ex. 
ertions,  by  a  set  of  persons  who  belonged  to  that  order 
which  was  fattening  u))on  public  alwses,  and  which  was 
most  exposed  to  duiger  from  his  reformations. 

The  Patricians  uniformly  spoke  of  him  afterwards  as 
justly  slain,  and  it  was  natural  they  sliould  do  so.  i^ueto- 
nius,  a  Patrician  historian,  calls  him,  "jure  ca»um."  It 
is,  however,  more  stranse  that  the  sentiments  of  these 
Patricians  should  have  been  re-edioed  by  so  many  per. 
sons  in  later  ages,  in  defiance  of  the  notorious  fact,  that 
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the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pa- 
triciansj  deplored  his  loss  with  bitter  and  long-continued 
lamentations,  whilst  they  idtimately  revenged  his  death 
upon  his  assassins.  But  even  this  will  appear  less  sur- 
prising, if  we  bear  in  mind  the  numbers  that  are  to  be 
found  profiting  by  abuses  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, whether  monarchical,  or  repubhcan,  all  of  whom 
are  deeply  interested  in  decrying  men  hke  Casar,  whose 
views  are  directed  towards  the  suppression  of  abuses  in 
general,  and  whose  aim  it  is  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
good  government  to  mankind  at  large.  It  is  for  reasons 
such  as  these  that  BruUxs  and  his  coadjutors  have  been 
held  up  to  admiration  in  all  ages,  as  patriots  and  heroes, 
whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation,  whilst  the  noble- 
Biinded  and  virtuous  Csesar  is  execrated  as  the  destroyer 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

What  was  however  this  Roman  liberty,  concerning 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  the  destruction  of  which 
forms  so  great  a  blot  upon  the  memory  of  CjEsar  }    ^V'hat 
was  it  in  fact  but  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  certain  favoured 
classes  of  dipping  their  hands  with  impunity  into  the 
pockets  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  a  liberty  in  short  to 
plunder  ?     Can  any  better  definition  than  this  be  given 
of  Roman,  or,  it  may  be  asked,  even  of  English  liberty  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  indeed,  that  thetcorrf  is  altogether  delusive; 
for  the  thing  itself  can  have  no  possible  existence  in  any 
good  state  of  society,  where  every  man's  Uberty  is  sure  to 
be  more  and  more  circumscribed,  as  people's  disposition 
to  plunder  one  another  is  checked,  and  advances  are  made 
in  social  improvement  and  civilization.     Liberty  means 
absence  from  restraint,  but  restraints  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  at  all  times  expedient  and  advisable  to  prevent 
bad  men  from  doing  mischief.     Liberty  and  freedom  are 
therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  figures  of  speech  only,  or 
rather  as  mere  words  of  deception  invented  by  the  ruling 
classes  of  society,  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  other  peo- 
ple their  prey,  lor  the  purpose  of  benefiting  themselves, 
but  as  holding  out  no  prospect  whatsoever  of  solid  attain- 
able advantage  to  the  people.     A  show  of  liberty  is  an 
admirable  contrivance  for  screening  bad    government 
from  observation.     Such  was  probably  the  real,   though 
not  the  ostensible  object,  of  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome,  a 
feast  estabhshed  in  pretended  honour  of  the  god  Saturn, 
•wherein  masters  and  slaves  mixed  together  on  a  footing 
of  equality  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year,  to 
indulge  in  riot  and  debauchery.     The  same  also  may  be 
said  with  equal  reason  of  the  encouragement  to  disorder 
and  drunkenness  presented  by  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  England  ;  a  license  which  is  very  properly  sup- 
{>osed  to  be  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  pub- 
ic liberty.     The  truth,  however,  is  that  this  liberty,  far 
from  being  of  any  good  to  a  nation  at  large,  is  a  very  se- 
rious eml.  It  is  never  a  good  except  to  an  individual,  who 
naturally  desires  to  engross  all  he  possibly  can  himself, 
and  leave  no  more  than  he  can  help  to  others.     What  a 
nation  wants  is  merely  to  have  its  government  so  framed 
as  effectually  to  prevent  either  individuals,  or  classes  of 
individuals,  from  injuring  those  who  happen  to  be  their 
''   inferiors,  not  only  in  strength,  but  in  wealth  also,  as  well 
as  intellect  and  knowledge.     People  require  full  and  am- 
ple protection  in  these  several  respects,  that  harmony  and 
good  humour  may  prevail  alike  through  every  gradation 
of  rank ;  and  that  Government  which  fails  to  provide  it, 
especially  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  provide 
it  for  themselves,  we  mean  those  whose  time  is  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  occupation  and  toil  of  daily  labour,  is 
essentially  deficient  in  the  first  requisites  for  which  all 
governments  were  originally  constituted.  Order  and  dis- 
cipline are  even  more  necessary  for  regulating  the  con- 


cerns of  a  nation,  than  those  of  a  private  estabUshment ; 
but  no  one  would  object  to  the  strictest  regulations,  in 
this  respect,  if  the  united  welfare  of  the  whole  nation 
were  the  only  object  aimed  at,  and  if  the  discipline,  how- 
ever strict,  were  made  to  fall  equally  on  all. 

A  system  of  fair  play  for  every  man  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  a  nation,  in  order  to  keep  it  steady  in  a  course 
of  uninterrupted  and  lasting  prosperity ;  a  system  which, 
by  stimulating  each  person's  individual  exertions  to  one 
single  purpose,  the  increase  of  his  own  individual  com- 
forts and  happiness,  without  suffering  him  to  trespass 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  another,  would  lead  to  a  joint  in- 
crease of  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  all,  and  would 
end  collectively  in  the  general  good. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  Liberty,  but  Good  Govern- 
ment; which  has  in  no  one  instance  throughout  the 
world  been  yet  obtained. — Bernard's  Theory  of  the  Con- 
stittttion. 


ON  CHANGE  OF  OPINION. 

Lines,  addressed  to  a  Friend  who  had  rallied  the  Author 
vpon  the  subject. 

Yov  seem  to  think  it  somewhat  strange. 
That  I  should  my  opinions  change: 

In  this,  there  can  be  no  surprise. 

If  men  would  rightly  use  their  eyes. 

Philosophers  have  changed  their  minds; 

Doctors,  divines  of  various  kinds. 

Have  changed,  and  changed,  and  changed  again; 

Then  why  should  I  the  same  remain  ? 

Nay,  do  not  sacred  writers  say 

That  God  repenteth  of  his  way? 

And  'tis  most  marvellously  strange. 

If  such  repentance  be  not  changk. 

And  did  not  Christ  in  wisdom  grow? 

A  goodly  change,  we  all  allow. 

I  might  adduce  Peter  and  Paul, 

And  holy  saints,  and  martyrs  all ; 

For  'tis  no  doctrine  new,  or  strange. 

That  hell's  our  fate,  without  a  change; 

My  Christian  friend,  then  blame  not  me, 

Lest  you  blame  saints,  Christ,  Deity ! 
At  names  so  great,  and  powers  so  high. 

My  friend  must  put  his  jibing  by ; 

Methinks  with  such  good  company. 

He  also,  now,  will  change  like  me. 
Had  I  a  lib'ral  salary  got. 

And  so  for  money  had  been  bought. 

Like  pious  Christian  divines. 

Who  often  go  where  money  shines; 

Thousands  of  these,  in  Bess's  days. 

Changed  from  their  popish,  wicked  ways; 

For  if  the  thing  they  had  not  done^ 

Alas!  their  salaries  would  have  gone! 
If  I  a  Radical  had  been. 

Now  was  an  ultra-Tory  seen; 

Or,  having  civil  life  once  known, 

Had  now  a  brutal  savage  grown; 

Or  been  a  Protestant,  but  now 

Should  to  a  lordly  pontiff  bow; 

Or  left  the  knowledge  of  the  age. 

That  I  might  be  a  druid  sage; 
Or  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  once  denied 
Received  them  now — and  then  my  wisdom  pride; 
I  then  had  sinn'd  'gainst  light  and  knowledge  true. 
And  condemnation  just  had  been  my  due. 
But  now,  the  sun  of  knowledge  shines  so  bright, 
I  cannot  close  my  eye-lids  on  the  light. 
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I  may,  just  now,  before  my  neighbours  go  ; 
They'll  shortly  follow,  though  their  pace  be  slow. 
It  cannot  be,  that  men  for  ever  must 
Prostrate  both  truth  and  knowledge  in  the  dust. 

Make  cruel,  ignorant,  barbarous  ages  he 
Tests  of  religions  truth,  morality. 

Bigots,  and  dolts,  may  change  decry, 
IVhich  may  not  suit  their  molish  eye; 
They  may  against  apostates  rail. 
Till  all  their  spite  and  malice  fail ; 
Condemn  them  here,  and  rashly  tell 
How,  when  they  die,  they  go  to  hell: 
Such  folly  might  themselves  appal. 
Impeach  a  Luther,  and  a  Paul. 
Luther  from  Rome  apostatised, 
Paul  from  those  Jewish  rites  he  prized. 
Thus  booby  drivellers,  who  impeach 
All  that  despised  apostates  teacD, 
Make  Luther  base,  as  well  as  Paul, 
And  holy  writ  arraign,  and  all ! 
For  all  must  know,  so  plain  is  it. 
Scripture  was  by  apostates  writ : 
But  ignorance,  one  may  suppose, 
Can  nothing  see  beyond  its  note. 

In  early  youth,  whilst  yet  a  boy, 
And  pleased  with  every  pretty  toy, 
I  saw  our  native  mountains  rise, 
And  thought  their  summits  reach'd  the  sides; 
But,  now,  I  think  a  boundless  space 
Surrounds  our  earth,  and  every  place, 
And  strongest  minds  in  vain  may  try 
Its  utmost  limits  to  descry. 
Thus,  too,  when  young,  I  should,  I  thought. 
Believe  what  reverend  preachers  taught; 
I  thought  it  impious  and  profane 
To  (pestion  what  thev  might  maintain  ; 
Their  solemn  looks,  their  serious  air, 
Would  drive  a  sceptic  to  despair : 
Knowledge,  experience,  and  thought. 
Have  now  a  different  lesson  taught. 

I  see  that  solemn  looks,  grave  aifirmatioa. 

Are  not  confin'd  to  any  creed  or  uation. 

A  more  fallacious  test  we  can't  receive, 

Than  sympathy  for  what  we  should  believe. 
I  see  that  prejudice  is  strong, 
And  very  often  leads  us  wrong. 
Would  we  for  truth  alone  then  stand. 
We  ought  to  search  on  ev'ry  hand  ; 
Nor  say,  that  sacred  books  must  be 
From  ev'ry  fault  and  error  free. 
Heathens,  Mahometans,  and  Jews, 
Have  sacred  book/t,  which  they  perixse  ; 
Them  they  revere  as  much  as  we 
Our  H(^y  Writ,  our  Deity  ; 
And  mufti,  priests,  and  holy  brahmins,  rage 
If  any  sceptic  doubt  their  sacred  page ; 
And,  nrtliodox  as  modern  preachers,  tdl 
That  a  vile  unljeliever's  fate  is  hell. 

Heathens,  and  Jews,  and  Turks,  to  hell  wb  send; 

Thf.v  to  those  fiendish  (lOwers  in  recommend. 

Thus  they  return  our  pious  compliment, 

And  thus  our  species  all*  to  hell  are  sent. 

This  is  religious,  pious  etiquette  ; 

Disused,  alas,  how  would  the  gotUy  fret ! 

Lament  how  bceptical  the  times  were  grown  ! 

How  lax,  such  sacred  doctrines  to  ilisown  I 

V'e  wicked  Jews,  and  Turks,  and  Heathens,  fie, 

Chkihtians  to  banish  from  tlie  joys  on  high! 

"  Ye  Christian  dogs,  ye  Infidels  profane! 

Blasphemers  of  our  Holy  Prophet's  name  ! 


Rejecting  Mahomet,  the  prophet  true, 
Hdl,  and  its  hottest  regions,  are  vour  due ;" 
Thus  Islam's  son,  with  pious  zeal  replies, 
And  "  God  is  merciful,"  he  ever  cries. 

Now,  when  these  various  sects  have  sent 

A  woBLD  to  endless  punishment. 

They  outrage  common  sense,  and  say 

Theirs,  only  theirs,  is  the  right  way. 

That  each,  alone,  to  God  can  bring 

Glory,  to  men  goodwill  they  sing. 
Whilst  ignorant  divines  thus  madly  rave. 
Bigots  applaud,  with  looks  zealous'  and  grave. 
And  think  that  all  the  sceptic  race  are  bUnd, 
Not  to  perceive  God's  love  to  all  mankind. 
Whsit  boundless  love,  what  matchless,  wond'rous  grace^ 
To  send  seven  hundred  millions  of  our  race — 
Yea,  more  than  these,  of  each  successive  age. 
Where  fiends  in  liquid  fire  for  ever  rage  ! 
Alas,  that  Satan  thus  should  take  our  race. 
Despite  the  Saviour's  love,  the  Father's  grace  ! 
But  how  can  saints  their  numbers  proutUy  boast. 
With  nineteen  out  of  ev'ry  twenty  lost  .^ 
If  numbers  can  decide,  or  merit  tell. 
The  victory  is  for  Satan  and  for  hell. 

Such  monstrous  doctrines,  once  I  thought 

Bv  far  too  sacred  to  be  brought 

T  agree  with  what  pure  reason  taught ; 

Knowledor  and  Reason,  now,  alone, 

I  would  as  my  preceptors  own  ; 

To  them  I  would  allegiance  pay. 

Whatever  Sacrbd  Bm>K8  may  say ; 

Secure  upon  these  rocks  I  stand, 

Nor  heed  the  empty  bigot  band  ; 

Nor  those  with  prejudice  allied. 

Though  fiU'd  with  grave  and  saintly  pride. 

There's  nought  but  faith,  our  preacnerssay. 

Can  place  us  in  the  heavenly  way  ; 

We  must  beheve,  or  we  must  go 

To  hopeless,  never.etiding  wo. 

This  all  the  preachers  of  the  land 

State  as  the  great  divine  command. 

We're  also  taught  this  saWng  grace 

Is  God's  own  gift  unto  our  race  ; 
Then,  till  he  gives  it,  there's  no  doubt 
We  ceruinly  must  Iw  withovt ; 
But  when  this  gift  divine  he  gives. 
The  poorest.  vUest  sinner  lives. 
Alas  !  that  God  should  always  careful  be, 
And  give  this  heavenly  boon  so  sparingly  I 
Oh  !  that  he  had  the  cnarity  and  love 
That  do  the  hearts  of  modern  preachers  move ! 
They  would  from  none  withhold  the  precious  boon ; 
Thus  conquniiig  Satan's  mightv  empire  soon. 
Had  but  our  preachers  power,  they  are  so  civil, 
Thejr'd  rescue  every  sinner  from  the  devil ; 
Their  ardent  zeal,  their  prowess  wiio  can  tell  ? 
Thejr'd  kill  the  devil,  and  storm  the  gates  of  hell : 
Oh !  that  the  Deitv  had  half  their  zeal, 
Satan  would  stand  ^hast  at  human  weal ! 
Poor  Hottentots  can  show  a  better  way 
Than  all  the  learned  preachers  of  our  day  : 
When  Missionary  Kay  spoke  with  a  chief, 
The  latter  ask'd  the  cause  of  unbeUef ; 
The  former  said,  "  Undoubtedly,  the  devil— 
Who  is  the  source  and  cause  of  every  evil." 
The  chief  replied,  "  ("on vert  the  devil  first. 
And  then  you'll  readily  convert  the  rest. 
When,  finally,  you  make  the  devil  a  saint. 
You  free  the  world  from  every  evil  taint; 
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All  men  will  then  flock  to  the  Christian  fold. 
Nor  can  their  ceaseless  numbers  e'er  be  told." 
Could  %ve,  but  xow^  a  sacred  book  indite, 
God's  attributes  should  shine  more  purely  bright  ; 
He  should  as  kindly  as  his  creatures  be. 
Nor  punish  one  to  all  eternity. 

The  sect  the  best  informed,  the  most  humane,+ 
Have  banish'd  Satan  from  his  own  domain ;  _ 
They  treat  him  with  unkindness,  and  with  rigour. 
And  say  he's  nothing  but  an  evil  figure  : 
Eternal  punishment  they  too  disown  ; 
A  barb'rous  doctrine,  light  has  overthrown. 
A  modern  sacred  book,  if  one  could  be. 
Would  draw  a  more  impartial  Deity  ; 
Yes,  one  who  could  a  better  plan  devise 
•Than  what  divines  so  warmly  eulogise  ; 
Nor  punish  men  for  what  their  sires  have  done, 
After  some  thousand  tedious  years  are  gone ; 
Nor  make  their  destiny  in  future  time 
Rest  on  their  faith — not  innocence  or  crike  ; 
Nor  punish  pure,  unsullied  innocence. 
That  guilt  escape  the  fate  of  its  offence ; 
Nor  boast  benevolence  and  saving  grace. 
Whilst  perish  nearly  all  the  human  race. 

Without  a  change,  dear  Sir,  both  you  and  I 
Had  worshipp'd  Thor,  unshelter'd  from  the  sky. 
Or  unto  Oden  brought  our  infant  race 
T'  assuage  his  wrath,  or  gain  his  valued  grace; 
We  had  in  woods  and  dreary  forests  ranged. 
From  all  we  now  deem  comforts  quite  estranged. 

Suppose  I  then  had  visited  my  friend. 
Unto  some  cheerless  cave  our  steps  we  bend  ; 
Gloomy,  and  damp,  and  dismal  is  the  place,— 
The  meagre  fare  just  suited  to  the  case. 

If  to  the  west  1  now  should  chance  to  roam, 
I  see  a  handsome  mansion  is  his  home ; 
A  beauteous  garden  opens  to  the  view. 
With  grateful  fruits,  and  flowers  of  many  a  hue : 
There  stately  tulips,  dazzling  to  behold ; 
Here,  splendid  dahlias  their  leaves  unfold  : 
Carnations,  pinks,  ranunculuses  try 
With  other  beauteous  sister-flowers  to  vie ; 
Good  spacious  walks  divide  this  Eden  fair. 
And  mingled  sweets,  diffused,  perfume  the  air. 

We  enter,  now,  the  goodly  mansion's  door. 
And  handsome  carpets  ornament  each  floor ; 
The  furniture,  by  skilful  artists  made. 
From  costly  woods  of  richest  hue  and  shade  ; 
The  tasteful  artist  here  his  skill  has  shown. 
Nor  portraits  their  originals  disown  ; 
Here,  he  who  owns  the  mansion  fills  a  place— 
His  beauteous  lady  there  appears  with  grace. 
Kindly  our  friend  invites  us  to  his  cheer. 
And  handsome  China  services  appear ; 
And  luxuries  from  India,  West  and  East, 
Are  deem'd  essential  to  a  casual  feast. 
These  now  withdrawn,  the  hospitable  board 
Is  crown'd  with  dainties  southern  lands  afford ; 
The  sparkling  goblets  now  in  turn  advance, 
Fill'd  with  the  wines  of  Portugal  or  France. 

I'm  changed,  my  friend ;  I'll  visit  you  ho  more 
In  gloomy  caverns,  and  with  viands  poor. 
Written  in  a  mountainous  district  in  J.  L. 

Lancashire,  1834. 
*  In  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Scott  presents  us 
with  the  following  picture  of  the  Christian  world,  which 
is  not  very  inapplicable  to  the  present  period:— 

"  The  professors  of  religion  are  crumbled  into  many 
sects  and  parties,  each  spitting  fire  and  damnation  at  its 


adversary  ;  so  that,  if  all  say  true,  or  indeed  any  two  of 
them  in  five  hundred  sects,  which  there  are  in  the  world, 
(and,  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be  five  thousand,)  it 
is  five  hundred  to  one  but  that  every  one  is  damned ;  be- 
cause every  one  damns  all  but  itself,  and  itself  is  damned 
by  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  so  that  it  is  a  mighty 
chance  if,  in  so  great  a  volley  of  anathemas,  which  every 
one  hath  levelled  at  it,  any  one  escapes." — Christian  Life, 
f  The  Unitarians. 

CHARACTER  OF  POPES. 

History  solemnly  declares,  that  no  set  of  men  have 
been  more  frequently  distinguished  by  personal  vices,  by 
a  recklessness  of  profligacy,  and  by  an  excess  of  depravity. 

Pope  John  XXIV.  was  a  heretic.  Pope  Eugenius 
was  convicted  by  the  Council  of  Basil  both  of  schism  and 
heresy.  Pope  Anastasius  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Roman  clergy  for  being  a  heretic.  Pope  Liberius  turned 
Arian.  Pope  Honorius  was  a  Monothelite.  Pope  Mar- 
cellinus  sacrificed  to  idols.  Pope  John  XII.  drank  the 
health  of  the  devil,  who  some  time  after,  however,  (in 
the  shape  of  the  husband  of  a  Roman  lady  with  whom 
he  was  caught  in  bed,)  knocked  him  on  the  head.  Pope 
John  XXII.  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  So 
many  popes  of  voluptuous  character  have  filled  the  chair, 
that  it  would  be  tedious  to  name  them.  Pope  Formosus 
got  the  chair  by  perjury.  The  popes  distinguished  as 
cheats  have  been  Alexander  III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Celes- 
tine  v.,  and  Benedict  X.  Pope  Boniface  imprisoned  his 
infallible  predecessor,  and  plucked  out  his  eyes.  Pope 
Sergius  III.  caused  another  pope's  body  to  be  dug  out  of 
its  grave,  and  the  head  to  be  cut  off  and  flung  into  the 
Tiber.  Popes  Damascus  II.,  Victor  II.  and  III.,  Celes- 
tine  IV.,  and  Paul  III.,  were  poisoners.  Popes  Pius 
IV.,  Gregory  VII.,  Stephen  VIII.,  Sixtus  V.,  Gregory 
XIV.,  and  Honorius  II.,  were  murderers. 

But  let  us  look  more  particularly  to  such  acts  of  two 
or  three  individuals,  as  we  can  collect  from  the  scanty 
authority  within  our  reach. 

Balthazar  Cossa,  cardinal  deacon,  entirely  governed 
Alexander  V,,  who  died  when  he  had  held  the  chair  a 
few  months.  Cardinal  Baptista  Pansetius  of  Ferrara, 
however,  says,  that  Balthazar  caused  him  to  be  poisoned 
by  Marsilius  of  Parma,  his  physician,  whom  he  bribed 
thereto  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  order  that  he  him~ 
self  might  succeed  him  in  the  papacy. 

The  manner  in  which  he  did  succeed  him  is  curious 
enough. — As  soon,  it  seems,  as  Alexander  was  dead, 
Balthazar,  having  contrived  by  his  former  administra- 
tion to  secure  considerable  power,  requested  the  cardinals 
to  elect  such  a  pope  as  he  might  approve.  They  at  first 
proposed  several,  all  of  whom  he  thought  unfit.  At  last, 
they  asked  him  plainly  to  indicate  to  them  one  whom  he 
approved.  "  Give  me  then,"  said  he,  "  the  cloak  of  St. 
Peter,  (which  is  thrown  upon  the  newly-elected  pope,) 
and  I  will  give  it  to  him  that  shall  be  pope."  This  be- 
ing done,  he  clapped  it  on  his  own  shoulders,  saying. 
Papa  ego  sum  (I  am  pope).  Several  of  the  cardinals,  it 
is  said,  grumbled ;  but  none  dared  to  oppose  him.  He, 
therefore,  succeeded  by  the  title  of  John  XXIV. 

He,  soon  after,  summoned  a  council  at  Rome,  where 
occurred  an  odd  accident,  related  by  Nicholas  Clemangis, 
as  follows : — "At  the  first  meeting  of  the  council,  mass 
being  said  after  the  accustomed  manner,  to  invocate  the 
Holy  Ghost,  no  sooner  was  the  council  sat,  and  Balthazar 
in  a  chair  provided  for  him  higher  than  the  rest,  than  an 
ill-favoured  screech-owl,  (the  presage,  they  say,  of  cala- 
mity,) with  a  horrible  scream,  flew  over  their  heads,  and 
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seated  itself  upon  the  middle  beam  of  the  church,  with 
its  eyes  directly  fixed  upon  the  pope. — '  Behold,'  said 
one  of  the  licentious  Italian  wits — '  behold  the  Spirit  in 
the  form  of  an  owl!' — Balthazar  seeing  how  tlie  owl 
glared  at  him,  first  blushed  for  shame,— then  began  to 
perspire, — and  by  and  by,  in  confusion,  broke  up  the 
coancU.  At  the  second  session,  the  owl  was  there  a^n 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  pope  would  have  driven  it 
away  by  noise  and  clamour,  but  it  would  not  stir,  till, 
being  attacked  with  staves,  and  having  received  several 
blows,  it  fell  down  dead  before  them  all." 

"Wlien  the  wickedness  of  this  pope  coiild  be  borne  no 
longer,  a  charge  was  made  against  him,  extending  to 
fifty-four  articles,  and  including  murders,  poisonings, 
sacril^e,  heresy,  tyranny,  simony,  infidelity,  atheism, 
&c.;  and  in  that  charge,  be  is  styled  a  devil  incarnate 
{diaboius  incamatus).  It  was,  it  seems,  in  particular, 
proved,  that  he  was  frequcntlv  guilty  of  adultery,  had 
ravished  several  virgins,  and  nail  committed  incest  witli 
nuns ;  that  he  had  caused  pope  Alexander  to  be  poison- 
ed, to  enable  him  to  usurp  the  papacy ;  that  he  had  sold 
many  lands  of  the  church's  patrimony,  nay,  even  churchts 
themselves  in  the  city  of  Home,  as  well  as  th«ir  holy 
relics;  (for  example,  he  had  nearly  sold  a  head  of  St. 
John  Baptist  for  50,000  ducats!)  Uiat  he  had  conferred 
benefices  and  ecclesiastical  charges  upon  hi*  bastards 
when  not  above  five  ycara  old;  and  that,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  wickedness,  he  had  affirmed  that  "  there 
is  no  life  eternal,"  or  future  existence  after  this  life; 
nay,  he  believed  that  "  the  soul  of  man  dies  and  is 
extinct,^  togctlier  with  the  body,  after  the  manner  of 
beasts;"  and  iiad  declared,  that,  "  being  once  dead,  even 
in  tl)e  last  day,  there  should  be  no  resurrection." 

These  and  many  similar  things  were  fully  proveil 
against  him;  and  John  himself  assented  to  ami  ratifie<l, 
"  of  his  own  certain  knowledge,"  the  sentence  in  which 
they  were  enumerated.  Yet  his  successor  made  him  a 
bishop,  a  cardinal,  and  dean  of  the  sucred  college,  and 
gave  him  place  next  to  himself  in  all  public  ceremonies. 

Of  Paul  HI.,  as  to  private  character,  we  are  assured 
tliat  nothing  "  could  l»e  more  superlatively  wicked.  In 
the  reign  of  Innocent  VIII.  he  poisoned  his  own  mo- 
ther, and  a  nephew,  that  all  the  inheritance  might  fall  to 
him.  When  a  candidate  for  the  purple  hat,  he  was 
thrice  rejected  by  the  college;  and  it  was  his  sister  .Fulia, 
t)ope  Alexander  \'I.'s  mistress,  who  prevailed  with  the 
latter  to  thrust  him  in  among  them.  He  poisoned  ano- 
ther  sister;  and  Qucrcy,  husband  of  Laura,  his  niece, 
caught  him  in  bed  with  her,  and  gave  him  a  wound,  of 
which  he  bore  tlic  mark  to  his  death.  He  freauently 
cohabite<l  with  his  daughter  (  onstantia ;  and,  Uiat  he 
might  more  freely  enjoy  her,  poisoned  her  huslwnd,  who 
began  to  perceive  their  unnntural  connexion.  He  ex- 
ceeded Commodus  and  Hcliogabalus  in  licentiousness,  as 
too  plainly  appcarejl  in  relation  to  his  sister  and  daugh- 
ter, and  the  grent  number  of  bntards  be  had,"  Sec. 

As  to  public  character,  Paul  was,  it  seems,  accused 
(besides  the  more  common  or  private  crimes  !)  of  traf- 
Acking  in  church  livings,  squandering  away  the  revenues 
of  his  see,  advancing  his  bastards  and  relations,  selling 
Modena  and  Rhegio,  and  alienating  Parma  and  Placenza; 
of  amassing  vaat  sums,  by  tyranny  and  all  manner  of 
oppression,  th.it,  by  a  profusion  of  wealth,  he  might 
satiate  his  nieces  and  the  other  women  of  his  family ;  of 
raising  extraordinary  subsidies,  imposing  new  customs, 
and  exacting  the  tenths,  nay,  sometimes  a  moiety,  of  the 
fniits  of  the  earth;  of  holcling  a  secret  correspondence 
with  theTurks,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  zeal  to  make 
war  against  them ;  and  of  many  other  crimes. 

On  Paul's  death,  howersr,  hu  body  lay  three  days  in 


state,  in  the  chapel  of  pope  Sixtus,  whither  the  people 
flocked  to  kiss  his  feet,  which,  according  to  custom,  were 
put  out  at  an  iron  grate  ! 

Such  have  been  many  of  that  succession  of  monsters, 
whom  papists  regard  as  the  infallible  representatives  of 
God  on  earth. — It  is  not,  therefore,  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed, that  even  Polydore  Virgil,  though  a  servant  of  the 
pope,  as  collector  of  Peter  .pence  in  England,  should  say, 
"  The  bishop  of  Rome  has  the  peculiar  privilege,  that, 
when  once  created  bishop  of  tliat  see.  he  may  change  his 
name  at  his  pleasure:  for  example,  if  he  have  been  a  ma- 
lefactor, he  may  call  himself  Bonifacius,  or  well-doer ;  if 
he  have  been  a  coward,  he  may  call  himself  Leo  ;  if  he 
be  a  clown,  he  may  sail  himself  Urbanus ;  if  he  be  lewd 
or  wicked,  he  may  call  himself  Piiw  or  Innocent;  if  he 
be  a  scandalous  fellow,  he  may  assume  the  appellation  of 
Benedictus; — to  the  end  that  the  sovereign  bishop  may, 
at  least  in  name,  be  an  ornament  and  honour  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  papacy." — Reformer's  Library. 

LNow  all  this  is  in  perfect  character  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  Go«l  upon  earth  in  the  old  world,  ax  first 
Christianity  ;  for  who  is  the  God  of  this  world,  but  the 
devil,  and  who  is  first  Christianity  but  antichrist }  Po- 
pery is  alias  it  should  have  l)een,  and  the  pope  himself 
quite  infallible,  for  he  managed  things  exactly  as  the  ori- 
ginal plan  required — infallible  in  mischief;  and  his  sys- 
tem, and  all  systems  resembling  it,  shall  most  infallibly 
perish.] 

PARABLE  OF  SAINT  SIMON. 
Tub  following  is  the  celebrated  Parable  of  S*.  Simon, 
published  in  Paris  in  181f»,  for  which  he  was  prosecutetl 
for  high  treason  by  the  Frencli  Attorncy-Gencral,  and 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  Frenchmen.  We  give  it  as  trani- 
lateil  and  published  by  Dr.  De  Prati. 

Let  us  suppose  that  France,  on  a  sudden,  loses  her  JO 
best  natural  philosopher*,  her  50  best  chemists,  her  50 
best  physiologists,  her  50  best  mathematicians,  her  50  best 
poets,  bet  50  best  painters,  her  50  best  sculptors,  her  50 
best  muiiciant,  bet  50  best  men  of  letters:  her  50  best 
medianical  geniuses,  ber  50  best  civil  and  miliury  engi. 
noera,  ber  50  best  arttUcrr  engineers,  her  50  best  archi- 
tects, ber  50  best  physicuuis,  ber  50  best  surgeons,  her 
50  best  apothecaries,  her  50  best  nautical  men,  her  50  best 
dockmakers:  her  50  beet  bankers,  her  900  first  mer- 
chants, her  50  first  agriculturalists,  her  50  best  forge- 
masters,  her  50  best  gun-makers,  her  50  best  tanners,  her 
50  best  dyers,  ber  .M)  best  miners,  her  50  best  cloth-ma- 
nnfactnrert,  her  50  best  cotton-manufacturers,  her  50  best 
silk.manufacturers,  her  50  best  linen.manufacturers,  her 
50  best  hardwaremen,  her  50  best  china  and  tlelft  nianu- 
facturers,  her  SO  best  glass  and  crystal  blowers,  her  50 
best  armourers,  her  50  best  coach  and  van  proprietors,  her 
50  best  printers,  her  50  best  engravers,  her  50  best  gold- 
smiths, and  other  workers  in  metals :  her  50  best  masons, 
her  50  best  carpenters,  her  50  best  upholsterers,  her  50 
best  smiths,  ber  50  best  lock -makers,  her  50  best  cutlers, 
her  50  best  brass. founders,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
men  of  different  trades  not  enumerated,  who  are  of  supe- 
rior capacity  in  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  mecha- 
nical handicrafts,  making  in  all  the  three  thousand  best 
scientific  men,  artists  and  artizans,  in  France. 

As  these  are  the  most  essentially  pro<luctive  classes  of 
the  French,  those  who  furnish  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts, who  direct  the  works  most  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
and  who  make  their  country  productive  in  the  sciences, 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  crafts,  they  arc  in  truth  the  flower 
of  French  society  ;  of  all  the  French,  they  are  the  most 
useful  to  their  country,  and  those  who  insure  it  the  most 
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glory,  who  best  promote  its  civilization  as  well  as  pros- 
perity.  The  nation  would  become  a  body  without  a  soul 
in  the  moment  in  which  it  lost  them :  it  would  imme- 
diately sink  into  a  state  of  inferiority  compared  to  the 
nations  which  it  now  rivals,  and  it  would  continue  to  sub- 
side into  a  lower  grade  in  respect  to  them,  so  long  as  it 
should  not  have  repaired  its  loss — so  long  as  a  new  head 
should  not  have  shot  upwards.  It  would  require  at  least 
one  generation  in  France  to  make  up  this  calamity ;  for 
men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  works  of  positive 
utility  are  real  anomalies,  and  nature  is  not  prodigal  of 
anomalies,  particularly  of  this  class. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  another  supposition.  Let  us  admit 
that  France  retains  all  the  men  of  genius  whom  she  pos- 
sesses in  the  sciences,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  crafts, 
but  that  she  have  the  misfortune  to  lose,  upon  the  same 
day,  his  Royal  Highness  the  King's  brother,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  her  Royal  Highness  theDuchess  of  Angouleme, 
the  Duchess  of  Berry,  ihe  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Princess  of  Conde ! 
That  she  loses,  at  the  same  moment,  all  the  great  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  all  the  Ministers  of  State,  with  or 
without  a  station  in  the  Cabinet,  all  the  Privy  Council, 
all  the  Masters  of  Requests,  all  her  Field-Marshals,  all 
her  Cardinals,  her  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Grand- vicars, 
and  Prebendaries,  all  her  Prefects  and  Sub-prefects,  all 
placemen  in  office,  all  the  Judges,  and,  over  and  above 
these,  the  ten  thousand  richest  landlords  among  those  who 
live  in  splendour. 

Such  an  accident  would  certainly  afflict  the  French,  be- 
cause they  are  a  kindly  people,  and  could  not  behold  with 
indifference  the  sudden  disappearance  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen.  But  this  loss  of  thirty  thou- 
sand individuals,  reputed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  State, 
would  cause  them  no  other  sorrow  than  a  purely  senti- 
mental one,  for  no  political  misfortune  would  result  to 
the  state  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  up  the 
situations  which  would  have  thereby  become  vacant: 
there  is  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  fit  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  Brother  to  the  King,  as  well  as  his  Royal 
Highness;  many  are  capable  of  filling  the  places  of 
Princes,  just  as  suitably  as  his  Grace  of  Angouleme, 
his  Grace  of  Orleans,  his  Grace  of  Bourbon ;  many 
Frenchwomen  would  be  just  as  good  princesses  as  her 
Grace  of  Angouleme,  their  Graces  of  Berry,  and  her  Grace 
of  Orleans,  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Conde. 

The  anti-chambers  of  the  Palace  are  full  of  courtiers, 
ready  to  take  the  situations  of  great  officers  of  the  Crown ; 
the  army  contains  a  vast  number  of  officers,  who  would 
make  as  good  generals  as  our  present  field-marshals. 
How  many  subordinate  clerks  are  there,  who  are  the 
equals  of  our  Ministers  of  State !  how  many  men  of  bu- 
siness more  competent  to  manage  properly  the  affairs  of 
the  Departments,  than  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  now 
in  office !  bow  many  barristers  quite  as  sound  lawyers  as 
our  actual  judges  !  how  many  curates  as  able  as  our  car- 
dinals, our  archbishops,  bishops,  grand-vicars,  and  pre- 
bendaries !  As  to  the  ten  thousand  landlordsliving grandly, 
their  heirs  would  not  require  any  apprenticeship  to  do  the 
honours  of  their  houses  as  well  as  they. 

The  prosperity  of  France  cannot  but  depend  upon  the 
progress. of  the  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  industries,  and  be 
in  proportion  to  them  :  now,  princes,  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  bif?hops,  field-marshais,  prefects,  and  idle  land- 
owners, do  not  work  in  a  direct  manner  at  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  arts  of  industry. 
Far  from  lending  aid  to  them,  they  labour  to  prolong  the 


predominance  hitherto  given  to  conjectural  theories  over 
positive  knowledge.  They  necessarily  impede  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  by  depriving,  as  they  do,  the  learned, 
the  artist,  and  the  artizans,  of  the  first  degree  of  conside- 
ration, which  justly  belongs  to  them ;  they  impede  it, 
because  they  lay  out  their  pecuniary  means  in  a  way  not 
directly  useful  to  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and  industry  ; 
they  impede  it,  because  they  drain  annually  from  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  a  sum  of  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  by  way  of  appointments,  pensions, 
perquisites,  indemnities  for  their  labours,  which  are  of 
no  use  to  the  people. 

These  suppositions  throw  light  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  of  existing  politics ;  they  elevate  one  to  the  point 
of  view  whence  this  fact  is  seen  in  all  its  proportions  at  a 
single  glance ;  they  prove  clearly,  though  in  an  indirect 
way,  that  our  social  organization  is  far  from  being  per- 
fected; that  men  still  allow  themselves  to  be  cheated  of 
their  dues  by  fraud  and  violence ;  and  that,  politically 
speaking,  the  human  race  is  still  plunged  in  immorality. 

Since  the  learned,  the  artist,  and  the  artizans,  who  are 
the  only  men  whose  labours  are  of  a  positive  use  to 
society,  and  who  cost  but  little,  are  lorded  over  by 
princes  and  other  rulers,  who  are  mere  men  of  routine, 
with  more  or  less  incapacity;  since  the  dispensers  of 
honours  and  other  national  rewards,  are,  in  general,  in- 
debted for  the  preponderance  which  they  have,  only  to 
the  chance  of  birth,  to  flattery,  intrigue,  or  less  esti- 
mable conduct; 

Since  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  public  matters,  divide  among  themselves  yearly  one 
half  of  the  taxes,  and  do  not  spend  a  third  of  the  con- 
tributions, (which  they  do  not  even  collect  in  person,) 
towards  the  object  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  tax 
payers; 

These  suppositions  show,  that  our  present  society  is 
verily  the  world  turned  upside  down; 

Because  the  nation  has  admitted  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  poor  should  be  generous  towards  the 
rich;  and  in  consequence  the  worst  off  daily  deprive 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  their  necessaries,  to  augment 
the  superfluities  of  the  large  land  owners; 

Because  the  greatest  culprits,  the  wholesale  robbers, 
those  who  press  down  the  bulk  of  our  citizens,  and 
despoil  them  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  of 
francs  per  year,  are  commissioned  to  award  punishment 
upon  the  minor  transgressions  of  society; 

Because  ignorance,  superstition,  idleness,  and  a  taste 
for  costly  pleasures,  form  the  portion  of  the  supreme  di- 
rectors of  society;  and  because  the  talented,  the  saving, 
and  the  industrious,  are  only  employed  in  a  subaltern 
capacity  as  mere  tools: 

Because,  in  short,  in  all  kinds  of  employment,  it  is  the 
incapable  who  are  set  to  direct  the  capable;  because,  in 
regard  to  morals,  it  is  the  most  immoral  who  are  called 
to  train  our  citizens  to  virtue,  and  because,  in  respect  to 
distributive  justice,  it  is  the  mighty  villains  who  are 
raised  up  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  trespasses  of  the 
lesser  delinquents. 

Mk.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'dock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market,  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

Notice. — A  learned  Friend  and  Correspondent  Jim 
promised  ti»  a  series  of  Letters  on  Animal  Magnctimty 
mith  the  first  of  uihidk  toe  hope  to  present  our  readers  next 
weelc.     iV.  Wilmot  will  be  answered  next  week. 

Printed  and  psbilfebed  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Dake-etreet, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  have  already,  in  separate  articles,  pointed  out  the 
positive  and  negative  morality  of  religion — and  we  ob- 
served, that  the  one  was  adapted  for  the  new  world,  the 
other  for  the  old ;  that  there  was  a  morality  for  old 
Christianity,  and  a  morality  for  new  Christianity,  both 
contained  within  the  pages  of  the  same  book.  ^Ve  were 
obliged  to  be  brief  and  concise  upon  this  subject,  for  our 
little  work  will  not  admit  of  much  lengthened  discussion. 
We  shall  treat  the  doctrines  in  a  similar  manner,  only 
we  shall  bring  the  positive  and  negative  forward  together. 
First,  then,  we  are  told  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
evil— that  he  is  "  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity  ; 
just  and  right  is  he  ;"  that  his  spirit  strives  against  evil, 
and  is  grieved  by  evil,  and  is  an  enemy  to  evil.  Thia 
is  a  positive  »loctrine,  and  is  the  first  principle  of  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  this  evil  world.  In  opjiosition  to  tliit  we 
are  told— that  God  is  the  author  of  both  the  good  and 
the  evil—"  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I,  the  Lord, 
do  aU  these  things."  Isa.  xlv.  7.  "  He  sends  lying  spirits 
to  deceive  men,"  I  Kings  xxii.3»— "strong  delusions,  that 
they  may  believe  a  lie,"  1  Thess.  ii.  11.  "He  harden* 
men's  hearts,  and  makes  them  obstinate  that  he  may  de- 
stroy them,"  Deut.  ii.  30. "  He  causei  men  to  hate  and  de- 
ceive each  other,"  Psalm  cv.  25.  In  other  words,  he  does 
alt  tilings.  This  is  the  contrary  extreme  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  priests,  and  is  uught  in  the  Book.  The  priesu' 
say  the  Devil  does  all  these  evil  things.  Then,  pray, 
who  is  the  Devil  }  Compare  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  with 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  and  you  may  make  a  shrewd  guess. 
The  first  says,  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
•gainst  David,  and  he  {the  Lord)  moved  David  to 
number  the  jieople,"  &c.  The  second,  speaking  of  the 
very  same  circumstance,  says,  "  And  Satan  provoked 
David  to  number  the  people,"  &c.  Both  are  one.  This 
exactly  corresponds  widi  the  Science  of  Nature,  which 
divides  Nature  into  two  extremes— yet  these  extremes 
are  one,  although  diametrically  opposite.  Nothing  is 
more  oppose<I  to  love  than  hatred,  yet  one  mind  con- 
tains them  both.  God  and  Devil  are  the  two  extremes 
of  Nature,  which  it  is  now  the  business  of  men  to  regard 
as  one  mind.  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  tlie  joint  produc- 
tion of  both,  and  is  etrictly  correct  when  it  says  God  is 
no<  the  author  of  evil,  and  equally  correct  when  it  says 
he  is  the  author  of  evil.  For  if  you  call  ont  of  the  two 
extremes  God,  then  he  only  docs  one  half  of  the  work — 
the  Devil  does  the  other ;  but  if  you  call  the  two  ex- 
tremes God,  then  God  does  all  the  work.  Now,  the  old 
world  gives  the  name  of  God  to  one  extreme  only— 


hence  it  always  maintains  that  God  does  the  good  only  ; 
and,  as  men  differ  in  their  ideas  of  gootl,  they  conse- 
quently quarrel  about  what  is  divine,  and  what  is  not 
divine — what  is  God's  will,  and  what  is  not  God's  will ; 
but  in  the  second  stage  of  the  world,  the  time  of  Re- 
formation, men  will  unite  the  two  extremes,  and  regard 
all  Nature  as  God.  Then  God  will  be  the  author  of 
every  thing  that  takes  place ;  and  men  will  never  quarrel 
about  God's  will,  but  merely  consult  their  own  and  each 
other's  happiness — knowing,  that  whatever  is  done  in 
Nature,  must  of  necessity  be  th«  will  of  God.  It  is  by 
this  simple  trick  of  dividing  the  two  extremes,  and  re- 
presenting Satan  and  Go<l  as  two  distinct  beings,  instead 
of  two  principles  in  one  supreme  nature,  that  the  grand 
system  of  spiritual  division  has  been  kept  up.  It  is 
admirably  managed  in  the  Bible — a  cloud  is  thrown 
over  the  truth,  and  yet  the  trutli  is  let  out  very  fre- 
quently, and  is  abundantly  manifest  to  those  who  have 
been  initiated  into  the  secret.  No  art  of  individual  man 
could  have  done  it ;  it  is  beyond  all  the  craft  and  subtilty 
of  the  highest  wisdom  of  an  individual.  It  is  a  species 
of  inspiration  which  is  dccideilly  different  from  reason, 
but  by  no  means  superior  to  it,  as  the  priests  say.  On 
the  contrary,  vision  and  prophecy  are  the  lowest  grades 
of  mental  inspiration,  as  tliey  are  not  the  residt  of  indi- 
vidual knowledge  and  exercise  of  mind,  but  merely  im- 
preMions,  somewhat  analogous  to  instinct  in  animals, 
caused  by  involuntary  movements,  such  as  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  sleep,  which  are  not  voluntary  exercises  of 
mind,  but  produced  by  a  cause  imseardiable.  Religion 
arises  from  this  visonary  source — but  it  is  tlie  province 
of  reason  to  judge  and  arrange  the  SybiUleaves  which 
are  thus  scattered  in  profusion  from  the  wild  shrubbery 
of  Nature  ;  hence  it  is  written,  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye 
shall  judge  angels  .>"  Judgment  is  given  to  man  ;  he  i« 
not  to  follow  blindly,  like  a  slave ;  but  to  think,  like  a 
son.  Evil  reigns  until  man  dares  to  be  a  Judge  of  what 
he  has  hitherto  feared  to  approach. 

AVith  this  solution  of  ih»  riddle— which  applies  to  all 
other  religions  as  well  as  Christianity — the  contradictions 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  mysticism  in  general,  become  per- 
fectly intelligible.  Thus,  for  insUnce,  it  seems  very 
ridiculous  in  the  Lord,  after  giving  the  law  to  Moses, 
and  specifying  so  many  particulars  respecting  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  to  say  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
after  speaking  contemptuously  of  those  very  ordinances, 
"  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning  burnt- offerings  and  sacrifices ;"  and  after 
speaking  so  highly  in  favour  of  the  law  which  he  gave  to 
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Mose«,  to  say,  "  I  gave  them  statutes  which  were  nat 
good,  and  judgments  by  which  a  man  could  not  live." 
Ezek.  XX.  25.  But  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
Science  of  Nature,  and  the  action  of  the  two  opposite 
extremes  in  hostility,  until  man,  by  experience  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  Were  this  opposition  not  kept  up  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  human  mind  could  not  be  exercised — 
man  could  not  possibly  be  a  rational  being.  No  man, 
surely,  can  be  so  silly  as  to  affirm  that  mankind  could 
acc[uire  knowledge  without  strife.  It  is  a  law  of  Nature 
— and  being  a  law  of  Nature,  why  should  it  not  be  a  law 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  book  of  Nature  .^  But  the 
strife  is  over  when  you  have  discovered  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Science  of  Nature. 

When  God  gave  the  law  to  man,  the  Serpent,  the 
opposite  extreme,  immediately  opposed  it.    The  spirit  of 
law  said,  "  Do  lliis ;"  the  spirit  of  Uberty  said,  "  Do  it 
not."    These  are  both  good  principles.    Law  is  neces- 
sary to  order ;  and  even  a  foolish  law  is  better  than  none, 
for  it  trains  the  mind  to  regularity  and  self-control,  or 
liberty  ;  but  the  spirit  of  disobedience  is  indispensable — 
for  the  law  which  is  suitable  for  one  period  of  life,  is  not 
suitable  for  another.    As  man  advances  in  knowledge,  he 
becomes  discontented  with  the  fetters  to  which  he  was 
reconciled  in  ignorance ;   this  discontentment  produces 
disobedience  and  rebellion ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience the  law  is  changed,  and  suited  to  the  progress  of 
the  mind.     Were  it  not  for  the  spirit  of  rebeUion,  law 
would  remain  the  same  for  ever.     The  spirit  of  rebellion 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Serpent,  or  knowledge ;  the  Serpent 
is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  by  hstening  to  the  Serpent,  man 
got  wisdom,  and  the  Serpent  will  finally  conduct  him  to 
the  haven  of  rest.   He  meets  with  much  evil  by  the  way, 
however,  for  he  has  the  law  to  combat.     Were  it  not  for 
the  law,  he  would  run  wild  into  excess ;  the  law  is  a 
check,  but  a  check  which  always  yields,  as  man  acquires 
knowledge  to  resist  it ;  it  will  fly  before  us,  gradually 
diminishing  in  power,  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
acquire  knowledge.     Without  the  Lord  to  give  a  law, 
we  should  run  mad — without  the  Serpent  to  prompt  us 
to  rebel,  we  should  become  stagnant  for  ever ;   the  Lord 
and  the  Serpent,  therefore,  are  our  two  instructors.   But 
it  said  the  Serpent,  the  Devil,  shall  be  destroyed,  his  head 
shall  be  bruised.  Most  assuredly;  for  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  spirit  of  rebellion  shall  die.    Good  laws  shall  at 
length  prevail,  and  the  voice  of  the  tempter  shall  bejcom- 
paratively  heard  no  more.   But  shall  we  abuse  the  Serpent 
for  his  temptations?     Without  these  temptations,  we 
should  never  have  progressed  to  redemption  and  intellec- 
tual union.    No;  "  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light."    All  evil  is  temporary  by  nature,  and 
is  converted  into  ultimate  and  everlasting  good.     The 
Devil  (that  is,  the  evil)  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone — ever  burning,  and  never  consumed,  because 
evil  is  infinite ;  as  we  destroy  one  species,  another  of  a 
minor  order  appears ;  and  we  go  on  decreasing  and  de- 
stroying to  eternity,  but  never  done.   It  is  an  everlasting 
yictory  of  good  over  evil—eternal  punishment  to  the 
one,  everlasting  glory  to  the  other.    What  a  splendid 
system  it  is  !  how  sublime  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts. 


and  how  confouuding  to  all  the  absurdities  of  priests  and 
infidels,  who  talk  of  these  glorious  subjects  without  the 
sUghtest  cemprehensio)!  of  them — the  one  making  them 
monstrous  with  cruelty  and  injustice — the  other,  in  igno- 
rance, identifying  them  with  the  doctrine  of  the  priests, 
and  treating  them  with  scorn  ! 

The  positive  and  negative  are  seen  in  every  doctrine. 
Thus  faith  and  works  have  divided  the  church  in  all  ages. 
One  says  justification  by  faith;  the  other,  justification  by 
works ;  the  former  is  called  the  evangelical,  and  is  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  St.  Paul ;  the  second  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  would  be  well  if  people, 
before  they  contended  such  points,  would  first  define  their 
terms.    What  is  faith  ?     Can  a  man  have  faith  in  God 
without  faith  in  man  ?     No  !     "  He  that  saith  he  loveth 
God,  and  loveth  not  his  brother,  is  a  liar ;"  and  he  who 
says  he  believes  in  God,  and  believeth  not  his  brother,  is 
a  liar  also ;  "  for  if  he  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  V 
And  if  he  believe  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  believe  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?     But 
the  Christian  says  he  beUeves  God  through  his  servants. 
And  who  are  his  servants .''    The  prophets.    Then  do  you 
believe  in  Maliomet .''     No,  says  the  Christian.     Do  you 
believe  in  Emanuel  Swedenborg  ?     No,  says  the  Chris- 
tian.    Do  you  believe  in  Joanna  Southcotte  ?     No,  says 
the  Christian.   Then  you  do  not  believe  in  God ;  you  are 
an  infidel.  But  the  Christian  replies,  "  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ."   Which  of  the  Jesus  Christs  do  you  believe  in  ? 
There  are  three  Jesus  Christs.     There  is  a  Jesus  Christ 
who  was  crucified  on  Mount  Calvary  by  the  priests ;  and 
there  is  a  Jesus  Christ  who  is,  or  is  to  be,  "formed  in  us, 
the  hope  of  glory" — a  spiritual  Christ,  who  never  leaves 
the  church,  and  who  is'still  hanging  on  the  cross  between 
two  thieves,  who  reject  and  revile  him ;  and  there  is  a 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  church  itself:  ^' Ye  are  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular."     Which  of  these 
three  Christs  do  you  believe  in  ?   7  trust  I  believe  in  them 
all,  says  the  Christian.     Then  why  don't  you  believe  in 
Joanna  Southcotte,  or  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  in  popery, 
or  any  other  sectarianism,  which  are  all  members  of  the 
visible  church,  or  the  body  of  Christ,  who  said  that  his 
spirit  would  continue  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  the 
world.''     You  have  no  faith.  Sir;  you  are  an  impostor; 
for  faith  is  charity,  and  charity  believeth  aU  things  to  be 
from  God.  When  men  have  faith  in  God,  they  have  faith 
in  one  another;  and  when  they  have  faith  in  one  another, 
win  not  the  world  be  saved .''     Where  then  wiU  the  in- 
fidels be,  when  all  men  have  faith  ?  And  when  men  have 
faith  in  one  another,  will  not  good  works  follow .''    What 
is  faith  but  good  manners ;  and  what  are  good  works  but 
the  same  ?     Justification  by  faith,  and  justification  by- 
works,  are  one  and  the  same — but  the  simpletons  do  not 
see  the  trick  of  the  Serpent.     [We  speak  entirely  of  this 
life,  for  the  sake  of  infidels.     We  do  not  allude  to  the 
other;  but  as  the  analogies  of  Nature  are  perfect,  what  is 
true  of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other.  Our  Christian  readers 
may  therefore  apply  the  argument  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  salvation  for  this  old  man  of  the  old  world ;  for 
""there  is  no  faith  on  the  earth ;"  it  is  the  new  man  only 
that  can  be  saved ;  the  curse  is  upon  the  other— he  is  an 
infideL 
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By  taking  their  stand  upon  one  side  of  a  proposition, 
and  opposing  the  other,  division  has  been  perpetuated, 
hatred  excited,  and  cruelty  committed,  all  for  the  love  of 
€rod  and  the  good  of  mankind,  as  the  parties  imagined  ; 
or  by  adopting  the  Umited  sense  of  a  proposition,  and 
rejecting  the  general  sense,  the  same  division  follows. 
Thus  the  chureh  takes  only  one  of  the  three  Christs  for 
its  standard ;  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  own  bigotetl 
views,  it  takes  the  most  limited — the  image,  the  idol,  the 
individual  and  particular  man,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  church ;  and  it  rejects  the 
universal  spirit  of  truth  itself,  who  is  crucified  by  the 
Gentiies  as  his  model  was  crucified  by  the  Jews.  Little 
do  they  know  that  the  death  of  Christ  in  Jenualem  was 
but  a  type  of  the  crnciiixion  of  truth  in  the  church  by  the 
priests  and  the  infidels.  What  was  the  Jewish  churcli 
but  a  church  of  types,  from  the  sacrifice  of  beasts  to  the 
ncrifice  of  man  ?  there  was  no  substance  in  it,  no  good 
recnlting  from  blood-letting:  the  true  blood  is  the  prind. 
pie  of  action,  the  intellectual  life :  red  Hood  is  n»«rely 
the  animal  life,  the  type  of  the  other.  The  true  sacrifice 
ttt  sin,  then,  is  the  intellectual  blood  of  the  old  world — 
tint  is  the  principle  of  error :  when  this  blood  is  shed, 
man  shall  )>e  really  and  literally  satciL  For  as  Christ  ha4l 
two  natures,  a  human  and  divine,  so  hM  the  church  ;  ami 
as  Christ's  human  nature  was  destroyed,  and  afterwards 
glorified,  so  also  is  the  fate  of  the  church  :  it  mvsi  die — 
it  mast  be  crucified  between  the  believer  and  the  infidel, 
who  shall  die  along  with  it ;  and  as  the  one  thief  cursed 
him  as  he  died,  and  the  other  thief  pitied  him,  so  aUo 
shall  it  be  io  the  original — the  infidel  shall  revile  the 
church  as  it  dies,  and  the  believer  shall  pity  it,  and  pray 
to  be  partaker  of  its  glory.  When  it  revives,  be  shall  be 
partaker,  and  so  shall  the  other;  for  Irath  are  equal  in 
error  and  guilt,  and  both  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  refor- 
mation ;  they  shall  no  more  be  two  parties,  but  one. 
Therefore  paradice  is  proraisecl  to  one  only;  i.e.  to  Faith; 
for  by  faith  alone  can  the  world  be  saved  ;  but  it  must  be 
catholic,  or  universal,  faith. 

Thns  it  appears  that  Christ  in  not  yet  dead.  The  divrdi 
nChri8t,and  there  can  be  no  salration  until  it  be  diHi»y  <<L 
"  Crucify  it,  crucify  it !"  for  there  is  immortality  within 
it — it  will  rise  again  :  it  will  die  in  corruption,  it  will  be 
raised  in  incomiption,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoo, 
unless  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  k 
abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringpth  forth  much  fruit." 
The  Jews  are  right ;  they  rejeotefl  Christ  because  he  did 
not  bring  deliverance  ;  but  neither  party  knew  that  Christ 
was  the  whole  church,  and  mit  an  individual  only.  The 
Christians  were  right  in  receiving  him,  for  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Messiah  Church,  which  must  be  crucified 
before  the  world  be  saved.  The  C'hristians  received  the 
founder,  and  mistook  him  for  the  whole  substance,  and 
the  only  saviour.  The  Jews  reject  the  founder  until  he 
has  finished  his  work,  and  his  body  be  complete.  They 
are  both  wrong  ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  will  shake 
hands  as  brothers,  and  acknowledge  that  all  was  right,  and 
that  it  was  a  crafty  old  serpent,  who  played  a  long,  long 
cunning  trick  upon  them,  which  all  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  could  not  discover;  and  yet  it  is  so  very  simple 
that  a  child  may  understand  it. 


If  these  things  be  not  so,  pray  what  is  the  use  of  telling 
us  that  Christ  is  the  "  lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  ?"  or  of  St.  Paul  teaching  the  Colossians  (i.  24.) 
that  the  sufiferings  of  Christ  were  not  yet  completed,  in. 
asmuch  as  they  were  going  on  in  him  and  other  suffering 
members  of  the  church.  The  whole  mystery  is  evident 
enough,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  merely  the  individual  repre- 
sentative of  the  church,  as  the  king  of  Britain  or  of  France 
is  the  representative  of  his  country.  Thus  we  say  France 
does  so  and  so,  merely  when  the  king  is  doing  it ;  and  so 
we  say  Christ  does  that  which  the  church  alone  can  do. 
And  what  can  it  do?  Why,  it  can  save  the  world,  after 
its  human  or  corrupt  nature  is  crucified,  for  there  is  a 
living  spirit  of  reformation  within  it.  It  is  the  Christian 
church  which  is  the  Messiah,  not  the  man  Christ  alone, 
who  is  merely  the  founder,  or  first  man  Adam  of  the 
church — the  root  of  the  tree.  The  Christian  church  is 
the  king  of  churches,  as  the  Messiah  is  the  king  of  kings. 
But  the  Messiah  can  never  save  the  world  until  he  die  for 
its  sins.  It  is  only  after  the  Messiah  is  cut  off  that  he 
will  make  an  end  of  sin,  for  bis  first  nature  is  an  evil  n^ 
ture ;  according  to  the  everUsting  law  of  God,  the  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  hut  first. 

It  is  this  individualism  which  leatls  men  astray  upon 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  politics  and  religion— 
the  conferring  upon  an  individual  the  titles,  attributes, 
and  honoura  which  belong  to  the  whole  race.  This  lea^s 
them  astray  on  the  subject  of  monarchy,  in  teaching  them 
to  ascribe  a  divine  right  to  a  particular  person  or  family, 
instead  of  investing  the  sovereignty  in  the  whole  people, 
with  an  elective  representative.  It  corresponds  minutely 
with  religion :  the  same  error  has  let!  men  to  regard  the 
single  person  of  Clirist  as  the  whole  Messiah  and  sacrifice 
for  sins,  and  peculiarly  sacred,  like  the  king's  person ; 
whilst  the  church  itself  is  accounted  nothing — a  mere 
blank.  The  order  must  be  totally  reversed — the  indivi. 
dual  must  come  to  nothing,  and  the  mass  must  be  set  up. 
The  mass  is  God — the  individual  is  man,  and  the  worship 
of  the  individual  is  idolatry  ;  but  the  worship  of  the  man 
is  the  worship  of  God,  who  speaks,  thinks,  and  acta  in 
each  and  all. 

Christ  then  i«  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  as  the 
typical  Christ  said  to  his  followers,  '*  my  body  is  broken 
for  you,"  so  is  the  great  Christ  broken  and  clivided  into 
ten  thousand  fragments,  sects,  and  parties,  to  be  united 
again  in  the  day  of  redemption.  "  He  that  scattereth 
Israel  shall  gather  him  again;"  the  very  same  name  that 
has  dividinl  them  shall  collect  them.  There  is  no  other 
name  by  which  they  can  be  saved ;  for  that  name  has 
already  obtained  the  greatest  political,  ecclemuticd,  and 
literary  power,  such  as  no  other  name  oaa  riTal ;  and 
therefore,  like  a  sun  amidst  minor  bodies,  its  superior  at. 
tractive  influence  will  whirl  them  all  around  it.  Rivalry 
is  now  out  of  the  question ;  more  csiiecially  as  we  can  now 
rally  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  nature,  in 
support  of  New  Christianity,  to  the  confusion  of  all  secl»* 
rianism  and  every  syttem  ol  exclusive  salvation,  or  infi. 
del  negation. 

The  priests  have  erred,  and  all  believers  have  erred, 
but  they  have  erred  innocently.  They  knew  no  better; 
they  invented  no  system ;  systems  have  grown  in  the 
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course  of  ages  ;  and  the  priests  have  been  as  frequently 
tools  of  the  people  as  the  people  of  the  priests.  It  was  all 
in  accordance  with  the  system  or  plan  of  Nature^  who 
divides  herself  into  two  stages  of  error  and  truth;  she  has 
built  the  old  world  up  with  erroneous  conceptions^  accord- 
ing to  her  everlasting  rule  of  action,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  everlasting  rule,  she  will,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  remove  the  veil  from  the  human  mind,  and 
show  men  the  truth  much  nearer  than  they  imagined. 
"  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,"  only  it  is 
a  parable  at  present ;  but  the  days  of  parables  are  about 
to  close  for  ever ;  nevertheless,  they  cannot  close  till  all 
the  great  parables  of  Nature  are  expounded :  he  who  ex- 
pects to  get  rid  o£  them  otherwise  is  no  philosopher- 
he  is  a  mere  simpleton. 

It  is  evident  from  these  observations,  that  the  propo- 
sition "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah"  is  both  true  and  not 
true.  He  is  the  Messiah,  inasmuch  as  he  founded  the 
Messiah  Church,  which  contains,  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
rupt nature,  the  elements  of  a  perfect  system,  which  must 
be  established  when  the  corrupt  nature  is  destroyed,  as 
its  founder  was ;  and  he  is  not  the  Messiah,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  beginning  of  a  work  of  evil,  which  was  not  to 
bring  to  peace,  but  a  sword  ;  not  to  gather,  but  to  scatter. 
The  Jews  are  still  right  in  this  respect  at  least,  and  the 
Gentiles  are  right  in  another  ;  and  the  infidels  are  right 
in  abusing  the  past  system  as  a  work  of  iniquity.  But 
all  the  three  are  blind  to  its  real  meaning  and  tendency. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Being  requested  by  a  correspondent  to  illustrate  in  a 
simple  and  intelligible  manner  the  process  by  which  we 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  very  great  ignorance,  and  conscqyently  doubt, 
prevails  in  the  popular  mind  upon  that  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  demonstration  alone  can  remove:  we  shall 
adopt  the  plainest  and  simplest  mode  of  illustration  which 
at  present  occurs  to  us. 

It  is  by  means  of  trigonometry,  or  the  science  of  tri- 
angles, that  all  these  discoveries  are  made.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  trigonometry — spherical  and  plane.  The 
latter  deals  in  straight  lines,  is  very  simple,  and  will  suit 
our  purpose  most  satisfactorily.  An  angle  is  the  diver- 
gence of  two  straight  lines  from  a  point,  thus: 


The  angle  is  always  measured  by  degrees  of  a  circle, 
never  by  feet  or  inches,  as  a  straight  line  is.  A  circle  has 
always  360  degrees,  whether  it  be  a  large  circle  or  a  small 
circle.  Now  suppose  one  leg  of  the  compasses  placed  on 
the  point  of  the  angle,  and  the  other  drawing  a  circle 
through  the  lines  round  about  the  point ;  then,  in  order  to 
measure  the  angle,  you  divide  your  circle  into  360  parts, 
and  measure  how  many  of  these  parts  or  degrees  your 
angle  consists  of,  and  that  is  the  size  of  your  angle. 
The  fourth  part  of  a  circle  is  always  90  degrees,  and  is 
called  a  right  angle,  less  than  90  is  an  acute,  greater  than 
90  an  obtuse — three  kinds  in  all. 


^Vhen  you  have  a  triangle  to  measure,  therefore,  you 
must  measure  the  degrees  of  the  angles  before  you  can 
proceed  to  work,  and  you  must  have  the  length  of  one 
of  the  sides  given,  because  the  length  of  the  sides 
makes  no  difference  in  the  degrees  of  the  angle.  You 
might  extend  these  two  lines  to  one  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  the  angle  remain  the  same  in  size,  about  30  degrees, 
or  the  third  part  of  a  quadrant;  but  if  you  have  one  of 
the  sides  given,  and  the  angles,  you  can  easily  find  out 
the  other  sides  by  simple  proportion — as  the  size  of  any 
angle  is  to  the  length  of  its  opposite  side,  so  is  the  size  of 
any  other  angle  to  its  opposite  side. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  reader  must  take  for 
granted  at  present,  namely,  that  every  triangle,  of  what- 
ever shape  it  be,  contains  the  same  number  of  degrees  in 
its  three  angles;  the  three  united  are  always  180 — if 
then  two  angles  are  given,  the  third  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  two  from  180.  Now  a  right  angle  is  always 
90,  and  is  made  by  two  lines  perpendicular  to  each 
other ;  every  perpendicular  line,  therefore,  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  line  it  stands  on.  A  house  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  ground.  The  corners  of  a  book  are 
right  angles.  Now  the  Shepherd  has  four  corners,  each 
of  these  is  90  degrees,  in  all  360.  But  suppose  you  di- 
vide it  from  corner  to  corner,  you  make  two  triangles  of 
it,  of  180  each.  If  then  a  triangle  has  a  right  angle,  and 
one  of  the  acute  angles  be  given,  subtract  that  one  from 
90,  and  you  get  the  other.  Apply  this  now  to  practice. 
I  want  to  know  the  height  of  the  London  Monument.  I 
measure  a  certain  distance  from  it,  say  one  hundred  feet; 
this  is  one  side  of  a  triangle;  then  I  take  the  angle  of 
the  top  of  the  Monument  with  a  quadrant,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose;  and  having  done  so,  I  make  my 
calculation. 


As  the  angle  at  the  top  (which  is  what  the  angle  of  the 
quadrant  wants  of  90)  is  to  100  feet,  so  is  the  acuta  angle 
of  the  quadrant  to  the  height  of  the  Monument.  The  truth 
of  this  calculation  may  be  determined  by  a  plumb-line 
from  the  Monument.  It  is  infallible.  We  can  demonstrate 
it  by  actual  measurement  on  earth  a  thousand  ways.    All 
the  difficulty,  therefore,  in  applying  it  to  the  heavens,  is  to 
find  a  base,  or  one  side  of  the  triangle,  and  one  of  the 
angles.     The  base  which  is  generally  taken  is  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  the  length  of  a  line  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  the  circumference :  this  in  round 
numbers  we  shall  call  4,000  miles.     Now  we  must  find 
the  angle  of  the  heavenly  body,  and  here  is  all  the  diffi- 
culty.    This  angle  is  called  the  parallax;  and  if  you  can 
find  the  parallax,  you  find  the  distance,  with  only  a  short 
calculation  with  your  pencil.     If  the  moon  was  attached 
to  the  earth  like  the  top  of  the  Monument,  it  would  be 
easy  to  measure  it,  for  we  would  do  it  as  we  did  the 
Monument;  but  we  must  scheme  a  little  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

The  earth  is  spherical,  and  as  objects  retreat  from  the 
eye  they  disappear,  going  downwards  towards  another 
hemisphere.    Thus  at  sea  a  ship's  hull  disappears  before 
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the  mast,  and  at  last  merely  the  mast-head  is  visible.  So 
it  is  with  mountains,  and  the  higher  the  mountain,  the 
longer  it  keeps  in  sight.  Suppose  in  a  dark  evening  a 
large  globe  of  fire  above  your  head,  one  mile  high,  moving 
round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  like  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  is,  one  thousand  miles  an  hour;  being  only 
one  mile  from  you,  it  would  disappear  almost  instantly, 
dow^n,  like  the  ship's  masts,  behind  the  curve  of  the 
earth;  were  it  ten  miles  high,  it  would  take  longer  time; 
1,000  miles  high,  longer  still;  2+0,000,  Uke  the  Moon, 
longer  still;  95,000,000,  like  the  Sun,  longer  gtill ;  as 
far  ofP  as  the  stars,  still  longer.  It  is  by  comparing  these 
movements  that  we  find  the  parallax. 

The  Earth  revolves  on  its  axis  in  94  hours,  and  it 
causes  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to  appear  to  revolve.  Now 
if  the  Moon  revolves  the  whole  circle  in  2i,  she  ought  to 
revolve  one  half  in  12.  Suppose,  then,  she  rises  vertical 
due  east,  and  sets  due  west,  she  ought  to  take  13  hours 
exactly  to  describe  one  half  of  her  circuit ;  but  one  half 
of  her  circuit  is  as  low  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  we 
lose  sight  of  her  at  the  horizon ;  she  must  therefore  take 
less  than  12  hours. 


U'hat  she  wants  of  12  hours  is  double  the  parallax,  or 
angle  at  the  moon  (m),  made  by  drawing  two  lines  from 
the  moon  to  the  spectator  and  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  small  angle  at  the  centre 
(r)  made  by  drawing  one  line  to  the  moon  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  another  line  (co)  parallel  to  the  horizon  on  a 
level  with  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Having  got  this 
angle,  which  is  nearly  a  degree,  we  find  that  the  moon 
is  (>0  scmidiametcrs  of  the  earth  from  us.  The  sun 
would  have  a  smaller  parallax,  because  it  is  farther  off; 
and  you  find  that  the  farther  off  you  go,  the  smaller  the 
angle  at  the  centre  becomes,  so  that  at  the  fixetl  stars  it 
is  so  small  that  it  seems  to  touch  the  lower  horizontal 
line ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  parallax  of  the  fixed 
stars  is  immeasurably  small,  so  that  a  base  of  i,000  miles 
cannot  make  a  visible  divergence  of  the  two  lines  of  the 
angle,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  conclude  that  the 
stars  arc  immeafurably  distant.  The  moon's  parallax  is 
56  minutes,  42  seconds  ;  the  sun's  is  only  a  few  seconds. 
The  figure  illustrates  the  parallax  of  both  sun  and  moon. 
It  is  evi<lent,  in  looking  at  the  figure,  that  the  nearer 
an  object  is  to  the  earth,  the  smaller  is  the  number  of 
degrees  of  a  circle  which  it  describes  between  rising  and 
setting.  Take  your  pencil,  and  draw  two  or  more  circles 
at  different  distances  around  the  circle  representing  the 
irth,  and  you  will  find  that  the  farther  off  you  go,  the 
Lirgcr  the  arc  becomes,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a 
semicircle;  you  may  draw  one  so  near  that  between  the 
two  horizons  there  are  not  &  degrees,  another  has  10, 


another  100,  another  170,  another  17 J),  another  179  and 
a  fraction;  it  never  can  be  180,  because  the  horizontal 
line  is  not  so  low  as  the  centre.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  greater  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body,  the  longer  it 
is  above  the  horizon;  therefore  supposing  the  sun,  moon, 
and  a  star,  to  set  off  from  the  same  spot,  the  moon 
would  set  first,  the  sun  would  set  next,  and  the  star  next. 

There  are  other  methods  of  calculation  besides  this. 
This  is  so  simple,  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  was 
guessed  by  Pythagoras  two  thousand  years  ago.  Our  in- 
struments are  now  so  very  accurate,  that  we  can  measure 
the  thousandth,  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  degree  would  be  no  great  difliculty. 
But  with  all  this  nicety  we  cannot  measure  the  parallax 
of  a  star.  We  cannot  even  measure  its  annual  parallax 
with  a  base  of  two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  for  we  are 
in  June  two  hundred  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  we  are  in  December.  Yet  this  immense 
base  of  a  triangle  is  such  a  hair-breadth  compared  to  their 
distance,  that  it  won't  make  an  angle  so  large  that  our 
delicate  instruments  can  measure  it.  Could  we  get  the 
parallax,  the  difficulty  is  all  over;  the  mode  of  calculation 
is  certain  and  infallible.  But  still  we  are  justified  in  say. 
ing,  that  billions,  trillions,  and  nonillions  of  miles  must  be 
the  result  of  the  measurement  when  it  is  accomplished. 

AVhat  a  splendid  idea  this  gives  of  Nature's  immen. 
sity !  How  marvellotu  are  all  her  works !  in  wisdom  and 
power  she  has  made,  and  Bui>crintend8  them  all !  ^Vliat 
is  impossible  to  her  ?  Wliat  puny  fools  are  they  who 
call  in  question  her  power  and  intelligence!  Philosophic 
grubs,  indeed,  who  are  a  blight  u]>un  the  intellect  and 
literature  of  tlie  age,  but  not  worse  than  they  who  make 
a  monster  of  that  power  divine,  in  whose  tranquil  bosom 
all  these  orbs  revolve,  from  whose  eternal  fountain  of  life 
their  inhabiunts  all  derive  their  being.  Gloomy  and  in- 
conclusive  also  roust  that  mind  be  that  can  contemplate 
this  sublime  scene,  and  not  anticipate  final  good  as  the 
result  of  all  its  movements.  Good  is  order  and  harmo- 
ny; it  reigns  supreme.  Evil  is  disorder  and  discord ;  it 
is  evidently  subordinate,  a  mere  servant  to  the  other. 
Its  existence  is  temporary;  it  is  made  for  destruction,  or- 
dainetl  to  be  a  victim.  Progress  is  upward  to  perfection. 
HTiy  then  should  mortals  indulge  in  gloomy  suicidal  phi- 
losophy, or  extinguish  that  lamp  of  hope  which  Nature 
herself  has  kindled  .'>  They  who  do  so  will  always  be  a 
wandering  shepherdless,  flock,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  and  the  Beast  upon  their 
forehead. 

AVhen  the  disUnce  of  the  sun  is  determineil,  the  dis- 
Unce  of  the  planets  is  easily  obtained;  for  when  they  arc 
at  their  greatest  elongation,  they  form  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle with  the  sun  and  us,  the  right  angle  being  at  the 
sun.  We  therefore  measure  the  number  of  degrees  be- 
tween the  sun  and  planet,  and  thus  we  find  all  the  angles 
and  one  of  the  sides;  the  other  two  sides  are  easily  found. 
There  are  many  ways  besides  this,  however,  and  when 
all  bear  testimony  to  each  other's  accuracy,  the  evidence 
is  complete.  In  such  immense  distances,  if  we  should 
err  even  a  million  of  miles  it  would  be  but  a  trifle,  only 
one  eighteen-hundredth  part  of  the  distance  of  Uranus. 
We  were  also  requested  to  explain  how  a  pound  of  lead 
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should  weigh"  heavier  in  Saturn  than  on  Earth.  Upon 
the  same  principle  as  a  large  magnet  attracts  with  greater 
power  than  a  small.  Saturn  is  a  much  more  powerful 
magnet  than  our  earth,  and  as  a  strong  man  will  lift  a 
weight  with  greater  rapidity  than  a  weak  man,  so  a  strong 
planet  will  attract  with  greater  power  and  rapidity  than  a 
weak  one.  We  judge  of  the  strength  of  Saturn  by  his 
size;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
material,  and  solidity,  and  attractive  power  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  size;  therefore  we  can  only  determine 
the  exact  weight  of  a  pound  in  Saturn,  by  supjming  that 
his  power  is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  bulk.  We  do  not 
find  it  exactly  so  in  nature,  not  even  in  magnets,  but 
nearly  so. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  the  calculations  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  made  by  logarithmic  tables, 
which  reduce  the  d^rees  of  a^  circle  to  the  standard  of  a 
straight  line;  without  these  it  would  be  very  tedious 
work,  for  a  mile  and  a  degree  are  two  very  different 
things. 

IT"- ___ 

FOOD. 

The  food  of  all  animals  consists  either  of  vegetables  or 
animals,  or  of  both.  The  stomachs  of  most  animals  are 
adapted  to  the  digestion  of  one  of  these  kinds  only  :  the 
stomachs  of  a  small  number  of  species  are  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  both  &nimal  and  vegetable  food,  in  which  is 
included  the  human  species.  Man  may  support  himself, 
like  beasts  of  prey,  by  means  of  flesh  alone.  The  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  our  globe  derive  their  subsistence 
from  vegetables ;  a  considerable  portion  of  this  population 
lives  on  a  mixture  of  vegetables  and  animals,  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  world  hve  on  animals  only.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  these  three  modes  of 
subsistence  is  most  conducive  to  the  health  and  strength 
of  man ;  because  those  nations  which  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  article  of  food,  always  differ  from  one  another 
in  a  variety  of  other  important  circumstances.  There 
appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  a  simple  ve- 
getable diet  to  be  superior  to  a  diet  compounded  of  vege- 
tables and  animals.  The  English  nation  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  people  using  a  mixed  diet.  The  Hin- 
doos and  Chinese  are  examples  of  people  living  on  a  sim- 
ple vegetable  diet;  to  these  maybe  added  the  African 
Indians,  who  live  on  maize,  or  Indian  com.  There  are 
no  grounds  for  believing  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  infe- 
rior to  the  English  in  health  and  strength :  the  African 
Indians  are  confessedly  stronger  than  Europeans,  With- 
out going  so  far  from  home,  the  Irish  people  afford  us 
good  demonstration,  that  men  living  on  vegetables  only 
are  as  strong  as  men  living  partly  on  vegetable  and  partly 
on  animal  food ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  an  Irisliman's 
day's  labour  far  exceeds  that  of  an  Englishman.  Although 
a  man's  health  or  strength  is  not  much  affected  by  the 
kind  of  food  which  he  is  accustomed  to  consume,  yet  he 
cannot  suddenly  change  his  food  without  greatly  endan- 
gering his  health.  Sudden  changes  in  physics  and  in 
morals  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 

With  relation  to  bodily  health  and  strength,  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  whether  a  nation  subsists  on 
flesh  or  vegetables,  or  on  a  mixture  of  flesh  and  vegeta- 


bles :  but  with  relation  to  happiness,  the  mode  of  subsist- 
ence is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  number 
of  people  a  certain  quantity  of  land  will  sustain,  when 
producing  vegetable  food,  is  ten  or  twenty  times  as  great 
as  the  number  which  could  be  maintained  by  the  same 
land  employed  in  pasturing  cattle.  The  strength  of  a 
nation  is  in  general  proportional  to  its  population  :  the 
nation  living  on  animal  food  would  therefore  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  bordering  agricultural  nation,  possessing  an 
equal  extent  of  territory,  and  the  pasturing  nation  will  tlms 
lose  its  liberty  and  happiness.  But  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  blindly  fulfilled  by  man ; — men  always 
act  by  instinct,  never  by  calculation.  No  nation  ever 
increased  its  population  in  order  to  increase  its  powers. 
The  conversion  of  a  pastoral  into  an  agricultural  nation, 
was  never  grounded  on  a  calculation  proving  tlie  advan- 
tages of  such  a  change.  It  is  the  instinctive  desire  of 
having  children  which  is  constantly  operating  in  the  trans, 
mutation  of  pastoral  into  agricultural  nations.  Men  love 
rather  to  change  their  food  than  to  be  without  children  : 
it  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  them,  to  live  on  vegetables  and 
have  children,  than  to  live  on  flesh  and  have  no  children, 
which  is  the  alternative  presented  by  nature.  Some  peo- 
ple are  of  opinion,  that  the  habitual  eating  of  flesh  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  but  others,  with 
more  reason,  think,  that  an  Indian  sits  down  to  his  rice 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  an  Englishman  does  to  his 
round  of  beef — the  one,  certain  of  rising  up  with  rein- 
vigorated  powers  and  light  spirits,  the  other,  having  a 
good  prospect  of  a  long  hour  of  heaviness  and  languor, 
with  the  chance  of  an  indigestion. 

Theae  are  three  kinds  of  food  on  which  man  may  sub- 
sist, viz.  flesh,  seeds,  and  roots.  As  it  is  manifestly  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  know  which  of  these  three 
kinds  of  food  is  the  best  for  man,  I  shall  proceed  to  set 
before  my  readers  the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another. 
I  intend,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  what  proportions  of 
nourishment  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  yield,  according 
as  it  produces  flesh,  seeds,  or  roots :  in  the  next  place,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  what  proportions  of  nourishment 
can  be  raised  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  according  as 
it  is  bestowed  on  the  production  of  cattle,  seeds,  or  roots. 
To  obtain  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  each 
kind  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  a  single  man, 
or  a  certain  population,  in  good  health,  experiments  must 
be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  To  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  average  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  land  and  of 
a  given  quantity  of  labour  in  a  country  such  as  England, 
there  must  be  a  general  national  return  of  all  the  lands 
in  culture,  of  their  produce,  and  of  the  labour  expended 
on  them.  In  the  absence  of  such  experiments  and  such 
returns,  we  must  trust  to  the  observation  of  individuals 
for  an  approximation  to  these  averages.  However,  the 
result  of  the  observations  of  individuals  will  serve  all  use- 
ful purposes  nearly  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  most  cor- 
rect national  returns.  There  does  not  exist  any  great 
difference  of  opinion,  among  men  best  acquainted  with 
the  subjects,  respecting  the  above-mentioned  averages. 
The  following  assumptions,  it  is  expected,  will  be  found 
midway  between  the  highest  and  lowest  averages  com- 
monly assumed. 
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I  will  first  assume  that  two  pounds  of  meat  nourish  as 
much  as  three  pounds  of  wheat,  or  four  pounds  of  barley, 
or  five  pounds  of  oats,  or  ten  pounds  of  potatoes.  In  the 
next  place,  I  will  assume  the  average  annual  produce  of 
an  acre  of  land  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of 
fleshy  or  twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat,  or  thirty  .two 
bushels  of  barley,  or  forty  bushels  of  oats,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  (exclusive  of  seed)  ;  or  by 
weight,  the  net  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  to  be  one  of  the 
following: — meat  140  lbs. ;  wheat  1440  lbs.;  barley 
1 600  lbs. ;  oats  2000  lbs. ;  potatoes  17,500  lbs. ;  hence 
the  proportion  of  people  maintained  by  each  acre  will 
be : — in  meat  70  ;  wheat  480 ;  barley  400 ;  oats  400 ; 
potatoes  1750;  and  since  three  pounds  of  wheat  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  daily  allowance  for  a  fulUgrown  man, 
the  last  numbers  will  represent  the  number  of  days  such 
a  man  can  live  on  an  acre  producing  these  difficrent  kinds 
of  food.  The  last  numbers  also  show,  that  an  acre  of 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  possesses  nearly  equal  powers  of 
nourishing.  ^Ve  may  say,  generally,  that  an  acre  of  lanfi 
in  animal  food  will  sustain  a  man  teventy  dayt;  an  acre 
in  corn  will  sustain  him  /our  htuuired  and  twentg  ikiyt ; 
and  an  acre  of  potatoes  one  thotuandHM  hundred  and  eighty 
daps:  that  is,  the  quantities  of  nourishment  supplied  by 
an  acre  in  cattle,  corn,  and  potatoes,  will  be  »»  the  num. 
bers  one,  Hr,  and  twenty-four,  respectively.  In  other 
words,  a  given  territory  in  com  will  maintain  W.r  times 
as  large  a  population  as  the  same  territory  would  in  pas. 
ture ;  and  a  given  territory  in  potatoes  will  maintain  your 
times  as  'many  people  as  the  same  territory  would  in 
tcim.-^Edmond»tPnuticed  Moral  and  Political  Eoomomy. 
{To  he em/eMeiin  our  next.) 

LETTERS  ON  TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTKR  I. 

Dkau  Shepherd, — The  Science  of  Nature  ia  but  a 
fragment,  if  it  docs  not  oomprdiend  and  emfanoe  all 
Uic  forms  and  shapas  under  which  that  mysterious 
power,  which  is  the  life  and  the  light,  reveaia  itadf  to 
the  attentive  eye  of  the  observer.  I  know  that  it  is  your 
ardent  wish  to  concentrate  within  one  great  focua  tlic 
different  modes  of  intellectual  perception ;  and  it  is 
merely  the  universality  to  whidi  you  aim,  that  gives  me 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  some  ideas  upon  a  sal^t, 
wliicb  at  first  sight  must  startle  a  great  numir  «f  our 
contemporaries,  who,  immured  as  it  were  in  the  cata- 
comb  uf  partial  systems,  think  every  thing  a  folly  which 
docs  not  agree  with  the  assumed  infallioility  of  their 
puny  notions. 

However,  m  order  to  be  perfectly  understood,  I  shall 
pnamtf  under  the  shape  of  axioms,  some  general  propo. 
ritioos,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  erident  to  every  one 

who  is  desirous  to  lend  his  attention  to  the  philosopny  of 

Nature. 

I.  All  olijects  in  the  universe  are  hving  and  organic. 

They   appear   in  tlie   movement  of  time,   and  in  the 

formation  of  space. 
«  Time  ana  space  are  neither  the  attributes  of  the 

objects,  nor  mere  mentalities ;  hot  necessary  relations 

between  the  body  and  the  mind. 
3.  Because  objects  are  existing,  they  must  exist  at 

some  time,  and  must  occupy  some  space.     The  existence 

in  time  is  comprehended  Dy  the  mind,  as  the  relation  of 

succession ;  the  co-existence  in  space  gives  to  the  mind 


the  relation  of  co.existence.  What  exists  in  time  can  be 
calculated  by  the  higher  mathematics,  under  the  form  of 
fluxion.  The  relation  of  coexistence  gives  birth  to 
geometry,  trigonometry. 

4.  All  objects  which  appear  in  time  and  space  may  be 
considered,  in  relation  to  the  universe,  as  integral,  or- 
ganic parts  of  Nature  ;  considered  singly,  they  must  be 
considered  as  living  organic  beings,  endowed  with  greater 
or  less  independence. 

5.  Consequently,  all  objects  of  Nature  have  a  two- 
fold relation  ;  first,  to  the  whde  of  which  they  are  part — 
secondly,  to  themselves  as  individuals.  The  relation  of 
individuals  to  tliemselves  is  manifested  by  tlie  law  of 
self-preservation. 

6.  When  the  living  beings  (objects)  come  in  contact, 
there  arises,  according  to  the  law  of  individual  self. 
preservation,  a  living  action  and  reaction — each  of  the 
two  wishing  to  preserve  itself,  endeavours  to  destroy 
or  overpower  the  other.  "NVhen  this  occurs,  the  only 
possible  results  are  either  assimilation  of  one  thing  witn 
the  other — that  is,  the  formation  of  a  new  organic  being, 
(as,  for  instance,  water  is  formed  by  oxycen  and  hy- 
drogen,) or  there  arises  a  new  process  of  hfe,  in  which 
the  two  organic  betogs  stand  to  eadi  other  in  the  relation 
of  p<darity  ;  the  most  powerful  assuming  the  form  of 
positive  IS  ^,  the  other  tlie  form  of  negative  =s  — . 

7.  But,  since  nothing  in  ilie  world  stands  insulated, 
or  by  itself,  but  is  always  in  relation  to  other  beinffs, 
consequently  in  continual  action  and  reaction,  the  polar 
relations  arc  to  be  found  both  in  the  largest  and  smallest 
circles  of  life ;  so  much  so,  that  polarity  may  be  re. 
garded  as  the  fundamental  law  of  tne  universe.  Hence 
arises  the  phenomemm  of  general  and  particular  sym- 
pathies. 

8.  If  we  pay  attention  to  the  planetary  system,  we  shall 
find  the  sun  acting  as  the  positive  pole,  =  +,  forcing  the 
planets  to  form  toe  movemenu  around  iu  centre ;  the 
planetary  life,  on  the  contrary,  appears  as  the  negative 
pole,  M  — ,  and  ita  result  is  tne  double  movement  of  the 
planet  around  the  Sun  and  around  iu  own  axis. 

9.  But  life  and  rest  are  contradictions;  every  thing  in 
time  and  ^ace  ia  moving;  but  th»  motion  is  not  conti- 
nually increaaiDg,  nor  continually  decreasing,  but  alter- 
nately increasing  and  decreasing.  This  gives  to  the 
activity  of  hfe  an  oscillalory  form.  So,  for  insUnce,  the 
solar  power  ia  at  its  summit  st  the  epoch  of  perihelion, 
and  the  tdlurian  power  is  predominant  in  aphelion.  I'he 
same  osdllation  u  evident  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis;  the  day  being  the  expression  of  the 
solar  life;  the  night,  on  tne  contrary,  the  expression  of 
the  earthly  (telluric)  life. 

10.  A  similar  osctllatic|)  of  polar  life  is  also  constantly 
to  be  traced  in  all  the  individual  otijecu  of  the  earth, 
since  being  part  of  the  whole  they  must  be  subjected  to 
the  genertd  law.  If,  for  insuncc,'  we  examine  an  animtl 
or  a  Iiuman  being  in  the  relation  of  lime,  we  see  the  con- 
tinual  oscUlation  of  +  and  — ,  and  progress  of  develop- 
ment andiepessof  development;  the  two  organic  stagesof 
life  are  simOar  to  the  two  organic  stages  of  nature,  sum. 
mer  and  winter,  manhood  and  old  age.  I  f  we  consider 
them  in  the  relation  of  space,  or  as  organic  beings,  the 
male  appears  as  the  immiUvc,  ^-^  ^^  female  as  the  ncga. 
tive,  — ;  yea,  the  sensitive  system  is  the  i)ositive,  +, 
the  vegetative  tlie  negative,  — .  Kven  among  the  nerves, 
the  muscles,  the  veins  and  the  arteries,  the  lungs  and  the 
heart,  the  same  relation  of  polarity  is  undeniable. 

11.  All  objecU  of  tlie  earth  l>cing  subjected,  as  parU  of 
the  whole,  to  the  law  of  polarity,  must  be  classed  under 
a  solar  or  telluric  relation. 
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MATERNAL  AFFECTION  OF  THE  BEAR. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast  head  gave 
notice  that  three  bears  were  making  their  way  very  fast 
over  the  ice,  and  directing  their  course  towards  the  ship. 
They  had  probably  been  invited  by  the  blubber  of  a  sea- 
horse, which  the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which  was 
burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach.  They 
proved  to  be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the  cubs 
were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to 
the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sea-horse,  which  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate 
it  voraciously.  The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great 
pieces  of  the  flesh,  which  they  had  still  left,  upon  the 
ace,  which  the  old  bear  carried  away  singly,  laid  every 
piece  before  her  cubs,  and  dividing  them,  gave  each  a 
share,  reserving  but  a  small  portion  for  herself.  As  she 
was  carrying  away  the  last  piece,  they  levelled  their 
muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead ;  and  in  her 
retreat,  they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 

It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  un- 
feeling minds,  to  have  marked  the  affectionate  concern 
manifested  by  this  poor  beast,  in  the  last  moments  of  her 
expiring  young.  Though  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and 
could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she  car- 
ried the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she  had 
done  the  others  before,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  down 
before  them :  and  when  she  saw  that  they  refused  to  eat, 
she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other, 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  them  up.  All  this  while  it  was 
piteous  to  hear  her  moan.  When  she  found  she  could 
not  stir  them,  she  went  off,  and  when  at  some  distance, 
looked  back  and  moaned;  and  that  not  availing  to  entice 
them  away,  she  returned,  and  smelling  around  them, 
began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went  off  a  second  time 
as  before ;  and  having  crawled  a  few  paces,  looked  again 
behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moaning.  But  still 
her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her,  she  returned  to  them 
again,  and  with  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness  went 
round  first  one  and  then  the  other,  pawing  them,  and 
moaning.  Finding  at  last  that  they  Avere  cold  and  life- 
less, she  raised  her  head  towards  the  ship,  and  growled 
her  resentment  at  the  murderers ;  which  they  returned 
with  a  volley  of  musket  balls.  She  fell  between  her 
cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds. — Scorcsby's  Voyage 
to  Greenland. 

The  following  extraordinary  example  of  somnambu- 
hsm  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  an  established 
fact : — A  girl,  aged  seven  years,  an  orphan,  of  the  lowest 
rank,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  by  whom  she 
was  employed  in  attending  cattle,  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  in  an  apartment  separated  by  a  very  thin  partition 
from  one  which  was  frequently  occupied  by  an  itinerant 
fiddler.  This  person  was  a  musician  of  very  considerable 
skill,  and  often  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  performing 
pieces  of  a  refined  description,  but  his  performance  was 
not  taken  notice  of  by  the  child,  except  as  a  disagreeable 
noise.  After  a  residence  of  six  months  in  this  family 
she  fell  into  bad  health,  and  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  a  benevolent  lady,  where,  on  her  recovery,  the  most 
beautiful  music  was  often  heard  in  the  house  during  the 
night,  which  excited  no  small  interest  and  wonder  in  the 
family,  and  many  a  waking  hour  was  spent  in  endea- 
vours to  discover  the  invifcible  minstrel.  At  length  the 
sound  was  traced  to  the  sleeping,  room  of  the  girl,  who 
was  found  fast  asleep,  but  uttering  from  her  lips  a  sound 
exactly  resembling  the  sweetest  sound  of  a  small  violin. 
On  further  observation  it  was  found,  that  after  being 


about  two  hours  in  bed,  she  became  restless,  and  began 
to  mutter  to  herself.  She  then  uttered  sounds  precisely 
resembling  the  tuning  of  a  violin,  and  at  length,  after 
some  prelude,  dashed  off  into  elaborate  pieces  of  music, 
which  she  performed  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner,  and 
with  a  sound  exactly  resembling  the  most  delicate  modu- 
lations of  that  instrument.  During  the  performance  she 
sometimes  stopped,  made  the  sound  of  re-tuning  her  in- 
strument, and  then  began  exactly  where  she  had  stopped 
in  tlie  most  correct  manner.  These  paroxysms  occurred  at 
regular  intervals,  varying  from  one  to  fourteen,  or  even 
twenty  nights,  and  they  were  generally  followed  by  a 
degree  of  fever  and  pain  over  various  parts  of  the  body. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  old  Christian  school  enquires,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  God  and  Devil  of  Scripture  can  be 
two  principles  of  one  common  mind,  when  the  Lord  and 
his  servants  are  always  cautioning  us  to  beware  of  the 
Devil  ?  Let  him  read  our  Syste7n  of  Nature  this  week. 
Does  not  love  caution  us  to  beware  of  hatred,  and  hatred 
of  love  ?  Are  they  not  enemhs  to  each  other  ?  Both 
devils,  when  misdirected?  To  love  evil  is  the  devil,  to 
hate  good  is  the  devil.  We  ask  the  Christian  enquirer, 
which  of  the  two  extremes  it  was  who  inspired  the  prophets 
and  ajiostles?  If  fie  says  love,  then  we  nail  him,  for  the 
love  of  evil  is  the  Devil.  If  he  says  hatred,  then  we  nail 
him  still ;  for  hatred  of  good  is  the  devil.  But  if  he  says 
both  HATRED  and  love  inspired  the  prophets,  then  he  is 
of  our  own  school,  and  we  call  him  brother.  You  cannot 
talk  rationally  without  adopting  this  principle  of  twofold 
action.  It  is  by  this  that  Nature  progresses,  one  ex- 
treme rising  while  another  is  falling,  so  that  the  action 
and  reaction  of  God  and  Devil  are  eternal.  Evil  is  the 
discord  of  their  action,  good  is  the  concord;  and  this  latter 
is  the  same  to  us  as  tlie  destruction  of  the  Devil,  though 
not  literally  so. 

Another  is  dubious  about  two  extremeft:  he  thinks  there  are 
sometimes  more,  as  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  This 
is  a  bull.  East  and  west  are  one  pair  of  extremes,  and 
north  and  south  another  pair.  All  Nature  is  arranged 
in  pairs ;  hence  God  made  man  and  ^firutes  in  his  own 
image,  male  and  female,  two  extremes. 

Another  is  afraid  of  despotism  witfiout  a  parliament.  We 
shall  reply  to  this  more  fully  hereafter;  in  the  mean  time, 
we  are  more  afraid  of  despotism  with  a  parliament.  We 
are  always  afraid  of  many  masters,  and  in  our  own  ex- 
perience we  have  always  found  that  committees  and  public 
assemblies  are  only  ft  for  talking,  not  for  real  business. 
What  could  an  army  do,  led  by  a  council  of  officers  ? 
Consultation  would  destroy  the  genius  of  all,  for  it  throws 
a  man  off  his  own  resources,  and  makes  him  inconclusive 
or  insipid  in  thought.  There  is  no  genius  in  number. 
Genius  dwells  in  unity  alone.  One  general  is  better  than 
fifty,  and  one  legislator  is  better  than  a  thousand.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter.  Do  not  misunderstand  us. 
Don't  be  hasty.  We  don't  mean  a  dictator,  but  a  dic- 
tator dictated,  both  active  and  passive,  male  and  female. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Our  laet  article  bu  caused  several  to  think  deeply  on  a 
new  subject.  To  all  parties  the  doctrine  is  new,  to  the 
Christian  and  to  the  infidel.  They  have  never  been  ac 
customed  to  reason  upon  this  twofold  principle.  The 
instructors  of  the  old  world  have  taught  them  to  reason 
upon  one  principle  only,  and  they  have  hopped  along, 
each  and  all  of  them,  Uke  a  man  upon  one  leg.  They  have 
looked  with  one  eye,'and  heard  with  one  ear,  and  walked 
with  one  leg,  all  along ;  the  infidel,  lame  and  defective, 
on  one  side,  and  the  vulgar  believer  on  the  other,  etch 
accusing  the  other  of  lameness,  blindness,  and  drafiiMi, 
without  being  able  to  perceive  his  own  defect.  There 
never  was  an  infidel  who  opposed  the  Bible,  up  to  thi« 
very  day,  but  opposed  it  upon  the  principle  that  God 
could  not  be  the  author  of  evil,  or  in  other  words,  of 
Nature.  What  a  foolish  outset !  Why,  it  is  the  prictis' 
own  sanctuary,  and  as  long  as  this  article  of  &idi  ia 
acknowledged  by  priests  and  infidda,  we  iball  nerer 
want  fanatics  of  both  sorts;  and,  in  our  estinattoo,  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  two  spedee. 

One  Christian  (of  the  old  school)  acknowledges  to  ns 
that  it  is  a  dilemma  we  have  brought  him  into,  but  still 
cannot  see  why  a  good  God  should,  could,  or  would  be 
the  author  of  evil.  He  coiUd  not  be  a  God  at  ail  if  he 
was  not,  for  what  is  God  bat  "  etwry  Aingf"  But 
since  there  is  a  difficulty  in  ooDoriTing  thia  splendid 
truth,  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  illus. 
trating  the  subject  more  closely,  and  we  shall  lay  it 
down  in  the  following  proposition  : 

Evil,  is  the  Law  of  God. 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  sitting  in  a  friend's 
house,  with  a  little  boy  of  about  two  years  old  upon  our 
knee.  There  was  a  burning  candle  upon  the  table,  which 
wc  brought  close  to  the  child,  and  desired  him  to  put  his 
finger  into  the  flame,  by  showing  him  the  example,  (a 
very  wicked  thing,  wasn't  it?)  he  did  so,  and  drew  it 
back  insuntly,  laughing,  but  giving  symptoms,  by  the 
drawing  of  his  breath  through  half.closed  lips,  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  experiment.  We  urged  him  to  try  it 
again ;  he  did  so,  but  much  more  cautiously,  and  kept  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  no  entreaty  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  go  so  near  the  flame  as  he  had  done  at  first; 
he  had  been  slightly  burned,  this  produced /tvir,  and  fear 
produced  prudence.  We  saw  the  whole  process  of  Na- 
ture in  that  little  act,  and  we  immediately  quoted  the 
celebrated  words  of  the  Bible — **  The  /ear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

This  little  story  is  but  a  sample  of  what  is  taking 


place  with  men,  women,  and  children,  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  every  moment  of  time.  The  fear  o/tvil  is  always 
upon  them,  and  by  that  fear  of  evil  they  are  directed 
and  controlled.  "  But,"  say  the  pknu  Christian  and 
rational  infidel,  "  what  is  the  use  of  evil  ?  there  could 
be  no  use  for  fear,  if  there  was  no  evil  to  fear."  Oh 
thou  of  little  faith !  is  nature  so  ill  constructed  that  God's 
good  intentions  are  defeated  by  the  designs  of  an  in- 
truder on  his  infinite  domains,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
infinite  power  ?  and  thou  of  little  reason,  to  imagine 
that  living  beings  could  act  without  evil,  or  the  prudence 
and  system  which  it  alone  can  create !  their  movements 
would  be  a  scene  of  dreadful  confusion  and  uproar.  Let 
us  imagine  a  world  without  evil — Paradise,  before  our 
rebellious  mother  ate  the  apple!  No  evil,  say  you? 
no.  Then  of  course  a  child  could  never  hurt  itself  by 
falling  }  no.  It  could  have  no  fear  upon  it?  no.  Then 
bow  could  it  learn  to  walk?  vky  Naturt  would  Uaeh  it. 
Nature,  yon  nmpleton!  AVbat  is  Nature?  Is  it  not 
fear?  By  abstracting  fear  from  Nature  you  take  away 
the  teacher,  for  it  is  fear  that  teaches  the  child  to  walk; 
he  takes  hold  of  chairs  and  stools,  and  he  holds  out  hia 
arms  to  balance  himself,  and  he  hobbles  and  totters,  and 
thinks  most  intensely;  his  whole  mind  is  absorbed  b^  the 
act  of  acquiring  experience  in  bsUndng  himsdf,  and  the 
fear  is  the  cause  of  it  all;  for  he  knows  well  enough  that  if 
he  fall  he  will  hurt  himsdf.  Take  away  the  evil  of  pain, 
and  the  fear  of  pain,  and  the  child  wotdd  become  a  fool; 
it  would  run  into  the  fire,  it  would  tumble  down  stairs, 
it  would  leap  out  at  the  window;  no  danger.  Men  would 
do  dte  sane;  they  would  not  put  themsdves  to  the  troo- 
ble  of  walking  down  stairs,  they  would  fling  themsdvet 
down  from  the  top  of  the  house ;  no  danger.  Caution 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  for  what  Is  the  use  of  cau- 
tion where  no  fear  is?  and  order  and  prudence  would  be 
out  of  the  question ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  order,  when 
no  evil  arises  from  disorder?  In  fine,  without  evil,  wher* 
could  good  be  found  ?  for  good  is  nothing  but  a  selection 
from  general  nature,  of  what  suiu  our  particular  nature. 
What  does  not  suit  us  we  fear,  because  it  produces  evil. 
This  fear  creates  caution,  prudence,  experience,  know, 
ledge,  reason,  wisdom,  &c.  These  intellectual  virtues, 
therefore,  could  have  no  existence  without  evil.  Evil, 
then,  is  the  school  of  Nature,  and  the  fear  of  evil  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  law  which  attends  us 
through  life ;  a  perfect  law,  which  we  love  to  obey,  be- 
catise  in  the  keeping  of  it  there  is  great  reward.  Apply 
this  reasoning  to  the  following  texts  from  Scripture, 
"  Fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil."  "  By  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil."    "  It  shall  be 
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well  with  them  that  fear  God."     •'  Blessed  is  every  one 
that  feareth  the  Lord." 

It  is  evident  enough,  then,  that  we  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  "  Evil  is  the  law  of  God." 
Now  we  have  got  another  proposition  to  match  it,  for 
ones  are  insufferable.  That  other  is  "  Good  is  the  gos- 
pel of  God,"  or  the  glad  tidings.  There  are  no  glad 
tidings  in  the  law,  for  it  tells  the  little  child  that  he  will 
burn  his  fingers  in  the  flame,  that  he  will  hurt  his  little 
bones,  and  bruise  his  tender  flesh,  if  he  fall.  All  this  is 
quite /earful;  nothing  but  pain,  pain,  pain.  It  is  like 
the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai— blackness,  dark- 
ness, tempest,  fire  and  brimstone,  threatening,  frowning, 
scolding,  &c.  AU  very  bad  news  for  the  little  fellow. 
But  the  cunning  little  stripling  is  all  the  better  for  it;  he 
learns  to  walk,  learns  the  use  and  abuse  of  fire,  water, 
food,  and  all  the  other  objects  of  nature;  he  learns  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  design,  ingenuity,  &c.  But  the  gospel 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  gospel  says,  "  Here,  my 
little  fellow,  here  are  good  news  for  you,  here  is  a  sugar- 
plum." His  little  eyes  sparkle  with  joy,  he  jumps,  ex- 
ults, and  almost  forgets  his  schoolmaster,  the  law;  if  he 
does  forget  the  law  of  the  Lord,  down  he  falls  plump 
upon  the  floor,  his  nose  bleeds,  he  screams,  cries,  and 
waters  his  cheeks  with  his  tears.  "  Now  try  it  again, 
my  dear;  but  do  not  forget  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  let  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  thee,  my  love."  Off  he  goes, 
hobble,  hobble,  hobble;  there,  he  has  it;  he  has  got  the 
sugar-plum.  And  how  did  he  get  the  sugar-plum  ?  By 
the  experience  of  evil  and  good — the  good  stimulated  him 
to  act,  and  the  evil  directed  him  how  to  act  with  prudence 
and  system. 

EvU  and  good,  then,  or  the  law  and  the  gospel,  are 
the  two  teachers  of  mankind,  the  two  extremes;  the  one 
acts  by  fear,  and  the  other  by  love.  Hence  St.  Paul 
rery  beautifully  calls  the  law  a  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us 
to  Christ,  or  to  liberty,  or  the  gospel,  or  the  sugar-plum. 
And  what  was  it  that  brought  the  child  to  the  sugar, 
plum,  but  the  law,  the  fear  of  evil? 

\Viiat  a  false  and  irrational  foundation,  then,  is  that  of 
the  whole  mental,  moral,  and  religious  philosophy  of  this 
world,  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  Law. 
GIVER  of  Nature,  by  saying  "  he  is  not  the  author  of 
evil !"  If  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  he  cannot  be  the 
author  of  the  law,  for  evil  is  the  law  itself.  "  The  law 
was  given,"  says  an  apostle,  "  that  offences  might 
abound;  that  where  sin  abounded,  grace  might  much 
more  abound;"  in  other  words,  evil  was  created,  that  by 
the  fear  of  evil,  and  the  discretion  which  results  from  it, 
man  might  arrive  to  greater  happiness :  for  the  greater 
the  experience  of  evil,  the  greater  the  mental  improve- 
ment which  the  schoolmaster  has  effected. 

"  But  then,"  say  our  Christian  and  infidel  philosophers, 
"  if  evil  is  good,  why  destroy  it }"  In  other  words,  if  the 
pain  of  a  fall  or  a  bruise  be  of  service  in  teaching  a  child 
to  walk  with  caution,  why  try  to  prevent  falls  and 
bruises.  It  is  not  the  experience  or  actual  suffering  of 
evil  that  is  good ;  it  is  the  fear  of  evil  only  that  is  good; 
but  if  the  evil  were  not  there,  there  would  be  no  fear. 
It  is  the  fear  of  the  magistrate  that  is  good,  not  the 
actual  employment  of  the  magistrate;  the  less  employ- 


ment he  has  the  better,  for  the  fear  is  quite  enough  to  a 
prudent  mind.  WTien  society  is  so  arranged  that  the 
fear  of  the  law  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  from  offending, 
then  political  evil  will  be  destroyed ;  but  fear  won't  be 
destroyed,  for  the  law  wiU  still  exist,  the  schoolmaster 
will  hold  up  the  rod,  but  he  shall  never  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  it  to  the  breech.  This  is  the  perfection  of 
government,  the  reduction  of  the  law  to  a  spirit  of 
"  fear"  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  all  political  offences, 
and  do  away  with  the  office  of  magistrate.  This  is  the 
perfection  of  fear — sacred,  intellectual,  moral,    holy 

FEAR. 

This  holy  fear,  however,  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  the  fear  of  the  priests.  Priestly  fear  is  the  slavish 
fear  of  a  monster  called  God,  which  tortures  inexpressibly 
for  ever  and  ever  the  poor  creatures  whose  passions,  mis- 
fortunes, or  privations,  have  tempted  them  to  commit  a 
few  outrages  or  venial  offences,  or  whose  peculiar  modes 
of  thinking  have  taught  them  to  reject  certain  clerical  pro- 
positions. Such  is  not  holy  fear ;  it  is  diaboUcal  fear, 
which  makes  men  monsters  by  setting  a  divine  exam^e 
of  monstrosity  before  then).  This  fear  is  not  the  fear 
which  teaches  wisdom,  but  the  fear  which  maintains  su- 
perstition and  priestly  corruption,  from  all  which  fear 
and  its  revolting  consequences,  the  good  Lord  deUver  us ! 
It  is  because  the  priests  don't  know  who  the  Lord  is  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  the  fear  of  God  is.  If  they 
knew  that  God  is  Nature,  they  might  understand  what  it 
means  ;  but  being  ignorant  of  this  most  important  fun- 
damental article  of  faith,  they  make  the  fear  of  God  the 
slavish  fear  of  a  tyrant,  instead  of  the  useful  principle  of 
the  fear  of  evil,  which  is  the  guide  of  our  feet,  and  the 
lamp  of  our  understandings. 

"  But,"  the  pious  Christian  replies,  "  allowing  that 
God  is  the  immediate  author  of  physical  evil,  are  we  to 
infer  from  this  that  he  is  the  cause  of  moral  evil  ?"  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  ?  Moral  evil  is  nothing 
at  all,  if  it  be  not  the  cause  of  physical  evil ;  what  evil  can 
there  be  in  stealing,  if  stealing  does  harm  to  no  one? 
What  evil  can  there  be  in  knocking  a  man  down,  if  it 
does  him  no  harm  ?  What  evil  is  there  in  cutting  a 
man's  throat,  if  it  does  not  injure  him  ?  We  determine 
the  amount  of  moral  evil  merely  by  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal evil  which  it  causes.  They  are  merely  cause  and 
effect ;  moral  evil  always  creates  physical  evil ;  and  the 
cause  which  brings  physical  evil  into  being  is  moral 
evil.  If  God,  therefore,  creates  physical  evil,  he  him- 
self is  moral  evil.  "  But,"  says  the  pious  Christian, 
"  you  surely  would  not  accuse  God  of  committing  murder, 
theft,  &c."  My  dear  Christian,  does  not  your  Bible  say 
that  "the  Lord giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away."  The 
Lord  is  taking  away  life  daily  in  ten  thousand  different 
ways ;  some  of  these  very  cruel,  and  hard  to  be  borne  ; 
some  die  of  cancers,  others  of  imposthumes,  fevers, 
plagues,  bruises,  broken  limbs,  consumptions,  privations, 
and  all  sorts  of  lingering  trouble,  pining  away  many 
weary  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  in  the  greatest 
anguish  and  misery.  All  this  is  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  you  acknowledge  it;  yet  your  priestly  prejudices 
cause  you  to  startle  when,  in  addition  to  these  numerous 
modes  of  taking  away  life  which  the  Lord  employs,  we 
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add  that  of  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  or  the  poison  of  the 
more  scientific  murderer,  which  are  much  more  speedy 
and  merciful  in  their  operation.  Surely,  your  wits  have 
gone  out  in  search  of  another  master,  when  you  talk  so 
inconsiderately  as  to  ascribe  a  greater  evil  to  God,  but 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  ascribing  a  less. 

Your  reply  I  anticipate :— "  The  diseases  of  human 
nature  are  the  consequences  of  humao  folly ;  they  are  a 
tax  upon  immorality,  and  prevent  men  from  going  into 
excess  by  the  fear  of  evil."  Very  good ;  but  will  not  the 
same  reasoning  apply  to  human  society,  which  is  the 
MAN  vNivEBSAi,,  or  species  ?  Are  not  the  murders,  the 
thefts,  and  the  robberies  merely  political  diseases,  which 
arise  from  the  misgovemment  of  nations,  as  diseases  arise 
trom  the  misgovemment  of  the  human  body  ?  What  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  these  political  crimes,  but  in- 
justice, inequality  of  the  dittribution  of  wealth,  the 
tjrranny  of  one  class  of  people  over  another,  the  acccuna- 
lation  of  hoards  of  wealth  in  the  poneMJon  of  a  few, 
whilst  others  are  pinched  for  a  bare  cnbdstence  ?  The 
murders,  thefts,  robberies,  quackeries,  impoetures  of 
society,  are  as  just  and  e<juitable  a  tax  upon  the  pvUic 
body  as  the  diseases  are  upon  the  private  body ;  and  their 
efTects  will  be  similar ;  for  by  these,  and  these  alone,  will 
rulers  be  stimulated  to  the  invention  of  new  and  more 
approved  modes  of  government  and  distribution— they 
lead  to  good  in  the  end.  Without  these  crimes,  at  which 
we  revolt,  ignorance  and  misgovemment  would  not 
shock  us  as  they  ought ;  the  spirit  of  discootentmcnt 
could  not  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  urge  on  the  move- 
ment of  mcnul  progress.  What,  then,  is  evil  in  the  in- 
dividual is  good  in  the  universal  spirit,  as  that  which  is 
evil  to  the  individual  is  good  to  society  at  large.  Tbere^ 
fore,  so  far  from  regarding  God  u  deteriorated  in  his 
moral  character  by  causing  outrages  to  be  committed  in 
society,  we  regard  these  outrages  as  the  lessons  of  a  mo- 
ra/ tM<*er,  who  is  telling  us,  by  the  smart  of  experience, 
that  our  political  and  religfoos  systems  are  bad,  or  they 
would  never  produce  such  evil  eff^ts.  "  By  their  Ouits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

In  fine,  view  it  as  you  may,  you  can  make  nothing 
more  of  evil  than  what  we  showed  you  in  the  examine  of 
the  child.  It  is  the  "  Law,"  which  we  first  experience 
in  rtal  fujffenng,  then  we /ear  it,  then  we  obfy  if— three 
simple  processes  by  which  our  divine  mother  teaches  lu 
as  individuals  as  well  as  a  great  body  politic. 

This  also  lets  us  into  the  secret  o{  rearing  children. 
We  must  begin  by  feab.  The  ro<l  is  the  beginning  of 
instnirtion  ;  and  we  must  gradually  refine  the  discipline 
according  to  the  disposition  and  capacity  of  the  child ; 
we  cannot  reason  with  a  child  until  it  become  rational  • 
and  we  cannot  teach  it  fear  without  showing  it  evil.  Now, 
without  prudent  fear,  a  child  or  a  man  is  a  fool,  and  his 
temper  is  a  chaos  of  passion.  There  is  an  immensity  of 
mischief  created  to  the  present  generation  by  the  foolish 
indulgence  and  lenity  of  parents  in  neglecting  to  implant 
in  the  young  mind  the  holy  principle  of  frar.  •*  He 
that  spareth  the  rotl,  hateth  the  child."  The  rod,  how- 
ever, like  evil,  is  only  for  the  ignorant;  when  reason  is 
formed,  and  has  become  the  guide  of  life,  all  corporeal 
punishments  should  cease;  they  are  only  to  be  tised  for 


guiding  the  ignorant  and  irrational.  The  law  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man,  neither  is  it  made  for  a  wise 
man :  it  is  made  only  for  the  foolish,  the  perverse,  and 
the  ignorant,  and  these  must  feel  it,  and  fear  it,  before 
they  can  be  converted  by  it.        THE  SHEPHERD. 


LETTERS  ON  TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER   II. 

In  my  former  letter  I  have  exposed  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  which  I  mean  to  apply  to  the  olgect  of  my  re> 
searches. 

1.  The  animal  magnetism,  or  tellurism,  is  that  action 
and  reaction  operated  by  two  organic  beings,  in  which 
the  telluric  power  acts  in  relation  to  the  solar  power,  as 
the  positive  pole. 

9.  The  essence  of  the  tdluric  action  and  reaction, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  preponderance  of  the  quality  of 
telluric  life  in  the  agent ;  though  in  r^anl  to  the  quantity 
of  the  effSects,  tlie  agent  himself  may  be  consideretl  as 
positive ;  which  action  and  reaction  manifests  itself  in  the 
different  degrees  of  somnambulism,  or  night-life,  pro-  ^ 
duced  in  the  patient.  ^ 

S.  Since  every  object  on  earth  is  an  analogue  (or  type) 
of  the  solar  or  of  the  telluric  agency,  every  olgect  is 
Ukewise  ntgnetic  or  anti-magiietie. 

4.  In  die  same  way  that  the  aokr  agaicy  produces  t 
certain  physiological  series  oifimMonm  called  watching 
(or  waUng),  the  telluric  agency  prodaccs  a  certain  phy. 
Biological  Bories  of  phenomena  nllcd  sleep.  The  phy8i<>- 
logists  have  hitherto  neglected  this  second  original  form 
of  Ufe ;  being  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  ex. 
istenoe,  they  have  considered  sleep  as  a  mer«  absence  of 
activity.  Hence  their  ftitile  attempts  to  explain  some  of 
the  most  strfldng  phenomena,  such  as  dreams,  somnam. 
holism,  Ike 

5.  The  natural  steep,  however,  is  night-tife,  or  telltirie 
lifie ;  it  is  the  half  of  the  cyehts  of  life ;  and  has  its  ana. 
logne  in  the  changt  of  day  and  night  in  the  evolution  of 
«ar  fUMb  Slasp,  m  the  polar  antithesis  of  watdring; 
is  relalsd  to  it  Iflce  the  negative  pole  of  tlie  magnel  to  its 
positive  pole.  Conseqnendy  it  moat  present  gmstal 
phenomena  of  its  own  kind,  exactly  oorresponding  to  the 
phenomena  produced  by  watching  in  a  polar  antithesis  ; 
which  phenomena  are  the  following : 

6.  The  influence  of  the  solar  life  is  diminishing  at 
night,^  and  that  of  telluric  life  is  increasing ;  which  is 
Tisihle  in  the  contraction  of  the  mtucles  in  animals,  and 
of  the  contractiou  of  fibres  in  plants.  This  contractioa  is 
increasing,  and  reaches  its  maximum  at  midnight,  and 
declines  towards  the  break  of  the  day. 

7.  The  actirity  of  the  sensitive  system  decreases  t 
hence,  when  sleep  is  approaching,  the  sensitiveness  for 
outward  influences  is  almost  entirely  gone,  so  that  all 
voluntary  nxn«menta  arc  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary, 
the  activity  of  the  vegetative  S3rstem  is  increasing ;  di- 
gestion, assimilation,  and  growth  arc  now  active.  The 
wounds  are  closing  faster.  Even  the  plants  grow  faster 
at  night  than  during  the  day-time. 

8.  In  the  animal  system  the  activity  of  the  moTemcnt 
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of  blood  is  augmented.     Hence  fevers  are  generally  in- 
creasing ;   the  skin  becomes  warmer,  redder,  and  more 

txurgid.  .    . 

9.  In  the  nervous  system  the  function  of  the  brain  is 
dormant,  whilst  the  function  of  the  ganglia  is  in  full  ac- 
tivity. During  the  day-time,  and  whilst  man  is  watch- 
ing, the  intelligent  functions  overrule,  as  positive  pole, 
the  faculty  of  feeUng.  During  the  sleep,  feeling  and 
imagination  overrule  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  appear 
in  their  positive  activity.  The  self-consciousness  of 
reasm  gives  way  to  the  self-consciousness  of  instinct. 
The  reason,  whilst  we  are  watching,  gives  birth  to  ideas 
and  to  language;  the  instinct,  whilst  we  sleep,  gives 
birth  to  dreams,  which  are  the  hieroglyphical  language  of 
telluric  life, 

10.  In  the  ancient  world,  whilst  intelUgence  had  not 
grown  to  the  summit  of  self-consciousness,  the  influence 
of  telluric  life  was  stronger — indeed  the  two  poles  were 
not  yet  so  opposite.  The  race  of  mankind  was  following 
more  the  instinct,  and  all  their  philosophy,  religion,  and 
arts,  were  rather  a  produce  of  feeUng  and  imagination, 
than  of  reason  and  self-determination. 

11.  This  physiological  view  of  the  state  of  the  human 
race  explains  at  once  all  the  doings  of  the  prophets,  the 
priests,  the  sibyls,  the  poets,  the  magicians,  the  seers,  the 
druids,  which  the  learned  ignorance  of  later  ages  has  de- 
clared as  self-conscious  deceptions.  All  these  phenomena 
are  true.     They  have  been  the  produce  of  telluric  life. 

12.  The  dreams  appear  in  a  threefold  form,  simple, 
allegorical,  and  anthropomorphistical.  In  the  first  form, 
the  instinct,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  reason  and  under- 
standing, has  a  clear  intuition  of  things  that  exist  at  a 
certain  distance  in  space,  or  happen  at  a  certain  distance 
of  time.  In  fact,  time  and  space  being  only  the  relations 
of  existing  things,  and  viewed  by  the  medium  of  reason, 
such  relations  are  no  barriers  for  the  instinct,  which 
stands  in  the  medium  of  the  telluric  influence  in  the  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  objects  themselves. 

The  second  form  represents  things  that  are,  or  will 
happen,  in  a  poetical  form.  Take,  for  instance,  Joseph's 
dream  in  the  Bible, — to  explain  which  language  a  proper 
study  is  necessary,  the  Oneiroscopia.  The  third  form, 
which  is  the  highest,  occurs  when  the  dreamer  fancies  a 
certain  angelic,  demoniac,  god-like  being  to  unveil  to  him 
the  present  or  the  future.  The  genius  of  Socrates,  the 
angels  of  the  old  prophets,  the  dove  seen  by  the  apostle, 
are  examples  of  this  third  form  of  dreams. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

FOOD. 

{Concluded  from  our  last.) 
My  next  object  will  be  to  furnish  my  readers  with  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  expended  on 
raising  and  bringing  to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre  in 
cattle,  flour,  or  potatoes.  We  will  first  assume  that  land, 
whether  in  pasture  or  in  tillage,  requires  manuring  once 
every  two  years,  and  that  each  acre  is  manured  by  twenty 
cart-loads  of  dung,  drawn  by  three  horses  a  distance  of 
two  miles  :  it  may  also  be  assumed,  that  each  horse  re- 
quires the  attendant  labour  of  one  man  to  drive  the  cart 
or  spread  out  the  manure.  We  shall  then  have,  supposing 


the  horses  to  move  at  tke  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  for 
eight  hours  a-day,  the  labour  of  three  horses  and  three 
men  for  five  days  to  manure  an  acre  for  two  years ;  and 
for  the  annual  labour  of  manuring  an  acre  of  land,  that 
of  three  horses  and  three  men  for  two  days  and  a  half, 
or  of  one  man  and  horse  for  about  seven  days.  If  we 
assume  that  two  horses  and  two  men  wiU  plough  an  acre 
in  two  days,  and  that  an  acre  in  tillage  requires  annually 
three  ploughings,  and  harrowings  and  sowing  equivalent 
to  two  ploughings  more,  we  shall  have  for  the  annual  la- 
bour of  tilling  an  acre  of  land,  two  horses  and  two  men 
for  ten  days,  or  one  horse  and  man  for  twenty  days.  We 
will  next  suppose  that  the  labour  required  to  cut,  carry 
to  the  barn,  and  thrash  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  corn,  is 
equal  to  that  required  to  dig  and  carry  to  the  barn  an 
acre  of  potatoes  ;  and  we  will  suppose  either  of  these  to 
amount  to  the  labour  of  one  man  and  horse  for  eight  days. 
Again,  we  will  suppose  the  barn  to  be  distant  two  miles 
from  the  market-town,  and  that  the  labour  required  to 
grind  the  corn,  and  carry  it  to  market,  is  equal  to  the  la- 
bour required  to  transport  the  greater  weight  of  potatoes 
to  market ;  and  we  will  assume  this  labour  as  amounting 
to  that  of  one  horse  and  man  for  six  days.  On  the  foye- 
going  suppositions,  the  expenditure  of  labour  in  bring- 
ing to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  flour  or 
in  potatoes,  will  be  equal ;  and  this  labour  will  be  that  of 
one  horse  and  man  for  forty-three  days.  But  the  labour 
required  to  bring  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  cattle  to  mar- 
ket will  amount  only  to  that  of  one  horse  and  man  for 
seven  days.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  labour  expended 
on  raising  and  bringing  to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre 
in  flour,  or  in  potatoes,  is  six  times  as  great  as  the  labour 
expended  on  bringing  to  market  the  produce  of  an  acre 
in  cattle. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  deduce  some  important  conclu- 
sions from  the  preceding  statements.  Since  the  weights 
of  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  meat,  flour,  and  potatoes, 
are  as  the  numbers  one,  ten,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
respectively  ;  and  since  the  labour  required  to  bring  the 
flour  or  the  potatoes  to  market  is  six  times  as  great  as  the 
labour  required  to  bring  the  meat  to  market ;  the  labour 
required  to  produce  and  bring  to  market  one  pound  of 
meat,  flour,  or  potatoes,  will  be  nearly  as  twenty,  two, 
and  one,  respectively.  Again,  since  the  powers  of  nou- 
rishment in  an  acre  of  cattle,  corn,  and  potatoes,  have 
been  shown  to  be  as  the  numbers  one,  six,  and  twenty- 
four,  respectively;  and  since  the  labour  expended  on 
tilled  land  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  on  pasture  land, 
we  get  the  labour  necessary  to  provide  a  given  quantity 
of  nourishment  in  meat,  flour,  and  potatoes,  as  the  num- 
bers four,  four,  and  one,  respectively. 

The  above  calculations,  if  expressed  in  other  words, 
amount  to  this, — that  a  given  population  may  be  fed  by 
the  same  quantity  of  labour,  whether  bestowed  on  the 
production  of  corn  or  cattle,  but  six  times  as  much  land 
will  be  required  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case ;  and 
that  a  given  population  may  be  fed  with  potatoes,  by 
means  of  one  quarter  of  the  labour,  and  one  quarter  of 
the  land,  which  would  be  required  to  feed  it  on  corn. 
Hence,  to  a  people  possessed  of  a  given  territory,  the  na- 
tional advantages  of  living  on  meat,  corn,  and  potatoes;. 
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are  as  the  numbers  one,  six,  ninefy-six  respectively ;  this 
national  advantage  being  properly  measured  by  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  number  of  people  fed  by  a  given  space 
of  land  directly,  and  of  the  labour  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  given  quantity  of  nourishment  inversely. 

'\\''e  will  now  suppose,  as  before,  that  a  grown  man 
would  consume  three  pounds  of  bread  a-day,  or  that,  in 
a  population  of  old  and  young,  the  average  daily  con- 
sumption is  two  pounds  of  bread,  or  its  equivalent  in 
meat  or  potatoes,  then  the  labour  required  for  tlie  sub- 
sistence of  each  individual  for  a  year  on  meat,  flour,  or 
potatoes,  (being,  as  before  shown,  as  the  numbers  four, 
four,  and  one,)  will,  for  meat  or  flour,  amount  to  the  la- 
bour of  a  horse  and  man  for  twenty  days,  and  for  pota- 
toes,  a  horse  and  man  for  five  days.  And  if  we  suppose 
the  i>opulation  to  be  divided  into  families  of  five  persons 
each,  and  that  one  man  provides  subsistence  for  the  whole 
family,  this  man  must  labour  one  hundred  days  in  the 
year  to  sustain  his  family  on  meat  or  com,  or  tWenty-five 
days  in  the  year  to  supply  them  with  potatoes,  supposing 
him  in  each  case  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  horse.  It  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  estimate  the  hone's 
annual  labour  profitable  to  man,  we  must  deduct  from  the 
whole  labour  of  the  horse  that  part  which  is  neoesaary  to 
sustain  itself  and  progeny ;  this  part  may  be  asnuned  to 
be  forty  days,  together  witli  a  man  for  forty  days,  em. 
ployed  on  one  acre  of  land.  We  shall  then  arrive  at  this 
general  conclusion,— the  labour  of  one  horse  and  man  tor 
tlirce  hundred  and  forty  days,  (besides  mainuining  the 
stock  of  horses,)  is  sufficient  to  provide  meat  or  flour  for 
three  families,  or  potatoes  for  twelve  families,  for  a  year. 

Variety  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  happiness 
of  man ;  innumerable  modes  of  cooking  potatoes  or  other 
roots  may  be  called  into  action,  to  satiate  this  paskion  for 
variety  ;  and  com  and  meat  repasts  may  be  indulged  in 
occasionally  for  the  same  reason.  What,  therefore,  is  to 
be  recommended  to  a  nation  as  most  conducive  to  its 
power  and  happiness,  is,  to  derive  its  principal  sustenance 
from  roots,  and  for  the  sake  of  variety  to  have  com  re- 
pasts occurring  with  tolerable  frequency,  and  meat  repasts 
occurring  at  long  intervals.  Fish  is  manifestly  one  of  the 
best  articles  of  consumption. 

We  shall  not  err  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  assume  com 
or  grain  to  be  the  food  of  all  natloiu ;  for  in  those  couo- 
tries  in  which  much  flesh  and  roots  are  consumetl,  the 
land  and  labour  which  arc  in  excess  in  providing  flesh, 
may  be  considered  as  compensated  by  the  diminished 
land  and  labour  required  to  provide  potatoes  or  other 
roots.  My  calculations,  which  apply  more  particularly 
lo  England,  may  have  their  application  easily  extended 
to  most  parts  of  the  world,  by  making  allowances  for  the 
different  states  of  agriculture,  in  different  countries.  Food 
beiag  the  chief  article  of  consumption  of  all  men,  and  the 
kind  of  food  consumed  being  corn,  it  will  be  proper  to 
repeat  what  has  been  shown  above,  viz.,  tliat  in  a  nation 
where  the  art  of  agriculture  has  made  any  considerable 
progress,  the  labour  qfone  man  and  hone  for  three  hundred 
and  forty  days  a-year,  it  gufficient  to  support  with  com 
/i/teon  people,  or  three  familiet,  and  that  each  acre  wiU yield 
com  enough  for  two  peopk.^'Edimondt't  Practiofil  Moral 
and  PMical  Economy. 


PARLIAMENTS. 

We  expect  only  negative  good  from  parUaments ;  we  ex. 
pect  them  to  destroy  the  present  system,  and  then  destroy 
themselves — they  are  mere  destroyers.  Their  office,  how- 
ever,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  for  positive  good ;  there, 
fore  we  rejoice  to  see  an  accession  of  power  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  rejoice  at  it,  because  the  more  power 
it  has,  the  nearer  its  destruction  as  a  legislative  body.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  six  or  seven  hundred  in- 
dividuals  to  do  any  active  work ;  and  the  more  eloquent, 
the  more  skilful  in  law  and  literature  those  members  are, 
the  more  useless  they  will  become.  The  people  are  de- 
termined to  have  orators.  Would  to  heaven  they  had 
their  fill  of  them  !  In  a  very  short  while  they  will  be  as 
sick  of  orators  as  we  are  of  church-rates  and  sermons. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty.eight  orators  !  Popular  men  !  men 
who  made  long  speeches  on  the  hustings  to  their  consti- 
tuents, and  promised  to  make  as  long  speeches  before  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pledged  them, 
selves  that  the  newspapers  should  be  full  of  their  patri- 
otic effusions  !  This  will  be  a  heavier  tax  upon  the  press 
than  the  newspaper  stamp,  and  another  crusade  against 
taxes  upon  knowledge  will  immediately  be  raised ;  nor 
will  the  outcry  be  stilled  until  these  talkative  l^slators 
are  laid  as  low  in  the  grave  of  humiliation  aa  their  pre- 
decessors, the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  We  expect  no- 
thing but  confusion  from  parliaments,  greater  and  greater 
confusion  the  more  popular  they  become,  till  by  and  by 
it  will  be  a  circumstance  almost  miraculous  when  a  single 
day  is  passed  within  the  house  of  legislature  without 
some  furious  uproar,  which  not  even  the  retreat  of  the 
speaker  himself,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  will  be  able  to 
still.  Every  session  is  becoming  more  and  more  riotous; 
and  the  spirit  of  Cromwell  is  patiently  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  turning  the  fellows  into  the  street.  We 
will  rqoioe  to  see  him,  and  so  will  the  people,  for  by  the 
power  of  the  people  alone  he  will  do  it. 

The  people  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  s  Uving  tmth,  that 
a  parliament  is  thdr  greatest  enemy  ;  it  is  merely  a  nest 
of  aristocrats,  and  CTer  most  be.  "To  convince,  to  per. 
suade  an  individual,  ia  eaay.  There  is  mcrcy^n  one  man, 
but  no  mercy  in  a  multitude ;  there  is  wisdom  in  one  man, 
but  no  wisdom  in  many :  no  roan  cares  for  the  wrong 
committed,  when  ke  shares  the  blsme  with  a  thousand 
others ;  but  when  he  himself  is  responsible,  he  acts  very 
diferently.  We  are  only  progressing  towards  perfect 
moiuurchy.  The  first  species  of  monarchy  was  arbitrary; 
it  was  tyranny  ;  the  monarch  was  accountable  to  no  man; 
he  had  a  divine  right  to  rule,  plunder,  and  murder.  Such 
were  ancient  kings ;  such  were  British  kings  before  the 
Reformation— tyrants.  There  was  no  remedy  for  it ; 
for  there  was  no  printing  press,  no  bond  of  union,  or  free- 
dom of  correspondence  amongst  the  people;  it  was  the 
only  practical  government.  As  progress  advanced,  the 
people  advanced— that  is,  the  chief  of  the  people,  nobles 
and  rich  men;  and  these  assembled  in  parliaments,  and 
became  masters  of  king  and  people.  These  masters  have 
been  growing  in  power  till  now  ;  Kino  and  People  are 
mere  tools,  or  victims  of  a  proud  and  heartless  aristocracy, 
who  divide  the  blame  of  mismanagement  amongst  them. 
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and  still  their  consciences  by  saying  that  others  are  as 
bad  as  they.  This  is  the  second  step,  from  one  master 
to  many  masters;  the  third  step  is  the  destruction  of  this 
parliamentary  mastery,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  all.  This  power  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, however,  must  be  expressed  ;  it  will  be  expres- 
sed by  the  election  of  a  parliament ;  and  that  parliament 
must  have  its  power  expressed,  not  as  now  by  votes  of  its 
members,  but  by  an  individual  invested  with  supreme  and 
sovereign  power,  the  first  servant  of  the  people,  respon- 
sible for  all  his  actions  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
He  will  take  what  assistance  he  may  from  his  council, 
but  not  be  swayed  by  them  to  do  or  not  to  do  ;  he  will 
communicate  his  measures  to  parliament  by  means  of  his 
ministers,  and  through  the  parliament  it  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  people.  Parliament  will  discuss  ;  the  people  will 
judge;  the  public  mind  will  be  instantly  discerned  by 
the  tone  of  the  press  and  the  movement  of  the  mass,  and 
the  supreme  mind  will  act  accordingly.  This  is  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People.  Were  the  parliament 
to  vote,  it  would  not  be  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but 
the  sovereignty  of  parliament ;  and  it  would  depend  upon 
accident  which  side  of  the  question  carried ;  it  would 
depend  on  the  number  present,  on  their  humour  at  the 
time ;  and  not  being  so  responsible  as  an  individual,  they 
would  think  less  upon  the  subject,  and  merely  side  with 
a  party ;  but  one  mind  would  balance  the  whole,  and, 
knowing  his  responsibility,  would  act  accordingly.  We  can 
see  no  possibility  of  order  in  government  without  such  a 
system  of  individual  monarcliy  ;  as  for  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption, under  such  a  system,  they  are  impossible.  The 
check  is  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  there  is  no  chance  in 
the  matter  as  at  present,  when  the  tossing  up  of  ahalfpenny 
would  be  as  good  a  way  of  determining  a  parliamentary 
question  as  the  method  now  pursued ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be 
established  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  representative 
monarchy.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  prophesying,  and 
risking  our  character  upon  the  result,  that  the  hatred  of. 
parliaments  and  parliamentary  legislation  will  continue 
to  grow  in  the  public  mitid  from  henceforth  until  the 
system  of  pligarchical  masterhood  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  two  extremes  of  individual  and  universal  sovereignty 
—the  first  expressed  positively  by  active  measures,  the 
second  expressed  negatively  by  public  opinion.  This  is 
the  positive  and  negative  form  of  government,  corres- 
ponding to  the  sun  as  unity  in  the  positive  pole,  and  the 
planets,  satellites,  comets,  &c.,  as  the  multitude  in  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  harmony  will  be  corresponding. 
Two  or  three  more  suns  would  play  the  devil  with  the 
system,  and  so  will  a  parliament.  These  are  the  lessons 
of  Nature ;  if  you  want  to  be  happy,  follow  them  and 
teach  them ;  but  if  you  want  to  practise  disunion  and 
American  republicanism,  then  take  up  your  cross  and 
follow  him  that  leads  the  way  to  strife  and  the  sword. 

MARCH  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  barber's  bUl,  which 
we  give  for  the  amusement  of  our  country  readers,  who 
perhaps  have  no  Idea  of  the  refinement  and  science  which 


are  creeping  insensibly  into  the  humblest  vocations  of 
life.  It  was  put  into  our  hands  in  Cornhill,  and  is 
merely  a  specimen  of  many  others,  though  we  must 
acknowledge  rather  unique  and  original : 

'^  Nature  and  Art  combined. — Nature  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  admired  by  all;  the  philosopher 
and  the  peasant  have  alike  pondered  over  her  beauties, 
and  gazed  in  admiration  at  her  wonders.  But  where  art 
is  combined  with  her  efforts,  and  man  has  supplied  her 
defects,  how  much  superior  have  been  the  effects  pro- 
duced !  A  garden  planted  with  all  the  exotics  of  the  east, 
though  grateful  and  enchanting  to  the  senses  for  a  time, 
would,  without  the  aid  of  science,  soon  be  overrun  with 
weeds;  the  plants,  become  weak,  would  droop  and  die. 
This  exordium  is  given  to  prove  that  the  hair,  though 
naturally  curling,  glossy,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful,  would, 
without  art  and  the  skill  of  the  operator,  soon  become 
decayed,  unpleasing,  and  unsightly.  As  a  scientific  man 
is  requisite  for  the  garden,  so  is  a  finished  artist  required 
for  cutting  and  arranging  one  of  Nature's  greatest  orna- 
ments, a  fine  head  of  hair."  Here  the  barber  gives  his 
name  and  address,  which  we  withhold,  to  prevent  this 
article  being  regarded  as  an  advertisement,  and  then  says 
he  "  offers  himself  as  a  professor  of  that  art,  and 
pledges  his  reputation  that  those  who  may  honour  him 
with  a  visit,  may  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  skill. 
Practice  having  given  him  superior  talent,  and  enabled 
him  to  restore  a  head  of  hair  to  its  pristine  beauty,  when 
so  desirable  an  end  has  appeared  hopeless.  The  charge 
for  cutting  and  arranging  the  hair  in  a  style  perfectly 
unique,  6d." 

When  barbers  become  men  of  science,  pray  what  must 
men  of  science  become  ?  Why,  barbers,  to  be  sure,  you 
simpleton.  All  men  must  become  barbers  at  last,  for 
knowledge  and  science  are  becoming  universal.  And 
what  shall  become  of  the  women?  They  must  become 
hair-dressers,  and  go  into  partnership  with  the  men. 
Alas!  alas!  what  a  fearful  "crisis"  the  printing-press  is 
bringing  upon  us. 


PREJUDICE. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  Molinist  convert  a  disciple  of 
Jansenius.''  The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  corn- 
trade  divide  the  capital :  they  sup  together,  they  dispute, 
they  lose  their  temper;  but  I  have  not  observed  that  they 
make  many  proselytes  one  from  the  other.  Time,  far 
from  making  us  wiser,  only  renders  us  more  obstinate. 
Ideas  and  systems,  after  being  long  in  possession,  become 
a  sort  of  patrimony,  which  we  defend  wirh  zeal.  Did 
ever  a  young  man,  how  grounded  soever  in  reason  and 
truth,  produce  a  change  of  opinion  in  a  man  of  fourscore? 
The  Abbe  de  Molieres  died  fighting  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  system  of  Descartes.  Such  conflicts  resemble  those 
battles  in  the  field,  which  decide  nothing,  and  after  which 
the  two  armies  sing  a  Te  Deum. 

We  must  confess  it,  we  are  the  heirs  of  prejudice  much 
more  than  of  truth :  truth  itself  is  never  obstinate,  until 
it  degenerates  Into  prejudice.  We  should  not  dispute, 
we  should  enlighten  one  another,  if  we  could  make  our- 
selves mutually  understood :  but  our  conversations  are 
no  better  than  the  reasoning  of  the  deaf:  our  ideas,  in 
process  of   time,    strike   deep  root;    they  send  fonh 
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branches  that  fill  up  the  whole  head ;  we  neither  see  nor 
listen  to  any  thing  but  them  ;  all  access  is  shut,  and  for- 
bidden ;  new  ideas,  weak,  because  they  are  recent,  have 
not  force  enough  to  make  their  way  ;  and  in  order  to  find 
admission,  they  wait  for  raw  and  inexperienced  heads: 
thus  it  is  the  youth  alone  that  give  them  a  welcome  re- 
ception ;  they  cannot  become  new  again,  but  in  the  cpurac 
of  many  generations. 

What  I  have  just  said  of  men  will  apply  to  nations  in 
general,  with  this  difference,  that  a  nation  is  always  more 
obstinate  than  an  individual.  The  multitude  have  no 
ears  ;  antiquated  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors,  they 
preserve  their  manners  and  opinions  with  all  the  fondness 
and  dotage  of  old  age. 

Nature,  which  established  a  state  of  war  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  one  people  and  another,  has  im- 
planted the  same  division  in  their  minds  ;  they  resist  the 
admission  of  certain  ideas,  certain  opinions,  certain 
usages ;  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  because  they  are 
foreign.  If  some  of  those  ideas  or  opinions  contrive  to 
introduce  themselves,  it  is  by  fraudulent  and  illicit  me- 
thods ;  and  truth,  equally  the  property  of  j  all  countries, 
to  which  man  never  fails  to  oppose  a  resistance,  propor- 
tioned to  the  inert  and  ignorant  state  of  his  mind,  is  sore 
to  be  proscribed,  the  moment  it  presents  itself  in  a  strange 
drew.  If  it  is  admitted  at  all,  it  is  not  till  after  repeated 
contests  between  reason  and  prejudice.  It  must  have 
been  long  and  maturely  examined,  and  that  examination 
must  liave  so  naturalised  it  in  men's  minds,  as  to  make 
them  lose  sight  of  its  origin. — Bailly't  Ancient  Asia. 

Blowfly. — It  wu  asserted  by  Linnrus  that  three 
flesh-flies  would  consume  a  dead  horse  as  quickly  m 
would  a  lion.     This,  however,  most  be  understood  as 
having  reference  to  the  offspring  of  such  three  flies ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  such  assertion,  it  has  been  ascertaineil  that  a 
single  female  of  the  mutca  camaria  f  flesh-fly)  will  give 
MrUi  to  twenty  thousand  young,  whidi  must  of  course 
be  gradually  developed,  as  they  will  neoeBsarily  occupy 
aevenl  days  in  being  dejposited  by  the  parent.     Each  of 
these  grubs,  in  twenty.fonr  hours,  will,  in  consequence 
of  its  intense  voracity,  have  increased  in  weight  not  less 
than  two  hundred  times,  and  in  five  days  wey  acquire 
their  full  size.     It  requires  about  the  same  time  to  un. 
dergo  the  pupa  state,  so  that  in  about  a  fortnight's  time 
there  arc  descendants  of  the  first  brood   in  existence. 
IVhcn  ready  to  app^r  in  the  perfect  state,  and  to  quit 
the  shell-like  cocoon  in  which  tuey  have  passed  the  pupa 
state,  the  inclosed  fly  bursts  forth  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  its  case.    This  is  effected  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
leather-like  front  of  the  head,  which  is  alternately  pushed 
forward    and   withdrawn,    and    by  the    swelling    out 
of  tlie  cheeks ;  by  this  means,  a  small  circular  cup,  which 
appears  in  tliis  group  of  iusects  to  be  especially  employed 
for  this  purpose,  is  detached,  producing  an  aperture  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  escape  of  the  fly,  which  at  this  time 
exhibits,  as  it  were,  only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  those 
organs  being  twisted  up  in  several  crumpled-like  folds, 
but  which,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  are  gra- 
dually  stretched  out,  when  the  fly  appears  in  its  perfect 
form,   and  is  ready  to  assume  all  tiie   energies  of  its 
species. 

Superstition'.— This  word  is  used  by  all,  but  under, 
stood  by  none ;  in  fact,  it  has  no  meaning  but  a  relative 
or  sectarian  meaning.  An  atheist  thinks  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  a  God  is  superstitious  ;  and  the  behever  thinks 
the  atheist  even  more  superstitious  still  to  imagine  tliat 
Nature  can  be  conducted  without  a  mind ;  we  have  even 
been  accused  of  superstition  by  some,  because  we  speak 
of  a  systematic  plan  of  action  in  Nature !  Such  critics,  of 


course,  imagine  themselves  very  wise  because  they  see 
none — a  mole  must  be  wiser  still.  "VVTiat  an  immensity 
of  rubbish  there  yet  remains  to  be  removed  from  the  pul)- 
lic  mind !  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  to  be  met 
with  who  can  reason  upon  the  first  principles  of  Nature. 
Our  own  idea  of  superstition  is,  that  it  is  a  slavish  fear  of 
God  and  spiritual  beings ;  it  is  the  fear  which  makes  it 
superstition ;  it  is  the  fear  which  creates  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance, imder  an  apprehension  of  divine  wrath  being 
poured  out  upon  heretics.  Divest  a  man's  opinions  of  this 
fear,  and  he  ceases  to  be  superstitious ;  but  if  any  one 
considers  us  as  superstitious  for  our  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  progress  of  Nature,  then  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  be  considered  very  superstitious  in  that  respect ; 
but  we  would  rather  be  esteemed  so,  than  rank  side  by 
side  with  men  who  see  no  system  in  Nature,  or  who  carry 
absurdity  to  its  very  extremity  by  talking  and  writing  of 
a  system  of  Nature  without  a  plan — alias,  a  system  of 
Nature,  without  any  system  at  all ;  this  is  philosophy 
run  mad,  or  with  those  who  talk  of  a  system  of  Nature, 
without  including  Jcwism  and  Christianity,  or  any  reli- 
gion particularly.  This  is  as  absurd  as  a  system  of 
zoology,  witliout  including  man,  or  any  other  animal 
particularly,  either  to  enquire  into  its  structure  or  des- 
tiny. No  ;  we  have  taken  a  sure  ground ;  and  no  weapon 
formed  against  us  can  prosper,  for  we  embrace  all  Nature, 
both  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  it  will  be  hard  for 
our  opponents  to  find  any  thing  out  of  Nature. 

Positive  and  Negative  Heat. — The  result  of  in- 
tense cold  (such  as  is  felt  in  Canada)  is,  if  not  guarded 
against,  similar  to  that  of  intense  heat,  with  this  excep. 
m»n  that  it  is  easier  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  one 
in  North  America  than  against  the  other  in  India.     A 
cold  iron,  during  a  Canadian  winter,  when  tightly  grasp- 
ed, bUsters  and  burns  with  nearly  equal  facility  to  a  hot 
iron.     The  principle,  in  both  instances,  is  alike — in  the 
former  the  ctdoric,  or  vital  heat  of  the  bo«ly,  passes  so 
rapidly  from  the  hand  into  the  cold  iron,  as  to  destroy 
the  continuous  and  organic  structure  of  the  part ;  in  the 
latter,  the  caloric  paiie*  to  rapidly  from  the  hot  iron  into 
the  hand  as  to  produce  the  same  effect — heat,  in  both 
cases,  being  the  cause;  its  passing  into  the  body  from 
the  iron,  or  into  the  iron  from  the  body,  being  equally 
injurious  to  vitaUty.    From  a  similar  cause  the  incau. 
tious  traveller,  in  Canada,  is  burnt  in  the  face  by  a  very 
cold  wind,  with  the  same  sensations  as  when  exposed  to 
the  blast  of  an  eastern  sirocco.    The  term  frost-oitten  ia 
the  effect  produced  by  extreme  cold,  when  accompanied 
by  a  ^arp  biting  wind.    At  this  period  persons  arc  lia- 
ble  to  have  the  nose,  toes,  fingers,  ears,  or  those  parts 
where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  scanty  and  slow, 
frost-bitten,  without  their  own  feelings  informing  them 
of  the  presence  of  the  enemy:   and  the  knowledge  of 
this  is  first  made  known  to  a  passing  stranger,  who 
obsenres  the  nose  (for  insUnce,  if  frost-bitten,)   be- 
coming quite  white,  while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  very 
red.     In  such  a  pretlicament  it  is,  at  first,  startling  to 
see  an  utter  stranger  running  up  to  a  trsveller  with  a 
handfiil  of  snow,  calling  out,    "  Your  nose.  Sir,  your 
nose  is  frosUbitten ;"  and,  without  further  ceremony, 
rubbing  without  mercy  at  your  proboscis— it  being  the 
first  time  that  any  one  had  ever  dared  to  tweak  and 
twinge  that  honorary  vulnerable  part.     If  snow  be  well 
rubbed  in,  in  due  time,  there  is  a  probability  of  saving 
the  most  prominent  feature  ih  the  face ;  if  not,  or  if 
heat  be  applied,  not  only  is  the  skin  destroyed,  but  the 
nose  and  a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  surface  are  irre- 
coverably lost.— ilf .  Martin's  History  of  the  British  Co 
lonies,  vol.  ill. 
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ATHEISTS. 

We  have  been  attacked  by  Atheists,  ©r  "  Chaotics," 
both  in  public  and  private, — men  who  have  an  inward 
dread  of  any  species  of  knowledge  being  reduced  to  its 
first  principles,  and  therefore  are  everlastingly  harping 
on  the  negative  chord,  to  the  tune  of  "No,  no,  no." 
What  do  they  want  ?  What  is  their  object,  in  preaching 
a  crusade  against  intelligence,  design,  plan,  harmony, 
purpose  in  nature  ?  What  can  be  the  cause  of  their  intenge 
hatred  against  the  infinite  extension  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  matter  ?  But  the  fun  of  the  matter  is  that  they  call 
themselves  philosophers,  who  reason  from  experience. 
We  answer  all  such  sons  of  dead  unintellectual  matter 
by  submitting  to  them  the  following  syllogism  : — 

First  Proposition.  * 

We  can  have  no  experience  of  any  mode  of  action  but 
sensitive,  voluntary,  or  mental  action. 
Second  Proposition. 
The  mode  of  action  which  die  atheist  ascribes  to  Na- 
ture is  not  voluntary,  sensitive,  or  mental  action ;  but 
something  he  calls  chemical  action,  which  is  beyond  our 
experience. 

Conclusion. 
Therefore  the  atheist  is  a  visionary,  who  departs  from 
experience  in  his  first  principles — worse  than  an  ordinary 
visionary,  who  really  has  a  foimdatioh  for  his  dogmas. 

Illustration. 
When  we  affirm  that  we  can  have  no  experience  of 
any  mode  of  action  but  sensitive,  voluntary,  or  mental 
action,  it  is  only  saying  in  other  words,  that  "  all  our 
own  actions  are  caused  by  operations  of  our  own  indivi- 
dual minds."  When  our  body  makes  any  movement 
which  does  not  originate  in  that  source,  we  don't  call  it 
our  own  action.  Thus  the  heart  always  beats,  the  blood 
circulates,  the  glands  secrete,  &c. ;  but  these  are  not  our 
own  actions ;  they  are  caused  by  a  power  unknown ;  but 
the  inference  of  experience  is  clear  enough  that  that  power 
unknown  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  power  which 
causes  our  own  voluntary  actions ;  that  power  is  mind. 
To  maintain,  or  even  to  admit,  that  action  in  universal 
nature  is  not  the  action  and  reaction  of  mind  and  matter, 
when  experience  teaches  us  that  all  the  individual  move- 
ments of  animal  life  are  such,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  all 
the  rules  of  right  reason,  and  an  egregious  departure 
from  the  field  of  experience. 

What  the  atheist  may  believe  or  not  believe  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  He  has  a  right  to  make  creeds  and  articles 
of  faith  for  himself  as  well  as  priests  and  other  fanatics; 
but  his  claims  to  sober  sense  and  sound  reasoning  have 
but  a  very  sorry  foundation.  Far  be  it  from  us,  how- 
ever, to  despise  him ;  he  is  a  better  man  than  the  vulgar 
Christian.  The  latter  is  a  blasphemer,  he  makes  a  mon- 
ster of  God — the  other  has  a  good  heart,  and  because  he 
cannot  see  the  utility  of  evil  in  the  dispensations  of 
Nature,  denies  her  consciousness  and  intelligence.  He 
is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  fanatic,  for  he  has  no  super- 
stitious fears ;  but  he  has  strong  prejudices  against  any 
thing  like  plan  or  system  in  Nature,  and  seems  to  have 
a  most  unaccountable  predilection  for  a  universe  in  con- 
fusion. 

We  have  already  destroyed  much  of  this  spirit  in  our 
readers.  Many  have  confessed  to  us  their  former  errors, 
and  now  rejoice  in  the  new  light  of  science  and  revela- 
tion combined.  The  doctrine  of  evil  is  the  great  stum- 
bling-block; but  the  necessity,  end,  and  utility  of  evil  will 
soon  become  apparent  to  those  who  continue  to  read. 


Goon  Old  Times.— A  certain  archbishop  of  Mayence 
being  asked  alms  by  a  company  of  poor  people,  called 
them  rats,  and  ordered  them  to  be  burned  in  an  old  barn. 
After  this,  he  was  haunted  by  rats,  which  climbed  up  the 
walls  to  come  at  him.  He  fled  to  a  tower  upon  a  small 
island  in  the  Rhine;  nevertheless,  the  rats  scaled  the 
walls,  and  devoured  him.  Mr.  Misson  saw  the  ruins  of 
this  tower,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  Rat's-tower, 
and  says,  though  some  reckon  it  a  fable,  yet  it  is  believed 
by  the  people  hereabout,  who  produce  several  histories  of 
it,  related  by  persons  of  unquestionable  authority.— 
[Would  to  God  we  had  such  rats  now-a-days  !  a  few  of 
such  useful  creatures  would  be  serviceable  at  Rathcor- 
mac] 

Transubstantiation. — There  is  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  at  Worms,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a 
representation  of  God  the  Father  like  an  old  man,  at  the 
top  of  one  corner,  from  whence  he  seems  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  on  her  knees  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  by  the  feet,  and 
putting  his  head  into  the  hopper  of  a  mill  which  is  turned 
about  by  the  twelve  apostles.  Hard  by  the  pope  is 
painted  upon  his  knees,  receiving  the  hosts  of  wafers 
which  fall  ready  made  from  the  mill  into  a  golden  chalice; 
one  of  which  the  pope  presents  to  a  cardinal,  who  gives 
it  to  a  bishop,  the  bishop  to  a  priest,  and  the  priest  to  a 
layman. — Misson,  1740. 

Black  Men.— Lislet,  a  Negro  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
was  named  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, on  account  of  his  meteorological  observations :  Han- 
nibal distinguished  himself  as  a  colonel  of  artillery  in  the 
Russian  service ;  and  Fuller,  of  Maryland,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  quickness  in  reckoning.  Being 
asked,  in  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  powers, 
how  many  seconds  a  person  had  lived  who  was  twenty- 
seven  years  and  some  months  old,  he  gave  the  answer  in 
a  minute  and  a  half.  On  reckoning  it  up  after  him,  a 
different  result  was  obtained.  "  Have  you  not  forgotten 
the  leap-years  ?"  said  the  negro.  The  omission  was  sup- 
plied, and  the  number  then  agreed  with  his  answer. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  N.  is  received,  and  we  shall  Iiave  much  pleasure  in  in- 
serting his  letter  next  week. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Alpine  Philosopher's  letter  this  week.  It  is  an  admira- 
hie  production,  and  we  have  the  satis/action  of  finding  in 
him  an  able  coadjutor,  reasoning  upon  the  same  pair  of 
principles  as  ourselves.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  ana- 
lysis which  is  universal  in  its  application. 


Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


We  have  now  shown  the  positive  and  negative  action  of 
evil  and  good,  and  the  necessity  of  referring  both  for  ex- 
istence to  the  same  universal  cause.  We  have  also  de- 
monstrated the  absurdity  of  the  first  principles  of  aU  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  worid,  which  has 
hitherto  proceeded  upon  a  contrary  supposition,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  all  the  elements  of  human  society. 

^V"e  shall  now  proceed  still  farther  in  our  analysis, 
everiastingly  keeping  in  view  this  eternal  and  universal 
law  ol  Nature,  the  positive  and  negative  action.  These 
two  ideas  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  our  readers, 
otherwise  they  will  most  assuredly  misunderstand  ua, 
and  confound  themselves.  They  are  the  two  swords  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  two  cross-keys  of  knowledge,  without 
which  there  is  no  admittance  into  the  arcana  of  Nature. 

Last  week's  article  was  a  diversion  for  an  especial  pur- 
pose, and  we  trust  a  most  useful  diversion,  for  throwing 
the  important  subject  of  Evil  into  clearer  light.  Before 
that  we  were  upon  the  Positive  and  Negative  doctrines  of 
Justification— Christ  individual  and  universal,  &c.  U'e 
shall  now  speak  of  one  important  elementary  doctrine  of 
•  reI]giou,'namely,  Redemption,  without  the  illustraUon  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  proceed.  The  first  ques- 
tion then  to  ask,  in  conformity  withour  mode  of  analysis, 
M,  "  ^Vhat  arc  its  positive  and  negative  doctrines  ?" 
The  positive  doctrine  of  the  old  church  is,  "  The  elect, 
or  a  small  number  only,  shall  be  saved."  The  negative 
doctrine  to  this  is,  "All  men  shall  be  saved." 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  here,  that  the  positive 
doctrines  of  the  old  worid  become  negative  in  the  new, 
and  the  negative  of  the  old  become  positive  in  the  new. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  by  quotations  from 
Scripture  the  doctrine  of  future  and  eternal  punishments. 
The  passages  are  too  numerous,  and  have  been  too  fre- 
qucntly  impressed  upon  our  minds  in  infancy  and  man. 
hood  to  be  forgotten.  We  think,  therefore,  that  we  may 
safely  take  it  for  granted,  that  fire  and  brimstone,  the 
worm  that  never  dieth,  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing  of  teeth  m  outer  darkness,  are  in  reservation  for  the 
wicked--"  the  smoke  of  whose  torment  ascendeth  up  for 
ever  a«d  ever  before  the  presence  of  God  and  his  holy 
angels.  We  shall  therefore  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  demonstrating  the  negative  doctrine;  namely, 
that  which  gives  the  lie  to  the  positive,  and  treats  it  as 
an  imposition  on  human  credulity.  It  is  this  double  cha- 
Meter  of  the  Bible  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
books,  and  stamps  it  with  the  royal  seal  of  Nature  as  Uie 
i  Dook  of  books. 


"  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved 
(John  iii.  17).  Of  that  Son  it  is  said,  "he  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all  men,  to  be  testified  in  due  time"  (1  Tim. 
ii.  6)  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  a  time  when  this  great 
truth  shall  be  testified  and  demonstrated  ;  but  we  must 
suffer  the  nightmare  of  priestly  fear,  and  real  fire  and 
brimstone,  to  sit  upon  the  people  for  a  few  generations 
more,  until  they  have  got  a  fair  trial  of  the  influence  of 

superstitious  fear  in  preserving  the  morals  of  society 

then  we  shall  let  out  the  great  secret,  that  all  men  shall 
be  saved.     In  corroboration  of  this  text,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  also  reasons  in  the  following  manner: — "that 
as  in  the  first  Adam  all  men  died,  so  in  Christ,  the  second 
Adam,  all  shall  be  made  alive"  ( I  Cor.  xv.  22).     He  ba- 
lances the  two  together,  and  shows  that  the  Saviour  must 
undo  all  that  the  destroyer  does.     "  Therefore,  as  by  the 
ofltnce  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem. 
nation  ;  so,  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  hath 
come  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life"  (Rom.  v.  18). 
John  also  reasons  in  a  similar  way  when  he  says  that 
Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ( 1  John  ii.  2). 
All  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  witli  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed  ;  as  also  with  the  frequent  declaration 
of  the  Prophets,  that  aU  JUth  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God.  These  are  powerful  texU  against  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone doctrine,  and  they  puzzle  the  priests  cxceetlingly  ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  seldom  or  never  quoted  to  the 
people.     They  are  also  powerful  arguments,   amongst 
many  others,  against  tliat  absurd  opinion  which  prevails 
amongst  the  superficial  infidels  of  the  present  age,  that 
the  Bible  is  an  invention  of  the  priests  !    Yet  it  is  a  book 
to  which  the  priests  always  gave  their  decided  opposition, 
till  it  was  forced  into  reputation  by  the  patronage  of  the 
people,  preserved  lumutilated  and  uncomipted  by  the 
jealous  eye  of  sectarian  criticism. 

But  what  do  the  priests  say  in  opposition  to  this  n^a- 
tive  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  ?  They  say  that 
when  the  Bible  says  all  men  shall  be  saved,  that  all 
means  8onie  ;  and  therefore,  it  should  be  read  "  some  shall 
be  saved."  Therefore,  according  to  them,  St.  Paul  ought 
to  have  reasoned  thus :  "  As  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in 
Christ  shall  some  be  made  alive;  and  as  by  the  offence  of 
one,  all  were  condemned ;  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
shall  some  be  justified."  Beautiful  logic  !  Exquisite 
reasoning  !  Behold  the  value  of  a  liberal  education,  in 
enabling  the  pious  mind  to  handle  the  word  of  God  dis- 
creetly, and  correct  the  diction  and  bad  logic  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  ]  Y«  this  is  what  all  the  clergy  do  vrhen  they  treat 
of  the  subject  critically — which  they  seldom  do — and 
therefore  their  most  approved  and  convenient  plan  is  to 
muster  all  the  positive  threatening  passages,  saying,  "thus 
speaketh  the  word  of  God  ia  the  most  positive  manner  ;" 
but  they  don't  bring  forth  the  negatives. 

We  have  heard  them  occasionally,  however,  when  al- 
most constrained,  either  by  the  doubts  or  infideUty,  or 
strong  argumentative  reasoning  of  some  opponents,  actu- 
ally venture  to  contend  against  mercy  and  justice,  and 
employ  all  their  eloquence,  learning,  and  sophistry,  to 
tread  the  bve  of  God  under  foot,  and  prove  him  by  the 
book  to  be  a  devil  for  ever,  with  whom  prayer  and  sup- 
plication shall  be  useless,  and  to  whom  the  everlasting 
yells  of  infidels,  heretics,  and  hypocrites,' in  sensitive  tor- 
ment, shall  be  the  music  of  justice  and  mercy,  combined 
in  infinite,  overflowing  fulness  ! 

This  was  certainly  a  rich  treat  when  it  took  place  ;  and, 
like  a  Christmas  pantomime,  it  only  came  at  certain  sea- 
sons. But  the  reader  may  enquire  what  they  do  with 
the  negative,  how  they  smother  all  the  promises  of  univer- 
sal redemption  and  infinite  love  ?  Some  have  one  way, 
some  another;  some  deny  them  flatly,  by  translating 
them  with  a  barbarous  and  savage  twist,  to  which  their 
hearers  listen  in  respectful  reverential  silence;  others 
count  the  passages  which  threaten  reprobation  and  tor- 
ment to  the  unbelievers,  and  compare  them  with  the 
number  of  passages  which  promise  salvation  to  all,  both 
good  and  bad  ;  and  finding  the  evil  to  predominate,  they 
say,  "  Dearly  beloved,  it  is  evident  that  damnation  is  the 
truth,  for  the  number  prevaileth  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  but  a  small  number  of  passages  that 
promise  salvation  to  all ;  therefore,  I  would  have  you 
not  to  depend  upon  them  ;  follow  the  multitude."  Beau- 
tiful reasoning  for  an  expounder  of  that  book,  which  says, 
'^  Mercy  shall  triumph  over  judgment,"  which  says  that 
God  giveth  not  victory  to  number,  but  "  one  shall  chase 
a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight !" 
,  Is  not  one  promise  of  God  stronger  than  a  thousand 
threats  ?  are  not  two  promises  of  God  stronger  than  ten 
thousand  denunciations  of  judgment  ?  If  not,  how  can 
it  be  true  that  "  Mercy  is  his  darling  attribute,  judgment 
only  his  strange  work,"  and  that  mercy  shall  finally 
triumph  over  judgment  ? 

There  are  numerous  other  proofs  which  might  be  ad- 
duced ;  but  our  space  is  small  ,and  the  above  are  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  counter  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption,  in  opposition  to  the  partial  redemption  of 
the  priests.  But  there  is  one  which,  by  its  conciseness 
and  fullness  of  thought,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention, 
viz. — "  God  is  the  saviourof  oWmen,  especially  them  who 
"believe" — (l  Tim.  iv.  10).  Here  is  a  distinction  between 
faith  and  infidelity  ;  but  salvation  to  both — an  especial 
salvation  to  faith.  Those  who  read  our  seventeenth 
number  carefully,  may  understand  this  at  once.  They 
are  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  more  faith  in  a  priest  or 
Christian  than  an  atheist— not  a  particle ;  if  Christians 
had  more  faith  than  others,  they  would  lend  and  borrow 
more  freely,  and  with  less  fear,  jealousy,  or  reluctance 
than  others ;  but  is  it  so  ?  Can  one  Christian  go  into 
another  Christian's  shop  and  say  "  1  shall  take  this  article; 


trust  to  ray  good  faith  in  repaying  you.-*"   No ;  the  other 
Christian  wants  a  security ;  and  even  when  one  Chris- 
tian pays  a  debt  to  anotlier  Christian,  he  does  not  think 
himself  safe  unless  he  have  a  stamp  receipt  as  a  guarantee 
against  the  roguery  of  other  men  of  faith  like  himself. 
The  atheist  does  the  same  ;  but  he  is  neither  better  nor 
worse :  we  have  all  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  and  that 
is  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  or  want  of  faith — it  is  negative 
faith ;  and  the  more  faith  a  man  professes,  the  greater 
liar  he  generally  is.     Compare  this  faith  with  the  faith  of 
Christ — Luke  vi.  34,    "  If  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye 
hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye  ?    for  sinners  also 
lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much  again  ;  but  love  ye 
your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  aud  (here  is  the  trial  of  faith)  your  reward  shall 
be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest,  for 
he  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil."     ^VTiat  a  farce 
the  faith  of  the  world  is,   compared  to  this  !     'Tis  the 
same  also  with  charity — "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;"  but  the  Lord  has  got  so  little  c?*«- 
dit  amongst  the  sons  of  this  old  world's  faith,  that  the 
poor  are  going  destitute  in  the  streets,  without  food  to 
eat,  or  a  home  to  shelter  them ;  whilst  the  faithful  de- 
fenders of  faith  as  it  is,  are  lolling  on  their  sofas  before 
boards  of  luxuries  !     Faith  !  faith  !  there  is  no  faith  in 
the  world,  unless  you  go  amongst  savage  nations,  whom 
the  missionaries  cannot  convert,  and  there  you  may  find 
a  little  of  it ;  as  also  among  the  Mahometans,  where  the 
merchants  lay  down  their  goods  in  the  bazaars  with  the 
prices  attached,  then  go  and   smoke   their  pipes  in  the 
coffee-houses,  come  back,  and  find  the  money  instead  of 
the  goods,  which  the  purchaser  has  quietly  taken  away. 
This  is  faith  ;  and  it  is  faith  in  God ;  for  if  men  have  no 
faitli  in  each  other,  their  faith  in  God  must  have  a  sorry 
foundation,  since  it  all  rests  upon   human  testimony : 
without  this  faith  there  is  no  salvation  for  man  ;  a  system 
of  faith  is  a  system  of  universal  credit.     In  our  own  ex- 
perience we  have  met  only  one  instance  of  such  faith — it 
was  in  a  seal  engraver ;  we  called  at  his  shop  for  a  trifling 
article,  worth  half-a-crown,  and  happening  to  speak  of 
watches,  he  said  he  had  a  fine  gold  repeater  to  dispose  of 
very  cheap.     He  showed  it  instantly  ;  it  was  a  beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship.     We  asked  if  it  kept  time  well. 
"  You  may  have  a  trial  of  it,"  he  replied.     And  do  you 
know  the  person  to  whom  you  give  it,  was  our  answer  .^ 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have  no  fear."    We  had  no  in- 
tention of  purchasing;  but  we  determined  to  put  his 
faith  to  the  test.     We  took  the  watch,  without  depositing 
a  farthing,  or  giving  any  security  whatever,   canied  it 
about  for  several  days,  and  at  last  returned  it ;  and  to  this 
day   the  man  neither  knows  our  name  nor  character. 
This  is  faith,  and  a  world  of  such  faith  would  be  a  para- 
dise;   but  it  belongs    to  neither  Jew,    Christian,    nor 
Infidel,  and  in  a  state  of  things  like  the  present,  it  is  not 
prudent,  for  faith  cannot  grow  in  this  old  world  any  more 
than  grapes  can  grow  on  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  an  especial  salvation  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  children  of  faith,  or  the  new  world : 
they  are  born,  bred,  and  live  in  paradise  ;  as  the  prophei 
Esdras  says,  they  do  not  see  hell.  But  still,  as  our  quo- 
tation  has  it,  God  is  the  saviour  of  all   men  ;  and  tht 
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doctrine  of  nnirenal  redemption  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Nature, 

Then  the  query  is,  how  are  these  two  contrary  propo- 
sitions reconciled  ?  Very  easily ;  as  easily  as  the  posi. 
tires  anil  negatives  of  any  other  department  of  Natiure. 
The  one  alludes  to  the  person,  and  the  other  to  the  prin- 
ciples, wliich  are  the  positive  and  n^ative  poles  of  our 
nature.  When  it  is  said  that  the  wicked  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, it  means  that  all  wicked  principles  shall  be  de- 
stroyed with*  eternal  punishments ;  and  this  is  a  great 
blessing,  in  which  we  shall  all  rejoice,  ^rben  it  is  said 
thai  all  men  shall  be  flftved,  it  means  that  whilst  the  prin. 
dflke»  are  destroyed,  the  person  shall  be  nved,  but  re- 
■nrad ;  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  man  himself  diall  be  saved, 
yti  so  as  by  fire.  Kternal  punishments  are  therefore  a 
blessing  ;  they  mean  nothing  else  than  the  destruction  of 
evil.  "  The  word  of  God  is  not  carnal,  but  tpiritual.  The 
carnal  mind  cannot  receive  th«  things  of  God,  neither 
can  it  know  them,  because  they  are  «piH<iid/y  discerned." 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  express  the  thing  so  myste. 
riously  }  We  reply,  it  is  only  mysterious  to  ifnoranee. 
The  doctrine  of  tbe  positive  and  negative  action  of  Natare 
is  simple,  and  intelligiUe  to  a  child,  when  the  child  is 
Uught  it ;  and  if  men  had  been  told  haw  it  was,  sndvAol 
It  meant,  then  they  would  not  have  discovered  it.  Man 
must  iind  out  every  thing ;  even  revelation  itaelf  ia  igm^ 
ranee  and  darkness  till  human  reaaoo  and  Trifnw  have 
analysed  it,  ro  that  all  knowledge  is  eUbotrated  by  the 
human  mind  from  the  materials  in  s  rude  state  which 
Nature  presents  it.  As  she  has  given  the  material  world 
to  the  senses  for  us  to  analyse,  so  has  she  given  die  moral 
and  spiritual  world  to  the  imagination.  Sensible  natare 
and  revelation  are  the  positive  and  negative  dements  of 
thought ;  both  arc  equally  unioteliigibie  at  first;  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  full  and  salisJactory 
dimsetioa  and  demonstration  of  both  eooM  out  logethar  ; 
so  that  at  the  very  time  when  Faraday  (this  he  did  about 
a  month  ago)  is  declaring  at  the  Royal  Institution  that 
the  whole  science  of  chemistry  is  about  to  be  revolutioa. 
ixed,  and  esUblished  upon  a  new  base,  we  are  now  lay- 
ing a  new  foundation  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
chemistry,  exactly  corresponding  to  his.  His  foundation 
it,  tlie  positive  and  negative  action  of  the  electric  power, 
which  is  now  supposetl  to  be  the  great  ostensible  <Aem*oa/ 
agent  of  Nature;  we  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  van  of 
progress,  and  are  anticipating  a  new  {vactical  and  theo- 
retical universal  philosophy.        THE  SHEPHERD. 


MIND  AND  MATTER. 


TO   TDE   EDITOB   OP   TH«  SHXPHnRO. 

Sin,— Most  of  your  rsaders  are  doubtless  aware  that 
there  is  a  philosophical  hypothesis  which  dsoies  the  real 
existence  of  matter,  time,  motion,  and  space,  maintain- 
ing that  all  these  are  but  mental  perceptions,  or  imagin- 
ings of  the  mind,  snd  that,  consequently,  if  there  were 
no  min»N,  these  appearances  would  not  have  even  a  ftm- 
cicl  Probably,  however,  few  of  them  have 

givi  ory  any  attention,  taking  for  granted  that 

the  current  opinion  concerning  it  was  correct,  namely,  of 
Its  being  too  manifesUy  absurd  and  visionary  to  be  enter- 


tained by  sane  intdlects.  I  once  thought  so  myself;  but 
a  more  liberal  schooling  has  made  me  extremely  careful 
how  I  decide  before  examining.  To  doubt  is  certainly 
the  first  step  towards  philosophy,  but  to  examine  is  the 
next;  and  the  not  talcing  this  second  step  often  renders 
us  ignorant  and  presumptuous  bigots. 

Now,  Sir,  having  had  my  curiosity  very  much  excited 
by  the  above-raenti<med  theory,  and  not  wishing  to  rank 
among  the  bigots,  I  beg  to  avaU  myself  of  the  highly 
hberal  manner  in  whidi  you  have  opened  the  pages  of 
the  Shepherd  to  the  seekers  for  truth,  and  to  ask  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  from  yourself  and  tliat  part  of 
your  flock  who  may  have  reflected  upon  it.  By  way  of 
opening  the  investigation,  permit  me  to  subjoin  a  few 
propositions,  or  rather  questions,  which  present  them, 
selves  to  my  mind  with  reference  to  the  subject.  The 
doctrine  was,  I  believe,  known  to  the  ancients  many 
centuries  ago.  In  our  own  country.  Bishop  Berkeley  is 
the  principal  writer  who  has  aapported  it. 
PlrapssiKsiu  cfMf  Qiwrier. 

1.  We  can  know  nodiing  of  matter,  time,  motion,  and 
space,  but  as  our  senses  are  really  or  imsginarily  affected 
by  their  qualities  or  attributes. 

2.  That,  while  in  our  waking  state,  these  qualities  or 
attributes  affect  us  through  the  intenrentiou  of  the  five 
senses  only. 

5.  But  that  in  dreams,  during  the  state  of  sleep,  and 
in  some  diseases,  we  are  afKcted,  in  imagination,  by  all 
the  properties  or  attributes  of  matter,  time,  space,  and 
motion,  and  believe  them  existing  or  going  on  around 
tu  as  vividly  as  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness  axul 
health. 

i.  Hence,  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  not  absolutdy 
necessary  that' matter,  motion,  time,  and  space,  should 
have  a  real,  independent  existence,  in  order  diat  we 
should  believe  their  existence ;  and  that,  consequently.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  universe  nuy  be  one  in  idea  only,  life 
itaelf  be  but  an  idea,  and  dreaming  its  natural  type :  in 
other  waida,  that  nothing  exisU  but  mind — the  universal 
mind,  and  its  creations  of  secondary  minds  ? 

t,  Doea  not  this  hypothesis  of  the  non-existence  of 
matter,  time,  motion,  and  space,  escape  many  of  tlie  dif. 
fletdties  and  incomprdiensibilities  to  which  the  opposite 
doctrine  leads,  especially  the  following :  first,  as  regardi 
matter.  Its  infinite  or  definite  divisibility;  secondly,  at 
regards  time,  its  eternity ;  tliirdly,  as  regards  space,  ili 
illimitableness?  It  does  not,  any  more  than  its  contrary, 
attempt  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of  first  causes. 

6.  The  only  true  notion  of  time  we  can  form  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  contemplation  ef  the  succession  of 
our  ideas  or  dioog^ts.  This  is  proved  by  our  being 
*'m>^i!V^  of  time  whUe  imder  the  influence  of  sound 
sle^,  insensibility,  or  syncope. 

7.  As  space  and  motion  can  only  be  measured  by  a 
comparison  with  matter,  if  the  existence  of  matter  be  a 
ddusion,  so  ranst  also  the  former  be  delusions. 

Fearing  that  I  shall  be  trespassing  upon  tbe  limits  of 
your  paper,  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further  at  pre- 
sent.  Before  I  conclude,  however,  allow  me  to  remark, 
that  the  doctrine  under  consideration  does  not  seem  to 
me  in  any  way  to  detract,  as  some  will  have  it,  from  the 
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sublimity  of  nature,  but  rather  to  increase  it,  at  the 
same  time  giving  rise  to  extended  hopes  in  man  as  to  the 
future  which  awaits  him.  Nor  does  it  lessen  in  any 
degree  our  interest  in  this  our  being,  for,  after  all,  if  all 
we  are  conscious  of  is  but  mere  appearances  and  delu- 
sions, it  is  with  them  only  that  we  have  to  deal;  and  as 
they  are  presented  to  us  by  uniform  laws,  it  is  our  true 
interest  to  search  after  these  laws,  and  to  regulate  our 
conduct,  and  form  our  opinions,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge we  thence  derive.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

London,  Dec.  29,  1834.  W.  N. 

[W.  N.  is  quite  correct.  The  existence  of  mind  is  an 
axiom ;  the  existence  of  matter  is  an  inference  which  we 
take  for  granted.  Mind  is  therefore  the  positive,  and 
Matter  the  negative,] 


LETTERS  ON  TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER    III. 

If  all  in  nature  is  subjected  to  the  general  law  of  Polarity; 
if  the  most  general  form  under  which  the  law  of  polarity 
manifests  itself  on  earth  is  the  phenomenon  of  solar  and 
telluric  life,  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the 
single  individuals,  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  general 
law. 

1.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  we  find  it  following  in  its  development  the  physio- 
logical laws  of  solar  and  telluric  life. 

2.  The  solar  life  of  mankind  consists  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  intelligence  and  liberty  ;  the  telluric  hfe,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  instinct  and  ne- 
cessity. The  more  mankind  is  subjected  to  the  telluric 
life,  the  more  will  instinct  and  necessity  govern  the  world, 
and  the  expression  of  all  actions,  morals,  and  feelings 
will  be  concentrated  in  one  focus,  called  behef  or  faith. 
The  more  mankind  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  solar 
life,  the  more  will  intelligence  and  liberty  govern  the 
world.  The  general  expression  of  all  actions,  morals,  and 
feeUngs  will  be  also  concentrated  in  one  focus,  called 
knowledge. 

3.  But  since  polarity  is  the  universal  law,  there  can 
be  in  the  history  of  mankind  neither  faith  without  know- 
ledge, nor  necessity  without  liberty,  but  both  must  al- 
ways exist,  and  will  ever  exist  together :  the  only  differ- 
ence between  one  epoch  and  the  other  will  be  their 
+  or  — ,  or  the  preponderance  of  the  one  over  the 
other.  The  coexistence  of  the  two  aspects  of  life,  the 
positive  and  the  negative,  and  their  oscillatory  process 
was  allegorically  expressed  under  the  struggle  of  two 
principles. 

4.  The  ancient  world  presents  the  phenomena  of  tel- 
luric influence.  It  is  the  night  of  mankind;  here  won- 
ders, divinations,  dreams,  prophecies,  oracles,  and  revela- 
tions, follow  one  another.  As  the  animal  by  instinct 
builds  the  most  wonderful  cells  or  nests,  moves  and  tra- 
vels from  region  to  region,  distinguishes  the  healing  or 
nourishing  food  from  that  which  is  poisonous  and  un- 
wholesome ;  in  the  same  way  the  seers,  the  magicians, 
the  priests,  the  poets,  the  artists  of  the  old  world,  per- 
formed those  deeds  which  the  most  enlightened  among 
the  children  living  under  the  solar  life  can  now  neither 
understand  nor  believe.  Thus  the  waking  individual 
can  scarcely  comprehend  and  believe  that  which  he  has 
dreamed  or  done  during  that  part  of  life  which  he  calls 
sleep. 

5.  The  ancient  world  had  reached  the  summit  of  tel- 
luric  life  when  Christ  and  the  Christian  had  made  their 


appearance.  The  earth  was  then  on  the  highest  point  of 
somnambulism.  By  the  means  of  Christ,  and  through 
the  Christian  religion,  the  family  of  mankind  began  to 
awaken.  Christ's  wonders  are  as  it  were  the  morning 
dreams  of  one  who  is  near  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  beams 
of  that  centre  of  light  that  calls  forth  the  solar  life  in 
nature. 

6.  This  philosophical  bird's-eye  view  of  the  past  can 
alone  explain  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  two- 
fold forms  under  which  Christianity  must  appear. 

7.  Primitive  Christianity,  with  its  wonders,  with  its 
belief,  with  its  instinctive  necessity,  is  the  last  and  most 
luminous  aspect  of  telluric  life.  Christianity,  with  its 
new  world  and  its  new  heaven,  with  its  law  of  love  and 
liberty,  with  its  appeal  to  reason,  belongs  to  the  solar 
Hfe  ;  hence  the  dis<;overy  of  printing,  the  Copernican 
system,  the  manifold  discoveries  in  all  sciences,  and  the 
science  of  tellurism,  or  animal  magnetism,  could  only 
occur  under  the  influence  of  solar  life. 

8.  Our  readers  must,  however,  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  general  law  of  Nature  being  polarity,  and  each 
pole  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  whole,  the  preponder- 
ance of  a  pole  over  the  other  does  not  imply  the  destruc- 
tion or  absence  of- the  other.  During  the  telluric  life  of 
mankind,  the  solar  life  was  also  existing,  but  subordinate 
to  the  telluric  life ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  the  solar  life 
shall  have  reached  its  summit,  the  telluric  life  will  still 
exist,  only  in  a  subordinate  state. 

9.  Since  nations  and  individuals  are  not  insulated  in 
Nature,  but  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  pola- 
rity, there  will  be  always  nations  and  individuals  who,  in 
relation  to  the  others,  will  be  the  representatives  of  one 
of  the  two  poles. 

10.  The  Jews,  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  were  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  positive  pole ;  and  the  tfews  were  the 
negative  pole  in  relation  to  the  Egyptians.  At  present, 
the  whole  east  is,  in  comparison  with  the  west,  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism. 

11.  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  the  Koran,  are  not  inven- 
tions of  designing  priestcraft,  but  divine  tlream-books  of 
inspired  seers. 

12.  The  gods,  or  the  god  of  these  religions,  were  but 
allegories,  or  personifications  of  some  principles  of  life. 
They  were  but  partial,  individual  creations  of  telluric 
influence. 

13.  The  diagram  of  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  as 
viewed  by  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  is  the  following  : 
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NEW   WOBLD. 
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AIR  AND  WATER. 


Atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  When  these  two  gases  are  separated,  and  en- 
closed in  a  glass  receiver,  they  exhibit  two  distinct  pro- 
perties diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  If  you  take 
a  burning  match  whose  flame  is  gone,  and  the  red  ember 
merely  glowing,  and  dip  it  into  the  oxygen,  the  match  is 
immediately  rekindled,  and  burns  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence, emitting  a  light  which  is  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  look  upon  phosphorus  burning  in 
oxygen.  On  the  contrary,  take  a  flaming  match,  or  burr- 
ing phosphorus,  or  burning  coal,  and  put  it  into  nitrogen, 
and  it  is  instantly  extinguished.  These  are  the  two  in- 
gredients  of  air,  which  support  life— extreme  opposites. 
Which  is  tlie  devil  ?  If  the  devil  is  the  prin.ce  of  dark- 
ness, nitrogen  must  be  the  devil,  for  it  extinguishes  the 
light,  and  that  is  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere.  Nitre- 
gen  extinguishes  life  as  rapidly  as  it  extinguishes  flame. 
It  is  a  deadly  substance,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  life.  No 
animal  can  exist,  and  no  food  can  be  rendered  nutritious, 
without  it.  In  respect  to  their  polar  characters,  oxygen 
is  positive  and  nitrogen  negative. 

Oxygen  belongs  to  water  as  well  as  to  air,  and  it  com. 
bines  with  twice  its'  own  bulk  of  hydrogen  to  form  water. 
Hydrogen  is  different  from  either  of  tlie  other  two ;  it 
extinguishes  flame  like  nitrogen,  but  it  burns  itself:  it 
steals  the  flame  from  the  match.  Thus  in  lighting  a  gas- 
burner  you  And  that  the  hydrogen  gas  extinguishes  the 
match,  and  catches  the  flame.  Nitrogen  would  extin. 
guish  it,  but  would  not  bum ;  the  light  would  instantly 
disappear.  Oxygen  will  not  burn,  but  it  will  cause  the 
match  to  bum  better.  Here  are  three  distinct  natures ; 
one  cnmrx  to  bum,  another  burns,  and  another  extin- 
gui«hen  light,  and  creates  total  darkness.  In  respect  to 
its  polar  character,  hydrogen  is  negative — one  positive 
and  two  negatives  in  the  three.  It  is  the  opposition  of 
these  two  natures  that  causes  them  to  unite  as  they  do.  Two 
perfect  negatives  could  only  unite  in  warfare;  they  repel 
each  other.  It  is  not  that  close  and  intimate  union  which 
is  analagous  to  love.  Hence  tlie  origin  of  chemical  afli- 
nities  and  aversions.  It  is  all  a  system  of  love  and  hatred 
throughout  universal  Nature,  which  is  all  sexual  from 
infinity  to  infinity.  God  is  positive,  the  devil  is  nega- 
tive, and  vice  vers'i.  They  cannot  exist  without  each 
other. 

In  subjecting  them  to  electrical  influence,  oxygen  al- 
ways arranges  itself  on  the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen 
on  the  negative.  The  metals  all  arrange  themselves  on 
the  same  sic!e  as  hydrogen ;  chlorine,  io<line,  fluorine,  &c., 
go  to  the  positive,  with  oxygen.  In  fine,  all  Nature  ar- 
ranges itself  on  one  or  other  of  these  two  sides  as  deter- 
minatcly  as  mankind  or  animals  divide  tliemselves  into 
two  sexes.  Chemists  frequently  call  oxygen  negative, 
because  it  goes  to  the  positive  side,  and  hydrogen  positive, 
because  it  goes  to  the  negative.  This  is  quite  in  charac- 
ter ;  for  oppo;it«  extremes,  like  opposite  sexes,  seek  each 
other. 

These  are  modern  discoveries  ;  discoveries,  not  of  this 
century  only,  but  discoveries  actually  made  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  king  to  tlie  British  throne.     The 


discoveries  of  electro- cheruistry  are  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  ^Michael  Faraday,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  whose  splendid  course  of  experimental 
lectures  has  afF^rJed  us  the  means  of  giving  our  readers 
a  more  accurate  and  scientific  analysis  of  Nature  than  we 
could  otherwise  have  done,  although  our  doctrine  was 
completely  formed  in  our  own  mind  at  the  latter  end  of 
1828,  exactly  six  years  ago.  But  we  do  not  profess  to 
teach  chemistry;  we  wish  to  direct  the  minds  of  our 
readers  to  a  systematic  study  of  Nature,  which  no  public 
teacher  has  ever  yet  done,  nor  could  do,  because  he  had 
no  systematic  arrangement  in  his  own  mind,  and  there- 
fore could  not  communicate  it  to  others.  This  sexual, 
or  positive  and  negative  division  of  Nature,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Facts,  systems,  and  theories  are  of  no 
use  without  it,  for  there  can  be  no  judicious  arrangement 
of  principles  except  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  all  Na- 
ture— positive  and  negative,  male  and  female  properties. 
This  law  extends  to  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and  is  the 
key  to  all  the  science  of  society,  viz.,  politics  and  eccle- 
siastics. 


LIGHT. 

Positive  and  negative  light,  or  light  and  darkness,  is  a 
most  mysterious  subject  of  contemplation;  its  subtlety, 
iu  velocity,  its  inungibility,  its  imponderability,  are 
quite  confounding  to  the  curious  and  philosophic  mind. 
We  can  weigh  air,  we  can  weigh  gas— but  light,  like  an 
idea,  or  a  mental  abstraction,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  balance.  If  you  take  the  seven  colours  of  the 
Newtonian  spectrum,  and  paint  a  circular  piece  of  paste- 
board with  them  in  their  relative  proportions,  you  find  these 
seven  colours  appear  white  when  the  circle  is  made  to  re- 
volve with  rapidity :  but  if  you  take  these  same  seven 
colours  in  powders,  and  mix  them  together,  they  make 
black.  In  the  first  case  the  colours  were  in  motion,  in 
the  second  at  rest.  Motion  and  rest,  then,  correspond  to 
light  and  darkness,  as  the  positive  and  negative  pole. 
This  is  the  same  as  action  and  inaction. 

Many  ingenious  theories  have  been  formed  respecting 
light.  Huygens  imagined  that  it  consisted  of  an  omni- 
present fluid,  or  gaseous  substance,  which  was  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun  as  the  positive 
pole.  This  corresponds  with  the  above  idea  of  motion 
and  rest.  Newton  imagined  that  it  consisted  of  a  mate- 
rial  substance  emitted  from  the  sun  in  straight  lines. 
This  corresponds  with  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  of 
light ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  Newton  and  his  disci- 
ples are  unanswerable,  so  far  as  this  motion  is  concerned. 
But  then  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  the  idea  of  so 
continuous  and  rapid  an  influ.x  of  a  material  substance 
into  the  eye,  without  the  least  appearance  of  the  vacuity 
being  filled  up.  What  becomes  of  this  substance.^*  No 
gas  or  fluid  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  continue  to 
flow  into  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  without  filHng  the  vessel, 
and  thereby  creating  an  intermption  for  itself.  This 
objection  applies  equally  as  well  to  the  theory  of  Huygens 
in  its  rude  state,  which  supposes  continued  undulations 
of  this  omnipresent  fluid  to  be  continually  entering  the 
eye  in  a  similar  manner.     This  undulatory  theory  has. 
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h  owever,  undergone  a  refinement  in  modern  times,  by 
supposing  a  sort  of  electric  action  to  be  communicated 
from  one  particle  of  the  fluid  to  another ;  so  that  instead 
of  the  fluid  itself  moving,  it  remains  at  rest,  and  the 
chemical  action  effects  the  illumination  of  nature  by  sym- 
pathy alone.  What  is  all  this  but  saying  in  other  words 
that  light  is  a  spirit?  What  is  action?  Nothing  at  all. 
It  is  an  abstract  term,  like  love,  hatred,  imagination.  It 
is  neither  air,  earth,  nor  water,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nor 
carbon  ;  but  it  is  a  relation  or  affection  which  is  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  of  these  substances  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  If  action  and  reaction  are  not  spiritual,  they 
are  material.  If  they  are  material,  of  what  sort  of  stuff 
are  they  made?  Chemical  action  is  a  spirit,  and  nothing 
else  but  a  spirit ;  and  that  spirit  is  God,  having  two  dis- 
tinct properties  or  polar  characters,  a  positive  and  nega- 
tive; which  two  properties,  by  means  of  matter,  multiply 
modes  of  action  for  themselves  to  infinity. 

It  is  strange  that  the  most  infidel  and  atheistic  por- 
tion of  our  savans,  or  men  of  science,  should  take  the 
lead  in  introducing  the  real  spirituality  of  these  most 
*ubtle  phenomena  of  Nature.  Sir  R.  Phillips,  who  is 
far  in  advance  upon  many  scientific  subjects,  though  evi- 
dently chaotic  in  respect  to  the  moving  power  of  Nature, 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  light  is  an  effect,  not  an 
entity;  that  is,  nothing  at  all,  consequently  immaterial. 
Of  electricity  he  says,  "  All  the  confusion  of  electrical 
science  has  arisen  from  considering  the  cause  as  an  entity, 
and  not  as  an  effect  of  action  and  reaction  on  other  entities, 
and  not  merely  an  effect,  but  a  relative  effect;  and  in 
fact  as  two  effects  (positive  and  negative)  always  simul. 
taneous  and  absolutely  necessary."  This  is  all  that  the 
enlightened  spiritualist  contends  for — an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  immateriality  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  na- 
ture; matter  being  only  the  instrument  by  which  the 
immaterial  cause  and  effect,  or  two  opposite  attributes, 
direct  their  movements  and  exchange  relationships,  each 
becoming  positive  and  negative  by  turns. 

Electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  light,  are  all  modi- 
fications of  the  same  universal  law  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive action,  presenting  different  phenomena  merely  be- 
cause they  act  upon  different  substances.  Electricity  is 
produced  by  friction,  galvanism  by  contact,  magpetism 
resides  at  rest  in  certain  species  of  iron,  light  acts  in 
space  unconnected  with  solid  matter;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  the  very  same  cause  produces  all  the  other 
chemical  effects  of  nature,  which  all  invariably  exhibit 
the  same  everlasting  phenomena  of  positive  and  negative 
action.  So  that  we  thus  reduce  all  science  to  these  two 
fundamental  bases,  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  univer- 
sal  almighty  power,  which  is  ever  at  work  and  never 
,  weary,  the  male  and  female  Deity;  viz.  chemical  action. 
There  is  no  other  action. 

But  what  is  light ;  is  it  a  cause  or  an  effect  ?  It  is 
both  cause  and  effect ;  unmaterial,  yet  acting  with  mat- 
ter,  to  which  it  communicates  its  double  properties,  the 
light  side  of  an  object  being  the  positive  pole,  the  dark 
the  negative.  "Immaterial!"  says  the  materialist,  in 
astonishment ;  yes,  but  make  it  material  if  you  will;  but 
you  never  can  have  done  with  your  reasoning  until  you 
come  to  a  nonentity/  as  Sir  Richard  calls  it.    And  what 


is  a  nonentity  ?  Why,  it  is  a  spirit,  a  mental  power, 
which,  although  we  cannot  comprehend,  we  must  either 
acknowledge  as  an  axiom,  or  talk  like  fools ;  and  that 
power  is  positive  and  negative,  viz.  God  and  Devii,, 
light  and  darkness ;  hence  the  Scriptures  beautifully  and 
philosophically  define  God  to  be  the  one  extreme,  the 
devil  the  other.  "  God  is  light;"  the  devil  is  the  "prince 
of  darkness." 

Observe,  however,  how  nicely  fhe  balance  of  Nature  is 
kept  up  I  the  one  excels  in  one  thing,  the  other  in  ano- 
,  ther.  Light  reveals  all  the  beauties  of  earth,  but  dark-. 
ness  reveals  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens.  Light 
admits  the  vision  of  external  nature,  but  the  tnind  dyreHs 
in  thick  darkness,  and  illuminates  itself  with  its,  own 
imaginings.  Thus  the  sensual  light  is  positive  in  admit, 
ting  vision,  ihe  intellectual  light  is  negative  to  receive  it ; 
but  when  it  has  received  it,  it  becomes  positive,  reacts 
upon  the  system,  and  controls  the  whole  man.  This 
corresponds  to  our  old  law  of  the  first  and  second  step 
of  Nature  :  the  first  is  always  inferior  to  the  second ;  the 
first  messiah  is  division,  the  second  peace;  so  the  first 
light  is  merely  perception,  which  the  brutes  have  as  well 
as  we;  but  the  second  light  is  reflection,  which  is  preferred 
to  his  elder  brother.  "  The  Lord  hath  said  he  will  dwell 
in  the  thick  '.darkness,"  and  so  shall  the  mind  for  ever  ; 
but  yet,  in  the  days  of  regeneration,  "  the  Lord  shall  be 
our  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  our  mourning  shall 
be  ended  ;"  and  so  it  shall  be,  for  the  mind  is  the  true 
light,  whicn  enlighteneth  the  world,  and  creates  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness. "  Who  is  a  wise  man,  and  he  shall  understand 
these  things;  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them;  for  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in 
them,  but  transgressors  shall  fall  therein." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  devil  represents  the 
mind  ;  hence  he  is  called  the  serpent;  and  the  serpent  is 
called  the  wisdom  of  God.  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents." 
And  why  is  he  called  our  enemy  ?  Because,  in  a  world 
of  ignorance,  during  the  inexperience  of  men,  the  mind 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  species ;  it  devises  all  the 
mischief :  hence  it  is  the  author  of  evil.  But  the  word 
says,  "  Satan  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light ;" 
the  enemy  shall  then  become  a  friend,  and  the  world  be 
no  longer  under  a  devil,  but  under  a  God. 

PYRAMIDS,  &c. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  work  of  private  cir- 
culation by  the  late  Humphrey  Higgins,  Esq.  We  give 
the  whole  without  any  comment  at  present,  leaving  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon  the  subject. 

A  learned  orientalist  of  Cambridge,  in  a  work  called  the 
"  Cambridge  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos," 
has  made  some  pertinent  observations  on  the  subject  of  a 
flood.  The  work  of  this  gentleman  is  the  best  defence 
of  the  flood  of  Noah  that  I  have  seen.  He  shows  that 
an  immense  flood  was  believed  by  all  nations  to  have 
taken  place,  and  he  produces  proofs,  I  think  satisfactory, 
that  in  all  of  them  traditions  were  nearly  the  same  as  to 
date,  and  that  these  traditions  place  it  at  or  about  A.  M. 
1656,  of  Usher's  Chronology.  His  great  object  is  to 
prove  that  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  Patriarchs  before 
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the  flood  is  real  history,  and  not  a  mythos,  and  he  con- 
siders the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  general  tradition  of 
a  flood,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Noah's  flood  with  all  its 
details.  But  there  may  be  a  demur  to  this  conclusion, 
even  by  persons  who  may  admit  most  of  the  premises. 
Assuredly  the  circumstances  and  traditions,  so  gene- 
rally found,  furnish  strong  grounds  for  belief  that  Bome 
great  flood  did  take  place  since  the  formation  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  But  the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
to  prove  that  man  has  been  created  since  the  universal 
flood,  which  buried  the  last  race  of  fossUi2ed  animals, 
seems  to  be  satisfactory ;  therefore,  the  flood  of  which  I 
now  speak  must  have  been  of  later  date,  and  this  later 
flood  is  what  the  priests  of  all  religions  have  exaggerated 
into  a  universal  deluge,  burying  the  highest  of  our  pre- 
sent mountains  flfteen  cubits  deep.  This  flood  may  nave 
taken  place  in  the  period  of  from  about  two  to  three  thoti. 
sand  years  before  Christ.  At  this  time  the  celebrated  city  of 
the  great  Bali,  or  Maha-BaUpore,  near  Sadrass,  in  India, 
may  have  been  destroyed.  Of  this  city  -the  Cambridge 
Key  says,  ''  The  stately  palaces,  august  temples,  and 
stupendous  edifices,  of  this  once-magnificent  city,  arc 
universally  believed  by  every  Hindoo,  whetiier  learned 
or  unlearned,  to  have  been  destroye<l  by  '  ageneratdtluge 
brougfU  upon  the  earth  by  the  immediate  mandate  of  the 
Suftreme  God.'  Thev  still  show  the  chasm  in  the  rock, 
that  forms  one  of  the  largest  cboultrys ;  and  the  divideil 
sculpture  hut  too  plainly  shows  that  nothing  leas  than 
such  a  convulsion  uf  nature  could  have  rent  so  kige  a 
mass  of  solid  stone,  leaving  the  divided  sculpture  on  each 
side  the  chasm,— evidently  denoting  that  it  was  carved 
before  the  convulsion  took  place.  This  is  a  truth  too 
apparent  to  be  denied." 

Here  we  have  ad  argument  worthy  the  consideration 
of  a  philosopher,  and  not  far  from  being  concluuvc  as  to 
a  very  great  convulsion,  if  the  account  given  by  the  Key 
be  not  exaggerated.  I  wish  this  Indian  scholar  had  beoi 
a  little  more  full,  and  had  told  us  that  he  had  seen  it 
himself,  for  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  sincerity.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  putce  more  worthy  of  careful  cxa- 
mmation  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  account  given  by  this  gentleman  is,  in  general, 
confirmed  by  U'illiani  (  hambers,  Esq.,  in  the  nnit  vo- 
lume of  tlie  Asiatic  Transactions. 

As  I  have  just  said,  all  this  tcnd«  to  prove  that  there 
really  haa  been  a  vcrv  great  convulsion  since  tlie  creation 
of  man,  and  the  foolish  exaggerations  of  priests  are  not 
enough  to  invalidate  it,  any  more  tlian  the  mythosspUced 
on  to  the  history  of  ancient  Home,  as  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Niebuhr,  is  enough  to  prove  that  Rome  did  not  exist. 
Few  persons,  except  priests  of  very  confined  ctlucation, 
now  believe  the  account  of  the  floo<i  literally,  as  expound- 
ed by  devotees,  but  consider  it,  as  they  consider  the 
texts  which  say  that  God  wrestlecl  with  Jacob,  and  strove 
to  kill  Moses  at  an  inn,  b-it  failed.  The  case  is  very 
diflicult — but  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  history  of 
the  flood,  as  Mr.  Niebuhr  shows  tliat  the  early  history  of 
Rome  ought  to  be  considered ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
fable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  real  history  for  its 
foundation — tliough  disguiseil  by  the  contrivance  of 
priests,  to  excite  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  their  vo- 
taries, or  perhaps  merely  to  conceal  their  secret  doctrines. 
We  are  told  by  Plato,  that  before  the  race  of  people 
who  occupied  Greece  in  his  time  lived,  a  previous  race 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  great  flood.  Now,  I  think  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  a  probable  cause  for  this  efftct : 
but  I  will  previously  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
Pyramids  and  Delta  of  Kgypt,  from  which  I  think  we 
may,  in  our  search,  gain  some  assistance. 


I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  give  an  extract  from  the 
work  of  a  learned  jniest  of  the  name  of  Gab,  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  contains  a  statement  of  several 
curioiLS  and  unobserved  facts.  He  says,  "But  before  I 
draw  any  further  inferences  from  the  discoveries,  or  per- 
haps I  snould  say  revival,  of  facts,  (sunk,  through  the 
inattention  of  the  learned,  into  a  temporary  obhvion,) 
now  submitted  to  their  consideration,  by  one  who  has 
little  to  boast  of  beyond  taste  and  diligence  in  such  a  pur- 
suit ;  I  will  hazard  the  experiment,  and  sec  what  progress 
I  can  msJce  in  the  investigation  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
interestitig  monument,  thu  paragon  so  replete  with  prin- 
ciples of  science,  the  great  Pyramid  of  Gira,  or  ancient 
Meinphis. 

"  There  appears  no  convincing  reason  to  conclude  the 
other  pyramiiis  to  be  coeval  with  this,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  sequel  of  the  present  discussion.  1  have  before 
observed,  that  were  I  to  hazard  a  conjecture  of  this 
pyramid  being  erected  by  the  antediluvians,  I  should 
not  want  for  arguments  to  bear  me  out.  But  if  I  have 
deceived  myself,  and  should  fail  in  this  attempt,  still  the 
pyramid  will  neither  fail,  nor  suffer  any  diminution  of 
Its  beneficent  utility  in  assisting  in  furtlirr  discoveries. 

"It  has  been  a  very  prevailing,  not  to  say  a  general, 
opinion,  that  the  sands  which  environ  the  pyramid,  and 
hide  a  great  part  of  its  reclining  sides,  next  to  the  foun- 
dation, have  been  drifted  by  the  winds  from  other  parts 
of  those  regions,  and  lodged  in  the  circuitous  strata  now 
seM  on  ertrr  side  of  it.  A  strange  property,  surely, 
must  be  imagined  in  those  winds,  thus  invariably  to  com- 
bine their  rflbrkS  to  bury  this  stui»ondous  monument  of 
art,  without  ever  taking  back  any  part  of  their  deposit. 
Strange,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  has  been  re- 
oeiveii  by  most  writers  and  visitors  of  the  pyramid,  which 

Siinioo  I  now  shall  venture  to  combat.  '  At  the  time 
crodotos  reporteil  the  lengtli  of  the  aide  of  the  base  to 
be  eight  honored  feet  (proved  above  to  be  of  the  standard 
chest,  and  equal  to  five  hundred  and  eightv-three  feet 
eight  inches  of  ours),  all  will  a^^rcc  that  he  (lug  not,  like 
the  French  of  late,  through  the  sands,  in  search  of  the 
exact  length  of  the  foundations  of  a  pile,  which  he  was 
led  to  boievc  to  be  a  sepulchral  monument,  but  only 
measured  on  the  adventitious  surface,  and  thjit  probably 
to  DO  great  exactness,  but  thought  a  few  feet  of  no  such 
eOMMiunce  as  to  spoil  the  round  nomber  of  eight  hnn. 
dr«d,  vy  inserting  them. 

Now,  if  tlie  surface  had  continued  to  rise  by  the  inces- 
sant arrival  of  sand  ;  as,  sbout  two  thousand  years  after 
Hero<lotus,  .Mr.  Greaves,  professor  of  astronomy,  most 
accurately  measured  the  side  of  dw  base  also  on  the  ad- 
ventitious surface,  he  must  have  necessarily  found,  from 
two  thousand  ycsrs'  accumulation  of  sand  against  the  de. 
dining  tides,  a  much  less  length  of  side  than  Herodotus 
recorcb:  wfaanas  lie  made  the  length  six  hundred  and 
ninety-three  feet  English,  which  exceeds  it  by  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet.  And  the  learned  admit  that  we  may 
depend  on  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  in  such  matters  as 
fell  under  his  coRniiance ;  and  who  can  deny  Mr. 
Greaves  an  equal  character  i*  This  inference,  then,  may 
fairiy  be  drawn,  that  the  winds  in  those  regions  have  been 
imperceptibly  stripping  the  sand.cover«l  sides  of  this 
pyramitl,  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  instead  of  in- 
creasing  the  accumulation,  'i'his  conclusion,  however, 
rests  not  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  these  stated  dimen- 
sions.  The  argument  is  supported  by  these  further  con- 
siderations. 

"  All  who  have  written  on  the  pyramids,  agree  in  one 
point,  though  scarce  any  two  in  many  others,  that  the 
sands  which  cover  the  siuface  of  the  rock,  and  are  ac- 
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cumulated  about  the  sides  of  the  pyramids,  are  adventi- 
tious. But  by  what  agency,  is  the  question?  Most 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  without  further  investigation, 
they  have  been  brought  by  the  winds  ;  and  indeed  we 
read  of  wonderful  effects  thus  produced  in  those  regions 
of  the  earth — as  tremendous  columns  of  sand,  raised  by 
the  impetuous  whirlwinds,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
alarmed  travellers ;  but  where  do  we  read  of  these  pheno- 
mena becoming  stationary  even  for  a  day  ?  Common 
observation  teaches  us,  that  fine  sands  and  pulverized 
earth  are  invariably  driven  by  the  wind  from  higher 
grounds  and  summits,  and  lodged  in  vales.  All  readers 
and  travellers  know  the  surface  whereon  the  pyramid 
stands,  is  the  summit  of  an  extensive  rising  ground  or 
covered  rock,  at  a  sufiicient  distance  from  the  mountains 
of  Lybia  to  give  the  wind  free  access  to  the  site  whereon 
the  pyramid  is  built.  And  it  is  directly  contrary  to  com- 
mon experience  to  attribute  that  deposit  of  sand  to  the 
agency  of  the  wind,  since  the  removal  of  it  is  rather  the 
natural  and  invariable  effect  of  that  agitated  element. 
And  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  sands  deposited 
about  the  pyramid,  the  greater  altitude  of  them  at  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  less  altitude  when  Mr. 
Greaves  visited  the  pyramid,  seems  to  be  a  proof,  want- 
ing nothing  but  accuracy  in  their  statements  to  be  a 
demonstration  ;  and  though  no  man  is  infallible,  can  it 
be  reasonable  to  argue  two  such  reputable  characters,  as 
Greaves  and  Herodotus,  could  either  of  them,  in  so  short 
a  length,  as  at  most  one  stadium  or  furlong,  have  deviated 
from  the  other  and  from  truth,  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet } 

"  But  if  this  deposit  of  sand  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
winds,  by  what  agency  came  it  there  ?  Not  by  any  ex- 
traordinary overflowing  of  the  Nile,  from  which  a  sedi- 
ment might  be  left ;  for  it  is  known,  that  river  never 
rose  to  near  the  height  of  that  plain  of  rock,  nor  are  there 
any  kind  of  shell-fish  in  the  Nile ;  whereas  shells  and 
petrified  oysters  are  found  in  the  sands  about  the  pyra- 
mids. 

"  And  it  must  be  allowed,  when  this  pyramid  of  Giza 
was  built,  there  were  no  such  depths  either  of  sands  or  of 
earth  upon  the  rock,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  from 
the  absurdities  that  would  follow  such  a  supposition — 
since  the  builders  must  first  have  dug  out  their  depth  of 
sand  equal  in  extent  to  twelve  English  acres  ;  and  when 
their  work  was  completed,  must  be  argued  to  have  filled 
in,  against  the  declining  sides,  to  the  level  of  the  former 
surface,  and  thus  have  buried  a  considerable  part  of  their 
own  work. 

"  From  these  positions,  it  evidently  appears,  this 
pyramid  must  have  been  erected  by  the  antediluvians 
before  the  universal  deluge,  called  Noah's  flood,  and  the 
description  given  of  it  in  Holy  Writ  will  account  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner  for  the  lodgment  of  sands  on  the  sur- 
face of  that  extensive  rock. 

"  It  is  natural  to  conclude  the  heavier  particles  of 
sand,  when  the  waters  became  tranquil,  would  sink  first, 
and  the  lighter  particles,  of  course,  both  on  account  of 
their  texture  as  well  as  their  more  exposed  situation, 
would  easily  pulverize,  and  be  sooner  conveyed  by  the 
winds  to  distant  places,  than  the  ponderous,  compressed 
layers,  intermixed  with  shells  and  portions  of  loam, 
which  more  immediately  covered  the  sides  of  the  pyramid 
nearer  the  rock.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  this  conso- 
lidated mass  has  been  by  slow  degrees,  and  its  dispersion 
by  the  winds  so  imperceptible  as  to  defeat  observation." 

Herodotus  stated  the  length  of  the  side  to  be  about  600 
feet,  of  our  measure  about  583  feet ;  Mr.  Greaves  states 
it  to  be  693  feet  English,  or  110  feet  more.    The  French 


found  the  base  of  the  pyramid  31  feet  below  the  surface  > 
now,  taking  the  area  at  eight  acres,  the  builders  must 
have  removed  611,177  cubic  yards  to  lay  the  foundation. 
And  if  Herodotus's  account  be  taken,  of  the  less  height 
of  the  pyramid  and  increased  depth  of  sand,  it  would  be 
3,745,928  yards.  The  French  found  Mr.  Greaves's 
measurement  correct. 

•  Individualism. — Make  it  a  rule  of  life — lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  to  shun  the  company  of  entomologists. 
An  entomologist  is  a  man  of  caterpillars,  fleas,  and  ear. 
wigs — one  whose  heart  is  set  upon  midges,  and  to  whom 
a  cricket  is  the  noblest  animal  in  creation.  What  disgusts 
every  body  else  constitutes  this  individual's  supreme  hap- 
piness ;  jJl  that  crawls,  creeps,  buzzes,  or  stings,  throws 
him  into  raptui-es.  His  sympathies  are  with  reptiles  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  he  cares  for  the  insect 
kingdom  alone.  Of  the  dynasty  of  the  earth,  he  knows 
the  whole  animals,  the  chronicles  of  a  wasp's  nest  are  far 
better  known  to  him  than  the  history  of  England ;  he 
viewed  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill  with  the  most 
complete  indifference,  but  not  the  slightest  mutation  in 
the  social  policy  of  a  bee-hive  ever  happened  without  his 
privity.  Was  there  to  be  an  ant-hill  revolution,  he  would 
be  a  very  great  man.  Of  all  the  creations  of  the  sixth 
day,  the  only  one  he  admires  is  that  of  the  creeping  things. 
Had  he  lived  in  Egypt  during  the  plague  of  lice  and  frogs, 
he  would  have  thought  it  elysium.  He  is  a  fellow  who 
would  turn  from  Cleopatra  to  her  asp;  aud  prefer  a 
mosquito,  or  a  grasshopper,  to  all  the  beauties  that  ever 
bewitched  mankind.  He  would  give  the  two  eyes  of 
Venus  for  the  tail  of  a  glow-worm,  and  all  the  roses  in 
Paphos  for  a  canker  in  one  of  the  buds. 

LSuch  characters  are  useful  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
for  collecting  "  facts," — insulated  facts  ;  but  they  do  not 
generalise  or  study  universal  truths.  It  takes  a  vast 
number  of  Individualists  to  make  a  Universalist.  Hence 
in  the  progress  of  nature  the  Individualists  are  the  fore- 
runners of  Universalists  ;  and  the  old  world  is  at  an  end 
when  the  facts  of  Individualism  are  collected  into  a  focus 
and  constitute  Universalism.] 

Tyranny  of  Justice. — If  a  wife  elope  from  her  hus- 
band, and  live  in  adultery,  the  husband  cannot  be  charged 
by  her  contracts.  And  although  the  husband  was  the 
aggressor,  by  living  in  adultery  with  another  woman ; 
and  although  he  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  when  there 
was  no  imputation  on  her  conduct,  yet  if  she  afterwards 
commit  adultery  he  is  not  bound  to  receive  or  support 
her. — Laws  of  England. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  T 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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The  Alpine  Phiosopher's  manuscripts  pux&le  the  com- 
positors sadly. 

The  extract  from  Augustus  Toplady  we  shall  probably  use 
next  week. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  demonstrated  the  positive  and  negative 
doctrine  of  redemption ;  this  week  we  shall  handle  in  the 
same  brief  and  concise  manner  the  double  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  for  sin. 

What  are  the  positive  and  n^ative  doctrines? 
The  positive  doctrine  of  the  old  world  is^  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul—"  Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remission  of  sins."  "  The  blood,"  says  Moses, 
' '  shall  be  an  atonement  for  you."  "  AU  things  under 
under  the  law  are  cleansed  with  blood."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  It  is  a  hieroglyph  or  emblem  of  tlie 
character  of  the  old  world,  which  cannot  be  tranquillized 
or  governed  without  frequent  blood-letting.  Being  yet 
individualized  both  in  respect  to  property  and  opinious, 
there  can  be  no  system  of  unanimity  or  co-operation 
established  amongst  men.  Nations,  sects,  parties,  fami. 
lies,  individuals,  must  therefore  live  in  everlasting  jea. 
lousy ;  the  balance  of  power  must  frequently  be  destroyed 
by  the  encroachments  and  machinations  of  one  against 
the  otlier,  and  as  reason  is  a  useless  mediator  between 
them,  the  sword  must  usurp  the  place  of  reason  until  the 
latter  has  arrived  to  manhood  and  discretion.  Thus  the 
whip  and  rod  keep  the  child  in  subjection  until  his  mind 
becomes  a  fit  tribunal  before  which  truth  and  error  can 
stand.  ^Vliat  is  the  use  of  reasoning  with  a  brute?  and 
what  is  man  in  ignorance,  but  a  brute  ?  The  old  world  is 
therefore  purified  with  blood.  All  its  fererish  excite- 
ments are  allayed  by  opening  the  veins  of  society,  and 
sacrificing  a  few  for  the  preservation  of  all.  Thus  all 
the  religions  of  the  world,  which  are  merely  a  runniog 
type  of  the  progress  of  society,  beautifully  derdoped 
this  simple  and  undeniable  truth,  by  pouring  out  the 
blood  of  beatU  unto  God.  'Whilst  the  type  was  thus  in. 
nocently  carried  on  by  tlie  priests,  mankind  were  prac- 
tising the  prototype  in  the  fierce  and  destructive  scenes 
of  carnage  whidi  characterise  the  history  of  the  rude 
ages. 

During  those  times  of  physical  action  the  mind  was 
little  employed.  The  glory  of  the  individual,  like  the 
glory  of  the  brute,  consisted  in  his  muscular  strength 
and  activity.  The  little  learning  that  did  exist  was  cou. 
fined  to  the  priesthood,  and  that  took  no  lead  in,  and 
exercised  no  control  over,  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Grecian  philosophers 
popularized  the  pursuits  of  abstract  philosophy,  and  thus 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  priestly  infiuence  by  communi- 
cating a  meUphysical  genius  to  the  public  mind,  and  the 
time  was  come  for  diffusing  tliis  new  intellectual  propen- 


sity over  all  the  world  of  progress,  than  a  new  idea  was 
suggested  by  Nature,  corresponding  to  the  bloody  work 
of  devastation  which  the  first  metaphysical  enquiries  of 
her  creatures  must  necessarily  create.  Beasts'  blood 
must  now  be  foregone,  and  better  blood  than  that  of 
bulls  and  goats  roust  be  held  up  as  the  atonement  for  sin. 
Men  are  no  longer  mere  brutes  when  they  begin  to  lea. 
son  on  abstract  ideas:  but  this  reasoning,  intellectual 
as  it  is,  as  long  as  ignorance  remains,  and  nature  is 
veiled,  cannot  tranquillize  the  moTcments  of  society. 
Blood,  therefore,  must  still  be  shed — there  is  no  altenuu 
tive;  final  truth  has  not  come,  divisions  exist,  collisions 
must  take  place;  reason  cannot  yet  decide;  the  sword 
must  occupy  the  throne  of  judgment ;  the  pstient  must 
be  bled — but  it  is  man's  blood  that  is  now  ^ed :  for  the 
species  hare  begun  to  think.  Foolish  as  their  first 
thoughts  arc,  still  they  are  intellectual  abstractions,  which 
will  come  to  maturity  and  consistency  at  last. 

Sacrifice,  therefore,  now  assumes  a  new  form :  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goata  is  no  longer  poured  out  unto  God; 
but,  what  is  much  more  fearfal  to  relate,  we  are  told  that 
he  requires  the  blood  of  man.  This  era  commenced  and 
assumed  a  systematic  form  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
shedding  of  his  blood,  as  a  leading  type  and  repreaentA- 
tion  of  all  those  who  should  attempt  to  carry  on  the  pro^ 
gress  of  rdigion  until  the  time  of  the  end.  Therefore, 
he  told  his  disciples  that  they  should  drink  the  same  bit. 
ter  cup  as  himself,  and  they  told  their  disciples  that 
nothing  was  in  reservation  for  them  in  this  world  but 
persecution  until  the  days  of  reformation.  Formerly  the 
blood  of  man  was  shed  almost  cxduaiYdy  for  political 
conaidentioDs;  now  the  system  of  bloodshed  was  applied 
to  the  settlement  of  metaphysical  questions.  1 1  was  oonu 
menced  by  the  heathen  Romans,  in  their  attempta  to  ex« 
tingmsh  the  rising  spirit  of  Christianity  at  its  first  ap. 
pearance  ;  and  then  it  waa  pursued  with  greater  cruelty 
and  infatiution  by  the  Christians  themselves,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  restoring  tranquillity  by  means  of  physical 
usurpation  and  authority. 

Political  bloodshed  is  the  blood  of  the  beast,  for  it  is 
shed  as  one  beast's  blood  is  shed  by  another,  for  animal 
support  and  sensual  gratification ;  but  religious  bloodshed 
is  the  blood  of  man,  as  it  is  shed  for  opinion,  a  metaphy. 
sical  abstraction  which  a  beast  is  incapable  of  apprehend, 
ing.  Every  church  in  Christendom  has  been  established 
upon  Bt/OOD ;  and  even  now,  our  own  dear  spiritual 
grandmother,  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  is 
quietly  contemplating  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  mur- 
ders committed  by  her  ministers  and  digniuries  in  Ire. 
land ;  thus  participating  in  all  the  guilt  of  the  crime,  and 
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branding  her  forehead  at  the  very  end  of  her  existence 
with  the  accursed  name  of  murderer.  A  similar  spirit 
exists  amongst  all  parties,  which  is  only  modified  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances;  amongst  all  there  are  deadly 
hatreds,  fearful  prejudices,  contemptuous  feelings,  im- 
placable hostilities,  which,  if  now  prevented  from  mani- 
festing themselves  in  deeds  of  blood,  are  still  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  murder.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said 
by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  but  I  say  unto 
you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother,  without  a 
cause,  or  says  unto  him  '  thou  fool,'  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire." 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  sacrifices  of  blood ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  all  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that, 
until  the  human  mind  is  enlightened,  there  is  no  other 
lemedy  for  the  outrages  and  grosser  evils  of  society  than 
Wood-letting.  "All  things  under  the  law  are  purged 
with  blood  ;  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
fto  remission." 

So  much  for  the  old  world ;  now  let  us  reverse  the  pic- 
ture, and  look  at  the  negative  doctrine.  "  Wherewith 
shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
most  high  God .''  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
offferings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  >  ^\'^ill  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousand  rivers 
of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  l^rst-born  for  my  transgression, 
tlie  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  .-*  He  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
noalk  humbly  before  thy  God."  (Micah.  vi.  6).  "I  will 
not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt  offerings; 
I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out 
of  thy  folds :  will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the 
blood  of  goats  ?  AVTiat  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou 
hatest  instruction,  and  castest  my  words  behind  thee  ? 
Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil,  and  thy  mouth  frameth 
deceit."  "  Sacrifice  attd  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ; 
%urnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  required. 
Then  said  I,  'lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart  ?'  "  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
sacrifices  of  blood  are  useless ;  they  do  not  reform  the 
heart :  they  may  produce  a  forced  and  artificial  state  of 
repose,  by  overawing  the  weaker  party  into  subjection  to 
the  strong ;  but  the  party  subdued  only  occupies  itself 
with  schemes  of  reaction,  and  takes  the  first  opportunity 
of  retaliation.  The  only  sacrifice  which  can  be  useful  to 
the  world  is  the  sacrifice  of  error  and  immorality,  the 
spirit  of  the  old  world. 

St.  Paul  attempts  to  reason  his  disciples  into  a  belief 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  man  Christ'  was  the  real 
and  effectual  sacrifice  for  sin.  He  knew  no  better,  and 
he  aeted  right  in  so  doing ;  because  the  human  mind  had 
tiot  progressed  far  enough  to  make  or  even  understand 
any  other  sacrifice ;  but  he  made  a  considerable  step  in 
advance,  by  proving  that  Moses*  sacrifices  were  not  final 
and  effectual,  because  they  did  not  take  away  sin  after 
being  -tried  for  several  generations.  The  same  argument 
•now  applies  to  his  own  doctrine,  for  neither  the  Hood  of 
1)tdls  nor  of  men  has  been  found  of  any  use.  The  crisis 
Of  spiritual  reformation  is  at  hand,  and  it  is  clear  that 


another  species  of  sacrifice  is  a-wanting — a  spiritual  sa. 
crifice — a  sacrifice  of  a  false  principle  of  public  instruc- 
tion, public  morals,  and  religion.  This  reverses  the  thing 
entirely ;  we  now  find  ourselves  on  the  opposite  pole  ; 
the  former  was  material  blood — the  latter  is  spiritual 
blood. 

This  suggests  a  new  idea  entirely ;  the  idea  of  the  su- 
periority of  mind  over  matter,  which  has  been  formally 
and  nominally  acknowledged  by  the  old  world,  but  has 
never  been  practically  or  even  theoretically  adhered  to. 
If  adhered  to,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached  to  the  literal  blood  of  Christ,  that 
material  or  animal  blood  has  been  regarded  as  the  purifier 
of  the  conscience  ?  '\^Tiat  analogy  is  there  in  nature  to 
demonstrate  such  an  absurdity — and  what  foundation  is 
therein  fact  to  coiroborate  it?  And  moreover,  what 
authority  is  there  in  Scripture  to  countenance  it  ? 

We  think  we  hear  an  exidting  laugh  on  the  part  of  the 
pious  Christian  of  the  old  school,  at  this  last  question ; 
we  imagine  we  hear  him  quoting  St.  Paul  and  others,  to 
prove  that  we  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  rent  veil  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
triumphantly  inqixiring  if  these  be  not  authority — for- 
getting that  the  very  same  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Pentateuch  for  the  calves'  blood  of  Moses.  Does  he  not 
know  that  we  have  the  same  authority  for  saying  that, 
except  we  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ, 
we  have  no  life  in  us ;  that  in  fact  we  cannot  be  saved 
unless  we  eat  the  Saviour — "  he  that  eateth  me  shall  live 
by  me."  If  this  is  the  literal  flesh  that  is  meant,  then 
we  must  all  be  damned  together — there  is  no  hope  left — 
unless  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  literally  cor- 
rect. Wliat  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  son  of  man?  It  is  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is 
two-fold  ;  the  first  character  or  nature  is  evil,  and  is  sacri- 
ficed for  sin  ;  the  second  is  good,  and  is  eaten  or  imbibed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Thus  Christ,  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  twofold  spirit  of  Nature,  has  two  distinct 
natures — a  human  and  divine ;  one  is  destroyed,  the  other 
is  glorified.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  type, 
nothing  more  evident  and  more  strictly  philosophicaTthan 
its  meaning ;  but  it  attaches  no  virtue  whatsoever  to  the 
shedding  of  material  blood.  "  I  am  the  living  bread, 
which  Cometh  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live  for  ever;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world ;" 
and  immediately  after  he  adds,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  proflteth  nothing  ;  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  Yet 
the  foolish  creatures  of  the  present  generation  imagine 
that  it  is  the  real  material  solid  flesh  and  blood  which  are 
the  sacrifice  for  sin  !  ! !— Christian  materialism ! 

Well,  they  have  got  a  pretty  fair  trial  of  this  sacrifice 
for  1800  years,  and  a  miserable  plight  it  has  brought  them 
into.  They  are  not  dreaming  of  any  other,  nor  do  they 
believe  it  possible  that  any  other  could  be  made;  they 
adhere  as  faithfully  to  their  human  blood  as  the  Jews 
did  to  their  calves'  blood.  And  now  it  is  a  fair  question 
between  us  and  them,  whether  it  is  tlie  blood  of  the  body 
or  the  blood  of  the  mind  that  requires  to  be  shed  at  last. 
We  say,  the  blood  of  t'he  mind;  fhat  is,  of  the  old  man  or 
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old  world;  oaiuely,  a  false  foundaxion  of  doctrine,  which 
leads  to  a  false  superstructure  in  religion  and  politics. 

The  priests  and  Christians,  both  clerical  and  lay,  have 
camaiiaed  the  ^V'ord.  They  have  worshipped  flesh  and 
blood.  And  yet  so  contemptuously  doth  tlie  word  speak 
of  this  flesh  and  blood,  that  it  says  it  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Yet  this  very  thing,  which  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,  is  declared  by  the  priests  to  be 
the  lamb  without  spot  and  blemish,  which  men  must  eat 
and  drink  before  they  can  be  saved ! 

The  true  Christ  is  the  4>irit  of  the  old  world,  aad  tha 
spirit  of  the  new;  the  positive  and  negative.  They  must 
exchange  places ;  that  which  is  last  must  be  first,  and 
the  first  last.  The  flesli  has  heen  superior  to  the  mind, 
now  the  mind  must  be  superior  to  the  fleah.  Christ  muat 
be  spiritualized ;  bis  flesh  must  be  destroyed,  and  all 
the  doctrine  connected  with  it  must  be  cruci£ed  along 
with  it.  The  spirit  must  be  preserved  and  glorified. 
This  is  the  true  and  final  sacrifice  for  sin,  wbicli  as  soon 
as  it  is  made  will  unite  the  minds  of  men,  make  an  end 
of  sio,  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

NATURE. 

__„  » 

Thb  whole  of  material  nature  may  be  divideil  intogaaes, 
liquids,  and  solids;  but  tliere  are  otber  dlrisioos  intro. 
duced  by  modern  chemistry  of  a  more  refined  nature, 
wlitch  we  shall  hriefly  explain :  gases,  mctali^  acids,  al- 
kalis, earths,  oxides,  and  minerals. 

The  moat  universal,  if  not  omnipresent  gases,  are  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  compose  the  two 
elements  of  earth  and  water.  Oxygen  has  a  greater  at- 
traction for  hydrogen  than  nitrogen,  so  that  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  {hartAom)  is  easily  decom- 
posed  by  oxygen,  which  absorbs  the  hydrogen,  forms 
water,  and  leaves  the  nitrqgen.  Thus  our  air  and  water 
are  formed  by  the  balance  of  power  between  tlic  three. 
A  pure  gas  hai  neither  taste  nor  smeU,  and  is  invisible. 

Metah  arc  merely  comhi  nations  of  the  gases  with  an 
earthy  base,  a  species  of  alkali ;  they  have  a  great  affinity 
for  oxygen,  which  causes  the  rust  that  usually  gathers 
around  them.  Tlie  rust  of  iron  is  occasioned  by  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  water  with  the 
metallic  base.  There  arc  three  metals  which  are  less 
disposed  to  oxidise,  or  nist,  than  tlic  xcst,-i~namely,  pla- 
tina,  gold,  and  silver.  This  gives  them  an  especial  viJue, 
and  entitles  them  to  the  distincttop  of  the  name  of  "pre- 
cious  metals."  Tliis  peculiarity  renders  tlicm  extremely 
useful  for  chemical  purposes;  but  as  Nature  has  not  made 
them  suitable  for  the  common  purposes  of  art,  she  has 
made  them  very  scarce  ;  tliey  are  like  genius  in  society, 
only  fitted  for  refined  and  special  purposes.  Manganese, 
iron,  pewter,  and  zinc,  n'>  >•■*>  ^"<!  retain  oxygen  at  all 
temperatures. 

^cid4  are  bodies,  fluids^  or  gases,  which  have  a  sharp 
sour  taste,  occasioned  by  the  principle  of  activity,  acting 
as  the  positive  )>ole  to 

Alknlit,  which  are  the  negative  or  reverse  of  acids. 
The  two  natures  neutralise  each  other :  an  acid  ncutraliaes 
the  taste  of  an  alkali,  and  an  alkali  of  an  acid.     If  a 


v^etable  colour  is  destroyed  by  an  acid,  an  alkali  restores 
it,  and  vice  versa. :  they  combine  with  acids  and  farm 
salts  ;  the  most  part  are  metaUic  oxides. 

Earikg  are  generally  regarded  as  metallic  oxides,  de- 
void of  acidity  or  alkalinity;  tliatis,  in  a  state  of  quiescence. 
A  pure  earth  is  neither  acid  nor  alkali ;  but  some  that  arc 
called  earths  have  the  properties  of  alkalis  in  their 
affinity  for  acids. 

Oxides  are  merely  metallic  bases  in  union  with  oxy« 
gen ;  the  diflerenoe  between  them  and  earths  is,  that  the 
oxides  are  easily  decomposed,  the  esrths  are  not.  A  pure 
oxide  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaUne. 

Mineral*  are  compounds  which  embrace  the  remaiader 
of  Natiu«,  such  as  salts,  stones,  and  roeks;  but  they 
are  nothing  else  than  different  combinations  of  gaaes  with 
earthy  bases. 

What  an  called  simple  bodies  are  those  which  cannot 
be  dooonpoaed,  andare  tlierefore  considered  as  elementary 
substances,  such  as  sulphsnr,  phosphorus,  gold.  Sec. ;  Wk 
they  are  evidenlljr  oenposites,  which  have  not  yet  faaoi 
resolved  into  their  primary  ingredients. 

Now,  taking  a  general  view  of  this  division  of  Natture, 
it  i>  evident  that  it  is  all  resolvable  into  two  or  three  di- 
visions. An  oxide  is  nathing  but  a  subsuncc  combined 
with  oxygen  ia  such  peoportion  as  to  become  Mutnd^ 
imAm  pmAft  nor  n«gative :  a  p«re  earth  is  eidier  ft 
total  iMoieocy  otgu,  or  a  neutrality  of  the  positi^  and 
ncffatire  geees,  fffsciedl  in  inch  a  manner  that  tke  nC  of 
the  cbcmiet  cannot  iinmiu  them.  The  aold  aad  the 
alkali  arc  the  two  l—rtiag  diriaioBe,  wliich  contain  tha 
poaitive  and  ntigjatiw  duaaeten  ia  unequal  proportions^, 
so  as  to  act  with  vigtor.  TlMtc  two  properties  are  ooca. 
stoned  by  two  gaoeooa  snbstaaees,  either  in  union  with 
a Minplo baae oaUed carbon, or  fonaiog tlMt haaehy  tkiia 
own  oMahiaortan,  as  the  two  ioTiiMt  gases.  Oxjfia 
aad  bydrtgrn  Cnrm  solid  iee,  wliidi  we  may  easily  inla- 
id oonverled  into  diamomL  Thiu  all  Nature  resolves 
ilsstf  into  aa  inrisiUe,  uapsifabie  «A8  with  two  polat 
•haraeters. 

Aad  prsy  what  is  a  gae?  WtMtrf  Prore  it  to  Iw 
matter  if  you  can.  Cluwnieli  irtfoan  no  that  matter  aMisi 
W  camposwl  of  atoom;  and  ooaaaquently  gaa  is  a  eoilee* 
tion  of  small  atoraa.  Tkff  alee  inform  sia  that  theea 
atoms  do  not  toueli  each  otfafcr,  keeause  die  gas  can  ha 
compressed  aad  exfaaded,  like  ateaat,  into  smaliar  aa4 
greater  bulk :  heal  cxfwids,  and  cold  oontraoU  U.  Tbtm 
amat  therefore  exist  between  these  stoma  a  power  ^  t^ 
proximate  and  aeparale  them.  This  power  is  aot  matltmr^ 
for  it  exists  MaMmdiaataass  of  matter  ;  butitisi 
than  the  matter;  and  if  stronger,  it  must  be  nxwoi 
than  the  matter,  because  the  atoms  caimot  resist  it.  Than* 
is  therefore  in  Nstiure  a  powser  whieh  is  stronger  and 
more  solid  than  matter  itself;  for  it  ooaarads  and  dis- 
tends as  it  pleases,  and  matter  cannot  jesist  it.  Qaerj, 
is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  atom  ?  Is  not  what  weeatt 
matter  merely  a  modification  of  ihis  omnipresent  POWWj 
resulting  from  the  union  of  its  twofold  nataee^  CMnl»> 
try  canjiot  solve  this  question ;  for,  singular  to  tdl,  al. 
though  it  can  deraonstrats  that  every  thing  in  Nature  ie 
or  may  be  composed  of  gas,  it  cannot  demonstrate  that 
gas  is  material,  and  all  the  theories  which  are  built  upon 
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the  supposition  of  the  materiality  of  gas  are  incompre- 
hensible  and  absurd.  True  it  is  that  gas  can  be  weighed, 
and  is  subject  to  gravitation,  compression,  &c.  But  gra- 
vitation itself  is  one  of  the  most  spiritual  abstractions 
which  we  can  express.  There  is  gravitation  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  matter.  Love  is  gravitation,  being  a  strong 
inclination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject or  subject ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  an  idea 
(as  in  dreams)  solidified  into  matter,  as  gas  solidified  into 
ice  or  diamond,  or  made  up  of  small  particles  which  never 
touch  each  other,  yet  are  bound  together  by  an  irresistible 
power  which  resides  between  the  particles,  and  separates 
or  approximates  them  at  will.  Is  not  Nature  a  mystery, 
when  even  the  primary  existence  of  matter  is  only  a 
theory.?  They  build  their  house  upon  the  sand  who  lay 
the  foundations  of  philosophy  in  positive  materialism ; 
for  what  are  atoms  but  sand .''  and  these  atoms  must  be 
inferior  to  the  power  that  binds  them.  But  if  matter  has 
not  a  primary;  it  has  a  secondary  existence;  just  as 
water  has  not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary  existence,  by 
the  combination  of  gases. 
■■'    ^''" 

SINGING,  STAMMERING,  DUMBNESS,  AND 

VENTRILOQUISM. 
Whatevkb  Rousseau  may  have  said  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Music,  singing  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  since  the  least  ci- 
vilized nations  so  use  it,  in  their  songs  of  war  and  love, 
of  joy  and  mourning;  and,  as  every  affection  of  the 
mind  modifies,  in  some  way,  the  voice,  music,  which  is 
only  imitated  song,  can,  by  the  aid  of  sounds,  paint  love 
or  rage,  sadness  or  joy,  fear  or  desire,  can  produce  the 
emotions  of  these  different  states,  can  thus  sway  the 
course  of  our  ideas,  and  direct,  at  pleasure,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  the  acts  of  the  will.  Of 
all  the  instruments  which  this  art  employs,  the  vocal  or- 
gan of  man  is,  indisputably,  the  most  perfect,  that  from 
which  the  most  agreeable  combinations  and  the  most 
varied  may  be  obtained.  "Who  is  there  that  knows  not 
the  property  of  the  human  voice  to  lend  itself  to  all  ac- 
cents, and  to  imitate  all  languages  }  I  will  observe,  on 
the  occasion  of  song,  that  it  is  especially  consecrated  to 
the  expression  of  tender  sentiments  or  movements  of 
passion,  and  that  it  is  turning  it  aside  from  its  natural  or 
primitive  destination,  to  employ  it  in  situations  where 
no  emotion  can  be  supposed.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
recitative  of  our  operas  so  intolerably  tiresome,  and 
tlirows  such  ludicrousness  over  <lialogues  where  the 
speakers  converse  singing  on  the  most  indifferent  matters. 
Languages  abounding  in  vowels  are  thereby  fitted  to 
song,  and  favour  the  growth  of  musical  genius.  It  is 
perhaps  their  smooth  and  sonorous  language  that  has 
given  to  the  music  of  the  Italians  its  superiority  over  that 
of  other  countries.  The  declamation  of  the  ancients  was 
much  more  removed  than  our  own  from  the  common 
tone  of  conversation,  approached  nearer  to  music,  and 
might  be  noted  like  real  song.  * 

The  pleasantness,  the  precision  of  the  voice,  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  inflexions  of  which  it  is  capable,  de- 
pend on  the  good  conformation  of  its  organs,  on  the 
flexibiUty  of  the  glottis,  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages. 


the  particular  disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
mouth  and  nasal  canals,  &c.  It  would  be  enough  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  larynx,  or  the  two  nasal  canals, 
were  unequally  developed  to  prevent  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness of  voice. 

Stammering  is  a  vice  of  pronunciation  too  well  known 
to  make  it  necessary  to  define  it.  A  tongue  too  bulky 
and  thick, — a  remarkable  diminution  of  irritability,  as  in 
drunkenness,  at  the  approach  of  apoplexy,  and  in  certain 
fevers  of  a  malignant  kind, — the  too  great  length  of  the 
frsenum  of  the  tongue, — ^by  hindering  the  readiness  and 
ease  of  its  motions,  become  causes  of  stammering.  Or 
it  may  be  produced  by  the  want  or  bad  arrangement  of 
several  teeth.  The  same  causes,  but  especially  the 
length  of  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue,  keep  down  this 
organ  against  the  lower  paries  of  the  mouth,  and  hinder 
its  point  from  striking  the  anterior  part  of  the  roof  of  . 
the  mouth  with  the  quick  stroke,  requisite  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  R.  The  name  of  burr  is  given 
to  this  defect  of  speaking. 

As  for  dumbness,  it  may  be  either  accidental  or  from 
birth.  When  by  any  accident,  as  from  a  gun-shot 
wound,  a  cancerous  tumour  which  has  rendered  necessary 
the  extirpation  of  part  of  the  tongue,  that  organ,  so  far 
destroyed,  is  no  longer  able  to  apply  itself  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  parietes  of  the  mouth  and  combine  its  mo- 
tions with  those  of  the  lips,  then  the  person  becomes 
du^ib,  that  is  to  say,  deprived  of  speech.  He  has  still 
voice,  or  the  faculty  of  uttering  sounds:  he  may  even, 
articulate,  if  he  supply,  by  mechanical  means,  the  parts 
of  the  tongue,  lips,  or  roof,  the  want  of  which  hinders 
his  pronunciation. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  dumb  from  birth.  Frequently, 
all  parts  of  the  mouth  are  perfect  in  their  conformation, 
and  yet  the  child  cannot  attain  to  speech.  Such  is  the 
case  of  a  little  boy  of  three  years  and  a  half  old,  who 
has  been  brought  to  me,  to  divide  his  frsenum  linguae. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tongue  adheres  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  mouth,  because  the  internal  membrane  of 
that  cavity  is  reflected  over  its  upper  surface  long  before 
it  reaches  the  middle  line  of  the  inferior  surface.  In 
other  cases,  the  edges  of  the  tongue  adheres  to  the  gums. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  tongue  is  really  paralytic;  such 
was  the  case  of  the  son  of  Croesus,  whose  wonderful 
story  is  related  by  Herodotus. 

In  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the  dumbness, 
always  arises  from  the  deafness;  this,  at  least,  is  what 
M.  Sicard  has  observed  in  the  great  number  of  pupils 
committed  to  his  care;  which  has  led  him  to  say,  that, 
in  them,  the  want  of  speech  should  bear  the  name,  not  of 
dumbness,  but  of  silence.  It  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  sounds,  and  of  their  force  represent- 
ed by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  organs  of  voice 
show  no  trace  of  injury  ;  they  are  well  fitted  for  fulfilling, 
the  purposes  to  which  they  were  allotted  by  nature ;  but 
they  remain  inactive  because  the  deaf  child  cannot  be 
taught  to  use  them. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  as  the  ear  was  closed,  to 
address  to  other  senses  the  speech  he  must  endeavour  to 
imitate.  His  eye  must  be  made  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  lips  and  the  tongue ;  his  hand  to  feel  the  vibration*. 
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and  the  utterance  of  sound  ;  and  thence  he  must  learn  to 
use  his  organs  of  speech :  this  has  been  done.  What 
Pereira  had  begun,  Sicard  has  brought  to  perfection: 
and  such  command  of  articulate  sounds  has  been  given 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  birth,  as  has  enabled  them  to 
utter  words,  and  connected  discourse.  Even  something 
of  inflexion  of  strong  and  weaker  tones  has  been  taught 
them  by  using  the  arm  as  a  regulator,  as  pedals  are  em* 
ployed  to  modify  the  touches  of  the  piano-forte. 

But  instruction  to  thedeaf  and  dumb  must  be  given  them 
by  another  language.  Written  language  they  learn,  not 
as  a  representative  of  speech,  but  ma  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters for  ideas :  and  a  manual  language,  in  which  each 
letter  is  expressed  by  the  poaition  of  the  fingers  or  hands, 
it  used  as  a  more  convenient  and  rapid  representation  of 
that  hieroglyphic  language  of  written  characters.  It  is 
by  this  that  conversation  with  them  is  beat  carried  on ; 
and  it  is  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  artOoUlM  tliOM 
who  for  tlie  first  time  are  witnesses  to  the  use  of  it. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  I  have  still  to  speak  of  a 
phenomenon,  well  worthy,  by  its  singularity,  of  tlie  at- 
tention of  physiologists.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of 
vmtriloquimt,  because  the  voice  weak,  and  little  sonorous, 
appears  to  issue  from  the  stomach.  There  is  now  living, 
at  the  quondam  Palais-Royal,  at  the  coffee-hooae  de  la 
Grotte,  a  man,  who  can  carry  on  a  dialogna  «>  natnraUy, 
that  you  would  think  you  were  listening  to  the  conYcrsk 
tion  of  two  people,  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
and  quite  different  in  voice  and  tone.  I  hate  obaerved 
that  he  is  not  inspiring  while  he  ipeaka  from  his  belly, 
bttt  that  leas  air  comes  from  hia  month  and  noatrils  tlian 
in  his  ordinary  speaking.  Every  time  that  he  doea  ao, 
he  finds  a  swelling  in  the  epigastric  region ;  sometiraeB 
he  feela  wind  moving  lower  down,  and  cannot  go  on  long 
together  without  fatigue. 

I  had  at  first  conjectured  that,  in  this  man,  a  great 
part  of  the  air  driven  out  by  expiration,  did  nut  issue 
from  the  mouth  and  nasal  foes«,  but  that,  being  swal- 
lowed  and  carried  down  into  the  stomach,  it  strudc  against 
aomepart  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  produced  a  real  edio  ; 
but  having  since  observed,  with  the  greatmt  care,  this 
curious  phenomenon  in  M.  Fitz-Jamca,  who  exhibits  it 
in  the  highest  perfection,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
name  of  ventriloquism  no  way  suits  it;  since  its  whole 
mechanism  consisu  in  a  slow,  gradual,  attenuated,  expi- 
ration, whether  for  that  pur|>oae  the  artist  employ  Uie 
power  of  the  will  upon  the  muscles  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  or  whether  he  hokl  the  epiglottis  slightly  lowered, 
by  means  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  of  which  he  scarcely 
brings  the  point  beyond  the  dental  arches. 

I  find  this  long  expiration  always  preceded  by  a  strong 
inapiration,  by  means  of  which  he  introduces  into  his 
faingaa  large  quantity  of  air,  of  which  he  aflerwi  rda  hus- 
bands the  use.  Accordingly,  repletion  of  the  stomach  is 
a  great  hinderancc  to  the  action  of  M.  Fitz.  James,  by 
preventing  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  which  the  chest 
would  require  to  dilate  itself  for  the  full  quantity  of  air 
the  lungs  should  receive. 

By  acceleraUng  or  retarding  expiration,  he  can  imiUte 
different  voices,  make  it  seem  that  the  speakers  in  a  dia- 
logue, which  he  carries  on  by  himself,  stand  at  different 


distances,  and  produce  illusion  the  more  complete,  the 
more  perfect  is  his  talent.  No  one  equals  M.  Fitz-James 
in  the  art  of  deceiving,  in  this  respect,  the  most  wary 
and  suspicious  observer. 

He  can  set  his  organ  to  five  or  six  different  tones,  pass 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other,  as  he  does  when  h«  repre- 
sents a  very  eager  discussion  in  a  popular  society  of  the 
people,  imitate  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  carry  on,  singly, 
a  conversation,  in  which  one  might  think  that  several 
persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes  were  taking  parta. 
But  what  completes  the  illusion,  and  especially  distin. 
guishes  the  art  of  the  ventriloquist  from  that  of  the  mimic, 
who  can  only  counterfeit,  consists  in  the  power  of  so  mo- 
dulating his  voice  that  one  is  deceived  as  to  the  distance 
of  the  speaker,  in  such  sort  that  one  voice  comes  from 
the  atreet,  another  from  a  neighbouring  apartment,  that 
from  one  that  had  clambered  up  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Sec  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  value  of  such  a  talent  in 
the  days  of  oradea.  -  Rickerand'*  Pkytioiogy. 

iTcLERICAL  LABYRINTH^ 

TO  TBB   BDITOR   OP   THE   SnBPHKRO. 

Sib,— The  following  extract  from  a  tract  by  the  Rev. 
Augusttu  TopUuly,  A.  B.,  on  the  existence  of  devils,  ia 
SO  modi  in  point  with  your  System  of  Nature,  that  I 
hare  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  you. 

"  Should  it  be  asked,  '  How  came  any  part  of  those  an. 
gda,  who  were  created  In  such  a  tUte  of  natural  and  moral 
exodlence,  to  make  shipwredc  of  their  holiness,  of  their 
majesty,  and  of  their  joy?'  I  answer,  that  the  origin  of 
evil,  whether  among  angels  .(with  whom  evil  seems 
strictly  to  have  originated),  or  among  men,  is  the  most 
difficult  queation,  perhaps,  and  the  most  mysterious  part 
of  the  Divine  conduct,  that  ever  yet  presented  itself  to 
human  inveitigation.  Clooda  and  darkneaa  are  the  seat 
of  iU  reddence,  though  wiaiom,  goodneu,  and  JuMtict, 
were  certdnly  (in  a  manner  unknown  to  us)  the  motives 
to  ita  permiarion.  It  becomes  us,  probably,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  to  repreas  thr  sallies  of  imagination, 
and  to  clip  the  wings  of  Idle  curiosity.  It  may  be,  that 
we  cannot  answer  the  queation  in  better  words  than  in 
those  of  our  Lord.  '  Even  ao,  Father;  for  to  it  teemed 
good  in  thy  sight.'  We  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  sur- 
mise that,  according  to  our  prcaent  views  and  apprehen. 
sions  of  things,  the  divine  perfections  could  not  have 
been  manifceted  in  equd  glory,  and  to  equal  advantage, 
if  nothing  but  absolute  and  uniform  good  had  universally 
and  ImmuUbly  prevailed.  I  was  greatly  pleased,  some 
days  ago,  with  the  remark  of  a  pious  and  learned  friend, 
who,  in  the  coarse  of  our  free  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, obsenred  that  '  Had  evil  never  been  permitted,  how 
could  the  justice  of  God  have  been  glorified  in  punish- 
ing it?  How  could  the  wistlom  of  Oo<l  have  been  dis- 
played in  overruling  it?  How  could  the  goodness  of 
God  have  been  manifested  in  pardoning  and  forgiving  it^ 
And  how  could  the  power  of  God  have  been  exerted  in 
subduing  it?'  Here,  probably,  is  our  ne pius  ultra  on 
this  subject ;  until  we  ripen  into  that  fulness  of  know* 
ledge  which  awaits  us  at  God's  right  hand,  until  our  dis- 
imprisoned spirits  rise  into  a  superior  state,  it  becomes  tu 
to  confess  our  ignorance  and  incompetency,  and  to  ad- 
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dress  the  uncreated  cause  of  all  things  in  the  language  of 
(I  think)  good  Bishop  Hooper,  a  few  moments  before 
his  martyrdom,  '  Lord,  I  am  darkness,  but  thou  art 
light!'  " — Yours,  &c. 

rsEir  A  Member  of  the  Society  of 

Free  Enquirers. 

'  [Such  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  clerical  ignorance. 
Yet  these  men  pretend  to  teach  others. — "  When  the 
blind  lead  the  Wind,  they  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 
Those  who  read  the  Shepherd  cannot  be  much  puzzled 
with  this  great  clerical  puzzle  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
What  an  idea!  to  create  evil  in  order  to  show  h\&  justice 
in  burning  for  ever  those  who  follow  this  evil!  and  how 
inconsistent  with  the  other  idea  of  creating  or  permitting 
it,  in  order  to  show  his  mercy  in  pardoning  it! !  It  is  a 
pure  specimen  oi  old  theology,  and  does  not  require  a 
special  reply.  Our  readers  will  soon  learn  to  dissect  all 
these  subjects  in  a  scientific  and  conclusive  manner. — 
Ed.] 

LETTERS  ON  TELLUHISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

letter    IV. 

It  is  the  general  custom  of  authors  to  introduce  their 
•works  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  wrapped  up  in  a  long 
robe,  called  preface.  Therein  the  authors  are  like  the 
Egyptian  high  priests,  who,  in  order  to  secure  an  ever- 
lasting duration  to  their  mummies,  after  having  spiced, 
pickled,  and  fumigated  the  bodies,  wound  whole  pieces 
of  linen  around  ihe  royal  relics.  In  a  similar  way,  a  friend 
of  oiu*s  has  written  a  book  of  552  pages,  of  which  only 
446  are  preface,  which  I  was  tempted  to  compare  with 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  kernel  of  which,  according  to 
modern  astronomers,  is  nothing  but  condensed  gas. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  authors  of  long 
prefaces,  nor  to  nullify  the  author  of  the  longest  one. 
That  would  be  the  same  as  if  I  was  silly  enough  to  cri- 
ticise Nature,  the  law  of  which  is  infinite  variety  of  forms 
and  structures.  I  am  telling  a  mere  fact,  for  which  I 
claim  for  myself  the  privDege  of  inten-upting  the  dogma- 
tical  course  of  my  letters,  and  to  request  my  readers  to 
consider  them  as  a  kind  of  preface.  I  disUke  sameness ; 
indeed,  were  I  obliged  to  hve  in  a  world  where  all  human 
beings  were  cast  in  one  mould,  either  after  the  spiritual 
pattern  of  the  Platonic  school,  or  after  the  material  model 
of  ancient  or  modern  Epicureans,  methinks  I  might  be 
tempted  to  imitate  the  example  of  some  love-sick  heroes 
of  modern  romance,  and  hang  myself  for  mere  ennui. 

But  happily,  the  Avorld  is  not,  and  will  never  be,  such 
as  the  one-sided  fools  fancy  to  make  it.  Sameness  is  con- 
trary to  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature,  that  delights  in 
variety,  and  has  made  the  bipolar  principle  the  basis  of 
advancement  and  progressiveness.  Beauty,  virtue,  truth, 
happiness,  all  after  which  mankind  is  striving,  are  like 
unto  a  masterpiece  of  musical  genius ;  instead  of  being 
the  eternal  unison  of  the  same  note,  they  are  the  variation 
of  seven  notes,  of  flats  and  sharps,  of  quick  and  slow 
movements  and  expressions, — where  the  soft  flute  and 
the  noisy  trumpet,  the  merry  vioUn,  the  manly  oboe, 
the  time-keeping  violoncello  and  bassoon,  and  all  other 
string  and  wind  instruments,  reveal  each  in  their  kind 


a  progressive  musical  composition,  and  form  a  whole  of 
heavenly  harmony.  For  him  who  has  no  music  in  his 
heart,  these  observations  are  lost ;  but  I  hope  they  will 
not  be  lost  for  the  readers  of  the- Shepherd  !  because  how 
would  they  otherwise  be  able  to  understand  the  science 
of  the  Harmony  of  Nature  } 

My  former  letters  are  but  the  preface  of  the  present 
one,  and  of  the  whole  series  of  those  in  which  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  converse  with  our  readers,  whom  I  wish  to  teaze 
and  puzzle,  in  order  to  call  forth  some  observation ! 
What?  Have  I  not  succeeded  in  a  puzzhng  a  compositor? 
Why  should  I  not  succeed  in  puzzUng  any  of  our  readers? 
I  will  try  it. 

The  religious  and  historical  writings  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  all  eastern  nations,  those  of  the  Greek  and  Romans, 
those  of  the  German  nations,  are  all  relating  facts,  which 
have  been  rejected  by  our  contemporaries  as  mere  inven- 
tions of  designing  hypocrites,  or  deplorable  illusions  of 
deluded  believers. 

Such  facts  are,  for  instance,  the  healing  of  diseases  by 
the  mere  manipulation  of  tlie  prophets,  or  by  the  strong 
belief  of  the  patient ;  the  prophetic  dreams,  the  prophe- 
cies, or  tlie  witchcraft.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the 
Bible  of  the  wonderful  restoration  to  life  of  a  youth  by 
the  prophet,of  the  restoration  of  sight  of  Tobias  by  the 
angel ;  we  are  informed  by  the  historian  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  brought  their  sick  into  tlie  temples,  where 
they  fell  asleep,  and  during  the  sleep  the  gods  revealed 
the  remetlies  for  their  diseases.  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
cured  blindness ;  and  no  less  a  man  than  Tacitus  relates 
that  the  Emperor  Vespasian  healed  blind  and  lame  peo- 
ple by  manipxUation  (imposition  of  hands). 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana  performed  as  many  and  as  won- 
derful cures  as  any  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  possessed  also  the  power  of 
healing  diseases  by  manipulation.  The  dissenters  of  the 
primitive  Christian  church,  called  the  Montanists,  from 
Montanus,  performed  also  many  wonderful  cures ;  in- 
deed these  cures  were  so  striking,  that  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  became  an  apostate,  seduced  by  the  magical 
cures  of  these  dissenters. 

The  records  of  witchcraft  are  coeval  with  the  history 
of  mankind.  There  is  no  nation  without  prophets,  and 
prophetic  dreams  j  none  without  wonders  and  wonder- 
ful cures. 

Now,  I  say  in  the  teeth  of  all  philosophers,  that  these 
facts  are  true.  Witchcraft  and  divination,  the  power  of 
heaUng  by  manipulation,  and  by  the  force  of  the  will 
and  of  the  belief,  are  as  indisputable  as  the  phenomena 
of  galvanism  and  electricity. 

Animal  magnetism  has  discovered  this  hidden  part 
of  nature,  and  has  elevated  to  a  science  that  which,  being 
hitherto  practised  by  mere  instinct,  has  justly  deserved 
the  name  of  superstition.  In  fact,  superstition  is  but  the 
negative  pole  of  religion,  and  religion  is  but  the  negative 
pole  of  science. 

Gentle  readers,  keep  the  bipolar  law  of  nature  stead- 
fastly in  your  minds ;  let  it  be  the  compass  that  guides 
your  ship  on  the  voyage  of  discovery,  and  you  will  reach 
the  heavenly  shore  of  truth. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 
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THE  TWO  EXTREMES  OF  PROGRESS. 

It  is  essential  to  the  proper  understuiding  of  the  science 
of  progress,  to  have  some  clear  idea  of  its  last  move, 
ments,  which  of  course  must  be  twofold,  positive  and 
n^ative.  It  has  evidently  run  through  Jewism,  Eastern 
Christianity,  Popery,  Protestantism,  where  it  ends  iu  a 
ruUionai  point  of  view.  But  it  has  a  sectarian  as  well  as 
a  national  character,  and  that  sectarian  character  com- 
prises both  faith  and  infidelity.  Infidelity  was  formerly 
merely  a  different  species  of  faith;  now  it  has  come  to  a 
pure  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a  deity,  and  ended  iu 
atheism,  or  materiaiism.  This  is  the  end  of  infidklity. 
Faith  has  taken  a  different  course,  and,  glowing  with  the 
hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  anticipates  the 
W  speedy  termination  of  injustice  in  the  promised  coming 
of  ('hrist  to  judge  the  world.  But  there  is  one  sect  in 
particular  above  all  others,  which  contemplates  tliis  glo- 
rious subject,  and  makes  it  the  leading  feature  of  its  doc- 
trine and  faith,  namely,  the  Southcottian  church,  which, 
although  miserably  divided,  like  the  reat  of  Christianity, 
is  all  uitit'^d  i:)i  >'i  iliL-main  point  of  the  speedy  approadi 
ut  thu  ^udi  (iLUvtrcT.  This  church  is  also  peculiarly 
(li.sti.icc  from  all  others,  inasmuch  a«  it  combines  in  itaelf 
.iloiic  all  the  pecuharitiea  of  religious  faith,  being  the 
only  church  in  existence  which  is  professedly  led  by 
living  prophets,  who  carry  on  the  progress  of  miud  by 
r>  ■  uew  truths,  and  throwing  new  light  upon  old 

li  In  fine,  it  is  the  only  church  of  ^nmm  in 

(  u:  :>  •  '.om  that  we  know  of,  and  therefore  we  Mwe  no 
111  ii.ii  III  in  placing  it  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  progrew. 

It  a:.         readers  can  point  out  another,  we  aball  be 

CM  >  iged  to  them.    Southcotiiauiam  and  atbe. 

ikiu  .*;w  >;.w...i>rc  the  two  feet  of  the  old  wovld, nppoatng 
it  to  have  descended ;  and  the  two  brains,  tlte  oerefacDam 
and  cerebrum,  suppoaiaig  it  to  have  ascended.  Hence  it 
is  our  duty  in  a  i>ariicular  manner  lo  studv  both  thMc 
subjects,  as  tliese  arc  the  two  first  parties  wno  will  show 
the  example  to  tltc  world  of  a  frientUy  and  social  union. 

Our  readers  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  we  shall 
come  forward  with  an  analysis  of  Soutlicottiantam,  a 
subject  which  they  have  been  acctutoroed  to  regard  as 
the  veriest  trash  in  the  whole  world  of  inteUect;  but  we 
are  moral  and  intellectual  cubmistr;  and  •■  the  chemist 
never  cnouiret  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  public  mind 
towards  the  material  upon  which  he  means  to  exerciae  his 
'  what  arc  tlie  ingreilienu  which  he  can  by 
c  xtract  from  it;  so  it  is  with  us:  we  care 
not  jor  iiiu  tastes,  the  smella,  nor  the  pr^udicea  of  the 
foolish,  the  misled,  and  the  miseducated  public  We 
care  onlv  for  the  ingredients  of  living  and  everlasling 
truth,  wnich  are  to  be  found  in  all  secu,  even  as  certain 
gaseous  substances  are  to  be  found  in  every  species  of 
matter. 

There  is  a  male  and  a  female  character  in  religion,  as 
well  as  individual  penons.  As  the  Jewish  charch  ended 
with  a  bridegroom,  the  Christian  church  closes  with  a 
bnde.  As  man  is  bom  of  a  woman,  so  is  the  new  world 
bom  of  a  woman  also.  Atheism  is  the  infidel  church  of 
the  woman,  because  the  atheists  worship  Naturr,  the 
female,  or  negative  universe.  Deism  is  the  male  infi- 
delity, because  it  recognizes  Gorf,  who  is  a  male  over  all 
the  world.  Soulhcotianium  is  the  church  of  the  woman 
in  faith.  It  has  introduce<l  a  new  idea  into  Christianity; 
and  all  its  disciples  designate  themselves  as  the  follow(«r» 
of  the  imman,  and  their  society  as  the  church  of  the 
woman.  This  corresponds  witn  the  order  of  creation. 
Woman  was  the  last  created  being,  and  she' is  first  re- 
deemed ;  hence  the  roeasiah,  or  the  new  world,  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense   "  born  of  a  woman ;"  and  the  regeneration 


of  the  world  is  usually  compared  in  Scripture   to  the 
pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

Ag^ain,  faith  represents  the  imagination,  infidelity  the 
reasoning;  faculty ;  they  are  two  opposite  poka  to  each 
other.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  opposites  poles  of 
faith  and  infidelity,  which  are  at  the  very  end  of  the  line 
of  pr<^reaa,  must  first  meet  each  other.  This,  then,  is  a 
prophecy  which  we  make  from  pure  reason,  upon  princi. 
pies  similar  to  those  upon  which  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
is  calculated ;  let  our  readers  watch  and  see  if  it  be  not 
verified,  namely,  that  "  the  Southcottians  and  the  infi- 
dels will  be  the  first  to  shake  hands,  and  show  an  exam- 
ple of  concord  to  the  world."  A  most  unlikely  thing 
indeed ! 

But  it  may  be  replieil  that  there  map  be  sects  similar 
.to  the  Southcottians  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
reply,  that  they  must  be  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  pro- 
neas  of  the  M  trorld.  A  CathoUc  country  won't  do,  for 
Protestantism  is  a  later  movement.  An  eastern  country 
won't  do,  for  progreaa  baa  been  moving  westward.  Ame- 
rica won't  do,  for  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  N«tr  world. 
They  muat  therefore  be  in  a  ProteHant  country,  in  a 
western  country,  and  in  the  old  world.  The  only  rival  to 
Britain,  therefore,  is  Ireland;  and  it  happenr  very  sin- 
gularly  that  Ireland  waa  not  indndetl  in  the  old  Roman 
empire;  and  moreover,  there  is  no  woman'*  church  of 
faith  in  Ireland.  Hcnoe  we  pitch  upon  England,  of  ne- 
ccssitT,  as  tlie  end  of  the  line  of  progress,  and  tlie  two 
opposite  extremes  iu  England  are  Southcottianisin  and 
Matarialiam. 

ST.  P.VTRICK'S  PURGATORY. 
NoTBiKo,  aays  Mr.  Inglia,  can  be  more  desolate  than  the 
landscape  aroand  Loch  I>erf^  Barren  heathy  hills  sur- 
round it  on  all  side*,  possessing  neither  form  nor  eleva- 
tion, to  give  the  slightest  interest  to  the  scene.  The 
lake  ia  oonsiderad  to  be  about  nine  miles  in  circumference. 
Aa  I  deacendod  towards  the  shore  of  the  lake,  I  couUl  see 
that  the  Udand,  which  is  not  quite  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
was  entirely  covered  with  persons;  and  on  the  bank, 
which  I  soon  reacheil,  I  found  upwards  of  two  hundretl 
pilgriroa  wailing  to  be  ferried  over.  They  were  generally 
reapMtabty  dreiaed.  Some  were  sitting,  some  lying  on 
the  gtaaa  ;  aome^  more  impatient,  were  ataniUng  close  to 
the  water,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ferry  boat ;  and 
aorna.  mora  impatient  stiU,  had  Imiu  wHrme«l  into  devo- 
tion by  the  diatant  view  of  the  holy  P«*ce,  and  were  al- 
rMdy  on  th«r  knaea.  '  They  were  of  all  ages. 

As  one  reaaon  for  telling  me  some  of  the  secrets  of 
Loch  Darg;h,  tltey  said,  thiu  I,  being  a  Protestant,  should 
not  be  aUe  to  see  anything  on  the  inland.  I  thmicht,  at 
first,  they  meant  that  the  holy  doings  there  would  be  tni- 
raculously  concealed  from  the  profane  eves  of  a  heretic; 
but  Ifound  that  Uie  liiiiderances  were  to  be  merely  humas. 
J  waa  toll!,  lljat  the  moment  it  was  known  lo  the  prior 
that  a  stranger  was  about  to  visit  the  island,  orders  Wflre 
iatued  to  suspend  all  devotiohH ;  and  thi»  I  afu  rwarda 
found  to  be  true.     The  pilgrims  may  rem.  'Sta- 

tion three  days,  six  tUys,  or  nine  days ;    hu  .  uavc 

even  been  ao  £ar  indulged,  as  to  have  permiaki9<i  granted 
them  to  fast,  pray,  and  do  penance  for  fifteen  dayit.  But 
tliia  ia  an  especial  favour.  Nothing  is  eaten  or  drunk 
during  the  wliole  of  tlie  time  any  one  remains  on  the 
island,  excepting  bread  and  water,  or  meal  and  water. 
Bread  and  meal  can  botli  be  purchased  on  the  island ; 
but  most  of  tlie  pil     ':  '>ir  scrip  along  with  them. 

The  {)enances  con-  ^^ting,  and  want  of  sleep. 

The  penance  ot  praying  around  tbcsaiatb'  beds  ia  also 
practised.  Thesa  -are  little  circular  stone  walls,  with 
Btor.esand  crosses  inside,  which  are  called  saints' beds; 
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and  around  these,  on  their  knees,  the  pilgrims  perform 
their  "  stations,"  repeating,  at  certain  spots,  a  certain 
number  of  prayers. 

The  sum  exacted  from  the  pilgrim,  for  all  the  comforts 
of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  including  wine,  amounts  to 
Is.  4|d.,  of  which  e^d.  is  paid  for  the  ferry.  If,  how- 
ever, the  penitent  choose,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  being  generous ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
generosity  may  be  acceptable.  Every  pilgrim,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  benefits  of  Loch  Dergh,  must  bring  with 
him  a  recommendation  from  the  parish  priest.  I  en- 
quired particularly  whether  the  priest  encouraged  the 
pilgrimage,  or  dissuaded  from  it.  The  answer  was,  that 
he  sometimes  enjoins  it,  but  most  commonly  does  not  in- 
fluence the  applicant  one  way  or  another. 

^Thatever  the  weather  may  be,  no  one  ever  takes  cold 
at  the  station,  either  from  wet  clothes  or  sitting  upon 
the  damp  ground. — Inglis's  Travels  in  Ireland  in  1834. 

THE  THREE  GOOD  KINGS  OF  CHINA. 

Yaou  was  frugal  in  his  food,  and  almost  mean  in  his 
dress;  to  study  the  happiness  of  his  people  was  his  sole 
business.  Unwearied  in  his  researches,  he  made  annual 
tours  throughout  the  empire ;  his  arrival  was  anxiously 
looked  for  ;  his  presence,  as  refreshing  as  that  of  the 
rain  upon  the  parched  soil.  What  he  taught  in  words 
he  inculcated  by  example.  "  Strive,"  he  said,  "for  wis- 
dom, and  render  virtue  conspicuous  ;  show  obedience  to 
your  superiors,  be  kind,  be  condescending;  thus  you 
wiU  promote  harmony,  and  all  the  nation  will  be  happy." 
Without  eflfbrt  he  promoted  virtue,  his  sole  example  being 
sufficient  to  render  the  whole  nation  virtuous ;  "  virtue 
ran  with  the  speed  of  a  postiUon  ;  and  he  thus  ruled  the 
nation  as  easily  as  he  could  turn  a  finger  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand."  A  rare  instance,  and,  if  true,  the  only  one 
in  all  history  ! 

The  modest  Shun,  when  he  was  called  to  participate  in 
the  throne,  long  refused  so  high  an  honour,  upon  the  plea 
of  being  unworthy  to  reign,  but  Yaou  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity,  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  yet  Shun  could 
not  allow  himself  to  be  called  emperor  as  long  as  Yaou 
lived.  On  his  tour  through  the  empire,  he  paid  respect 
to  all  the  gods  by  continual  sacrifices.  These  tours, 
though  called  hunts,  were  made  with  the  sole  object  of 
examining  into  the  state  of  the  country,  and  redressing 
all  kinds  of  grievances.  He  reduced  the  criminal  laws  to 
a  code,  which  forms  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the  Chinese 
laws.  Sze-ma-tseen  gives  some  examples  of  his  punish- 
ments. To  reform  the  northern  barbarians,  ne  sent 
Kwan-tow,  aij  officer  in  disgrace,  to  the  Tsung  moun- 
tain. Kwan,  who,  without  success,  engaged  in  draining 
the  marshes,  was  exiled  to  the  Yu  mountains.  In  order 
to  render  the  southern  savages  more  tractable,  the  San- 
meaou  nation  was  sent  thither,  to  estabUsh  colonies 
amongst  them,  whilst  Kaou  went  amongst  the  eastern 
barbarians  to  teach  them  better  manners.  Thus,  he  in- 
flicted punishment  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  the  same  time 
to  render  others  happy.  As  punishments  had  hitherto 
been  extremely  barbarous,  consisting  in  branding  the  face, 
cutting  off"  both  nose  and  ears,  &c.,  he  abolished  these  in- 
human modes  of  punishing,  enacted  efFectuallaws  to  prevent 
crime,  and  thus  proved  a  great  benefactor  to  his  country. 

When  Yaou  died,  deeply  regretted  by  all  the  people, 
Shun  withdrew  from  office  for  three  years,  in  order  to 
bewail  the  loss  of  this  great  emperor,  and  to  yield  the 
throne  to  Yaou's  son.  But  the  people  deserted  the  son  of 
Yaou  to  follow  Shun,  with  joy  proclaiming  him  emperor, 
so  that  he  at  length  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  wishes. 

To  record  all  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  Shun 
would  be  tedious ;  his  reign  was  most  peaceful,  his  sub- 


jects were  virtuous.  He  raised  to  great  honours  the 
descendants  of  the  foregoing  dynasty,  who  had  long  lived 
in  obscurity.  In  order  to  see  his  actions  in  a  true  light, 
he  permitted  every  body  to  accuse  him  whenever  they 
chose.  His  officers  were  kept  in  good  order  by  a  tribunal 
invested  with  the  power  of  punishing  and  rewarding. 
He  was  not  only  wise,  but  also  brave.  Neither  demons 
nor  apparitions  could  terrify  him  ;  nor  showers  of  rain, 
nor  peals  of  thunder,  make  him  tremble. 

AYhen  Shun  was  about  to  associate  Yu  with  himself 
upon  the  throne,  he  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

"  Come  here,  Yu ;  thou  hast  proved  faithful,  and  me- 
rited well  in  draining  the  land.  Thou  art  the  only  sage. 
Thou  hast  shown  thyself  diligent  in  regulating  the  coun- 
try ;  in  regulating  thy  own  family  thou  hast  been  care- 
ful. Be  not  puffed  up  by  vain  conceit ;  but  the  empire 
is  not  envious  of  thy  power,  for  thou  art  not  vain.  Thou 
seest  that  I  encourage  merits  and  praise  deserts,  and 
therefore  thou  art  to  succeed  me  upon  the  throne,  for  to 
thee  belongs  this  august  rank." 

Thus  encouraged,  Yu  could  address  his  officers  in 
equally  strong  language. — "  Be  circumspect,"  he  said — 
''  this  will  save  you  much  anxiety.  Never  transgress  the 
law,  never  study  your  ease,  never  be  drowned  in  plea- 
sure. Trust  yourselves  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  sages. 
Never  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  honour  your  own  whims.  Be  neither  slothful  nor 
negligent,  and  even  the  barbarians  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  will  acknowledge  you  as  their  rulers."  The 
officers  frequently  replied,  and  many  a  wise  maxim  was 
uttered  during  those  meetings :  we  know  not,  however, 
how  far  they  practised  what  they  so  readily  approved. 
Many  of  the  maxims  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
all  princes ;  they  are  the  fruits  of  good,  sound  sense,  and 
speak  highly  for  the  wisdom  of  those  who  uttered  them. 
But  Yu  did  not  only  profit  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers ; 
the  simple  remark  of  a  common  rustic  drew  his  attention. 
To  prevent  oppression  in  every  shape,  and  to  gain  the 
necessary  advice  in  government  affairs,  he  caused  a  bell 
to  be  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace ;  whosoever  wished 
to  converse  with  him  upon  civil  affairs,  sounded  it,  and 
was  immediately  admitted.  A  tablet  of  iron  invited  the 
people  to  complain  of  any  grievances  which  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  measures  of  their  ma- 
gistrates. There  were  likewise  leaden  and  stone  tablets, 
to  induce  the  wise  throughout  the  empire  to  come  and 
advise  him  on  subjects  of  law,  ministerial  affairs,  &c. 
He  was  deeply  grieved,  when  he  met,  in  one  of  his  tours, 
the  bodv  of  a  man  who  had  been  assassinated  ;  but  in- 
stead 01  threatening  vengeance,  he  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  prevented  such  a  cruel  act  by  a  paternal  and 
efficient  government. — Gutzlaff. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  the  article  on  Air  and  Water  in  our  last,  we  employed 
some  equivocal  language,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
decompositions  to  which  we  alluded  were  recent  discove- 
ries. We  had  some  other  things  in  view,  which  are  not 
there  expressed. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  must  give  another  chapter  upon  Sacrifice,  as  there 
are  some  other  important  ideas  which  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce,  in  order  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

We  showed  the  progress  of  nature,  from  the  lowest 
species  of  typical  sacrifice,  up  to  the  substance,  or  true 
sacrifice,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  error  and  moral  evil  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
When  this  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  the  redemption  of 
man  is  complete.  The  types  are  merely  the  dumb  but 
expressive  language  of  nature,  who  teaches  her  children 
by  sensible  signs,  thus  exercising  their  minds  whilst  ad- 
ministering intellectual  food.  The  Israelites  were  de- 
livered from  the  Egyptian  slaughter  and  bondage  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Pascal  Lamb ;  the  Christians  were  de- 
livered from  Mosaic  bondage  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
who  is  also  called  the  "'  Lamb  slain ;"  and  we  must  now 
be  delivered  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  bondage  by 
the  sacrifice  of  error  and  corruption  in  the  fundaiBcntal 
principles  of  diurch  and  state  economy,  which  is  the  grefit 
Pascal  Lamb,  whose  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  whoae 
blood  is  drink  indeed. 

What,  then,  are  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine, 
of  politics  and  ecclesiastics  ? 

The  two  natures  of  politics  are  unequal  and  equal  dis- 
tribution  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society.  The 
first  is  the  old  world,  or  the  Devil,  who  is  the  God  of  this 
world  ;  the  second  is  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth, 
wherein  dwellctli  righteousness  ;  i.  e.  the  Saviour,  who 
destroys  the  works  of  tlie  Devil.  There  must  therefore 
be  a  great  political  sacrifice  performed  ;  a  Pascal  Lamb 
must  be  slain  for  the  redemption  of  man.  A  Uteral  lamb 
ewe  or  ram  won't  do  ;  a  man's  blood  won't  suffice  ;  these 
are  merely  individual  objects,  and  any  eff'ect  which  they 
might  produce  is  finite  and  temporary  like  themselves. 
It  if  a  universal  sacrifice;  an  everlasting  sacrifice;  a  sa- 
crifice of  that  great  beast  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Jewish  Talmud,  which  is  so  great  that  the  poor  shall 
feed  upon  it  for  ever,  and  its  flesh  shall  never  corrupL 
Don't  you  know  what  this  great  beast  is  ?  It  is  the  po- 
litical  system  of  the  old  world,  which  contains  food 
enough,  clothing  enough,  flesh  enough,  blood  enough,  for 
all  mankind ;  but  the  poor  can  never  be  fed  upon  it  until 
it  be  destroyed.  Then— when  all  men  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privil^es,  when  avarice  shall  no  longer  collect  its 
hoards,  nor  lordly  pride  appropriate  whole  provinces  to 
itself,  nor  judgment  be  purchased  by  wealth  and  favour, 
iu>r  character  estimated  by  the  quality  of  clothing,  or 
4he  amount  of  pecuniary  resources  and  family  connexions 


— then  the  great  Pascal  Lamb  shall  be  slain,  its  flesh  and 
its  blood  shall  be  eaten  and  drunk,   and  the   Son   of 
Man  sliall  give  life  to  the  world.     It  is  the  wealth  of  so- 
ciety which  constitutes  its  political  blood ;  wealth  is  the 
life  of  tlie  universal  man,  even  as  blood  is  the  life  of  the 
individual  man.    And  now  that  we  have  passed  the  hor- 
rid darkness  of  individualism,  and  look  with  contempt 
upon  all  its  sham  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings,  and  sin. 
offerings,  its  scaffolds,  its  guillotines,  its  galleys  and  its 
hulks,  its  prisons,  and  all  its  infinite  variety  of  instruments 
for  cleansing  the  world  of  its  moral  evil — we  have  dis- 
covered at  last,  that  after  all  there  is  a  sacrifice  which  can 
bring  deliverance  to  man — there  is  a  species  of  sin-offer, 
ing  which  will  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and 
that  is  a  pouring  out  of  the  wealth  of  society  into  the 
veins  of  poverty,  for  its  flcsli  is  meat  indeed,  and  its  blood 
is  drink  indeed.    This  is  the  way  to  keep  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  better  than  giving  the  poor  crea- 
tures a  bite  of  wheaten  breed  and  half  a  mouthful  of  port 
wine,  then  exhorting  them  to  return  thanks  to  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  dismissing  them  witli  a  blessing  of 
word9  to  their  damp  cold  dungeons,  where  there  is  neither 
bread  to  eat,  nor  wine  nor  beer  to  drink ;  nothing  indeed 
but  that  spiritual  foo<l,  which,  rather  than  Archdeacon 
Ryder  woidd  live  upon,  he  woxild  maraud  and  murder, 
with  armed  men  at  his  heels,  and  swear  the  widow  to  the 
payment  of  her  tribute  over  tlie  dead  body  of  her  bleeding 
son.    This  man  and  all  his  brethren  dispease  the  holy 
saicrament  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Clirist ; 
but  they  do  it  in  type,  m  a  giri  dre«ei  a  doll,  which  la 
an  image  of  a  child,  wliich  she  will  dress  when  she  be- 
comes  a  mother.     "There  is  no  life,  no  virtue  in  tlie  doll ; 
neither  is  there  any  life,  any  virtue  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
priests,  which  they  call  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  it  is  a  formal 
type  of  a  better  system,  in  which  all  shall  sit  down  to- 
gether at  the  same  Uble,  equality  and  brotherhood  prevail 
in  society,  and  no  one  shall  starve  of  want  whilst  othera 
have  bread  to  the  full.     "  Their  bread  shall  be  given 
them,  their  water  shall  be  sure."    "  Then  shall  justice 
flow  down  our  strecU  like  waters,  and  righteousness  like 
a  mighty  stream."    Nature  always  sends  the  doU,  or  type, 
before  she  sends  the  living  child.     Hence,  if  a  man  un. 
derstands  types,  he  can  prophesy. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzling  question  to  the  world  of 
faith,  what  urgent  reason  there  was  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  die  for  sin,  and  how  his  death  has  benefited  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  in  tlieology  more  confounding 
to  a  believer  than  this  sublime  doctrine :  the  reason  is 
obvious — he  mistakes  the  doll  for  the  child,  the  type  for 
the  antitype,  the  Christ  individual  for  the  Christ  univer. 
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sal.  The  difference  is  infinite :  he  does  not  know  that 
Christ  is  Nature  or  God;  and  that,  "in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fullness  of  time,  all  things  are  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  Christ,  whether  things  in  heaven  or  things  on 
earth,  even  in  him."  (Eph.  i.  10).  Christ  is  a  uni- 
versal system;  his  human  nature  is  the  old  system, 
''  like  unto  sinful  flesh ;"  his  divine  nature  is  the  new, 
a  glorified  system.  The  old  system  is  still  alive.  If, 
then,  God  give  not  up  his  Son  to  death,  how  can  we  be 
saved  ?  If  the  blood  of  society — that  is,  its  wealth — ^be 
not  poured  out,  how  can  the  poor  be  nourished  ?  "  God 
gives  not  up  his  Son  to  death,  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  The  doc- 
trine is  a  simple  and  a  splendid  doctrine,  a  genuine  fun- 
damental doctrine,  of  sound  political  economy  and 
everlasting  justice  ;  and,  until  this  sacrifice  is  made,  there 
can  be  no  salvation.  "  He  that  believeth  it  not  must  be 
damned :"  he  is  "  damned  already,"  as  Christ  himself 
says.  (John  iii.  18.) 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  shed  the  material  blood  of  the 
universal  man ;  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  question  ; 
mere  materialism.  Many  imagine  that  if  there  was  a 
proper  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  household  com- 
forts, society  would  be  perfected.  We  say  no :  man  is 
not  a  mere  brute  ;  he  is  a  brute  as  long  as  the  wants  of 
the  brutal  nature  are  ill  supplied,  or  supplied  with  difii- 
culty,  for  then  his  belly  and  his  animal  passions  obtain 
the  ascendancy ;  but  no  sooner  are  these  tranquillized  by 
a  satisfactory  allowance,  than  man  becomes  a  metaphysi- 
cian. If,  then,  the  same  unanimity  prevail  not  in  this 
second  department  of  society  as  in  the  material,  we  have 
gained  nothing.  Communities  and  social  systems,  insti- 
tuted upon  the  principle  of  an  equal  distribution  of  fod- 
der alone,  may  do  very  well  for  cattle,  but  not  for  men ; 
nor  will  any  degree  of  prosperity  suffice  to  harmonize  the 
different  sectarian  views  of  mankind.  l^Ien  have  shed 
their  blood,  and  sacrificed  their  happiness,  for  opinion  in 
all  ages,  and  they  will  do  so  for  ever :  nor  can  all  the 
illumination  of  science,  poured  in  without  measure  upon 
the  human  mind,  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  parties :  they  are  merely  the 
two  polar  extremes  of  mind  ;  they  cannot  overcome,  but 
they  may  unite  ;  and  they  cannot  unite  without  a  doc- 
trine which  confirms  and  illustrates  the  fundamental 
prihciples  of  all  sectarians,  and  demonstrates  them 
all  to  be  the  scattered  members  of  one  great  universal 
spirit  of  truth ;  living  parts  of  an  organized  system  of 
discipline,  which  all  concentrate  in  a  single  focus,  and 
accomplish  reformation  without  victory  or  destruction. 
Thus  no  party  shall  boast  over  another,  for  all  shall  be 
found  contributing  their  share  to  the  general  treasury. 
This  is  charity;  and,  without  this  charity,  save  the  world 
who  can.  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh, 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision." 

Then,  pray,  what  is  this  great  spiritual  sacrifice  that 
is  to  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  the  worid  ?  Why,  the 
very  same  thing  must  be  done  with  the  spiritual  depart- 
ment that  we  have  already  shown  must  be  done  with  the 
material  department.  We  must  do  away  with  monopoly 
and  exclusiveness ;  we  must  all  sit  down  at  the  same 
table ;  aU  eat  of  the  same  bread,  and  drink  of  the  same 


cup.  The  infidel  must  drink  of  the  pure  blood  of  faith 
and  universal  theology,  and  the  believer  must  eat  of  the 
bread  and  flesh  of  materialism,  "  for  the  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  the  blood  is  drink  indeed." 

The  two  worlds— the  world  of  politics  and  the  world 
of  ecclesiastics — are  exactly  analogous;  they  are  composed 
of  exclusive,  selfish,  and  ungracious  monopolies ;  states 
are  divided  against  states,  classes  against  classes,  compa- 
nies against  companies,  families  against  families,  indivi- 
duals against  individuals :  in  the  other  department, 
church  establishments  against  church  establishments, 
sects  against  sects,  creeds  against  creeds,  and  articles 
against  articles.  Both  parties  are  exclusive  :  the  politi- 
cal parties  consult  their  own  private  interests  ;  they  rejoice 
in  triumphing  over  their  rivals  ;  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own  miserable,  un- 
generous clique ;  and  the  spiritual  parties  follow  the  same 
universal  spirit  of  the  old  man ;  each  party  appropriates 
truth,  and  monopolizes  salvation  solely  to  itself.  Infidels 
and  believers  are  all  alike,  for  there  is  as  much  bigotry 
and  ignorance  in  the  system  of  rejection  as  in  the  system 
of  exclusive  faith ;  the  sacrifice,  therefore,  which  is  to 
be  made  is  the  destruction  of  this  great  spiritual  Lamb 
(for  they  all  pretend  to  be  very  meek  and  gentle),  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  its  doctrines  may  be  made  for 
the  reunion  and  gathering  of  the  broken  body  of  truth, 
and  thus  all  political  and  spiritual  monopolies  shall  be- 
come one. 

But  which  of  these  is  to  be  accomplished  first  ?  and 
how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ?  We  answer,  that  unless 
the  foundation  be  laid  in  the  mind,  the  building  won't 
stand.  The  mind,  therefore,  must  be  liberalized.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  being  liberalized?  If  our  read- 
ers imagine  that  it  means  becoming  "  infidel,"  they  are 
most  grievously  mistaken.  There  are  many  of  the 
greatest  vagabonds  in  London,  who  swear,  and  damn, 
and  abuse  all  parties  and  all  individuals  but  their  own 
dear  selves,  denounce  all  priests  as  designing  hypocrites, 
swear  that  the  Bible  was  invented  by  the  monks!  and 
always  profess  to  belong  to  the  liberal  school!!  A 
pretty  school,  indeed  !  a  school  of  deplorable  ignoraiice 
and  bigotry ;  a  perfect  negation,  not  only  of  faith,  of 
science,  and  useful  knowledge,  but  of  common  courtesy  ! 
These  are  wierely  exceptions,  however;  they  do  not 
represent  the  intelligent  and  organised  portion  of  the 
infidels,  who  are  equal  in  point  of  general  information 
and  good  morals  to  any  other  class  in  society.  But  infi- 
dels are  not  liberals!  The  name  may  apply  to  them 
comparatively,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  exclusive  than 
Other  parties,  because  they  have  no  articles  of  faith,  no 
set  of  religious  propositions  around  which  they  rally,  but 
present  open  arms  to  all  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  the 
priests.  They  are  purely  negative  in  their  religious  cha- 
racter. They  neither  analyse,  nor  think  it  worth  thar 
pains  to  analyse,  any  religious  system  or  the  progress  of 
nature;  they  sweep  them  all  away  with  one  large  besom 
of  destruction.  But  this  is  not  liberality — this  is  con- 
demnation and  destruction.  To  destroy  evil  is  good; 
but  to  destroy  indiscriminately  evil  and  good,  is  bad ; 
and  it  must  be  indiscriminaie  destruction  if  it  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  candid  analysis,  which  compares  the  principle* 
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of  religion  with  the  sdence  of  Nature.  Indeed,  to 
destroy  any  system  vrithout  having  a  substitute  for  the 
one  destroyed,  produces  no  moral  change  which  can  be 
called  an  improvement,  for  it  has  always  the  effect  of 
scattering  its  members,  and  thereby  diminishing  their 
united  strength.  ^Vlien  the  system  thus  divided  is  a  bad 
system,  this  division  is  good  as  a  transition  step  to  a 
better ;  but  the  division  itxelf  is  not  a  system,  for  it  is  a 
pure  negative,  and  incapable  of  united  exertion.  This 
is  the  position  of  modem  infidelity.  It  has  no  positive 
doctrine  respecting  theology. 

In  respect  to  church  doctrine  of  evwy  description,  in 
respect  to  public  and  private  morals,  the  infidel  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  believer,  in  so  far  as  he  can  easily 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  priestly  in- 
struction. In  respect  to  the  historical,  prophetical,  and 
scientific  evidences  of  religion,  the  Christian  i£  infitiitely 
mperior  to  the  infidel,  and  these  two  facts  point  out  dia. 
tinctly  the  strength  and  weakness  of  both  parties.  The 
Christians  err  in  the  meaning  which  they  attach  to  reli. 
gious  mysticism — the  infidels  err  in  denying  that  it  has 
any  meaning ;  and  the  two  parties  can  only  unite  upon 
the  following  principle — The  Christians  must  UberuUse 
the  word,  by  giving  it  a  universal  meaning,  suck  as  iM 
point  out  in  the  System  qf  Nature  ;  and  tJte  infidds  muMt 
aeknovledge  the  dityinity  oftht  word,  which  is  thus  so  eimpig, 
and  without  any  torturing  or  twitting  wkatsoevtr,  made  to 
teach  a  more  perfect  unicersalism  and  liberality  than  their 
own,  whilst  in  every  minute  circumstance  U  agrees  with 
generai  science.  This  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  progress 
of  Nature.  V^ictory  is  out  of  the  question.  The  two 
parties  are  the  two  anointed  ones,  the  two  churches^  the 
two  messiahs,  the  two  witnesses,  the  two  polar  eztreoses, 
,  the  male  and  female  principles  God  and  Nature.  Union 
and  lore  is  their  destiny.  God  will  not  destroy  Nature, 
nor  Nature  destroy  God.  If  cither  party  gained,  it 
would  be  a  loss  to  liberality  and  charity.  If  old  faith 
overcame,  then  illibcrality  and  exclusive  bigotry  must 
triumph;  if  old  infideUty  overcame,  then  the  conse- 
quence is  the  same,  as  it  can  give  no  satisfaction  to  the 
enquiring  mind  respecting  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
religion  ;  but  merely  answers  the  intelligent  querist  by 
saying,  Moses  was  an  impostor;  Jesus  Christ  was  an  ira. 
postor,  or  an  enthusiast,  who  pretended  to  more  «han  he 
knew ;  or  his  apostles  were  impostors,  and  the  ancient 
fathers  and  early  Chrhitians  were  impostors,  &c;  in 
fine,  in  this  word  impostor  is  comprised  all  the  satis, 
faction  which  an  infidel  of  the  negative  school  can  give; 
Mid,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  there  is  not  much  charity  or 
liberality  in  thus  so  profusely  lavishing  our  condaona. 
tlon  of  the  leading  characters  of  all  past  sges. 

But  a  man  may  be  an  infidel  to  all  churches  without 
being  an  infidel  to  God  and  Nature,  or  any  system  of 
rehgion.  We  profess  infideUty  to  the  church  doctriaei^ 
as  Uught  by  the  priesU;  yet  we  hold  all  these  <loctrines, 
ami  believe  them  most  devoutly,  as  expounded  by  the 
science  of  Nature.  The  superior  divinity  of  the  Bible 
we  think  is  as  demonstrable  as  the  multipUcation  table. 
It  is  only  ignorance  that  cannot  pereeive  it.  80  far  as 
we  have  gone,  our  illustration  of  it  is  before  the  pubUc ; 
and  so' far  as  we  shaU  go,  all  the  future  will  be  as  sden- 


tific  as  the  past.    Refutation  we  court.    We  rejoice  in 
opposition,  if  not  obstinate  and  ignorant  opposition. 

We  have  one  more  question  to  answer:  How  shall 
this  sacrifice  be  effected  }  It  is  a  gradual,  growing  work. 
It  must  grow  like  a  seed.  Hence  we  are  not  inclined  to 
think  that  it  can  be  national,  until  the  system  is  first  ex« 
emplified  on  a  limited  scale  by  the  practical  development 
of  Umversalisx,  in  the  organization  and  union  of  all 
those  who  are  imbued  with  its  principles.  But  no  man 
can  be  said  to  be  a  universalist  who  cannot  coincide,  as 
well  as  disagree,  with  the  fundamental  and  characteristic 
principles  of  all  sects  and  parties  under  the  heavens; 
but  for  this  country  only  a  few  doctrines  require  to  be 
partiaUarly  known,  such  as  Popery,  Protestantism, 
Southcottiamsm,  Materialism,  all  which  we  shall  notice 
in  due  order,  and  show  our  readers  the  great  secret  which 
has  been  concealed  from  the  human  mind  from  the  be. 
giiming,  viz.  that  all  religions  are  both  true  and  false  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  "  Ue  that  bclieveth  not,  shall 
be  damned." 

The  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  then,  to  which  we  have  aL 
luded,  is  the  sacrifice  of  exclusive  selfishness  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  in  matters  of  tlieological  opinion, 
substituting  a  more  hberal  distribution  for  the  one,  and 
a  more  liberal  system  of  philosophical  analysis  for  the 
other. THE  SH EPHERD. 

THB  DOCTtllNB  OF  NONENTITIES. 

TO  TBB  BDITOm  OP  THB  aBEJPHBBS* 

Sm,— A  coRcspoodeat  of  yours,  in  your  last  week's 
Shepherd,  who  signs  Umaelf  W.  N.,  says  he  is  desir. 
ous  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  above-named  doc 
trine.  He  considers,  Uke  some  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
late  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  it  is  possible  that  every  thing 
whieh  wc  usually  believe  to  have  an  existence  may  exist 
in  oar  imaginaUon  only  ;  and  that  nothing  has  any  exist- 
ence in  rmUljf,  exeept  our  imagjinauon.  The  way  this 
doctrine  of  nonentitks  is  snpported  by  iu  ptomoJgalon 
is  thist—- Put  a  living  man's  hand,  they  say,  into  the  fire, 
and  he  will  imagine  the  fire  to  be  lu>t ;  but  put  a  dead 
man's  hand  into  the  fire,  and  he  will  not  imagine  it  to  be 
hot  "  What  then  constitutes  the  diffWence,"  they  say, 
"  between  the  two  ? "  ^Vhy,  the  imapnation  only.  The 
imagination,  therefore,  they  say,  is  every  thing,  and  no^ 
thing  exists  but  the  imsgination.  I  will  illustrate  this 
doetrine  still  further :  thiw, — 

Lay  a  live  worm  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  for  one 
boor,  when  yon  imagine  your  hand  to  be  perfectly  cools 
tfid  at  the  end  of  the  hour  you  will  find  the  worm  dead, 
and  dried  to  a  crisp.  Now  this  worm,  during  this  time, 
would  Imagine  your  hand  to  be  ustbeartMy  hot ;  you,  on 
the  cenlrary,  would  justly  deny  that  you  were  hot,  and 
woidd  iaaagiBe,  on  your  part,  the  worm  to  be  cold:  this 
the  worm  would  deny.  Id  short,  yon  would  mutually 
accuse  eadi  other  in  your  own  imaginations ;  the  worm 
would  accuse  or  imagine  you  to  be  hot,  and  you  would 
imagine  that  to  be  cold.  The  imagination,  therefore,  is 
said  to  be  the  reality,  or  the  real  thing  that  exists,  and 
the  beat  and  cold  merely  ideal  or  nonexistent.  This 
doctrine  is  false,  and  I  proceed  to  prove  it  so ;  but  first  J 
frill  prove  how  the  imagination  is  produced. 
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Yoii  are  a  hot-bloodedj  and  the  worm  is  a  cold-blooded 
animal.  Neither  of  you  can  feel  your  own  inherent  pro- 
perties in  yourselves,  any  more  than  fire  can  feel  itself 
hot,  or  ice  feel  itself  cold ;  but  each  of  you  can  feel  the 
opposite  property  in  the  other.  If  cold  were  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  you,  you  could  have  no  imagination  about 
cold ;  and  if  heat  were  not  ro  come  in  contact  with  the 
worm,  that  could  have  no  imagination  about  heat.  It  is 
these  two  opposite  properties  then,  coming  in  contact 
with  each  other,  in  two  beings  of  different  temperatures 
and  organizations,  that  produce  the  two  imaginations.  I 
now  proceed  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  nonentities  to  be 
false. 

For  an  imagination  to  exist  there  must  be  two  differ- 
ent properties  or  qualities  coming  in  contact  with  each 
other  to  produce  that  imagination.  For  these  two  pro- 
perties or  qualities  to  exist,  there  must  be  matter  for  them 
to  exist  in  ;  and  for  matter  to  exist,  there  must  be  space 
for  it  to  exist  in,  and  so  on.  Matter  might  exist  with- 
out two  different  properties  to  produce  an  imagination  ; 
but  neither  two  different  properties,  nor  one  property,  can 
exist  without  matter  for  it  to  exist  in.  Man  may  exist 
for  a  time,  as  he  does  when  he  is  dead,  without  an  ima- 
gination ;  but  the  imagination  cannot  exist  without  the 
material  man.  Matter  cannot  become  nonexistent,  but 
the  imagination  can  and  does  become  so.  Matter  there- 
fore is  the  reality,  and  the  imagination  a  nonentity,  an 
unsubstantial  idea,  or  an  imagination  only. 

An  old  Grecian  philosopher  was  one  day  endeavouring 
to  support  this  doctrine  of  nonentities,  in  opposition  to 
an  antagonist.  His  antagonist  hit  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 
The  old  man  became  angry.  "  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  his  an- 
tagonist,  "  what  are  you  angry  about  ?  It  is  probable 
that  I  did  not  hit  you  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  the  fact 
only  exists  in  your  imagination."  "  By  Jove,"  said  the 
old  man,  "although  I  teach  a  different  doctrine  in  the  aca- 
demies, when  I  come  out  into  the  open  world  I  am  obliged 
to  think,  talk,  and  act  like  other  people." 

Believing  that  I  have  said  sufficient  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  doctrine,  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Jan.  14th,  1835.  "  W.  S.  P. 

(^If  we  understand  our  correspondent  aright,  he  has 
taken  for  granted  the  very  thing  which  was  to  be  proved. 
**  Properties  or  qualities,"  he  says,  "  cannot  exist  with- 
out matter  for  them  to  exist  in,"  This  is  the  thing  to 
be  proved.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  im&gine  power  existing 
out  of  matter  as  in  it.  Nay,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ima- 
gine power  resident  in  matter.  It  can  only  exist  between 
the  particles,  not  in  the  particles  ;  just  as  electricity  exists 
on  the  outside  of  a  body,  but  not  in  the  inside.  We  can- 
not understand  what  our  correspondent  means  by  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  nor  how  he  proves  that  it  has  any  pro- 
perties at  all.  We  know  that  there  is  a  certain  power 
resident  in  certain  forms  and  aspects  of  Nature,  such  as 
the  magnetic  power  in  iron  ;  but  we  also  know  that  that 
power  is  transferrable  from  one  bedy  to  another.  A 
needle  becomes  a  magnet  by  contact,  without  receiving 
any  new  material  that  we  can  demonstrate.  It  receives 
a  property,  but  it  is  a  moveable  property,  which  comes 
and  goes  like  the  money  in  a  man's  pocket,  yet  is  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses. 


Now  our  correspondent  seems  to  imagine  that  this  pro- 
perty is  matter  itself;  or  what  does  he  mean  when  he  says 
"matter  is  the  reality,  and  imagination  the  nonentity?" 
If  by  a  nonentity  he  means  something  not  to  be  perceived 
by  the  external  senses,  we  agree  with  him  entirely  ;  but 
if  he  means  that  matter  has  the  power,  and  imagination 
none,  then  we  dissent  entirely  from  his  doctrine,  for  the 
very  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  matter  is  merely  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  power  acts.  It  is  one  of  the  two 
poles  of  Nature  ;  the  active  power  is  mind.  INIatter  is 
purely  passive,  and  has  no  other  power  but  that  of  dead 
resistance. 

Heat  and  cold  are  not  matter  ;  they  are  merely  action 
upon  matter ;  action  occasioned  by  the  two  polar  proper- 
ties of  Nature.  Our  correspondent  acknowledges  this, 
and  says  that  these  two  properties  produce  the  imagina- 
tion, by  acting  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  but 
the  temperature  itself  is  not  matter,  it  is  merely  a  condi- 
tion. The  body  is  matter — but  what  sort  ?  Oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon ;  three  gases  and  a  powder : 
the  powder  itself  can  be  converted  into  a  gas.  The  body 
then  is  a  collection  of  infinitely  small  particles,  or  atoms 
if  you  will,  with  two  polar  properties,  like  magnets,  so  as 
to  attract  and  repel ;  but  these  properties  reside  on  the 
outside,  not  within.  Hence  the  property  is  one  things 
and  the  matter  another;  the  matter  merely  being  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  the  property.  In  other  words, 
matter  is  the  tool,  the  subordinate  principle  of  Nature; 
and  so  far  from  having  any  property,  it  is  merely  a  pro- 
perty of  power  or  mind.  Therefore  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  matter  is  a  property  of  mind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  has  a  secondary  existence. 

The  joke  of  the  old  Grecian  philosopher  is  very  good 
as  a  joke,  but  won't  pass  for  an  argument;  for  the  ques-  ' 
tion  of  the  primary  existence  of  matter  does  not  affect  the 
laws  of  mental  sensation,  or  any  of  the  movements  of 
animal  or  intellectual  hfe.  It  is  merely  an  exercise  for 
the  reasoning  faculties ;  a  sort  of  intellectual  amusement. 
But  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  men  see  the  su- 
periority of  mind  over  matter  ;  and  it  surprises  us  much 
to  see  men  otherwise  intelligent  defending  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  superiority  of  matter,  by  talking  of 
the  properties  of  matter  as  they  do.  Matter  has  no  pro- 
perties but  dead  resistance.  It  is  the  very  emblem  and 
hieroglyph  of  death. — Ed.] 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

The  power  of  producing  like  individuals,  is  consi- 
dered by  naturalists  as  the  most  certain  test  for  fixing 
the  species  in  red  and  warm-blooded  animals.  This 
power  of  self-perpetuation,  by  a  constant  succession 
of  similar  beings,  is  found  in  all  the  races  composing  the 
human  species,  however  different  in  colour,  structure, 
and  manner  of  life.  Men,  then,  are  but  one  species,  and 
the  difference  that  appears  in  them,  according  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  globe  they  inhabit,  can  only  constitute  varie- 
ties of  races.  I  admit,  with  M.  Lac^pede,  the  worthy 
continuator  of  Buffon,  four  principal  races  of  the  human 
species,  which  I  shall  call,  like  him,  the  European 
Arab,    the  Mogul,  the  Negro,   and  the  Hyperborean. 
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We  might  add  a  fifth,  of  the  American,  were  it  not  most 
probable  that  the  new  Continent  is  peopled  by  inhabi- 
tants, who,  coming  from  the  old,  either  by  land  in  the 
austral  hemisphere,  or  along  the  immense  Archipelago 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  altere<l  by  the  influence 
of  that  climate,  and  the  yet  virgin  soil,  so  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  less  as  a  distinct  race  than  a  simple  variety. 

There  is,  in  truth,  this  difference  between  varieties  and 
races,  that,  in  these  last,  there  are  implie<l  modifications 
more  profound,  more  essential  differences,  changes  not 
confined  to  the  surface,  but  extending  to  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  body ;  whereas,  to  make  a  variety,  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  the  superficial  influence  of  climate 
on  the  integuments  which  it  colours,  and  on  the  hairs 
which  it  makes  longer  or  shorter,  lank  or  curled,  hard  or 
soft.  An  Abyssinian,  scorched  by  the  heat  of  an  almost 
tropical  sky,  is  as  black  as  the  negro  under  the  equator ; 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  of  one  race,  » ince  the  Abys- 
sinian, a  negro  only  in  colour,  resembles  the  European 
in  the  cast  of  his  face,  and  the  proportions  of  all  his  parts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Etiropean  Arab  race,  which 
takes  in  the  inhabitants,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of 
Egypt  also,  Arabia,  Syria,  Barbary,  and  Ethiopia,  are 
an  oval,  or  almost  oval  face,  in  the  vertical  direction,  a 
long  nose,  a  prominent  skull,  long  and  commonly  lank 
hair,  a  skin  more  or  less  white.  These  fundamental 
characteristics  are  no  where  more  decided  than  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  Poland,  give  the  prototype  of  the  race ;  their  suture 
ii  tall,  their  skin  of  perfect  whiteness,  their  hair  long, 
lank,  and  of  a  light  colour ;  the  colour  of  the  iris  gene- 
rally  bluish.  The  Russians,  the  English,  the  Danes,  the 
Germans,  are  already  somewhat  removed  from  this  pri- 
mordial type:  thccolourof  their  skin  isof  less  rure  white, 
their  hair  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  French  seem  to  stand 
midway  betwixt  the  nations  of  the  North  and  thoae  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  Their  skin  is  shaded  with  a  deeper 
dye,  their  hair  less  straight,  and  more  of  a  chestnut  and 
brown  colour.  The  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the  Greeks, 
the  European  Turks,  and  the  Portuguese,  arc  browner, 
their  hair  in  general  black.  Lastly,  the  Arabs,  the 
Moors,  and  the  Abyssinians,  have  hair,  in  some  mea- 
sure, black  and  crisp,  the  skin  tawny,  and  might  serve  for 
the  step  from  the  European  Arab  to  the  Negro  race; 
which  is,  however,  distinguished  from  them,  by  the 
flattening  of  the  forehead,  the  smallnets  of  the  skull,  the 
slope  of  the  line  measuring  the  height  of  the  face,  the 
thickness  of  the  lips,  the  projection  of  the  molar  bones, 
and  further,  by  a  darker  skin,  thicker,  greasy,  and,  as  it 
were,  oily,  as  well  as  by  shorter,  finer,  curiy,  and  woolly 
hair. 

The  Mogvl  race  has  the  forehead  flat,  the  skull  jutting 
but  little,  the  eyes  looking  rather  obliquely  outwards  ; 
the  cheeks  are  prominent,  and  the  oval  of  the  face,  instead 
of  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  molar  bones.  The  Chinese,  the  Tartars, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  of  the  Ganges,  and  of 
the  other  countries  of  India,  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
Japan,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  fic,  compose  this  race, 
more  numerous  than  all  the  others,  and  apparently  more 
ancient  also  ;  which  is  spread  over  a  far  greater  extent 


than  the  European  Arab  race,  and  yet  more  than  the 
Xegro  race,  since  it  reaches  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude,  occupying  an  arc  of  the  me- 
ridian of  nearly  75^,  whUst  that  which  measures  the 
countries  of  the  European  race  is  only  of  50**,  and  the 
N^o  race  lying  under  the  equator,  between  the  tropics 
of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn,  is  bounded  within  the  limits 
of  an  arc  of  from  30*>  to  35'. 

The  Hyperborean  race,  situated  in  the  North  of  the 
two  continents,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circles, 
composed  of  the  Laplanders,  the  Ostiaks,  the  Samoiedes, 
and  the  Greenlanders,  is  characterised  by  a  flat  face,  a 
squat  body,  and  a  very  shon  stature.  This  degraded 
portion  of  the  human  species  derives,  evidently,  from  the 
climate,  its  distinctive  characteristics.  Striving  for  ever 
with  the  inclemency  of  a  severe  climate,  the  destructive 
action  of  an  icy  teroperatnre,  Nature,  fettered  in  her 
motions,  shrunk  in  her  dimensions,  can  produce  only 
beings  whose  physical  imperfections  explain  their  almost 
barbarous  condition. 

The  small  prc^ess  of  die  Negroes  in  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  in  civilization,  their  decidetl  taste  and  sin. 
gular  aptitude  for  all  the  arts  which  require  more  taste 
and  dexterity,  than  understanding  and  reflection,  as 
dancing,  music,  fencing,  Sec,  the  figure  of  the  head, 
which  is  midway  between  that  of  the  European  and  the 
oorang-ontang,  the  existence  of  the  intermaxillary  bones, 
at  an  age  when,  widi.os,  the  traces  of  their  separation  are 
completely  e&oed;  the  high  situation  and  small  de- 
rdopment  of  the  calf  of  the  I^,  have  been  argtunenu 
more  spedoos  than  solid  to  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  abase  this  portion  of  the  human  species,  in  order  to 
justify  an  iniquitous  traffic,  and  a  crud  tyranny;  re. 
proaches  of  civilizetl  men,  which  they  must  wipe  off"  by 
other  means  than  a  presumptuous  assertion  of  their  own 
dignity,  or  a  proud  inralt  on  the  native  character  of  those 
whom  they  themselves  have  cast  into  degradation. 

^V'lthout  admitting  this  belief,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  a  thirst  of  riches,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that 
the  differences  of  organization  draw  af>er  them  a  striking 
inequality  in  the  development  of  the  moral  and  intellec 
tnal  faculties.  This  truth  would  appear  in  its  full  light 
if,  after  summarily  indicating,  as  I  have  juit  done,  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  races  of  men,  I  could  un. 
fold  their  moral  differences  as  real,  and  not  less  marked : 
opposing  the  activity,  the  rersatility,  the  resUessness  of 
the  European,  to  the  indolence,  the  phlegm,  the  patience 
of  the  Asiatic,  examining  what  is  the  power,  on  the 
character  of  nations,  of  fertility  of  soil,  serenity  of  sky, 
mildness  of  climate;  showing  by  what  catenation  of 
physical  and  moral  causes,  the  empire  of  custom  is  so 
powerful  over  the  people  of  the  East,  that  we  find  in 
India  and  China  the  same  laws,  manners,  and  religion, 
which  prevailed  there  long  before  our  era  :  enquiring  by 
what  singularity,  well  worthy  the  mediution  of  philoso- 
phers and  politicians,  these  laws,  this  worship,  and  these 
manners  have  undergone  no  change,  amidst  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  so  often  taken  place  among  those  nations 
many  times  conquered  by  the  warlike  Tartars ;  showing 
how,  by  the  irresistible  ascendancy  of  wisdom  and  know. 
ledge,  ignorant  and  ferocious  conquerors  have  adopted 
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the  usages  of  the  nations  they  had  subjugated;  and 
proving  that  the  stationary  condition  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  among  those  who,  so  long  before  ourselves,  were  in 
possession  of  the  advantages  of  civilized  society,  is  de- 
rived not  so  much  from  the  imperfection  of  their  or- 
ganization, as  from  the  degrading  yoke  of  a  religion 
loaded  with  absurd  practices,  and  which  makes  know- 
ledge the  exclusive  birthright  of  a  privileged  caste.  But 
such  an  undertaking,  besides  exceeding  the  limits  I  have 
prescribed  myself,  does  not  belong  directly  to  my  subject. 

The  Albinoes  of  Africa,  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Cretins  of  the  Valais,  cannot  be  given  as  varieties  of 
the  human  species.  They  are  infirm,  feeble,  degraded 
beings,  incapable  of  reproducing  an  existence,  which  has 
fallen  to  them,  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
robust  population. 

We  are  not  to  believe  what  some  travellers  have  writ- 
ten on  the  existence  of  tribes  of  giants,  that  have  appeared 
on  the  Magellanic  coasts.  The  Patagonians,  concerning 
whose  stature  there  is  so  httle  agreement  in  relations,  are 
men  very  well  formed,  and  whose  stature  does  not  exceed 
ours  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches.  The  Laplanders, 
whose  stature  is  the  smallest,  are  as  much  below  as  the 
Patagonians  are  above  ;  it  does  not  exceed  from  four  foot 
to  four  and  a  half.  In  the  midst  of  ourselves,  indivi- 
duals reach  from  time  to  time  a  stature  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  the  name  of  giants ;  whilst  others,  shrunk 
in  all  their  proportions,  are  a  renewal  of  the  pigmies. 
Such  was  Bebe',  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus,  the  king  of  Po- 
land ;  Goliah,  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  xvii. 
4;  the  King  Og,  Deuteron.  iii.  2,  and  many  others, 
whose  stature  varies  from  six  to  ten  feet  high. — Riche- 
rand's  Physiology,     f.-  i,,jj.  ,,.     .,    .^h, 

..LETTERS  ON   TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

liETTEB   V. 

A  Tbavkller  was  returning  from  a  long  journey ;  his 
home  stood  like  a  heavenly  garden  before  the  eyes  of  his 
imagination.  With  every  step  he  made  his  heart  was 
beating  louder  and  louder  ;  for  he  had  left  for  many  years 
his  native  land,  and  his  thatched  cottage,  with  the  over- 
hanging fruit-trees,  the  Eden  of  his  childhood;  where- 
fore he  doubled  his  steps  the  nearer  he  came  to  his  dear 
home.  But  when  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  which  his  cottage  was 
situated,  a  dark  night  spread  a  black  veil  over  his  path. 

"  What  shall  I  do  in  this  darkness  I"  sighed  the  good 
man.  "■  Who  will  lead  me  safe  over  the  mountain  ? 
Shall  I  lose  myself  in  the  woods,  and  become  a  prey  of 
the  hungry  wolf  that  infests  the  forest  ?" 

W^i^st  he  stood  still  uttering  these  complaints,  and 
looking  whether  he  could  discover  any  human  trace,  he 
beheld  at  a  distance  a  light,  a  bright  moving  light;  a 
God-send  to  the  weary,  forlorn  wanderer;  and  refreshed 
^wuM^^'  ^^  fastened  towards  the  friendly  element. 

Whilst  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  light 
a  thundermg  voice  called  from  a  distance,  ^'  Stop,  wan- 
derer, stop  !  If  thou  proceedest  farther  on  thou  art  the 
son  of  Death.'  He  stopped  and  hearkened,  and  he  heard 
as  It  were  the  splashing  of  oars,  and  after  awhile  he  could 


distinguish  a  boat  approaching.  And  the  boatman  called 
to  the  wanderer,  and  said,  "  Man,  what  seduced  thee  from 
the  right  path,  and  brought  thee  to  the  brink  of  death?" 
"  It  was  that  friendly  light  that  shines  before  me,"  re- 
plied the  wanderer. 

"  A  friendly  hght !"  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  who  in 
the  meanwhile  had  landed ;  "  it  is  a  deceiving  flame,  the 
offspring  of  corruptetl  marshes !"  In  fact  it  was  an 
ignis  fatuus ;  or  rather  two  or  three,  or  more,  which 
from  time  to  time  flame  and  disappear. 

They  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  traveller  returned 
hearty  thanks  to  his  preserver.  Yet  the  fisherman  an- 
swered and  said,  "  Why  should  one  man  allow  anotlier 
to  die  in  error,  instead  of  showing  liim  the  right  way  ? 
We  must  botli  ofter  our  thanks  to  God ;  I,  for  having 
been  chosen  as  his  instrument  to  preserve  thee  from  per- 
dition ;  thou,  because  saved  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
where  a  false  light  was  alluring  thy  erring  steps." 

The  fisherman,  who  by  long  habit  knew  to  find  his 
way  in  the  darkness,  took  the  wanderer  under  his  arm, 
and  led  him  safe  down  the  mountain,  and  placed  him  on 
the  high  road,  which  conducted  him  in  a  straight  line  to 
his  native  cottage.  And  here  I  will  leave  him,  opening 
the  well-known  door,  and  embracing  liis  dearly  beloved 
ones.  And  I  will  turn  myself  to  you,  my  gentle  readers, 
for  whom  this  parable  is  intended. 

The  false  science,  the  science  of  individualism,  of  sec- 
tarianism, of  one  principle,  is  like  unto  that  shining,  de- 
ceiving offspring  of  corrupted  marshes.  The  bipolar 
philosophy,  the  science  of  nature,  applied  to  all  the  busi. 
ness  of  life,  is  tlie  friendly  fisherman  that  brings  you 
safely  to  your  homes.  And  do  you  know  what  your 
homes  are  ?  Those  four  walls  within  which  you  eat  and 
drink.''  Siurely  not  The  towns  in  which  you  work 
yourselves  to  death  to  feed  in  luxury  a  few  idlers? 
Surely  not.  Your  home  is  the  whole  of  nature,  where 
knowledge  is  tlie  fruit  that  refreshes  and  strengthens  us, 
and  makes  us  like  unto  gods. 

Now  this  science  of  natiure  teaches  us  also  how  to  sub- 
due diseases  and  restore  health ;  yea,  I  hope  it  will  in  a 
future  time  teach  us  to  subdue  death.  This  science  is 
but  in  its  beginning,  though  it  has  been  put  into  practice 
partially  and  instinctively  in  all  ages.  And  because  the 
people  who  exercised  it  in  former  ages,  did  not  know  the 
true  reason  of  their  working,  they  ascribed  this  power  to 
God  or  to  the  devil,  according  as  they  applied  it  with 
good  or  bad  intentions. 

In  fact  they  were  not  entirely  mistaken  in  ascribing 
this  power  to  one  of  the  two  principles ;  because  the 
principle  of  this  power  of  healing  is  spiritual,  and  dis- 
eases are  also  spiritual. 

The  principle  of  healing  is  the  spirit  of  light  and  of 
life;  the  principle  of  disease  is  the  spirit  of  darkness  and 
of  death.  Hence  he  who  can  forgive  the  sins  can  also 
heal  the  diseases.  The  first  physicians  were  priests. 
The  snake,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  fall  of  man,  is 
also  the  symbol  of  the  art  of  healing ;  because,  in  order 
to  cure  a  disease  you  must  create  a  disease  ;  and  the  snake 
and  the  cross  are  both  necessary  to  salvation. 

Since  there  is  but  one  spirit,  the  Spirit ;  one  life,  the 
Life ;  and  since  health  and  disease  are  but  the  positive 
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and  negative  of  the  same  spirit,  and  of  the  same  life^ 
there  can  be  but  one  principle  of  healing. 

TiiJs  one  principle  of  healing  is  the  bipolar  magnetic, 
or  solar  and  telluric.  All  other  modes  of  treatment  are 
but  secondary  means,  which  act  chemically  and  mechani- 
cally, more  to  the  injury  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  human 
frame.  If  they  act  otherwise,  they  act  magnetically ;  for 
initance,  bark  acts  magnetically  in  all  cases  where  the 
diaeaae  has  assumed  the  shape  of  intermittence ;  the 
cow.pox  acts  magnetically  in  bringing  forth  a  principle 
comiteracting  contagion ;  all  epidemic  diseases,  the 
plague,  the  cholera  morbus,  the  marsh  fevers,  are  pro- 
duced by  solar  or  telluric  influences,  and  disappear  by 
changes  is  the  keys  of  the  great  panharmonicon  {univer- 
sal harmony)  of  nature. 

The  magnetic  origin  of  diaeases  explains  the  phenome- 
nOD  of  their  being  under  the  influence  of  certain  numbera. 
Indeed  the  mystical  importance  given  by  the  old  philo. 
■ophen,  physicians,  and  divines,  to  certain  numbers,  is 
owing  to  the  inttiiictiTe  intuition  of  the  magnetic  solar 
and  telluric  oscillators.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  strike 
every  impartial  observer,  tliat  in  the  Sd,  Tth,  9th,  11th, 
14th,  and  28th  day,  fevers  and  other  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  are  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decrease. 

It  is  a  fact  that  none  can  deny,  that  some  mental  dis. 
orders,  some  nervous  complaints,  such  as  epileptic  fits, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  other  like  disorders,  break  forth 
with  greater  violence  during  the  spring  tides.  So  great 
is  the  concord  and  harmony  of  nature. 

Modem  physiologists,  for  instantt  ^  "  '  rt,  in  his 
Universal  History  of  Life,  GoTres  in  Professor 

Walter  in  Bohu,  Professor  Burdacn  m  tvunigsberg, 
have  found  that  the  influence  of  the  numbers  three  and 
seven  in  the  development,  cause  changes  in  the  human 
fVame.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  child  may  live,  if 
bom  in  the  seventh  month,  and  will  not  live  if  bom  in 
the  eighth  month.  Every  seven  years  the  whole  body  of 
man  ischanc"'  *^«^-  -">  organic  transubBtantiation.  TbcTth, 
14t1i,  21  St,  .  and  56th  year*,  generally  produce 

changes  in   .! a\  body;  and  the  63d  year  is  the 

grand  climacteric,  being  the  multiplication  of  9  by  7. 

The  number  nine  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  du; 
units.  Thus  when  nine  is  multiplied  by  anv  figure  or 
figures,  the  digits  in  the  pro<luct  being  adaed  together 
make  up  the  number  nine.  Thtu,  for  example,  9  xS  = 
27,  and  2+ 7  =9  ;  again,  OX-W  =360,  and  3+6=  9. 

I  shall  not  follow  up  the  maffnctical  power  of  numbers 
in  the  polarity  of  light,  in  the  formation  of  colours,  in  the 
wonderful  combination  of  souiuls.  I  will  only  mention, 
that  even  in  that  which  is  called  inorganic  nature,  for 
instance,  the  elective  affinities  in  chemistry,  the  formation 
of  strata  in  geology,  ainl  the  crystallizations,  the  influence 
of  numbers  is  as  evident  as  is  the  construction  of  ani. 
mals  and  plants. 

Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  by  an  act  of  magnetic 
ccstacy  had  the  intuition  of  the  mystical  science  of  num. 
bers.  The  means  adopted  by  liim  instinctively  to  pro- 
duce this  ecstacy  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
means  discovered  by  the  science  to  bring  forth  that 
highest  state  of  telluric,  or  night  life,  called  somnam. 
btuism.  I  shall  finish  this  letter,  presenting  my  ideas 
upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  bipolar  nature. 

The  soul  is  tlie  spiritual  principle  of  life.  Life  being 
bipolar,  tlie  human  soul  must  also  present  a  bipolar  acti- 
vity.  Acting  as  the  rcorescntative  of  the  solar  principle, 
it  appears  as  reason  anu  intelligence,  and  as  the  plastic 
or  forming  principle.  The  soul  forms  both  the  reason- 
ing faculties  and  the  organs  of  thinking.  In  the  character 
of  the  telluria  principle  it  appears  as  instinct  and  sense, 


and  forms  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  the  organs  of»en~ 
sation.  As  the  principle  of  intelligent  life,  it  forms  the 
brain  and  the  cerebral  nerves  ;  as  the  principle  of  instinc- 
tive life,  it  forms  the  ganglia  and  the  sympathetic  nerves. 
In  order  to  support  these  two  extremes  it  forms  the 
animal  system,  blcixl,  lymph.  From  the  diflferent  pro- 
portions of  these  different  organs  of  the  soul  arise  the 
difference  of  temperaments,  capacities,  and  passions. 
The  philosophers  who  pretended  that  men  had  three 
souls — the  vegetative,  intelligent,  and  animal  soul — were 
correct  in  the  triad ;  but,  for  want  of  a  knowletlge  of  the 
science  of  polarity,  mistook  tlie  two  extremes  and  their 
middle  term  for  tfiree  diflTerent  individualities. 

THE.  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  «  irOMAN." 

Now  for  a  trial  of  our  readers'  liberality  and  charity. 
Ite,  proeul  ite,  projimi !   (Hence,  far  hence,  ye  profane !) 

"  If  any  man  among  you  seemrth  to  be  wise  in  this 
worid,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise." 
*'  For  Go<l  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise." — Paul  to  the  Corinthiantt. 

In  obedience  to  this  sacred  advice,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  our  readers  to  diat  extremity  of  folly,  which  we 
consider  to  be  the  threshold  of  wisdom.  In  fact,  if  we 
can  possibly  turn  their  brains,  we  shall  do  it,  for  men's 
brains  are  all  wrong  side  upward.  Hence  the  prophet 
says,  "  The  world  shall  be  turned  upside  down.  Men 
shaD  walk  upon  their  heads— that  is,  the  foundations  of 
society  shall  rest  upon  mind,  and  not  upon  brute  matter. 
Laying  ail  Joking  and  mptery  aside,  however,  let  us 
pn>ceed. 

We  promised  last  week  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Wo. 
man's  Churdi  in  faith,  namely,  the  8outhoottian,  or 
Southcot-ian  Church — to  clear  tne hidden  ccm  ii  contains 
from  all  the  rubbish  and  mystery  which  Eurrounds 
it.  The  mbbish  is  no  detriment  to  the  gem,  but  often 
a  good  prescryatlye;  nor  arc  the  children  of  this  ge- 
neration in  general  so  extremely  foolixh  to  despise  a 
jewd  becatise  there  is  a  cart-load  of  trash  around  it.  The 
Christian  chureh  is  a  female  church,  being  taken  out  of 
the  side  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  Eve  out  of  the  side  of 
Adam.  Hence  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  abandoned 
at  its  institution ;  the  political  or  ceremonial  Uw,  which 
is  man's  preroffstive,  was  withheld;  the  moral  law, 
which  is  woman  s  forte,  was  made  stjpcrior  tothe  other. 
The  beard,  which  is  man's  chtrartcrist ic,  has.  been  gene- 
rallv  shaven,  either  by  churchmen  or  laymen,  and  latterly 
by  Doth.  The  great  original  church  of  f'hrtsttanitv  has 
been  styled  Uie  Modier  CnuTch ;   and  the^  i-  'ler 

of  Oocl  has  been  exalted  to  the  greatest    <  ral 

honours,  even  above  the  Founder  himself;  and  tlic  im- 
pression has  nrerailed  amongst  all  the  mystics  and  inspi- 
rati  of  the  church,  that  a  Bninr  should  appear  in  the 
latter  dap.  "  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and 
liis  wife  hath  made  herself  twiy."  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  a  marriage,"  &c. 

Accordingly,  we  And  that,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
church,  llie  spirit  of  the  woman  begins  to  tte  stirred. 
Many  womi-n  in  different  countries  have  appeared,  pro- 
fessing to  be  this  long-expected,  long-promi8c<l  helpmate 
to  man,  of  which  we  shall  oidy  mention  two  at  present- 
namely,  Mrs.  Buchan,  in  Scotland,  and  Mrs.  Sotithcotc, 
in  England.  Mrs.  Buchan  had  many  followem  whilst 
she  lived,  and  was  a  most  remarkable  character, — having 
so  many  arguments  to  adduce  in  her  own  bdialf,  and  so 
many  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  her 
history,  and  substantiated  by  respectable  testimony,  that 
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old  Mr.  Bell,  a  respected  and  popular  clergyman  of 
Glasgow,  used  to  say  tliat  she  was  enough  to  deceive  even 
the  very  elect.  She  died,  and  was  buried  after  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Glasgow  interfered  to  enforce  her  interment; 
for  she  had  told  her  followers  that  she  would  rise  again, 
and  these  seemingly  wise  men  were  not  foohsh  enough  to 
know  the  meaning  of  it.  However,  she  did  rise  again — 
she  rose  again  in  Joanna  Southcote,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  in  1793,  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  the 
Buchanites  did  not  know  their  own  mother;  so  they  were 
scattered  Uke  snuff  in  a  whirlwind  of  mystery.  Joanna 
lived  and  prophesied  with  great  repuUtion  for  twenty- 
two  years ;  she  also  died,  and  was  buried",  and  prophesied 
that  she  also  would  rise  again — but  the  Southcottians  were 
too  wise  to  know  the  meaning  of  it,  though  many  of  them 
assert  to  this  day,  that  when  her  body  was  opened,  the 
promised  Shiloh  was  seen  to  ascend  into  lieaven  in  a 
column  of  vapour.  These  are  very  wise  believers  :  we 
are  afraid  to  argue  witli  them.  But  we  prefer  our  own 
simple  foUy  to  their  wisdom  ;  yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  our  firm  conviction  that  Joanna  will  rise 
again,  and  that  her  son  shall  appear. 

Of  all  the  brides,  Joanna  is  the  only  one  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  church  ;  which  church  still  con- 
tinues to  make  converts,  but  is  divided  into  innumerable 
little  coteries,  or  private  churches,  spread  over  all  Britain, 
even  to  Aberdeen.  Of  course  she  is  at  present  the  principal, 
but  not  the  only,  representative  of  the  Bride.  Her  writings 
are  also  in  preservation,  which  are  appealed  to  as  divine 
authority,  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  authority  of  the 
old  Bible. 

When  she  comes  again  she  is  to  come  with  the  Bride- 
groom and  the  Son,  and  then  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
are  to  be  united. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  brief  observations.  Nature, 
being  male  and  female,  is  bridegroom  and  bride.  The 
individual  man  and  woman  are  made  after  this  great 
model.  The  church,  or  universal  man  and  woman,  has 
the  same  twofold  character.  But  although  the  true  and 
only  bridegroom  and  bride  are  the  two  principles  of  na- 
ture, all  the  rest  are  representatives ;  and  as  an  individual 
in  monarchy  represents  a  state,  so,  according  to  the  same 
law  of  nature,  an  individual  man  and  woman  represent 
the  two  churches.  Christ  represented  the  divine  nature 
at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  church :  why  should  not  a 
woman  represent  the  human  nature  at  tlie  close  of  the 
Christian  church,  seeing  the  church  is  called  the  bride  of 
God  ?     Answer  that,  ye  Christians  of  the  old  school ! 

Again — it  is  not  the  man  church  who  brings  forth  the 
son,  but  the  woman  church.  Hence  there  must  be  a 
third  church,  the  product  of  a  male  and  female  church. 
Christianity  must  have  a  son. 

Again — it  is  not  the  first  birth,  or  birth  of  the  flesh, 
which  brings  deliverance,  but  the  intellectual  birth,  or 
birth  of  the  mind.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  ^ain,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  not  to  flesh  and 
blood,  therefore,  or  to  a  hteral  birth,  that  we  have  to  look, 
but  to  a  principle  of  truth,  which  combines  the  two  na- 
tures in  one.  Hence  Joanna  very  beautifully  says  that 
the  child  is  born  within  us. 

But  did  she  not  deceive  and  disappoint  her  followers .'' 
Most  assuredly.  And  did  they  not  deserve  to  be  deceived  ? 
What  were  they  looking  for  i  A  lump  of  flesh  and  bones 
to  come  and  lead  them  to  glory ;  some  expected  to  be 
riding  in  carriages  clothed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and 
nUing  over  the  heretics,  with  great  pomp  and  most  en- 
viable dignity.  Ungenerous  fools !  to  think  that  the  re- 
generation of  nature  consisted  of  the  enthronement  of 
ignorance  and  brute  matter  !  They  were  all  deceived^ 
and  so  was  she ;  but  still  her  doctrine  is  true. 


"  True?  "says  the  Christian,  "  how  can  it  be  true  when 
she  deceived  her  followers .'' "  We  answer.  How  can 
Jesus  Christ  be  true  when  he  deceived  his.''  Did  he  not 
tell  them  he  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
destroy  Jerusalem—"  there  be  some  standing  here  who 
shall  not  see  death  till  tliey  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  his  kingdom."  Did  he  not  tell  his  disciples 
that  "  they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'' "  Did  they  not  believe  this  to 
the  last ;  so  that  when  he  ascended,  the  last  question  they 
asked  of  him  was  this :  ''^  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel?  "  and  away  he  went  without 
giving  them  an  answer.  If  the  bridegroom  deceives  and 
speaks  mysteries  to  the  people,  why  should  not  the  bride 
follow  his  example  ?  But  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  is 
deceived.  Any  schoolboy  who  knows  the  Science  of 
Nature,  even  the  rudest  elements,  may  understand  the 
whole  plot  of  the  drama. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject,  nor  shall  we  forget 
the  other  woman,  the  church  of  materialism,  who  also 
represents  the  bride,  and  has  originated  the  doctrine  of 
the  emancipation  of  her  sex. 

"  New  Christianity." — Those  who  really  desire  to 
study  in  earnest  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  Nature, 
will  find  some  excellent  elementary  instruction  in  a  little 
work  called  "  New  Christianity, '  translated  from  the 
French  of  St.  Simon  by  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd.  It 
may  be  had  of  our  publisher,  Mr.  Cousins,  for  One  Shil- 
ling. The  work  itself  gives  a  very  simple  and  intelligible 
idea  of  the  first  efforts  in  France  to  analyze  the  proceed- 
ings of  Nature  in  the  education  of  the  human  race ;  and 
the  Editor's  Preface  and  Notes  serve  to  throw  additional 
light  upon  the  subject.  We  ought  all  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  first  dawnings  of  the  new  world.  St.  Simon  was 
a  wonderful  character,  considering  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  but  he  had  merely  a  glimpse  of  a  better  and 
more  perfect  philosophy.  The  publisher  gives  a  coloured 
engraving  of  the-  St.  Simonian  Free- woman  along  with 
the  book,  which  we  have  requested  him  to  keep  loose,  as 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  work  itself. 

Liberty  and  Necessity. — It  is  a  universal  law  of 
Nature,  that  when  two  powers  act  in  opposition,  that  is, 
when  action  and  reaction  take  place,  friction  is  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  impossibiUty  of  perpetual  motion, 
without  a  self-restoring  power.  To  talk,  therefore,  of 
action  and  reaction  in  Nature  without  the  self,  restoring 
power,  is  uttering  words  without  meaning.  Now,  that 
self-restoring  power  is  liberty,  which  is  mind.  Every 
man  feels  it  in  the  additional  energy  which  he  can  give 
to  his  body  when  exhausted  or  fatigued.  It  is  the  oppo- 
site or  positive  pole  to  necessity,  which  is  the  law  of 
friction,  and  would  bring  all  nature  to  a  dead  calm,  if 
this  original  impulsive  power  did  not  renew  the  action. 
This  power  of  course  is  stimulated  to  action  by  a  motive, 
but  it  is  a  moral  or  intellectual  stimulus,  the  opposite  of 
the  other,  which  is  brute  necessity.  Hence  the  absurdity 
of  a  system  of  Nature  which  does  not  regard  mind  as 
universal  as  matter.  The  self-restoring  power  of  Nature 
is  what  in  strictly  correct  language  ought  to  be  called 
God,  the  other  (necessity)  is  what  is  understood  by 
Nature.  

:  Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence;  Ladies  Free. 

We  should  like  to  see  more  of  A.  D.'s  theory. 


Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street, 
Liacoln's-inR-fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Is  this  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  another  deparU 
ment  of  theology,  namely,  inspiration  itself ;  a  sutgect 
upon  which  Christians  and  infidels  entertain  equally 
absurd  and  ridiculous  notions. 

This,  of  course,  divides  itself  into  two  doctrines — in. 
spiration  and  no  inspiration,  or  faith  and  infidelity;  but 
this  is  not  the  division  of  Scripture ;  the  division  of 
Scripture  is  partial  and  universal  inspiration,  at  one  time 
teaching  that  only  some  individuals  are  under  the  guid. 
ance  of  heaven,  at  another  that  all  men  are  merely  the 
instrumenta  of  Providence,  "  who  holdetb  the  hearts  of 
all  men  in  his  hand,  and  turncth  them  whithersoerer  he 
will."  "  Man's  goings  are  of  the  Lord;  how  can  a  [man 
then  underttand  hU  own  teaytf"  "  The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 
"  A  man's  heart  deriseth  his  ways,  but  the  Lord  direct, 
eth  his  steps."  Even  infidelity  itself  is  divine  inspira- 
tion—" they  believed  not  on  him,  that  the  saying  of 
Esaias  the  prophet  mi</ht  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake, 
saying.  Who  hath  btUered  our  report?"  &c.;  "  therefore 
they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again, 
He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts," 
&c.  This  is  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  specimen  of  the 
positive  and  negative  action,  beautifully  illustrating  the 
doctrine  of  the  Shepherd,  that  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  of  God;  but  the  ignorance  of  man  cannot  reconcile 
them;  reconciliation  could  only  take  place  in  a  time 
of  radical  reformation  and  universalism. 

There  is  so  very  little  difference  between  a  common 
believer  and  a  common  infidel  on  the  first  principles  of 
theology,  that  they  may  both  be  classed  in  the  same 
tchool---both  infidels.  "The  common  believer  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  ordinary  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
of  men  are  things  which  God  has  nothing  to  do  with; 
this  the  infidel  agrees  to.  These  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  are  merely  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  in- 
dividual himself— «yre«f  by  both.  The  only  little  trifle 
upon  which  they  differ  is  what  is  called  the  "  divine  in- 
spiration of  some  men  who  died  two  thousand  years 
ago ;"  for  both  parties  cordially  agree  in  this,  that  there 
is  not  a  whit  of  inspiration  now.a-days.  Hence  it  dear- 
ly follows,  that  if  the  past  were  forgotten,  the  believer  and 
the  infidel  would  both  be  of  one  school. 

We  call  them  one  school,  the  school  of  the  old  world, 
the  school  of  division,  which  separates  the  individual 
from  the  universal  mind,  and  makes  the  world  a  chaos  of 
confusion.   But  though  all  the  past  were  obliterated  from 


the  pages  of  history  and  the  memory  of  man,  we  and 
they  would  be  perfectly  distinct.  ij 

There  are  two  distinct  powers  in  every  individual:' 
there  is  the  voluntary  power,  which  he  calls  himself;  and 
there  is  the  involuntary  power,  which  carries  on  ^  the 
secret  movements  of  his  body.  This  latter  power  residea 
in  every  part  of  the  system ;  but  its  chief  residence  is  in 
what  is  called  the  lympathetic  nervous  system,  a  system 
over  which  we  have  no  immediate  control,  but  from 
which  we  derive  our  being  and  life.  It  never  sleeps,  but 
in  death.  It  is  this  nervous  system  which  moves  tlie 
body  of  the  somnambulist  when  be  rises  in  sleep  and 
performs  many  singular  actions,  of  which  the  individual 
is  not  aware,  and  can  never  have  any  remembrance. 
Many  have  read,  written,  cast  up  accounts,  and  per- 
formed many  similar  movements  of  intellectual  life  in 
sleep,  gone  to  bed  and  awakened  wittiout  the  slighteat 
consdousneia  of  what  they  had  done;  indeed,  when 
they  are  awakened  during  the  influence  of  such  a  fit, 
they  seem  quite  alannetl,  astonished  to  find  themselves 
in  such  au  awkward  predicament.  They  can  oee  what 
they  are  about,  but  tliey  can  see  or  hear  nothing  that  ia 
foreign  to  the  ot^ect  they  have  in  view.  Light  or  dark, 
ness  makes  no  difference;  the  female.somnambuUst  can 
thread  her  needle  and  do  her  work  in  the  dead  of  night 
without  the  aid  of  a  candle;  the  male  can  cut  his  pen, 
arrange  hia  p^crs,  accounts,  &c.,  in  a  similar  way. 
How  is  all  this  done?  It  is  done  by  what  our  Alpine 
Philosopher  would  call  the  opposite  polar  character  to 
that  of  waking ;  which  latter  being  the  life  which  now 
predominates,  is  of  course  the  roost  influential  in  the 
body  ;  but  the  other  frequently  prevails  in  certain  con. 
stitutional  habits,  and  produces  the  phenomena  to  which 
we  allude. 

This  illustration  we  have  brought  forward  to  explain 
what  wc  mean  by  the  double  nature  of  individuals. 
Both  these  natures  are  God,  who  in  all  and  in  all;  but  in 
making  a  diatinction  between  the  two,  we  say  that  the 
somnambulic  nature  being  the  most  secret  and  unfamiliar, 
nuy  be  characterized  by  the  name  of  "  God,"  in  a  par. 
ticular  manner ;  for  it  is  to  this  nature  chiefly  that  we 
owe  all  the  visions,  prophecies,  and  mysteries  of  religion 
in  all  ages.  But  as  this  nature  is  not  the  ruling  pow$t 
of  individual  life,  but  merely  the  occaiknial  usurper  of 
the  use  of  the  body,  so  neither  are  those  dreams,  visions, 
and  revelations  which  it  gives  forth  to  be  regarded  as  the 
ruling  principles  of  social  life,  which  ought  all  to  be 
subject  to  tlie  "  voluntary  principle."  This  voluntary 
principle  is  reason  and  liberty,  and  its  speedy  accession 
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to  power  is  typically  proclaimed  in  the  propagation  of 
the  voluntary  principle  of  the  Dissenters,  which  means 
•with  them,  however,  only  a  voluntary  instead  of  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  the  church. 

These  visions,  prophecies,  revelations,  &c.,  of  thesom- 
namhiiHc  nature,  are  true;  we  don't  deny  that  some  in- 
dividuals may  have  pretended  to  have  them ;  but  we 
believe  we  could  very  easily  detect  a  pretender ;  and  we 
are  certain  that  no  pretender  ever  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  faith.  They  have  been  common  in  all  ages,  and 
still  are— genuine  and  unadulterated.  Such  were  the 
famous  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  which  were  burnt  in  the 
Capitol,  in  the  year  of  Rome  670 ;  but  such  was  the  es- 
timation in  which  they  were  held,  that  Augustus,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  sent  to  Samos,  Erythraea, 
Troy,  and  all  other  Italian  colonies,  to  re-collect  them. 
Such  also  were  the  oracles  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  Jewish 
mystery.  But  there  is  a  principle  of  monarchy  or  subor- 
dination in  every  department  of  nature.  Superiority  re- 
sides somewhere,  and  both  time  and  space  have  given  su- 
periority to  the  Jewish  mysteries,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  invested  with  greater  power  and  authority.  They 
thus  become  the  head  of  the  great  mystical  body. 

This  is  the  Elementary  Philosophy  of  Inspiration. 
But  are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  we  are  to  bind  our- 
selves to  a  slavish  obedience  to  this  mystical  power,  as  if 
this,  and  this  alone,  were  divine  ?  So  says  the  church  ; 
so  say  all  believers,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  deny  the 
presence  of  God  in  any  other  department  of  nature  but 
that  of  somnambuhsm  ;  thus  divesting  reason,  science, 
and  every  thing  that  we  usually  call  sober  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, of  their  divine  character.  The  very  contrary  is 
the  case ;  reason,  science,  &c.,  are  more  divine  (if  one 
thing  may  be  called  more  tlivine  than  another)  than  pro- 
phecy and  revelation,  because  reason  and  science  speak 
the  language  of  the  waking  and  ordinary  state  of  existence'; 
whereas  revelation  alludes  to  a  mode  of  existence  with 
which  we  are  less  famUiar,  but  a  partial  knowledge  of 
which  is  notwithstanding  necessary,  before  we  can  have 
correct  views  of  our  own  or  of  universal  nature. 

The  Christian,  and  Sectarian  of  every  name,  worship 
the  God  of  Darkness, — that  is,  of  mystery, — the  God  of 
this  world,  Satax.  The  infidel  not  only  denies  his  ex- 
istence, but  even  his  revelations.  But  to  what  power  he 
ascribes  these  things  we  cannot  tell,  as  upon  this  subject 
we  never  met  with  an  infidel,  or  an  infidel  book,  which 
we  could  understand.  Some  ascribe  them  to  imagination  ; 
but  when  you  push  them  a  Uttle,  by  asking  what  imagi- 
nation is,  they  cannot  tell;  their  philosophy  goes  no 
farther.  Yet  they  are  right  even  in  ignorance.  It  is 
imagination  that  creates  all  these  things.  But  are  there 
not  two  kinds  of  imagination — a  voluntary  and  an  invo- 
luntary ?  The  voluntary  imagination  works  in  waking 
or  watching ;  the  invohmiary  imagination  works  in 
dreaming  and  vision,  &c.  The  voluntary  imagination  is 
what  we  call  "  ourselves ;"  but  the  involuntary  imagina- 
tion is  God,  the  universal  mind.  Thus  their  imagination 
goes  for  nothing.  It  is  still  inspiration.  Some  say  they 
are  inventions,  tricks.  Sec  But  such  philosophers  are 
both  too  illiberal  aad  too  ignorant  to  deserve  a  reply. 
They  are  greater  spiritual  tyrants  than  those  whom  they 


would  displace,  and  would  restore  the  barbarism  of  mid- 
night if  they  had  their  -will. 

Upon  this  subject  we  shall  soon  explain  our  own  views. 
The  two  natures  of  man  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
the  two  poles  of  his  intellectual  existence.  By  the  one 
he  acts  as  an  individual,  devises  his  own  plans,  and  con- 
sults his  own  happiness.  By  the  other  he  acts  as  a  part 
of  the  universal  man,  or  species  ;  does  what  he  knows 
not  the  meaning  of;  and  is  made  instrumental  in  carry- 
ing on  a  grand  mechanical  progress  of  society,  which  is 
too  vast  for  him  to  comprehend,  and  the  ultimatum  of 
which  he  cannot  imagine.  This  is  inspiration^  and  every 
individual  has  it;  it  is  his  life  and  being;  he  has  not 
even  a  momentary  existence  without  it ;  he  himself  is  a 
blank,  a  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  inspiration,  as  St.  Paul 
observes,  though  the  same  spirit.  There  is  an  inspiration 
for  politics,  and  one  for  ecclesiastics ;  one  for  science, 
and  another  for  art ;  and  innumerable  varieties  for  all 
the  superior  and  inferior  departments  of  each.  All  are 
equally  inspired,  but  the  inspiration  is  different ;  for  one 
department  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  inspiration 
of  somnambulism,  and  the  other  of  waking. 

But  which  has  the  greatest  light  ?  Each  has  a  light  of 
its  own.  During  the  day  we  see  the  sun,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  earth ;  but  were  there  no  night,  we  could 
never  have  known  any  thing  of  the  splendid  science  of 
astronomy.  It  is  to  darkness  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavens.  So  also  it  is  with  science 
and  revelation.  Science  reveals  all  the  beauties  of  extern 
nal  nature ;  but  of  the  mind  it  knows  nothing,  and  never 
could  have  guessed  any  thing,  had  it  not  been  for  som- 
nambulism and  revelation,  which  will  yet  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  that  hitherto  mysterious  subject.  Remember 
that  we  include  dreaming  in  our  somnambulic  division. 
Dreaming  is  ordinary,  common-place  revelation ;  vision 
and  prophecy  are  only  a  more  powerful  and  systematic 
operation  of  the  same  mysterious  cause  ;  and  these  three 
have  let  us  into  this  important  fact  respecting  mind ; 
namely,  that  there  is  another  power  besides  the  voluntary 
power,  which  works  by  the  faculties  Of  the  mind,  and 
produces  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  a  visionary 
world,  entirely  independent  of  our  own  will.  This  bears 
the  same  analogy  to  the  individual  that  the  heavens  bear 
to  the  earth.  The  heavens  surround  the  earth,  and  en- 
close it  in  their  spacious  bosom ;  so  also  the  universal 
mind  encloses  the  finite  mind.  But  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  more  perfect  in  unity  than  that  of  the  stars  in 
multiplicity,  so  also  the  light  of  reason  in  waking  life  is 
more  luminous  and  consistent  than  that  of  ^the  divided 
powers  of  mind  in  dreaming.  The  analogy  is  perfect, 
and  the  harmony  of  Nature  demands  that  dreams,  visions, 
and  revelation  sliould  all  be  confused,  mysterious,  unin- 
telligible things,  inferior  to  the  systematic  proceedings  of 
reason,  but  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  education  of 
man,  by  instructing  him  in  things  which  concern  him- 
self. For  how  is  it  possible  that  man  could  have  known 
his  i)0UBi<E  NATcnE  without  them. 

And  if  he  does  not  know  his  double  nature,  he  knows 
nothing  but  a  few  discordant  facts  about  geography,  geo- 
logy, chemical  action,  &c.,  which  leave  him  in  the  same 
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•wilderness  of  chaos  in  which  they  first  discovered  him. 
In  plain  terms,  revelation  teaches  the  knowledge  of  God; 
for  by  discovering  the  double  nature,  we  also  discover  the 
important  and  cheering  fact,  that  there  is  another  intelli- 
gent power,  everlastingly  resident  within  us  and  about 
OS,  in  whose  infinite  bosom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being.  This  power  is  what  anatomists  call  the  involun- 
tary principle.  Science  discovers  it  in  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  without  the  aid  of  somnambulism  ;  but 
without  somnambulism  it  could  never  have  been  disco-, 
vered  that  it  existed  in  the  mind,  and  thus  been  demon- 
strated to  be  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical;  which  three 
epithets  are,  however,  merely  one  in  reality. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  enough  that  this  secret  power 
should  manifest  itself  in  this  incoherent  manner  alone, 
for  it  is  a  systematic  intelligent  power;  but  as  it  is  the 
universal  power,  this  system  is  riiown  not  in  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical 
progress  of  the  species.  Hence  arises  the  splendid,unique, 
single  system  of  rdigion,  which  beginning  in  mystery, 
and  carried  on  with  all  tlie  symptoms  of  unutterable  cotu 
fusion,  ends  at  last  in  a  simple  and  harmonious  union  with 
science  itself,  upon  which  it  poors  a  flood  of  living  light. 

From  this  analysis  a  child  may  perceive,  that  science 
is  the  individual,  and  treats  of  time ;  revelation  is  the 
universal,  and  treats  of  eternity ;  hence,  all  prophecy, 
vision,  Sec.,  are  spirituaL  They  talk  leas  of  the  individual 
than  the  power  that  mctoses  and  surrounds  him.  They 
talk  of  futurity,  ifae  regeneration  of  the  earth  and  the 
species,  the  prolongation  of  the  one  polax  betng  aitat  the 
decomposition  of  tlie  other  poUr  being,  wh«D  the  eader 
of  things  aball  be  reversed,  and  the  poww  wUoh  we  new 
call  the  visionary  power  shall  be  supNoie  dineetor,  and 
that  which  is  now  supreme  director  shall  be  eclipsed. 

When  science  separates  itself  from  rerdation,  it  de. 
•pises  tlie  universal  syHcm,  and  ibUofWs  after  individu. 
alitiea  alone;  delights  in  gadiering  stones,  bones>  and 
trinkets ;  analyses  the  organizations  of  matter ;  and  ea- 
doeet  itself  within  tlie  narrow  prison  of  individualism,  by 
dttiying  all  the  philosophy  of  universalism.  In  this  cha. 
racter  it  becomes  infidel;  daiiea  the  uaiversal  mind; 
denies  even  Ae  pertOBalitjr  of  tfie  indiTiduBl  mind  itself, 
and  boasts  itself  of  emancipation  from  superstition,  by  the 
fi;)ection  of  the  hope  of  a  prolongation  of  existence.  But 
iatfaia  Mate  it  lias  notliing  to  boast  of  that  humanity  can 
•twrtake  delight  in.  It  works  against  tl^e  grain.  All 
iti  cheering  prmpMt  are  only  the  gloom  of  individual 
despair.  All  men  are  not  moral  and  iocellectual  suicides ; 
few  indeed  are  so ;  life  is  pleasant.  Nature  is  wise,  and 
her  ways  arc  wondorfol.  Reason  teaches  that  slie  will 
folfil  the  hopes  that  she  herself  has  implanted,  and  de- 
stroy the  ftars  which  she  herself  has  created.  Beason, 
therefite  -  hope— science  itself  -come  all  to  the  side  of 
xctelation  at  last,  who  is  a  helpmate  to  man  in  his  in. 
Mibted  Mate  of  individual  existence;  a  helpmate  that 
aheiwa  himhiaeennexion  with  a  sublime  and  eternal  prin. 
cipleof  life  and  power ;  to  whom  nothing  but  absolute 
•bwirdities  arc  impossible,  and  in  whom  good  must  be 
superior  to  evil. 

The  hopes  of  revelation  are  as  much  to  be  dep«ided 
upon  as  the  laws  of  Nature  themselret ;  they  are  the  pro. 


mises  of  the  universal  mind,  couched  in  mysterious  lan- 
guage it  is  true,  but  susceptible  only  of  a  good  ultimate 
meaning.  Evil  is  the  victim  of  Nature ;  good  is  the 
victor.  All  prc^ess  is  nothing  but  the  gradual  or  sud. 
den  destruction  of  the  one,  and  the  gradual  or  sudden 
elevation  of  the  other.  Final  evil  is  only  consistent  in  a 
universe  of  confusion,  where  there  is  no  law,  no  order; 
but  where  laws  and  order  reign  with  infinite  precision, 
there  all  partial  evil  must  have  its  termination  in  univer- 
sal good.  Hope  must  reign  triumphant  over  fear;  liie 
must  supersede  annihilation ;  and  happiness  put  a  seal  upon 
the  tomb  of  misery.  THE  SHEPHERD. 
— ■ — ■ . .< 
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The  Divarication  qf  the  New  Teitament.  By  Thomas 
Wirgman,  Esq.  Second  edition.  London,  1834^ 
Dedicated  to  the  King.  ,. 

**  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple;  a  foolish,  cxtravai 
gou  tpiilt,  feU  of  tatmt,  fignr«s,  sfa&p**,  otjoeti,  id«u,  appre> 
beuisas,  aottMW,  WfOtiiUwia;  tkaM  u«  bstot  io  Ui«  vcntricla 
of  uuimoTj,  ooadihod  ia  fhm  womb  of  pia  mater,  aad  delivered 
opon  the  mellowing  of  occasion :  but  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in 
whom  it  is  Bcvte,  and  I  am  thaakfal  ^r.it." — Shakspeare's 
Low's  Labour  Lost,  act  iv.,  totae  f. 

Ocn  friend,  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  has  mentioned  in 
one  of  his  letters  a  book  wmsfkable  for  its  long  preface  | 
the  book  alluded  to  is  the  tri-caloured,  gilded,  figured, 
■Met  splendidly  printed  Divankation. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  in  itself  a  literary  curiosity—* 
Divaricataon:  the  ward  is  well  choeen,  a  dainty  morselj 
a  gem  as  it  wate  of  grammatical  exquisiti  veness.  Bravo, 
Tom !  I  shake  hands  with  you.  You  have  ouuheroded 
Herod.  The  man  from  whose  doth  wareliousc  you  haw 
bought  the  remnants  to  make  up  your  variegated  dresi^ 
called  Divarication,  was  famous  for  adopting  words  that 
startled  and  pusaled. his  contemporaries;  but  you  have 
eutdone  Imnanael  Kant  himaeUL  Divarication  meane 
division  into  two^— mark  that,  my  reader,  beoauae  th« 
word  ia  of  the  gaeataat  Importanee,  sinoa  It  ia  my  inten* 
tion  to  divaricate  the  Divarication ;  I  will  divide  it  into 
two  elements,  namely,  the  senses  and  the  noniensib 
Whether  the  nooncnse  vrill  stand  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  senses  tM  the  author's  prefaoe  stands  to  his  book;^ 
that  is  a  question  which  will  be  easily  settled. 

The  great  object  of  the  author,  and  a  very  laudable 
one,  is  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  thinking  among  the 
diffiErent  classes  of  men. 

"  This  unity,"  the  author  maintains,  "  will  be  pro* 
duced,  if  the  gospel  be  divided^  into  two  pwta— the  deoa 
trine  and  the  history."  :v 

"  All  dhq)ute«  among  sectariatu  are  depending  on  his. 
torical  controversies:  about  the  doctrine  there  can  be 
no  dispute." 

All  these  inropositions  are  mere  assertions,  and  ttte 
book  itself  i<  a  continual  contradiction  with  the  preten* 
sions  of  the  author. 

It  may  be  easily  granted,  that  if  a  doctrine  was  est- 
isting  upon  which  all  thinking  beings  could  agree,  that 
this  doctrine  would  Ukely  be  the  means'  of  uniting  men  : 
I  say  Ukely,  becaose  no  doctrine  is  sufficient  to  bring 
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men  into  harmony.  Man  is  not  merely  a  thinking,  but 
also  a  feeling  and  acting  being  ;  and  unless  a  harmony 
between  these  three  elements  of  which  man  is  composed 
be  operated,  the  harmony  between  men  will  never  be 
established.  Moreover,  there  are  but  few  who  may  be 
brought  up  to  think  according  to  the  rules  of  pure  reason ; 
there  are  but  few  who  will  agree  in  the  same  application 
of  pure  principles  to  a  whole  system  of  religion,  morals. 
Or  politics ;  and  it  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  of  God 
and  Nature,  to  operate  the  harmonious  fusion  of  con- 
tending peinciples. 

The  very  method  adopted  by  the  author  of  dividing 
the  gospel  into  two  elements,  one  of  which  is  to  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the  whole 
system.  Though  the  doctrinal  truth  be  different  from 
the  historical  truthj  yet  it  is  a  truth  which  must  complete 
the  other.  For  instance,  in  order  that  men  agree  upon 
the  gospel,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  they  agree  upon 
the  principle  of  "  do  unto  others  as  you  wish  to  be  done 
unto  yourselves ;"  but  they  must  also  agree  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  Christian  religion  be  an  historical 
event,  that  is,  a  part  of  the  development  of  nature,  or  a 
mere  fiction  of  designing  priests  and  jugglers.  But  if 
pure  doctrine  alone  could  effect  a  unity,  the  doctrine 
exposed  by  the  author  would  never  produce  it,  it  being 
altogether  a  badly-digested  compound  of  idealism,  mate- 
rialism, atheism,  and  superstition. 

The  author  has  taken  for  granted,  and  proposed  as  an 
unerring  principle,  that  time  and  space  are  two  mental 
recipients;  that  is,  that  there  exists  no  time,  no  space, 
no  form,  nor  form-giving  principle,  but  in  our  mind ; 
that  all  sensual  apparitions  are  but  illusions.  But  nei- 
ther Kant  nor  his  parodist  have  been  able  to  explain  how 
the  mind  comes  to  the  consciousness  of  time  and  space. 
It  is  evident  that  if  time  be  succession,  and  space  be  ex- 
tension, man  needs,  for  the  formation  of  these  two  ideas, 
a  third  idea — the  idea  of  movement.  Now  the  idea  of 
movement  presupposes  the  idea  of  something  moving ; 
consequently,  the  idea  of  time  and  space  is  neither  origi- 
nal nor  primitive;  but  one  derived  first  from  the  idea 
of  something  given,  and,  secondly,  from  the  idea  of 
something  moving.  Since  all  other  tenets  of  the  Wirg- 
manian  doctrine  are  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  of  the 
two  original  recipients;  since  it  is  proved  that  their 
pretended  originality  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assertion,  the 
"Whole  system  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Philosophy,  or  the  science  of  the  sciences,  must  start 
from  a  principle  which  is  evident  in  itself,  that  is,  which 
does  not  admit  contradiction.  "  The  doctrine  of  time  and 
«pace,  far  from  being  evident  in  itself,  is  in  contradiction 
with  itself. 

There  is  but  one  fundamental  principle  in  philosophy, 
which  is  the  self-consciousness  of  "  I  am."  This  con- 
sciousness manifests  itself  in  two  forms— I  think,  and  I 
will,— which  are  the  two  poles  of  the  human  mind.  This 
principle  is  evident  to  every  one  who  asks  his  own  con- 
science ;  It  IS  true,  because  the  contradiction  of  this  prin- 
ciple IS  impossible.  Who  can  convince  me  that  I  am 
not,  or  that  I  am  not  thinking,  or  willing  ? 

The  ideaHsm  of  the  tricoloured  philosopher  being  de- 
stroyed, It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  it  reduces  itsejf  to 


mere  materialism.  If  the  intuition  be  any  thing  that  we 
feel,  hear,  or  touch  ;  if  conception  is  derived  from  intui- 
tion ;  if  knowledge  be  intuition  comprehended  under 
conception,  all  our  knowledge  is  material,  and  material 
with  a  vengeance,  being  only  the  knowledge  of  illusions, 
arranged  under  forms  which  are  in  themselves  not  entities. 

If  the  ^^irgmanian  philosophy  is  tainted  with  mate- 
rialism, it  is  also  cankered  with  atheism.  It  is  true  this 
speculative  philosopher  speaks  very  loudly  of  God,  soul, 
virtue,  &c. ;  but  let  us  examine  what  these  words  mean, 
or  what  value  this  philosophy  attributes  to  the«e  words. 

Eternity  is  something  that  is  out  of  time  and  space  ; 
the  soul  something  out  of  time  and  space ;  God  something 
out  of  time  and  space ;  but  since  our  knowledge  is  intui- 
tion, comprehended  under  conception,  we  cannot  have 
any  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not  received  into  the 
imaginary  recipients  of  time  and  space,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  entities. 

But  here  comes  the  jugglery  ;  reason  forms  the  idea 
of  the  soul,  or  a  substance  out  of  Nature,  by  connecting 
substance  and  accident  into  infinite  and  absolute  sub- 
stance. What  is  that  verbiage,  but  that  the  reason 
gives  the  name  of  soul  to  something  that  does  not  exist 
at  all ;  and  the  existence  of  which  is  a  manufacture  of  the 
twenty  aeronauts,  called  categories  ? 

Reason  forms  the  idea  of  God,  or  of  supreme  intelli- 
gence out  of  Nature,  by  connecting  action  and  reaction 
into  infinite  and  absolute  concurrence.  What !  a  God 
out  of  Nature  ?  Where  is  this  out  ?  Where  is  God  ? 
"What  is  God  ? — an  absolute  nothing  !  ! 

The  bigotry  of  the  author  is  proved  by  his  violent 
attacks  both  against  jwpery  and  against  the  unitarians , 
and  in  fighting  against  the  latter,  he  shows  his  total  mis- 
conception of  the  question.  The  question  between  the 
unitarian  and  trinitarian  is  not,  whether  the  trinity  be  ra- 
tional or  irrational,  but  whether  it  be  scriptural  or  not ; 
in  both  points  of  view  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tending parties  is  equally  suspended. 

It  is  certain  that  God  can  be  but  one  principle ;  it  is 
also  certain  that  one  principle  must  reveal  itself  under 
two  different  poles,  and  that  the  two  poles  being  again 
united  form  the  triad.  It  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures 
sometimes  manifest  the  God  as  the  One ;  sometimes  they 
represent  it  under  the  bipolar  form,  and  sometimes  also 
as  a  triad  ;  so  that  both  parties  are  right  and  wrong  ac- 
cording to  the  different  points  of  view.  But  in  the  scale 
of  progress  the  unitarians  stand  higher  than  their  op- 
posers  ;  because  the  principle  of  free  enquiry,  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of 
mankind,  is  a  leading  feature  of  this  sect.  Attack  upon 
the  unitarians  is  an  attack  upon  the  progress  of  mankind; 
and  I  verily  confess  that  one  of  Mr.  Channing's  sermons, 
or  one  single  number  of  the  Shepherd,  is  calculated  to  do 
more  good  than  all  the  sophistry  of  the  tri-coloured  books, 
pamphlets,  and  pamphleteers ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  that 
even  these  sophisms  are  calculated  to  promote  the  cause 
of  progress.  Our  philosophers  and  divines  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  stagnant  millc-and-water  self-complacency, 
so  as  to  beUeve  they  have  reached  the  summit  ofknowledge; 
some  with  Paley  in  their  hand,  or  the  pious  tracts  under 
their  arm,  are  looking  with  contempt  at  those  whom  they 
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call  infidels ;  and  the  philosophers,  inhaling  from  Tom 
Paine,  Holbach,  Voltaire,  or  the  Scotch  Reviewers,  all 
their  wisdom,  are  honouring  their  opposers  with  the 
tiame  of  deceived  fools,  or  deceiving  knaves.  It  is  there- 
fore high  time  that  all  sorts  of  systems,  however  absurd, 
be  brought  to  light,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  seri- 
ous investigation.  LYCODES. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OP   THE   SHEPHERD. 

Frou  the  tenor  of  an  article  entitled  "  Phrenology,"  in 
No.  12  of  the  Shepherd,  one  would  at  once  infer  that 
phrenologists,  when  judging  of  the  mental  power  of  a 
head,  took  notliing  into  account  but  the  »ize  of  the  cere> 
bral  development ;  whereas,  exactly  the  contrary  of  this 
is  the  case.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  work  that  treated 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Uie  science,  which  did 
not  most  distinctly  state  many  other  particulars  to  be 
attended  to  besides  mere  size.  I  might  refer  your  readers 
to  many  of  the  works  of  British  phrenol(^t8,  as  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  but  I  prefer  giving  an  ex. 
tract  ftrom  a  work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  because,  being  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  science,  he  may  be  deemed  higher 
authority;  besides,  it  will  show  that  it  is  not  a  modem 
idea,  but  one  that  has  been  before  the  public  a  number  of 
years  ago: — The  Doctor  says,  *'  The  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  plircnologist  is  the  bodily  constitution  of 
the  individual  subject  of  observation :  whether  this  is 
lymphatic,  sanguine,  bilious,  nervous,  or  is  made  up  by  a 
mixture  of  these  four  primitive  temperamenta.  Thispre- 
limwiary  step  is  neceasary,  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
conclude  concerning  the  degree  of  activity  possessed  by 
the  cerebral  organs."  Numerous  quotations  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  made,  had  I  the  meatu ;  but  this  one  is 
taken  only  from  an  extract  of  the  Doctor's  work,  made  by  a 
reviewer,  which  by  good  luck  I  have  by  me ;  howerer, 
it  shows  that  something  else  but  mere  size  is  attended  to. 
Ask  any  person  who  has  read  any  of  the  phrenological 
works,  if,  when  treating  of  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
"  size  gives  power,"  the  author  did  not  tiat  language 
aimilar  to  this—"  The  largest  brain,  atttrU  par^ui  (all 
Other  conditions  equal),  is  the  most  powerful  ?"  What 
other  conditions  ?  Why,  their  "  firmness,  consistency, 
and  health,"  to  be  sure ;  aye,  and  something  else,  which 
this  writer  has  not  noticed,  the  temperaments.  This  is 
what  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  "  symptoms  of  intd. 
lectual  strength  may  appear  even  in  the  midst  of  intellec- 
tual weakness,  and  vice  vertd,  even  where  individuals 
have  healthy  frames."  Thus,  an  individual  with  a  large 
brain,  but  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  may  not  show  so 
much  mental  power  as  another  person  with  a  smaller 
brain,  but  of  nerwtut  temperaments.  I  have  shown  that 
phrenologists  do  not  estimate  the  intellectual  power  of  a 
head  by  sixe  alone,  as  the  article  in  the  She})herd  would 
make  one  suppose ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  disabusing 
the  minds  of  those  whose  prejudices  must,  doubtless,  have 
been  strengthened  by  that  article,  regarding  the  state  of 
the  science  at  present,  my  end  is  attained :  so  that  my 
meaning  is  apprehended,  (he  imperfections  of  my  style  of 
writing  do  not  affect  me  much.     However,  I  may  tell 


you,  by  way  of  excuse,  for  my  love  of  approbation  is 
large,  that,  in  the  course  of  writing  a  couple  of  sentences, 
the  operations  of  my  mind  may  have  been  interrupted 
not  less  than  half  a  dozen  times,  and  obliged  to  turn  to 
something  else  very  foreign,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  to 
phrenology.  I  will  now  conclude  with  an  answer  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to,  at  least,  one  of  tlie  objections  pre- 
ferred by  the  author  of  the  article  :— 

"  But  again,"  says  he,  "  the  phrenologists  observe 
that  certain  de\'elopment9  of  brain  are  generally  (always ) 
accompanied  with  corresponding  developments  of  a  par- 
ticular faculty.  We  allow  this  to  be  correct,  and  in 
general  we  believe  it  to  be  so.  ^Miat  Is  the  inference  ? 
that  this  faculty  resides  in  that  portion  of  the  skull,  and 
no  other  ?  We  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning  ?" 
Yes,  he  may  doubt  it  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  satisfy 
his  doubts  as  soon  as  he  can ;  but  I  b^  to  differ  with  him 
when  he  says,  "  We  have  timilar  indications  of  mental 
qualities  in  the  face."  We  have  not  timilar  indications ; 
for  the  one  is  not  essential  to  the  possession  of  a  particu- 
lar mental  quality,  whilst  the  otiier  is.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  person  should  have  a  certain  form  of  eyes,  nose,  or 
mouth,  or  even  that  he  should  have  these  organs  at  all, 
to  be  of  a  generous  disposition ;  but  show  me  a  person 
with  a  large  development  of  that  part  of  the  brain  deno- 
minated by  phremrfogists  "  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness," 
and  a  meagre  derdopment  of  that  part  called  "  benevo- 
lenoe,"  and  if  that  individual  be  of  a  really  generous  dis. 
position,  I  will  abandon  phrenology  as  a  delusion. 
"  But,"  he  may  reply,  "  you  blockhead,  have  I  not  told 
you  that  there  are  entire  phrenological  organs  which  may 
be  sliced  off*  without  much  damage  ?"  He  may  say  so, 
but  here  again  we  are  at  issue :  is  he  not  aware  that  the 
phrenological  organs  are  double ;  and  that,  although  one 
may  be  sliced  off,  the  other  remains  ?  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  first  anatomists  of  the  age  to  state  that 
both  organa  have  never  been  injured  without  a  correspond- 
ing aflbftfcin  of  the  quality  they  conferred.  That  an 
analogy  nbaista  betwean  the  organs  of  the  brain  and  those 
of  the  aenaea,  I  hava  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  annihilation 
of  one  eye,  one  ear,  or  one  nostril,  leaves  those  tenses 
very  little  impaired,  let  five  minutes'  walk  along  our 
atreeta  testify.  If  thia  writer  waa  acquainted  with  this 
answer  to  the  objection,  and  withheld  it,  I  leave  your 
readers  to  make  their  own  inference  what  his  organization 
must  be.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  he  was  incompetent 
to  write  upon  the  subject,  for  this  reason,  because  it 
is  plain  he  had  nerer  investigated  it. 

London,  Jan.  19.  DISSEMINATOR. 

[We  don't  aee  so  much  difference  between  Dissemi- 
nator and  the  Sktpkerd  as  he  attempts  to  make  out. 
The  article  alluded  to  did  not  oppose  the  phrenolt^  of 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  system  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sup- 
ported it.  It  merely  sneered  a  little  at  the  head-and- 
bump  phrenologists,  who  presume  to  reveal  all  the  secrets 
of  a  man's  mind  by  the  shape  of  his  wig  alone,  withoiit 
taking  his  nervous  system  into  consideration.  Dissemi- 
nator has  helped  us  to  an  apologist  in  Dr.  Spurzheim 
himself,  who  says  that  the  phrenologist  must  not  consult 
the  head  alone,  but  the  bodily  constitution,  *'  whether  it  is 
lymphatic,  sanguine,  bilious,  nervous,  or  is  made  up  of  a 
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inixture  of  these  four  primitive  temperaments."  This 
is  perfectly  reasouable,  but  this  is  not  head-and-bump 
phrenology  ;  this  is  the  phrenology  of  the  whole  bodily 
system,  regarding  the  head  as  merely  the  chief,  but  not 
the  only  residence  of  the  intellectual  principle.  This  is 
universaKsm,  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd,  who,  when- 
ever he  uses  equivocal  language,  or  falls  into  individual, 
ism  or  bigotry,  may  always  be  brought  to  his  senses  again 
by  this  one  word — UNivERSALifeM. — Ed.] 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 
This  little  work,  which  is  published  every  fortnight  at 
the  small  price  of  Twopence,  is  well  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  our  readers.  The  information  which  it  contains  is 
good,  and  such  as  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
being  under  the  management  of  men  of  influence  and  ta- 
lent, who  have  access  to  the  most  accredited  sources  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  intelligence;  and  the  doctrines 
which  it  teaches  are  liberal  and  generous,  setting  forth 
the  claims  of  industry  in  so  forcible  and  eloquent  a  style, 
as  to  secure  the  interest  and  captivate  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  and  the  friends  of  the  poor.  We  like  the  principle 
upon  which  it  has  set  out ;  namely,  the  principle  of  unity 
between  the  sons  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  monied 
interest,  which  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  political 
devil  with  whom  we  have  to  contend.  Let  none  of  our 
readers  imagine  that  we  are  so  exclusive  and  dogmatical 
as  to  imagine  that  the  doctrine  we  teach  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  bring  about  political  reconciliation.  We 
never  once  entertained  such  a  visionary  idea ;  we  are  con- 
vinced that  society  cannot  be  tranquillized  without  it;  but 
it  forms  only  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  which  consists  of 
two  grand  divisions ;  namely,  politics  and  ecclesiastics, 
of  which  latter  alone  we  principally  treat ;  the  other  we 
leave  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  its  details,  and  the 
Agricultural  Magazine  is  one  of  those  works  which  we 
tmnk  are  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  pubUc.  We  in- 
tended to  have  given  an  extract  from  it  this  week,  but  we 
have  been  compelled  to  reserve  it  for  our  next. 

•  Bhitanxia. — This  word,  which  has  employed  the 
conjectures  of  so  many  etymologists,  none  of  whom  seem 
to  have  hit  on  a  probable  or  satisfactory  solution,  admits, 
however,  a  very  natural  one,  resulting  from  a  plain  ana- 
lytical process :— The  syllables  tan  or  tannia  (signifying 
the  land)  as  in  Mauritania,  Tingitania,  Lusitania,  Aqui- 
tania,  Farsistan,  Indostan,  Mongolistan,  &c.,  being  re- 
jected, the  word  Britannia  is  reduced  to  no  more  than 
Bri,  a  word  presenting  no  sense  in  any  known  modern 
or  ancient  language.  But  on  a  further  decomposition 
you  discover,  that  in  the  original  language  of  Britain,  i, 
signified  an  island  (Lhwyd's  Diet.  p.  n).  If  then  you 
allow  yourself  a  liberty  of  judgment,  which  thousands  of 
examples  authorise,  to  restore  the  elliptic  vowel,  between 
the  B  and  the  r,  the  vowel  o  will,  without  any  violence, 
give  Bori,  the  northern  island,  thence  Boritannia,  and 
by  a  contraction  common  to  most  languages,  Britannia; 
a  name,  which  in  that  sense,  was  also  given  to  Ireland, 
both  the  islands  being  called  by  many  authors,  such  as 
Catullus,  Phny,  Chrysostom,  &c.,  Britannia,  in  the 
plural  number,  or  northern  island*.  Jerne,  another  name 
lor  Ireland,  signifies  only  the  smaller  island.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  might  have  long  enployed  the  appeUation  of 

S,ww:,  w  J"*  T°.  ^""'^l'  ^"°^^"g  t^at  it  signified  a 
mrthernrsland.     It  is  on  the  foot  of  this  etymology,  that 

£h?w  J  r°"f  *^  ''*"u°"'  appellations  given  to  them, 
had  that  of  Boreadce  or  perhaps  better  written  Bor.€i.ad<e, 
North-islanders.-rci^  tg  Things  and  Words. 


THE  ANTIPHLOGISTIC  SYSTEM. 
By  Henry  Searle,  Esq. 
The  antiphlogistic  system  of  treatment  has  long  been 
recognised  as  a  standard  system  ;  and,  as  though  it  were 
founded  on  scientific  principles  and  a  correct  judgment, 
and  had  been  confirmed  by  experience,  it  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  taught  in  all  medical  schools.  It  may, 
therefore,  appear  bold  and  presumptuous  to  denounce  a 
system  which  is  upheld  by  the  authority  of  colleges,  re., 
commended  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  all  hospi- 
tals, received  by  all  students  in  medicine,  and  acknow- 
ledged and  employed  as  the  only  proper  plan  of^treating 
inflammatory  diseases  by  the  great  body  of  practitioners. 
Although  this  system  has  been  pursued  for  ages,  yet  it 
was  not  generally  adopted  until  after  the  Brunonian  doc- 
trine had  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  caused  much 
alarm.  This  doctrine,  which  was  raised  with  much 
skill,  was  expected  to  subvert  the  antiphlogistic  system  j 
it  was,  however,  based  upon  false  premises,  viz.,  that 
every  individual  had  a  particular  quantity  of  excitability 
implanted  in  his  frame ;  that  all  diseases  consisted  either 
in  an  accumulation,  or  an  exhaustion,  of  this  excitability, 
constituting  either  direct  or  indirect  debility,  requiring 
the  administration  of  different  degrees  of  stimulus  for 
their  cure,  according  to  the  accumulation  or  exhaustion 
of  the  excitability.  The  excessive  stimulation  which,  in 
certain  cases  of  inflammation,  this  doctrine  enjoined, 
proved  so  destructive  to  Ufe,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fatahty,  the  very  opposite  extreme  was  soon  broached, 
probably  imder  the  impression  that  truth  lay  at  the  far- 
thest point  from  decided  error. 

From  that  period  down  to  the  present,  the  rigid  anti- 
phlogistic system  of  treating  inflammatory  diseases  has 
prevailed,  and  the  term  "antiphlogistic"  has  not  a  little 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  system.  The  terms  "fever" 
and  "inflammation"  being  expressive  of  heat,  antiphlo- 
gistic means  are  considered  to  be  corrective  of  a  phlogistic 
condition,  whether  general  or  partial,  of  the  frame ;  pre- 
cisely as  antacids  are  corrective  of  acidity  of  tlie  stomach. 

Having  many  years  ago  relinquished  the  antiphlogistic 
system  of  practice,  I  feel  warranted  in  asserting,  and  am 
fully  prepared  to  maintain,  that  this  system  of  treating 
inflammatory  diseases  is  empirical,  that  it  is  founded 
upon  no  principle  of  science,  and  that  it  need  never  be 
had  recourse  to,  even  in  the  most  acute  forms  of  disease. 

Inflammation,  though  strictly  a  local  disease,  is  much 
disposed  to  give  rise  to  general  excitement  (pyrexia) ;  those 
means,  therefore,  employed  for  its  removal,  which  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  preventive  of  the  supervention  of  inflam- 
matory fever,sform  the  most  simple  and  proper  method  of 
treatment.  Copious  bleeding,  therefore,  which  suddenly 
and  considerably  reduces  the  muscular  power,  and  pro- 
duces a  morbid  excitability  of  the  whole  frame ;  also  vio- 
lent purgatives,  and  poor  liquid  diet,  which  derange  the 
functions  of  the  viscera,  and  thereby  afford  an  additional 
local  exciting  cause,  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
But  the  more  usual  and  general  practice,  founded  upon 
the  strict  antiphlogistic  system,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
certain  of  impairing  the  muscular  power,  and  of  deranging 
the  functions  of  the  viscera ;  in  short,  of  giving  rise  to 
pyrexia,  of  converting  a  simple  local  disease  into  a  disease 
of  the  most  complicated,  and  often  of  a  dangerous  form, 
and  of  undermining  a  constitutipn  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  sound.  ,      fj 

The  merits  of  bleeding  may  be  stated  in  a  few  wbrd^. 
The  abstraction  of  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  very 
often  removes  at  once  a  recent  inflammatory  afffection  ; 
no  means  could  have  done  more,  and  probably  none  so 
speedily ;  and,  further,  when  venesection  does  not  com- 
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pletely  stop  the  inflammatory  action,  it  almost  invariably 
subdues  it  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  this  immediate  relief 
were  the  sole  eflFect  of  general  bleeding,  no  reasonable  ar- 
gument could  be  brought  against  it.  This  benefit,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  allowed  to  disguise  the  more  remote 
influence  of  the  practice  upon  the  constitution. 

When  venesection  completely  removes  the  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  inflammatory  affection  is  not 
very  strong ;  it  is,  therefore,  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
milder  agency  of  a  few  leeches,  or  of  a  blister,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  without  impairing  the  con- 
stitution. Some,  it  is  true,  are  not  injured  by  a  tingle 
bleeding ;  but,  observation  will  convince  any  one  who  is 
not  already  assured  of  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  re- 
lieved from  an  attack  of  inflammation  by  general  bleed- 
ing, are  much  more  liable  to  recurrence  of  the  complaint 
on  some  future  occasion,  than  those  who  are  relieved  by 
local  means  only. 

.  The  influence  which  considerable  losses  of  blood  have 
upon  the  human  frame,  is  to  render  it  less  musciilar,  and 
to  induce  corpulency.  People  who  are  disposed  to  be 
corpulent,  become  more  so  after  having  lost  much  blood  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  horses  which  are  nut  up  for  sale  are 
phIebotomise<I,  to  make  them  appear  sleek  and  in  good 
condition.  Bleeding  also  induces  dropsy  among  the 
corpulent,  and  others  whose  constitutions  have  already 
been  impaired  by  dissipation  or  by  prior  disease. 

In  those  instances  in  which  tne  abstraction  of  blood 
does  not  remove  the  inflammation,  but  merely  aflfbrds 
temporary  relief,  it  becomes  injurious,  by  suddenly  re- 
ducing the  muscular  power,  and  thereby  increasing  pro- 
portionately the  excitability  of  the  whole  frame,  which 
then  becomes  irritate<l  by  tne  local  affection,  and  ferer 
mrpervenes ;  the  inflammation  assumes  a  more  acute  form, 
the  pulse  rises,  and  the.  whole  character  of  the  disorder  is 
considered  indicative  of  the  necessity  of  a  further  bleed- 
ing. This  being  performed,  faintness  is  prmlucctl,  the 
pulse  is  controll^,  the  pain  nearly  ceases,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  disease  subsides;  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
does  not  return  ;  but  it  too  often  happens  that  reaction 
takes  place,  and  with  it  all  the  symptoma  are  renewed 
with  increaseil  violeDce ;  another  bleeding  is  resorted  to 
with  the  same  temporanr  relief;  but  the  reaction  which 
now  ensues  is  in  general  less  complete ;  if  ddirium  ex- 
isted before,  it  is  mcreaied  ;  the  countenance  ia  sunken 
and  anxious ;  tlie  whole  nervous  system  appears  to  hare 
received  a  fatal  shock;  and  the  pulse,  in  this  condition  of 
the  patient,  frequently  assumes  the  jerking  character. 
That  this  state  of  the  pulse  is  induced  by  the  repeated 
losses  of  blood,  appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily  provcil 
by  Parry's  ex]>eriinent8. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  tery  high  action  suddenly,  is 
a.  violation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
80  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hunter ;  it  is  not  only  unsden- 
tiiic,  but  often  dangerous,  either  to  the  function  of  an 
organ,  or  tlie  life  of  a  part.  It  may  t^mi  occaaion  death. 
For  instance,  persons  who  have  been  much  excited  by 
hope,  have  become  deranged  on  being  disappointed;  life 
has  been  extinguished  within  an  hour  after  sudden  ex. 
posure  to  intenae  cold ;  and  parts  which  have  been  fro- 
zen, have  mortified  on  being  too  abruptly  exposed  to  tlie 
influence  of  heat. 

It  i^  sTnivp  tlmf  ihU  Inu-  v-linuld  not  be  rccognizcd  in 
til  diseases.     It  frequently 

ha:,  'mbrane  is  acrually  in- 

flamed, iu  ves<!cis  Biuk  te  of  atony  on  being  too 

suddenly  deprived  of  \>v  ,  !  a  rapid  serous  rfftulon 
enaues.  Kvery  body  who  iias  been  much  engaged  in 
practice  can  recal  to  lu^  mind  cases,  especially  in  csrpvdeDt 


persons  and  bons  vivam,  of  acute  attacks  of  pleurisy,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been  abstracted,  and 
in  which  the  patients  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  have 
been  reduced  to  a  hopeless  state  h-om  hydrothorax.  Roy- 
alty has  not  escaped  subjection  to  this  unscientific  practice. 

If  the  pulse  do  not  rise  after  the  first  bleeding,  a  re- 
petition of  the  operation  is  not  recommended.  The  rising 
of  the  pulse  is  tne  golden  rule  which  is  thought  to  have 
justified  the  first  bleeding,  and  to  warrant  its  repetition. 
This  rule,  however,  is  fallacious  ;  the  rising  of  the  pulse, 
which  is  considered  a  sign  of  strength,  is,  in  fact,  an 
evidence  of  debility,  being  a  sign  of  excited  action  under 
diminished  power.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  fallacy  of  this  criterion,  as  the  lives  of  m}Tiads  are 
balanced  upon  this  critical  point. 

By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  a 
case  of  every  day  occurrence.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
patient  has  tor  several  days  been  suffering  from  hepatitis. 
There  has  been  no  pyrexia,  and  the  pulse  is  still  mode- 
rate ;  *'  half  measures,"  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
employed  by  the  medical  attendant,  which  have  lessened, 
althot^  they  have  not  removed  the  inflammation.  A 
physician  is  then  called  in,  and  the  patient  is  freely  bled, 
with  immediate  relief;  in  the  night  delirium,  &c.,  comes 
on  ;  and  in  the  rooming  the  disease  is  found  to  have  as- 
sumed an  acute  character,  accom|>anicd  by  general  ex- 
citement,— the  jniltt  hat  ri*fn,  being  full,  quick,  and 
energetic.  AVithout  proceedinff  further  with  the  case,  it 
may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  repeat  the  obser. 
vations  often  made  on  these  occasions  by  those  who  re. 
commendetl  this  change  from  "  half  measures"  to  the 
the  strict  antiphlogistic  measures; — "Ah,  I  suspected 
that  there  was  more  inflammatory  action  going  on  than 
yon  were  aware  of ;  this  patient  should  have  been  bled 
earVcT ;  these  attacks  come  on  so  insidiously,  that  they 
often  deceive  older  heads  than  yours." 

A  man  who  is  strongly  prcjudicetl  in  favour  of  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  is  blind  to  the  simple  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  inflammatory  diathesis  appa- 
rent in  such  cases,  so  long  as  the  powers  of  tlic  body  are 
not  impaired  by  tne  "  half  measures,"  the  inflammation 
is  controlled,  although  not  removed  :  but  that  so  soon  as 
the  patient  is  deprived  of  his  natural  power  by  bleeding, 
^c,  the  inflammation,  not  being  removed,  involves  in  its 
morbid  action  the  whole  frame.  The  junior  practitioner 
rfionld  be  cautioned  upafaist  these  mystiflcations.  Per- 
haps, in  his  modesty,  ne  at  once  foregoes  the  endence  of 
his  own  senses,  and  reproaches  himself  with  the  want  of 
that  shrewdness  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  *' insidious"  character  of  inflammator}-  ilisorders, 
and,  for  the  future,  abandons  his  own  more  sound  phi- 
losophy, to  search  for  diseases  in  a  "masked"  form. 
TTiis  term  is  used  when  the  pulse  ritett  after  bleeding  ;' 
and  when  the  inflammation,  which  was  all  but  sraothored 
in  embiTO,  springs  forth  with  thefrcetlom  of  unrestrained 
action,  (displaying  the  boasted  utility  of  venesection,  while, 
in  fact,  the  new  features  of  the  disease,  which  are  in 
reality  the  only  mask,  arc  induced  by  the  loss  of  bloo<l. 
Yet,  if  the  candidate  for  his  diploma  were  to  dissent  from 
this  scholastic  dogma — this  supposed  indication  for  bleed-' 
ing,  he  would  be  rejected  as  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with' 
the  lives  of  his  fcUow-crcaturcs. 

Purgative  meditines  and  sihit*'  diet  are  measures  which 
ftMn  fttti  of  the  antiph'  tem,  and  are  as  obu 

jeetleiMble  as  general  blci  they  produce  not  only. 

debihty,  but  also  dyspepsia,  with  all  its  inconveniences^' 
and,  often,  delirium,  and  sleepless  nights.  • 

Rest  is  also  injurious  in  cases  of  inflammation.  In 
health,  vttrc'm  i«  allowed  to  give  general  circulation  W 
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the  blood,  and  in  disease  it  decideiUy  tends  to  prevent, 
or  to  correct,  the  local  accumulation  of  blood  at  the  seat 
of  the  phlegmasia.  Rest  is,  therefore,  improper,  so  long 
as  the  invalid  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  usual  avocation. 
The  antiphlogistic  treatment  by  some  is  not  confined 
to  inflammatory  complaints,  but  is  adopted  in  almost  all 
other  cases,  with  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation 
and  fever.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  pursue 
this  system  so  indiscriminately,  should  be  constantly  ap- 
prehending the  supervention  of  fever ;  for  tlie  very  means 
they  employ  as  preventives  are  the  most  likely  to  occasion 
it,  so  that  their  daily  practice  more  and  more  confirms 
their  apprehensions,  which  v/ould  be  perfectly  groundless 
under  a  different  method  of  treatment.  For  instance,  if 
means  were  taken  to  preserve  the  muscular  power,  instead 
of  to  impair  it,  the  body  would  remain  firm  and  unex- 
citable  under  all  circumstances  short  of  very  acute  disease. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  any  argument  to  this  effect  should 
be  necessary,  it  being  so  generally  admitted  that  irritabi- 
lity exists  in  proportion  to  debihty.  "What  is  pyrexia, 
but  the  general  excitement  of  an  irritable  frame  ?  And 
thousands  there  are,  who,  having  been  subjected  to  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  for  the  removal  of  an  inflamma- 
tory disease,  have  become  so  excitable,  that  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food,  produces  fever 
for  several  hours ;  this  effect,  which  ought  to  be  expected 
but  not  dreaded,  determines  the  invahd  to  avoid  a  similar 
indulgence  until  he  is  quite  recovered.  Habit,  however, 
becomes  in  time  second  nature ;  the  invalid  virtually  re- 
mains a  convalescent  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  ever  find- 
ing that  a  small  quantity  of  stimulating  food  induces 
temporary  fever ;  and  so  long  as  he  continues  thus  over- 
anxious to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disease,  he  actually 
Prevents  the  recurrence  of  health  ;  he  becomes  a  perfect 
ot-house  plant,  liable  to  be  influenced  by  every  slight 
change  of  weather,  clothing,  or  diet.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  patient  does  not  interdict 
such  super- refinement  of  the  medical  art.  '^ 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment  impairs  the  tone  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  the  general  muscular 
system,  laying  the  foundation  for  hemorrhages,  which 
are  perpetuatetl,  the  constitution  becoming  completely 
undermined,  by  persisting  in  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment. Aluch  more  might  be  said  of  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  this  system. 

The  treatment  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders 
ought  to  be  reconsidered  by  the  profession.  If  proper 
care  were  taken  to  ascertain  their  causes,  and  a  plan  of 
treatment  adopted  in  strict  reference  to  their  respective 
effects,  a  really  scientific  system  of  practice  might  be 
established ;  it  would  then  be  found  that  some  cases  re- 
quire a  very  different  plan  of  management  from  others, 
and  that  in  comparatively  few  instances  would  the  acute 
form  of  disease  appear.  "WTien  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  antiphlogistic  system  is  removed,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  no  instances,  excepting  in  dislocations,  and  one 
or  two  others,  in  which  the  muscular  power  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  when  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  shall  become  obsolete,  mankind  will  be  relieved 
from  more  than  half  the  ailments  to  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent subject. — The  Lancet. 

ATHEISM  AGAIN. 

Wk  must  submit  one  more  view  of  Nature  to  those  who 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  atheists,  and  then  we  shall 
have  done  with  them  till  some  new  and  unexpected  mo- 
tive presents  itself. 

The  atheist  denies  the  inteUigence  and  design  of  Na- 
ture, but  he  does  not  deny  the  adaptation  of  tWngs  to  an 


end ;  thus,  the  eye  is  adapted  for  seeing,   the  ear  for 
hearing,  tlie  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  for  circulation,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  human  system  are  adapted  for  some 
useful  purpose.     The  same  law  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  animal  and  vegetable  world.     Take,  then,  this  law, 
which  no  man,  believer  or  infidel,  disputes,  and  apply  it 
to  the  universal  man  or  species,  and  you  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  :  namely,  that  all  the  great  and  small 
institutions  and  systems  of  human  society  may  at  least 
have  an  equally  systematic  and  mechanical  character  as 
functions  of  the  universal  man,  tending  to  a  result  as 
unique  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  system  as  the  acts  of 
digestion  and  deglutition  in  the  individual  system.   This 
is  what  we  maintain ;  and  even  an  atheist,  after  he  has 
proved  that  there  is  neither  God  nor  mind  in  the  uni- 
verse, even  an  atheist,  cannot  oppose  it;  for,  if  it  be  true 
of  individual  man,  why  should  it  not  be  true  of  the  spe- 
cies or  society  ?     Nay,  we  will  go  much  farther,  for  an 
atheist,  granting  him  all  he  contends  for,  namely,  the 
annihilation  of  Nature's  intelligence  does  not  thereby 
disprove  the  reality  of  revelation,  inspiration,  prophecy, 
&c. ;  for  if  there  are  visions  imposed  upon  the  mind  in 
sleep,  against  the  consent  of  the  wiU,  as  every  one  knows, 
and  broad  day-light  visions  imposed  upon  invalids  and 
phrenetics,  as  every  physician  can  testify;  and  if  in  these 
dreams  and  visions  figures  are  introduced  which  speak 
and  do  many  strange  things,  over  which  the  dreamer  and 
visionary  have  no  control,  what  right  has  any  man  of 
common  charity  to  deny  that  all  the  dreams  and  visions 
of  the  prophets  are  correct  ?     Not  even  an  atheist  has  a 
right  to  say  nay  to  them,  for  certainly  the  properties  of 
matter,   which  are   the  only   gods  which  he  worships 
(only  he  believes  them  to  be  dead),  were  quite  as  visionary 
in  former  days  as  at  present,  and  quite  as  able  to  effect 
the  one  as  tlie  other. 

Ekratum. — Page  173,  col.  1,  lines  48  and  56,  for 
molar  read  malar. 

Mb.  SiMIth  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Barker  we  shall  remember  next  week,  although  we  must 
confess  that  we  think  he  has  been  making  distinctions 
without  differences.  He  and  W.  N.  are  quite  at  one. 
For  the  Barker  acknowledges  that  mind  and  matter  are 
iwt  two  distinct  things,  but  a  consistent  whole.  This  is 
nothing  else  but  the  doctrine  of  mentalism  differently 
expressed  ;  but  it  is  a  very  curious  thing,  that  whilst  a 
materialist  claims  to  himself  the  privilege  of  speaking  of 
matter  as  if  it  were  the  only  existence,  he  will  not  allow 
the  spiritualist  the  same  privilege,  although  lie  has  an 
equal  right  to  it.  A  Barker  is  a  genuine  disciple  of  Berke~ 
ley,  without  knowing  it;  for  Berkeley's  doctrine  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  mind  and  matter  are  one 
universal  entity,  manifesting  itself  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways. 

J.  S.  we  have  received. 

Bankhead  is  very  complimentary  aud  sarcastic. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  has  been  omitted  by  mistake. 

We  shall  notice  the  Southcotian  article  next  week. 

P.  A.  S.  next  week. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  elements  of  the  subject  of  Inspi. 
ration  or  Revelation,  when  we  showed  that  not  only  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  but  also  all  otlier  pro- 
phetic and  mystical  writings,  which  have  formed  the 
faith  of  the  different  religions  of  the  world,  were  given 
by  direct  revelation  ;  there  being  no  other  craft  employed 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  than  that  exclusiveness  of  opi- 
nion  which  prompts  him  to  employ  the  same  dark  and 
equivocal  language  in  defending  and  illustraung  his  doc- 
trine, which  is  employed  by  the  original  involuntary 
power  which  conveyed  it.  Finding  that  power  to  be  dark, 
4junning,  and  impenetrable,  and  regarding  it  with  a  peciu 
liar  veneration,  as  the  beau  ideal  of  every  virtue,  he  forms 
Ju8  own  subordinate  character  upon  this  model' of  obscu- 
rity ;  and,  without  any  intention  to  deceive  or  injure,  may 
frequently  be  guilty  of  prevarication  or  deception  to  for. 
ward  what  he  esteems  the  cause  of  everlasting  truth 
Hence  the  origin  of  My  frauds  to  support  a  system  of 
mystery,  which  men  are  convinced  is  of  peculiarly  divine 
origin,  but  which  from  its  obscurity  is  unintcUigible  to  aU 
and  rejected  by  many.  * 

The  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  reasoning  which  cha- 
racterized the  prophets  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is 
evident  that  sound  sense  was  not  wholly  extinguiahed  by 
the  mystic  power;  though  persuaded  to  submit  to  a  su- 
perior influence,  of  whose  distinctness  from  Nature  edu- 
cation and  mystery  itself  had  taught  them  to  entertain 
erroneous  notions,  which  impressed  them  with  fear,  there 
■■till,  at  times,  broke  out  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  correct 
judgment,  which  never  could  heartily  concur  with  the 
hteral  meaning  of  the  word  itself.  Thus  Esdras  says  to 
tlie  angel,  "  It  were  better  that  we  did  not  exist  at  all, 
than  that  we  should  hve  still  in  wickedness,  and  suffer' 
!  and  not  know  wherefore."  The  angel  not  giving  him' 
satisfaction  (and  what  angel  ever  did  give  a  satisfactory 
answer?)  he  says,  "I  have  said  before,  and  now  do  speak 
and  will  speak  it  aim  hereafter,  that  there  be  many  more 
of  them  which  perish,  than  of  them  which  shaU  b«  saved." 
But  the  Lord  gives  him  no  satiefacUon ;  he  only  tells  him 
not  to  be  over-curious  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
!  wicked  shall  be  punished ;  but  in  the  usual  style  of  dou- 
ble  dealing,  he  both  declares  they  shall  and  shall  not  be 
punished ;  for  when  the  prophet  (viii.  36.)  says,  very 
justly,  that  God's  righteousness  and  goodness  would  be 

I  ,ft      f-  ^  Y  '"''■'y  °"  *^«  ^•*^'^^'''  ^he  Lord  replies, 
^     Something,  thou  ha,t  sjH^keti  aright,  for  I  unll  not  think 
on  tht  disposition  ofthetu  who  hax^  sinned  before  death  be 
fore  judgment,  before  destruction."   This  is  plain  enough  • 


but  then  at  other  times  the  Lord  is  full  of  threats,  de- 
nunciations, &c.,  so  terrific  and  indiscriminate  as  to  swear 
destruction  to  the  whole  human  race,  both  righteous  and 
wicked  (see  Ezekiel  xxi.) ;  and  the  poor  fellows,  not  aware 
of  the  bipolar  or  double  character  of  the  philosophy  of 
Nature,  or  the  law  of  God,  could  not  unriddle  the  mys- 
tery, which  is  exceedingly  simple ;  and,  resolving  to  err 
on  the  safe  side,  faithfully  and  strenuously  preached  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord.  The  wisdom  of  Nature  is  evident 
in  this;  for  if  these  terrors  had  not  been  preached  in  days 
of  scientific  ignorance  and  rudeness,  there  is  no  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  mischief  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  which  is  only 
safe  amongst  an  intelligent  and  refined  population. 

We  have  to  combat  with  the  old  Christians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  infidels  on  the  other,  respecting  this  doc- 
trine of  "  universal  inspiraUon."    The  Christian  will  ad- 
mit of  no  inspiration  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Bible. 
With  him  the  Koran  is  a  specimen  of  black,  diabolical 
imposture,  and   the  writings  of  Joanna  Southcote  are 
members  of  the  same  family  of  Beelzebub.      The  infidel 
holds  the  Bible  in  the  same  light  as  the  Christian  holds 
the  Koran.    This  is  merely  the  law  of  reUliation,  and  a 
good  specimen  of  the  justice  of  Nature  in  measuring  out 
to  men  as  they  have  meted  out  to  others.     In  opposing 
both  these  parties,  we  do  not  neetl  to  employ  two  different 
kinds  of  arguments.     They  both  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  infidelity,  inasmuch  as  both  parties  deny  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  great  plan  of  discipline 
which  Nature  has  pursued  towards  the  human  race.  How 
superior  is  a  mere  savage  in  reason  to  both  !     When  the 
wife  of  the  Chippewa  chief  was  on  her  death-be<l  in  Lon- 
don, on  tlie  18th  ult.,  she  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  die, 
and  would  not  take  any  metlicine,  for  it  was  tlie  will  of 
the  Great  Spirit  to  remove  her.  This  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  what  follows.  Understanding  that  she  would  not 
be  honoured  with  a  respecUblc  burial   in   consecrated 
ground  unless  she  became    a  Christian,  she  willingly 
consented  to  submit  to  the  innocent  ceremonial  of  bap- 
tism, convinced  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  universal  in  his 
operations,  and  not  the  exclusive  God  of  any  people  or 
creed.     She  was  a  universalist  at  heart.      She  died  in 
peace,  in  faith,  and  in  hope.    Millions  in  this  very  island 
may  regard  her  as  accursed,  and  deplore  the  profound 
darkness  of  her  native  tribe ;  they  may  send  missionaries 
to  convert  her  people,  and  infuse  what  they  call  the  spirit 
of  a  superior  doctrine.    But  the  teachers  themselves  are 
as  blind  as  the  pupils  ;  and  success  to  their  mission  would 
be  the  introduction  of  sectarian  hatretl  and  social  misery. 
The  infidel  would  extinguish  the  faith,  and  the  hope,  and 
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destroy  for  ever  the  filial  and  paternal  tie  that  connects 
the  Great  Spirit  of  Nature  with  these  simple  worshippers 
of  the  universal  God.  But  God  hath  set  bounds  to  these 
two  apostles  of  partial  and  exclusive  views;  to  these 
bounds  they  shall  go,  but  no  farther;  here  shall  their 
proud  waves  be  stayed.  But  where  are  the  bounds  to 
universalism  ?  Where  is  the  pasture  on  which  it  can- 
not feed  ?  Where  is  the  doctrine  from  which  it  cannot 
receive  hfe  and  nourishment  ?  Be  it  a  mighty  river,  or 
merely  a  little  purling  brook  of  mystery,  it  matters  not ; 
it  still  belongs  to  the  great  ocean  of  mind,  from  whence 
it  came  at  first,  and  whither  it  shall  retxurn  again.  Some 
streams  are  clearer  than  others  ;  some  waters  are  purfer 
than  others ;  some  are  fitted  for  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  others  are  merely  useful  to  supply  the  larger 
channels  with  water ;  but  all  the  streams  have  this  one 
peculiarity  about  them — they  want  the  salt,  the  principle 
of  immortality.  All  fresh  water  is  corruptible ;  it  merely 
lasts  for  a  short  time.  If  exposed  to  the  air  it  putrifies 
and  becomes  nauseous ;  nor  can  it  ever  recover  its  purity 
until  it  has  mingled  with  the  waters  of  universalism  in 
the  salt  and  incorruptible  ocean.  So  it  is  with  the  creeds 
and  systems  of  individualism;  they  all  come  from  the 
«ame  great  salted  fountain,  and  in  that  salted  fountain  it 
is  their  final  destiny  to  be  united  again.  Now  it  is  river 
against  river,  and  brook  against  brook;  but  in  a  very  little 
while  all  brooks  and  rivers  shall  be  one.  "All  the.  rivers 
run  into  the  sea ;  to  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers 
came  thither  they  return  again."  "  Salt  is  good,  but  if 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  wherewith  shall  ye  season  it  ? 
Have  salt  in  yoiuselves,  and  have  peace  one  with 
another." 

Some  have  adduced  the  fact  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Jewish  or  Christian  dispensation  and  other 
systems  of  religion  in  the  world,  as  proof  of  the  non- 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ! !  They  might  just  as  well 
have  adduced  the  equally  certain  fact  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  Thames,  as  a 
proof  thai  they  did  not  come  from  the  sea.  Their  argu- 
ments are  a  curious  specimen  of  the  perversion  of  reason 
and  the  infatuation  of  party  spirit.  Circumcision,  they 
say,  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  history  of  creation,  as 
given  by  Moses,  is  found  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Par- 
sees,  almost  identically  the  same  as  the  latter.  The 
story  of  the  ark  and  the  dove  is  found  in  the  Egyptian 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  fables  of  the  Greeks.  The 
festival  of  the  ark  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  and 
set  down  in  the  calendar  for  the  month  of  March.  The 
virgin  and  the  child  were  known  over  all  the  East,  and 
the  story  of  Jeeus  and  Mary  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Chrisna  and  his  mother.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was 
practised  by  the  worshippers  of  Serapis,  in  Egypt,  long 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  are  merely  imitations  or  modifications  of  heathen 
mysteries,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  Copemican  system 
is  false,  for  Pythagoras  taught  it  two  thousand  years 
before  Copernicus  !  All  these  arguments  only  prove  the 
universality  of  the  book,  and  the  ideas  which  it  contains; 
being  a  gathering  of  the  elements  of  the  human  mind, 
as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  all  countries  and  in  all 


ages,  and  tlierefore  the  better  qualified  for  becoming 
what  we  are  certain  it  will  become — the  nucleus  for  col- 
lecting the  residue  of  every  people,  the  standard  around 
which  all  tlie  scattered  families  of  the  earth  shall  gather; 
for  every  people  will  there  find  so  much  of  its  own  doc- 
trine and  spirit  as  to  give  it  the  preference  over  every 
other  proffered  mediator. 

The  French  infidels  of  the  last  century,  Volney, 
Dupuis,  and  others,  suggested  that  the  secret  of  the 
biblical  fable,  as  they  called  it,  might  all  be''found  in  the 
science  of  astronomy ;  and  many  of  them  pursued  the 
study  so  far  as  to  find  the  most  remarkable  coincidences 
between  the  book  and  the  science ;  they  then  very  boldly 
concluded  that  the  writers  were  astronomers,  and  had 
disguised  the  science  under  the  veil  of  history.  Never 
was  a  more  absurd  idea  ever  concocted  than  this  frantic 
conceit  of  credulity  and  illiberality.  History  is  entirely 
silent  upon  the  subject,  and  nature  never  once  produced 
any  other  phenomenon  analogous  to  it ;  but  it  answered  a 
purpose  of  party  at  the  time,  and  it  was  backed  both  by 
learning  and  genius.  It  was  true  so  far  as  the  resem- 
blance between  the  book  and  the  science  was  concerned, 
and  much  more  true  than  these  philosophers  were  aware 
of,  for  the  book  is  an  astronomical  allegory  throughout; 
but  it  is  also  chemical,  botanical,  magnetical,  and,  after 
all,  is  as  true  as  any  other  history  which  is  partly  true 
and  partly  false.  It  is  the  book  of  Nature,  and  there- 
fore an  emblem  of  herself. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  splendid  astronomical  alle- 
gories and  exact  coincidences,  many  of  which  our  readers 
may  find  in  Dupuis  and  Taylor,  that  the  individuals  who 
wrote  the  books  must  have  had  the  system  in  their 
minds.  Do  men  reason  so  respecting  a  language  or  a 
grammar?  Do  we  ever  imagine  that  the  original  framers 
of  the  Engli^  language  had  all  the  rules  of  Murray's 
Grammar  in  their  heads,  and  that  they  conjugated  verbs, 
and  dechned  nouns,  and  made  distinctions  between  regu- 
lar verbs  and  irregular  verbs,  as  boys  do  at  school  ?  No, 
indeed!  the  language  is  first  formed,  and  then  the  rules 
are  discovered;  not  the  rules  first,  and  the  language 
afterwards.  It  is  said  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  the 
saered  language  of  the  Brahmins,  that  it  is  so  thoroughly 
analysed,  or  reduced  to  its  first  principles,  that  by  taking 
a  single  root  in  the  language,  you  may,  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial rules,  make  out  a  thousand  different  words  from 
that  root  alone  :  are  we  to  infer  that  the  Brahmins  in- 
vented this  language  merely  because  the  rules  are  so 
exceedingly  nice,  and  the  fabric  so  systematic  ?  No,  in- 
deed; the  rules  are  posterior  to  the  language;  the  lan- 
guage grew  like  any  other  production  of  nature,  by  the 
ignorant  and  unconscious  combination  of  individuals; 
but  in  the  end  it  assumed  a  systematic  form,  and  now 
constitutes  a  regular  science.  So  it  is  with  revelation. 
It  has  a  large  development  like  a  language,  but  in  the  end 
it  assumes  the  same  artificial  character;  and  men,  igno- 
rant of  the  bipolar  character  of  nature,  denying  the  uni- 
versal mind,  and  dreaming  of  nothing  but  individual 
consciousness,  resort  to  the  absurd  and  uncharitable 
hypothesis  of  fraud  and  deception  to  account  for  the 
system  which  they  discover  amid  the  apparent  chaos. 
/The  little  they  see  makes  them  illiberal  and  rash ;   a 
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Utde  more  insight  will  change  their  ideas,  and  discover 
the  secret  of  the  universal  mind,  and  xmiversal  inspi. 
ration. 

But  all  these  negative  doctrines  do  good  at  last.  They 
£rst  destroy  the  old  exclusive  system,  and  then  they 
themselves  are  destroyed  by  one  still  more  comprehensive. 
Nature  has  three  great  stages,  through  which  she  carries 
each  and  all :  there  is  first  a  false  affirmative,  then  a  false 
negative;  then  there  is  the  combining  doctrine,  which 
destroys  the  error  by  destroying  the  partiality  and  excliu 
wveness  of  both. 

All  religipus  doctrines  are  universal :  they  are  neither 
local  nor  temporal,  but  omnipresent  and  etemaL  Those 
doctrines  which  refer  to  space  and  time,  and  individuals, 
luch  as  the  history  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  are 
merely  local ;  they  arc  types  or  figures  of  universal  truths ; 
which  universal  truths  can  never  be  affected  by  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  local  truths  ;  but  the  local  truths  are 
the  progressive  and  successive  development  of  univenaL 
ism,  working  its  way  from  the  lowest  stage  of  ignorance 
up  to  the  liighest  standard  of  intellectual  improvement. 
They,  therefore,  who  deny  the  local,  temporary,  and  his- 
torical truths,  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  progressive  deve. 
lopment  of  nature,  or  intellectual,  political,  and  eccle> 
siastical  geology  ;  which  being  the  science  of  the  past,  and 
the  foundation  of  human  experience  and  fcxresight,  most, 
if  excluded  from  any  pretended  system  of  nature,  exclude 
all  the  elements  of  human  education.  Besides,  any  sys- 
tem of  pliilosophy  which  cannot  lysteouuise  the  proceed. 
ings  of  the  past  into  as  compact  and  mechanical  an  ar. 
rangemeut  as  a  human  bo<ly  itself,  is  merely  a  burlesque 
of  science  ;  and  he  who  callit  himself  a  universalist,  whilst 
he  superciliously  sneers  at  all  the  ravings  of  humanity, 
and  the  mystic  principles  which  have  in  all  ages  com- 
manded the  reverence  of  the  public  mind, — that  man  is 
4ncrdy  a  conceited  and  illiberal  theorist,  whose  universe, 
like  the  world  of  Sterne's  midwife,  is  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  few  miles  diameter.  Nothing  is  uni- 
Tersalism  but  that  wliich  embraces  all  and  systematise*  all. 

Nor  is  that  which  is  most  contemptible  iji  the  sight  of 
men  tlic  least  valuable  in  rcahty.  \Vc  find  the  type  io 
the  latest  discoveries  of  science,  which  has  just  now  dis- 
covered that  all  manner  of  filth  and  putrefsction,  which 
nauseates  tlie  senses  even  of  the  brute  creation,  will  fur. 
nish  abundant  means  for  supplying  us  with  a  conunodity 
(indigo)  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  East,  and  could  only  be  reared  in  a  rich 
soil  and  a  warm,  genial  climate.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  gas-man's  lime-water,  which  was  so  abominable 
that  he  was  prohibited  from  either  committing  it  to  the 
sewers  or  burying  it  under  ground.  Necessity  compelled 
him  to  try  evaporation,  and  he  discovered  an  extremely 
useful  assistant  in  blowing  up  his  fires  and  preserving  his 
bars.    Now  he  does  not  want  to  get  rid  of  his  Ume-water. 

"  AVhat's  Smith  about  now  ?  "  says  a  Ubcral.  "  >\Tiat 
have  the  lU)crak  to  do  with  Joanna  Southcote  and  such 
trash  ;  let  us  cact  all  these  things  into  the  trough."  And 
who  is  to  clean  the  ti««gh  after  it  is  filled,  Mr.  Liberal  ? 
and  who  is  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  when  the  buried 
lime-water  ascends  in  vapour,  and  enters  the  nostrils  of 
the  hberals  above  groimd  ?     It  it  not  better  to  decompose 


the  lime>water,  and  to  extract  indigo  from  the  filth,  and 
thus  remove  the  corruption  and  increase  the  wealth  of 
society  by  one  and  the  same  act }  ^Vhat  say  you  to  this, 
Mr.  Liberal  ?  You  are  merely  a  scavenger,  afier  all ;  a 
scavenger,  too,  with  a  larger  stock  than  you  can  dispose 
of ;  for  your  liberaUsm  makes  filth  of  all  the  elements  of 
mind,  except  the  chaos  of  your  own  unarranged  ideas. 
And  if  you  cast  all  this  filth  into  the  trough,  we  fear  some 
moral  and  intellectual  plague  will  be  the  consequence. 
However,  you  entirely  overrate  your  power ;  you  are  just 
as  likely  to  be  the  patient  as  the  agent  in  this  affair  of  the 
trough,— to  be  cast  in,  as  to  cast,— unless  you  fall  into 
the  hands  of  men  of  sense,  who  will  decompose  the  tm. 
favoiuable  mixture  of  your  nature,  and  transform  you 
into  a  UNIVERSAL  CHEMisr.         THE  SHEPHERD. 

FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 

8ut,— I  have  read  the  AgricuUural  Magaxine,  and  am 
much  pleased  to  find  a  publication  professing  sentiments 
therein  contained,  patronized  by  gentlemen  of  such 
talent  and  influence  as  those  whose  names  I  see  attached 
to  the  work.  I  beg  to  observe  that  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  evidently  establiibed  on  real  patriotic  principles,  it 
will  be  most  sdrisable  to  abstain  from  any  discussion 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  mitkad  or  nuidirtct  the 
attention  of  the  labouring  public 

With  respect  to  taxe»--A«ar^  taxation  and  light  taxnm 
tUm  are  relative  terms:  many  a  man  is  oppressed  and 
ground  down  as  it  were  now,  by  paying  about  five 
pounds  a-year  in  uxes  under  a  vlllanous  contraction  of 
the  currency,  who  has  paid  twenty  pounds  a-year  with- 
out feeling  it  when  the  currency  bore  a  just  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  tlie  country.  So  it  is  with  the  price  of 
com;  hundreds  of  thousands  are  suffering  the  pains  of 
starvation  with  wheat  at  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  who 
lived  in  comfort  and  happiness  when  it  was  double  that 
price.  All  uxes  are  virtually  paid  in  the  produce  of  the 
country;  they  cannot  be  paid  by  any  other  means; 
money  is  merdy  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
paid ;  and  they  are  oppressive  or  not,  as  a  moderate  or 
exorbiunt  part  of  a  man's  labour  may  be  necessary  to 
procure  in  money  the  amount  of  those  taxes. 

It  shows  a  most  milky  weakness  to  expect  relief  by  a 
reduction  of  the  nominal  amount  of  taxes  when  the  real 
amount  is  increased  four  or  five-fold ;  the  people  have 
been  humbugged  by  reduction  of  Uxes  many  years,  and 
they  are  so  still,  when  it  is  evident  to  say  man  of  common 
sense,  who  thinks  upon  the  subject,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  been  reduced  at  least  one  half,  he  has  to 
give  four  or  five  times  sa  much  labour  for  taxes  now  as 
he  had  when  we  were  spending  more  than  one  hundred 
a-year!  J !  It  is  amazing  that  this  plain  self-evident  fact 
alone  does  not  at  once  strike  the  mind  of  every  man. 

It  is  now  weU  asceruined,  and  pretty  generaUy  under- 
stood, that  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  part  of  the  nation  go  hand  in  hand  together  ; 
therefore  it  is  immaterial,  and  not  worth  discussion, 
whether  the  prosperity  of  manufacturers  srises  from  the 
prosperity  of  farmers,  or  vice  i«r«<J ;  but,  as  England  is 
an  importer  of  com,  and  an  exporter  of  manufactures. 
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it  follows  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  that  the  prospe- 
rity of  farmers  is  in  consequence  of,  and  not  the  cause  of, 
the  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures. 

I  perceive  a  part  of  your  columns  is  occupied  in 
examinations  about  the  evils  arising  from  machinery 
worked  by  steam.  Whether  injurious  or  not,  that  art  is 
brought  into  existence,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  stop 
it ;  if  put  down  in  one  country,  it  would  rise  up  in  ano- 
ther, therefore  it  is  irrevocably  fixed  so  long  as  civilized 
society  is  held  together ;  so  that  when  seeking  a  remedy 
for  present  evils,  we  must  leave  steam-engines  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  I  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  ob- 
serving that  a  new  era  is  arising  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  anc^  that  there  are  axioms  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  mathematics,  some  of  which  I  will  enumerate:  1st.  A 
free  country  can  never  be  oppressed  by  heal  taxation 
so  long  as  no  able-bodied  man  is  found  in  it  wanting  em- 
ployment. 2nd.  Prices  are  always  in  proportion  to  the 
money  in  circulation.  3d.  A  National  Debt  can  never  be 
greater  than  the  country's  means  of  paying  it.  4th.  All 
money  borrowed  by  government  is  money  lent  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  people  have  only  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  money  borrowed  instead  of  the  money  itself. 
5th.  A  country's  debt  can  never  increase  without  the 
means  of  paying  that  debt  increasing  in  an  equal  ratio. 
6th.  Government  have  the  means,  through  the  agency  of 
the  currency,  to  keep  prices  at  a  remunerating  standard, 
•without  fixing  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

These  axioms  are  as  clear  to  my  mind,  as  that  a  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
as  England  has  at  the  present  time  carried  its  mechanic 
srts  to  greater  perfection  than  at  any  former  period,  she 
has  the  means  of  affording  greater  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple now,  than  she  ever  had  before :  we  have  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  in  profusion 
around  us,  while  the  people  are  starving  for  want  of  food, 
and  farmers  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  their  custom— our 
shops  and  warehouses  are  overloaded  with  goods,  and  the 
people  are  without  clothing— stocking  makers  without 
stockings,  ahd  tailors  in  rags — was  ever  such  an  anomaly 
known  before  ?  And  all  for  want  of  maintaining  that  jujt 
proportion  between  the  produce  of  the  country  and  the 
circulating  medium,  which  Peel's  Bill  completely  de- 
stroyed: what  must  that  man  think  of  himself?  If  he 
be  not  callous  to  every  fseling  of  Immanity,  he  must  be 
stung  with  remorse.  If  that  due  proportion  were  main- 
tained, the  steam-engine  would  be  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings  ;  should  it  not  be  restored,  steam-engines  will 
ruin  the  country.  And  to  preserve  that  proportion  whilst 
we  have  a  gold  legal  tender  is  impossible.  Any  man  who 
has  paid  attention  to  the  evidence  before  the  different 
finance  Committees,  wiU  see  that  if  we  had  gold  enough 
this  week,  we  might  have  a  scarcity  next;  Rothschild, 
Baring,  Haldinand,  and  others,  proved  that  gold,  both 
com  and  bullion,  was  as  much  an  article  of  commerce  as 
any  of  our  manufactures ;  that  the  Bank  of  England 
could  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  gold  at  pleasure ;  that 
It  was  sent  out  of  the  country  in  enormous  quantities  to 
be  coined  into  foreign  money;  that  sending  a  few  wag- 
gon loads  of  sovereigns  out  of  the  country  was  thought  no 
more  of  by  the  Jews  and  Jobbers  than  a  farmer  thinks  of 


sending  a  load  of  barley  to  a  neighbouring  market  town. 
This,  and  a  great  deal  more,  will  be  found  proved,  by 
any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  as  the  legal  tender  is  the  measure  of  value  of 
all  marketable  articles,  the  property  of  every  man  is  at 
the  mercy,  in  some  degree,  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  monied  Jews  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries — quod  est  admodum  nefandum,  and  the  inde- 
structible nature  of  gold  will  render  this  wholesale  sys- 
tem of  swindling  permanent,  so  long  as  gold  remains  a 
legal  tender. 

To  obviate  this  evil,  and  fix  the  currency  of  this  coun- 
try upon  a  basis  co-secure  with  the  monarchy  itself,  no- 
thing more  is  wanting  than  to  make  the  legal  tender  to 
consist  of  the  paper  of  the  state ;  let  the  Government 
issue  a  hundred  millions  of  1/.  exchequer  bills,  and  make 
them  legal  tender,  and  make  that  sort  of  money  the  only 
legal  tender,  and  leave  the  trade  of  banking  quite  un- 
shackled, with  this  proviso,  that  all  bank  paper  should 
be  convertible  into  legal  tender  on  demand ;  let  Govern- 
ment do  this,  and  as  money  is  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
body  politic,  this  small  alteration  alone  in  our  financial 
system  would  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  every  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures;  and  would 
ultimately  afford  us  effectual  relief. 

I  would  risk  my  life  upon  the  successful  issue  of  this 
measure:  but  an  efficient  alteration  in  the  currency  will 
never  take  place,  so  long  as  the  public  press  is  galled  and 
warped  by  the  manacles  which  the  powerful  monied  in- 
terest and  political  partisans  have  put  upon  it.  Roths., 
child  has  boasted  for  years  that  the  newspaper  press  of 
Europe  is  subservient  to  him;  and  the  leading  Journal  of 
Europe,  as  its  Editor  impudently  called  it,  has  a  face 
with  a  very  dark  shade  among  the  English  negroes  who 
are  the  slaves  of  this  infernal  system;  and  the  only  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  which  these  hirelings  have  so  industri- 
ously disseminated,  is  the  wholesome  advice  of  a  free 
prets,  established  under  the  influence  of  pure  patriotism,. 

The  monied  interest,  as  it  is  called,  have  the  principal 
newspapers  of  Europe  under  their  control.  ^Fhigs, 
Tories,  and  Radicals,  have  their  papers ;  religious  secta- 
rians have  theirs  also:  and  what  is  most  lamentable, 
they  all  seem  to  have  conspired  together,  and  placed 
themselves  in  battle  array,  to  trample  upon  the  rights, 
insult  the  feelings,  and  blast  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  race ;  and  they,  poor 
devils,  tamely  lie  down  and  suffer  this  degrading  treat- 
ment, without  making  a  single  manly  effort  to  repel 
them,  although  they  have  the  means  within  their  grasp 
of  dispersing  their  oppressors  at  pleasure,  driving  them 
like  sheep  before  the  dogs,  and  scattering  them  in  all  di- 
rections: this  they  could  do  by  the  agency  of  the  press 
above  alluded  to. 

Local  papers  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  established  6y 
subscription  in  every  county  in  England,  which  might  be 
done  with  most  trifling  exertion  on  the  part  of  influen- 
tial men;  let  them  be  established  upon  the  principle,  and 
that  alone,  of  protecting  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interest— not  to  be  made  a  trade  of,  nor  prostituted 
to  par.ty  purposes ;  let  them  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
leave  no  profit  beyond  unavoidable  expenses  and  interest 
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of  capital  employed;  newspapers  of  this  sort  would  have 
most  extensive  circulation,  would  disseminate  sound 
patriotic  doctrine,  and  would  in  the  end  crown  our  efforts 
with  success.  Requesting  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in 
the  Agricultural  Magazine  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, I  ara,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  WARSOP. 
Nottingham,  Dec.  1,  1834. 

LETTERS   ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTEB    VI. 

''  AUerius  non  tit  qni  suus  esse  potest.*' — PARACIL50S. 
"  Be  not  a  copy  if  thou  canst  be  an  original." 

In  the  house  of  my  parents  there  was  a  room  called  the 
library,  the  walls  of  which  were  ornamented  with  prints, 
each  print  representing  the  effigies  of  some  learned  man. 
Here  lived  in  peaceful  harmony  men  of  the  most  opposite 
opinions,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Hogstraten  and  Servetus, 
Dante  and  Pope  Boniface,  Cujace  and  Puffendorf, 
Machiavelli  and  Savonarola,  Wicliff,  and  Cardinal  Bellar- 
min,  Galen  and  Van  Helmont,  and  many  others  whom 
I  scarcely  can  recollect.  Yet,  among  this  worthy  assem- 
bly, there  was  a  man  whose  countenance  is  constantly 
present  to  my  imagination,  namely,  Theophrastus  Bom. 
basta  Paracelsu  s. 

The  reason  why  this  man's  physiognomy  made  such  a 
powerful  impression  upon  my  mind  is  not  aorouch  owing 
to  the  originality  of  his  features  as  to  the  originality  of 
the  motto  which  is  annexed  to  bis  print ;  which  motto 
pleased  me  so  much  that  I  adopted  it  u  my  own.  To 
this  circunistance  I  owe  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  Nature.  It  is  quite  natural  that,  fond  as 
I  was  of  the  motto  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  was  also 
interested  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  him  by 
reading  his  works,  his  life,  his  opinions.  This  study  in- 
volved me  in  a  series  of  researches  of  the  most  curious 
kind ;  and  I  must  candidly  tonfess  that  I  regard  Para- 
celsus as  one  of  my  greatest  benefactors.  From  him  I 
learnt  to  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  great  book  of  Nature ; 
he  taught  me  to  dispose  of  the  pretendetl  wis<lom  of  the 
schools,  and  to  strive  to  become  myself  a  master  of  that 
philosophy  which  does  not  deal  with  empty  names  and 
forms,  but  draws  its  nourishing  milk  from  the  evcrflow- 
ing,  refreshing  brook  of  life. 

Paracelsus  is  the  father  of  modern  chemistry,  and  of 
the  science  of  magnetism ;  he  has  shareil  with  all  men  of 
genius  the  fate  of  being  persecuted  and  misrepresentefl 
by  his  contemporaries.  I  have  visited  his  tomb  in  Salz- 
burg. Over  his  tomb  hangs  his  portrait,  over  which  is 
the  motto,  whicli  I  have  adopted  as  my  own,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  letter. 

To-day  I  will  entertain  my  readers  with  the  pheno. 
mena  of  magnetic  or  telluric  treatment.  I  know  that 
my  statements  will  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  being 
either  a  deceiver  or  a  dupe ;  yet  I  stand  boldly  as  the 
defender  of  truth  ;  I  relate  not  opinions,  but  facts;  for 
these  facts  I  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  physicians  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  Holland,  but  I  have  also  my  own  ex- 
perience.    I  have  myself  exercised  this  art  for  five  years. 


and  collected  a  great  number  of  data,  which  I  shall  lay 
before  the  public  in  some  future  letters.  Indeed,  I  am 
so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  that  I  offer  my- 
self to  treat  magnetically  any  case  of  disease  that  should 
be  entrusted  to  my  care.  I  will  show  to  the  pubUc  that 
all  the  phenomena  are  not  only  possible,  but  true. 

The  magnetical  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  will,  by  manipulation,  and  by  the 
baquet,  or  other  solar  or  telluric  influences  of  those  sub- 
stances, the  diagram  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  letter. 
Each  of  these  means  may  produce  the  same  phenomena, 
but  the  phenomena  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  ;  and  indeed  they  are  varying  almost  in  every 
individual,  both  in  intensity  and  in  form. 

But  since  all  diversity  m  Nature  has  a  tendency  to 
uniformity  and  unity,  the  differences  may  be  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  systematic  classification.  The  most  general 
result  of  the  magnetic  treatment  is  the  cure  of  all  diseases, 
even  of  those  tliat  have  hitherto  bafHed  the  skill  of  me- 
dical art. 

The  diseases  of  the  sensitive  and  reproductive  systems 
are  those  which  have  offere<l  the  most  luminous  instances 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  telluric  treatment ;  all  sorts  of  ner- 
Tous  diseases,  tetanus,  St. \'itus'sdance,  epilepsy,  paralysis 

Seneral  and  partial,  tic  doloreux,  convulsions,  blindness, 
eafness,  lameness,  all  forms  of  scrofula,  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  all  sorts  of  hemorrhoids  and  constipations,  and 
fevers.  All  these  species  of  diseases  have  disappeared 
under  the  magnetic  treatment,  either  without  any  critical 
revolotion  or  metastasis,  or  by  means  of  critical  perspira. 
tions,  issues,  &c.  For  instance,  a  lady,  who,  for  seven 
years,  had  suffered  mortal  pains  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  violent  migrane,  was  perfectly  restored  to  health 
by  means  of  animal  magnetism,  this  treatment  causing  an 
erysipilaa,  wliich  had  been  improperly  cured,  to  reappear. 
A  similar  instance  of  improperly.cured  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, that  cause<l  monthly  epileptic  attacks,  was  disco, 
vered  by  magnetism.  After  a  few  weeks  telluric 
treatment  under  the  baquet,  the  cutaneous  disease  re> 
appeared,  and  the  patient  was  cure<l  of  epilepsy ; 
by  continuing  the  magnetic  treatment,  the  cutaneous 
disease  was  also  subdued. 

But  in  most  instances  the  magnetic  treatment  causes 
other  phenomena.  The  first  degree  of  magnetical  action 
shows  itself  by  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  nauMS,  or  yawning. 
The  second  degree  shows  itself  to  the  patient  by  his  being 
coropellecl  to  shut  his  eyes.  Sometimes,  after  two  or  three 
days  treatment,  the  patient  falls  asleep,  overpowered  by 
the  magnetic  influence. 

Third  degree. — The  sleep  l)ccomes  more  intenee,  and 
begins  to  trsBform  itself  into  somnambulism.  In  this 
state  the  patient  is  opening  and  shutting  his  eyes  as  if  in 
a  convuluve  state ;  ne  begins  to  be  insensible  for  any 
thing  around  him  except  for  the  magnetiser;  he  begins 
to  contract  the  hps  as  if  to  speak,  but  he  is  unable  to 
do  so. 

Fourth  degree.— The  telluric  life  manifests  itself  by  a 
deeper  somnambulism  ;  the  patient  l)egins  to  speak  some 
brolcen  words,  and  to  direct  the  mo<le  of  manipulation  ; 
his  first  want  is  for  magnetic  water. 

Fifth  degree. — Confirmed  somnambulism.  The  som- 
nambulist begins,  as  it  were,  to  live  his  second 
life ;  the  strongest  sympathy  towards  the  magnetiser 
shows  itself;  the  voice  becomes  more  harmonious,  the 
language  purer;  the  antipathy  towards  other  persons 
present  shows  itself  also.  In  these  stages  the  sensitive 
and  perceptive  faculties  forsake  tlie  usual  organs,  and 
concentrate  themselves  in  one  focus,  the  plexus  Solaris. 
(The  plexus  solaria  it  a  kind  of  bundle  of  nerves,  united 
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in  a  kind  of  globes^  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach),  A  word  spoken  to  this  part 
is  heard  by  the  somnambulist,  though  the  loudest  sounds 
have  no  effect  upon  his  ear.  In  this  stage  the  somnam- 
bulist begins  to  acquire  the  power  of  examining  himself;  it 
is  the  first  stage  of  instinctive  self-intuition.  Many  have 
decided  with  the  accuracy  of  a  dissector  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  their  body,  and  indicated  the  site  of  their  disease ; 
they  have  determined  before-hand  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  course  of  their  cure,  and  foretold  the  attacks  se- 
veral months  before  to  a  minute. 

Sixth  degree. — All  those  phenomena  announced  before 
in  a  more  intense  degree.  In  this  state  the  somnambulist 
is  able  to  prescribe  for  himself  and  for  others. 

Seventh  degree. — The  last  degree  is  that  of  the  ecstacy 
or  clairevoyance.  This  stage,  though  the  rarest,  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful.  The  somnambulist  does  not  only 
hear,  but  also  sees  and  smells  with  the  stomach.  Some- 
times he  sees  and  smells  with  the  finger-tips  and  with 
the  crown  of  the  head.  • 

Time  and  space  have  no  more  limits  for  the  perceptive 
faculties.  They  view  things  passing  at  a  distance,  and 
foretell  things  which  have  to  pass  in  the  future.  The 
dependence  under  which  they  have  been  placed  under 
the  magnetiser,  seems  to  change  into  a  powerful  action 
and  reaction ;  so  that  often  they  read  the  magnetiser's 
most  secret  thoughts.  Sometimes  the  two  beings  seem 
to  have  but  one  thought ;  in  this  state  the  somnambulists 
do  not  only  predict  and  prescribe  their  cure,  but  also  they 
prescribe  the  cure  of  others  who  Uve  at  a  great  distance. 
But  how  will  our  readers  startle  when  I  tell  them  that 
the  somnambulists,  in  this  state,  have  also  caused  distant 
persons  to  see  their  apparitions,  and  to  have  exercised 
their  magic  inflaence  over  distant  friends,  so  as  to  advise 
them  in  visions  of  threatening  dangers  !  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  this  stage  is  the  highly  religious  feeling  that  is 
evinced  in  them. 

The  spiritual  life,  as  feeling  itself  free  from  the  en- 
chaining form  to  which  it  is  bound,  seems  to  soar  higher 
and  higher  to  the  living  source  of  life  and  of  bliss,  that  is, 
the  soul  of  souls,  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  whose 
life  is  creation,  intelligence,  and  love,  and  whose  existence 
is  manifested  in  its  bipolar  revelation. 

O  that  I  could  bring  before  the  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers the  somnambulists  in  their  degree  of  ecstacy,  and 
ask  them  where  is  that  unfeeling,  fatal  goddess,  which 
they  call  Nature,  or  where  is  that  tormenting,  evil  prin- 
ciple, whom  blind  fanaticism  worships  as  God  ! 

O  there  is  a  God  •,  but  God  is  tlie  One  : 
He  is  tiie  life,  the  love,  and  the  light. 
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SOUTHCOTIANS. 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — On  reading  No.21,  Jan.  17th,  on  the  Southcotian 
Doctrine,  I  was  much  struck  with  many  of  your  observa- 
tions, as  the  sense  of  them  came  so  near  to  the  words  of  the 
Spirit  that  visited  Joanna  Southcote,  whose  works  I  have 
in  my  possession,  and  some  which  have  ne^er  yet  been 
printed.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  conceive,  taking 
the  world  at  large,  the  existing  order  of  things  is  about  to 
have  a  change,  and  that  mankind  will  bend  to  that  which 
shall  prove  to  be  good.  If  this  is  your  idea,  so  said  the 
Spirit  to  Joanna  Southcote  in  the  year  1805,  from  a 
simple  type,  wherein  the  Spirit  said,  '^  Men  under  their 
different  forms  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  once  good, 
as  cucumbers  are  good  if  plucked  in  season,  but  good  for 
nothing  if  left  too  long  on  the  ground,  and  are  rotten.  Just 
so,"  said  the  Spirit,  "are  the  different  creeds;  now/,Gocf, 
am  about  to  duxnge  all,  and  inake  man  as  I  first  made  him, 
good,  very  good.  The  different  sects  are  out  of  season,  and 
rotten  by  their  own  prejudice  in  favour  of  theirown  creeds, 
and  will  not  receive  the  truth  now  handed  to  them." 
This  appears  to  me  to  your  reasoning  thoughts  on  the 
present  appearances  in  the  world,  and  from  which  you 
conceive  there  will  be  two  opposite  principles  at  work,  as 
opposite  to  each  other  as  the  poles,  one  of  which  will 
carry  the  palm.  This  must  be  done  then  in  the  broad 
face  of  day,  and  the  Lord  has  ordered  us,  who  believe 
in  the  divine  mission  of  Joanna  Southcote,  not  to  use 
any  of  our  own  wisdom,  but  to  fight  with  the  words  of 
the  Spirit,  given  to  his  handmaid  Joanna.  We  now 
joyfully  come  forward  to  meet  the  world,  being  fully  con- 
vinced, if  we  wield  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  aright,  it  will 
cut  down  all  opposed  to  it.  Under  this  impression  my 
motto  is,  "  Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease." 
The  communication  enclosed  which  I  have  sent  you 
wiUfullyjustify  my  motto.  THOS.  MALBY,  Sen. 
22d  Jan.  1835. 

[We  insert  Mr.  Malby's  letter  with  pleasure,  but  he 
must  excuse  us  from  inserting  the  long  communication 
from  Joanna's  writings.  We  have  all  the  published 
works  of  Joanna  in  our  possession  ;  we  have  read  them, 
and  are  quite  as  familiar  with  all  the  Southcotian  doc- 
trines as  with  those  of  the  old  school  of  Christianity,  but 
we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  the  minds  of  our 
readers  for  such  a  species  of  food,  which  we  ourselves  can 
easily  digest,  but  against  which  the  public  stomach  al- 
ways rises  at  first  sight.  Mr.  Malby  and  his  friends  (we 
also  call  them  our  friends  till  they  prove  otherwise) 
should  remember  what  havoc  has  been  played  in  the 
Church  of  the  Woman  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  her  no- 
minal followers,  boring  the  "  word"  into  unwilling  ears, 
and  raving,  and  screanjing,  and  canting,  in  all  places, 
and  under  all  circumstances  ;  thinking  to  accomphsh  by 
blind  enthusiasm  alone,  what  nothing  but  moderation 
and  a  sound  mind  can  ever  succeed  in  effecting.  Witness 
the  folly  of  Mr.  Halhed  in  Parliament  in  the  case  of 
Richard  Brothers ;  witness  the  prepossessions  and  foolish 
reasonings  of  the  behevers  in  respect  to  their  Mother's 
death,  and  the  appearance  of  the  child ;  witness  the  folly 
of  George  Turner's  followers  in  1817,  when  they  ex- 
pected the  nation  to  be  suddenly  revolutionized,  and 
themselves  as  suddenly  exalted  ;  and  let  them  compare 
these  and  many  other  similar  events  with  what  their 
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*'  Mother"  has  told  them — that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  come  in  a  very  simple  mamier ;  so  simple^  that 
men  should  say,  "  What  fools  we  all  were  not  to  per. 
ceive  it !" 

All  those  who  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  Nature 
must  be  confounded.  God  is  the  God  of  Nature.  The 
iKHrd  rejoices  in  his  works  and  in  his  laws,  which  are  the 
laws  of  Nature  ;  and  these  laws  will  bring  round  the  great 
deliverance  without  any  of  those  marvellous  occurrences 
which  many  look  for.  Nor  are  the  Southcotians  alone 
to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  They  will  do 
an  important  work  we  allow  ;  more,  much  more,  than  the 
world  are  aware  of;  but  their  work  is  but  part  of  a  whole, 
and  until  they  join  tliat  part  to  the  universal  mass,  they 
will  be  in  a  state  of  deep  somnambuhsm  or  mental  delu. 
fion,  with  all  the  features  of  truth,  and  many  of  the  ful- 
filments of  partial  predictions.  When  Gotl  made  the 
woman,  he  brought  her  to  the  man,  and  the  man  said, 
"  this  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  Re- 
velation is  the  woman,  hut  science  is  the  male,  and  until 
revelation  effects  a  marriage-union  with  science,  both  par- 
ties arc  in  utter  darkness. 

Our  friend  says  that  the  Spirit  has  ordered  them  not  to 
use  any  other  weapons  but  those  of  the  \Voraan'8  revela- 
tions. Does  he  know  who  the  Woman  is  ?  Joanna  is 
Joh.  Anna,  the  Grace  of  God.  Let  him  use  the  spirit  of 
Anna,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  grace,  ofgentlenesa,  and  lore, 
which  will  teach  him  the  doctrine  of  social  union  and 
brotherhood;  but  let  him  not  mistake  the  type  for  the 
substance ;  this  is  the  error  of  all  former  creeds.  They 
have  all  been  erected  upon  the  principle  of  individualism 
or  idolatry  ;  attaching  so  mucli  importance  to  the  persons 
of  men  and  women  that  th«y  have  unconsciously  aposta- 
tized from  one  of  the  sublimcst  features  of  their  own 
doctrines,  namelv,  the  nniveraality  of  the  Spirit  "  Curs- 
ed is  the  man  wiio  tnuteth  in  man,  or  maketh  flesh  his 
hope."  "  Cease  ye  ftoxtk  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of  .*"  The 
meaning  of  these  words  is  obvious ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
principles,  not  of  persons — of  Ged,  not  of  man.  Every 
principle  is  God,  because  every  principle  is  a  law  of  Na- 
ture. To  follow  princioles,  therefore,  is  to  follow  God, 
and  to  worship  God.  To  follow  bad,  and  false,  and  ex- 
clusive principles,  is  to  follow  the  God  of  this  world  ; 
but  to  follow  good,  true,  and  universal  principles,  is  to 
follow  the  God  of  the  world  to^omc.  To  cast  ofl^  oar 
own  wisdom,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  to  abandon  in- 
dividualism ;  and  to  follow  universallsm  is  the  same  thing 
as  clothing  ourselves  with  the  whole  armour  of  God. 
This  is  tne  end ;  all  previous  sects,  creeds,  fee,  are 
merely  types  and  harbingers  of  the  Uxiversal  Word. 

Of  these  types  there  was  one  originated  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  Anne  Lee,  a  pro- 
phetess, who,  after  suffering  much  persecution  in  Lan- 
cashire,  embarked  for  America  with  her  followers,  and 
founded  the  sect  of  Shakers  in  the  New  ^Vorl^l.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  new  system  of  Christianity 
which  exists.  Of  course,  as  a  type,  it  is  full  of  imper- 
fections; but  the  brotherhood,  community  of  interest,  in- 
dustry, prosperity,  and  stability,  which  characterite  the 
institution,  place  it  in  the  very  roremost  ranks  of  the  mil- 
lennial precursors.  It  is  merely  a  political  type,  however  ; 
no  new  truth  was  made  known  to  it.  The  Southcotians 
are  very  different ;  they  are  infinitely  divided— have  no 
brothernooil  amongst  tnem  ;  but  tltey  have  a  progressive 
principle  in  their  church,  which  the  others  have  not ; 
which,  while  it  benefits  them  not  in  a  temporal  sense, 
will  by-and-bj  make  the  mo«lerate  and  enlightened 
amongst  them  extremely  useful  and  successful  reformers. 


But  there  are  furious  bigots  in  the  flock,  M-ho  think  them- 
selves h(^er  than  all  others,  and  wiser  than  all  others. 
.  These  are  the  dross,  the  fuel  of  the  great  conflagration  of 
evil,  which  is  just  b^inning  to  overspread  the  world  of 
morality,  faith,  and  inteUigence. — £d.] 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  «  WOMAN." 

NO.  II. 

Last  week  but  one  we  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Woman,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  comple- 
tion of  the  sexual  character  of  revelation  and  prepress;  and 
so  exceedingly  simple  and  evident  to  those  who  have 
studied  nature  iu  this  systematic  manner,  that  they  must 
see  at  once  the  necessity  of  such  a  doctrine  to  terminate 
the  career  of  the  old  system  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Of  infidelity  and  mere  rationalism,  remember,  we  are 
not  speaking  at  present.  We  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  We  are  tracing  the  progress  of  revelation  in 
its  distinct  and  independent  character,  having  no  con- 
nexion whatsoever  with  the  political  or  scientific  world. 
Revelation  and  mysticism  are  a  distinct  department  of  Na- 
ture. Being  the  very  opposite  pole  to  rationalism,  or  mate- 
rial science,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  should  always 
be  conducted  by  the  poor  and  illiterate.  And  this  has 
been  the  case  m  all  ages.  All  prophets,  apostles,  and 
great  religious  reformers,  were  poor  and  illiterate,  espe- 
cially when  they  professed  to  have  direct  revelations. 
The  reformation  of  Protestantism  was  a  reformation  of 
criticiam,  not  a  revelation. 

Hence  it  follows  that  learning,  Ecience,  elegance  of 
speech, and  artificial  nicety  of  reasoning,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  line  of  progress.  These  belong  to  what 
we  nuiycall  rationalism.  Accordingly  we  find  very  great 
inaccuracy  of  language,  bad  taste,  disconnected  sen- 
tencctj and  illogical  conclusions,  universally  characteristic 
of  all  inspired  writings.  The  language  of  the  Bible  is 
well  known  to  all,  and  the  original  is  worse  than  the 
translation.  Of  the  Hebrew  we  can  say  little,  for  we 
have  no  other  book  to  compare  it  with ;  but  the  Greek  ia 
as  much  inferior  to  polite,  classical  Greek,  as  Scotch  is  to 
English.  The  fverbsl  faults  of  the  Bible  are  very  re. 
ipectably  covered  by  our  beautiful  EngUsh  translation  ; 
mit  its  logical  faults  could  not  be  concealed,  and  these  are 
very  glaring.  'NFhere,  for  instance,  could  we  find  a  more 
unmeaning  sentence  than  the  following: — "  There  is  no 
end  of  all  the  people,  cyen  of  all  that  have  been  before 
them.  They  also  that  come  after  shall  not  rejoice  in  him".' 
Eccles.  iv.  16  ;  or  where  could  you  find  a  more  foolish 
and  illiterate  sentence  tlun  this  of  Moses:— >"  Ye  shall 
be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen, 
and  no  man  shall  buy  you"  ?  Deut.  xxviii.  68.  These 
are  merely  spedincns  of  hundreds,  thousands  of  others, 
that  might  be  entunerated,  which  are  irrefragable  evi- 
dence to  all  but  sworn  enemies  to  plain  truth,  that  the 
Uterary  and  logical  character  of  revelation  is  of  a  very 
inferior  character.  It  has  a  peculiar  forte  of  its  own, 
however  ;  it  excels  in  glowing  descriptions  of  futiuity, 
and  in  richness  of  poetic  imagery.  In  other  words,  it 
excels  in  imagination,  and  is  deficient  in  reason. 

These  remarka  we  have  made  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  ft^lowa  respecting  the  writings  of  modern  nro- 

{>hei8,  who  have  generally  been  despised  more  for  their 
angaage  than  for  any  other  deficiency.  But  it  was 
always  a  true  saying,  that  a  "  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country."  Why  ?  Because  in  reality  he  is  a 
mere  simpleton)  and  only  becomes  sublime  and  reverend 
by  the  influence  of  the  unknown,  and  the  power  of  the 
imagination. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  we  ask  what  Mfef 
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thority  the  bishops  and  Christian  world  had  to  reject  the 
mission  of  Joanna  Southcote?  It  was  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  infidels  should  reject  it ;  for  they  have  en- 
tirely desertedj  both  really  and  nominally,  the  sphere  of 
thought  in  which  she  moved ;  and  as  she  had  proceeded 
almost  as  far  as  possible  in  the  opposite  direction  of  poli- 
tics and  science,  they  were  more  likely  to  listen  to  a 
voice  from  the  wilderness  of  Gobi,  than  to  the  incoherent 
illogical  effusions  of  such  a  seer  of  visions.  But  the 
bishops,  to  whom  revelation  professionally  belongs, 
would  not  even  enquire,  they  would  not  grant  her  a 
hearing.  She  professed  to  have  a  message  from  God; 
they  would  not  listen.  She  promised  to  give  them  evi- 
dence; they  treated  her  with  scorn,  and  would  not 
answer  her  letters.  Therefore  wrath  was  pronounced 
upon  them  and  the  church.  In  this,  at  least,  the  old 
lady  will  be  found  a  true  prophetess. 

Now  all  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  of 
prophets  in  all  ages.  They  were  all  contemptible  to  the 
great  men  of  the  day.  The  people  for  a  time  abetted 
the  great  in  their  persecution;  by-and-by  the  perse- 
cutors fell  into  contempt,  and  the  memory  of  their  vic- 
tims was  treated  with  popular  favour.  "  That  which 
has  been  shall  be  again,  for  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun." 

Joanna  herself  was  as  illiberal  antl  intolerant  as  those 
who  persecuted  her.  Her  followers  are  equally  in- 
tolerant and  bigoted  as  herself.  All  men  and  women 
must  be  illiberal  and  uncharitable  until  they  become 
Universalists.  In  fact,  as  the  progress  of  faith  moves 
on,  it  seems  to  catch  more  and  more  of  this  peculiarity  of 
exclusiveness.  However,  there  is  one  kind  atonement 
which  the  Southcotians  have  made  for  their  other  faults, 
and  that  is  the  entire  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments,  which  are  designed  for  devils  {evil  princi- 
ples) alone,  and  not  for  men  and  women. 

In  analysing  this  church,  we  care  not  for  the  indivi- 
dual opinions  contained  in  it ;  they  are  all  as  foolish  as 
Folly  himself.  We  look  merely  to  the  writings,  which 
we  regard  as  divine,  and  by  these  writings  we  are  willing 
to  stand  or  fall,  and  yield  when  we  are  beat  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Joanna.  The  marrow  of  the  doctrine  we  shall 
very  soon  bring  out,  and  then  our  readers  will  perceive 
its  use  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  P.  A.  S. 

TO  The  editor  of  tue  shepherd. 

"  Sib, — Pardon  a  woman,  an  ardent  admirer  of  your 
production,  seeking  truth,  and  taking  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing you.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Shepherd 
I  have  never  failed  to  read  it,  when  circumstances  would 
permit  me.  The  truth  of  its  doctrines  I  am  prepared 
to  confirm  by  the  same  book  from  which  you  draw  your 
conclusions.  The  thoughts  your  Sheplierd  is  intended  to 
convey  were  mine  long  before  that  admirable  little  work 
made  its  appearance ;  and  pardon  me.  Sir,  when  I  say 
that  I  felt  a  little  envy  at  your  giving  publicity  to  my 
ideas  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  for  myself; 
and  yet.  Sir,  I  differ  from  you  on  two  material  points." 

P.  A.  S.  then  proceeds  to  argue,  in  a  very  correct  and 
intelligible  manner,  in  opposition,  as  she  supposes,  to  our 
views^of  the  progress  of  mankind.  But  we  are  quite  of 
the  same  mind  as  herself;  we  never  said  that  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  millennium,  or  in- 
deed ever  destroyed,  or  that  man  would  ever  attain  to 
perfection.  In  speaking,  at  an  evening  lecture,  of  the 
number  seven,  we  observed  that,  at  the  end  of  the  mil- 
lennium, some  new  dispensation  or  reorganization  of  the 
world  would,  in  all  probability,  take  place :  we  compared 


it  to  the  musical  octave,  and  adduced  the  20th  chapter  of 
Revelation  as  a  scriptural  proof,  which  says,  "And, 
when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be 
loosed  out  of  his  prison,  &c."  But  we  never  presumed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Her  reasoning 
is  equally  correct  in  respect  to  a  sentence  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Shepherd,  where  we  said  that  ''men 
had  shed  their  blood  for  opinion  in  all  ages,  and 
will  do  so  for  ever;"  that  is,  if  there  be  no  uniting  doc- 
trine to  reconcile  them ;  but  we  always  teach  in  the 
Shepherd  that  they  will  be  reconciled.  P.  A.  S.  ought  to 
have  known  this,  and  taken  the  sentence  as  conditional. 
Having  m^de  these  remarks,  and  entirely  agreeing  with  our 
correspondent — at  the  same  time  pleased  with  the  interest 
she  takes  in  the  subject,  and  the  knowledge  she  possesses^ 
we  do  not  require  to  publish  her  letter.  P.  A.  S.  has 
been  in  the  school  of  the  prophets — so  much  the  better  ; 
but  she  ought  to  have  known  that  a  woman  could  not 
propound  the  doctrine  of  universalism  before  a  man.  A 
woman  will  finish  it.     There  is  no  occasion  for  envy. 

Chips  of  the  Old  Block. — Every  evening  during 
Lent  the  young  children  of  Greek  families  go  to  the  door 
of  the  Christian  houses,  and  with  a  monotonous  chaunt, 
which  might  be  taken  for  lamentation,  demand  wood,  or 
money  to  buy  wood.  "  Give,  give,"  they  say,  "  and  next 
year  your  children  will  be  married,  and  their  days  will 
be  prosperous,  and  you  will  live  long  to  witness  their 
happiness."  The  wood  that  these  children  ask  is  de- 
signed to  burn  the  Jews.  It  is  on  the  evening  of  Holy 
Thursday  that  the  young  Greeks  kindle  their  fires,  [and 
every  little  troop  has  its  own  pile.  They  dress  a  straw 
figure  in  the  Jewish  costume,  and  the  victim  in  effigy  is 
then  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  amid  shouts  and 
hisses.  The  children  deliberate  gravely  on  the  kind  of 
punishment  to  which  the  Israelite  should  be  condemned  ; 
some  say,  "  Crucify  him,  he  has  crucified  Jesus ;"  others, 
"Cut  off  his  beard  and  his  hands,  and  then  behead  him;" 
others,  "  Cut  him  down — tear  him  to  pieces,  for  he  has 
slain  our  God."  The  chief  of  the  troop  then  interferes ; 
"  What  need  is  there,"  he  says,  "  to  have  recourse  to  all 
these  punishments  ?  Is  there  not  a  fire  kindled .?  Burn 
the  Jew."  The  imaginary  Jew  is  then  cast  into  the 
flames,  and  the  children  exclaim;  "  O  fire,  fire,  spare  him 
not ;  devour  him ;  he  has  buffeted  Jesus  Christ,  he  has 
nailed  his  hands  and  his  feet ;"  and  the  children  thus 
enumerate  all  the  sufferings  which  the  Jews  made  our 
Saviour  endure.  When  the  victim  is  consumed,  they 
throw  the  ashes  to  the  winds  with  bitter  execrations,  and 
each  returns  home  satisfied  that  he  has  taken  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  Christ.  Have  not  such  customs  their 
character  imprinted  on  them  ^ — and  do  they  not  give  rise 
to  very  serious  reflections  ? — Travels  in  Palestine  by  M. 
Poujoulat.  

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

A  Lecture  upon  Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. — Admittance  Free. 

CORRESPONDENTS.  " 

Having  another  correspondent  on  the  same  subject  for  next 
week,  we  hope  a  Barker  of  our  Flock  will  excuse  us  this 
week, 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fieids. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  are  very  apt  to  be  misunderstootl,  merely  because 
our  mode  of  reasoning  is  somewhat  singular.  When  we 
speak  well  or  ill  of  particular  systems  and  institutions, 
our  language  must  always  admit  of  large  qualifications 
and  exceptions  ;  for  there  is  no  institution  founded  upon 
the  individual  or  exclusive  system  which  does  not  contain 
within  it  much  of  both  good  and  evil.  In  our  last  we 
used  some  language  which  might  be  interpreted  by  our 
readers  as  implying  a  reprobation  or  contempt  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  those  societies  which  aim  at  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  foreign  countries,  and  per- 
haps many  concluded  that  we  utterly  despised  them,  and 
regarded  them  as  more  pernicious  than  beneficial.  If  so, 
they  were  much  mistaken  ;  we  are  much  more  liberal 
and  universal  in  our  views  than  to  confine  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  a 
little  sect,  which  monopolizes  truth  and  humanity  to 
itself.     Progress  and  truth  are  universal. 

Notwithsunding  the  ungenerous  and  sectarian  views 
of  those  societies  (the  Missionary,  Bible,  and  Tract  So- 
cieties), and  our  firm  persuasion  of  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  whole  mystical  fabric,  which  they  assiduously  sup. 
port,  we  regard  with  peculiar  interest  and  satisfaction  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  hail  their  success 
as  an  omen  of  future  goo<l.  They  are  the  glory  of  our 
own  and  other  Christian  lands.  But  our  readers  will  un- 
dersund  our  meaning  better  after  we  have  given  them  a 
few  extracts  from  the  reports.  As  our  limits  are  very 
confined,  we  siiall  Uke  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
the  "  Religious  Tract  Society"  alone. 

This  Society  was  establi8he<l  in  1799,  and  circulates  in 
about  Kventy-five  different  languages  the  immense  num- 
ber of  fifteen  millions  of  tracts  and  little  books,  &c., 
per  annum,  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  is  to  the 
foreign  circulation  alone  that  we  wish  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention,  as  that  is  what  we  call  the  good  depart- 
ment of  the  society's  operations.  Abroad,  they  are  the 
movement  party — innovatort ;  at  home,  they  are  the  stag- 
nant party — supporters  of  error  and  corruption.  The 
difference  is  infinite. 

We  quote  from  the  thirty-third  annual  Report  (1832) 
the  following,  respecting  the  Burmese,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting : — 

"  The  Burmans,"  remarks  Dr.  Judson,  "  are  a  reading 
people,  beyond  almost  any  other  eastern  nation.  Pro- 
bably nine-tenths  of  the  male  population  throughout  the 
country  can  read.  |They  are  also  a  careful,  deliberate  peo- 
ple, who  turn  a  thing  over  many  times  before  they  take 


it.  They  are  not  disposed  to  give  much  credit  to  the 
words  of  a  missionary  ;  but  when  a  "  tract"  is  put  into 
their  hands,  they  wrap  it  up  carefully,  deposit  it  in  a  fold 
of  the  waistclotli  or  turban,  carry  it  home  to  their  village, 
however  distant,  and  when  a  leisure  evening  occurs,  the 
family  lamp  is  produced  ;  the  man,  his  wife,  and  rela- 
tions gather  around,  and  the  contents  of  the  new  writing 
receive  a  full  discussion.  I  neetl  not  add,  that  such  a 
people  present  the  strongest  claims  upon  tract  societies. 
One  press  at  Maulmein  has  been  in  operation  about  a 
year ;  but  such  is  the  demand  at  both  our  stations,  and 
every  where,  that  Mr.  Bennett,  our  printer,  who  came 
out  with  the  hope  of  speedily  printing  the  New  Testa- 
men t,  sees  himself  every  moment  farther  removed  from 
the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  Our  tracts  are  pervading 
the  whole  country,  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  borders  of  Cassay  to 
the  most  southern  village  of  British  Pegu." 

One  preis  cannot  supply  the  demands,  and  Dr.  Judson 
himself  requires  1000  per  week,  for  persons  who  call  at 
his  house.  More  printers  and  presses  have  been  sent  out. 
The  Rev.  Jonathan  Wade  writes  that  the  natives  come 
for  tracts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  de- 
mand is  much  greater  than  the  missionaries  can  supply. 

"  We  frequently  hear  with  what  avidity  they  are  read 
in  those  places  which  they  have  reached.  Numbers  who 
live  several  days'  journey  from  this  place  have  called,  and 
said, '  We  hare  heard  the  fame  of  this  religion,  and  are 
come  to  hear  and  get  books.'  " 

"  At  Rangoon,"  says  Dr.  Judson,  "  is  a  pagoda  where 
the  Bunnana  believe  several  real  hairs  of  Guadama  are 
enshrinetl :  here  they  hold  an  annual  festival.  During 
the  last  festival  I  have  given  away  nearly  ten  thousand 
tracts,  giving  to  none  but  those  who  asked  ;  and  I  should 
have  given  away  double  the  number  could  I  have  obtained 
sufficient  supplies.  I  presume  there  were  six  thousand 
appUcants  at  my  house,  and  their  remarks  and  enquiries 
were  often  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  Some  of  them 
come  tttv  or  three  montht'  journey,  from  the  borders  of 
Siam  and  China.  '  ?ir,'  said  a  pilgrim,  '  we  hear  that 
there  is  an  eternal  hell ;  we  are  afraid  of  it.  Do  give  uf 
a  writing  that  will  tell  us  how  to  escape  it.'  Others  come 
from  the  frontiers  of  Cassay,  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Ava.  *  Sir,  we  have  seen  a  writing  that  tells  about  the 
eternal  God.  Are  you  the  man  that  gives  away  such 
writings  ?  If  so,  pray  give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  know 
the  fru/A  before  we  die.'  Others  came  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  is  little  known. 
'  Are  you  Jesus  Christ's  man  ?'  they  enquired.  'Give 
us  a  writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ.' 
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THE      SHEPHERD. 


"His  Majesty  has  banished  me; from  Etome;  and  ha» 
forliidiJrai  me  advancing  abeye  Rangoon.  He  has  levelled 
our  brick  house  at  Ava  to  the  ground.  But  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tracts  the  government  appears  to  be  quite  indif- 
ferent. If  there  should  be  no  government  prohibition, 
and  we  could  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  throwing 
in  an  incessant  flood  of  tracts  for  three  years,  I  shoiold 
hope,  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  that 
Boodhism  would  be  shaken  to  its  base." 

These  facts  are  most  important,  and  must  excite  the 
interest  of  every  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind.  But 
there  are  few  minds  who  are  deserving  of  such  epithets> 
and  consequently  few  who  regard  these  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  their  proper  Ught.  The 
Papist  is  alarmed,  because  they  are  not  Catholic  tracts  ; 
the  Protestant  is  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  new  converts,  measuring  always  the  immen- 
sity of  the  universe  by  the  standard  of  his  own  littleness  ; 
the  infidel  turns  up  the  Up  of  contempt,  and,  like  Judas 
Iscariot  of  old,  he  says,  "  Might  not  this  have  been  sold 
for  two  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor .'' "  We 
differ  from  all  these  sectarians.  We  regard  the  work  as 
a  great  and  interesting  stagein  the  progress  of  humanity  ; 
and  although  we  are  sensible  that,  the  tracts  themselves 
are  exceedingly  feeble  and  foolish  things,  when  compared 
to  the  greater  light  which  is  in  the  world,  yet  they  are 
not  so  when  compared  to  the  absurdities  of  heatlienism, 
but  are  admirably  calculated  to  invigorate  the  thinking 
faculties,*by  causing  first  doubts,  and  thenenquiries^  and 
last  of  aUj  free  discussion,  amongst  the  idolators  of  the 
fTast.  They  are  an  intelligent,,  shrewd  people, — they 
can  read, — they  are  willing  to  hear  sonietltirig  iiew.  In 
fine,  they  are  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  subverting 
the  old  oriental  superstitions,  and  the  Tract  Society  is  the 
instrument  of  the  universal  spirit  for  effecting  this  great 
work.  When  the  British  nation  has  advanced  a  step 
further  in  religious  knowledge,  the  tracts  will  then  assume 
a  new  character,  and  the  old  sxclusiveness  and  bigotry 
of  Christianity  wUl  giveaway  before  the  cheering^  beams  of 
universal  faith  and  universal  charity. 

Of  the  eflPects  upon  the  priesthood  tlie  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Clough's  report  from  Ceyloa  wiE  give  some  in- 
formation : — 

''  Tlie  whole  ,of  tlic  first  edition  of  the  Tract  again^U 
Boodhism  was  disposed  of  in  about  a  fortniglit  after  its 
publication,  and  demands  are  now  made  upon  me  from 
every  quarter.  One  missionary  writes  me,  '  The  demand 
for  your  tract  against  Boodhism  is  so  great  at  my  station 
that  I  could  dispose  of  several  thousand  copies  with  the 
best  effect.  Do,  do  send  me  as  many  as  you  can  spare.'  Si- 
milar reports  and  similar  demands  come  from  almost 
every  otlier  station,  and  we  have  therefore  put  in  haiid 
another  edition  of  six  thousand  copies.  I  regret  I  have 
iiot  time  to  send  you  extracts  from  tlie  many  letters  I 
have  received  as  to  the  general  excitement  which,  has  been 
produced  by  this  tract.  But  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  priests  are  thrown  into- a  state  of  general  conster- 
nation, and  convocations  of  them  are  held  in  every  dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  best  plans  to 
check  its  circulation,  and  counteract  its  influence  amongst 
the  people.     In  one  place  the  priests  resolved  to  unite  in 


a.  body,  and  appeal  to  the  government  to  request  that  it 
might  he  fiarcibly  put  dowa;  and  I  suspect  Jthey  wiU 
do  this.  In  another  district  the  priests  resolved  to  collect 
as  many  copies  as  they  could,  and  publicly  burn  them. 
Fn  a  convocation  of  about  thirty  of  the  priests  that  was 
held  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Colombo,  I 
understand  their  feelings  were  so  outrageous  that  they 
threatened  personal  violence  to  the  author.  In  anotlier 
of  the  convocations,  I  understand,  it  was  resolved  to  an- 
swer the  book.  This  I  should  like  to  see,  as  it  would 
give  one  further  hold  of  them  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  furnish 
fresh  materials  from  their  ovim  system,  by  which  to  give 
it  another  and  more  severe  scourging.  On  Saturday  last, 
one  of  our  schoolmasters  informed  us  that  an  assembly  of 
the  priests  had  sat  several  days  in  a  temple  at  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  deliberating  on,  tlie  subject,  and  that  the 
assembly  broke  up,  after  resolving  that,  tlie  book  being, 
unanswerable,  it  was  best  to  let  it  alone.  Our  assistant 
missionary  at  Belligam  states  that  at  that  place  a  priest,; 
after  reatling  tlie  essay,  resolved  to  renounce  Boodhism. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  tliink  the  present  is  one  of  the  most* 
favourable  opportunities  I  have  ever  known  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  in  die  native  languages.  Heathenism 
in  all  its  formsr  seems  to  be  making  a  grand  effort.  The 
commotion,  in  all  directions  is  singular  and  extraordinary.. 
Would  to  God  that  it  were  tiie  struggle  of  its  death  ! " 

\t.  is.  evident  that  a  singular  change  has  affected  the 
minds  oi  the  whole  population  of  the  world  within  the. 
last  few  years*  It  reminds  us  of  those  expressions  of  the* 
Bible  which  represent  the  Lord  as  awaking  like  one  out 
of  sleep  in  the  latter  days,  and  going,  forth  as  a  mightV' 
man  to  do  his  work,  his  strange  work,  "  to  gather  all 
nations  together,  and  plead  with  them  in  the  valley  of  J&~ 
hoshaphat,"  i.  e.  the  valley  of  judgment,  where  the  human 
mind  shall  call  all  opinions  before  the  bar  of  reason,  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  the  bad,  and  establish  truth  and  righte- 
ousness for  ever.  "And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall/ 
be  preached  unto  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all 
nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  End  of  what  > 
End  of  the  whole  mystery  of  antichrist,  or  first  Christi- 
anity, which  must  spread  its  wings  over  the  whole  world 
before  it  be  glorified,  that  is,  destroyed;:  for  the  new 
world  is  merely  the  old  refined  and  purified. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  see  how  the  great 
spirit  works  with  all  the  different  wheels  of  his  magnifi'- 
cent  engine,  how  the  priests  of  one  country  are  mad^ 
instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  priests  of  another 
country ;  and  the  former,  though  victors  abroad,  baiffled' 
and  vanquished  in  return  at  home.  The  priests  of  old^  i 
Christianity  are  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  foreign^] 
countries;,  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  Reformation  in  Chris- 
tendom itself  which  leaves  these  reformers  of  heathenism'! 
and  idolatry  far  behind  it.  They  have  no  idea  of  progres-' 
sion  ;  no  idea  of  even  the  possibility  of  a  new  truth  or  a 
new  idea  being  added  to  the  old  stock  of  scholastic  theo- 
logy, unless  Jesus  Christ,  in  person,  comedown  from  the 
clouds,  witli  a  host  of  archangels  and  departed  spirits  to 
announce  it;  for  God  knows  that,  if  a  specimen  of  the- 
old  prophets  were  to  appear  with  a  leathern  girdle  aad  a 
hairy  garment,  and  preach  repentance  to  the  bishops  and 
archdeacons,  as  the  Baptist  of  old,  he  would  meet  with  a- 
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yery  sorry  reception — he  wouUi  not  even  obtain  a  crust  of 
bread  from  a  clergyman's  pantry.  Against  this  spirit  of 
st^nation  and  corruption,  the  spirit  of  infidelity  has 
been  arouiged,  and  the  effect  in  Europe  has  been  protli- 
gious;  the  priesthood  is  daily  losing  ground,  and  a 
universal  scattering  of  mind  is  taking  place.  This  latter 
effect  is,  however,  not  the  end ;  the  people  must  be 
gathered  again;  this  gathering  requhres  a  new  spirit,  a 
new  doctrine,  a  new  principle  of  reasoning,  a  principle 
of.greater  liberality  than  that  of  either  the  old  believer  or 
the  infidel — a  principle  which  will  reconcile  the  faith  and 
ihe  hopffiB  of  humanity  with  tiie  utmost  degree  of  libera- 
lity and  scientific  knowledge.  This  principle  is  univer- 
aalism,  to  which  every  other  principle  is  subordinate,  and 
of  which  all  exclusive  and  partial  systems,  either  of 
affirmation  or  D«gation,  are  only  the  temporary  forerun- 
ners :  this  is  the  sea  into  which  all  the  rivers  run. 

It  remains  now  just  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
^me  circulation  of  the  tracts,  ind  this  will  fairly  balance 
the  two  extremes  of  good  and  evil.  These  tracts  are  by 
momuxm  oalcnlated  for  the  spirit  of  our  population  ;  no 
doubt  they  affect  many,  and  convert  some ;  Mahometan 
tsacts  will  do  the  same.  They  convince  some  simple 
oouk  that  they  arc  great  sinners,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
Aicry  angry  with  them,  and  that  the  jaws  of  hell  are  gap- 
aag  to  devour  tliem.  This  conviction  being  produccKl, 
^sIk  poor  creatures  read  a  chapter,  and  p?ay  upon  their 
knees,  look  very  sad,  aad^  to  cknrahoika  fiudtty ;  and 
<ihiais  oalJcd  by  the  tract-men  *^.iebimim§aimkt^Olxtnt," 
and  "  plucking  brands  out  of  the  burning."  All  this, 
me  acknowledge,  is  produced,  and  when  it  is  produced 
upon  dissolute  characters,  drunkanis,  debauchees,  eweaiu 
«r8,  liars,  &c.,  it  is  goofi,  masmuch  as  it  is  better  for 
men  and  women  to  be  troubling  themselves  with  religious 
rnielanchoiy  than  annoying  the  community  with  disgust- 
ing vices  ;  but  when  the  simple,  the  cfaeerfol,  theliglit. 
heaxtedf  and  innocent  are  caught  by  thesenets  of  the 
iiiiliiMWj  gf  human  happiness,  wedeplore  die  rNolt. 
This  is  often  tlxt-  case  ;  but  more  (fr«({iMatly-the  tract  is 
ritlier  used  as  waste-paper,  or  its  sidMuKieeaiidiolwitltte 
cant  pa^s  by  tlie  ears  of  the  listkM  reader  .like  the  idle 
-wind,  which  he  regards  not.  Of  the 'hoflne  distribution 
little  good  can  be  said,  and  therefore,  ev"  '}••  -f]H)rtssay 
.88  little  as  possible;  they  must  say  ^  out  even 

<hat  something  is  conjecture.  Abru.....  l...  tracts  are 
amongst  tlie  people  what  the  unstamped  and  radical  press 
i»«Tnong6t  ourselves ;  and  the  priests  are  thus  guilty  of  a 
ntnost  glsising  inconsistency  in  encottragiog  and  practising 
rebellion  and  infidelity  in  other  countries,  whilst  they  re- 
probate, in  unmeasured  terms,  the  cquaUv  consciemious 
and  successful  innovators  who  oppose  tltem  at  home. 
The  argument  against  rebellion  and  innovation,  there- 
Tore,  comes  with  very  bad  grace  from  (lie  muuth  of  the 
priest  or  Christian  of  any  denomination,  for  all  parties 
belong  to  the  great  "  Propaganda  Fitle,"  and  aim  a  deadly 
.blow  at  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  vrhsfttilseclo  wer 
Our  aim  is  tlte  same  as  theirs,  and  our  justification  the 
iKui:  M'ly,  our   own   conviction.      But  there  is   a 

in  orence  between  u*^,  for  wliilst  they  regard  u£ 

Willi  auiiurrcnce,  enemies  of  Ciod  and  deserted  by  his 
spirit,  we  view  them  as  instruments  in  the  power  of  the 
"Orcat  Spirit,  for  doing  a  work  of  twilight,  which  must 
•be  accotnplishetl  to  uflher  in  the  daylight  of  the  8mi  of 
ilUghtcousness.  THE  SHEPHERD. 


LETTERS   ON   TELTiURISM,  GO^rMONLY    ' 
CADLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  i 

LKTTEB    VII. 

'•  E  piu  si  nuHrre!"— GalUjEO. 
**  And  yet  ii  moves '." 

If  I  should  be  asked  whether  the  great  discoveries  in 
arts  and  sciences  are  owing  to  the  superior  intelUgence  of 
men,  or  to  some  peculiar  revelation  of  God,  my  plain  an- 
swer would  be,  "^  Most  surely,  the  greatest  discoveries 
owe  their  existence  to  God's  revelation."  Indeed,  the 
intelligence  of  individuals  is,  in  regard  to  the  absolute 
divine  intelligence,  nothing  but  the  organs  by  which  and 
through  which  the  great  act  of  revelation  is  performed. 
It  is  therefore  but  a  vulgar  error  to  ascribe  all  discoveries 
to  mere  accident ;  as  if,  in  a  world  in  which  the  least 
atoms  are,  in  their  movements,  attractions,  repulsions^ 
combinations,  compositions,  and  decompositions,  birth, 
growth,  death,  and  reproductioo,  subjected  to  the  eternal 
law  drbipolarity  ;  I  say,  it  is  as  if,  in  a  world  wlxere  the 
spirit  of  God  is  dally,  hourly,  yea,  at  every  minute,  re- 
peating the  work  of  creation,  any  thing  could  happen 
like  chance  or  accident !  And  most  surely  it  was  not  a 
blind  chance,  but  a  wise  divine  decree,  which  caused  the 
discovery  of  animal  magnetism  to  "be  revealetl  to  aphy. 
sician,  at  an  epoch  in  which  the  generality  of  physicians 
and  philosophers  had  been  the  most  active  instruments  ih 
spreading  that  system  which  considers  matter  as  the  only 
principle  of  life. 

Frederick  Anthony  'Mesmer,  the  discoverer  6f  animal 
magnetism,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  ^lay,  T7.^7,  at  Stein, 
a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  In  'his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a  great  fondness 
for  the  study  of  nature ;  he  told  me  that,  when  a  boy, 
htsgreatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  into  solitary  spots,  and 
there  to  amuse  himself  in  contemplating  the  operations 
cf  insects,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  in  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  pltnts,  and  herbs,  and  mosses.  He  rel 
mained  often  out  in  the  fields  till  late  in  the  night,  when 
thcrising  of  the  stars  and  the  moon  filled  his  raind'with 
deep  sacred  feelings.  "  I  was  then,"  said  he,  "  under 
the  magnctical  influence  dF  Nature ;  the  fhlf  flood 
WIS  streaming  above,  helow,  and  around  me.  My  mind 
was  full ;  but  1  did  not  know  what  was  woj'king  in  me." 

His  parents,  who  were  reapectable,  though  not  wealthy, 
discovered  in  Anthony  a  great  fondness  for  natural  sci- 
ence, and  used  their  greatest  effbrts  to  make  him  a  phy- 
sician. After  completing  his  preparatory  studies  at  thfc 
"Swiss  schools,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  study  medicine. 
At  that  time  the  university  of  Vienna  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
putation as  a  medical  school.  His  professors  were  Van 
Swietcn  and  Haen. 

He  studied  with  great  application,  attdin  the  yeat 
1786  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.©.,  on  Which  occajdbh 
he  began  to  show  his  lofty  and  independent  mind.  A 
youth,  in  the  presence  of -professors,  who  were  incarnatb 
fact-and-expcriment-mongers,  in  a  town  and  in  a  CCJU 
tury  in  which  nothing  but  tangible  theories  were  admitted 
as  true,  Mesmer  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  au 
tempted  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  planets  upon 
theihuman  body.    All  his  acquaintances,  his  masters,  in- 
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deed  the  whole  tribe  of  fashionable  professors^  philoso- 
phers, and  literati,  were  so  indignant  at  what  they  called 
an  attempt  to  bring  back  old  ignorance  and  superstition, 
that  they  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  designated 
hinx  as  half  diseased  in  his  mind. 

Mesmer  laughed  at  his  scoffers,  and  settled  himself  as 
a  physician  in  the  Austrian  capital.  There  he  began  to 
study  deeper  and  deeper  the  science  of  Nature ;  and  by 
endeavouring  to  trace  one  universal  principle  of  life, 
which  could  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  cure,  he  first 
took  electricity  to  be  this  principle.  Instructed  by  expe- 
rience of  the  fallacy  of  this  surmise,  he  turned  his  enqui- 
ries towards  metallic  magnetism;  and,  after  having 
devoted  his  attention  to  it,  he  began  to  try  experiments 
with  the  artificial  loadstone,  for  which  purpose  he  pro- 
cured magnets  of  different  forms  and  dimensions,  which 
he  first  applied  to  the  cure  of  local  diseases,  and  after- 
wards to  the  cure  of  nervous  affections. 

His  attempts  succeeded;  and  in  the  year  1775  he  laid 
his  discoveries  open  to  the  world.  But  the  world  was 
not  willing  to  receive  them.  He  was  treated  both  as  a  fool 
and  a  dupe ;  which  opposition,  however,  instead  of  de- 
terring, strengthened  Mesmer  in  his  endeavours. 

In  the  meanwhile  several  people  of  quality  applied  for 
his  magnetic  assistance,  and  several  happy  cures  put  him 
in  the  situation  of  forming  a  private  hospital.  Here, 
whilst  treating  some  patients  with  the  artificial  loadstone, 
he  noticed  some  phenomena  of  somnambulism.  He  ob- 
served more  closely,  and  saw  that  these  phenomena  were 
not  accidental,  but  dependent  upon  the  magnetic  treat- 
ment. Finally,  by  i-epeated  trials,  he  found  that  the  ar- 
tificial magnet  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  production 
of  these  phenomena  ;  and  all  at  once  his  eyes  were  opened, 
and  the  divine  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  ;  the  uni- 
versal fluid  or  flood  was  found ;  he  named  it  "  Animal 
Magnetism." 

After  this  great  discovery,.  Mesmer  assumed  the  airs 
of  a  magician,  and  began  to  perform  his  cures  under  a 
veil  of  mystery,  through  which  no  one  was  able  to  pene- 
trate. Some  beUeved  that  he  was  working  his  cures  by 
concealed  loadstones;  others,  that  he  used  some  new 
hidden  electrical  apparatus.  The  alchemists  swore  he 
had  found  the  philosophers'  stone ;  bigots  said  he  had  a 
compact  with  the  devil ;  unbelievers  accused  him  of  being 
a  cheat  and  impostor. 

Mesmer  paid  httle  attention  to  these  calumnies,  but 
continued  his  practice  with  great  success.  This,  how- 
ever, excited  the  envy  of  the  whole  profession ;  and  hav- 
ing injured  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  emperor's  head 
physician,  the  miracle-doctor,  being  a  foreigner,  was  moat 
graciously  ordered  to  quit  Vienna  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the  imperial  dominions  for 
ever  !  Indeed,  such  was  the  fury  of  the  profession  against 
magnetism,  that  a  law  was  enacted  by  which  physicians 
and  surgeons  were  prohibited  from  magnetising,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  licence,  and  the  profane 
•were  forbidden  under  a  severe  corporal  punishment. 
Consequently,  he  left  Vienna  in  1777,  and,  after  visiting 
his  native  land,  came,  in  February,  1779,  to  Paris. 

The  learned  men  of  that  capital  had  bent  their  views 
in  quite  an  opposite  direction ;  instead  of  finding  support. 


he  was  laughed  at  as  a  dreamer.  But  his  energy  being 
unrelenting,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  Dr.  D'Eslon,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  physician,  he  published,  in  the 
year  1779,  his  first  memoir  on  animal  magnetism. 

The  science  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  sMesmer's  theory 
could  be  no  otherwise  than  a  mixture  of  error  and  truth. 
It  was  the  following:  — 

"  There  is  a  reciprocal  influence  (action  and  reaction) 
between  the  planets,  the  earth,  and  animated  nature." 
(True.) 

"  The  means  of  operating  this  action  and  reaction  is  a 
most  fine,  subtile  fluid,  which  penetrates  everything,  and 
is  capable  of  receiving  and  communicating  all  kinds  of 
motions  and  impressions."     (Fanciful.) 

*'  This  is  brought  about  by  mechanical,  but,  as  yet, 
unknown  laws."     (False.) 

"  The  reciprocal  effects  are  analogous  to  the  ebb  and 
flow."  (Beautiful  analogy  !  the  germ  of  the  theory  of 
polarity.) 

"  The  properties  of  matter  and  of  organisation  depend 
upon  reciprocal  action."     (True.) 

"This  fluid  exercises  an  immediate  action  on  the 
nerves,  with  which  it  embodies  itself,  and  produces  in 
the  human  body  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  load- 
stone ;  that  is,  polarity  and  inclination."  (Here  was  the 
great  mistake  of  Mesmer,  of  confounding  the  original  law 
of  polarity  and  hfe,  with  the  effect  of  a  particular  fluid.) 

"  Hence  the  name  of  animal  magnetism."  (A  wrong 
name.) 

"This  fluid  flows  with  the  greatest  quickness  from 
body  to  body,  acts  at  a  distance,  and  is  reflected  by  the 
mirror  like  light ;  and  it  is  strengthened  and  propagated 
by  sound."  (The  truth  of  these  facts  is  undeniable,  but 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  telluric  and  solar  influences.) 
"  There  are  animated  bodies  which  exercise  an  action 
directly  opposite  to  animal  magnetism.  Their  presence 
alone  is  capable  of  destroying  the  effect  of  magnetism. 
This  power  is  also  a  positive  power."  (How  can  there 
be  two  positive  powers,  one  opposite  to  the  other.'*) 

"  By  means  of  animal  magnetism,  we  can  effect  an 
immediate  cure  of  the  nervous  diseases,  and  a  mediate 
cure  of  all  other  disorders  ;  indeed,  it  explains  the  action 
of  the  medicaments,  and  operates  the  crisis."  (True,  if 
properly  explained.) 

"  The  physician  can  discover  by  magnetism  the  nature 
of  the  most  complicated  diseases."  (True,  if  the  fact  of 
somnambulism  had  been  proved.) 

If  the  French  philosophers  and  physicians  had  not  been 
blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  schools,  they  would  have 
discovered  amidst  the  errors  of  the  theories  of  Mesmer 
some  luminous  truths,  which  would  have  led  them  to  the 
enquiry  into  those  facts  which  he  covered  under  a  magical 
veil.  Instead,  however,  of  examining  Mesmer's  system,, 
they  rejected  it  altogether  as  a  nonentity  ;  and  such  was 
the  stupidity  of  those  preachers  of  Uberty  that  they  turned 
their  fury  even  against  Mesmer's  friend.  Dr.  D'Eslon. 
They  deprived  him,  for  a  year,  of  his  voice  in  the  col- 
lege of  medicine,  and  threatened  into  the  bargain  to  ex- 
pel him  from  the  faculty  if  he  continued  to  defend  Mea- 
mer's  doctrine.    But  this  brutal  attempt  to  oppress  the 
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new  discovery  did  not  succeed.  Mesmer  having  per- 
formed some  remarkable  cures,  which  were  made  public 
by  his  patients,  animal  magnetism  was  established  for 
ever.  In  a  short  time  he  had  realized  by  his  cures  the 
sum  of  400,000  francs.  The  treatment  was  still  prac- 
tised under  a  mysterious  form ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  hidden  parts  of  the  system,  namely,  somnambul- 
ism, was  communicated  to  adepts,  who,  after  having  paid 
a  certain  sum,  were  received  into  a  kind  of  magical  or 
medical  free-masonry.  The  adepts  formed  several  so- 
cieties, called  "Harmonies."  Among  the  most  ardent 
and  benevolent  followers  of  Mesmer  were  the  Marquis  of 
Puysegure,  Caullet  de  \'eaumorel,  Petetin,  and  Bergasse. 
Magnetic  societies  were  soon  spread  over  France,  where 
some  still  exist.  The  success  of  Mesmer  daily  increasing, 
the  government  of  France  appointed  two  commissions 
to  examine  his  discoveries,  but  the  commissioners  being 
altogether  prejudiced  against  it,  gave  a  most  partial  and 
unsatisfactory  verdict.  Jussieu,  the  great  botanist,  was 
the  only  one  who  gave  hiniself  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
facts,  and  he  was  so  entirely  convinced,  that  he  published 
his  opinion  in  contradiction  to  the  verdict  of  the  commis- 
sioners. The  college  of  physicians,  in  the  joy  of  the 
triumph  obtained,  again  attacked  Eslon,  who  had  opened 
a  magnetical  establishment  in  opposition  to  Mesmer. 
They  caused  his  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  and  obtainetl  a  royal  ordonnance,  by 
which  he  and  his  pupils  were  prohibited  from  performing 
magnetical  cures. 

These  measures,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  ef- 
fect, increased  the  number  of  the  followers  and  defenders 
of  the  new  doctrine.  Mesmer  became,  at  the  same  time, 
the  object  of  the  most  superstitious  idolatry,  and  of  the 
most  fanatical  persecution.  His  friends,  of  both  sexes, 
wore  his  portrait  on  bracelets,  brooches,  snuff-boxes, 
seals,  &c. ;  and  the  press  teemed  with  works  for  and 
against  Mesmerism. 

In  the  meanwhile,  tlie  French  revolution  burst  forth 
like  a  roaring  tempest ;  and  Mesmer,  who  foresaw  all  the 
terrible  consequences  of  this  event,  left  France,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  land,  where  he  remained  in  perfect 
seclusion,  and  continued  to  elaborate  in  silence  his 
system,  and  to  cultivate  a  little  csUte,  "  prorul  negoliu, 
ut  pruca  gent  mortidium."  Here  also  he  wrote  a  most 
interesting  work,  i  kind  of  political  medicine,  in  which 
he  first  gave  birth  to  ideas  which  bear  a  great  similarity 
with  those  atlvocated  by  mo<lern  Utopists. 

Whilst  Mesmer  lived  in  retirement,  insulated,  as  it  were, 
from  all  the  scientific  world,  the  sciences  were  making  in 
Germany  the  most  astonishing  progress.  The  spirit  of 
philosophical  enquiry  ha<l  penetrated  into  all  branches  of 
medicine.  All  facts,  ail  experiences,  all  theories,  were 
put  in  the  crucible  of  <  riticism  ;  nothing  escaped  the 
penetrating,  truth-secKing,  independent  genius  of  the 
Germans.  How  could  the  discovery  of  Mesmer  remain 
unnoticed?  How  rrnivn  unnoticed,  when  such  as 
SchelUng,  Von  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Trevirsnus,  Walthcr, 
Hufeland,  Eschenmayor,  Nasse,  Nees  of  Esenbeck, 
Francis  Bader,  Kieser,  b^an  to  devote  their  atteation 
to  Mesmerism  ?  This  iliscovery,  examined  by  the  most 
impartial,  learned,  and  conscientious  men,  divested  of  all 


jugglery  and  secrecy,  soon  assumed  the  character  of  cer- 
tainty. The  most  talented  physicians  found  therein  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  ;  the  physiologists,  one 
of  the  most  important  phenomena  in  neurology;  the  phi- 
losophers, one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  explanatory 
of  the  most  recondite  phenomena  of  spiritual  agency  ;  the 
historian  and  divine,  one  of  the  most  striking  discoveries, 
unveiling  the  wonders  and  miracles,  the  dreams  and 
prophecies  of  all  nations. 

Public  lectures  on  magnetism  were  appointed  by  go- 
vernment  in  different  universities.  The  Prussian  go- 
vernment establis-hed  an  hospital  for  magnetic  treatment, 
and  sent  the  director  of  this  establishment  to  Switzerland 
to  obtain  from  Mesmer  all  the  necessary  information. 
Professor  Wolfart  went  to  Frauenfeld  to  visit  the  great 
inventor,  who,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  had  th.e  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  his  works  edited  by  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  first  university  in  the  world,  and  his  science 
triumphant  in  Berlin,  Jena,  Bonn,  Halle,  Tubingen,  St. 
Petersburg!),  Copenhagen,  and  in  several  towns  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Yes,  even  in  Vienna, 
where  the  discovery  was  made  known,  where  every  at- 
tempt of  reform  is  doomed  to  be  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  absolute  despotism, — even  in  Vienna,  in  spite 
of  Uie  laws  and  lawgivers,  animal  magnetism  has  per- 
formed, and  is  performing,  the  most  wonderful  cures, 
under  the  able  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
fashionable  physicians,  Dr.  Malfatti. 

And  shall  England  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this 
discovery, — be  deprived,  because  a  false  spirit  and  miud- 
killing  pbilorophy  is  exercising  its  despotic  powers  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  scientific  and  social  improve- 
ments ? 

Shall  the  fear  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  calumny,  deter 
the  lover  of  truth  from  speaking  his  conviction,  and  from 
sealing  his  conviction  by  acting  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  new  doctrine }  Certainly  not ;  and  if  all  the 
thunders  of  a  corrupt  press,  if  the  wrath  of  all  the  con- 
gr^ated  professions  should  conspire  against  truth,  the 
truth  will  be  manifested,  and  proved  by 
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THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  A  SUICIDE. 

A    FRAQMBNT. 

"  Then  farewell  to  the  light  of  day  ; 
If  light  can  darkness  be, 
I  lived  not  in  the  light  of  life — 
Its  shades  wert  all  for  me. 

"  Adieu,  then,  night ;  forgive  me,  God  ! 
Be  there  a  world  to  come. 
In  mercy  snare  a  broken  heart. 
Revoke  tne  sinner's  doom. 

"  'Tis  thine  alone  to  read  ray  wo  ; 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  see 
The  heart  that  lives  not  in  the  world, 
But  kneels  in  tears  to  thee." 

He  said  : — a  momentary  gleam 

Of  hope  o'erspread  his  face  ; 
'Twas  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm  ; 

Then  darkness  fiUeti  its  place. 

Frank  Jounsok^ 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF   NONENTITIES   AGAIN. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHTEBI). 

Sjn^ — In  my  letter  in  your  last  week's  Shephei'd,  I 
gave  you  two  examples  to  show  how  the  doctrine  of  noii- 
voitities  is  attempted  to  he  supported  by  its  promulgators; 
'«t  the  same  tim.c  I  denied  that  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
Boctrine,  That  denial  I  still  adhere  to.  It  is  true  that, 
in  those  examples,  I  referred  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  properties  of  matter, 
rather  than  to  matter  itself;  (but  that  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, inasmuch  as  the  adherents  to  that  doctrine  deny 
the  existence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

You  say  that  I  denied  that  properties  or  qualities  can 
exist  without  matter  for  tTiem  to  exist  in.  Most  cer- 
tainly I  did.  "  This,"  you  say^  "  is  the  thing  to  be 
proved."  IVell,  as  you  say  that  they  can  exist  without 
matter,  or  that  '•'  matter  is  a  property  of  nrind,  and  has 
a  secondary  existence"  it  is^br  you  to  prove  the  existence 
of  these  properties  or  qualities,  or  of  mind  -without 
matter,  and  not  me.  This  being  the  case,  I  now  ask  you 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  mind  of  a  child  independent 
of  the  child  itself;  or  before  the  matter  was  concentrated 
of  which  the  child  is  composed.  Prove  the  existence  of 
the  mind  of  man  independent  of  the  man  himself,  or 
before  he  became  a  man;  prove  the  existence  of  heat  be- 
fore matter  existed;  of  Kgbt  before  matter  existed;  of 
heat  and  light  before  the  matter  existed  which  composes 
the  sun;  of  magnetic  attraction  before  the  magnet  existed; 
of  electricity  before  matter  existed;  or  any  other  property 
or  quality  before  matter  existed ;  or  matter  or  its  pro- 
perties;— prove  the  existence  of  any  of  those  properties  or 
qualities  before  matter  existed,  or  that  matter  acquired  its 
existence  from  them,  and  then  I  shall  be  satisfied  of  the 
priority  of  these  properties  and  qualities,  but  not  eke. 
.  „  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  question  at  issue.  The 
doctrine  of  nonentities  denies  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  its  properties  likewise.  How  then  can  you  pretend 
that  "  electricity  exists  on  the  outside  of  a  body,"  and 
"  magnetic  power  inside,  or  between  the  particles," 
when  the  existence  of  the  body,  both  outside  and  inside, 
is  altogether  denied  ?  Really,  Sir,  there  is  no  species  of 
superstition  so  degrading  to  human  nature  as  this.  Had 
the  qaestion  been  started  as  to  which  is  the  moving  power, 
matter  or  mind,  or  matter  or  its  properties,  I  should  at 
once  have  said,  its  properties ;  I  should  have  said,  that 
mind  moves  the  man,  but  that  matter  first  gives  existence 
to  the  mind ;  that  properties  move  the  various  species  of 
matter,  but  that  matter  gives  existence  to  the  properties, 
as  a  candle -gives  existence  to  light  and  heat.  But  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  very  things  about  Tvhich  we  are 
arguing,  and  the  insides  and  outsides  of  which  we  en- 
deavour to  describe,  is  the  very  acme  of  folly.     W.  S.  P. 

Dear  Shepherd,— 4., have  read  with  no  common 
eagerness;  from  tiie  first  to  the  last  number  of  your 
highly.interesting  weekly  publication,  and  although  I 
don't  admit,  or  perhaps  understand,  the  whole  of  your 
new  doctrine,  I  am  delighted  with  the  moet  of  it.  Being, 
therefore,  perfectly  confident  on  your  impartiality,  that  I 
venture  to  send  you  this  as  an  answer  to  your  corres- 
polrdent,  W.  N.,  to  whom  I  give  credit  for  having  built 


a  clever  and  brilliant  castle  on  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
well  adapted  to  be  inhabited  by  ielluriclwing  people. 

This  whimsical  piece  of  his  reminds  me  of  the  dog 
lea\ing  his  prey  for  its  shadow,  or  of  Salvator  Rosa,  who 
was  reproached  with  making  pictures jthat  had  very  little 
of  the  truth  of  nature  in  them.  "  My  pictures,"  said 
he,  "  are  not  Jike  nature,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is 
namre  Avhich  ought  to  be  like  my  pictures." 

But  what  madness  is  it  to  refute  the  insane  arguments 
of  the  inert-matter-loving  visionaries,  with  an  anti.pokcr 
extravagance  not  less  dangerous  and  absurd,  for  the  sake, 
I  suppose,  of  holding  tfce  human  mind  in  a  kind  of  see- 
saw  agitation !  ^ 

Would  W.  N.  be  so  condescending  as  to  answer  the 
following  questions  put  to  him  by  one  who  never  read 
Berkeley,  but  has  turned  orer  many  leaves  of  the  greaft 
book  of  Nature. 

1.  Is  it  absurd  to  think  that  mind  must  have  a  mode  of 
manifesting  itself? 

2.  Why  should  not  real  life  and  matter  be  a  good  ma- 
nifestation of  mind?      ' 

3.  Since  the  universal  mrnd  roanrfested  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  splendid  world,  why  should  we  consider  this 
manifestation  as  a  deception  ? 

4.  Why  not  consider  it  as  a  progressing  trutli? 

5.  Should  we  prefer  the  rest  or  relaxation,  the  echo  ©r 
reflection  of  that  truth  to  the  truth  itself,  to  get  rid  of 
some  great  diflficulties,  which  I  fear  we  shall  meet  as 
well  in  mind  as  we  do  in  matter,  for  that  mathematical 
reason,  that  the  part  mil  never  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole ;  and  also  because  mind  and  matter  are  not  two 
distinct  things,  but  a  consistent  whole  ? 

6.  Does  not  the  sentient  being,  or  the  conscious  being, 
receive  his  schooling  from  the  ^utwardly-manifested  uni- 
versal mind  ?   ■'■"'"'■;  .  •-^•'•■"^  "'  'i«>'--' 

Who  does  not  per ceite,  froTii  Ihe  ^a'llest  atom  to  the 
very  ingenious  mind  of  man,  the  law  of  the  great  all! 
the  real  and  gradually  unveiling  tnanifestation  of  him 
who  is! ! 

Inert  matter?  Pshaw !  Who  can  conceive  such  a 
thing.''  Immaterial  idea?  who  dreamt  of  such  non- 
sense? God  made  a  real  world,  and  saw  tliat  it  was  good! 
No  mistake,  and  no  deception.  But  as  you  say,  dear 
Shepherd,  there  is  true  vision  as  well  as  false  vision,  and 
dreams  are  the  latter  sort;  time  and  space  are  for  ever 
the  regulators  of  the  individual  mind  ;  without  them,  it 
is  a  clock  withouta  pendulum,  a  musical  instrument  with- 
out either  time  or  chord.  I  could  write  a  volume  to 
prove  the  error  of  the  dreaming  doctrine  in  the  sense  of 
your  corresponderrtj  but  I  dare  not  trespass  any  further 
on  your  valuable  columns.  I  therefore  beg  to  siibscribe 
myself,  dear  Shepherd,  with  your  permission, 
;   ;    -   ';  A  BARKER  OF  YOLR  FLOCK. 

.m    10     fc-ri  r^,.-.     -^fi-.j 

flDf  Ae  "prfece'diiig  two  letters  upon  our  old  subject  of 
mind  and  matter,  we  insert  as  much  as  relates  to  the 
subject.  It  is  evident  the  writers  misapprehend  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  give  their  observations  to  our  readers  as  a 
specimen  of  controversialism,  which,  more  frequently 
than  otherwise,  is  kept  up  by  undefined  terms  and  reci- 
procal ignorance  in  the  iwo  parties  of  each  other's  mean- 
ing.   There  probably  never  was  a  subject  more  misre- 
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presented  than  the  doctrine  of  spititHalisn},  or  mentalisra. 
All  parties  seem  to  imagine  that  it  denies  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  stones,  trees,  hills,,  and  all  other  objects  !  TTiey 
should  think  before  they  speak.  It  denies  no  such  thing. 
It  acknowledges  the  truth  of  alt  past  history  and  present 
occurrences,  and  holds  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  deraon- 
itrationpof  science  in  as  much  estimation  as  does  any  other 
species  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  holds  this  apparent  paradox 
— a  paradox  only  to  those  who  have  not  stiufied  the  sub- 
ject— that  what  we  call  matter  is  merely  a  modification 
of  mind,  and  resolvable  into  mind.  Nor  is  it  without 
splentHd  arguments  to  support  it.  We  know  that  the 
two  principal  attributes  of  matter  are  visibility  and  Un- 
grbility,  or  resistance  ;  and  these  two  properties  are  purely 
spiritual  or  immaterial.  Thus  re:>istaoce  is  nothiosbut 
that  mysterious  power  we  call  repulsion,  a  power  which 
fffls  the  whole  universe, — which  holds  tlie  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  ia  its  hand,  and  yet  is  invisibfe.  '^Vhat  is  it  which 
prevents  you  from  lifting  a  huge  rock  that  Kes  upon  the 
ground,  but  resistance  ?  a  power  you  cannot  see,  but  you 
certainly  experience  it.  This  power  collected  into  a  mass, 
or  conrlenseu.  is  solidity,. or  matter,  which  now  only  wants 
risibility  to  complete  it.  What  is  visibility  but  li^t  ? 
and  who  will  say  that  light  ia  matter?  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  elements  of  matter  are  purely  immaterial  prin- 
ciples, which  can  be  pointetl  out  to.  the  obaervatioo  of 
e\crv  infrlli  r,..,t  miuit.  As  to  the  questiou,  "  TTher*  is 
'1  'Ut  the  magnet?"  we  reply,  magnetism 

i'*  ,^     ,  md  the  magnet  is  the  magnetism.     But 

•  philosophy  which  teaches  the  priority  of  matter^  by 
ssyihg  that  matter  makes  mind,  and  then  mind  moves 
raattpr,  is  the  philosophy  o(  f unary.  It  is  the  same 
as  bringing  something  out  of  nothing — a  dead  man  giving 
Hfe  to  a  son  in  orJcr  that  the  son  may  remove  his  Do<Jy. 
If  we  want  repose  for  onr  minds  upon  this  suhjert.  we 
may  find  it ;  but  it  can  only  be  fouml  In  the  »  ■  •  ■ 

MTxn.     He  who  acknowledges  this  first  princi]'. 
Ibflophy  lias  a   rational   foundation  to  rest  upon,     llic 
existence  of    matter   is   the    next    subject,    which    no 
man  denies.      The  mode  of  existence  only  is  the  subject 
in  dispute.     Tlic  materialist  says  it  is  an  infinite  colleciion 

of  (leid,  unintdli       ' •  '    '    '"     \m\  ;  the  spiritualist, 

that  it  is  the  vis  olonmcnt  of  an  infi- 

nite, eternal.  oDii.i.-.^-v.ii,  i,,,iiM.i-.  st-ntient  mind.  The 
two  may  easily  be  reconciled  by  the  bipoI.tr  principle  ; 
tor  the  miml  !><  tH,.  r^r^u,•\^^..  ,>r  iM,,f;  ,n,  and  matter  ia  the 
principle  (.1  i.-ssarT  to  organisa- 

tion.    It  i~  _     .:  ;;  ./ou//'/orA  U  a  spi- 

rituafist,  and  therefore  we  are  surprised  at  his  hanhoess 
of  lang^ace  towards  those  who  agree  with  him. 

We  shaU  now  settle  this  matter,  for  the  Shejtherd  at 
ImbIv  «id  wta.  it  so  plain  that  no  man  with  a  bump  on 
slmii  talk  aisundirstand  us. 

The  qantiMi  nay  bs  ri*we<I  in-  tw»  lights,  anit  these 
Swo  views  ocsBSsan  two  distinet  mo<les  o€  mpressiMi. 

First  vi«w  wprstnts  mmd  and  matter  as  ewo'  cKstmct 
anttdas  ;  ia  which  ca^e  we  represent  matter  as  intrt,  and 
aaikl  as  active. 

Sacotul  view  represents  both  as  one;  saataer  •  mam- 
iasttiion  of  miinK  and  mind  a  manifestativiiofttiallMr,-^ 
in  which  case  we  naser  speok  of  the  rnertness  of  imttn  ; 
it  is-theivaimfe  together. 

Both  views,  hoyivever,  lead  tO/th«M»aM  condusifla  ia. 
respect  to  the  moving  principle  ataattire,  which  is  a  sen- 
ti.uf-  iii»i.lii,r..„f   ,„..„j.ii    ,„ti,,jte,  ami  eternal  eaistence. 

;  y.     But  we  mean  to  drop 

tl  „  _  _..,  ..     .t  ba.t  occupied  too  much 

room. — Jtj>.j 


FRENCH  CHURCH. 

Fbom  an  intelligent  French  correspowlcnt  of  rtie  New 
York  Observer,  we  learn  the  followiiig  interesting  statis- 
tics of  the  iloraan  Catiiolic  Church  in  France.  The 
number  of  ecclesiastics  strictly  necessary  to  serve  the 
churches,  chapels,  &c.,  of  France,  the  bishops  reckon  at 
52,000.  But  instead  of  this  number,  there  are  only 
44,447  in  actual  service,  making  a  deficiency  of  12,000 
according  to  official  returns.  But  this  is  nat  the  axoWL 
ronarkable  fact.  '  ::> 

'*  The  following  figpics  seem  to  threaten  French  Ca^ 
ihdkiam  wtA  ippanaehini  nda. 

Laisa^tfaeuimbcrof  stadentain  theo- 

logjr  ia  dw- seminaries  was     9,364 

In  1844,  only 7,417 


Decrease 

Id  1990  the  auaiicraf  students  in  phi^ 
losophy,  in  tfie  iin{airatorT  courses, 


1,987 


3,404 


In  1S34»  anly 2,l<s 


l.«4'3 


Deocase 

Ia  1860  the  nuashai  of  puftia  m  tka 

ecclesiastical  schools  was  .  »  »  v'*->  .    ISs^TO 
la  ISM^only ^  .  .  .  .    13.^5 


D<>crease  .....  5^4^ 
*'  Thus,  in  four  years,  there  baa  been  a  -Viiinitifn  of 
a  fifth  part  ia  the  uuaiber  of  Catholic  studieaas  ka  thta 
logv,  and  of  a  tliird.  past  of  the  poyiia  prepariag  fioc  the 
eaclesiastical  calling  !  What  ia  to  bacaow  of  Cadiolidsm 
fa  Fraoce  ?  We  may  judga  from,  the  abov^  ftgaras.  It 
ia  daat  that  the  Hainiah  prkstlaMKl  iWcUaes  ;  that  it  is 
dtserted.  1^  the  people,  anil  that  youag  men  enter  other 
profeaaiaoa  beeauae  they  prefer  theat  to  that  ot  the  priest, 
hood.  '  Thi*  alaroung  decrease,'  says  the  Catholic  jour, 
nal  from  which  these  detaila  axe  taLni^  '  ina.y  give  ua  the 
measure  of  our  fears  for  the  future,  sod  make  aa  appce. 
ciate  at  their  just  value  the  claraeurs  against  the  encroach- 
meats  of  the  dei^y.  It  apoeara  from  the  above  that  the 
young  aien  have  abandoocd  tbcir  eattina  on  account  of 
the  reproach  attached  totheccciesiaaticarstate,  in  the  an- 
haapy  tiaua  in  which  we  live.'  " 

\i  this  dacliae  of  the  Aoaun  Catholic  Church  were 
due  to*  the  iacreasa  af  Protestautism,  wha  would  not  bail 
the  tidings ?-~4iut  it  is  due  to  tha  iiicasaie  of  infidelity 
aotougst  all  ranks — aa  increase  which  spreads  from  tuwa 
to  sounlry  with  the  spread  of  education.  Whether  infi- 
(lelity  is  to  prove  the  vulture  to  free  the  field  of  France 
from  superstition,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  true  faith, 
or  whether  it  is  long  to  reign  there,  will  (k-[)end,  under 
God,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  right  settlement  of  the 
Church  ouestion  in  Great  Britain,  aud  the  example 
^rreat  B^tain  gives  to  tlie  world.— C^ur'^i  at\d  Utata 
paper. 

Tls  not  this  enau^  to  diemoostrate  the  necessity  of 
such  a  <!'  *"      '         'Nni  as   ours,  to  gather  the 

scatrcroi  iier  once  Du>re?  This  same 

paper,  tin  .\  *" .-i.- -i '  -rrowed 

the  above,  w^  rpetuol 

stability  is  to  ;;. r-"-  1* 

derivable  from  it  to  ai.  it 

spoke  this  in  ignorance,  ..    :..  ..._;.  , ,,., die 

death  of  Christ.  But  what  is  a  church  universal,  but  a 
church  of  iOM«vr#n/Mm  ^  That  rhurch  is  now  arising,, 
and  the  gataaofh  -troy  it.  whilst  eretf* 

other  shall  wither  a    :   ,     --         .  ..in 
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The  "  Chuboh/'  as  by  Law  established. —A 
Rev.  Gentleman,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  active 
partisan  of  the  Tory  candidate,  in  the  late  election  for 
the  Carnarvonshire  boroughs,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Trevor, 
Vicar  of  Carnarvon,  a  rural  Dean,  Treasurer  of  the 
diocese,  and  examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  has,  since  the  publicity  given  to  the  ministerial 
views  of  Church  Reform,  been  presented  by  that  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  to  a  rectory  in  Anglesey,  worth 
900/.  a-year.  Now,  the  parish  is  large  and  populous, 
and  the  people  understand  only  Welsh,  while  the  Rev. 
J,  W.  Trevor,  on  the  other  hand,  only  understands 
English ;  for  a  month  has  not  passed  since  he  refused  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Carnarvonshire  Quarter  Sessions, 
*'  because  he  considered  himself  incompetent  for  the 
office,  as  he  did  not  understand  the  WeM  language."  The 
Bishop  had  a  high  sense  of  Mr.  Trevor's  services  for  the 
Tory  candidate,  and  therefore  he  removes  him  from  a 
parish  in  which  there  is  one  English  congregation  to  a 
Welsh  parish  where  there  is  none.  The  Welsh  church 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  what  the  Tories  consider 
right  and  proper.  All  the  bishops  are  Englishmen  who 
do  not  understand  Welsh.  All  the  collegiate  and  cathe- 
dral establishments  are  filled  up  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  clergy  constitute  the  whole  church,  the  people 
being  entirely  excluded. 

[In  former  days,  when  the  servants  of  Christ  were  fa- 
voured with  the  gift  of  tongues,  it  often  happened,  as  at 
present  in  the  case  of  Irving's  disciples,  that  the  gift  of 
interpretation  was  withheld,  so  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  they  spoke.  Now,  Mr.  Trevor  does 
not  say  he  can't  speak  Welsh.  He  does  not  understand 
it;  that  is,  he  cannot  interpret.  The  understanding  is 
not  necessary  to  a  parson,  as  he  has  all  the  talk  to  him- 
self ;  but  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  the  chairman  must  listen 
to  others.  St.  Paul  says  he  would  rather  speak  five  words 
■with  his  understanding,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  but  you  must  recollect  that,  in  Tre- 
vor's case — there  is  9(^0/.  a-year  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count.— Ed.] 

Veoetables  and  Animals. — Every  vegetable  has 
two  distinct  sets  of  functionaries  or  organs,  one  for  indi- 
vidual nourishment,  the  other  for  reproduction  ;  that  is, 
one  for  itself,  the  other  for  the  species,  individual  and 
universal.  Every  animal  has  the  same;  but  animals  have 
another  system  entirely,  namely,  sensibility  and  volition, 
which  are  also  universal  and  individual ;  for  the  first  is 
entirely  governed  by  the  universal  mind;  the  latter  is  the 
individual  mind  itself,  the  creature  of  the  former,  the 
reaction. 


Sale  of  a  PicxuaE  called  '•'  The  Straw  Hat." — 
This  chefd'oeuvre  was  sold  at  Antwerp,  in  1822,  by  pub- 
lic auction.  The  occasion  attracted  crowds  to  Antwerp, 
and  the  inns  were  so  full  that  many  persons  could 
scarcely  obtain  lodgings.  The  moderns,  in  this  instance, 
surpassed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancients.  Never  was 
sUch  interest  known  to  be  before  created  for  a  single  pic- 
ture. When  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  auctioneer, 
the  bravos  and  applause  were  loud  and  continued.  The 
sale  did  not  proceed  for  an  hour  ;  the  biddings  then  com- 
menced: it  was  finally  knocked  down  at  3,000/.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 


-  L.-;:.v  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.'s  theori/  of  the  eternity  of  the  icorld  ice  have  read 
carefully,  but  we  really  think  him  very  credulous  and 
partial.     Rather  than  believe  Moses,  he  will  believe  any 
thing.     The  ten  avatars  of  the  Indians  are  ten  great 
pei'iods  of  25,000  years,  with  which  he  makes  out  a 
grand  cycle  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter;  for  which 
immense  period  he  quotes  the  autlwrity  of  the  Indian 
cycles!  as  if  these  were  more  rational  than  Moses  him- 
self.   Let  him   read  Bailly's  Ancient   Astronomy,   or 
Professor  Playfair  upon  the  subject,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  Indian  astronomy  is  but  a  modern  thing  after  all. 
Bailly  demonstrates  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  5,000 
years  old;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  Playfair  himself,  an 
infidel,  reduces  it  to  4,000.    Berosus,  whom  A.  D.  has 
quoted  as  authority,  also  says  tliat  there  were  432,000 
years  before   the  flood;   and  yet  he  informs  us    that 
Xisuthrus,  or  Noah,  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from  the 
first  man — of  course,  according  to  Berosus,  men  would 
live  at  least  43,200  years  at  that  time.     Nothing  can  be 
more  certain,   as  Bailly  says,  than  that  some  of  these 
years  were  merely  fractions  of  hours,  minutes,  or  se- 
conds; and  he  has,  upon  this  principle,  reconciled  the 
differeiU  chronologies  of  the  Chaldeans,  Chinese,  Indians, 
and  Hebrews,  to  within  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  each  other.     We  have  already  treated  this  subject  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Shepherd,  where  we  stated  the  case 
between  the  two  parties  as  fairly  as  we  believe  it  ever 
was  stated;  there  is  much  truth  on  both  sides.     The 
literal  history  of  creation,  as  given  by  Moses,  cannot  be 
rec^ved ;  it  is  not  historical,  neither  is  it  traditional; 
it  is  revelation,  or  allegory,  for  revelation  is  always  alle- 
gory, and  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  he  may.  It 
will  serve  all  ages,  both  the  ignorant  and  enlightened. 
Bat  there  is  no  occasion,  in  an  age  of  criticism,  for  leap- 
ing from  allegory  into  fable,  and  eternal,  infinite  chaos. 
The  Mosaic  chronology  of  the  human  race  has  never  yet 
been  shakeri, ;  no  records  of  time  are  older  than  5,000 
years,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  human  race  on  this  planet  is  older  th&ti  6,000. 
T/te  work  of  animal  creation  was  going  on  thousands  of 
years  before  that,  but  man  was  not  in  being.     He  is 
just  about   to  enter  into  his  Sabbath,  according  to  the 
united  testimony  of  nearly  all  nations.     Were  A.  D.  to 
give  us  data,  or  positive  evidence  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  willingly  insert  it;  but  presumption  and  conjecture 
on  sucli  a  remote  question  are  by  no  means  instructive, 
and  his  view  of  the  matter  is  far  from  being  conciliatory. 
It  stamps  the  fables  of  others  with  the  seal  of  truth,  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  Moses. 
The  articles  o/  I.  S.  are  excellent,  but  yet  there  are  some 
few  exceptions,  which  betray  very  imrrow,  though  very 
common,  views  of  nature.    Thus  the  fifth  article,  "  that 
all  supernatural  instruction  involves  partiality,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  an  independent  being,  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  just,"  is  ridiculous.    In  the  first  place,  revela- 
tion is  not  supernatural ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
not  more  unjust  than  giving  knowledge,  memory,  talent, 
beauty  to  one,  and  withliolding  them  from  another.    It  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  nature  and  justice. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


Our  articles  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Woman  must  be  re. 
garded  as  part  of  the  System  of  Nature,  for  we  shall  pro. 
ceed  in  our  leading  articles  upon  the  reasoning  employed 
in  the  other,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  systematizing  the  progress  of  Nature. 

Woman  is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Nature.  The  birth  of  Christ  is  a  beautiful  em- 
blem of  our  common  descent  from  the  virgin  motlier  of 
all,  the  womb  of  all  Bnite  being,  the  source  from  which 
we  derived  life  and  organization,  and  from  whose  body 
we  first  sucked  the  nourishment  which  gave  growth  and 
vigour  to  our  constitution.  The  story  of  Christ  is  tlie 
story  of  Nature  and  her  offspring  ;  but  her  first  offspring 
is  man,  and  her  second  is  woman :  woman  is  first  as  a 
mother,  last  as  a  daughter. 

These  three  ideas,  mother,  son,  daughter,  are  an  epi. 
tome  of  the  history  of  the  Progress  of  Society  :  the  son 
and  daughter  become  the  father  and  mother  of  the  new 
creation— the  second  birth — the  fulness  of  time — and  the 
inheriunce  of  all  things.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
son  is  always  represented  u  the  creator ;  and  for  tliis  rea. 
son  Jesus  Christ,  therepresenutive  of  the  Jewish  church, 
is  called  the  creating  word. 

The  external- world  matter  is  the  mother  of  all  thought ; 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  it ;  by  it  our  minds  arc  io. 
stnicted  and  fashioned,  and  a  rude,  disorganized  chaos  it 
is  to  our  ignorance  and  inexperience  at  first.  Hence  we 
see  materialism,  polytheism,  idolatry,  worship  of  Nature 
in  detached  fragments,  without  any  idea  of  unity  or  con- 
nection prevailing  in  the  early  history  of  nations. 

In  the  second  place,  arose  the  spiritual  doctrine  of 
unity,  the  god  of  the  revelation  of  progress,  the  god  of 
Jswism,  Christianity,  and  univcrsalism,  witliout  an  image 
or  likeness. 

In  the  third  place,  arose  materislism  again,  God  raani. 
iest  in  the  flesh,  seen,  heard,  handled,  spirit  and  matter 
united,  Christianity. 

These  arc  the  three  stages  ;  but  all  imperfect,  being  in 
in  the  world  of  evil  or  individualism.  Hence,  in  the  first 
stage,  the  gods  were  partial  and  local ;  one  place,  one 
grove,  one  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  was  more  holy 
than  another ;  some  places  were  accounted  profane,  others 
so  immaculate  that  the  ground  must  be  trod  without 
shoes  on  the  feet,  and  with  a  peace-oflTering  in  the  hand. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  whole  of  the  first  three, 
which  are  merely  the  trinity  in  succesoion.  The  Jewish 
god  wss  an  exclusive  also  ;  he  seems  as  if  he  had  a  spite 
gainst  all  Natiue,  but  himself  aud  his  angels ;  his  ark 


is  so  sacred  that  be  smote  with  instant  death  an  unwary 
Jew,  who  put  his  hand  upon  it  to  prevent  it  from  upset- 
ting ;  and  his  holy  of  holies,  so  very  pure,  that  none  but 
the  high  priest  can  enter,  and  he  only  once  a-year,  after 
having  performed  ablutions  and  purifications,  both  of 
water  and  Mood.  The  Christian  God  is  also  an  exclusive  ; 
his  body  and  blood  are  better  than  any  other  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  world,  all  other  being  corrupt,  sinful,  and 
depraved,  but  itself  alone;  whilst  all  Nature  lies  under  the 
Father's  wrath,  but  what  is  attached  by  faith  or  clerical 
appropriation  to  this  all.favourcd  body  alone. 

These  three  great  stages  each  contain  an  important 
truth,  corrupted  only  by  the  narrowness  of  its  application. 
The  spirituality  of  God  is  a  truth  ;  the  materiality  or  in- 
carnation of  God  is  a  truth  ;  but  the  locality,  finity,  and 
partiality  of  that  God  is  the  Devii. 

The  progress  b  somewhat  similar  respecting  futurity. 
The  old  polytheists  and  id(^ators  had  a  confused  idea  of 
a  Hades,  or  place  of  departed  spirits;  that  man  continued 
to  live  aher  death  as  a  ghost  or  phantom  ;  and  infinitely 
various  were  the  conjectures  they  formed,  according  to 
the  particular  deity,  grove,  or  stone  which  they  wor- 
shipped.  Thus,  their  matcriahsm  of  worship  letl  directly 
to  pure  spiritiudism  respecting  futurity.  The  Jews,  on 
the  contrary,  worshipping  a  spiritual  go<l,  were  led  to 
materialism,  as  the  source  of  fehcity  in  the  world  to  come; 
their  hopes  were  in  this  material  world  alone,  first  in  the 
promisetl  land,  as  the  reward  of  obedience ;  and  then,  in 
the  resurrection,  under  the  Messiah,  with  good  solid 
bodies,  and  solid  material  to  support  them.  Moses  never 
spoke  of  a  future  state  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  pro- 
phets, that  the  doctrine  was  always  received  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Thus  the  Jews  merely  reversed  the  order  of 
polytheism,  snd  caused  the  two  polar  extremes  of  mind 
and  matter  to  change  places.  Then  the  Christian,  with 
his  material  god,  spiritualizes  every  thing:  by  acknow- 
ledging the  spiritual  god  of  the  Jews,  however,  he  re- 
ceives a  portion  of  the  materialism  which  is  attached  to  a 
spiritual  deity,  namely,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  but 
the  body  is  only  raised  to  be  removed  somewhere  else, 
for,  according  to  him,  tliis  material  world  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  resurrected  bo<lies  to  be  taken  God 
knows  where.  In  every  other  respect,  the  material  God 
has  got  the  advantage ;  and  such  is  the  chemical  affinity 
of  matter  to  mind,  and  mind  to  matter,  that  the  incarnate, 
material  Messiah  has  spirituaUzed  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  taught  his  followers,  whilst  they  teach  theirs 
(though  they  do  not  practise  the  precept)  not  to  place 
their  affections  on  things  below  (matter),  but  on  things 
above  (spirit),  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God. 
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Thus/ it  curiously  happens,  that,  in  all  these  stages, 
mind  and  matter  have  been  allied  in  a  most  scientific  man- 
ner, according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  action  ;  but  yet 
so  as  to  bring  forth  an  exclusive  and  partial  doctrine. 
Universalism  embraces  and  amalgamates  them  all ;  they 
are  the  three  steps  towards  universalism,  types  of  the 
final  truth  of  the  religion  which  shall  cover  the  earth  like 
the  dew-drops  from  heaven. 

This  explains  the  source  of  some  apparent  differences 
in  our  modern  analysts  respecting  the  sexual  character  of 
matter  and  mind.  The  St.  ^imonians  gave  the  name  of 
male  to  the  mind,  or  spirit ;  Southcottianism  represents 
the  woman  as  a  type  of  the  spirit.  Both  are  right,  but 
the  views  of  the  subject  are  different,  thus  : 


MALE. 

Jewish  spiritual  God 
Christian  spiritualism. 


FEMALK. 

Jewism  materialism 
Christian  material  God. 


Sut  this  is  not  a  final  analysis,  for  the  male  must  be 
regarded  as  the  agent,  the  female  as  the  object;  therefore, 
God  is  male  in  both,  and  the  object  female  in  both,  so 
that  they  may  be  arranged  thus : 

MALB.  TBMALB. 

Spiritual  God  (Jew)  Materialism 

Material  God  (Christian)  Spiritualism. 

Merely  a  reversion  of  the  poles  makes  the  two  churches ; 
but  still  these  two  are  one  and  the  same  system,  for  even 
in  the  material  god  the  spirit  is  the  moving  or  male  prin., 
ciple;  and  what  is  refined  materialism,  but  spiritualism  ? 
and  what  is  gross  spiritualism,  but  materialism  .r*  Hence 
Jewism  ended  in  spiritualism,  Platonism,  and  Essenism 
«t  last,  and  Christianity  is  closing  in  materialism  ! ! — a 
beautiful  specimen  of  chemical  affinity  and  the  bipolar 
law  of  universal  Nature.  >ii  ':fj  a  .. 

Thus  it  matters  »ot  which  view  yon  take  of  tfte  nJb- 
ject ;  you  come  tQ  the  same  conclusion.  Nature  n  a 
mystery.  You  may  just  as  well  turn  round  your  face  for 
«ver,  in  order  to  get  a  look  at  the  back  of  your  bead,  as 
attempt  to  discover  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  any  thing. 
There  is  no  beginning,  no  end ;  all  is  involved  in  an 
everlasting  circle  of  cause  and  effect.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain conspicuous  states  or  stages,  which  in  common  par- 
lance are  called  beginnings.  We  call  birth  the  beginning 
of  life  ;  but  we  were  alive  before  we  were  born,  or  we 
•would  have  been  born  dead.  We  call  Jesus  Christ  the 
beginning  of  Christianity ;  bat  all  its  features  were  in 
the  world  before,  but  not  so  compactly  put  together  and 
systematically  arranged.  We  call  Copernicus  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Copcrnican  system  ;  but  Pythagoras  taught 
it  two  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Copernicus.  So 
also  we  call  Jewism  the  beginning,  or  first..born  of  revela- 
tion, although  revelations  were  matle  thousands  of  years 
before  its  being ;  but  it  was  the  first  national  organic 
birth  which  Nature  had  destined  te  grow  and  overspread 
the  earth.  We  call  it  therefore  ^e  male;  the  Christian 
church,  which  came  out  of  its  side,  is  the  female.  Hence 
the  one  is  represented  by  a  man,  the  otb«'  by  a  woman. 
Jfothing  can  be  more  simple  and  evident  than  t*is.  ^llw 
multiplication  table  is  not  more  demonstrative.  •   -  '• 

But  the  tv.'o  elements  must  always  be  discovered  in 
every  system,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  actie» 
and  caactaoiu     Though  theref«»e  tlie  Christian  dmfeh. 


as  compared  with  the  Jew,  is  female — a  motlier  church  ; 
yet,  when  analysed  by  itself,  we  find  the  two  sexes  in  its 
own  nature — the  spiritual  and  material  churches.  The 
Catholic  church  is  a  church  dominant — a  male,  having 
sovereign  authority,  holding  th§  sceptre  with  all  the  at- 
tributes and  prerogatives  of  the  male.  The  Protestant 
church  is  a  dissentient  from  this  principle,  subjecting 
itself  to  the  magistrate,  and  condescending  to  act  the  part 
of  a  wife,  instead  of  a  husband,  to  the  state.  It  is  evi- 
dent then  that  the  Catholic  church,  as  compared  to  the 
Protestant,  is  as  male  to  female.  The  Protestant  church, 
then,  represents  the  l«-ide,  and  Britannia  represents  the 
Protestant  church. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  trace  the  bride,  from  creation  down- 
wards to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  English  Church 
in  particular,  as  the  national  or  imperial  church,  subject 
like  a  dutiful  wife  to  the  political  power,  and  also 
first  established  by  a  woman  (^Elixabeth).  You  may 
also  trace  her,  if  you  have  a  mind,  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, as  being  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of  progress, 
from  east  to  west.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  system 
of  Nature  ;  but  it  requires  a  very  strong  mind  to  go  far 
into  the  details  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  conviction,  to  go 
into  particulars.  All  we  aim  at  is  to  give  a  good  general 
outline  or  map  of  the  plan  in  general,  and  throw  open 
to  the  public  mind  the  splendid  science  of  "  Progress," 
hitherto  an  entire  secret. 

In  this  line  of  progress  we  see  nothing  but  a  continnetf 
succession  of  systems,  rising  and  falling  one  after  the 
other.  The  Jewish  churcli  gone ;  the  Greek  church 
gone ;  the  Roman  church  sadly  disorganized  and  stripped 
of  her  purple,  there  being  not  a  single  Catholic  church 
in  Europe,  which  has  not  been  of  late  years  dispossessed 
of  its  power  and  property,  and  humbled  almost  to  anni- 
hilation. The  Church  of  Italy,  once  the  pride  of  the 
world,  is  not  now  worth  a  million  per  annum.  Spain, 
at  one  time  quite  impotent  with  clerical  and  ecclesiastical 
fat,  has  already  laid  violent  hands  on  the  property  of  the 
church,  ami  reduced  the  tithes  on«-half.  At  one  time 
its  three  thousand  monasteries  were  worth  186  milUona, 
exclusive  of  tithes:  the  greater  proportion  of  this  was 
appropriated  by  the  state.  The  Chureh  of  France  cost* 
at  one  time  as  much  as  our  own  ;  now  it  costs  only  or>e 
million,  whilst  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  long  ago  placed  all  sects  on 
an  equality,  and  ordained  that  no  man  should  pay  for  a 
religion  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  In  fine,  over  all  the 
continent  the  church  has  been  revolutionized.  England 
alone  has  preserved  her  ecclesiastical  establishment  unin- 
jured—but  can  it  continue  so?  No;  she  is  the  last, 
because  she  is  the  most  western;  but  her  time  is  at  hand, 
and  she  also  will  witness  an  overthrow  of  her  ecclesiasti. 
cal  structure.  Tlrey  must  all  die  ;  they  are  the  offspring- 
of  sin ;  the  devouring  whelps,  that  are  generated  in  igno- 
rance, and  live  upon  the  vitals  of  society ;  the  system  of 
Antichrist  or  first  Christianity. 

•i'Then  what  shall  we  say  to  the  promise  of  Christ, 
<'Thou  art  Peter,  and'  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  thegates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it?" 
A  true  prophecy;  Peter  first  preached  Christianity  ta 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,-  atwi  Ctffistianity  is  etermeU  » 
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human  nature  itself.  It  will  undergo  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation; "but  all  they  that  aim  at  its  annihilation  shall 
perish^  and  their  doctrine  along  with  them.  What  reli- 
gion on  earth  has  ever  perished.'*  Have  the  sacrifices  of 
the  polytheistical  materialiFts ?  No;  they  were  em- 
braced by  Jewigm,  humanijted  by  Christianity,  and  will 
be  spiritualized  by  universalism.  Has  the  demon  wor- 
ship of  the  pagans  been  destroyed?  No;  it  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Catholic  worship  of  the  saints,  and 
their  images,  and  is  now  practised  by  sectarians  of  every 
grade;  who  not  only  adore  the  different  leaders  and 
teachers  which  they  themielveg  approve  of,  hot  hang  up 
their  pictures  on  their  walls,  and  carry  their  likenesses 
upon  bracelets  and  brooches,  medals  and  snuff-boxes. 
This  also  will  be  embraced  by  anivertalism,  which 
acknowledges  the  divinity  of  all  the  human  race.  "  Be- 
hold what  manner  of  love  the  father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  that  we  shoukl  he  called  the  sons  of  God,"  { I  John 
iii.  1,)  "  and  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature," 
(2  Pet.  i.  \).  Nothing  is  lost;  it  is  merely  refined  or 
transformed;  beginning  in  a  rude  and  uncomely  shape, 
it  follows  the  progress  of  thehumaa  mind,  and  ultimately 
iBomes  ont,  like  a  jewel  from  the  hands  of  the  workman, 
^oite  different  in  shape  and  aspect,  hut  the  same  in  sub- 
stance. They  do  not  know  nature  who  try  to  lay  a  new 
foundation,  or  work  with  any  other  than  the  old  mate- 
ifals.  They  are  mere  alchymists,  searching  after  a  phi. 
^osopher's  stone  and  a  universal  solvent,  instead  of  ap- 
plying their  skill  and  (heir  energy  to  the  useful  applica- 
tion of  what  Nature  has  a]eady  provided  for  them. 

But  how  will  this  promise  apply  to  Christianity  in  a 
particular  manner?  Hi  cause  it  will  nominally  embrace 
all  others,  whilst  all  others  shall  nominally  fail.  It  is 
"contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  universal;  it 
baa  a  sv^tcmatir  and  [>r.iL'r«  s^ive  organization,  and  is  ca- 
pable '  iiid  enlightened  as  it 
has  hi  orant;  therefore,  as 
the  lil                                                    •  age  progress,  they 

will  fi  i^  .,.....,.,..;  ,,.c  oM  Tuan^  and  J>ut 

'Oh  th(  It  wMl  rather  do  this  than  perish,  and 

'men  >Mii  -  -rive  it  thua  trao«formed,  and  thus 

"keep  unbr(  '  olden  link  of  human  training.     It 

cannot  be  oincrwi  e.  We  now  defy  infidelity.  It  is 
morally  impossible  it  can  succeed,  for  the  Christian 
•world  will  much  rather  receive  our  doctrine  than  atheism 
and  annihilation,  chaos  and  everlasting  gloom;  and 
moreover  our  uni verbalism  is  much,  better  supported, 
loth  hy  liberality,  charily,  and  general  acience.  Infi- 
delity, however,  is  an  admirable  |>toneer  for  breaking  up 
the  old  church,  and  alarmim/  tlii>  ^<'ir_ri.>lii<-<)U()  saints. 

The  old  churches  are  n.  hes.     The 

reigning  powers  were  obli^ii^  .v>  „i«f:ii.„it  .„^.u  by  creeds, 
in  order  to  preserve  something  like  order.  Men  would 
have  run  wild  with  conjecture,  and  thoroughly  disor- 
ganised society,  without  some  check.  Whilst,  the  pope 
was  in  his  glory,  the  check  was  in  his  authority,  and 
then  the  church  was  progressive;  but  that  progress 
being  guided  by  ignorance,  led  to  mischief,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  revolution.  Then  the  Council  of  Trent  stag- 
nated the  papacy  by  the  twenty- five  articles;  the  Eng- 
lish aud  Scotch  churches  have  done  the  same ;  and  tbe 


dissenters  have  all  and  each  articles  of  their  own ;  but 
now  when  knowledge  and  education  are  spreading,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  demands  a  progressive  principle.  If 
the  church  won't  concede  this  voluntarily,  it  will  suffer 
political  death.  Infidelity  and  dissent  will  crush  the 
Establishment,  or  unprogressive  cliurch.  Then  the  next 
query,  will  be,  whether  men  shall  continue  by  the  old 
articles  of  obsolete  faith,  fitted  only  for  barbarians  and 
au  age  of  superstitions,  or  adopt  the  other  extreme — the 
chaotic  system  of  utter  rejection  ; — or  the  new  system  of 
universalism  and  progress.  The  latter  will  be  adopted 
by  every  sensible  man,  aud  before  this  generation  has 
disappeared,  it  shall  have  established  itself  in  the  hearts 
of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  civiUzed  inhabiunts  of 
tbeeartb.  .     .u  THE  SHEPHERD. 

'- "  "\\\  VA  t';i-.'iiH',!    ■!    — — — 

WONDERS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 
In  the  Third  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
A'lvanccment  of  Science,  published  last  year,  is  in- 
serted att  abairact  of  a  very  interesting  paper,  by  Dr. 
Macartney,  Profenor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
Dublin  University,  endded  **  Observations  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  functions  of  tke  Nervous  System."  It  appears 
that  the  learned  doctor,  by  employing  a  peculiar  method 
of  dissecting  the  brain,  has  been  enabled  to  discover  that 
all  our  former  idase  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  organ.  Call  far  short  of  the  intricacy  with  which 
iu  several  paru  are  combined.  He  obaerves,  that  all  the 
white  substance,  whether  appearing  in  the  form  of 
bands,  cords,  or  filaments,  or  simply  pulp,  are  composed 
of  still  finer  fibres,  which  have  a  plexiform  arrangement; 
and  that  all  tltose  ftbrea,  to  tbe  finest  that  can  be  seen,  are 
austaiaed  and  clothed  by  a  most  ddicate  membrane.  Bj 
tbe  aaaie  mode  of  dissection,  also,  it  is  possible  to  metre 
apparent  the  existence  ef  still  finer  interwoven  white 
fibres  in  ail  the  coloured  cuhetances  of  the  brain,  in 
many  of  which  the  nervous  filaments  are  so  delicate  and 
transparent  that  they  are  not  visible  until  in  tome  degree 
coagulated  by  a  solution  of  alum,  or  by  spirits.  Dr. 
Macartney  has  thus  been  enablcil  to  see  twenty-six 
plexBM  Mt  bitberto  described  in  the  brain,  the  fibres 
corapoeing  wt)ich  aatume  two  srrangementv,  the  one 
reticular,  the  other  arborescent.  Following  up  his  re- 
searches, the  author  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  actual 
quantity  of  the  sentient  substance  existing  in  the  brain 
and  other  parta  of  the  nervous  system  is  extremely  small. 
The  bulk  of  these  parts  itf  not  materially  diminished  by 
removing  their  nervous  matter,  provided  their  mem- 
hraneus  structure  be  left  behind  ;  and  whenever  the  sen- 
tient aubstance  is  connected  with  a  highly  attenuated 
membrane,  as  in  tlie  retina,  and  in  several  oS  the 
cerebral  plexuses  of  the  brain,  it  is  absolutely  invisible, 
until  it  has  undergone  some  coagulating  process.  From 
these  data  he  opines  that  the  whole  nervous  system, 
if  sufficiently  expanded,  and  dhrested  of  all  coverings, 
would  be  found  too  tender  to  give  any  resistance  to  the 
touch,  too  transparent  to  be  seen,  and  probably  would 
entirely  escape  the  cognicance  of  all  our  senses.  Consist- 
ently with  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  author  thinks  that 
we  can  hardly  take  upon  tts  to  say  that  the  simplest  ani. 
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malSj  and  even  plants^  may  not  have  some  modification 
of  sentient  substance  incorporated  in  their  structure,  in- 
stead of  being  collected,  as  in  the  higher  classes  of 
animals,  into  palpable  membranous  cords  and  filaments. 
He  also  considers  that  the  sentient  substance  is  in  no 
place  distant  or  isolated ;  that  it  is  essentially  one  and 
indivisible ;  and  that  consequently  the  nervous  system 
differs  from  all  other  systematic  arrangements  in  nature. 
And  this  theory  of  the  sentient  system  will  alone  serve 
to  explain  the  numerous  sympathies  which  exist  in  ani- 
mal bodies,  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  from  indirect  or  remote  impression,  and  the 
operation  of  all  remedies  which  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  sensibility. 

The  author  concludes  by  stating  his  belief  that  every 
assemblage  of  the  nervous  filaments  in  the  form  of  plexus 
is  destined  to  fulfil  an  especial  purpose ;  and  anticipates 
that,  at  no  distant  time,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation  which  have  been 
hitherto  veiled  in  the  utmost  obscurity. 

From  the  same  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  As- 
sociation we  copy  the  following  proposition  from  Dr. 
Henry's  Report  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System, 
as  illustrative  of  the  uncertainty  which  still  hangs  over 
the  phrenological  science. 

"  That  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  all  intellec- 
tual states  and  operations,  is  proved  by  observation  on 
comparative  development,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on 
living  animals,  and  by  the  study  of  human  pathology. 
But  there  does  not  exist  any  conclusive  evidence  for  refer- 
rinff  separate  faculties  or  moral  affections  to  distinct  por- 
tions of  brain." 

[The  above  hypothesis  respecting  the  nerves  reminds 
us  of  the  doctrine  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  soul  has  the 
same  shape  as  the  body ;  for,  according  to  this  theory, 
the  infinitely  subtle  nervous  substance  diffused  over  all 
the  body  must,  when  separated  from  the  rude  mass,  be 
merely  the  soul  of  the  Swedenborgians. — Ed.] 
■  -  -■  I      _ 

FRAGMENTS. 

It  is  midnight :  the  stillness  of  death  surrounds  me.  No 
sound  is  to  be  heard,  except  the  distant  murmuring  of 
the  sea,  that  breaks  its  billows  against  the  rocky  shore. 
A  lamp  spreads  a  pale  glimmering  light  over  my  writing- 
desk,  and  the  books  which  cover  it.  I  am  alone,  and  I 
am,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time,  before  a  Judge,  on  the 
verdict  of  whom  my  whole  happiness  depends.  Eternal 
Judge !  here  I  stand,  lonely  in  the  infinite  night ! 

I  am.  Am  I  sure  that  I  am  >  Or  is  this  conaciousnese 
of  my  being  but  a  dream  ?  I  think,  I  will,  I  act,  1  love ; 
who  can  convince  me  that  all  this  is  but  delusion  } 


Thou  art  the  Spirit,  and  the  matter  is  thy  word,  and 
the  law  that  governs  thee,  all  are  thy  thoughts.  Eternal 
Spirit !  thy  laws,  thy  creations,,  are  eternal ! 

When  a  boy,  I  watched  the  little  seeds  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  as  soon  as  thy  spring  had  called  forth  the  buds 
of  the  mulberry  the  eggs  became  alive,  and  the  young 
caterpillars  were  immediately  fed  with  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  mulberry ;  and  both  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  the 
caterpillars  grew  in  proportion.  At  length  the  caterpillars 
began  to  spin,  and  within  a  few  days  they  had  concealed 
themselves  in  golden  cases.  But  after  a  little  while  I 
observed  a  darkish  spot  at  the  tops  of  the  golden  eggs, 
and,  after  a  little  while,  winged,  white  butterflies  flew 
abroad,  both  male  and  female.  And  the  male  and  female 
had  but  a  short  life.  Yet  their  life  was  not  useless ;  they 
died  after  having  deposited  on  the  neighbouring  wall  nu- 
merous seeds  of  future  generations.  Their  relics  were 
soon  decomposed  in  organic  matter,  and  the  Spirit  of  life 
called  them  to  new  combinations. 


And  shall  my  being,  my  thinking,  willing,'acting  being, 
be  perishable,  because  the  casement  in  which  it  dwells 
withers  and  is  decomposed  }  Eternal^Spirit !  my  spirit 
is  imperishable  like  thine. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  continually  mistake  the 
causes  for  their  effects.  Because  they  see  that  the  Spirit 
reveals  itself  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  organic  in- 
strument becomes  more  perfect,  and  vice  versa,  they 
judge  that  the  instrument  and  the  spirit  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  short-sighted  ones  !  The  Spirit  creates  its 
instruments ;  its  plastic  principle  forms  the  organs,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  silk- worm  spins  its  cone  and  trans- 
forms itself  into  a  butterfly. 

And  why  should  our  human  organization  be  the  last 
step  of  the  production  of  the  Spirit  ?  Why  should  there 
not  be  other  forms  possible  still  more  perfect,  though  in- 
visible to  our  present  senses  ?  Why  should  it  be  impos- 
sible to  wander  from  planet  to  planet,  from  star  to  star, 
with  continually  progressive  forms  ?  I  see  nothing  im- 
possible in  this.  And  if  so,  is  the  apparition  of  ghosts 
80  absurd  ?  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
existence  than  those  which  we  know,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  this  very  moment  I  am  living  among  a  host  of  spirits. 


The  morning  dawns — the  east  is  covered  with  rosy 
flowers.  Spirits  of  the  night,  farewell .'  May  the  next 
midnight  hover  again  friendly  around 
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I  am,  because  thou  art,  and  because  I  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  being.  I  have  faith  in  thee.  Dost  not  thou 
reveal  thyself  within  my  own  self;  and  as  my  spirit 
creates  thoughts,  as  my  thoughts  create  words,  does  not 
thy  Spirit  create  me,  my  thoughts,  the  objects  of  my 
thoughts,  and  all  ?  '  ''  ^ 


LETTERS  ON   TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER    VIII. 

Dcus  mucdo  immersas,  mundo  emergitiir  semper. 

God,  immerged  in  nature,  emerges  couiinually  from  nature, 

Whoeveb  wishes  to  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of 
nature,  must  purify  himself,  by  laying  aside  all  envious 
thoughts,  all  prejudices,  and  that  towering  pride,  which 
paralyzes,  as  it  were,  the  nerve  of  the  spiritual  eye. 
God  has  placed  nature  amidst  the  broatl  daylight,  as  a 
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mysterious  sphynx ;  she  speaks,  and  her  words  are  the 
words  of  God;  but  these  words  are  hieroglyphs  for  the 
profane.  In  the  same  way  as  the  iUiterate  Indian  would 
gaze  at  a  printed  book,  unable  to  decipher  the  combina- 
tions of  its  letters,  so  the  profane  stands  before  the  living 
letters  of  the  Lord  :  "  He  has  eyes,  and  cannot  see  ;  he 
has  ears,  and  cannot  understand."  But  the  ever  kind 
mother  has  pity  upon  the  weakness  of  ter  children ;  from 
time  to  time  she  lifts  up  her  veil,  and  the  eternal  life  of 
God  reveals  itself  in  flaming  letters. 

When  this  occurs,  many  facts  that  were  assumed  to 
be  true  appear  as  errors,  many  systems  founded  upon 
these  assumed  facts  sink  into  nothingness,  and  facts  that 
were  denied,  because  they  would  not  agree  with  favourite 
systems,  are  again  called  back  as  evidence  of  systems,  to 
which  the  revelations  of  nature  impart  an  undeniable 
truth.  But  the  mock  philosophers,  and  the  mock  divines, 
to  whom  every  new  revelation  is  a  death-blow,  because 
they  live  upon  the  ignorance  of  their  followers,  as  soon 
M  a  new  beam  of  heavenly  light  irradiates  the  world, 
both  unite  together,  to  smother,  if  posiible,  the  revelation 
of  nature. 

Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism,  is  such  a  light. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  this  discovery  has  hitherto 
met  with  powerful  opposition,  so  powerful  u  to  have 
prevented  its  yet  being  spread  in  this  country? 

Besides  the  difficulty  which  every  revelation  of  nature 
has  to  meet  with.  Animal  Magnetiim  haamany  peculiar 
disadvantages  to  contend  with.  The  artificial  motic  of 
living  counteracts  in  a  certain  degree  the  natural  action 
and  reaction  of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature.  We 
are  awake  when  tlie  telluric  influence  call*  us  to  sleep; 
when  .the  solar  power  would  awake  us,  we  consume  the 
best  hours  in  unrefreshing  sleep.  Our  digestion  im- 
paired by  unnatural  living  (too  high  or  too  low) ;  our 
Tital  powers  paralyze<l  by  poisoning  pasaiona,  toils,  cares, 
Ticcs;  the  air  which  we  breathe  impregnated  with  impu- 
rities; even  the  fluid  which  nature  prepares  so  carefully 
mixed  with  putrefaction ;  our  nervous  fluid,  our  blood, 
corrupted  even  in  the  womb  of  our  mothers,  by  oxides 
and  protoxides  of  mctaN,  and  by  drastic  mctlicines: — 
all  these  circumstance x  often  make  the  patienU,  for  a  long 
time,  restive  to  the  influence  of  telluriim. 

Moreover,  such  is  the  power  of  fashion,  that  men 
bred  in  colleges  are  afraid  to  lose  their  dignity  by  per- 
forming a  magical  operation,  like  that  of  magnetism. 
And  if  that  was  not  the  case,  their  interest  would  not 
allow  them  to  attend  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 

The  somnambulist  requires  often  the  whole  attention 
of  the  physician  during  hours;  and  that  for  several 
weeks — yea,  months!  And  in  certain  cases  the  som- 
nambulists have  the  impertinence  to  discover  the  mis- 
takee  of  the  doctors,  an<l  the  insolence  to  prescribe  for 
themselves,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  say. 
ings  and  doings  of  the  learne<l  faculty  ! 

Dr.  Wienhold,  in  Bremen,  once  treate<l  magnetically 
Miss  11.,  a  young  lady  highly  giftetl,  but  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  medicine.  On  one  occasion  this  lady 
prescribed,  during  somnambulism,  the  decoction  of  cer- 
tain herbs,  which  she  de8cribe<l  most  accurately,  without 
knowing  their  botanical  names.     The  herbs  prescribed 


were  not  only  unknown  to  the  medical  world,  as  pos- 
sessing any  antispasmodic  or  nervine  properties,  but 
unknown  also  as  officinal  to  all  compounders  of  domes- 
tic medicines.  Still  the  young  lady  persistetl  in  de- 
manding the  decoction.  The  doctor,  looking  at  his 
Floras,  thought  that  these  herbs  could  not  be  found  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  Upon  his  making  this  observa- 
tion, the  somnambulist  pointed  out  the  very  spot,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  where  they  would  be  found. 
The  doctor,  in  company  with  Olbers,  the  great  astrono- 
mer, went  to  the  place  designate*!,  and  to  his  great 
astonishment,  found  the  herbs.  He  coUectetl  them,  and 
brought  them,  together  with  other  herbs,  bound  in  bun- 
dles, and  presented  them  to  the  patient  whilst  in  mag- 
netic sleep ;  Miss  R.  chose  among  the  di£Perent  bundles 
those  which  contained  the  herbs  that  she  had  required 
for  the  decoction. 

The  same  lady,  upon  another  occasion,  prescribed  for 
herself  a  mixture.  The  doctor  fancied  that  the  dose  of 
crocus  was  too  large ;  he  went  to  the  chemist,  and  or- 
dered the  mixture  sccording  to  the  rules  of  art,  dimi. 
nishing  the  dose.  The  mixture  was  given  to  the  patient 
while  awake ;  she  took  it  without  knowing  that  she  had 
prescribed  it,  and  totally  ignorant  of  its  contents.  The 
next  day,  when  she  had  fallen  into  magnetic  sleep,  she 
reproached  the  doctor  for  his  having  acted  in  contradic- 
tion to  her  prescription,  and  insisted  upon  his  obeying 
her  orders.  The  doctor  then  had  the  mixture  made  up 
as  prescribed  by  the  somnambulist,  which,  instead  of 
iiyuring  the  patient,  acted  most  beneficially. 

These  are  facts,  the  evidence  of  which  no  one  can  deny. 
But  how  few  of  the  members  of  the  collegiate  wisdom 
would  submit  themselves  to  have  their  doctrine  put  to 
the  test  of  a  dairevoifante  ! 

The  metlical  art  is  generally  exercised  as  a  profession  ; 
the  income  of  the  medical  man  depends  on  the  amount  of 
his  business.  The  nervous  diseases,  and  all  the  various 
evils  which  depend  on  those  numerous  complicated  dis- 
orders of  the  vegeUtive  system,  hysterics,  h)'pochondri«- 
cism,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  nervous  lameness,  paralysis,  and 
all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  female  com- 
plaints, offer  the  richest  harvest  to  the  doctor,  practitioner, 
and  chemist. 

It  is  certain  that  the  medical  art  knows  nothing  about 
these  complaints.  The  greatest  men  of  all  ages  have 
confessed  tlieir  ignorance  about  these  imporunt  topics. 
Hahneman,  the  author  of  the  Homitopathic  System,  and 
his  followers,  have  proved  that  the  usual  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  those  diseases,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  is 
highly  mischierotit. 

To  convince  our  readers  of  the  ignorance  of  the  physU 
cian  in  the  cure  of  these  complaints,  we  need  only  point 
out  that  each  doctor  treats  them  in  a  difltrent  way  ;  in- 
deed, that  each  doctor  avowedly  changes  the  treatment  of 
these  disorders  in  the  same  individual,  without  any  oUier 
reason  but  the  failure  of  his  experiments.  Open  the 
books  of  the  physicians  of  all  countries,  observe  their 
prescriptions,  and  you  will  find  that  all  that  the  three 
can  produce  have  been  alternately  tried  to  subdue  these 
complaints. 

Whilst  the  pupils  of  Hamilton  and  Abernethy,  ima- 
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gining  that  all  these  diseases  depend  on  a  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  lavish  the  cathartics  to  their  patients ;  tlie  pupils 
of  Brown  and  Roeschlaub,  alternatively  with  these,  Tiave 
recourse  to  stimulants  or  contra-stiraulants ;  the  disciples 
of  Marcus,  Tonaraasini,  Rasori,  and  Broussais,  on  the 
<»ntrary,  attack  the  same  diseases  with  more  or  less  san- 
guinary means,  some  covering  the  sufferers  with  leeches, 
others  bleeding  them  almost  to  death.  The  empirics  have 
extoUedj  by  turns,  the  efficacy  of  opium,  belladonna, 
camphor,  valerian,  Peruvian  bark,  stramonium,  and  ve- 
ratruraj  others  recommend  crocus,  serpentaria^  angustura, 
angelica;  whilst  others  reckon  among  their  favourite 
remedies,  moschus,  castoreum,  oleum  cajeputi,  oleum 
•aoimale  dippel,  &c.  Some  praise  the  alkalis;  others, 
the  acids.  The  Jatro  chemists,  who  think  of  finding  the 
safest  remedies  in  the  metallic  an<i  elementary  combina- 
tions, have  been  prodigal  with  oxides  and  protoxides, 
sulphates  and  bisulpbates,  carbons,  and  carburets  of  mer- 
cury, lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  copper,  iron,  barytes,  and 
arsenic;  blisters,  electricity,  galvanism,  baths,  artificial 
issues,  raoxa,  and  hot  iron.  Indeed,  we  know  of  a  re- 
nowned professor  and  physician,  who  almost  every  year 
had  submitted  his  patients  to  a  wholesale  treatment  of 
some  of  these  remedies.  We  know  that  he  for  a  whole 
year  had  mercuried  them;  the  next  year  they  were  ironed; 
afterwards  zinced;  then  silvered.  After  a  while  the 
antiphlogistic  (sanguinary)  system  became  his  favourite 
one;  and  now  the  salts  and  sulphates  of  the  narcotics, 
strychnia,  veratrina,  and  such  like,  are  the  enchanted 
arms  by  which  he  assails  diseases. 

It  is  evident  that  this  contradiction  among  the  learned, 
these  experiments  among  the  quacks,  show  plainly  to 
every  one,  whose  organs  of  perception  and  judgment  are 
not  impaired,  that  the  nervous  diseases,  and  all  the  com- 

•  plicated  disorders  of  the  vegetative  system,  are  a  god.send 
for  those  who,  in  playing  at  blimUman's-buffwith  nature, 
reap  a  large  harvest  from  the  pockets  of  the  credulous 
and  ignorant.     Their  modes  of  treatment,  instead  of  re- 

•  moving,  complicate  the  diseases  more  and  more.  The 
ase  of  drastics  injures  the  powers  of  digestion  ;  the  use 
of  narcotics  paralyses  the  nerves ;  the  antiplilogistic  me- 
thod destroys  the  vital  power  of  reproduction ;  and  all 
the  mineral  preparations,  supposing  they  succeed  in  re- 
moving for  a  while  the  most  tormenting  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  do  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which, 
Proteus-like,  breaks  forth  in  new  forms  and  shapes. 

How  many,  even  of  the  wealthiest  of  society,  are  thus 
continually  afilicted,  exchanging  disorder  for  disorder  ! 
How  many  are  deprived,  in  their  most  blooming  age,  of 
the  greatest  gift  of  nature,  a  sound  body  !  How  many 
mental  disorders  originate  and  are  rendered  incurable  by 
the  improper  use  of  those  remedies,  which  the  learned 
lavish  upon  their  patients  only  for  the  sake  of  concealing 
their  own  ignorance,  or  for  gaining  pelf,  by  practising 
upon  the  credulity  of  others  1 

Now  for  those  diseases  for  which  the  medical  art  has 
ho  compass  to  steer  by  ;  for  the  nervous  diseases  under 
all  forms,  as  well  as  for  the  diseases  of  the  vegetative 
system,  and  particularly  for  female  complaints,  Tellurism, 
or  Animal  Magnetism,  is  a  specific  remedy.  Such  dis- 
eases are  convulsions,  fits,  hysterics,  epilepsy,  catalepsy. 


afiections  of  the  eyes  and  sars,  general  and  partial  nervous 
lameness,  all  sorts  of  congestions  and  haemorrhages,  dis- 
orders of  menstruations,  disorders  of  digestion,  nervous 
headaches,  tic-douloreux,  incipient  dropsy,  all  incipient 
cutaneous  diseases,  pains  in  the  limbs,  scrofula,  nervous 
debility,  and  nervous  decline  ;  all  these  disorders,  if  the 
vital  power  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  abuse  of  medi- 
cines, can  be  cured  radically  by  Tellurism. 

In  these  disorders,  when  the  vital  power  has  not  been 
too  much  impaired,  the  cure  is  operated  by  Animal 
Magnetism  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  remedy. 
If  these  disorders  are  treated  by  Magnetism  in  their  be- 
ginning, their  cure  is  almost  miraculous,  die  patient  re- 
covering his  health  without  scarcely  feeling  the  efi'ects  of 
die  treatment. 

If  the  disorder  be  of  long  standing,  and  complicated, 
the  cure  is  effected  by  somnambulism,  and  often  by  re- 
medies prescribed  by  the  patient  during  the  magnetic  sleep. 

We  shall  now  give  some  accounts  of  cures  performed 
by  magnetism.  We  extract  the  following  account  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin,  of  the 
13th  of  December,  1811. 

Dr.  Metsdorf,  in  Berlin,  a  physician,  was  called  to  a 
a  lady  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  labouring  under  a 
severe  illness.  She  complained  of  continual  pains  in  the 
head,  fits,  want  of  appetite ;  she  suffered  from  oppression 
in  her  chest,  and  want  of  respiration  ;  her  skin  Was  dry 
and  hot.  These  symptoms  were  aggravated  by  want  of 
rest,  and  a  melancholy  Ijordering  on  insanity.  The  meo- 
struation  was  regular;  the  pulse  hard  and  feverish ;  ba* 
bowels  constipated.  After  having  tried  cathartics  and 
bitters,  tonics  and  balsamics  ;  after  having  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  promote  perspiration  ;  in  short,  after 
Jiaving  acted  according  to  all  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
schools,  the  doctor  at  last,  in  despair,  resolved  to  try  the 
power  of  Animal  Magnetism.  He  had  never  tried  it  be- 
fore, and  had  but  little  faith  in  its  efficacy.  The  young 
lady  was  altogether  an  unbeliever. 

The  trial  began  the  29th  of  October,  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  and  the 
-sisters  of  the  patient.  After  five  minutes'  manipulation, 
she  found  the  pains  diminishing  ;  she  felt  heaviness  in 
her  eyes.  The  operation  lasted  ten  minutes.  After  the 
departure  of  the  doctor,  she  laid  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
slept  an  hour.  She  awoke  with  less  pains  than  usual. 
During  the  night  she  had  for  the  first  time  good  rest 
since  her  illness.  The  next  day  the  manipulation  lasted 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for 
two  hours.  The  pains  decreased,  and  she  passed  a  good 
night; 

On  the  third  dajr,  after  having  been  manipulated  at 
the  usual  hour  for  about  ten  minutes,  she  fell  asleep,  and 
slept  /our  hours.  She  awoke  with  but  little  iieadache, 
and  with  good  appetite  ;  her  bowels  had  become  regular. 

The  first  of  November  the  same  favourable  results  from 
the  manipulation,  with  the  addition  of  a  gentle  perspira- 
tion. 

The  doctor  was  prevented  for  two  days  running  from 
attending  his  patient;  the  consequences  were,  convul- 
sions, melancholy,  dreadful  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  costiveness. 
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•The  fifth  of  NoTember,  at  seren  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  treatment  was  resumed.  She  complained  of  heavi- 
ness in  the  arras  daring  the  manipuJ^ion.  ExceUent 
n^it's  rest. 

On  the  sixth  the  headache  had  diminished.  The 
treatment  was  continued  as  before.  After  five  minutes' 
manipulation,  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  one  hour  and  9 
half,  which  was  followed  by  abundant  perspiration.  Her 
appetite  was  restored,  and  costiveness  removed. 

Under  the  same  treatment  she  continued  to  improve. 
On  the  eighth  she  was  not  magnetised,  and  slept  very 
little,  and  was  restless. 

The  ninth  she  awoke  very  weak,  but  got  better  after 
the  magnetics!  operation. 

The  tenth  the  treatment  was  paiufal  to  the  patient. 
She  felt  a  contraction  in  the  whole  body  ;  she  was  unable 
to  move  a  single  limb,  or  even  to  speak  ;  her  facial  mus- 
cles were  csoTulsed.  The  treatment  was  continued 
longer  than  usual,  and  all  these  symptoms  disappeared. 
After  the  manipobtion  the  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  the 
possession  of  her  full  health.  No  trace  of  convulsLons, 
or  of  headache,  remaine^L  lier  mdancliol^  had  disap- 
peared. The  young  lady  left  that  very  evening  her  sick 
chamber,  visited  some  friends,  and  enjoyed  with  liveli> 
ness  an  impromptu  dancing  party  given  to  celebrate  ber 
recovery. 

The  perfect  core  of  a  disease  was  comi^tod  whicJi 
hiMl  baffled  the  skill  of  the  medical  art. 

'  Here  the  cure  was  effi^ed  by  the  direct  influence  of 
the  magnetic  treatment.  This  alone  brought  into  har- 
mony the  discordant  strings  of  her  afflicteid  frame,  by 
restoring  rligestion,  perspiration,  aAd  rest ;  and  thus  rc- 
moTtng  coDstipatien,  fits,  and  inelaDcholT. 

Had  Dr.  Metzdorf,  like  some  of  the  old  school,  conti- 
nned  to  attack  the  disease  by  drugs  and  minerals,  most 
probaUy  the  young  lady  would  now  have  increased  the 
number  of  the  unhappy  beings  who  are  condemned  to  be 
imrouretl  in  public  or  private  mad-houses. 

In  a  similar  way,  many  of  the  most  eminent  physidaos 
in  UerHn,  Bremen,  Dresden,  Stuttgard,  and  Bambcrg-~ 
such  as  Hufcland,  \Veiiiholt,  Kicaer,  Naase,  Fischier, 
Nordhof,  Schelling,  Brandis,  Marcus,  and  Gmclin,  hare 
care«l  nervous  aud  other  complicated  complaints,  without 
producing  any  other  visible  cfr-cf  thnn  the  cure  it'jclf. 

And  is  it  not  Uie  sai: 
eitecs  ?     Do  they  not  a. 

announces  to  us  their  txj>;  .itc 

insensibly  acting  medium,  i  the 

whole  system  of  liature  ? 

To  the  witness  of  those  men,  I  can  boldly  idA  ray  own 
exfi  '  ■■  I  have  healed  many  nervous  and  compH- 
ca!  complaints,  without  carrying  the  treatment 

so  Irti  <v-  I.,  produce  somnambulism.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
very  wrong  to  bring  forth  thi.s  phenomenon  by  main 
force.  Yet,  when  it  dcv«  '■  ;"-  >■•■'«"  -  ;♦  -  •  •"  " '-infarily, 
then  wc  may  be  sure  tli  licial  to 

the  iKiiictit.  and  iiim.ir!  nlur. 

I  ,,fa 

ma  ^         ■  '■      '    '^  ^    ■    '     .        ■  '      .       '   ''"fj 

in  lid,  who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her 

agi  lie  third  month  of  presnancv,  was  conflne<l  to 

bed  with  a  flux,  declining  fever,  fit  rns,andwant 

of  rest  and  appetite.  She  was  ,  .  .  .  cured,  aAcr 
having  passed  through  the  highest  degrees  of  somnam. 
bulittn. 

To-day,  I  take  leave  of  you,  my  Aetar  Shepherd,  and 
beg  you  to  let  your  readers  know,  that  if  any  of  them 
feel  inclined  to  try    "  r,  they  m.iy  address  thcm- 

ndiettt  i  INk  rHJLOSOPHEft. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

NO.    III. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  writings  of  Joanna,  and  see 
whether  they  contain  our  elementary  doctrine  of  the  sin- 
gle origin  of  good  and  evil.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated from  Nature  and  the  Bible  that  the  two  principles 
or  spirits,  calleil  God  and  Devil,  are  one  omnipresent 
mind  acting  in  two  polar  cliaracters.  Do  Joanna's  writings 
teach  this  doctrine  r  We  say  they  do;  but  of  course  they 
teach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  it,  and  teach  the  con- 
trary at  the  same  time.  It  would  not  be  a  mystery  if  they 
did  not.  The  Spirit  speaks  pretty  smartly  against  the 
Devil  at  times,  altliough  it  is  never  in  Fuch  a  passion  as 
she  herself  was;  and  the  Devil,  when  he  argued  with  her, 
was  as  jocular  and  funny  as  any  devil  could  be,  and  so 
condescending  as  always  to  give  her  the  last  word  ;  telling 
her  St  the  same  time  that  he  was  her  maker,  and  that  his 
kingdom  was  eternal. 

But  to  the  proof:  Richanl  Brothers  having  published 
a  book  in  which  be  described  God  as  a  deceiver,  (one 
who  had  falsified  his  word,  and  amused  his  prophets  with 
ambigooua  and  delusive  promises,)  and  maintained  that 
the  Devil  who  deceived  Eve  was  nothing  but  Goil  him- 
self speiUdng  through  tlie  nmath  of  the  terpent;  Joanna 
was  shocked  at  this  blasphemy,  and  lai  J  it   before  tiie 
iLovd  to  en^re  of  him ;  the  answer  was,    "  As  the  light 
ig  too  throng  for  thy  ejfes,  n  it  the  truth  too  ttrvnt/  for  tlijf 
sentet"    This  was  somewhat  astouiMling  to  the  old  lady^.^ 
but  as  it  was  not  fitting  slie  should  know  this  sfdendid^-- 
truth,  which  re4)uired  to  be  introduced  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and   by  a  different  sex,  the  spirit  begins  to 
wheedle  ber  out  of  it  again,  by  representing  Richard  as 
a  very  naughty  bor  indeed,  bat  calling  him  his  servant 
after  all,  and  showmg  no  diq>lcasnre  whatsoever.    Rich, 
ard  was  right,  and  the  anger  of  tht  bride  was  merely  thotn 
silly  excitement  of  ignorance  and  false  piety.     Josnnin- 
imagined  that  the  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer  "  lead  vi^a 
not  into  temptation,"  had  been  altered    by   men,  antiu 
should  be  read  "  teavo  us  not  to  temptation ;"  the  spirit 
auswered  "  no  man  hath  diangcd  them."  ii 

The  spirit  was  wont  to  allcgoriae  many  of  the  inci^I) 
dents  in  her  life,  and  deduce  nwcal  aud  doctriiwl  coiw,, 
cltuions  from  them;  amongst  others,  the  circumstance  of 
her  courtship  with  Noah  Bishop,  her  sweetheart,  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  Noah  aud  she  used  to  meet  together 
after  dusk,  like  many  others  under  similar  impulses;  but 
one  dark  night  they  missed  each  otiter  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  though  both  had  kept  the  api>ointmcnt; 
upon  which  the  spirit  gives  the  foUiowing  remarks: 

For  SaUui  there  did  ttrotig  appear, 

To  make  you  miss  the  mark, 
Aa  /  your  footttept  did  prepare. 

To  leave  both  in  the  dark  ; 
Because  tlie  thin^  I  did  de&ign, 

To  bring  the  shadow  here. 
To  show  the  substance  to  mankind. 

The  way  I  sliall  appear.  S.  E.  F.      ^ 

From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  Satan  and  God  W 
are  one  and  the  same  agent,  the  bipolar  or  twoll>ld  prin-  " 
ciple  of  Nature.  '  '* 

Upon  the  subject  of  evil,  human  e,  &c.,  the 

Spirit   speaks  very  serisiUy  in   the  ;   lines,    in 

which  he  ascribes  all  ignorance  aUd  error  to  himself  as 
the  original  and  only  source:     ' 

J  enured  my  servants  for  io  err. 

For  ends  they  did  not  know;  '^ 

That  every  truth  may  be  more  clear  '*'' 

To  all  mankind  to  shoiv.  '  1 
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The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  man 
'Twos  J  alone  conceal' d,  \_p)'ince  of  darkness^ 

That  they  might  see  with  eyes  more  bright. 
When  I  the  truth  reveal'd.      1st  B.  W.  p.  80. 

"'  In  the  following  lines  the  language  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ;  the  evil  is  represented  as  being  permitted,  npt 
caused ;  but  it  is  evil  of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  some 
disparagement  onherown  writings,  and  her  own  personal 
qualifications  for  a  teacher : 

The  arts  of  Satan  oft  have  fill'd  thy  brain. 
Which  in  thy  writings  /  let  to  appear 
To  tell  rhee  lies,  and  fill  thy  breast  with  fear. 
Then  I  appear'd  in  wonders  that  were  true, 
And  all  these  mysteries  laid  before  thy  view; 
Which  caus'd  a  burden  on  thy  mind  and  soul; 
Thou  judged'st  it  one  spirit  that  did  tell  thee  all. 

S.  E.  F. 
Of  these  lies  of  Satan  also,  and  what  some  call  his  lies 
in  the  Bible,  the  Spirit  says,  "  I  will  make  all  Satan's 
lies  true  in  the  end.' 

This  double  way  of  talking  is  quite  in  character ;  we 
find  it  very  remarkably  employed  in  the  writings  of 
Moses.  Thus  the  Lord  says  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiii.  2, 
3),  "  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee,  and  drive  out  the 
Canaanite,  &c. ;  for  /  tcili  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people ;"  and  yet  the  Lord  was 
talking  to  Moses  all  the  way,  face  to  face.  The  prophets 
call  this  Lord  an  angel,  that  is,  a  representative ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  called  the  Lord,  sometimes  he  is  merely  a 
messenger.  Both  are  correct ;  but  the  language  puzzles 
the  ignorant ;  so  also  it  puzzles  them  to  think  that  God 
and  Satan  should  be  sometimes  represented  as  two,  some- 
times as  one.  If  they  were  merely  to  consult  their  own 
nature,  they  would  find  two  contrary  principles  working 
within  them,  though  there  be  only  one  individual  con- 
sciousness after  all.  This  is  merely  the  type  of  universal 
nature,  for  we  are  all  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Saul  is  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  evil  principle, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  dethroned  to  be  supplanted  by  David, 
the  man  of  God,  whose  name  means  *  beloved.'  But  see 
what  the  spirit  of  Joanna  says  of  Saul : 

The  mystery  now  of  Saul  I'll  clear. 
Whom  I  anointed  to  be  king ; 
And  then  the  kingdom  rent  from  him. 
As  he  had  disobey'd  ray  word  : 
A  type  of  Satan  and  the  Lord. 

Esau  is  also  called  a  type  of  Satan  and  the  Lord  ;  and 
this  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Bible,  which  makes 
the  types  of  Christ  and  Satan  interchangeable;  thus  the 
Devil  is  called  a  serpent,  and  the  serpent  is  the  wisdom 
of  God ;  and  a  brazen  serpent  was  hung  up  in  the  wil- 
derness to  cure  the  people,  of  which  Christ  says  that  that 
serpent  was  a  type  of  himself.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up ;"  and  what  can  be  a  better  type  of  God  than  the 
serpent,  which  has  both  the  poison  and  the  cure  within 
^tself.  "  I  kill  and  I  make  alive,  I  wound  and  I  heal ;" 
the  two  attributes  of  evil  and  good  the  all  and  in 
all.  How  foolish,  then,  is  it  for  men  to  strip  him  of 
his  attributes,  and  imagine  two  opposite  gods  in  one  and 
the  same  place,  the  one  working  good,  the  other  evil,  in 
the  bosom  of  each  other  ! ! 

We  have  before  ub  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
which  says,  that  if  there  had  been  no  evil  in  the  world, 
man  would  not  have  been  so  happy  ultimately.  There 
could  neither  have  been  faith  nor  love,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  virtues  must  have  been  dormant  for 
ever.    After  Bumming  up  all  the  good  derivable  from  the 


fall  of  man,  and  the  introduction  of  evil,  this  eminent 
preacher  says : — 

"  It  is  only  in  another  life  that  we  can  fully  compre- 
hend, not  only  the  advantages  which  accrue  at  the  present 
time  to  the  sons  of  men  by  the  fell  of  their  first  parent, 
but  the  infinitely  greater  advantages  Avhich  they  may 
reap  from  it  in  eternity." 

Yet  this  man,  having  uttered  these  palpable  truths, 
afterwards  goes  on  like  a  madman,  to  take  away  all  the 
honour  and  glory  of  doing  all  this  from  God,  and  con- 
ferring it  on  the  Devil,  the  enemy  of  man  !  But  so  do 
all  divines,  all  Christians,  all  believers  !  If  the  evil  is 
ultimately  productive  of  good,  as  all  acknowledge,  why 
not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  God's  own  words,  which 
say,  "  I  create  evil."  We  shall  force  them  to  it.  Both 
the  Bible  and  all  other  prophetic  writings  combine  to 
teach  it ;  and  we  shall  bring  them  forth  to  stab  the  old 
faith  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness,  which  must  be  super- 
seded by  Catholic  or  universal  faith. 

We  have  now  demonstrated  from  Joanna's  writings 
tliat  God  and  Satan  are  one  universal  mind ;  first  mani« 
festing  itself  as  evil,  then  throwing  off  the  mask,  and 
showing  his  face  divine.  Thus  he  says  to  the  woman, 
"  One  side  of  my  face  is  black,  the  other  white."  What 
is  this  but  the  double  nature?  And  this  demonstration 
accounts  for  all  the  fallacies  and  delusions  to  which  be- 
lievers in  all  ages  have  been  subject,  whilst  following  the 
powerful  convictions  of  natural  revelation,  unaided  and 
unexpounded  by  science.  These  always  caused  them  to 
suspect  they  were  visited  by  two  spirits ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common,  even  now,  amongst  the  Southcottians,  than 
to  say  of  such  a  prophet  or  prophetess^,  he  or  she  is  visited 
by  two  spirits,  because  they  find  so  much  delusion  and 
flummery  intermixed  with  truth.  If  they  won't  be  per- 
suaded by  us,  who  are  firm  believers  in  the  reality  of 
their  revelations,  time  will  convince  them,  that  all  natural 
revelation  is  useless  without  the  artificial  counterpart  of 
science  to  expound  it.  It  is  mere  somnambulism — truth 
in  a  thick  cloud  of  mystery  ; — but  valuable  truth — truth 
which  is  indispensable  to  human  redemption,  and  without 
which  it  will  be  hell  all  over. 

ExTBAouDiNARY  MusicAL  CAPACITY. — A  Paris  pa- 
per contains  a  curious  account  of  the  musical  capacity 
exhibited  by  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  who  had,  from  an 
early  age,  been  an  inmate  of  Salpetriere  (a  receptacle  for 
lunatics).  A  young  actress  of  one  of  the  minor  theatres 
of  Paris  having  become  an  inmate  of  the  asylum,  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  representing  some 
character,  and  sung,  danced,  and  recited  by  turns.  One 
day,  the  old  woman,  upon  hearing  the  actress  sing,  beat 
time  with  wonderful  precision,  and  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted. The  moment  she  heard  an  air,  she  was  able  to 
retain  it,  and  could  hum  it  over  when  asked,  although 
she  could  not  speak ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, an  individual  having  sung  over  an  air  which  he  had 
composed  off-hand,  she  caught  it  instantly  and  repeated 
it.  An  air  having  been  played  to  her  upon  the  piano, 
she  seemed  quite  enraptured,  and  appeared  to  appreciate 
the  most  striking  passages  with  the  taste  of  a  finished 
musician.  The  head  of  this  woman  is  said  to  puzzle  the 
phrenologists,  for,  so  far  from  having  the  organ  of  music 
strongly  marked,  she  is  totally  destitute  of  it. 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  T 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  eight. 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-street, 
L'.acoln's-iun-fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

EvEBT  church  is  a  true  church  of  Christ,  from  the 
Popish  church  down  to  the  Pantilers  and  the  Jumpers. 

Why?  Because  Christ  promised  his  presence  and 
spirit  in  the  church  even  to  the  end  of  tlie  world. 

But  was  it  to  be  a  visible  church .''  Yes,  for  he  speaks 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court;  he  says,  if  a  man  won't  listen 
to  rebuke,  "  tell  it  to  the  church;  and  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican." 

Peter  was  the  founder  of  this  church,  and  the  see  of 
St.  Peter  has,  both  by  Scripture  and  divine  Providence, 
been  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  spiritual  supremacy. 

But  how  can  every  church  be  a  church  of  Christ, 
when  they  have  all  rebelled  against  the  parent?  We 
answer,  how  can  a  wife  be  one  flesh  with  her  husband, 
and  how  can  their  children  be  the  offspring  of  both, 
-when  they  are  all  at  variance  ?  Did  not  Christ  tay,  "  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  division?"  And  have  we  not 
got  division,  according  to  his  promise  ?  We  have  got 
the  evil  fruit ;  the  good  fruit  comes  by  reunion  and  mu- 
tual understanding.  The  first  church  of  Christ  was  to 
be  a  church  of  division :  his  words  are  fulfilled. 

Then  we  must  all  become  catholics  ?  Moat  assuredly. 
If  we  are  not  catholics,  how  can  we  be  univcrsaliats  ? 
The  words  catholic  and  universal  have  both  one  mean, 
ing.  All  the  stray  churches  of  Christendom  must  be 
gathered  to  the  catholic  church.  The  principle  of 
Catholicism  is  the  ultimate  and  everlasting  truth. 

This  is  an  important  point,  and  therefore  we  beg  the 
reader  to  consider  it  thoroughly.  If  he  errs  on  this 
point,  he  errs  on  every  other.  Let  us  examine  what  are 
the  professed  and  implied  characters  of  Catholicism. 

In  the  first  place,  "  progress"  is  its  distinguishing 
feature.  "  Behold,  I  am  with  you  alwayt  to  the  end  of 
the  world,"  says  Christ.  This  implies  that  the  church 
has  an  arbitrarj'  power  to  accommodate  itself  to  circum. 
aUnces,  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  It  does  not  mean  "  stand  still  as  you 
are  till  I  come  back  again,"  like  the  protestants  and 
separatists;  but  "go  on  as  you  please;  I  am  at  your  right 
hand  to  direct  you."  This  also  implies  infallibility. 
The  church  at  large  cannot  go  wrong;  it  fulfils  its  des- 
tiny. These  are  the  features  of  Catholicism,  progrets 
and  infallibility.  And  popery  was  right  in  both,  but  it 
did  not  know  in  what  sense.  It  was  a  progressive 
church,  but  being  the  first-fruits  of  Christianity,  it  pro- 
gressed  towards  corruption.  It  was  infallible;  but  it 
was  infallible  in  fulfilling  the  words  of  Christ,  "  1  came 


not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  Under  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  first  fruits  of  every  produce  belonged  to  the  Lord. 
Men  were  not  suffered  to  use  them,  because  they  were 
evil — things  devoted.  Hence  it  says,  every  thing  devoted 
shall  be  put  to  death.  "  The  first-bom  of  an  ass  thou 
mayest  redeem  with  a  lamb;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem 
it,  tliou  shalt  break  its  neck."  The  first-born  of  the 
children  of  Israel  were  thus  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  but 
they  were  redeemed  by  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  waa 
given  in  exchange ;  but  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  given  to 
the  Lord,  and  had  no  inheritance.  From  all  this  it  is 
evident  enough  that  the  progress  and  infallibility  of  tlie 
church  are  still  established  truths,  even  though  this  in- 
fallibility has  led  to  evil,  for  this  temporary  evil  is  ulti- 
mate good. 

The  progress  of  old  Catholicism  could  never  hare  led 
to  good.  Every  step  which  it  took  must  have  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  gulph  in  which  it  was  fast  sink, 
ing.  But  the  reaction  of  protestantism  was  the  salva. 
tion  of  the  church,  by  bringing  it  back  to  its  first  princi- 
ples. Protestantism  professes  to  stand  still  at  the  first 
stage. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  very  simple  and  intelligible 
views  of  the  great  plan  of  progress,  in  perfect  accord, 
ance  with  the  original  principles  of  our  doctrine  and  of 
all  natural  science.  First,  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  vorong 
movement,  producing  great  mischief;  then  a  retreat  to 
the  first  position.  What  we  want  now  is  a  eewnd  move, 
ment,  a  second  catholic  church;  a  church  that  advances 
like  the  papacy,  not  a  churdi  that  retreato  like  the  pro- 
testant,  and  stagnates  like  a  horse-pond. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  we  depart  from  our  own 
doctrine  in  thus  renouncing  protestantism.  We  only 
renounce  it  comparatively  in  respect  to  certain  features, 
for  we  embrace  it  in  other  respects ;  we  approve  of  going 
back  to  first  principles  when  we  discover  ourselves  in 
error;  but.  having  found  these  principles,  we  don't  ap. 
prove  of  inaction  in  refusing  to  act  upon  them. 

Another  feature  of  Catholicism  is  its  spiritual  supre. 
macy.  In  this  it  differs  from  protestantism,  which  holds 
the  doctrine  of  temporal  supremacy.  According  to  the 
one,  a  priest  is  superior  to  a  civil  magistrate;  according 
to  the  other,  a  civil  magistrate  is  superior  to  a  priest.  In 
the  reign  of  Adrian  II.  it  was  decreed  that  no  bishop 
should  aUght  from  his  mule  or  horse  to  any  secular 
prince,  all  princes  and  emperors  being  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  equals  of  buhopt  (only).  Taking  the 
abstract  or  philosophical  view  of  this  system,  it  means  in 
principle  the  superiority  of  mind  to  matter,  the  priest 
representing  the  spiritual,  the  prince  the  material  de- 
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partaaent.  This  principle  is  correct ;  mind  is  supreme 
ruler. 

In  departing  from  this  principle,  protestantism  reversed 
the  order,  and  made  the  priest  as  much  inferior  to  a 
prince  as  a  prince  was  formerly  inferior  to  a  priest.  It 
restored  the  principle  of  the  superiority  of  the  material 
department. 

According  to  Catholicism,  the  sword  of  the  spirit  is  su- 
perior to  the  sword  of  steel ;  according  to  protestantism, 
the  sword  of  steel  is  superior  to  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 

But  the  sword  of  the  spirit  may  be  either  evil  or  good. 
In  the  old  catholic  church  it  was  evil,  therefore  it  was 
better  to  use  the  sword  of  steel  against  it,  than  to  let  it 
continue  to  commit  its  spiritual  depredations.  So  far 
protestantism  was  right;  but  when  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  changes  its  character,  and  works  with  fundamental 
truths  instead  of  fundamental  errors,  then  protestantism 
becomes  wrong,  the  sword  of  steel  and  all  external  com- 
pulsion ought  to  be  abandoned ;  we  must  resume  once 
more  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  this  becomes  "  Catho- 
licism reformed." 

Then,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  does  it 
follow  that  priests  shall  rule  the  world  instead  of  kings 
and  civil  magistrates  ?  Any  man  may  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  remembering  that  the  third  stage  of  progress 
combines  the  features  of  both  the  previous  stages. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  neither  kings  nor  priests  shall 
rule  the  world,  for  the  world  must  be  conducted  on  a 
new  principle.  Kings  and  rulers  at  present  are  soldiers 
ear  officio,  men  of  blood ;  priests  are  intercessors  with 
Grod  ex  (^cio:  such  offices  are  evil,  producing  great 
misery  in  society,  and  in  these  respects  they  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  priest  acts  the  part  of 
a  moral  teacher,  an  instructor  and  reformer  of  private 
manners,  without  the  use  of  the  sword,  tiie  magistrate 
will  adopt  his  character,  and  thus  become  a  priest  and 
magistrate  in  one ;  whilst  the  priest  himself  will  advance 
a  step  further  in  the  progress  of  mind,  and  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  a  few  dull,  unintelligible  articles  of 
a  stagnant  faith,  be  will  read  the  whole  book  of  nature 
as  well  as  his  Bible,  and  expand  his  own  mind  and  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  by  embracing  the  field  of  univer- 
sal science  within  the  sphere  of  his  theology,  and  thus 
make  the  church  what  it  must  ultimately  become — a 
school  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction,  where  all 
that  is  known,  all  that  is  useful  to  both  sexes,  will  be 
taught  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  allurements 
of  sensible  signs,  such  as  mechanical  models  and  pictorial 
representations,  to  captivate  the  eye,  assist  the  imagina- 
tion, and  direct  the  judgment.  Thus  the  magistrate 
himself  will  become  a  priest,  and  the  priest  a  philosopher. 
The  sword  of  steel,  being  the  first  fruit  of  magistracy, 
will  be  banished,  and  old  protestantism  annihilated.  The 
supremacy  of  old  priestcraft,  which  consists  in  interces- 
sion to  God  for  other  men,  being  the  first  fruits  of 
Catholicism,  will  also  be  destroyed,  and  thus  old  Catho- 
licism will  be  annihilated.  The  magistrate  will  still  be 
superior,  and  thus  protestantism  will  triumph:  but  the 
magistrate  will  lose  his  sword  and  become  a  priest,  and 
thus  Catholicism  will  triumph,  and  at  all  events  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Catholicism  will  reign ;  "  the  spirit 
is  superior  to  the  flesh." 


"When  the  church  is  reformed  upon  this  principle,  it 
will  become  infallible  in  its  progressive  character ;  infal- 
lible also  in  another  and  more  Interesting  sense  than  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  church ;  it  willjbecome  infalli- 
ble in  leading  directly  to  those  measures  most  conducive 
to  the  political  advantage  and  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  human  race.  Acting  upon  the  simple 
and  intelligible  principles  of  universal  truth,  suited  to 
the  understanding  of  aU  mankind,  and  abandoning  all 
local  or  historical  principles,  as  the  chief  pillars  of  its 
doctrine,  it  will  become  a  natural  and  catholic  church, 
whose  ideas  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  everlasting  laws  of  God  in  every  corner  of  the 
world.  Its  missionaries  will  then  meet  with  success,  for 
they  will  no  longer  speak  in  dark,  unmeaning  mystery, 
nor  will  that  success  require  the  aid  of  the  sword  of  steel 
to  accomplish  conversion,  as  it  did  of  old,  when  the 
knights  templars,  and  other  armed  apostles  of  old  Ca- 
tholicism, went  forth  in  the  iron  strength  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  many 
of  the  present  nations  of  Christendom. 

Such  is  our  meaning  when  we  talk  of  the  church  be- 
coming catholic.  We  have  no  allusion  to  the  old  super- 
stitious usages  of  by-gone  ages,  whidi  are  gone  never  more 
to  be  restored  ;  but  we  consider  it  of  material  importance 
to  understand,  that  whilst  old  systems  of  exclusiveness 
and  intolerance  must  be  for  ever  annihilated,  they  must 
be  annihilated  in  such  a  way  as  merely  to  refine  upon 
their  characteristic  and  leading  features,  without  entirely 
abandoning  them.  It  is  against  Nature,  a  direct  violation 
of  her  laws  of  succession  and  general  sympathy,  entirely 
to  abandon  any  previous  principle  of  action.  We  are  all 
creatures  of  tlie  past,  and  the  future  must  come  forA 
from  the  present.  The  triple  chain  that  binds  the  first 
and  the  last  together  can  never  be  broken ;  but  innu- 
merable variations  and  transformations  may  take  place 
in  the  slow  process  of  nature's  eternal  discipline. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  observe  the  continud 
oscillation  between  mind  and  matter  that  takes  place  in 
the  successive  reformations  and  revolutions  of  the  church, 
which  are  really  the  most  important  and  instructive  de- 
partments of  history,  because  they  are  the  revolutions  of 
mind  and  human  opinions.  Priests  and  kings  have  al- 
ways ruled  the  world,  and  both  in  succession  have  ruled 
the  other,  and  corrected  the  abuses,  the  pride,  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  other.  And  such  is  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  two  departments  of  nature  over  which 
each  presides,  that  it  is  observable,  that  in  the  Roman 
Cathohc  church,  where  the  priest,  the  spiritual  man,  pre- 
sided, the  materialism  of  the  church  was  carried  to  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  splendid  ceremonial 
of  the  papal  system,  all  whose  acts  of  devotion  seem  to 
be  nothing  else  but  external  bodily  movements,  whilst  it« 
objects  of  adoration  were  equally  gross  and  distinct  from 
spirituality,  consisting  of  crosses,  beads,  images,  pictures, 
and  innumerable  formalities  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention.  This  spirit  also  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  owed  their  revival  to  the  genial  nourish- 
ment of  the  spiritual  hierarchy,  under  whose  patronage 
the  genius  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  spread 
forth  in  full  blossom,  and  equalled  all  that  former  or 
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after  ages  have  accomplislied.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
of  protestantism,  which  is  materiaUsm,  or  the  superiority 
of  the  magistrate,  produced  a  retrograde  movement  in 
every  respect ;  it  not  only  returned  to  first  principles  in 
faith,  but  it  abandoned  all  the  improvements  of  art ;  it 
destroyed  the  works  of  cultivated  genius,  and  refused  to 
patronise  the  genius  of  the  arts  ;  it  abandoned  the  out- 
Tfard  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  church,  and  prided  itself 
in  a  purely  spiritual  religion,  which  had  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  the  flesh.  The  Scotch  church  has  gone 
nearer  the  original  than  any  other  estabhshment. 

To  crown  all,  and  to  make  this  analysis  of  the  church 
more  complete, — the  spiritual  Roman  church  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  of  the  body  ;  whilst 
the  material  protestant  church  maintained  the  opposite 
doctrine,  of  justification  by  faith  only.  Luther  says  that 
good  works  will  never  procure  salvation  ;  and  the  thir- 
teenth article  of  the  church  of  £ngland  says  of  good 
iforks  before  conversion,  "  We  doubt  not  they  have  the 
nature  of  sin."  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  one 
reason  which  Anthony  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  gave 
iot  his  conversion  to  the  Rx>man  CathoUc  faith,  namely, 
that  "  protestantism  teaches  that  good  work?  are  no  ways 
necessary  to  procure  salvation  ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  it 
Mys  that  good  works  are  tint." 

These  things  are  carious  to  a  mind  which  has  never 
been  properly  educated,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  taught  to 
analyse  nature  in  a  scientific  manner,  he  becomes  asto- 
nished at  his  former  ignorance,  and  wonders  tliat  he  could 
be  BO  long  blind  to  tlie  simple  fact  that  if  it  were  other. 
wise  it  would  be  out  of  all  harmony  with  nature.  These 
antitheses  are  merely  the  counterpart  in  the  spiritual  or 
mental  world  of  what  chemical  action  is  in  the  mineral 
world.  The  positive  and  negative  forces  seek  each  other. 
The  spiritual  seeks  the  material,  and  the  material  seeks 
the  spirituaL  Hence  it  follows  tlut  man,  who,  as  we 
observed  last  week,  represents  the  spiritual,  holds  the 
material  sword ;  but  woman,  representing  the  material, 
has  the  moral  power,  which  will  ultimately  overcome  the 
former.  Woman  ia  a  refinement  of  man  ;  her  nature 
ia  posterior  in  ita  formation ;  she  is  therefore  properly 
represented  as  last  created ;  she  is  the  end  of  the  old  world, 
and  the  new  can  only  begin  with  her  complete  emancipa. 
tion  from  the  curse  of  the  first. 

Since  we  wrote  our  last  article,  we  have  discovered  a 
Tery  curious  old  book  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
reasons  upon  principles  much  resembling  our  own,  which 
we  mean  to  examine  more  at  leisure.  It  is  called  the 
Mother  Joanna.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  one  particular  illustration  which  struck  our 
fancy.  The  author  observes  that  the  male  is  the  spiritual, 
«r  mperior,  the  female  is  tlic  teminval,  or  inferior ;  and 
therefore,  he  adds,  at  tlie  time  of  iiis  Joanna's  appearance 
in  Christendom,  which  was  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
all  the  inferior  or  other  liemisphere  of  the  world  was  dis« 
covered,  or  re- explored — America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Indies,  &c. ;  and  we  may  add,  a  new  stage  of  progress 
was  gained,  in  the  memorable  achievements  of  the  re- 
formers of  the  Christian  church,  which  for  ever  anni- 
hilated the  old  papal  hierarchy.  We  sliall  employ  this 
little  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  Southcottian  friends  in 


particular,  but  all  parties  will  derive  instruction  from  it. 
It  shows  how  beautifully  and  harmoniously  nature  brings 
forth  signs  in  individuals  of  what  she  is  about  to  do  on  a 
large  scale  with  nations  and  systems.  The  old  Joanna 
of  the  papacy  is  quite  the  counterpart  of  our  modem 
bride,  and  much  more  extraordinary.  But  her  followers, 
like  the  followers  of  the  English  bride,  mistook  the  sign 
for  the  thing  signified.  The  thing  signified  is  a  magni- 
ficent mental  revolution,  and  we  shall  have  it ;  the  tra- 
vailing of  the  church  in  bringing  forth  a  new  birth  in 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  men  and  women.  It  shall  far 
exceed  the  former  birth,  and  be  accomplished  with  more 
spiritual  and  intellectual  means. 

THE  SHEPHERD, 

LETTERS  ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

UBTTKK  IX. 

Anch'  io  ton  piuore^ 
J  myaelf  am  a  magician ! 

Often  whilst  I  wandered  over  the  Alpa,  when  the  eagle 
■oared  over  my  head,  where  the  waters  of  the  mountain 
rushed  in  torrenta  from  the  cUffs  in  the  deep  abysses ; 
when  the  avalanche,  with  thundering  fury,  hurled  from 
the  ice  mountain,  involving  in  the  whirl  of  its  ravages 
rocks,  trees,  cotuges,  and  cattle  ;  when  the  clouds  xmder 
my  feet  moved  to  and  fro  like  the  hosta  of  the  Lord  ar- 
rayed for  battle ;  often  in  this  m^estic  scenery  I  felt  my 
heart  beat  louder  and  louder;  my  soul  longed,  as  it  were, 
to  leave  the  heavy  burden  of  the  body,  and  to  expand 
itself  like  an  invisible  gas  through  the  blue  arches  of  the 
temple  of  Nature.  It  was  then,  also,  that  my  mind  first 
meditated  on  the  primitive  laws  of  universal  Ufe;  that 
life  which,  through  the  means  of  the  two  principles  (hi. 
polarity),  calls  forth  pluraUty  from  unity,  and  unity 
from  plurality,  and  prestnts  the  phcnoraena  of  Ught  and 
gravitation,  osntripetal  and  oentrifbgal  power,  attraction 
and  rapalsioa,  tyoipathy  and  antipathy,  good  and  evil, 
health  and  disease,  fiberty  and  necessity.  It  was  then 
that  I  found,  also,  that  all  that  is  has  a  double  life,  an 
individual  and  a  universal  one  ;  and  that  both  forms  of 
life  are  but  manifestations  of  the  one  spiritual  Ufe,  which 
is  God  emerged  and  emerging  from  nature.  I  found 
that  his  m^nctic  spark  kindles  the  whole  creation,  and 
that  the  ubm  are  aothtag  but  seeds  of  new  combina> 
tions. 

One  day,  1st  October,  1819,  while  returning  from  one 
of  these  excursions — it  was  on  a  beautiful  autunmal 
evening,  when  the  ainking  tun  in  the  Alpine  regions,  and 
particularly  in  the  valley  of  Chur,  presents  one  of  the 
most  glorious  specimens  of  sublime  scenery  that  I  ever 
witnessed.  I  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  town, 
when  I  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  K.,  one  of  the  principal  clergy, 
men  of  the  synod  of  that  canton.  "  I  am  just  looking 
out  for  you,"  said  this  gentleman,  ''  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  you,  and  to  meet  you  alone,  that  I  may  have  a  little 
conversation  with  you."  He  then  took  ray  arm,  and 
began  to  relate  die  history  of  the  malady  of  his 
wife,  whom  I  knew  not  even  by  sight.  After  having 
complauied  how  hard  he  had  been  visited  by  God,  he 
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finished,  saying  "  and  yet  I  have  a  hope  to  have  her  re- 
stored, if  you  will  undertake  her  cure,"  "  But  how  shall 
I  cure  her,"  replied  I,  ''if  all  those  consuramatephysicians 
of  whom  you  speak  have  failed  ?  You  have  consulted 
Autenrieth,  Rahn,  Eschenmayer,  Plouquet,  and  many 
others  ;  her  present  physician  is  a  very  able  man  ;  how 
can  you  have  confidence  in  me,  who  am  quite  a  stranger 
to  you  ?"  "  I  know  that  you  have  studied  animal  mag- 
netism,"  replied  the  parson,  "and  it  is  in  animal  mag- 
netism that  I  put  my  trust :  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  undertake  a  magnetical  cure?"  "  I  must  first  see  the 
patient,"  answered  I;  "secondly,  I  must  be  sure  that, 
from  the  moment  I  undertake  the  treatment,  all  kinds  of 
physic  be  banished.  Either  I  will  not  venture  the  cure, 
or  I  will  take  all  responsibility  upon  myself.  Moreover, 
are  you  sure  to  possess  the  self-command  not  to  waver 
if  any  thing  should  occur  that,  according  to  appear- 
ance, might  seem  to  threaten  your  fondest  hopes  with 
destruction  }"  "  I  trust  in  God  «ind  in  you,"  said  the 
parson.  "  Well,  then,  under  these  conditions,  I  come 
immediately  with  you ;"  and  so  along  we  went ;  and, 
after  a  short  walk,  we  entered  the  sick-room. 

Mrs.  K.,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Tubingen, 
had  suffered  much  in  her  fifteenth  year,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  menstruation ;  her  organization,  however, 
seemed  perfect ;  she  was  tall  and  well-formed,  endowed 
■with  a  temperament  in  which  the  nervous  and  the  san- 
guine appeared  happily  mixed.  From  this  epoch  she 
suffered  periodical  accesses  of  hysterical  convulsions, 
headache,  &c.,  for  several  years.  All  means  adapted  to 
cure  this  habit  having  failed,  her  parents  were  given  to 
understand  by  the  physicians  that  matrimony  alone  would 
restore  her  health.  A  few  years  after,  she  married  the 
Rev.  Mr.  K.,  and  the  prerlictions  of  the  wise  men  seemed 
at  first  to  be  realized. 

Yet  these  predictions  soon  turned  out  to  be  altogether 
fallacious.  As  soon  as  she  was  in  the  state  of  pregnancy 
she  was  assailed  with  most  terrific  convulsions,  and  loss 
of  blood,  which  ended  on  the  third  month  with  abortion. 
During  five  years  of  matrimony  she  had  suffered  four 
times  the  same  torments,  and  her  constitution  was  every 
time  broken  down  more  and  more.  All  that  medical  skill 
could  suggest  had  been  tried,  but  in  vain.  The  most 
honest  among  her  advisers  acknowledged  that  they 
knew  no  more  what  to  do.  Professor  E.  of  Tubingen 
advised  the  magnetism,  but  only  then  when  the  state  of 
pregnancy  was  over. 

The  good  lady  was  lying  on  her  bed,  reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton ;  she  was  pregnant ;  a  flux  of  blood,  alter- 
nating with  convulsions  and  vomit,  had  deprived  her  of 
appetite,  rest,  and  almost  of  the  last  spark  of  life.  Her 
pulse  was  so  low,  that  it  could  be  felt  with  difficulty.  The 
colour  of  her  face  was  grey  white,  her  lips  parched,  her 
•yes  sunk.  Seeing  a  stranger  come  into  the  room,  she 
was  attacked  immediately  with  spasms.  I  made  seven 
calming  magnetic  turns,  with  the  flat  hand,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  extremity,  and  she  was  appeased. 
After  conversing  a  little  with  the  patient,  I  retired 
with  the  clergyman,  to  whom  I  said  that  the  case 
was  very  dangerous,  yet  not  to  be  despaired  of.  I 
would  undertake  the  treatment,  provided  I  could  begin 


immediately,  and  have  the  patient  wholly  under  ray  direc- 
tion ;  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  K.'-having  readily  agreed,  I 
began  the  treatment  the  same  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  ' 

My  treatment  was  first  directed  to  stop  the  loss  of 
blood,  as  the  most  dangerous  symptom.  After  fifteen 
minutes'  manipulation  the  patient  felt  a  little  fatigue,  but 
gave  no  other  visible  sign  of  being  in  any  way  affected  by 
magnetism.  My  treatment  consisted  first  in  eUipticsd 
calming  strokes  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet,  at  half  an 
inch  distance  from  the  body,  without  resting  upon  the 
stomach  or  the  uterinal  regions ;  afterwards  in  negative 
strokes  from  the  uterinal  regions  to  the  stomach.  All 
sorts  of  medicines  were  removed.  The  diet  I  ordered 
was  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  food — sago,  gruel,  &c. 

The  second  day  the  same  treatment.  My  simply  cross- 
ing the  stomach  with  the  calming  strokes,  caused,  after 
ten  minutes'  manipulations,  a  violent  spasmodic  asthma, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  relieve  by  ventilation.  I  con- 
tinued the  operation  for  twenty  minutes ;  after  which 
she  felt  herself  a  little  reUeved.  She  had  passed  a  more 
easy  night,  and  had  taken  a  little  food  without  vomiting. 
Thus  I  continued  for  seven  evenings,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms.  The  seventh  evening,  after 
ten  minutes'  manipulation,  the  asthma  became  more  vio- 
lent than  usual.  I  placed  gently  one  [hand  over  the 
plexus,  and  one  over  the  forehead.  Instantly  the  spas- 
modic attack  ceased,  and  a  few  minutes  [after  she  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  after  half  an  hour  visibly  improved. 
She  drank  a  bottle  of  magnetic  water. 

The  following  night  she  slept  soundly,  andjdreamed, 
and  spoke  during  her  dream.  Her  husband,  who  watched 
her,  could  not  comprehend  her  broken  language.  He  put 
his  hand  upon  her  plexus,  but  immediately  was  obliged 
to  remove  it,  his  wife  being  immediately  attacked  with 
the  spasms. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  quite  refreshed  ;  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  husband  and  nurse  the  blood  was 
stilled,  and  she  felt  herself  so  much  better,  that  she  could 
get  up  from  her  bed,  and  walk  about  in  the  room.  On 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  I  found  the  patient  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair ;  her  lips  were  already  more  coloured, 
and  her  whole  countenance  announced  more  strength. 
On  that  evening  she  fell  asleep  after.five  minutes'  mani- 
pulation. I  continued,  however,  to  operate  for  ten  mi- 
nutes longer,  when  she  gave  me  to  understand  with  a  nod 
that  it  was  enough. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  till  the  fourteenth  even- 
ing. In  the  interval,  however,  her  health  had  im- 
proved. On  that  evening,  scarcely  had  I  finished 
the  third  general  palmar  manipulation,  when  her  eyes 
began  to  roll  convulsively ;  her  eyelids  to  shut  and  to 
open  with  great  quickness ;  after  which  she  gave  a  loud 
deep  sigh,  and  fell  into  a  high  degree  of  somnambulism. 
I  continued  the  operation  for  ten  minutes ;  I  observed 
that  she  tried  to  utter  some  words,  but  was  unable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  a  spasm  in  her  tongue,  I  magnetised 
her  throat  and  chin,  and  after  a  while  she  was  able  to  say 
"  Water,  water  I"  I  gave  her  a  glass  of  magnetised  water, 
which  she  drank  with  greediness,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
that  is  good  and  strengthening !"  She  made  me  signs  to 
continue  the  strokes  over  her  chest,  and  over  the  extre- 
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mities.  After  awhile  she  said  "  It  is  enough."  I  was 
£xing  her  with  my  eyes,  and  with  the  most  concentrated 
will,  to  make  her  speak.  She  continued  silent  for  some 
minutes,  then  she  addressed  me :  "  Do  not  force  me  to 
speak  this  evening  ;  I  am  too  weak.  It  is  yet  too  dark 
around  me,  and  in  me.  I  see  nothing  but  a  feeble  gas 
around  you  ;  also  the  water  shines  a  little.  I  shall  sleep 
thirty-three  minutes  longer  ;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  see 
clearer." 

But  it  was  on  the  20th  day  that  the  somnambulist  gave 
the  first  opportunity  to  observe  the  power  of  the  telluric 
life  in  some  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  On  this 
erening  she  foretold  that  her  cure  would  be  accomplished 
on  the  28th  of  December,  but  that  she  ought  to  be  mag- 
netized a  month  longer,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  her 
foetus.  She  was  asked  whether  she  would  have  a  lucky 
child-bed.  "  To  be  sure,"  answered  she ;  "  you  mag- 
netize me,  I  magnetize  the  dear  little  creature,  and  we 
shall  both  do  very  well."  "  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it 
is  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?"  "  A  boy  ;  a  nice  healthy  boy  ! 
Now  I  am  thankful  to  you  that  you  have  preserved  his 
life,  and  ray  life  too." 

After  a  moment's  silence  she  showed  great  sorrow  in 
her  face,  and  then  exclaimed,  "My  child  will  live,  though 
nobody  ever  dreamt  I  should  recover ;  but  Mrs.  B.  will 
soon  have  to  bewail  the  death  of  her  baby,  though  he 
looks  the  picture  of  health."  She  spoke  that  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  some  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Both  erents  took 
place  literally  as  foretold. 

From  this  time  the  somnambulism  developed  itself 
clearer  and  clearer.  One  evening  she  was  asked  whether 
she  would  sec  a  patient,  and  prescribe  for  him.  "  I  will 
do  what  I  can,  tliough  I  know  nothing  of  physic."  The 
patient  was  a  gentleman  agetl  twenty-three,  who  was 
given  up  as  incurable  by  several  physicians.  His  disease 
had  been  named  first  a  nervous,  then  a  tracheal  decline. 
The  young  gentleman  was  introduced  to  her ;  she  de- 
sired me  to  take  his  hand,  and  place  it  upon  her  stomach. 
After  five  minute^'  silence:  "Oh,  the  doctors!"  exclaimed 
she.  "  Behold  another  victim  of  their  absurdities  !  This 
young  man  suffers  from  worms ;  I  see  them  moving  in 
the  slime  of  his  bowels ;  and  his  physicians  have  ordered 
him  bUsters.  Have  you  not  a  blister  now  over  your 
chest?  The  patient  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Go 
home  and  put  it  away,  and  have  it  dressed,  and  have  all 
phials  thrown  into  the  dust-hole." 

A  gentleman  begged  me  to  ask  what  kind  of  worms 
afflicted  the  poor  young  man.  "  I  do  not  know  their 
names  ;  but  I  see  them.  Here  (she  pointed  to  the  higher 
bowels)  I  see  the  one  kind^  some  half  a  foot  long ;  I 
see  them  curling.  Here  (she  pointed  to  the  lower  bowels) 
are  the  small  ones  ;  small  and  thin,  but  very  lively." 

"  How  do  you  see  that  ?"  asked  I.  "  I  do  not  know 
h»w,  but  I  know  that  it  is  so." 

"  What  shall  he  take  to  remove  them  ?"  urged  I.  "  You 
•re  a  physician,  and  you  know  it  yourself;  but  I  will 
think  of  something."  She  afterwards  prescribed  a  pow- 
der composed  of  seeds,  some  bitter  aromatic  bark,  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  She  did  not  know  how  to  name  the 
seeds  nor  the  bark ;  but  she  would  be  able  to  choose  the 
right  ones,  if  presented  to  her. 


I  sent  to  a  friend  of  mine,  an  apothecary,  to  send  me 
several  samples  of  seeds  and  aromatic  barks.  He  sent  the 
seeds  of  mustard,  santonicura,  sebadilla,  cummin,  and 
anebtic;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  cascarilla,  sassafras, 
Angustura  vera,  Angustura  spuria,  and  horse-chestnut. 
The  seeds  were  first  presented  to  her  ;  she  put  each  of 
them  upon  her  plexus,  and  chose  semen  veratri  sabadil. 
I  asked  whether  she  knew  this  seed  before,  or  its  virtue? 
She  denied  it.  Among  the  barks  she  chose  the  Angus- 
tura vera,  which  she  likewise  never  had  known  before. 

I  asked  whether  the  other  bark,  the  Angustura  spuria 
would  do  the  same,  and  she  answeretl  no ;  it  would  be 
injurious.  I  put  then  the  Peruvian  bark  into  her  hands, 
and  repeated  the  same  question.  She  began  to  smile. 
"  That  bark  I  know  too  well ;  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it  also ;  we  both  have  had  enough  of  it." 

"  How  much  shall  the  patient  take  of  these  pSwders  ?" 
"  I  will  show  it  to  him  to-morrow  evening.  I  b^in  to 
be  fatigued." 

This  fact,  of  which  several  persons  were  witnesses,  is 
one  of  the  most  decisive  in  the  matter  of  somnambulism. 
The  young  man  took  off  his  blister,  threw  all  the  physic 
into  the  dust-hole,  and  after  having  taken  two  of  the  pow. 
ders,  the  fact  proved  the  justness  of  the  somnambulist's 
clear  sight.  By  continuing  this  method,  and  the  use  of 
a  bitter  wine,  which  she  on  another  occasion  recom> 
mended,  the  young  man  was  completely  recovered. 

It  was,  however,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
could  bring  her  to  prescribe  any  thing  for  herself.  Mag- 
netism.  and  magnetic  water,  and  magnetic  food,  was  all 
that  she  could  prescribe  for  herself.  Her  health  im. 
proved  rapidly,  and  her  clairvoi/ance  brought  daily  new 
cxutomers  before  her,  not  only  to  seek  physical,  but  in 
some  cases  also  moral  advice. 

A  lady,  Mrs.  B.,  the  wife  of  a  colonel  in  the  Swiss  ser. 
vice  in  France,  had  for  a  long  time  heard  nothing  of  her 
husband.  She  had  written  to  some  other  friends,  but  by 
some  chance  or  other  she  had  been  deprived  of  an  answer. 
The  poor  lady  was  fretting,  and  to  have  some  consolation 
she  requested  me  to  allow  her  to  put  a  question  to  the 
somnambulist.  I  never  allowed  any  one  to  annoy  her,  un- 
less having  her  permission.  At  that  epoch,  there  was  no 
neetl  to  magnetise  her  to  bring  her  into  the  crisis.  3/y 
tciU  had  then  such  an  influence,  that  I  could  bring  her  to 
sleep  whilst  walking  down  the  street  to  visit  her.  So  I 
did  that  evening  on  which  T  wished  to  introduce  the  wife 
of  the  colonel.  I  found  my  patient  asleep  when  I  en- 
tered the  room.  Two  friends  were  sitting  by  her  side; 
one,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  town,  the  other  the  bus- 
band  of  the  lady  whose  child's  death  she  foretold. 

When  I  approached  her,  and  asked  whether  the  lady 
in  question  might  be  sent  for;  she  replied,  "it  is  qmte 
superfluous,  ray  friend ;  her  husband  is  on  the  road  to 
her,  and  will  be  here  at  nine  o'clock  ;  but  send  to  her, 
and  let  her  know,  because,  otherwise,  her  nerves  might 
suffer  too  much."  One  of  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  lady 
with  the  news,  and  remained  there  waiting  for  the  result. 
By  the  stroke  of  nine,  a  postchaise  was  before  the  door  with 
the  beloved  husband. 

These  are  facts ;  and  similar  facts  have  occurred  at  the 
same  time  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Stuttgard,  Carlsruhe,  and  St. 
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Petersburgh.  The  somnambulists,  in  all  these  cases, 
■were  respectable  persons,  broken  down  with  disease,  and 
■who  had  no  other  aim,  no  other  end,  but  to  be  cured ;  and 
where  the  physician  and  philosopher  had  no  other  object 
in  view  but  the  mediate  one  of  relieving  the  disease,  and 
the  more  general  one  of  forwarding  the  science. 

On  the  evening  in  which  the  somnambulist  had  so  clear 
a  view  of  that  which  was  passing  at  a  distance,  she  also 
gave  the  most  clear  examen  of  her  inward  structure,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  sceptical  anatomist,  who  went  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  lady  must  have  acquired  this 
knowledge  in  her  youth,  from  reading  anatomical  books, 
and  overhearing  the  conversations  of  medical  professors. 
But  the  good  lady,  when  awake,  knew  not  even  the  dis- 
tinction between  nerve  and  muscle,  or  vein  and  artery; 
she  had  received  a  very  excellent,  religious,  moral,  and 
liberal  education ;  but  had  been  kept  entirely  from  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

After  having  described  the  healthy  state  of  her  inside, 
she  broke  out  in  bitter  complaints  against  the  physicians, 
who  had  destroyed  her  vigour  by  the  abuse  of  medicines. 
"  I  shall  now  get  well,"  said  she;  "but  1  have  here  an 
organic  disease  which  affects  my  nerves."  She  showed 
me  then  a  kind  of  knot,  which  was  formed  by  a  bundle  of 
crural  nerves.  "  This  knot  ought  to  be  cured  ;  but  it 
can  never  be  entirely  removed  ;  it  is  of  too  longstanding; 
the  only  remedy  for  softening  it  is  the  juice  of  the  com- 
mon onion,  which  must  be  obtained  in  the  following 
•way."  Here  she  described  the  method  of  extracting  or 
decocting  the  juice  most  minutely  ;  and  I  must  observe 
that,  during  the  day,  she  had  the  greatest  horror  at  the 
sight  of  onions,  and  would  absolutely  not  use  that  which 
she  had  prescribed  for  herself  during  the  somnambulism, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  anoint  her  during  the  crisis. 

The  somnambulism  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  I  magnetised  her  the  whole  month  following, 
thirty  minutes  each  time.  The  sleep  that  followed  the 
manipulation  decreased  from  day  to  day.  The  last  week 
the  magnetism  had  lost,  apparently,  all  power  over  her. 
But  her  cure  was  so  full  and  perfect,  that  she  astonished 
every  one  who  had  known  her  before.  She  looked  strong 
and  healthy  ;  appetite,  rest,  every  function  were  restored. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months  she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy, 
vigorous  boy. 

This  lady  is  the  first,  but  not  the  only  patient,  whom 
I  restored  to  health  by  somnambulism.  I  had  several  of 
them,  more  or  less  clear-sighted.  I  have  chosen  this 
case  because  the  quality  of  the  disease,  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  it,  and  the  felicity  of  the  result, 
seem  to  go  as  near  to  the  point  as  any  of  those  reported 
by  the  magnetists  of  other  countries. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  laughable  occurrence 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion.— Two  female  attend- 
ants of  the  patient,  peeping  through  the  key-holes 
whilst  I  was  magnetising  her  mistress,  saw  me  moving 
my  hands  in  a  strange  way,  whilst  her  master,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  stood  near  her  bed,  thought  we  per- 
formed some  enchantment.  They  were  so  frightened  at 
it,  that  both  were  seized  with  spasms  and  other  com- 
plaints, which  made  the  poor  females  fancy  that  they 
were  bewitched;  in  consequence  of  which  they  went  and 


accused  me  formally  before  the  chief  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity of  the  canton,  although  he  did  all  he  possibly  could 
to  persuade  them  of  their  folly.  Seeing  the  impossibiUty 
of  checking  my  magic,  they  both  left  the  service  of  Mrs. 
K.,  and  spread  abroad  the  tale  that  I  had  transplanted 
the  disease  of  their  mistress  to  them. 

Behold  the  origin  of  the  magical  reputation  of 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

ADDRESS  TO  DEITY. 

In  lightning's  vivid  flash  can  we 

Discern  an  angry  hand  ? 
Does  rolling  thunder  e'er  proclaim 

Destruction  to  the  land  ? 

If  tempest,  famine,  pestilence 

Rage,  and  on  thousands  prey. 
Can  we  believe  omnipotence 

Mortals  creates  to  slay  > 

If,  centuries  since,  our  fathers  sinn'd. 

And  worshipp'd  gods  of  clay, 
And  did,  no  doubt,  deny  thy  power. 

And  doubt  a  judgment-day, — 

Shall  we,  because  we  sprung  from  them. 

Be  doomed  to  suffer  here  ? 
Shall  they  not  expiate  their  crimes  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  so  severe  ? 

Will  not  thy  jealousy  relent  ? 

Or  is  it  thy  command 
That  nations  yet  unborn  shall  dread 

Tliine  all-avenging  hand  ? 

Till  all  the  elements  combined 
Shall  change  the  wondrous  plan. 

The  greatest  scourge  to  human  life 
Is  savage  man,  to  man. 

Search  nature's  laws,  and  learn  from  them. 

Volumes  of  boundless  space ; 
Impartial  kindness  reigns  throughout. 

To  bless  the  human  race. 

Then  grant  that  prelates  may  not  preach 

The  terrors  of  thy  rod  ; 
But  men  may  look  at  truth  alone. 

And  worship  nature's  God.  G.  H. 


CATHOLICISM  IN  IRELAND. 

The  revenue  of  the  parish  priest  is  derived  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources.  There  are  confession  dues,  marriage 
dues,  baptism  dues,  mass  dues,  and  dues  for  anointing. 
He  is  also  paid  at  times  for  attendance  at  funerals.  Con- 
fession furnishes  the  most  steady  and  constant  source  of 
revenue.  Twice  a-year  he  collects  confession  money, 
under  the  denomination  of  Christmas  and  Easter  offerings. 
The  mode  of  making  this  collection  is  not  very  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  priest  selects  one  or  two 
houses  in  every  plough-land  or  neighbourhood,  where  he 
holds  according  to  appointment  what  are  called  "  stations 
of  confession  ;"  and  it  is  required  that  the  families  all 
about  should  meet  him  when  he  comes  among  them,  upon 
these  occasions ;  should  make  their  confessions,  receive 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  finally  pay  the  customary  dues. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  this  business  is  not  transacted 
quietly.  If  increased  dues  are  demanded — a  thing  of 
occasional  occurrence — disagreeable  and  sometimes  scan- 
dalous altercations  ensue.  Similar  scenes  occur  when 
individuals  attend  and  crave  time  for  payment ;  while 
such  as  absent  themselves,  unless  they  send  the  dues  as 
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an  apology,  are'generally  made  the  subject  of  public  abuse 
and  exposure.  All  these  things  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the  administration  of 
two  sacraments — penance  and  the  eucharist  or  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  association  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather 
an  unholy  one.  If  no  money  was  to  be  paid  on  such  oc, 
casions,  all  things  would  go  on  well,  and  the  whole  scene 
would  be  religious  and  edifying.  But  the  intermixture 
of  money  transactions,  and  money  altercations,  changes 
the  entire  scene,  and  proves  at  once  a  fatal  counteraction 
to  all  the  previous  works  of  devotion.  Most  certainly  the 
good  of  religion  requires  an  alteration  in  this  matter. 
But  supposing  all  things  to  go  oflP  quietly  and  without  a 
murmur,  is  it  right  that  the  payment  of  money  should  be 
coupled  with  the  administration  of  religious  ntes  ?  The 
custom  on  the  face  of  it  bears  an  unholy  complexion. 
It  transforms  religious  rites  into  merchantable  commodi- 
ties, which  the  priest  prices  and  turns  to  his  own  advan- 
t»^  in  the  best  manner  he  can.  He  gives  ami  he  gets 
quid  pro  quo.  This  ie  the  appearance  of  the  thing  ;  and 
the  common  people  do  imagine  that  they  pay  their  money 
Ib  lieu  of  getting  confession  and  communion.  So  deeply, 
indeed,  is  this  penuasion  engraven  on  their  minds,  that 
they  ■consider  themteKes  exempt  from  the  obligation  of 
payment,  unless  they  actually  get  absolution  and  the  holy 
sacrament,  that  is,  value  for  their  money. 

Come  we  now  to  another  item  of  ecclesiastical  revenue 
— inarriage  money.  Marriage  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  holy  rite ;  but  it  is  numbered  by  the  Ca- 
tholic church  among  the  sacraments  ofAe  new  law.  The 
administration  of  it,  therefore,  vhonld  be  accompanied  by 
every  cireninstance  of  solemnity  and  holtitets,  to  the  utter 
exdun«n  of  ererything  of  an  opposite  descriptioti.  But 
is  tfiis  the  CMC?  By  no  means.  The  admin iitrstion  of 
this  sacrament  or  rite,  generally  speaking,  takes  place 
under  circumstances  by  no  means  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  religion  ;  and  all  this  in  consequence  of  the  pe- 
cuniary demands  made  on  such  occasions.  The  first  thing 
dene,  when  there  is  a  question  of  marrying  a  couple,  is 
to laake  a  bargain  about  the  marrii^  money.  This some- 
tines  causes  a  considerable  delay.  The  remuneration  or 
stipend  prescribed  by  the  diocesan  statutes  is  never  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  Indeed,  all  statutes  respecting  money 
■re  a  mere  dead  letter.  The  priest  drives  as  hard 
M  he  can,  and  strives  to  make  the  roost  of  the 


oeoMlofi.  Marriages  are  aomedmes  broken  of  in  consc- 
qvenee  of  the  anppoaed  exorbitance  of  the  demands.  All 
tAis  is  in  opposition  to  dfte  Intention  of  the  church,  and 
the  spirit  of  religion.  It  is  nmony  to  all  intents  antl 
purposes — that  is,  selling  a  sacrament  or  spiritual  thing 
for  money,  and  putting  on  it  a  worldly  value  according 
to  the  dictates  of  avarice  and  caprice,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  fixed  rules  and  regulations.  But  this  is  only  a 
preliminary  proceeding.  Demands  of  money  are  made 
upon  such  as  are  present  at  the  marriage — at  least  upon 
the  male  portion  of  the  assembly.  This  gives  rise  not 
unfrcquently  to  a  new  and  unhallowed  scene.  The 
transaction  may  by  chance  pass  off  quietly  ;  that  is,  when 
every  one  pays  according  to  the  wishes  and  expectation 
of  the  ekrgyman.     But  this  does  not  always  happen.    In 

Saaeral  ^  demands  are  considered  unreasonable,  and 
le  priest  is  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Some  en- 
deavour to  evade  the  payment  of  any  contribution :  others 
give  but  little ;  and  tlie  few  that  please  the  priest  are 
mere  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  clergyman,  after  begging  and  entreating 
for  some  time  to  little  purpose,  gets  at  length  into  a  rage, 
utters  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  individuals, 
abuses,  perhaps,  the  whole  company,  and  is  abused  him- 


self in  turn,  imtil  at  length  the  whole  house  becomes  one 
frightful  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar :  and  all  this  takes 
place  at  the  administration  of  one  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Catholic  church  -  owing  too  to  the  present  system  of 
ecclesiastical  finance.  If  nothing  was  to  be  paid  on  these 
occasions  all  this  scandal  would  be  avoided,  and  the  mar- 
riage would  be  celebrated  in  a  suitable  manner.  The 
money  part  of  the  transaction  causes  all  the  canons  of  the 
church  touching  matrimony  to  be  set  at  defiance.  The 
publication  of  the  banns  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  neglected  :  and  why  so  ?  Because  money  mtist 
be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop,  to  whom 
belongs  the  mulct  for  license  or  dispensation.  The  pecu- 
niary wants  of  the  bishop  are  the  weighty  reasons  by 
which  it  is  said  he  is  moved  to  dispense  in  the  triple  pub- 
lication of  the  banns  of  matrimony.  This  omission  gives 
rise  to  numberless  abuses.  Clergymen,  particularly  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  are  frequently  imposed  upon  by 
persons  who  present  tliemselves  for  marriage.  Clandes- 
tinity  is  practised  with  case ;  children  get  married  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  tlieir  parents  ;  and  per- 
sons easily  succeed  in  throwing  the  priest  off  his  guard, 
who  by  reason  of  affinity  or  consanguinity,  or  other  mu- 
tual relationship,  labour  trader  canonical  impediments. 
This  would  not  take  place  if  money  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.  For  in  that  case  the  banns,  as  in  other  countries 
where  there  are  church  establithment^,  would  be  regu- 
larly published  ;  and  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the 
comparative  privacy  with  which  the  business  under  ex- 
isting circomatances  may  be  transicted.  The  banns,  by 
light,  shotdd  be  published  atid  ttie  marriage  celebrated 
in  the  pariah  ebapel  or  public  place  of  worship,  openly 
before  the  oongr^ation.  This  is  the  canmiical  mode — a 
mode  that  cannot  be  observed  under  the  present  system 
of  ch\irch  finance.  The  neoessitv  or  rtie  eagerness  for 
money,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  by  delay,  occasion  die 
cleigyiuan  to  dispense  in  the  necessary  preliminaries  for 
mamage.  The  church  orders  that  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  marriage  should  approach  the  tribunal  of 
potance  and  make  a  sacramental  cotifession.  'I'his  ordi- 
nance is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  that  matrimony  is  one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  ;  and  one  of  that  do. 
scription  of  sacraments,  which,  to  be  rcceive«l  wordiily, 
reqviret,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  churcn, 
the  person  recdriiig  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  pre- 
paration fbr  matrimony,  therefore,  should  be  similar  to 
that  required  for  the  reception  of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's 
sapper.  This  is  an  ordinance  -very  litde  attended  to ;  it 
is  in  firct  generally  shirretl  over;  and  matrimony  itFclf, 
though  holding  as  to  theory  or  doctrine,  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  sacrament,  is  administered  as  if  it  were  a 
ceremony  having  little  or  no  connexion  with  religion. 
The  payment  of  the  marriage  money,  and  oftentimes  the 
plate  money  in  addition,  is  now  the  grand  preliminary  or 
preparation.  Cupidity  is  the  prime  agent ;  and  reli^on, 
which  may  thwart  its  gratification,  is  unheeded  and  un- 
regarded. Thus  does  the  present  system  of  church 
finance  give  rise  to  every  species  of  abuse  respecting  ma- 
trimony, both  in  regard  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity— to 
practices  tfiat  are  opposed  not  only  to  the  canons,  but 
even  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church. — Pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Croly,  Parish  Priest. 

[Similar  scenes  take  place  with  baptism  and  extreme 
unction,  &c.  Hence  Mr.  Croly  urges  upon  Government 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  Catholic  religion  under  its 
protection,  and  making  a  sort  of  establishment  of  it.  It 
will  be  much  better  to  let  it  go  on,  and  destroy  itself  by 
its  own  folly  ;  but  certainly  some  new  regulations  ought 
to  be  made  for  marriage  and  baptism.] 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 
In  opposition  to  our  reply  to  A.  D.  in  No.  24,  J.  M. 
quotes  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  the  account  of  a 
zodiac  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Esneh,  in 
Egypt ;  which  zodiac y  he  says,  must  be  6430  years  old, 
{some  make  it  extravagantly  more).  He  might  also 
prove,  upon  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  that  St. 
Paul's  cross  is  1800  years  old,  since  crosses  were  in  use 
so  long  ago.  This  temple  of  Esneh,  of  which  he  speaks, 
is  but  a  modern  building  after  all,  more  modem  than  the 
cross  itself:  it  contains,  besides  this  ancient  zodiac,  to 
which  J.  M.  alludes,  a  dedication  lu  the  hieroglyphic 
rings,  or  ovals,  to  the  Emperor  Claudius — the  name  is 
"  Ccesar  Tiberius  Claudius  Germanieus,"  Other 
sculptures  are  considerably  later.  The  little  temple  of 
Esneh  is  much  older  than  this.  Cbampollion  found  in 
it  a  dedication  by  Thothmosis,  who  lived  about  1528 
S.  C.  But  the  style  of  architecture  and  other  circum- 
stances have  determined  its  epoch  to  be  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  trinity 
Knuphis,  the  goddess  Neith,  and  Young  Haki.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  temples  originated, 
we  may  mention  that  of  Hermonthis,  in  Egypt,  which 
has  also  an  antique  zodiac.  The  bas-reliefs  prove  that  it 
was  built  when  Cleopatra  had  brought  forth  young 
Casarion  to  Julius  Ccesar,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
trinity  Mandou,  the  goddess  Ritho,  and  their  ton 
Harphreh ;  in  other  words,  Ccesar,  Cleopatra,  and 
young  Ccesarion,  The  antique  zodiacs,  which  puzzle 
antiquarians,  and  captivate  the  credulous  and  fanciful 
amongst  the  infidels,  are,  after  all,  mere  emblems,  not 
remnants  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  belief  amongst  all 
nations,  that  the  gods  had  once  reigned  on  earth;  arid 
knowing  somewhat  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it 
was  natural  enough  for  the  priests,  when  they  consecrated 
a  temple  to  a  particular  god,  to  consecrate  also  an  astro- 
nomical emblem,  indicative  of  the  time  when  the  god  was 
supposed  to  have  lived.  This  accounts  for  the  extraor- 
dinary difference  between  tJie  zodiac  itself  and  the  age 
of  the  temple  where  it  is  found,  which  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  with  what  con- 
fidence infidelity  reposes  upon  the  letter  of  one  species 
of  priestcraft,  when  it  wants  to  overturn  the  mysteries 
of  another.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  mys- 
tery. The  Encyclopeedia  Britannica  has  the  following 
sentence  upon  the  large  temple  of  Esneh:  "  According 
to  conjectures,  founded  on  a  particular  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  zodiac  on  the  ceiling  of  the  large  temple,  this 
monument  has  been  accounted  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt; 
lut  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  and,  above  all,  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions,  prove  it  the  most  modem." 

All  records,  both  astronomical,  historical,  and  hiero- 
glyphical,  date  their  commencement  within  the  last  5,000 
years ;  and  in  fact,  unless  it  be  the  Indian  tables  of 
Tervalore,  which  date  3,102  B.  C,  there  are  scarcely  any 
within  the  last  4,000.  The  Chinese  have  a  list  of  eclipses 
from  the  year  2159  B.  C,  but  the  second  eclipse  on  the 
list  is  776  B.  C,  or  1383  years  after  the  first;  after  the 
second  they  are  pretty  regular,  and  it  was  only  about  a 
century  before  Christ  that  the  Chinese  had  discovered 
rules  for  calculating  eclipses.  Diogenes  Laertius  makes 
mention  of  373  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  832  of  the 
moon,  observed  in  Egypt  during  a  period  of  48,863 
years;  but  all  these  eclipses,  it  is  calculated,  may  have 
occurred  in  the  short  period  of  12  or  1300  years.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ancients  prided  themselves  in  anti- 
quity, as  our  own  nobility  do  at  this  day,  and  therefore 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  throwing  back  the  era  of  their 
first  nationality,  and  all  the  proofs  which  exist  of  their 


assumed  antiquity  can  easily  be  referred  to  this  universal 
rivalry;  there  are  no  unequivocal  proofs  to  satisfy  a 
candid  mind. 

The  Tervalore  tables  presuppose  considerable  knowledge 
of  astronomy;  but  astronomy  is  the  first  of  the  sciences. 
Men  observed  the  stars  before  they  observed  the  elements 
of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit,  and  when  they  were  all 
collected  together,  as  common  sense  and  universal  tradi- 
tion testify  they  were,  they  devoted  themselves  most 
ardently  to  the  study.  They  were  finally  scattered. 
Some  preserved  the  love  and  the  records  of  science,  and 
others  degenerated  into  savages  and  barbarians.  These 
Indian  tables  are  the  records  of  an  ancient  people,  the 
fathers  of  all  nations,  whose  language  is  found  in  the 
roots  of  all  languages,  from  one  pole  of  the  earth  to 
another. 

When  we  said  that  the  chronology  of  Moses  had  never 
yet  been  shaken,  we  did  not  mean  to  insist  upon  the  exact 
number  of  units  in  the  Jewish  chronology.  Perhaps  the 
Septuagint  is  as  good  authority  as  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and 
perhaps  the  now  universally  received  chronology  of  tlie 
moderns,  corrected  by  the  aid  of  great  research  and 
astronomieal  science,  is  more  correct  than  either;  but  we 
mean  to  assert,  that  no  man  can  prove  the  human  race  to 
be  older  than  6,000  years  from  any  existing  records. 

We  are  sorry  we  are  so  long  in  answering  a  correspondent 
from  Preston  respecting  the  transfusion  of  blood.  We 
overlaid  his  letter,  and  forgot  his  address,  and  this  was 
one  cause  of  the  delay  ;  another  cause  was  our  inability 
to  give  [exact  information.  We  understand  it  is  prac- 
tised in  London,  but  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  recom- 
mend it.  Perhaps  our  friend  from  the  Alps  will  give  us 
a  few  words  upon  the  subject,  as  he  has  been  regularly 
bred  for  resisting  the  Devil  in  a  bodily  shape,  whilst  we 
were  ordained  to  assail  him  spiritually. 

We  had  not  resolved  not  to  insert  J.  S.'s  articles.  We  ad- 
mire them  much,  and  remember  well  the  many  excellent 
things  we  used  to  receive  from  him  on  former  occasions. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  perfect  libera- 
lity to  use  our  own  discretion  in  the  selection  of  matter  for 
our  little  work.  We  have  a  specific  object  in  view — to 
correct  the  errors  of  both  extremes,  and  therefore  we 
prefer  such  articles  as  have  in  view  to  reconcile  those 
extremes  by  resorting  to  the  "  standards"  acknow- 
ledged by  both.  Were  it  any  thing  directly  opposite  to  us, 
we  would  insert  it  more  readily  than  when  it  has  every 
appearance  of  being  at  one  with  us,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  has  a  sort  of  indefinite  meaning,  which  leaves  it 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  author  is  in  reality.  We 
shall  probably  insert  them  next  week. 

A  correspondent,  who  wants  some  parliamentary  news,  may 
have  tliem  in  the  Political  Register  (late  Pioneer),  or  the 
London  Free  Press,  by  applying  to  our  publisher. 

A  Lecture  upon  Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  3,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. — Admittance  Free. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Thehe  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  papacy  which  distin- 
guishes it  above  all  other  systems,  and  that  is  its  entire 
rejection  of  the  system  of  hereditary  nobility  and  here- 
ditary legislation. 

This  is  quite  in  character  with  a  spiritual  system. 
Hereditary  succession  belongs  to  materialism. 

The  popes  in  general  rose  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
from  the  lowest  grades  of  human  society.  Those  were 
literally  times  in  which  the  poor  man  was  raised  from  the 
dunghill,  and  set  among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  Car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  ascended 
the  steps  of  spiritual  domination  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  system  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  Uie  clergy.  Had  they  been  married  men,  with 
families  of  their  own,  no  such  laws  would  ever  have  been 
framed.  Hereditary  succession  would  have  been  prac- 
tised as  in  other  governments,  and  the  papal  dignity 
ivould  have  descended  from  father  to  ton  in  lineal  sue- 
cession.  But  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  would  have 
destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  system,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  type?  In  a  spiritual  system  like  the  papacy, 
it  was  necessary  that  spiritual  succession  should  be 
julopted ;  and  for  this  purpose,  Nature,  long  before  the 
papacy  was  organized,  operated  upon  men's  minds  to 
desecrate  the  matrimonial  life,  as  smted  to  the  profanity 
of  the  laity  only ;  thus  constituting  a  clerical  type  of  the 
New  World,  in  which  "  they  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
giten  in  marriage,  but  be  as  the  angels  of  God." 

This  system  of  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  election 
belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  church.  It  still 
continues  in  all  the  protestant  churches,  because  the  in- 
structors of  the  people  require  at  least  to  be  full-grown 
men,  although  it  is  not  considersd  necessary  that  the 
governors  of  the  people  be  such.  Hereditary  succession 
has  only  been  practised  in  the  civil  department,  and  this 
has  in  general  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  corruption 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  other.  Had  men  been  se- 
lected to  the  magistracy  and  the  sovereignty  for  their 
virtues  and  talent,  instead  of  their  birth  merely,  the  re- 
suit  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  different  from  what 
it  has  now  proved.  But  even  to  suppose  this  in  an  age 
of  ignorance  and  religious  division,  is  to  suppose  an  im- 
possibility. The  dissensions  which  existed  in  all  ages 
upon  the  all-engrossing  subjects  of  politics  and  religion, 
rendered  it  wise  and  politic  to  employ  the  system  of 
hereditary  succession  in  preference  to  the  feuds  and 
bitter  animosities  which  must  have  been  consequent  upon 
»n  elective  system.    Hereditary  government  has  fulfilled 


its  destiny.  It  has  caused,  but  it  has  also  prevented, 
much  evil ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  it  has  prevented 
more  than  it  has  occasioned. 

Amongst  the  numerous  evils  which  it  has  occasioned, 
is  that  of  corrupting  the  other;  namely,  the  spiritual  suc- 
cession. By  taking  the  church  under  its  own  protection, 
or  entering  into  a  holy  alliance  with  it  for  mutual  advan- 
tage, it  has  continued  to  secure  the  rights  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage  to  itself,  and  thus  render  the  principle  of 
election  in  the  church  null  and  void.  On  account  of  the 
domination  and  corruption  of  the  hereditary  system  of 
the  state,  the  elective  system  of  the  church  has  never 
been  fully  developed.  It  was  only  in  the  golden  days  of 
the  papacy,  when  Adrian  the  Third  enacted  a  law  that 
the  emperors  should  no  longer  confirm  or  interfere  with 
the  elections  of  the  popes,  and  for  a  few  succeeding 
generations,  when  the  prosperity  of  the  hierarchy  was  at 
its  utmost  height,  that  it  was  enabled  to  exist  in  a'state  of 
separation  from  the  state;  now  it  is  completely  buried  in 
political  corruption,  and  the  rights  of  election  transferred 
to  hereditary  princes  and  barons.  Boniface  the  Second, 
530,  decreed  that  no  bishop  should  appoint  his  own  suc- 
cessor, and  Boniface  the  Third,  606,  ordainetl  that  bishops 
should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  approved 
by  the  pope  and  civil  magistrate.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  good  system  of  representation  and  elective  go. 
vemment,  but  it  has  since  been  overruled  by  the  impe- 
rial, the  royal,  and  the  aristocratical  power,  and  become 
a  dead  letter. 

But  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  principle 
of  Catholicism  and  its  corruption.  I  ts  principle  is  tliat 
of  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  virtue,  instead  of  an 
aristocracy  of  birth.  It  maintains  the  primitive  equa- 
lity of  aU  men,  from  the  lowest  heggu  that  sleeps  on  the 
dunghill,  to  him  who  fills  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  who, 
perhaps,  was  once  that  beggar  himself.  It  admits  of 
every  distinction  and  gradation  of  rank ;  but  its  offices 
are  not  supposed  to  be  filled  up  by  the  bodily  descendants 
of  the  present  incumbents,  but  oiUy  by  those  who  shall 
be  found  qualified  by  the  acclamation  of  the  pubUc,  or 
the  suffrage  of  the  council.  Such  were  the  nobles  of 
Catholicism  in  its  best  days,  and  such  must  be  again  the  no- 
bles of  mankind  before  we  can  ever  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  accomplished  a  final  reformation  of  abuses. 

"We  find  a  very  different  system  prevailing  at  present; 
a  system  of  extreme  injustice,  which  confers  all  the 
honour  and  all  the  power  of  government  on  the  blood 
and  the  flesh,  instead  of  the  mind;  a  system  which 
never  consults  whether  the  individual  be  qualified  to 
govern  or  not,  but  only  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
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certified  and  sealed  that  he  or  she  is  a  legal  descendant 
of  the  predecessor  on  the  throne.  Nor  is  this  custom 
confined  to  royalty ;  it  prevails  throughout  the  greater 
and  lesser  nobility ;  whilst  any  individual,  by  the  law  of 
entail,  may  secure  his  property  to  his  first-born  in  perpe- 
tual succession.  Thus  the  land  becomes  inalienable  in 
the  hands  of  its  ancient  usurpers  and  their  offspring,  and 
the  government  and  legislation  of  the  country  become 
also  theirs  as  a  necessary  appendix.  , 

Yet  there  never  was  an  institution  of  greater  corruption 
and  cruelty  than  Catholicism.  It  exceeds  in  depravity 
everything  which  history  has  recorded,  or  romance  in- 
vented. How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any 
good  thing  in  that  which  has  produced  such  evil  fruit  ? 
How  (we  reply)  can  there  be  any  good  thing  in  the  hu- 
man  race,  which  has  exceeded  in  cruelty  and  rapacity 
every  other  species  of  animal  ?  It  is  a  universal  law  of 
Nature  that  that  which  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  corruption  is  also  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect 
polish.  The  shark  devours  its  prey  with  a  single  snap, 
«nd  terminates  life  and  suffering  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Almost  every  beast  of  prey  is  eager  to  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  its  victim.  Even  when  the  quiverings  of 
ijiuscular  irritability,  in  the  lifeless  frame,  indicate  the 
existence  of  some  remnants  of  vitality,  the  devourer  ex- 
hibits symptoms  of  a  rude  sensibility,  in  instantly  direct- 
ing his  jaws  to  the  spot,  or  treading  upon  it  with  his  foot, 
in  order  to  still  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible  the 
sensations  of  pain.  He  is  merely  the  agent  of  Providence, 
of  Nature,  of  God,  who  has  decreed  that  Ufe  shall  prey 
upon  itself.  The  sportsman,  who  makes  the  work  of 
destruction  a  pleasure — an  elegant  amusement — who  takes 
away  life  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  killing,  is  more  re- 
fined in  cruelty  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  the  fishes 
of  the  ocean.  But  that  very  faculty  which  refines  his 
cruelty  also  refines  his  sympathy,  so  that  in  the  same  in- 
dividual there  actually  exist  the  two  opposite  extremes 
of  kindness  and  cruelty.  The  same  law  prevails  through- 
out all  nature.  Nature  is  every  where  the  same.  ^Vlien 
you  have  analysed  an  inch  of  the  universe,  you  have 
analysed  the  whole  ;  for  in  that  inch  all  Nature,  the  in- 
finite God,  is  concentrated — the  eternal  three  in  one.  Do 
not  wonder,  then,  that  we  point  out  this  feature  in  the 
catholic  church,  the  most  diabolical  system  that  ever 
was  instituted,  and  yet  a  system  so  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic in  its  tender  feeling,  that  it  deserves  above  all 
other  systems  the  name  of  the  poor  man's  religion.  Its 
cruelty  to  the  heretic  was  only  surpassed  by  its  kindness 
to  the  submissive  and  unoffending  poor.  But  its  palmy 
days  are  over ;  its  virtues  are  forgotten,  and  its  vices 
alone  deform  the  pages  of  history. 

Its  was  the  spiritual  and  instructive  character  of  its 
government  that  gave  it  this  superiority.  It  preferred 
the  spiritual  and  the  moral  to  the  physical  power ;  but 
without  the  latter  it  could  not  stand  ;  it  must  either  be- 
came a  tyrant,  or  die ;  and  systems,  like  men,  will  pur- 
chase life  at  any  piice.  Suicide  is  an  exception  to  ge- 
neral nature. 

Its  spiritual  character  was  merely  blind  faith  and  mys- 
tery, without  science;  it  could  not  convince,  could  not 
satisfy.   It  was  like  the  diamond  or  the  gold  in  the  ore ;  it 


wanted  an  operation  to  give  it  authority  and  currency 
amongst  men ;  for  that  operation,  it  had  itself  prepared  a 
furnace  in  its  own  purgatory,  a  doctrine  pecuHar  to  itself. 
Into  that  purgatory  it  was  literally  cast.  The  reformation 
arose  with  the  dawnings  of  material  or  physical  science  ; 
a  new  flood  of  thought  was  poured  out  upon  the  human 
mind.  Old  faith  was  dissected ;  superstition  withered 
before  the  sunshine  of  reason  ;  the  church  died  in  pro- 
portion as  science  elevated  its  head ;  till  at  last  the  whole 
system  was  paralysed  by  the  philosophy  of  French  ma- 
terialism ;  and  the  emperor  of  France,  with  the  material 
sword,  completed  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
testantism. 

Protestantism  is  the  purgatory  of  the  church  ;  its  own 
purgatory,  the  purgatory  of  the  priests  and  their  frenzied 
followers,  is  an  illusion  of  their  mystical  institution,  but 
not  the  less  true  in  its  typical  and  terrestrial  meaning. 
The  old  church  has  taught,  and  still  teaches,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  intermediate  state  of  purification,  and  pro- 
testantism has  invariably  rejected  it.  Why  ?  Because 
there  really  was  a  purgatory  ordained  for  Catholicism, 
but  none  for  protestantism.  Protestantism  is  not  the 
church ;  it  is  the  furnace  of  the  church,  to  burn  up  the 
dross,  and  destroy  the  evil  of  its  first  character ;  it  is  the 
womb  into  which  the  church  returns  in  order  that  it 
loay  be  born  again.  It  follows,  tlien,  that  Catholicism 
cannot  bring  forth  the  true  and  the  final  system.  That 
system  comes  out  of  the  purgatory  of  the  church,  the 
womb  of  its  second  and  great  mother.  Hence  all  at- 
tempts in  a  catholic  country  must  fail;  we  say  it  with  a 
confidence  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Protestantism  is  the  mother  of  the  new  and  universaJ 
Church,  of  the  second  Catholic  system,  having  the  origi- 
nal likeness  of  the  old  man,  but  purged  of  all  his  dross, 
his  superstition,  his  exclusiveness,  and  his  cruelty. 

The  world  is  preparing  for  it.  The  Spirit  of  Peace  is 
extending  his  wings  over  the  whole  of  civilized  Christen- 
dom. Necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  compels  the  warriors 
of  Europe  to  keep  their  swords  in  their  scabbards.  The 
increase  of  knowledge  and  of  social  refinement  amongst 
the  people  has  created  a  general  aversion  to  bloodshed  and 
violence.  Glory  no  longer  consists  in  the  laurels  of  war, 
and  the  crowns  of  legalized  homicide ;  the  influence  of 
reason,  persuasion,  and  gentle  mediation,  though  not  yet 
well  reduced  to  practice,  are  recommended  and  preferred. 
The  new  millennial  s'ystem  is  already  taking  root  in  the 
human  mind,  and  it  only  wants  a  doctrine  in  which  to 
embody  itself,  and  display  its  beauty  and  its  omnipotence 
to  the  world. 

And  why  should  that  be  a  church,  and  not  a  state  ? 
Because  a  church  is  a  moral  system,  and  a  state  is  a  mar^ 
Hal  system.  A  church  is  a  system  of  instruction  ;  a  state 
is  a  system  of  correction ;  and  in  a  more  refined  and 
perfect  system  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  will  be 
so  far  superior  to  the  physical,  that  the  latter  will  not  be 
employed  either  amongst  nations  or  individuals.  A  church 
then  it  must  be,  call  it  what  you  may  ;  and  say  what  you 
may,  society  will  yet  be  constituted  a  church,  and  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  power  will  bear  the  sway;  and 
it  will  yet  be  demonstrated  that  that  which  has  proved 
the  greatest  curse  to  man,  will  prove  the  greatest  blessing. 
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We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  people  with  luch  de- 
termined prejudices  and  confined  notions^  that  they  will 
startle  at  the  very  name  of  a  church  ;  for  they  can  not,  or 
will  not,  be  at  the  trouble  to  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  true  cliurch,  and  a  bad  and  false  one  ;  and  probably 
Ihey  will  not  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
•ar  meaning :  the  word  is  enough  for  them  ;  they  shake 
their  sagacious  chins,  give  a  significant  nod,  and  pass 
sentence  immediately.  These  are  wise  heads  ;  but  it  is 
ft  marvel  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  heads  and  intellects 
as  well ;  for  heads  and  intellects  hare  done  tremendous 
KUBchief.  Why  not  cut  off  people's  heads,  and  make 
them  go  without  ?  and  why  not  extinguish  human  intel> 
Icct  altogether,  since  such  men  as  Pitt,  aad  Castkreagh, 
and  Peel,  have  played  so  much  mischief  with  it  ?  an«l 
why  not  pat  a  muzzle  on  the  human  mouth,  or  a  check- 
bcidle  upon  the  tongue ;  stop  the  career  of  the  press,  and 
machinery,  and  all  the  arts  of  life,  which  have  all  played 
the  devil  with  manldnd  ?  To  this  length  the  argnmentB 
of  auch  shallow  philosophers  lead  ;  for  they  ore  not  ac 
qnaiated  with  this  universal  fact  (although  they  are  niau 
ter-of-fact  men),  that  all  the  first-born  of  Nature  an 
under  the  curse  ;  but  that  the  new  birth,  or  reformation, 
pauses  out  the  evil,  and  transforms  the  curse  to  a  blessing. 

If  the  mind  does  not  reign,  tlie  sword  must  reign.  If 
the  mind  or  spirit  reigns,  the  system  is  a  church.  Bur  we 
da  not  say,  that  priests  shall  be  as  former  priests,  nor 
that  they  shall  have  corporate  power.  They  shall  merely 
instruct  in  science  and  morals ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
th«  masten,  act  as  the  servants  of  the  people ;  to  educate 
the  childrm,  to  analyse  nature,  to  cultivate  science  and 
art,  without  the  use  of  any  superstitious  formaliti«L 
Every  philosopher,  every  lecturer,  every  schoolmaster,  ii 
a  priest.  These  are  the  priests  to  whom  we  allude.  The 
<M  priestitood  mast  die  with  the  old  magistracy,  for  it  is 
a  Uoody  prieitiiood.  "  He  that  killcth  with  the  sword 
shaD  perish  with  tlie  sword."        THE  SHEPHERD, 
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Wio  Mcii  <ler  S  .  iixdttn  Dnast'kreU 

Malt,  cho  sic  '  u  auch  d«a  grouen 

Geschicken  ihre  (n'lsi.  r  scIkhi  vomn*  ; 

^       Vni,  in  detn  Reutc  ^vandelt  tfcfaon  6rt  .Vorgca.— SCHItLSR, 
'  At  tlie  itntgt  of  thr  sun  paint*  itirif  on  the  miit,  befbra  his 

rifling,  tbua  foreboding  spirits  pivc«fle  ^reat  event*  ;  became  tbo 

future  it  already  xioviDg  in  the  preseot. 

Tbb  contents  of  the  last  letter  may  appear  strange  to 
those  who,  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  daily  business,  have  not 
had  either  wish  or  leisure  to  devote  their  attention  to 
some  phenomena  of  nature,  which  War  the  strongest 
uialogy  to  those  of  ariiflciul  somnambulism. 

These  phenomena  are  the  dreams,  the  visions  of  the 
prophets,  natural  somnambulism,  the  last  moments  of 
dyteg^penons,  and  several  forms  of  fancies  and  reveries 
of  persons  afflicted  witli  nervous  diseases,  fevers,  and 
mental  derangements;  beside  which  many  of  tlie  insttnc 
tire  actions  of  insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals. 
Indeed^  the  whole  of  nature,  even  that  part  which  the 


scientific  world  most  ignorantly  call  dead,  or  inorganic 
nature— stones,  minerals,  the  gases  ;  see^  feel,  love,  hate, 
and  perform  many  actions,  which  the  hackneyed  systems 
of  philosophy  and  physiology  attribute  exdusively  to 
animals  possessed  of  the  five  organs  of  sensation.  Truly, 
each  element  is  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  and  each 
has  a  soul  and  a  language  to  express  its  thoughts. 

The  explanation  of  this  analogy,  however,  will  form 
the  subject  of  several  letters.  To.day  I  shall  continue 
the  practical  and  medical  part  of  the  science  of  tellurism. 
Our  readers  must  understand,  what  I  cannot  often  enough 
repeat,  that  somnambulism  is  but  one  of  the  visible  effects 
of  the  telluric  treatment ;  an  effect  that  seldom  presents 
itself  in  the  purity  described  in  my  former  narration,  and 
which,  in  its  development,  presents  as  many  forms  and 
varieties  as  maj  be  found  in  the  varieties  of  tlie  human 
race. 

SomBAmbulism  is  not  necessary  to  the  happy  results  gf 
tellurism ;  the  most  wonderful  cures  are  generally  per. 
ibrroed  without  it.  A  conscientious  telluric  physician 
will  never  force  his  patient  into  this  state ;  and  when  it 
occurs  spontaneously,  he  will  watdi  with  all  his  power 
to  prevent  strangers  from  crowding  around  his  clear. 
aaeiog  aomnaubuUst.  The  want  of  these  precautions 
bss  done  more  harm  to  the  science  than  all  the  declama- 
tions  and  calumnies  of  prejudiced  scribblers,  and  fanatic 
or  interested  antagonists. 

I  know  a.  gentleman  in  France,  who,  upon  his  wife's 
being  tiirown  into  somnambulism,  had  opened  his  house 
••  a  kind  of  fortone-taUinginstatuiiou.  The  visitors  paid 
fees  ;  and  this  business  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  house 
was  crowdetl  every  day.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
somnambulist  was  so  oppressed  with  questions,  thst  she 
awoke  from  the  state  of  somnambulism  in  a  state  of 
insanity. 

Tellurism  is  the  most  powerful  agency  in  nature;  i^Jl 
a  blessing  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher,  but  a  curse  in 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  empiric.  I  told  my 
readers  that  tlierc  arc  many  forms  under  which  somnam. 
buliam  appears ;  and  to  prove  my  assertion  by  facts,  I 
shall  relate  the  history  of  another  magnetical  cure,  pei[9 
forme<l  in  the  same  town  aa  the  last.  , 

y  was  a  single  lady,  the  daughter  of  s  magis. 

tratr  ■  ■},  aged  twenty-ciglit.     Four  years  beibre 

she  had  recourse  to  tclluriiun  she  had  caught  cold  in  re« 
turning  one  niglit  from  a  ball  on  an  oiK-n  sledge.  From 
that  period  her  meastriuition  was  almost  entirely  sup. 
pressed ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  suppression  were 
fits,  tic  doloureux,  hcad-ache>  and  occasionally  mental 
derangement.  Nothing  was  spared  by  her  family  in 
order  to  restore  her  health.  She  consulted  the  most  re- 
nowned physicians  st  home  and  abroad ;  slie  was  bled, 
leeched,  and  cupped ;  cathartics,  tonics,  aromatics,  the 
martials,  were  lavished  upon  her  in  drauglits,  pills,  pow. 
ders,  and  electuaries ;  tlie  natural  baths  of  Picffcrs,  of 
Baden,  of  Schingnadi,  were  resorted  to.  She  drank  the 
mineral  waters  of  Seltzer  and  Pyrraonl.  She  quitted  the 
valley  of  Chur  for  the  mountains  of  Eiigadin  in  vain. 
She  gave  up  all  in  despair. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  injurious  treatment  which 
Miss  J.  had  endured,  her  appearance,  at  first  sight,  waf 
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that  of  a  person  in  full  health  ;  yet  her  nights  were  rest- 
lessj  her  look  wild  and  erratic,  her  head  hot,  her  hands 
and  feet  cold  as  ice.  Head-aches  and  nervous  fits  afflicted 
her ;  and  every  month,  towards  the  full  moon,  a  severe 
attack  of  mental  derangement. 

I  began  the  treatment  of  her  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1821.  For  forty  days  I  magnetised  her  regularly  every 
morning,  at  eleven.  The  manipulation  lasted  thirty 
minutes ;  yet  during  this  whole  period  not  a  visible  sign 
of  action  or  reaction  was  to  be  observed.  The  fortieth 
day,  however,  scarcely  had  I  finished  the  third  stroke, 
when  she  fell  on  a  sudden  asleep,  and  so  fast  asleep,  that 
when  I  finished  the  operation  I  left  her  to  the  care  of  her 
eldest  sister,  and  found  her  still  asleep  two  hours  after. 

The  next  day  a  similar  occurrence.  The  third  day  the 
sleep  had  already  passed  into  somnambulism. 

In  this  state  she  lost  the  use  of  her  arms  and  legs,  yea, 
the  whole  body  presented  the  appearance  of  catalepsy, 
with  the  exception  of  her  head.     The  countenance  pre- 
sented again  the  traces  of  serene  beauty.     Her  voice  was 
more  sonorous,  her  language  more  choice,  than  usual. 
I  asked  her  whether  she  saw  any  thing  in  the  room,  and 
she  answered  she  saw  every  thing  in  a  beautiful  light.    I 
caused  her  eyes  to  be  bound  with  a  double  silk  shawl, 
and  repeated  my  question.     "  I  see  every  thing,"  an- 
swered she.     I  made  then  several  trials,  presenting  dif- 
ferent objects  to  her  plexus,  and  she  distinguished  the 
most  minute  objects  and  movements.     Colours  she  dis- 
tinguished into  light   and  dark.      "  In  three  weeks," 
said  she,  "  I  shall  be  well ;  but  before  that  time  I  shall 
suffer  much.     The  magnetism  is  now  concentrated  in 
me;  I  am  like  a  cloud  full  of  electricity.     This  evening, 
at  seven  o'clock,  I  shall  have  a  violent  nervous  attack. 
You  must  be  with  me,  and  give  me  plenty  of  water ; 
three  bottles  at  least.      I  must  have  every  day  seven 
bottles  of  water,  and  the  last  week  nine  bottles  eyery 
day,  but  well  magnetised.     To-morrow  I  shall  see  more 
clearly ;  but  I  will  have  na  sick  people  around  me.     I 
cannot  see  their  diseases,  and  it  would  pain  me  to  see 
their  disappointment."     In  the  evening  she  had  gone  to 
See  a  friend,  where  I  went  to  watch  her..    Scarcely  had 
tlie  clock  struck  seven,  than  she  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.     She  lay  there  as  if  dead  for  some  mi- 
nutes, then  started  up,  and  whilst  I  was  approaching  her 
to  take  her  by  the  hand,  I  received  a  shock  similar  to 
that  of  a  torpedo,   and  my  arm  felt  the  pain  of  it  for 
Several  days.     She  threw  herself,  half  exhausted,  upon  a 
sofa.     I  began  then  to  offer  her  some  water,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  she  drank  the  three  bottles.  She 
did  all  this  in  a  kind  of  half,  sleep. 

The  clear  sight  increased  daily.  The  seventh  day  she 
could  distinguish  every  colour.  Red  caused  convulsions  ; 
violet  pleased  her  very  much.  On  that  day  I  discovered 
by  accident  the  immense  power  of  sympathy  which  ex- 
isted between  her  and  me.  On  entering  her  room  I  felt 
a  slight  attack  of  the  tooth-ache.  After  having  per- 
formed a  few  manipulations,  she  complained  also  of 
tooth-ache.  I  made  then  the  following  experiments: — 
after  having  bound  her  eyes,  I  put  some  salt  in  my 
mouth;  she  immediately  said,  "  O,  how  nasty!"  I  then 
masticated  some  pepper,  and  she  became  uneasy,  and 


said,  "  O  fie;  that  burns  my  palate."  I  pinched  vio- 
lently my  finger,  she  exclaimed,  "  Be  not  so  childish  to 
torment  me ;  I  have  some  important  matters  to  commu- 
nicate to  you."  Whilst  she  was  thus  addressing  me, 
Mr.  R.  came  into  the  room ;  she,  however,  continued : 
"  The  rector  has  spoken  the  most  horrible  things  of  you. 
He  said  you  had  made  a  compact  with  the  Devil,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  a  member  of  the  Government 
to  have  you  sent  away." 

"  Pray,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  just  entered 
the  room,  "  at  what  hour,  and  in  what  place  did  the 
rector  hold  this  conversation  ?  "  I  repeated  to  her  this 
question.  "  Twenty  minutes  ago,  in  the  room  of  the 
castle,  which  has  a  lobby.  Both  he  and  the  gentleman 
were  looking  towards  the  town,"  answered  the  lady. 

I  observed  that  the  gentleman  who  had  put  these  ques- 
tions betrayed  great  uneasiness,  and  guessing  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  the  person  whom  the  rector  had  en- 
deavoured to  bias  against  me,  "  Miss,"  said  I,  "  did  you 
recognise  the  member  of  government  ?"  "  To  be  sure  I 
did— it  was  L.  R."  "  By  my  honour,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor, "  it  is  all  true  that  Miss  J.  has  said ;  but  I  must 
confess  to  you,  also,  that  if  my  principles  were  less  phi- 
losophical,  I  might  be  inclined  to  find  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance a  justification  of  the  rector's  opinions." 

The  thirteenth  day  Miss  J.  repeated  her  prediction, 
that  in  a  week  her  disease  would  be  at  an  end,  the  next  day 
the  menstruation  would  be  restored  ;  but  the  whole  week 
she  had  much  to  endure,  particularly  the  last  three  days. 
Upon  my  enquiry  what  she  would  have  to  endure,  she 
replied,  "  I  shall  be  like  a  dead  body,  without  eating  ; 
you  must  be  with  me,  but  must  not  speak  a  word  to  me  ; 
only  my  sister,  ray  brother,  you,  and  my  sister-in-law, 
must  enter  the  room." 

And  all  happened  as  she  had  said.  The  next  day,  and 
the  three  following  days,  she  had  several  nervous  attacks  ; 
indeed,  sometimes  she  was  in  a  state  of  madness.  The 
fifth  day  she  lay  stretched  in  her  bed,  dressed,  in  a  state 
of  total  insensibility.  Every  one  in  the  house  thought 
her  lost.  Some  of  her  relations  were  already  threatening 
the  Alpine  Philosopher  with  legal  proceedings.  He,  full 
of  confidence,  watched,  alternately  with  the  brother  and 
sister,  his  patient.  The  seventh  day,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  light,  or  electrical 
vapour,  darted  from  the  fair  sufferer.  The  two  attending 
ladies  fell  in  hysteric  fits.  Miss  J.  rose  from  the  bed, 
aud  sunk  in  her  brother's  arms.  Thus  she  recovered  her 
health,  which  she  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

Behold  a  somnambulist — a  real  somnambulist !  and  yet 
how  different  from  that  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  ! 
And  what  makes  the  difference  more  surprising  is,  that 
Miss  J.,  in  her  ordinary  walk  of  life,  was  a  real  female 
doctor.  She  had  read  books  of  medicine ;  she  knew  bo- 
tany ;  and  was  continually  making  up  family  nostrums, 
to  distribute  among  the  poor.  Yet  in  her  somnambulism 
she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sick  ! 

But  for  to-day  I  must  leave  the  somnambulists  at  rest, 
and  turn  myself  to  my  readers,  many  of  whom  have  al- 
ready  honoured  the  Alpine  Philosopher  with  their  enqui- 
ries. Some  have  enquired  how  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed;  whether  with  a  particular  instrument,  or 
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with  the  hand  only  ?  whether  upon  the  whole  body,  or 
upon  some  part  only  ?  whether  when  dressed,  or  other- 
wise ?  Others  have  also  desired  to  know  whether  tellu- 
rism  proscribes  all  sorts  of  medicines,  or  not ;  and  whe- 
ther there  be  any  sign  to  know  whether  the  cure  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  operation  is  generally  performed  with  the  bands 
only,  which  are  moved,  according  to  the  rules  of  tellurism, 
in  particular  directions,  from  the  head  to  the  extremities, 
resting  now  and  then  on  the  different  plexus,  or,  in  case 
of  local  disease,  on  the  affected  part.  The  manipulations 
are  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  negative — exciting  and 
calming ;  gome  more  or  less  so. 

The  tellurist  is  directed  therein  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  by  the  symptoms,  which  manifest  themselves 
in  many  forms.  Many  of  these  movements  are  founded 
upon  physiological  principles;  others  have  been  dis- 
covered by  somnambulists  :  and  a  few  are  merely  tra- 
ditional. 

The  principle,  however,  that  directs  the  whole  is  the 
law  of  bipolarity,  which  employs  the  positive  agencies  to 
call  forth  the  telluric  life.  Even  here,  as  in  every  other 
science,  all  depends  on  the  talents,  genius,  good-will, 
perseverance,  presence  of  mind,  and  discrimination  of  the 
professor. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  strengthen  or  to  modify 
the  manipulations  with  the  aid  of  rooms  properly  fitted  up 
with  music^  perfumes,  flowers,  plants,  telluric  baths,  flee. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  is  the  baquet,  oi 
telluric  battery.  The  baquets  are  vessels  variously  con. 
■true  ted,  filled  with  different  metals  and  magnetised 
water,  with  conductors,  and  other  arrangements.  Mes. 
Ricr  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  baquet ;  but,  in  his 
time  natural  philosophy  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  disco- 
reries  of  Volta,  Cialvani,  Rittcr,  Davy,  Berzelius,  being 
an  posterior  to  his  invention,  bis  baquet  was  very  im- 
perfect. 

Dr.  Wolfart,  in  Berlin,  has  improved  upon  the  plan  of 
his  master,  and  Professor  Kieser,  in  Jena,  has  improved 
upon  that  of  \Volfart.  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  turning 
to  the  advantage  of  the  science  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  has  invented  a  new  baquet,  which  must  excel 
the  baquets  of  Wolfart  and  Kieser.  The  batteries  are  of 
the  greatest  use,  both  to  prepare  for  the  human  manipu. 
lation,  and  to  perfect  the  cure  of  those  local  diseases 
which  require  more  time  than  a  tellurist  can  devote  to  his 
patienu ;  they  are  also  useful  in  cases  of  any  accident 
that  might  befal  the  tellurist. 

The  treatment  itself  is  not  alarming,  and  possesses  no- 
thing contrary  to  decency.  If  the  patient  is  confinetl,  the 
manipulation  is  made  over  the  bed-clothes,  otherwise  he 
may  be  seated  in  his  usual  dress.  One  thing,  however, 
must  be  observed  by  the  ladies,  namely,  to  lay  aside  their 
stays  whilst  they  undergo  their  treatment.  This  inven- 
tion of  a  corrupte<l  taste,  this  Procrustes'-betl  of  fashion,  we 
■hall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing  upon  some  futiue 
occasion. 

Tellurism,  being  founded  on  Nature,  does  not  pro- 
scribe the  use  of  medicine  altogether ;  it  proscribes  only 
its  abuses,  and  it  demands  from  its  patients  to  abstain 
from  allowing  any  anti-telluric  doctor  to  interfere  with 
the  cure. 


Sometimes  a  proper  course  of  medicine  and  diet  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  for  the  magnetic  treatment ;  sometimes 
a  bitter  medicine  is  required  to  assist  its  operation.  In 
certain  cases  a  little  physic  is  required  to  make  the  cure 
perfect ;  but  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  medicine 
presented  by  the  tellurist  ilifFer  as  much  from  those  used 
by  the  Jatro  chemist  as  Nature  differs  from  corrupted  art. 

Without  following  exactly  the  system  of  Hahnemann, 
the  practice  of  the  tellurist  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to 
his.  Simple,  pure  drugs,  mostly  taken  from  the  v^etable 
kingdom,  rather  intended  to  develop  than  to  repress  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  small  but  repeated  doses,  and  a 
r^raen  always  strictly  suited  to  the  individuality  of  the 
patient,  are  the  rules  followed  by  the  tellurist  in  his  medi> 
cal  department. 

In  regard  to  the  time  in  which  the  treatment  is  to  be 
left  off,  the  tellurist  has  a  scientific  criterion,  which  in 
most  cases  is  infallible,  namely,  the  ceasing  of  the  visible 
effects  of  the  treatment.  It  is  mainly  a  peculiarity  of 
tellurism,  that,  after  the  cure  is  finished,  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  patient  during  the  cure,  such  as  drowsi- 
ness, sleep,  con^'ulsive  movements  of  the  eyelids,  disappear 
gradually  in  geometrical  progression,  as  soon  aa  the  cure 
is  finished. 

Having  thus  answered  the  general  questions,  I  beg  to 
inform  my  readers  that,  if  any  of  them  desire  to  have 
private  consultations,  they  will  find  the  tellurist  at  home 
every  day  from  one  till  two  p.  m.,  at  36,  Castle. street- 
East,  Oxford-market,  where  letters  (post  paid)  may  be 
addresMd.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  or,  FAITH  AND 
WORKS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia,  and  may  be  regarded  as  his  private  thoughu  re> 
specting  toleration  on  matters  of  opinion  :— 

"  At  the  first  construction  of  their  government,  Utopus 
having  understood  that,  before  his  coming  among  them, 
the  old  inhabiunu  had  been  engaged  in  great  quarrels 
concerning  religion,  by  which  they  were  so  broken 
among  themselves  that  he  found  it  an  easy  thing  to  con- 
quer them,  since  they  did  not  unite  their  forces  against 
him,  but  every  different  party  in  religion  fought  by  them, 
selves.  Upon  that,  after  he  had  subdued  them,  he  made 
a  law  that  every  man  might  be  of  what  religion  he  pleased, 
and  might  endeavour  to  draw  others  to  it  by  the  force  of 
argument,  and  by  amicable  and  modest  ways,  but  without 
bitterness  against  those  of  other  opinions ;  but  that  he 
ought  to  use  no  other  force  but  that  of  persuasion,  and 
was  neither  to  mix  reproaches  nor  violence  with  it ;  and 
such  as  did  otherwise  were  to  be  condemned  to  banish- 
ment or  slavery."  "He  seemed  to  doubt  whether  those 
different  forms  of  religion  might  not  all  come  from  God, 
who  might  inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly 
pleased  with  a  variety  in  it;  and  so  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  indecent  and  foolish  thing  to  frighten  and  threaten 
other  men  to  believe  any  thing,  because  it  seemed  true  to 
him,  &c." 

Contrast  the  above  with  the  following  paragraph  from 
Hume's  History  of  England  :— 

"  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  chan- 
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ceUoi,  is  at  once  an  object  deserving  our  compassion,  and 
an  instance  of  the  usual  progress  of  men's  sentiments 
during  that  age.  This  man,  whose  elegant  genius  and 
famihar  acquaintance  with  the  noble  spirit  of  antiquity 
had  given  him  very  enlarged  sentiments,  and  who  had, 
in  his  early  years,  advanced  principles  which,  even  at 
present,  would  be  deemed  somewhat  too  free,  had,  in  the 
course  of  events,  become  so  irritated  by  polemics,  and 
thrown  into  such  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient faith,  that  few  inquisitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater 
violence  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy.  Though  adorned 
with  the  gentlest  manners,  as  well  as  the  purest  integrity, 
he  carried  to  the  utmost  height  his  aver&ion  to  heterodoxy ; 
and  James  Bainham  in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Temple,  experienced  from  him  the  greatest  severity. 
Bainham,  accused  of  favouring  the  new  (Protestant) 
opinions,  was  carried  to  More's  house,  and  having  refused 
to  discover  his  accomphces,  the  chancellor  ordered  him 
to  be  whipped  in  his  presence,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  himself  saw  him  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. The  unhappy  gentleman,  overcome  by  all  these 
severities,  abjured  his  opinions;  but  feeUng  afterwards 
the  deepest  convictionfor  his  apostacy,  he  openly  returned 
to  his  former  tenets,  and  even  courted  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. He  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  and  relapsed 
heretic,  and  was  burned  in  Smithfield." 
'  More  himself  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  denying  the 
king's  supremacy,  and  much  public  sympathy  has  been 
expressed  for  his  fate;  but  wasNatiu*enot  justly  avenged 
ita  his  death  of  the  crimes  which  bad  been  committed 
throngh  his  agency  .^~  — 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE    SHEPHERD. 

'  Friend, — As  you  have  liberally  opened  the  pages  of 
the  Shepherd  to  the  seekers  of  truth  and  information,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  trifle  on  faith,  from  the 
privat«  circitTation  of  the  late  Henry  Constantine  Jen- 
nings, the  antiquarian.  There  are  a  great  many  modes 
of  faith  and  opinions  at  this  present  time  ;  let  us  have 
the  positive  and  negative  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  I 
am  in  hopes  you  and  the  world  may  glean  seme  edifica- 
tion thereby ;  and  if  they  please,  you  shall  have  another 
trifle  that  will  be  an  auxiliary  to  these  articles, — Your 
©l^  friend,  J.  S. 

THE   ARTICLES    OF    RATIONAL    FAITH. 

1.  That  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  manifest  than  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  since  both  that  and  his  consum- 
mate excellence  are  every  day  loudly  asserted  by  cease- 
less miracles,  in  the  wondrous  accuracy  and  infinite 
variety  of  his  works. 

2.  That  the  unvarying  identity  of  the  different  species, 
and  the  infallibility  of  their  respective  instincts,  perma- 
li^tly  deride  the  wretched  doctrine  of  chance ;  and  in 
conwirrenee  with  the  unerring  progress  of  the  amazing 
planetary  system,  unequivocally  proclaim  his  love  of 
rectitude. 

3.  That  the  immensity  and  permanency  of  the  whole 
creation  forcibly  prove  the  omnipotence,  and  naturally 
involve  the  incorruptibility,  of  its  divine  author. 

4.  That  as  every  article  of  it,  excepting  man,  is  appa- 
rently subjected  to  unerring  laws,  each  seems  to  suffice  to 
its  allotted  functions,  and  the  whole  to  have  finally  re- 
ceived i*s  destination. 


5.  That  all  supernatural  instruction  or  agency,  as  rela- 
tive to  human  transactions,  involve  partiality,  and  there- 
fore cannot  consist  with  an  independent  being,  who  must 
of  necessity  be  just. 

6.  That  the  idea  of  omnipotence  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  unity. 

7.  That  we  can  know  of  God  only  what  is  manifest  in 
his  works,  for  that  the  contemplation  of  infinite  and 
eternal,  exceeds  the  power  of  limited  faculties. 

8.  That  yet  such  of  his  attributes  as  merely  relate  to 
us,  that  is,  to  our  moral  duties,  are  clearly  deducible 
from  his  works,  and  from  tlie  unerring  laws  eternally 
imposed  upon  the  animal,  tlie  vegetable,  and  the  elemen- 
tary creation. 

9.  That  man  only,  of  the  whole,  being  endowed  with 
reason,  is,  by  that  sole  faculty,  exclusively  invested  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  merit,  which  can  consist  only  in 
the  free  decision  and  steady  execution  of  what  is  laud, 
able,  in  opposition  to  the  very  best  actions  of  impulsive 
instinct,  which  though  dirigible  by  the  reason  of  others, 
yet  evidently  preclude  all  natural  choice. 

)  0.  That  as  probation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  this  distinguished  faculty,  the  future  reward  of 
its  laudable  exertions  is  but  consistent  with  that  just 
Deity  who  has  imposed  the  trial. 

11.  That  to  repine  at  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  or 
at  the  accidents  that  await  us,  even  from  our  birth,  is 
unjust,  since  the  very  essence  of  probation  involves  the 
alluring  influence  of  the  passions  under  the  sole  direction 
of  reason,  which  must  imply  free-will,  in  manifest  oppo- 
sition to  mere  brutal  instinct ;  for  without  the  existence 
of  worldly  evil,  and  strong  temptations  to  error,  there 
could  have  been  no  merit  in  moral  rectitude.* 

12.  That  thougli  the  human  intellect  is  suTgect  to  pre- 
judice and  to  disparity  of  cultivation,  yet  the  aggregate 
result  of  knowledge  and  experience  being  open  to  all,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  enquire. 

13.  That,  as  local  mysteries  and  tenets  are  merely  ac- 
cidental, [See  Article  2. — Ed.]  and  by  consequence,  dis- 
cordant,  they  cannot  be  productive  of  any  general  rule  of 
conduct,  since  none  can  justly  supersede  the  other. 

1 4.  But  that  reason  being  every  way  the  same,  if  we 
argue  from  eternal  and  unalterable  principles,  which  are 
likewise  universal,  such  doctrines  being  every  where 
equally  demonstrable,  need  but  the  pure  cultivation  of 
integrity  to  be  universally  adopted. 

15.  That  as  they  fairly  promise  future  rewards  to  the 
votaries  of  benevolence  and  fortitude,  which  virtues,  un- 
der their  different  modifications,  include  every  moral  and 
social  duty,  there  is  just  reason  to  conclude  they  would 
be  universally  beneficial. 

16.  That  the  chief  objects  of  probation  depend  on 
virtuous  action  or  steady  forbearance,  as  either  may  re- 
spectively conduce  to  civil  benefit,  for  they  are  then 
manifestly  laudable.  That  of  rational  faith,  to  conciliate 
and  excite  those  duties,  and  to  confirm  our  perseverance 
in  them ;  and  though  private,  confidence  is  meritorious, 
blind  acquiescence  in  what  shocks  our  reason  is  an  im- 
pious prostitution  of  that  divine  faculty. 

H.  C.  JENNINGS. 
P.  S.  Ha»l  I  not  unequivocally  written   what  has  oc- 

*  Conscience,  if  more  strong,  would  act  like  instinct,  and  con- 
sequently preclude  all  merit.  Now,  the  difference  between  in- 
stinct and  reason  is  this  :  Instinct  never  draws  the  least  inference. 
No- instance  proves  brutes  making  anything  particularly  beneficial 
to  themselves,  even  in  case  of  security,  luxury,  or  preservation, 
further  than  the  law  of  instinct ;  and  they  possess  no  compassion 
further  than  their  young  ones  are  reared  up,  or  memory  further 
than  they  are  interested. 
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curred  to  me  upon  such  an  important  subject^  I  had  acted 
inconsistently  with  my  own  principles  ;  for  1  have  ever 
freely  censured  those  who,  instead  of  personally  and  ex- 
plicitly committing  to  the  world  any  valuable  rule  or  in- 
ference that  their  application  had  been  rewarded  with, 
and  that  they  might  deem  interesting  to  mankind,  have 
been  cautiously  contented  with  the  bare  mention  of  tlieir 
discovery.  The  negligence  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
Socrates,  in  this  respect,  is  to  be  regretted.  Even  Air. 
Locke,  whom  it  is  almost  heresy  to  blame,  had,  I  tliink, 
acted  more  consistently  if,  in  lieu  of  leaving  it  to  posterity, 
he  had  candidly  risked  his  solution  of  that  intricate  pro- 
blem concerning  spirit.  H.  C  J. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

Mawt  enquire  what  is  our  purpose  in  bringing  forward 
the  doctrine  of  Joanna  Southcott,  and  ask,  rather  sneer- 
ingly,  what  we  can  make  of  it  Yet  such  people  pretend 
to  be  universalihlti  !  Universalists !  and  yet  cast  anything 
out  of  the  plan  of  the  universe !  ^Ve  shall  leave  these 
people  for  a  season  to  recover  their  senses,  and  go  on. 

The  progress  of  all  Nature  is  towards  universalism, 
not  the  universalism  of  the  little  old.fwhioned  ('hristian 
sect  long  known  in  Britain  by  that  name,  who  are  only 
uniTersaliiits  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pnnich- 
ment ;  but  universalism  in  the  widest  and  most  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  which  the  word  is  capable ;  univer- 
salism which  maintains  a  system  of  Nature,  of  which 
every  institution,  small  or  great,  forms  an  easential  and 
predestinated  part. 

In  running  down  the  stream  of  progress,  therefore,  it 
is  our  duty  always  to  examine  the  latest  movements. 
The  two  streams  of  faith  and  infidclitj  flow  upon  two 
very  different  soils,  but  they  will  meet  at  last  in  the  great 
ocean  of  truth. 

St.  Simonism  is  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  move  in 
the  line  of  faith  on  the  continent,  and  many  beautiful  doc- 
trinal truths  it  has  brought  forth;  but  it  attenapted  to 
practise  before  it  was  ripe.  It  was  defective,  and  it 
was  sensible  of  its  defect ;  it  wanted  the  feminine  prin. 
eiple ;  hence  it  for  ever  spoke  of  the  free  woman  and  her 
doctrine,  and  looked  and  longed  for  her  appearance ;  it  is 
now  scattered,  but  not  lost ;  the  spirit  is  yet  alive. 

Owenism  is  the  last  move  in  the  opposite  department 
in  England,  and  it  also  has  taught  many  splendid  moral 
and  political  truths  ;  but  its  followers  have  not  analysed 
the  progress  of  Nature,  and  tlicrefore  they  look  for  no- 
thing  but  statistical  co-operation  and  infidelity,  expecting 
to  get  rid  of  old  religion  by  letting  it  alone.  MTiethcr 
they  can  accomplish  this  or  not,  time  will  declare,  but  this 
is  their  object;  hence,  they  oppose  religion  only  by 
maintaining  tliat  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
Md  believes  or  disbelieves  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  birth,  education,  &c. ;  which  is  all  true  enough  ;  but 
this  does  not  show  how  they  arc  to  get  rid  of  the  circum- 
stances which  create  belief. 

Now,  how  docs  it  happen  that  these  two  parties  are  re- 
spectively placed  as  they  are — the  spiritual  eastward, 
and  the  material  westward,  in  England  ?  Our  science 
of  Nature  explains  it  at  once.  We  have  often  said  that 
the  spiritual  is  the  male,  the  material  the  female  depart- 
ment ;  that  the  progress  is  from  male  to  female,   and 


from  east  to  west ;  that  England  is  the  end  of  the  hue  of 
progress ;  hence,  the  two  great  centres  of  the  movement 
are  first  France,  second  England  ;  and  the  two  great 
systems  of  political  regeneration  in  both  have  been  charac. 
terised — the  first  by  a  spiritual,  or  doctrinal  and  scientific; 
the  second  by  a  material,  or  moral  and  statistic  character. 
We  are  not  eo  silly  as  to  discuss  the  question  "  which  of 
the  two  is  best  ?"  they  are  both  best,  and  have  been  useful 
in  their  place ;  but  there  is  more  to  come. 

St.  Simonism  is  a  kind  of  scientific  faith,  which  it 
attains  by  an  analysis  of  Nature.  Owenism  is  an  artifi- 
cial moraUty,  which  it  accomplishes  by  removing  the  po- 
Utical  causes  of  crime.  But  these  two  do  not  meet  the 
wants  of  mankind  ;  the  trinity  is  not  yet  complete ;  the 
revelations  of  the  yet  unexpounded  mysteries  of  Nature 
demand  also  a  share  of  our  consideration  ;  and  he  who 
denies  it  must  just  wait  till  he  come  to  his  senses  ;  he 
will  8u£fer  defeat  after  defeat  till  he  makes  concession  or 
the  grave  receives  him. 

That  other  department  is  what  is  generally  esteemed 
the  lowest  by  some,  and  the  highest  by  others ;  but  modem 
philosophy  nas  already  ranked  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  intellect.  Being  eo,  who  more  fitted  to  represent 
it  than  that  sex  which  haa  been  degraded  to  the  servitude 
of  the  male,  and  whose  nature  is  as  litilc  understood  as 
theology  itself;  that  sex,  whose  nature  is  a  mystery,  and 
capable,  Uke  religion,  of  descending  to  the  lowest  and  ris- 
ing to  the  highest  rank  of  morality  and  refinement. 
Dematietu*  has  hitherto  been  the  character  of  woman— 
"  mj  desire  shall  be  unto  tiiy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee."  Now,  what  department  of  thought  or  action 
is  more  dependent  than  old  religion  ?  it  is  the  very  grave 
of  originality  and  self-direction  ;  it  teadies  us  to  submit 
all  our  ways  to  a  mjrstery,  to  east  off  our  own  wisdom,  and 
subject  our  reason  to  the  dictation  of  a  vision,  a  dream,  or 
a  miracle  :  who  aaare  suited  to  represent  this  departmait 
than  woman,  the  subject  of  man  } 

Now,  we  ask  those  who  impugn  our  sagacity,  what 
other  woman  in  the  world  they  can  adduce  as  reprtsenta- 
tife  of  this  department  of  Nature  but  the  one  we  have 
selected  ?  Who  was  it  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  tstwrishsii  all  Europe  with  her  singular  preten- 
sions, nerdbmuwiatMMis  of  wrath  upon  tlie  kings,  and  le- 
fl*"*"**— ^  and  priests  of  the  old  world,  and  foretold  the 
MgSMratioii  of  the  earth  and  mankind,  under  a  better  and 
a  perfect  STSlcm  of  divine  goverument?  ^V ho  was  it 
that  fbreteU  uid  demonstrated  from  the  Jewish  and 
CAristiaB  scriptures,  in  a  manner  that  had  never  before 
suggested  itself  to  our  all-wise  ami  all-learned  theologians, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  only  the,/!r»/,  and  tiiat  a  wr(/;u/ de- 
liverer must  come  to  complete  the  work  that  his  Father 
luul  begun. 

Then  pklMM  th«ll  ri«e.     The  joyfnl  Son 
Sbkll  finish  what  hi*  •hort-livod  Sir*  t>«gun. 

Who  was  it  that  told  them  that  the  mystery  of  revela- 
tion must  close  with  a  woman,  as  creation  closed  with  a 
woman  ;  that  the  feminiue  nature  was  the  last  in  the  line 
of  progression,  and  that  from  it  arose  the  new  nature,  the 
second  birth  ?  One  woman  only.  No  man  can  point  out 
another.  Whit  that  woman  individually  thought  we  care 
not.  She  knew  nothing ;  but  her  writings  most  distinctly 
declare,  that  the  son  she  was  to  bear  was  a  spiritual  son. 
The  Spirit  says,  "  Let  no  man  vainly  imagine  that  this 
child-birth  means  temporally.  I  tell  you  all  it  means 
tpiritually  ;  and  know  all  men,  through  this  cIiiltLbirth 
the  woman  shall  be  freed  from  the  transgression  of  the 
fall"   She  was  deluded  into  a  false  conceit,  like  all  other 
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such  characters,  that  it  was  to  be  a  real  child ;  but  she 
was  a  fool,  and  so  were  all  those  who  followed  her.  Her 
child  is  Universalism,  New  Christianity — ^not  a  man,  but 
a  doctrine  or  system — a  spirit — Christianity  born  again, 
and  of  the  woman  born. 

Nor  is  she,  or  her  church,  the  only  bride.  Materialism 
is  also  a  bride  in  its  own  department,  and  claims  the  very 
same  deliverance  for  woman  that  Joanna  claimed  for  her 
sex:  only  materialism  claims  it  from  the  laws  of  man,  as 
a  matter  of  right.  Joanna,  in  the  spirit  of  the  system  to 
■which  she  belonged,  claimed  it  from  God  against  the 
Devil,  and  her  followers  keep  up  the  same  practice,  not 
considering  that  God  and  the  Devil  are  both  in  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Were  the  two  parties  to  join  their  clamours 
they  would  strengthen  one  another ;  but  at  present  they 
rail  at  each  other,  and  the  Devil  laughs  at  them  both. 

Materialism  is  the  feminine  Nature,  as  we  have  already 
demonstrated ;  and  here  we  find  the  two  brides  in  Eng- 
land, alone.  The  two  brides  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ^  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
mysticism  know  this  well  enough ;  others  know  no  more 
of  it  than  an  oyster ;  they  are  the  bond- woman  and  the 
free ;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  complains  of  our  partiality  to  Moses ;  but  he 
does  not  state  in  what  our  partiality  consists.  Is  he  sorry 
that  we  prefer  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses  to  the  Shasters 
of  the  Hindoos  ?  Then  we  are  sorry  for  him.  His  let- 
ter, upon  the  whole,  is  very  gentlemanly,  compared  to 
many  which  we  receive,  and  deserves  a  respectful  answer  ; 
but  there  are  some  points  on  which  he  has  grievously 
wronged  and  misrepresented  us.  He  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  showing,  Moses  was  a  literary  plunderer, 
and  that  the  whole  book  of  Leviticus  was  stolen  from 
the  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos  I  Really,  this  is  too  bad. 
He  ought  to  have  quoted  chapter  and  verse.  We  have 
often  affirmed  that  the  elements  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion  were  in  the  world  before  the  epoch  of 
their  institution  ;  but  we  never  accused  Moses  of  tran- 
scribing other  writings  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  took  his  cosmogony  from  ancient  records,  "^^e  analyse 
the  progress  of  Nature,  and  it  matters  very  little  to  us 
whether  Moses  be  an  original  or  not ;  that  does  not  mo- 
dify in  the  slightest  degree  the  question  of  the  divinity 
of  his  rehgion,  which  does  not  depend  upon  ancient  tes- 
timony, miracle,  or  tradition,  for  its  authority,  but  upon 
the  matter-of-fact  unquestionable  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing prevailed  over  every  other  religion,  and  run  down  the 
stream  of  intellectual  progression  to  the  present  day, 
where  it  has  enthroned  itself  in  its  legitimate  successor, 
Christianity,  as  the  arch  religion  of  the  old  world,  and 
therefore  the  representative  of  the  god  of  this  world.  No 
man  in  his  senses  can  dispute  this  fact,  and  we  ask  no- 
thing but  acknowledged  facts  to  proceed  upon.  We 
don't  rest  upon  fables  and  conjectures,  like  the  infidels, 
and  their  pious  counterparts,  the  priests.  What  A.  D. 
has  written  respecting  the  Mosaic  history  is  much  more 
reasonable  than  his  '  theory.'    We  quote  his  own  words : 

"  But  your  friend  Moses's  account  seems  a  little  ex- 
traordinary :  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  the 
whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  eight  human  beings, 
was  drowned  by  a  rain  which  lasted  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  days;  in  a  hundred  years  after,  Noah  and 
his  offspring  built  the  famous  Tower  of  Babel,  and  I 
dare  say  the  city  walls  were  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Now  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  at  this 
period  could  not  have  been  more  than  fourteen  hundred, 
and  there  must  have  been  no  sterility  among  the  ladies, 


nor  want  of  vigour  amongst  the  gentlemen,  to  produce 
that  number.  Yet  off  goes  one  party  to  found  an  empire 
in  China,  another  to  found  a  kingdom  in  Egypt,  &c.  "Two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  after,  Abraham  leaves  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  to  Canaan,  from  thence  to  iJgypt, 
where  he  finds  a  king  and  court,  and  a  flourishing  nation, 
with  a  numerous  population,  and  the  granary  of  the 
world.  Surely  there  must  have  been  a  little  necromancy 
in  all  this  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  discovery  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Talk  about  the  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cients ;  their  achievements  were  a  succession  of  miracles." 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  local  histories  and  traditions 
we  care  little  about,  and  we  think  A.  D.  is  wasting  his 
thoughts  upon  details  and  trifles  which  would  be  much 
better  applied  to  more  general  subjects.  What  would  he 
gain  were  he  to  prove  the  historical  Bible  a  lie,  even  sup- 
pose itjwere  possible  .'*  Nothing.  We  should  puzzle  his 
wits  even  then,  and  keep  up  the  Shepherd  with  as  much 
spirit  as  ever.  It  is  the  divinity  of  Nature  we  contend 
for — the  divinity  of  error  as  well  as  of  truth.  All  is  from 
the  self-same  omniscient  mind,  who  employs  error  to 
train  humanity  to  the  model  of  his  own  benevolent  inten- 
tions ;  and  we  defy  any  man  to  show  that  truth  could 
ever  be  attained  without  coming  through  the  intellectual 
and  moral  furnace  of  error.  Error  is  the  school  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  ti'uth  is  the  completion  of  human  education. 
An  infidelity  that  opposes  old  religion  is  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue ;  but  one  that  denies  a  systematic  plan  in  the  progres- 
sion and  general  training  of  humanity  is  the  excess  of 
apostacy  from  right  reason.  Whenan  anatomist  dissectsan 
animal,  and  finds  an  organ  of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  use,  he  never  suspects  that  it  is  useless  ;  he  inva- 
riably says  to  himself,  "  What  is  the  design  of  this  ?" 
This  is  wisdom.  Then  why  not  follow  it  in  dissecting 
more  general  and  extensive  organisations  of  nature? 
Reasoning  from  small  to  great,  we  ought  certainly  to  con- 
clude that  the  same  systematic  plan  prevails  throughout 
all  nature.  But  infidels,  and  indeed  all  believers,  reduce 
all  to  chaos.  They  are  all  alike,  and  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible either  to  themselves  or  others. 

If  A.  D.  reads  more,  he  may  probably  find  that  the 
kingdoms  and  kings  of  those  days  were  much  more  in- 
significant than  he  imagines;  for  Abraham  with  his  own 
servants,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  attacked  four 
of  those  kings,  and  defeated  them.  A  kingdom  in  those 
days  was  only  a  large  farm.  Moreover,  the  Septuagint 
Bible  makes  1,257  years  between  Abraham  and  the  flood. 
It  was  common  enough  for  the  Jews  to  omit  generations 
in  their  genealogical  lists,  and  thus,  contrary  to  all  other 
nations,  to  shorten,  instead  of  lengthen,  the  times  that 
are  past;  but  it  is  evident  they  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  saving  trouble ;  and  after  all  they  are  the  most 
rational  and  consistent  of  all  ancient  historians  and  chro- 
nologists. 

Mr.  Malby  next  week.  


A  Lecture  upon  Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of  ^  the 
"  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  10,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.— Admittance  Free. 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  T 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

TuosK  wlio  hare  carefully  followetl  us  from  the  begin- 
ning must  long  ere  this  have  thoroughly  understood  that 
our  universalism  includes  all  things — the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future.  And,  indeed,  an  ordinary  share  of 
what  is  usually  called  common  sense  might  be  expected 
to  teach  this  at  first,  without  the  trouble  of  definitions 
and  explanations.  But  so  grossly  perverted  have  the 
people's  minds  become  by  the  exclusive  views  and  philo- 
sophical absurdities'  of  fidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
infidelity  on  the  other,  that  the  eyes  of  the  human  under- 
standing at  this  moment  distort,  discolour,  and  misrepre- 
sent every  idea  of  a  System  of  Natnre. 

How  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  a  System  of  Na- 
ture  if  it  is  all  or  in  part  accidental  ?  Yet  there  is  no 
public  teacher,  no  author,  dead  or  living,  who  ever  had  any 
other  idea  of  a  System  of  Nature,  but  that  of  a  system  of 
chance  or  chaos.  We  know  that  many  pretend  otherwise: 
the  Calvinists  profess  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  but 
if  ynu  merely  put  them  lu  the  t«8t,  by  asking  if  Mahomet 
was  the  servant  and  prophet  of  the  Lord,  they  are  non- 
plused immediately.  Mirabeau  writes  a  System  of  Na- 
ture, as  he  calls  it ;  but  he  neither  saw,  nor  professed  to 
see,  any  system  or  method  in  the  progress  of  society :  for 
the  principal  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  show  that  there 
was  none.  Priests  and  Ijelievers  profess  to  believe  in 
prophecies;  prophecies  also  of  corruption  of  every  species. 
But  in  this  corruption  God  has  no  hand  ;  it  is  all  an  ac- 
cident, which  occurs  or  not  occurs  by  the  free-will  of  a 
being  whose  power  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  con. 
summation  of  the  plan  which  he  himself  has  invented  for 
human  destruction.  Thus  the  Devil's  plan  is  counter- 
acted by  God,  and  God  is  guided  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  Devil's  free-agency ;  and  so,  what  with  one  plan,  and 
what  with  another,  all  opposing  and  defeating  each  other, 
there  is  evidently  nothing  but  chaos  after  all.  All  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  world  are  atheistic,  because  they  all 
involve  the  idea  of  the  action  of  a/WHvr  which  is  not  God. 
To  conceive  such  an  absurdity  is  suflScient  to  extinguish 
rationality  ;  and  it  is  because  men  have  actually  reasoned 
upon  this  supposition  that  they  are  all  irrational.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  say  they  don't 
believe  in  a  God,  but  they  believe  in  a  power  f  By  which 
they  mean  a  dead  power  !  A  power  which  acts,  but  does 
not  know  it.  This  is  the  God  of  the  atheist ;  this  is  the 
Nature  of  the  deist  and  the  Christian.  All  believe  in  this 
dead  power !  To  reason  with  men  who  have  the  folly 
to  support  such  an  idea  is  almost  hopeless ;  and  we  should 
marvel  greatly  how  it  could  have  been  harboured  one  in- 


stant in  a  human  mind,  did  we  not  know  that  the  System 
of  Nature  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  man  being  brought 
through  the  thickest  clouds  of  absurdity  and  ignorance 
before  he  arrives  at  simple  truth.  The  whole  world  lies 
in  tliis  darkness ;  not  a  single  sect  or  party  forms  an  ex- 
ception ;  and  this  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that^^eat 
and  sublime  truth,  that  the  God  of  this  world  is  the 
Prince  op  Darkness — the  prince  of  intellectual  and 
moral  darkness.  Yet  even  the  professed  reformers  of  tlie 
day,  80  far  fromMeading  men  out  of  this  intellectual 
yloom,  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  it.  Atheism  is 
merely  the  last  move  of  old  theology ;  it  is  merely  the 
Nature  of  the  old  theologian,  without  his  God.  It  is 
curious  that  our  philosophical  magi  of  modem  times  don't 
see  this  glaring  fact. 

The  past  philosophy  is  all  the  system  of  Dkath.  It 
is  to  the  system  of  universal  Litk  that  we  propose  to  lead 
those  who  are  willing  to  follow. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  final  importance  of  any  natu- 
ral production  by  its  first  appearance  on  the  sphere  of 
existence,  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  its 
rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  We  should  despise  an  acorn 
as  a  thing  of  no  value ;  the  little  dark  si>ot  in  a  putrifying 
egg,  would  be  still  more  contemptible.  Yet  that  acorn 
becomes  an  oak ;  the  dark  spot  in  the  egg,  the  heart  of  a 
chicken,  from  which  comes  forth  the  wonderful  fabric  of 
an  animated  being.  It  is  not  upon  the  principle  involved 
in  these  simple  facts  that  those  men  reason,  who  say  that 
it  is  absurd  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  opinions 
and  mythologies  of  a  petty  nation  inhabiting  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  tract  of  land  so  small  as  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  ancients,  or  blended  with  the  surrounding 
empires  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  that  a  cattle-dealer 
and  shepherd  of  the  name  of  Abraham  should  be  a  person 
of  such  importance,  that  his  faith  and  his  family  preten. 
sions  should  prece<le  those  of  any  other  individual  of  those 
ancient  times.  But  what  say  these  objectors  to  the  fact, 
that  so  it  is;  that  that  little  seed  has  continued  amid  the 
revolutions  of  empires  to  grow  and  overspread  the  world 
witli  its  fruit?  "  So  it  i* ;"  this  is  all  that  requires  to  be 
said  upon  the  subject,  to  ovcrtiim  the  objection  of  these 
petty  philosophers.  And  amid  all  the  reformations  and 
revolutions  of  thought  and  opinion,  this  despised,  this 
contemptible  mythology,  has  superseded  every  other,  by 
swallowing  tliem  up,  as  the  rod  of  Aaron,  its  repreeenta> 
tive,  did  before  it. 

We  often  hear  and  read  the  stale  idea  that  has  per- 
vaded the  whole  soul  of  the  modem,  but  now  dying,  sys. 
tem  of  French  materialism,  an  idea  that  forms  the  essence 
of  a  popular  work  called  "  Volney'a  Ruins  of  Empires;'* 
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tha*  system  after  system  has  been  reared  in  succession, 
and  system  after  system  died  and  disappeared ;  conse- 
quently, judging  from  the  past,  in  our  anticipations  of 
tibe  future,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  that  "which  is 
now  accounted  inviolable  and  everlasting  truth  will  meet 
"writh  the  same  fate  as  preceding  creeds,  which  are  now 
swallowed  up  in  everlasting  oblivion.  Those  who  reason 
so,  have  no  idea  of  the  science  of  progress ;  it  seems  never 
even  to  have  flickered  in  the  fancy  of  the  eloquent  author 
of  the  "Ruins  of  Empires  :"  his  only  idea  was  that  of  a 
succession  of  systems,  which  he  has  represented  as  rolling 
down,  one  after  the  other,  like  so  many  chimney-pots, 
which  Ignorance,  with  his  sooty  face,  has  always  taken 
care  to  replace  with  another.  The  statement  is  only  par- 
tially correct ;  but  the  partiality  of  the  statement  is  so 
unscientific  and  critically  defective,  that  it  fills  the  mind 
■with  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  "  course  of  time." 

It  is  not  true  that  system  after  system  has  succeeded 
another  in  the  lapse  of  ages ;  it  is  true  that  there  were 
many  famous  systems  of  superstition  and  mythology, 
which  are  now  swallowed  up  and  for  ever  lost ;  but  there 
is  one,  which,  trace  it  as  far  back  as  you  please,  has  been 
invariably  progressing  to  this  hour,  and  which  will  spread 
out  its  branches  much  wider  than  ever,  and  end  in  uni- 
versalism  at  last.  Our  present  Christianity  is  the  lineal 
oflfspring  of  the  religion  of  Abraham  ;  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment spreading  far  and  wide,  even  in  its  corrupt  and  illi- 
beral sense,  over  the  whole  habitable  world ;  and  we 
have  already  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  still 
"more  liberal  and  universal  sense  to  come,  which  will  put 
lo  blush  ail  the  boasted  liberalism  and  charity  of  any  ne- 
gative or  rejective  system. 

Had  Volney  pointed  out  this  manifest  peculiarity  in 
his  "  Ruins  of  Empires,"  it  might  have  been  a  work  for 
future  generations  to  class  amongst  the  gems  of  science; 
-but,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  a  false  and  delusive  out- 
;line,  with  much  of  the  fancy  and  taste  of  the  poet,  but 
destitute  of  the  accuracy  of  the  draftsman  and  the  painter. 
When  a  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  it  first  sends  forth 
its  radicle  downwards  to  take  root ;  it  tlien  sends  forth 
its  plumula  upwards ;  these  two  polar  germs  are  enclosed 
between  the  two  lobes  of  the  seed,  which  lobes  decay  as 
soon  as  they  have  served  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 
,  the  germ ;  the  germ  continues  to  grow,  and,  by  and  by, 
the  flower  appears,  and  blossoms  for  a  season ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  seed-vessel  is  impregnated,  the  blossom  decays, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  genial  heat  of  sunshine.  Were 
a  botanist,  in  giving  a  description  of  these  successive  de- 
cays of  lobes  and  corollas,  to  omit  the  circumstance  of 
the  continued  progression  of  the  same  individual  plu- 
mula which  first  ascended  from  the  two  lobes  of  the 
buried  seed,  and  progressed  upward  till  it  terminated  in 
the  everlasting  seed  again,  and  merely  tell  you  that  first 
one  lobe  died,  then  another,  then  one  leaf  and  another, 
then  one  flower  and  another,  implying,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  no  systematic  connexion   between   these 
_  changes,  and  no  specific  end  to  be  ultimately  accomplished 
by  all  these  successive  revolutions,   he  would  give  you 
such  another  system  of  botany  as  Volaey  has  of  progress 
•  —a  system  without  meaning,  which  wouW  leave  no  idea 
of  beauty,  order,  or  arrangement  in  the  mind,  but  incline 


the  young  student  to  regard  a  plant  as  a  sort  of  "  hisus 
naturae"  a  species  of  monster,  unintelligible  in  its 
movements,  and  useless  in  its  purposes.  But  there  is 
no  such  botany  taught ;  men  are  reasonable  beings  when 
studying  the  minor  organization  of  plants  and  animals  ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  study  the  organization  of  univer- 
sal man,  and  human  society,  then  all  their  good  sense 
immediately  forsakes  them ;  Chaos  directs  their  thoughts. 
Hence,  such  refined  and  well-informed  minds  as  the 
French  infidels,  and  a  few  of  the  English,  who  are 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  dead  march  of  materialism, 
imagine  they  are  reasoning  most  conclusively  and  unan- 
swerably, when  they  speak  of  system  tumbling  over 
system  in  endless  succession ;  whilst  they  keep  out  of 
view  the  one  religion  of  progress,  which,  like  tlie  spinal 
marrow,  has  run  up  tlie  back-bone  of  Time,  and  is  now 
forming  the  brain  and  intellectual  system  of  the  new 
world.  They  are  trying  to  cut  that  spine,  and  form  a 
brain  without  it.  Even  suppose  they  could,  what  a 
monster  they  would  make — a  sort  of  cephalopode,  witli 
feet  on  its  head  (if  feet  it  could  get),  and  neither  bade 
nor  belly. 

The  Jewish  church  is  the  seed-vessel  of  humanity. 
There  all  the  anthers  and  stamina  of  other  systems 
shower  their  fertilizing  dust,  then  wither  and  drop ;  but 
within  it  is  contained  the  germ  of  another  system,  whicli 
will  yet  cover  the  habiuble  globe,  and  realize  the  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  those  who  look  for  God's  kingdom 
upon  eartli.  Fruit  is  not  good  until  it  be  ripe.  It  is 
always  bitter  before  it  is  sweet;  green,  unsightly,  and 
unshapely  in  its  infancy.  Ami  it  can  only  be  iu  tlie 
puberty  of  society,  when  the  manhood  of  human  intel- 
lect is  come  to  its  prime,  that  any  institution,  however 
divine  or  miraculous  in  its  origin,  can  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  mind.  That  pu- 
berty is  approaching,  by  the  rapid  progression  of  science 
and  art,  by  the  aid  of  which  mankind  become  fellow 
labourers  with  God  in  renewing  tbe  face  of  nature,  and 
bringing  into  being  the  new  creation.  Revelation  and 
mystery  keep  pace  with  this  progression  in  a  state  of 
hostility,  and  foreshow  the  same  happy  results,  by  the 
sole  intervention  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  which  the 
other  anticipates  independent  of  either;  both  are  blind 
to  the  final  result,  which  is  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
powers  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sanctify  both  extremes  as  indispensable  in 
the  great  economy  of  the  social  frame — the  one  for  re- 
vealing the  mysteries  of  external  nature,  and  the  other 
for  unveiling  the  secrets  of  the  human  mind,  its  pros- 
pects, and  its  connexion  with  the  universal  spirit. 
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FRAGMENTS. 

Est  Deus  in  nobis. 

God  is  within  our  own  bosotn. 

EvEBY  thing  in  nature  has  something  of  divine,  either 
concealed  or  manifest;  even  the  criminal  and  the  profli- 
gate preserve  continually  something  of  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
which  moves  them  after  perfection.     Most  probably,  no 
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one  seeks  after  that  which,  he  fancies  to  find,  nor  strives 
he  to  obtain  that  "which  he  pretends  to  seek.  Most  as- 
suredly we  all  seek,  though  unconsciously,  the  same 
object. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  solitary  recesses  of  nature,  or 
when  the  dazzling  centre  of  onr  planetary  system  is  re- 
moved from  our  sight,  or  when  a  heart  dear  to  our 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  that  the  God  who  (Iwells  within 
our  own  bosom  reveals  himself,  even  to  those  whom  the 
toils  and  passions,  false  systems,  and  broils  of  daily  life, 
have  deprived  of  the  consciousness  of  its  existence. 


The  human  being  wbo  tlms,  for  the  first  time,  becomes 
conscious  that  there  is  a  God,  is  like  unto  him  who,  born 
blind,  is  by  some  happy  accident  suddenly  restored  to 
ai^ht.  The  world  is  for  him  a  new  creation  ;  he  beholds 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  eartli.  That  which  before  ap- 
peared dark,  lifeless,  and  discordant,  he  sees  glittering 
in  various  colours,  fuli  of  life  and  heavenly  harmony. 


There  is  another  way  to  restore  the  tight  t*  those  who, 
In  their  blindness,  do  not  perceive  God,  besides  the  koli- 
tude  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  night,  unveiling  the 
wonders  of  myriaiU  of  t>tara,  or  the  pangiand  wom  of  a 
heart  which  mourns  upon  the  death  of  a  belwed  being'*- 
it  is  tliruugli  the  wonders  of  art,  particularly  tiirough  the 
medium  of  music,  and  its  twin  sijitcr,  poetry. 

Not  as  if  music  and  poetry  were  always,  and  under  all 
forms,  the  revealers  of  God.  I  speak  of  Uiat  true,  goauinc 
art,  that  comes  from  the  heart  aud  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  our  souls,  imparting  a  radiant  life  to  all  around 
it.  We  have  often  lamented  how  the  journals  were 
doou:  '  "  '-■''  publicity  to  the  productions  of  unwiogetl 
moci.  To-day  we  rejoice  in  introducing  to  our 

readcrb  u  young  poet,  who  happily  La»  entered  upon  the 
right  way  to  become  a  true  i)oet;  tiiat  is,  one  to  whom 
poesy  appears  as  the  eternal  all^ory  of  <  •  Mite. 

THE  ALPINB  Pi'  HER. 
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ON   A    CIIAXUi; 
TO  KIGHT. 


'  !:"M     PAY 


Now  uight  (hew  on  : 

AViitoliiii^  the  ffowt 

Wcr  ■  beautiful. 

And  I  to  say, 

**  Death  w  bat  in  (he  dying."     This  I  JUt ; 

And  the  first  break  of  silence  was  a  bant 

Of  tearful  ecstacy. 

What  had  I  seen  ?     The  stm  of  day  go  down ; 
The  red  horizon  deepen  into  dark,    '  '  ' 
And  its  Ufe- working  influence  pes!  away ; 
And  yet,  no  death  around  me :  rather  life, 
ilevcal'din  a  sweet  coiitraht,  beautiful 
As  was  the  raid-day  Ufe.     The  accustom'd  air 
Sjparkled  with  splendour,  while  above  me  shone 
Cfcntres  of  systems  in  a  single  star 
Convolved.     "  Great  God  of  day  and  night,"  I  said, 
•*  How  wondrous  arc  thy  ways  !    Lo  \  Nature's  half 
Entranced  in  sleep,  while  on  a  slumb'ring  world 
A  thouaand  living  things  are  looking  down." 


Thus  said  I,  or  thus^efe  I ;  for  the  soul's  voiot:«t 
Spoke  it  within  me,  and  with  accent  soft,  -p. 

Attuned  by  Nature  in  her  sympathy. 

I  stood  awhile — unutterable  thoughts. 
Made  up  of  feeling  most,  and  wonderment, 
Pass'd  to  and  fro  ;  when  like  a  flash  it  cross'dj 
That  what  we  see  in  dying  is  no  more 
Than  the  mysterious  mother  of  new  life  ; 
That  life  and  death,  and  light  and  dark  are  one;  ■ 
That  all  is  one,  and  that  the  multitude 
Of  varied  hfe  is  but  a  unity 
Made  so  by  a  wise  Maker. — Frank  Johnson. 

LETTERS  ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  f 

LETTER    XI.  r 

"  Qui  Dovit  rebus,  »ivc  rerum  mixturis  coflum  propkium  so1em« 
qu«  infnadere,  minMlia  pnrttarc  potett  atque  hinc  oranii  maigica 
operMio  pcndcu" — Max  WELL,  Mti,  t»*gu.  Aph.  sxxv. 

H«  vho  Koow*  haw  to  infuse  iato  bodk*  or  their  element*  the 
favourable  powan  of  heaven  and  of  the  (un,  caa  alone  perform 
wotiderful  cures;  and  from  thit  alone  depend  all  the  operations 
of  tellttrism. 

It  wm  my  intention  to  preeent  my  readers  with  some 
instances  of  that  wonderful  phcDowenon  produced  by  tel- 
luriaro,  called  artificial  somnambulism  ;  I  chose  facts 
which  occurred  to  me  during  my  practice,  because  1  could 
vouch  for  their  truth.  I  shall,  iiowcver,  upon  a  future 
occasion,  publish  some  still  more  astonishing  occurrences, 
taken  from  the  works  of  ^Volfart,  Kieser,  Klein,  and 
fVom  the  annals  of  Nasee,  Eschonmaycr,  and  other  phi- 
losophers. 

But  there  are  facts  still  more  important  for  the  science ; 
namely,  those  which  show  how  the  telluric  operation  acts 
as  a  sure  remedy,  producing  those  critical  changes  ky 
which  the  health  is  restored,  without  bringing  the  patient 
-into  the  state  of  eeatacy,  and  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  conteniions. 

The  telluric  agency  is  a  sure  remedy  iu  all  nervous 
affections  and  mental  derangetneuta ;  iu  all  complaints 
depending  on  iba  difordcrs  of  the  vegetative,  generative, 
and  1 1  |HiJhmiB|if  llfiiii  It  is  equally  |>owcrful  against 
all  scruiillWMi  I llilliil lis,  and  diseases  depending  on  them, 
as  lameness,  and  loss  (height,  spemh,  or  hearing :  most  of 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children  are  consc<picntly  im- 
der  its  influence.  If  the  taUnric  agency  does  not  always 
remove  theac  evils,  it  is  only  because  the  disease  has  been 
rendered  incurable  by  previous  ill.treatment,  or  because 
the  nwwM  ciection  is  not  idiopatio — that  is,  original — 
but  ay<|pitimie,  depending  on  some  organic  defect. 

Several  forms  of  mental  diseases,  epilepsy,  palsy,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  are  not  nervous,  but  affect 
the  nerves  by  sympathy. 
-.  TeUurism  cannot  cure  a  malformation  of  the  skull,  of 
the  heart,  or  of  tliMiiii§»;  nor  can  it  reproduce  any  or- 
gan that  has  sufltaidlfiNNn  decay,  or  has  been  destroyed 
in  any  other  way.  But  it  can  impart  new  vigour  to  the 
functions  of  the  different  systems ;  it  can  remove  obstruc- 
tions resistant  to  all  other  external  and  internal  remedies ; 
it  can  restore  the  natiual  secretions,  and  bring  back  the 
energy  of  the  vital  power.  Marcus,  tlie  director  of  the 
Bavarian  faculty  of  medicine  in  Bamberg,  tried  several 
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telluric  experiments  against  rheumatic  affections  with  the 
greatest  success ;  the  conyulsive  cough  was  also  treated 
by  the  same  eminent  physician  with  equal  success,  after 
all  other  pharmaceutical  prescriptions  had  failed.  {Ephe- 
vieriden  der  Practischen  Heilkunde,  1811.) 

The  amaurosis  was  perfectly  cured  by  tellurism. 
(HuFELANDj  Journal  der  Practischen  Heilkunde,  Band. 
29,  H.  2. 

Examples  of  cured  epilepsies,  hemorrhages,  and  all 
kinds  of  uterinal  affections,  are  recorded  in  Wolfart's 
Asklapeion,  and  inhis  new  Asklajyeion,  a  journal  published 
at  Berlin,  1812—16. 

The  scrofula,  in  its  many  forms,  was  cured  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  Bremen,  in  Stuttgard,  and  in  Carlsruhe, 
by  Nordhof,  Weinholt,  Nick,  and  Klein.  All  forms  of 
nervous  affections,  and  nervous  mental  derangements, 
have  been  radically  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  (See 
Dr.  and  Professor  Bahbens  der  Animalisehe  Mag}ietis- 
vms  und  die  durch  Ihn  bewickte.  Churen,  1816.  Dr.  and 
Professor  WiiiBBAxn,  Darstellung  des  thierschen  Mag- 
netismus.  Leipsig,  1824.  Ziebman,  Geschichtliche 
Darstellung  des  thierscJten  Magnetismus.  Berlin,  1824. 
Leupoldt,  Seekn  heilkunde,  Heil  Wissenschaft  und  Mag. 
•netism.  1821.  Dr.  and  Professor  Kieseb,  System  der 
Heilkunde.  2  vols.  Leipsig,  1820.  Dr.  and  Professor 
BvRDACH,  Physiologic  der  Er/ahrang.  3  vols.  Konings- 
berg,  1832.) 

FACTS. 

^  Tic  Doloureux. — Count  B.  S.,  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  sanguine,  nervous  constitution,  a  diplomatist 
and  a  man  of  letters,  was  spending  his  Christmas  vaca- 
tion with  his  family  at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  His  happiness,  however,  was  marred  by  a  vio- 
lent tic  doloureux,  the  consequence  of  over-exertions  in 
his  political  and  literary  pursuits.  I  was  invited  to  spend 
the  winter  months  in  this  chosen  circle  ;  and  on  my  ar. 
rival,  I  found  the  man,  who  otherwise  was  accustomed 
to  electrify  with  his  wit  and  humour  a  whole  society,  in 
the  most  pitiable  state  of  irritability  and  pain.  I  asked 
^'■ttie  Countess  what  was  the  matter,  and  she  told  me  that 
Dr.  H.  a  most  able  physician  and  surgeon,  was  expected 
in  the  afternoon  to  cut  the  nerve  which  caused  such  pain- 
ful syraptons.  "  If  the  Count  will  allow  me  to  try  mag- 
netism I  can  spare  him  the  torture  of  the  operation," 
said  I  to  the  Countess.  "  But  he  is  not  a  believer  in  it," 
answered  she;|''and  I  have  been  the  butt  of  his  witticisms 
as  often  as  I  ventured  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  Never- 
theless we  will  try  at  dinner-time  if  we  can  persuade 
him  to  allow  you  to  operate."  Seyeral  other  ladies  of  the 
'Company  agreed  to  turn  the  conversation  at  table  upon 
-'inagnetism,  and  to  try  to  induce  the  Count  to  make  trial 
of  it. 

The  great  diplomatist  was  conquered ;  after  being  as- 
-  sailed  by  the  persuasion  of  his  amiable  lady  and  visitors, 
^  he  resolved  to  submit  to  the  experiment. 
~'  The  first  half-hour's  calming  treatment  procured  him 
~telief ;  after  a  fortnight  Count  B.  was  so  much  improved 
« %liat  he  began  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  an  excellent 
^'temedy;  the  third  week  he  was  perfectly  cured.  No 
'  risible  symptoms  during  the  first  fortnight,  except  now 
'  and  then  a  contortion  of  the  facial  muscles,  such  as  afiUcts 


the  late  Lord  Chancellor.  During  the  three  nights  be- 
fore his  final  recovery  he  had  an  abundant,  I  may  say  a 
flowing,  perspiration  at  the  extremities.  He  has  never 
been  afflicted  since. 

Paralysis. — Mr.  B.,  a  colonel  in  a  Swiss  regiment, 
forty-seven  years  old,  in  the  best  general  health,  of  san- 
guine, nervous  constitution,  married,  and  having  five 
children,  came  to  Chur  to  be  cured,  if  possible,  by  tel- 
lurism, of  a  paralysis  which  deprived  him  almost  of  the 
use  of  his  left  arm,  hand,  and  leg,  and  which  began  to 
touch  even  the  right  side.  The  disease  had  began  nine 
or  ten  years  before,  but  the  patient  could  not  say  whether 
it  originated  in  a  fall  from  his  horse,  or  from  sleeping 
upon  the  damp  groimd  during  a  campaign.  I  began  the 
trial,  and,  for  sixty  days,  there  was  no  remarkable 
visible  sign,  no  sleep,  no  heaviness,  no  warmth,  no 
shivering ;  except  on  the  critical  days,  and,  by  certain 
winds,  an  increased  movement  of  the  affected  part.  The 
sixty-third  day,  however,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  epileptic 
fit,  and  fits,  more  or  less  violent,  continued  for  twenty- 
seven  days,  after  which  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  put  an  end 
to  his  disease.  On  his  convalescence,\he,  for  a  month, 
made  use  of  the  battery,  and  was  then  perfectly  recovered. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cured  two  boys'andj^one  girl,  all 
three  crippled  in  their  arms.  These^cures  required  but  a 
few  weeks,  the  patients  not  having  previously  wasted 
their  vital  powers  by  violent  remedies. 

A  uterinal  complaint,  with  insanity, \alternating  with 
attacks  of  cutaneous  disease,  and  nervous  spasms. — Miss 
L.,  a  young  lady  of  twenty-five,  of  melancholy,  nervous 
temperament  and  delicate  constitution  ;[had  suffered  from 
her  fifteenth  year  a  series  of  complicated  evils,  which  had 
resisted  the  most  heroic  treatment  of  the  cleverest  physi- 
cians.  Her  first  attack  was  a  difficulty  of  menstruation, 
which  was  accompanied  with  spasms  in  the  uterus, 
severe  headaches,  and  melancholy.  These  symptoms 
disappeared  under  medical  treatment,  to  give  way  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  of  the  most  nauseou3][nature,  known 
under  the  name  of  Pemphigus.  Thejwhole'of  her  body 
was  literally  covered  with  bladders  filled  with  a  watery, 
loathsome  odour,  accompanied  with  fever,  vomiting,  and 
swoons.  As  soon  as  the  medical  regimen  had  removed 
these  eruptions,  the  nervous  attacks,  headache,  and  me- 
lancholy, returned  with  greater  intensity.  Thus  her 
life,  since  that  first-mentioned  period,  had  been  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  disease  and  misery  ;  her  family,  at 
length,  consented  to  try  the  power  of^tellurism. 

When  I  began  the  treatment.  Miss  L.  was  labouring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  intense  melancholy,  spasms,  head- 
ache, and  nervous  trembling.  Her  menses  had  been 
suppressed,  her  digestion  impaired,  her  bowels  bound. 
She  had  been  bled,  physicked,  and  successively  treated 
with  cajeput-oil,  moschus,  valerian,  ether,  and  other  sti- 
mulants; yea,  even  moxa  and  cauteries  had  been  resorted 
to.  Before  commencing  the  telluric  process,  I  began  to 
act  gently  upon  her  bowels,  and  to  prescribe  a  proper 
diet,  thin  broths  and  vegetable  food.  After  having  thus 
prepared  my  patient,  I  began  the  operation.  I  continued 
for  a  month  to  act  principally  upon  the  uterinal  regions, 
and  her  melancholy  slowly  abated;  but  when  some 
symptoms  seemed  to  announce  approaching  menstrua- 
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tion,  her  melancholy  changed  into  decided  insanity, 
accompanied  with  nervous  attacks,  laughing  and  scream- 
ing fits,  feverish  visions,  and  ravings.  During  this 
period  I  continued  to  act  upon  her  bowels  with  gentle 
cathartics,  and  magnetised  most  intensely  her  nervous 
system.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  she  fell,  for 
the  first  time,  asleep  under  my  manipulation ;  the  men- 
struation took  place  in  the  regular  way.  After  this 
epoch  her  sleep  became  more  and  more  profound,  her 
bowels  regular,  and  her  melancholy  disappeared.  From 
day  to  day  she  improved  in  her  general  health,  and  after 
three  months  and  three  days  she  had  perfectly  recovered. 

Violent  hoemicephalgia, — Miss  H.,  aged  19,  had  suffered 
for  three  years  in  this  painful  diflease.  She  was  of  san< 
guine,  choleric  temperament,  and  enjoyed,  in  all  otlier 
respects,  the  best  health.  Her  bowels,  her  menses,  were 
perfectly  regular,  her  appetite  good,  and  nothing  could 
have  indicated  illness.  Every  six  weeks,  however,  she 
was  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  violent  headaches,  which 
continued  for  seven  days,  during  which  she  could  not 
rest,  nor  do  any  work  whatever.  She  was  obliged  to 
keep  lying  down,  and  to  have  her  head  boimd  up,  and 
fomented  with  vinegar  and  salt. 

I  began  the  operation  whilst  she  laboured  under  this 
severe  complaint,  without  producing  any  visible  effect. 
I  continued,  however,  my  treatment  for  six  weeks,  when 
she  began  to  complain  of  pains  in  her  leg^.  I  examined 
them,  and  observed  that  they  were  red  and  hot.  After  a 
few  days  her  legs  presented  the  symptoms  of  erysipelas. 
Upon  questioning  her  mother,  I  discovered  that,  one 
year  previous  to  the  attacks  of  cephalgia,  the  young  lady 
had  had'  the  erysipelas,  which  had  been  cur«d  by  exter- 
nal applications.  I  prescribed  a  proper  diet,  and  some 
gentle  opening  medicines,  and  continued  my  treatment  a 
week  longer.  She  perspired  three  days  and  three  nights 
most  profusely  ;  the  erysipilas  disappeared,  and  thus  my 
patient  was  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

Here  are  facts  enough  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  telluric 
treatment  without  the  intervention  of  somnambulism. 
I  have  now  under  my  care  several  patients,  who  will  not 
fail  to  present  similar  rcs'ilts.  Yet  I  must  confess,  that 
at  present  there  are  great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
All  who  come  to  me  are  people  who  have  endured  for 
many  years  the  ordeal  of  the  most  powerful  medical 
agency.  I  have  therefore  not  only  to  counteract  the  in- 
roads of  ill-health,  but  the  effects  of  bad-management. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  disparage  the  medical  profession  in 
itself.  There  are  many  most  excellent  and  skilful  men 
in  it ;  but  they  have  been  traine«l  and  tutoreil  in  a  bad 
ichool — the  school  of  the  experimentalist  and  fact- 
monger.  Their  knowledge  lacks  the  basis  of  a  sound 
philosophy  of  nature.  Their  heads  are  too  often  mere 
walking  repertories,  wanting  the  direction  of  leading 
principles.  Their  eyes  look  merely  to  that  which  strikes 
their  senses,  and  their  senses  go  astray  for  want  of  a  re. 
gulating  criterion.  They  attack  the  symptoms,  and  are 
unable  to  reach  the  causes. 

In  our  next  letter  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
more  facU,  and  shall  endeavour  to  draw  from  these  facts 
some  leading  principles.  [We  beg  to  remind  the  many 
•nquirers  who  desire  more  particular  information,  that 


our  only  disengaged  time  for  consultation  is  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  two  each  dav,  at  36,  Castle-street  East, 
Oxford  Market.]     THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

CONVERSION  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  George  Spencer.  Brother 
of  the  late  Lord  Althorp,  now  Earl  Spencer. 

Thk  following  letter  was  written  to  the  Rev.  N.  Rigby, 
of  Egton  Bridge,  and  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  well  as  useful  in  making  them  acquainted 
with  movements  in  die  world  of  faith,  of  which  they 
never  dream.  The  secret  of  such  conversions  lies  in 
this,  that  the  individual  has  been  led  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  cliurch  he 
selects ;  and  having  done  so,  he  foolishly  regards  the 
whole  as  immaculate,  justifies  all  its  errors,  and  covers  it 
all  with  a  lialo  of  glory.  The  opposite  party  falls  into 
the  same  madness.  Be  it  our  task  to  teach  men  mode> 
ration  and  sound  analysis,  in  opposition  to  all  the  old 
practices  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Infidels. 

Dear  and  Rkv.  Sib, — I  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  England  about  Christmas,  189^,  being  satis- 
fiffd  at  the  time  that  all  was  right  in  that  church,  although 
I  had  not  taken  much  pains  to  study  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  its  establishment.  H  nen  I  entered  upon 
active  employment  as  a  clergyman,  I  was  naturally  led 
to  seek  infonnation  more  fully  ;  I  often  useil  to  read  and 
admire  the  Churcli  Liturgy ;  but  often  wondered  how 
such  a  beautiful  work  coiud  have  been  pnxluced  in  the 
midst  of  such  confusion  and  wickedness,  as  I  learned 
from  Protestant  histories,  had  accompanied  all  the  pro. 
ceediogs  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Reformation  of  Eng. 
land,  f  had  been  brought  up  in  the  habit  of  looking  on 
the  Catholic  church  as  a  mass  of  errors ;  and  little  did  I 
think  at  that  time  that  all  tliat  1  admired  in  the  Church 
of  England  Liturgy,  was  merely  an  inconsistent  abridg. 
ment  of  the  holy  and  admirable  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  >Vhat  first  led  to  an  alteration  of  my 
views  in  remrd  to  the  tioundoeM  and  excellence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  the  interoourse  which  I  bad 
with  various  Dissenting  Protestant  ministers.  I  used  to 
seek  their  conversation  with  the  hope  of  leading  back 
some  •£  them  and  their  flocks  to  the  church,  with  which 
I  waa  aatisfied,  and  which  I  did  not  think  they  could 
have  any  good  reason  for  leaving ;  but  every  sect  with 
which  I  became  acouainted  seemed  to  have  something 
apparently  reasonable  to  say  in  behalf  of  their  own  views, 
and  against  the  Establishea  Church.  I  knew,  of  course, 
these  sects  could  not  be  all  right  in  their  contradictorv 
doctrines  and  rules  of  practices,  and  I  clearly  saw  paU 

rtble  errors  in  tlieir  several  systems,  but  at  the  same 
learned  from  their  conversation  that  I  could  not  defend 
every  part  of  my  own  system,  and  I  also  found  that  these 
ministers  could  bring  arguments  against  it  which  I  could 
not  satisfactorily  answer.  At  length,  I  founds  difficulty 
regarding  the  tnirty-nin«  articles  whicii  made  me  see 
that  I  could  not  rest  as  I  was.  In  signing  those  articles, 
my  assent  was  required  to  certain  declarations  of  doc. 
trines,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  they  could  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrant  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  in. 
deed  Protestants  hold  it  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
"  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  for  sal- 
vation ;  so  tnat  whatsoever  is  not  containe<l  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  nat  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  necessary  as  requisite  for  salvation."  Now,  with 
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the  doctrines  in  question  I  found  no  fault ;  but  I  could 
not  draw  a  clear  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of  them 
from  the  scriptures  alone ;  in  order  to  establish  them,  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arguments  from 
reason,  independent  of  the  scriptures,  or  to  appeal  to  the 
general  consent  of  Christians  in  successive  ages,  in  other 
words,  to  the  tradition  of  the  church.  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  again  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles,  unless  thfs  objec- 
tion were  removed.  I  proposed  it  to  my  superiors,  but, 
as  the  explanation  given  by  them  did  not  satisfy  me, 
after  what  I  considered  a  sufficient  pause,  I  declared 
finally  my  resolution  of  not  signing  them  any  more.  T 
was  now  the  more  free  to  seek  the  truth  where  it  might  . 
be  found ;  but  I  had  then  no  idea  that  it  was  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  My  friends  would  have  dissuaded  me 
from  having  any  commimication  with  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  but  I  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  general  scheme  of  re-imion  which  I  wished  to  see 
set  on  foot,  I  used  therefore  to  speak  to  them  frequently. 
At  first  I  expected  to  find  them  ignorant  of  true  spiritual 
religion,  mere  formalists,  and  quite  unable  to  defend 
■what  I  thought  the  absurdities  of  their  creed;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  every  conversation  with  them  led  me  to  see  that 
I  had  been  deceived ;  I  found  that  they  both  understood 
the  tenets  of  their  religion  well,  and  could  explain  and 
defend  them  in  a  most  masterly  manner ;  and  I  began  to 
Bee  there  was  more  in  the  Catholic  religion  than  I  knew, 
though  I  was  not  convinced  I  was  wrong  in  being  di- 
vided from  it,  as  I  still  thought  it  was  erroneous  and 
unscriptural  in  many  points. 

The  first  thing  which  changed  materially  my  views  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  was  a  correspondence,  which  I  kept 
up  with  an  unknown  person  for  about  half  a  year.  This 
person  stated,  that  he  had  been  travelling  abroad,  and 
having  frequently  entered  the  Catholic  churches,  and 
surprised  to  see  how  devout  and  holy  the  services  were, 
he  was  led  to  examine  further,  and  began  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Eoglish  reformation.  1 
thought  I  could  soon  set  him  right  by  pointing  out  to 
him^  what  I  had  for  some  time  thought  denunciations 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  scripture.  In  the  course  of  our  cor- 
respondence he  forcibly  opposed  these  ideas,  and  so  far 
from  allowing  that  tliey  could  be  proved  from  scripture, 
he  treated  them  as  tlie  mere  inventions  of  men.  1  was 
then  led  to  ask  myself,  whether  1  had  drawn  them  simply 
from  scripture,  and.  fowud  that  I  had  never  entertained 
them  before  some  Protestaut  commentators  had  put 
them  into  my  head.  My  principle  was  to  attend  to  the 
word  of  God  alone,  I  therefore  determined  no  longer  to 
pay  regard  to  those  ideas^imless  I  should  find  the  scrip- 
ture of  itself  lead  me  to  them.  From  that  time  those 
ideas  never  made  any  impression  on  me.  I  never  knew 
who  this  correspondent  was,  until  I  went  abroad,  to  pre- 
pare for  my  ordination ;  I  then  learned  that  it  was 
a  young  lady,  who  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  Catholic,  but  who  for  further  satisfaction  wrote  to 
me,  and  to  one  or  two  other  Protestant  clergymen,  to 
hear  what  we  could  say  in  defence  of  our  religion.  You 
may  naturally  suppose,  that  our  answers,  instead  of 
weakening,  would  rather  confirm  her  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  She  became  a  Cathohc,  and  was 
.on  the  point  of  being  professed  a  nun,  in  the  order  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  when  she  died  a  holy  and  edifying 
death.  Owing  to  this  correspondence,  I  became  much 
more  willing  to  give  Catholics  a  favourable  hearing,  but 
it  was  yet  three  years  before  I  was  led  to  the  further  step 
of  embracing  the  Cathohc  faith.  This  was  brought 
about  in  the  following  manner.    I  had  made  acquaint- 


ance  about  the  year  1829  with  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps, 
eldest  son  of  the  Member  for  Leicestershire.  The  con^. 
version  of  this  young  gentleman  to  the  Catholic  faith^  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  (about  seven  years  before  I 
knew  him,)  had  very  much  surprised  me  when  I  first 
heard  of  it.  His  character  and  conversation  interested 
me,  and  with  pleasure  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  spend 
a  week  with  him  at  his  father's  house  at  Garrenden  Park. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
inducing  him  to  think  more  correctly  about  religion.  I 
had  indeed  no  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  Catholic  religion  altogether,  nor  did  I  ear- 
.  nestly  wish  it,  for  I  had  been  already  convinced  that 
men  might  be  good  Christians  in  that  religion.  I  left 
home  for  Garrenden  Park,  January  24th,  1830,  on  Sun- 
day night,  after  preaching  two  sermons  in  my  Protestant 
church  at  Brington,  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which  1 
was  rector;  and  little  did  I  think  then,  that  those  two 
sermons  would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  preach  in  a  Pro- 
testant church.  All  the  time  at  Garrenden  was  nearly 
devoted  to  religious  conversation,  and  I  soon  found  that 
instead  of  my  being  able  to  teach  Mr.  Phillipps  to  think 
more  correctly  about  religion,  I  was  obliged,  in  many 
points,  to  acknowledge  diat  I  had  to  be  a  learner  myself. 
I  found  him  well  able  to  stand  his  ground  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  faith  against  me,  and  some  other  more  expe- 
rienced Protestant  divines,  who  occasionally  joined  our 
conversation.  At  last,  finding  that  I  was  contending 
with  obstinacy,  and  not  with  the  candour  1  professed,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  look  into  the  affair  with  a  new  fedi- 
ing,  and  with  a  real  determination  to  follow  the  truth. 
This  resolution  gave  me  immediate  comfort,  and  the 
consequence  of  it  was,  I  was  soon  delivered  from  all  my 
doubts.  1  had  intended  to  have  gone  home  on  Saturday, 
to  resume  my  duty  at  Brington,  but  I  first  went  with 
Mr.  Phillipps  on  Friday  to  Leicester,  where  we  dined 
and  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Caegtrick,  an  old  French 
missionary,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Leicester  for  seve- 
ral years.  The  kindness  and  patience, with  which  he 
met  Iny  objections,  made  me  more  willing  to  listen  to 
correction  ;  his  statements  and  reasoning  came  upon  tne 
with  an  authority  arid  conviction  which  I  felt  I  could 
not,  and  must  not  resist,  and  before  night  I  declared  my 
submission  to  the  Church  of  God. 

The  conversation  of  Mr.  Caestrick  had  satisfied  me, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  that  dmich  which 
our  Saviour  had  founded ;  and  as  he  had^  promised  that 
hell  gates  should  never  prevail  against  his  church,  and 
that  he  and  his  Holy  Spii;it  should  remain  with  it  for 
ever,  teaching  it  all  truthj  and  had  commanded  it  should 
be  obeyed  in  words  so  clear,  "  he  that  will  not  heat 
the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican."  Matt,  xviii.  17.  I  felt  convinced  that  in 
obeying  it  I  was  doing  the  will  of  Him,  on  whom  I  had 
placed  my  firm  and  only  dependence  for  peace  and  salva- 
tion, and  in  doing  this  I  knew  I  could  not  be  led  astray. 
Thank  God!  I  put  aside  the  thought,  which  first 
offered,  of  going  home  and  looking  into  the  affair  the 
week  after.  The  step  which  I  took  the  next  day  of  pro- 
fessing myself  a  Catholic,  is  one  on  which  I  have  never 
reflected  with  any  thing  but  comfort,  as  I  do  even  at  the 
present  moment.  The  truth  is  so  plain  that  the  Cathohc 
Church  was  founded  by  our  Saviour,  that  it  has  all  the 
four  marks  of  Christ's  Church,  and  that  it  has  Jesus 
Christ's  infallible  word  that  it  shall  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  Protestants  indeed  tell  us  that  it 
was  first  the  true  church,  but  that  it  afterwards  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  damnable  doctrine ;  but  they  cannot  show 
how,  when^  and  where  it  fell  into  idolatry  and  damnable 
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doctrine.  I  thought  it  therefore  more  prudent  (and  so  I 
now  do  think  it)  to  trust  to  the  infallible  promise  of  our 
Sariour  than  to  any  man's  assertions;  and  if  my  resolu- 
tion to  become  a  Catholic  on  this  ground  was  sudden,  I 
defy  any  man  to  prove  it  rash.  I  saw  that  God  promised 
me  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present,  so  1  sent  a 
messenger  home  that  night  to  announce  my  resolution, 
and  I  made  my  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Lei- 
cester chapel,  on  Satartlay  morning,  theSoth  of  January. 
I  had  had  for  a  long  time  no  thoughts  but  of  serving  God 
in  the  ministry  of  that  church,  whichever  it  was,  that  I 
should  find  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  so  I  at  once  offered 
myself  to  Doctor  Walsh,  Catholic  bisliop  of  the  midland 
district,  who  sent  me  to  the  English  college  at  Rome, 
where,  by  a  happy  coincidence  of  circumstances,  I  was 
ordained  for  the  English  mission,  May  26,  1832,  St. 
Augustine's  day,  in  St.  Gregory's  church,  the  very  spot 
from  which  St.  Augustine  received  his  mission  from  that 
holy  pope  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  England  ;  and 
I  humbly  ask  your  prayers  that  I  may  be,  by  his  mercy, 
an  humble  instrument  towards  its  reconversion,  wkich  I 
tni.H  i*  not  far  dixtant ,  and  which  it  it  the  dmrmt  dmire 
of  my  heart  in  thiit  vorld  to  see  aceompli*h(id. — 1  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  most  truly,  GBOKGE  SPENCER. 

'    IVeat  Bromwich,  Jan.  S,  18.34. 

INNS  OF  COURT. 
Thk  income  derived  by  the  Inns  of  Court  from  the 
letting  of  chambers  is  immense.  We  have  heard  that 
the  rents  received  by  the  Middle  Temple  done  greatly 
exceed  60,000/,  a- year.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration — 
it  may,  too,  be  gready  under  tfao  mark ;  bat  what  the 
public  and  the  raembera  want  to  know  is,  tiie  distribution 
and  application  of  this  money.  'IMiese  voluntary  aMO- 
ciations  were  instituted  for  national  purpows — have  they 
fultilie<l  the  ends  of  their  institution  }  The  law  has  had 
a  supervision  over  corporations  by  the  exercise  of  a  visi- 
tational  power.  Are  the  inns  of  court  to  be  the  only 
body  in  the  state  uncontrolled?  for  it  aeems  now  on  all 
hands  to  be  admitted,  that  the  jxidges  cannot  compel 
them  to  admit  a  man  to  the  bar,  much  less  tu  say  how 
til       '    '  '  :nds.     If  a  deacon  is  refused  ordi- 

n  09  him  with  a  remedy.     So  if  the 

bu>ii<i[i  or  orciiuai  V  rt-fusc  institution  or  indactioa  to  a 
clerk,  regularly  ordained,  and  not  minut  ntfiden*  in  IHe- 
raiurd.  Hut  t!ie  bendicrs  of  the  ptrliament  chamber 
are  more  sacred  than  the  bisliops,  and  less  restricted  than 
the  King,  f<»»-  I'i":  M  'josty  is  sworn  at  iiis  ooronatiMi  not 
only  to  peril  n  acts  and  duties,  but  to  abatain 

from  |>crfoni  .^  :Lrs  which  would  be  deemed  highly 
criminal. 

One  sliould  think  that  in  an  apprenticeship  to  these 
inns,  that  it  was  meant  by  implication  that  something 
should  be  learned.  So  it  was  in  the  olden  time;  and  with 
that  view,  reailers  were  appointed  by  each  inn  to  lecture 
the  "  apprentices  at  law."  These  readers  were  eminent 
.men,  who  were  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  trouble,  and 
■ome  of  their  readings  liave  l)cen  handed  down  to  us. 
We  believe,  for  we  speak  from  memory,  Mr.  Anthony 
Bacon  was  one  of  the  readers — and  Mr.  Callis — he  who 
Vriiii- tile  lio  uliii :  nil  the  Statute  of  Sewers — was  ano. 
till  I  I  :  h  1  .  Ill  c  were  the  guides  and  tutors,  as  it 
Were,  of  ihr  stu  !  '"  ''-   --iTis  of  court  in   the  dark 

ages;  but  in  the  ned  day,  when  laws  are 

so  much  more  vi(M..,,,,MM.3 — ..iion  the  Statutes  at  large 
weigh  nearly  a  ton  in  bulk,  no  such  guides  are  deemed 
necessary — ^rea<lers  have  been  abolished — and  the  student 
is  allowed,  citlier  to  grope  his  way  in  the  misty  light  of 
^8  own  fribli'  ri.i-.uii.  '•  ilail.i:iii;i,' counsel  by  his  im- 
*  perfect  knowlod;:  fat  contented  igno- 


rance of  jtrecipee  and  ^t  tarn,  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
Writ  of  Rights.  At  the  aid  of  his  career,  no  examina- 
tion takes  place  as  to  his  sufficiency  in  law.  He  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  utter  barrister,  if  be  be  as  in. 
doct  as  the  late  worthy  Mr.  John  Fuller ;  but  wo  to 
him  if  he  be  a  Dissenter  and  a  Church  and  State  Re- 
former ;  and  ten  thousand  miseries  if  he  be  a  man  of 
parts ;  for  then  the  precedents  of  Home  Tooke  and 
AVhittle  Harvey  shall  stand  in  his  M-ay,  and  he  shall  be 
thrust  aside  by  some  such  simpleton  as  an  embryo  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  or  some  such  "  royaterer"  as  his  worthy 
colleague,  who  was,  in  bis  day,  of  Gray's  Inu,  and  who 
had  oftener  heard  the  cbiroes  at  midnight  than  the  moot 
points  in  the  Mooting.halL 

in  the  late  discussions  in  Pariiament.  one  would  think 
from  the  tone  of  Sir  James  Scarlett,  that  in  order  to  be 
a  barrister,  it  was  above  all  needful  that  the  cnudidate 
should  be  of  gentle  Uood.  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  one  of 
the  greatest  lawyers  that  ever  lived,  had  been  a  filthy 
and  unwhokaome  beggar  about  the  inns  of  court.  He 
was  an  eminent  punster,  even  when  he  carried  the  men- 
dicant's wallet ;  for  be  vacA  to  l)oa8t,  when  waitiug  {(xt 
the  broken  victuals  that  fell  from  the  bench  table.  "  that 
he  was  a  better  lawyer  than  any  c^  them,  for  he  had 
more  tsvucK  in  his  body  (he  had  no  less  than  sevt-a  nm- 
niug  issues)  than  the  twelve  jadgM  togsther."  Tlus  man 
became  celebrated  aa  a  barrister,  and  he  died  a  judge. 
In  his  Reports  (the  best  whidi  ha >'e  ever  appeared  before 
or  since),  we  find  him  unblu^hingly  relating,  as  if  it  were 
a  mutter  on  which  he  plumed  himt'clf,  that  the  bench  bad 
reproved  him  "  fur  pleading  subtly  and  deceptively,  in 
order  to  trick  tire  court."  Later,  we  find  an  eminent 
barrister  convicted  of  slitting  a  man's  nose,  and  pleading, 
when  indicted  for  maiming,  that  h»  meant  not  to  maim 
but  to  kill ;  and  so  late  as  I7G1,  wfc  find  a  barrister  loa- 
Icvolenily  and  dishonourably  boasting  tliat,he  bad  drawn 
the  declaration  in  a  lengthy  and  intricate  way,  to  catch 
the  defendant,  and  to  scourge  him  with  a  roclofiron: 
and  that  he  had  so  improved  in  tlie  art  of  plciding,  that 
the  paper  book  would  amount  to  3000  sheets,  and  that  be 
would,  therefore,  nun  his  opponent ;  whereupon  the  court 
directed  the  settling  of  the  rase  in  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Yet  these  ineii  were  admitted  to  that  degree 
which  Mr.  Harvey  was  denied.  So  true  it  ia,  in  the 
words  of  Un;  ancaeut  saw,  "  diat  one  man  may  steal  a 
horse,  while  aooUier  may  not  look  over  a  hedge.' 

Haviug  said  so  much  on  the  irresponsible  power  by 
which  candidates  are  preventetl  from  going  to  tlie  bar,  wc 
shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised towanls  young  barristers  when  they  are  admitted  to 
practise.  In  the  first  place,  in  joining  his  circuit,  he  is 
not  allowed  either  to  rest  or  board  at  un  inu,  or  to  travel 
in  a  public  coach.  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament — 
baronets  and  squires,  think  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to 
ft-avel  in  these  conveyances  ;  but  an  utter  barrister,  who 
nuy  not  have  five  pounds  in  his  pockets,  </erc  not  do  so — 
it  would  be  infra  dig.,  and  he  would  most  surely  be  "cut" 
by  the  profession  at  large.  Again,  Royalty  itself  may 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  at  an  inn  ;  but  the  poor  practitioner 
at  the  bar  may  do  neillwr  the  one  nor  the  other.  If  be  is 
but  to  remain  for  even  one  day  at  a  circuit  town,  he  must 
rent  lodging.s,  and  pay  from  one  to  two  guim  as  for  his 
night's  rest.  Tills  regulation  may  be  very  much  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  ntcn  making  large  ainmal  ineomM, 
but  it  is  a  serious  practical  grievance  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  , 

On  each  circuit  there  is  what  is  called  a  bar  moss,  to 
which  admission  is  obtained  by  ballot,  and  one  black  ball 
excludes.  If  a  junior  be  admitted,  and  do  not  find  it 
courenient  to  diae,  he  is  finetl  five  shillings  for  staying 
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away.  The  great  practical  grievance  is,  however,  the 
power  of  exclusion  practised  in  the  dark.  The  most 
honourable  man  may  be  thus  wounded,  under  the  cover 
of  a  ballot,  by  a  relentless  personal  enemy,  who  has  pre- 
viously wronged  and  injured  him,  and  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stabbing  him  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  regulations  are  necessary  to  the  respectability  of  the 
profession.  They  are  not  found  necessary  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  in  both  of  which  countries  the  bar  has  as  high 
a  character  for  respectability,  learning,  and  gentleman- 
like conduct,  as  the  bar  of  England.  The  great  aim  in 
England  appears  to  be  to  make  this  liberal  science  a  pro- 
fession for  the  rich  alone :  to  create  a  sort  of  monopoly 
for  those  who  have  abundant  means  and  great  personal 
connexions:  and  it  must  be  avowed  that  they  who  have 
risen  in  the  teeth  of  these  obstacles — the  novi  homines, 
who  have  overstepped  all  impediments,  are  among  the 
most  strenuous  enforcers  of  absurd  and  unjust  systems 
of  exclusion.  We  might  cite  the  examples  of  two 
Scotchmen,  one  recently  rejected  by  his  constituents,  and 
the  other  the  Member  for  a  metropoUtan  district,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  statement. — Parliameutary  Review. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  two  letters  from  Southcottians  of  the 
old  school,  opposing  our  doctrine  of  LJniversalism,  and 
quoting  from  their  writings  in  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  world,  that  God  and  Devil  are 
two  distinct,  separate  gods,  enemies  of  each  other, — one 
letter  from  Thomas  Malby,  another  from  John  Pye. 
These  gentlemen  are  both  right.  God  and  Devil  are  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other  as  light  and  darkness,  as  we 
have  always  affirmed  ;  and  we  have  also  acknowledged 
(p.  207)  that  the  doctrine  of  two  separate  beings  is  taught 
in  the  woman's  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  How 
then  can  they  prove  us  wrong,  when  they  prove  the  very 
thing  which  we  ourselves  affirm  and  teach  ?  If  ihey  were 
as  condescending  to  us  as  we  are  to  them,  all  would  go 
on  well ;  but  they  must  have  all  to  yield  to  them,  while 
they  yield  to  none.  Don't  they  know  that  charity  be- 
lieveth  all  things  .-*  and  have  they  forgotten  the  virtues 
of  charity,  described  by  their  mother,  as  being  the 
very  mother  of  the  child  which  should  redeem  them — 
"  Charity  and  the  child  you'll  see,"  &c. } 

God  and  Devil  are  two  principles  of  one  nature — 
even  as  love  and  jealousy  of  one  mind  ;  there  is  no  mys- 
tery in  regarding  them  as  both  one,  and  yet  two.  If  so, 
what  do  our  correspondents  say  of  the  Father  and 
Holy  Ghost,  which  are  one^  and  yet  two  >  God  merely 
sends  himself  from  heaven  when  he  sends  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  our  correspondents  don't  regard  revela- 
tion as  a  mystery,  intended  to  conceal  truth  from  man,  and 
framed  on  purpose  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  until  the  end, 
— then  we  leave  them  to  their  own  dreams  and  visions, 
and  only  hope  that  they  may  live  and  die  rejoicing  in 
them.  The  Bible  and  their  own  writings  all  declare  that 
God  purposely  conceals  the  truth  by  similitudes,  types, 
and  dark  language,  and  that  this  mystery  was  not  to  be 
unriddled  until  the  end.  That  they  know  not  this  mys- 
tery is  evident,  for  they  have  always  been  deceived  in  all 
their  conjectures ;  but  if  they  still  fancy  they  know  it, 
we  don't  begrudge  them  their  knowledge.  We  are  not 
analysing  their  private  opinions,  but  only  the  books.  We 
never  meddle  with  persons,  and  we  are  no  ways  anxious 
to  make  converts  of  sects  or  parties.  We  want  only  to 
pick  up  the  intelligent  and  discreet,  who  are  disgusted 
with  party  strife  and  exclusive  notions,  and  who  are 
anxious  to  find  a  more  liberal  and  generous  system  of 
doctrine  than  has  yet  been  taught. 
,_    It  is  evident  that  our  two  correspondents  do  not  under- 


stand our  doctrine.  They  have  been  two  hasty  in  taking 
up  the  pen.  They  ought  to  have  waited  till  they  under- 
stood our  meaning  somewhat  better.  If  they  imagine 
that  our  doctrine  does  disparagement  to  the  character  of 
deity,  they  are  quite  mistaken.  It  is  the  only  doctrine 
ever  yet  taught  that  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ; 
for  it  shows  the  necessity  of  evil  to  teach  man  knowledge, 
and  consequentlv  proves  that  evil  is  ultimately  a  blessipg. 
Let  them  read  the  Shepherd,  No.  19. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  has  always  erred  upon  these 
subhme  subjects.  It  must  all  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is 
against  the  wisdom  of  this  world  that  we  fight,  with 
weapons  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  powerful  to  the 
bringing  down  of  strongholds  of  delusion,  as  they  have 
already  proved  with  many  of  the  Southcottians  themselves. 
Our  correspondents  imagine  that  they  are  fighting  with 
divine  wisdom.  Very  divine,  indeed,"^  it  must  be,  when  it 
is  merely  the  wisdom  of  all  the  old  world,  the  old  priest- 
craft, and  the  delusion  which  has  deceived  them  hitherto, 
and  still  deceives  them  with  dreams  and  chimeras,  which 
are  nothing  but  ardent  spirits  to  create  spiritual  drunken- 
ness and  spiritual  folly  1  The  works  of  God  in  the  hu- 
man mind  are  always  advancing,  not  standing  still  be- 
cause a  man  or  a  woman  has  died ;  but  sectarians  are 
blinded  by  their  self-conceit,  and  will  never  believe  that 
God  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  human  discipline,  unless, 
forsooth,  their  vanity  is  gratified  by  the  fulfilment  of  some 
of  their  own  preconceived  notions. 

"We  advise  our  correspondents  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
longer,  with  a  friendly  patience,  and  not  suffer  their  zeal 
to  carry  them  too  far ;  and  when  they  quote,  if  they  want 
their  letters  to  be  inserted,  they  must  quote  very  shortly  ; 
for  we  cannot  insert  much  of  the  woman's  doggrel  poetry 
at  once.  There  is  too  much  cA«/f— we  want  the  grain 
only.  The  quotations  we  made  in  page  207  are  still  un- 
answered, and  unanswerable ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
we  beg  our  correspondents  to  examine  the  following  from 
the  Bible.  Compare  John  xii.  40,  with  2  Corinthians 
iv.  4.;  also  2  Samuel  xxiv.  1,  with  1  Chronicles  xxi.  1. 
We  shall  give  them  no  more  at  present ;  but  ask  them 
to  point  out  a  lie  that  ever  the  Devil  told,  and  how  it 
happens  that  the  Lord  says  he  will  make  all  the  Devil's 
lies  true  in  the  end.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord  having  two  complexions,  a  black  side  and  a  white  ? 
And  if  mystery  is  not  deception,  since  it  leads  men  astray 
to  false  notions  ?  And  what  difference  there  is  between 
deceiving  a  man  by  a  bare  lie,  and  deceiving  him  by  a 
vision  and  an  ambiguous  oracle.  Can  they  answer  all 
these  things  by  their  human  wisdom? — for  our's  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  uni- 
versalism,  the  wisdom  of  the  infinite  deity. 

We  have  a  difficult  course  to  steer  between  the  two 
breakers  of  faith  and  infidelity,  each  of  which  is  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  the  Universal  Shepherd ;  but  we  are 
not  alarmed  ;  we  shall  do  the  work  for  which  Nature, 
the  Devil,  and  God  have  fore-ordained  us.  All  the  three 
are  in  us ;  Nature  prompts  us  ;  God  instructs  us  ;  and 
the  Devil  checks  us  ;  and  so  we  get  on,  our  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  us. 

A  Lecture  upon  Tellurism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
by  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  at  the  request  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  17,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36, 
Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

Priotcd  and  pmbliehed  by  B.  D.  Cousivs,  18,  Dake-street, 
LiHcoli's-iBB-flelda. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

**  As  it  is  in  Nature,  so  it  is  in  grace  ;"  we  forget  who 
says  so,  but  so  it  is.  The  same  law  of  succession,  gene- 
ration, and  progress,  prevails  over  all.  That  which  is 
sown  appears  to  die  ;  it  always  corrupts,  and  communi- 
cates the  vitality  it  once  possessed  to  that  which  rises  out 
of  its  ashes.  Every  species  of  seed  has  two  extremes :  one 
grows  down,  another  grows  up.  It  is  not  by  accident,  as 
your  men  of  chaos  teach,  that  the  one  is  directed  up  and 
the  other  down  ;  for,  turn  the  seed  which  way  you  will, 
the  growth  which  is  destined  for  the  earth  wiU  go  down- 
wards to  the  earth,  and  that  which  is  destined  for  the 
atmosphere  will  ascend.  In  this  one  universal  pheno- 
menon, you  see  the  history  of  man  and  of  human  society ; 
the  fall  of  man  is  the  downward  growth,  the  growth  of 
the  radicle,  which  takes  root  in  the  earth,  gives  stability 
to  the  plant,  and  opens  up  a  communication  with  the 
foil,  from  which  its  nourishment  is  principally  derived. 
Is  this  downward  growth  an  evil  ?  do  we  regret  that  it 
ever  took  place  ?  are  we  sorry  that  the  germ  did  not  ira. 
mediately  rise  upwards,  without  giving  birth  to  such  a 
monstrous  apparatus  of  crooked  roots  and  brauches  un. 
derground  ;  barren,  moreover,  and  destitute  of  any  traces 
of  beauty  ?  This  is  a  matter  of  fact  for  our  fact  •  mongers — 
a  universal  fact ;  but  what  do  they  make  of  it  ?  do  they 
reason  upon  this  fact,  or  do  they  reason  in  accordance 
with  it  ?  No ;  they  do  violence  to  the  fact  in  the  very 
elements  of  their  philosophy ;  both  believer  and  unbe- 
liever laughs  it  to  scorn.  The  Christian  says,  what  a  pity 
man  has  sinned,  that  is,  grown  downwards ;  and  the  un- 
believer denies,  doubts,  and  ridicules,  beeaiue  man  has 
tinned.  But  the  germ  of  universalism  will  grow  up  be- 
tween these  two  foolisli  extremes,  which  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  oblivion. 

Jewism,  as  we  observed  last  week,  is  the  Uving  seed  of 
the  word,  which  for  ever  grows,  changing  and  modifying 
its  nature  as  time  progresses.  How  do  we  prove  this  ? 
Why  not  some  other  religion,  as  well  as  Jewism  ?  Be- 
cause no  other  is  progressive,  and  because  it  has  gained 
the  superiority  of  all  others.  The  Brahmin  religion  is, 
perhaps,  as  ancient,  but  it  is  not  progressive,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  entirely  insulated ;  it  has  made  no  conquests, 
either  by  argument  or  by  the  sword,  ami,  above  all,  it  has 
been  suftdncd ;  and  that  is  the  great  test  of  inferiority. 
Its  followers  are  several  grades  below  the  highest  rank  of 
civilization  and  intellectual  eminence.  Mahometanism 
made  its  conquests  by  the  sword  alone,  and  although  for 
a  long  time  a  rival,  if  not  superior,  to  the  gothic  invaders 
-  of  Christendom  in  the  dark  ages,  has  now,  long  since. 


yielded  the  palm  to  Christianity,  or  Judaism  spiritualised. 
This  is  the  greatest  of  all  religions,  and  it  can  trace  back 
its  origin  much  farther  than  any  other.  Tacitus  himself 
acknowledges  that,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  ceruin  it  is  that  it  is  much  older  than  any  other. 
Here  it  is,  then,  standing  supreme  like  man  amongst  the 
brutes,  and  bringing  all  those  brutes  under  subjection  to 
its  paramount  authority ;  for  to  Abraham,  and  to  his 
seed,  was  the  promise  given,  that  they  should  be  hfeirs  of 
the  world ;  but  it  was  not  the  bodily,  but  the  spiritual 
seed ;  for  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  but  he 
is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly. 

But  it  was  not  until  a  scattering  took  place,  and  a  ga. 
thering  afterwards,  that  that  promise  was  to  be  fulfiUetl ; 
they  were  to  be  scattered  amongst  all  nations,  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  In  this  respect  they  stand 
as  types  of  truth,  which  is  scattered  amongst  all  people, 
sects,  and  parties,  and  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
Before  this  broken  body  and  shetl  blood  of  truth  can  be 
enjoyed,  these  fragments  must  be  collected  and  joined 
together ;  therefore,  the  prophetic  writings,  speaking  of 
truth  under  the  emblem  of  a  nation  or  family,  uniformly 
maintain  that  Israel  shall  yet  be  gathered  into  his  own 
land ;  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of 
the  world  with  fruit. 

This  literal  scattering  was  necessary  for  a  literal  or 
material  church,  such  as  the  Jewish  church  was  in  its 
ceremonial  character;  but  in  the  Christian  church  we 
have  another  species  of  type,  representing,  however,  the 
very  same  universal  truth,  namely,  the  infinite  division 
of  mind,  or  sectarian  opinion.  The  Christians  are  not 
scattered,  like  the  Jews,  in  countries  not  their  own, 
without  princes  and  governors  of  their  own  faith  ;  they 
have  all  those  blessings,  if  bteaiings  they  may  be  called, 
which  have  been  so  much  abused  ;  but  the  scattering  of 
their  minds  is  quite  as  effectual  and  remarkable  as  the 
scattering  of  the  bodies  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;  both  are 
perfect  counterparts  to  each  other,  and  the  two  together 
makeup  the  bipolar  character  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
body  and  mind,  now  experiencing,  in  the  literal  and  most 
unequivocal  sense  of  the  word,  the  doom  that  was  pro- 
nounced upon  the  future  heirs  of  the  world,  namely,  a 
universal  scattering  before  a  universal  gathering. 

Now,  there  are  wise  men  in  the  world  rash  enough  to 
suppose  that  they  can  extinguish  the  name  and  remem- 
brance of  this  great  family  for  ever,  and  that,  however 
correctly  its  destiny  has  hitherto  accorded  with  the  an- 
cient predictions  concerning  it,  it  shall  no  more.  There  is 
no  harm  in  tryingthis ;  a  man  is  always  the  wiser  for  ascer- 
taining his  own  strength,  which  is  only  to  be  discovered 
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by  experiiaent ;  but  such  persons  will  fiad  at  last  they 
have  been  labouring  under  a  deep  delusion,  practised 
upon  them  by  God  himself,  in  order  to  bring  into  being 
an  opposite  extreme  to  that  of  old  faith,  that  the  germ  of 
universalism  might  grow  up  between  them,  like  the  pea- 
bud  from  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  pea,  which  the  fer- 
tilizing earth  has  torn  asunder  to-  give  birth  to  her  tender 
offspring. 

It  is  for  this  very  purpose  that  the  world  has  of  late 
years  divided  itself  into  two  distinct  lobes,  ofbehevers 
and  unbelievers.  Truth  is  with  neither ;  it  derives  its 
being  from  both.  They  are  the  parents  ;  it  is  the  off- 
spring. All  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other 
proceedings  of  Nature.  Even  to  suppose  that  either  party 
could  subdue  the  otlier,  is  an  absurdity.  To  one  who  has 
analysed  Nature,,  the  very  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  is  only 
jdausible  to  the  ignorance  of  sectarianism,  which  looks  at 
Nature  through  coloured  spectacles^  or  through  the  loop- 
holes of  a  prison  of  intellectual  bigotry  and  d^tadation. 
Nor  could  universalism  arise  into  being  without  both. 
We  regard  the  two  extremes  as  the  very  legs  upon  wliich 
we  stand;  they  are  necessary  to  our  being  and  our  pro- 
gress. Were  the  extreme  infidel  not  aware  of  the  power- 
ful enemy  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  ranks  of  faith,  he 
would  not  lend  an  ear  to  one  who  reasons,  like  ourselves, 
from  a  book  which  he  despises ;  he  would  dash  on  in  his 
favourite  system  of  chaoe,  and  rejoice  in  the  anticipation 
of  banishing  for  ever  from  the  human  mind  the  idea  of 
God,  and  all  the  sublime  conceptions  to  which  that  mono- 
syllable gives  rise.  Were  the  beUever  not  aware  of  the 
powerful  opposition  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  ranks  of 
infideUty,  he  also  would  repose  in  the  full  assurance  of 
an  everlasting  continuance  to  the  antique  dogmas  of  the 
church  of  his  fathers  ;  and  neither  of  tliem  would  lend  an 
ear  to  a  doctrine  which  shocks  the  prejudices  of  both,  by 
reasoning  upon  principles  which  they  were  never  taught 
in  youth,  and  have  never  even  imagined  in  riper  years. 

We  shall  witness  the  decay  of  these  two  parties  as  we 
go  on.  They  will  separate  more  and  more  distinctly 
from  each  other,  and  internal  divisions  will  destroy  them 
both.  Christian  will  fall  out  with  Christian,  and  infidel 
.with  infidel.  The  most  deadly  hatred  wiU  be  experienced 
amongst  those  who  hold  the  same  name,  and  profess  to 
belong  to  the  same  family.  Christian  will  charge  Christian, 
and  infidel  charge  infidel,  widi  knavery  and  imposture  ; 
both  will  be  right  and  both  wrong ;  the  accuser  as  right 
and  as  wrong  as  the  accused.  Each  will  boast  of  his  own 
worth,  whilst  he  defames  all  the  rest  of  mankind  as  de- 
ceivers, hypocrites,  and  scoundrels ;  will  beheve  only  his 
own  testimony,  and  complain  of  the  illiberahty  of  those 
who  follow  the  example,  ajid  question  the  truth  of  his. 
*'  Teach  the  people  our  facts,"  cries  one  party.  "  Nay, 
teach  them  ours,"  cries  the  other  ;  "  your's  are  all  false." 
AH  this  is  taking  place  already  ;  and  the  evil  will  become 
Hiore  and  more  manifest.  It  requires  no  particular  re- 
•KclaticMi  to  foresee  ;  it  requires  only  a  simple  and  correct 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  the  two  parties,  which  funda- 
mentally are  nothing  but  chaos,  and  can  produce  no  other 
effect  than  chaos. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  principles  of  universalism  must 
progress.    They  are  the  only  mediator  betweea  the  God 


of  faidi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Man  of  infideUty  on 
the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  or  even  imagine 
another  mediator.  It  is  quite  inconceivable ;  for  it  is  a 
universal  friend,  and  a  universal  solvent  of  all  difficulties 
and  doubts.  It  is  in  this  conviction  that  we  repose  with 
perfect  assurance  on  its  ultimate  success  ;  and  it  is  by 
this  assurance  that  we  are  taught  to  repress  all  inordinate 
foolish  zeal  in  pressing  it  forward.  We  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  favourable  opening  which  Nature,  in 
her  unerring  providence,  presents ;  but  we  shall  show  little 
of  the  fury,  or  the  enthusiasm,  of  political,  ecclesiastical, 
or  proselytising  fanaticism,  which  has  been  the  principal 
weapon  of  conversion  in  by-gone  times,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered, even  by  the  wise,  as  essential  to  success, — such 
success,  however,  as  always  brings  confusion  on  itself,  by 
hurrying  around  a  new  and  u  plausible  principle  of  ac- 
tion a  host  of  impatient  uninformed  fools,  who  are  eager 
to  proceed  to  work  immediately  ;  hke  the  savage  chief, 
who  could  not  wind  up  his  watch,  they  break  it  to  pieces 
because  it  won't  go. 

The  true  gathering  of  the  Jews  is  the  gathering 
of  all  religions  into  one.  Jewism  is  the  beginning  of 
progress,  a.nd  universalism  is  the  end.  Universalism  is 
only  Judaism  refined.  The  Jewish  church  was  merely 
an  emblem  of  tlie  catholk  or  universal  church.  Its  prin- 
ciple was  unity  ;  the  imity  of  God ;  the  unity  of  religion  ; 
the  unity  of  the  temple.  There  was  only  one  temple  for 
tlie  whole  Jewish  nation.  There  all  the  tribes  and  fami- 
lies of  Israel  resortetl ;  and  one  temple  oidy  there  will 
yet  be  for  the  world,  a  universal  church,  without  even  a 
dissentient  voice  to  disturb  its  peace.  The  foolish  be- 
Uevers  of  old  '  Mamma,'  and  tlie  Jews  themselves,  actu- 
ally imagine  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  literally  gathered  as 
a  people ;  and  many  of  them  imagine  that  the  Messiah  is 
to  build  up  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  the 
ci^tal  of  the  world.  JSxperience  teaches  fools  wisdom, 
they  say  ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  ;  and  as  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  have  ever  yet  found  then*  prophecies 
fulfilled  as  they  expected  them,  they  ought  to  have  been 
persuaded  that  their  literal  interpretation  was  not  tlie 
right  one.  And  why  should  it  be  a  right  one .''  Why 
should  one  nation  be  set  over  another,  upon  the  old  bar- 
barous principle  of  hereditary  succession  .'*  Even  Paul 
himself  insists  that  the  promise  was  not  given  to  Abra- 
ham's seed  in  that  sense.  And  moreover,  why  should 
there  be  family  distinctions  in  a  state  of  society  where 
divisions  are  to  cease,  and  there  is  to  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd  ?  Is  it  not  more  consistent  to  suppose  that 
all  nations  and  famihes  shall  merge  into  one,  and  that  all 
men  shall  become  Jews,  Christians,  and  Malioraetans,  by 
an  amalgamation  and  marriage-union  of  the  faith  and 
blood  of  all  ?  Yes,  tins  is  the  consummation ;  the  ever- 
lasting oblivion  of  all  family  and  national  distinctions, 
by  the  spiritual  and  mediatorial  influence  of  universal 
sympathy.  It  is  not  Jews  nor  Greeks  who  are  to  be 
gathered.  It  is  principles  only-  The  gatliering  is  spi- 
ritual, or  mental ;  it  takes  place  in  every  man's  mind. 
Here  all  the  Jews  must  be  gathered ;  this  is  the  land 
which  they  are  to  inhabit ;  this  is  the  Jerusalem  whicli 
is  to  be  built  up  again  ;  this  is  the  temple  where  God  in 
unity  must  dwdl.    Any  other  gathering  is  usdess  with- 
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oat  this.  To  gather  a  whole  nation  bodily  would  pro- 
fit them  little ;  it  would  only  be  the  occasion  of  petty 
indiridual  contentions.  But  to  gather  the  fragments  of 
scattered  truth  into  the  human  mind  is  the  true  and  only 
useful  gathering  of  the  people,  for  it  furnishes  them  with 
a  principle  of  united  action  and  prudence,  which  secures 
the  happiness  of  each  and  alL  \rhen,  therefore,  we 
pr<^ose  to  gather  the  Jews,  let  not  our  readers  imagine 
that  we  are  looking  after  the  bladceyed,  hawk-nosed 
pawnbrokers  or  old-clothesmen  of  Sparrow-comer,  or 
any  of  the  other  trinket-dealers  and  stock-jobbers,  who 
go  by  the  names  of  Moses,  Solomon,  and  Issachar.  The 
Uteral  Jews  are  the  very  la£t  who  will  see  the  truth. 
The  Scripture  law,  "  the  first  shall  be  the  last,  and  tbe 
last  first,"  is  a  law  of  nature  which  cannot  be  aUend. 
The  infidda  are  the  first,  the  Christians  next,  md  Ifae 
Jews  afterwards.  The  last  move  of  the  infidels  is  the 
very  first ;  the  last  move  of  the  Christians  next ;  and 
the  most  infidel  or  least  bigoted  of  the  Jews  next.  This 
is  the  order  in  which  they  more.  Nature  teaches  it,  and 
the  Scriptures  confirm  it.  The  old  dogmatists  of  aU  the 
three  will  stand  out  to  the  last.  These  are  wiser  men 
than  we  are  j  and,  haviag  clearer  eyes,  must  be  expectad 
to  see  better  without  spectacles  1  However,  every  man 
must  follow  his  own  eyesight,  and  not  that  of  another. 
THE  SHEPHERD. 

LETTERS  ON   TELLURISM,  COMMONLY^ 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

I<8TTBB  XII. 

"  Sol  ct  Luo*  ad  icnua  *rum,  et  •bkwa  ■ihmsiiU  at  dsti^ 
me&U,  divmitatU  organa  iiibU" — USSMSS   A*ct^  Aie.  2. 

The  Sbh  and  the  Mooa  arc  the  organs  of  God  for  bittJi  aod 
death,  for  the  increase  and  decrease  of  natural  objects. 

T  HAVE  indulged,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  taste  of  our  con. 
temporaries;  they  are  anxious  to  have  facu,  and  I  have 
given  them  facts  in  plenty. 

To-day  I  will  amuse  myself  in  dealing  at  large  with 
principles,  and  thus  make  my  own  letters  the  rcpicatnta- 
tives  of  the  great  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  comer> 
stone  of  the  edifice,  for  Uie  construction  of  which  the 
Shepherd  collects  the  most  important  materials. 

Science  is  also  subjected,  like  every  other  thing  in  na> 
ture,  to  the  law  of  bipolarity. 

It  is  composed  of  two  halves — analysis  and  synthesis, 
facts  and  principles,  practice  and  theory. 

The  generality  of  scientific  men  have  got  but  one  half 
of  the  science ;  they  are  mere  experimentalists,  or  fact- 
mongers.  It  is  true,  they  pretend  to  have  also  a  set  of 
principles ;  but  their  principles  arc  nothing  but  partial 
assumptions,  wanting  imiversality,  unity,  and  conaist- 
ency.  Hence  tlic  facts  which  tliey  have  collected  are 
like  unto  a  chaos,  wherein  light  and  darkness,  soUds  and 
fluids,  are  huddled  together,  expecting  the  creative  word 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  and  Ufe.  This  word  is 
btpohrity. 

Let  us  trace  once  more  the  outlines  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  nature. 

There  is  but  one  principle,  which  is  God;  which  prin- 
ciple, in  order  to  give  birth  to  life,  divides  itself  into 
two  opposites,  the  will  and  the  unwill,   (w/tin^o*,  no- 


iuntas),  the  |male  and  the  female,  the  positive  and  the 
negative.  Life  is  action.  Life  is  only  life  as  far  as  it 
acts;  but  to  act  demands  multiplicity  of  combinaticms. 
Combination,  however,  is  only  possible  between  two 
opposites — one  that  acts,  and  one  that  is  acted  upon. 
This  difference  between  the  two  opposites  causes  the 
tendency  to  union  and  discord,  to  discord  and  reunion. 
If  two  principles  were  equal,  motion  would  be  impossi- 
ble; both  would  be  at  rest.  But  rest  is  an  absolute 
death,  and  God  is  absolute  life ;  but  since  God  is  oae 
and  all,  rest  and  death  are  absolute  impossibilities. 

The  most  universal  form  under  wliich  the  law  of  po- 
larity manifests  itself  is  magnetism,  tbe  magnetism  of 
the  planetary  systems. 

In  these  systems  magnetism  reveals  itsqif  by  attrac- 
tion and  gravitation ;  in  them  the  suns  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  positive,  and  the  planets  of  the  negative 
poie.  Light  is  nothing  but  the  magnetic  spark,  formed 
by  the  rotations  of  these  great  revolving-batteries.  Gal- 
vanism, electricity,  and  all  chemical  affinities,  are  but 
individual  magnettcal  phenomena.  In  the  universe,  the 
simi  of  all  individual  lives  remains  the  same,  as  being 
the  sum  total  of  the  polarities. 

All  that  «»,  live*;  and  all  that  lives  is  sulgected,  as  a 
part  of  the  whole,  to  the  universal  law  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy;  and,  in  its  quality  of  individual,  to  a  particu. 
lar  sympathy  and  antipathy. 

There  is  a  uaiversal  time,  and  a  universal  spacei, 
universal  succession  and  universal  extension ;  universal 
time  and  universal  space  are  real  and  absolute.  There  is 
also  an  individoal  time  and  an  individual  space,  which 
are  ideal  and  relative. 

The  confusion  between  the  twofold  natures  of  time 
and  space  has  caused  the  errors  of  Berkdey,  Kant,  and 
tlieir  followers. 

In  universal  time,  as  well  as  iu  universal  space,  both 
■nccfsainn  and  extension  are  one  and  indivisible.  The 
past,  tbe  present,  and  the  future  are  one.  Here  and 
there  are  one. 

If  one  could  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  abtotut*  unity  of 
succession,  and  of  extension,  in  universal  time  and  the 
universal  space,  he  would  have  foimd  the  key  of  the 
sanctuary,  in  which  lie  the  mysteries  of  somnambulism. 
The  Txdgar  mind  regards  as  miracle  that  which  it  has 
never  seen  before,  tlioHgh  the  marvel  is  only  in  the  no- 
velty :  that  which  is  really  wonderful  escapes  its  notice, 
A  Laplander  would  look  upon  a  printing  machine  as  a 
wonder ;  and  yet  he  has  noticed  all  his  life  the  aurora 
borealis  without  thinking  for  a  moment  of  unriddling 
this  great  wonder  of  teDuric  Hfc! 

If  you  throw  a  stone  into  a  pond,  all  tlie  water  is  agU 
tated ;  do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  nothing  similar 
occurs  when  any  of  the  great  luminaries  is  moving  in 
the  great  ocean  of  the  universe? 

Man,  as  a  part  of  nature,  is  subjected  to  the  universal 
law ;  as  an  individual,  he  has,  moreover,  the  laws  of  his 
own  nature.  He  is  subjected  to  general  and  individual 
sympatliies  and  antipathies.  "When  he  follows  universal 
laws,  he  is  subjected  to  necessity;  when  he  follows  hift 
own  laws,  he  is  directed  by  liberty,  d 

During  the  day-time  he  is  sul^ccted  to  the  solar  Utiff 
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the  positive  pole  of  his  planetary  system;  during  the 
night  he  is  subjected  to  the  telluric  lifC;,  or  negative  pole. 
The  one  state  we  call  being  awakej^the  other  being  asleep. 

In  none  of  these  two  states  are  [we  at  rest:  we  are 
continually  acting;  with  this  difference,  that  during  the 
day  the  brain  is  busy,  during  the  night  the  ganglia  are 
active. 

Those  ancient  philosophers  who  thought]  that  the  sto- 
mach was  the  seat  of  the  soul,  were  not  so  foolish  as 
many  modern  writers  would  make  them  appear.  The 
stomach,  or  the  plexus  Solaris,  is  really  the  soul  of  the 
night.  Van  Helmont  once  put)  himself,  by  means  of 
a  narcotic  draught,  into  a  state  similar  to  somnambulism. 
During  this  state,  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  saw  with  his 
stomach.  This  experiment  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
placing  his  archeus,  or  the  spiritual  principle  of  life,  in 
the  stomach. 

We  live,  then,  a  twofold  life,  a  day  life  and  a  night 
life;  and  in]  both  lives  we  are  living  according  to  two 
opposite  laws,  the  universal  and  the  individual  laws. 

Both  lives,  both  laws,  form  the  life  and  the  law,  be- 
cause the  two  halves  form  the  one. 

The  magnetic  spark  kindles  the  whole  of  nature,  and 
its  ashes  are  nought  but  seeds  of  newrcombinations. 

These  combinations  are  brought  about  in  the  following 
succession  : — first,  gravitation  and  expansion,  or  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  power,  which  produce  motion,  mo- 
tion produces  light,  light  produces  gas,|  the  gases  produce 
the  air,  and  then,  by  combining  together,  the  water,  after- 
wards the  earth  and  minerals. 

From  these  combinations  come,  first,  plants,  then  ani- 
mals, and  finally  that  being  which  we  call  man.  These 
divers  productions  are  continually  composing  and  de- 
composing each  other,  in  binary,'trinary,  and  quaternary 
combinations,  wherein  one  component  part  is  always  the 
positive,  and  the  others  the  negative  ;2and  that  which 
causes  them  all  to  move,  to  combine,  and  to  harmonize  in 
concord  and  discord,  is  the  one  universal  spirit,  which  is 
ithe  universal  intelligence  as  well  as  universal  love.  And 
he  who  has  known  this  spirit,  lives  ^in  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  dwells  in  him  ;  and  he  calls  forth  the  powers  of 
the  elements,  and  performs,  as  it  were,  the  'acts  of  crea- 
tion ;  he  watches  the  movements  of  the  stars,  and  listens 
to  the  laws  of  Nature ;  and,  in  all  his  endeavours,  has  but 
one  grand  object  in  view,  which  is  to  worship  the  bipolar 
God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  in  his  spiritual  and  in 
his  material  form. 
__     THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 

NO.    V. 

In  our  last  article  we  alluded  to  the  three  latest  move- 
ments in  scientific  faith,  infidelity,  and  revelation,  in  all 
of  which  some  genuine  fundamental  truths  are  to  be 
found  ;  but  as  all  the  three  have  a  separate  and  sectarian 
existence,  unknown  to  and  despising  each  other,  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  any  intercourse  being  ever  opened  between 
them. 

In  fact,  intercourse  between  parties  is  now  an  impossi- 
bility. They  are  generally  rooted  to  certain  creeds  or  ar- 
ticles, beyond  which  they  will  never  budge  one  step,  and 
by  which  all  the  old  adepts  and  disciples,  with  a  few  li- 
beral exceptions,  will  abide  with  strict  fidelity,  till  death 


put  a  seal  upon  their  obsolete  dogmas  for  ever.  As  mind 
progresses,  it  generally  picks  up  the  yoimg  and  the  vivid, 
or  those  whose  neutrality  or  ingenuous  candour  has  seen 
enough  of  the  imperfections  of  former  doctrines  to  con- 
vince them  that  something  more  is  a-wanting  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  curious  and  philosophic  mind. 

Of  course  the  conversion  of  sects  and  parties  is  an  idle 
and  frivolous  hope,  which  can  only  be  entertained  by  those 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  human  nature.  Such  a  thing 
never  yet  took  place,  and  never  can.  Neither  miracles 
nor  mathematical  demonstration  are  suflicient  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  convince  or  convert  the  human 
mind,  which  is  as  prone  to  combat  the  demonstrations  of 
science  as  the  fallacies  of  fable  and  imagination.  Nor 
have  those  who  propagate  certain  obvious  truths  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  indifference  of  others,  for  they 
themselves  are  equally  blind  and  deaf  to  equally  demon- 
strative truths  of  another  sort,  which  are  propagated  by 
their  opponents.  The  sectarian  spirit  is  universal,  and 
the  infidel  is  not  an  exception  in  the  list  of  division. 

We  have  already  witnessed  this  sectarian  and  illiberal 
spirit  in  some,  we  won't  say  many,  of  our  readers.  We 
knew  we  should  try  their  boasted  liberalism  when  we  set 
out ;  and  therefore  we  gave  them  a  hint  at  the  very  out- 
set. We  knew  what  3ieir  liberality  and  their  charity 
were ;  namely,  mere  prattle  and  moonshine  ;  like  Milton's 
Death,  a  thing  without  shape  or  form,  or  solid  substance, 
but  threatening  death,  and  cherishing  hatred  to  every 
thing  but  its  own  ghastly  self.  We  hear  much  about 
liberals,  but  we  know  not  where  they  are  ;  for  every  spe- 
cimen of  liberal  that  we  have  ever  yet  met  with,  is  merely 
the  personification  of  contempt  for  that  which  it  does  not 
understand,  nor  deign  to  examine,  accompanied  by  a 
most  unmeaning  cry  of  "  teach  the  people  the  knowledge 
of  facts,"  without  knowing  what  facts  are,  and  with  a 
determination  to  shut  its  eyes  to  all  facts  but  those  of  a 
certain  species.  In  fine,  we  never  yet  met  a  liberal  who 
was  not  afraid  of  some  facts — afraid,  because  if  those  facts 
proved  to  be  true,  his  system  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  will  our  readers  point  out  one  fact,  or  a  possible 
fact,  which  would  destroy  our  system  of  universalism  ? 
Let  them  imagine  one  if  they  can  ;  try  their  wit  upon  it, 
and  we  shall  answer  them.  Vie  give  them  the  greatest 
conceivable  longitude  and  latitude,  only  preserving  the 
present  laws  of  Nature.  Can  any  other  party  say  so  ?  If 
there  never  was  such  a  man  as  Abraham  or  Moses,  what 
becomes  of  the  parsons.''  They  would  stumble  and  fall. 
If  there  ever  was  such  a  man  as  Jesus  Christ,  what  be- 
comes of  the  infidels,  who  deny  his  existence  ?  If  there 
ever  were  such  phenomena  as  revelations  by  voice  and 
vision,  what  becomes  of  the  unbelievers,  who  deny  them  ? 
And  if  there  never  were  such  things,  what  becomes  of 
the  churchmen,  who  depend  upon  this  fact  for  the  truth 
of  their  doctrine  ?  If  revelation  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  and  new  truths  been  made  known  as  of  old, 
what  becomes  of  the  old  articled  and  chartered  churches 
of  eighteen  centuries;  and  the  matter-of-fact  philosophy, 
which  everlastingly  prates  about  facts  without  knowing 
any  thing  about  them  ?  We  can  destroy  all  these  sandy- 
bottomed  fabrics  of  sectarian  faith  and  sectarian  infidelity, 
merely  by  a  supposition.  But  let  them  bring  forth  a  sup- 
position which  will  destroy  our  doctrine,  and  we  shall 
take  that  supposition  as  an  undeniable  fact,  and  prove 
the  doctrine  true  in  spite  of  it. 

Here  is  an  invitation  which  was  never  given  to  the 
^world  before.    Ye  matter-of-fact  philosophers  I  come  and 
fabricate  your  own  facts,  if  you  please,  and  we  shall  over- 
come you  by  your  own  premises.    Ye  visionaries  !  ye 
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midDight  dreamers  !  that  converse  with  spirits^  angels. 
Deity  himself !  come  with  whole  volumes  of  revelations 
to  the  contest;  we  shall  acknowledge  them  all  to  be 
divine  before  we  peruse  them,  and  regard  them  all  as 
conclusive  in  argument.  Ye  materialists,  spirituaUsts, 
sceptics,  nihilists,  and  all  other  personifications  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  broken  body  and  scattered  fragments 
of  our  universal  mother  !  come  with  your  little  baskets 
of  small  ware ;  your  negatives  and  your  positives,  and 
all  the  little  spangles  and  gewgaws  of  ignorant  knowledge; 
come  with  them  all,  and  however  contradictory  and  in- 
compatible they  may  all  appear,  we  shall  put  them  all 
together,  and  show  you  a  living  image  of  God  himself, 
merely  by  setting  each  fact,  each  dogma,  each  conceit, 
each  lie,  in  its  proper  place. 

This  is  universalism ;  and  any  other  sort  of  univer- 
salism  is  an  impostor ;  but  we  shall  receive  him,  for  we 
are  the  universe,  and  reject  nothing.  [This  is  a  digres- 
«ion,  but  not  uncalled  for.] 

"  SOMNAMBULISM. 

The  Belgian  journals  contain  the  account  of  a  case  of 
somnambulism  or  catalepsy,  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary 
as  to  merit  the  attention  of  physiologists,  and,  if  the  as. 
sertions  of  those  medical  men  who  have  seen  her  be  true, 
must  shake  the  scepticism  of  the  most  incredulous.  The 
case  of  the  patient,  Sophie  Laroche,  a  peasant  girl  of 
Virieu,  in  the  French  department  of  the  Isire,  aged  four- 
teen, reminds  one  of  the  history  of  the  Ursulines  of 
Loudun,  and  the  unfortunate  Urbian  Granadier,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  details 
of  which  monstrous  superstition,  and  of  the  still  more 
monstrous  cruelties  practised  on  the  unfortunate  priest, 
filled  all  Kurope  with  a  scandalous  celebritv  during  many 
years.  In  that  instance,  the  whole  was  aclcnowleuged  to 
be  an  infamous  deception  ;  in  the  present,  the  facts  appear 
to  be  well  authenticate*!  by  many  respectable  and  aisin- 
tercsted  witnesses.  Amongst  others  Dr.  Dymard  has  pub. 
lished  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  her  during  the 
last  month.  This  is  not  a  place  for  entering  into  details ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  girl  in  question,  in  a  complete 
state  of  somnambulism,  with  her  eyes  bandaged,  or  in 
total  darkness — can  read  and  distinguish  by  scent,  voice, 
and  touch,  persons  near  or  at  a  distance ;  that  whilst  la. 
bouring  under  the  access,  which  lasts  several  hours,  and 
sometimes  days,  she  makes  the  most  extraordinary  revela. 
tions,  discovers  hidden  and  lost  objects,  finds  her  way 
about  the  town,  understands  Greek  and  Latin,  penetrates 
people's  thoughts,  and  answers  questions  upon  subjects, 
which,  during  her  natural  state,  she  is  wholly  ignorant 
of.  Her  body,  during  some  of  these  perioils,  appears  to 
be  endowed  with  a  peculiar  lightness  and  elasticity,  so 
that  she  may  be  lifted  up  as  though  siie  only  weighed  a 
few  ounces,  or  as  if  the  mere  approach  of  the  hand  Served 
to  render  her  buoyant.  These,  together  with  many  other 
marvels,  are  recountetl  by  hundreds  of  persons  who  have 
attentively  watched  her.  It  appears,  howevgr,  that  the 
accesses  of  catalepsy  are  gradually  diminishing  as  she 
grows  ohler,  and  tnat  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  be- 
coming totally  extinct  as  her  body  gains  strength.  In  the 
meantime,  Sophie  Laroche  is  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  department  of  the  Isere,  and  has  furnitihed 
fresh  arguments  for  the  speculations  of  the  disciples  of 
animal  magnetism. — Ijondon  papfr. 

GENUINK  TORYISM. 

"  ('ardi.val  Wolsby  founded  in  Oxford  the  first  chair 
for  teaching  Greek,  and  this  novelty  rent  that  university 


into  violent  factions,  which  frequently  came  to  blows. 
The  students  divided  themselves  into  parties,  which  bore 
the  names  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  sometimes  fought 
with  as  great  animosity  as  was  formerly  exercised  by 
those  hostile  nations.  A  new  and  more  correct  method 
of  pronouncing  Greek  being  introduced,  it  also  divided 
the  Grecians  themselves  into  parties  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  Catholics  favoured  the  former  pronunciation^ 
the  Protestants  gave  countenance  to  the  new.  Gardiner 
employed  the  authority  of  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  and 
council,  to  suppress  innovations  in  this  particular,  and  to 
preserve  the  corrupt  sound  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  new  pronunciation  were  no  less 
than  whipping,  degradation,  and  expulsion  ;  and  tlie 
bishop  declarwl  that,  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of 
innovating  in  the  pronunciation  of  tne  Greek  alphabet,  it 
were  better  that  the  language  itself  were  totally  banished 
from  the  universities." — Hume. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  ancient  legislation.  Future  ge> 
nerations  will  read  with  equal  astonishment  the  historical 
records  of  our  present  law-makers,  the  ministers  of  sti^. 
nation,  and  the  guardians  of  the  vermin  which  it  always 
b^ets. 

NATURE  AND  ACTION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Iv  briefly  glancing  at  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  investigation  of  the  chemical 
nature  and  composition  oi  the  blood,  because  the  action 
of  that  fluid  upon  the  animal  system  is  not  chemical, 
that  is,  it  does  not  obey  the  same  laws  which  are  obeye<I 
in  the  chemical  action  of  dead  matter.  Indeed,  the 
whole  action  of  the  animal  system  is  in  opposition  to 
these  laws.  The  energy  of  life,  though  undefinabie  in 
any  other  way  than  by  its  phenomena,  is  more  mighty 
than  these  laws,  and  holds  them  suspended  as  long  as  the 
organisation  of  the  individual  is  capable  of  obeying  the 
living  impulse.  When  disease  invades  and  deranges  the 
system,  the  natxiral  or  chemical  powers  or  properties  of 
tne  component  substances  of  the  organisation  begin  to 
operate,  and  the  disease  takes  more  or  less  of  a  putrid 
type,  so  much  so  that,  in  certain  states  of  disease,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  the  matter  given  out  by  the  affected  boay, 
even  when  in  the  fonn  of  insensible  perspiration,  and  not 
discernible  by  any  test,  is  capable  of  communicating  the 
disease  to  healthy  bodies  in  that  mvsterious  way  which 
we  call  infection.  But  it  is  not  till  the  whole  body  has 
CMsed  to  live,  and  a  time  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
circumstances,  has  passed  over  it  (always  shorter  the 
more  the  disease  has  of  a  putrid  type,  and  the  more  ener. 
getic  the  action  of  nature  around),  that  it  yields  wholly 
to  the  laws  of  inorganic  chemistry — of  that  chemistry  in 
which  alone  we  can  make  experiments,  and  in  so  far  ex- 
plain principles  by  means  of  these  experiments. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that,  if  we 
attempt  to  apply  our  common  chemistry  to  investigate 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  thence  venture  to  give 
explanations  of  any  of  the  functions  of  life,  we  are  in 
error ;  because  we  are  attempting  to  explain  the  actions 
of  the  living  body  by  means  of  agencies,  the  suspension 
of  which  is  involved  in  the  very  notion  and  definition  of 
life,  and  which  cannot,  by  possibility,  be  exerted  upon 
any  part  of  the  body  till  life  itself  is  extinct. 

It  is  noccKsary  for  us  to  be  constantly  upon  our  guard, 
lest  we  should  confound  dead  and  living  action,  because 
there  is,  not  in  the  ignorant  only,  but  in  the  scientific, 
and  indeed  in  them  more  than  in  the  ignorant,  a  constant 
tendency  to  this  confusion.  This  arises  from  the  suc- 
cession of  fashions  in  philosophy,  which  follow  the  same 
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law  as  fashions  in  common  matters,  but  are  far  more  in- 
veterate, and  we  may  add,  far  more  mischievous,  because 
they  affect  the  whole  character  of  society,  intellectual  and 
moral ;  while  the  others,  if  they  do  this  at  all,  do  it  only 
at  second  hand. 

When  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  were  in 
their  prime,  and,  as  it  were,  held  the  whole  field  of  science, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  every- 
thing upon  mechanical  principles,  and  not  only  the  action 
of  the  living  body,  in  all  those  functions  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  and  even  thought,  were  attempted 
to  be  explained  on  the  same  laws  which  determine  the 
motions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  or  the  tidal  motions 
of  the  ocean  waters.  ""^VTien  chemical  science  (the  prin- 
ciples of  which  being  of  a  more  complicated  and  less  ob- 
vious nature,  necessarily  came  after  those  of  mechanical 
philosophy)  had  made  such  advances  as  to  take  the  lead 
and  become  the  fashion,  the  whole  action  of  the  living 
body  was  considered  as  chemical,  and  explainable  by  the 
laws  of  chemical  attractions  and  repulsions,  with  their 
attendant  compositions  and  decompositions.  This  was 
not,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  carried  so  far  as  the 
other ;  for  no  one  ever  gravely  supposed  that  sensation, 
far  less  thought,  was  a  resiUt  of  chemical  action,  or  ven- 
tured to  recommend  alembics  and  crucibles,  with  sand- 
baths  and  fires,  as  appropriate  substitutes  for  the  old  and 
vulgar  process  of  thinking.  They  did  not  even  attempt, 
by  chemical  means,  to  give  sight  to  the  eye,  or  hearing 
to  the  ear,  as  had  been  partially  done  by  the  application 
of  mechanical  instruments;  but  in  so  far  as  what  may  be 
called  the  proper  functions  of  the  body,  those  which  de- 
velop its  organisation  and  preserve  it  in  a  living  and 
healthy  state,  were  concerned,  chemistry  was  the  rule  of 
action,  and  when  the  body  became  diseased,  chemistry 
was  the  grand  means  of  cure.  It  is  true,  that  a  mixer 
of  medicines  had  been  called  a  "  chemist"  before  this 
time ;  but  a  chemist,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term, 
means  one  who  is  possessed  of,  or  who  deals  in,  secrets  ; 
and  in  tlie  composition  of  medicines  there  are  some  real 
secrets,  and  many  more  which  belong  to  that  class  which 
are  most  safely  kept — those  in  which  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  revealed.  In  addition  to  these  two  general 
modes  of  endeavouring  to  explain  the  functions  of  the 
living  body  by  means  of  principles,  the  resistance  of 
which  forms  the  best  definition  of  life,  there  were  always 
minor  modes  of  a  transcendental  nature  (or  which  could 
not  be  reduced  to  any  principles)  breaking  in  still  farther 
to  confuse  a  subject  which  is  certain  at  all  times  to  claim 
much  attention,  but  which  has  at  no  time  been  explained, 
or  even  clearly  defined. 

Life,  that  which  puts  into  action  all  the  organs  and 
structure  of  the  ajjimal  body,  is  so  interesting  in  wild 
nature,  and  so  useful  in  domestication,  is  the  portion  of 
creation  which  all  are  most  desirous  of  understanding ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  any  other 
subject,  there  is  no  human  being,  learned  or  unlearned, 
that  has  not  thought  and  speculated  about  this  one. 

**  Who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd  ?" 

is  true,  not  only  when  we  consign  to  the  earth  the  mortal 
remains  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  but  of  our  own 
hvmg  bodies,  anAof  those  of  all  the  creatures  which  live 
around  us.  Hence,  be  it  as  crabbed  or  as  absurd  as  it 
may,  a  book  upon  the  functions  of  life,  and  more  espe- 
ciaUy  one  upon  the  functions  of  human  life,  is  sure  to 
find  readers,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he  who  pre- 
tends loudly  enough  to  cure  human  disease  is  sure  to  find 


encouragement,  be  his  knowledge  ever  so  limited,  and  his 
nostrums  ever  so  baneful.  This  universal  craving  might 
be,  and  no  doubt  was  intended  to  be,  one  of  the  great  in- 
lets of  knowledge;  but  unfortunately  it  is  just  as  greedy 
of  error;  and  hence,  as  is  the  case  with  all  those  which, 
under  proper  regulation,  are  capable  of  effecting  much 
good,  it  is  made  the  means  of  much  evil. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whether  the  pretender,  who  seeks 
merely  that  living  which  he  is  incapable  of  obtaining  by 
honest  industry,  or  the  man  of  science,  who  seeks  for 
fame  in  an  honourable  way,  has  done  the  most  mischief 
here.  The  latter  of  the  two  is  deeply  learned  in  the  laws 
of  matter,  and,  like  a  pedant  who  darkens  language, 
naturally  obscure  enough,  by  his  constant  efforts  to  show 
his  learning,  or  a  man  who  has  become  so  much  inured  to 
the  technicalities  of  his  craft,  that  he  speaks  in  an  un- 
known tongue  to  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  mi- 
nutiae of  that  craft — he  will  be  constantly  introducing  his 
mechanical  philosophy  and  his  chemistry,  whether  they 
are  consistent  with  the  subject  or  not. 

Chemistry,  in  that  form  which  admits  of  experiment, 
and  can  be  reduced  to  a  system  in  the  schools,  cannot  in 
any  way  help  to  explain  one  single  function  of  a  living 
animal.  Even  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
breathing,  the  result  is  a  chemical  result  certainly  ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  result  which  could  be  obtained  by  means  of 
a  common  chemical  experiment, — in  other  words,  a  pro- 
duct similar  to  that  which  results  from  the  process  of 
breathing  could  be  obtained  by  other  means;  but  the 
process  is  not  the  same,  and  we  dare  not  call  that  chemi- 
cal; it  is  similar  with  all  the  operations  which  are  carried 
on  in  the  living  body;  in  as  far  as  matter  is  put  in  mo- 
tion, they  are  mechanical ;  and  in  as  far  as  they  tend  to 
decompose  any  substance,  they  are  chemical;  but  the 
energy  by  which  these  are  accomplished  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other — it  is  physiological,  belongs  to  the 
living  state  only,  and  when  that  state  is  at  an  end,  it 
exists  no  more,  and  leaves  not  upon  matter  any  trace  of 
its  existence. — British  Cyclopedia. 

[Chemistry,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  is  taken  in  its 
strictly  material  or  physical  sense ;  but  there  is  a  che- 
mistry of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  which  is  subject  to 
the  same  invariable  laws.  The  power  of  mind  over  the 
stomacb  is  well  known ;  intense  study,  and  absorption  of 
mind,  almost  invariably  constipate  ;  whilst  anxiety,  fear, 
and  other  exciting  causes,  generally  relax  the  bowels. 
But  this  is  a  department  of  science  which  is  too  little 
known.  Men  have  been  too  much  of  materialists  in  their 
philosophy  ;  and  indeed,  to  such  excesses  have  they  gone 
in  this  soul-degrading  system,  that  it  has  become  quite 
fashionable  to  decry  imagination,  fancy,  &c.,  as  defor- 
mities in  the  human  constitution.  Every  excess,  how- 
ever, cures  itself;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  exclusive  ma- 
terialism is  well  nigh  at  its  height.  It  has  been  tried, 
and  found  wanting.  There  is  another  department  of 
nature,  besides  matter ;  another  chemistry,  besides  that 
of  the  furnace  and  the  crucible ;  other  medicines,  besides 
pills  and  powders,  and  such  like  nostrums  of  the  mate- 
rialists.— Ed.] 

THE  COMFORTABLE  OLD  TIMES. 

Speaking  of  the  increase  of  luxury,  HoUingshed  says : 
"  Neither  do  I  speak  this  in  reproach  of  any  man,  God 
is  my  judge;  but  to  show  that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  see 
how  God  has  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold 
how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  most 
excessive  prices,  we  do  yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and 
achieve  such  furniture  as  heretofore  has  been  impossible 
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there  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  re- 
main, which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellously 
altered  in  England  within  their  sound  remembrance.  One 
18,  the  multitude  of  chimnies  lately  erected;  whereas,  in 
their  young  days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so 
many,  in  most  uplandish  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious 
houses  and  manor-places  of  their  lords  always  excepted, 
and  peradventure  some  great  personage)  ;  but  each  made 
his  fire  against  a  reredosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined 
and  dressed  his  meat.  The  second  is  the  great  amend- 
ment of  lodging  :  for,  said  they,  our  fathers,  and  we  our- 
selves, have  lain  full  oft  upon  straw  pallettes  coveretl  only 
with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswaine  or  hop- 
harlots  (I  use  their  own  terms),  and  a  good  round  log 
under  their  head  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  it  were  so,  that 
the  father  or  the  good-man  of  the  house  kada  matress  or 
flock-bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head 
upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well  lotlged  as  the  lord 
of  the  town,  so  well  were  they  contented.  Pillows,  said 
they,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  childbed  ;  as 
for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them  it  was  well, 
for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them 
from  the  pricking  straws  that  oft  ran  through  the  canvas, 
and  rased  their  nardenetl  hides.  The  third  thing  they 
tell  of  is  the  exchange  of  treene  platter8.(80  called,  I  sup- 
pose, from  tree  or  wood)  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons 
into  silver  or  tin.  For  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  treene 
vessels  in  old  times,  that  a  man  should  hardly  find  four 
pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt) 
in  a  good  farmer's  house.  *  *  In  times  past,  men 
were  contented  to  dwell  in  houses  buikled  of  sallow,  wiL. 
low,  &c. ;  80  that  the  use  of  the  oak  was  in  a  manner  de- 
dicated wholly  unto  churches,  religious  houses,  princes' 
palaces,  navigation.  Sec. ;  but  now  sallow,  &c.,  are  re- 
jected, and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  r^arded  ;  and  yet 
see  the  change,  for  when  our  houses  wcra  buildetl  of  wiL. 
low,  then  had  we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houses 
are  con»e  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  ouly  become 
willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is 
a  sore  alteration.  In  these  ihc  courage  of  the  owner  was 
a  sufficient  defence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety ;  but  now 
the  assurance  of  ti\e  timber  must  defend  the  men  from 
robbing.  Now  have  we  many  chimnies ;  and  yet  our 
tenderlines  complain  of  rbeuuM,  catarrhs,  and  poses; 
then  had  we  none  but  reredosses,  and  our  heads  did  never 
adie.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  supposed  to 
be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  nouse,  so 
it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodinan 
and  his  family  from  the  quack  or  pose,  wherewith,  as 
then,  very  few  were  acquainted.  Our  pewterers  in  time 
past  employed  the  use  of  pewter  only  upon  dishes  and 
pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles  for  service ;  whereas,  now 
they  are  grown  Into  such  exquisite  cunning,  that  they  can 
in  manner  imitate  byi  nfusion  any  form  or  fashion  of 
Cup,  dish,  salt,  or  bowl,  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by 
goldsmith's  craft,  though  they  be  never  so  curious,  and 
very  artificial!^  forged.  In  some  places  beyond  the  sea, 
a  garnish  of  good  flat  English  pewter  (I  say  flat,  becanse 
dishes  and  platters  in  my  time  begin  to  be  maide  deep, 
aaA  like  basons,  and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for 
aanee  aad  keeping  the  meat  warm)  is  almost  esteemed  so 
precious  as  the  like  number  of  vessels  that  are  made  of 
fine  silver.  With  us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  students, 
do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to 
supper  at  five,  or  between  five  and  six  afternoon.  The 
merchants  dine  and  sup  seldom  before  twelve  at  noon 
and  six  at  night,  especially  in  London.  The  husband- 
men dine  also  at  high  noon,  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at 
seven  or  eight ;  but  out  of  term  in  our  universities  the 
scholars  dine  at  ten." 


Froissart  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  supped.  These 
hours  are  still  more  early.  It  is  hard  to  tell  why,  all  over 
the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the  hours 
become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amusements  that  push 
on  the  hours  gradually  .'*  or  are  the  people  of  fashion  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  nocturnal 
hours,  when  the  industrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to  rest  ? 
In  rude  ages,  men  have  few  amusements  or  occupations 
but  what  day-light  affords  them. — Hume. 

FINE  ARTS. 
We  love  the  fine  arts,  because  they  aretheori^nal  source 
of  refinement  in  morals.  Men  first  polish  rude  matter, 
then  they  pohsh  themselves,  tlien  they  refine  their  lan- 
guage, then  ideas,  and  then  actions :  this  is  the  simple 
career  of  Progress.  We  therefore  occasionally  amuse 
ourselves  with  a  peep  at  the  exhibitions  of  artists.  The 
water-colour  exhibitions  we  particularly  relish.  It  is  a 
department  of  art  which  is  quite  modern,  but  brought  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  favourite  child  of  imagination,  possessing  all  the 
beauties  of  contour,  of  proportion,  and  complexion,  with, 
out  the  power  and  the  sublimity,  of  manhooil.  A  few  days 
ago  we  were  much  pleased  with  a  novel  exhibition  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  iu  K^ent  Street,  called  Meadows's 
\'iew8.  There  are  four  dioramic  scenes ;  but  the  one 
which  particularly  attracted  our  fancy  was  the  conflagra> 
tion  sc^ie,  which  was  managed  by  aid  of  machinery  in  so 
ingenious  a  manner,  that  the  flame  and  tlie  smoke  wer» 
seen  to  move  with  a  delicacy  and  simplicity  whicli  had 
all  the  appearance  of  real  nature.  The  scene  commenced 
in  a  specKt  of  moonlight ;  by-and-by  the  fire  made  its 
appearance ;  and  as  it  increased,  the  Cathetiral,  Westmin. 
ster  Bridge,  &c..  whidi  had  previously  shone  dimly  and 
darkly  through  the  mist  of  midnight,  came  into  view,  and 
were  finally  illuminated  with  the  rich  rubicund  glow 
tliat  gleamed  froui  tlie  funeral  pile  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors. 


DIVISION  OF  LAUOLU. 

I  UAVK  known,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  coarse  wool  hau  im- 
ported from  Manchester  into  Philadelphja,  at  tliree  shil- 
lings sterling  each,  by  the  invoice.  1.  The  laad>owner 
fumiHhed  tlie  land  that  fetl  the  sheep.  2.  They  are  reared 
by  the  farmer.  3.  They  are  sheared  and  washed  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  this  operation.  V.  The  wool  is 
sorted.  5.  It  ia  boiled  with  a  little  \yt,  to  take  out  dirt 
and  grease.  6.  It  is  packe<i  up  for  sale,  and  sent  from 
the  mountains  of  Wales  to  Manchester.  7.  It  is  carded 
at  a  carding  machine.  8.  It  is  bowed  by  the  hat-maker, 
with  a  bow  made  for  the  purpose.  9.  It  is  crisped  by 
sulphuric  acid.  10.  It  is  felted  by  the  jouniejrman  hat- 
ter, who  in  occupied  in  felting  as  tlie  former  is  in  bowing. 
11.  It  is  sent  to  tne  dyer,  who  uses  gall-nuts  from  Aleppo, 
log- wood  from  the  Bay  of  Campcachy,  sulphate  of  iron 
from  the  coal  districts  of  England,  sulphate  of  copper 
from  Cornwall,  or  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  12.  It  is  glued 
and  stiffened.  13.  It  is  steamed  and  formed  on  a  block. 
It.  It  is  banded  and  lined.  1  j.  A  carpenter  makes  the 
ca.se  in  which  it  is  packed.  It  is  then  (Iti)  shipped  to  the 
foreign  port.  17.  The  merchant  importer  sells  it  and 
packs  it  off  to  the  inland  retailer,  who  (18)  furnishes  it, 
at  about  the  price  of  a  dollar,  to  the  wearer.  It  is  by  this 
division  of  laoour,  and  the  dexterity  thus  acquired,  that 
the  exporter  of  woollen  hats  can  obtain  a  mercantile  profit 
from  so  low  a  price. 

Eighteen  different  hands  were  employed,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  making  a  pin ;  not  oue  of  whom,  if  left  to  him. 
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self,  could  make  twenty  pins  a  day  ;  by  tliis  division  of 
labour,  and  the  tools  employed,  they  can  make  5,000  each 
per  day.  At  present,  an  engine  makes  64  every  minute. 
The  effect  of  labour-saving  machines  is  still  greater.  The 
machine  for  making  wool  cards,  that  for  making  cut  nails, 
and  the  machine  for  making  screws,  are  American  in- 
ventions ;  whose  operation  is  to  increase  the  product  of 
labour  one  thousand-fold.  A  piece  of  iron  wire,  put  into 
the  machine,  in  a  few  seconds  comes  out  a  screw,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  A  blacksmith  could  hardly  make  fifty  in 
a  day. — Cooper. 

PROTESTANT  INQUISITION. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  how  lightly  the  rack 
•was  employed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  founder  of 
our  Protestant  church,  than  the  following  story,  told  by 
Lord  Bacon  : — "  The  Queen  was  mightily  incensed 
against  Haywarde,  on  account  of  a  book  he  dedicated  to 
Lord  Essex,  being  a  story  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put  into  the 
people's  head's  boldness  and  faction.  She  said  she  had 
an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  find  any  places  in  if  that  might  be  drawn  witliin 
the  case  of  treason.  Whereto  I  answered.  For  treason, 
sure  I  found  none,  but  for  felony  very  many  ;  and  when 
her  majesty  hastily  asked  me  wherein,  I  told  her  the 
author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft,  for  he  had 
taken  most  of  the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and 
translated  them  into  English,  and  put  them  into  his  text. 
And  another  time,  when  the  queen  could  not  be  persua- 
ded that  it  was  his  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but 
that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author,  and  said  with 
great  indignation  that  she  would  have  him  racked  to  pro- 
duce his  author.  I  replied.  Nay,  Madam,  he  is  a  doctor  ; 
never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style ;  let  him  have 
pen,  ink,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue 
the  story  where  it  breaketh  off;  and  I  will  undertake,  by 
collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the  author 
or  not."  Thus,  says  Hume,  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's 
humanity,  or  rather  his  wit,  a  man  of  letters  had  been 
put  to  the  rack  for  a  most  innocent  performance.  His 
real  offence  was  his  dedicating  a  book  to  that  munificent 
patron  of  the  learned,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when 
this  nobleman  lay  under  her  Majesty's  displeasure. 

LINES 

ADDRESSED    TO    MARIA    M        -  . 

You  gave  me  a  braid  of  your  hair; 

I  impress'd  on  its  beauty  a  kiss ; 
Like  the  brow  whence  it  came,  it  was  fair  ;— 

But  I  want  not  such  tokens  as  this. 

A  remembrance  of  warmth  who  can  need. 

When  ensconced  near  the  bright  evening  fire  } 

In  the  full  glow  of  midsummer's  noon, 
A  token  of  light  who'd  require ,'' 

No  ! — my  mind  has  received  the  bright  stamp  ; 

'Tis  so  clear,  it  can  never  depart; — 
That  no  help  to  remembrance  I  want 

Is  told  in  each  pulse  of  my  heart. 

If  less  pure  or  less  full  were  my  love. 
Were  my  mind's  regard  of  thee  remiss  ; 

Then,  inert,  sluggish  fancy  to  move, 
I  might  look  for  such  tokens  as  this. 

F.  K.  H. 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Last  week,  when  the  Alpine  Philosopher  was  lecturing 
at  Castle-street,  it  was  objected  to  him  that  all  the  cures 
he  had  enumerated  were  performed  abroad  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  one  of  his  patients,  W.  F.,  wrote  us  a 
letter,  attesting  the  great  and  important  benefit  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  magnetic  treatment  of  our  friend. 
He  wished  us  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Shepherd ;  but 
we  consider  that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  us  to  make  the 
Shepherd  a  vehicle  for  testimonials  of  the  kind.  Those 
who  want  private  information  or  satisfaction  have  the 
address  of  the  tellurist.  We  have  to  do  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  science  only  ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
give  us  credit  for  not  showing  countenance  to  anything 
which  has  not  a  host  of  evidence  to  substantiate  its 
truth.  Many  years  ago  we  have  written  favourably  of 
animal  magnetism,  nor  have  we  any  authority  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  ;  since  even  the  first  French 
commission,  which  condemned  the  science,  candidly 
admitted  the  reality  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
magnetists. 

Many  private  letters  had  been  sent  to  our  office,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  which  we  had  to  send 
either  by  messenger  or  post ;  and  to  save  trouble  and 
expense,  he  requested  us  to  publish  his  address  at  the  end 
of  the  paper,  but  the  paper  being  filled  up  in  that  quar- 
ter, we  squeezed  it  in  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  without 
consideration.  This  we  regret,  for  we  wish  the  Shepherd 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  purely  scientific  paper,  and 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  air  of  individualism. 
Not  that  we  think  such  a  subject  as  animal  magnetism 
is  more  than  any  other  deserving  of  such  an  imputation  as 
this  ;  but  the  mercenary  and  deceptive  character  of  the 
present  age,  and  of  the  press  in  general,  has  created  such 
suspicions  in  the  public  mind,  that  an  honest  and  bene- 
volent man  cannot  act  with  sincerity,  from  the  pure  im- 
pulse of  a  generous  and  enlightened  nature,  without 
being  immediately  assailed  by  the  malignity,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  suspicion  of  those  very  men  who  boast  of  their 
superior  liberality. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country  readers,  however,  we  may 
state  that  the  Alpine  Philosopher  has  been  practising  for 
three  or  four  weeks  with  remarkable  success;  and  such 
is  the  favourable  testimony  we  have  received  of  the  effects 
of  the  manipulative  system,  that  we  have  resolved  to 
submit  ourselves  to  its  influence,  having  for  twelve 
months  past  been  very  deficient  in  bodily  health,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  our  private  studies. 

Next  week  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  of  our  own 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  23rd  inst,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence ; 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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II. 


We  shall  now,  for  the  sake  of  embodying  the  great  uni- 
versal principles  which  we  have  been  inculcating  in  this 
work,  collect  them  together  in  a8  short  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible. This  we  do  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  step  to  a  com- 
pendium or  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  universalism, 
■which  we  shall  bring  fortli  at  a  future  period. 

Wecarry  our  readers  forward  by  little  and  little ;  "here 
a  little  and  there  a  little ;"  not  in  that  systematic  and  for- 
mal manner  which  we  would  have  adopted  had  we  been 
publi slung  a  volume  upon  the  subject,  but  administering 
only  such  gentle  purges,  or  such  nutritive  aliments,  as 
we  thought  our  patients  were  able  to  bear.  We  know 
the  prejudices  we  have  to  encounter,  both  in  the  religious 
and  inftdel  world,  and  therefore  we  have  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  such  precautions  as  should  not  violently 
offend  the  extremes  of  either  party  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  say,  that  we  have  succeeded  at  least  in  gaining  the  ear 
of  both  extremes,  and  picking  up  many  eager  and  diligent 
readers  of  the  Shepherd  from  tlie  very  ultras  of  both  parties. 

The  first  great  and  universal  truth  to  which  we  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  is  tlie  unity  of  Nature. 
I. 

1 .  The  univerte  it  one  and  indivmble. 

The  meaning  of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  whole 
universe  is  connected  by  one  great  uniting  principle,  or 
power :  you  may  call  it  what  you  will — gravitation,  at- 
traction, chemical  action,  mind,  or  matter — we  won't  dis- 
pute with  you  about  words, — they  are  but  wind,  as 
Dean  Swift  says,  after  all ;  and  Cio<l  and  Nature  are  de- 
signated by  as  many  different  names  as  there  arc  sects 
and  opinions,  dialects  and  languages,  amongst  men. 

2.  The  universe,  though  one  and  indivi^ibfe,  containt 
vfithiu  itself  Ote  spirit  of  antagonism,  or  action  and  reaction. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  bipolar  principle,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  motion.  Were  it  not  for  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  the  solar  system, 
tlierc  could  be  no  revolution  of  the  planets  around  the 
sun ;  without  the  centrifugal  force,  they  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  and  without  the  centri- 
petal, they  would  entirely  abandon  it,  and  fly  off  at  a 
tangent  from  their  orbits.  These  two  forces  are  the  bi- 
polar principle  of  nature — the  positive  and  negative. 
3.  Bff  meam  of  these  tu.'o  principles,  acting  reciprocally 

upon  each  other,  effects  are  produced,  to  which  we  give  the 

names  of  solidity  {^nuitter)  and  motion. 

These  tliree  propositions  constitute  a  general  analysis 

of  the  universe.     We  now  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 

specify  two  distinct  phenomena  in  the  universe,  namely, 

nutter  and  mind. 


4.  The  most  simple  apparent  {far  it  is  tiot  real)  division 
of  universal  nature  is  that  of  fxnoer  and  matter. 

If  matter  consists  of  atoms,  or  particles,  exercising  an 
influence  on  each  other,  there  must  be  a  power  between 
the  particles  which  is  not  matter.  Power  and  matter  are 
conditionally  distinct ;  notwithstanding,  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said  that  power  belongs  unto  matter,  or  is  a 
property  of  matter  ;  but  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  that  matter  belongs  unto  power,  or  is  a  property  of 
power.  The  existence  of  atoms  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
but  the  existence  of  a  universal  power  is  self-evident. 

5.  If  matter  be  one  thing,  and  power  another,  power  is 
what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  spirit,  or  mind. 

6.  Thi*  power— spirit,  or  mind— is  universal,  infinite, 
eternal. 

If  not  universal,  there  must  be  some  places  in  the  uni- 
verse where  there  is  no  motion,  no  weight,  no  pressure, 
hardness,  action,  or  reaction. 

7.  This  power  l*  intellectual,  sensitive,  conscious. 

If  not,  there  could  be  no  action  and  reaction  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  by  physical  contact  that  motion  is  produced. 
The  particles  of  matter  do  not  touch  each  other,  but  they 
exercise  an  influence  on  each  other,  even  as  the  sun 
and  earth,  which  are  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  asunder, 
mutually  affect  each  other.  If  not  by  physical  contact, 
therefore,  motion  must  be  produced  by  metaphysical^ 
that  is,  mental  contact. 

fi.  Power,  if  either,  is  the  original,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
the  priticiple  of  action.  Matter  resolves  itself  into  power, 
or  is  n  spiritual  compound. 

In  other  words,  matter  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  universal  power.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  a  time 
when  there  was  no  matter,  than  a  time  when  there  was 
no  power  ;  for  if  there  was  no  power,  matter  could  never 
move  ;  but  if  there  was  power,  it  could  generate  matter. 

9.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  tJtal  matter  and  power 
are  coeternal. 

If  not,  then  there  was  a  time  when  power  did  not  act, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  there  was  no  power  at  all. 
This  is  an  absurdity,  for  it  supposes  an  eternity  of  being, 
in  which  an  active  and  inexhaustible  power  remained  per- 
fectly inactive. 

10.  Pwter,  bring  bipolar,  or  two-fold,  communicate  the 
same  character  to  matter  as  its  visible  representative. 

Hence  matter  attracts  and  repels  by  virtue  of  the  bi. 
polar  power.  This  causes  the  materialist  to  imagine  that 
matter  is  the  original  existence  ;  like  the  Protestant,  he 
gives  the  ascendancy  to  the  gross  lump.  The  spiritualist, 
like  the  Catholic,  gires  the  ascendancy  to  power.    We 
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regard  them  as  an  infinite  pair,  spirit  being  male,  and 
possessing  the  active  nature ;  matter  being  female,  taken 
out  of  the  side  of  spirit,  like  Eve  out  of  Adam,  and  pos- 
sessing corresponding  qualities,  but  of  a  passive  nature  ; 
hence,  the  laws  of  the  material  and  spiritual  or  mental 
world,  bear  a  perfect  analogy  to  each  other. 
III. 

1 1 .  Universal  Nature  being  bipolar  or  sexual,  particular 
or  individual  Nature  is  organised  after  the  original  model. 

Hence,  plants  and  animals  and  chemical  agents  are  all 
male  and  female,  .or  positive  and  negative;  in  other 
words,  •'  made  in  the  image  of  God." 

12.  The  individual,  or  finite  being,  lives  in  the  infinite, 
and  the  infinite  in  the  finite. 

Hence,  Universal  Nature,  or  God,  comprehends  all 
existence,  as  Jesus  Christ  says — "  I,  father,  am  in  thee, 
and  thou  in  me ;"  for  this  reason  we  have  two  nervoxis 
systems,  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary ;  the  former 
is  moved  by  what  we  call  our  own  individual  will,  the 
latter  by  the  universal  will ;  hence  the  actions  of  som- 
nambulists, and  the  involuntary  dreams  and  visions  of 
the  mind,  are  the  immediate  productions  of  the  universal 
mind  acting  witli  the  body,  according  to  the  unalterable 
laws  of  the  bipolar  power.  Thus  people  fooUshly  talk  of 
indigestion  producing  dreams  and  visions,  and  think  they 
solve  all  difficulties  in  such  a  slovenly  manner  ;  even  the 
Christians  talk  so,  although,  by  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
they  reduce  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  wrought  by 
dreams  and  visions,  to  a  mere  bodily  disease  or  disorder 
of  the  stomach.  What  is  disease  but  a  principle  of  life, 
producing  certain  sensations  of  pain  to  the  individual, 
but  doing  no  ii\jury  to  universal  Nature  ?  It  is  God  in 
his  character  of  painful  experience.  The  actions  of  wak- 
ing life  are  the  union  of  God  and  man,  or  tlie  involuntary 
and  voluntary,  the  universal  and  individual  Nature. 
IV. 

13.  Jn  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  a  state  (^com- 
parative perfection  and  ultimate  enjoyment,  evil  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  good. 

This  is  evident  from  the  simple  fact  that  man  must  be 
ignorant  before  he  is  wise,  and  Evil  is  the  natural  child  of 
Ignorance ;  in  other  words,  man  must  fall,  then  rise 
again.  In  this  simple  truth  is  contained  the  doctrine  of 
the  fall  and  the  redemption  of  man. 

14.  God  first  leads  men  into  orror,  and  afterwojrds  into 
truth. 

This  not  only  corresponds  with  the  history  of  all  th© 
sciences,  which  have  always  commenced  in  gross  delu- 
lusion,  but  with  religion  itself,  and  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  sacred  and  mystical  writers,  who  represent 
God  as  bUndfolding  the  world,  until  they  have  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  the  experience  of  evil,  to  enable  them 
to  understiand  their  own  and  universal  nature  :  without 
this  experience  they  would  be  irrational,  i.  e.  brutes. 
.  15.  TH  literal  truth  of  any  doctrine  or  system  qf  religion 
cannot  be  deinonstrated  by  prophecies,  miracles,  dreams, 
visiori^,  or  ajngelic  missiQ^jf.  tl/mgh  these  may  demomjiftite 
\ts  cdivinity.,  .  .  .,;  ,-,     - 

This  foiiows  as  a  noceasajry  corollary  from  thr  above, 
fpr  divinity  and  trnth  arei  upt  synonymous.  Thus  Na- 
^tt|^  d^cdv.es  us;  ajo^V QHN'^^-^  says  he  sends  us  de- 


lusions, witli  prophecies  and  miracles  to  confirm  them. 
This  is  necessary  to  cultivate  beason,  and  ultimately 
enthrone  it  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  Judge  of  all. 

16.  The  absurdity,  falsehood,  or  cruelty  of  any  temporary 
system,  can  never  prove  that  if  is  not  of  God  ;  and  no  eter~ 
nal  system  can  be  absurd,  false,  or  cruel. 

17.  The  infidel,  therefore,  cannot  confound  the  believer, 
nor  the  believer  the  infidel. 

18.  The  same  spirit  which  raises  up,  also  destroys; 
hence  Judaism  was  transformed  to  Christianity,  and  Chris^ 
tianity  must  evaporate  into  universalism. 

19.  Universalism  is  the  doctrine  of  universal  life,  in 
opposition  to  atheism  or  universal  death,  in  opposition  to 
deism  and  every  species  of  old  religion,  which  are  only 
atheism  in  disguise,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  God  as 
distinct  from  Natui'e,  and  Nature  going  on  without  the 
interference  of  God. 

If  any  portion  of  Nature  can  act  without  God,  why 
not  the  whole.''  The  man  who  acknowledges  or  main 
tains  that  any  occurrence  which  takes  place  is  not  of 
God,  is  an  atheist  in  the  tendency  of  his  principles  ;  so 
are  all  the  disciples  of  the  old  world  ;  they  are  the  sons 
of  Atheism ;  they  know  not  God ;  God  is  universal 
Being — Jehovah — I  am — the  living  God. 

Let  our  readers  chew  tlie  cud  upon  these  propositions. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

LETTERS  ON    TELLURISM,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

LETTER   XIII. 

*'  Ante  omnia  sciendnm  est  quod  sit  quaedam,  inter  celestia  afqtift 
terrestria,  inter  ipsa  elcmenta  simplicia,  sympathia  ot  antipathia, 
quoddam  odium  et  amicitia." — Fludd. 

Before  every  thing,  you  must  know  that  there  exists  a  kind  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  hs^tred  and  love,  between  the  hea- 
venly and  the  terrestrial  borfies  ;  indeed,  betweeu  the  simple  ele- 
ments themselves. 

Telluhism  may  be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect ; 
namely,  as  the  science  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Nature, 
or  as  the  application  of  this  science  to  the  purposes  of 
maintaining  and  prolonging,  or  restoring,  health. 

To-day  we  sliall  take  a  review  of  the  application  of 
tellurism  to  these  important  objects. 

If  health  be  the  harmony  of  the  principles  of  life,  it  is 
evident  that  none  can  obtain  this  desideratum,  but  he  who 
has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  action  and  reaction, 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  the  heavenly  and  terrestrial 
bodies,  and  of  the  elements.  Astrology,  pjiysioloy,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  form  parts  of  this  science, 
which  is  tlie  living  or  uniting  principle  of  them  all. 

But,  alas  I  what  avails  all  knowledge,  when  the  v;hole  " 
of  mankind  seems  to  conspire  against  the  possibility  of 
putting  it  into  practice  !  The  whole  frame  of  society,  by 
day  and  by  night,  counteracts  the  wise  plans  of  Nature. 
Our  mode  of  living  and  working  ;  our  food,  our  drink,^ 
our  mode  of  dressing ;  all  our  arrangements  are  a  con. 
tinioal  reversion  of  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Eight  parts  out  of  ten  among  the  inhabitants  of  Loiv- 
don,  for  instance,  over-work  themselves,  and  destroy 
their  constitution  by  unwholesome  food,  poisonous  drinke; 
and  filthy  habits.     There  are  in  this  wide  metropolis  t» 
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warm  baths  for  the  middling  and  lower  classes ;  and  such 
is  the  want  of  care  which  they  themselves  show  for  health, 
that  some  pledge  from  week  to  week  their  Sunday  ap- 
parel to  procure  unwholesome  bererages ;  others  deprive 
themselves  of  wholesome  food  to  get  showy  dresses,  or  to 
frequent  the  playhouses ;  and  none  think  for  a  moment 
of  sparing  a  trifle  to  procure  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children  the  benefits  of  bathing  ! 

finvy,  anxiety,  and  rivalry,  engender  passions  which 
act  worse  than  arsenic  upon  the  human  frame.  Nervous 
disease.?,  consumptions,  liver  complaints,  and  many  of  the 
disorders  which  afflict  the  fair  sex,  arc  caused  cither  by 
their  undreni,  or  by  the  fashionable  folly  of  compressing 
their  chest,  lungs,  and  other  noble  organs,  in  tljat  satan- 
jiic  contrivance  called  ilays. 

Instead  of  procuring  digestion  by  exercise  and  a  pro- 
per chet,  the  digestive  power  is  impaired  by  intemperance 
and  by  purgatives. 

Nature  has  appointed  the  great  luminary  to  call  us  to 
oar  labours,  and  has  spread  over  us  tlie  veil  of  night  to 
invite  us  to  rest.  We  have  reversed  this  order  ;  and  we 
sleep  away  the  best  part  of  the  day,  in  order  to  rerel  be- 
yond the  midnight  hour. 

The  tellurist,  in  order  to  remedy  these  erilt,  denumds 
sew  eodal  arrangements.  He  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  names,  and  forms  of  governments — he  knows  that 
all  these  forms  are  but  deceptions.  He  claims  an  order 
of  things  suitable  to  the  happiness  of  all  the  members  of 
tbe  human  family.  Even  u  the  one  sun  shines  over  all 
pJanta,  at  as  the  elements  give  their  mite  towards  the 
sasteiiaa>ce*of  all  living  beings,  to  each  according  to  its 
WMrta  and  functions  ;  even  so  the  products  of  tlie  earth, 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  health,  ought  to  be  rationally 
distributed  among  the  human  race. 

What  should  we  say  if  a  gardener  should  water  but  a 
few  plants  in  his  nursery,  leaving  the  many  to  wither 
from  want  of  water ;  or  if  he  should  only  cultivate  the 
few  that  bring  no  fruit,  and  leave  the  others,  that  bear 
the  choicest  fruits,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
sky,  and  to  the  native  barrenness  of  a  sandy  soil  ?  But  do 
the  governors  of  tlie  family  of  mankind  act  otherwise? 

The  many  are  citlicr  starving  or  suffering  for  want  of 
proper  arrangements ;  the  few  are  pampered  in  luxuriant 
plenty. 

Yet  nature  avenges  these  wrongs.  The  most  loath- 
some diseases  pay  ho  respect  to  the  enclosures  of  the  ridi. 
They  cannot  be  fenced  off  from  the  palaces  and  villas  of 
the  rich,  hkc  ragged  misery.  They  enter  amidst  the 
noisy  routs  and  the  pompous  banquets ;  and  gout,  tic 
doloureux,  migrane,  scrofula,  consumption,  mental  dis- 
ease, dropsy,  and  other  loathsome  disorders,  do  not  spare 
those  who  boast  of  princely  blood,  or  millions  of  hoarded 
pelf. 

To  prolong  life,  to  maintain  health,  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  demand  imijossibilities.  The  tellurist 
must  then,  for  the  present  generation,  confine  himself  to 
tbe  most  arduous  task,  which  is  to  conquer  diseases. 

Yet  not  all  diseases  will  obey  his  magic  spell.  Some- 
times he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tbe  problematic, 
fallacious  administration  of  drugs.  However,  in  this  de- 
partraent  he  will  never  poison  his  patients.    The  heroic 


powerful  medicines  are  entirely  bani^ed  from  his  treat- 
ment. His  maxim  is  rather  to  allow  nature  to  work  by 
itself,  than  to  dare  to  bring  about  violent  revolutimis  in 
the  human  frame. 

But  for  some  diseases  tellurism  is  the  only  sure  and 
certain  remedy.  AU  nervous  diseases,  even  those  which 
affect  the  mind,  or  impair  the  use  of  the  organs  of  sen* 
sation,  are  absolutely  under  his  control. 

In  such  diseases,  if  they  are  not  of  long  standing  ;  if 
nature  has  not  entirely  been  killed  by  previous  ill-treat' 
ment,  the  cure  is  certain.  In  those  of  long  standing,  and 
those  in  which  medical  skill  has  been  useless,  the  only 
hope  of  recovery,  or  at  least  of  improvement,  is  afforded 
in  tellurism. 

Equally  powerful  and  certain  is  the  cure  of  all  recent 
diseases  which  depend  on  obstructions,  hemorrhages,  or 
suppressions  of  periodical  evacuations ;  in  short,  in  all 
diseases  known  uuder  the  name  of  female  complaints,  in 
scrofula,  and  the  many  disorders  depending  on  it.  /|y 

In  all  chronic  and  comphcated  diseases,  tellurism  CMh 
be  of  paramount  utiUty,  particularly  if  its  influence  can 
produce  somnambulism. 

Some  great  authors  have  recommended  this  treatment 
in  acute  iliseases,  even  in  incipient  consumption,  and 
pleurisy,  and  fevers.  The  Alpine  Philosopher,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  them.  £tdi«r  the  natural  course  of 
the  disease  '\t  slow ;  in  this  ease  nagnetism,  by  giving 
more  energy  to  the  whole  system,  can  accelerate  the  course 
of  the  disease.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  action  of  mag. 
netism  being  generally  slow,  it  is  unable  to  check  the 
natural  rapidity  of  the  disease. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  has  now  under  his  treatment 
a  great  number  of  cases  of  nervous  and  other  disonlers, 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  telluric  power,  the  result 
of  which  he  will  make  known  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  few  exceptions,  all  his  patients  are  long 
sufferers,  and  their  diseases  have  been  treated  for  several 
years  without  success  by  the  most  eminent  men  ;  where- 
fore his  trial  is  the  unfairest  in  the  world.  He  has  not 
only  to  battle  against  the  disorders  of  nature,  but  also 
against  the  failures  and  mistakes  of  the  doctors.  Yet 
upon  the  whole  he  is  sure  that  tbe  results  will  be  favour- 
able. 

And  now,  farewell,  gentle  reader !  Whilst  thundering 
against  the  disorders  brought  on  by  thwarting  nature, 
the  preacher  himself  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  siimer. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  lamp  the  light 
that  enables  him  to  write  tliese  hnes.  It  is  three  o'clock—* 
past  midnight.     Gentle  reader,  farewell ! 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

REVOLUTION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  R.  Whallby.     Piibtuhed  by  Heywood,  Manehesttr, 

This  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  glories  in  the  name 
of  atheist,  and  uses  all  the  arguments  he  can  muster  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  universal  intelUgence  in  Nature  ; 
that  the  source  of  intelligence  is  not  intellectual,  the 
source  of  life  is  not  alive,  and  the  source  of  sensation 
not  sensitive;  that  chaos  rules  the  universe;  that 
there  is  no  plan,  no  system,    no  design,  no  ultimate 
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purpose  or  end  in  view.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
dead  materialism. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  written  expressly  on 
purpose  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  universal  death,  with  the 
exception  of  the  animalcules,  which  we  call  men  and 
brutes,  who  have  been  brought  into  being  by  what  the 
author  calls  "  circumstances,"  a  most  convenient  word 
for  puzzling  a  jury ;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  circumstances,  and  especially 
*•'  intellectual  circumstances."  "  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  universal  intelligence,"  he  says,  "  because  intelli- 
gence is  the  result  of  ideas."  Is  it  not  also  the  cause  of 
ideas?  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  being  endowed 
with  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power."  Why? 
because  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  says  our  author  ; 
■and  he  is  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  this  stale  argu- 
ment is  brought  forward  by  himself  for  the  first  time ! 
There  never  was  an  atheist  since  time  began  who  did  not 
use  it.  He  says,  if  a  universal  spirit  existed,  there 
covdd  be  no  space!  if  no  space,  no  motion!  and  more- 
over, there  can  be  no  universal  spirit,  "  because  modern 
chemistry  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  [allX existing 
substance  is  originally  and  essentially  the  same."  But 
modern  chemistry  cannot  determine  whether  that  sub- 
stance is  spirit  or  matter ;  for  notwithstanding  all  that 
our  author  says  about  atoms,  he  cannot  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  one  of  them ;  and  when  he  has  demonstrated 
their  existence,  he  has  only  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
his  own  reasoning ;  for  if  matter  consists  of  atoms,  the 
space  between  them  must  consist  of  power  to  move 
the  atoms,  and  what  is  power  but  spirit  ? 

"  Nature,"  he  says,  page  26,  "is  not  a  substance /' 
2Uid  in  page  33,  he  says  "  Whatever  does  exist  must  be 
a  substance  at  all  events  ;"  consequently  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  nature:  this  is  infidelity  with  a  vengeance  ! 
However,  he  says  that  every  sensible  person  knows 
*•  that  matter  exists,"  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  a  ma- 
terialist. He  says  that  this  matter  has  six  properties, 
but  "  these  properties  are  not  natural  properties,  not 
produced  by  nature';  not  circumstantial,  but  necessarily 
existing — coefernal  with  the  atoms." 

"  Nature  is  not  a  substance  of  any  kind,  but  the 
aggregate  of  powers,  properties,  or  qualities  which  arise 
from  substance."  He  might  as  well  have  said  Nature  is 
not  God,  but  the  aggregate  of  powers,  properties,  or  qua- 
lities which  arise  from  God. 

"  Matter  moves  of  itself,  by  virtue  of  the  difference  of 
bulk  or  configuration  of  the  atoms," — "  Heterogeneity  is 
in  general  the  cause  of  motion ;"  but  how  one  atom 
knows  that  another  atom  is  of  a  diflferent  sex,  species,  or 
form,  he  informs  us  not ;  and  experience  certainly  does 
not  show  that  difference  of  form  produces  motion. 

After  attempting  to  reduce  all  nature  to  a  system  of 
universal  death  and  infinite  stupidity,  he  then  informs 
us  how  this  infinitely  stupid  mass  or  congeries  of  atoms 
conglomerated  together  and  made  the  sun,  whilst  other 
atoms,  equally  stupid,  but  of  a  darker  and  more  opaque 
nature  {nebulosities),  held  also  public  meetings,  and 
created  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets.  After  that, 
this  huge  lubberly  mass  of  uncreated  idiots  (atoms), 
not  content  with  their  state  of  unconsciousness,  or  rather 


without  being  able  to  act  otherwise,  arranged  themselves 
by  certain  ramifications  into  certain  forms,  and  produced 
vegetables,  and  animals,  &c.,  and  thus  individual  con- 
sciousness and  intelligence  began.  Before  this  took 
place  the  earth  was  at  one  time  in  a  sort  of  puddle,  or 
mud,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the  elements  produced  a 
strong  intestine  heat,  which  caused  evaporation  and  soli- 
dity by  degrees.  During  this  process  the  various  ele- 
ments of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c.,"  must  have  met 
and  combined  with  each  other  in  every  possible  variable 
proportion,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing organic  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable." 
They  could  not  possibly  fail ;  but  you  must  give  the 
puddle  credit  for  not  having  the  least  intention  to  create 
men,  beasts,  and  fishes.  The  creation  of  these  beings 
only  took  place  by  "  circumstances."  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly fail  to  take  place.  When  a  man  arose  out  of  the: 
puddle,  a  woman  could  not  possibly  fail  to  follow  him. 
It  is  natural  for  women  to  follow  men.  If  a  woman 
arose  first,  a  man  could  not  possibly  fail  to  come  after. 
It  is  natural  for  men  to  follow  women.  And  it  is  quite 
as  clear  that  those  two  must  be  sexually  organised  and 
fitted  for  each  other  by  the  law  of  infinite  and  eternal 
stupidity,  which  is  the  universal  law  of  atheistical  na- 
ture. In  fine.  Nature,  according  to  this  zealous  mate- 
rialist, is  an  infinite,  eternal,  unteachable,  and  brainless 
blockhead,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  rolling,  and  clash- 
ing, and  blundering,  and  mangling,  with  unwearied 
activity  ;  but,  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, occasionally  bringing  forth  an  infinitely  com- 
plicated piece  of  living  and  intellectual  machinery, 
which  macliinery,  by  a  still  more  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  is  always  male  and  female,  and  capa- 
ble of  bringing  forth  its  own  likeness  for  ever,  under  the 
divine,  and  unconscious,  and  unintellectual  providence  of 
unfathomable  ignorance  and  heterogeneity. 

^^'ell,  admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  what  can  the 
author  make  of  it  ?  His  chief  aim  is  to  enlighten  the 
world,  and  consequently  to  destroy  all  religions,  all  ideas 
of  a  God,  and  all  hope  of  a  future  state.  But  how  can 
his  system  effect  this  ?  He  does  not  inform  us  ;  for  it  is 
quite  as  possible  for  heterogeneity  to  produce  invisible 
material  beings  (such  as  angels,  ghosts,  goblins,  and 
fairies)  as  visible  ones ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  for 
heterogeneity  to  prolong  our  existence  in  the  solar  or  in- 
visible world,  as  to  bring  us  into  telluric  existence;  and 
it  is  quite  as  possible  for  heterogeneity  to  prophe.^y  and 
make  revelations,  by  means  of  visions  and  audible 
voices,  from  unknown  causes,  as  it  is  to  produce  sensa 
tion,  volition,  and  judgment,  and  therefore  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  the  author's  system  that  religions  are  false; 
for  even  their  confusion,  contradiction,  and  chaos  are  an 
insurmountable  argument  in  their  favour,  and  show  that 
the  great  principle  of  heterogeneity  has  been  at  work 
amongst  them,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  fail  of 
bringing  forth  truth,  both  in  prophecy,  doctrine,  and 
miracle ;  for  as  the  elements  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
&c.,in  the  material  puddle,  could  not  possibly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing men  and  women;  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
elements  of  mysticism  in  the  intellectual  puddle  of  the 
human  mind  could  not  possibly  fail  of  bringing  forth  a 
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divine  revelation  of  futurity,  nay,  could  not  possibly  fail 
of  producing  such  a  man  as  Jesus  Clirist,  not  a  doer  of 
miracles,  but  only  a  doer  of  works  which  required  a 
little  more  than  common  of  the  principle  of  "  hetero- 
geneity." In  fine,  we  think  this  doctrine  of  heterogeneity 
agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
but  the  author,  from  some  aversion  to  the  priests,  which 
he  himself  knows  best  how  to  account  for,  seems  bent 
against  this  charitable  and  liberal  application  of  his 
system. 

The  book  itself  is  a  curiosity.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently a  diligent  and  thinking  man,  fond  of  knowledge, 
and  eager  in  its  acquisition ;  his  motives  are,  no  doubt, 
good,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  his  views  of  nature  are  neces- 
sary for  the  regeneration  of  society.  But  we  are  pretty 
sure  that  human  nature  will  resist  for  ever  the  philosophy 
of  universal  death.  It  is  a  species  of  suicide,  a  moral  and 
intellectual  suicide,  and  it  is  not  more  wonderful  that 
some  should  be  guilty  of  it  than  that  some  should  be 
guilty  of  physical  suicide ;  but  these  "  some"  are  and  ever 
will  be  rarities  and  exceptions  to  the  bulk  of  humanity. 

The  author  terms  his  work  the  Revolution  of  Philo- 
sophy; but  it  is  only  the  old  French  materialism,  which 
is  far  beyond  its  prime,  and  is  fast  decaying.  The 
French  themselves  are  rapidly  deserting  it;  but  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  progress  that  it  should 
make  its  last  effort  in  Manchester,  which  is  the  end  of 
the  line  of  progress  westward,  and  the  great  emporium 
of  mechanical  philosophy,  alias  materialism.  In  London 
we  believe  it  is  past  its  meridian.  It  give*  no  satisfac- 
faction ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  facts,  a  sort  of  sand-bed,  whose 
particles  may  lie  well  enough  together  if  not  disturbed, 
but  the  least  puff'  of  wind  will  scatter  them  abroad. 

As  for  this  philosophy  of  atoms,  it  is  a  mere  supersti- 
tion; tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  an  atom.  It  is  only  the 
creature  of  the  fantastic  and  whirling  brain  of  the  mate- 
rialist. Matter  is  merely  the  principle  of  repulsion  or 
solidity  in  the  infinite  mind,  the  n^ative  or  female  spirit 
of  universal  Deity,  which  unites  with  the  male  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  modes  and  degrees,  and  produces  a  cor- 
responding variety  of  forms  and  organi!<ations.  It  is  all 
resolvable  into  pure  spirit,  or  mind  ;  yet  still  it  has  a  real 
existence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mind  itself,  or  a  peculiar  ma- 
nifestation of  mind,  just  as  ice  is  a  manifestation  of  gas. 
Young  has  very  correctly  described  the  universe  of  the 
materialist  as  a  "  universe  of  dust;"  and  how  that  dust 
contrives  to  move  without  an  immaterial  power  between 
the  particle?,  neither  Whallejr  nor  his  school  have  ever 
pretended  to  describe. 


to  THE  EDITOR. 

Dkar  Shephkrd, — .Vs  you  are  not  one  of  thobe  who 
reject  authority  entirely, — allowing  it  its  due  weight,  but 
no  more  than  its  due  weight, — I  send  you  chapter  and 
Terse  from  the  writings  of  a  great  modern,  as  a  make- 
weight to  the  facts  adduced  by  the  Alpine  Philosopher 
from  bis  own  experience — if  they  require  any  make- 
weight. My  author  is  Gottfried  Rcinhold  Treviranus, 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  name,  among  mo- 


dern physiologists;    and  the  passage  is  translated   from 
his  Biohgie,  vol.  v.,  p.  392.     Gottingen,  1818. 

March  13,  1835.  NO  BARKER. 

TRANSLATION    FROM    TREVIRANUS. 

"  It  is  known  (from  Pechlin's  reports  among  others) 
that  the  influence  of  certain  toucnings  by  one  human 
being  of  another  has  been  observed.  Mesmer  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  discovered  that  this  influence 
principally  exerts  itself  when  the  person  to  be  magnetised 
is  stroked  with  the  hands,  by  the  manipulator,  from  the 
forehead  down  towards  the  peripherous  ends  of  the  nerves. 
This  passing  along  of  the  hands  is  more  eftective  than 
simply  touching  on  isolated  spots.  In  cases  in  which  a 
strong  pretlisposition  for  animal  magnetism  exists,  the 
very  imposition  of  hands,  or  even  the  mere  living  together 
of  certain  persons,  can  produce  all  the  phenomena  of 
somnambulism.  I  have  had  a  case,  in  which  a  young 
girl  oi  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  all  other  respects  sound 
and  strong,  was  suddenly  seized,  in  the  period  of  her 
menstruations,  with  spannodic  attacks,  and  fell  by  de- 
grees  into  somnambulism  of  the  highest  degree,  for  eight 
days  uninterruptedlv,  without  my  having  attempted  to 
do  more  than  pai^s  the  flat  of  my  hand  over  her  nerves 
once  each  time,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days  during  the 
commencement  of  her  illness.  But  still  somnambulism 
is  but  a  rare  effect  of  magnetism.  Usually,  after  the  ap- 
plications of  the  magnetic  treatment,  follow  fever  symp- 
toms, during  which  certain  evacuations  that  had  been 
suppressed,  particularly  the  monthly  ones,  resume  their 
course." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sin, — Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  have  sent  another 
trifle  from  H.  C.  J.,  being  a  few  hypotheses  drawn  up 
in  favour  of  the  human  soul's  existence,  (independent  of 
the  books  called  divine  revelation,^  and  likewise  an 
auxiliary  to  the  articles  of  rational  faith  that  appeared 
in  the  .^AepAerrf  of  Saturday,  March  7. 

Hypnfheitt  to  prof*  fhe  human  umil' a  future  e.rutence. 

1 .  That  as  organisation  of  whatever  kind  is  equally 
within  the  power  of  the  deity,  that  of  spirit  must  of  force 
be  so ;  and  that,  from  the  subtility  and  activity  of  its 
component  partti,  it  raust,  when  organised,  be  of  all  others 
the  most  coercive. 

2.  That,  from  the  well-known  properties  of  air,  such 
a  spiritual  agent  would  be  capaole  of  contraction  or 
dilatation  to  any  conceivable  degree. 

3.  That,  from  our  experimental  knowledge  of  heat  and 
light,  its  pervasive  and  dissolvent  powers  would  literally 
have  no  limits  but  such  as  were  assigned  it  by  the  eter- 
nal organiser. 

I.  That  from  the  astonishing  velocity  of  the  sun's  rays, 
its  activity  may  be  fully  conceived. 

5.  That  from  the  possible  retluction  of  almost  every 
substance  to  vapour,  or  gaj,  and  from  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  that  spirit  we  call  air,  in  the  process  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  ansimilution  and  accretion,  it  an. 
pears  highly  probable  that  both  spirit  and  matter  are  in 
a  mutual  and  constant  state  of  conversion  each  to  other. 

6.  That  the  same  as&imilativc  power  which  can,  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  species,  increase  a  scarcely 
visible  embryo  to  the  enormous  volume  of  the  cedar,  or 
the  leviathan,  sufficiently  suggests  the  impartability  of 
such  a  power  to  a  spiritual  agent  as  &houhl  enable  it,  by 
a  like  assimilation,  either  to  increase  or  contract  its  figure 
to  whatever  astonishing  and  irresistible  dimensions  its 
creator  might  be  pleased  to  restrict  it. 
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That  all  this  is  possible,  no  man  who  philosophically 
contemplates  the  many  permanent  wonders  of  nature  will 
hesitate  one  moment  to  believe.  Therefore,  its  essence 
proves  a  divine  power,  and  the  human  soul's  existence. 
And,  as  analogy  is,  in  the  solution  of  mathematical 
problems,  not  barely  admissible,  but  often  conclusive, 
I  have  drawn  the  aforesaid  inferences  from  analogical 
comparisons ;  but,  as  every  man  is  not  a  philosopher, 
I  will  endeavour  to  elucidateand  exemplify  some  of  the 
articles  of  this  hypothesis. 

That  the  solidity  of  any  substance  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  no  impediment  to  its  convertibility  into  spirit,  is 
sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  reduction  of  gold  to  such 
tenuity  as  to  rise  in  vapour  or  gas  in  the  alembic,  or  by 
its  mere  solution  in  its  own  dissolvent,  where  the  preci- 
pitate becomes  (from  saturation  with  the  nitrous  acid) 
far  more  inflammable  and  explosive  than  even  gunpowder 
itself;  that  this  is  again  reducible  to  its  metallic  state,  is 
but  a  corroborative  of  the  fifth  article  of  these  hypotheses. 
And  that  the  hardest  substances  are  equally  reducible  to 
spirit,  has,  by  the  late  experiments  on  the  inflammability 
of  the  diamond,  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Nay  more, 
they  have  been  proved  to  consist  of  a  pidogiston,  so  en- 
tirely pure  and  penetrative,  as  totally  to  pervade  the  pores 
even  of  glass,  and,  in  one  sense,  to  exceed  in  subtility  the 
particles  even  of  light — the  glass  through  which  it  was 
evaporated  being  opaque. 

To  object,  that  an  organised  and  animated  spirit,  com- 
posed of  such  materials,  would,  by  its  combustible  active 
qualities,  be  applicable  only  to  irresistible  and  immediate 
destruction,  will  be  of  but  slight  availment  to  the  perti- 
nacious ingenuity  of  the  sceptic.  A  spirit  equally  active, 
forcible,  and  pervasive,  is  not  only  producible  by  the 
most  simple  process  of  the  electrician,  but  it  is  with  the 
like  facility  conveyable  into  our  bodies,  which  for  any 
given  time  may  serve  it  as  a  common  conduit,  with  such 
perfect  security  and  inoffensiveness  as  even  to  elude  all 
consciousness  of  its  being  there.  H.  C,  J. 

ON  PRAYER. 

Why  should  we  pray  to  God  most  high. 
Omniscient  Lord  of  earth  and  sky  ? 
Our  ev'ry  want  does  he  not  know  ? 
Or  are  his  kind  compassions  slow .'' 
Must  we  then  importune  and  tease. 
And  cringe,  and  fawn,  before  %ve  please  ? 
Can  God  enjoy  the  groan,  the  tear. 
Fit  only  for  the  despot's  ear  ? 
To  God  our  wants  why  should  we  tell. 
When  we  are  sure  he  knows  them  well  ? 
To  grant  them,  will  he  still  delay. 
Unless  we  sigh,  and  groan,  and  pray  ? 
If  God  be  so  supremely  kind. 
Unchangeable  in  deed  and  mind. 
Why  vainly,  impiously,  try 
To  change  the  monarch  of  the  sky  ? 
The  Jew,  he  prays  that  God  would  bless 
His  chosen  people  with  his  grace. 
He  prays  that  Israel's  seed,  may  be 
As  sands  encircling  yonder  sea  ; 
That  Christians  who  have  gone  astray. 
And  wander'd  in  a  dangerous  way. 
May  all  to  Jacob's  God  return, 
And  deeply  their  transgressions  mourn. 
Then  Jacob's  God  will  take  them  in. 
And  purge  them  from  their  deadly  sin. 
The  Turk  devoutly,  humbly  cries 
Befwe  the  Ruler  of  the  skies ; 


That  God  is  one,  and  great 's  his  view. 

And  iSIahomet  his  prophet  true. 

He  prays  that  God  this  faith  would  spread. 

And  make  the  Alcoran  be  read ; 

The  world  its  sacred  truths  embrace. 

Or  perish  all  the  sceptic  race. 

The  Hindoo  and  the  Brahmin  pray 

That  all  may  of  the  Shaster  say, 

"  Thou  art  alone  the  book  divine. 

In  which  true  faith  and  doctrine  shine." 

Our  king,  our  nobles,  clergy,  pray 

That  God  our  enemies  may  slay  ; 

Whilst  Frenchmen  and  their  clergy  cry. 

That  Britons  may  from  Frenchmen  fly. 

Good  Catholics  sincerely  pray 

Their  Holy  Church  may  win  its  way ; 

That  heretics  of  every  nation 

Believe  in  transubstantiation. 

Whilst  Protestants  the  Lord  implore. 

That  he  would  slay  the  Scarlet  Whore, 

And  end  her  horrid,  barbarous  reign. 

Of  deeds  of  blood,  and  martyrs  slain. 

All  godly,  pious  people  pray 

The  Lord  to  keep  them  in  his  way ; 

Lest  he  their  welfare  should  forget, 

Or  at  their  silence  take  the  pet. 

Now  all  these  fervent,  holy  prayers 

Enter  the  great  Jehovah's  ears. 

To  graut  them  all,  were  he  to  try. 

Would  puzzle  the  Ruler  of  the  sky. 

If  we  our  various  duties  do. 

Love  justice,  wickedness  eschew. 

The  God  of  justice  and  of  love 

Such  conduct  surely  will  approve. 

Is  he  not  humblest,  wisest,  best. 

Who  lets  the  Sovereign  Ruler  rest  ? 

Who  thinks  his  plans  so  wise,  so  high. 

That  he  can't  mend  them  if  he  try  } 

A  North  Wind. 
[True  prayer  is  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  providence  of 
God.     Therefore  the  Apostle  says  "  Pray  always  ;  pray 
without  ceasing."    That  is,  live  in  confidence,  and  repose 
upon  the  Universal  Mind. — ^Eo.J 

MADEMOISELLE  SALIGNAC, 

Of  Xaintonge,  lost  her  sight  when  only  two  years  old, 
her  mother  having  been  advised  to  lay  pigeons'  blood  on 
her  eyes,  to  preserve  them  in  the  small-pox ;  whereas,  so 
far  from  answering  the  end,  it  eat  into  them  :  Nature, 
however,  may  be  said  to  have  compensated  for  that  un- 
happy mistake,  by  beauty  of  person,  sweetness  of  temper, 
vivacity  of  genius,  quickness  of  conception,  and  many 
talents  which  certainly  much  softened  her  misfortune. 
She  played  at  revertis  without  any  direction,  and  often 
faster  than  others  of  the  party  :  she  first  prepared  the 
two  packs  allotted  to  her,  pricking  them  in  several  parts, 
yet  so  imperceptibly  that  the  closest  inspection  could 
scarcely  discover  her  indexes ;  every  party  she  altered 
them,  and  they  were  known  only  to  her :  she  sorted  the 
suits,  and  arranged  the  cards  in  their  proper  sequence, 
with  the  same  precision,  and  nearly  the  same  facility,  as 
they  who  have  their  sight.  All  she  required  of  those 
who  played  with  her  was  to  name  every  card  as  it  was 
played  ;  and  these  she  retained  so  exactly,  that  she  per- 
formed some  notable  strokes  at  revertis,  such  as  showed 
a  great  combination  and  strong  memory.  A  very  won- 
derful circumstance  was,  that  she  learned  to  read  and 
•write  j  for  she  regularly  corresponded  with  her  elder  bro- 
ther, whom  some  mercantile  affairs  had  called  to  Bour- 
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deaux ;  from  her  hand  he  received  an  exact  account  of 
every  thing  that  concerned  them.  The  mode  adopted 
by  her  friends  in  writing  to  her  was  to  use  no  ink,  but 
the  letters  were  pricked  down  on  the  paper ;  and,  by  the 
delicacy  of  her  touch,  feeling  each  letter,  she  followed 
them  successively,  and  read  every  word  with  her  fingers' 
ends.  A  person  scratched,  with  the  point  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  on  a  card.  Mademoiselle  de  Salignuc  est  forte 
amiable ;  she  fluently  read  it,  yet  the  letters  were  small, 
and  very  ill-shaped.  In  writing,  she  made  use  of  a  pen- 
cil, as  she  could  not  know  when  her  pen  was  dry ;  her 
guide  on  tlie  paper  was  a  small  thin  ruler  of  the  breadth 
of  her  writing.  On  finishing  a  letter,  she  wettetl  it, 
which  fixed  the  traces  of  the  pencil,  so  that  they  were 
not  obscured  or  effaced  ;  then  she  proceeded  to  fold  and 
seal  it,  and  write  the  direction,  all  by  her  own  addresji, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  person.  Her 
writing  was  very  straight,  well  cut,  and  the  spelling  no 
less  correct.  To  reach  this  singular  mechanism  required 
such  a  subject,  and  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her  mother, 
who,  accustoming  her  daughter  to  feel  letters  cut  out  on 
cards  or  pasteboard,  brought  her  to  distinguish  an  A  from 
a  B,  and  thus  the  whole  alphabet,  an<l  afterwards  to  spell 
words,  then,  by  the  remembrance  of  tlie  shape  of  the 
letters,  to  delineate  them  on  paper ;  and  lastly,  to  arrange 
them,  so  as  to  form  words  and  sentences.  She  learnt, 
and  almost  by  herself,  to  play  on  the  guitar,  sufficiently 
for  her  little  companions  to  dance  by,  and  had  even  cen. 
trived  a  way  of  pricking  down  her  tunes  as  an  assistance 
to  her  memory  ;  but,  being  at  Paris  with  her  father  and 
mother,  a  music.master  taught  her  in  the  common 
method,  observing  the  way  used  in  writing  to  the  young 
lady  by  pricking,  and,  to  distinguish  the  whites,  they 
were  made  larger.  She  learnt  to  sing ;  and  so  acute  were 
her  organs,  that  in  singing  a  tune,  though  new  to  her, 
she  was  able  to  name  the  notes  for  them  to  be  pricked 
down  whilst  einging ;  she  even  told  the  movement  of 
them.  In  figure  dances,  she  acquitted  herself  extremely 
well ;  and,  in  a  minuet,  with  inimitable  ease  and  grace- 
fulness. She  was  very  clever  in  the  works  of  her  sex, 
having  made  a  silk  and  silver  purse,  wrought  in  knotted 
points  on  a  wooden  mould.  She  tewed  perfectly  well  ; 
and,  in  her  works,  she  tlircailid  her  needles  for  herself, 
however  small.  She  never  failed  telling,  by  the  touch, 
the  exact  hour  and  mimite  by  her  watch. 

PRINTING. 

BKroRH  the  art  of  printing,  books  were  of  incredible 
price.  From  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century  many 
bishops  could  not  read,  and  kings  were  scarcely  aWe  to 
sign  their  names ;  and  hence  the  use  of  Kcals  and  sealing. 
These  were  the  ages  in  which  superstition,  witchcraft, 
and  priestcraft  obtained  so  universal  an  ascendancy. 
From  ^00  to  1«00,  all  learning  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Chinese. 

Copying  was,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  a  protluctive  em- 
ployment ;  but  it  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  who  copied  chiefly  theology. 

A  good  copy  of  the  Bible,  on  vellum,  employed  two 
years,  and  the  works  of  cither  of  the  fathers  still  more 
time.  Jerome  states,  that  he  had  ruined  himself  in  buy- 
ing a  co})y  of  the  works  of  Origen.  Of  course,  copiers 
altered  and  vitiated,  corrected  the  language,  interpoIate<l, 
&c.,  according  to  their  honesty,  taste,  faith,  or  party ; 
and  hence  the  endless  rmurovenqes  among  critics  and 
tlioologians  about  wor.  s,  and  paragraphs.     It 

tJiuH  appeared  that,  at  t,  i  .  il  of  Nice,  in  .Vii,  there 
were  two  hundred  varied  versions  of  the  adopted  Evafi- 


gelists,  and  fifty-four  several  Gospels  preserve<lin  various 
Christian  communities,  but  so  scarce  that  no  Roman  his- 
torian or  writer  appeared  to  have  seen  any  of  them. 

Some  writers  give  the  invention  of  printing  to  Gut- 
tenberg,  of  Mayence  ;  wliile  others  ascribe  it  to  Faust, 
(often  called  Dr.  Faustus),  of  the  same  city ;  and 
others,  to  Lawrence  Koster,  of  Haerlem.  The  copyists 
made  so  great  a  clamour,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris 
at  first,  to  oblige  them,  caused  all  printed  books  to  be 
seized. 

The  first  printed  books  were  trifling  hymns  and  psal- 
ters, with  images  of  saints,  and,  being  printed  only  on 
one  side,  the  leaves  were  pasted  back  to  back.  One  of 
the  first  was  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  of  forty  leaves,  which, 
pasted  together,  made  twenty.  An  entire  Psalter  was 
printed,  in  14.57,  by  Faust  and  Schoiffer  ;  and  a  Bible, 
in  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves,  in  moveable  types, 
was  printed  at  Mentz,  between  1450  and  1455 ;  but  the 
most  important  part  of  the  invention  (that  of  moveable 
types)  is  uncertain,  l)oth  as  to  name  and  date.  The  first 
cnaracters  were  Gothic ;  and  Roman  tvpe  was  first  used 
in  1467. 

Printing  by  blocks  was  an  extension  of  the  art  of  seal- 
engraving,  which  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
broad  seals.  The  first  printed  sheets  were  worked  only 
on  one  side  the  paper,  and  the  impressions  produced  by  a 
plane  and  mallet.  The  ordinary  printing  press  was  first 
made  by  Bleau,  at  Amsterdam  ;  in  England,  the  first 
types  were  cast  by  Caslon,  in  17'i().  The  printing-ma- 
chine was  first  suggestet!  by  Nicholson,  in  1790,  and  per- 
fected by  Koenig.  Stereotype  printing  was  U8e«l  in  Hol- 
land, daring  the  last  century.  The  rollers  for  inking  the 
types  wai  nie  suggestion  also  of  Nicholson.  Stereotype 
printing  was  introduced  into  London,  by  Wilson,  in 
lft04.  The  last-adopted  improvements  have  been  the 
Stanhope  press,  and  tne  Columbian  press. 

Caxton  was  the  first  Knglish  printer,  and  his  printing- 
office  was  in  the  C!hapter -house  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  learnt  the  art  in  Cierniany,  and  was  liberally  pa- 
tronised in  England.  The  first  book  printed  by  Caxton 
was  in  1471,  and  bore  for  its  title,  "  Willynm  Ca,rton'a 
Jiectitfci  f>f  tkf.  m&tnryn  of  Troy,  by  Raotil  h  Fetire." 
While  tilt    TV'  liled,  a  copy  was  knocked 

down,  by  '^s. — Million  of  Fart». 

TO  (MR  READERS. 

According  to  promiee  we  give  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Alpine  PMIoaopher's  letters,  which  he  has 
now  finished,  although  he  does  not  mean  to  forsake  the 

Slir/ihcril.  l)\it  to  -i\i  ;is  nci'a.sioii.il  disquisitions  on  other 
inter  We  prefer  the  name 

of  tin  M.   ;<  I  hirism,  inasmuch  aa 

it  is  more  ^HSMMive,  and  ooa^  r  idea  of  the  na- 

ture of  the'iaJKitoimi  :  but  e\.  ahet  is  itself  de- 

fective, inasmu^  a«  "  lu:  n.a^;iicti$missomctime>i 

employed  to  facilitn I  ition.     But  the  nianipula> 

tive  department  oul  1  to  be  distinguished  by  the 

name  of  Human  M.i  i'ne. 

Since  wi'  our  Read^     —    '-.ve  for  tlie 

first  time  ^  of  soninn  in  a  young: 

woman,  a  pancni  i.i  «ur  friend's,  ^sn-,  ...i^  to  ill  at  the 
commencement  of  last  week  that  she  conld  not  leave  her 
home,  and  is  now,  acconling  to  her  own  testimony,  out 
of  the  list  of  invalids.  On  the  fifth  day  she  was  thrown 
into  the  crisis,  and  spoke  with  difficulty  ;  saying  she 
would  be  better  on  Sunday  at  six  oVlotk.  At  that  hour 
we  w6nt  to  the  Doctor's  House,  ard  witnessed  the  treat- 
ment from  die  commenceraent.  The  patient  heaved  con- 
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siderably  with  her  breast,  waved  her  head  and  rolled  her 
eyes,  and  called  twice  for  magnetic  water,  of  which  she 
drank  freely,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was  fast 
asleep.  The  Doctor  asked  if  she  would  see  any  of  his 
patients.  She  said  she  had  no  objection,  but  did  not 
thiuk  she  could  say  much.  One  woman  was  brought  in 
who  is  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  has  lost  the  use  of 
speech.  The  soranambuhst  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and 
asked,  "  what  is  wrong  with  this  woman  .>"  The  Doctor 
said,  "  Paralysed."  "  Oh,  I  see  !  Ah  !  you'll  get  better  ; 
I  know  you'll  get  better."  She  was  asked  when.  She 
replied,  "  Two  months ;  you'll  recover  the  use  of  your 
speech."  Another  patient  then  silently  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  she  said,  "  Whose  hand  is  this— a  gentleman  ? 
He  has  got  a  nervous  complaint.  You  also  will  get  bet- 
ter," &c.  This  is  the  substance,  though  not  all  the  par- 
ticulars, of  what  we  saw  and  heard.  The  woman's  hus- 
band was  present  at  the  operation,  and  confessed  he  had 
always  ridiculed  the  subject  till  he  had  seen  it  verified. 

This  ocular  testimony  does  not  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  science,  which  is  too  reasonable,  when  candidly 
examined,  to  be  entirely  rejected  ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  not  diposetl  to  give  it  such  an  exclusive  share 
of  our  attachment  as  entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  other 
medical  treatment.  We  are  universalists,  and  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  both  physical  and  metaphysical  treatment ; 
both  external  and  internal  applications;  both  gentle  ner- 
vous excitement,  and  active  vigorous  muscular  exercise  ; 
but  each  of  these  remedies  ought  to  be  used  on  their  own 
proper  occasions,  and  therefore  the  professors  of  the  heal- 
ing art  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  each.  Our  present  physicians  are  mere  mate- 
rialists, and  therefore  their  science  is  merely  experimental, 
and  in  many  cases  destructive  of  life  and  health. 

Human  Magnetism  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to 
the  irritabiHly  of  the  nervous  system.  A  person  exhausted 
with  disease  is  more  susceptible  than  a  convalescent ;  but 
a  person  naturally  nervous  and  sensitive  is  always  easily 
affected  by  the  treatment.  This  circumstance  has  caused 
the  sneering  materialists  of  Uie  old  school  to  raise  their 
usual  cry  of  "  Imagination  I"  as  if  this  despised  and  per- 
secuted faculty  of  the  human  mind  was  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  respectability  of  every  science  with  which  it 
is  connected.  But  what  is  this  imagination,  but  sensitive- 
ness? and  what  is  sensitiveness,  but  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression ?  and  what  is  susceptibility  of  impression,  but 
common  feeling,  which  always  operates  by  means  of  the 
nervous  system?  Consequently  pleasure  and  pain  are  ima- 
gination, because  they  are  nervous  excitement,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasoning  of  our  wise  materialists,  must  be 
bolh  a  delusion. 

It  matters  not  to  us  whether  the  physic  be  solid'matter 
©r  mere  imagination,  provided  it  be  effective:  when  ef- 
fective, it  is  real;  when  not  effective,  it  is  merely  imagina- 
tive, even  though  administered  in  a  regular  bolus  of  pur- 
gative materialism ;  and  every  physician  skilled  in  liis 
art  ought  to  enquire  and  to  know  to  Avhich  of  these  two 
species  of  medicines  he  ought  to  resort,  and  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  most  beneficially  appHed. 

All  men  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  mental  and  bodily  medicine,  and  that  a 
drug  is  of  the  latter  description.  There  is  no  bodily 
.  medicine,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  all  mental,  because 
it  cannot  operate  upon  a  dead  man.  But  there  is  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  medicine.  The  positive  acts  directly 
upon  the  mind,  by  the  nerves  of  volition  ;  and  the  nega- 
tive, such  as  pills,  powders,  &c.,  acts  directly  upon 
the  mind  by  the  involuntary  nerves.  The  old  medical 
science  confines  itself  exclusively  to  the  latter;  magneu 
isiB  employs  the  former,  but  does  not  exclude  the  latter; 


it  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a  revolution  in  medicine, 
by  giving  the  ascendancy  to  the  positive  over  the  nega- 
tive treatment. 

Our  readers  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  importance  at- 
tachable to  this  question,  in  bringing  about  an  important 
physiological  reformation;  but  we  shall  not  press  them 
too  hard  at  present,  but  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
from  Francis  Corbaux,  Esq.)  of  ^\'^inchelsea,  a  magni- 
tist,  who  published,  in  1819,  a  translation  of  a  work  on 
the  Sentient  Faculty,  by  the  Count  de  Redern,  in  which 
the  Count  makes  frequent  allusion  to  magnetism.  Cor- 
baux himself  was  (perhaps  is)  a  magnetical  practitioner. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  abuses  of  the  science  by 
men  of  vain  pretensions,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  Demainauduc, 
who  destroyed  its  respectability  by  the  air  of  mystery 
and  secrecy  under  which  he  veiled  it,  Mr.  Corbaux 
writes  as  follows: 

"  Partly  from  exaggerated  pretensions  in  the  early  mag- 
netists,  and  partly  from  soiue  mistaken  notion  of  injury 
to  the  medical  interest,  the  body  of  medical  men  in  Eng- 
land have  long  resisted  the  invitation  to  take  the  mag- 
netic practice  into  their  own  hands,  which  would  un- 
questionably have  been  the  better  course.  They  now  la- 
bour under  the  unconquerable  difficulty  of  openly  retract- 
ing an  opinion  once  inconsiderately  maintained.  The 
far  greater  number  are  still  destitute  of  information  upon 
the  subject,  but  not  the  less  reluctant  to  confess  ignorance. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  many  choose 
to  remain  silent,  though  now  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  magnetic  action,  and  of  its  sanitary  properties  ;  whilst 
many  others  conceive  themselves  too  old,  either  to  learn, 
or,  what  is  yet  more  repugnant,  to  unlearn  ;  and  some, 
more  liberally  disposed,  are  prevented  by  apathy  only 
from  venturing  beyond  the  pale  of  classical  systems, 
awaiting  some  new  and  extraneous  impulsion.  It  is 
therefore  too  late  to  expect  that  the  important  benefits  of 
human  magnetism  will  be  proclaimed  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  class  of  men  by  whom  Harvey  and  Jenner 
have  been  persecuted  and  reviled.  It  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  public,  only,  that  conviction  can  now  be 
brought  home  to  them,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  be 
put  to  shame." 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  muat  remember  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  opi~ 

nions  of  correspondents,  nor  extracts. 
We  have  not  room  to  answer  W.  L.  this  week. 
Tha  articles  on  Astrology  we  did  not  mean  to  continue;  but 

if  our  correspondents  at  Woolwich  have  any  enquiries  to 

make,  they  may  send  tliem.     We  admire  the  principles  of 

the  science. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lkcturb 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  30th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mb.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle,  street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  doctrine  of 
universalism  ;  an  outline  which  agrees  both  with  science 
and  revelation,  and  on  that  account  well  calculated  to 
form  a  conciliatory  medium  of  intercourse  between  the 
contending  extremes  of  society.  But  we  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  very  sanguine  expectations  at  present. 
Some  new  stimulus  must  be  given  to  the  public  mind  be- 
fore it  can  devote  its  attention  to  subjects  of  such  gene- 
ral and  all-engrossing  interest. 

We  shall  give  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  com- 
pend  of  the  system  at  a  future  period,  when  our  readers 
have  well-digested  the  first  nineteen  propositions ;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile  we  shall  shortly  discuss  the  important 
question — What  is  the  moral  law  of  God  and  Nature  ? 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Moses,  the  moral  law  is  the 
only  portion  which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  spirituaii. 
zation :  the  rest  have  been  metamorphosed  into  types 
and  allegories,  shadows,  and  such  like  visionary  and 
temporary  vanities ;  but  tlie  moral  law  is  considered 
binding  at  this  very  day.  This  is  of  itself  a  type,  to  show 
us  that  tlie  moral  law  of  Nature  alone  is  eternal  and  im- 
perishable. It  runs  down  through  the  course  of  time, 
and  survives  the  overthrow  of  all  mystic  ceremonies. 
And  what  is  this  moral  law  ?  and  is  it  also  not  capable  of 
refinement  as  well  ais  the  rest,  and  destined  to  assume  a 
new  and  more  spiritual  character  as  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization advances  ? 

Yes ;  this  also  is  changed  as  well  as  the  m t ;  but  the 
epoch  of  its  change  is  the  commencement  of  the  new 
world,  and  the  termination  of  the  old.  The  moral  law 
of  the  ten  commandments  is  an  eternal  and  perfect  law ; 
and  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  society  lasts,  it  ought 
to  be  enforced  in  its  literal  and  most  obvious  sense. 
■Whilst  exclusiveness  and  individuality  of  property  and 
interest  continue,  all  the  restrictions  of  the  moral  law  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  order  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
industry  in  the  world.  Were  it  literally  kept  even  now, 
there  would  be  little  of  that  sectarian  rancour  and  ani- 
mosity experienced,  wliich  desecrate  the  temples  dedi- 
cated to  C^,  and  consecrated  for  the  purposes  of  mo- 
raUzing  the  people.  The  breach  of  the  second  command- 
ment has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  rehgious  divisions 
of  the  human  mind.  The  local  gotis,  the  personified 
gods,  the  images,  whether  dead  or  alive,  of  wood,  of 
ttone,  or  of  flesh  and  bone,  or  of  pure  spirit,  all  on  ac- 
count of  their  partial  and  finite  character,  as  comprehend- 
ing merely  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  existence,  are  the 
chief  reason  why  men  uow  abhor  and  persecute  c«ch 


other,  because  the  objects  of  their  respective  worships 
happen  to  be  different.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  break  the 
second  commandment  ?  Is  it  the  Christian  ?  He  wor. 
ships  the  image  of  Go<l.  Is  it  the  deist  ?  He  worships 
only  the  spirit  of  Nature,  abstract  from  Nature  itself.  Is 
it  the  infidel .''  He  worships  Nature  alone,  abstract  from 
the  spirit  that  gives  it  life,  and  organizes  the  universal 
fabric  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  the  universalist  alone 
who  keeps  the  second  commandment ;  for  he  alone  re- 
frains from|rending  into  separate  parts  the  infinite  and  in. 
divisible  God. 

The  obssrvaace  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  as  neces. 
sary  for  the  peace  of  society  as  that  of  the  other.  One 
day  of  rest  out  of  seven  is  not  too  much  either  for  man  or 
for  beast.  The  Sabbath  ought  to  be  celebrated  as  a  day 
of  universal  repose  for  all  the  eons  and  daughters  of  in- 
duatry.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  legislative  enactments 
to  force  the  poor  from  pursuing  such  employments  as 
may  be  essentially  necessary  for  supplying  their  natural 
wants,  or  to  make  restrictive  laws  against  travellers  and 
coach-drivers.  This  is  merely  abusing  the  spirit  of  mo- 
rality by  a  hypocritical  pretence  of  keeping  the  letter  of 
the  commandment.  If  the  spirit  of  the  commandment 
be  despised  by  those  in  whose  power  it  lies  to  recommend 
and  establish  the  practical  obedience  by  their  example 
alone,  no  tyrannical  system  of  police  administration,  in 
curtailing  the  liberty,  and  restraining  the  provident  in- 
dustry of  the  poor,  can  ever  produce  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  desecration  and  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  commandment  is  simple :  Do  no  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant, 
nor  Uiy  maid-servant.  Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible, 
and  nothing  more  reasonable  ;  and  nothing,  at  the  same 
time,  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  the  commandment 
has  never  yet  been  kept.  It  must  be  kept,  however  ;  and 
the  very  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  the  fana- 
tical Sabbath-bill  Uw-mskers  will  ultimately  bring  forth 
a  voluntary  emancipation  of  the  jlomestic  slave  from  the 
relucunt  hands  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  super- 
vulgar  Ufe,  who  now  deign  not  to  soil  even  one  of  their 
fingers  in  performing  the  simple  duty  of  merely  serving 
themselves. 

A  Sabbath  bill  can  never  be  put  into  execution,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  those  secUrian  fire-brands,  whose 
spirituality  exhibits  itself  in  anything  but  the  spirit  of  the 
commandment  they  profess  to  revere.  Let  them  dismiss 
their  servants  on  a  Sunday  ;  let  them  persuade  or  insist 
upon  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy  doing  the  same  ;  let  them 
give  leisure  to  their  horses,  and  condescend  to  lower 
themselves  for  one  day  of  the  week  to  a  level  with  the 
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rest  of  mankind;  cook  theirown  food,  and  brush  their  own 
shoes,  »nd  do  any  other  menialoffice  which  their  own  bodily 
comfort  requires ;  and  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the 
inferior  gentry  and  middle  classes  will  voluntarily  follow 
their  example,  and  universal  relief  will  be  obtained  for 
all,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  precept.  All  this  might 
be  effected  without  any  legislation.  Custom  and  public 
opinion  are  more  powerful  than  law;  fashion  is  superior 
to  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  there  is  quite  as  much  good 
sense  yet  left  behind  in  the  people  of  England  as  to  con- 
vince them  at  once  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  such 
a  day  of  release.  This,  which  is  actually  the  true 
method  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  would  be  considered 
sacrilege  and  impiety  by  the  Sabbath-bill  gentlemen,  and 
ths  disciples  of  the  old  school  of  sanctification.  They 
keep  their  servants  at  work  to  prevent  them  from  amusing 
themselves  in  the  fields,  or  gossiping  with  one  another; 
the  latter  evil  being  supposed  much  greater  than  the 
former,  although  the  commandment  never  once  alludes 
to  it:  they  consider  themselves  divinely  authorised  to 
commit  a  flagrant  breach  of  a  positive  statute,  in  order  to 
withhold  the  opportunity  of  committing  a  breach  of  an 
imaginary  statute. 

It  was  by  such  twisting  and  commenting  as  this  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  old  got  rid  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  second  commandment  cast  in  the  way  of  their  images 
and  idolatrous  worsliip.  There  is  no  obstacle  too  great 
for  a  priest,  no  troop  too  formidable^  no  wall  too  high. 
"By  thee,"  says  David,  "I  have  run  through  a  troop, 
and  by  my  God  I  have  leaped  over  a  wall."  David  is 
but  a  sample  of  all  the  rest ;  they  have  all  been  admirable 
leapers.  If  the  spirit  of  a  commandment  is  any  way 
troublesome  to  keep,  or  revolting  to  flesh  and  blood,  they 
make  a  spring  by  die  grace  of  God  assisting  them,  and 
leap  over  it  in  a  twinkhng,  and  soothe  their  conscience 
by  paying  due  deference  to  the  letter  of  tlie  command- 
ment. If,  however,  the  letter  be  troublesome,  it  requires 
only  another  spring,  and  over  they  go,  their  wit  never 
failing  them  for  a  suitable  excuse  and  a  learned  apology, 
from  the  practice  of  the  fathers,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  divines.  They  are  at  no  loss  for  authorities  ; 
and  the  next  generation  will  be  much  less  so,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  have  all  the  authority  of  the  fathers  as  a  primary 
foundation,  and  the  authority  of  the  present  school  of  the 
saints  in  addition  ;  and  thus,  if  they  continue  to  pursue 
this  system  of  authorities,  they  will  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem of  disobetlience,  by  dint  of  pure  learning  and  faith- 
ful quotation. 

The  teaching  of  the  parsons  is  shamefully  corrupt. 
The  world  has  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law; 
and  they  have  either  led  the  world  astray,  or  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  by  it.  In  either  case,  they  are  false 
teachers  and  unfaithful  stewards ;  they  are  set  up  as  mo- 
ral instructors,  and  it  is  expected  from  them  that  they 
should  inculcate  at  least  the  principles  of  the  morality 
which  they  profess  to  acknowledge  as  a  standard.  These, 
however,  they  have  invariably  kept  secret ;  they  teach  no 
better  morals  than  are  taught  by  every  ordinary  indus- 
trious and  honest  mechanic  or  tradesman,  and  they  prac- 
tise no  better  than  is  practised  by  the  infidel  and  the 
blasphemer.    The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  infinitely  su- 


perior to  the  morality  of  either  churchman  or  dissenter  ; 
it  is  the  morality  of  a  perfect  system  of  brotherhood,  a 
system  of  mutual  help  and  mutual  instruction;  of  a  system 
which  says,  "  love  one  another,  help  one  another,  instruct 
one  another."  But  the  morahty  of  the  priest  is  merely 
the  essence  of  the  morality  of  this  world  of  division, 
which  separates  the  interests  of  famiUes  and  individuals, 
and  makes  the  stage  of  life  an  arena  of  never-ending  strife. 
As  for  the  morality  of  Nature,  it  is  anything  or  no- 
thing. Nature  is  as  bad  and  as  good  as  you  please  to 
make  her ;  hence  her  laws  are  both  evil  and  good ;  and 
it  is  not  the  question  with  us  wliat  is  the  moral  law  of 
Nature,  but  what  is  the  moral  law  of  good  Nature  ?  The 
character  of  the  moral  law  is  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  intellectual  advancement  of  mankind.  In  s 
state  of  rudeness,  ignorance,  and  barbarism,  the  law  is 
equally  rude,  and,  enforced  by  barbarous  punishments  ; 
it  becomes  less  and  less  corporeal  in  its  administration  as 
the  mind  becomes  enlightened ;  but  there  cannot  be  any 
definite  period  at  which  the  one  system  shall  cease  and 
the  other  commence.  There  is  no  determinate  line  of 
distinction  between  good  and  evil ;  they  are  merely  com- 
parative ;  what  is  good  to  one  age  is  bad  to  another ;  that 
which  gives  pleasure  to  the  child  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
adult.  That  which  confers  the  greatest  amount  of  hap- 
piness is  best ;  but  the  morality  of  the  wise  is  too  refined 
for  the  foolish,  and  the  pleasures  of  barbarians,  the  pas- 
times of  the  illiterate  and  unpolished  throng,  are  equally 
averse  from  the  nature  of  the  philosopher.  Whilst  men 
diflPer  in  degrees  of  polish,  there  can  be  no  general  system 
of  moraUty.  Unity  of  opinion,  equaUty  of  education, 
and  the  privileges  of  society,  alone  can  bring  the  conflict- 
ing systems  of  morals  to  a  focus,  and  constitute  a  univer- 
sal morality  as  well  as  a  universal  faith. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  J'  WOMAN." 

NO.   VI. 

Many  have  imagined,  in  reading  our  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  were  paying  an  exclusive  deference  to  an 
individual,  and  setting  her  up  as  a  leader  for  the  world. 
The  Southcottians  at  first  conjectured  that  we  must  needs 
entertain  the  same  narrow  and  unsocial  views  as  them- 
selves ;  and  the  infidels  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  receiving 
even  an  iota  of  instruction  from  one  whom  they  are 
pleased,  in  their  spirit  of  liberality  and  charity,  to  call  a 
notorious  impostress.  Both  parties  misunderstood  us ; 
for  our  principles  are  different  from  the  principles  of  both. 
We  were  treating  of  a  mere  sign  or  type  of  a  great 
universal  principle,  called  the  bride  or  female  spirit,  and 
not  of  the  substance,  which  is  neither  a  woman  nor  » 
party,  but  the  negative  principle  of  the  universal  mind.'i 
God  has  always  been  represented  as  a  male,  but  Nai 
ture  as  a  female.  These  two  words,  and  this  beautiful 
distinction,  must  ever  be  preserved.  Nature  is  the  bride, 
the  true  bride,  and  the  party  which  represents  Nature  in 
the  world,  at  present,  is  that  party  which  worships  Na- 
ture in  a  particular  manner— namely,  the  materialists. 
MateriaUsm  or  infideUty  is  the  bride.  Notwithstanding, 
in  the  progress  of  the  church,  this  character  is  represented 
in  running  or  successive  types,  in  the  church  of  faith,  and 
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at  last  a  distinct  personal  bride  and  church  of  the  bride 
appear  with  a  new  revelation,  in  the  manner  of  faith. 
This  however  is  not  the  end  ;  it  is  still  a  delusion,  and  a 
gross  delusion.  And  even  the  last  move  itself,  materialism, 
the  great  representative  of  the  female  nature,  and  con- 
sequently  the  real  bride,  even  she  is  a  delusion  and  an 
impo«ture,  until  she  be  united  with  her  husband — faith 
or  spiritualism.  All  is  delusion  till  the  last  and  general 
union  of  all  that  has  preceded,  and  all  that  still  exists. 
The  bridegroom  is  a  deceiver  without  the  bride,  and  the 
iMide  a  deceiver  witliout  the  bridegroom.  Faith,  or  Chris- 
tianity, is  the  bridegroom  ;  materialism,  or  infidelity,  is 
the  bride.  But  Christianity  has  deceived  us,  because  it 
want*  the  liberality,  universalism,  and  justice  of  infide- 
lity ;  and  infidelity  deceives  and  bewilders  itself,  because 
it  wants  the  uniting  principle  of  faith. 

Having  discovered  that  we  were  not  excluaives,  some 
of  the  Southcottians  are  cow  offended.  This  is  what  we 
wanted ;  we  want  to  shake  off  the  illiberal  minds.  Others 
are  determined  to  see  more,  and  some  are  reconciled. 
'Tis  so  with  the  other  party  ;  the  two  extremes  are  al- 
ways alike.  The  all-wiae  infidels  of  the  invulnerable  and 
impenetrable  school  have  taken  offence.  Some  won't  read 
at  all.  Then,  good-by  Messrs.  Liberals  ;  not  one  of  you 
is  gone  without  leaving  a  substitute  in  his  place ;  and  we 
told  you  many  months  ago  that  we  should  count  our 
•heep,  and  send  away  the  goats,  if  we  found  any. 

Jesna  Christ  bad  no  bride,  becauae  he  was  not  destined 
to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  peace ;  but  he  had  a  repre. 
sentative  of  a  bride— the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
whose  name  wa«  John,  whom  the  painter*  have  generally 
represented  without  a  beard,  and  with  long  flowing  hair, 
and  who  leaned  upon  Jems'  breatt !  John  i«  Johannes, 
and  means  the  grace  of  Go<l.  It  is  the  masculine  of  Joan 
or  Johanna.  This  name  is  famous  in  Christianity ;  it 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  school  of  Christ.  The 
Wandering  Jew  is  John  the  Divine,  who  wa«  supposed 
to  live  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  because  John 
represents  the  spirit  of  Christ.  There  hart  been  more 
popes  of  this  name  than  of  any  other,  and  amongit  the 
rest  a  Pope  Joan,  whose  sex  was  not  discovered  till  she 
brought  forth  a  son  by  miscarriage  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.  Joan  of  Arc  was  an  inspired  dellveress  of  France. 
Joanna  of  Venice  is  the  celebrated  bride-mother  of  Pos- 
tellus,  who  cured  diseases,  and  spoke  so  many  different 
langxiages  by  a  species  of  intuition,  and  from  whom  Pos- 
tellus,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  received  the  doc- 
trine of  the  feminine  principle  of  God,  which  he  asserts 
must  be  taught  before  the  old  world  terminates.  Joanna 
Petersen,  in  Germany,  Joan,  of  Kent,  and  Joan  or  Jean 
Lead,  in  England,  and  finally,  our  modern  Joanna,  are 
all  running  type*  of  the  spiritual  principle  of  free  grace, 
most  emphatically  represented  by  John  and  Joanna  in 
faith,  and  by  Anne,  without  the  Joh  (God)  in  materialism 
or  infidelity,  where  it  closes.  But  in  the  course  of  this 
long  stream,  we  do  not  regard  any  one  stage  as  final,  nor 
any  one  individual  as  a  leader.  All  is  delusion  lyitil  the 
ultimate  union  of  all,  which  embracep  the  whole  truth, 
and  completes  the  progress  of  the  world  of  division  and 
sectarianism.  Universalism  is  the  only  resting-place  for 
the  mind,  and  contains  in  itself  the  two  principles  in  sub- 


stance,  the  bridegroom  and   the   bride,   or   God   and 
Nature. 

Our  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Woman,  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  have  gone,  is  simply  this :  that  Nature  has 
always,  in  one  way  or  another,  been  enforcing  it ;  some- 
times by  revelation,  dreams,  and  visions,  and  sometimes 
by  simple  reason.  It  has  been  taught  in  the  school  of 
faith  and  in  the  school  of  infideUty,  and  at  last  both 
schools  have  brought  it  forth  systematically — the  one 
setting  forth  a  woman  as  the  mother  of  Messiah,  and  the 
other  laying  claim  to  the  equality  of  woman,  and  hex 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  man.  Farther  than 
this  we  do  not  insist  upon,  and  as  far  as  this  every  liberal 
and  rational  mind  must  go  along  with  us.  We  shall 
never  forget  our  principles  of  universalism,  and  shall 
take  pretty  good  care  not  to  set  up  any  individual,  either 
male  or  female,  as  a  guide  to  truth,  which  is  only  to  be 
discovered  by  investigating  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  the  Science  of  Katxire.  ^V''henever  we  depart, 
or  appear  to  depart,  from  this  impartiality  of  doctrine, 
we  hope  our  readers  will  immediately  check  us,  and  call 
ua  to  account  for  our  aposucy. 

REVIEW. 

Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Pwlon  Church  R^orm.    By  Richard 

CarUle. 
It  is  chiefly  extreme  productions  in  faith  or  infidelity 
that  we  think  proper  to  review  in  the  Shepherd,  because 
at  present  we  are  particularly  addressing  the  extremes  of 
both  parties.  Mr.  Cariile  is  well  known  to  tlie  British  pub- 
lic as  the  champion  of  infidelity  and  atlieisra,  which  he  has 
defended  with  great  zeal,  and  at  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  personal  liberty  and  property  for  many  years  past ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  he  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  so  far  reconciled  to  the 
Jewiali  and  Christian  scriptures  as  to  regard  tliem  as  a 
profound  philosophical  enigma,  containing  the  essence  of 
everlasting  trutli,  conceale<l  under  a  veil  of  allegory  and 
mystery.  But  along  with  tlus  respect  (and  wc  believe 
it  to  be  perpectly  sincere)  for  the  scriptures  of  the 
Christian  chuJxh,  he  still  holds  the  atheistical  doctrine 
of  univeraai  death.  Chaos  is  tlie  origin  of  all  things. 
Life  is  only  to  be  found  in  tlie  individual  organisation  ; 
there  alone  is  intelligence  ;  tliere  alone  is  consciousness  ; 
there  alone  is  knowledge.  The  skidl  of  man,  finite  and 
individual  man,  is  the  only  source  of  system  and  intel- 
lectual arrangement. 

Of  course,  ha  looks  not  to  univerwl,  but  individual 
nature,  for  the  original  plan  and  direction  of  the  progress 
human  society.  Ue  searches  amongst  the  Druids,  the 
Egyptians,  tlie  Brahmins,  and  all  the  other  demi-gods  of 
the  ancient  world,  for  the  original  elements  of  Christianity, 
and  then  he  supposes  the  scriptures  to  be  manufactured 
in  the  form  of  a  history  by  some  individual,  or  college  of 
individuals,  and  imposed  upon  the  world  as  a  literal  fact, 
without  any  other  proof  thau  the  paper  and  the  ink  wliich 
constituted  the  manuscript.  Jesus  Christ  had  no  exist- 
ence :  he  is  merely  the  personification  of  a  principle.  Even 
the  Jews  are  denied  an  existence,  or  the  proof  of  an  ex- 
istence, before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the 
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whole  world  of  letters  has  till  now  been  deceived  both  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  respecting  the 
history  of  ancient  Palestine. 

What  Mr.  Carlile's  object  in  making  these  assertions 
is  we  cannot  divine ;  for  it  is  clear  enough  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  demonstration,  and  without  even  the  sha- 
dow of  an  argument  from  history.  A  negative  argument 
is  of  no  use.  If  Roman  historians  have  also  omitted 
to  mention  Jesus  Christ,  English  historians  have  omitted 
to  mention  Valentine  Greatrex,  and  German  historians 
Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Mesmer ;  and  it  was  a  century  and 
more  before  Christianity  was  of  political  importance  to 
entitle  it  to  be  mentioned.  If  the  Gnostics  denied  the 
reality  of  Jesus  Christ's  body,  they  never  denied  the 
reality  of  his  appearance ;  they  all  agreed  that  a  phantom 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  taught  doctrine, 
and  wrought  miracles,  and  seemed  to  be  crucified  ;  but 
out  of  respect  for  their  spiritual  god,  they  said  it  was  a 
vision.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  non-existence 
of  Christ  as  a  man  ? 

Moreover,  suppose  he  were  to  gain  his  point,  what 
advantage  would  he  derive  from  the  victory  ?  We  see 
none.  He  acknowledges  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
scriptures  as  a  literary  allegory.  Why  should  a  literal, 
or  matter-of-fact  allegory,  not  be  equally  beautiful  ?  If 
an  imaginative  scene  be  beautiful,  just,  and  true,  as  de- 
lineated by  the  pen  of  a  poet  or  the  pencil  of  a  painter, 
why  should  the  same  scene  be  considered  as  deformed  in 
living  nature  ?  Why  should  the  universal  mind  be  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  making  living  allegories  on  the  stage 
of  external  nature,  when  man,  his  image  and  imitator,  is 
making  literary  allegories  on  the  stage  of  imagination  .-* 
What  is  beautiful  and  just  in  the  eye  of  the  mind,  is  also 
beautiful  and  just  in  the  eye  of  the  body. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  propriety  in  rejecting 
the  literal  allegory  and  receiving  the  literary  allegory, 
for  the  very  same  argument  serves  to  defend  and  justify 
both.  But  the  literary  allegory  is  made  by  the  individual 
mind,  and  the  literal,  or  living  allegory,  by  the  universal 
mind ;  and  Mr.  Carlile  puts  a  negative  on  the  latter,  be- 
cause he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  universal  death,  and 
the  non-intelligence  of  Nature.  "  There  is  only  one  step," 
said  Napoleon,  musing  on  his  Russian  defeat;  "  there  is 
only  one  step  between  the  suhlime  and  the  ridiculous." 
There  is  also  one  step  only  between  extreme  infidelity  and 
enlightened  universal  faith.  Yet  that  one  step  entirely 
transforms  the  mind  and  its  opinions;  its  makes  a 
thorough  revolution  in  its  ideas  and  modes  of  reasoning. 
We  are  not  without  hope  that  Mr.  Carlile  will  yet  take 
this  step  into  universal  life,  and  abandon  the  gloomy  and 
horrific  doctrine  of  death  and  universal  ignorance,  which 
is  out  of  all  harmony  and  keeping  with  an  age  of  intelli- 
gence. If  Nature  herself  be  infinitely  stupid,  stupidity 
is  surely  the  perfection  of  humanity.  Why  should  men 
follow  Nature  as  their  guide,  if  Nature  be  a  brainless, 
thoughtless,  blundering  dunderhead?  A  philosophy 
which  pretends  to  teach  wisdom  to  man,  should  at  all 
events  hold  up  to  view  a  model  of  intelligence.  But 
atheism  has  no  such  model.  Its  universe  is  chaos,  de- 
rangement of  ideas,  and  total  negation  of  purpose. 
Where  is  its  model  ?    Is  it  Nature  ?     The  Nature  of  the 


atheist  is  worse  than  a  fool ;  it  is  a  dead  block,  a  puff  of 
wind,  or  a  volume  of  gas.  If  we  are  to  imitate  this,  the 
greater  fool  the  greater  philosopher.  Is  it  God?  athe. 
ism  has  no  God.  Is  it  man  ?  there  is  no  perfection  in 
man.  But  the  atheist  says  the  laws  of  Nature  are  per- 
fect And  yet  Nature  is  not  intelligent?  Consequently, 
non-intelligence,  or  stupidity,  is  greater  than  wisdom, 
and  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  every  good  man,  and  ad- 
mired above  all  things  by  every  lover  of  Nature. 

With  the  exception  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  Car- 
lile's philosophy,  (which  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  palat- 
able to  him  and  many  others,)  and  a  few  egotisms,  which 
rather  spoil  the  effect  of  what  is  reasonable  and  con- 
clusive, the  pamphlet  recommends  what  very  many,  even 
of  the  Christians  themselves,  and  indeed  every  reason- 
able man,  would  rejoice  to  see  realized;  it  recommends 
a  conversion  of  the  Church  establishment  into  a  system 
of  national  education  in  the  great  principles  of  ever- 
lasting truth.  That  ultimatum  will  arrive;  but  it  is  not 
by  the  dictate  of  a  minister,  nor  at  the  request  of  an  in- 
dividual or  a  party,  but  by  the  natural  and  gradual  pro- 
gression of  the  human  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. Of  this,  moreover,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  it  is  not  by  any  doctrine  that  puts  a  negative  upon 
the  literal  or  literary  allegory  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian scriptures  that  this  important  object  will  be  attained  ; 
these  two  are  the  body  and  soul  of  the  system,  the  matter 
and  the  mind,  which  must  both  be  united  to  give  life  and 
vigour  to  "  Christianity  Reformed." 

PLANTS. 

The  motions  of  plants  approaching  nearest  to  those  of 
animals  are  the  following : — Many  creeping  plants  de- 
tach shoots  from  their  advanced  stems,  which  spring  up 
several  feet  distant  from  the  parent  plant ;  but  this  is  a 
species  of  locomotion  unconnected  with  volition.  The 
Helianihus,  or  sun  flowers,  turn  to  the  grand  luminary 
in  his  progress  from  rising  to  setting,  in  consequence  of 
the  stimulus  of  heat  and  light.  And  they  also  open  and 
shut  their  leaves,  at  stated  hours,  from  a  similar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  Mimosa  sensitiva,  or  sensitive 
plants,  droop  their  leaves  upon  being  touched,  and  they 
soon  afterwards  recover  their  former  situation.  The 
Dienea  muscipula,  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  closes  its  prickly 
leaves  when  touched  by  a  fly,  and  keeps  them  shut  untU 
the  insect  becomes  quiet.  But  the  most  wonderful  in- 
stance of  irritability  is  observable  in  the  Hedysarum,  or 
moving  plant  of  Bengal,  which  approaches  and  recedes 
its  ternated  leaves  without  ceasing,  as  well  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  light.  All  these  motions  are  as  distinctly  the 
effects  of  mechanical  impulse  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
pollen  by  moisture,  its  transportation  by  the  wind,  and 
the  bursting  of  the  pod  by  heat. 

But  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  principles  which  determine  plants  to  act  in 
a  way  only  that  is  most  conducive  to  their  own  preserva- 
tion, and  so  greatly  resembling  the  instinctive  impulses 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus  the  propensity  of  the  root 
to  descend  in  the  earth,  and  of  the  duck  to  dive  in  the 
water,  the  stem  to  ascend  perpendicularly  in  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  and  the  eagle  to  soar  in  the  air,  are  not  less  inva- 
riable and  uniform  actions  in  one  kingdom  than  the 
other.  So  little  do  some  of  the  movements  of  plants 
depend  upon  external  circumstances,  that  the  husband- 
man is  never  solicitous  how  he  sows  the  seed,  as  he  is 
certain  that,  when  it  germinates,  the  root  will  infallibly 
strike  downwards,  and  the  stem  will  rise  upwards.  Nay, 
some  plants  are  known  to  extend  their  roots  to  consider- 
able distances  in  poor  soils,  while  others  overcome  ob- 
stacles of  the  greatest  magnitude,  to  arrive  at  a  scanty 
supply  of  food,  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

But  the  law  of  the  ascending  stem  is  not  so  uniform  as 
that  of  the  descending  root,  since  many  plants  deviate 
from  it,  when  their  existence  is  at  stake,  and  grow  in  a 
lateral  direction,  to  arrive  at  the  pure  streams  of  air  and 
light ;  nay,  some  stems  will  grow  downwards  to  imbibe 
these  celestial  fluids.  The  ivy,  for  instance,  and  many 
Other  scandent  plants,  advance  their  stems  several  yards 
in  one  season,  and  escape  out  of  doors  and  windows  of 
buildings;  nay,  they  will  divide  their  branches,  tliat  they 
may  take  possession  of  both  openings.  The  hop  and 
honeysuckle  will  seize  a  pole  any  where  near  them,  and 
ascend  on  it  spirally,  as  if  they  knew  from  geometrical 
principles  that  it  was  the  best  method  of  rising  on  a 
weak  body ;  and,  when  they  are  completely  obstructed, 
will  descend  again  in  a  straight  line,  to  render  their  pro. 
gress  more  speedy  ;  thus  demonstrating  movements  in 
consequence  of  a  living  principle,  which  we  cannot  ex. 
plain.— i)r.  Janiemn. 


CURIOUS  INEQUALITIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
PENAL  LAWS. 

Treasox,  'which,  in  mostly  all  the  North  American 
States  is  punished  with  death,  is  punished  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  first  offence,  with  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years ;  and  for  the 
second  offence,  for  not  excee<Hng  ten  years. 

Arson,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rho<lc  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virgi- 
nia, is  punished  with  death ;  in  New  Hampshire,  with 
solitary  confinement,  for  not  more  than  six  months,  and 
hard  labour  for  life ;  in  Vennont,  if  life  is  not  lost  in 
consequence,  nor  person  nor  limb  injured,  with  hard 
labour  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding 
1,000  dollars,  or  either  of  said  punishments;  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  imprisonment  m  the  penitentiary  for 
the  first  offence,  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten 
years,  and  for  the  second  offence,  for  not  more  than  fif- 
teen years; — by  the  code  for  Louisiana  with  imprison* 
ment  for  life. 

Rape,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersejr,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  if  by  a 
•lave  in  Virginia,  is  punished  with  death;  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  punished  with  solitary  confinement  for 
not  less  than  six  months,  and  afterwards  with  hard  labour 
for  life  ;  in  Vermont,  with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  and  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  dollars,  or  either  of 
said  punishments;  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  offence, 
with  imprisonment  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twelve  years  ;  and  in  Virginia,  if  by  a  free  person,  with 
imprisonmtnt  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  tlian  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty  years; — by  the  code  of  Louisiana, 
with  hard  labour  for  life. 

Burglary,  when  the  offender  is  armed  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  whe. 


ther  thus  armed  or  not,  in  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware, 
and  for  second  offence,  in  New  Jersey,  is  punished  with 
death ;  in  New  Hampshire,  it  is  punished  with  solitary 
confinement  for  not  more  than  six  months,  and  hard 
labour  for  life  ;  in  \'ermont,  with  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  not  excelling  fifteen  years,  and  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 1 ,00{)  dollars,  or  either  of  said  punishments;  in 
Connecticut,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years,  or 
if  attended  with  personal  abuse,  or  armed  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  not  ex- 
ceeding seven ;  in  Pennsylvania,  first  offence,  imprison- 
ment not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years ;  for 
second"  offence,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years ;  in  Maryland, 
with  restoration  of  property,  or  paying  the  value,  and 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  ten  years ;  and  in  A'irginia,  with  restoration  or 
payment,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years ; — by  the  code  for 
Louisiana,  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifteen  years. 

So<lomy,  second  offence  in  Rhode  Island,  second  of- 
fence in  New  Jersey,  by  a  slave  in  Virginia,  is  punished 
with  death ;  in  Maine,  with  solitary  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  not 
exceeiling  ten  years:  in  Connecticut,  imprisonment  for 
life';  in  Massachusetts,  solitary  confinement  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  hard  labour  after  not  exceeding  ten 
years ;  in  New  Jersey,  fine  and  solitary  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  twenty-one  yearr:  in 
Delaware,  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
years,  and  wbinping  nublicly  with  sixty  lashes  on  the 
bare  back;  in  Pennsylvania,  first  offence,  for  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  second  offence,  not 
more  than  ten  years;  in  Maryland,  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten 
years;  in  V  irginia,  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Robbery,  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  when  the  of- 
fender is  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  intt-nds  to 
kill,  is  puiiishe<l  with  death;  in  Rhode  Islaml,  with 
death ;  in  New  Hampshire,  it  is  punished  with  solitary 
confinement  for  not  more  than  six  months,  and  after- 
wards with  hard  labour  for  life;  in  Vermont,  imprison, 
ment  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  fine  not  exceeding 
1,000  dollars,  or  cither  of  said  punishments,  second  con. 
viction,  imprisonment  for  hfe,  or  not  less  than  seven 
years;  in  Connecticut,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sevea 
years;  in  New  Jersey,  fine  and  solitary  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  fifteen  years;  in  Dels, 
ware,  on  or  near  the  highway,  or  in  a  dwelling.house, 
fine  not  less  than  1,000  dollars  nor  more  than  5,000  dol. 
lars,  tlie  pillory  for  one  hour,  sixty  lashes  on  the  bare 
back  well  laid  on,  imprisoned  not  exceeding  four  years, 
and  afterwards  sold  as  a  servant  for  fifteen  years — if' com. 
roitted  in  any  other  place  than  as  before,  fine  not  less  than 
500  dollars  nor  more  than  9,000  dollars,  thirty-nine 
lashes  as  before,  imprisonment  not  more  than  two  years, 
and  afterwards  sold  as  a  servant  for  ten  years;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, first  offence,  not  less  than  one  nor  more  tiian 
seven  years,  second  offence,  not  more  than  twelve  years ; 
in  Maryland,  restoration  or  payment  of  the  value,  and 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  more  than  ten  years ;  in  Virginia,  restoration  or 
payment,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years; — by  the  code  for 
Louisiana,  witli  imprisonment  at  hard  lal)our  for  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 

Mayhem,  in  Connecticut,  when  the  tongue  is  cut  out, 
or  the  eye  is  put  out  with  malice,  is  punished  with  death; 
in  Maine,  with  solitary  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
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year,  and  imprisonment  with  hard  labour^  or  in  the 
county  gaol  not  exceeding  ten  years;  in  New  Hampshire^ 
solitary  confinement  not  less  than  six  months,  and  hard 
laboiir  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  twenty  years; 
in  Vermont,  imprisonment  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years  not 
less  than  seven ;  in  Rhode  Island,  with  a  fine  not  less 
than  50  dollars  nor  more  than  2,000  dollars,  and  impri- 
sonment for  not  more  than  two  years;  in  Massachusetts, 
solitary  confinement  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  hard 
labour  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  ten  years;  in  New  Jersey,  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  dollars,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labour 
not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  both ;  in  Delaware,  fine 
not  exceeding  2,000  dollars  nor  less  than  400  dollars, 
whipped  on  the  bare  back  with  sixty  lashes,  imprisoned 
for  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  afterwards  sold  as  a 
servant  for  not  less  than  four  years  nor  more  than  seven 
years ;  in  Maryland,  penitentiary  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years;  in  Virginia,  penitentiary  for  not 
more  than  ten  nor  less  than  two  years,  and  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  dollars. 

Duelling,  killing  a  person  in  a  duel,  in  Vermont  and 
Virginia,  is  punished  with  death ;  in  Maine,  fighting  a 
duel,  giving  a  challenge,  or  acting  as  a  second,  is  punished 
as  a  felonious  assaulter,  and  disqualified  for  twenty  years 
from  holding  any  office  under  the  state  government ;  in 
New  Hampshire,  accepting  a  challenge,  imprisonment  in 
the  common  gaol  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  for  five  years  ;  in  Connecticut, 
sending  or  accepting  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  a  fine  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  and 
good  behaviour  during  life,  and  disabled  from  holding 
any  office — delivering  a  challenge,  the  same  punishment, 
except  not  finding  securities  for  good  behaviour ;  in 
Rhode  Island,  though  death  does  not  ensue,  to  be  carried 
publicly  in  a  cart  with  a  rope  round  the  neck  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  sit  thereon  for  one  hour,  and  be  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  one  year,  either  or  both ;  in  Massachusetts, 
when  death  shall  not  ensue,  and  challenging  to  a  duel, 
though  no  duel  be  fought,  and  a  second,  aider,  or  abet- 
tor, punished  as  a  felonious  assaulter,  solitary  confine- 
ment not  more  than  one  year,  and  hard  labour  not  exceetl- 
ing  twenty  years,  and  disqualified  from  holding  office  for 
twenty  years — accepting  a  challenge,  though  no  duel  en- 
sue, and  thus  aiding  and  abetting,  imprisonment  in  com. 
raon  gaol  not  more  than  one  year,  and  disquaUfied  from 
holding  any  office  for  five  years ;  in  New  Jersey,  chal- 
lenging to  fight  a  duel,  though  no  duel  be  fought,  or 
knowingly  being  the  bearer  of  a  challenge,  or  in  any  way 
aiding  or  abetting,  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both — fighting  a  duel  when  death  does  not  ensue, 
or  being  a  second,  or  aiding  or  abetting  in  such  duel,  fine 
not  exceeding  1000  dollars,  and  imprisonment  at  hard 
labour  not  exceeding  four  years,  or  both ;  in  Delaware, 
giving  or  accepting  a  challenge,  carrying  or  delivering 
such  challenge,  engaging  in  and  fighting  a  duel,  or  being 
a  second,  whether  the  duel  take  place  or  not,  or  any  way 
concerned  in  aiding  or  encouraging,  fine  1000  dollars, 
irapri?onment  three  months,  and  for  ever  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  in  the  state ;  in  Maryland,  fight- 
ing a  duel,  and  killing  an  antagonist,  or  wounding  him, 
so  that  he  shall  die  thereof  within  twelve  months  and  a 
day,  and  aiding  and  abetting,  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eighteen 
years— challenging  or  accepting  a  challenge  to  a  duel, 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
in  the  state ;  in  Virginia,  challenging  to  a  duel  or  accept- 
ing a  challenge,  for  ever  disqualified  for  office ;  by  the 


code  for  Louisiana,  if  in  a  duel  the  criminal  kill  his 
antagonist,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  four  years,  and  forfeit  for  ever  his  political 
rights,  and  his  civil  rights  of  the  first  and  third  class,  and 
if  sudi  death  or  mortal  wound  be  by  treachery,  he  shall 
be  deemeil  guilty  of  assassination,  and  suffer  the  punish- 
ment for  that  crime. — Report  on  Prison  Discipline. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  our  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  more  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  than  in 
England.  True,  we  have  a  heavy  tax  upon  newspapers, 
which  we  hope  to  see  very  speedily  repealed ;  but  in 
every  other  respect  England  is  decidedly  in  advance  of 
every  country  in  the  world.  Even  in  the  mere  typo- 
graphy and  external  aspect  of  our  literary  productions, 
we  are  an  age  beyond  all  others.  What  a  contemptible- 
looking  thing  is  a  French,  or  an  American,  or  a  German 
paper,  compared  to  an  English  one.  The  clearness  and 
smallness  of  the  type,  the  quantity  of  matter,  the  quality 
of  the  paper,  give  an  immeasurable  superiority  to  the 
English  press.  And  how  few  prosecutions,  after  aU, 
take  place  by  order  of  Government !  In  France  they  are 
a  hundred  to  one  compared  to  the  prosecutions  in  Eng- 
land, whilst  our  English  editors  express  themselves  with 
as  much  spirit  and  deadly  hostility  to  the  powers  that  be 
as  the  public  mind  is  willing  to  countenance.  In  fact, 
the  moral  influence  of  the  public  is  much  more  restric- 
tive than  the  jealousy  of  the  Government.  Not  so  in 
Germany,  the  cradle  of  Protestant  Reformation,  where 
so  little  liberty  is  enjoyed,  that  a  member  of  the  Diet  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  relentless  indignation  of  the 
supreme  power,  for  merely  giving  publicity  to  the  de- 
bates ;  and  Professor  Funk,  of  Frankfort,  has  been  cast 
into  prison,  for  publishing  a  short  history  of  his  country, 
in  which  he  represents  it  as  lying  in  a  state  of  slavish 
degradation,  fettered  by  the  chains  of  a  domestic  foe, 
and  impatient  to  throw  off  the  badge  of  servitude  and 
imbecility.  The  book  has  met  with  a  remarkable  circu- 
lation, and  this  is  quite  enough  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  petty  lords  of  Germany. 

OjTmENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  I. 

"  Animum  rege,  qui,  nisi  paret 

Irapcrat."  Horace,  1  Epist,  ii.,  v.  62. 

Curb  thy  mind,  which  must  be  ruled,  or  rule. 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  announced  a  lecture  on  mental 
diseases  ;  the  apathy  of  the  public,  however,  to  scientific 
lectures,  was  so  great,  or  rather  the  antipathy  to  the 
lecturer  so  strong,  that  no  living  soul  deemed  it  worth 
the  while  to  honour  him  with  their  presence.  And  yet 
what  subject  more  important  both  for  the  philosopher  and 
for  the  physician,  indeed  for  the  every  human  being,  than 
to  know  what  a  mental  disease  is,  how  it  originates,  and 
by  what  means  this  most  terrible  affliction  can  possibly 
be  cured  ? 

On  seeing  the  total  want  of  desire  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge  upon  this  topic,  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  this  disease  had  been  extirpated  from  this  country, 
or  that  the  means  of  curing  it  were  so  well  known  as  to 
make  it  superfluous  to  devote  a  single  moment  of  atten- 
tion to  such  an  important  subject. 

But  every  day's  experience  proves  quite  the  reverse  of 
this  supposition.  No  country  in  the  world  presents  so 
many  instances  of  mental  derangements  as  England ;  in 
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no  country  in  the  •vrorld  are  indiriduals  more  exposed  to 
be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property,  under  the  plea  of  insanity,  than  in 
England :  and  in  no  other  country  are  those  who  are 
unhappily  insane  exposed  to  the  irrational  treatment  of 
those  quacks  who  keep  private  mad-houses. 

In  no  department  of  the  medical  science  has  the  canker 
of  materialism  and  mechanical  experimentalism  done 
more  mischief  than  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  This 
being  the  fact,  it  becomes  a  duty  of  my  conscience  to 
impart  to  my  readers  ail  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
acquired  upon  this  matter. 

This  paper,  through  the  medium  of  which  I  have 
spread  the  seeds  of  anew  science  (tellurism)  ;  this  paper, 
which,  by  advocating  the  only  true  doctrine  of  nature 
(universalism), opens  the  gates  to  all  important  enquiries; 
this  paper  will  be  the  organ  tlirough  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  broach  this  important  topic. 

If  men  lived  according  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  if  our 
desires  could  always  be  rationally  satisfied  ;  if  our  social 
arrangements  did  not  create  unnatural  wants,  poisonous 
passions,  diseased  feelings,  and  tyrannical  fashions;  if 
our  laws  were  given  or  administered  with  the  aim  of 
promoting  the  happiness  and  morality  of  the  many,  our 
public  life  would  not  present  the  horrible  spectacle  of 
so  many  crimes,  and  our  private  life  wotlld  not  be 
saddened  with  the  occurrence  of  so  many  diseases,  among 
which  the  mental  disorders  are  the  most  afflicting. 

I  can  say  with  truth,  and  tliis  truth  I  have  found  out 
by  a  long  series  of  observations,  mental  derangements 
arc  the  offspring  of  that  state  of  immorality,  despotism, 
over- refinement,  and  misery,  called  civilization.  Among 
the  tribes  who  live  in  the  wild  state  of  nature,  insanity  is 
unknown  to  exist ;  among  the  eastern  nations,  who  live  in 
a  state  nearer  to  nature  insanity  is  so  scarce,  as  to  make 
the  insane  be  regarded  as  the  farourites  of  divinity. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  northern 
countries,  insanity  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  London, 
Paris,  and  other  great  metropolises  of  the  continent,  pre- 
sent the  greatest  number  of  mental  derangements.  These 
metropolises,  however,  are  the  focus  of  civilization.  In- 
deed,  for  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  a  providential 
place  in  tlie  development  of  the  human  species;  for 
those  who  do  not  know  that  the  present  civiUzation  is 
like  unto  a  corrupted  mass,  from  which  a  new  organic 
life  must  come,  this  only  effect  of  civilization  is  enough 
to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  philosopher,  the  fonfes 
of  the  modern  Utopists,  who  dream  to  save  mankind  by 
making  it  retrograde  to  the  original  state  of  animalism. 

We  find,  then,  mental  derangements  coeval,  and  con- 
nected, as  it  were,  with  civilization.  The  first  general 
cause  of  this  disease  arc  the  bad  passions,  feelings,  and 
regulations,  originating  from  our  social  arrangements. 

I  have  visited  the  principal  mad-houses  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Holland.  I  have  pcrusetl 
the  statistics  of  the  different  public  and  private  establish- 
ments. There  are  three  principal  causes  assigned  therein 
for  mental  disorders : — love,  pride,  and  religious  fana- 
ticism. Love  in  women,  pride  in  men,  and  rehgious  fa. 
naticism  in  both.  Arc  these  causes  not  all  to  be  retraceil 
in  the  corresponding  badness  of  our  laws  and  fashions .'' 
Are  not  the  affections  of  the  fair  sex  exposed  to  tlie  seduc- 
tion of  the  libertine,  or  repressed  by  the  despotism  and 
avarice  of  the  parents,  or  by  the  still  more  oppressive  ty- 
ranny of  fashion  ?  Arc  not  all  our  arrangements  arti^. 
cial  engines,  by  which  pride  and  rivalry  are  put  continu- 
ally into  violent  motion  ?  Where  is  to  be  found  that 
sound  religious  instruction,  which  instead  of  making  our 
belief  a  spring  to  social  virtues,  does  not  torture  the  heated 


fancy  with  the  life-consuming  terrors  of  eternal  dam- 
nation .'' 

These,  these  are  chiefly  the  causes  that  have  bereft, 
and  are  daily  depriving,  many  individuals  of  both  sexes 
of  the  greatest  privil^e  of  humanity,  viz..  the  harmony 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties. 

Can  these  causes  be  counteracted  with  bleeding,  vo- 
miting, physicking,  solitary  confinement,  strait-jackets, 
and  similar  remedies.'' 

Are  the  doctors  who  resort  to  those  means,  if  they 
adopt  them  conscientiously,  not  as  insane,  if  perhaps  not 
more  insane,  than  their  patients.^ 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  cases  in  which  insa- 
nity depends  on  malformation  of  the  brain,  or  on  some 
other  organic  defect;  I  know  that  often  the  disease, 
which  originally  was  accidental,  becomes  constitutional. 
But  all  these  are  exceptions.  In  most  cases  the  harmony 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  men 
is  destroyed  by  moral  influences;  and  in  my  future 
letters  I  will  show  that  the  nature  of  most  of  the  mental 
diseases  is  purely  mental,  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
psychical,  that  is,  spiritual  and  moral,  remedies.  In  cases 
m  which  the  nerves,  however,  are  affected,  no  internal 
drugs,  but  tellurism,  ought  to  be  employetl. 

I  will  show,  also,  what  internal  renredies  are  the  most 
useful  in  the  exceptioiud  cases. 

These  matters  deserve  a  minute  investigation,  and  will 
give  the  opportunity  of  a  new  series  of  letters  to 
TllE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

OPINIONS^F   EMINENT   CHURCHMEN   ON 
CHURCH    REFORM. 

It  pleased  God  in  bis  unsearchable  wisdom  to'suffer  the 
progress  of  this  great  work,  the  reformation,  to  be  stopped 
m  tkemidtcay,  and  the  effects  of  it  to  be  greatly  weakened 
by  many  unhappy  divisions  among  the  reformed."  (Dr. 
Lowth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London:  Visitation  Ser- 
mon, 1758.) 

"  The  innovations  introduced  into  our  religious  estivb- 
lishment  at  the  reformation,  were  great  and  glorious  for 
those  times ;  but  tome  further  iunorationt  are  yet  vanting 
(would  to  God  they  may  be  quietly  made!)  to  bring  it  to 
perfection."  (Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandafiT,  Misc. 
Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  *c.) 

"  I  have  always  had  a  true  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
England,— yet  I  mutt  say — there  hare  been  many  things 
in  it  that  ham  been  veru  uneasy  to  me."  (Bishop  Burnet : 
Hist.  Own  Times,  vol.  H.  p.  6.34.) 

"  Cranmer,  Bucer,  Jewel,  and  others,  never  consider, 
ed  the  reformation  which  took  place  in  their  own  times 
as  complete."    (Simpson's  Plea.) 

Long  after  Cranmer 's  days,  some  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  the  clmrch  still  thought  a  reformation  was 
needed.  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Tennison,  Kidder,  Stilling- 
flect,  and  others  (Simpson's  Plea)  endeavoured  a  further 
reformation,  though  in  vain. 

"  We  have  been  contented  to  suffer  our  religious  con- 
stitution, our  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  and  forms  of 
pubUc  worship,  to  remain  nearly  in  the  same  vnpurged, 
adulterated,  and  superstitious  state  in  which  the  original 
reformers  left  them."     (Simpson's  Plea.) 

I  attribute  this  want  of  reformation  primarily  to  the 
political  alliance  of  the  church.  Why  should  those  who 
have  the  power  refuse  to  effect  it,  unless  thev  feared  some 
ill  result?  And  what  ill  result  could  arise  from  religious 
reformation,  if  it  were  not  the  endangering  of  temporal 
advantages.' 

"  I  would  only  ask,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  two  hundred 
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years  ago,  "  why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and 
restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every  third 
and  fourth  year  in  parliament  assembled,  devising  reme- 
dies as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise, 
the  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs 
of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration  now  for  these  five-and- 
forty  years  and  more  ? — If  St.  John  ^vere  to  indite  an 
epistle  to  the  church  of  England,  as  he  did  to  them  of 
Asia,  it  would  sure  have  the  clause,  habeo  adversus  te 
pauca."  (Works:  edit.  1803,  vol.  ii.  p.  527.)  What 
would  Lord  Bacon  have  said  if  he  had  lived  to  OHr  day, 
when  two  hundred  years  more  have  passed,  and  the 
establishment  still  continues  "  upon  the  dregs  of  time  ?" 
But  Lord  Bacon's  question  should  be  answered;  and 
though  no  reaso7i  can  be  given  for  refusing  to  reform,  a 
cause  can  be  assigned. 

Bishop  Porteous  informs  us  that  himself,  with  some 
other  clergymen  (amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Percy  and 
Dr.  Yorke,  both  subsequently  bishops),  attempted  to 
induce  the  bishops  to  alter  some  things,  "  which  all  rea- 
sonable persons  agreed  stood  in  need  of  amendment." 
The  answer  given  by  Archbishop  Cornwallis  was  exactly 
to  the  purpose — "  I  nave  consulted  severally,  my  brethren 
the  bishops  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  bench  in  general 
that  nothing  can  in  prudence  be  done  in  the  matter." 
(Works  of  Bishop  Porteous,  vol.  i.)  Here  is  no  attempt 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  evils, — no  attempt  to  show 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  amended,  but  only  that  it  would 
not  be  "  prudent"  to  amend  them.  AVhat  were  these 
considerations  of  prudence  ?  Did  they  respect  religion  ? 
Is  it  imprudent  to  purify  religious  offices  ?  Or  did  they 
respect  the  temporal  privileges  of  the  church .'' — No  man 
turely  can  doubt,  that  if  the  church  had  been  a  religious 
institution  only,  its  heads  would  have  thought  it  both 
prudent  and  right  to  amend  it. — Parliamentary  Review. 

Bread  from  Wood. — Dr.  Prout  has  clearly  proved 
that  all  the  chief  alimentary  matters  employed  by  man 
may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  viz.,  saccharine,  oily, 
and  albuminous  substances,  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  which  are  respectively  sugar,  butter,  and  white  of  egg. 
The  saccharine  principle,  in  its  extended  sense,  includes 
all  those  substances  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  means,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as 
what  we  commonly  call  vegetable  diet.  It  comprehends 
all  those  substances,  whatever  their  sensible  properties 
may  be,  into  the  composition  of  which  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  enter  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water; 
for  example,  the  fibre  of  wood,  which  chemists  call  lignin. 
Much  skilful  manipulation  and  delicacy  of  experiment 
were  required  to  establish  this  result ;  but  the  nutritive 
property  of  the  woody  fibre — in  short,  that  a  tolerably 
good  quartern  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  a  deal  board — has 
been  proved  by  the  recent  labours  of  a  German  professor, 
and  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  repeat  them.  The  following,  says  Doctor  Prout,  was 
the  method  he  employed  for  this  purpose : — In  the  first 
place,  every  thing  that  was  soluble  in  water  was  removed 
by  maceration  and  boiling ;  the  wood  was  then  reduced 
to  a  minute  state  of  division,  not  merely  into  fibres,  but 
actual  powder  ;  and  after  being  repeatedly  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  an  oven,  was  ground  in  the  usual  manner  of 
corn.  Wood  thus  prepared,  according  to  the  author,  ac- 
quires the  smell  and  taste  of  corn  flour.  It  is,  however, 
never  quite  white,  but  always  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It 
also  agrees  with  corn  flour  in  this  respect,  that  it  does 
not  ferment  without  the  addition  of  leaven,  and  in  this 
case  sour  leaven  of  corn  flour  is  found  to  answer  best. 
With  this  it  makes  a  perfectly  uniform  and  spongy  bread; 


and  when  it  is  thoroughly  baked,  and  has  much  crust,  it 
has  a  much  better  taste  than  what,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
is  prepared  from  bran  and  husks  of  corn.  Wood  flour 
also,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a  thick,  tough,  trembling 
jelly,  like  that  of  wheat  starch,  and  which  is  very  nutri- 
tious. The  nutritious  properties  were  first  tried  on  a 
young  dog ;  afterwards  he  fed  two  pigs  upon  it ;  and  then 
taking  courage  from  the  success  of  the  experiment,  the 
professor  attacked  it  himself.  His  family  party,  he  says 
ate  it  in  the  form  of  gruels  or  soup,  dumplings,  and  pan- 
cakes, all  made  with  as  little  of  any  other  ingredient  as 
possible ;  and  they  found  them  palatable  and  quite  whole- 
some.— Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Jacob Behmen. — This  is  oneof  the  most  extraordinary 
mystics  who  ever  lived.  His  ■writings  are  very  volumin- 
ous, and  generally  illustrated  Avith  plates,  which  give  a 
better  idea  of  his  system  of  philosophy  than  the  language 
which  illustrates  them.  Unless  a  man  have  a  natural 
genius  for  mystics,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  read  one 
page  of  Jacob's  works  without  exhaustion,  they  are  so 
unfathomably  profound,  and  in  many  respects  perfectly 
incomprehensible.  They  exhibit,  however,  proofs  of  a 
very  powerful  mind,  and  the  plates  in  succession  form  a 
very  beautiful  system  of  progress  and  universalism,  par- 
taking of  the  imperfections  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
pietists,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  foundation 
of  his  system  is  as  follows : — "  That  the  divine  grace 
operates  by  the  same  rules,  and  follows  the  same  methods, 
that  Providence  observes  in  the  external  world  ;  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  trained  and  purified  in  the  same  way 
that  metals  are  purified  from  their  dross."  Dr.  Mosheim 
calls  this  a  chimerical  notion ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  reason  and  scripture.  What  is  the  experience 
of  evil  but  a  furnace  ?  and  the  scriptures  say  that  man 
must  go  through  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  come  out 
like  gold  seven  times  purified.  Jacob  is  a  better  philoso- 
pher than  his  critics.  Amid  all  the  reveries  of  the  in- 
numerable sects  of  pietists  in  Germany  there  was  this 
universal  feature,  the  prediction  of  the  glorious  establish- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  the  overthrow  of 
all  reigning  systems— they  were  merely  the  nuiwc&ltypei 
or  forerunners  (in  ignorance  and  imperfection)  of  the 
great  social  revolution  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
union  of  science  and  revelation. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Rutlish  may  state  his  views  of  Astrology  to  the  Shepherd, 
provided  he  do  so  in  a  brief,  a  liberal,  and  delicate  man- 
ner. He  must  remetnber  the  prejudices  of  the  world  are 
strong  against  the  science;  and  tJiough  we  defy  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  old  schools,  we  use  and  recommend  great 
caution  in  doing  so.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  Society 
at  No.  36,  Castle-street,  would  he  happy  to  hear  a  lecture 

'  on  Astrology  from  Hfr.  Rutlish,  if  he  Ms  no  objection  to 
give  one,  and  stand  tfie  test  of  some  opposition.  He  will 
find  friends  to  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies. 

Thb  Alpinb  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  6th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence: 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

~Mr  SniTH  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence;  Ladies  Free. ^___ 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  affirmed  last  week  that  the  morality  of  Nature  was 
either  good  or  bad,  as  you  pleased  to  make  it.  Its  cha- 
racter is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion. This,  however,  is  only  true  in  respect  to  its  specific 
and  individual  character.  There  are  general  rules  of 
morality,  which  hold  good  in  all  ages,  and  are  eternal  as 
the  laws  of  Nature  herself. 

The  fundamental  law  of  all  morality  is  individual  hap- 
piness. This  is  the  first  object  of  animal  pursuit,  anil 
may  be  called  the  first  moral  law.  In  a  state  ef  ignorance 
this  object  of  individual  happiness  is  eagerly  pursued  at 
the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others.  Me  and  mine 
are  unsocial  and  abstract  terms,  which  do  not  involve  the 
consideration  of  the  happiness  of  the  species,  because  no 
system  of  social  arrangement  has  been  projected  or  in- 
stituted to  create  any  necessary  connexion  between  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  and  the  happiness  of  the 
whole. 

The  want  of  such  a  system  of  social  interest  corrupts 
the  principle  of  individual  selfishness,  and  compels  .it  to 
resort  to  broils  and  contentions,  the  greatest  enemies  of 
public  and  private  happiness. 

Individualism,  or  the  love  of  self,  is  the  first  move, 
ment  of  Nature  ;  and  the  extreme  limit  of  its  prc^ren 
onward  is  univcrsalism,  or  the  love  of  all.  This,  however, 
though  nominally  different,  is  \-irtually  the  same  as  the 
other.  Individual  happiness  can  never  be  enjoyed  at  the 
expense  of  the  happiness  of  others.  Human  nature  re 
volts  more  or  less  at  tlie  idea  of  inequality  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  Even  the  tyrant  and  the  wealthy  aristo- 
crat cannot  refrain  at  times,  when  they  think  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  from  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  the  forlorn  condition  of  poverty,  and  wishing  that 
Nature  had  ordained  it  otherwise ;  although  their  self 
love  will  not  permit  them  to  sacrifice  an  iota  of  wealtli  or 
privil^e  to  better  the  condition  of  tlic  poor.  Individual 
man  is  never  so  divinely  happy  as  when  he  sees  universal 
man,  or  society,  all  rejoicing  around  him. 

Self  love  and  social  love  therefore  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  when  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  mind ; 
but  not  so  when  ignorance  is  in  the  ascemlant ;  and  as 
ignorance  is  the  first  state  of  humanity,  it  follows  that 
■elf  love  must  first  be  productive  of  evil,  before  it  be  pro- 
ductive of  good. 

The  morality  of  Nature,  therefore,  is  either  good  or 
bad,  according  as  it  is  directed  by  wisdom  or  folly.  The 
original  motive,  the  love  of  happiness,  is  always  good  ; 
but  that  motive  must  be  misdirected  before  it  can  dis- 


cover  the  true  path  to  universal  happiness.  Man  must 
fall,  and  rise  again. 

As  the  love  of  individual  happiness  is  the  fundamental 
and  only  law  of  individual  morality,  so  the  love  of  uni- 
versal happiness  is  the  only  law  of  public  morality.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  any  other  fundamental  principle  of 
morals  than  this  : — Individual  and  universal  happiness 
are  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  human  actions.  How  are 
these  to  be  attained?  In  this  question  is  comprehended 
the  whole  of  morality. 

Judge  Blackstone  says,  that  if  man  were  to  live  in  a 
state  of  nature,  unconnecte<l  with  other  individuals,  he 
would  need  no  other  law  but  the  law  of  Nature  and  of 
God ;  but  in  a  state  of  society  anotlier  law,  namely  the 
law  of  nations,  or  artificial  law,  comes  into  operation. 
The  judge  has  evidently  divested  himself  of  his  usual 
shrewdness  in  making  such  a  distinction  as  this,  which 
has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  leading  men  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  other  precepts  and  restrictions 
than  those  which  Nature  herself  directly  points  out  as  in- 
dispensable for  our  happiness. 

The  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  morality 
is  a  false  distinction,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  errone- 
otia  imprestions  which  it  creates,  we  shall  shortly  subject 
it  to  critical  examination.  The  law  of  Nature,  according; 
to  Judge  Blackstone  himself,  is  contained  within  this  one 
rule  of  obedience,  *'  That  man  should  pursue  his  own 
happineit."  One  would  suppose  from  this  definition 
that  every  law  in  existence  ought  to  be  containetl  within 
this  single  universal  rule,  since  the  attainment  and  pro- 
motion of  happiness  is  the  professed  object  of  all.  But 
it  has  been  a  general,  though  ignorant,  belief  of  all  past 
ages,  that  society  is  not  natural  to  man,  and  that  the 
passions,  appetites,  and  impulses  of  individuals  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with,  or  control  over,  one  another  ; 
that  Nature  only  provides  an  impidsive  movement  for  the 
individual,  and  leaves  it  to  reason  or  art  to  form  what- 
soever other  arrangements  are  necessary  for  the  general 
good.  There  is  some  apparent  truth  in  this ;  but  the 
movements  of  society  are  not  more  under  the  control  of 
reason  or  art  than  the  movements  of  individuals. 
Wherever  reason  resides,  there  it  governs  and  directs  ; 
but  the  individual  has  no  occasion  to  write  down  laws 
for  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  his  own  lawgiver,  and  can 
enact  and  repeal  at  pleasure.  The  body  of  society  is  also 
its  own  lawgiver,  but,  consisting  of  many  individuals,  it 
must  commit  its  laws  to  paper  in  order  to  form  a  link  of 
communication  and  general  understanding  between  all 
the  members.  But  there  is  not  more  or  less  of  Nature 
in  the  one  mode  of  government  than  in  the  other.    The 
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reason  and  the  consciaice  of  a  savage  is  quite  as  artificial 
as  the  Code  a£  Justinian.  It  is  only  less  comi^ieated,  hy 
embracing  a  more  limited  scope  of  thought  and  action. 

The  law  of  Nature^  therefore,  applies  to  both  the  in- 
dividual man  and  the  collective  man,  and  the  same  test 
of  excellence  will  serve  for  both.  Let  us,  then,  imagine 
to  ourselves  a  single  individual,  such  as  Robinson  Cru- 
soe or  Alexander  Selkirk,  on  a  desolate  island,  living  in 
a  state  which  our  learned  civiUans  and  divines  have  una- 
nimously designated  a  state  of  nature;  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  do  we  come  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  ox 
is  not  the  law  of  good  morals  for  the  regulation  of  that 
individual's  conduct.''  In  the  first  place,  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  health  is  necessary ;  he  must  avoid  all  ex- 
cesses which  tend  to  weaken  his  body  or  derange  his 
loind.  If  he  has  a  strong  propensity  for  any  indulgence 
which  is  injurious  to  his  constitution,  it  is  his  duty  to 
repress  that  propensity,  and  if  possible  destroy  it ;  if  the 
palate  rejoices  in  that  which  is  injurious  to  the  stomach, 
the  palate  must  sacrifice  its  own  pleasure  for  the  satis- 
faction of  its  helpmate ;  if  the  bowels  rebel  against  the 
predilections  of  both,  then  both  must  give  way  to  the 
humour  of  the  bowels :  in  fine,  if  onejlimb,  one  smallest 
member  of  the  body,  shoidd  suffer  from  any  particular 
indulgence  which  is  granted  to  the  cravings  of  another, 
the  man's  morals  are  imperfect,  his  prudence  is  defec- 
tive, the  balance  of  his  different  appetites  is  not  in  a 
state  of  adjustment.  In  other  words,  his  morals  are 
bad,  and  his  system  will  ultimately  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  this  partiality  of  conduct,  this  imjust  pre- 
ference which  he  gives  to  particular  desires. 

The  body  collective  is  merely  the  prototype  of  the  in- 
dividual. As  the  individual  has  a  head  to  govern  his 
body,  so  must  society  have  a  head  to  direct  its  move- 
ments. As  the  individual  has  other  inferior  members 
of  different  degrees  of  influence  and  honour,  so  also 
must  the  body  collective  have  its  various  grades  of 
employment  for  its  component  members,  each  indi- 
vidual being  respectively  placed  in  the  capacity  for 
which  Nature  has  originally  predisposed  him,  by  talents 
or  incUnation;  so  tliat  the  ultimate  result  may  be  that 
all  shall  be  as  content  with  the  various  ofBces  which  they 
fulfil,  as  the  different  species  and  sexes  of  animals  are 
with  tlie  species  and  sex  to  which  they  belong,  nor  have 
good  cause  to  murmur  at  the  usurpation  of  any  particu- 
lar class,  which  satiates  itself,  and  paralyses  the  vital 
energies  of  the  other  departments  of  society  by  its  own 
unrestrained  selfishness  and  inconsiderate  indulgence. 
This  is  an  abstract  general  outUne  of  the  morality  of 
Nature ;  the  standard  is  in  ourselves, i|  in  the  individual 
man,  in  the  body,  in  the  passions,  which  aU  manifest  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  law  of  gradation  of  rank,  but 
so  beautifully  harmonised  that  every  member  rejoices  in 
the  happiness  of  its  fellows.  When  human  society  shall 
have  attained  this  harmony,  the  universal  man  may  be 
said  to  be  created ;  till  then  we  are  merely  a  chaos  of 
conscious  atoms,  clashing  against  each  other,  to  the  infi- 
nite annoyance  and  misery  of  all. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  indivi- 
dual, or  class  of  individuals,  should  take  possession  of 
large  territories  or  tracts  of  land,  and  employ  them  for  the 


ezduave  adrsntage  of  thcmadTesand  Aose  of  dieir  own 
body  b^otten.     We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  a  vice 
in  the  individual,  and  of  course  it  must  also  be  a  vice  in 
the  collective,  or  social  body.     But  if  it  be  contrary  to 
prudence  and  the  harmony  of  nature  thus  to  confer  ex- 
clusive property  upon  individuals  and  famiUes,  it  is  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  law  of  good  public  morals  to  1 
confer  superior  power  and  control  upon  superior  indivi-  1 
duals.     Our  own  nature  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  this 
law.    The  eye  is  our  guide  for  motion,  the  ear  for  sound, 
and  the  other  senses  have  their  corresponding  sphere  of 
action,  in  which  the  Whole  body  obeys  them,  and  obeys 
them  wilUngly,  and  only  that  care  is  bestowed  upon  each 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  healthy  action.    But  of 
all  the  senses,  the  sense  of  feeling  is  the  only  universal 
sense,  and  this  represents  the  people.    We  consult  the 
interest  of  this  sense  above  that  of  any  other,  and  always 
consider  ourselves  extremely  foolish  if,  in  a  state  of  ab- 
sorption, indulging  the  pleasures  of  sound,  or  of  vision, 
of  taste  or  of  smell,  we  encounter  any  bodily  injury 
which  irritates  the  most  vital  of  all  the  senses. 

And  what  have  the  Governments  of  the  old  world 
been  doing,  but  giving  way  to  the  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions of  small  fractions  of  the  body  politic,  and  thus 
exposing  the  great  bulk  of  society  to  the  dangers  of  mis- 
govornment  ?  ^V^^y  do  the  poor  cry  out  against  the  rich, 
but  because  they  are  plundered  of  their  due  ?  Why  do 
the  weak  cry  out  against  the  strong,  but  because  they 
have  found  oppression  instead  of  defence .''  Why  does 
society  complain  at  all,  but  because  it  is  immoral?  It  is 
destroying  its  own  constitution  by  imprudence,  by  pam- 
pering one  portion  of  its  nature,  and  neglecting  to  dress 
the  wounds  which  afflict  its  extremities,  which  are  now 
so  sorely  cankered  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  uni- 
versal system  of  ignorance  and  misgovernment. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

P.  S.  SVe  forgot  in  our  last  to  say  that  the  morality  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  morality  of  Nature,  is  good  or 
bad,  as  we  are  disposed  to  make  it.  The  omission  might 
cause  erroneous  impressions  on  some,  but  we  have  illus- 
trated this  view  of  the  Scripture  morality  on  a  former 
occasion.  The  base,  or  vital  principle  of  the  moral  law, 
is  eternal;  but  is  capable  of  many  transmutations  and 
refinements  as  society  progresses.  Thus  it  is  possible 
that  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  may 
one  day  become  a  dead  letter,  when  all  private  property 
shall  be  thrown  into  a  common  stock ;  still  the  principle 
is  valid,  though  the  breach  should  become  impossible. 
Ceremonial  laws  entirely  disappear,  and  are  as  fickle  and 
local  as  human  fancy  or  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies; 
but  the  moral  law  of  the  ten  commandments  contains 
the  principle  of  immortality  in  an  eminent  degree;  it 
holds  a  place  amongst  all  other  laws  and  customs,  like 
man  amongst  the  brutes.  Notwithstanding,  Jesus 
Christ's  summary  of  the  decalogue  is  better  than  the 
decalogue  itself :  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  This  is  "  universalism,"  the  divided  law  re- 
duced to  a  single  proposition.  The  change  or  refine- 
ment of  the  letter  of  the  moral  law  is  a  very  dehcate 
subject ;  it  is  the  only  subject  upon  which  we  have  any 
fear  of  entering. 
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ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

liETTEB  n. 


DumoQ,  *t6  le>ius  fit  patienti* 
Qukqakl  conigere  ett  aefas. 


Horace,  1  Ode,  xxiw.  19. 
It  b  hard,  indeed  ;  yet  patience  makes  us  bear  whaUoever  is 
impossible  to  mend. 

I  HATi  often  laboured  very  hard  to  find  «ut  a  definition 
■which  might  convey  a  clear  idea  of  insanity  ;  but  after 
having  lost  many  days  and  many  nights  in  this  under- 
taking, 1  found  at  last  that  my  labour  was  kwt.  Insanity 
IB  the  opposite  to  soundness.  In  order  to  knovr  -what  un- 
soundness may  be,  we  must  know  what  soundness  is. 
But  who  can  point  out  clearly  enough  what  soundness  is, 
and  soundness  of  the  mind  in  particular  ?  Mind — these 
four  letters,  how  many  different  ideas  do  they  not  com- 
prehend !  Indeed,  this  word  alone  has  put  many  philo- 
sophers out  of  their  mind ;  and  yet,  without  knowing 
what  mind  is,  it  is  preposterous  to  dare  to  talk  of  the 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

The  word  mind,  signifies  the  tinity  of  the  perceptiw, 
imaginative,  judging,  and  creative  faculties;  like  unto  the 
word  life,  it  comprehends  all  forms  of  being  and  acting. 
In  the  same  way  that  a  bodily  disease  afffects  one  or  the 
other  form  or  mode  of  vitality,  or  one  or  the  other  system 
on  which  the  animal,  sensitive,  or  vegeUtive  process  of 
bfe  depends,  or  a  single  organ,  or  a  part  of  the  organ,  in 
tlie  same  way  the  spiritual  disease afi^ets  flome partictilar 
form  of  the  modes  of  intellectual  life. 

The  perceptive  faculties  may  be  sound,  and  the  ima- 
ginative be  diseased ;  or,  vice  vertd,  the  judging  faculty 
may  be  impaired,  and  the  creative  faculty— will  and 
reason— may  be  healthy.  The  whole  mind  is  seldom  or 
never  diseased.  In  order  to  judge  with  discrimination 
of  the  mental  diseases,  we  mast  first  analyse  tlie  different 
forms  of  spiritual  life. 

If  we  pay  a  little  attention  to  our  perceptive  faculties, 
we  find  Uiat  they  are,  generally  speaking,  equally  good  in 
all  human  beings.  The  difference  between  a  thousand 
individuals  is,  mathematically  speaking,  •■  0.  Yet 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
the  greater  or  less  degree  c€  quickness  in  perception  be  a 
mental  disease. 

The  common  sense,  which  in  all  matters  assumes  the 
authority  of  a  supreme  judge,  is  ready  to  apply  the  q>i. 
thet  of  stupid  fools  to  those  who  want  quickness  of  percep- 
tion. I  beg  leave  to  impugn  this  judgment.  Quickness 
of  perception  is  often  more  the  step-ladder  to  folly  than 
slowness  of  perception.  Those  beings,  whose  nerves  are 
so  sensitive  to  smell  a  cat  in  a  room,  er  to  shriek  at  the 
noise  of  a  '        insect,  or  to  shut  their  eyes  at  the 

flash  of  li  deserve  more  the  name  of  fools,  than 

those  who  tieem  untouched  by  all  that  surrounds  them. 

I  have  known  many  sensitive  mothers  who  would  have 
lectured  their  children  for  whole  hours,  when  they, 
moved  by  the  same  instinct  that  impels  the  naturalist  to 
analyse  an  object  of  nature,  had  torn  to  pieces  a  picture 
or  a  watch,  or  even  an  insect.  I  say  I  have  seen  such 
mothers  torture  to  death  their  servants,  drive  into  mad. 
ness  their  grown  daughters,  yet  read  with  rapturons  joy 


the  accounts  of  a  murderous  battle,  in  which  the  husband 
or  the  son  had  soiled  their  hands  with  human  blood ! 

People  with  too  fine  perceptive  faculties  are,  according 
to  my  experience,  more  liable  to  diseases  of  the  mind 
than  others  in  which  these  faculties  are  more  obtuse. 

To  cure  these  diseases  there  is  no  other  drug  but  the 
reasoning  power  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  cansticity  of 
the  satirist.  Yet  the  last  remedy  is  often  dangerous ; 
when  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  harmless, 
and  often  more  efficacious.  But  how  few  have  the  mo- 
ral courage  to  counteract  by  sound  reasoning  the  follies 
of  over-refinement  and  fashionable  sensibility  ! 

Next  to  the  perceptive  faculties  comes  the  imagination, 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  Liable  to  fatal  diseases. 

I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  those  who  ascribe  to  this 
facultv  all  the  woes  of  mankind  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  regard 
the  imagination  as  one'of  the  noblest  facultiesof  thehuman 
mind.  Indeed,  if  I  should  live  to  be  deprived  of  this 
heavenly  power  to  create  a  world  of  my  own  wherever  I 
am  forced  to  live,  to  spread  a  diarm  over  all  my  desires, 
to  impart  an  energy  to  all  my  actions ;  if  I  should  be 
condemed  to  live  in  the  society  of  beings  deprived  b^ 
somecaco-demon  of  this  magical  power,  methinks  I  should 
become  instantly  a  misanthrope  and  a  myogin,  and  bury 
myself  alive  in  the  forests  among  apes  and  tigers. 

Yet  this  power,  if  not  properly  cxiltivated  and  pruned, 
is  like  unto  the  power  of  the  wine :  it  deprives  the  man 
of  his  senses. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  gone  to  take  a  sea-bath,  with  his 
brother.  The  first  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  the  other 
a  very  indifferent  one.  My  friend,  in  the  prime  of  his 
age,  swam  far  into  the  sea ;  his  brother  remained  beliind. 
^Vhilst  the  swimmer  was  playing  with  the  waves,  his 
brother  was  seised  with  the  cramp,  and  perished ;  my 
friend,  retiurning  from  his  sport,  sought  his  brother,  but 
in  vain.  He  called  him,  but  received  no  answer.  He 
swam  in  all  directions,  but  no  track  of  his  brother  was  to 
be  found.  Tliis  event  plunged  my  friend  in  deep  melaiw 
choly,  and  his  imagination  represented  constantly  to  his 
eyes  the  sea-shore,  and  bis  brother  struggling  with  the 
waves,  and  perishing  in  the  main.  He  travelled  from 
country  to  coimtry  ;  the  same  picture  was  always  present 
before  his  eyes.  In  all  other  respects  he  was  of  a  sound 
mind.  Yet,  often  amidst  the  most  serious  conversation 
on  scientific  subjects,  he  broke  out  into  loud  lamentation, 
threw  himsdf  over  chairs  and  tables,  and  swam  with  all 
his  power.  His  heatl  was  dropping  with  perspiration  ; 
and  after  a  while  be  fell  into  a  sUte  of  exhaustion  and 
stupor.  All  means  adopted  to  restore  his  energies  were 
tiseless.  'His  unbridled  imagination  at  length  destroyed 
his  bodily  health ;  he  died  of  exhaustion  after  having 
once  swam  for  about  an  hour  on  the  floor. 

The  diseases  of  imagination  can  be  cured  by  acting 
upon  the  imagination.  In  such  cases  the  power  of  m«si« 
is  great ;  yet  greater  is  that  of  some  terrible  event,  true  or 
fictitious,  which  may  give  to  the  imagination  a  new  scope. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  a  private  mad-hoosSj 
has  ciued  several  diseases  of  a  similar  natius,  either  by 
communicating  to  his  patients  some  dreadfiU  news,  ov 
by  using  tlie  phantasmagoria,  or  similar  contrivances  to 
create  fear,  or  to  awaken  hope. 
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A  diseased  imagination  turns  pride  into  madness. 
Pride  in  itself  is  nothing  but  self-esteem ;  but  when  a 
man  esteems  himself  for  possessing  that  which  he  does 
not  possess,  or  for  deeming  himself  worthy  of  esteem  for 
that  which  deserves  blame  or  contempt ;  in  the  first  case 
pride  turns  into  folly ;  in  the  second,  into  madness.  Un- 
bridled self-esteem  is  always  accompanied  with  silliness, 
or  insolence ;  it  generates  the  coxcomb  and  the  villain. 
The  emperor  Nero  was  a  mixture  of  both. 

This  disease  is  most  difficult  to  be  cured.  How  will 
you  persuade  a  man  who  thinks  himself  to  be  a  witty 
fellow  that  he  is  but  a  ninny  ?  How  can  you  convince 
one  who  is  proud  for  having  offended  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature .''  How  can  you  convince  a  Duke  of  Alva,  a 
Napoleon,  or  similar  madmen,  that  the  actions  for  which 
they  glory  themselves  are  infamous  and  contemptible  ? 

Perhaps  you  can  cure  of  this  folly  a  poor  devil  with 
whom  you  can  speak  plainly,  and  without  fear  that  your 
words  be  countermined  by  flatterers.  Among  the  higher 
classes  this  kind  of  disease  is  utterly  incurable.  But  I 
perceive  that,  whilst  tracing  this  picture  of  human  folly, 
my  own  mind  begins  to  totter  ;  wherefore  I  must  leave 
the  Shepherd  and  his  flock,  and  retire  to  rest.  Rest  and 
patience  are  two  of  the  best  preventions  against  madness. 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

REPRODUCTION. 

Microscopic  animals  are  produced  by  such  an  obscure 
process,  that  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  ex- 
ploded by  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  which  de- 
monstrated eggs  and  seeds  in  certain  substances  undergo- 
ing the  process  of  fermentation,  has  in  some  measure 
been  renewed,  by  the  further  observation  of  animalcules, 
living  in  watery  infusions  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, after  their  ebullition  and  exclusion  from  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  the  micro- 
scope undergoes  further  improvements,  others  wiU  be 
found  in  decreasing  series,  which  must  preclude  every 
kind  of  explanation  of  the  subject  from  actual  observa- 
tion. Dr.  Darwin's  account,  of  what  he  terms  solitary 
generation,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.  He  says  "  Orga- 
nic particles  of  dead  vegetables  and  animals,  during  their 
chemical  changes  into  putridity  or  acidity,  do  not  lose 
mil  their  organisation  or  vitaHty,  but  retain  so  much  of 
it  as  to  unite  with  the  parts  of  living  animals  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  and  produce  new  complicated  animals 
by  secretion,  as  in  generation,  or  produce  very  simple 
microscopic  animals  and  vegetables,  by  their  new  com- 
binations in  warmth  and  moisture." — Temple  of  Nature, 
note  to  canto  I. 

We  are  however  convinced  that  every  living  creature 
has  been  unequivocally  derived  from  parents  of  the  same 
species  with  itself,  and  that  ova  of  infusoria  animalcules, 
and  seeds  of  vegetable  mucor,  float  in  the  atmosphere  in 
states  of  imperceptible  minuteness  and  indestructibility. 

Oviparous  animals,  strictly   so  denominated,  deposit 

their  embryos,  with  a  portion  of  prepared  nutriment,  in 

'  some  foreign  situation,  where  it  can  receive  warmth  for 

development,  and  food  for  future  support,  which  enables 

the  parents  to  multiply  their  brood  to  an  immense  amount. 


Most  small  animals  generate  in  this  way,  and  their  ferti- 
lity being  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their  size,  they  constitute 
by  far  the  most  numerous  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Thus  the  ova  of  gnats,  butterflies,  and  birds,  are  propa- 
gated profusely  severd  times  a-year.  Their  eggs  are  laid, 
and  completely  hatched  in  three  or  four  weeks  at  far- 
thest, and  the  young  are  immediately  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves. 

The  egg  of  the  domestic  fowl  derives  its  yolk  from  the 
ovary,  and  its  nutritious  white  and  shell  from  the  ovi- 
duct, which  conveys  it  to  the  external  world.  The 
changes  commence  from  external  heat  in  the  cicutricula, 
by  a  white  spot  appearing  at  the  obtuse  end  of  the  egg. 
In  three  days  the  spine,  eyes,  and  pulsating  heart  of  the 
young  animal  become  conspicuous.  In  two  days  more, 
lungs  incapable  of  function  are  discovered.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  feathers  appear  ;  on  the  nineteenth  the  chick 
makes  noises ;  and  it  breaks  through  its  shell  on  the 
twenty-first  day.  The  chick  derives  nutriment  during 
incubation,  from  the  white,  and  at  last  from  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  which  waste  gradually  as  it  increases  in  size, 
not  unlike  the  germination  of  a  plant,  from  the  mucila- 
ginous cotyledons  of  the  seed. 

Viviparous  animals,  consisting  of  man  and  quadru- 
peds, do  not  confide .  their  scanty  and  valuable  progeny 
to  a  precarious  supply  of  heat  and  nutriment,  but  they  re- 
tain the  embryo  within  their  own  bodies,  which  they 
nourish  until  it  acquires  a  certain  size,  and  the  mother's 
organs  are  suflliciently  developed  to  supply  it  with  food, 
in  the  helpless  state  of  its  infancy.  Hence  their  long 
periods  of  gestation  and  suckling  allow  time  for  a  greater 
increase  of  size,  and  perfection  of  organization,  but  at  the 
same  time  limit  the  number  of  the  species.  Quadrupeds^ 
of  course,  seldom  produce  more  than  three  or  four  young 
in  a  year,  and  the  human  species  not  more  than  one  upon 
an  average  of  two  years.  In  short,  every  species  of  fe- 
male animal,  except  zoophites,  possesses  one  or  two 
ovaries,  wherein  the  rudiments  of  the  embryos  are  formed, 
and  the  only  difference  among  them  consists  in  the  ovum 
of  the  one  species  being  immediately  conveyed  by  ovi- 
ducts to  the  external  world  to  be  nourished,  and  in  the 
viviparous  by  fallopian  tubes  to  the  uterus  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  mother,  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
of  the  human  body. 

Gemmiparous  animals,  such  as  zoophites  and  some 
articulated  worms,  which  connect  the  two  kingdoms,  dis- 
cover no  distinction  of  sexes,  and  multiply  hke  plants,  by 
shoots  on  their  surface,  as  has  been  accurately  traced  in 
the  polype.  The  young  issue  in  clusters  from  the  side 
of  this  animal,  appearing  at  first  in  protuberances,  the 
size  of  a  pin.head,  which  enlarge  and  put  forth  arms; 
and  as  they  drop  off,  others  succeed,  and  often  push  forth 
another  generation  before  the  first  falls  from  the  parent ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  animal  is, 
that  on  cutting  it,  every  minute  portion  becomes  a  new 
animal,  probably  from  an  infinity  of  germs  existing  on 
its  surface,  in  the  manner  of  vegetable  bodies. 

Plants  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  buds  analogous 
to  seeds,  in  a  way  similar  to  oviparous  and  viviparous 
generations. 

The  seed  containing  the  embryo,  takes  shelter,  on  the 
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appearance  of  winter,  in  the  bosom  of  the  parent  of  na- 
ture, and  when  the  great  birth-day  of  vegetable  bodies 
approaches,  its  vegetative  powers  are  roused  to  action  by 
the  stimulus  of  heat  and  moisture.  After  four  or  five 
days,  the  rostel  of  the  seed,  the  living  ens,  sends  forth  a 
radicle  like  a  white  prominence,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
seed,  which  subdivides  into  two  or  three  smaller  radicles, 
that  strike  downwards  to  form  roots.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  radicle  constitutes  the  plant,  and  that  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  flowers  are  only  prolongations  of  the  root,  to 
prepare  juices  to  characterize  the  species.  The  plumule, 
or  rudiment  of  the  stem,  sprouts  in  a  day  or  two  after 
the  radicle,  from  the  same  end  of  the  seed,  ascends  upon 
its  surface,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  days  penetrates  the  husk,  and  assumes  a  leafy 
appearance.  It  is  nourished  during  this  period  by  the 
lobes  of  the  seed  changing  to  a  saccharine  matter,  which 
is  conveyed  by  vessels  to  the  radicle,  and  from  thence  to 
the  plumule,  until  the  whole  lobes  are  absorbed,  and  the 
plant  sends  forth  the  seminal  leaves  for  respiration.  It 
then  'prepares  its  own  nutriment  from  the  fluids  of  the 
■oil  and  air.  This  process  is,  therefore,  not  unlike  the 
birth  of  an  oviparous  animaL 

In  like  manner,  the  embryo  plant  protected  from  the 
cold  of  winter  in  the  hud  of  the  tree,  or  bulb  of  the  root, 
derives  its  nourishment  from  the  circulation  of  the  pa- 
rent, like  the  foitui  in  utero,  and  in  the  manner  the  ovi- 
parous plant  does  from  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed. 
When  the  annual  influence  of  solar  heat  returns,  it  is 
protruded  through  the  bark  to  form  shoots,  which  conti- 
nue to  receive  nourishment  from  the  parent  tree  after 
the  offspring  has  arrived  at  the  light  of  day.  After  this 
manner,  the  vernation  of  germs,  which  every  where  exist 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  branches  and  bulbous  roots  of 
plants,  gives  the  vegetable  kingdom  inconceivable  powers 
of  repro<luction,  by  a  process  of  propagation,  which  is 
not  very  dissimilar  to  the  gestation  of  a  viviparous  ani- 
mal.— Jameson,  on  the  Changes  of  the  Human  Body. 


SHELLEY. 

SiiBLLKT  is  by  many  accounted  an  atheist,  because  he  said 
"  There  is  no  God."  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  to  all 
appearance  suflScient  evidence ;  but  his  own  comment 
upon  the  text  removes  much  of  the  offence  of  the  abrupt 
and  positive  assertion.  "  This  negation,"  he  says,  "  must 
be  understood  solely  to  affect  a  creative  deity.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  pervading  spirit,  co-eternal  with  the  uni- 
Terse,  remains  unsliaken."  It  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to 
be  an  atheist ;  and  Shelley  was  a  poet.  He  argued  very 
inconsistently,  however,  with  thisdoctrineof  a  pervading 
■pirit,  when  he  tried  to  refute  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  argutnentum 
ad  absurdum,  when  a  man  b^ins  by  admitting  a  uni- 
versal spirit  the  author  of  all  things,  and  ends  by  proving, 
or  trying  to  prove,  that  this  universal  spirit  was  not  the 
author  of  Christianity.  The  following  specimens  of  the 
poetry  of  his  Qiiecn  Mab  are  curious  contrasts  to  the  in- 
fidel logic  of  the  prose : — 

"  Spirit  of  nature  !  here  ? 

In  this  interminable  wilderness 

Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 


Even  soaring  fancy  staggers. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 

Is  less  instinct  witli  thee  : 

Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 
Spirit  of  Nature  !  thou ! 
Imperishable  as  this  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple." 

"  Spirit  of  Nature  ?  no. 
The  pure  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart. 

Thou,  aye,  erectest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappealable : 
Thou  art  the  judge  beneath  whose  nod 
Man's  brief  and  frail  authority 

Is  powerless  as  the  wind 

That  passeth  idly  by. 
Thine  the  tribunal  which  sarpasseth 
The  show  of  human  justice, 

As  Grod  surpasses  man. 

"  Spirit  of  Nature !  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes ; 

Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 
^VTiose  changeless  paths  thro'  deep  Heaven's  silence  lie; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  being. 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-gleam  ; — 
Man,  like  these  passive  things, 
Thy  will  unconsciouitiy  fulfiUeth :  ( ! ! ) 

Like  theirs,  his  age  of  endless  peace, 
^VTiich  time  is  fast  maturing. 
Will  swiftly,  surely  come; 
And  the  unbounded  frame,  which  thou  pervadest, 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  symmetry." 

FOREIGN  ANTS. 

Amonq  the  foreign  ants,  we  may  mention  a  small  yellow 
antof  South  America, described  by  Dampier,  which  seems, 
from  his  account,  to  construct  a  nest  of  green  leaves. 
•'Their  sting,"  he  says,  "is  like  a  spark  of  fire;  and 
they  are  so  thick  among  the  boughs  in  some  places,  that 
one  shall  be  covered  wiui  them  before  he  is  aware.  'These 
creatures  have  nests  on  great  trees,  placed  on  the  body 
between  the  limbs :  some  of  their  nests  are  as  big  as  a 
hogshead.  This  is  their  winter  habitation ;  for  in  the 
wet  season  they  all  repair  to  these  their  cities,  where  they 
preserve  their  eggs.  In  the  dry  season,  when  they  leave 
their  nests,  they  swarm  all  over  tne  woodlands,  for  they 
never  trouble  the  savannahs.  Great  paths,  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  made  by  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  woods. 
They  go  out  light,  but  bring  home  heavy  loads  on  their 
backs,  all  of  the  same  substance,  and  equal  in  size.  I 
never  observed  anvthing  besides  pieces  of  green  leaves, 
so  big  that  I  couhl  scarcely  see  the  insect  for  his  burden  ; 
yet  they  would  march  stoutly,  and  so  many  were  pressing 
forward  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  for  tne  path 
looked  perfectly  green  with  them." 

Ants  observed  in  New  South  Wales,  by  the  gentlenMtn 
in  the  expedition  under  Captain  Cook,  are  still  more  in- 
teresting. "  Some,"  we  are  told,  "  are  as  green  as  a  leaf, 
and  live  upon  trees,  where  they  build  their  nests  of  various 
sizes,  between  that  of  a  man's  head  and  his  fist.  These 
nests  are  of  a  very  curious  structure :  they  are  formed  by 
bending  down  several  of  the  leaves,  each  of  wliich  is  as 
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broad  as  a  man's  hand,  and  glueing  the  points  of  them 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  purse.  The  viscous  matter 
used  for  this  purpose  is  an  animal  juice  which  nature  has 
enabled  them  to  elaborate.  Their  method  of  first  bend- 
ing down  the  leaves  we  had  no  opportunity  to  observe ; 
but  we  saw  thousands  uniting  all  their  strength  to  hold 
them  in  this  position,  while  o3ier  busy  multitudes  were 
employed  within,  in  applying  this  gluten  that  was  to 
prevent  their  returning  back.  To  satisfy  ourselTes  that 
the  leaves  were  bent  and  hdd  down  by  the  efforts  of  these 
diminutive  artificers,  we  disturbed  them  in  their  work  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  driven  from  their  stations,  the 
leaves  on  which  they  were  employed  sprang  up  with  a 
force  much  greater  than  we  could  have  thought  them  able 
to  conquer  by  any  combination  of  their  strength.  But, 
though  we  gratified  our  curiosity  at  their  expense,  the 
injury  did  not  go  unrevenged  ;  for  thousands  immediately 
threw  themselves  upon  us,  and  gave  us  intolerable  pain 
with  their  stings,  especially  those  which  took  possession 
of  our  necks  and  hair,  from  whence  they  were  not  easily 
driven.  Their  sting  was  scarcely  less  painful  than  that 
of  a  bee  ;  but,  except  it  was  repeated,  the  pain  did  not 
last  more  than  a  minute. 

"Another  sort  are  quite  black,  and  their  operations 
and  manner  of  life  are  not  less  extraordinary.  Their 
habitations  are  the  insides  of  the  branches  of  atiree,  which 
they  contrive  to  excavate,  by  working  out  the  pith  almost 
to  the  extremity  of  the  slenderest  twig,  the  tree  at  the 
same  time  flourishing  as  if  it  had  no  such  inmate.  When 
we  first  found  the  tree,  we  gathered  some  of  the  branches, 
and  were  scarcely  less  astonished  than  we  should  have 
been  to  find  that  we  had  profaned  a  consecrated  grove, 
where  every  tree,  upon  teing  wounded,  gave  signs  of 
life ;  for  we  were  instantly  covered  with  legions  of  these 
animals,  swarming  from  every  broken  bough,  and  in- 
flicting their  stings  with  incessant  violence. 

"  A  third  kind  we  found  nested  in  the  root  of  a  pknt, 
which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  manner  of  mistle- 
to,  and  which  they  had  perforated  for  that  use.  This 
root  is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip,  and  sometimes 
much  bigger.  When  we  cut  it,  we  found  it  intersected 
by  innumerable  winding  passages,  all  filled  with  these 
animals,  by  which,  however,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  injury.  We  never 
cut  one  of  these  roots  that  was  not  inhabited,  though 
some  were  not  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut.  The  animals 
themselves  are  very  small,  not  more  than  half  as  big  as 
the  common  red  ant  in  England.  They  had  stings,  but 
scarcely  force  enough  to  make  them  felt :  they  had,  how- 
ever, a  power  of  tormenting  us  in  an  equal,  if  not  in  a 
greater  degree ;  for  the  moment  we  handled  the  root, 
they  swarmed  from  innumerable  holes,  and  running  about 
those  parts  of  the  body  that  were  uncovered,  produced  a 
titillation  more  intolerable  than  pain,  except  it  is  increased 
to  great  violence." 

The  species  called  sugar-ants  in  the  West  Indies  are 
particularly  destructive  to  the  sugar  cane,  as  well  as  to 
lime,  lemon,  and  orange-trees,  by  excavating  their  nests 
at  the  roots,  and  so  loosening  the  earth  that  they  are  fre- 
quently uprooted  and  blown  down  by  the  winds.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  the  roots  are  deprived  of  due  nourish- 
ment, and  the  plants  become  sickly  and  die. — Insect 
Architecture. 

EFFECTS  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS.  , 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  made  the  remark,  that  the 
face  of  particular  drunkards,  at  certain  times,  appears  as 
much  like   a  burning  coal   as  any   thing  can   well   be 


conceived.  Jt  was  probably  a  face  of  this  kind  that 
suggested  Shakspeare's  description  of  Bardolph's  nose: 

"  Falstaff.  Thou  art  our  admiral;  thou  bearest  the  Ian- 
thorn  in  the  poop,  but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee  ;  thou  art 
the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.  I  never  see  thy  face  but 
I  think  upon  hell-fire ;  but,  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  thou 
art  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou  ran'st  up 
Gadshill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not 
think  thou  hadst  been  an  iffnis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wild- 
fire, there's  no  purchase  in  money.  Thou  hast  saved  me 
a  hundred  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee 
in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern  ;  but  the  sack  that 
thou  hast  drank  me,  would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good 
and  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  main- 
tained that  salamander  of  your's  with  fire,  any  time  this 
two-and-thirty  years." 

Tumors  and  leprous  eruptions,  of  various  sixe  and  co- 
lour, appear  about  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  face. 
The  vigorous  circulation,  and  determination  to  the  head, 
may  have  some  effect  in  increasing  tlie  disposition  to 
these  cutaneous  aff'ections ;  but  I  have  some  suspicion 
that  they  are  induced  in  a  great  measure  by  the  chemical 
qualities  of  alcohol,  most  likely  by  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  course  of  the  circulation  ;  and  they  appear 
in  the  face,  where  the  superficial  blood-vessels  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  botly.  It  is  in 
these  vessels  that  the  hydrogen  attracts  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere ;  the  blood  in  them  becomes  preter naturally 
florid ;  the  skin  is  thus  excited  and  inflamed,  and  the 
spots  appear  in  consequence.  Darwin  speaks  of  them  as 
bein^  sympathetic  of  diseases  of  the  liver.  Although, 
predisposition  may  much  assist  here,  yet,  I  think,  from 
what  I  have  observed,  that  a  long  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  will  cause  the  growth  of  these  eruptions  in  any 
constitution  whatever.  There  is  no  deformity  incident 
tothehuman  body  more  disgusting  thantlus. — Dr.  Trotter. 


General  Norton,  the  Mohawk  chief,  who  was  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  was  asked  by  a  professional 

fentlemen  concerning  the  state  of  the  teeth  amongst  the 
ndians.  His  reply  was  decisive  upon  this  subject  :— 
"  When  the  Indians  are  in  their  own  settlements,  living 
upon  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  drinking  water,  their 
teeth  always  look  clean  and  white ;  but  when  they  go  into 
the  United  States,  and  get  spirituous  liquors,  their  teeth 
look  dirty  and  yellow ;  and  I  have  often  heard  that  they 
were  frequently  afflicted  with  the  tooth-aclie,  and  obliged 
to  have  their  teeth  drawn." 

W'omen's  Souls. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
Mahometans  deny  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of  wo- 
men, because  they  are  not  present  at  public  worship,  and 
are  not  buried  in  the  same  burial-ground  with  men.  But 
Mahomet  was  not  so  hard-hearted  towards  the  ladies. 
The  following  passages  are  from  the  Koran  : — "  Whoso- 
ever doth  good  works,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  be- 
lieveth,  shall  enter  into  paradise."  (Surat  xvi.  99;  xiii.  23.) 
''  They  shall  enter  into  gardens  of  pleasure,  together  with 
those  of  their  fathers  and  wives  that  were  good.'  (xlviii.  5). 
"  Believing  men  and  believing  women  shall  enter  into  the 
heavenly  paradise."  (Iviii.  12;  Ix.  12;  Ixvi.  11). 

Oracles. — At  the  oracle  of  Claros,  Tacitus  informs 
us,  a  man  gave  oracles,  and  they  needed  only  to  give 
him  the  number  and  names  of  enquirers,  and  then  he  re- 
tired into  a  grotto,  and  having  taken  some  water  from  a 
fountain,  he  answered  in  verse  to  whatever  the  enquirer 
had  in  his  thoughts,  though  in  general  he  was  a  very 
ignorant  fellow.— 2d  Book  Annals. 
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Milk. — Dr.  Prout,  observing  that  milk  was  essentially 
composed  of  three  ingredients,  which  he  calls  saccharine, 
oily,  and  albuminous  (the  first  consisting  of  starches, 
gums,  acetic  acid,  &c. ;  the  second,  of  oils  and  fats,  al- 
cohol, &c. ;  the  third,  of  animal  matter  and  vegetable 
gluten),  analysed  the  different  species  of  food  used  by 
man,  and  found  that,  amid  all  his  cooking,  his  sugar, 
flour,  eggs,  and  butter,  he  was  creating  nothing  but  dis- 
guised imitations  of  the  great  ahmentary  prototype, 
milk,  as  presented  to  him  by  Nature.  All  food  consists 
of  at  least  two,  if  not  all,  of  these  elements ;  but  in  the 
artificial  food,  especially,  this  great  model  is  followed  in- 
■tinctively.  Thus  man  instinctively  adds  oil  or  butter  to 
farinaceous  food,  and  fattens  animala  with  a  view  of 
combining  the  oleaginous  with  the  albuminous  principle. 
This  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  types,  or  the  successive 
stages  of  progress :  each  type  or  stage  containing  the 
elements  ot  the  succeeding  under  different  aspects.  Thus 
Judaism  contained  Christianity,  and  Christianity  Univer- 
Bslisra.  It  is  only  the  milk  of  tiie  word  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent ages. 

Heathe.visjc.— Jupiter  is  always  represented  by  the 
ancients  as  subject  to  tne  Fates,  and  these  Fates  were  both 
pious  and  impious.  Thus  Virgil, "  Infelix  Dido,  nunc  te 
Fata  impia  tangunt."  Wretched  Dido,  the  impiout  or  cruel 
Fatei  now  press  upon  thee.    These  Fates  were  always  re- 

Eresented  as  a  trinity — Clotho,  who  holds  the  spindle ; 
lachesis,  who  spins  the  thread  of  life;  and  Atropos,  who 
cuts  it.  Thrs  is  the  natural  division  of  life  and  all  being, 
into  beginning,  progress,  and  termination.  The  philoso- 
phers, however,  regarded  these  personiflcstiona  in  their 
proper  light,  and  represented  mt  Fates  as  merely  the 
council  of  divine  wisdom.  Jupiter  thus  became  su^ect 
to  the  P'ates  as  a  wise  man  is  subject  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment.  "  He  himself  (says  SenecaV  the  author 
and  governor  of  all  things,  has  written  tne  decrees  of 
fate,  but  he  follows  tliem  ;  he  at  once  commands  and 
obeys." 

The  Anabaptists.— -The  following  outline  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany,  by  Dr.  Mosheim, 
will  show  that  the  vary  same  ideas  prevailed  then  as  now, 
only  in  modern  times  a  curious  division  has  taken  place 
between  the  poUtical  and  religious  portions  of  tlie  doc- 
trine— the  8pirituali.st8  having  preserved  the  one,  and  the 
materialists  the  other.  "  The  church  of  Christ  ought  to 
be  free  from  all  crime ;  that  all  things  ought  to  ne  in 
common  amongst  the  faithful ;  that  all  usury,  tithes,  and 
tribute,  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished;  that  civil  magis- 
trates  are  absolutely  useless  ;  that  every  Christian  ha^  a 
right  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  consequently  the  church 
has  no  need  of  pastors;  and  that  Gbd  still  continues  to 
reveal  himself  by  dreams  and  visions."  This  is  the 
Community,  or  Social  System  in  the  ore,  abused  bv  the 
extravagant  absurdity  of  repressing  industry  and  ail  the 
dictates  of  human  reason,  to  be  guide*!  by  what  they 
called  a  divine  impulse,  which  produced  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences  to  themselves  and  others.  But  the 
life  of  the  new  world  was  there,  although  tlie  organiza- 
tion was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  important  office 
of  self-government. 

RICH  AND  POOR  PAUPERS. 

Thosr  whose  minds  have  been  moulded  by  the  operation 
of  the  poor-laws  appear  not  to  feel  the  slightest  aeruple 
in  asking  to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  toose  domestic 
duties,   which  the  most  brutal  savages  are  in  general 


willing  to  render  gratuitously  to  their  own  kindred.  Why 
should  I  tend  my  sick  and  aged  parents  when  the  parish 
is  boand  to  do  it .-'  or,  if  I  do  perform  the  service,  why 
should  I  excuse  the  parish,  which  is  bound  to  pay  for  it  ? 

At  Princes  Risborough  we  turned  over  the  minute-book 
of  the  Select  Vestry,  and  found  the  following  entries  : 

"  Samuel  Simmons's  wife  applied  to  be  allowed  some- 
thing for  looking  after  her  mother  who  is  confined  to  her 
bed :  the  mother  now  receives  3s.  6d.  weekly.  To  be 
allowed  an  additional  6d.  for  a  few  weeks." 

"  David  M''alker's  wife  applied  to  be  allowed  something 
for  looking  after  her  father  and  mother  (old  Stevens  and 
his  wife),  now  ill,  who  receive  6s.  weekly.  To  be 
allowed  Is.  weekly." 

"  Mary  Dacey  applies  for  something  for  waiting  on  her 
mother,  now  iM.     Left  to  the  governor." 

*'  Elizabeth  Prime  appUes  to  have  something  allowed 
for  her  sister  looking  after  her  father,  now  ill.  Left  to 
the  governor." 

We  shall  conclude  these  selections  with  an  extract  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  a  gentle, 
man  who  has  taken  great  pains  in  administering  tne  pa- 
rochial affairs  of  Hambledon.     He  says, 

"In  the  year  1894  or  1895,  there  were  two  labourers 
who  were  reporte<l  to  me  as  extremely  industrious  men, 
maintaining  large  famiUes.  Neither  of  them  had  ever 
appUed  for  parish  relief.  I  thought  it  advisable  that  they 
snould  receive  some  mark  of  pubUc  approbation,  and  we 
gave  them  W.  a  piece  from  the  parish.  Very  sliortly 
after  ther  both  became  applicants  for  relief,  and  have 
oootinued  so  ever  since." 

Mr.  Barker  state<l  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  other 
cause  existed  for  this  change  in  the  conduct  of  these  two 
men,  than  theabeT»>ineBlionedgrataity.— 3fr.Cam«Tt>n'« 
i7«p«>r</^om  BmMnflkmmtkin. 

rif  Mr.  Cameron  were  to  put  himself  to  the  trouble 
of  looking  oyer  the  books  of  another  "  select  vestrv"  at 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  he  woulif  find 
many  similar  entries  of  a  more  hideous  character,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  "  The  Duke  of  York  to  be  allowed 
10,000/.  per  annum  for  paying  a  monthly  visit  to  his 
a^ed  father."  This  rich  pauper  refused  to  do  an  act  of 
filial  duty  without  being  paid  for  it ;  and  he  even  grum. 
bled,  like  all  other  paupers,  at  the  smalluess  of  the  al- 
lowance.  The  spirit  of  pauperism  is  the  same  in  high 
and  low  life — very  modest  and  independent  at  first ;  as 
impudent  as  the  devil  at  last.— Ed.] 

IMMORTALITY. 

Thc  subject  of  P.  A.  8.'s  letter  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  certainly  the  most  sublime,  that  can  engross 
the  attention  of  the  finite  being ;  and  for  that  very  reason 
we  have  always  spoken  of  it  with  great  caution,  resolved, 
before  we  adcfrened  ourselves  formally  to  the  task  of  cri- 
tical analysts,  to  build  a  good  subterraneous  foundation 
of  elementarv  principles  upon  a  universal  bese^  after 
which  we  shall  arrive  at  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  t6 
which  the  subject  of  "  the  immortality  of  the  soul"  espe- 
cially belongs. 

Hitherto  we  have  aimed  at  the  demonstration  of  the 
life  of  Nature,  or  God,  the  universal  Being,  without 
form,  without  circumference,  but  comprehending  within 
himself  all  form  and  all  circumference,  without  the  life 
of  external  sensation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  without  external 
senses  or  organs  of  sense,  and  inasmuch  as  he  can  hare 
no  perception  of  any  thing  beyond  him ;  but  poesessed  of 
active  infinite  intelligence,  which,    by  its  own  creativie 
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imagination,  generates  within  the  immensity  of  its  own 
nature  all  the  machinery  of  individual  life  and  organiza- 
tion— a  life  which  is  the  very  opposite  pole  or  extreme  to 
that  which  we  possess  ;  a  life  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, but  must  acknowledge,  unless  we  entangle  ourselves 
in  a  more  ravelled  thread  of  absurdity  than  even  incom- 
prehensibility itself. 

The  individual  life  is  characterised  by  this  peculiarity: 
'  The  impressions  come  from  without.'  God  is  therefore 
'  mind  with  internal  senses ;'  and  man  '  is  mind  with  ex- 
ternal senses.'  This  is  the  true  generic  distinction, 
although  we  cannot  comprehend  either  ;  and  it  certainly 
cannot  seem  very  wonderful  that  the  life  of  God  should 
be  a  mystery,  when  the  life  of  man,  of  our  ownselves,  is 
infinitely  beyond  our  understanding. 

Having  established  the  life  and  immortality  of  the  great 
original,  the  infinite  and  the  universal,  we  come  in  due 
order  of  time  to  the  subject  of  the  life  and  immortality  of 
the  individual.  The  argument  divides  itself  into  two, 
namely,  the  possibility  and  the  probability.  The  possibi- 
lity cannot  be  reasonably  disputed  by  any  man,  not  even 
by  an  atheist  or  thanatologist  (death philosopher) ;  for  it  is 
quite  as  possible  for  the  particles  of  matter  to  assume  a 
more  refined  and  spiritual  form  as  a  gross  and  corporeal 
form  ;  quite  as  possible  for  sylphs,  and  invisible,  intan- 
gible beings,  to  be  created  by  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, as  for  such  subtle  elements  as  light  and  magnet- 
ism, and  other  spiritual  substances,  to  move  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  Nature,  and  penetrate  the  most  solid 
bodies,  without  themselves  affording  any  resistance  to 
matter.  When  all  Nature  is  a  mystery,  and  not  a  single 
cause  or  effect  understood,  but  merely  a  few  circumstances 
known,  how  can  it  be  reasonably  said  that  one  thing  is 
more  possible  than  another,  unless  the  latter  involve  an 
arithmetical  or  mathematical  contradiction  .''  This  con- 
tradiction is  not  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  even  upon  the  principles  of  atheism  itself; 
aud  therefore  no  man  can  dispute  our  first  proposition, 
namely,  the /)0*«6i7i7y  of  individual  immortality. 

We  come  now  to  the  probability.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  itself.  It  exhibits  the 
type  and  earnest  of  immortality  in  its  own  nature.  There 
is  a  general  species  of  immortality  which  belongs  to  all 
nature ;  and  there  is  an  individual  species  of  immortality 
■which  belongs  to  organic  nature  in  particular,  in  the  re- 
production of  the  specific  individual  for  ever.  An  acorn 
has  the  spirit  of  immortality  within  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  generate  acorns  as  long  as  our  planetary  nature  con-, 
tinues  her  present  modes  of  action.  A  dog,  a  horse, 
every  animal,  has  this  species  of  immortality,  which  is 
that  of  the  succession  of  the  species,  and  man  has  this 
immortality  in  common  with  others ;  but  the  individual 
is  mortal  and  perishable,  whilst  the  species  is  everlasting. 
Were  we  to  look  no  farther  than  this  sensual,  carnal  view 
of  human  nature,  we  should  say  it  is  all  over  with  man 
■when  his  body  is  disorganised ;  but  man  is  specifically 
distinct  from  every  other  organic  being.  Man  has  within 
him  a  principle  which  grasps  infinity  and  eternity,  as  if 
they  were  his  birthright,  his  paternal  and  maternal  in- 
heritance. He  alone  can  travel  mentally  and  spiritually 
to  the  extremities  of  time  and  of  space.  He  lives  not  the 
life  of  an  individual  only,  Uke  a  dog,  which  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  conduct  or  experience  of  other  dogs,  and 
can  neither  reflect  upon  the  history  of  the  past,  nor 
anticipate  the  future.  Man  lives  the  lives  of  the  spe- 
cies  and  the  individual  in  one;  he  borrows  the  mind 
of  his  neighbour,  and  lends  him  his  own  in  return  ;  the 
mind  of  his  ancestor  is  stiU  aUve  to  him,  and  his  will  be 
living  in  human  society  when  his  body  has  crumbled  into 


dust.     Thus  there  is  a  universality  about  the  life  of  a 
man  which  no  other  finite  life  possesses  ;  a  mental  life, 
which  embraces  infinity  and  eternity.     So  far,  then,  we 
have  demonstrated  that  the  mind  of  man  is  less  finite  and  , 
less  ngortal  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  animal. 

We  shall  finish  the  remainder  of  the  argument  next 
week. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  entirely  overlooked  W.  L.  last  tceek,  till  our  answer  was 
too  late  for  insertion.  Nitrogen  is  found  both  in  opium 
and  in  animal  matter,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved that  nitrogen  itself  is  merely  a  compound  of  car-, 
bon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
future  analyses  will  demonstrate  the  compound  nature  of 
all  the  known  gases.  Matter  is  infinitely  decoviposible. 
There  is  no  ultimate  material  element,  no  original  atoms y 
to  whose  variegated  union  we  can  ascribe  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  outward  world.  Hence  we  may  with  strict 
propriety  say,  not  only  that  animal  matter  and  opium  are 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  but  in  fine  all  matter 
is  merely  a  compound  of  the  two  elementary  spirits  of 
Nature.  We  map  have  some  idea  of  the  possibility  of  this 
from  the  five  known  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
One  of  oxygen  and  four  of  nitrogen  make  contmon  air; 
one  of  oxygen  and  two  of  nitrogen  make  intoxicating  gas  ; 
one  and  one  make  nitric  oxide;  three  and  one  make 
nitrous  add;  and  five  and  two  make  nitric  acid,  or 
aqna-fortis. 

G.  N.  enquires  what  becomes  of  nitrogen  in  respira- 
tion ?  We  answer,  that  part  returns  in  expiration,  and 
part  must  be  absorbed  by  the  absorbents  of  the  system, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  of 
animal  matter ;  if  we  cannot  clearly  trace  its  course,  it  is 
because  our  scientific  skill  has  not  yet  attained  sufficient 
penetration.  The  subject  is  yet  a  puzzle  to  our  experi- 
mental chemists.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  in  the 
air,  and  it  is  in  the  body;  and  diemical  analysis  is  yet  so 
imperfect,  that  a  gas  may  enter  into  an  unknbwn  com- 
bination, and  escape  the  observation  of  the  analyst,  by 
assuming  the  character  of  what  he  considers  a  simple 
body. 
Mr.  R,  has  associated  his  subject  too  much  with  an  autho- 
rity which  is  questioned  by  many.  To  build  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  Nature  is  the  only  successful  mode  of 
teaching  now — let  any  finite  or  party  production  be  used 
as  a  staff  only. 

The  Alpine  Philosophbr  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 


Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

If  we  could  possibly  invent  a  system  of  society  in  which 
the  selfish  and  the  social  spirit  would  so  intimately  com- 
bine,  that  the  expression  or  exercise  of  the  one  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  exercise  of  the  other,  we  might  with 
strict  propriety  be  said  to  have  inventeil  a  system  of  politi- 
cal perfection.  This  is  the  "  beau  ideal" — indindualism 
and  universalism  in  one. 

At  present  we  have  got  individualism  without  universal- 
ism. Eachindividualisleft  to  himself,  a  straggler  inaociety; 
«  being  whose  movements  are  knoMrn  to  himself  alone,  and 
whose  conduct  is  only  watched  and  questioned  by  the  mi. 
nisters  of  justice,  when  it  seems  likely  to  be  productive  of 
mischief  to  others.  As  long  as  he  does  no  harm,  he  is  his 
own  master,  and  responsible  to  no  one.  In  fine,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  present  system  of  so- 
ciety is  non-responsibility  or  freedom  of  action.  We 
are  never  taught,  either  by  education,  or  by  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  country,  to  consider  ourselves  as  servants 
of  the  public.  Our  whole  business  in  life  is  to  accumu- 
late individual  property,  and  to  promote  individual  in- 
terest. No  account  is  taken  of  our  proceedings;  no 
general  register  is  kept  of  our  names,  our  dwellings,  and 
our  modes  of  occupation  ;  no  public  use  is  made  of  our 
talents  ;  no  concerted  plan  of  aotion  !■  pursued,  by  which 
the  whole  mass  of  public  mind  may  be  concentrated  upon 
the  main  pomt  to  which  society  should  ever  direct  its 
attention — universal  good. 

In  one  sense  this  is  liberty,  inasmuch  as  no  one  con- 
trols our  movements,  provided  we  do  not  injure  their 
persons  or  property  ;  but  in  another  sense  it  is  slavery, 
inasmuch  as  we  become  the  slaves  of  one  another.  Every 
man  we  meet  is  a  tyrant,  for  he  has  always  something 
collected  around  him,  either  land  or  moveable  property, 
which  it  Is  illegal  for  us  to  touch  or  appropriate ;  and 
thus  we  live  in  a  land  of  tyrants,  where  every  man  is  both 
master  and  slave  to  his  neighbour. 

We  may  call  it  what  we  like,  liberty  or  tUvery ;  it 
matters  not ;  both  terms  are  e<iually  appropriate,  and 
equally  incorrect ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery 
or  liberty  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word,  nor  is  there 
more  of  good  or  evil  contained  in  the  one  idea  than  in  the 
other.  A  species  of  refined  slavery  is  the  very  perfsction 
of  society,  in  which  all  men  are  bound  by  a  moral  sense 
of  duty  to  become  the  servants  of  one  another  ;  and  true 
liberty  is  that  state  of  refined  sensibiUty  in  which  the 
will  of  individual  selfishness  becomes  identified  with  the 
lore  of  our  neighbour.  There  is  too  much  liberty  at  pre- 
MDt ;  that  is,  the  moral  tie  that  ought  to  bind  together 


the  members  of  human  society  is  not  suflSciently  strong, 
and  on  that  account  we  are  obliged  to  employ  a  substitute 
for  the  moral  law,  namely,  the  law  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  police-officer,  to  supply  its  place. 

The  moral  law  is  the  goal  to  which  society  is  progres- 
sing. The  perfection  of  society  consists  in  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  political  or  magisterial  law.  But 
perfection  is  unattainable  :  it  can  only  be  held  up  as  a 
model  for  our  imitation,  a  standard  for  estimating  the  de- 
gree  of  progress  to  which  we  have  attained.  But  although 
perfection  be  unattainable  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the 
word,  there  are  degrees  of  perfection ;  and  moreover, 
there  is  a  faint  line  of  distinction  between  the  system  of 
division  and  discord,  and  the  opposite  system  of  union 
and  harmony.  That  line  of  distinction  forms  the  bound- 
ary of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

To  pass  that  line  of  distinction,  it  is  necessary  to  new- 
model  the  entire  system  of  government  It  is  necessary 
to  number  the  people,  to  gather  them  into  tribes  like  tlie 
children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  resperu're  modes  of 
life,  and  to  keep  an  exact  rt^lster  of  all  their  names,  so 
that  no  man  shall  be  lost  in  society  ;  no  man  be  without 
a  tribe,  without  a  class,  without  a  department  of  industry, 
in  which  his  character  is  known,  and  to  which  he  is  ever 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  his  time.  By  this 
registry  he  loses  his  liberty  ;  he  is  no  more  his  own  mas. 
ter,  to  roam  abroad  over  hill  and  dale,  through  cities  and 
towns,  to  haunt  the  lurking-places  of  depravity,  and 
plunder  unseen  the  produce  of  industry.  He  can  no 
longer  act  the  part  of  an  impostor ;  for  in  every  town, 
every  city  which  he  frequents,  his  name  and  character  is 
as  well  known  as  it  is  in  his  native  village.  He  can  only 
travel  as  an  honest  man :  disguise  must  be  attended  with 
immediate  detection  and  infamy. 

Such  is  the  character  of  political  universaUsm  ;  and  it 
is  accomplished  by  a  very  simple  process.  In  a  state  of 
ignorance,  such  a  system  is  impossible,  because  it  requires 
the  very  highest  refinemenu  of  art  and  science ;  there, 
fore  there  is  no  use  in  putting  the  question  to  us.  Why 
was  not  this  accomplished  ere  now.^  It  is  a  childish 
question,  and  too  foolish  to  deserve  a  reply.  But  now, 
when  the  facilities  of  social  intercourse  are  brought  to 
such  perfection,  when  we  can  travel  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  pigeon  can  fly,  and  carry  on  conversation  with 
our  fellow-men  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,-^ 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  r^eneratc  political  and  so- 
cial life  than  a  classification  of  the  people  and  a  strict 
system  of  registry,  for  all  their  public  movements  and 
employments.  By  this  registry  it  will  be  known  at  once 
how  every  individual  employs  his  time;   what  is  the 
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amouat  tad  ^Mlity  ^  his  Uboar ;  tnd  what  are  his  pub- 
lic and  his  private  character.  Whenever  he  moves  he 
shall  carry  his  passport  along  with  him,  so  as  to  be  known 
at  once  in  every  spot  of  the  world  which  be  visits.  If 
ever  he  should  be  guilty  of  political  misdemeanour,  his 
passport  will  be  withhdd.  If  it  should  prove  a  forgery, 
it  is  high  treason  against  his  species,  and  will  be  punished 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  would  be  overwhelming. 
It  is  a  moral  inquisition ;  and  without  a  moral  inquisition, 
save  the  world  who  can.  This  system  is  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  present.  It  is  a  system  which  links  the 
individuals  which  compose  the  species  together  into  a 
compact  concerting  body,  whose  members  communicate 
with  one  another  like  the  atoms  of  the  human  frame.  To 
extend  such  a  refined  and  scientific  system  of  legislation 
will  require  many  generations ;  but  in  such  a  country  as 
England  the  scheme  would  be  comparatively  easy,  and 
so  moralising,  so  ameliorating  in  its  tendency,  that  the 
mere  formality  of  a  passport,  if  necessary  at  first  to  cor- 
rect the  depraved  and  villanous  propensities  of  the  old 
system,  might  speedily  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

It  can  only  be  by  some  such  system'as  this  that  unity 
can  be  accomplished.  We  will  not  enter  more  minutely 
into  detail  upon  the  subject,  because,  in  the  first  outline 
of  any  project,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  almost 
entirely  to  generalities,  confiding  the  particulars  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  In  recommendation  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  of  political  intelligence,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  moral  power  is  always  strougest 
where  the  individual  is  beat  known,  and  liis^conduct  most 
strictly  scrutinized.  The  thief  and  the  swindler  always 
prefer  those  places  of  residence  where  they  are  entire 
strangers  by  name  and  countenance ;  and  the  man  of 
rank  and  fortune  is  extremely  nice  in  his  behaviour  in 
whatever  portion  of  the  world  he  resides,  because  his  cir- 
cle of  acquaintance  is  wide,  and  there  is  every  chance  of 
detection  and  exposure,  if  ever  he  should  [degrade  his 
character  by  any  mean  or  fraudulent  action. .  It  only  re- 
quires a  little  mure  refinement  and  universality  to  make 
the  law  of  honour,  which  now  prevails'amongst  the  higher 
classes,  sufficiently  powerful  to  establish  public  tranquil- 
lity and  contentment.  It  is  not  universal  at  present,  be- 
cause it  only  includes  a  class,  and  legislates  for  a  class. 
A  nobleman  or  gentleman  is  strictly  accountable  to  his 
order  for  his  behaviour  to  every  individual  of  his  order, 
and  therefore  preserves  the  most  punctilious  decorum  in 
the  company  of  his  equals ;  but  the  law  of  honour  does 
not  comprehend  the  poor ;  he  may  vent  all  his  long  im- 
prisoned spleen  upon  the  working  man,  and  exercise  any 
species  of  barbarity  to  which  his  despotic  temper  is  dis- 
J»osed,  without  being  liable  to  an  arraignment  for  his  be- 
haviour before  the  tribunal  of  the  honour  of  a  gentleman. 
Btill  the  principle  of  a  perfect  law  is  dimly  seen  through 
the  thin  shadow;  and  that  principle  extended  to  the 
species,  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  philanthropist. 

Moreover,  we  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  real 
tribunal  of  honour  will  very  soon  be  found  extremely 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  society.  This  tribunal  of 
honour  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  people.     The  privacy  with  which  all  trans- 


BctioBs  are  i^  picsent  condneted  is  a  kind  of  passport  for 
roguery  ;  and  when  one  individual  imposes  upon  another 
there  is  in  general,  unless  it  amount  to  a  civil  crime,  no 
public  official  exposure  of  the  transaction  upon  which  we 
can  depend.  One  individual  informs  another ;  the  story 
flies  about  like  private  scandal,  and  we  either  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  tale,  or  remark  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
and  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  We  thus  cultivate 
villany  by  the  system  of  liberty  as  we  call  it ;  such  liberty 
as  enables  a  man  to  sneak  like  a  thief  through  the  world, 
without  giving  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  any  one, 
unless  he  becomes  a  felon  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  But 
the  actions  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  are  not  the 
worst  actions  of  mankind.  Much  greater  mischief  is  oc- 
casioned by  those  which  no  civic  officer  can  punish,  or 
even  challenge.  For  these  actions  there  is  no  law  and  no 
punishment;  they  are  merely  subjects  for  private  scan- 
dal ;  and  the  information  is  so  defective,  that  the  greatest 
villain  can  shelter  himself  under  the  allowance  which  is 
always  made  for  defamatory  tales.  All  those  actions 
would  be  exposed  by  means  of  a  classification  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  behaviour  of  tradesman  to  tradesman,  of  mer- 
chant to  merchant,  and  of  each  to  the  public  in  general, 
would  be  strictly  scrutinized,  and  no  other  punishment 
required  than  merely  publication  of  the  evidence  in  the 
public  journals.  The  moral  law  requires  no  more.  It 
lets  the  prisoner  loose  upon  society,  which  must,  as  it 
improves,  become  more  and  tnore  a  prison  to  the  de- 
tected scoundrel.  This  is  the  way  to  reform  the  trade 
and  the  morals  of  the  country. 

But  even  such  a  system  as  this,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  only  a  step  in  the  graduated  scale  of  ascent  to 
the  beau  ideal  of  perfect  socialism ;  a  state  to  which  we 
must  for  ever  be  advancing,  and  for  ever  discovering  a 
new  horizon  in  the  distance.  The  system  of  national  classi- 
fication is  th«  boginning  of  political  universalism  ;  but  it 
is  a  system  which  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment ;  which  will  for  ever  be  superindur.ed  upon  the 
original  model,  as  the  people  advance  in  intelligence  and 
morals. 

This  system  existed  in  the  bud  in  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  old  world.  The  Roman  citizens  were  divided 
into  thirty-five  difierent  tribes,  and  registered  accordingly. 
With  them  it  was  subject  to  all  the  imperfections  inse- 
parable from  an  immature  state  of  progress  in  science 
and  art ;  but  that  wise  and  politic  people  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  general  classification  to  give  vigour  and 
efficiency  to  their  combined  proceedings.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  system  pursued  by  the  ancients 
and  that  which  we  anticipate,  but  the  name.  The  old 
classifications  were  invidious  distinctions,  which  ranked 
a  man  in  a  higher  or  lower  scale,  according  to  the  amount 
of  property  which  he  possessed,  or  the  nature  of  his  fa- 
mily connexions.  We  anticipate  a  system  of  universal 
amalgamation,  in  which  men  shall  be  ranked  according 
to  their  pursuits  in  life,  without  any  reference  either  to 
their  talents  or  their  property,  and  without  any  restric- 
tions by  which  they  shall  be  confined  to  any  particular 
caste,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  good  pleasure. 
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ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTKB  III. 

Amor,  cb'  a  coi  gentil  ratto  %'  appreade. — DtuUs. 
Love,  which  quickly  moves  a  gentle  heart. 

The  faculties  of  perception,  the  creative  power  of  ima. 
gination,  together  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  hnman 
nature,  are  at  work  when  passions  take  a  strong  hold  in 
our  bosom.  When  these  passions  are  violently  opposed, 
or  otherwise  frustrated  in  their  aira,  the  mind  is  too  often 
exposed  to  fatal  derangements.  Among  the  passions, 
however,  which  most  powerfully  predispose  to  insanity, 
none  is  so  dangerous  as  love;  consequently,  love  par- 
tienkriy  deserves  our  attention.  But  what  is  love  ;  how 
does  it  originate  ;  and  by  what  means  can  the  medical  art 
cure  the  mental  diseases  which  are  caused  by  lore? 

The  generality  of  modem  writers,  immerged  and 
drowned,  as  it  were,  in  the  mire  of  materialism,  hare 
endeavoured  to  spread  abroad  the  absurd  idea  that  lore  is 
nothing  but  that  want  of  sexual  intercourse  which  the 
human  being  has  in  common  with  the  brute  creation. 
The  political  economists,  the  rationalists,  the  philanthro- 
pists, have  laboured  in  common  to  establish  this  erroneous 
idea.  This  fallacy  had  done  more  barm  to  the  dignity  of 
human  natitre  than  all  the  despolinra  of  church  and  state 
put  together :  it  has  destroyed  the  purest  source  of  hap- 
piness, and  sacrificed  many  thmisand  victims  to  the 
cowardly  selfishness  of  cold-blooded  profligacy. 

The  human  beings,  male  and  female,  are  each  but  the 
halves,  the  poles  of  the  one  perfect  hmnan  being.  Both 
are  endowed  with  peculiar  faculties,  which  make  them 
seek  each  other,  in  order  to  form  a  unity  of  feelings,  sen- 
timents, and  actions.  The  man  wants  gentle,  tender 
lensibiltty ;  the  woman  strength,  courage,  inflexibihty. 
•  There  is  nothing  more  monstrous  in  nature  than  an 
effeminate  man,  or  a  masculine  woman :  they  are  hated 
and  dcRpiscd  by  both  sexes.  But  the  man  loves  the  wo- 
man for  the  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess:  the 
woman  loves  the  man  for  the  same  reason.  But  these 
qualities  exist  in  the  different  sexes  in  difil;rent  degrees  ; 
and  each  individual  has  but  one  counterpart  which 
exactly  responds  to  his  individuality.  This  being  the 
case,  and  the  number  of  male  and  female  being  on  the 
arerage  the  same,  the  human  race  is  evidently  destinetl 
by  nature  to  live  in  couples,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  destina- 
tion. 

Polygamy  and  polyandry,  or  commanity  of  men,  or 
community  of  women,  are  crimes  against  nature.  The 
union  for  life  of  the  couple  is  the  eternal  law  of  hnman 
perfectibility  ;  or,  when  a  man  or  a  woman  finds  within 
their  own  bosom  that  an  individual  of  the  opposite  sex 
possess  those  qualities  which  appear  to  respond  to  the 
wants  of  his  human  nature,  that  is,  to  possess  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  energies,  the  deficiencies  of  which  make 
each  insulated  being  imperfect  and  unhappy,  then  love 
flies  abroad  winged  ;  then  these  qualities,  clothed  in  the 
most  vivid  colours  by  the  creative  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion, stand  before  our  eyes  as  the  aim  and  end  of  all  our 
happiness. 

Love,  and  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  mankind,  lie  con. 
cealed  and  dormant  in  the  first  sUge  of  human  society. 


Man  without  education  is  apparently  the  most  helpless, 
ignorant,  and  brutal  of  all  animals.  And  yet  our  pre- 
tended philosophers  are  so  stupid  as  to  seek  in  the  state 
of  nature  for  the  beau  ideal  of  human  perfection.  The 
fods !  as  the  diamoml  before  divested  of  its  outward 
crust,  and  cut  and  polished  by  diamond,  presents  nothing 
but  the  appearance  of  a  common  pebble;  so  also 
man,  without  the  help  of  civilization,  presents  nothing 
but  his  animal  nature.  Yet  there  is  a  diamond  in  us,  the 
spark  of  a  divine  spirit,  and  this  divine  spirit  is  even 
manifested  in  love ;  because  love  is  not  to  be  found 
among  savages;  love  is,  for  those  mole-sighted  fact- 
mongers,  a  mere  artificial  produce,  matrimony  an  inven. 
tion  of  designing  priests,  and  purity  a  mere  hypocrisy. 
Let  us  pity  the  ignorance  of  those  miserable  chatterers  I 

Love  is  the  offspring  of  our  perfectibility;  the  hap. 
piest  energy  of  our  nature,  if  well  directed  and  satisfied. 
But  in  the  sUte  of  over-refinement  in  which  we  li»e, 
the  defective  education  that  some  receive,  the  deceptive 
di^uise  that  many  assnnte,  the  prejudices  of  rank  and 
fashion,  the  miseries  which  arise  from  the  contrast  of 
luxuriant  opulence  with  starving  poverty,  all  these  cir- 
cumstanees  make  love  the  cause  of  the  most  hideous 
crimes,  and  of  the  most  horrible  mental  disorders. 

O,  ye  doctors,  where  are  your  dmgs  for  such  diaaaaaa? 
are  they  to  be  found  iu  the  nervous  or  in  the  vcg«UU» 
kingdom?  ,^t, 

The  general  form  under  which  disappointment  in  \V9€ 
nwnifests  itself,  is  mdanefaoly,  with  loss  of  appetite. 
The  stupidity  and  brutality  of  unfeeling  beings  laugh 
at  these  first  symptoms  of  human  misery,  or  even  em- 
ploy rigour  and  austerity,  sarcasm  and  contempt,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  love.  These  means  have  often 
driven  \o  suicide  or  madness.  I  have  saved  many,  with 
a  quite  opposite  method ;  indeed,  I  can  lay  down  here 
as  the  first  rule  to  cure  mental  diseases,  that  in  order  to 
bring  the  mental  faculties  into  harmony,  the  doctor  roust 
identify  himself  with  the  particular  mode  of  thinking 
and  feeling  of  his  patient;  he  must  strive  to  elicit  in  him 
a  confidence  that  there  is  a  human  being  that  feels 
equally  with  him.  If  he  succeeds  in  creating  this  sym. 
pathy,  he  can  save  his  patient 

Once  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman,  who  had  an  only 
son,  who  was  afflicted  with  melancholy,  bordering  on 
madness.  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young  gentle, 
man,  who  was  in  all  respects  amiable  and  well-bred,  and 
I  resolved  to  make  a  trial  to  cure  him.  I  communicated 
my  plan  to  his  fatlier,  who  promised  me  his  assistance. 
One  day,  watching  the  moment  that  his  son  was  a  little 
better,  he  told  him  that  I  was  afflicted  with  melandioly 
and  insanity,  and  begged  of  him  to  try  to  elicit  the  cause 
of  my  malady,  and  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  it  with  his 
kindness,  llie  affinity  between  both  was  thus  soon 
established.  As  soon  as  I  bad  made  him  acquainted 
with  my  fictitious  sorrows,  he  communicated  his  real 
ones  to  me.  It  was  an  unfortunate  love  affair ;  both 
rank,  fortune,  and  several  other  circumstances,  were  in 
opposition  to  -his  wishes.  Well,  said  I,  if  we  cannot 
obtain  our  wishes  as  gentlemen,  we  must  learn  some 
haodicraft,  and  become  independent  mechanica;  we  can 
thus  live  with  the  earnings  of  our  bands. 
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We  continued  discussing  our  plans,  and  planning  our 
future  course  of  Ufe.  After  a  few  days'  conversation  I 
induced  him  to  become  a  gardener,  as  his  paternal  estate 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  learning  this  art  without 
further  trouble  than  that  of  putting  himself  under  his 
own  gardener's  tuition.  The  sympathy  between  us,  the 
new  plan  of  life,  the  exertions  in  gardening,  had  the  de- 
sired effect;  my  young  friend  was  restored  to  health. 

The  second  rule  which  can  be  drawn  from  tins  m- 
stance  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  affinity  is  estabUshed,  some 
plan  must  be  formed  to  call  the  energies  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body  into  full  exertion.  This  plan,  however, 
must  be  in  strict  relation  to  the  ruUng  passion. 

I  cured  a  female  friend,  who  had  lost  her  lover  in  a 
battle,  and  had  become  insane,  by  persuading  her  to 
learn  to  paint,  in  order  to  possess  a  picture  of  him  at 
full  length.     This  occupation  gave  to  her  mind  a  new 

turn. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  how  can  a  man  come  mto  such 
affinity  witli  an  insane  person,  how  can  he  exercise  any 
influence  upon  a  mind  ah-eady  diseased  ?  He  can  do  it 
through  the  magnetic  influence  of  benevolence,  moved 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  the  will,  without  any  other  in- 
strument but  the  eye,  which  communicates  to  the  in- 
sane, particularly  those  whose  insanity  is  caused  by  love, 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  soul.  Those  spiritual  means 
are  not  always  sufficient.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  insa- 
nity has  ruined  the  digestion;  sometimes  caused  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain;  in  other  instances  it  affects  the 
whole  nervous  system.  In  such  cases  a  methodical 
scientific  medical  treatment  is  necessary. 

The  next  letter  will  contain  something  more  upon  this 
important  subject. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

"  T  I  T  H  E. 

«  Of  all  institutions,"  says  Paley,  "  adverse  to  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement,  none  is  so  noxious  as  that  of 
tithe.  A  claimant  here  enters  into  the  produce  who  con- 
tributed no  assistance  whatever  to  the  production.  "VVTien 
years,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an  im- 
provement, when  the  husbandman  sees  new  crops 
ripening  to  his  skill  and  industry,  the  moment  he  is  ready 
to  put  his  sickle  to  the  grain,  he  finds  himself  compelled 
to  divide  the  harvest  with  a  stranger.  Tithes  are  a  tax 
not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon  that  industry  which 
feeds  mankind— upon  that  species  of  exertion  which  it  is 
the  object  of  all  laws  to  cherish  and  promote." 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  tithe  in  Ireland,  all  de- 
nominations of  the  people  are  unanimous  in  deprecating 
it,  not  on  the  principles  of  injustice  alone,  but  of  inex- 
pediency. The  feeling  which  exists  in  this  respect,  is  not 
that  silent  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  would  imply  a 
passiveness  in  payment,  accompanied  with  unwillingness; 
it  is  one  of  a  more  deep-rooted  and  resentful  character, 
such  as  ever  attends  the  abstraction  of  property  against 
the  owner's  consent.  However  established  by  time,  cus- 
tom, or  legislative  sanction,  it  still  is  felt  as  an  oppression, 
and  serves  to  keep  alive  discontent,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 

Tithe  has  in  its  train  many  evils  which  deeply  affect 


the  interests,  both  of  the  clergy  and  people.  The  demand 
is  in  itself  odious  from  its  injustice  ;  and  this  is  so  obvi- 
ous, that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  personal  pique  and 
annoyance  which  is  almost  sure  to  arise  in  the  collection, 
the  disagreeable  duty  is  commonly  transferred  to  a  valu- 
ator or  proctor,  who  becomes  thereby  empowered  to 
institute  an  expensive  process  in  the  name  of  the  incum- 
bent ;  and  the  character  of  this  agent,  who  is  usually  of 
the  lowest  class,  and,  perhaps,  notorious  for  crooked 
scheming  and  unblushing  villany,  not  unfrequently  com- 
municates its  taint  to  his  employer.  Hence  a  new  source 
of  misery  to  the  people,  and  of  hatred  to  the  system;  for 
the  sins  of  the  servant  are,  in  most  instances,  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  master,  whilst  execration  is  unspar- 
ingly dealt  out  in  return  for  oppression. 

In  a  worse  situation,  if  possible,  stands  the  concern 
when  tithes  are  let  to  farm.  The  multipUed  mischiefs 
which  this  practice  produces  are  finely  depicted  in  the 
immortal  eloquence  of  Grattan  : — "  From  a  situation  so 
ungracious,  from  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  making  in  his 
own  person  a  little  bargain  with  squires,  farmers,  and 
peasants,  of  each  and  every  description,  and,  from  non- 
residence,  the  parson  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  as- 
sistance of  a  character,  by  name  a  titlie-farmer,  and  by 
profession  an  extortioner  ;  this  extortioner  becomes  part 
of  the  establishment  of  the  church  by  interest  and  situa- 
tion. There  are  two  descriptions  of  men  he  is  sure  to 
defraud ;  the  one  is  the  parson,  the  other  the  people.  He 
collects  sometimes  at  fifty  per  cent. ;  he  gives  the  clergy- 
man less  than  he  ought  to  receive,  and  takes  from  the 
peasants  more  than  they  ought  to  pay  ;  he  is  not  an  agent 
who  is  to  collect  a  certain  rent ;  he  is  an  adventurer,  who 
gives  a  certain  rate  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  bad  use 
of  an  unsettled  claim — this  claim  over  the  powers  of  col- 
lection ;  and  what  is  teazing  or  provoking  in  the  law  is, 
in  his  hands,  an  instrument  not  of  justice  but  of  usury. 
He  sometimes  sets  the  tithes  to  a  second  tithe-farmer,  so 
that  the  land  becomes  a  prey  to  a  subordination  of  vul« 
tures." 

In  one  instance,  related  on  authority,  in  an  opulent  and 
fertile  part  of  Ireland,  the  property  of  a  nobleman  whose 
name  is  not  permitted  to  be  mentioned,  a  beneficed  cler- 
gyman had  his  tithes,  amounting  to  six  hundred  pounds, 
collected  by  a  tithe-farmer,  who  levied  on  the  people  one 
thousand  three  hundred  every  year.  The  parishoners, 
anxious  to  relieve  themselves  from  such  an  imposition, 
proposed  to  raise  the  tithe  themselves  to  the  rector  to 
eight  hundred  pounds,  and  get  rid  of  the  *'  extortioner  ;" 
but  the  offer  was  declined,  unless  the  latter  were  secured 
in  an  equal  sum  upon  the  same  tithes !  Embarrassments 
so  disgraceful  to  the  clergy  as  this,  created  by  the  villany 
of  tithe-agents  and  tithe-farmers,  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  this  case  forms  but  one  link  in  those  heavy  chains 
that  trammel  intellect,  respectability,  and  industry,  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  worse  than  useless.— Reid's  Ireland. 

ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE  LABOUR. 

It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  belief  at  present  that  axxi- 
mate  labour  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  superseded  by 
inanimate  labour ;  that  the  tendency  of  progress  leadi 
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directly  to  theemploymentof  the elementsof  Nature,  such 
as  steam,  air,  heat,  &c.,  as  substitutes  for  muscular  and 
human  power.  Our  doctrine  of  progress  leads  us  to 
question  this  general  belief  by  reminding  us  that  in  the 
gradual  development  of  the  human  faculties  we  must  be 
for  ever  raising  and  refining  the  character  of  the  animal 
nature  by  occasional  intervals  of  apostacy,  from  which, 
after  a  little  experience,  we  return,  like  prodigal  children, 
with  new  and  more  enlightened  ideas  respecting  the 
latent  virtues  of  volition  and  animal  power.  There  is  a 
species  of  rivalry  between  animation  and  inanimation  in 
Nature ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  either  party  will 
ever  consent  to  acknowledge  itself  entirely  defeated.  The 
energies  and  capabilities  of  the  human  body  are  not  yet 
known,  nor  indeed  can  they  ever  be  known ;  they  will 
for  ever  compete  with  the  power  of  the  elements,  and  the 
elements  with  them,  so  that  we  may  expect  a  succession 
of  changes,  in  which  men  will  pass  from  animate  to  in. 
animate  labour,  and  from  inanimate  to  animate,  each 
new  stage  being  a  refinement  upon  the  past,  and  to  all 
appearance  a  final  victory.  The  employment  of  steam  in 
travelling  is  generally  accounted  so  superior  to  human 
labour  that  rivalry  between  the  two  powers  has  been  con- 
sidered preposterous  and  absurd;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  an  age  is  coming  when  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery will  supersede  the  use  of  steam  itself,  and  sub- 
stitute, for  a  seaaon,  human  labour  instead  of  inanimate 
power.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  advert  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Snowden  on  railways  and  railway  carriages, 
in  the  use  of  rack-rails  and  cogged  wheels,  and  Mr. 
Ward's  improvement  on  Mr.  Snowden '■  plan,  namely, 
the  substitution  of  manual  for  steam  power. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
member  for  Sheffield,  upon  the  subject : — 

"  The  great  national  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  Mr. 
Snowden's  inventions,  and  their  vast  superiority  over  all 
others  hitlierto  discovered,  may  be  comprised  under  the 
following  heads,  viz. : 

'^The  expense  of  the  railway  is  reduced  to  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  iron  ;  and  the  first  cost  of  the  pro- 
pelling carriage,  instead  of  being  1000/.,  as  la  the  case 
when  steam  is  used,  would  not  exceed  100/.,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  be  comparatively  trifling.  These  alone 
woiUd  give  his  inventions  a  substantial  claim  to  ptibUc 
support,  facilitating  as  they  do,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  the  general  extension  and  use  of  railroads  through- 
cut  tlie  country  ;  and  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
employment  of  manual  labour,  their  value  surpasses  all 
calculation  ;  they  then  diminish  the  first  cost  of  vehicles 
to  be  used  on  the  railway  to  a  mere  trifle  ;  they  do  away 
altogether  with  the  expense  of  fuel  and  the  inconvenience 
of  smoke  ;  cxploHion  and  danger  are  rendered  impossible; 
and  the  unemployed  labourer  is  suppUed  with  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  remunerating  employment,  not  solely 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  because  it  will  be  found 
both  the  cheapest  and  tlie  best. 

"It  is  well  known  that  much  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  vast  sums  expended,  in  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stitute inanimate  for  any  other  power  of  conveyance  ;  but 
hitherto  no  one  has  contemplate<l  the  immeasurable  ad- 
vantages which  would  ensue,  by  displacing  horses  from 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers,  and  substituting 
in  their  place  manual  labour  ;  yet  this  truly  desirable  ob- 
ject is  now  fully  capable  of  being  accomphshed,  and  only 


requires  to  be  duly  aided  by  patriotic  and  influential  par- 
ties, desirous  of  conferring  so  great  a  boon  upon  their  suf- 
fering countrymen,  and  insuring  abundant  employment  for 
the  industrious  classes,  and  '  opening  up  to  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire  the  sources  of  wealth  and  industry  ;* 
whilst  it  will  effectually  abolish  the  many  cruelties  that 
are  at  present  inflicted  on  that  noble  animal  the  horse, 
particularly  these  connected  with  overdriving,  to  keep 
time  in  our  mail  and  stage-cosches. 

"  It  is  a  received  opinion  that  steam  power  cannot  be 
used  economically  in  preference  to  horses,  when  the  rate 
of  travelling  is  less  than  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  horses  employed  as  they  now  are 
in  stage-coach  travelling,  are  unable  to  compete  with 
steam  power,  either  profitably  or  in  point  of  speed  ;  and 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  animal  being 
forced  to  do  his  work  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  as  soon 
to  ruin  his  constitution  ;  permit  the  horse,  however,  to 

Eroceed  at  an  easy  pace,  and  he  will  work  eight  or  nine 
ours  per  day  without  the  least  injury  to  himself,  live 
three  times  as  long,  if  well  treated,  and  yield  ample  pro. 
fit  to  his  owner. 

"  The  re&ult  of  every  examination  of  the  subject, 
hitherto,  has  been  a  deciaed  opinion,  that  steam  power 
must  be  necessarily  more  economical  than  horse  power, 
where  velocity  is  required ;  now  the  truth  is,  that  by  an 
easy  adaptation  of  animal  power,  it  far  excels  steam 
power  in  economy,  and  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  speed.  Nor 
IS  this  circumstance  so  extraordinary  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear;  for  it  has  been  admitted  that  horses  can 
work  cheaper  than  steam  locomotion,  when  travelling  at 
or  under  four  miles  an  hour :  an  admission  which  is  de- 
cisive  of  the  position  now  advanced.  In  both  instances, 
of  the  horse  or  locomotive  engine,  it  is  the  rapid  travel- 
ling that  causes  the  great  expense :  in  the  case  of  the 
animal,  he  is  soon  destroyed;  and  in  practice  we  find  the 
wear  and  tear  is  exceedingly  great  of  a  ponderous  and 
a  very  corapUcated  machine,  weighing  from  seven  to  ten 
tons,  and  travelUng  occasionally  at  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  frequently  rendering  the  engine  out 
of  repair,  and  consequently  in  its  use  entailing  very 
heavy  expenses.  To  ooviate  these  difficulties,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  improved  railway  and  carriage,  has  arranged 
the  machinery  in  so  eflPective  a  manner,  tnat  if  propelletl 
by  manual  labour,  the  men  cmployetl  would  perform 
their  work  whilst  sitting,  although  the  rate  of  traveUing 
by  the  carriage  would  be  twenty  miles  an  hour;  when  the 
carriage  need  only  be  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  those 
now  lued,  and  the  machinery  being  so  extremely  simple, 
the  wear  and  tear  would  be  reduced  in  proportion,  as 
well  on  the  carriage  as  upon  the  rail;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  with  reference  to  economy  in  slow  motion,  as  well 
as  quick  travelling,  Mr.  Snowden's  invention  will  be 
found  to  maintain  the  same  preference. 

"  Independent  of  the  incalcxdable  advantage  contem- 
plated by  the  intro<iuction  of  Mr.  Snowden's  invention 
of  railway  and  carriage,  in  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
of  levelling  the  country;  together  with  its  importance  iu 
giving  immediate  employment  to  man,  instead  of  horse 
or  steam  power;  it  is  capable  of  being  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  fast  travelUng  can  be  attained  much  more 
economically  by  manual  labour,  under  every  view  of  the 
question,  than  by  steam  locomotion,  and  hence  the  great 
object  sought  after  is  now  attained — tliatof  securing  em- 

>loyment  for  the  many  individuals  seeking  for  work,  but 

ooking  for  it  in  vain. 

It  is  too  generally  contended,  without  duly  considering 
the  enormous  expense  thereby  incurred,  that  cutting  down 
hills  and  fiUing  up  valleys  is  the  oniy  method  of  con. 
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structing  railways  with  advantage  to  the  capitalist ;  some 
•writers,  treating  on  railways,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert, that  the  moment  a  hill  of  even  very  trifling  ascent 
is  to  be  overcome,  all  advantage  of  a  railway  over  that  of 
a  common  road  from  that  time  ceases.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  assuming  the  impossibility 
of  propelling  carriages  with  their  merchandise  up  the  in- 
clined plane.  It  being  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  propel 
the  carriages  up  an  inclined  plane  1  foot  in  12,  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  labour  expended  in  cutting  down  the 
hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys,  would  not  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods?  It  is  certain  that  all  labour  unprofitably  em- 
ployed is  a  waste  of  money  which  never  can  be  recovered  ; 
in  the  construction  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  rail, 
road  five  years  probably  will  elapse  ere  any  returns  are 
made,  and  the  outlay  labour  exceeding  1 ,500,000/.  (in- 
dependent of  other  charges  incidental  to  the  levelling  sys- 
tem) ;  the  interest  on  such  outlay  for  labour  at  5  per 
cent,  is  75,000/.,  an  annual  charge  upon  the  undertaking, 
amounting  to  more  than  would  be  required  by  Mr.  Snow- 
den's  plans,  for  the  supply  of  the  labour  or  motive  force 
by  man,  for  the  transit  of  all  the  traffic  over  hill  and  dale, 
at  a  velocity  averaging  twenty  miles  aa  hour,  passen- 
gers being  charged  Id.  per  mile  each,  and  goods  at  about 
1^.  per  ton  per  mile,  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter charge  is  5s.  or  2d,  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  7s., 
or  2|d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  goods.  Mr.  Ward  concludes 
by  saying : — 

**  *  I  feel  that  in  bringing  this  most  important  subject 
before  the  public,  I  am  only  performing  an  imperious 
duty,  and  having  done  my  part,  it  remains  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  do  theirs  also  ;  by  giving  every  facility  and 
the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  extension  and  general 
use  of  a  means  which  will  ao  largely  promote  the  trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  which 
above  all  will  carry  content  and  comfort  to  every  fireside. 
In  the  same  feeling  I  also  call  for  the  best  aid  of  every 
patriotic  and  influential  individual  in  the  empire,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  landed  proprietary,  to  give 
their  undivided  assistance  in  advancing  by  this  means 
the  well-being  of  society.  But  let  me  be  rightly  under- 
stood :  I  require  neither  of  the  Government,  nor  of  any 
individual,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  averments  of  Mr. 
Snowden,  the  inventor,  or  with  the  statements  made  by 
myself,  as  the  commentator  upon  his  inventions.  What 
we  require  is,  that  a  fair  trial  shall  be  made,  when  Mr. 
Snowden  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  great  superiority 
as  to  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  his  railway,  and  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  prove  the  still  greater  cheapness,  safety, 
and  perfect  efficiency  of  my  substitution  of  manual  labour 
for  steam  power ;  and  that  by  its  general  introduction 
there  shall  no  longer  be  pretence  for  saying  there  exists 
a  redundant  population  ;  neither  will  any  willing  la- 
bourer be  afterwards  driven  to  participate  the  pauper's 
mess,  for  want  of  remunerative  employ  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  body  of  society  will  receive  a  new  and 
vigorous  impulse,  that  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  health  and 
happiness  to  all.  Mr.  Snowden  and  myself  are  solicitous 
to  submit  the  merits  of  the  inventions  to  such  an  impar- 
tial test,  as  may  be  conclusive :  and  if  I  shall  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  rendering  so  essential  a  good  to 
my  country,  it  will  be  my  proudest  boast,  and  my  ample 
reward.'  " 


OLD  POOR  LAWS. 

'*  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  shoemaker,  who  had  a  wife 
and  family  of  four  children,  who  demanded  relief  of  the 


parish,  and  obtained  an  allowance  of  Ss.  per  week.  He 
stated  that  he  worked  for  Mr.  Adderley,  the  shoemaker, 
who  now  lives  in  the  High-street  in  the  Borough.  The 
man  stated,  in  applying  for  relief,  that,  however  he 
worked,  he  could  earn  no  more  than  13«.  per  week.  A 
respectable  washerwoman  informed  me,  that  the  way  in 
which  this  family  lived  was  such,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced the  man  earned  enough  to  support  there  honestly, 
without  burthening  the  parish,  and  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  him  to  receive  relief.  In  consequence  of  this  infor. 
mation  I  objected  to  the  allowance;  but  one  of  the  over- 
seers, taking  up  the  book,  said,  '  But  here  is  the  account, 
signed  by  Mr.  Adderley  himself;  can  you  doubt  so 
respectable  a  man?'  Still  I  was  not  satisfied;  and  I 
watched  the  man,  and  found  him  going  to  Air.  Pul- 
brook's,  in  Blackfriars-road.  When  the  man  quitted  the 
shop,  I  went  in  and  asked  whether  the  man  who  had 
just  left  worked  for  them.  Mr.  Pulbrook  stated  that  he 
did  work  for  them,  and  had  done  so  during  the  last  twelve 
months:  that  he  was  one  of  tlae  best  shoemakers  who 
had  ever  worked  for  hira  ;  that  he  earned  only  about  I2s. 
a  week,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Pulbrook)  regretted  he  had  not 
more  work  for  him.  The  man  had  left  his  book,  which 
I  borrowed.  When  the  man  came  to  the  board,  I  said 
to  him.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Pulbrook,  of  Blackfriars- 
road? — '  Yes,  I  do  very  weU.'  Do  you  ever  work  for 
him  ? — *  I  have  done  a  job  now  and  then  for  him.'  I 
then  asked,  whether  he  had  not  earned  as  much  as  10*. 
or  12*.  per  week  from  him.  His  reply  was,  '  No,  never.' 
I  then  produced  the  book  between  him  and  Mr.  Pul- 
brook, from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  earned  from 
10*.  to  12*.  per  week  for  the  time  stated.  This  took  him 
by  surprise,  and  he  had  no  answer  to  make.  The  relief 
was  refused  him,  and  he  never  came  again.  I  after- 
wards ascertained,  that,  in  addition  to  the  IS*,  a  week 
which  he  earned  from  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  126'.  a  we^ 
which  he  earned  from  Mr.  Pulbrook,  his  wife  and  him- 
self worked  for  Mr.  Drew,  the  slopseller,  living  at  New- 
ington-causeway,  and  earned  7s.  a  week  from  him.  On 
the  average  of  the  year  round  they  did  not  earn  less  than 
30*.  per  week.  The  man  was  afterwards  spoken  to 
about  the  loss  of  the  parish  allowance,  when  he  said,— 
'  I  did  not  like  to  lose  it:  it  was  a  d — d  hard  case;  it 
was  like  a  freehold  to  me,  for  I  have  had  it  these  seven 
years.' 

"  No  inspector  would  have  found  out  such  a  case  ex- 
cept by  constant  watching  or  favourable  accidents.  It 
might  be  supposed  strange  that  a  shoemaker  could  have 
earned  no  more  than  12*.  a  week;  but  his  answer  was, 
that  his  bodily  infirmities  were  such,  that  he  could  not 
sit  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  earn  more  than  such  a 
sum.  This  morning,  I  said  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Taylor,  a  tinman,  who  is  receiving  4s.  a  week, — '  Taylor, 
how  can  you  come  here  and  waste  your  time  to  get  your 
lazy  shilling,  whilst,  if  you  stayed  at  home,  you  might 
earn  your  honest  eigh teen-pence,  and  set  your  family  a 
good  example?'  His  reply  was,  '  I  have  no  work;  I 
can't  earn  any  thing.'  I  answered,  '  Why,  every  time 
I  pass  your  house,  except  on  relieving  days,  I  always  find 
you  hammering.'  '  Yes,  so  I  may  be — penny  or  two- 
penny jobs:  will  you  find  me  work?'  I  replied,  *  That 
I  could  not  seek  pans  to  mend  for  him.'  He  went  away 
with  his  money.  Had  I  positively  challenged  this  man, 
the  first  question  with  the  annual  officers  would  have 
been,  '  What  is  your  family?'  'There  are  six  of  us,* 
it  would  be  replied.  '  What  a  family  for  a  poor  man  to 
maintain!'  exclaim  the  overseers;  'let  him  have  the 
money.'  The  overseers  are  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  man 
with  his  wife  and  family  coming  into  the  workhoune. 
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They  usually  say,  in  such  a  case  as  das,  *  We  pay  4*. 
per  head  for  their  keep  in  the  workhouse;  here  is  six 
times  4«. — what  a  difference  this  is!  Let  us  keep  them 
out  at  all  risks.'  We  have  had  instances  of  sawyers 
leaving  their  work  and  pajring  men  to  work  for  them, 
irhilst  they  came  and  got  relief.  Within  these  few  days 
we  found  out  the  case  of  a  cabinet-maker  named  Baylis, 
working  for  a  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Lambeth-walk,  and  at 
the  same  time  receiving  6s.  6d.  per  week  from  us,  under 
a  pretence  that  he  was  out  of  work.  In  fact,  such  dis- 
coveries are  perpetual." — London  Report. 

IMMORTALITY. 

(/n  answer  to  a  Correspondent — continued  from  our  iaat.) 
Last  week  we  demonstrated  this  undeniable  fact,  that 
the  human  mind  is  less  finite  and  less  mortal  than  that 
of  any  oilier  animal.  It  embraces  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  in  time,  and  it  extends  its  wings  to  the 
infinities  of  space  :  it  is  thus  a  little  type  or  model  of  the 
universal  mind.  Every  thing  in  Nature  may  be  called 
an  image  of  deity  in  some  one  or  more  respect*  ;  it  live*, 
or  moves,  or  rests;  it  is  hard  or  soft,  bitter  or  sweet,  cold 
or  hot,  all  of  which  are  individual  attributes  of  universal 
nature.  But  of  the  human  mind  alone  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  it  can  look  back  and  forward  into  eternity,  and  en- 
compass the  whole  circumference  of  infinity,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  such  an  absurd  expression. 

Nature  having  thus  formed  man  so  very  diffisrently 
from  all  other  organised  beings,  it  certainly  seems  very 
probable  at  least  that  his  destiny  is  different  ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  she  has  implanted  within  him  a  uni- 
Tersal  l)elief  (for  the  exceptions  are  not  worth  speak- 
ing of,  any  more  than  suicides  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  refutation  of  the  universal  love  of  life),  that 
his  conscious  being  is  indefinitely  prolonged  throughout 
Ruccesnive  changes  of  existence,  we  arrive  at  a  moral 
certainty  that  that  universal  hope  of  mankind  will  be  li- 
terally realized.  It  is  a  universal  law  of  Nature  that 
every  animal  anticipates  the  end  or  purpose  of  its  being ; 
they  build  their  nests  or  their  huts,  they  lay  in  their  win- 
ter stores,  and  make  provision  for  all  future  oontingen- 
cicH,  according  to  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  instinct 
with  which  each  species  is  individually  endowed ;  it  is 
an  impulse  which  belongs  to  the  species,  which  ia  not 
given  by  experience  or  by  reflection  ;  it  acts  like  the 
breathing  of  the  lungs  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood — 
tliey  must  obey  it ;  it  is  an  unerring  impulse,  which  al- 
ways leads  the  species  aright,  although  in  many  cases  the 
indivi<lual  may  commit  extravagant  blunders  in  blindly 
following  it.  Pursue  this  physiological  law  into  the  in- 
tellectual constitution  of  the  great  image  of  the  Devil  and 
Gud  uiMn  earth — man  progressing  from  the  lowest  state 
of  intellect  and  morals  up  to  the  highest  conceivable  pin- 
nacle of  individual  perfection,  and  you  find  that,  in  con- 
formity with  this  universal  rule  of  action,  man  has  iu- 
Tariably  provided  for  or  anticipated  a  more  extended 
career  of  individual  being  than  tiiat  which  is  comprised 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  what  we  call  the  present  life. 
If  this  be  a  delusion,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  universal 
practice  of  Nature,  for  it  is  not  individual  or  partial. 
Were  it  sectarian,  or  confined  to  the  breasts  of  a  minority, 
which  had  never  influenced  the  public  morals  or  political 
movements  of  society,  the  force  of  the  argument  might  be 
considerably  weikened ;  but  we  believe  that  no  nation  ever 
existed,  or  can  exist,  in  which  this  sublime  and  charac- 
teriHtic  hope  of  humanity  is  not  experienced,  with  the 
excsption  of  a  dissentient  minority. 

But  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  why  shoald  not  this  mino- 


rity be  in  the  right  as  well  as  another  ?  We  answer,  tht 
minority  are  not  altogether  wrong  ;  they  are  necessary  as 
a  corrective  of  the  absurdity  and  abuse  of  the  original 
faith,  which,  like  all  the  other  productions  ef  Nature,  is 
first  rude,  unpolished,  and  hideous  in  its  aspect,  but  is  at 
last  refined  by  the  fire  of  criticism,  through  which  it  is 
made  to  pa?8  by  means  of  a  negative  doctrine.  The  old 
opinions  of  the  world  respecting  Heaven  and  Hell,  as  two 
separate  localities,  are  monstrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
many  just  and  liberal  minds,  not  knowing  any  other  mode 
of  interpreting  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  respecting 
futurity,  have,  according  to  the  universal  practice  in  ail 
similar  cases  of  opposition  and  apostacy,  made  choice  of 
a  decided  negative  in  preference  to  the  popular  creed  of 
the  species.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  to  force 
discussion,  and  draw  the  ignorant,  and  mere  instinctive 
credulous  mind  out  of  the  first  state  of  unenlightened 
faith,  or  superstition,  into  a  rational  system  of  philoso- 
phical and  universal  faith.  The  two  parties  are  pretty 
fairly  balancetl  in  respect  to  truth  ;  for  the  one  has  thie 
original  basis  of  individual  immortality,  which  is  per. 
fectly  necessary  to  make  Nature  consistent  with  herself, 
and  maintain  tne harmony  and  inviolability  of  her  laws; 
a'nd  tlie  other  has  the  principle  of  eternal  justice,  in  re- 
jecting the  horrific  doctrine  of  an  extreme  distinction 
of  parties  in  respect  to  the  happiness  and  misery  of  both 
in  another  life.  They  are  perfectly  reconcileable ;  thus, 
the  believer  is  right  in  saying  there  is  a  heaven  and  a 
bell ;  because  virtue  and  wisdom  will  always  be  rewarded 
with  pleasant  sensations,  and  vice  and  folly  be  eternally 
punisned  with  unpleasant  sensations.  For  as  man  is  a 
finite  being,  and  finity  Involves  the  necessity  of  ignorance, 
and  ignorance  of  folly,  and  folly  of  vice,  it  follows,  that 
into  whatever  state  of  being  man  immerges,  he  must  to 
eternity  be  guilty  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  evil,  and 
suffer  acconlingly  ;  and  produce  a  certain  amount  of  good, 
and  enjoy  its  proportionate  reward.  Heaven  and  hell 
are  within  him  ;  they  are  both  omnipresent  and  eternal. 
The  infldel  is  right  in  denying  the  existence  of  heaven 
and  hell  as  separate  localities,  where  one  party  enjoys 
excess  of  pleasure  without  pain  (a  contradiction  and  an 
abanrdity),  and  the  other  an  excess  of  pain  without  plea- 
sure, which  is  a  genuine  diabolism.  Our  doctrine  thus 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  both  parties,  each  having  one- 
half  of  the  truth  only;  by  which  rending  or  separation 
of  its  component  parts,  they  have  each  brought  forth  a 
doctrine,  wdilch,  as  a  whole,  is  contrary,  in  its  literal  sense, 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Nature,  and  appaUing  to  the 
feelings  of  the  species. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  urged  against  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated.  Nature 
herself  is  a  decdver,  and  God,  according  to  every  species 
of  revelation,  acts  the  same  equivocal  and  delusive  jiart. 
What  faith,  then,  it  rasT  be  asked,  can  be  reposed  in  a 
being  who  thus  sports  with  the  confidence  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  leads  them  astray  by  false  and  hypocritical 
promises?  May  not  the  negative  be  as  true  as  the  posi- 
tive? if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  annihilation  is  a 
greater  goo<l  than  immortality,  then  we  admit  the  very 
great  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  former,  for  Nature, 
or  God,  has  never  yet  deceived  mankind,  either  in  science 
or  revelation,  witliout  conferring  a  greater  good  by  the 
deception  than  could  have  been  realized  by  the  expected 
boon.  It  has  only  been  in  partial  promises  and  exclusive 
illiberal  expectations,  that  man  has  been  deceived.  When 
he  expected  party  supremacy,  deliverance  to  himself, 
his  see'l,  or  his  nation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  he  has 
invariably  found  the  promise  illusory ;  but  the  deception 
has  only  given  a  more  general  and  universal  character  to 
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the  promise  at  last,  which  so  far  from  being  falsified,  has 
only  progressed,  from  a  limited  and  exclusive  application 
to  one  which  embraces  the  whole  human  species.  The 
ultimatum  of  the  progress  of  Nature  must  be  good ;  its 
perfection,  its  harmony,  its  almighty  power,  are  at  vari- 
ance with  any  other  supposition.  Final  evil  can  only  be 
the  result  of  disorganization,  discord,  and  chaos,  none  of 
which  are  observable  in  universal  Nature;  the  only  spe- 
cimens of  such  incongruities  are  confined  to  small  and 
subordinate  sections  of  the  great  whole.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  final  destiny  of  the  human  species  is  good ; 
and  the  promises  of  Nature  can  never  be  falsified  by  a 
fulfilment  which  is  not  in  full  accordance  with  the  most 
exalted  hopes  and  generous  feelings  of  humanity. 
(^To  be  continued.) 

NfiSTiiiNGS. — It  is  a  curious  provision  made  by  nature 
that  the  dung  of  all  nestlings  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
brane, which  enables  the  old  birds  to  carry  it  away  in 
their  bills,  which  they  do  regvdarly  each  time  they  bring 
food  to  the  nest.  The  young  instinctively,  even  before 
they  can  see,  protrude  their  hinder  quarters  to  eject  the 
dung  from  the  nest ;  but  if  the  parent  did  not  carry  it 
away,  there  would  be  a  congeries  of  dirt  under  the  nest, 
which  would  not  only  be  uncleanly,  but  would  attract 
attention,  and  discover  their  retreat.  As  long  as  young 
birds  are  kept  to  their  nests,  in  a  basket  or  box,  the  mem- 
branous covering  continues ;  if  they  are  let  out  to  perch 
it  ceases  ;  if  they  are  shut  up  again  in  the  nest  or  basket 
it  reappears.  The  warmth  and  quiescence  of  the  nest 
certainly  occasion  it,  and  principally  the  quiescence ;  but 
how  it  should  have  that  effect  we  cannot  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. It  is  a  marvellous  provision  of  almighty  wis- 
dom.— Field  Naturalists'  Magazine. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  at  New  Jersey,  in  1 829,  it  is  stated  that 
for  several  years  his  vision  was  so  disordered  that  every- 
thing appeared  four  or  five- fold  ;  when  he  looked  at  the 
moon,  he  saw  five  moons.     Mr.  Prevost,  the  celebrated 

{trofessor  of  Geneva,  is  similarly  annoyed  in  reading ;  the 
etter  o  appears  like  8. 

Zinc  Milk-Pails. — Among  the  patents  lately  taken 
out  in  America,  one  is  for  a  process  for  extracting  cream 
from  milk  by  the  use  of  zinc.  It  is  said  that  if  zinc  be 
put  into  the  milk  pail,  or  the  milk  be  put  into  a  vessel 
made  of  that  substance,  the  same  quantity  of  milk  will 
yield  a  greater  proportion  of  cream,  or  butter. — Reper- 
tory of  Inventions. 

It  would  require  more  patience  than  a  dog  is  possessed 
of,  to  bear  with  some  people,  and  we  don't  pretend  to  be 
equal  to  dogs  either  in  patience  or  faith.  There  is  a  set 
of  tempers  in  the  world  which  must  have  every  thing 
their  own  way,  and  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation.  Victory,  victory,  is  what  they 
want,  and  no  compromise.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this 
occasionally  at  our  lectures,  where  two  or  three  individuals 
are  determined  to  have  it  acknowledged  that  there  is  no- 
thing but  matter  in  existence.  We  told  them  that  we 
had  no  objections  to  have  it  so,  provided  they  allowed 
that  matter  was  spiritual  and  intellectual.  But,  no,  no  ; 
they  have  a  sort  of  nervous  horror  at  the  word  spirit.  No 
spirit,  no  mind ;  mind  is  nothing,  it  is  only  an  effect. 
Matter  kills  mind,  but  mind  cannot  kill  matter ;  there- 
fore mind  is  mortal,  and  matter  immortal ;  and  yet  mind 
is  nothing  at  all !  They  talk  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
and  when  you  ask  them  what  the  properties  of  matter 
are,  they  reply,  "  Matter."  The  properties  of  matter  are 
matter  itself.  Consequently  matter  has  no  properties  at 
all.    But  they  do  not  see  tlus  inference ;  their  logic  can- 


not go  beyond  tangibility  and  visibility.  Reason  is  of  no 
use,  for  it  deals  with  abstract  terras;  it  works  with  the 
imagination — a  bump  which  ought  to  be  scooped  out  of 
the  head  of  every  child  as  soon  as  it  enters  into  this  arena 
of  intellectual  strife.  With  such  people  there  can  be  no 
termination  to  controversy  ;  but  there  must  be  a  termi- 
nation to  patience.  If  tliey  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
doctrine  and  repUes,  the  metropolis  is  before  them  to 
choose  better ;  but  if  they  want  to  convert  us  and  our 
hearers,  we  advise  them  by  all  means  to  come  prepared 
with  definitions  of  the  words  which  they  employ.  One 
man  calls  life.  Motion.  When  asked  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dead  man  and  a  living,  he  replies,  "  JVone 
at  all :  they  are  only  placed  in  different  circumstances." 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  individual  immortality,  which  he 
denies. 

TO  OUR  READERS^  ~ 

We  shall  complete  the  Shepherd  at  its  first  anniversary 
in  August ;  when  we  shall  give  a  copious  index  of  all  the 
matter  contained  in  it.  It  will  then  make  one  neat 
volume, — the  prophetic  messenger  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  the  fundamental  base  of  a  system  of 
doctrine,  which  will  yet  harmonize  all  religious  and  po- 
litical sects  in  one. 

CORRESPONDENTS.  ~ 

H.  M.  C.  is  mistaken  in  supposing  us  to  be  Astrologers. 
We  have  only  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  principles 
of  the  science  ;  and  moreover  we  are  of  opinion  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  practise  it  as  an  art,  know  little  or  no- 
thing about  it.  To  cast  a  nativity  is  one  good  day's 
labour,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  spend  so  much  time  in 
enquiring  into  the  future  destiny  of  any  of  our  readers, 
even  supposing  we  were  able :  it  puxsles  us  sadly  to  dis" 
cover  our  own.  We  don't  value  astrology  as  a  bo-peep 
into  futurity,  but  merely  as  an  etndence  of  the  general 
harmony  of  the  universe.  There  is  evidently  some  per^ 
ceptible  correspondence  between  the  celestial  and  terres- 
trial  movements  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  finite  mind 
of  man  can  dive  so  deeply  into  the  infinite  mystery  as  to 
specify  particular  times  and  minute  circumstances.  The 
aspects,  when  very  striking,  will  verify  a  prediction  ;  but 
in  general  the  aspects  are  not  striking,  and  therefore  de- 
lusive to  the  utmost  degree  of  human  skill,  and  much  more 
delusive  to  human  ignorance  and  mercenary  indifference. 
We  must  humbly  confess  we  cannot  rule  the  planets. 

G.  H.'s  Address  closes  very  prettily;  but  the  first  half  is 
laboured,  and  the  first  line  is  unintelligible.  It  is  much 
inferior  to  his  last  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Bankhead's  rambling  and  rhyming  genius  is  very 
funny,  and  pretty  smart  upon  some  folks;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  words  which  render  the  poem  "  unprintable." 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecturi 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  20th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36',  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence  :| 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

UNivKBSAt  being,  or  existence,  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  aspects,  which  we  call  matter  and  mind ;  the 
one  gross,  the  other  refined.  We  call  that  matter  which 
can  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  measured,  or  weighed ;  and  we 
call  that  mind  which  acts  by  will  and  intelligence ;  yet 
we  cannot  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  thera,  any 
more  than  we  can  distinguish  bitter  from  sweet,  or  cold 
from  heat.  It  is  evidently  a  law  of  Nature  that  the  two 
extremes  run  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  We  see  the 
great  type  of  this  in  the  outer  or  external  manifestation 
of  the  universe ;  namely,  the  material  world,  which 
divides  itself  into  three  kingdoms.  The  mineral  king- 
dom is  the  representative  of  matter,  the  animal  kingdom 
of  mind,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  medium  between. 
All  these  three  kingdoms  run  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  so  that  the  line  of  distinction  escapes  the  scrutini- 
zing eye  of  the  naturalist ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  minerals,  vegetable*),  and  animals,  as  three  distinct 
modes  of  existence.  So  also  mind  and  matter  are  essen- 
tially distinct  in  their  extremes,  although  indistinguish- 
able at  the  line  of  separation. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  Nature  is  the  material 
or  gross  portion  of  existence,  and  God  the  mental  or  re- 
fined  portion ;  although,  properly  fpeaking,  we  cannot 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  them  ;  but  accommo- 
dating our  language  to  the  language  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  we  say  that  the  more  refined,  intelligent, 
and  moral  a  human  being  is,  the  more  godly  or  divine 
he  ought  to  be  accounted.  Crossness  of  mind,  ignorance, 
sensuality,  brutality,  and  all  the  kindred  vices  of  the  first 
stage  of  human  being,  belong  to  what  is  vulgarly  deno- 
minated Nature,  or  the  Devil,  who  is  the  beginning  of 
the  progress  of  humanity,  from  which  we  ascend  up. 
ward  to  comparative  perfection. 

Society  has  always  been  iitogrcssing  in  this  direct  line 
from  matter  to  mind,  howcvi  r  retrograde  it  may  seem 
to  have  sometimes  moved.  The  good  has  always  been 
more  or  lees  prevalent  over  the  evil.  In  fact,  we  consi- 
der it  an  impossibility  for  evil  to  increase  collectively,  and 
triumph  over  good ;  for  no  state  of  society  can  be  good, 
if  it  cannot  defend  itself  against  an  enemy  that  is  worse 
than  itself.  If  we  examine  the  peculiarities  of  ancient 
and  gothic,  or  barbarian  patriotism,  we  shall  find  that 
we  even  made  a  considerable  step  in  advance,  by  the  in- 
roads of  barbarous  nations  upon  the  Roman  empire.  The 
ancient  patriotism  was  directed  to  the  city  or  country 
alone ;  but  the  metropolis  especially  was  the  object  of  its 
adoration.     Athens,  and  Rome,  and  Sparta,  were  all 


deified  by  their  respective  citizens;  and  the  king,  gencw 
ral,  nay,  even  the  people  themselves,  were  all  accounted 
of  no  estimation  in  comparison  of  the  personified  idol  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  citizen.  The  gothic  invaders  of 
the  Roman  empire,  however,  had  no  such  local  prejudices 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  their  attachments ;  notwithstanding, 
they  were  equally  exclusive.  They  deified  their  leaders, 
their  tribes,  families,  and  clans,  in  the  service  of  whom 
tkey  considered  themselves  justified  in  committing  the 
most  barbarous  crimes.  This  however  was  a  step  in  ad- 
vance ;  a  step  from  death  to  life ;  from  local  allegiance 
to  personal  alliance  ;  from  the  mere  physical  union  of 
native  and  country,  to  the  more  social  union  of  the  in- 
dividual and  his  tribe.  From  this  new  idea  have  arisen 
all  modem  notions  of  honour,  which  first  gave  birth  to 
the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  afterwards  developed 
themselves  in  the  external  courtesies  of  life,  and  are  now 
floating  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
preparing  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  more  impartiid 
nuuiner  upon  the  principle  of  universal  equality  of  pri- 
vileges. The  feudal  spirit  of  alliance  to  individuals, 
such  as  kings  and  parties,  still  possesses  the  minds  of  the 
privileged  orders,  for  to  them  belong  all  tlie  honour  and 
advantages  derived  from  the  system ;  but  the  people  at 
large  are  now  fast  divesting  themselves  of  these  partial 
views  of  moral  and  poUtical  duty,  and  treating  with  equal 
contempt  and  aversion  the  ancient  system  of  allegiance 
to  cities  and  countries,  and  the  feudal  system  of  allegi- 
ance to  individuals  and  tribes ;  they  are  taking  the  third 
and  last  step  of  the  progress  of  human  society,  into 
potUical  univeraatUmf  or  allegiance  to  the  species. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  tliat  during  the  varioiu  stages 
through  which  the  human  mind  has  been  progressing  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  tliat  the  laws  of  private  morals  must 
have  assumed  very  different  aspects,  although  the  princi- 
ple, and  even  the  "  wording,"  of  the  law,  was  always  the 
same.  The  moral  law  is  founded  upon  the  rights  of 
men.  "When  all  righu  and  privileges  were  vested  in  a 
king,  every  species  of  obedience  became  due  to  him. 
When  the  land  was  accounted  his  by  a  right  divine,  a 
a  simple  decree  of  migesty,  or  a  verbal  commission,  would 
justify  any  man  to  whom  that  commission  was  given  in 
dispossessing  any  individual  of  the  patrimony  of  his  fa. 
thers,  and  taking  violent  possession  of  the  finest  estates, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  for  ages  by  a  Uneal  succession 
of  many  generations.  This  species  of  injustice  was  fre- 
quent of  old,  and  the  conscience  of  the  aggressor  was 
appeased  by  a  conviction  of  its  legality.  He  was  only 
taking  possession  of  his  own  property,  transferred  to  him 
by  an  act  of  right  divine.  We  call  it  injustice ;  but  there 
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was  no  more  injustice  in  such  an  act,  than  in  that  of  a 
British  landlord  dismissing  an  obnoxious  tenant  from  a 
farm,  and  placing  another  in  his  stead.  In  future  ages 
the  latter  act  will  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  violence 
and  tyranny  side  by  side  with  the  former,  and  probably 
the  question  may  be  discussed  in  the  debating  societies 
of  our  posterity,  "whether  the  assumed  rights  and  pri- 
vileges  of  civilized  landholders,  or  of  barbarian  chiefs, 
were  the  greatest  aggravation  of  tyranny  and  injustice." 
In  ancient  times,  amongst  the  eastern  nations,  it  was 
not  accounted  felony  to  go  into  an  orchard,  or  a  field  of 
com,  and  there  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  Moses 
permitted  a  man  to  eat  his  fill  in  this  way,  but  forbade 
him  to  carry  any  of  the  produce  away.  Our  ideas  of  fe- 
lony are  very  different  in  these  refined  and  civilized  times 
in  which  we  live  ;  the  laws  of  modem  morality  make  no 
allowance  for  the  cravings  of  hunger,  or  the  longings  of 
human  appetite.  Hence  it  appears  that  many  who  are 
accounted  thieves  and  felons  in  modem  times,  might 
have  been  accounted  very  motlerate,  honest  men  of  old. 
StiU  the  commandment  holds  good  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal;"  but  the  meaning  of  Uie  word  "  steal "  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  laws 
of  the  country.  Shooting  game  is  a  very  criminal  species 
of  theft  in  our  country  ;  but  if  the  game  laws  were  re- 
pealed, it  would  be  perfectly  innocent.  The  crime  is  ar- 
tificial :  the  law  has  invented  the  immorality. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  old  world  is  that  of 
individual  appropriation  ;  and  it  must  come  to  its  height 
before  it  be  destroyed.  Every  thing  must  be  appropri- 
ated, all  public  property  must  be  intlividualized,  and  the 
monster  of  selfishness  be  glutted  before  he  be  slain.  This 
is  well  nigh  done  already  ;  but  the  excess  of  the  evil  de- 
stroys itself,  a  reaction  immediately  takes  place,  and  the 
idea  of  public  propriety,  once  suggested  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind  by  an  observation  of  the  mischief  resulting 
from  private  appropriation,  will  grow  with  a  sure  growth 
till  it  ultimately  establishes  itself  as  a  political  and  moral 
axiom ;  then  morality  will  change  its  character  tho- 
roughly, and  still  the  original  base  or  principle  will  be 
the  same  for  ever.  That  which  is  common  cannot  be 
stolen  or  trespassed  upon  as  at  present.  Wanton  destruc- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  soil  must  always  be  a  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  society ;  but  to  tread  on  the  green 
sward,  to  fish  in  the  brook,  and  to  regale  one's-self  with 
the  luxuries  of  rural  nature;  these,  which  are  now 
offences  against  the  rights  of  individuals,  will  one  day  be 
free  to  the  whole  population,  as  they  now  are  amongst 
nations  where  property  is  unknown. 

The  spirit  of  cd^etousness  is  a  selfish  spirit,  which 
leads  man  not  merely  to  desire  the  property  of  another, 
but  collect  property  of  his  own  ;  it  is  the  universal  spirit 
of  the  old  world  ;  it  is  by  this  spirit  that  we  individualize 
ourselves  and  our  families,  separate  our  interests  from  the 
interests  of  other  men,  and  contend  with  each  other  for 
every  species  of  property,  gewgaws  included.  The  tenth 
commandment  prohibits  this,  and  in  doing  so  it  condemns 
the  system  of  private  accumulation.  We  know  that  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians,  vulgarly  so  called,  will  torture 
and  twist  this  simple  precept  into  another  meaning,  as 
they  have  tortnred  every  other  precept  and  maxim  of  mo- 


rality. But  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  God,  or  Nature  re-  j 
fined,  decidedly  condemns  this  feeling,  by  identifying  the  1 
principle  of  covetousness  with  private  accumulation,  and 
then  excluding  the  covetous  man  as  an  idolator  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  There  can  be  no  such  covetousness 
in  a  refined  state  of  socialism,  which  is  the  heau  ideal  of 
universal  and  individual  morality. 

Marriage  is  a  species  of  individual  appropriation,  which 
is  of  a  peculiar  nature.     Man  and  woman  are  one  being, 
the  two  extremes  of  one  divided  system.      They   are 
members  of  each  other;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  in- 
dividual man  and  woman  that  tiiey  are  in  a  particular 
manner  the  two  extremes  of  one  individual  body.     This 
can  only  be  affirmed  of  the  two  sexes  in  general.      To 
determine  the  relationship  that  exists  between  two  of 
opposite  sexes,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  individual 
affinities,  or  the  affection  of  the  parties.    What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder  ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  tiie  true  characteristic  sense  of  the 
word  God  is  the  moral  or  mental  department  of  Nature, 
as  contradistinguished  from  mere  material,  vulgarly  called 
physical  power.     The  union  of  the  sexes,  therefore,  in  a 
refined  state  of  society,  will  be  determined  by  affection 
solely,  and  not  be  forced,  in  opposition  to  affection,  by  , 
the  exercise  of  a  magisterial  power.     Formal  marriages 
are  the  marriages  of  man  ;  love  is  the  marriage  of  God 
— "  What  then  God  hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
Some  imagine  that  this  is  licentiousness.      It  is  the  very 
opposite:  love  destroys  licentiousness.     The  present  sys- 
tem is  gross  in  the  extreme ;  it  is  a  nursery  of  every  sen- 
sual and  beastly  propensity  of  human  nature ;   the  bane 
of  domestic  happiness  ;    a  female  slave-trade ;  a  system 
which  separates  the  affections  of  individuals  by  pretend- 
ing to  bind  them  for  ever,  and  thus  renders  it  almost  a 
miracle  to  witness  an  instance  of  real  sexual  attachment. 
Pure  love,  moreover,  is  not  a  rover,  as  some  imagine. 
It  is  an  individualist;  it  seeks  its  object,  and  abides  by 
its  object  as  long  as  you  let  it  alone ;  but  once  attempt 
to  enchain  it  by  any  means,  however  legal— (it  despises 
law) — and  it  becomes  a  rebel  and  a  rover  in  spite  of 
coercion.     Marriage  must  be  cemented  by  the  chain  of 
materialism,  or  political  law,  as  long  as  man  is  in  a  rude 
and  unpolished  state.     To  attempt  to  alter  the  present 
system  of  marriage,  before  society  was  constructed  upon 
the  principles  of  universalisra,  would  be  extremely  wrong.. 
^Vhat  we  say,  therefore,  upon  the  subject,  is  purely  pro- 
spective—a glimpse  of  that  stage  of  refinement  to  which 
the  seventh  commandment  will  one  day  arrive,  when  it 
will  not  be  accounted  a  moral  crime  for  one  man  to  take 
the  wife  of  another,  with  her  own  consent ;  for  the  two 
parties  are  then  united  by  God  himself.     In  such  a  state 
we  have  no  doubt  that  all  our  women  wiU  be  chaste,  and 
our  men  honourable ;  fidelity  will  be  universal,  for  love 
will  be  free;  and  it  is  only  freemen  who  can  be  honest. 

The  sixth  commandment,  against  murder,  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  word  "  kill ;"  it 
has  also  a  more  refined  and  moral  sense.  We  may  kill  a 
man's  character,  as  well  as  his  body ;  we  may  murder 
his  peace  of  mind ;  we  may  even  be  the  means  of  driving 
a  man  to  despair,  and  to  suicide  itself,  by  our  ungeneroug 
and  unfeeling  treatment ;  and  yet  be  innocent  in  the  eye 
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of  the  law.  But  that  conduct  which  comes  under  the 
cognizamce  of  the  law  of  legislators,  is  not,  properly  speak, 
ing,  moral  conduct  in  the  refined  sense  of  the  word. 
The  true  moral  law  is  the  refinement  of  the  letter  of  the 
commandment ;  the  hidden  or  spiritual  meaning ;  that 
which  the  eye  does  not  perceive  in  the  word,  but  whicli 
the  mind  discovers  by  inference  and  reflection.  The  mere 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  in  the  literal 
sense,  is  an  insult  to  a  refined  mind,  and  perfectly  un- 
necessary, except  to  brutes,  and  their  human  prototypes. 
But  the  interpretation  which  Christ  put  upon  it  is  of  a 
much  more  beautifnl  and  polished  character.  "  Ye  have 
heard  it  said  by  tfiem  of  old  times,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; 
and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment. But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  unto  his  brother. 
Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire."  This  inter, 
pretation  is  the  true  "  moral  law"  ;  tlie  other  is  merely 
the  law  of  the  magistrate,  which  is  of  force  in  a  rude 
state  of  nature,  and  is  a  kind  of  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  the  pure  spiritual  commandment ;  the  very  essence  of 
social  love  and  good  manners,  "thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  Uiyself." 

The  ten  Jewish  commandments  are  the  basis  of  mo. 
rality  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been  grossly  and  carnally 
considered.  The  spirit  of  the  comraaodment  has  always 
been  overlooked.  The  spirit  of  almoet  any  one  of  the 
the  ten  might  restore  the  whole  of  society  to  tranquillity. 
The  spirit  of  the  first  and  second,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  is 
pure  universalism  in  faith  and  practice;  and  all  the  rest 
lend  their  subsidiary  aid  to  establish  the  liberal,  the 
social,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  good  moral  nature, 
which  we  advocate.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTEB  IV. 

"  Some  for  Ambition  mU  theinMlrc*  ; 
By  av«rice  loine  are  drivca ; 
Piide,  envy,  liKtred,  beat  will  move 
Some  touiti  aud  tome  for  only  love. 
Renounce  thrir  hope*  of  heavea. 
"  Yea,  of  all  human  follies,  love, 
Mcthiaks,  haib  aerved  mc  best ; 
The  apide  had  done  little  for  me, 
If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest." 

Satan,  in  Southey's  "Alt/or  Loc€." 

Ich  bin  dos  trockneu  tons  nuu  satt 

Muss  wieder  rccht  den  Teufcl  spialen. —  Gotth*. 

I  am  quite  tired  with  the  stupid  trash : 
I  must  begin  anew  a  merry  tune. 

Wmjl,  then,  my  gentle  readers,  though  not  a  young 
amorist,  I  must  b^;in  again  tliat  subject,  which  has 
given  so  much  enooiu-agement  to  the  tragic,  lyric,  and 
elegiac  muse,  anil  has  become,  like  the  standing  armies 
of  modem  Europe,  the  standing  topic  of  newsmongers 
and  no\'el  writers.  Yes,  it  is  the  naughty,  Wind,  winged, 
pretty  little  archer;  it  is  the  wicked  son  of  Cythera,  who 
inspires  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  and  bids  him  to  write 
anotlier  chapter  on  love. 

It  is  midnight ;  a  lamp  CMts  its  glimmering  light  over 


my  papers;  nothing  interrupts  the  romantic  ebb  of  my 
feelings,  'except  now  and  then  the  shrill  noise  of  some 
obstinate  spiritualists,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Temperance 
Society,  are,  as  it  were,  in  intoxication ! 

It  is  midnight,  I  say;  and  this  hour  is  the  most  befit- 
ting for  one  who  writes  on  madness  and  love. 

As  I  have  observed  in  my  former  letters,  most  of  the 
mental  derangements,  particularly  among  the  fair  sex, 
owe  their  origin  ib  love. 

This  passion,  when  opposed  or  abused,  d^enerates 
into  melancholy.  In  some  cases  this  disease,  if  concealed 
and  violently  repressed,  or  unkindly  treated,  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  causes  of  suicide.  Yet  the  number  of 
suicides  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  men- 
tal derangements. 

Mdancholy,  however,  if  not  properly  treated,  turns 
into  two  more  dangerous  stages  of  mental  disorder, 
namely,  apathy  and  mania. 

The  first  disorder  can  be  easily  cured;  the  two  others, 
however,  sre  often  of  long  duration,  and  present  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  the  medical  philosopher. 

When  melancholy  has  changetl  into  apathy,  the  ner- 
vous system  falls  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  debility,  the 
digestion  is  impairetl,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  de- 
pressed,  the  power  of  imagination  is  dead.  In  this  case 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  awaken  sympathy  in 
the  sufferer,  and  to  employ  more  mental  remedies.  The 
magnetic  treatment,  with  or  without  battery,  must  be 
empWjtd,  together  with  the  moderate  use  of  tonics ;  but 
these  moat  never  be  employed  without  having  previously 
removed  all  sorts  of  constipations.  In  this  case,  some 
physicians  are  so  imprudent  as  to  make  use  of  large  doses 
of  mercury.  I  disagree  with  tliem  altogether.  Neither 
do  I  approve  of  the  use  of  mercury,  nor  of  the  large 
doses  which  they  prescribe  to  the  insane.  Mercury  has 
the  tendency  of  weakening  the  cerebral  system ;  and  large 
doses  of  any  cathartic  render  costiveness  perpetual. 
Gentle  vegetable  aperients,  in  small  and  repeated  doset, 
is  all  which  is  required.  But  the  generality  of  the  pro^ 
fessionsl  men  are  like  the  modem  tacticians;  they  have 
but  one  method,  that  of  coming  whole  masses  upon  their 
cttcmy. 

Even  in  medicine,  the  bert  method  is  ta  risk  as  little  m 
possible.  Fabius  and  SydMham  are  the  patterns  for  the 
general  and  the  physician.  It  is  said  that  a  good  painter 
can  change,  witlj  a  stroke  of  his  brush,  tlie  laughing  into 
the  crying  attitude;  so  mudi  similarity  and  affinity  is 
between  the  two.  The  same  affinity  exists  between  the 
soldier  and  the  doctor. 

The  most  suitable  mode  of  administering  tonics  is  in 
combination  with  some  aromatics;  the  cinchona  with 
valerian,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  iron,  are  very  use- 
ful. But  there  is  no  remedy  absolutely  tiptaAc.  Each 
individual  demands  in  each  disease  a  psrticular  drug 
and  a  particular  form  of  administering. 

In  cases  of  mental  derangement  the  greatest  c«re  must 
be  taken  to  induce  the  patient  to  submit  willingly  to  Iuk 
adviser.  The  insane  must  be  treated  like  children ;  tiiey 
must  be  coaxed,  not  kicked,  into  obedience. 

When  melancholy  turns  into  mania,  the  nerves  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  over-excitement,  and  the  coogec- 
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tion  of  blood  towards  the  head  causes  often  the  most 
excruciating  pains^  which  drive  the  patient  to  fits  of  rage. 
This  change  occurs  most  frequently  where  jealousy,  or 
insulted  pride^  are  the  causes  of  derangement.  Here, 
love  turns  now  into  a  kind  of  hatred  and  despair;  now 
into  fits  of  ardent  desire,  now  into  total  prostration  of 
mental  or  physical  energy.  In  this  case  the  greatest  aim 
of  the  medical  art  is  to  soften  the  irritabihty.  Shall  we 
in  this  case  open  the  veins;  bleed  profusely,  and  re- 
peatedly.'' Or  shall  we  administer  drastics.''  Or  shall 
■we  treat  this  case  like  canine  madness,  with  large  doses 
of  mercury  and  opium.''  All  these  remedies  are  hurtful 
and  useless.  Nature  has  pointed  out  the  way  for  the 
cure  of  this  disorder. 

Those  afflicted  with  this  kind  of  mania  have  a  natural 
dislike  for  food.  Absolute  dieting,  large  quantities  of 
water,  gentle  aperients  mixed  with  the  drink,  particu- 
larly small  doses  of  tartar  of  antimony  thrown  into  their 
drink,  is  the  only  treatment  which  they  require.  If 
otherwise  the  patient  is  well  and  kindly  treated,  not 
harassed  by  the  people  who  surround  him,  the  greatest 
irritation  can  be  subdued.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  confine  the  patients  in  large  rooms,  with  as  little  light 
as  possible,  and  to  line  the  walls  and  floors  with  mat- 
trasses  ;  here  they  may  rave  and  jump  at  pleasure. 

When  the  irritation  is  over,  the  most  minute  doses  of 
hemlock,  henbane,  morphia,  or  belladonna,  will  be  of 
great  service. 

Once  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  whose  husband  had 
the  impudence  to  bring  his  mistress  under  her  roof,  and 
to  obliged  the  wife  to  serve  her  as  her  handmaid.  This 
treatment  had  broken  her  heart  so  much  that  she  fell  into 
a  state  of  melancholy.  Her  brutal  husband  and  his  fa- 
vourite, instead  of  being  moved  to  compassion,  ill- 
treated  her  more  and  more;  the  ill-used  wife  in  a  fit 
of  despair  left  the  fatal  abode,  and  took  refuge  witli  her 
parents.  Here  I  found  her  in  a  state  of  mania;  now 
plaiting  straw  instead  of  flowers  in  her  head,  singing  the 
the  most  romantic  airs,  now  laughing  and  jumping  about, 
now  throwing  herself  raving  upon  the  floor.  She  was 
but  twenty-five  years  old,  a  rather  good-looking,  amiable, 
well-educated  lady,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
-polished  citizen ;  her  husband  was  a  beggarly  offspring  of 
ancient  aristocracy.     The  demon  of  avarice  had  induced 

Count  T to  pay  his  addresses  to  this  rich  heiress. 

"  O,  save  my  poor  only  child;"  said  the  mother,  when 
I  entered ;  "  save  her,  or  kill  me  together  with  her." — 
"  I  will  try  to  save  her,  but  I  must  have  the  permission 
to  do  whatsoever  I  shall  think  proper."  "  Do  all  that 
you  like,  and  save  her,"  replied  the  mother."  At  the 
same  moment  the  daughter  fancied  that  her  mother  was 
her  rival,  who  was  talking  with  her  husband,  and  she 
sank  upon  her  knees,  and  began  to  intreat  |her,  with  the 
most  pathetic  tone,  to  leave  her  husband  alone:  "  I  shall 
inherit  some  thousand  pounds,  I  will  give  them  all  to 
you;  but  leave  my  husband;  he  is  mine;  I  am  his  law- 
fid  wife,  he  is  the  father  of  my  children."  In  the  next 
moment  she  rose  furiously  from  the  floor,  threw  herself 
raving  upon  the  sofa,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Murder!  mur- 
der I"  I  ordered  an  apartment  of  the  large  house  to  be 
prepared,  Uned  with  straw  mattrasses;  the  windows  half 


blocked  up ;  lemonade,  water,  and  ices,  were  the  only 
tlrinks  to  be  administered  to  her.  In  the  water  I  ordered 
half  a  grain  of  antimony  to  be  put.  As  soon  as  the  room 
was  ready,  she  was  taken  there  during  the  night.  I 
visited  her  three  or  four  times  a-day ;  her  parents 
assumed  the  attendance  upon  her  during  my  absence. 
In  a  few  days  the  irritation  had  subsided.  I  began  then 
to  act  spiritually  upon  her  mind,  and  to  treat  her  inter- 
nally with  small  doses  of  henbane.  Her  food  was  thin 
broth,  and  boiled  fruit.  No  flesh,  no  fowl,  no  fish,  was 
offered  to  her.  From  this  room  she  was  removed  into  a 
garden-house,  from  which  she  could  walk  into  the  lawn 
and  fiower-gardens.  The  change  was  highly  gratifying 
to  her  feelings.  Her  mind  began  to  open  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  nature  restored 
her  disordered  mental  faculties  to  their  primitive  har- 
mony. The  kindliness  of  her  parents,  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  their  cares,  the  care  for  the  education  c*' 
her  own  children,  banished  the  heavy  clouds  which 
darkened  her  understanding. 

In  a  similar  way  most  of  the  mental  disorders  caused 
by  love  could  be  removed. 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  these  papers  shall  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  philanthropist:  "  Much  has  been 
done  and  said,"  will  he  exclaim,  "  for  the  improvement 
of  prison  discipline;  shall  nothing  be  done  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings?" 
THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

INGRATITUDE  AND  IMBECILITY  OF 
TYRANTS. 

The  following  description  of  the  condition  of  the  royal 
troops  on  the  Wednesday  evening  of  the  memorable  three 
days'  Revolution  of  Paris,  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  in 
the  memory  of  our  readers  : — 

"  The  royal  troops  were  no  longer  in  a  situation  to 
attack,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  coidd  act  on 
the  defensive.  They  were  surrounded  by  an  immense 
population  in  arms — a  population  constantly  on  the  alert, 
indefatigable,  fearless,  and  encouraged  on  all  sides  by 
their  friends,  who  at  this  period  occupied  themselves  in 
supplying  aU  their  physical  necessities.  But  the  case 
was  entirely  different  with  respect  to  the  troops.  Their 
selfish  and  ungrateful  rulers  cared  not  how  much  they 
suffered  from  famine  or  thirst.  Their  object  had  been  to 
provide  them  with  arms,  under  the  disappointed  hope  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  nourish- 
ment. Such  was  the  improvidence  of  the  party  of  the 
court,  that  they  had  not  adopted  a  single  measure  neces- 
sary in  case  of  a  reverse.  They  had  provided  neither 
bread,  nor  meat,  nor  wine ;  a  little  brandy  had  been 
served  out  to  them,  and  this  was  all  they  received.  If  a 
few  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  any  little  assistance,  it 
was  from  the  commiseration  of  those  whom  they  came  to 
massacre.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  the  greatest 
confusion  reigned  throughout  the  different  regiments. 
Harassed  not  only  by  inanition,  want  of  sleep,  and  all 
other  physical  privations,  their  moral  courage  also  was 
shaken.  They  found  that  neither  the  king,  nor  the 
dauphin,  nor  any  of  the  leading  men  of  the  government, 
either  countenanced  them  by  their  presence,  or  solaced 
them  by  their  aid.  They  saw  themselves  deserted  by 
the  higher  orders,  and  assailed  at  all  points  by  the 
lower.    This  complete  insulation,  even  in  the  midst  of 
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society,  convinced  them  that  the  cause  they  were  defend- 
ing was  that  of  one  man,  and  that  which  they  were 
opposing  was  that  of  a  whole  nation.  Furthermore,  the 
unexpected  resistance,  and  unlooked-for  determination 
displayed  by  the  citizens,  completed  their  discourage- 
ment ;  every  thing  about  them  and  around  them  was 
cither  menacing  or  gloomy  ;  they  had  heard  themselves 
on  all  sides  accused  of  supporting  the  cause  of  despotism 
— their  consciences  told  them  that  the  accusation  was 
just.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  mutual 
defiances  and  recrimination  had  now  begun  to  break  out 
amongst  themselves.  Already  many  of  their  comrades 
had  seceded,  and  had  refused  longer  to  oppose  the  cause 
of  the  people ;  others  amongst  them  held  on  their  obe- 
dience, as  it  were,  by  a  thread.  Harassed  by  such  re- 
flections, their  arms  dropping -from  their  tired  hands ; 
with  the  bare  stones  for  a  couch,  divided  between  the  fear 
of  attack  from  without,  and  of  treachery  from  within,  the 
troops  betook  themselves  to  such  repose  as  fatip^e  can 
sometimes  find,  even  amid  the  torments  of  anxiety." 

The  king  himself  was  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the 
chase,  whilst  his  troops  were  murdering  his  subjects 
wholesale,  because  they  refused  acquiescence  in  a  despotic 
ordonnance,  which  declared  the  hberty  of  the  press  to  be 
suppressed,  little  suspecting  tliat  the  "  rtucally  mob" 
would  evince  such  determination  and  scientific  discipline. 

"  The  very  supposition,  that  nearly  yo,00()  of  the 
finest  troops  in  Kurope  could  be  beaten  by  a  mob  of 
citizens,  ha.stily  collected,  and  without  arms,  was  scouted 
as  ridiculous ;  and,  although  on  the  very  verge  of  fate,  a 
calm  reigned  over  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud :  its  inhabitants 
were  fully  persuaded  that  the  morrow  would  restore  tran- 
quiUity  to  the  city,  and  then  for  the  work  of  vengeance  ! 
The  arrest  of  many  eminent  men  was  decrec<l,  and  a 
council  of  war  summoned,  to  speedily  extirpate  the  po- 
litical heresy  of  n>any  of  the  liberal  peers,  the  editors  of 
the  journals,  who  had  so  nobly  signed  theirprotest  against 
the  ordonnawces,  and  those  fearless  judges,  Messrs.  De 
Belleyme  and  Ganneron,  who,  from  the  judicial  seat  of 
their  respective  tribunals,  had  pronounced  their  illegality. 
Musketry  and  the  guillotine  were  to  be  the  instruments 
of  vengeance  ;  and  dreadful  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  proscribetl,  had  not  the  valour  of  their  fellow-citizens 
rendered  the  designs  of  arbitrary  power  unavailable. 
Various  and  conflicting  accounts  reached  the  palace  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday.  The  mingletl  roar  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  was  more  tremendous  than  on  the 
preceding  day.  Nature  had  not  garnished  the  visible 
norizon  with  a  cloud ;  the  sun  shone  with  splendid  ra- 
diance in  the  blue  serene  ;  but  over  the  city,  at  a  low 
elevation,  hung  a  sulphurous  canopy,  which  appeared 
like  a  funeral  pall.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround, 
ing  heights  it  must  hare  had  the  appearance  of  a  volcano, 
suddenly  throwing  up  its  columns  of  smoke  over  the 
edifices  it  was  about  to  overwhelm.  At  last  arrived  the 
Duke  of  Ilagusa,  the  master  executioner,  to  whom  the 
work  of  slaughter  had  been  confided,  pale  and  breathless. 
Reports  had  ]>rece<led  him,  and  he  found  all  in  consterna- 
tlon.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme,  equally  weak  in  adver- 
sity as  heedless  in  prosperity,  was  reviewing  the  troops 
en  his  arrival ;  he  had  more  the  air  of  a  supplicant  for 
protection  than  the  heir  apparent  to  a  crown,  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  his  soldiery.  Not  a  cry  of  loyalty  to  his  cause 
was  uttered,  to  raise  his  drooping  spirits,  and  the  stoli- 
dity of  consternation  pervadeil  every  rank.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  met  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  the  following  sin- 
gular scene  took  place.  The  marshall  recounted  his  dis- 
comfiture,  but  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Dauphin 
exclaiming,  "  You  promised  to  hold  out  fifteen  days,  and 
nere  you  are  ;  you  have  betrayed  us,  as  you  did  the  city 


of  Paris  before.  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  speak  ?" 
The  disconcerted  marshal  answered,  "  To  the  dauphin." 
"  The  king  has  made  me  generalissimo  of  the  army," 
was  therejoinder,  "  and  in  that  quality  I  declare  you  to  be 
a  traitor."  Then  turning  to  a  garde  du  corps,  he  ordered 
him  to  take  the  marshal's  sword.  However,  snatching 
it  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  break  it  on  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle  ;  the  steel  resisted,  and  the  dauphin  wounded 
his  hand.  He  thereupon  ordereil  the  marshal  into  arrest. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  rude  and  absurd 
conduct,  he  was  much  annoyed.  Marmont  was  the  only 
man  of  military  talent  who  remained  attached  to  the 
court.  However,  not  to  disgrace  his  son  in  the  eyes  of 
the  army,  he  orderetl  the  marshal's  arrest  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  four  hours,  and  invited  him  to  dine  at  the  royal 
table.  His  cover  was  placed,  but  the  indignant  and  ill- 
treated  officer  did  not  attend." — Frendt  Mtvolution  in 
1830. 

SOCIAL  WASPS. 

The  wasp  is  a  paper-maker,  and  a  most  perfect  and 
intelligent  one.  While  mankindVere  arriving,  by  slow 
d^rees,  at  the  art  of  fabricating  this  valuable  substance, 
the  wasp  was  making  it  before  their  eyes,  by  very  much 
the  same  process  as  that  by  which  human  hands  now  ma- 
nufacture i(  with  the  best  aid  of  chemistry  and  machinery. 
While  some  nations  carved  their  records  on  wood,  and 
stone,  and  brass,  and  leaden  tablets, others,  moreadvanced, 
wrote  with  a  style  on  wax,  others  employe<l  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  and  otners  the  skins  of  animals  rudely  prepared, 
— the  wasp  was  manufacturing  a  firm  and  durable  paper. 
Even  when  the  papyrus  was  rendered  more  fit,  by  a  pro- 
cess  of  art,  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  in  writing,  the 
wasp  was  a  better  artisan  than  the  Egyptians ;  for  tlie 
early  (attempts  at  papcr-making  were  so  rude,  that  the 
substance  produced  was  almost  useless,  from  being  ex- 
tremely friable.  The  paper  of  the  papyrus  was  formed 
of  tiic  leaves  of  the  plant,  dried,  pressed,  and  i^lished  ; 
the  wasp  alone  knew  how  to  reduce  vegetable  fibres  to  a 
pulp,  and  then  unite  them  by  a  size  or  glue,  spreading 
the  substance  out  into  a  smooth  and  delicate  leaf.  This 
is  exactly  the  process  of  pa])er.making.  It  would  seem 
that  the  wasp  knows,  as  the  modem  paper-makers  now 
know,  that  tlie  fibres  of  rags,  whether  linen  or  cotton, 
are  not  the  only  materials  that  can  be  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  paper  ;  she  employs  other  vegetable  matters,  con- 
verting them  into  a  proper  consistency  by  her  assiduous 
exertions.  In  some  respects  she  is  more  skilful  even  than 
our  paper-makers,  for  she  takes  care  to  retain  her  fibres 
of  sufllcient  length,  by  which  she  renders  her  pa])er  as 
strong  as  she  re<{uires.  Many  manufacturers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  cut  their  material  into  small  bits,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  rotten  article.  One  great  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  paper  is  its  toughness;  and  this  difference 
IS  invariably  producetl  by  the  fibre  of  which  it  is  com. 
posed  being  long,  and  therefore  tough  ;  or  short,  and 
therefore  friable. 

The  wasp  has  been  labouring  at  her  manufacture  of 
paper,  from  her  first  creation,  with  precisely  the  same 
instruments  and  the  same  materials ;  and  tier  success 
has  been  unvarying.  Her  machinery  is  very  simple,  and 
therefore  it  is  never  out  of  order.  She  learns  nothing, 
and  she  forgets  nothing.  Men,  from  time  to  time,  lose 
their  excellence  in  particular  arts,  and  they  are  slow  in 
finding  out  real  improvements.  Such  improvements  are 
often  the  effect  of  accident.  Paper  is  now  manufactured 
very  extensively  by  machinery,  in  all  its  stages ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  a  single  sheet  being  made  by  hand,  a 
stream  of  paper  is  poured  out,  which  would  form  a  roll 
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large  enough  to  extend  round  the  globe,  if  such  a  length 
•were  desirable.  The  inventors  of  this  machinery,  Messrs. 
Fourdrinier,  it  is  said,  spent  the  enormous  sum  of  40,000/. 
in  vain  attempts  to  render  the  machine  capable  of  deter- 
mining with  precision  the  width  of  the  roll ;  and,  at  last, 
accomplished  their  object,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  by- 
stander, by  a  strap  revolving  upon  an  axis,  at  a  cost  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Such  is  the  diflPerence  be- 
tween the  workings  of  human  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  those  of  animal  instinct.  We  proceed  slowly  and 
in  the  dark— but  our  course  is  not  bounded  by  a  narrow 
line,  for  it  seems  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  perfection  of 
any  art ;  animals  go  clearly  to  a  given  point — but  they 
can  go  no  further.  We  may,  however,  learn  something 
from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  within  their 
range.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  man  had  attended  in 
an  earlier  state  of  society  to  the  labours  of  wasps,  he 
would  have  sooner  known  how  to  make  paper.  V\^e  are 
still  behind  in  our  arts  and  sciences,  because  we  have  not 
always  been  observers.  If  we  had  watched  the  operations 
of  insects,  and  the  structure  of  animals  in  general,  with 
more  care,  we  might  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  know- 
ledge of  many  arts  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  for 
nature  has  given  us  abundance  of  patterns.  We  have 
learned  to  perfect  some  instruments  of  sound  by  exa- 
mining the  structure  of  the  human  ear  ;  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  an  eye  has  suggested  some  valuable  improvements 
in  achromatic  glasses. — Ins«ct  Arcltitecture, 


NUMBER  OF  SPECIES  OF  INSECTS. 

Our  great  and  pious  naturalist  John  Ray  (the  first 
real  naturalist  for  the  animal  kingdom — as  the  equally 
great  Cuvier  has  styled  him),  in  his  ^'i^dom  of  Chd  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation,  published  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tells  us,  respecting  the  number  of  British 
insects, — "  The  butterflies  and  beetles  are  such  numerous 
tribes,  that,  I  believe,  in  our  own  native  country  alone, 
the  species  of  each  kind  may  amount  to  150  or  more. 
The  fly  kind  (if  under  that  name  we  comprehend  all  the 
flying  insects,  as  well  such  as  have  four  as  such  as  have 
but  two  wings,  of  both  which  kinds  there  are  many  sub- 
ordinate genera)  will  be  found  in  multitude  of  species  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  botli  the  fore-mentioned  kinds.  The 
creeping  insects  that  never  come  to  be  winged,  though 
for  number  they  may  fall  short  of  the  flying  or  winged, 
yet  are  they  also  very  numerous  ;  as  by  running  over  the 
several  kinds,  I  could  easily  demonstrate.  Supposing, 
tlien,  there  be  a  thousand  several  sorts  of  insects  in  this 
island  aiul  the  sea  near  it,  if  the  same  proportion  holds 
between  the  insects  native  of  England  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  doth  between  'plants  domestic  and 
exotic  (tliat  is,  as  I  guess,  near  decuple),  the  species  of 
insects  in  the  whole  earth  (land  and  water)  will  amount 
to  10,000 :  and  I  do  believe  they  rather  exceed  than  fall 
short  of  this  sura."  Subsequently,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  discovered  a  greater  number  of  English 
moths  and  butterflies,  he  was  induced  to  consider  that 
the  total  number  of  British  insects  might  be  about  2,000; 
and  those  of  the  whole  earth  20,000. 

Linnaeus,  in  the  1761  edition  of  the  Fauna  SuecuE,  de- 
scribed 1,700  species  of  insects,  inhabitants  of  Sweden  : 
and,  in  the  12th  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Naturae,  the  whole 
number  of  these  animals  (Swedish  and  exotic)  with 
which  he  had  become  acquainted  amounted  to  about 
3,000. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  state  of  the  science  of  entomo- 
logy in  the  present  day.     Mr.  Stephens  has  given  us  a 


Catalogue  of  named  British  insects,  amoimting  to  10,000; 
and,  since  the  time  of  its  publication,  numerous  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  Ust.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence, 
that  our  poet  of  nature,  Thomson,  should  have  hit  upon 
this  very  number,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  vast 
profusion  of  summer  insects :  and  Mr.  Stephens  has  hap> 
pily  adopted  the  lines  printed  below  in  itaUcs  as  Ms 
motto : — 

''  By  myriads,  forth  at  once, 

Swanning  they  pour;  of  all  the  varied  hues 

Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 

Ten  thousand  forms '.   ten  tlunisand  different  tribes 

People  the  blaee." 

Mr.  Mac  Leay,  whose  general  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  modern  collections  cannot  be  questioned,  stated,  in  the 
second  part  of  his  Horte  Entomological  (p.  469),  published 
in  1821,  that  there  were  certainly  more  than  100,000  of 
the  anntilose  animals  (nearly  synonymous  with  the  Lin 
nsan  insects)  preserved  in  the  various  collections. 

Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  adopting  a  conjecture  of 
DecandoUe,  that  the  number  of  species  of  plants  may  be 
somewhere  between  110,000  and  120,000,  observe,  that, 
"  as  a  vast  number  of  phanerogamous  plants  and  fungi 
are  inhabited  by  several  species  of  insects,  we  may  form 
some  idea  how  immense  must  be  the  number  of  existing 
insects ;  and  how  beggarly  does  Ray's  conjecture  of 
20,000  species,  which  in  his  time  was  reckoned  a  mag- 
nificent idea,  appear  in  comparison  !"  After  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  numbers  of  British  insects  with 
tliat  of  British  phanerogamous  plants,  whereby  it  appears 
that,  on  the  average,  there  are  more  than  six  insects  to 
each  plant ;  these  authors  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
"  if  we  reckon  the  phanerogamous  vegetables  of  the  globe, 
in  round  numbers,  at  100,000  species,  the  number  of 
insects  would  amount  to  600,000."  If  we  say  400,000, 
we  shall,  perhaps,  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different 
orders  to  each  other,  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  state, 
that  the  Coleoptera  may  be  considered  as  forming  at 
least  one  to  two  of  our  entire  insect  population.  Now, 
however,  that  the  same  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
minuter  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  Lepidoptera,  as  has 
been  long  given  to  the  small  Coleoptera,  we  find  this 
calculation  gives  too  great  a  share  to  the  beetles.  In  Mr. 
Stephens's  Catalogue  they  barely  reach  one.  third  of  our 
native  insects.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  group  of  pre- 
daceous  beetles  (being  the  one  which  has  been  most  re- 
cently investigated  in  the  detail  of  its  species  with  all 
possible  advantages  and  assiduity  by  Dejean)  we  find 
that,  although  it  did  not  bear,  in  the  Svstema  Natunv,  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  order  of  beetles  than  one 
to  sixteen,  yet  not  only  in  Stephens's  Catalogue  of  the  En- 
gUsh  species,  but  also  in  the  general  Catalogue  of  Dejean, 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  Coleoptera  is 
about  one  to  sixteen.  And,  as  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  number  of  species  described  by  Dejean  may  be 
averaged  at  2,000,  the  whole  number  of  beetles,  at  the 
above  rate,  would  not  exceed  16,000  ;  and,  by  adding 
4,000  more  for  other  known  species,  the  number  would 
not  exceed  20,000  ;  and  yet  Count  Mannerheim,  in  his 
recent  monograph  upon  the  Staphylinidae,  states  that 
Dejean  had  informed  him,  in  1830,  that  he  then  pos- 
sessed nearly  18,000  Coleoptera;  and  the  baron  himself 
informed  me,  two  years  ago,  that  he  possessed  between 
20,000  and  21,000  Coleoptera.  And  by  estimating  the 
beetles,  as  above,  at  one  to  three  of  the  insect  tribes,  we 
shall  only  obtain  60,000.  What  a  wide  field,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  investigated,  before  we  shall  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  600,000  or  even  400,000  species  sup- 
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posed  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  to  exist ;  and  how 
absurd  does  it  seem  to  consider  our  systems,  or  rather 
system,  as  firmly  established,  whilst  so  little  is  compara- 
tively known  ! — J.  O.  Westwood,  in  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist. 

IMMORTALITY. 

{Concluded  from  our  last.) 
The  physiological  objections  of  materialists  prove  nothing 
at  all,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  They 
proceed  upon  an  assumption  of  knowledge  which  we  do 
not  possess.  Their  facts  are  mere  nonentities  in  »rgu- 
ment,  as  both  side*  of  the  question  employ  the  same  facts 
in  their  own  defence.  Our  knowledge  of  mind  and 
matter  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  this  or  any 
aimilar  question,  upon  matter-of-fact  principles,  as  some 
people  call  them  ;  for  matters  of  fact  themselves  are  the 
ereatest  of  all  riddles,  and  confounding  to  the  human 
Judgment.  We  are  told  that,  bv  compressing  the  exposed 
brain,  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  tne  hand,  the  consciousness 
may  be  instantly  destroyed,  and  restored  again  after  the 
pressure  is  removed ;  and  this  is  sufficient,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  our  matter-of-fact  philosophers,  to  prove  that  the  mind 
is  a  nonentity,  and  merely  an  effect  produced  bjr  some 
chemical  action  of  matter,  as  they  choose  to  call  it.  If 
they  were,  what  they  nretend  to  be,  matter-of-fact  phi- 
losophers, they  would  nave  stated  another  corresponding 
opposite  fact,  which  completely  overthrows  their  gossa- 
mer fabric  of  infantine  logic,namely,  that  somnambulists, 
in  a  state  of  equal  unconsciousness  and  fergetfulness, 
perform  all  those  actions  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  rational,  without  being  sensible  when  they  awake 
of  anything  they  have  performed.  This  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness is  no  proof  of  mental  annihilation  ;  it  only 
proves  that  the  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the 
external  world  is  destroyed,  or  so  wonderfully  modifietl 
as  to  surpass  the  comprehension  of  tlie  waking  mind. 
It  moreover  proves,  what  we  mean  to  assert,  that  there 
are  two  lives  in  every  intUvidual ;  that  when  the  one 
■leeps  the  other  wakes,  and  rice  versa.  Hence  it  is  an 
inference  actually  foundetl  upon  experience  and  matter 
of  fact,  that  life  is  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  other 
worlds,  other  scenes,  other  modes  of  being,  are  expc. 
rienced,  after  the  fleeting  shadows  of  this  life  are  over. 

There  is  no  greater  excess  of  presumption  and  arro- 
gance on  the  part  of  man  than  the  attempt  to  disprove 
mich  a  sublime  and  exhilarating  doctrine  by  anatomy  and 
physiology,  sciences  which  are  yet  so  much  in  their  in- 
fancy, that  even  those  who  make  them  a  professional 
study  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  demonstration  and 
unanimous  acknowledgment  of  their  first  principles.  It 
is  only  by  analogy  that  anything  can  be  inferred  upon  a 
■ubject  of  this  nature  ;  and  all  religion,  natural  and  re- 
reaJed,  pours  in  a  flood  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ufe  and  immortality.  This  evidence  is,  no 
doubt,  given  in  riddles  and  mysteries;  but  these  do  not 
overturn  the  original  proposition  upon  which  they  arc  all 
based.  The  mysteries  are  suited  to  the  infantine  state  of 
society  and  the  numan  mind.  They  are  terrific  and  un- 
reasonable, because  men  in  a  nule  and  uncultivated  state 
are  equally  unreasonable  themselves,  and  can  only  be 
over-ruled  by  the  terrors  of  the  law.  But  the  human 
mind  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  letter  of  these 
mysteries.  They  are  merely  the  simple  rude  outline 
of  an  imporunt  truth,  which  will  be  gradually  refined  and 
rationalised  as  society  progresses — but  never  destroyed. 

Moreover,  no  creed,  no  system  of  philosophy  or  of  so- 
ciety, which  denies  this  doctrine,  or  does  not  acknowledge 
it  as  a  demonstrable  truth,  can  ever  become  universal. 


Whatever  individuals  may  think  of  it  in  private,  the 
affirmative,  and  not  the  negative,  will  always  prevail.  It 
is  a  doctrine  in  which  the  species  take  a  particular  inte- 
rest ;  it  is  ennobling  to  tlieir  natures ;  it  is  cheering  to 
their  minds  in  the  prospects  of  dissolution  ;  it  satisfies 
the  aspirations  of  intellect  and  imagination,  to  whose 
horizon  of  perfectibility  there  are  no  discernible  limits  ; 
it  is  consistent  with  philosophy,  with  matter  of  fact,  with 
revelation.  There  is  not  a  generous  and  amiable  feeling 
in  our  nature  wliich  does  not  delight  in  its  anticipation  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  painful  desponding  influence  of  the 
soul  which  is  not  roused  into  action  by  the  supposition  of 
the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  abstract  but  comprehensive 
word  HAPPINESS  is  decidedly  in  its  favour,  whilst  the 
equally  abstract  and  comprehensive  word  hlskrv  is  in 
favour  of  the  negative.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings,  nor 
admire  the  party-spirit  of  those  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  gloom  and  endless  night — the  devil's 
battalion  to  a  certainty. 

Farther  than  a  mere  affirmation  we  cannot  go ;  we  can> 
not  lift  the  veil  of  futurity  and  peep  into  the  mysteries  of 
other  modes  of  being;  but  we  nave  little  doubt  that  the 
same  universal  laws  of  Nature  will  prevail  for  ever,  amid 
all  the  varied  changes  of  life  and  being.  These  laws, 
however,  may  be  infinitely  modified  and  variegated,  so  as 
to  prwlucc  the  very  opposite  effects  to  those  which  are 
now  familiar  to  us.  This  is  a  world  of  corruption  (the 
devil's  kingdom,  as  every  planet  and  satellite  is),  and 
therefore  our  bodies  breed  corruption  ;  we  are  loathsome 
to  ourselves  aa  well  as  others  by  nature.  This  may  not 
always  be  so ;  it  is  merely  a  type  of  the  present  mode  of 
being,  and  nuy  be  entirely  reversed  where  happiness 
predominates,  and  society  displays  universal  content- 
ment. This,  and  similar  truths,  we  may  conclude  from 
our  knowledge  of  Nature ;  but  the  minute  particulars  of 
a  state  of  more  refined  existence  is  beyond  our  discovery, 
and  therefore  silence  upon  the  subject  is  what  prudence 
must  always  dictate,  provided  that  silence  be  not  con- 
strued into  denial  or  indifference,  which  must  always  be 
revolting  to  the  great  majority  of  our  species. 

With  these  few  general  observations,  we  take  leave  of 
this  subject  for  the  present. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ♦'  WOMAN," 
rco.  vii. 
TnE  sexual  division  of  Nature  is  a  doctrine  of  the  ut- 
most  importance.  The  progress  of  science  is  always 
giving  more  and  more  development  to  the'splendid  trutn. 
The  idea  of  a  sexual  distinction  was  confined  at  first  to 
the  animal  creation  alone,  where  it  required  no  particular 
sagacity  to  discover  it.  ^Vhen  the  study  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world  was  elevated  into  a  science,  a  similar  sexual 
organisation  was  manifest  in  plants.  Still  the  limited 
ideas  of  confirmed  philosophy  refused  to  extend  it  be. 
yond  the  sphere  of  organic  nature,  until  the  late  disco- 
veries of  chemistry  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  similar  twofold  sexual  character  in  the  mineral  world 
itself.  The  same  system,  therefore,  characterizes  the 
three  great  kingdoms ;  and  thus  we  are  led  by  analogy, 
in  a  resistless  manner,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  nature 
is  twofold,  male  and  female. 

This  is  the  universal  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  ought 
to  be  well  understood  before  we  descend  into  particulars 
respecting  the  individual.  We  have  already  designated 
the  secret  acting  power  of  the  universe  as  (Jod,  and  the 
external  visible  manifestation  as  Nature.  The  first 
being  male,  the  second  female.  The  first  being  the 
power  of  Nature,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  our  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  Nature,  that  the 
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male  of  every  animal  should  be  the  most  powerful  of  the 
two,  as  a  representative  of  that  power.  The  second 
being  the  form  of  the  universe^  in  which  consists  its 
beauty,  it  follows  also  upon  the  same  principle  of  ana- 
logy that  Woman  also  should  be  characterized  less  by 
strength  and  vigour  of  body,  and  more  by  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  These  are  two  obvious  reasons  why 
men  and  women  are  so  constituted,  and  mutually  distin- 
guished by  their  respective  peculiarities.  This  is  in  a 
more  striking  manner  characteristic  of  man  than  of  any 
other  animal,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
image  of  God  upon  earth. 

The  peculiarities  of  those  two  natures  are  strength  and 
love,  or  physical  and  moral  power;  the  first  peculiarly 
male,  the  second  peculiarly  female.  The  male  is  first, 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he 
requires  no  education  to  develop  his  strength.  It  is 
brute  force.  It  grows  by  eating  and  drinking,  and  mus- 
ciilar  action,  and  is  peculiarly  individual  and  incommu- 
nicable; it  gathers  not  by  experience  or  intercourse 
with  others;  it  begins  and  ends  with  the  individual  him- 
self, the  lowest  species  of  animal  power.  It,  however, 
fortifies  itself  by  means  of  the  inventions  of  art,  and 
thus  creates  an  artificial  strength,  which  continues  to 
accumulate  by  the  progress  of  mind.  The  perfecting  of 
the  female  nature  is  more  the  result  of  knowledge  and 
delicacy  of  taste  than  that  of  man  ;  it  is  a  more  tender 
plant,  more  difficult  to  rear,  but  more  valuable  and  more 
powerful  when  brought  to  perfection.  The  strength  of 
woman  lies  in  her  mind,  her  affection,  her  endearments, 
and  the  passive  susceptibilities  of  her  nature.  These 
endowments  are  not  appreciated  by  savages  and  barba- 
rians, consequently  woman  is  by  nature  a  slave  at  the 
outset  of  her  career,  and  doomed  to  continue  a  slave  till 
the  moral  power  by  which  alone  she  can  gain  an  ele- 
vated status  in  society  becomes  a  match  for  the  muscular 
vigour  and  brute  force  of  man.  This  comes  by  degrees: 
there  is  no  short  or  royal  road  to  it.  She  gains  ground 
as  science  and  refinement  advance. 

But  in  making  this  distinction  between  the  two  sexes, 
let  no  one  suppose  that  we  make  one  or  other  sex  exclu- 
sive proprietors  of  those  respective  qualities  which  cha- 
racterize them,  for  both  natures  belong  to  each ;  we  al- 
lude merely  to  the  leading  or  prevailing  character  that 
has  distinguished  the  two  sexes  in  all  ages.  This  re- 
mark is  necessary  to  check  the  captiousness  of  many, 
who  take  less  dehght  in  the  study  of  nature  aud  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  than  in  marring  the  forms  and  conceal- 
ing the  beauties  of  both  by  the  mask  of  sophistry  and 
the  spirit  of  contradiction. 

Hydbographic  Paper. — Such  are  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  water  that  w<?  have  no  doubt  that  future  gene- 
rations will  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  ink,  except 
as  an  historical  fact.  We  shall  no  longer  write  with  pen 
and  ink,  but  pen  and  water.  Even  now  the  dawn  of  the 
new  system  has  appeared,  in  a  species  of  paper  so  pre- 
pared by  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  then 
covering  it,  when  dry,  with  finely-powdered  galls.  If 
the  blackening  takes  place  immediately,  it  must  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  liquid,  so  destructive  to 
furniture,  &c. ;  but  it  provides  no  remedies  against  blots, 
which  would  instantly  appear  by  a  drop  of  pure  water 
falling  from  the  pen,  or  from  the  point  of  one's  nose  on 
a  frosty  morning ;  not  to  speak  of  the  tears  of  the  ladies 
when  committing  their  pathetic  sentiraentaUties  to  paper. 

The  Lamplighter  Insect. — This  astonishing  insect 
is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and,  what  is 


wonderful  to  relate,  she  carries  by  her  side,  just  above 
her  waist,  two  brilliant  lamps,  which  she  lights  up  at 
pleasure  with  the  solar  phosphorous  provided  by  her  na- 
ture. These  little  lamps  do  not  flash  and  glimmer  like 
that  of  the  firefly,  but  give  as  steady  a  light  as  the  gas 
light,  exhibiting  two  perfect  spheres  as  large  as  a  minute 
pearl,  which  afford  light  enough  in  the  darkest  night  to 
enable  one  to  read  print  by  them.  On  carrying  her  into 
a  dark  closet  in  the  day  time,  she  immediately  illuminates 
her  lamps,  and  instantly  extinguishes  them  on  coming 
again  into  the  light.  But  language  cannot  express  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  these  lucid  orbs  in  miniature, 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  this  queen  of  the  insect 
kingdom. — Field  Naturalist's  Magazine. 

FiiiTERixG  Machine. — Take  a  large  flower-pot,  and 
put  either  a  piece  of  sponge  or  some  cleanly  washed 
moss  (sphagnum  is  to  be  preferred)  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom,  fill  the  pot  three-fourths  full  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand  and  charcoal  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  peas;  on  this  lay  a  piece  of  hnen 
or  woollen  cloth,  large  enough  to  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  Pour  the  water  to  be  filtered  into  the  basin 
formed  by  the  cloth,  and  it  will  come  out  pure  through 
the  sponge  at  the  bottom.  The  cloth  must  be  frequently 
taken  out  and  washed,  as  must  the  sand  and  charcoal, 
and  the  piece  of  sponge  or  moss  at  the  bottom.  The 
larger  the  pot,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  filtration. 
The  charcoal  is  easily  procured  by  burning  a  few  pieces 
of  wood  in  a  slow  fire.  This  is  the  cheapest  description 
of  filter  we  know  of. — Gardener's  Magazine. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Disseminator's  letter  cannot  be  conveniently  answered  this 
week  by  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

We  have  received  Mr.  M'Diarmid's  letter,  and  Masque- 
rier's  pamphlet  on  a  reformed  alphabet  and  universal 
language.  A  universal  language  will  ultimately  be 
formed  by  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  promote  that  end  must  always  do  some  little 
good.  But  it  is  a  gigantic  work,  and  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  co-operation  of  many  generations.  Mas- 
querier  only  analyzes  sounds  and  letters.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  analysis  is  that  of  meanings  and  roots 
of  words.  There  is  more  affinity  between  different  lan- 
guages than  men  are  aware  of  Philology  and  etymo- 
logy will  yet  accomplish  this  great  work.  We  shall  pro- 
bably make  a  few  more  remarks  in  a  future  number. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  27th  inst,,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  moral  law,  that  it  annexes 
no  rewards  or  punishments  to  obedience  or  disobedience. 
It  is  not  a  magisterial  law,  although  the  magisterial  law 
has  adopted  some  of  its  precepts.  The  moral  law  merely 
says,  "  thou  shalt  not  do  it,"  or  "  thou  shalt  do  it,"  and 
leaves  the  reward  or  the  punishment  to  God  only.  This, 
like  all  the  other  types  of  old  religion,  throws  light  upon 
the  progress  of  human  nature,  and  its  final  destiny.  It 
is  the  emblem  of  perfection  ;  &  beau  ideal  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient stimulus  to  prompt  us  to  the  performance.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  such  a  state  of  perfection  is  attain- 
able, for  this  is  supposing  a  termination  to  the  progress 
of  mind  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  knowledge  and 
happiness.  But  there  is  a  propriety  in  having  this  beau 
ideal  ever  before  us,  as  a  compass  to  direct,  and  a  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  of  our  proficiency ;  and  this 
standard  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  words  of  the 
prophet,  when  speaking  of  the  millennium,  or  kingdom 
of  God  :  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  hearts,  and  write  it 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brotlier,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least 
unto  the  greatest."  This  must  be  regarded  as  hyperboli- 
cal: true  only  in  a  poetical  or  highly  figurative  sense; 
for  if  it  were  literally  realised,  it  would  put  a  final  stop 
to  all  social  intercourse,  and  exchange  of  individual 
thoughts  and  opinions. 

Perfect  ignorance  and  perfect  knowledge  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  ;  only  the  one  is  passive,  the  other  active ; 
the  one  is  unconscious,  the  other  conscious.  In  respect 
to  progress  they  are  equal ;  for  perfect  ignorance  is  in- 
capable of  thought,  and  perfect  knowledge  has  no  occasion 
to  think :  they  are  both  stationary,  and  equally  incapable 
of  learning  or  improvement.  Man  moves  between  these 
two  extremes:  all  progress  is  between  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and 
il\justice,  or  any  two  extremes  of  nature.  No  finite  being 
can  ever  arrive  at  either.  They  exist  in  the  universal 
mind  alone — Devil  and  God — and  never  can  have  an  in- 
dividual or  personal  development. 

The  beau  ideal  of  society,  therefore,  is  impracticable  ; 
And  consequently  the  reduction  of  the  physical  or  magis- 
terial law  to  a  purely  moral  or  metaphysical  law  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  possibility  for  a  finite  being.  There  is  only 
an  approximation,  such  as  that  of  the  two  sides  of  a 
hyperbola,  for  ever  approaching  nearer  to  each  other,  but 
never  meeting.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  eternal ; 
they  arc  indispensable  stimulants  to  action  for  all  finite 


beings  possessed  of  life.  We  find  them  of  essential  use 
in  training  all  animals  ;  the  dog  is  traineil  by  the  whip  ; 
the  horse  by  the  curb ;  domestic  animals  are  taught 
cleanliness  and  obedience  by  the  same  species  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  of  no  use  to  reason  with  tliem:  the  only 
reason  which  they  can  understand  is  pain  and  pleasure. 
This  is  the  logic  of  the  brute ;  and  when  we  analyze  our 
own  logic,  or  the  logic  of  the  most  refined  intelligence 
conceivable,  we  find  after  all  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
pain  and  pleasure  of  a  more  spiritual  and  intellectual 
character.  What  is  moral  sense,  but  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  in  so  far  aa  they  are  productive  of  pleasure  and 
pain  ?  What  is  a  good  judgment,  but  a  power  of  discri- 
minating between  truth  and  error,  harmony  and  discord, 
good  and  evil,  or  pleasure  and  pain  ?  Reason,  with  the 
rational  animal,  is  tlie  same  genus  of  discipline  as  reward 
and  punishment  with  tlie  brute.  M'ith  the  former  the 
impression  is  made  directly  on  the  mind ;  with  the  latter, 
on  the  body. 

But  roan  himself  begins  life  witli  the  character  of  a 
brute  ;  his  physical  powers  are  developetl  before  his  in- 
tellectual powers  ;  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  and 
the  fear  of  bodily  injury,  are  his  ruling  motives.  With 
such  a  being,  rewards  and  punishments  are  gross  and 
sensual;  riche8,pomp,  and  splendour,  for  the  one;  stripes, 
bonds,  and  imprisonment  for  the  other.  In  a  state  of 
barbarism  it  must  be  so  ;  and  the  mode  of  discipline  can 
only  change  with  the  character  of  tlie  people.  Can  the 
character  change  on  a  sudden^an  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature change  it  ?  No  ;  no  artificial  system  can  change 
the  people's  minds,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
all  suddenly  agree  upon  essential  points ;  and  without 
this  agreement  every  projected  system  of  co-operation  or 
union  must  come  to  nothing.  Can  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture make  all  men  Methodists,  or  St.  Simonians,  or  Owen- 
ians  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  can  only  be  by  the  process  of 
public  discussion  that  any  principle  or  set  of  principles 
can  ever  be  established  ;  and  that  process  is  always  a  long 
and  a  dreary  process  for  the  individual,  however  short  it 
may  appear  to  posterity,  who  become  acquainted  with  it 
only  through  the  medium  of  history.  Even  education 
could  not  be  universally  bestowed  by  means  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  sectarians  would  not  permit  it  to  be  universal, 
and  partial  education  would  have  very  little  effect  in  ra- 
tionaUsing  the  pubhc  mind ;  witness  the  effect  it  has 
upon  our  college-bred,  tutored,  and  travelled  scions  of 
gentility,  or  literati.  Are  they  more  united  than  the 
vulgar  themselves  upon  subjects  that  concern  the  afiTairs 
of  the  nation  ?  And  what  better  education  could  we 
expect  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  receive,  even  if  the  whole 
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reA'enue  of  tiie  church  was  devoted  to  national  education  ? 
Even  when  every  individual,  every  chimney-sweep  in 
the  country,  could  write  with  ease  and  elegance, — even 
suppose  they  could  converse  with  fluency  upon  abstract 
metaphysical  questions,  and  general  philosophical  suh- 
jects, — this  is  no  more  than  many  thousands  can  do,  who 
are  now  wrangling  with  each  other  upon  the  ^^ery  elenjents 
of  knowledge,  and  treating  each  other  as  the  demons  of 
ignorance,  demoraUsation,  and  irrationality. 

As  no  act  of  the  legislature,  no  advantages  of  education, 
could  reconcile  mankind,  they  could  not  assimilate  their 
moral  character.  This  change  is  gradual ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  time,  and  public  reflection.  It  is  always  going  on  ; 
always  advancing  from  the  gross  to  the  more  refined ; 
but  its  movement  is  imperceptible,  except  by  comparing 
the  character  of  one  generation  with  another.  A  leap 
from  immorality  into  moraUty,  by  any  sudden  or  artificial 
process,  is  as  absurd  and  unnatiiral  as  an  instantaneous 
transition  from  hght  to  darkness  without  the  intervention 
of  twihght. 

But,  notwithstanding,  one  thing  is  evident  enoi^h ; 
that  it  is  possible,  by  general  education,  and  improvement 
of  the  external  circumstances,  to  refine  the  moral  sense 
of  (he  poor  to  a  certain  extent.  Education  always  refines 
the  moral  feelings,  although  it  does  not  rationali2e  the 
pupil.  To  be  rational,  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word, 
is  to  be  infallible,  or  perfect.  This  can  never  be  the  lot 
of  man  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  very,  very  little  that 
any  man  knows,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  individual  who  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
rational.  Men  are  rational  in  degree  only,  or  by  compa- 
rison with  each  other.  Some  are  more,  and  some  less, 
but  all  are  irrational ;  but  he  is  the  most  rational  who 
has  the  most  correct  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  science,  and  whose  principles  are  found 
to  be  most  in  accordance  with  every  department  of  human 
knowledge  or  human  thought.  By  general  education  of 
the  people  we  prepare  the  way  for  these  universal  prin- 
ciples ;  for  we  create  a  desire  for  enquiry  and  a  taste  for 
reflection.  Ignorant,  illiterate  men  will  seldom  reason  on 
general  principles ;  and  when  they  do,  they  do  it  witli 
timidity,  and  a  slavish  reverence  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
whom  they  imagine  to  be  vastly  superior  to  themselves, 
and  endowed  with  an  indefinable  sort  of  gift,  with  which 
it  would  be  preposterous  in  them  to  contend.  They  are 
generally  individualists,  illiberal,  riolent,  suspicious  of 
trick,  imposture,  &c,,  and  are  almost  universally  guilty 
of  flying  to  the  very  opposite  extreme,  when  once  they 
have  abandoned  any  particular  system  of  doctrine.  In 
this  opposite  extreme  they  are  frequently  greater  bigots 
tlian  before,  inasmuch  as  they  now  interest  themselves 
more  earnestly  in  the  subjects  connected  with  it.  It  is 
not  until  they  are  humbled,  and  tired  out  by  long  and 
useless  discussion,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  neutrality 
and  indifference,  that  they  can  be  said  to  be  entitled  to 
the  slightest  share  of  the  honours  of  a  liberal  name.  This 
state  of  neutrality,  however,  comes  by  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, and  is  often  the  fruit  of  many  years'  k^en  con- 
tention in  those  who  attain  to  it ;  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion never  do  attain  to  it,  but  live  and  die  in  the  spirit  of 
rancour  and  hostility  against  all  opposing  parties. 


As  long  as  men  are  actuated  by  such  feelings,  punish- 
ments of  a  gross  and  corporeal  nature  are  necessary  :  the 
law  must  hold  the  whip  over  their  heads  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.  It  is  only  the  fear  of  death  or  imprisonment, 
or  some  physical  evil,  that  can  have  any  weight  with  such 
infuriated  partizans.  Shame  and  reproach  can  have  no 
effect ;  for  they  care  not  for  the  reproach  of  an  enemy, 
and  a  friend  would  justify  them  for  the  commission  of 
any  species  of  crime  in  behalf  of  the  common  cause.  The 
moral  sense  of  the  community  is  divided  in  opinion  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  moral  law  is  unavailing.  The 
law  of  the  magistrate  must  intervene,  and  usurp  supreme 
control. 

Suppose  society  divided  into  two  large  parties ;  one 
party  maintained  that  property  is  common  to  all,  another 
denied  it.  The  former  party,  of  course,  regards  theft  as 
impracticable ;  the  latter  regards  it  as  a  moral  crime.  lu 
such  a  state  the  moral  law  is  useless,  because  shame 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  former  party,  which  would 
be  for  ever  committing  depredations.  To  preserve  peace 
the  magistrate  must  act,  and  supplant  the  moral  law  by 
the  criminal  law. 

But  suppose  the  principles  of  the  whole  population, 
upon  general  moraUty,  to  be  the  same,  and  their  minds 
refined  by  knowledge,  and  their  circumstances  comfort- 
able, shame  and  public  opinion  would  then  be  omnipo- 
tent. There  would  be  no  party  to  whom  the  aggressor 
could  resort  for  justification  and  applause,  after  com- 
mitting what  another  party  esteemed  an  injury.  There 
would  be  one  opinion  only  on  tlie  subject,  and  the  force 
of  that  opinion  wotild  prevent  the  act,  and  relieve  the 
magistrate  of  his  duty. 

To  introduce  the  moral  law,  then,  we  must  universalize 
the  pubhc  mind,  or  bring  the  people  to  unanimity  upon 
general  principles.  Till  then  the  magistrate  must  em- 
ploy the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  only  relax  his  severity 
by  degrees,  as  the  habits  of  men  improve.  But  as  long 
as  human  passions  exist  there  will  always  be  some  offences 
committed.  The  lowest  species  of  minds,  whom  Nature 
has  destined  to  be  tlie  sculUons  of  the  species,  or  some- 
thing worse,  and  whose  existence  is  indispensable  for  the 
performance  of  certain  necessary  duties,  must  always 
give  a  little  employment  to  the  judge,  whose  punishments 
will  become  more  and  more  moral  as  the  spirit  of  the  age 
advances. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  see  an  end  to  magisterial 
punishments ;  but  we  can  see  a  beginning  to  a  moral 
system,  founded  upon  universal  principles,  which  shall 
socialize  the  human  race  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
now,  and  be  for  ever  improving,  time  without  end. 

Of  children  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
that  corporal  punishment  is  necessary  for  them  in  youth; 
to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  they  can  comprehend  its 
meaning,  and  gradually  abandoned  as  they  become  capa- 
ble of  reasoning  and  moralizing.  The  same  law  of  pro- 
gress applies  to  individuals  and  the  species.  That  %vhich 
has  been  must  be  for  ever.  Nature  is  always  the  same. 
We  change  our  laws,  not  because  Nature  changes,  but  be- 
cause society  is  getting  older  and  more  experienced ;  but 
children  are  always  equally  inexperiencetl  in  every  age, 
and  the  mode  of  discipline  with  them  is  eternal.    There 
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may  be  great  changes  in  respect  to  the  subjects  taught, 
and  the  privacy  and  pubUdty  of  the  education  ;  but  a  rod 
will  to  all  eternity  be  the  best  application  to  the  back  of 
an  obstinate  young  fool ;  because  it  is  suited  to  the  spirit 
by  which  he  is  actuated. 

In  ccmclusion,  we  add  that  rewards  and  punishments 
are  the  bipolar  law  of  animal  life,  by  wliich  all  its  move- 
ments are  influenced.  They  can  never  cease  to  be  em. 
|iloyed,  both  physically  and  metaphysically ;  but  they 
will  always  conform  themselves  to  the  iqiirit  of  the  agej 
and  keep  time  witli  the  progress  of  the  public  mind. 
But  when  political  and  religious  universalism  is  esta. 
bhshed  in  any  country,  the  moral  law  will  then  have  a 
universal  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  the  magisterial 
law  will  from  that  time  gradually  be  dispensed  with.  Till 
that  time  the  number  of  culprits  and  crimes  must  increase. 
At  that  time  they  b^n  to  diminish  ;  and  this  is  all  the 
line  of  distinction  between  the  old  world  and  the  new ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  Devil  and  the  kingdom  o(  God.  Bni 
although  crimes  are  multiplying  in  the  Devil's  reign, 
men  are  not  degenerating.  The  increase  of  criminals  is 
no  proof  of  the  deter ioratiou  of  the  species ;  since  thow 
criminals  arc  created  by  the  additional  restrictions  of  the 
laws  enacted  in  defence  of  covetousness,  selfishness,  and 
private  monopoly.  Crime  in  tlie  abstract  or  the  aggre- 
gate is  virtue.  It  is  a  necessary  check  upon  the  aeltish 
principle ;  die  revenge  of  Nature  upon  boaxden  ot  wealth 
and  appropriators  of  other  men's  wages.  It  hdpc  u> 
destroy  the  evil  of  monopoly,  by  scattering  the  heaps  of 
mdoient  and  unpnnluctive  acquisitiveness. 
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ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  V. 

Fnngpr  vice  cotii,  acntuaa 

Seddere  qux  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

Hor.  art  Poetica, 
Like  unto  a  vrhet-stooe,  which,  vitbaut  cutting,  shaTpens  the 

pruning-knife. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

8iA,— Call  you  afford  me  a  corner  in  your  valuable 
little  paper  for  a  few  questions  to  the  '^  Alpine  Fhiloso- 
pber,"  on  the  interesting  subject  of  his  present  letters? 
I  am  afraid  I  am  too  late  this  week,  however ;  but.  if  so. 
you  will  perhaps  favour  rae  next  week. 

1st.  Does  the  "  Alpine  Pliilosupbrr"  consider  the  brain 
as  the  organ  through  wliich  the  mind  manifesU  itself  on 
earth  ? 

2ad.  Does  he  consider  that,  in  insanity,  it  is  the  ab- 
stract substance  mitid  that  is  diseased,  or  its  organ  P 

In  his  second  letter  (paragraph  3rd)  he  calls  will  and 
xeason  tlie  creative  facuhy ;  in  the  10th  paragraph  he  calls 
imaginatJou  a  creative  faculty  also,  or  something  tanta- 
mount to  that.  Thirdly,  then,  he  will  much  (Mige  aM 
by  telling  rae  in  what  respect  will  and  reason  is  tks  cite- 
tive  faculty,  and  in  what  respect  imagination  is  o  creative 
faculty  ? 

Lastly,  Is  will  a  primitive  power  of  the  mind,  or  is  it 
the  efl^ct  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  circumstances  and 
other  primitive  faculties  on  each  other  ? 

i  make  these  enquiries  in  the  purest  spirit  of  enquiry, 
knowledge  being  the  motive ;  and  upon  the  purport  of 
the  ""Alpine  Philosopher's  "  reply  will  probably  depend 
the  tenor  of  some  future  observations  by 

DIMEmNATOR. 


I  BETimx  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dii«e>ninator,  the  first 
among  the  readers  of  the  Shepherd  wlio  has  had  sufficient 
frankness  to  address  some  important  questions  concerning 
the  sulgect  of  my  letters. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  researches  after  truth,  I  will 
answer  these  questions  as  plainly  and  fairly  as  possible. 

According  to  my  physiological  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, each  individual  life  presents  two  aspects,  tlie  real 
or  material,  and  the  ideal  or  immaterial  aspect. 

These  two  aspects  arc  the  necessary  results  of  tlie  one 
great  principle  of  nature,  the  principle  of  polarity.  The 
ideal  or  immaterial  aspect  is  the  positive,  the  real  or  ma- 
terial aspect  is  the  negative  pole  of  individual  life.  The 
one  is  commonly  calleil  soul ;  the  other  organism,  or 
body. 

Each  organism  has  a  corresponding  sool,  or  each  soul 
has  a  cooespooding  organism.  They  are  both  equally 
necessary  and  integral  constituents  of  the  Uving  being. 
The  plant  has  a  vegetative  soul,  the  aniiual  a  sensitive 
sotd,  and  man  a  thinking  and  self-conscious  soul ;  and 
vice  vtrtd. 

The  human  soul,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  hamau 
mind,  is  not  an  abstract  substance,  but  the  one  positive 
and  active  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  n^ativs  an^ 
passive  principle,  the  body  or  the  organism.  4* 

This  principle  is  one,  but  has  different  forms  or  modes 
of  actiou ;  it  is  similar  to  the  Ught,  which  is  one,  and  yet 
shows  itself  in  different  colours.  And  who  would  say, 
tliat  light  is  an  abstract  substance  ?  , 

The  mind  can  also  be  considered  both  as  the  one  living 
principle,  or  as  tlie  totality  of  the  diflerent  modes  by 
which  it  acts  or  is  acted  upon. 

I  said  that  tlie  soul  cannot  bo  conceived  without  a 
reality  corresponding  to  its  ideality,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  sculptor  cannot  be  conceived  without  tlie  marble 
bhick  in  which  he  embodies  his  ideas. 

The  human  mind  has  three  distinct  primitive  forms, 
to  which  the  three  systems  of  the  human  body  are  cor* 
responding — the  vegetative,  tlic  animal,  and  tlie  sensitive. 
Thus  the  whole  body  is,  correctly  speakiug,  tlie  statue 
which  the  spiritual  artist  has  called  to  individual  life  from 
the  marble  Uock  of  matter.  I^ut  as  far  as  the  brain  is 
the  centre  of  the  sensitive  system,  and  the  sensitive  sya.^ 
tem  is  the  positive  pole  of  the  huniau  body,  the  organs  ;{ 
the  brain  are  also  the  conductors  of  the  different  roode% 
of  action  of  tlie  human  mind. 

I  call  the  organs  of  the  brain  conductors' of  the  liumaa 
mind,  because  I  consider  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  to  be  nothing  ehe  but  the  DKMt  spiritual  form  of 
magnetic  agency. 

In  fact,  the  brain  in  fnetus  is  nothing  but  a  Madder 
fiUed  with  water.  According  as  the  plastic  power  of  the 
mind  moves  magnetically  this  water,  the  water  assumef 
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the  shape  and  consistency  of  brain.  Vet  the  brain  itself, 
with  its  organs,  is,  after  its  full  growth,  still  surrounded 
with  water,  in  order  that  the  magnetic  fluid  may  act 
speedily  from  within  and  from  without,  according  to  the 
actions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

The  mind  as  the  one  positive  principle  can  never  be 
diseased,  but  it  can  be  diseased  in  the  dififerent  forms 
under  which  it  exercises  its  activity.  Yet  since  the  dif- 
ferent individual  functions  exercised  by  the  mind  are 
exercised  through  particular  corresponding  systems  or 
organs,  it  is  clear  that  the  organs  themselves  are  always 
affected  when  the  particular  function  to  which  they  are 
adapted  is  disturbed. 

For  the  cure  of  the  mental  diseases,  however,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  know  that  there  is  a  continual 
action  and  reaction  of  the  mind,  and  its  different  func- 
tions upon  the  body  and  its  different  organs;  that  insanity, 
however,  generally  proceeds  from  the  mind,  be  it  affected 
from  without  or  from  within ;  and  that  insanity  in  this 
case  must  be  treated  rather  morally  than  medically. 

"Will  is  a  creative  faculty,  and  indeed  also  one  of  the 
primitive  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  will  is  the  power 
of  self-determination.  This  power  is  evincefl  in  the  ele- 
ments in  chemical  afGnities  ;  it  becomes  more  visible  in 
the  plants,  shows  itself  in  greater  perfection  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  and  reaches  its  summit  in  the  most 
civilized  state  of  mankind. 

The  first  word  that  the  reasoning  being  utters  is  "  I 
will."  Certainly  this  will  is  finite  ;  it  is  the  inheritance 
of  a  finite  being ;  but  it  is  original  and  primitive,  and  is, 
as  well  as  any  other  faculty  in  man,  capable  of  greater  or 
less  development.  It  is  a  creative  faculty,  because  it  is 
the  internal  spring  that  moves  to  good  or  bad  deeds,  to 
rational  or  irrational  undertakings.  Circumstances  do 
not  create  the  will ;  they  only  offer  the  opportunities  to 
exercise  its  action  ;  but  the  will  often  creates  or  destroys 
circumstances. 

Reason  is  a  creative  power,  because  it  generates  the 
fundamental  principles  of  science  in  general.  In  fact 
reason  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  and  object  of 
primitive  knowledge. 

"  Disseminator"  asks  me  likewise  how  imagination  is 
a  creative  faculty  } 

Truly  whosoever  has  ever  watched  the  working  of  this 
internal  magician  will  be  astonished  at  this  question. 
The  artist,  the  poet,  the  architect,  are  they  not  creators.^ 
Hope  and  fear,  pain  and  pleasure,  happiness  and  mi- 
sery, are  they  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  creations  of  our 
imagination?  And  who  could  or  would  deny  to  this  fa- 
culty the  creative  power  ?  I  certainly  would  not,  who, 
often  immerged  in  the  world  of  bitter  realities,  have 
had  no  other  consolation  but  to  set  this  power  into 
action,  and  to  create  in  me  and  around  me  the  most 
cheering  prospects  of  human  perfectibility  and  everlast- 
ing bliss.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER 


REVELATION. 

We  were  asked  by  a  gentleman,  one  Sunday  evening, 
whether  it  was  God  or  the  Devil  who  inspired  the  Scrip, 
tures.^  and  on  our  answering  "both,"  herepUed,  «  then 


we  may  presume  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  error  and 
truth  in  them,  and  consequently  they  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon."  The  Scriptures  are  an  image  of  the  universal 
existence  itself.  They  contain  the  two  extremes,  blended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  absurd  and  contradictory,  both 
to  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  former,  through  a 
slavish  fear  and  false  reverence,  shut  their  eyes  upon  all 
their  defects,  for  they  cannot  reconcile  them  with  reason 
and  common  sense ;  and  the  latter  cast  off  their  fear,  and 
give  vent  to  the  ebullitions  of  ignorance  and  indignation. 
Were  they  written  like  the  ordinary  productions  of  men, 
they  would  be  worth  nothing,  and  contain  nothing  de- 
monstrative of  any  superiority  of  origin ;  for  in  order  to 
be  like  nature,  and  consequently  to  be  the  wore?  of  God, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  they  ought  to  be  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  appear  both  false  and  true  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  They  must  be  both  evil  and  good,  cruel  and  kind, 
unreasonable  and  reasonable;  and  they  must  develop  the 
evil  first  and  the  good  afterwards,  the  false  first  and  the 
true  afterwards. 

This  double  or  bipolar  character  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  types  and  substances,  or  the  carnal  and  spiri- 
tual sense  of  the  word.  When  interpreted  in  the  first 
sense,  the  word,  except  the  mere  liistorical  narrative,  is 
almost  all  false  together.  The  promises  of  the  Bible  are 
made  to  a  small  and  obscure  people.  The  blessings  of 
redemption  are  only  to  a  few,deliverance  is  promised  to 
Jerusalem  alone,  and  the  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  is  declared  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  only.  This  is  the  literal,  the  partial, 
or  the  individual  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  carnal  in- 
terpretation. No  faith  is  to  be  put  in  it.  It  is  an  impo- 
sition, it  comes  from  the  devil;  as  an  apostle  says,  "  the 
letter  kilkth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  So  far  the  Bible 
is  false,  because  it  is  individualized.  But  it  becomes  true 
by  another  mode  of  interpretation,  which  itself  points 
out;  namely,  by  universalizing  the  word.  Thus  the  book 
itself  says  to  the  Jews"  Yearenoimypeople;"  consequently 
the  promises  were  not  made  to  them ;  not  made  to  matter, 
but  to  mind.  It  is  an  election  of  the  heart,  the  head, 
the  affections,  and  the  principles  of  each  individual, 
which  is  to  be  saved ;  and  not  an  election  of  individuals, 
who  are  all  alike  dear  to  God.  The  wicked  are  to  be 
eternally  destroyed,  the  good  to  be  eternally  preserved, 
and  all  men  saved.  This  is  the  riddle,  and  very  beauti- 
ful it  is. 

But,  as  our  querist  replied.  What  was  the  use  of  a 
revelation  which  no  one  could  understand;  could  we  not 
have  done  as  well  without  one? 

A  revelation  was  never  intended  to  convey  any  instruc- 
tion to  mankind,  without  experience.  Experience  is  the 
school  of  wisdom;  therefore  revelation  has  taught  nothing 
of  itself.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  for  its  de- 
velopment. If  God  had  communicated  knowledge  to 
man  in  this  way,  he  would  have  irrationalized  him, 
levelled  him  to  the  rank  of  a  brute,  which  receives  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  it  practises  (whether  of  weaving 
like  a  spider,  spinning  hke  a  worm,  or  building  like  a 
beaver)  directly  from  nature,  without  the  previous  pro- 
cess of  reason  and  experience.     Man  is  a  rational  being 
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and  must  find  out  all  these  things  by  dint  of  mental 
labour^  as  he  finds  food  for  himself  by  dint  of  bodily 
labour.  Revelation,  then,  as  objectors  would  have  it, 
would  be  an  evil,  an  insult  to  a  rational  nature. 

"  Then  what  is  the  use  of  a  revelation  if  it  teaches  no- 
thing? It  has  done  more  harm  than  good."  Most 
assuredly  it  has  done  more  harm  than  good;  and  it  will 
do  more  good  than  harm.  It  has  done  harm,  because  it 
has  been  individualized  ;  it  will  do  good  when  it  is  uni- 
versalized, for  it  will  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  their  future  destiny.  As  light  pours  upon  science  it 
pours  upon  revelation  also,  and  at  last  the  mystery  is 
discovered,  and  made  as  palpable  to  the  human  under- 
standing as  the  most  matter-of-fact  experiments  in  che- 
mistry. All  difficulties  are  removed;  faith  and  hope  are 
satisfied  ;  and  infidelity  and  liberalism  are  justified,  and 
contented  writh  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  for  the  one, 
and  of  liberty  and  equality  for  the  other,  than  either 
party  ever  anticipated.  The  wanderings  of  the  human 
mind  are  then  terminated,  their  principles  are  socialized, 
and  they  see  in  this  strange  book,  so  beloved  on  the  one 
hand  and  so  hated  on  the  other,  the  whole  plot  clearly 
though  enigmatically  drawn  out,  and  the  consummation 
anticipated  thousands  of  years  before  it  was  realizetl. 
This  will  afford  the  most  sublime  demonstration  of  the 
universal  providence  of  God,  the  only  species  of  evidence 
for  a  rational  mind,  because  the  only  way  in  which  God 
can  be  revealed.  The  revelation  or  demonstration  of 
God  is  preparing ;  it  is  the  consummation  of  the  old 
world,  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom  of  Go<I.  It  is  mad. 
ness  to  think  of  redeeming  the  world  without  it;  all 
atheistical  attempts  will  come  to  nothing. 

You  see,  then,  the  necessity  of  revelation  being  as  it 
is — a  mystery.  It  involves  an  absurdity  to  imagine  it 
any  other  thing,  or  not  to  have  been  given  at  all;  but 
both  believers  and  unbelievers  are  equally  in  the  dark  on 
these  things.  The  former  say  it  is  not  a  riddle,  which  is 
a  lie ;  and  the  latter  say,  because  it  is  a  riddle,  it  ia.evi- 
dently  unworthy  of  Ciod,  which  is  an  absurdity. 

But  although  the  universal  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
only  true  meaning  of  value,  there  was  frequently  a  little 
truth  in  the  types,  merely  to  keep  alive  the  faith  of  man- 
kind. Faith  would  never  have  been  preserved  without 
some  such  evidence.  Hence  we  find  many  little  fulfil- 
ments of  prophecies  throughout  the  history  of  the  church, 
upon  which  zealots  rely  as  irrefutable  evidences  of  the 
final  truth  of  their  partial  opinions ;  many  fulfilments  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  prove  it  the  man  of  sin  and  son 
of  perdition ;  curious  fulfilments  in  the  history  of  the 
French  wars,  to  prove  Napoleon  himself  the  beast,  and 
France  the  kingdom  of  the  beast.  But  the  same  are 
found  for  England  and  Protestantism,  and  the  tame  in 
the  human  bo<ly  itself;  to  prove  all  men  the  beast,  which 
is  the  true  and  final  meaning,  or  universalism.  But  until 
men  come  to  universalism  they  go  through  the  types  of 
individualism,  and  finding  there  curious  and  striking  ful- 
filments, their  faith  is  preserved,  and  on  they  move  in 
firm  reliance  on  the  promises;  whilst  others,  seeing  these 
fulfilments  defective,  or  common  to  both  parties,  are  con- 
founded, reject  them  both,  and  become  infidels  and  athe- 
ists.    Extremes  are  always  wrong. 


FATALISM,  UNIVERSALISM,  &c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — In  reading  a  late  work  by  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq., 
entitled,  "  France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political,"  my 
attention  was  instinctively  fixed  on  some  passages  in  it, 
and  I  was  led  to  draw  up  a  few  queries  and  remarks 
upon  them.  Presuming  that  they  may  not  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  pages  of  the  Shepherd;  and  hoping,  more- 
over, that  they  may  elicit  some  observations  of  your  own 
on  the  subject  they  refer  to,  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
them  to  your  notice,  together  with  the  extracts  which 
gave  rise  to  them. 

Speaking  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789,  Mr.  Bul- 
wer says: 

"  In  the  history  of  all  nations  an  invisible  hand  seems 
ever  mingling  with  human  affairs,  and  events  apparently 
the  most  distant  and  inseparable  are  linked  mysteriously 
together.  Louis  XIV.  founds  an  absolute  system  of 
order  on  the  same  powerful  noblesse,  for  whose  adlierents 
he  is  thus  obliged  to  provide.  The  evil  attendant  upon 
a  greater  good  produces  in  turn  its  calamity  and  advan- 
tages. The  destruction  of  the  great  aristocracy  burlliened 
the  monarch  with  the  vices  of  the  gentry ;  and  the  wrath 
of  the  people  delivered  the  nation  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob. 

"  The  fanatics  who  traversed  the  unnatural  career  of 
those  gloomy  times  have  passed  away,  and  produced 
nothing  in  their  generation  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
mankind.  But  Providence,  ever  watchful  for  futurity, 
was  even  then  preparing  its  events.  The  terrible  philo- 
sophers of  the  Salut  public,  like  the  husbandman  in  the 
fable  of  Esop,  dug  for  a  treasure  impossible  to  find  ;  but 
as  the  husbandman,  by  reason  of  stirring  the  mould 
about  his  vines,  so  fertilized  the  soil  as  to  make  it  abun- 
dant to  his  fuccesaors,  so  these  rash  and  mistaken  philo- 
sophers, in  quest  of  impossible  advantages,  produce<l 
ulterior  benefits;  and  wliile  they  lost  their  labour,  en- 
riched posterity  by  the  vanity  of  their  search." 

The  above  extract  evinces  that  a  faint  glimmering  of 
the  science  of  UniversaUsm  had  entered  the  mind  of  tlie 
distinguished  writer:  but  he  speaks  in  somewhat  of 
doubt  and  uncerUinty.  He  says,  "  An  invisible  hand 
Memt  ever  mingling  with  human  affairs."  The  cautious 
manner  in  which  he  puts  forth  this  important  opinion  is 
in  some  d^ree  to  be  accountetl  for  when  we  have  read 
some  other  passages  of  his  book.  He  evidently  fears  the 
consequences  to  which  the  above  admission  leads,  namely, 
to  fatalism  ;  for  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  merits  of 
two  historical  works,  written  by  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Mignet,  beginning  with  tlie  former, 

•  •  •  "it  displays  a  spirit  that  would  be  singu- 
larly impartial  were  it  not  warped,  at  times,  by  a  system 
— false,  because  it  denies  the  possibility  of  an  accident — 
horrible,  because  it  breaks  down  all  distinction  between 
crime  and  virtue,  making  both  the  necessity  of  a  position. 

"  M.  Mignet,  who  has  written  upon  the  same  epoch  as 
M.  Thiers,  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault.  He,  too, 
has  seen  an  infernal  fatalism  connecting  all  the  horrors, 
with  all  the  energies,  with  all  the  crimes,  with  all  the 
triumphs  of  the  revolutiou." 
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And,  in  a  note  to  the  last  sentence,  he  adds: 
"  According  to  this  system,  all  the  terrible  leaders  of 
that  time  are  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into  one  execu- 
tioner; all  society  into  one  malefactor.  Now,  Mr.  Exe- 
cutioner, strike  off  the  head  of  your  victim ;  nobody  can 
call  you  a  bad  man;  you  are  only  doing  your  duty,  the 
duty  which  Providence  has  set  you ;  and  it  is  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  and  for  the  advantage  of  future 
generations.  If  the  poor  creature  delivered  to  you  be 
innocent,  be  no  malefactor,  that  is  no  business  of  yours; 
law,  i.  e.  the  law  of  destiny,  has  decided  that  you  shall 
strike:  therefore,  be  quick;  and  never  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your  task,  though  it  be  a 
bloody  one." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although,  at  one  time,  Mr. 
Bulwer  admits  that  the  "  invisible  hand"  is  ever  rain, 
gling  with  human  affairs,  at  another  time  he  repudiates 
the  idea  that  that  same  directing  power  could  possibly 
have  any  thing  to  do  in  originating  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution.  Like  the  priests,  he  in  the  same  breath  pro- 
claims that  the  Providence  of  God  presides  over  every 
event,  yet  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vices,  the 
crimes,  the  miseries,  the  littlenesses  of  man, — attributing 
all  these,  we  suppose,  to  chance  or  accident. 

But,  Sir,  as  you  have  often  said,  how  can  anything 
come  to  pass  in  human  society,  in  Nature,  by  accident .'' 
for,  if  it  can  be  so,  then  there  is  no  plan,  no  system,  no 
harmony  in  Nature,  and  all  is  chaos  and  confusion. 

Yet  there  are  numerous  individuals  who  would  call  an 
acknowledgment  of  this  plan,  this  design  in  Nature, 
*'the  doctrine  of  fatalism,"  and  attach  to  it  consequences 
of  the  most  terrific  import,  who  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
doctrine  which  at  once  annuls  all  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  confounds  vice  with  virtue,  and  virtue  with 
vice ;  for  if  a  man,  say  they,  believes  that  all  his  actions, 
the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  most  important,  the  best 
as  well  as  the  worst,  are  pre-ordained  by  imperious 
necessity,  does  he  not  at  once  deem  himself  exonerated 
from  blame  and  undeserving  of  praise?  and  will  he  feel 
compunction  or  remorse  for  having  injured  his  fellow- 

"creatures,  or  for  committing  the  vilest  enormities  f  Does 
not,  they  ask,  this  doctrine  of  fatalism  give,  in  fact,  the 
same  countenance  to  bad  as  to  good  actions,  and  render 
its  believers  indifferent  to  the  praise  or  censure  of  their 
fellow  men  ? 

Now,  Sir,  these  are  important  considerations;  and  as 
universalism  (if  I  understand  it  aright)  is  but  another 
name  for  fatalism,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  seriously  the 
validity  of  these  oft- repeated  objections. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  idea  of  fatalism  does  not  ne- 
cessarily render  inoperative  the  moral  faculty  ;  I  mean 

-that  approbation  of  right  and  justice  which  seems  almost 
intuitive  in  man  ;  nor  can  it  prevent  a  man  from  acting, 

'or  render  him  indifferent  or  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or 
the  pain  which  may  result  from  his  actions,  from  feeUng 
pleasure  in  a  consciousness  of  right  action,  and  regret  at 
the  consciousness  of  wrong  action;  consequently,  although 
a  man  may  abstractedly  believe  that  all  his  motives  and 
actions  are  predestined  by  fate,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
not  morally  responsible  for  them ;  yet  he  wiU  order  his 
conduct  in  life,  in  every  respect,  as  if  he  was  responsible. 


and  as  if  it  rested  with  himself  what  he  should  will  and 
what  he  should  do.  The  only  philosophic  reasons,  I 
imagine,  he  has  for  attributing  his  actions  to  necessity  is, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  convinced  that  the  precise 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself  at  any  given  period  of 
his  life,  is  but  the  effect  of  antecedent  causes,  over  which 
he  had  no  possible  control ;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  design  can  be  attributed  to  God,  if  man 
can  in  any  way  act  without  the  cognizance  or  the  control 
of  God,  which  he  must  be  capable  of  doing,  if  he  really 
possesses  perfect  freedom  of  action  ;  and  if  he  does  pos- 
sess this  entire  freedom  of  action,  the  well-being,  the 
improvement,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  human  society 
rests  with  man  alone,  and  not  with  God  or  Nature,  an 
inference  which  is  tantamount  to  the  setting  up  of  man 
to  be  independent  of  his  Maker. 

May  we  not,  however,  conclude  that  human  action 
possesses,  in  common  with  other  of  Nature's  attributes^ 
a  bipolar  character,  and  is  capable  of  being  separated  into 
two  parts — namely,  the  finite  action,  which  relates  to  the 
particular  individual ;  and  the  infinite,  which  relates  to 
the  species  at  large .''  moreover,  that  a  man  may  be  free 
in  actions  which  refer  to  his  own  finite  being  only  ;  but 
in  those  which  refer  to  his  infinite  connexion  with  the 
species,  that  he  may  be  under  the  sole  direction  of  God 
or  Nature  ?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  are  finite 
actions,  and  what  are  infinite ;  because,  in  the  absU'act, 
all  actions  seem  to  run  into  infinity;  but,  as  we  cannot 
conceive  how  God  can  trouble  himself  with  every  insig- 
nificant motive  and  feeling  which  actuates  man  in  his  in- 
dividual character,  so  neither  can  we  conceive  how  such 
immensely  important  actions  as  those  which  made  up  the 
characteristics  of  the  French  Revolution  could  be  out  of 
the  pale  of  Nature,  or  independent  of  the  direction  and 
design  of  God.  W,  N. 

London,  21st  April,  183j. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, — The  pages  of  the  Shepherd  all  real  lovers  of  uni- 
versal truth  and  happiness  must  delight  to  contemplate. 
I  feel  a  pleasing  satisfaction  when  my  eyes  run  over  each 
article,  and  find  them  treating  upon  subjects  calculated 
to  rouse  the  sleeping  energies  of  man,  and  to  lead  him 
forth  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  for  he  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, carry  woman  along  with  him.  Woman,  power- 
less, but  full  of  power;  a  slave,  yet  governing  the  world; 
Ignorant,  but  bearing  infinite  wisdom  within  her.  For 
what  is  man  but  woman's  masculine  self — woman  stronger 
built  ?  his  mother's  body  his  first  home,  his  mother's 
breast  his  first  nourishment,  his  mother's  care  his  first 
preservation,  and  his  mother-mind,  or  soul,  his  first 
thoughts  and  inward  self?  Oh  man,  man,  in  thy  infancy 
thou  art  all  thy  mother's,  and  thy  mother  all  to  thee ;  and 
what  art  tliou  in  manhood,  with  all  thy  fancied  superio- 
rity, but  the  dupe  of  woman's  ignorance  and  vanity?  But 
how  great,  how  grand,  how  godlike  thy  nature,  had 
woman  knowledge  how  to  instruct  thee  !  (Jannot  a  vir- 
tuous woman  awe  thee  into  silence,  and  subdue  all  thy 
baser  passions  with  a  frown  ?  and  a  cunning  woman  has 
made  the  brave  betray  his  country,  and  dehvered  the 
strong  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  A  woman  can  set 
thee  free,  and  make  thee  blessed ;  a  woman  can  make  thee 
a  slave,  and  lead  thee  to  destruction.  Then  where  is 
man's  boasted  superiority  ?  only  in  his  own  imagination  ; 
for  he  is  woman's  captive  even  till  the  spark  of  life 
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bounds  delighted  forth  to  infinity.  If,  then,  this  is  the 
power  of  woman,  and  man  will  be  proud  to  own  to  him- 
self the  feehng  Nature  has  wisely  seated  there,  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  woman  should  receive  the  most  extended 
education,  that  she  may  lead  the  world  to  freedom,  not 
to  ignorance  and  vice  !  If  man  can  now  be  perfecting 
his  redemption  whilst  there  is  in  existence  laws  deroga- 
tory to  man  and  insulting  to  woman,  whilst  we  see  an 
ignorant  and  slavish  education  forced  on  the  human  fa- 
mily, particularly  on  woman,  may  we  not  infer  how 
greatly  it  would  facilitate  truth  and  liberty,  did  the  laws 
give  to  woman  a  superior  education,  and  equal  power 
with  the  male  ?  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  intelligent  in- 
dividual, the  more  ignorant  the  woman,  the  more  artful. 
The  woman  best  instructed  cannot  stoop  to  the  meanness 
of  deception  ;  she  feels  her  equality,  and  spurns  to  screen 
herself  by  a  falsehood  from  an  angry  husband  ;  and  this 
firmness  of  character  generally  marks  her  children's 
actions  through  life. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  past  history,  read  the  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  eminent  men,  and  you  will  find  the 
most  prominent  characters  recordetl  there  are  those  whose 
mothers  possessed  the  greatest  fund  of  understanding  and 
love,  for  these  two  admirable  qualities  ever  inhabit  one 
breast.  'Love  is  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  binds  man  to 
man.  The  fool  never  loves ;  passion  impels,  but  love 
was  never  known  to  direct  him.  He  lives  for  himself 
alone,  and  all  his  acts  are  for  his  own  gratification.  Love 
is  the  reverse ;  it  is  universal  harraonv,  the  delight  of 
life,  for  which  all  should  desire  to  exist ;  not  a  selfiali 
individual  pas«ion,  but  a  virtuous  desire,  that  teaches  us 
to  obey  the  command  of  Go<l  (to  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself).  Love  is  the  mort  powerful  and  good  when  cor- 
rectly understood,  and  directed  to  the  uniTerul  good  of 
mankind.  A  wise  woman,  in  this  age  of  barbtrous  laws, 
made  in  the  darker  ages,  may  be  justly  deemed  a  pheno- 
menon, and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  male  part 
of  her  family,  who,  regardless  of  surrounding  prejudices, 
have  given  her  leisure  and  liberty  to  attain  these  brilliant 
acquirements,  that  raise  her  above  her  sex  ;  for  man  is 
by  law  made  superior,  and  has  a  direct  influence  over  the 
female's  person  ;  whilst  woman's  ruling  power  comes  in- 
directly, unseen  by  a  common  observer.  Both  among  tlic 
great  and  in  the  lower  walks  of  society,  there  can  be 
found  many  female  stars  :  this  should  teach  our  miers 
that  man  is  in  advance  of  the  laws,  and  prove  the  r.eces- 
."lity  of  a  speedy  annihilation  of  the  old  code.  The  wares 
are  continually  rolling  over ;  the  glittering  lamps  of 
heaven  ever  revolving  ;  man  progressmg  ;  all  nature  alive 
and  in  motion; — but  laws;  they  alone  arc  immovable 
and  dead  :  they  are  immovable ;  they  do  not  facilitate  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  man  ;  they  are  dead,  as  they  do 
not  give  life  to  virtue.  Has  mankind  advanced  one  step 
by  the  liberty  to  marry  out  of  the  established  church  r 
Arc  not  the  arbitrary,  derogating  laws  unaltered  ?  and 
they  are  the  bane  of  freedom  and  universal  equality. 
These  abominable  laws  make  woman  a  deceiver  to  man, 
and  man  a  slave  to  the  nower  of  princes.  Individual 
man  deserves  our  gratitude  and  admiration  ;  but  wheu 
combined  together  with  the  laws,  a  resolute  resistance  to 
their  power,  and  a  determination  to  break  to  pieces  our 
galling  fetters.  P.  A.  S. 

RAPID  SKETCH   OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
OF  ELECTRICITY. 

PnoiRssoR  A.  Db  r,A  Rive  has  published  in  four  suc- 
cessive nutftbcrs  of  the  Bibiiolheqtie  Univertelle,  for  the 
year  past,  an  able  historical  view  of  the  principal  disco- 


veries made  in  electricity  within  the  last  few  years.  His 
memoir  concludes  with  the  following  rf>um</:' — 

In  terminating  this  historical  sketchy  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  render  as  complete  as  possible,  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  amiss  if  we  present,  in  a  few  words, 
the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  science  of  electricity. 

1st.  Two  different  principles  are  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  electricity  ;  the  laws  of  action  to  which  these  princi- 
ples give  rise  have  been  determined,  both  when  they  are 
isolated  and  at  rest,  and  when  they  are  in  motion  in  order 
to  unite.  But  the  nature  of  them  has  not  yet  been  de- 
terminetl ;  nothing  has  yet  been  done  but  to  advance 
hypotheses,  which  are  still  unsatisfactory — such  especially 
as  that  which  regards  them  as  very  subtle  fluids,  en- 
dowed with  certain  distinct  properties.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  rather,  both  of  them,  difterent  modifications 
of  the  ethereal  matter  which  fills  the  universe,  and  whose 
vibrations  constitute  light ;  mollifications,  the  nature  of 
whidi  cannot  be  known  until  the  most  intimate  proi>er- 
ties  of  electricity  have  been  more  thoroughly  studied  and 
ascertained. 

2nd.  It  has  been  successfully  determined  that  magnet. 
ism  is  only  the  result  of  natural  electric  currents.  But 
what  is  the  disposition  of  these  currents  in  magnetized 
bodies  ?  What  is  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  them, 
and  what  is  the  reason  that  a  very  small  numbet  of  bodies 
only  is  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  virtue  ?  These  are 
questions  which  cannot  yet  be  an8werc<!. 

3rd.  All  the  sources  of  electricity  are  probably  at  pre- 
sent known  ;  but  with  respect  to  tne  laws  which,  in  eadi 
case  govern  its  development,  we  are  itill  very  far  from 
having  discovered  them. 

4th.  The  influence  which  bodies  may  exert  over  elec- 
tricity, cither  when  placed  in  its  track,  or  interposed  be. 
tweeen  it  and  the  points  towards  which  its  exterior  action 
is  directed,  bat  been  within  a  short  time  past  studied  with 
great  care.  Many  curious  phenomenon,  in  relation  to 
this  influence,  have  been  discovered  ;  some  laws  even  have 
been  settled :  but  the  number  of  anomalies  and  unex. 
plained  effects  is  still  very  considerable.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  investigation  of  this  class  of  facts,  means  may 
be  found  of  arriving  at  some  notions  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  electricity,  and  the  relations  which  connect  this 
agent  with  pomlerable  matter. 

Sth.  The  effects  which  electricity  produces  on  botlies 
are  now  well  known ;  the  laws  to  which  they  arc  subject 
are  in  general  well  determined  ;  but  their  connexion  with 
the  cause  which  produces  them  rests  only  on  hypotheses, 
which  can  boast  but  verv  little  solidity,  and  which  have 
lately  been  very  much  snaken.  It  is  by  an  enquiry  into 
this  connexion  by  a  study  in  detail  of  those  effects,  that 
we  are  to  find  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  more  just  idea 
of  the  nature  of  electricity,  and  of  the  cause  of  tlie  effects 
to  which  it  evidently  gives  rise,  as  well  as  which  are  per- 
haps erroneously  ascribe<l  to  it.  and  which,  such  as  che- 
mical phenomena,  have  probably  no  other  relation  to  it 
but  that  of  being  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  tame 
agent. 

6th.  Finally,  after  having,  from  its  very  origin,  framed 
and  demolished  theories  to  account  for  the  action  of  the 
Voltaic  pile,  philosophers  are  not  yet  united  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  althougli  at  the  present  timethe  chemical  theory 
of  tbit  admirable  apparatus  may  perhaps  be  most  in 
vogue,  it  still  requires  the  support  of  furtlier  observation 
to  be  generally  adopted,  and  definitely  substituted  for  the 
electr^otivc  theory  of  Volta,  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  which  is  now  fairly  demonstrated.  ^ 

This  brief  recapitulation  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  n(>t4 
withstanding  the  importance  of  the    discoveries  with 
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which  electricity  has  been  enriched^  that  which  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  part  of  physical  science  is  perhaps  more 
considerable  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done,  since 
almost  all  its  laws  and  all  its  principles  are  still  to  be 
discovered. — SiUiman's  Journal. 


Indian  Rubber  Carpet. — Stretch  a  piece  of  canvas 
on  the  floor;  paste  upon  it  one  or  two  layers  of  paper, 
brown  paper  or  newspapers  will  do;  then  paste  your 
pattern  paper  above  all,  cover  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  glue 
or  isinglass,  and  finally  give  the  whole  surface  one  or 
two  coats  of  indian-rubber  varnish,  which,  when  dried, 
forms  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  through  which  the 
colours  of  the  fancy  paper  appear  with  great  lustre. 
The  carpet  is  very  durable,  and  impervious  to  water  or 
grease.  When  soiled,  it  may  be  washed  Uke  wood  or 
marble. 

Fascination  op  Birds. — A  curious  instance  of  this 
was  witnessed  by  an  officer  in  the  Madras  army,  (Lieut. 
Colonel  Ross,  then  captain  in  the  10th  native  infantry), 
where  the  operator  was  not  a  snake,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  but  a  crocodile,  or  as  we  improperly  call  it  in 
India,  an  alhgator.  Colonel  Ross,  while  taking  a  stroll 
round  the  works  at  Vellore,  had  his  attention  attracted 
by  the  strange  restlessness  and  apparent  distress  of  a 
kingfisher  bird,  perched  upon  one  of  the  pinnacled  bat- 
tlements of  the  fausse-braye;  on  his  cautiously  ap- 
proaching near  enough  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  observed 
in  the  ditch  immediately  underneath  a  crocodile,  lying 
perfectly  quiet  in  the  water,  and  intently  watching  the 
bird  with  open  jaws.  In  the  mean  time  the  victim's 
agitation  continued  to  increase ;  it  fluttered  down  to  a 
projecting  point  of  the  works,  then  rapidly  again  and 
again  /arther  and  farther  down,  till  at  last  it  actually 
dropped  into  the  gaping  mouth  waiting  ready  to  receive 
it. — Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill. — The  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  is  to  throw  the  poor  upon 
their  own  resources.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  this 
principle,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  similar  principle 
in  respect  to  the  rich.  Why  not  throw  the  clergy  on 
their  own  resources,  and  the  fundholders^  and  the  land- 
holders? The  poor  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  rate  as  the 
parson  to  the  tithe,  the  fundholder  to  the  interest,  and 
the  landholder  to  the  rent.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  is 
good  enough,  if  it  were  extended  to  all  parties;  but  very 
cruel  when  confined  to  the  poor,  who  have  fewer  re- 
sources than  others.  It  seems  as  if  legislators  acted  upon 
the  principle  of  throwing  those  only  on  their  own  re- 
sources who  had  no  resources  to  fly  to.  ^^^e  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  Bill  repealed,  but  merely  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  carried  out  and  universalized,  by  refusing  an  idle 
and  sinecure  living  to  every  class  of  tne  community.  It 
would  have  been  more  generous  if  the  legislature  had 
begun  the  system  with  the  rich  instead  of  the  poor ;  but 
this  was  too  much  justice  to  expect  from  them;  since, 
however  they  have  adopted  the  principle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  we  hope  the  public  will  press  hard  upon  them 
to  carry  it  to  the  top,  instead  of  attempting  to  repeal  the 
act,  which  would  only  be  leaving  us  where  we  were.  The 
extension  of  the  act  will  redeem  the  poor;  the  repeal  will 
be  a  curse  both  to  poor  and  rich. 

It  is  reported  of  three  British  Bishops,  who  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Rimini,  A.D.  359,  that  they  were  so  poor 
that  they  had  nothing  at  all — ''tarn  pauperes  esse  ut  nihil 
haberent." — Sulpicius  Severus  Hist.  Sac.  Times  are  now 
wonderfully  changed.  A  British  Bishop  is  now  quit  a 
Dives,  and  would  scorn  to  suffer  one  of  his  reverend  pre- 
decessors of  the  fourth  century  to  seat  himself  at  the  same 


table  with  his  ghostly  fathership ;  and  we  are  infidels, 
atheists,  blasphemers,  &c.,  who  propose  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  an  ancient  apostle  and  witness  of  Christ  as  a 
model  for  the  pampered  proteges  of  British  nobility,  who 
now  profess  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  whilst  they 
spend  their  whole  time  in  the  company  of  the  rich,  and 
fare  sumptuously,  and  dress  dehcately,  upon  the  wages 
of  spiritual  prostitution.  ^V^hat  a  strange  meeting 
it  must  be  when  the  spirit  of  an  English  Bishop  first 
recognizes  in  heaven  those  ancient  worthies  who  fought 
all  the  battles  of  the  church  in  self-denial  and  povertv, 
and  gloried  in  the  Christian  cross,  with  all  the  afflictions 
and  privations  which  the  word  comprehends  !  How  con- 
temptible the  fat  spirits  must  look  in  comparison  with 
the  lean  !  Consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God  ;  who  feed 
yourselves,'  and  not  the  flock. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  perused  so  much  of  W.  N.'s  Essay,  as  to  see  that 
it  was  written  when  the  mind  had  not  yet  discovered  a 
universal  principle,  or  solvent,  by  which  all  general  meta- 
physical doctrines  may  be  analyzed.  Along  with  much 
sound  reasoning  there  is  a  good  deal  of  infidelity  and 
scepticism,  which  is  quite  unwarrantable.  Local  and 
partial  infidelity,  respecting  particular  facts  or  events,  is 
harmless  ;  but  any  species  of  nniversal  infidelity  which 
Jms  a  tendency  to  stupify  the  great  movements  of  Nature, 
by  divesting  them  of  design,  liarmony,  and  skilful  syste- 
matic arrangement  for  accomplishing  beneficial  results,  is 
a  whirlwind  of  chaotic  thought.  There  is  no  system  in 
infidelity  or  atheism  ;  they  are  pure  negatives.  All  sys- 
tem must  originate  in  Faith,  as  the  male,  perfected  and 
reorganized  in  the  womb  of  Infidelity ;  but  still  Faith, 
Almighty  Faith. 

We  have  got  two  large  manuscripts  from  individuals,  who  do 
not  say  in  express  terms  they  are  the  Messiah,  but  we 
know  that  they  think  so.  We  advise  them  to  trust  in  God, 
and  he  will  reveal  them  to  the  world  in  his  own  good  time. 
If  they  are  ordained  to  regenerate  the  earth,  a  door  will 
be  opened  for  them.  The  Lord  that  keepeth  Israel,  he 
slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps  ;  his  eye  is  upon  them.  "  He 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  And  no  man  can  \ 
receive  their  doctrine  unless  tlie  Lord  opens  his  eyes  and  \ 
his  heart  to  understand  and  embrace  it.  Let  them  wait 
patiently  till  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  for  when  he 
comes  a7id  convinces  zis  that  their  doctrine  is  the  most 
perfect,  then  we  will  advocate  it  immediately  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent we  must  confess  that  the  Spirit  is  driving  us  hfore 
him  in  a  very  different  direction,  and  there  is  no  resisting 
tlie  Spirit,  you  know.  This  is  an  orthodox  truth.  We 
always  wait  for  the  stirring  of  the  waters,  and  act  solely 
as  the  Angel  of  the  Pool  directs  us.    It  is  useless  to  rebsl. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday  jj 
evening,  the  4th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-  | 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

After  Moses  had  received  the  tables  of  stone,  upon 
which  were  written  the  ten  commandments,  we  are  told 
that  he  broke  them  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  idolatry 
of  the  people  during  his  absence.  He  afterwards  received 
other  two  written  tables  in  lieu  of  the  first.  The  first 
•were  the  workmanship  of  God  alone  ;  the  second  were 
hewn  by  man,  and  written  by  God.  The  meaning  of  all 
this,  according  to  the  typical  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, is  obvious  enough .  The  moral  law  must  first  be 
broken  before  it  can  be  kept.  It  is  only  in  its  second 
■tage  that  due  obedience  can  be  rendered  to  all  its  re- 
quirements. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  simple  and  effectual  mode 
of  discipline.  It  recommends  and  establishes  the  good, 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  evil.  Evil  always  wears  itself 
out  at  last ;  it  commits  suicide.  It  wants  that  harmony 
and  repose  which  is  necessary  to  life.  We  have  a  very 
good  example  of  this  in  war.  This  was  once  the  glory 
and  the  chief  study  of  the  human  being.  All  civic  ho- 
nours in  former  days  were  attained  by  means  of  the 
sword  alone.  The  ancients  esteemed  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandize so  disgraceful,  that  they  usually  committed 
it  to  slaves  and  freedmen.  Even  learning  itself,  for  a  long 
time,  was  more  cultivated  by  slaves  than  by  their  mas- 
ters. This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancients  alone ;  it  is 
also  characteristic  of  modems  as  well.  All  progress  in 
science  and  art  has  been  conducted  chiefly  by  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  The  nobiUty  have  been 
taught  by  education,  and  the  foolish  pride  of  rank,  to  re- 
gard every  species  of  productive  industry  as  despicable. 
Hence  it  happens  that  our  princes  of  the  blood,  our  dukes, 
and  otir  marquises,  are  either  public  murderers  and  plun- 
derers, or  nothing  at  all, — mere  idlers,  rioting  in  luxury 
and  extravagance,  at  the  expense  of  other  men's  labour 
and  ingenuity.  Our  great  men  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
all  generals  and  admirals,  men  of  blood,  only  because 
the  profession  of  a  warrior  has  hitherto  been  esteemed 
the  most  honourable  of  all  others.  Had  it  not  been  so 
regarded,  they  would  never  have  borne  the  name,  and 
gloried  in  the  reputation  of  a  soldier.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  is  a  commandment  which  has  hitherto  had  very 
little  effect  upon  our  great  models  of  life  and  behaviour. 
They  have  even  gloried  in  that  which  is  accounted  the 
most  revolting  deed  which  a  human  being  can  commit, 
and  have  studied  the  art  of  destruction  with  such  enthu- 
siastic devotion,  that  they  have  aliuost  destroyed  the  mi- 
litary profession  merely  by  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
The  science  of  destruction  has  now  attained  such  terrific 


excellence,  that  the  world  may  now  rationally  indulge 
the  hope  of  perpetual  peace  from  this  circumstance  alone. 
It  would  be  madness  to  engage  with  such  fearful  engines 
of  desolation  as  human  ingenuity  can  now  bring  into 
play.  One  trial  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  men  a 
thorough  distaste  for  it  for  ever.  One  more  general  war 
amongst  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  would  most  pro- 
bably render  the  life  of  a  soldier  so  shocking  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  community,  that  none  but  the  very 
lowest  species  of  intellects  woidd  become  aspirants  even 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  military  art.  The  more  de- 
structive the  mode  of  warfare,  the  better  for  the  world ; 
the  sooner  men  must  become  disgusted  with  the  inhuman 
practice.  Engines  that  would  sweep  down  whole  batta- 
lions, like  a  thunderbolt,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
would  be  engines  of  mercy  to  mankind  at  large :  they 
would  be  the  consummation  of  a  system  of  murder  and 
rapine,  which  has  lasted  for  thousands  of  years,  and  is 
only  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by  becoming  so  terrific  that 
the  stoutest  nervous  system  will  shudder  to  engage  in  it. 
Nay,  there  is  another  idea  more  horrible  still,  which 
suggests  itself,  and  we  are  resolved  to  let  it  out,  right  or 
wrong ;  namely,  that  private  murder  itself  is  a  species 
of  crime  which  is  destined  yet  to  prove  a  very  salutary 
check  upon  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  great,  and 
will  co-operate  with  many  other  crimes  of  a  less  heinous 
and  fearful  nature,  to  compel  the  nilers  of  the  people  to 
relinquish  their  hold  of  the  purse-strings  of  society.  Mur. 
der  is  not  yet  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  difficult  to 
perform  the  deed  without  a  certainty  of  detection.  If 
steel  is  cnsployed,  the  blood-stain  reveals  the  murderer. 
If  poison,  the  chemist  can  detect  the  agent ;  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  brings  the  criminal  to  light.  It  only 
requires  some  new  discovery,  which  in  all  probabihty 
may  soon  be  made,  by  which  life  can  be  taken  without 
any  symptoms  of  violence  being  discernible,  to  accom- 
pUsh  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  revolutions 
in  society  which  has  ever  yet  been  made.  It  would  cer- 
tainly produce  a  very  extraordinary  change,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  morals;  a  change  too,  which,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  fashionable 
world,  would  not  be  accomplished  by  unholy  means.  The 
system  of  duelling  has  always  enjoyed  the  countenance 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  They  defend  it  upon  the 
plea  of  its  proving  a  salutary  check  upon  the  impertinence 
of  private  passion,  and  contributing  by  the  fear  of  death 
to  overawe  the  discourteous  and  the  arrogant  into  an  ar- 
tificial politeness,  which  no  other  mode  of  discipline  could 
teach  them.  Upon  the  same  principle  we  might  argue 
that  the  facility  of  taking  life  without  detection,  if  ever 
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attained  to,  which  fe  not  improbable,  must  have  an  equal 
effect  in  lowering  the  crests  of  our  proud  legislative  mo- 
nopolists of  power  and  wealth,  and  compelling  them,  by 
the  dread  of  popular  resentment,  to  establish  a  more 
equable  system  of  distributing  the  produce  of  human  in- 
dustry and  the  earth's  fertiUty.  If  ever  the  art  of  mur- 
der should  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  (which  God  for- 
bid !)  and  prove  instrumental  in  procuring  to  the  people 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
the  offspring  of  a  common  parent,  future  generations 
will  probably  rank  it  in  the  same  Hst  with  public  war- 
fare ;  and  the  private  assassin  and  the  military  hero  will 
shine  with  equal  lustre  in  the  pages  of  future  historians. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nature  has  some  great  and 
benevolent  ends  in  view  with  crimes  as  well  as  with  arts 
and  sciences.  What  we  have  now  said  with  regard  to 
murder,  however,  is  more  an  amusement  of  the  fancy 
than  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  breaking  of  the  eighth  commandment  has  always 
been  accounted  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  despicable 
of  all  crimes;  and  so  it  really  is.  But  there  is  one 
particular  view  of  it,  which  is  never  taken  by  moralists, 
and  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  in  gene- 
ralizing upon  the  morality  of  Nature's  Providence. 
Why  does  Nature  stir  up  the  thief  to  his  acts  of  degra- 
dation; why  is  she  guilty  of  such  injustice.'^  is  a  very 
natural  question,  but  very  few  have  answered  it  by  ques- 
tioning or  doubting  the  injustice.  It  is  the  justice  of 
Nature  which  has  introduced  the  art  of  thieving  into 
society.  It  is  an  act  of  retaliation  irpon  the  spirit  of 
covetousness,  which  is  the  spirit  by  which  mankind  are 
generally  actuated.  Man  is  a  selfisli  monopolist;  he  is 
for  ever  appropriating,  for  ever  accumulating;  and  his 
spirit  of  covetousness  more  than  counterbalances  his 
benevolence  and  generosity.  He  keeps  around  him  more 
than  he  himself  requires.  His  social  spirit  is  not  yet 
developed.  He  is  averse  to  distribution.  He  is  for  ever 
committing  the  most  obvious  breaches  of  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, which  is  evidently  directed  against  individual 
appropriation,  and  is  characterized  by  an  apostle  as  the 
spirit  of  idolatry,  which  can  never  find  admittance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  question,  therefore,  to  be 
solved  in  the  investigation  of  this  intricate  subject,  is 
simply  this^  "  Whether  is  the  crime  of  private  accumu- 
lation, or  that  of  private  depredation,  the  greatest?" 
We  know  well  enough  what  answer  will  be  given  to  this 
question  by  all  the  moralists  of  the  old  Avorld,  who  see 
no  evil  whatsoever  in  individual  appropriation  and  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  But  we  refer  the  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  reason  and  the  Scriptures,  from  both  of 
which  we  are  sure  at  least  to  obtain  a  verdict  against  die 
spirit  of  covetousness,  or  private  accumulation.  The 
Bible  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  rich  man  cannot 
be  ^aved;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  in  the  new  workl 
there  will  be  such  an  equality  of  wealth  maintained,  that 
there  wiU  be  neither  rich  nor  poor;  the  rich  will  be 
spoiled  of  their  monopoly,  and  the  poor  will  divide  the 
spoil.  And  reason  teaches  the  very  same  doctrine ; 
namely,  that  the  spirit  of  benevolence  must  be  very  de« 
fective  in  those  who  are  surrounded  with  every  species  of 
abuiftd^ee>  whilst  the  mass  of  society  are  scarcely  fetl 


and  clothed,  and  a  great  proportion  are  literally  starved 
alive  with  hunger  and  cold.  If  these  conclusions  be 
just,  the  inference  is  obvious  enough  that  Nature  is  also 
just,  in  stirring  up  a  portion  of  society  to  commit  depre- 
dations on  the  rest;  it  is  merely  a  reaction,  a  reaction 
created  by,  and  not  worse  than,  covetousness  itself.  The 
crime  of  theft  will  also  be  carried  to  perfection  as  well  as 
the  rest.  It  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  society.  It 
is  the  negative  pole  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  and 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  it  for  ever.  As  long  as  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  private  property,  there  must  be  such 
an  art  as  the  art  of  abstracting  that  property  from  the 
individual  who  has  appropriated  it,  and  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  state  of  perfect  honesty  is  merely  a  state  of  perfect 
community:  until  we  come  to  the  latter,  we  can  never 
come  to  the  former.  But  perfect  community  is  unat- 
tainable; it  is  merely  a  beau-ideal,  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion^ to  which  we  ought  to  strive;  and  if  so,  the  art  of 
abstraction,  or  thieving,  must  continue  for  ever,  becoming 
more  and  more  refined  in  its  modes  of  operation,  and 
fartlier  removed  from  the  rude  and  barbarous  practice  of 
personal  assault,  highway-robbery,  and  housebreaking. 
Stealing  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is 
practised  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  all  grades  of  respec- 
tability. 

From  these  few  general  ideas,  our  readers  may  collect 
the  meaning  of  our  assertion  that  the  moral  law  must  be 
broken  before  it  be  kept ;  that  it  is  by  the  breaking  of  it 
that  we  ultimately  discover  the  true  mode  of  keeping  it. 
All  attempts  to  repress  vice  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  doing  public  justice  to  all  must  prove  utterly  incom- 
petent. Our  vulgar  ideas  of  honesty  are  absurd;  they 
are  the  inventions  of  rich  men  and  monopolists,  con- 
trived apparently  on  purpose  to  secure  their  personal 
property,  and  justify  them  in  the  most  outrageous  acts 
of  legal  robbery.  In  the  eyes  of  men  a  ricli  man  never 
does  wrong,  he  is  a  respectable  member  of  society;  but 
in  the  eyes  of  God  he  is  worse  than  a  thief,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  assisted  by  legal  means  in  the  commission  of  unjust 
and  ungenerous  deeds.  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  greatest 
goodwill,  and  without  any  conditions,  promisetl  salvation 
to  the  thief  who  died  along  with  him ;  but  to  the  rich 
man  he  said,  "  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  which  he  had  not  the  heart  to  do.  Our  wealthy 
Christians  seldom  think  in  this  style.  They  consider 
their  rights  as  divine,  and  their  selfishness  and  covetous- 
ness as  perfectly  justifiable.  We  consider  them  as  moral 
theft,  theft  in  spirit;  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  law  rich 
men  are  the  true  thieves. 

Out  readers  may  finish  the  argument  for  tliemselvee. 
We  have  now  closed  our  remarks  on  the  subject,  and 
shall  commence  next  week  to  draw  up,  in  a  more  con- 
nected and  systematic  form,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Science  of  Nature,  or  Universalism. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


Steam  Digging  Machine,  &c. — M.  Wronski,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  at  Paris,  has,  according  to  the 
Paris  papers,  discovered  a  new  system  of  applying  steam 
to  carriages,  digging  machines,  hoes,  picks,  ploughs,  &c., 
so  superior,  that  a  French  company  has  bought  his  pa- 
tent for  four  millions  o£  francs  (166,666^) 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

6beph£Bd!  most  like  you  know,  but  if  you.  doa't. 
Will  you  allow  me  just  to  state  one  fact? 

'Tis  worth  the  hearing,  so  I  hope  you  won't 
Accuse  me  of  impertinence: — that  act 

Would  be  unkind,  and,  certes,  woixld  affront 
One  who'd  preserve  his  character  compact. 

You  know  I  love  your  pamphlet  and  ability. 

Your  rambling  genius  and  its  versatility. 

The  fact  which  I  will  state,  as  I  have  stated. 
And  might  have  told  you  in  as  many  wordg, 

Supports  the  theory  which  you've  propagated, 
Aad  with  the  triune  doctrioe  well  accords: 

It  seems  that  science'  harp  has  voiceless  waited 
For  you  to  touch  and  tune  its  mystic  chords. 

"  The  dorsal  spine  (so  we're  inform 'd)  contains 

"  Three  tubes  whicn  brew  all  mischief  in  our  brains." 

The  central  tube  (or  I  mistake)  conveys 

The  vital  air  throughout  the  nervous  system ; 

And  its  twin-brothers  (such  the  part  eacn  plays) 
MoTTow  and  FKErrwo  ;  nothing  can  resist  'em! 

'Tis  strange,  tlte  talent  and  tiie  skill  which  lays 
Nature 'h  arcaua  open,  should  have  mita'd  'em 

&oloag;  and  'raid  discovery's  blaziug  light. 

That  they  have  hitherto  escaped  the  sight! 

Air  is  your  matter,  feeling  m  your  «piri<,* 

The  "  two  extreines,"  a  natural  antithesis; 
The  nc  pltu  ultra  of  our  art,  or  near  it; 

Of  all  our  knowledge  certainly  the  nilli  this  is. 
'Tis  well  wc  are  advanced  enough  to  hear  it: 
A  sparkling  brilliant,  worthy  you,  friend  Smithy  this  is; 
And  when  at  length  it  gains  more  popularity, 
Won't  Alpus  (1)  chucWe  for  his  fre-polarity  !  (?) 

Pray,  do  thou,  envoy  tMtraordlnary, 

ARd jtienipo  from  Emperor  "Universal," 

Find  an  analogy  to  make  us  merry, 
And  from  our  minds  the  miats  of  doubt  disperae  all. 

You  are  such  a  pU'asiii|^  tewrag,  rattling  Jerry, 
With  Iah/w  at  your  tide,  and  can  disburse  all 

Folly's /MMit  obits;  {3)  show  us,  as  you  wend 
..    Your  way,  "  'twas  neoessary" — how  'twill  end. 

^  We'Tc  seen  strange  doings  in  tkia  age  ofwjudau. 
And  heard  assertions  which  might  rouse  ihe  dead ; 

Modern  discovery,  striviag  with  old  bianden^ 
Starts  like  .a  giant  wakic^  from  his  bed. 

Above  the  spheres  its  voice  is  heard  in  thunders. 
To  warn  Us  votaries  who  have  been  misled. 

We've  seen  restored  the  golden  age  pr<tphetic~— 

Ui-seases  vanquish'd  by  the  power  magnetic  ! 

And  if  the  dead  some  day  should  take  to  grinning. 

Dancing,  gymnastics,  or  to  any  other 
Vulgar  amusement  which  assists  in  spinniag 

Tne  mortal  thread  of  mter,  wife,  or  brother. 
Be  not  surpriseil.     Assuredly  wc  «re  winning 

The  cluv  from  out  this  dark,  ascertain  pother. 
We've  got  the  aid  required  (tliitt  is  no  flattery) 
Of  the  galvanic — no — niagiirtic  ballery  ! 

Anil  if  we  lose  an  eye  it  is  no  matter ; 

We  now  can  save  the  tax  on  wiiidow-lighc 
Let  EsculapiuB  chafe,  and  cliamp,  and  chatter  ; 

And  couch  for  cataract — the  stone-blind  wight ! 
Our  succedaneuDi  would  conduct  or  scatter 

A  troop  of  devUs  on  a  cloudy  night: 
For  Alpus  tells,  without  if«  or  but». 
The  seat  of  vision  is  within  the  guts. 


I  laugh,  but  'tis  in  seriousness  ;  I've  wept 
Ere  now  for  joy,  Mid  smiled  for  very  grief; 

As  you,  perhaps,  have  done,  when  sorrow  crept 
Over  the  stricken  mind ;  but  ray  belief. 

Though  in  abeyance,  shall  not  all  be  swept 
Away  by  charlatan  or  charter'd  thief ; 

But  watching,  weighing,  balancing  all  solemn,  - 

At  last  may  lurniBh  facts  to  till  a  volume. 

Enquiry  is  the  city-gate  of  truth, 

And  prejudice  is  it€  portcullis  ;  nor  excludes  i 

Alone  the  fresh  and  nascent  povrers  of  youth,  ' 

But  sage  experience,  whioh  deliberate  broods  ,, 

Over  its  mental  aliment ;  in  sooth, 

'Tis  a  seductive  monster,  which  intrudes 
Its  shameless  front  in  every  circle  ;  and. 
At  present,  stalks  unscathed  throughout  the  land.        • 

I  rather  woidd  be  call'd  a  siHy  c;ull, 

A  changeling,  simpleton,  ancf  bear  the  test 

Of  irony — be  term'd  a  downright  fool,  "^ 

Than  incredulity  should  ever  wrest 

The  cup  of  knowledge  from  me.     They  who  axe  full 
Of  wisdom,  brimming  to  the  lip,  can  best 

Afford  to  bid  the  stream  of  learning  stop ; 

Tbey  must  be  mad  to  taate  anotlicr  drop ! 

Alt  we,  who  have  not  quaff'd  so  deeply,  may. 

Without  presumption,  claim  the  privU^e 
To  give  our  reasoning  faculties  full  play. 

And  bend  our  efforts  to  the  moral  siege  ; 
Then,  should  the  sacking  of  the  town  repay  ' 

Our  labour,  as  wc  stand  upon  the  bridge  ' 

We'll  cast  our  modest  banners  to  the  wind. 
And  leave  the  coW,  conceited  few  behind. 
Then  "  mtdt  a/tcram  ;*'  (i)  I  felt  the  shock  - 

(The  first  in  puUic)  of  his  new  machine  !  f 

Make  the  experimeM  Mfn*  ytn  «Mck, 

Or  brand  ''  impoator"  oti  one  who  'a  been 
In  practice  as  suoceaaful  as  the  stock 

Of  legal  butchers — ^homicides,  I  mean ; 
BefoK  you  let  your  opposition  vex  us. 
Acquire  a  knowleilge  of  the  mhr  plejtus. 

He  says  (confront  him,  then !  does  he  not  court 
Investigation  ?  nor  pronounce  him  liar. 

Until  you  vc  proved  his  falsehood.  Would  ye  thwart 
His  plans,  inflamed  by  mercenary  ire?) 

It  is  a  iMUiaeea  (nearly)  fraught 
With  MewingB  to  our  race.     If  ye  desire 

To  beMBtmaakind,  adopt,  refute. 

At  best  you  oaa ;  if  not,  be  silent,  bi-ute  ! 

QCJIZZICUS. 

P.3'  As  I  hate  all  blamey,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add 
than  positive  (+)  added  to  negative  (  —  )  =  0;  that  is, 
iHserted  or  rejected,  I  care  not  which. 

— Why  don't  your  learned  coadjutor  explain  his  signs  ? 
What  the  devil  do  we  know  of  mathematics  ?  With  all 
submission,  it  smells  a  little  of  tlie  marvelkmsas  quacfceryw 

fl)  For  AtpintiB,  ttic  Al|)inc  Thilofiophcr. 
(«)  The  iminner  in   whi<*   Ih^  doctor  pronoances  tli« 
word  bipolatUtj, — an  Italiaiii^in. 

(3)  See  your  invocation  taalltlie  fooUin  llie  universe,  in 
No.  39  oftlic  Sheplitrdf  at  the  coticlusioB  of  (be  article  on 
«♦  Woman." 

[4)  "  Audi  altfram  partem*'— ^Tear  iMth  mie§. 

Dr.  Lardiier,  we  understand,  has  contradictor!  the  re- 

Sirt  or  opinion  said  to  have  been  circulatetl  by  Sir  John 
erschell,  that  the  comet  would  uot  make  its  appearance 
Uiis  year,  according  to  the  expectations  of  astronomers. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  AN  ATHEIST,  DEIST, 
OLD  CHRISTIAN,  AND  UNIVERSALIST. 

Atheist.  There  is  no  God.  Nature  is  merely  an  as- 
semblage of  conflicting  powers,  governed  by  a  blind 
necessity.  The  evil  that  prevails  in  human  society  is  a 
satisfactory  proof  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  supreme  intelligent  principle  to  superintend  the 
actions  of  mankind.  But  the  evil  is  not  confined  to 
human  nature  alone ;  it  pervades  the  whole  animate 
"world.  The  law  of  cruelty  and  utter  unconcern  for  in- 
dividual happiness,  which  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
feature  of  what  the  Christian  calls  Providence,  conveys 
to  my  mind  no  other  idea  than  that  of  universal  death, 
non-intelligence,  and  chance. 

Deist.  These  evils  in  human  society  and  general  nature 
originate  in  the  blind  and  indiscriminate  action  of  the 
great  laws  of  the  universe,  and  afford  no  proof  of  the 
self-existence  of  those  laws,  A  machine  may  be  guilty 
of  many  irregularities,  and  produce  much  individual 
mischief,  which  still  depends  for  its  existence  upon  a 
master-mind,  who  contrived  and  executed  the  whole. 

Atheist.  There  could  not  be  much  skill  in  this  master- 
mind, if  this  masterpiece  of  his  was  so  very  defective  in 
its  operation.  Ingenuity  and  skill  are  only  demonstrated 
by  success  in  the  execution.  I  consider  Mr.  Babbage's 
calculating  machine  as  the  work  of  a  master,  inasmuch 
as  it  calculates  unerringly.  But  this  God  of  yours  is  a 
blundering  fellow,  who  not  only  contrives  the  thing  badly 
at  first,  but  cannot  even  rectify  the  blunder  after  it  is 
perceived.  What  is  the  use  of  him,  if  Nature  does  all 
the  work,  and  he  never  interferes  to  rectify  her  blunders  ? 
If  Nature  does  one  thing  without  God,  why  may  she  not 
do  every  thing  ?  why  not  exist  without  him  ?  I  cannot  see 
any  use  for  a  God  at  all,  even  upon  your  own  principles. 
If  Nature  makes  one  leg  longer  than  another ;  if  it  dis- 
eases a  brain,  a  heart,  or  a  liver ;  makes  one  person 
beautiful  and  another  deformed ;  creates  evil  pasiions, 
thoughts,  and  intentions ;  and  God  has  no  hand  in  all 
this,  why  may  not  Nature  do  the  rest .''  I  can  see  no  use 
for  anything  but  Nature  and  her  everlasting  laws. 

Christian.  You  greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  and  justice  of  God.  The  evil  that  prevails 
in  the  world  is  not  natural  to  Nature,  but  superinduced 
upon  it  by  the  author  of  all  wickedness,  whom  God  has 
permitted  to  lay  desolate  the  moral  and  physical  world, 
to  punish  man  for  his  primitive  transgression.  If  you 
had  correct  views  of  the  immaculate  justice  and  spotless 
purity  of  the  Godhead,  yon  would  at  once  understand  the 
reason  why  his  once  fair  Paradise  and  garden  of  Eden 
has  now  become  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness.  It  is 
the  just  and  righteous  retribution  of  God  for  the  sins  of 
our  first  parents. 

Atheist  and  Deist.  Fiddle-de-dee ! 

Atheist.  Is  God  the  author  of  evil  > 

Deist  and  Christian.  Certainly  not. 

Atheist.  Then  you  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  God 
at  all ;  for  one  half  of  nature,  according  to  your  own 
acknowledgment,  is  corrupt ;  nay,  the  Christian  allows 
that  the  whole  is  corrupt ;  and  if  God  is  not  necessary  to 
give  this  evil  a  being,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  re- 


sorting to  the  supposition  of  a  God  to  give  existence  to 
the  remainder. 

Christian.  You  mistake  the  question  entirely.  The 
evil  is  not  an  original  creation,  but  merely  a  corruption 
of  the  original ;  it  is  merely  a  thwarting  of  the  purpose, 
or  a  marring  of  the  work  of  the  almighty  artificer. 

Atheist.  You  may  call  it  what  you  please ;  it  is  an 
orginal  something;  it  is  a  principle  of  corruption,  an 
active  principle,  a  creative  principle,  an  organising  and 
disorganising  principle ;  and  yet  a  principle  in  the  crea- 
tion of  which  God  had  no  hand,  and  one  which  does  not 
belong  to  his  nature.  I  see  nothing  but  this  principle 
in  existence :  it  is  all  over  Nature.  Your  God  is  a 
phantom. 

Christian.  You  would  not  certainly  affirm  that  organ- 
ised beings,  such  as  animals  and  plants,  could  be  created 
without  the  designing  and  executive  power  of  an  intelli- 
gent being  ? 

Atheist.  In  affirming  this,  I  only  affirm  what  your  own 
doctrine  confirms,  namely,  that  there  is  an  organising  and 
disorganising  power  in  Nature,  which  is  not  God.  All  the 
difference  bettveen  you  and  me  is  this,  that  I  see  no  other 
power  but  tliis,  and  you  superadd  another,  whose  exist- 
ence you  cannot  prove,  because  your  own  doctrine  con- 
tains an  article  which  is  identical  with  atheism  ;  namely, 
that  Nature  is  corrupt,  and  does  corrupt  things  without 
the  power  of  God ;  that  is,  by  a  native  power  of  her  own. 

Christian.  Nay ;  not  an  inherent  self-existent  power 
of  her  ovm.  The  power  which  she  employs  is  the  power 
of  God ;  but  she  abuses  it  to  a  corrupt  purpose. 

Atheist.  That  is  an  absxirdity  ;  for  according  to  your 
own  creed,  the  power  of  God  is  his  "  will";  and  to  say 
that  any  one  uses  the  power  of  God  against  his  will,  is  to 
say  that  he  uses  the  "  will  of  God  against  God's  will," 
which  is  nonsense.  If  ever  the  existence  of  a  God  be 
demonstrated,  it  must  be  by  some  other  logic  than  that  of 
priests  or  any  of  their  illogical  followers. 

Universalist.  Very  true;  their  logic  only  serves  to 
refute  themselves,  as  you  have  very  clearly  demonstated: 
God  must  either  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  author  of 
everything,  or  it  is  impossible  to  prove  his  being  at  all. 
If  any  part  of  Nature  can  act  without  him,  the  whole  of 
Nature  may  dispense  with  his  existence.  The  atheist 
has  more  sound  logic  in  his  system  than  either  the 
Christian  or  the  deist,  who  refute  themselves  by  acknow- 
ledging a  power  in  Nature  which  is  not  God.  Yet  the 
atheist  is  guilty  of  a  most  marvellous  stultism  of  the  same  j 
species,  in  supposing  the  whole  power  of  Nature  to  be  of 
this  description,  which  the  deist  and  Christian  call  not 
divine.  Why  should  the  atheist  choose  death  and  igno- 
rance for  his  universal  power  of  nature.?-  Why  not 
choose  hfe  and  knowledge,  and  make  his  God  a  living 
God,  instead  of  an  unintelligible,  because  unintelligent, 
unconscious  nondescript.  My  own  opinion  of  God  is, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  everything,  of  evil  and  good, 
both  in  the  extreme  and  the  degree;  that  evil  tends 
to  everlasting  good ;  and  that  a  time  will  come  when  he 
will  be  fully  justified  before  all  his  creatures. 

Atheist.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  it  it  at 
least  reasonable.  The  doctrine  of  the  priest  is  an  insult 
to  reason.    What  think  you,  Mr.  Deist  ? 
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DeiM.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  universalism  ; 
only  it  never  before  occurred  to  me ;  it  seenis  to  me 
satisfactory. 

Christian.  It  is  a  damnable  doctrine;  and  the  best 
proof  of  its  impiety  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
adopted  by  infidels  and  blasphemers. 

Universalkt.  Thus  argued  the  Pharisees  concerning 
Christ  of  old  :  "  He  must  be  a  sinner,  for  he  associated 
with  publicans  and  sinners  ;  "  but  he  wisely  answered, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  publicans  and  harlots 
■hall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  you." 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  VI, 

Grau,  theurer  freund,  is  alle  theorie, 

Und  griin  del  lebens  golduer  hvim\-~Ooethe. 

Dear  friend,  all  theoriet  are  gloomy  : 
Tbe  goldea  tree  of  life  is  cvergrecM. 

Last  week  our  friend  the  Disfcminator  dcpriTed  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  continuing  my  rhapsodies  on  lore,  and 
on  the  diseases  which  spring  from  this  one  cause ;  but 
to-day,  or  rather  to-night,  no  power  on  earth  shall  turn 
me  away  from  my  work.  I  enter  boldly  upon  the  lub- 
ject,  without  any  other  preamble.  I  will  apeak  upon  that 
passion  which  iti  the  negative  of  the  positive  pole  of  love, 
namely,  that  green-eyed  monster,  yclept  jealousy. 

People  who  have  never  loved,  or  whoae  love  never  ex- 
ceeded more  than  one  line  over  the  freezing  point  of  in- 
difference, hava  wasted  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  showing 
that  true  love  ought  to  be  exempt  from  jealouiy.  It 
would  be  as  rational  to  aay  that  light  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  Bhadow.  Jealousy  follows  love,  as  the  shadow  fol- 
lows the  light.  Where  love  is,  there  jealousy  mutt  be  ; 
and  vice  versd. 

As  long  as  the  n^^tive  pole  ia  in  harmony  with  the 
positive,  jealousy  senres  to  increase  the  power  of  love. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  harmony  is  sometimes  dis- 
turbed ;  and  when  this  occurs  the  mind  is  immediately 
deranged. 

The  first  degree  of  derangement  shows  itself  by  a  des- 
potism of  the  imagination  over  the  mental  faculties. 
This  busy-body  compels  the  causality,  the  memory,  and 
the  comparison,  to  exaggerate  and  to  misconstrue  all  the 
actions  and  omissions  of  the  real  or  imaginary  deceiver. 
To  argue  against  a  jealous  being  is  as  usdass  as  to  speak 
with  the  blind-born  about  colours. 

Openness,  kindness,  and  a  delicate  behaviour  in  him 
or  her  who  is  suspected,  would  be  the  only  remedy  against 
the  incipient  tlisorder.  Yet  the  innocent  grows  generally 
sulky  and  ill-tempered,  and  the  guilty  either  delights  in 
tormenting  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  fickleness,  or 
endeavours  to  conceal  under  false  demonstrations  his 
treachery.  Under  such  circumstances  jealousy  increases, 
and  often  assumes  that  horrible  shape  wliich  has  furnished 
the  poets  with  the  most  pathetic  subjects  of  tragical  com- 
position, and  has  brought  so  many  unhappy  victims  to 
the  scaffold,  or  to  the  mad-house. 

Horrible  wretchedness,  when  love  turns  into  rage, 
when  despair,  like  an  evil  spirit,  seizes  hold  of  reason,  and 
drives  the  mother  to  smother  her  child,  the  lover  to  de- 


stroy his  mistress,  or  the  wife  her  husband  ;  or  when  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  as  it  were,  sacrificed  before 
the  Satanic  idol  of  tyrannical  imagination  ;  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  tlie  action  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
digestive  faculties,  are  either  paralysed  or  brought  into 
that  state  of  irritation  which  constitutes  the  mania  ! 

This  disease,  being  originally  mental,  requires  a  treat- 
ment particularly  spiritual.  But  here  I  mu&t  beg  leave 
to  explain  myself  upon  my  views  about  the  mental  and 
physical  diseases  in  general : — I  consider  life  as  the  oscil- 
lation between  two  principles,  the  positive  or  spiritual, 
and  the  n^ative  or  corporeal.  I  consider  healUi  to  be 
the  harmony  resulting  from  the  just  proportion  between 
the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two  principles.  The  disease 
is  also  a  life,  but  a  life  in  which  either  the  negative  pole 
disturbs  tlie  harmony  by  endeavouring  to  overturn  the 
just  proportion  J  or  when  in  any  part  of  the  systems  of  the 
two  poles  there  occurs  an  increase  or  decrease  of  activity, 
that  causes  the  discord  iu  the  system  of  which  it  forms 
apart. 

Since  life  consists  in  the  oscillation  of  the  two  princi- 
ples, the  spiritual  or  positive  pole  cannot  exist  without 
the  corporeal ;  nor  can  the  corporeal  or  negative  exist 
without  the  spiritual,  or  positive ;  but  as  both  are^the  in., 
tegral  parts  of  the  one  life,  they  must  be  in  continual 
action  and  reaction.  A  disease  of  the  one  must  cause  a 
disease  in  the  other.  Rage  canaea  a  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  brain  ;  a  eongertign  of  blood  in  the  brain  causes 
rage.  Melancholy  causes  debility  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  causes  melancholy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  philo- 
sophical  physician  first  to  study  tlie  nature  of  the  disease, 
secondly  to  ascertain  the  cause  from  which  it  originates. 
It  is  true  that  it  will  not  always  be  in  his  power  to  remove 
the  cause ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  the  cause, 
in  order  not  to  destroy  tbe  healing  power  of  nature  by  a 
blind  mechanical  treatment,  suggested  by  the  mere  va- 
luation of  symptoms ;  for,  in  cases  Uke  those  of  mental 
derangement,  produced  by  jealousy,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  philosopher  to  bring  a  fickle  Lothario,  or  a  Don 
Juan,  to  restore  the  disturbed  peace  of  a  distressed 
woman  ;  yet,  by  spiritual  schemes,  it  is  more  likely  that 
he  may  succeed  in  appeasing  the  irriuted  mind,  than  by  the 
juice  of  elatcrium,  and  helleborus,  or  other  chemical  pre. 
parations. 

A  lady  in  H.,  had  been  seduced  and  deserted  by  her 
lover.  She  was  left  pregnant,  and  exposed  to  all  those 
evils  with  which  our  social  refinement  often  crushes 
down  for  ever  some  of  the  most  noble-hearted  of  woman- 
kind. She  had  no  mother,  no  sister,  no  friend,  to  whom 
she  could  open  her  heart.  Her  relatives  were  all  proud, 
bigoted,  and  tyrannical ;  and  this  unfortunate  woman 
was  well-bred,  highly  accomplished,  handsome,  and  but 
eighteen  years  old. 

What  wonder,  that  the  mind  of  this  lady  became 
diseased !  A  friend  of  mine,  who  bore  some  resemblance 
to  her  seducer,  one  evening,  whilst  returning  from  a 
party,  was  attacked  in  the  open  street  by  a  woman,  and 
receivetl  several  cuts  with  a  knife;  I  arrived  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  scuffle,  and  we  both  succeeded  in  disarming 
the  fair  assailant.    When  she  saw  herself  overcome,  she 
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threw  herself  on  the  ground^  and  screamed;  after  a  while 
she  fell  in  a  swoon.  I  was  moved  to  compassion,  and 
insisted  upon  my  friend  running  for  a  hackney-coach, 
and  taking  her  home. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  swoon,  she  found  herself 
on  a  sofa,  amongst  perfect  strangers.  She  burst  out  into 
cries,  and  ran  to  the  window.  "  Lady,"  said  I  to 
her,  in  a  firm,  but  mild  tone,  "  if  you  will  go  away, 
there  is  the  door  open.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  stay  or 
to  go.  If  you  stay,  you  will  find  friends  and  protectors; 
if  you  go,  you  will  find  insults  and  violence."  She  gave 
no  answer,  but  remained  quiet.  She  looked  at  me,  at 
my  friend,  at  his  wife,  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  and 
again  fell  into  a  swoon.  I  ordered  them  to  put  her  to 
bed,  and  leave  her  alone  in  the  dark. 

The  next  morning  I  found  her  still  in  bed.  I  entered 
her  room  with  the  lady,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
wished  for  any  breakfast.  She  gave  no  answer.  I  re- 
tired, and  ordered  some  toast  and  tea  to  be  taken  into 
her  room,  and  that  she  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Towards  evening  she  entered  the  drawing-rooaa.  She 
had  dressed  herself,  and  had  eaten  some  toast  and  drank 
her  tea. 

For  three  weeks  she  lived  thus  with  my  friend,  with- 
out speaking  a  word  ;  nor  having  any  other  meal  but 
toast  and  tea,  and  a  bottle  of  spring  water.  During  all 
this  time  I  saw  her  regularly  twice  a-day,  and,  without 
entering  into  any  conversation,  gave  her  to  understaml 
that  she  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  go  or  to  stay  ;  but  that 
if  she  stayed,  she  would  find  sincere  friends  in  us. 

After  three  weeks  I  found  her  ill  in  her  bed  with  a 
violent  fever.  In  the  state  of  delirium  she  confessed  to 
me  all  which  had  passed ;  gave  me  her  name  and  address, 
■with  all  the  particulars.  The  fever  lasted  twenty  days, 
during  which  time  I  gained  so  much  of  her  confidence, 
that  I  could  venture  to  form  a  plan  to  cure  her  mental 
disease. 

The  plan  was  to  awaken  in  her  the  most  tender  mater- 
nal affection  ;  to  kindle  in  her  bosom  the  idea  of  the  hap- 
piness of  sacrificing  herself  for  the  dear  image  of  her 
f  love ;  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  the  new  comer.  The  high  respect  that  every  one  in  the 
family  paid  to  her;  together  with  plans  for  a  new  mode 
of  life,  which  would  secure  her  afterwards  an  indepen- 
dence, brought  by  degrees  this  unfortunate  woman  to  her 
senses. 

Surely  Providence  was  kind  to  her,  in  having  made  her 
insanity  the  cause  of  her  cure.  For  certainly,  had  she 
not  mistaken  my  friend  for  her  seducer,  she  would  have 
been  thrown  into  a  prison,  or  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  In 
this  case  the  treatment  was  principally  mental,  and  the 
cure  was  perfectly  successful.  By  similar  modes,  even 
"the  most  violent  fits  of  madness  from  jealousy  can  be 
cured.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

AwewoST  the  persoiis  who  stand  prominent  in  the  ranks 

-of  English  educationists,    first   and   foremost  is   Lord 

Broughara,  who  is  a  propounder  besides  of  all  sorts  of 

schemes  in  addition  to  ihi^,  for  iraproviag  the  condition 


of  the  "  lower  orders,"  as  he  calls  them.  His  views, 
indeed,  upon  the  subject  of  education  are  so  lofty  and 
magnificent,  that  he  speculates  actually  upon  turmug 
mowers  and  reapers  in  time  into  philosophers,  like  him- 
self, who  after  coming  home  weary  with  the  toils  of  the 
day,  instead  of  eating  their  supper  and  going  to  bed,  as  a 
real  philosopher  would  be  inclinetl  to  do  under  similar 
circumstances,  shall  sit  down  to  study  Bacon  and  Locke, 
and  meditate  upon  the  perfectibility  of  man.  With  these 
fine  notions  characterizing  his  lordship  in  theory  as  a 
warm  and  ardent  friend  of  working  men,  we  find  him 
nevertheless  in  practice  the  consistent  and  steady  pro- 
moter of  every  plan  that  is  calculated  to  circumscribe  and 
diminish  their  little  comforts ;  of  Peel's  Bill,  of  free 
trade,  and  of  an  unlimited  use  of  machinery ;  especially 
the  latter,  he  being  perhaps  its  most  distinguished  advo- 
cate. He  informs  us  indeed  that  spades  were  made  before 
ploughs,  and  fingers  and  nails  before  spades,  and  that  as 
spades  were  an  improvement  upon  fingers  and  nails  to 
dig  the  ground  with,  so  ploughs  were  an  improvement 
upon  spades,  to  show  how  civilization  could  not  proceed 
without  machinery,  and  that  it  is  the  superiority  of  his 
machinery  alone  which  constitutes  the  great  difference 
between  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  He  has  been 
at  the  pains  too  of  explaining  all  these  things  to  labouring 
people  in  a  variety  of  cheap  publications,  professing  to 
teach  them  "  useful  knowledge,"  with  which  they  were 
previously  unacquainted.  He  might  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  j  for  the  greater  part  of  them  know  quite  as 
much  as  he  does  on  this  very  subject.  No  sensible  work- 
ing man  disputes  the  utility  of  machinery  generally  ;  he 
only  disputes  its  utility  under  particular  circumstances, 
when  it  is  depriving  him  of  employment  and  subsistence, 
and  when  the  whole  atlvantage  of  it  is  exclusively  reaped 
by  the  monied  capitalist  and  public  consumer.  Seeing 
this,  he  cannot  approve  of  its  present  application,  and  be 
justly  considers  that  inventions  of  machinery  ought  no 
more  to  be  suffered,  in  an  unrestricted  state,  to  rob  him 
of  his  wages,  than  any  other  inventions,  such  as  ingenious 
and  clever  people  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  contriving 
for  extracting  the  money  out  of  their  neighbour's  pocket. 
The  hand-loom  weavers  have  been  robbed  of  their  breatl 
by  the  power-loom ;  as  the  power-loom  weavers  would 
be  robbed,  in  turn,  of  their  bread,  if  a  superior  machine 
could  be  invented  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  power-loom. 
A  state  of  freedom  like  this,  in  the  use  of  machinery,  is 
uothing  but  a  system  of  legalised  plunder  directed  against 
the  property  of  the  working  man,  which  must  be  rectified, 
or  society  cannot  hold  much  longer  together.  Lord 
Brougham's  tracts  are  mere  rubbish ;  they  teach  no 
truths  beyond  what  are  already  known,  whilst  they  in. 
culcate  a  multitude  of  falsehoods,  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency.  His  arguments,  with  regard  to  machinery,  go 
to  prove  that,  because  it  is  in  the  abstract  a  good,  it  has, 
therefore,  no  limits,  but  may  be  indulged  in  to  excess, 
under  all  times  and  circumstances ;  a  doctrine  as  false 
as  it  is  mischievous.  They  go  to  prove  that,  if  it  were 
possible  to  erect  one  great  steam-engine  in  every  county, 
capable  of  doing  the  entire  work  in  it,  without  the  help 
of  hands,  the  working  people  throughout  England  would 
be  great  gainas l)y  the  change.  They  prove  this,  or  tbey 
prove  nothing ;  and  more  is  not  wanted  to  show  the  utter 
fallaciousness  and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine.  If  his 
Lordship  would  inform  the  working  people,  how,  if  in- 
ventions in  machinery  be  allowed  to  go  on  multiplying 
as  they  do  at  present,  and  no  inventions  be  discovered  for 
multiplying  markets  as  fast  as  machines,  they  can  be 
saved  from  ruin  and  starvation  ;  or  how,  if  their  ruin  be 
not  otherwise  to  be  prevented,  it  is  possible  to  place  these 
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inventions  under  some  judicious  but  effective  restraint 
for  their  advantage,  without  its  being  the  means  of  stop- 
ping the  steady  and  well-directed  progress  of  human  im- 
provement, they  would  feel  extremely  obUged  to  him. 
Upon  all  these  points,  however.  Lord  Brougham  is  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  the  people  themselves.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  exemplifies  the  folly  and  mischief  of  these  schemes  of 
national  education,  by  stating,  what  he  has  stated 
over  and  over  again,  and  what  also  is  undeniably  true, 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
been  declining  in  a  most  marked  and  rapid  manner 
ever  since  national  schools  first  began  to  be  introduced 
upon  their  present  extremely  confinetl  and  limited  footing. 
That  the  young  men  now  growing  up,  who  have  received 
an  education  in  these  schools,  are  less  sober,  less  honest, 
less  industrious,  and  know  less  of  their  respective  busi- 
nesses than  their  fathers,  who  have  had  no  education  at 
school  at  all.  That  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation 
has  been  even  poisoned  against  its  own  interests,  and 
rendered  more  iiiclincd  to  promote  the  ruling  intesest  of 
money  than  its  own,  by  the  lies  and  noDMnse  with  iriiich 
it  has  been  crammed :  and  he  proves  bis  swM'linni  by 
pointing  to  the  fact,  which  is,  indeed,  notorious  to  every 
body,  that  just  in  proportion  as  of  Ute  yesn  the  trssfi 
calleil  education  has  been  forced  into  people's  heads,  good 
raiment  and  solid  food  has  been  passing  awaj  fiwn  ttieir 
backs  and  MUes. 

The  condoskm  to  be  drawn  froai  tliese  several  matters 
is,  that  of  all  foundations  for  a  government  to  rest  upon 
in  the  present  ill-contrivixl  state  of  the  social  system  in 
this  country,  education  is  tlic  very  worst ;  as  itaoniy  ten. 
dency  must  be  to  teach   the  nation  the  moot  scientific 
methods  of  plundering  itself,  the  art,  in  fact,  of  aci£-de- 
struction.     It  is  thus,  so  far  from  being  likdy  to  act  as 
a  J '---:-'■-(?  of  a  lle\'olution,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
\ '  :  hat  is  calculated  to  bring  one  on  with  greater 

CLi  ......IT.  and  further,  to  make  it  more  disastrous,  more 

sweeping,  and  more  terrible,  when  it  does  come. 

'i'he  march  of  intellect  (according  to  the  phrsse  in- 
vented by  the  self-landatory  and  arrogant  spirit  of  this 
self.governed  and  most  conceited  nation),  is  nothing  but 
tlie  march  of  youth  ngainsi  age,  of  ineiqierience  a^dnst 
experience,  of  children  against  parents,  and  scrrants 
against  masters ;  of  cunning  against  siropUctty  and 
Itonesty,  of  folly  against  wisdom,  of  the  idle  against  the 
iuduRtrious,  of  consumers  sgainst  producers,  andof  money 
against  land  :  it  is  the  advancement  of  all  the  Tt<cs  that 
have  ever  characterised  human  nature,  and  the  retrogra- 
dation  of  the  virtues;  in  short,  it  is  the  march  of  moral 
ai^'  "  il  ignorance,  cant,  and  superstition,  opposed 
to  :ig  that  has  been  hitherto  oeOmed  riduaue  bv 

niHij.  .sevtjr  wa.s  tl  -  fp-M^^hnatioa  half  so  ignorant  of  all 
reallyuseftilknow  t  at  tliopttseHlnemeBt;  never 

was  it  so  compleUn  i.n  .lupe  of  every  political,  moral, 
or  rilipioua  iiiipostor,  who  starts  up  tobedvy  it,  as  now. — 
Jirniartl's  Theory  of  t}\-  '  '■■'■-'''•''ion. 

[This  is  just  the  re  uiuIated  in  our  leading 

article  ;  namely,  that  t:..  x.  „  i.c  dc&troycd  by  progress- 
iug.  J3ut  Mr.  Bernard  seems  to  think  it  better  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  by  going  back  upon  old  principles.  It  is  irapos- 
eible  however  to  go  backwards.  Lvil  will  destroy  itself  by 
repletion.  Tlic  only  cure  for  competition  is  to  carry  it 
to  perfection.  AMicther  Brougham  or  Bernard  be  the 
bwt  politician,  the  views  of  the  former  upon  progress  and 
e<l'!  '   t<«t,  are  most  Hkdy  to  be  realised.    Old 

11!  y  attached  to  thinp*  its  they  are,  or  fbr- 

nuTiy  were,      i  oung  men  <  ite  a  better  system 

than  even  their  fathers  and  :  "iPPy  ^s  they  might 

have  been,  ever  imagined.     Xiiji>  ts  all  in  perfect  ac- 


cordance with  the  analogy  of  nature ;  namely,  that  the 
advocates  of  old  principles  should  be  the  old,  and  the 
advocates  of  young  principles  should  be  the  young.  Mr. 
Bernard  is  correct  enough  in  his  descripuon ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  natural  and  best  mode 
of  progression. — EvJ} 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

We  formerly  argued  that  the  law  was  detrimental  rather 
than  advantageous  to  the  fair  and  honest  trader  and  shop, 
keeper,  because  it  induced  a  system  of  false  credit, 
which  produced  more  apparent  than  real  custom — a  cus- 
tom always  unsound — often  ruinous  both  to  the  trader 
who  trusted,  and  the  purchaser,  who,  by  such  facility  of 
credit,  was  tempted  to  live  beyond  his  means.  In  a 
little  work  which  is  just  published,  and  which  is-  stated 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  "  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple," there  is  some  cogent  reasoning  upon  this  part  of 
the  question  founded  upon  practical  observation.  We 
quote  the  following  passages.  The  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  show  that,  by  the  abolition  of  arrest  for  debt,  what 
is  lost  in  custom  would  be  gained  in  soundness  of 
credit.  He  says — "  Able  at  any  time  to  imprison  his 
debtor,  the  creditor  is  always  on  the  alert  for  custom; 
His  eagerness  enconragcs  purchasers:  he  considers  tlie 
certainty  of  recovering  nis  money  by  enforcing  the  law— 
tbey  calculate  the  probability  of  paying  from  their  ex- 
pected  resources.  Accustomeil  to  tlie  aid  of  the  law  for 
protection  against  die  person  of  the  debtor,  he  is  not 
active  in  adopting  precautions  respecting  the  property: 
He  trusts  witnout  due  enquiry,  and  is  imposed  on  bf* 
appearance.  Every  inducement  is  thus  afforded  to  a 
class  of  adventurers,  who  speculate  upon  the  possible 
chances,  radier  than  the  ordinary  courses  of  trade.  To 
such  persons  success  is  profit  without  outlay,  and  inso/. 
t'eticy  a  p<u»port  to  the  pritHl-gett  of  the  farr.  Meanwhile 
the  creclitor  extends  his  connexion — orders  are  multi- 

Slied — he  displays  a  large  assortment  of  splendid  stock—* 
as  crowded  counters,  and  a  long  list  of  bad  debt* — lio'^ 
must,  however,  supply  the  deficiencies — at  last  lie  is  drf»- 
ven  to  dUpose  qf  hU  goods  at  any  rato — to  deceive  the 

{(ubHc  by  puffing,  and  to  Injure  the  trade  by  undersel- 
ing.     fne  shops  are  full' — «w  <rrc  thf  gnoh." 

'*  By  disarming  the  crerKtor  of  a  power  which  he  has 
overrated,  he  will  appreciate  the  value  of  self.prote/^tion. 
In  commerce  the  magnitude  of  i<8  ooneenw  creates  cMi- 
tlon.  The  success  of  the  merchant  is  promoted  more  by 
his  own  exertions  to  nreservc  cralit  than  by  any  legal"- 
enactments  to  protect  it.  8>>  tlie  tradesman  will  learn  to 
exercise  greater  pnidcnec — he  will  look  l<*s«  to  cb.uice 
gains  than  to  certain  profits.  Thus  the  dincontinuirig 
of  the  arrest  will  dieck  nnwarrantaWe  ronfidence,  and 
discourage  a  system  of  unprofltable  speculation." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  incr«i«ed 
power  to  be  given  by  the  law  to  the  creditor  over  th* 
property  of  the  debtor  will  be  far  more  than  an  equiv*. 
lent  for  the  abandonment  of  the  power  over  the  person, 
which  is  oftcncr  the  means  of  gratifying  a  vindictive 
feeling,  to  which  the  law  should  never  minister,  than  of 
attbrding  protection.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  im- 
prisonment  upon  the  debtor,  he  says — "  Imprisonment  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  in  the  instance  of  an  hone«t  man, 
than  desired  as  a  punishment  even  for  the  guilty.  It 
deteriorates  the  debtor — diminishes  the  chances  of  the 
creditor,  and  operates  injuriously  on  pubHc  morah.  If 
the  debtor  have  property,  it  impoverishes  him  hy  legal 
demands  and  prison  disbursements.  Had  he  skill  or  in- 
dustry, he  is  incapacitated  for  exertion— be  oaik-oM* 
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little  for  himself— nothing  for  others.  Had  he  position 
in  society,  influence  and  friends,  he  is  degraded — had  he 
character,  that  is  destroyed— had  he  honesty,  expecta- 
tions and  prospects  in  life,  which  are  often  the  creditor  s 
last  chance,  even  that  is  endangered  by  a  course  whiclv 
leads  to  the  demoralizing  of  principle— the  hardening  of 
the  heart— the  extinction  of  the  last  ray  of  hope.  The 
evil  consequences  of  imprisonment  for  debt  are  here 
strongly  portrayed;  but  the  force  of  the  picture  is  in 
its  truth. — Morning  Herald. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

This  word  means  the  '"  science  of  mind,"  and  therefore, 
strictly  and  etymologically  speaking,  it  is  not  solely  con- 
fined to  that  department  of  science  which  some  have  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  "  Bumpology."  The  latter  is 
evidently  a  science  supported  by  many  imporUnt  well- 
authenticated  facts,  but  it  is  merely  a  part  of  the  great 
science  of  phrenology,  which  does  not  confine  itself  to 
bumps  alone,  but  extends  to  the  whole  nervous  system  of 
the  body.  Bumpology  is  merely  the  materialism  of 
phrenology — the  department  of  death ;  therefore  it  stops 
wherever  motion  or  expression  begins.  It  scrutinizes 
the  shape  and  character  of  all  the  crown  of  the  head,  but 
its  sphere  of  observation  is  intercepted  by  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  all  the  other  organs  of  intellectual  expression.  These 
latter  are  the  department  of  what  is  called  physiognomy, 
which  is  however  merely  a  department  of  phrenology,  and 
so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  latter,  that 
phrenology  will  always  be  an  infantine  science,  until  phy- 
siognomy be  united  with  it.  The  one  is  the  department 
of  life  and  spiritualism ;  the  other  the  department  of 
death  and  materialism.  The  latter  is  the  rage  of  the 
present  day ;  but  there  is  a  move  backward  already  com- 
menced, which  no  human  eflTort  will  be  able  to  counter- 
act.    Spiritualism  will  revive. 

TWO  LITTLE  WORMS. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  men  were  monkeys  and  monkeys 
men,  two  little  worms,  belonging  to  a  human  stomach, 
conversed  as  follows : — 

First  worm.  I  cannot  hold  with  your  doctrme  of  bfe ; 
I  see  no  appearance  of  a  universal  Ufe  in  the  human 
body;  there  is  only  life  in  individual  worms  such  as  you 
and  I. 

Second  worm.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  the  body 
is  so  compactly  fitted  together,  and  that  all  its  members 
seem  to  act  in  concert  ?  We  have  lived  in  this  capacious 
stomach  all  our  Uves,  and  we  find  it  abundantly  suppUed 
with  provision  again,  as  soon  as  the  absorbent  vessels 
have  exhausted  its  former  contents  ;  the  other  members 
are  all  dependent  upon  this  for  supply;  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  stomach  itself  is  not  also  dependent  upon 
an  over-ruUng  mind  in  the  universal  man,  by  which  its 
wants  are  supphed  from  a  source  unknown  ?  The  whole 
man  must  have  a  united  mind  and  will  as  well  as  our- 
selves. . 

First  worm.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  stomach  is  sup- 
plied merely  by  necessity.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
whenever  a  vacuum  takes  place  any  where,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  surrounding  elements  to  rush  in  and  fill 
up  the  vacuity.  What  you  call  the  efiect  of  an  act  of  the 
■will,  I  call  merely  necessity ;  you  can  give  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  mind;  it  speaks  not,  you  see  it  not; 
there  is  no  personality  in  its  movements.  Your  faith  is 
founded  upon  mere  fable  and  tradition  of  worms,  which 
are  said,  in  former  generations,  to  have  ascended  the 
throat,  and  seen  what  they  call  a  mouth  and  teeth,  and 
a  bright  light  without,  where  arms,  legs,  and  other  mem- 


bers,  were  visible ;  but  these  are  merely  th^  visions  of 
fanatics,  and  are  unworthy  the  credit  of  a  rational  being, 
who  judges  of  nature  from  facts  only.  I  believe  in  no 
personality  or  individuality  of  will,  mind,  or  conscious- 
ness, liigher  than  our  own. 

Second  worm.  This  doctrine  exceeds  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  we  shall  talk  of  this  at  another  time,  for  I 
perceive  the  smell  of  some  delicious  roast  which  is  making 
preparation  to  descend  into  our  already  exhausted  store, 
a  timely  godsend  which  never  fails,  and  whose  regularity 
convinces  me  there  is  more  intelligence  in  this  great  hu- 
m8ui  system  than  your  atheistical  notions  will  admit  of. 

Erratum. — In  last  number,  first  page,  first  column, 
four  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  two "  read  "  azymptotes 
and.'' . 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  read  patiently  P.  A.  S.,  and  are  very  much  pleased 
with  her  present  state  of  mind.  It  is  to  universalities, 
principally,  that  we  look.  Mankind  will  always  differ 
upon  particulars.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  she  has 
misunderstood  us  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Indeed,  we 
were  conscious  that  we  were  treading  on  very  ticklish 
ground  wlien  we  alluded  to  the  subject,  and  felt  certain 
that  we  were  erposing  our  sieves  in  a  most  hopeless  man- 
ner to  female  conjectures.  We  can  only  take  refuge  in 
our  own  motives.  If  any  one  supposed  that  we  were  de- 
fending a  system  of  promiscuity,  it  was  a  gross  mistake; 
or  a  system  of  lordly  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  male: 
it  was  equally  erroneous.  There  is  none  more  convinced 
than  ourselves  that  love  is  an  individualist  or  monopolist 
by  nature.  All  that  we  meant  was  a  facility  of  separa- 
tion between  two  parties,  when  they  could  not  live  in  har- 
mony together;  a  facility,  in  fine,  of  making  such 
matrimonial  connexions  as  would  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  both  parties.  No  reasonable  person  can  be  op- 
posed to  this;  and  as  to  the  details  of  any  measure  of 
legislation,  we  leave  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is 
the  best  compass  by  which  to  be  directed.  Any  thing  like 
roaming  or  raking  in  love  affairs,  was  as  far  from  our 
thoughts  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  We  don't  think  such 
conduct  natural  to  man;  it  would  be  cured  in  a  twelve- 
month in  any  individual,  by  merely  giving  him  his  fill 
of  it.  But  it  will  be  effectually  stopped  whenever  society 
is  so  reformed  as  to  destroy  the  infamous  system  of  pros- 
titution, which  is  the  main  cause  of  all  the  immorality 
au4  licentiousness  of  the  male  sex.  Whatever  suspicion 
may  attach  to  our  mode  of  expression  on  this  subject, 
our  wishes  are  in  harmony  with  the  most  perfect  chastity 
and  individual  affection;  and  if  we  said  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  alter  the  marriage  laws  at  present,  it  is  so  only 
because  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  laws 
respecting  private  property,  that  they  could  only  be  altered 
to  the  disadvantage  of  woman,  until  the  property  laws 

are  reformed. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  11th  inst,,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence: 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. ^ 

Printed   aud    published   by  B.   D.  Cousins,  18,   Duke-slreet, 
Liacoln's-inn-fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


Wk  shall  now,  according  to  promise,  endeavour  to  ar- 
range the  leading  principles  of  Universalism  in  guch  a 
manner  that  any  person  shall  be  able  to  take  hold  of  it 
as  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  defend  or  oppose  it  as  he 
feels  disposed.  There  are  some  who  suppose,  from  its 
accommodating  spirit,  that  it  is  no  system  at  all ;  that 
it  can  be  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  humour 
of  its  disciples ;  that,  because  it  maintains  the  rectitude 
of  every  doctrine  and  every  system,  itself  can  have  no 
doctrine  and  no  system.  But  wc  hope  to  demonstrate 
that,  with  all  its  condescension,  its  charity,  and  concilia* 
tion,  it  has  a  straight  and  decided  course  of  its  own ;  a 
course  in  which  all  other  courses  meet,  and  towards  which 
they  all  necessarily  tend.  It  is  therefore  a  system  which 
is  not  different  from,  but  merely  in  advance  of,  alh  other 
^systems ;  the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  progress  of 
human  experience. 

Universalism  sets  out  with  the  mere  proposition  of  the 
existence  of  the  universe.  It  then  separates  this  uni- 
versal existence  into  a  twofold  character,  which  may  be 
designated  by  any  two  opposite  and  universal  terms  in 
the  language.  These  two  we  have  chosen  most  frequently 
to  call  action  and  passion,  positive  and  negative,  Sec. 
Mind  and  matter  are  the  representatives  of  these  two 
extremes ;  mind  being  the  active  and  podtive ;  matter 
the  passive  and  negative.  The  former  is  what  we  call 
God,  the  spirit  of  the  universal  organization  ;  the  latter 
is  what  we  call  Nature,  the  outward  and  visible  repre- 
sentative and  habitation  of  the  invisible  ag«nt. 

With  this  universal  being  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no 
progress.  He  can  never  move  from  place  to  place,  for 
he  tills  all  place ;  he  can  never  acquire  knowledge,  for 
he  contains  all  knowledge  ;  he  can  never  reason,  for  rea- 
son implies  previous  ignorance  of  the  conclusion  to  be 
sought.  In  fine,  as  a  whole,  he  is  incapable  of  motion, 
either  in  mind  or  body  ;  and  presents  to  the  finite  ima- 
gination the  nearest  approximation  possible  to  the  image 
of  death  itself. 

But  it  is  only  of  God  as  a  whole  that  these  affirmations 
can  be  made.  Because  he  has  no  external,  no  outward 
shape,  he  can  have  no  external,  no  outward  action,  like 
man.  The  action  of  God  is  all  within  ;  and  here  he  is 
full  of  life  and  action,  and  the  different  portions  of  his 
internal  system  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of  high  and  low, 
first  and  last,  better  and  worse,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  useful  power  which  each  individually  or 
generically  possesses. 

The  mind  being  the  active  principle  of  the  universe, 


lias  organised  and  arranged  all  the  internal  component 
parts  according  to  its  own  will,  and  given  to  each  and 
all  of  those  parts  the  emblematical  image  of  its  own  two> 
fold  nature.  This  mind,  which  is  both  active  and  pas- 
sive in  itself,  conveys  to  matter  tlie  same  twofold  charac- 
ter ;  but  mind  still  contains  the  primitive  principles  both 
of  activity  and  passivity  ;  matter  is  merely  its  agent  and 
vic^erent.  1 1  is  difHcult  to  define  what  matter  is,  having 
no  fixed  character,  and  capable  of  infinite  decomposition. 
It  has  no  primary,  but  only  a  secondary  existence,  as  the 
representative  of  mind. 

In  contemplating  the  plan  of  the  universe,  we  muit 
observe  that  there  are  only  two  modes  in  which  it  can  be 
developed,  namely,  space  and  time.  In  both  of  these, 
therefore,  we  look  for  the  two  extremes — the  positive  and 
the  negative,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that,  in  manifesting  the  two  natures 
in  theae  two  modes,  they  assume  very  different  relative 
positions.  Thus,  in  manifesting  the  two  extremes  of 
light  and  darkness  in  space  only,  and  connecting  them 
with  vision,  which  is  the  effect  of  their  union  upon  the 
eye,  they  stand  thus — darkness,  vision,  light;  vision 
being  the  centre,  where  the  two  meet.  But  in  manifest- 
ing them  in  time,  they  come  in  succession,  as  follows — 
darkness,  light,  vision  ;  vision  being  last,  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  other  two. 

From  this  simple  illustration  it  follows,  that  in  the 
progress  of  society,  from  the  one  extreme  of  blank  expe- 
rience or  ignorance,  to  the  beau  ideal  of  human  perfec- 
tion,  God,  according  to  the  universal  plan  which  this 
simple  analysis  of  nature  teaches,  must  divide  the  progress 
of  society  into  three  successive  stages,  resembling  the 
above.  This  he  has  done  in  the  two  great  stages  of  pro- 
gress commonly  called  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  whilst 
the  third  is  promised,  in  which  the  deaf  shall  hear  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see 
out  of  obscurity  and  out  of  darkness. 

The  beauty  and  propriety  of  this  plan  can  be  visible 
to  the  student  of  Nature  only ;  the  bigot,  whether  he 
be  what  is  called  a  believer  or  an  infidel,  can  neither 
see  nor  understand  it. 

Men  were  primitively  scattered  in  ignorance,  which 
has  no  uniting  principle  within  it.  It  was  designed  by 
their  Creator  that  they  should  be  gathered  again  ;  but 
gathered  only  in  such  a  manner  as  should  fully  develop 
their  own  reasoning  facxdties,  and  lead  them  to  a  rational 
demonstration  of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  his 
plans  of  Providence,  and  their  own  destiny  in  creation. 
This  is  the  highest  and  the  noblest  intention  which  tt 
benevolent,  almighty,  and  omniscient  being  could  enters 
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tain ;  and  that  is  onlf  one  way  of  acotmipliEhing  it  whidi 
is  inteltigible  to  the  human  mind,  namely,  that  of  giving 
a  revelation,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  man  in  a 
state  of  scientific  ignorance,  but  perfectly  clear  and  intel- 
ligible when  science  had  reached,  by  his  own  intellectual 
exertions,  a  state  of  comparative  perfection.  By  giving 
such  a  revelation,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that 
great  evil  would  be  produced  by  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  individuals  and  sects.  This,  however,  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  discipline  which  is  to  lead  men  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  to  which 
there  is  no  other  road  than  the  thorny  path  of  bitter  ex- 
perience, by  which  the  latent  energies  of  the  mind  are 
roused  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  oppose  our  pro- 
gress. Had  this  revelation  been  intelligible  at  first,  it 
could  never  have  exercised  the  mind ;  and  had  it  never 
been  given  at  all,  man  could  never  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  universal  plans  of  Providence  :  society 
would  be  a  rope  of  sand  for  ever,  and  man  a  hopeless, 
cheerless  orphan,  with  no  other  prospect  before  him  than 
that  of  a  grave  and  everlasting  gloom.  This  was  too 
cruel  for  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  rules  over  the  har- 
mony of  universal  Nature,  and  can  only  be  suspected  by 
the  wandering  minority,  who,  unable  to  understand  the 
riddle  of  Samson,  turn  round  upon  the  heel  with  con- 
tenant,  and  sagaciously  deny  that  ever  Samson  gave  the 
riddle,  or  that  any  man  can  comptehend  it. 

Revelations  have  been  made  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries ;  but  there  has  been  only  one  universal,  pro- 
gressive, successive,  and  connected  revelation,  through- 
out the  course  of  time.     This  revelation  formally  began 
with  Abraham,  grew  up  and  flouri^ed  in  the  Jewish 
church,  afterwards  embraced  the  Gentile  world,  and  now 
bids  fair  to  spread  its  wings  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe.  In  selecting  an  individual  man  or  nation,  or  num- 
ber of  nations,  there  is  neither  injustice  nor  partiality,  as 
some  foolishly  imagine,  inasmuch  as  no  particular  favour 
was  bestowed  upon  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  active 
servants  and  apostles  of  revelation  have  always  expe- 
rienced worse  treatment  than  others :  the  prophets  were 
almost  universally  unhappy ;  the  Jews  were  tossed  about 
on  the  very  cUffs  of  political  and  social  troubles ;  and 
Christendom  itself,  the  inheritor  of  the  mysterious  pre- 
sent, has  been   dyed  red  with  blood  again  and  again 
through   the  instrumentality   of  this  mischief-brewing 
agent  of  divine  discipline.    It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  favour 
where  no  favour  is  visible ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  been 
imagined,  had  it  not  been  for  the  monstrous  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  which  consigned  those  who  did 
not  know,  believe,  or  understand  this  unintelligible  reve- 
lation, to  the  flames  of  hell  for  ever.   This  inquisitorial 
doctrine  alone  suggested  the  idea  of  partiality,  in  bestow- 
ing a  revelation  on  the  Jews ;    but  the  two  ideas  vanish 
together. 

All  difficulties  respecting  revelation  fly  before  univer- 
salism.  It  becomes  so  simple,  that  to  imagine  it  other- 
wise appears  a  total  perversion  of  intellect,  or  implies  an 
utter  ignorance  of  the  very  elements  of  universal  truth. 
This  revelation  has  grown  like  every  other  natural  pro- 
duction; it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  most  progressive  and 
intelligent  nations,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  progress  to- 


w«afdfc  nnivffiaalMrm. ;  it  has  asaociated  itself  with  the  most 

powerful  governments;  it  has  employed  in  its  service  the 
greatest  talents,  and  the  most  profound  researches  of 
leai-ning ;  it  has  collected  around  its  own  person  a  body- 
guard of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strength,  to 
which  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  rival  found;  and 
every  people,  every  tribe  and  tongue,  with  a  very  few 
particular  exceptions,  are  becoming  partially  acquainted 
witli  its  antiquated  dogmas ;  yet  it  seems  to  totter  and 
fall  in  the  very  centre  of  its  own  vitality,  to  be  withering 
and  drying  up  at  the  very  source,  from  whence  it  issues 
forth  its  streams  of  missionary  and  tract  instructions  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

But  this  decay  of  religion  is  merely  an  illusion  ;  it  is  a 
grand  work  of  preparation  for  the  universal  gospel.  The 
gospel  of  condemnation  has  had  its  reign ;  it  is  commen- 
surate only  with  human  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  in- 
tolerance. ■\TTien  the  Almighty,  therefore,  begins  to 
destroy  this  temporary  system  of  intellectual  infatuation, 
he  simply  raises  up  a  negative  to  batter  and  destroy  the 
old  positive,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  7iew  positive  and 
new  negative  in  friendly  union.  This  negative  is  infide- 
hty,  God's  battle-axe  and  weapon  of  war,  with  which  he 
breaks  down  and  destroys  the  old  rotten  system  of  Anti- 
christ, and  then  throws  the  weapon  aside  as  a  piece  of 
useless  old  iron,  which  has  no  life,  action,  or  system 
within  it.  \Thile  this  weapon  is  at  work,  however,  bat- 
tering, and  besieging,  and  levelling  the  old  Jerasalem  of 
the  saints,  and  bringing  all  its  doctrines,  its  forms,  and 
ceremonies  into  public  odium,  the  spirit  of  revelation  is 
slowly  and  gradually  rising  up  out  of  the  dead  letter  of  the 
word,  and  revealing  the  naked  truth  to  a  few  minds  who 
are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  preparetl  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion,  which  shall  embrace 
all  the  hope,  the  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  ardour  of  the 
old,  along  with  the  liberality  and  universal  toleration 
which  is  advocated  by  the  infidel  party  without  the  spirit 
to  manifest  it  either  in  words  or  actions. 

This  is  the  simple  process  of  universal  Providence,  in- 
telligible, when  pointed  out,  to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  yet 
unknown  even  to  the  greatest  divines,  philosophers,  po- 
liticians, or  liberals  of  the  present  generation;  not- 
withstanding, they  are  all  working  in  the  good  cause 
with  a  bandage  on  their  eyes.  The  clergy  are  ruining 
their  own  cause  by  their  folly ;  the  philosophers  are  has- 
tening on  univcrsalism  by  their  discoveries;  the  politicians 
are  paving  the  way  by  removing  many  minor  obstructions, 
and  the  liberals  by  breaking,  and  battering,  and  beating 
down  indiscriminately  all  standing  systems,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

The  work  of  God  is  developing  itself  to  the  liberal  and 
enquiring  mind.  The  spirit  of  revelation  is  peeping  out 
from  behind  the  curtain  of  mysticism  ;  the  hopes  of  faith 
are  becoming  more  and  more  plausible  and  intelligible  by 
being  divested  of  their  diabolical  cruelty  and  partiality  ; 
and  the  dawn  of  that  happy  era,  foretold  so  long  ago, 
and  anticipated  with  such  ardent  hope  by  the  faithful  of 
former  generations,  is  now  fairly  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
both  believer  and  infidel.  Nothing  now  can  prevent  the 
full  realization  of  the  promises  and  the  plan  of  human 
redemption  ;  such  redemption  as  will  include  the  species. 
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and  declare  the  Divinity  to  be  no  respecter  of  persone, 
nor  such  a  timple  old  fool  as  to  bestow  the  blessings  of 
salration  on  priests  and  their  contentious  and  illiberal 
followers  only,  but  the  God  who  has  promised  that  all 
men  shall  see  his  salvation  and  his  glory. 

This  fact  is  now  evident  to  unaided  reason ;  but 
when  it  is  confirmed  by  revelation,  and  the  two  join 
hands  upon  a  point  of  dispute  on  which  they  have  long 
appeared  to  be  at  irreconciieable  variance,  and  when  this 
union  is  corroborated  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  which 
are  all  reducing  the  knowledge  of  Nature  to  such  univer- 
sal principles  as  fully  accord  with  tlie  witole  mystwy  of 
Revelation  and  Providence,  wliat  a  new  field  of  study 
and  of  atlmiration  is  opened  up  !  What  a  splendid  pe- 
destal of  faith  and  of  hope  is  reared  upon  a  foundation 
which  includes  the  universe  itself,  and  against  which  not 
even  a  breath  can  blow,  or  a  storm  can  beat,  which  will 
not  increase  its  beauty  and  stability  1 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

OS  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

I-BTTKR  VU. 

U  tliAt  the  decert  were  my  direlling-pUce, 
With  one  fair  cpirit  for  my  miaister ; 

That  I  might  all  forget  tke  Iwi—  raca* 

And,  liaiing  no  one,  love  but  only  her  '.—•THOU. 

I  Muar  OBCe  raore  turn  tny  regard  to  love.  I  confeu  it 
is  «  favourite  subject  of  mine,  and  io  parting  from  it  I 
an  like  to  faim  wko  leaves  bis  native  land.  As  Jong  as 
'  4he  VVMsl  i»  in  aight  of  land  he  cannot  leave  the  deck  ; 
^taltelinwed  bynagnetical  altractiMi  to  stand  and  to  look 
-vMSk  Ae  curve  of  the  main  deprivca  him  of  the  last  faint 
OTidhieaof  the  beloved  shore 

SThaw  are  several  of  my  readers  wiio,  mialcU  by  aomc 
jg»oili«ioani>£;  but  puny -brained, philosophers,  tliink  that 
tove  ia^ttt  an  artificial  ]tlant,  and  not  to  be  found  in  hu- 
man luftare.  They  fancy,  tbat  in  a  more  rational  atate 
of  society  (that  word  "  rational"  is  here  a  very  queer  one) 
there  will  be  notliing  of  that  mystioal  la«e  thatiengendcrs 
jealousy  and  other  passions,  but  all  will  proceed  gently 
like  milk-and-water.  "Well,  bred  peqplc  do  not  quarrel," 
'•aid  one  of  these  wise  masters  of  Israel  to  me,  *'  about  the 
«gliM8  of  meat  that  the  carver  plaeas  lUpon  their  plates  ; 
'idiey  donot  grow  mad  when  they  oannot  get  the  favouzite 
dish.  When  we  have  better  anangnncnts,  the  same  .will 
'happen  witli  the  affections  among  die  oppoaite aex."  >In- 
■d«ed,  when  I  hear  such  nonaeuse  spoken,  men's  uiiods 
>«re  to  me  like  musical  instrumenta  oat  of  tune.  Happily 
'NatOTc  has  taken  care  that  such  a  change  shall  never 
>%ke  place.  If  it  was  poasiUe,  mankind  would  return  to 
«>«taCeiof  primitive  brutality. 

Lore  is,  like  the'  fine  <arts,  the  finest  aud  last,produc> 
tion  of  Nature.  Nature  first  produces  the  rougii  mate- 
trials,  eartli  and  miaerals ;  then  the  more  sensitive  plants; 
'  lastly,  the  most  perfect  organization.  The  same  iiue  of 
ipfOigrMfeiTeBeis  is  found  in  mankind.  The  human  race 
fflttt  tppiarain-a  state  of  animalism  ;  their  wants  are  the 
Yncrc  neoM«anes4>f  life.  Men  tlien  live  like  herds  of 
'  cattle.  By^agMeathis  animaliHn gives-way  to  humanity; 
•  «he  useful  takes  <«he  fdace  of  the .  necaaaary.    Mankind 


progresses  still ;  the  beautiful  and  the  honest  become  the 
standard  of  civihzation.  As  the  flower  is  the  last  and 
finest  development  of  the  plant,  fine  arts  and  love  are  tha 
finest  development  of  mankind. 

But  as  the  finest  flower  has  the  finest  texture,  and  tha 
best  organized  animal  is  the  most  subject  to  disease,  in 
tlie  same  way  tlie  finest  development  of  human  sensibv. 
Uty  is  most  Uable  to  mental  disorders. 

Love  being  the  centre  of  human  animalism,  it  embraces 
both  the  right  and  the  left,  the  positive  and  tlie  n^ative, 
the  sensitive  aud  tlie  vegetative  system.  A  mental  tii^~ 
order  arising  from  love  affects,  or  may  affect,  all  tluree 
systems  of  our  organic  frame.  There  is  certainly  a  Ipve 
above  this  love,  as  tliere  is  one  indivisible  spirit  above  the 
spirit  which  is  tlie  positive  pole  of  matter,  which  love  is 
also  above  disease.  But  I  am  8{>eaking  as  a  pliiiosophi- 
cal  physician,  aud  {  treat  of  love  as  tke  nnost  p^t^nf.  pf 
our  human  affections. 

The  diseases  of  the  miiul  ariai^g  from  this  centre  mtwt 
also  be  cured  witli  a  power  proeec<ling  from  a  correspond- 
ing oentre.  Love  must  be  cured  by  love  ;  yet  the  loye 
which  will  cure  a  diaeaac  mi^st  draw  its  magical  power 
from  that  love  which  is  abore  disfcase.  In  this  sen^e,  if 
practical  Vfta9£  be  wanting,  we  may  conviuce  ourselvesof 
the  trutli  of  tlie  Scripture,  that  "  had  1  all  knowledge, 
and  could  apaak  with  the  tongues  of  augels,  yet  withoiit 
charity  I  were  nothing." 

4ad  ferre  it  ia  nT<w»ry  to  observe,  that  jth?  inost 
powoful  iaflMUMe  Af  uu^uetism  must  also  proQCfd  /com 
the  Mme  «tcnpl  centre.  The  magnetic  action  de^tends 
on  the  eencontxatiou  of  the  will ;  but  the  individual  will 
ia  oeryeiesB  unless  identified  with  the  eternal  .will,  of 
which  it  is  but  an  inatruraent.  Tills  mU,  .^  an  active 
principle,  produces  a  reaction,  establishes  a  spiritual 
afiinity,  aud  bogetsim  intellectual  o&apring.  This  spiri- 
tual afiiuity  is  the  healing  principle  thy  which  the  cure  ia 
begotten.  Among  the  many  diseases  of  the  mind  pi^- 
.duced  by  love,  there  is  none  so  singular  as  that  .which 
^occurs  in  some  individuahs,  who  in  all  respects  seem  to 
poaaeas  aouud  j\i  ition,  a  healthy 

bodily  cQQstitutii'  iig,  the  charac- 

ters of  jratiQnality,.aud  yet  in  iK4iU«^. points  are  absolutely 
inaanc. 

I  have  often  coniiarod  theni  to  a  harpsichord,  in 
which  all  is  perfect  iMmtoiu  high  key.  You  can  pVy 
the  instrument  !>  vrjthout  .perceiving  ,the 

defect;  butif,  u:;..,.. ;..;,  _,uu  touch  upon  the  ill-fated 

key,  it  jars,  and  a  sudden  .discord  destroys  the  maglfal 
effect  of  tlie  most  eqcUan ting  tunc.  Asjoften  as.I  wit- 
nesatyl  an<hii)¥Uncea  of  partial  insanity  I  was  over, 
whelmed  with  lad  melancholy.  The  im^ge  of  God 
seemed  one  transfiovmcd  by  aa/ne  diarm  into  a  disgusting 
caricature:  no  wonder  if,  in  darker  ages,  such  beings 
were  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  -evil  spirits  ! 

Once  I  travelled  with  two  ladies,  motlierand  daughter, 
the  second  of  whom  appeared  perfectly  sound  in  mind 
and  body.  One  evening,  on  entering  the  dining-room, 
the  young  lady  gave  a  sbci^k,  and  fell  to  the  gxou^d  ;  I 
< relieved  hcr»  and  le<l  her  to  thQsofa;  slie  began  to,  talk 
inoeaaantly-the  most  inconsistent  and  even  iudelif^te 
Bonscaae ;  she  sang,  showhiatJed,  <<he  cried,  iiif  turns  ;,^he 
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tore  her  hair ;  all  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning.  The 
mother  wished  her  to  be  carried  by  force  into  the  bed- 
room ;  and  told  me  that  lier  daughter  had  formed  a  fatal 
connexion  with  a  military  gentleman,  who  had  forsaken 
her,  and  thus  caused  her  insanity.  This  state,  however, 
was  transitory  ;  she  could  remain  in  her  senses  for  several 
weeks,  after  which  the  disease  broke  out  on  a  sudden  by 
fits  and  starts,  without  any  apparent  external  excitement. 
I  persuaded  the  mother  not  to  use  any  violent  means, 
but  let  her  talk  and  rave  at  pleasure.  My  advice  was 
followed,  and,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  the  young  lady 
sank  exhausted  upon  the  sofa.  Whilst  in  this  state  of 
insensibility  she  was  carried  into  her  bed-room ;  the  next 
day  an  extreme  debility  followed  the  paroxysm  of  raving, 
during  which  period  1  lent  her  the  assistance  of  a  brother. 
The  third  day  she  got  better,  but  had  the  tormenting  re- 
collection of  her  fit  of  insanity.  I  resumed  my  usual 
polite  behaviour,  without  taking  any  notice  of  lier  dis- 
tressed state  of  mind.  This  conduct  awokeher  confidence; 
she  first  began  to  speak  of  her  disease,  and  to  ask  me 
whether  I  knew  of  any  remedy;  for  surely,  said  she,  you 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  these  disorders  ;  I  know  all 
you  have  said  and  done  during  my  illness ;  your  ad- 
vice had  saved  me  many  a  day  of  mental  derangement. 
I  promised  her  to  do  what  I  could,  and  proposed  to  her 
mother  to  stop  at  the  next  country  town,  where  I  resided, 
and  to  try  an  experiment. 

My  great  endeavour  was  now  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
*Vtfie  cause  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  madness.     I  ascer- 
^,  tained  that  they  were  not  owing  to  any  internal  physical 
/cause.      It  was  the  voice  or  the  figure  of  somebody  that 
resembled  her  gay  Lothario,  that  produced  this  effect. 
,  As  soon  as  she  heard  a  voice  which  resembled  his,  or  saw 
a  man  that  bore  resemblance  to  him,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  kind  of  con^nllsive  fit,  that  ended  in  mad- 
ness.    I  advised  the  mother  to  take  a  solitary  country- 
house,  where  the  young  lady,  for  six  months,  should  not 
receive  any  visitors  but  female  friends.     I  visited  them 
daily ;  and  having  discovered  in  my  patient  a  taste  for 
scientific  pursuits,  I  said  that,  without  mathematical  in- 
struction, she  could  never  comprehend  anything.  I  worked 
so  much  upon  her  mind  that  she  began  to  study  geometry, 
trigonometry,  algebra,  and  astronomy.     These  studies 
were  varied  by  botanical  excursions,  and  gardening.     In 
less  than  one  year  she  was  perfectly  restored.     Four  years 
after,  I  saw  her  on  my  journey  to  England,  in  full  health, 
married,  and  in  good  spirits.      With  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  doses  of  oxide  of  zinc,  to  cure  the  nervous  fits, 
no  other  medicines  were  employed. 
^  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

a-  TO  QUIZZICUS. 

'*  Multa  fero,  ut  pUceam  genus  irritabile  Vatum, 

Cum  scribo."  i/w.  2,  Ep.  11,  v.  102. 

I  can  be  gentle,  like  a  lamb,  to  please 
The  ticklish  taste  of  poets,  whilst  I  write. 

I  AM  fond  of  squibs ;  wit  is  like  elastic  gas,  it  escapes 

through  the  safety-valve  of  the  poet's  lips,  and  tickles 

the  nostrils  of  the  by-standers.    As  for  your  poetical  lore, 

'"  iny  good  Quizzicus,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.     You 


may  transform  the  Alpine  into  an  Alpus,  or  even  into  an 
Alp ;  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  at  my  be 
and  t;  and  chaff,  and  champ,  and  chatter  about  the  solar 
and  lunar  plexus,  and  the  three  systems  of  our  organic 
frame;  I'll  laugh  with  you:  but  when  you  alight  from 
your  P^asus,  and  in  plain,  plump  terras,  you  tell  me,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  that  the  mathematical  signs  which 
I  use  to  typify  the  law  of  bipolarity  smell  a  little  of 
marvellous  =  quackery,  then  I  must,  with  all  due  sub- 
mission, turn  the  tables  against  Quizzicus. 

^Vhat !  can  a  critic  in  the  nineteenth  century  accuse  a 
man  of  quackery,  because  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  a 
new  science  with  forms  and  types  taken  from  the  only 
s«ience  which,  by  its  self-evidence,  has  created  a  language 
which  is  universally  understood  by  men  of  all  nations  of 
the  globe  ?  Surely,  if  I  addressed  savages,  I  should  fear 
that  +  and  —  might  be  taken  for  magic  signs;  but  in 
Iiondon,  where  the  very  element  of  life  is  calculation, 
there  is  none  but  a  poet  who  would  acknowledge  himself 
unacquainted  with  the  touchstone  of  sound  reasoning. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  be  alarmed  at  those  simple  ma- 
thematical forms  censured  by  the  poet,  he  would  be 
incapable  of  understanding  the  very  elements  of  the  new 
doctrine.  All  my  principles,  all  my  arguments,  whether 
logical  or  physiological,  are  deductions  of  the  first 
equation. 

But  perhaps  Quizzicus  has  found  out  some  language 
more  self-evident  and  universal  than  the  mathematical; 
perhaps,  (*'  We've  seen  strange  doings  in  this  age  of 
wonders,")  he  rejects  mathematics  altogether,  as  a  futile 
invention  of  the  learned  ignorants  of  the  old  world ;  and 
in  this  case  we  challenge  him  to  present  to  the  public  his 
important  discovery.  But  I,  "  who  have  quaff'd  so 
deeply,  may  without  presumption  claim  the  privilege," 
until  a  better  language  be  adopted,  to  employ  the  math«- 
matical  one,  as  the  least  unequivocal  one,  to  explain  that 
science  which  strives  to  benefit  mankind. — I  remain.  Sir, 
yours,  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

TO  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Edinburgh,  28rd  April,  1835. 
Sir, — The  theory  of  animal  magnetism,  or  tellurism,  as 
you  term  it,  in  connection  with  my  other  favourite  studies, 
metaphysics  and  physiology,  has  exclusively  occupied 
my  most  zealous  attention  ever  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading,  in  Tail's  Magazine,  a  review  of  the  report  on 
that  subject,  made  by  certain  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  translated  by  J. 
C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  of  subsequently 
reading  that  translation  itself,  together  with  the  long  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  C;  and  the  deep  interest  which  I  take 
in  the  subject  has,  for  various  reasons,  been  of  late  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  perusal  of  your  very  excellent  and 
philosophic  letters  in  the  Shepherd. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  either  to  treat  of  your 
very  remarkable  theorems  regarding  time,  space,  relative 
and  absolute  existence,  religion,  &c.,  the  evident  effu- 
sions of  a  mind  advanced  before  the  philosophers  of  the 
age ;  or  to  allude  to  my  own  opinions,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, modified,  as  they  are,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  the  great  modern  revelation  ;  all  this  I  reserve 
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to  another  occasion.  Meantime,  my  object  in  thus  ven- 
turing to  address  you  now,  is  Eliorlly  this  : — There  is  a 
single  point  connected  with  the  magnctical  operation  as  to 
which  I  have  failed  to  obtain  the  full  information  I  would 
wish  from  any  of  the  sources  hitherto  opened  to  me ;  and, 
as  you  are  an  experienced  practical  magnetiser,  I  have 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  thus,  I  hope,  afforde<l 
me,  of  satisfying  myself  on  this  point,  by  now  requesting 
tliat  you  will  so  far  oblige  me,  though  a  stranger  to  you, 
as  to  honour  my  present  letter  with  an  answer,  however 
short,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  have  got  the  fullest  information  regarding  what  may 
be,  in  the  meantime,  termed  the  positive  pole  of  magnetic 
operation,  the  method  of  operating  on  the  patient  to  the 

{>roduction  of  the  positive  ma^etic  effects,  and  particu- 
arly,  I  mean,  to  the  production  of  somnarabuUsm  ;  and 
I  have  availed  myself  of  that  information  theoretically 
(for  I  do  not  intend,  and  would  not  attemnt,  at  present, 
to  practise  magnetically  on  anyone,  althougn  I  have  given 
the  rules  for  so  doing  my  best  consideration  in  an  ex- 
planatory point  of  view).  AVhat  I  now  require  is  equally 
full  information  regarding  the  n^ative  pole,  and  parti- 
cularly the  method  of  restoring  the  patient  from  somnam- 
bulism, if  anv  such  method  b«  necessary. 

The  telluric  or  nocturnal  life  is  at  present  subordinate 
to  the  solar  or  diurnal  life ;  hence,  though  powerful 
psychological  and  physical  means  be  necessary  to  put  a 
patient  into  the  state  of  clairvoyance,  I  think  it  philoso- 
phical to  suppose  tliat  the  natural  tendency  of  tlic  diurnal 
or  solar  life  to  supremacy  will  l)e  sufficient  to  restore  the 
balance,  or  awaken  the  patient  again  in  a  very  short  time, 
in  a  few  minutes  perhaps,  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  hours, 
without  any  such  psychological  or  physical  means  as  are 
necessary  to  develop  or  produce  the  state  of  clairvoyance; 
t)ecau8e  life  has  at  present  far  less  inclination  to  lean 
upon  its  telluric,  than  upon  its  solar  term.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  know  whether  1  be  perfectly  right  in  so  think, 
ing ;  and  there  are  apparently  conflicting  facts,  which  leave 
mc  quite  undecided  as  to  this  matter.  For  instance,  in 
your  very  interesting  letters,  you  mention  that  a  high 
somnairibulist  stated  "  that  she  would  sleep  thirty-three 
minutes  longer."  Of  course  I  understand  from  this  tliat 
she  would,  and  accordingly  did,  awake  in  thirty-three 
minutes,  naturally  of  her  own  accord,  or  without  mag- 
netic influences  at  all.  But  in  the  report  above  alluded 
to  tliere  is  a  case  presented  wherein  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, to  the  investigation  then  going  on,  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  asleep  for  several  days.  He  was  accord- 
ingly somnambulised  b^  the  magnctiser,  and  after  the 
expiry  of  the  time  appointed,  he  was  found  by  the  com- 
misfioners  still  asleep  since  tlic  date  when  he  had  been 
somnambulised  in  their  presence.  Now,  unless  it  was  by 
repeated  i-flbrts  of  the  magnetiscr  during  the  course  of 
that  time,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  commissioners, 
that  the  patient  was  kept  asleep  so  long,  I  can  onlv  con- 
clude that,  in  this  case,  the  night  life  liad  held  the  su- 
premacy, almost  uninterruptedly,  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  that  a  psychical  and  pliysical  operation  would  have 
been  as  necessary  during  that  time  to  awaken  this  patient 
from  somnambulism  as  it  was  to  the  putting  him  into 
that  state. 

The  fact,  however,  that  little  or  no  mention  is  made, 
either  by  you  or  by  the  French  commissioners,  of  any 
artiBcial  means  of  unsomnambulising  the  patients,  leads 
mc  to  think  that  the  powers  of  man's  constitution  are  be- 
coming so  biased  towards  day  life  that  positive  mag- 
netization in  the  production  of  somnambulism,  mav 
ver^  properly  be  compared  to  throwing  a  ball  up-hill, 
which  is  sure  to  come  quickly  down  again  ;  and  that,  in 


fact,  the  magnetiser  perhaps  requires  to  use  as  repeated 
efforts  of  his  will,  and,  it  may  be,  of  manipulatiou  also, 
to  keep  (particularly  new^  somnambulists  from  coming 
down  again  (from  awakening)  as  the  thrower  of  the  ball 
up-hill  would,  to  keep  it  from  instantly  returning. 

That,  during  the  sleep  of  the  somnambulist,  no  such 
means  as  are  used  to  arouse  an  ordinary  sleeper  will 
suffice  to  awaken  him  is  evident,  because  the  loudest 
sounds,  the  most  pungent  otlours,  and  the  most  severe  la- 
cerations of  the  flesh,  are  insufficient  to  do  so  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  magnetisers  have  evidently  the  certain  power 
of  awakening  the  somnambulist  artiflcially,  and  at  any 
moment,  there  must  be  magnetic  processes,  psychological 
or  physical,  or  both,  by  which  this  is  accomplished. 
Pray,  what  are  these  processes  ? 

The  will  and  intention  of  the  magnetiser  must,  of 
course,  be  requisite ;  but  there  must  also  be  physical  pro- 
ceiises.  In  short,  I  wi&Ii  to  know,  amongst  other  methoils, 
whether  manipulation  from  the  extremities  upwards 
(which,  I  think,  you  term  the  negative  stroke,  and  which 
is  counteractive  to  the  pro<Iuction  of  clairvoyance,  and, 
instead  of  tliat  ^tate,  sometimes  causes  convulsion,  fits, 
&c.,  in  the  waking  patient,)  be  capable  of  vigilizing  the 
somnambulist,  since  it  seems  to  be  reversely  incapable  of 
'  somnambulizing  the  vigilant } 

Exciting  and  calming  strokes  I  understand  to  be  up- 
wards and  downwards—negative  and  poi^itive  strokes ; 
now  it  seems  to  look  well  in  theory  to  suppose  that  as  the 
calming  (<lownwanls — positive)  strokes  protluce  magnetic 
sleep  from  vigilance,  so  the  exciting  (upwards — negative) 
itrolces  produce  vigilance  from  magnetic  sleep ;  but  such 
theory  may  perhaps  widely  vary  from  practice. 

If  I  be  correct  in  all  my  suppositious,  a  very  few  words 
from  you  in  answer  would  be  sufficient ;  but,  if  incorrect, 
I  would  highly  esteem  any  few  observations,  by  way  of 
correction,  with  which  you  could  spare  enough  of  time,  at 
present,  to  favour  me. — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  very  sincerely 
and  respectfully,  J.  D. 

P.  S.  From  how  many  minutes  to  how  many  hours  do 
somnambulists  sleep  after  the  magnetiaer's  influence  is 
witltdrawn  ?  and  is  their  sleep  under  such  circumstances 
still  somnambulism .''  or  how  soon  do  tliey  generally  sink, 
or  rather  rise,  into  onlinary  sleep,  capable  of  being  cut 
short  by  ordiiury  means,  after  tlie  magnetiser's  influence 
is  withdrawn .'  Further,  do  they  generally  sleep  the 
longer,  the  deeper  the  somnambulism  is,  or  the  shorter  .*  or 
is  there  any  observed  (Ufference  at  all  .^ 

Shame  for  using  so  much  liberty  with  a  stranger  almost 
prevents  me  from  adding — Could  you  tell  me,  in  two  or 
three  words,  how  Pythagoras  proiluced  clairvoyance  or 
ccstacy  in  and  by  himself,  as  I  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
this  information  easily  at  present  ? 


The  Alpine  Philosopher  having  communicated  the 
above  to  a  friend,  it  elicite«I  the  following  questions: 

Should  not  the  horizontal  position  at  night  be  taken 
into  consideration,  when  the  nocturnal  side,  or  pole,  is 
considered? 

Is  not  man's  upright  position  unfavourable  to  him 
when  he  is  indisposed? 

Do  not  the  fluids  circulate  better  when  man  is  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position,  than  when  he  is  in  an  upright  one? 

As  it  is  the  centre  that  regulates  the  circumference,  our 
business  is  to  see  how  the  patient  stands  towards  it  in 
his  will  ? 

The  patient's  relationship  to  the  centre  should  be  con. 
sidered  as  well  as  the  form :  the  disorder  is  in  the  mind. 
The  healing  power  is  in  the  patient,  if  the  roagnetizer 
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ran  awaken  it;  the  clapper  is  in  the  "beD,  if  the  hand 
can  but  put  it  into  oscillation;  the  healing  power  is  more 
magical  than  magnetical.  The  operator  is  more  a  ma- 
gician than  a  physician. 

Why  is  the  telluric  side  subordinated  to  the  solar  side? 

For  what  end  does  the  centre  do  this  ? 

Ought  we  not  to  declare  that  the  centre  at  all  times 
rules  the  night  form  bs  well  as  the  day  form,  for  it  is 
our  purpose  ? 

Does  not  the  centre,  in  its  workmg  the  night  form  as 
•well  as  the  day  form,  intend  a  purpose  that  is  beyond 
ihe  faculties  ? 

Has  not  the  natural  centre  a  divine  centre  for  its  model? 

Does  the  magnetizer  do  any  thing  more  than  prepare 
the  patient  to  be  acted  on  by  the  centre's  centre  ? 

Can  the  magnetizer 's  operation  be  any  thing  liigher 
than  a  positive,  or  removal  of  obstructions  ? 

Is  not  the  whole  work  a  central  work,  higher  than 
either  the  positive  or  negative? 

Are  not  both  positive  and  negative  subordinate  to  the 
centre  ? 

Does  not  the  centre  act  antecedently,  and  the  positive 
and  negative  subsequently  ? 

If  the  somnambulic  state  be  from  the  centre,  will  not 
the  recession  of  the  centre  be  enough  to  let  the  awaken- 
ing state  return  again  ? 

Is  not  the  somnambulic  state  a  higher  state  than  sleep; 
and  is  not  sleep  a  higher  or  more  divine  state  than  tne 
vigilant? 

Whatever  artificial  means  that  areusedto  unsoninam- 
bulize,  must  only  be  preparatory,  «6  ihe  centre  must 
account  for  all. 

The  calming  or  the  exciting  strokes  can  only  be  pre- 
paratory, let  the  appearances  seem  to  be  otherwise  or  not. 

Is  it  not  the  centre  that  bums  out  the  evil  cause  when 
the  magnetizer,  by  an  intense  power,  inverts  the  cause 
into  the  fiery  furnace,  or  centre  ? 

Are  not  all  cures  performed  by  the  centre  burning  out 
the  cause,  when  the  cause  is  by  ^  strong  will  kept  long 
enough  at  this  holy  fire? 

Does  not  the  magnetizer 's  will  invert  the  cause,  and 
separate  it  from  the  effect,  and  hold  it  in  an  attitude  to 
be  burnt  up  ? 

Must  not  the  cause  be  separated  from  the  effect  and 
inverted,  before  the  burning  centre  can  get  at  it  to  over- 
come it  ? 

Does  not  the  central  love  act  as  a  fire,  and,  by  btimirig, 
^ange  all  substances  into  prolific  love  substances? 

The  centre  brings  about  a  functional  acrfon  and  re- 
action in  the  mind,  as  well  as  an  orgttnic  actioh  and  re- 
action in  the  body. 

The  centre,  when  certain  faculties  are  stirred  deep 
enough,  brings  them  into  activity,  and  produces  results. 

The  centre,  by  the  will,  as  a  functionary,  operates 
functionally ;  and  these  functional  operations  are  called 
by  various  names — ^hope,  fear,  pain,  pleasure,' happiness, 
misery. 

The  deeper  the  raagnetizeir's  will  is,  the  easier  il  is  for 
him  to  divorce  the  cause  from  the  effect,  and  give  it  up 
*0  be  consumed  by  the  central  flame^— the  iboos  within 

tne  sou».  1  j>         . 

If  the  cause  be  not  drawn  to  the  central  fire  to  be  con- 
sumed, it  remains  in  the  spiritual  constitution,  and  pro- 
duces effects  in  the  body. 

Is  not  the  positive  good  of  the  superior  system  acted 
against  the  negative  evil  of  the  inferior  system  ;  and  the 
negative  good  of  the  inferior  system  against  the  positive 
evil  of  the  superior  system? 


SINGULAR  DREAM. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  dreaming  is  rather  a  curious  one 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  phrenology  is 
the  only  system  which  affords  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  nature  tmd  origin  of  dreams,  the  following  narrative 
may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  as  an  ex- 
smple  of  considerable  activity  of  some  of  the  rntellectual 
faculties  eo-existing  with  the  complete  inactivity,  or 
sleep,  of  most  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments.  The 
whole  occurrences  were  as  distinctly  impressed  on  me  as 
if  I  hadheen  entirely  awake. 

In  the  dream  referred  to,  I  was  standing  in  St.  Taul's 
Chnrch-jTird,  when  a  funeral  procession,  consisting  of  a 
magnificent  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  preceded  by  a 
great  number  of  mutes,  and  followed  by  an  immense 
train  of  carriages,  slowly  approached  from  Ludgate-hill, 
and  made  its  way  towards  the  entrance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Cathedral.  A  dense  crowd  was  looking  on,  and  I 
was  given  to  understand  tlvat  the  deceased  was  a  man 
universally  known,  and  distinguished  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  the  lustre  lie 
had  shed  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  I  could 
not  discover  his  name.  On  arriving  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  gate,  the  procession  stopjied,  and  presently 
Lord  Nelson  stepped  forward  from  beside  me,  dressed  in 
liis  Admiral's  uniform,  and,  with  a  respectful  inclination 
of  his  head,  as  a  mark  of  profound  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased,  stated  to  him  that  he  had  left  his 
own  tomb,  and  come  to  do  him  the  honours  of  the  funeral 
vault,  and  receive  him  amongst  the  other  great  men  al- 
ready buried  there.  The  recently  deceased,  who,  strangely 
enough^  was  not  in  his  coffin,  but  stood  near  us,  received 
<his  piece  of  attention  courteously  and  gracioujfly,  and 
signified  how  much  he  was  pleased  to  put  himself  tmder 
his  Lordship's  guidance  in  this  hitherto  untried  scene. 

After  a  short  pause.  Lord  Nelson,  perceiving  the  crowd 
looking  eagerly  on  for  the  completion  of  the  ceremony, 
remarked  to  his  guest  that  he  must  now  take  his  place  iti 
his  coffin,  and  be  carried  forward  in  the  splendid  official 
hearse  prepared  for  the  occasion.  His  Lordship  then  or- 
dered the  richly- ornamented  coffin  to  be  brought  forward, 
and  said,  that  as  he  was  now  accustomed  to  the  thing, 
he  would  show  his  friend  how  to  place  himpelf,  which  he 
accordingly  did  by  laving  himself  in  it  at  full  length,  and 
carefully  pulling  a  folded  covering  over  his  body.  He 
then  got  out,  and  the  deceased  i)laced  himself  exactly  as 
directed,  on  which  his  Lordship  made  a  signal  to  lift  the 
coffin  into  the  hearse  and  move  on.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  we  then  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral — I  walking 
famiharly  aLmgside  of  his  Lordship,  without  ever  won- 
dering how  I  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  or  per- 
ceiving anything  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  for  many  years  rising  from  his  grave, 
still  dead,  and,  in  the  character  of  a  dead  man,  doing  the 
funeral  honours  to  another  dead  man.  I  never  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  Nelson  was  alive;  but,  on  th'e 
contrary,  was  conscious  that  a  long  interval  bad  elapsed 
since  his  death,  and  saw  distinctly  the  glazed  eye  and 
cold  dull  features  so  characteristic  of  death  :  and  yet  so 
completely  were  the  feelings  asleep,  that  I  felt  neither 
wonder,  nor  awe,  nor  incongruity,  but  every  thing  seemed 
perfecdy  natural  and  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  indeed  I  waS 
more  at  ease  with  him  than  1  probably  would  have  beeti 
had  I  met  him  in  society  as  a  living  man. 

We  entered  the  church  together,  and  Nelson,  with  re- 
spectful care,  was  ready  to  direct  every  movement,  so  as 
16  make  the  sitaation  of  his  guest  as  little  uiicotttfortable 
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aspesiiiUe.  He  descended  with  him  into  the  vaiilt;  took 
his  leave ;  and  then  adding  that  he  must  now  resume  his 
place  in  his  own  coffin,  was  going  away,  but  immediately 
tiumed  round  and  said,  "  By  the  by,  as  I  am  here  at  any 
rate,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  take  a  look  of  my  head 
bifere  I  go  r"  I  answered  eagerly,  '•'  that  it  would,  as 
tkn  was  an  opportunity  which  might  not  occur  again, 
and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  lost."  We  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  recess  of  a  window  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
li^ht  ;  and  as  he  stood  before  me  with  Ills  sunk  and 
i^iazcd  eye,  dull  leaden  fe&tures,  and  armless  sleeve,  I 
tlj(jught  how  very  like  he  was  to  his  portraits,  and  to  tfje 
wrtx-figure  in  Westminster  Abbey  !  At  this  time,  too, 
truck  me  as  extraordinary,  that  he  who  had  been  so 
dead  should  be  aware  how  much  interest  phrenology 
exciting  now,  when,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  had 
er  been  heard  of;  but  this  was  the  only  thing  ap- 
proaching to  wonder,  or  i)erception  of  iBcoDgruity^  of 
which  I  was  conscious  during  the  whole  time. 

On  looking  attentively  at  the  forehead,  I  was  struck 
with  the  breadth  and  fulness  just  aliove  the  root  of  the 
nose,  where  Individuality  lies ;  and  remarked  to  him 
tliat  his  power  of  observing  what  was  passing  around 
him  must  have  been  peculiarly  acute  and  rapid,  and  that 
I  could  see  many  uses  in  his  profession  to  which  it  was 
applicable,  altliough  I  had  never  before  thought  it  was 
so  necessary,  tie  requested  to  know  exactly  what  was 
comprehended  under  the  term  Individuality;  and  after 
listening  to  the  explanation,  replied,  "  It  %»  quite  true  : 
I  muMt  have  it  bnye—that  wtut  my  forte — /  wot  alvsaya 
quick  M  obeerving."  I  then  noticed  the  great  develop, 
ment  of  Loeality,  Weight,  Size,  and  Form,  told  him  tiie 
qualities  of  mind  which  they  indicated,  and  remarked  on 
tlic  fondness  for  exploring  otlicr  countries,  wliich  aueh  a 
combination  bestowed,  and  the  faciUty  which  it  gave  of 
recollecting  places  and  countries  once  seen.  He  said  this 
also  was  correct,  and  that  he  found  Locality  useful  even 
in  stationing  the  ships  of  his  fleet.  I  proceeued  in  my  exa- 
mination, and  remarked  that  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
tlic  upper  part  of  his  fordiead  more  retreating  than  I  had 
anticipated — denoting  less  power  of  logical  reasoning  and 
systcinatising  than  I  had  conceived  him  to  possess.  He 
bi-gged  I  would  explain  particularly  the  functions  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  ;  and  wlien  I  gave  him  the  usual  ac 
count  of  Causality,  lie  thought  for  a  momeut,  and  replied, 
"  Well,  after  all,  you  are  perhaps  not  fur  wrotig  there  either  : 
J  was  not  remarkable  for  reasoning  potter  ;  ohsrrmtion  and 
thr  other  (jnn/itief  mere  what  I  ametUti  1m."  My  iolerest 
in  the  examination  was  beooming  erary  moneot  more 
intense,  and  my  eye  was  taking  the  direction  of  Firtnnesa, 
an  organ  winch  seemed  to  be  very  largely  developed, 
when,  unfortunately,  tiie  vault-keeper  came  quietly  up, 
and,  tappini^  his  Lordship  on  the  shoulder,  Eaid  all  was 
ready  for  him  down  below,  and  he  would  thank  him  to 
resume  his  place,  as  he  had  not  time  to  wait  longer.  His 
Lordship  at  once  obeyed,  and  bade  me  cood-by,  with  a 
sli;^ht  bow,  but  without  altering  a  single  feature  of  his 
face.  I  then  left  the  church,  thinking  hew  fortunate  I 
had  been  to  be  there  at  such  an  interesting  time,  and 
soon  after  awoke. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  my  dream.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  explain  them,  further  than  by  remarking,  that  they 
exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  activity  of  some  faculties 
co-existing  with  repose  of  others ;  a  circumstance  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  phrenological  principle 
of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  each  of  which  may  be 
active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  The  perfect  recollec- 
tion which  I  had,  not  only  of  Nelson's  lustory,  appear- 
ance, and  death,  and  of  the  localities  of  St.  Paul's  and 


the  aspect  of  its  monuments,  but  also  of  tlie  phrenological 
doctrines  and  their  application  iu  hfe,  formed  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  total  absence  of  every  feeling  of  awe,  in- 
congruity, wonder,  or  disgust,  which,  in  the  waking 
state,  would  have  been  so  strongly  excited.  The  only 
cause  to  which  I  can  ascribe  the  dream,  is  having  pre- 
viously resolved  to  send  to  the  library  for  Southey's  Life 
of  Nelson,  which  I  had  heard  praised  as  an  excellent 
piece  of  biography. — Phrenological  Journal. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN."  ~ 
Nt>.  viir. 
Man  representing  the  physical,  and  woman  the  moral,  it 
is  easy  to  imderstand  why  woman  has  been  subjected  to 
man  in  the  first  stages  of  human  progress,  and  also  how- 
she  necessarily  gains  additional  importance  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  "moral"  of  humanity  is  developed.  But 
many  are  still  of  opinion  that,  when  we  designate  the 
male  by  the  epithet  "  positivp,"  and  apply  the  corre- 
sponding opposite  term  "negative*  to  the  female,  we  con- 
vey the  idea  of  general  inferiority,  or  even  of  insignifi- 
cance, in  respect  to  the  latter.  This  is  a  false  notion, 
arising  from  an  unphilosophical  preference,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority,  or  even  analogy  in  science.  The 
two  extremes  of  Nature  are  equal,  and  both  are  positive 
and  n^ative  to  each  other.  "The  male  is  "  positive"  ia 
respect  to  physical  strength  and  intellectual  strength ; 
but  the  female  is  po&itivc  in  respect  to  physical  beauty, 
and  moral  and  intdlectual  delicacy  and  refinemenL  These 
latter  are  accompHshments,  the  value  of  which  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  mankind.  The  end  and 
aim  of  all  education  is  to  improve  die  looks,  refine  and 
polish  the  manners  of  society.  We  know  from  experience 
and  observation  that  it  has  that  effect.  The  features  of 
the  well-educated  and  influential  class  of  the  community 
are  always,  upon  an  average,  more  handsome  than  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  intellectual  poUsh. 
There  is  a  dignity,  an  ease,  a  repose  and  chastity  of  look, 
about  a  man  who  has  mixed  with  good  society,  which  the 
man  of  humble  life  can  only  assume  by  reading  and  re- 
flection. There  are  a  propriety  of  speech,  an  atikbility  of 
manner ;  in  fine,  a  whole  host  of  social  virtues,  which  if 
they  cannot  be  implanted  by  mere  Lnowletlge,  are  at 
least  developed  in  a  more  vivid  and  fascinating  manner. 
Tbase  form  the  "  moral"  of  education,  and  the  source  of 
an  social  and  domestic  happiness ;  yet  theve,  which  are 
of  the  highest  value,  and  indispensable  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  beauidetUoi  sociahsm,  we  denominate 
"  negative"  in  the  present  or  old  system  of  society.  How 
then  can  we  be  said  to  do  disparagement  to  the  character 
of  woman,  when  we  rank  her  in  the  same  catalogue  widl 
the  highest  order  of  virtues?  If  she  complain  of  this, 
she  oiUy  complains  that  she  has  been  endowed  by  Nature 
with  the  sentimental  and  moral,  and  not  the  physical, 
strengtli  of  constitution. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  asked,  if  woman  represent  the 
moral,  and  the  moral  be  destined  to  govern  the  world, 
must  it  follow  that  the  poUtical  authority  shall  ultimately 
fall  into  the  hands  of  woman }  Nevtr.  Woman  will 
never  rule  politically  ;  for  poUtlcs,  to  the  very  end  of 
time,  are  the  physical  department,  which  does  not  belong 
to  woman.     Moreover  die  moral  government  is  not  a  vi- 
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sible,  but  invisible  government ;  it  has  no  magistrates, 
lawyers,  courts,  or  executioners.  It  has  nothing  but 
opinion,  looks,  words,  and  thoughts,  as  its  administrators. 
These  are  gaining  ground  so  fast  upon  the  poUtical  law 
in  these  latter  days,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
public  are  governed  by  them  alone,  Uving  in  almost  utter 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  reside. 

Then  it  may  be  replied,  "  Woman  gains  no  additional 
authority  by  this  moral  advancement  of  wluch  you  speak." 
If  you  mean  by  authority,  a  right  to  imprison,  to  levy 
armies,  and  dictate  to  constables  and  police  officers,  we 
reply.  None;  but  if  you  mean  by  authority,  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  men,  we 
answer.  Much:  it  increases  daily;  but  man  will  to  aU 
eternity  hold  the  political  sceptre.  Notwithstanding  it 
is  still  true  what  a  prophet  has  said,  that  the  world  can 
never  be  redeemed  until  the  sceptre  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  "  Woman;"  but  the  moral,  not  the  political  sceptre,  is 
meant. 

And  how  can  this  be  done  ?    No  act  of  legislature  can 
do  it,  we  are  certain.     It  must  be  done  by  the  consenta- 
neous improvement  which  will  gradually  take  place  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  education   of  both  men  and 
women,  assisted  by  such  acts  of  the  legislature  as  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  mind,  and  encourage  the 
development  of  the  new  public  character ;  such  as  the 
repeal  of  all  those  laws  which  control  by  physical  punish- 
ments the  expression  of  opinion  upon  political  and  reli- 
gious subjects,  leaving  every  man  to  the  mercy  of  the 
moral  sense  of  the  public,  which   will  always  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  that  is  neces- 
sary for  rational  enquiry.  The  abrogation  of  all  such  laws 
we  would  call  the  commencement  of  a  moral  system ;  or, 
in  the  words  of  mysticism  and  inspiration,   the  reign  of 
the  woman  ;  the  development  of  whose  moral  character 
being  greater  than  that  of  man,  would  always  exercise 
greater  influence  over  moral  doctrines,  and  thus,  in  a  more 
positive  and  active  sense  than  he,  guide  the  reins  of  pub- 
lic morality.   This  female  authority  must  always  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  woman  reads  and  thinks,  and 
her  education  is  calculated  to  foster  the  development  of 
her  reasoning  faculties ;  for  the  reasoning  faculties  in- 
variably refine  the  moral.   Now  woman,  being  more  mo- 
raUzed  by  Nature  than  man,  would  infinitely  surpass  him 
f  her  reasoning  faculties  were  equally  developed.     The 
moral  will  come  of  itself.  Let  her  mind  be  well-informed, 
and  trained  to  useful  and  serious  thinking,  and  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  this  will  be  felt  like  a  refreshing  breeze  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  moral  world. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Parker's  letter,  which  we  have  care- 
fully  read,  although  it  contains  nothing  which  we  have  not 
heard  a  hundred  times  over.  We  cannot  help  his  blind- 
ness,  neither  shall  we  pray  to  the  Lw'd  to  remove  it ;  for 
the  Lord  has  his  own  reasons  for  keeping  him  in  dark- 
ness, and  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  his  plans  of 
providence.  But  if  Mr.  Parker  ctiooses  to  come  to  our 
Lecture  on  Sunday  evening,  and  state  his  objections 
verbally,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  he  may  have 


free  admission  by  giving  Ms  name.     The  passages  which  j 
he  quotes  to  prove  that  God  and  the  Devil  arc  not  one, 
only  confound  himself.     It  jv  needless  for  us  to  multiply 
proofs  of  this  self-evident  fnith,  the  ignorance  of  which 
has  desolated  the  world  with  savage  bigotry  so  long.     We 
need  only  refer  to  the  undeniable  fact,  tluit  the  Sci-iptures  \ 
say  that  God  hardens  the  heart  and  shuts  the  eyes,  and 
that  tfie  Devil  does  the  same.     Turn  it  and  twist  it  as 
you  like,  and  puzsle  yourselves  and  others  by  scholastic 
terms,  and  logical  {rather  illogical)  distinctions,  still  the 
gloomy  fact  is  before  you,  with  tvhich  even  a  child  would 
overturn  all  your  fabric  of  sophistry.     Mr.  Parker  ac- 
cepts our  cJMllenge  to  point  out  a  lie  that  ever  the  Devil 
told,  and  alludes  to  what  fie  said  to  Eve  when  tempting  her 
to  eat  the  fruit—"  Thou  shall  not  surely  die,"  says  the 
tlie  Devil.     "  Was  not  this  a  lie  ?"  says  Mr.  Parker. 
We  allow  him  to  answer  "  yes"  or  "  no  '  for  us  ;  we  care', 
not  which.    If  he  says  "  yes,"  then  Jesus  Christ  must  be\ 
a  liar  also  ;  for  we  are  told  {Mark  v.  39.)  that  when  he 
icas  about  to  raise  a  dead  woman,  he  said  to  those  who  | 
were  weeping  around  her,  "■  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  andt 
weep?  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."     This  is  a 
case  cjcactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Devil  in  the  garden.  ^ 
The  Devil  said,  ye  sluill  not  die  {ye  shall  only  sleep).i 
Christ  said,  she  is  not  dead,  she  only  sleeps.     If  she  was. 
not  dead,  why  boast  of  raising  her  to  life  ?     Nor  is  thisi 
mystical  lie  ^ the  Devil's  a  whit  more  fallacious  than  the\ 
words  of  God— "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shall  die;"' 
tvhich  day  our  Correspondent  would  say  means  a  thou-\ 
sand  years  ;  but  although  he  suffers  God  to  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another,  as  he  did  to  all  the  prophets  and  pro- 
phetesses, us  well  as  to  .loanna  Southcott,  his  liberality 
ujon't  permit  this  liberty  to  his  Satanic  Majesty.     Most 
righteous  judge!  truly,  God  ought  tohe  ashamed  of  his  own 
pretended  friends,  for  they  blaspheme  his  name  sadly  by 
their  awkward  attempts  to  defend  it ! 
We  are  quite  surprised  and  puzzled  at  the  letter  of  a  ladythi^ 
week.     She  tnust  have  sadly  misunderstood  our  meaning, 
or  we  misunderstand  hers.     We  hope,  however,  she  will 
recall  her  words,  and  not  vex  herself  with  trifles. 


Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  m,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

Thb  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lkctcrb 
on  TeUurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  18th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Ihreepence: 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 


Tuesday,  19th  instant,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evemng,  at 
the  lecture  of  the  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Know- 
ledge, 36,  Castle-street,  Oxford-market,  a  gentleman 
from  the  country  wiU  treat  upon  the  subject  of  yarn«i?e- 
what  it  it.     Admittance  for  Visitors,  Sd.     Ladies  free. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


A  System  of  Nature  is  only  another  name  for  religion. 
Every  religion  professes  to  be  a  system  ef  Nature.  An 
Iniiclel  or  an  atheist  cannot  write  a  system  of  Nature,  for 
the  ''  in"  and  the  "  a"  at  the  beginning  of  the  words  are 
pure  negatives,  which  imply  "  no  system ;"  so  that  any 
attempt  to  produce  a  system  of  mechanical  action  in  the 
movements  of  the  universe  would  be  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  to  falbify  his  own  title.  If  he  succeed  in  making 
asystem,  he  is  neither  atheist  nor  infidel ;  and  if  he  don't 
succeed,  he  has  written  no  system. 

Religion  must  be  perfected  some  way  or  another.  Not 
the  religion  of  morals  only  ;  that  is  not  sufficient,  and 
quite  incapable  of  being  organised  without  the  religion  of 
opinion  also.  You  may  just  as  well  try  to  make  a  statue 
of  loose  sand,  as  a  religion,  or  system  of  morals,  or  social 
system,  without  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  system  of 
Providence  in  relation  to  the  education,  and  discipline, 
and  destiny  of  mankind. 

Nay,  although  the  morals  are  the  most  important,  in 
respect  to  their  immediate  effects,  inasmuch  as  it  it  by 
good  or  bad  morals  alone  that  social  happiness  or  misery 
are  produced ;  they  are  the  least  important  as  primary 
agents,  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  are  the  result  of 
faith  or  opinion,  either  liberal  or  illiberal,  kind  or  cruel, 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  mind, 
in  its  views  of  universal  Nature. 

Faith,  or  opinion,  is  the  primary  moving  principle ; 
and  it  roust  be  satisfieil  as  to  the  plans  of  Providence,  or 
mankind  will  remain  as  they  are.  If  a  man  proposes 
to  re-organise  the  system  of  society,  without  having  a 
twofold  system  of  religion,  faith  and  morals,  in  his  own 
mind,  he  proposes  to  do  a  work  for  which  he  is  unquali. 
fied.  He  can  only  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
taken  partial  views  of  Nature,  like  himself;  but  never  to 
the  universalizing  mind.  I  ask  such  a  man  what  parti, 
cular  object  Nature  had  in  view  in  raising  up  the  Jewish 
church,  committing  such  a  curious  revelation  to  paper ; 
giving  it  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  human  mind ; 
giving  it  also  a  progressive  character,  so  as  to  meet  and 
embrace  every  new  discovery  of  science,  and  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  at  the  same  time 
anticipating  still  greater  perfection  as  its  own  destiny, 
and  the  destiny  of  man,  whom  it  accompanies  to  eternity? 
"  I  know  nothing  about  such  things,"  he  replies  ;  "  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  old  stories  ;  we  must  study 
Nature,  and  leave  those  nursery -tales  of  tradition  and 
mysticism."  "Then  we  must  leave  you,"  is  our  reply; 
"  you  profess  to  teach  a  system  of  Nature,  and  are  igno- 


rant of  the  very  elements  of  the  science  of  progress.*^ 
Were  a  man  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  anatomy,  and  a  hearer 
were  to  ask  him,  "  What  is  tlie  use  of  making  the  in-' 
fant's  bones  so  soft  and  tender,  and  his  brain  so  liable  tO' 
injury  ?"  and  the  learned  professor  were  to  reply,  "  Oh, ' 
don't  trouble  yourselves  with  such  vagaries;  these  are  mere 
imaginations,  that  will  lead  you  astray  ;  look  at  the  bones, 
and  the  bones  only  ;  never  think  of  uses,  and  imagine 
'  nothing  that  you  don't  see."  "  Then,"  we  reply,  "  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you  ;  for  seeing  and  hearing  are 
of  no  use  to  us,  except  as  providing  foot!  for  imagination. 
Imagination  is  the  soul,  the  life  of  man.  The  brute  can 
see  the  bone,  and  hear  the  lecture,  as  well  as  we,  perhaps 
better ;  but  it  wants  imagination  to  play  with  the  mate- 
rial, and  create  a  new  world  of  idealism  within  the  mind. 
We  want  not  materialities,  but  spiritualities ;  they  alone 
are  the  true  patents  of  nobility ;  and  we  only  seek  the 
former  because  they  provide  material  for  fabricating  tlie 
latter.  If,  therefore,  you  cannot  feed  our  imagination, 
we  shall  seek  another  teacher :  we  shall  prefer  the  old 
world  with  imagination,  to  the  new  without  it." 

^Vell,  but  suppose  our  supposetl  teacher  were  to  say,' 
in  reply  to  our  first  question,  "Oh,  those  old  religiontf 
are  merely  the  ravings  of  ignorant  and  enthusiastic  minds, 
and  owed  their  success  exclusively  to  accidental  circum^ 
stances,  co-operating  with  superstitious  fears  and  delu- 
sions." "Accidental  circumstances!"  we  reply  ;  "we 
thought  you  uught  a  system  of  Nature ;  and  now  you 
talk  of  a  long  succession  of  Nature's  progress  being  under 
the  operation  of  accidental  circumstances,  without  a  sys- 
tem. This  won't  do  for  us ;  if  you  cannot  give  us  a 
better  answer,  we  must  look  for  information  somewhere 
else."  It  a  poor  way  of  teaching  anatomy,  to  say,  "  Here 
is  a  bone,  gentlemen — a  very  crooketl-looking  thing,  full 
of  knots  and  holes,  and  hollow  within ;  but  I  don't  know 
the  use  of  it.  It  certainly  ought  to  have  been  quite 
straight,  smooth,  and  solid."  This  man  never  studied 
the  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  as  for  the  marrow,  he 
thought  it  a  defect  in  the  system  ;  his  great  object  is  to 
give  solidity  and  beauty  to  the  bones. 

Suppose  our  teacher  moves  one  step  farther,  and  says, 
"  I  believe  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  that  such  delusions  should  be  practised  upon  the 
human  mind,  as  a  substitute  for  that  sound  and  useful 
instruction  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  long  and 
painful  experience."  This  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory, 
and  our  teacher  now  begins  to  be  rational.  But  he  only 
begin*  ;  there  is  something  more  to  be  known  respecting 
this  necessity.  If  it  was  necessary,  then  it  was  right ; 
and  if  it  was  right,  it  was  useful,  leading  to  good  results 
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at  the  time,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  better  results  in 
future,  as  the  root  of  a  new  and  better  system.  If  he 
says  "  Yes"  to  this  ;  then,  we  reply,  the  old  and  the  new 
are  both  one  great  system  of  progression ;  the  one  eontain- 
ing  the  embryo  or  seed  of  the  other,  to  be  ripened  when 
the  mind  is  prepared  by  knowledge  to  develop  it.  If  so, 
then  the  study  of  the  old  and  new  world  are  one  study, 
even  as  the  study  of  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  is  all  in- 
cluded under  botany.  Consequently,  no  doctrine  for 
universal  society  can  give  satisfaction,  which  does  not 
arrange  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  in  systematic  order. 
This  is  neither  infidelity  nor  atheism.  If  he  says  "  No," 
we  leave  him  to  his  own  confusion.  In  fine,  it  is  as  clear 
as  day-light,  that  every  man  who  teaches  a  universal 
doctrine  must  proceed  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  us, 
or  be  loses  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  digging. 

Moreover,  it  is  needless  to  annoy  us  with  such  articles 
of  faith  as  these — "  Man  is  man  is  made  by  a  power  un- 
known," or,  "  The  universe  is  governed  by  a  power  un- 
known ;"  for  we  know  more  about  this  power  than  about 
anything  else.  If  I  ask  the  man  who  talks  so,  "  By  what 
power  is  a  steam-engine  moved  ?"  he  probably  answers, 
*'  By  steam."  Is  this  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  Not  to 
me,  for  I  want  to  know  what  power  it  is  that  makes 
steam  elastic.  This  he  does  not  know  ;  consequently  he 
does  not  know  by  what  power  a  steam-engine  moves. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  watch,  or  any  other  ma- 
chine. In  fine,  if  he  knows  not  God,  he  knows  nothing  ; 
for  God  is  Power.  It  is  mere  trifling,  then,  to  substitute 
Power  for  God,  and  shows  an  imperfection  of  doctrine, 
■which  is  not  universal  or  accommodating  enough  to  em- 
brace the  popular  language  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  we  live ;  and  is  any  man  great  enough  to  make  a 
new  language .''  But  the  principal  objection  against  this 
word  God,  is  tlie  life  tliat  is  in  it.  They  want  a  dead 
power  to  rule  the  universe  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very  wisely 
and  very  appropriately  called  an  ''unknown  power,"  for 
we  defy  any  rational  or  irrational  animal  to  conceive  such 
a  thing ;  it  is  the  last  resource  of  a  desperate  cause,  even 
to  use  such  an  expression.  Power  is  will,  and  we  have 
BO  experience  of  any  other  power;  all  experience  is 
within ;  observation  is  without.  These  are  two  very 
diflferent  things.  We  observe  movements  in  outward 
nature,  without  observing  the  will  that  moves  them,  for 
will  is  not  observable  j  but  we  experience  the  will  that 
moves  our  own  members,  and  that  is  the  only  power  of 
which  we  have  experience.  Consequently  experience 
makes  us  acquainted  with  no  power  but  will;  and  will  is 
not  dead,  but  livirig.  "  And  so,"  says  experience,  "  is  the 
will  of  the  universe,  and  that  is  God."  Twist  and  torture 
your  words  smd  ideas  as  you  may,  we  shall  always  bring 
you  to  this,  which  is  a  demonstrative  fact ;  a  positive, 
and  not  a  negative  like  the  unknown  system. 

And  when  we  have  got  all  this,  what  have  we  got  but 
*'  Faith  ;"  faith  in  God,  faith  in  a  plan  of  Providence, 
faith  in  Jewism,  as  a  part  of  that  plan  ;  faith  in  Christi- 
anity, as  another  part ;  faith  in  Mahometanism,  &c,,  as 
other  portions ;  and  faith  also  in  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  that  plan  to  the  human  mind,  as  it  advances 
from  the  infinite  divisions  and  discords  of  Individualism 
to  the  unity  and  concord  of  Universalism.     Make  a  sys- 


tem without  this  faith,  if  yo«  can  ;  and  with  it  aB  partial 
faith  and  infidelity  become  the   most  absurd  and  con- 
temptible peurilities,  destitute  of  the  very  elementary^ 
principles  of  rationality. 

Yet  this  "  faith"  may  be  called  no  faith,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  faith,  but  knowledge,  reason,  and  analogy.  Hence 
we  have  on  former  occasions  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
destroying  faith ;  that  is,  mere  faith  without  knowledge. 
This  double  style  of  speech  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
our  doctrine,  and  is  intelligible  enough  to  tliose  who  are 
acquainted  [with  its  principles ;  who  not  only  under- 
stand it,  but  see  the  necessity  and  the  beauty  of  it,  as 
tending,  when  generally  employed,  to  acuminate  the 
judgment,  and  establish  in  the  mind  the  indispensible, 
all-important  idea  of  tlxe  double  character  of  Nature, 
without  which,  as  a  compass  to  guide  us,  we  never  can 
arrive  to  any  definite  conclusion  upon  any  moral  or  me- 
taphysical question.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent; 
for  the  one  sense  is  partial,  the  other  universal.  Partial 
faith,  partial  benevolence,  &c.,  are  evil.  Universal  faith, 
universal  benevolence,  are  good.  The  two  are  opposite 
extremes;  the  one,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  old  world;  the 
other,  of  the  world  to  come.  When,  therefore,  we  have 
in  other  writings  spoken  of  faith  disrespectfully,  and  in 
tlie  Shepherd  of  faith  respectfully ;  in  the  one  we  meant 
"  partial  faith,"  in  the  other,  *'  faith  universal." 

Faith  is  the  positive  or  active  principle,  like  life.  Infi- 
delity, atheism,  and  all  similar  chaotic  systems,  if  systems 
they  may  be  called,  are  purely  negative  and  inactive.  We 
therefore  consider  it  indispensible  to  build  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  faith  and  of  universal  life,  because  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  reason  conclusively  from  any  other  premises. 

Consequently,  we  are  not  infidels  :  we  are  full  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity  ;  and  yet  we  are  infidels,  inasmuch 
as  we  reject  and  despise  the  doctrines  of  old  Christianity, 
as  taught  and  enforced  by  the  priests.  We  abhor  all 
partial  and  unjust  systems,  all  prepossessions,  prejudices, 
and  preferences  in  favour  of  individuals ;  consequently, 
we  dislike  the  exclusive  articles  of  old  Christianity,  which 
make  God  a  respecter  of  men's  persons,  in  bestowing  the 
gifts  of  grace  and  salvation  upon  some,  wliilst  he  showers 
down  the  fire  of  his  wrath  upon  others. 

We  divide  the  old  religion  of  the  world  into  two  separate 
departments;  namely,  hope  and  fear.  We  encourage  the 
former  to  the  utmost  longitude  and  latitude  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  The  latter  we  destroy  ;  so  that  by  this  carv- 
ing system  we  become  both  believer  and  infidel  in  one; 
believer,  in  respect  to  all  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
religion  ;  infidel,  in  respect  to  its  fears  and  horrors.  But 
we  do  not  adopt  this  carving  system  merely  because  we 
would  have  it  so,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other;  but  because 
it  has  the  greatest  amount  of  argument  in  its  favour,  both 
from  reason  and  revelation,  Tyhich  .combine  to  demon- 
strate its  truth. 

We  thus  put  a  check  upon  the  prevailing  spirit  of  both 
extremes  ;  upon  faith,  which  goes  to  make  God  a  mon- 
ster, by  his  partiality  and  injustice;  upon  infidelity, 
which  either  denies  the  life  of  God,  or  his  individual  pro-  , 
vidence  and  merciful  intentions  respecting  hvunan  beings.  ] 
We  have  no  intercourse  with  either.  They  are  both  of 
them  gloomy  and  horrific  systems,  degrading  to  God,  and 
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repulsive  to  human  nature ;  systems  from  which  man 
has  always  shrunk,  and  ever  will  shrink,  as  long  as  he 
has  a  mind  to  discriminate  between  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  one  is  horrific  by  its  positive  infliction  of  personal 
•uffering  in  the  inquisition  of  Hell ;  the  other  is  horrific 
ia  its  negative  deprivation  of  aU  personal  pleasure  in  in- 
^vidual  annihilation.  The  two  comprehend  the  sum 
total  of  horror,  beyond  which  the  human  imagination  can 
never  trespass.  We  leave  them  to  their  own  merits,  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world  of  opinion,  by  no  means 
apprehensive  that  either  one  ot  the  other  will  meet  with 
eminent  success.  The  one  will  captivate  the  gloomy,  the 
€KcluKive,  and  the  superstitioos  ;  the  other,  the  liopeless, 
'Cheerless  suicides,  whose  only  immortality  consists  of 
being  converted  after  death  into  worms  or  maggots,  and 
prolonging  tlieir  existence  in  the  shape  of  vermin.  The 
former  may  collect  a  party  by  means  of  its  hopes  and 
fears,  which  form  a  powerful  uniting  principle ;  the  Ut- 
ter can  never  collect  a  party,  for  it  is  the  emblem  and 
personification  of  death,  which  disorganises  and  scatters 
the  elements  which  life  collects. 

Nor  is  it  mere  nominal^  or  what  has  been  called  philo- 
.AOphical  faitii,  alone,  that  we  build  upon.  It  is  a  faitli 
as  strong,  as  active,  as  cooftoUng,  as  any  religioiu  faith  in 
the  history  of  man ;  a  faith  which  dwells  witli  repoaeand 
certainty  uimmi  all  the  promises  of  religion  ;  a  faith  which 
trusts  in  Providence,  both  individual  and  univerFal ; 
which  looks  {oxy{&iA  with  enthusiasm  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hopes  whicli  the  faithful  ia  all  ages  have  entertained  ; 
and  a  faith  which  is  combined  with  the  utmost  degree 
■of  liberality  and  charity  ;  hberality  and  charity  so  gre»t, 
that  if  any  opposite  doctrine  will  show  more,  we  sliall 
abandon  our  own  immediately  in  favour  of  tlie  other. 
What  then  is  it  that  our  doctrine  wants  }  Is  it  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  religion  ?  It  has  them  all  in  perfec- 
tion. Is  it  hberality  and  charity  ?  It  exceeds  all  other 
doctrines  in  these  two  virtues.  Is  it  scientific  demon- 
stration, and  analogy  of  Nature?  These  are  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  in  which  it  is  unrivalled.  Is  it  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation  ?  It  is  b^t  upon  revelation,  as  oue 
of  its  two  pillars.  In  fine,  it  has  every  support  which 
any  other  doctrine  has;  and,  more  than  tliis,  it  luu  all  the 
supports  which  were  ever  employed,  or  ever  can  be  em. 
ployed,  in  tlie  maintenance  of  any  system  of  faith  or 
opinion.  THE  SHKPHEIID. 

rTILITARIAN  DOCTRINE— THE  LONDON 
REVIEW. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OK    TIIF,   SHKPIIKRD. 

Sir, — The  Utilitarian  doctrine  of  morals  has  receive<l 
%  fresh  acccFsion  of  logical  support  in  the  new  periodical 
called  tlie  London  Rrvievc,  wliich  advocates  rapid  and 
tliorough  changes  in  our  political  institutions.  As  this 
doctrine  is  relied  upon  by  many  men  of  activity  and  in- 
fluence, and  will  probably,  therefore,  as  far  as  doctrine 
can,  influence  many  forthcoming  reforms,  I  suggest  that 
it  is  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  your  philosophical  crook, 
gentle  Shepherd,  to  investigate  this  doctrine,  and  indulge 
your  readers  with  your  view  of  the  matter. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  the  late  Mr.  Benthara 


was  the  great  promoter  of  the  doctrine ;  that  although 
obscurely  seen  by  D.  Hume,  Locke,  Paley,  and  others^ 
he  was  the  mind  that  brought  it  to  maturity,  that  is,  if  it 
be  yet  matured. 

The  proposition  is,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  that 
the  reason  and  experience  of  man  will  inform  him  that 
he  should  do  what  is  right;  and  also  that  tliose  actions  are 
morally  right  which  conduce  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
his  fellow- creatures.  This  of  course  denies  the  existence 
of  a  moral  sense  in  man,  because  it  attains  the  end  with-* 
out  it.  The  main  objections  to  the  doctrine  are,  that  up 
human  intelligence  can  foresee  the  results,  or  calculate 
the  possible  results  or  tendencies  of  his  actions;  and  that 
if  he  could,  it  is  a  sort  of  backward  logic  which  esti- 
mates the  value  of  my  present  actions  upon  myself  by 
what  may  be  their  resulu  hereafter  upon  others;  which 
takes  all  moral  power  off*  the  internal  and  individual 
life  of  man,  and  puts  it  on  the  external  and  social;  whidi 
says  the  nature  of  the  stream  must  be  determined  by  the 
end,  the  place  into  which  it  flows^  not  by  the  source 
whence  it  flows. 

1  have  sometimes  thought  that,  as  upon  many  other 
occasions,  there  is  no  essential  difierence  between  doc- 
trines that  seem  so  opposed  in  words,  as  that  of  an  in- 
tental,  eternal,  moral  power  io  man,  and  this  of  an 
external,  temporal  result,  amenable  to  the  reason.  They 
are,  perliaps,  only  two  opposite  views  of  the  same  thing; 
one  spectator  looking  up  the  stream,  the  other  down  the 
stream.  Man  may  have  a  moral  sense,  which  has  its  out- 
ward reflection  in  tl)e  uuiveraalgoodof  mankind,  though 
it  does  not  and  cannot  wait  for  that  reflection  before  it 
decides  whether  to  act  or  not  to  act ;  if  it  <lid,  the  refleo- 
tion  would  never  exist.  The  spirit  of  universal  love 
may  be  the  instuict,  the  impulsion;  universal  good  may 
be  the  end. 

Thinking  the  subject  worthy  your  attention,  I  submit 
this  crude  notice,  and  remain  respectfully,  ,  |j 

April  ih  10Si.  ONE  OF  THE  FLOCK,], 


ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  VUI. 

Brcubes  tliera  the  mtn,  wiih  noul  to  dead, 
Who  DercT  to  himielf  hatli  caid, 

•*Thi«  to  my  ••m,  my  native  land  l" 
WhoM  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  imro'd, 
Aa  home  hit  fooUtc|)i  be  hath  tani'd. 

From  wandoriDg  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  <iiich  there  brrathn,  go,  mark  him  well  ^ 
For  him  no  mioktref  ra|itare«  tirell ; 
High  though  histitlea,  proud  hia  nam#. 
Bomdleaa  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  rlaim  ; 
O«>pilo  theae  tJii«i,  power,  and  pelf, 
l*lie  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living  fhaU  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dyin;,  shall  go  dawn 
To  the  vile  dual  from  whence  he  sprang. 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. — WaltkK  Scott. 


-^TT 


It  is  natural  to  every  being  to  feel  a  certain  magnetlcal 
attraction  towards  tlie  spot  where  it  received  the  first 
spark  of  life.  The  gardener  may  nurse  with  all  his  care 
the  plant  that  first  pushed  its  roots  in  a  foreign  climate; 
it  languishes,  and  consumes  itself  with  a  secret  longing 
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*fter  the  congenial  air  of  its  birth-plaoe.  So  tlie  animal, 
and  likewise  man ;  yet  man,  being  possessed  of  a  more 
ductile  nature;  indeed,  he  beingthe  onlycreature  who  can, 
as  it  were,  destroy  his  natural  nature,  and  assume  an  arti- 
•  ficial  one ,--  man  can,  generally  speaking,  extinguish  this 
his  primitive  affection.  And  what  can  man  not  destroy 
within  himself?  love,  peace,  conscience,  sympathy — 
every  thing,  even  the  very  notion  of  his  belonging  to  the 
family  of  mankind. 

This  rule,  however,  finds  its  exceptions.  There  are 
human  beings  in  whom  the  love  of  their  native  land  is  so 
implanted  within  their  hearts,  that  uo  power  on  earth  is 
capable  of  destroying  it;  yet,  wonderful  isit  to  say,  that  this 
love  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  richness  or  beauty 
of  the  spot  in  which  one  is  born,  but  cliiefly  to  the  more 
or  less  corrupted  nature  of  the  individual.  Is  it  not  the 
same  in  all  deeper  affections ;  does  not  the  intensity  de- 
pend rather  on  the  sensibility  of  the  individual,  than  on 
the  value  of  the  object .-' 

The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries,  and  those  of 
the  polar  regions,  are  more  attached  to  their  native  land 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France,  or  of  Italy. 
This  love  of  the  native  land  produces  often  a  mental  dis- 
ease which  ends  in  suicide,  or  other  forms  of  melancholy 
and  mania.  The  first  attack  of  this  disorder  manifests 
itself  with  loss  of  appetite,  palpitation  of  tlie  heart,  and 
want  of  rest.  The  eye  becomes  wild  or  wandering ;  the 
heart  longs  day  and  night  after  the  native  land.  If  this 
wish  be  not  satified ;  if  a  general  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers,  a  kind  of  consuming  fever,  does  not  abate  the 
violence  of  the  desire,  temporal  insanity  drives  the  fo- 
reigner to  commit  suicide;  or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  his 
mind  becomes  strangely  deranged. 

The  first  two  or  three  years  that  I  was  in  this  country 
I  had  twice  a-year  an  attack  of  this  disorder, — in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autmnn.  \\lien  I  saw  a  tree  in  full 
blossom,  or  when  the  first  autumnal  breeze  summoned 
the  migratory  birds  to  their  journey,  1  always  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  melancholy.  It  was  as  if  a  distant  magnet 
was  acting  upon  my  nerves.  I  would  have  put  myself 
immediately  on  the  road ;  and  because  a  thousand  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  were  against  my  wishes,  I  was  com- 
bating daily  against  my  conscience  and  against  my  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  was  but  through  the  accident  of  a  friend  of 
mine  that  committed  suicide,  that  I  myself  was  cured 
from  this  disorder.  Then  my  poor  reason  was  truly  in 
jeopardy. 

This,  my  friend,  was  a  German — a  young  man  of  good 
education,  and  tke  most  noble- hearted  creature  in  the 
world.  His  parents  were  of  the  Jewish  persuasion ;  he 
himself  was  strongly  addicted  to  scepticism.  His  moral 
conduct  was  exemplary ;  benevolent  towards  every  one  ; 
brotherly  ;  attached  to  his  friends  ;  cheerful  in  his  con- 
versation, diligent  in  his  studies,  faithful  to  his  promises, 
industrious  in  his  habits,  G.  C —  had  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  many  worthy  gentlemen. 

At  once  the  desire  of  returning  to  Germany  came  upon 
iiim  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  though  but  a  day  before  he 
had  laughed  at  my  patriotic  sentimentality,  and  declared 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  leave  Eng- 
land until  he  became  possessed  of  some  property  which 


he  expected  from  some  of  his  relations.  He  concealed 
from  me  the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  attack  of  melan- 
choly, but  complained  of  loss  of  appetite  and  costiveness, 
for  which  I  prescribed  a  gentle  purgative.  In  three  days 
the  disease  had  reached  its  acme.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  he  asked  me  whether  he  should  take  some 
opium  .''  I  refused  it,  and  cautioned  him  against  taking 
any.  I  knew  that  I  had  in  the  adjoining  room,  to  which 
he  had  free  access,  two  ounces  of  opium  in  powder.     In 

the  afternoon,  on  returning  home,  C said  to  me,  in 

a  serious  tone,  "  I  have  doctored  myself — I  have  taken 
opium."  "  You  have  done  wrong,"  was  my  reply." 
"  1  have  done  right,"  rejoined  he ;  "  for  I  shall  thus  get 
rid  of  this  accursed  foggy  London  ;"  and  he  showed  me 
the  phial  of  opium  half  empty,  andgave  me  several  letters, 
with  injunctions  to  forward  them  to  his  friends  as  soon 
as  he  was  dead.  All  that  human  sympathy  could  suggest 
to  save  him,  was  done ;  but  he  obstinately  persisted  in 
refusing  all  assistance,  and  indeed  threatened  to  murder 
me  if  I  should  attempt  to  counteract  the  poison. 

Notwithstanding  his  threats,  I  attempted  to  have  the 
stomach-pump  appUed  by  main  force.  Even  this  at- 
tempt was  frustrated  by  his  pertinacity.  He  died  a  vic- 
tim of  insanity,  produced  by  the  love  of  his  native  land. 
This  scene  left  such  a  powerful  impression  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  was  effectually  cured  of  the  same  disease. 

In  similar  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  a 
proper  mental  treatment  for  the  diseased,  because  the 
disease  is  concealed  under  a  milder  form. 

I  have  known  a  gentleman,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  in  Tyrol,  being  transported  from  Trent 
to  Milan  as  a  political  hostage,  lost  entirely  theuseof  hia 
senses  ;  he  thought  himself  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  as 
such  he  held  imaginary  drawing-rooms,  levees,  and  other 
similar  public  shows ;  he  wore  and  distributed  decora- 
tions, and  appointed  places ;  and  he  went  always  in  a 
rage  if  any  of  his  acquaintances  attempted  to  dispute  his 
dignity.  In  this  state  he  remained  for  two  years,  under 
the  treatment  of  some  eminent  men,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  I  was  charged  by  his  family  to  conduct  him 
back  to  Trent. 

I  caused  him  to  be  transported  by  night  from  his  dwell- 
ing ;  no  one  was  in  the  coach  but  myself  and  a  faithful 
servant.  During  the  day-time  we  stopped  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  country  inn.  The  lunatic  was  placed  in  a  so- 
litary room.  His  diet  was  biscuit  and  water.  The  third 
day  we  arrived  in  Trent,  where  he  was  taken  to  his 
house,  and  into  his  own  bed,  without  knowing  it.  The 
next  morning,  on  opening  his  eyes,  the  sign  of  his  own 
room,  and  of  his  garden,  had  such  a  salutary  effect  upon 
him,  that  he  gave  up  his  emperorship,  with  all  his  follies. 
When  this  happened,  I  was  but  a  young  man ;  my 
plan  was  but  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  not  the 
result  of  any  system.  Should  it  not  be  possible  that  I 
was  then  in  a  state  of  natural  magnetic  clear-sight.^  Is 
it  not  probable  that  we  all  bear  within  ourselves  some- 
thing innate,  which  now  and  then  brings  forth  fruits  far 
superior  to  those  produced  by  external  experience.''  Is 
that  not  the  true  origin  of  all  arts  and  sciences?  Is  it  only 
the  poet  that  has  a  God  within  himself?  I  think  this, 
like  the  material  light,  is  latent  in  all  natural  objects ; 
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thus  the  divine  spark  of  spiritual  lights  of  that  light 
which  excels  all  human  learning,  is  latent  in  every  hunaan 
being.  Est  deu«  in  nobis.  There  is  something  of  a  God 
within  our  bosom. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


THE   MUTILATION  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT,  OR 
THE  SORROWS  OF  A  SCRIBE. 

To  sit  at  night  and  pen  the  labour'd  line. 

To  waste  the  penny  candle  or  the  lamp. 
To  singe  your  whiskers,  should  your  head  decline. 

Worn  by  fatigue,  or  tortured  by  the  cramp ; 
But  following  still  tlie  first  and  great  design. 

The  brilliant  metaphor  and  trope  to  stamp  ; 
Dash,  period,  comma,  with  due  punctuation ; 
Already  warm  with  public  approbation. 
'  'Tis  finish 'd,  and  directed  "  For  tlie  Shepherd,"  eeal'd 

With  variegated  wax,  and  well  secured, 
In  fancy  wrapper  properly  conceal'd. 

From  prying  curiosity  insured. 
.  You  wait  next  week — when  oh  !  with  blood  congeal'd, 

Thunder  and  curses,  this  can't  be  endured  ! 
"  To  correspondents,"  there  it  may  be  read, 
"  Pray  do  not  pester  us," — subscription  "  [Ed.]" 
Again  you  feel  tlie  ''itch"  (for  writing)  ;  take 

The  pen,  and  next  proceed  to  "  scratch" — the  paper ; 
Tho'  passion's  boiling,  and  your  hand  may  shake, 

Once  more  you  scribble  by  the  midnight  taper. 
*'  Sir,  Shepherd,  Editor,  vou  quite  mistake." 

(If  I  were  near  I'd  make  you  cut  a  caper  ! 
The  stupid  printer,  and  more  stupid  editor. 
For  popular  contempt  have  made  me  creditor  !) 
"  I  am  resolveil  at  once.  Sir,  to  withdraw 

My  patronage  from  you,  who're  so  unworthy. 
No  better  taste  !     All  critics  are  a  bore  ; 

I  really  think  their  wits  must  be  quite  dearthy  ; 
My  miiul  is  ruffled,  and  my  temper  sore, 

Vour  notions  are  so  grovelling  and  so  earthy. 
But  since  I  do  not  wish  downright  to  kill  you. 
I've  sent  aiiothrr  essay. — Print  it,  will  yon  ? 
The  style  is  epic,  and  the  sqbject's  grand, 

As  you'll  discover  ere  you  have  perused  it  ; 
'Tis  written  accurately,  neat  and  bland 

As  Perry's  pen  would  let  me,  for  I  used  it. 
I  hope  your  judgment,  thin  tiwr,  will  withstand 

The  base  attempts  of  those  who  have  abased  it ; 
Meantime  my  patience  "  manet  (that's  enduret) 
Till  the  next  number. — Farewell — I  am  your's." 

Hurrah  I  my  name's  in  print  1 — but  stop !  what's  thia  ? 

A  blunder,  I  declare .     Eternal  powers  ! 
Confound  the  senseless  scoundrels  !     Yes  it  is ! 

Behold  the  meed  of  literary  hours  ! 
I'll  write  no  more — 'twould  mar  my  future  bliss; 

My  blooming  sweets  are  all  repaid  with  sours. 
I'll  cut  my — no  !  henceforth  my  labour's  stinted  ; 
An  author's  meaning  never  can  be  printed. 

^QUIZZICUS. 

P.  S.  On  reference  to  my  last  article,  I  perceive  that 
abomination  of  abominations,  the  apostropiie,  standing 
where  it  ought  not,  viz.,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  last 
stanza  but  one.  The  compositor  has  been  too  greedy  for 
"/af,"  and  so  made  my  verse  halt  a  foot.  Perhaps  the 
latent  satire  contained  in  these  verses  may  be  serviceable 
to  printers  and  correspondents :  "  Arcades  ambo."  This 
sally  is  the  antipole  to  your  gravity. 

Yours,  in  the  Iwnds  of  Momus,  Q. 


WITCHCRAFT,  &c. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  our  modern  liberals  to  turn  up 
the  Up  at  this,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  subjects  of  . 
which  they  know  nothing  at  all.     It  is  quite  a  conclusive 
proof  of  mental  imbecility  or  insanity  with  them,  if  a  man 
is  found  to  possess  even  a  remnant  of  faith  in  such  vul- 
gar nonsense ;  nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  that, 
because  the  faith  was  formerly  universal,  from  the  king 
on  the  throne  and  the  leaders  of  the  scientific  world, 
down  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  subject,  that  in- 
sanity must  have  been  at  one  time  the  universal  character 
of  the  human  species.     Little  do  they  imagine  that  our  ' 
posterity  will  have  as  good  reason  for  a  similar  opinion  of 
this  philosophizing,  but  illogical  and  stupid,  generation. 
"  A  philosopher  !  a  man  of  talent !  why,  he  believed  in 
witchcraft !"  says  a  liberal  of  the  nineteenth  generation. 
This  is  quite  enough :  and  the  judge,  who,  in  former ' 
times,  condemned  an  old  woman  upon  evidence  which"*" 
would  have  hung  a  murderer,  or  transported  a  thief,  is  a ' 
fool,  and  something  worse,  for  passing  sentence  upon 
such  an  ideal  crime. 

But  if  any  person  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  the  ' 
evidence  of  many  of  those  trials,  he  will,  if  a  candid  per-  ' 
son,  at  once  discover  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  judge 
to  erade  the  necessity  of  passing  sentence  upon  the  ac. 
cused.     The  evidence  is  quite  as  complete  as  that  of  any ' 
modem  trial ;  it  is  supported  by  the  oaths  of  the  difierent 
witnesses,  corroborated,  as  usual,  by  the  tests  of  cross.  ' 
examination  :  much  more  conclusive  and  circumstantial ' 
than  the  evidence  which  is  now  considered  sufficient  to^ 
prove  a  debt,  or,  lately,  to  affiliate  a  bastard  child,  which' 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  oath  of  an  individual.^ 
In  the  trials  of  witchcraft  the  witnesses  are  numerous,  and 
the  evidence    consistent  (we   don't  say  in  every  case).' 
^Yhatever,  therefore,  we  may  think  of  the  subject,  we 
have  no  right  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  the  characters 
of  the  judges  who  presided  on  such  occasions,  and  lent  an 
ear  to  the  tales  of  the  marreUous.     They  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  tlie  laws 
which  they  administered ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that ' 
thow  laws  were  necessary.     Laws  are  never   made  to 
create  a  crime ;  they  only  come  into  being  after  it  is 
found  necessary  to  repress  the  evil  by  legislative  means. 
The  fact,  therefore,  of  laws  being  enacted  against  witch- 
craft is  a  proof  that  some  sort  of  mysterious  mischief  was 
wrought  upon  the  minds  and  persons  of  individuals  by 
means  which  could  be  classed  under  no  other  category  of 
moral  evil  than  that  of  superhuman  or  diabolical. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  such  species  of  diabolism 
disappear  with  the  progress  of  education  ?  Just  in  the 
same  manner  as  weeds  disappear  when  the  larger  plants 
surmount  and  suffocate  them.  Ignorance  and  indivi 
dualism,  or  feudalism,  are  the  soil  and  the  sunshine 
which  bring  all  such  poisonous  herbs  to  perfection  :  they 
die  by  tlie  influence  of  the  social  principle.  Thus  we 
find  that,  wherever  such  practices  prevail,  there  also  pre- 
dominate in  extreme  degree  the  likings  and  dislikitigs  of 
personal  prejudices,  which  in  former  times  were  carried 
to  such  an  extravagant  excess  that  families  and  tribes 
were  trained  from  infancy  to  the  hatred  and  persecution 
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of  one  another,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  moral  duty  which 
they  owed  to  God  and  their  kin  to  preserve  this  animosity 
until  death.  The  spite,  the  revenge,  the  envy  and  malice, 
.which  were  thus  engendered,  are  inconceivable  to  us ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  generosity  and  fidelity  which 
they  were  taught  to  maintain  towards  kindred  and  allies, 
were  equally  remarkable.  With  the  virtues,  however, 
we  have  nothing  to  do;  the  vices  alone  were  the  sources 
of  that  mysterious  power  which  wrought  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  individuals  of  peculiar  organization,  and  pro- 
duced such  effects  as  history  and  tradition  record. 

This  is  a  simple  way  of  accounting  for  many  of  the 
phenomena  attributed  to  witchcraft,  but  it  is  not  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  all.  There  are  many  which  can 
be  accounted  for  in  no  other  manner  than  by  a  species  of 
revelation.  There  have  always  been  two  species  of  reve- 
lation in  the  world;  one  which  devoted  itself  to  univer- 
sal subjects,  which  has  given  birth  to  religion;  and  one 
which  devoted  itself  to  individual  subjects,  which  has 
given  birth  to  superstition.  The  stream  of  the  one  has 
come  down  through  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church; 
the  other  belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Gentile 
church,  and  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  oracular  shrines 
of  the  ancient  pagans,  whicli  giive  many  remarkable 
responses,  and  commanded  tlie  faith  of  the  majority  of 
the  population  and  literati  of  the  age.  These  two  have 
always  been  antipodes  to  each  other.  Moses  was  com. 
raanded  to  destroy  the  opposite  species  of  revelation  to 
his  own,  and  the  other  had  always  an  antipathy  to  the 
system  of  unity  to  whicli  Moses  and  the  Jews  belonged. 
Since  Christianity  appeared,  they  have  gradually  blended 
together,  and  continue  so  to  this  day.  Thus  we  find  that 
our  modern  wizards,  sorcerers,  and  other  students  of 
the  arts  of  diabolism,  always  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  holy  angels,  as  the  ministering  patrons  of 
their  mysterious  rites. 

As  we  ourselves  are  convinced  that  there  is,  and  always 
has  been,  in  the  world  a  revelation  of  a  universal  charac- 
ter, which  treats  of  the  destiny  of  the  species  or  huma- 
nity at  laige,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  individual; 
so  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  there  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  revelation  of  an  individual  character,  which  is 
given  to  different  individuals  in  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection, and  is  sometimes  counterfeited  by  others  for  mer- 
cenary purposes.  We  have  examined  this  subject  experi- 
mentally, and  been  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  there 
is  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  popular  opinions  respec- 
ting superhuman  influences.  But  we  are  also  satisfied,  in 
accordance  with  our  own  double  doctrine  of  universalism, 
that  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
peeping,  chiromancy,  &c.,  there  is  also  a  greater  mixture 
of  deception,  because  man  i-;  a  finite  being,  and  cannot 
possibly  understand  the  infinite  language  of  Nature.  We 
have  met  with  persons  who  could  write  down  the  names 
of  any  individual  who  was  brought  to  them.  We  have 
tried  them  over  and  over  again,  and  found  them  correct; 
and  in  a  iilace  like  Loudon,  the  very  circumstance  of 
a  man  publishing  to  the  world  his  capability  of  doing 
so  is  wonderfiU  enough  ;  but  to  accomplish  it  we  con- 
fess is  past  belief,  except  to  such  curious  fanatics  as 
ourselves,  who  have  put  it  to  the  test.     But  these  per- 


sons, along  with  many  striking  things  which  they  can 
tell  and  predict,  have  so  much  error,  that  it  is  impossible 
any  intelligent  mind  can  ever  be  directed  or  counselled 
by  them.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  who  fol- 
lows the  same  laws  in  this  as  in  the  revelation  of  univer- 
salism,  tliat  is,  religion ;  she  does  it  all  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  us  upon  the  resources  of  our  own  minds,  and  yet 
lets  out  so  much  of  the  vconderful  as  to  keep  alive  the 
faith  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is  necessary  to  the  final 
settling  of  all  metaphysical  and  theological  questions. 

The  balance  is  thus  made  even.  One  party  considers 
all  as  deception  practised  by  artful  rogues,  and  disdains  , 
to  investigate  the  subject  with  that  curiosity  and  interest 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  the  other 
party  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  slavish  fear  and 
superstition.  This  latter  is  the  error  of  the  vulgar  mind; 
the  former  is  the  supercilious  and  contemptuous  peculia- 
rity of  the  modern  churchmen  and  infidels.  We,  as 
usual,  differ  from  both.  We  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  still  are,  with  parties  visited  in  both  ways, 
both  universally  and  individually ;  that  is,  as  religious 
characters,  and  mere  sorcerers,  wizards,  and  fortune- 
tellers, and  we  have  looked  upon  the  phenomena  attending 
their  peculiar  visitations  without  the  smallest  eensation 
of  fear,  or  the  slightest  inclination  to  be  guided  by  the 
responses  which  they  gave  to  our  enquiries ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  we  frankly  own  before  the  public,  that  we 
feel  thoroughly  convinced,  after  the  minutest  enquiry, 
that  their  craft  is  not  all  a  human,  but  partly  a  divine 
imposition.  But  it  is  an  imposition  blended  with  re- 
markable truths.  If  it  were  not  blended  with  truth,  how 
could  it  be  kept  up  ?  And,  if  it  were  not  an  imposition, 
it  would  supersede  the  use  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  and 
destroy  the  foresight,  the  industry,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  human  race. 

Our  readers  will  discover,  from  the  above  remarks,  that 
our  faith  is  not  superstitious ;  it  does  not  nullify  the 
ju(^ment,  neither  does  it  encourage  the  study  of  such  arts 
to  discover  the  destiny  of  individuals,  for  their  predictions 
are  deceitful ;  but  it  encourages  the  study  of  them  as 
branches  of  science  which  ought  to  be  understood,  and 
must  be  understood,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  and  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  universal 
agent,  who  guides  unseen  the  complicated  machinery  of 
Nature,  and  condescends  to  meddle  with  the  little  petty 
concerns  of  individuals  and  insects,  as  well  as  to  guide 
the  planets  in  their  courses,  and  to  keep  up  the  light  of 
the  everlasting  suns.  That  this  spiritual  power  is  a 
MYSTIC ;  speaks  a  language  different  from  man ;  a  lan- 
guage of  tropes,  metaphors,  hieroglyphs,  and  emblems 
so  exceedingly  intricate  that  man  will  to  all  eternity  find 
enough  of  employment  in  studying,  and  yet  always  be 
gratified  by  a  sensible  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  next  week. 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

TO    THE    EDfTOR    OP    THE    SHKPIIERD. 

Sir, — It  is  a  common  remark  among  phrenologists, 
and  one,  too,  which  agrees  with  my  individual  experi- 
ence, that  opponents  of  phrenology  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, ignorant  of  its  very  fundamental  principles.     I  also 
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find  some,  who,  with  a  smattering  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  or  condition  in 
which  the  science  at  present  is,  and  who,  therefore,  from 
uging  equivocal  language,  or  otherwise  misrepresenting 
S,  make  a  false  impression  of  its  condition  upon  the 
jaainds  of  those  equally  unacquainted  with  it.  Among 
.1^8  latter  description,  Sir,  if  ray  impression  be  correct 
Ihat  you  are  tlie  author  of  a  short  article  upon  "  phreno- 
logy in  last  week's  Shephtrd,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelleJ 
to  enumerate  even  yourself. 

You  sneer  at  "  bumpology,"  a  name  given  to  it  by 
opponents  of  the  former  description;  but  because  you 
either  can  not  or  will  not,  you  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween phrenology  as  it  i«,  and  what  ignorance  makes  it. 
Hence  you  speculate  upon  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  the 
Tcsidt  of  your  speculations  is,  merely,  that  it  ought  to 
be  what  it  really  is.  1  am  ranch  more  willing  to  attri. 
bute  this  to  ignorance  than  design  on  your  part.  You 
require  no  such  supports  to  establish  your  intellectual 
character. 

It  is  not  by  any  modern  addition  which  it  has  received, 
that  phrenology  is  in  this  advanced  position  either,  but 
by  one  of  the  latest  works  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  one  of  its 
founders.  To  establish  my  point,  then,  that  physiognomy 
is,  at  present,  admitted  as  part  of  phrenology,  I  will  give 
a  quotation  from  the  Doctor's  work,  to  which  I  have  re- 
tened,  which,  besides  bearing  me  out,  will  be  found  to 
be,  of  itself,  intrin«icaUy  valuable.  But,  as  it  is  only 
from  a  review  of  it  that  I  can  do  this,  your  reader*  will 
make  due  allowance  if  the  remarks  be  not  «o  pointed  to 
the  present  case,  aii  from  the  work  itself  they  might  be 
made. 

"  The  word  physic^omy,"  say*  Dr.  Spunhrim, 
"  considered  etymologically,  signifies  th«  knowledge  of 
nature  at  large.  Sometimes,  however,  it  i«  employed  to 
designate  the  configuration,  and,  even  more  commonly, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance.  In  an»ther  sense, 
again,  it  is  used  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  tlie  external 
signs,  which  proclaim  internal  qualities. 

"  Entire  nature,"  he  observes,  "  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  study  of  physiognomy ;  the  husbandman 
judges  by  the  aspect  of  the  soil  whether  it  be  rich  or 
poor  ;  celerity  is  visible  in  the  configuration  of  the  roe, 
sluggishness  m  that  of  the  bear;  the  masiutar  configu- 
ration of  Hercules  indicates  strength;  the  ei^ant  form  of 
Hrbr'  is  rxprc^'ivc  of  grace  ;  finally,  the  affections  and 
i  IS  of  man,  in  the  healthy  »nd  di.^- 

•  Dclaimed  by  physiognomical  signs. 

Ill  luukiug  round  us  wc  distinguish,  as  by  intuition,  the 
benevolent,  candid,  and  modest  individual  from  another 
who  is  cruel,  artful,  or  haughty. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  astonishing  that  this  science  should 
consist  of  mere  isolated  observations  uiureduccd  to  prin- 
ciple? Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  various  impres- 
sions made  on  him  by  others,  but  no  one  can  in  anywise 
account  for  them. 

"  The  question  then  is,  whether  or  not  it  be  possible, 
by  observation  and  induction,  to  determine  physiogno- 
mical signs,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  powers  of  the 
mind?  Lavater,  who  wrote  fragments  on  uhysiognomy, 
and  who  styles  himself  a  fragment  of  a  pnysiognomist^ 
maintains,  nevertheless,  that  physiognomy  exists  as  a 
true  science.  With  that  opinion  of  Lavater  I  entirely 
agree." 

Dr.  S.  distinguishes  between  signs  dependent  on 
configuration  and  organic  constitution',  and  those  ema- 
nating from  gestures  and  motions.  "  Sij»nR  of  the  first 
kind  proclaim  innate  dispositions  and  's  of  action. 

They  constitute  the  study  of  jJiytiic^  tly  speak- 


ing. Signs  of  the  same  kind,  again,  indicate  powers  in 
action,  and  constitute  what  is  c&Med  puthognomy,  or  natu- 
ral language.  The  latter  description  of  signs  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  this  work ;  it  will  be  examined  in 
a  separate  treatise  :  at  present  I  treat  of  the  physiogno- 
mical signs  alone. 

"  Lavater  declares  that  '  the  same  face  builds  up  every 
part;  that  such  an  eye  supposes  such  a  forehead  and 
such  a  beard;  in  short,  that  each  isolated  part  indicates 
the  configuration  of  the  whole ;  as,  for  example,  all  parts 
are  oval  if  the  head  present  that  form :  hence  that  man 
is  a  unit,  and  that  his  size,  form,  colour,  hair,  noee, 
mouth,  skin,  ears,  hands,  feet,  bones,  muscles,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  voice,  affections,  passions,  &c.,  are  all  and 
ever  in  harmony  with  each  other.' 

"  According  to  this  hypothesis,  an  unsightly  person 
ought  to  be  the  concomitant  of  an  unenviable  soul.  The 
contrary  of  this,  however,  is  observetl  every  day.  Maop 
and  Socratea  are  proofs  that  a  fine  form  is  not  necessary 
to  greatocM  of  talent  and  to  generosity  of  feeUng.  In- 
deed, Euripidea,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca,  have  long  ago 
maintained  the  inaccuracy  of  such  an  opinion.  Lavater 
himself  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  tliat  un<;ainly  forms 
are  sometimes  combined  with  honesty  of  character,  and 
that  individuals,  beautifid  and  well-proportioned,  are 
occasionally  deceitful.  '  I  have  oAen  seen,'  says  he,  '  a 
contradiction  between  the  solid  and  flexible  parts  ;  and 
every  one  may  poaaesa  certain  qualities  without  the  res- 
pective signs.  He,  therefore,  admits  exceptions,  and  his 
assertions  contradict  each  other. 

"This, however,  is  not  the  case  in  Nature;  she  makes  no 
exceptions  from  her  laws,  and  is  never  in  contradiction 
with  herself.  MoreoTcr,  the  individual  parts  of  the  tody 
are  not  prOpMtiouate  to  each  otlier.  The  liead  of  i'ericles 
was  too  large  for  hit  body;  hence  the  ancient  artists  who 
made  his  bust  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  this  dispro- 
portion by  covering  tlie  l)ead  witli  a  helmet.  On  the 
other  hand,  small  heads  are  often  foiuid  on  large  bodies. 
There  is  occasionally  a  resemblance  observable  between 
the  nose,  mouth,  or  some  other  part  of  different  indivi- 
duals, whilst  aU  the  rest  of  their  persons  is  extremely 
unlike.  Now,  as  every  part  has  its  particular  function, 
and  as  each  part  indicates  its  special  dispositions,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  any  one  part  physiognomical  signs 
of  tlie  functions  performed  by  any  other  part. 

"  As  innumerable  observations  have  proved  that  the 
different  propenjities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  man  are  manifp^ted  hy  vsrimi?  parts  of  the  brain, 
it  follows  that  thr  '  if  these  facul- 

ties are  to  he  sour'  inic  constitu- 

tion of  t"  ■  irts.  ' — "  It  ]s  ncccirsary  to  deter- 

mine ii  ;Mrts  sppropriatcil  to,  and  the  signs 

of,  the  siuciai  i.irumis,  and  also  of  the  moral  combina- 
tions of  them  which  constitute  determinate  characters." 
"  In  this,  as  in  every  other  subject  of  human  enquirj', 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  true  principles  of  a  science  may  be  esta- 
blished, but  those  who  apply  them  may  err." — "  The  ad- 
versaries of  phrenology  are  sedulous,  and  ready  enough 
in  exposing  the  errors  which  Or.  Gall  and  I,  and  our 
disciples,  have  committetl ;  but  they  carefully  abstain 
from  all  mention  of  the  numerous  facts  which  we  cite  iu 
support  of  our  opinions.  I  do  not  conceive  that  phreno- 
logy has  reached  perfection  now  ;  nor  do  I  hope  that  its 
application,  even  when  perfect,  will  always  be  without 
error.  I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  rectify  my 
juilgment,  but  I  always  endeavour  to  profit  by  my 
mistakes.  If  the  study  of  physiognomy  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, because   they  who  practise  it  iiave  corfimitted 
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errors,  there  is  no  art  or  science  which  should  not  for  a 
like  reason  be  given  up.  Is  there  any  chemist,  physician, 
general,  artist,  lawgiver,  or  priest,  who  can  say  that  he 
has  never  erred  in  the  practice  of  his  profession? 

"  The  object  of  the  present  publication,  accordingly, 
is  to  teach  both  theory  and  practice;  to  exhibit  a  practical 
application  of  phrenology,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  and  aid  in  proving  the  science."  Dr.  S.  subdi- 
vides it  into  two  sections.  "  In  the  first,"  says  he,  "  I 
shall  make  observations  on  bodily  configuration,  and  or- 
ganic constitution  generally,  in  connexion  with  adaptation 
to  peculiar  functions ;  on  the  difference  in  the  heads  and 
faces  of  individuals  whose  characters  are  opposed  to  each 
other ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the  heads  of  the 
sexes,  and  of  different  nations :  in  the  second,  I  shall 
compare  tlie  characters  of  various  individuals  with  the 
accompanying  cerebral  organization. 

"  In  order  to  escape  all  cabalistic  quibbling  on  the  part 
of  adversaries,  I  repeat  once  more — that  the  size  of  the 
brain  is  not  the  only  condition  which  gives  energy  to  its 
functions ;  but  that  the  bodily  constitution,  and  the  exer- 
cise, and  the  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties,  also  mo- 
dify their  activity.  I  repeat,  too,  that  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  innate  dispositions  and  the  activity  they 
possess,  and  also  between  signs  of  dispositions  and  signs 
of  their  activity." — Review  of  Spurzheim's  Phrenology  in 
connexion  with  the  study  of  Physiognomy. 

The  first  section  treats  of  "  the  physiognomical  signs 
of  the  body,  face,  and  head  in  general."  Chapter  I.  is  on 
the  Physiognomical  Signs  of  the  Body,  and  concludes 
with  a  specification  of  Physiognomical  Signs  of  the  Body 
of  the  Sexes.  Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  Physiognomical 
Signs  of  the  Face,  in  which  he  notices  the  difference  of 
the  faces  of  the  sexes,  and  then  treats  of  national  faces ; 
and  chapter  III.  on  the  Physiological  Signs  of  the  whole 
Head,  in  which  he  treats  of  heads  of  the  sexes,  and  of 
national  heads.  Should  any  of  your  readers  like  to  see 
this  work,  which,  the  reviewer  says,  is,  of  all  the  Doctor's 
works,  likely  to  be  the  most  popular,  it  was  published  by 
Treuttel,  \Vurtz,  and  Ritcher,  London. 

DISSEMINATOR. 

[If  Disseminator  examines  our  article  again,  he  will 
find  that  Dr.  Spurzheini  and  we  are  of  the  same  mind  ; 
but  his  present  self-called  disciples  have  sadly  apostatized 
from  their  master's  doctrine. — Ed.] 

Poisonous  Honey. — Xenophon  says,  that  the  army  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  experienced  a  temporary  mad- 
ness by  eating  of  the  honey  of  Trebisond.  The  truth  of 
this  has  been  ascertained  by  Keith  Abbott,  Esq.,  who 
says  that  in  small  quantities  it  causes  headache  and  vo- 
miting, and  in  greater  quantities  destroys  all  sense  and 
power  of  motion.  It  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Azalea  Pontica  that  the  bees  extract  this  honey. 

Virtues  ofChamomile. — In  the Iruih Gardener  a- Ma- 
gazine it  is  said  not  only  that  decoctions  of  the  leaves  dried 
and  powdered  of  the  common  chamomile  will  destroy  in- 
sects, but  that  "  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  health 
of  a  garden  as  a  number  of  chamomile  plants  dispersed 
through  it.  No  green-house  or  hot-house  should  be 
without  chamomile  in  a  green  or  a  dried  state — either  the 
stalks  or  the  flower  will  answer.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
if  a  plant  is  drooping,  and  apparently  dying,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  wiU  recover,  if  you  place  a  plant  of  chamo- 
mile near  it." 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eliza  will  find  an  answer  to  the  first  portion  of  her  letter 
in  our  last  week's  Correspondence.    She  seems  to  lay 


great  stress  upon  Christ's  words,  "  the  Devil  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning."  So  he  was,  and  so  he  is,  and  who 
is  not?  Even  God  himself,  in  making  his  covenant  with 
David,  swore  by  his  holiness  that  he  would  not  lie  unto 
David,  as  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lying  to  other  people; 
and  what  is  lying,  but  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  ano- 
ther ?  which  is  in  fact  the  true  characteristic  of  prophecy 
and  revelation.  Yet  God  w  true,  ultimately,  in  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  these  revelations,  although  he  is  false  in 
the  individual  or  partial  sense.  He  is  in  fact  every  thing. 
It  is  folly  to  divest  him  of  any  conceivable  attribute. 

G.  H.  is  very  complimentary,  but  our  modesty  mil  scarcely 
suffer  us  to  publish  so  much  of  our  own  praises.  We 
admire  the  spirit  of  both  pieces,  but  we  would  recommend 
him  as  a  friend  to  devote  his  attention  more  to  prose  than 
rhyme.  It  requires  a  peculiarly  active,  rambling,  lively 
mind  to  make  a  successful  poet,  and  very  few  indeed  are 
possesi>ed  of  tJiis  gift,  nor  is  it  any  disparagement  to  a 
man's  intellectual  character  that  he  is  not. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  please  all  the  ladies;  we  must 
offend  some,  and  by  so  doing  tve  are  sure  to  please  others. 

Infidelity  is  such  an  unsystematic,  unintelligible  negative, 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  man  in  that  state  of  ti'ansition 
when  he  casts  off  the  errors  of  vulgar  superstition,  but 
has  not  yet  discovered  the  first  principles  of  truth.  If 
L.  P.  imagines  that  there  is  a  system,  or  any  thing  intel- 
ligible in  it,  we  should  be  happy  to  be  favoured  with  his 
views  of  Nature.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  hut  in  (lie 
course  of  time  the  very  name  of  infidel  will  be  extinct, 
except  in  the  catalogue  of  the  fools  of  the  old  world.  The 
word  only  conveys  to  our  mind  the  idea  of  an  intellectual 
vacuum,  wilderness,  or  chaos.  It  requires  no  more  know, 
ledge  to  make  an  infidel  thun  to  make  a  fanatic ;  he  Ims 
only  to  swear  and  laugh  at  all  priestcraft,  damn  the  Bible 
as  an  invention  of  knaves  or  monks,  and  say  JVo,  no,  to 
every  thing  that  treats  of  God  or  a  future  state.  When 
he  has  advanced  thus  far,  he  is  what  soma  call  a 
"  liberal" — quite  finished. 

C.  L.  has  been  deferred  till  next  week. 

P.  Q.  is  right ;  all  parties  must  fritter  away  until  one  is 
formed  upon  universal  principles,  which  embrace  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  ;  notwithstanding  even  when 
they  receive  their  death-blow,  they  leave  a  remnant  behind 
who  adhere  to  tlie  sectarian  principle  as  its  delegate  and 
representative.  This  law  prevails  both  amongst  believers 
and  infidels. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  25th  inst.,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Castle- 
street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Printed    and    published    by  B.   D.  Cousins,   18,    Duke<-street, 

Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

Sold  hy  Watts,  179, Livery-street, Birmingham-,  Hcywood,  Man- 
chester;    Reid,   TroDgale,   Glasgow;     Featherstone,    Exeter; 
Yates,  Coventry ;  Baker,  Sidbury,  Worcester ;  Broady,  Shef-      I  ; 
field ;  Tinker,  Huddersiield  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

There  are  evidently  three  divisions  of  general  Nature, 
to  which,  in  common  parlance,  we  give  the  names  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  'Whether  these  terms 
be  suitable  or  not,  we  shall  not  enquire,  but  take  them 
as  we  find  them,  without  burdening  ourselves  and  our 
readers  with  words  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

Corresponding  to  these  three,  our  mystic  philosophers, 
or  those  who  converse  chiefly  with  the  inward  phenomena 
of  feeling,  and  less  with  the  outward  phenomena  of 
science,  have  invented  another  trinity,  which  they  call  the 
natural,  the  spiritual,  and  the  divine,  or  celestial. 

This  latter  triad  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  tirst ;  the 
order  of  progression,  and  the  relations  of  each  to  the 
others,  are  precisely  the  same ;  only  a  mystic  most  pro- 
bably insists  upon  a  more  exalted  and  refined  acceptation 
of  his  word  divine  than  he  will  concede  to  the  word  imnU. 
Very  weU,  let  him  have  it.  The  one  is  the  original,  the 
other  is  the  representative.  He  probably  also  insists 
upon  the  same  claim  to  superiority  in  behtdf  of  the  word 
spiritual  over  intellectual.  Let  him  have  it.  The  in- 
teUectual  is  the  application  of  the  energies  of  tlie  mind 
to  science,  or  the  study  of  external  nature ;  the  spiritual, 
to  the  internal  nature.  The  divine  and  the  morai/eeiing« 
are  not  energies  at  all ;  they  are  mere  sensations,  sympa- 
thies, loves ;  the  repose  of  the  mind  or  the  soul  in  a 
Ktate  of  conscious  happiness  and  equilibrium. 

Corresponding  to  those  we  have  three  terms  expressive 
of  a  triple  alliance  in  individual  nature,  namely,  body, 
spirit,  soul.  The  body  is  the  grosser  or  material  princi. 
pie;  the  spirit,  the  active,  thinking,  working  principle; 
and  the  soul,  the  moral,  or  social,  or  divine  principle. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  latter  three 
as  between  the  former  threes ;  yet  they  all  blend  so  im- 
perceptibly together  as  to  form  a  trinity  in  unity. 

What  we  perceive  in  the  individual  man  we  must  also 
discover  in  the  universal  man,  as  well  as  in  universal 
Nature,  for  man  is  the  image  of  the  whole.  This  brings 
forth  the  tlivine  trinity,  namely,  the  Father,  the  Logos, 
the  Soul,  or  Holy  Ghost,  commonly  calletl  the  Spirit ; 
all  the  tluree  are  spirit,  only  the  one  irorks  in  the  natural, 
that  is,  merely  physical  world  ;  the  other,  the  word  or 
wisdom,  in  the  doctrinal  or  scientific  world  ;  and  the 
third  in  the  moral  world. 

The  first  and  the  last  are  the  two  extremes,  perfect 
antipodes  to  each  other,  both  enjoying  a  state  of  unin- 
terrupted repose.  "What  can  be  more  tranquil  than  phy- 
mcal  Nature,  and  her  everlasting  and  unchangeable  laws  ? 
Nothings  except  the  divine  nature  that  sleeps  in  her 


bosom,  in  an  ecstacy  of  imperturbable,  everlasting  love. 
But  between  them  both  there  is  an  infinite  distinction, 
for  the  one  is  the  tangible,  the  external,  and  the  sensual ; 
and  the  other  the  intangible,  internal,  and  (but  it  is  an 
imperfect  word)  moral. 

In  the  spirit  which  goes  between  and  links  these  tw« 
together,  all  the  activity  lies ;  he  is  the  agent ;  he  carries 
on  the  progress  of  those  minds  which  are  destined  to 
move  between  the  two  extremes  of  physical  on  the  one 
hand,  and  moral  on  the  other. 

The  physical  is  the  starting  point ;  the  material,  sen- 
sual, selfish,  unsocial ;  there  man  begins  to  live,  both  as 
a  species  and  an  individual ;  a  poor  sensualist,  ignorant, 
unsocial,  devilish.  The  spirit  begins  hb  operations  im- 
mediately, and  carries  him  on  through  the  different 
stages  as  well  as  all  the  minor  details  of  experience. 
These  are  threefold,  according  to  the  threefold  division 
of  Nature. 

The  first  stage  is  physical  or  material ;  hence  we  find 
all  the  ancient  prophets  promised  only  temporal  blessings 
to  the  faithful ;  dominion  over  the  nations,  plenty  of  com 
and  wine,  and  all  the  other  luxuries  of  sense.  This  was 
the  law  ;  not  a  word  about  spirituals.  Then  came  the 
Son,  that  is,  the  representative,  or  bodily  type  of  the 
Logos,  or  thinking  spirit  of  Nature,  and  he  spiritualized 
tlie  law  into  a  mere  ghost,  like  himself;  and  since  that, 
it  is  even  accounted  a  sin  to  pray  for  temporal  good  tilings, 
as  eating  and  drinking,  although  the  elect  have  no  objec- 
tion to  take  them  on  the  sly  when  they  can  get  them. 
And  now  we  want  the  moral,  or  divine,  when  men  will 
act  from  the  very  soul  of  religion,  exemplify  it  in  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  the  heart,  and  not  as  hitherto 
in  the  wranglings  and  disputations  of  the  spirit  and  the 
head.  This  latter  stage  may  with  strict  propriety  be 
called  divine — the  reign  of  God,  in  the  highest  or  most 
exalted  sense  of  the  word ;  as  the  other  two  were  the 
reign  of  Go<l  in  the  lowest  or  grossest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  the  Devil. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  analysis  that  the  Devil  i« 
twofold,  and  (rod  onefold,  and  the  two  combined,  three- 
fold, or  universal  being ;  and  it  is  also  evident  tliat  the 
spirit,  or  middle-man,  or  mediator,  is  a  man  of  both 
sides ;  that  he  acts  first  with  the  physical,  and  gradually 
progresses  to  the  moral ;  in  other  words,  two  characters, 
that  is,  two  natures;  therefore  we  are  told  the  Son  of 
God  has  two  natures,  human  (physical)  and  divine;  that 
he  comes  twice,  first  in  his  physical  character  to  die,  and 
second  in  his  divine  character  to  live;  consequently  at 
his  first  coming  he  is  evil  in  the  efTects  of  his  mission, 
(not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword ; )  and  at  his  second  coming 
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goo4f  Dot  to  send  a  sword,  bat  peace.  This  is  a  scientific 
and  philosophical  reason  for  the  evU  of  first  Christianity, 
and  shows  also  the  necessity  of  its  utter  annihilation. 

But  how  is  it  annihilated?  It  must  he  annihilated  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  annihilation  of  Jewism,  not 
by  destruction  of  its  elements,  but  by  its  sublimation  or 
moralization.  As  Christianity  spiritualized  the  law,  so 
universalism  must  now  moralize  Christianity,  by  divest- 
ing it  of  its  injustice,  cruelty,  and  absurdity,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserving  sacred  its  original  basis;  for  nothing 
in  the  past  can  be  lost  or  cast  aside  which  Providence  has 
preserved  for  the  tuition  of  his  creatures. 

But  why  is  the  Devil  twofold?  ^VTiat  special  reason 
is  there  for  making  him  so?  Because  he  is  the  personi- 
fication of  imperfection,  or  evil,  or  action;  for  perfection 
does  not  act ;  it  is  eternal  repose.  Now  action  always 
presupposes  passion,  or  a  subject  to  act  upon ;  conse- 
quently the  Devil  is  the  agent  and  patient,  or  the  male 
and  female  in  separation.  God  is  the  male  and  female 
in  union,  therefore  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  ordered 
thiis: 


three  squares  in  all ;  two  for  the  holy  place,  and  one  for 
the  holy  of  holies,  in  which  the  shekinah  dwelt,  and  into 
which  none  but  the  high-priest  entered.  This  is  the 
simplest  model  of  nature  which  it  is  possible  to  draw, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  following: 


The  first  dot  represents  the  universal  God,  the  all  in 
all;  the  two  lower,  the  created  or  representative  God, 
with  the  two  extremes  in  a  state  of  separation,  or  action. 
In  the  first,  the  two  extremes  reside  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality, unity,  or  repose.  In  the  second  they  are  divided. 
This  division  creates  action,  and  action  creates  evil  pro- 
gressing towards  good.  Therefore,  as  long  as  man  was  a 
unity  he  could  quarrel  with  no  one,  he  was  a  universal 
philanthropist  and  socialist;  but  as  soon  as  the  woman 
was  taken  out  of  him  it  was  otherwise;  this  simple  act  of 
division  brought  sin  into  the  world,  for  then  there  were 
two  interests  instead  of  one,  and  as  they  multiplied  it 
became  worse  and  worse,  and  must  do  so  until  they  dis- 
cover a  universal  principle  or  sympathy,  by  which  the 
species  may  be  united  as  one  man.  This  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  man,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  the  divine  or  the 
moral  principle.  Wlien  this  is  done  in  a  comparative 
sense,  (it  can  never  be  perfectly  accomplished,)  Satan  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  yet  stUl  Satan,  for  he 
is  divided,  and  must  always  be  quarrelling  more  or  less 
with  his  component  parts;  but  he  ceases  to  go  by  the 
name  of  Satan  when  he  has  passed  the  physical  depart- 
ment and  entered  the  moral ;  that  is,  when  he  has  put  an 
end  to  war  and  violence,  and  all  other  systems  of  physical 
coercion,  and  established  a  moral  and  intellectual  form  of 
government  for  mankind.     This  is  our  millennium. 

We  are  now  induced  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon 


ttiother  threefold  division,  analogous  to  the  fimner  three, 
and  more  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  namely,  politics, 
science,  religion.  These  three  words  must  be  explained. 
The  first  corresponds  to  industry,  eating,  and  drinking, 
in  individual  life;  the  second  to  an  investigation  of  the 
general  phenomaia  and  laws  of  external  nature;  the 
third  to  the  culture  of  the  soul,  or  the  afffections  and 
passions.  The  two  first  are  external  in  their  sphere  of 
operation,  the  latter  is  internal  in  an  especial  sense,  and 
therefore  called  divine  or  central.  AIJ  the  three  are  in- 
ternal or  spiritual  in  a  certain  degree;  industry  is  an 
impulse  of  the  mind  and  affections ;  and  study  is  the 
same ;  but  their  sphere  is  external,  inasmuch  as  they 
deal  with  the  outer  world  in  providing  materials  for 
ingenuity  and  reflection  to  work  upon;  the  religious  cul- 
ture is  a  polishing  of  the  inward  man,  an  adaptation  of 
the  feelings  for  every  variety  of  impression  to  which  they 
may  be  suhjected. 

Now  this  latter  object  is  the  great  end  and  consumma- 
tion of  all  human  progress.  What  are  we  "without  this 
moral  or  religious  polish  but  brutes  or  savages  ?  Indus- 
try, wealth,  science,  are  of  no  use  to  man,  unless  his 
affections  are  cultivated,  and  brought  in  subjection  to 
social  and  universal  principles.  It  is  not  science  that  de 
termines  the  worth  of  a  man,  nor  is  it  wealth  or  political 
power.  Many  of  the  most  illiterate,  forlorn,  and  desti- 
tute specimens  of  humanity  have  finer  feelings,  deeper 
and  more  intense  sympathies,  with  the  joys  and  sufferings 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  than  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced all  the  cultivation  which  wealth,  power,  education, 
and  fine  scientific  talents  could  bestow  upon  them ;  for  all 
those  advantages  avail  them  but  little  if  they  want  a 
heart.  This  is  the  throne  of  true  religion — a  science 
which  never  yet  has  been  taught  in  the  world. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  ask  if  what  is  taught  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  be  not  religion  ?  We  answer.  No  ; 
it  is  merely  a  theory  of  science ;  it  is  doctrine,  not  reli- 
gion. Religion  cannot  be  taught:  the  man  who  pre- 
sumes to  teach  religion  is  a  fool.  Religion  is,  felt,  religion 
is  practised;  but  it  is  incommunicable.  The  State  and 
Church  are  the  Devil — the  two-fold  division  of  physical 
and  spiritual :  the  divine,  moral,  or  religious,  is  to  come  ; 
and  this  constitutes  a  new  church,  in  which  mere  science 
shall  be  subordinate  to  the  social  principle  of  love,  and 
men  shall  be  governed  more  by  mercy  than  judgment. 
"  Mercy  is  my  darling  attribute ;  judgment  is  my  strange 
work." 

Neither  the  political  nor  the  scientific  principle  can 
ever  gather  mankind ;  because  they  want  the  very  essence 
of  the  social  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  religious  de- 
partment. Nor  can  the  religious  feeling  alone,  without 
the  other  two  as  subordinate  agents,  succeed  in  effecting 
this  great  object ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  religious 
principle  of  social  love  can  inhabit  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  are  not  politically  and  doctrinally  united  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  government  and  natural  knowledge. 

But  some  may  ask  how  is  it  necessary  that  mankind 
should  concern  themselves  with  ideas  of  God,  Providence, 
universal  life,  intelligence,  &c.,  in  order  to  associate  for 
mutual  benefit  ?  Because  those  are  universal  and  uniting 
principles ;  and  no  universal  end  can  ever  be  accom- 
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plished  without'uniTersal  means.  The  settlement  of  all 
tliose  (liisputations  questions  which  separate  the  affections 
and  moral  sentiments  of  men,  is  effected  by  these  univer- 
sal principles  of  God,  and  by  these  only ;  they  are  the  con- 
summation of  the  progress  of  mind,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era  of  social  love.  How  is  it  possible  to  find 
any  other  universal  principle  but  God  ?  However,  there 
is  no  harm  in  making  an  attempt  at  union  without  such 
universal  principles.  Fools  must  learn  by  experience 
only. 

vVhen  these  universal  principles  are  received  and  cul- 
tivated,  they  carry  supreme  authority,  the  authority  of  a 
woice  from  heaven,  along  with  them.  And  this  is  an 
flasential  requisite  for  uuion  ;  a  republican  mass  of  con- 
Btcting  opinions,  propelUng  the  rulers  of  the  country  in  a 
llnuaand  different  directions,  and  confounding  their 
funds  by  an  infinite  variety  of  motives  and  stimulants,  is 
s  most  disorderly  system  of  government.  \Vhat  is  the 
iameof  this  confusion,  but  the  want  of  a  system  of  uni- 
«aBdiim,  which  begins  with  the  individual  unity,  and 
Mids  with  the  social  unity  ?  Neither  Radicals,  Infidels, 
liberals,  nor  Christians,  teach  tliis ;  because  they  do  not 
Jmow  it ;  they  have  only  an  undefined,  unintelligible  set 
•f  ideas  about  education,  liberality,  toleration,  &c.  But 
lacatioD,  without  universal  principles,  would  only 
_ggacnAe  4he  evik  of  life  ;  and  liberality,  without  uui- 
«erMl  iprinoiples,  is  impossible ;  and  toferation,  without 
liberality,  is  a  word  without  a  meaning.  There  is  uo 
pMuibiUty  of  social  union  upon  any  other  basis  than  that 
'Of  a  principle  of  universal  hfe,  intelligence,  and  love;  and 
that  principle  is  God.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  IX. 


O  glucklich  wer  nocli  boflea  i 

Aus  dietcm  mcer  des  inthami  aof  zu  Uuicben ! 
Was  man  nicht  weit,  daa  cben  branchta  nraa, 

Uad  wat  man  weU  kaan  flaan  aieht  bwdhen.— GotTWC. 

He  h  happy  whp  baa  not  lo«t  the  hopr  of  eacapiag  from  die 
oeean  of  ervora!  What  we  do  not  know,  is  really  vaoful;  tbat 
whicb  wc  know,  ia  nteleas. 

A  MOST  curioui  case  of  hallucioation  came  under  my 
treatment  a  few  years  ago — a  case  which  proves  the  im- 
mense power  of  imagination,  both  in  produdag  and 
curing  diseases. 

I  was  once  called  from  mj  breakfast  to  visit  a  panon, 
who,  as  reported,  was  labouring  under  a  fit  of  rage.  I 
mounted  the  horse,  and  rode  to  the  parsonage,  which  was 
a  few  miles  from  my  residence.  On  entering  the  roonj, 
1  found  tho  parson,  a  well-broil  and  highly-talented  gen- 
tleman, bound  with  cords  on  his  bed,  foaming  and  swear- 
ing. Four  robust  men  were  watching  him.  As  soon  as 
lie  caught  sight  of  me,  his  phytivgnomy  cheered  up.  I 
approached  him  gently,  and  asked  him  what  the  matter 
wasp  "Sir,"  said  he,  pointing  tolheri^t  aide  of  his 
forehead,  "  you  see  what  I  have.  This  eBOroMWa  fungus 
cauKS  «e  terrible  pains  ;  I  sent  for  the  rargeoii,  and  tliat 
inCnmu  n»cal  lays  that  I  am  mad  ;  and,  instead  of  re- 
nwving  the  fungus,  he  attempted  to  bleed  me ;  but  I 
have  paid  him   as  he   AeMrrecL      The    fellow,   how- 


ever, not  satisfied  with  this,  goes  abroad,  says  to  every 
one  that  I  am  raving  mad,  and  bribes  those  ruffians  t» 
bind  me  down  like  a  mad  dog. 

"  What,"  answered  I,  immetliately,  "  was  the  sur- 
geon in  his  mind  not  to  see  that  enormous  fungus? 
And  you,  fellows,  why  lay  bands  upon  your  parson  ?  Be. 
gone  immediately,  and  leave  me  alone  witli  him  ! "  The 
poor  devils  at  first  woidd  reply,  but  upon  ray  serioni 
admonition  went  away;  I  cut  the  cords,  and  aj^ieaied 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  keep  his  bed  quietly. 

"  You  must  keep  your  bed,  and  be  quiet,"  said  I, 
**  and  I  promise  to  have  you  cured  in  twenty-four  hours; 
but  I  must  send  to  the  town  for  an  able  operator."  In 
the  meanwhile  I  ordered  dome  cooling  draughts,  a  foot- 
bath, and  some  fomentations  to  be  appUed  to  the  imagi- 
nary  fungus. 

The  next  morning  the  surgeon  arrived  with  his  in- 
struments, and  performed  a  mock  operation;  and,  strange 
to  say,  not  only  did  the  reverend  gentleman  feel  all  tha 
pains  of  a  real  one,  but  fell  into  a  state  of  debihty,  as  if 
he  had  sustained  a  great  loss  of  blood.  After  the  openu 
tion  I  appUed  a  blister  to  the  affected  part,  which  I  kept 
open  for  about  three  weeks.  By  degrees  he  recovered, 
and  has  ever  since  been'  in  the  firm  belief  that  1  have 
cured  him  of  the  most  painful  deformity.  Now,  I  nk,  as 
this  man  was  intelUgent  aud  rstional  in  all  respects,  but 
complained  of  a  visible  and  tangible  <y8«aie,  which  did 
nowhere  exist  except  in  his  fancy, of  what  use  would  have 
been  the  help  of  tiic  pharmacopceiaP  The  imagination 
was  udki  *nd  imagination  alone  could  cure  him. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

TTITCHCRAFT,  &c 
{^Concluded  from  our  kut.) 
Thbbjb  are  peculiar  and  specific  organisations  for  every 
department  of  mentaland  industrial  agency.  Thereareor* 
ganizations  which  are  designed  for  mechanical,  others 
for  scientific,  literary,  or  political  pursuits;  others  who  aw 
mystics  by  original  constitution,  aud  led  to  the  stndy  of 
the  internal  and  invisible  pbcnomens  of  mind  by  an  irre- 
sistiblc  necessity.  Others  again  are  remarkable  for  their 
sympathetic  feeUngs,  their  nervous  irritability,  their 
visionary  and  somnambulic  tendencies,  See,  In  fine^ 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  hunun  character,  which 
win  one  day  be  scientifically  arranged  under  different  ge> 
ncric  or  specific  naoMSj  according  to  thcphenoiucua  wliidi 
each  presents.  These  varieties  are  essentially  distinct. 
Eadi  has  its  own  circle  of  thought  and  action.  The  man 
of  science  is  quite  at  home  amid  the  intricacies  of  alg©» 
braic  calculi  and  mathematical  or  experimental  analyses  ; 
but  not  more  so  than  the  Soutlicottian  visionary,  wlw  is 
daily  conversing  with  angels  and  spirits ;  or  the  njore 
sober  and  liberal-minded  pce^r,  who,  without  presuming 
to  reason  about  cause  and  effect,  God,  augel,  iXvil, 
moral  right  and  wrong,  or  any  thing  else,  but  the  purest 
individualities  and  personalities  of  fortmie-teliing,  strains 
her  eye-sight  "from  morn  till  dewy  eVe"  contemplating 
and  describing  the  vision  of  the  crystal,  which  the  wizard 
or  herself  has  charged  by  incanUtion  for  her  numerous 
customers. 
"  ^\'■hat  power  is  it,"  we  once  asked  a  famous   cry.- 
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stal  seer,  "what  power  is  it  which  creates  the  vision 
in  the  crystal?"  "  The  power  of  the  words,"  she  sim- 
ply replied.  "Words!  how  can  the  words  doit?  Words 
are  nothing."  "  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  but  I  can  see 
nothing  unless  the  words  are  pronounced."  But  the 
wizard  himself,  her  husband,  who  married  her  for  her 
gift,  always  invoked  the  iwner  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mi- 
chael, and  all  the  angels  of  God.  He  averred  that  he 
himself  never  could  see  any  thing  in  the  glass.  The  rea- 
son was,  in  the  words  of  the  ancients,  "  he  was  not  a 
seer."  Some  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  say  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  These  are  very  vdse  readers,  and 
"liberals,"  without  doubt.  They  have  finished  their 
education,  and  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  We  our- 
selves cannot  say  so,  but  we  are  by  bo  means  anxious  to 
make  our  readers  receive  any  opinion  from  us  which  is  not 
demonstrative.  If  they  want  such  knowledge,  let  them  en- 
quire patiently  and  candidly  for  themselves,  and  not  be 
directed  in  their  estimates  of  Natxire's  ways  of  working  by 
a  puritannic  or  an  infidel  creed,  which  are  both  alike 
absurd. 

But  why  should  these  things  cease  in  an  age  of 
science  ?  They  have  not  ceased  in  reality ;  they  have 
only  ceased  to  be  so  frequently  consulted  and  talked  of, 
because  it  is  tliscovered  that  they  are  mystical  or  decep- 
tive, and  cannot  be  followed  as  a  rule  of  life,  for  which 
they  were  once  consulted,  like  the  oracles  of  the  ancients. 
The  phenomena  still  exist.  All  the  spiritual  materiel 
for  a  shrine  as  famous,  as  true,  and  as  impenetrable  as 
that  of  Apollo  himself,  is  still  in  being.  But  the  reli- 
gious sense  of  the  public,*  and  political  policy  of  govern- 
ments in  Christendom  have  always  persecuted  these  phe- 
nomena, according  to  the  injunctions  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  who  belong  to  the  other  department  of  revela- 
tion, namely,  the  religious  or  universal,  though  hitherto 
it  has  been  universal  only  in  name. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  charms,  amulets,  pentacles, 
and  ^  other  instruments  of  spiritual  agency,  have  always 
been  in  use  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries.  Even  to  this 
day,  when  faith  in  these  individualities  is  fast  decaying, 
there  is  not  a  parish  in  England  where  the  practice  is  not 
daily  followed  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  ^Ve  not  long 
ago  met  with  a  respectable  medical  man  from  a  central 
county  in  England,  who  told  us  that  he  frequentlv  em- 
ployed charms  to  soothe  his  patients,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  considered  them  as  good  medicines  in  many  com- 
plaints as  he  could  administer.  This,  no  doubt,  depends 
on  the  faith  of  the  patient,  and  he  is  a  wise  man  whose 
liberal  feelings  permit  him  to  make  use  of  any  means 
whatsoever  which  are  calculated  to  produce  that  healthy 
and  contented  repose  and  confidence  of  mind,  which  are 
always  the  best  assistants  to  a  medical  practitioner.  A 
"liberal,"  of  course,  would  disdain  to  do  such  a  thing. 
Nothing  but  pure  materialism,  either  a  strong  purge  or  a 
gentle  purge,  would  satisfy  his  senses.  Well,  materiaUsm 
is  also  good  in  its  place,  and  so  is  witchcraft  occasionally. 

*  IV»  not  the  religious  world,  vulgarly  so  called,  nor  the  infi- 
del world,  who  consult  such  oracles,  but  an  intermediate  class, 
-who  do  not  nghtlyknow  what  they  are,  and  probably  for  that  very 
reason  are  the  wisest  of  the  three.  The  religious  world  abhw 
•uch  things,  and  infidels  despise  them. 


When  a  child  has  hurt  his  finger,  he  cries,  and  holds  it 
out  to  "  mamma,"  and  mamma  blows  upon  it,  and  says 
a  kind  word,  and  all  is  over.  If  mamma  won't  blow,  the 
baby  still  cries  with  his  sore  finger.  Behold  the  effect  of 
a  charm !  The  blowing  is  purely  a  sympathetic  remedy, 
but  it  is  a  universal  remedy  all  the  world  over.  Savages 
do  the  same,  and  even  liberals  blow  the  fingers  of  their 
little  murmuring  patients. 

But  what  say  we  to  raising  the  Devil,  the  black  art, 
and  the  higher  order  of  enchantments  ?  We  shall  get 
over  those  subjects  too  with  our  universal  solvent— :^t/A. 
Those  things  are  rarities,  and  ever  have  been  rarities, 
and  we  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  seen 
and  experienced  them.  But  we  do  not  consider  it  at  all 
unlikely  that  Nature  should  occasionally  raise  up  extraor- 
dinary and  master  minds  in  such  arts  as  well  as  in  poetry, 
painting,  eloquence,  and  science  ;  minds  which  eclipse 
all  other  practitioners,  and  leave  an  impression  of  wonder 
and  reverence,  or  fear,  behind  them.  That  such  charac 
ters  have  occasionally  been  raised  up  to  preserve  the  spi- 
ritual principle  in  being,  we  doubt  not ;  but  for  every  one 
of  those  sons  of  genius  there  have  been  a  thousand  im- 
postors, or  unskilful  though  honest  enough  pretenders, 
who  have  put  a  check  upon  the  faith  of  the  public,  and 
prevented  the  injury  which  the  human  mind  would  have 
sustained  from  such  superhuman  and  irrational  agencies. 

Thus  we  are  both  believers  and  disbelievers  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  metaphysical  or  mystical  subject, 
and  we  consider  it  necessary  to  remove  all  the  penal  laws 
which  now  hang  over  the  heads  of  those  who  practise 
these  occult  and  sympathetic  arts.  Give  them  all  free 
scope,  and  let  them  find  their  own  level.  Truth  will 
always  prevail  ultimately ;  error  can  only  maintain  itself 
by  inquisitions,  gaolers,  tines,  and  stripes ;  and  even  these 
at  length  get  tired  of  its  service,  and  rebel  against  it. 
If  a  fortune-teller  or  wizard  should  be  guilty  of  evident 
fraud  or  extortion,  let  him  or  her  be  treated  when  con- 
victed as  a  common  felon  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  receiving 
money  for  the  oracular  responses  of  their  peculiar  arts,  is 
as  innocent  and  honest  a  way  of  making  a  living  as  that 
of  the  King  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  It  is  a 
mutual  bargain  between  two  parties,  and  if  both  are  sa- 
tisfied, who  has  a  right  to  interfere  ?  We  hope  to  see 
the  witches  emancipated,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  have  got 
their  shackles  taken  off;  and  then  we  have  little  doubt 
that  witchcraft  will  be  reformed  and  universally  practised, 
and  all  human  society  will  be  studded  with  charms. 
As  for  the  Devil,  we  are  not  the  least  afraid  of  him.  He 
will  then  do  no  harm  when  he  rises.  Heis  merely  a  ser- 
vant, and  will  work  evil  or  good,  according  to  the  previous 
arrangements  we  have  made  in  the  social  circle.  He  is 
a  serpent,  and  carries  the  cure  for  his  own  sting. 

TO  THE  EXTERNAL  CHRISTIANS. 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  life  he  would  not  be  deemed 
to  act  rationally,  who,  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  distant 
place,  and  having  a  written  record  of  the  adventures  of 
some  who  had  been  there,  stayed  employing  all  his  efforts 
in  reading  over  and  over  again  that  record,  commenting 
on  it,  and  repeating  the  words  of  it  to  every  neighbour. 
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We  may  be  satisfied  also,  that  he  would  no  more  study 
the  record  for  information,  if  he  had  at  length  set  out 
and  arrived  at  the  desired  place. 

Not  more  wisely,  however,  does  the  religionist  or  mo- 
ralist act,  who,  having  the  desire  to  arrive  at  the  consious- 
ness  of  eternal  goodness  and  truth,  employs  all  his  mental 
energies  in  reading  and  commenting  on  the  representa- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  in  that  state ;  thereby  being 
less  likely  to  attain  his  object  than  if  he  had  never  seen 
such  representations.  We  may  be  satisfied  also  that  he 
who  has  arrived  thereat  will  no  longer  look  to  such  re- 
cords for  information,  or  appeal  to  them  as  an  authority 
or  a  guide  to  others. 

On  the  contrary,  he  would  constantly  warn  the  seekers 
of  goodness  and  truth  from  such  shadows;  that  their 
mental  wants,  no  longer  finding  a  false  satisfaction  in  re- 
suits  apparently  or  logically  correct,  though  leading  only 
to  discord,  may  recur  to  the  source  which  alone  can  neu- 
tralize those  wants,  by  a  real  and  fiill  fruition. 

If  this  direct  recurrence  to  the  universal  and  eternal 
source  of  goodness  and  truth  be  made,  not  through  the 
narrow  channel  of  logical  proof,  but  by  a  self- existent 
state,  harmonizing  by  submission  to  its  influence  in  the 
human  creature  ;  not  by  a  blind  faith  in  shadows,  but  by 
a  self-conscious  feeling  of  its  reahty,  more  perfect  than 
physical  existence  impresses  ;  the  proselyting  spirit  will 
depart ;  for  the  truth  will  be  known  to  be  the  upholder 
of  men,  and  not  men  the  upholders  of  truth.  Forms,  and 
creeds,  and  doctrines,  will  be  deserted ;  for  the  unirerud 
and  eternal  will  he/elt  to  be  without  form,  or  bounds,  or 
systems  ;  and  such  recurrence  will  display  itself,  not  by 
offensive  dogmatism,  but  by  a  never-failing,  enlightened 
l)enevolence  ;  not  by  verbal  quotations  of  outward  sha- 
dows of  truth,  but  by  newness  and  originality  adapted  to 
every  occasion ;  not  by  an  internal  idolatry  of  human 
excellence,  but  by  a  living  reliance  on  the  one  perennial 
source  of  all  excellence  within  us.  C.  L. 

May  IBth,  1835. 

(]A  man  cannot  be  a  universalist  who  does  not  connect 
the  past  with  the  present  and  the  future,  and  show  the 
embryo  of  the  adult  in  the  immature  figure  of  the  strip- 
ling. Notwithstanding,  our  correspondent  is  so  far  right 
that  Nature  or  Truth  is  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  pre- 
sent than  in  the  past.  The  present  is  the  active  mood  of 
the  Trinity;  the  past  and  the  future  are  both  pas. 
live.— Ed.1 

TO  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Good  Sib, — I  like  your  temper  from  my  soul ; 

It  is  the  negative  of  my  own  mood, 
But  much  more  pungent ;  like  a  living  coal 

It  purifies  the  dross  from  every  feud. 
Ciooa  humour  is  ill-nature's  antipole. 

My  wish  is,  you  may  still  be  spared  for  good. 


You  tell  me  I  accuse  you  (I  do  not) 
Of  quackery.     I'll  not  accuse  you.  Sir, 

Of  mijiconstruction,  or  design  to  blot 
My  character  or  motives  ;  or  infer 

That  you  would  brand  me  as  a  drivelling  sot. 
Because  I  gtve  my  Pegasus  the  spur : 


I've  no  objection  to  the  mathematics  ; 

But  are  they  understood  in  workmen's  attics  ? 

Had  I  the  means,  I'd  strive  for  a  degree 

At  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  "  eat  my  commons :" 

A  "freshman"  once  at  university, 

I'd  quickly  swallow  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

To  square  the  circle  next  my  aim  should  be ; 
My  application,  sure,  would  yield  to  no  man's  ; 

Sines,  arcs,  and  angles,  then  no  more  abstruse, 

I'd  give  you — what  ?  a  thought's  hyjwthenuse. 

You  are  profess'd  the  patron  of  the  sect ; 

At  least,  a  fellow  of  that  same  society,* 
Whose  unpretending  object's  to  select 

The  gems  of  science  from  its  vast  variety. 
I  would  not  treat  the  Tuscan  with  neglect. 

Though  611ing  to  repletion  or  satiety  ; 
But,  greedy  as  the  horse-leech,  till  my  core 
Should  burst,  I'd  still  exclaim,  Oh  !  give  me  more ! 

When  you  suppose  you  reason  "  a  priori" 
All  are  familiar  with  the  "  first  equation  ;" 

And  prove  yourself,  as  'twere,  to  be  a  Tory, 

Too  proud  to  stoop  below  your  own  high  station  ;— 

Your  signs  are  cross-bones,  or  ^'memento  mori," 
To  men  who  have  but  little  education  : 

Though  you  may  understand  them,  do  the  throng 

Of  labouring  readrra?     To  them  I  belong. 

'Tis  true  you  are  always  ready  to  explain 

And  answer  any  question  that  is  put : 
But  many  have  that  confidence  to  gain. 

The  fear  they  might  become  the  witling's  butt, 
Curbs  in  their  thoughts  as  firmly  as  a  chain 

Could  bind  their  nandt.     Though  you  may  cry  tut! 
tut! 
I've  known  the  time  I  trembled  till  my  face 
Has  glow'd  with  perspiration  and  disgrace. 

It  seems  that  "  acquisition"  means  "  diffusion," 
According  to  your  version,  good  Meccnas; 

In  fact,  your  weekly  talented  effusion 
Betokens  you  a  biped  of  that  genus. 

The  Shepherd  deals  in  science  to  profusion ; 
And  here  111  let  a  secret  out  between  us— 

In  that  young  inttitute,  hight  Alpine  CoUege, 

There  are  some  heads  not  overstock'd  with  knowledge. 

I  call  it  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault! 

And  if  you  toil'd  for  sixteen  hours  per  day. 
Or  even  twelve,  to  earn  a  little  salt 

To  season  your  potatoes,  tell  me,  pray, 
Would  you  have  vigour  left  for  the  assault 

On  Locke  or  Euclid.^  Come,  be  candid,  say  ! 
Or  could  you  purchase  works  whose  costly  price 
Shut  up  your  purse-strings.'    There!  I've  thrust  jrou 
twice! 

And  tierce  and  carte,  I  still  couM  thrust  and  thrust. 
In  the  defence  of  my  much-injured  class; 

How  sad  their  fate,  whose  sweat  must  bring  the  crust, 
With  little  leisure  knowledge  to  amass! 

Worn  with  fatigue,  and  narch'd  with  heat  and  dust. 
Their  minds  are  brutalized,  and  scarce  can  pass 

Beyond  the  merest  animal  enjoyment, 

When  night  gives  respite  to  the  slave's  employment. 

But  time  advances,  and  the  human  mind 

Flies  with  it  like  a  ray  on  tlie  horizon; 
The  bright  precursor  of  a  day  more  kind 

Than  this  dull  world  has  ever  yet  set  eyes  on. 
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The  mists  of  Superstition  still  must  blind; 

And  Reason  lingers  yet  a  while  in  prison; 
But  when  she  shall  escape  the  monster — Oh! 
Aid  us  as  now  to  give  the  final  blow ! 

The  sun  of  Arno  hail'd  your  infancy ; 

The  land  of  Petrarch  rear'd  your  infant  form; 
Calm  as  your  climate,  cloudless  as  its  sky. 

May  you  withstand  unmoved  the  slanderer's  storm ! 
The  sense  of  right  alone  can  well  defy 

The  shafts  of  hate,  and  keep  the  bosom  warm : 
Be  that  your  safeguard,  then;  "  justitia  fiat;" 
The  dove's  secure,  though  famish'd  vultures  fly  at. 

Man  is  a  pendulum,  (and  life's  a  jest,) 
For  ever  swinging  to  each  wide  extreme; 

A  riddle  or  conundrum  at  the  best ; 

A  rainbow  in  a  shower,  a  waking  dream; 

A  gay  cam«leon  in  "  motley"  dress'd; 
A  blessing  or  a  curse,  as  it  may  seem ; 

He  is,  in  short  (such  is  the  poet's  notion), 

The  BEAU  IDEAL  of  perpetual  motion; 

For  ever  changing,  and  yet  still  the  same. 

With  aU  his  knowledge,  does  he  know  himself  ^ 
A  mere  ephemera  in  quest  of  fame; 

Though  very  generous,  a  sordid  elf. 
What  liis  pursuits.''  a  bubble  or  a  name; 

Ambition,  glory,  love,  promotion,  pelf. 
Then  let  us  laugh!  what  recks  it  you  or  me.-* 
True  wisdom  lies  in  living  tranquilly. 

My  hint  was  never  meant  to  give  offence, 

And  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  ; 
I  can't  believe  it — you  have  too  much  sense — 
!      And  know  how  far  your  doctrine  has  extended. 
To  seem  alarm'd  would  be  a  vain  pretence  ; 
'         'Tis  a  bad  cause  that  cannot  be  defended  ; 

But  'gainst  my  wit  if  you  would  strike  the  docket. 
Beware  I  my  "  squib"  may  turn  into  a  rocket  I 

There's  ray  apology  !     Will  that  suffice  } 
The  "  Vale  of  Chur"  re-echoes.  Yes,  it  will ! 

Give  here  your  hand  ;  but  pray  don't  magnetize. 
Or  "bum"  me  to  a  heap,  with  wizard  skill ! 

You  see  I'm  honest  with  telluric  eyes. 

Alas  I  I  I'ear — what  means  this  deadly  chill .'' 

I'll  give  you  satisfaction  when  we  meet, — 

If  not  at  "  Philippi," — in  Castle-street ! 

Adieu  !  dear  Alpus — Alpus,  yet  adieu  ! 

And  should  the  god  of  mercies  please  to  send 
A  fit  of  sickness— why,  I'll  send  for  you 

To  cure  the  malady,  my  health  to  mend  ; 
Then  you  may  rub  and  scrub  my  system  through. 

Or  batter  me  until  you  make  an  end. 
Henceforth,  though  Galen's  self  would  drench   and 

physic  us. 
His  stuff  shan't  travel  down  the  throat  of 

QUIZZICUS. 

[The  above  is  so  very  excellent  as  a  whole,  that  we 
cannot  reject  it;  but  we  fear  almost  any  sort  of  personal 
addresses  or  correspondence,  knowing  well  the  inflam- 
mability of  human  nature,  and  the  jealousy  of  its  own 
reputation,  to  be  such  as  often  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
intended'  offences,  where  no  offences  were  meant.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  mind  satire,  censure,  and  ridicule  only 
so  far  as  they  give  us  a  new  idea  ;  for  the  rest,  we  si't 
down  contentedly,  like  uncle  Toby,  and  whistle  "  Lixlla- 
balero"  over  it.  "  We  cannot  help  it — it  Is  the  will  of 
God.     Thus  it  is."— Ed.] 


ON  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  FREE  press  is  made  free  by  a  free  spirit. 

A  free  spirit  is  made  free  by  the  free-making  spirit. 

The  free-making  spirit  makes  a  free  spirit  by  a  natural, 
rational,  and  spiritual  communication  and  conjunction. 

So  far  as  the  spirit  is  united  to  the  free-making  spirit, 
it  is  a  free  spirit.  ^ 

The  free,  making  spirit  sustains  the  free  spirit  and  the 
free  press. 

A  free  press  without  a  free  spirit  is  impossible. 

And  a  free  spirit  without  elevation,  communication, 
and  conjunction  with  the  free-making  spirit,  is  impos- 
sible. 

As  it  is  not  the  press  that  makes  or  supports  the  spirit, 
neither  is  it  the  press  that  enlightens  the  spirit. 

A  free  spirit  uses  a  free  press  to  represent  the  free- 
making  spirit  in  all  its  originality. 

As  the  free  spirit  has  its  origin  in  the  free-making 
spirit,  so  must  the  free  press  have  its  origin  in  the  same. 

It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  a  free  press  without  a  free 
spirit,  made  free  by  communication  and  conjunction  with 
the  free-making  spirit. 

As  a  free  spirit  proceeds  from  the  free-making  spirit, 
so  the  free  press  proceeds  from  both,  in  their  conjoined 
energies. 

The  natural  man  may  say  what  he  will  about  the  free 
press.  The  press  only  can  be  used  freely  when  the  na- 
tural man  is  made  spiritual  by  a  free  and  full  communi- 
cation and  conjunction  witli  the  free- making  spirit. 

Man  is  the  organ  through  which  the  free-making  spirit 
makes  the  press  free. 

Such  as  rely  on  some  hoped-for  symmetrical  external 
arrangements  to  produce  an  internal  right,  might  be  re- 
minded that  an  outward  existence  is  the  unfailing  re- 
flexion of  internal  state,  and  no  more.  It  were  as  absurd 
to  attempt  altering  the  human  complexion  by  altering  the 
mirror  which  reflects  it,  as  to  expect  an  improved  state  of 
human  society  by  an  improved  external  state  of  the  press, 
which  only  records  the  same. 

THE  SEER  OF  PREVORST. 

My  dear  Shepherd, — Your  readers,  I  imagine,  Avill  no 
longer  be  shocked  at  the  following  summary  description 
of  a  work  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Germany,  entitled 
"  The  Seer  of  Prevorst ;  or  Revelations  concerning  the 
Inward  Life  of  Man,  and  the  intercourse  of  Spirits  with 
our  World."  Edited  by  Justinus  Kerner,  a  physician 
of  Weinsberg:  1832.  The  work  forms  two  pretty  con- 
siderable octavo  volumes ;  and  consists  almost  entirely 
of  the  diary  of  a  somnambulist,  kept  during  the  last 
year  of  her  painful  life.  Throughout  this  account  an  air 
of  candour  prevails,  which  defies  all  but  the  suspicion  of 
the  fanatical  sceptic.  The  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Eschenmayer,  Schubert,  and  Gcirres,  is  frequently  ap- 
pealed to ;  the  names  of  known  visitors  and  neighbours  are 
cited  as  evidences  of  facts  familiar  to  them ;  and,  in  short, 
the  reception,  by  the  learned  in  Germany,  of  the  state- 
ments and  views  contained  in  these  "  Revelations,"  is 
such  that  we  must  either  admit  them  to  be  true,  explain 
them  how  we  will,  or  suppose  that  the  philosophers  and 
physicians  of  that  country  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  darken  the  human  understanding,  and  to  blot  out  the 
sun  of  truth. 
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I  shall  not  retrace  the  sufierings  of  this  poor  woman^ 
•who,  from  her  earliest  days,  evinced  that  peculiar  tem- 
perament which  forms  the  natural  somnambulist.  After 
years  of  intense  bodily  anguish,  heightened  by  ill  treat- 
ment, she  was  taken  on  the  25th  November,  ]  826,  to 
Weinsberg,  to  be  placed  under  Kemer's  care.  She  was 
ihen  more  dead  than  alive,  her  existence  being  only  sup- 
ported by  giving  her  a  spoonful  of  broth  every  three  or 
xbur  minutes,  which  she  often  could  not  swallow,  but 
which  caused  a  fainting  fit  if  withheld.  Against  Dr.  K.'k 
will,  at  her  own  suggestion,  be  at  last  had  recourse  to 
magnetism.  After  the  first  seven  streaks,  she  fell  into 
somnambulism  ;  and  then,  of  her  own  accord,  declared 
that,  after  seven  days'  treatment,  she  would  be  in  a  way 
of  recovery.  This,  in  fact,  proved  true :  subsequent 
events,  however,  tlirew  her  back  again  into  thai  akep-life, 
which  had  become  her  second  nature.  For  the  rest  of  her 
days,  she  existed  in  a  world  entirely  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  ordinary  senses.  The  stages  of  her  visionary  exist- 
ence thenceforward  divided  tnemselves  into  four,  thus 
enumerated : — 

let.  That,  m  which  she  usually  was,  when  she  teemed 
waking;  but  it  was  no  such  thing,  aa  appeared  by  her 
subsequent  unconsciousness  of  all  that  had  happened.  It 
was  the  first  degree  of  "  interior  life."  When  in  the 
"  clear-sight,"  she  declared  that  many  men  are  constantly 
in  this  first  stage  of  magnetic  being  without  being  aware 
of  it. 

2nd.  That  of  the  magnetic  dreaming.  In  this  sute, 
according  to  her,  many  are  speli-bouud,  as  it  were,  whom 
the  world  deems  mad. 

3rd.  That,  which  is  called  by  Kemer  the  half-waking 
state.  It  was  cbiefiy  distinguishable  by  this — that  abe 
wrote  and  spoke  in  it  an  uiiki.own  tongue!  the  lan- 
guage of  her  inward,  aa  she  called  it,  and  of  which  many 
samples  arc  given  in  the  work  [here  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  its  characters  and  sounds  resemble  the  oriental  letters 
and  words].  She  maintained  that  it  was  the  native 
speech  of  tlie  soul,  spoken  by  all  who  had  penetrated  into 
tlie  same  circle  of  the  interior.  In  her  waking  and  dream- 
ing states  she  knew  liothing  of  it. 

4th.  That  of  somnambulism,  in  which  she  went  deep 
into  the  inmost  sphere  of  vision,  in  which  she  saw  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  communed  with  aotUs 
and  spirits,  and  saw  their  interference  in  our  sublunary 
sphere. 

This  is  her  explanation,  while  in  somnambulism,  of 
these  two  last  states: — "  In  the  half-waking  state  I  think 
with  my  smaller  brain  (cerebellum)  only;  of  the  larger 
I  feel  nothing  ;  it  then  sleeps.  In  this  state  I  can  think 
more  with  my  soul;  it  sees  things  clearer  than  in  the 
Vaking  state,  and  the  spirit  has  a  greater  influence 
over  it,  greater  than  when  I  am  awake.  I  feel  him  (the 
spirit)  always  a  little  out  of  the  plexus.  In  the  full 
sleep-waking  (somnambulistic)  state,  my  spirit  has  the 
command;  I  teel  my  soul,  too,  but  the  spirit  more.  In 
^eur-viijlU  I  think  from  my  plexus  with  uiv  spirit  only." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this,  we,  who  nave  heard 
so  many  debates  about  the  size  and  stuff  of  the  soul,  the 
tenuity  and  density  of  the  spirit,  tlie  form  and  substance 
of  the  invisible — I  doubt  that  any  of  us  could  produce 
better  reasons  for  our  ontology  than  this  poor  somnam- 
bulist. She  saw,  but  not  with  her  eyes — she  heard,  but 
not  with  her  ears— those  beings  of  whom  she  spoke  so 
confidently  and  so  unfalteringly;  nay,  she  made  them 
visible  and  audible  to  others.  I  will  relate  the  substance 
of  Ur.  Kemer's  individual  testimony  of  one  instance  of 
this: — he  had  said  to  her,  "  I  have  heard  that  the  spirit 
manifests  itself  at  times  by  noises;  how  can  this  happen, 


and  at  what  distance.^"  She  answered,  "It  does,  but 
space  is  not  for  the  spirit;  would  you  like  to  hear  it?" 
He  assented.  Some  nights  afterwards,  when  he  was  in 
bed  with  his  wife,  several  streets  off  from  his  patient, 
they  heard  above  dieir  heads  a  clear,  hollow  tap,  and  then, 
at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  six  more  distinct 
taps.  Kemer  made  himself  sure  that  these  noises,  which 
he  noted  without  fear  or  astonishment,  could  proceed 
from  no  collusion  or  coincidence,  and  the  next  morning 
said  nothing  about  them  even  to  liis  patient;  nor  did  she 
speak  of  them  till  she  was  put  into  somnambulism,  whai 
she  asked,  in  a  seeming  careless  manner,  whether  he 
would  wish  to  hear  the  spirit  again. 

This  is  one  of  many  instances  reported  by  a  careful 
physician,  who  committed  to  his  day-book  all  that  hap^ 
pened  ia  this  singular  case,  for  the  perusal  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  that  his  reputa- 
tion and  veracity  were  at  stake. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following?  On  the  2nd 
May,  at  nine  o'clock,  Fran  II.  again  fell  into  magnetic 
sleep  of  an  unusual  kind,  when  she  pronounced  the  words 
"  Oh,  Goill"  (She  had  had  a  vision  acquainting  her 
with  the  approadiing  death  of  her  father.)  At  ten 
o'clock  she,  still  in  Eomnambulism,  ejaculated,  "  God, 
thou  hast  him  now  in  thy  hands ;  he  rests  in  peace  with 
thee  !"  Next  afternoon  the  following  letter  from  Ober- 
stenfeld,  by  Dr.  Foehr,  of  Bottwar,  was  handed  to 
Kerner : 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Oberstenfeld,  I  found  Mr.  W. 
(the  father  of  the  somnambulist)  just  dead.  As  I  stood 
in  the  parlour,  which  adjoins  a  room  in  which  tlie  corpse 
lay,  I  beard  very  distinctly,  about  nine  o'clock  at  nigiit, 
the  voice,  as  I  thought,  of  the  deceased,  exclaim,  '  Oh, 
God! '  It  was  not  until  the  tliird  time  that  I  heard  this 
exclamation  that  I  entered  the  room,  imagining  probably 
that  Mr.  W.  was  but  seemingly  dead.  I  examined  him 
very  particularly,  but  he  was  quite  dead.  I  did  not  leave 
him  for  one  hour." 

On  questioning  the  somnambulist,  she  stated  tliat  her 
soul,  tlirough  grief  for  the  (dd  man,  had,  with  her  nerve- 
spirit,  (the  living  ether  in  which  the  soul  is  clad),  left 
her  body  on  her  exclaiming  "  O  God  ! "  and  had  manifest- 
ed its  presence  by  the  corpse,  with  the  same  exclamation, 
which  Dr.  F.  had  heard. 

A  longer  relation  of  such  incidents,  of  which  the  book 
is  full,  would  engross  too  much  of  one  Shepherd,  and  very 
Ukcly  not  satisfy  the  flock,  whose  appetites  are  not  yet 
keen  enough  for  this  old  superstitious  food,'  aa  it  will  be 
deemed.  It  is  little  matter  what  name  we  give  it — our 
business  is  with  the  truth  of  these  facts.  It  will  not  do 
to  revive  an  Index  Expurgatorius  for  the  infidels,  in  their 
turn,  and  to  say  that  nothing  shall  be  true  but  what  they 
like.  It  is  clear  that  the  tide  has  changed  in  the  land  of 
LuUier.  That  is  not  stranger  than  that  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  which  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre,  should  give 
way  to  the  Copernican,  which  placed  the  sun  there.  The 
phenomena  will  just  go  on  in  the  same  way,  only  we  shall 
De  enabled  to  calculate  their  movements  better.  From 
tlie  allusions  made  to  other  physicians  who  have  had  pa- 
tients in  the  same  stage  of  clear-sight,  it  transpires  that 
all  the  learned  are  familiarly  acquainted,  ocularly  and 
orally,  with  similar  revelations  ;  that  enquiries  into  things 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye  are  as  frequently  sub- 
jected to  the  magnetic  vision  as  we  subject  minute  matter 
to  the  microscope  ;  and  that  somnambulists  are  listened 
to  concerning  "  that  land  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns,"  in  the  same  way  that  we  listen  to  accounts  of  a 
distant  country,  from  one  professing  to  have  been  therf. 
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And  judgment  and  liberality  are  no  more  necessarily 
warped  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  will  require,  however^  an  act  of  raagnanimityj  a 
real  conquest  over  ourselves,  to  make  the  reparation  to 
the  so-styled  impostors  of  old  which  these  "  revelations" 
show  to  be  due.  Not  only  do  we  find  a  justification  of 
the  Druids,  the  Fetichists,  and  the  Pagan  priests,  in  their 
prescription  of  amulets,  rings,  plants,  divining  rods,  ca- 
balistic numbers,  and  magic  words;  but  the  secret  ana- 
logies of  nature,  on  which  these  rude  observances  were 
founded,  are  laid  open  to  us  by  the  sensations  and  intui- 
tions of  the  Seer  of  Prevorst.  In  vain  will  our  pride 
murmur,  and  our  courage  quail  before  these  admissions  ; 
they  are  now  matters  of  historical  evidence,  and  only  to 
be  sifted  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  we  sift  other 
evidence.  It  will  not  shield  us  from  conviction  to  ad- 
duce some  theory  of  our  own,  that  consigns  all  these  mis- 
called miracles  to  the  realm  of  the  impossible.  It  will  not 
meet  the  experience  of  others,  to  allege  our  systems  of 
materialism,  transcendentalism,  or  nominahsm,  as  con- 
tradicting what  they  j,have  felt,  heard,  and  seen.  God 
decreed  it  ever,  that  man  should  rely  upon  his  fellow- 
man  for  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  such  as  the  past, 
the  distant ;  and  nothing  seems  more  inhuman  than  de- 
nying their  actual  sensations,  upon  no  better  grounds  than 
our  own  prejudgment.  It  is  as  if  the  myope  should  study 
optics,  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  prove  to  the  long- 
sighted that  it  was  impossible  to  see  beyond  his  (the 
myope's)  focal  length. 

On  another  occasion,  I  may  probably  give  vou  extracts 
from  this  work ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  have  shown 
how  the  public  mind  in  Germany  is  busied  with  those 
glimpses  of  a  spirit- world  which  somnambulism  has  af- 
forded to  it.— I  remain,  &c.  NEBULA. 

THE  RATTLESNAKE  DISARMED  BY  THE 
LEAVES  OF  THE  WHITE  ASH. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1801,  I  resided  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Rattlesnakes 
were  then  very  numerous  in  that  region.  I  found  the 
opinion  universally  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  there, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  white  ash  were  highly  offensive  to 
the  rattlesnake.  Several  persons  of  respectability  assured 
lae  that  the  rattlesnake  was  never  found  on  land  where 
the  white  ash  grows ;  that  it  was  the  uniform  practice 
among  hunters,  as  well  as  others,  whose  business  led 
them  to  traverse  the  woods  in  the  summer  months,  to 
stuff  their  shoes  and  boots,  and  frequently  their  pockets 
also,  with  white-ash  leaves,  as  a  preventive  of  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake ;  and  that  they  had  never  known  or 
heard  of  any  person  being  bitten  who  had  used  this  pre- 
caution. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  I  went  with  Mr. 
S.  Kirtland  and  Dr.  C.  Dutton,  then  residing  at  Poland, 
to  the  Mahoning,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  deer,  at  a 
place  Avhere  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the 
river,  to  feed  on  the  moss  attached  to  the  stones  in  the 
shoal- water.  We  took  our  watch  station  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  bank,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  water.  About  an  hour  after  we  had  commenced  our 
watch,  instead  of  a  deer,  we  discovered  a  large  rattlesnake, 
which,  as  it  appeared,  had  left  his  den,  in  the  rocks  be- 
neath us,  and  was  slowly  advancing  across  a  smooth,  nar- 
row sand-beach  towards  the  water.  Upon  hearing  our 
▼oices,  or  for  some  other  cause,  he  stopped,  and  lay 
•tretched  out  with  his  head  near  the  water.  It  occurred 
to  me,  that  an  opportunity  now  offered  to  try  the  virtues 
of  the  white-ash  leaves.    Requesting  the  gentlemen  to 


keep,  in  my  absence,  a  watch  over  our  subject,  I  went 
immediately  in  search  of  the  leaves,  and  on  a  piece  of 
low  ground,  thirty  or  forty  rods  back  from  the  river,  I 
now  found,  and,  by  the  aid  of  my  hunting-knife,  procured 
a  small  white-ash  sapling,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  make  the  experiment  more  satisfaC' 
torily,  I  cut  another  sapling  of  the  sugar  maple,  and  with 
these  wands  returned  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  order  to 
cut  off  a  retreat  to  his  den,  I  approached  the  snake  in  his 
rear.  As  soon  as  I  came  within  seven  or  eight  feet  of 
him,  he  quickly  threw  his  body  into  a  coil,  elevated  his 
head  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  brandishing  his  tongue, 
"  gave  note  of  preparation"  for  combat.  I  first  presented 
him  the  white  ash,  placing  the  leaves  upon  his  body.  He 
instantly  dropped  nis  head  to  the  ground,  unfolded  his 
coil,  rolled  over  upon  his  back,  writhed  and  twisted  his 
whole  body  into  every  form  but  that  of  a  coil,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  anguish.  Satisfied  with  the  trial 
thus  far  made,  I  laid  by  the  white  ash.  The  rattlesnake 
immediately  righted,  and  placed  himself  in  the  same 
menacing  attitude  as  before  described.  I  now  presented 
him  the  sugar  maple.  He  lanced  in  a  moment,  striking 
his  head  into  a  tuft  of  the  leaves,  "  with  all  the  malice  of 
the  under  fiends,"  and  the  next  moment  coiled  and  lanced 
again,  darting  his  whole  length  at  each  effort  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow.  After  repeating  this  several  times, 
I  again  presented  him  the  white  ash.  He  instantly 
stretched  himself  out  on  his  back,  and  writhed  his  body 
in  the  same  manner  as-at  the  first  application.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  try  w^hat  effect  might  be  produced  upon 
his  teniper  and  carriage  by  a  little  beating  with  the  white 
ash.  This  was  administered ;  but  instead  of  arousing 
him  to  resentment,  it  served  only  to  increase  his  troubles. 
As  the  beating  grew  more  severe,  the  snake  frequently 
stuck  his  head  into  the  sand  as  far  as  he  could  thrust  it, 
seeming  desirous  to  bore  his  way  into  the  earth,  and  rid 
himself  of  his  unwelcome  visitors. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  experiment  was  a  satis- 
factory one,  and  fairly  conducted  on  both  sides,  we  deemed 
it  ungenerous  to  take  his  life  after  he  had  contributed  so 
much  to  gratify  our  curiosity ;  and  so  we  took  leave  of 
the  rattlesnake,  with  feelings  as  friendly,  at  least,  as  those 
with  which  we  commenced  our  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  left  him  to  return  at  leisure  to  his  den. — Silliman's 
Journal,  No.  54. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  A.  S.  will  perhaps  learn  more  by  following  up  her  own 
ideas  for  a  little  while.   The  subject  is  infinitely  divisible. 

Mr.  Smith  will  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  7 
o'clock,  at  3(>,  Castle- street  East,  Oxford  Market.  Ad- 
mittance Threepence ;  Ladies  Free. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deliver  a  Lecture 
on  Tellurism,  otherwise  Animal  Magnetism,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  1st  June,  at  Eight  o'clock,  at  36,  Ci^astle- 
Etreet  East,  Oxford  Market.  Admittance,  Threepence : 
Ladies  free.  His  hour  for  consultation  is  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  day-time  (Sundays  not  excepted), 
or,  by  appointment,  in  the  evening. 

Also,  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  the  Acquisition 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  Alpine  Philosopher  will  deli- 
ver a  Lecture  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2nd  June,  at 
eight  o'clock,  on  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  Pro- 
sress  of  Mankind. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

One  of  the  principal  departments  of  Universalism  is  what 
the  French  call  "  progress." 

This  belongs  to  the  department  of  "  motion."  Chemical 
and  experimental,  or  mathematical,  philosophy,  belongs 
to  the  department  of  "  rest." 

Life,  action,  and  education  all  belong  to  the  fonner 
department.  Of  these,  religion  in  an  especial  manner 
treats.  Philosophy  converses  chiefly  with  death,  inac- 
tion, and  still  life. 

The«e  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  two,  though 
each  encroaches  on  the  other's  province. 

The  two  departments  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  each 
other  ;  so  that  having  once  analyzed  the  one,  you  have 
found  a  clue  to  discover  the  other. 

To  the  study  of  " proyresf"  we  attach  very  great  im- 
portance, because  it  has  generally  been  entirely  over- 
looked, both  by  believers  and  unbelievers,  if  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two.  AH  faith,  and  hope,  and 
anticipations  of  futurity,  are  built  upon  this  basis  only. 
If  the  reader  don't  preserve  before  his  mind  this  one  word, 
and  the  ideas  associated  with  it,  we  speak  to  him  in  vain ; 
all  that  we  say  is  a  dead  letter.  With  this  idea  before 
his  mind,  we  have  some  well-founded  hope  of  sys- 
tematizing his  thoughts  upon  the  universal  principles  of 
</oc7rjn«/ religion. 

In  our  last  we  showed  some  of  the  threefold  arrange- 
ments of  Nature  ;  but  we  might  have  filled  a  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Shepherd  with  similar  triads.  Enough,  how- 
ever, was  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  naturality  of  ilie 
threefold  progress  of  the  Church  iteelf,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  which  we  have  in  view. 

Moreover,  we  demonstrated  that  two  of  these  belonged 
to  the  evil  department — the  department  of  strife,  both 
physical  strife  in  warfare,  and  spiritual  strife  in  doctrine 
and  science.  The  third  belongs  to  the  good,  and  is  the 
sphere  of  union  and  peace. 

The  physical  strife  is  first  developed,  inasmuch  as  it 
partakes  more  of  the  animal  nature ;  the  spiritual  is  af- 
terwards gradually  developed,  as  knowledge  and  meta- 
physical enquiry  progress.  The  third  is  established  when 
the  two  former  are  set  at  rest,  i.  e.  in  a  comparative 
sense. 

The  two  fint  stages  are  represented  in  the  church  of 
progress  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  whose  strife  or  division  is 
manifested  in  a  peculiarly  striking  manner ;  the  first  re- 
presenting the  physical,  are  physically,  or  literally,  and 
bodily,  scattered  over  the  whole  world ;  the  second,  re- 
presenting the  spiritual,  are  spiritually  scattered  in  sects 


and  opinions,  to  infinity ;  there  is  no  numbering  the 
genera  and  the  species  of  Christians.  These  two  are  the 
carnal  and  spiritual  Jews,  and  the  threat  of  universal 
scattering  is  clearly  fulfilled  upon  them. 

The  spirit  and  the  body  make  up  the  individual  nature. 
Therefore  the  Jews  (the  body)  and  the  Christians  (the 
spirit)  make  up  the  church. 

Nature,  however,  is  twofold  in  quality — evil  and 
good — and  these  two  must  be  developed.  The  spirit  is 
the  active  principle  in  both.  Before  the  good  can  be 
manifested,  the  evil  must  die ;  that  is,  tlie  organisation 
resulting  from  the  first  compound  of  spiritual  and  tem. 
poral  must  be  destroyed — Jewism  and  Christianity  must 
die.  But,  at  we  are  taught  that  after  death  there  is  a 
more  refined  and  perfect  existence,  called  the  resurrec- 
tion, in  which  the  spirit  inhabits  a  new  body,  called  the 
soul ;  so,  in  perfect  correspondence  with  this  death  and 
resurrection,  are  we  taught  that  old  society,  or  the  con- 
flictive  lystem,  undergoes  a  dissolution,  and  the  world  is 
r^enerated  on  a  new  principle  ;  the  spirit  departs  from 
the  grosser  body  to  inhabit  the  more  refined.  This  is  the 
final  stage  of  universal  and  individual  progress.  The 
millennium  is  tlie  soul  of  human  progress — tlie  "  rat,"  or 
repose,  of  society. 

Besides  the  Jewi^  and  Christian  church,  there  is  no 
otlier  progrestix^  religion.  These  two,  therefore,  hold 
the  same  rank  amongst  religions  as  man  and  woman 
amongst  the  brutes.  In  other  words,  they  centralize  and 
subjugate  all  the  rest. 

The  two  first  stages  represent  evil,  or  the  two  princi- 
ples in  conflict  or  separation,  as  we  showed  lost  week  in 
the  omblem  of  the  tabernacle  ;  which  being  divided  into 
1000  parts,  gives  ti€6  for  tlie  two-thirds,  or  old  world, 
and  333  for  the  one-third,  or  the  new  world.  The  first 
number  is  the  number  of  the  beast. 

In  these  two  first  stages  every  sp«cies  of  evil — physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral — is  manifef.teil ;  and  in  accordance 
witli  this  scheme,  revelation  itself  is  a  lie,  or  a  mystery, 
speaking  a  double  language,  which  man  cannot  under, 
stand,  because  he  has  not  been  called  to  the  great  mar. 
riage  union  of  the  two  principles  of  Nature. 

This  double  language  we  have  often  explained,  ami 
may  be  illustrated  shortly  thus : — We  may  affirm  in  one 
sentence  that  "  evil  is  good,"  and  in  another  that  "  evil 
is  not  good."  This  is  a  double  language,  and  both  pro. 
positions  are  true.  Evil  is  good  in  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, as  giving  experience  and  knowledge  of  nature 
to  the  creature ;  evil  is  not  good  in  its  immediate  or 
present  sensations.  This  is  the  language  of  reve- 
lation,  and   applies   to   all  universal  subjects,  without 
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a  sh^e  excej^n  :  they  are  all  susceptible  of  a  twofold 
aspect. 

"When  man  lives  in  those  two  departments  of  "progress" 
which  represent  evil  or  conflict,  he  does  not  understand 
this  double  language,  and  consequently  divides  into  sects ; 
one  supports  one  side^  another  another  side  ;  and  each 
strives  to  prove  the  other  a  liar  and  an  impostor,  or  fool, 
to  no  purpose,  for  both  parties  hare  truth  on  their  side. 
But  when  they  come  to  the  third  stage  of  progress,  i.  e. 
unity,  the  two  modes  of  speech  become  one,  and  that 
which  formerly  appeared  a  contradiction  and  an  absur- 
dity, becomes  quite  reconcileable  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  science  and  sound  logic.  This  consumma- 
tion  is  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb, — the  double  nature,  or 
male  and  feminine  essence,  joined  into  one. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  are  more  than  two 
dirisions  of  party  spirit  in  society,  for  the  whole  mass  is 
a  scene  of  infinite  division  of  thought  and  opinion.  Most 
true ;  but  all  this  division  resolves  itself  into  a  twofold 
character;  a  yea  and  a  nay  upon  separate  questions. 
Thus,  a  churchman  and  a  dissenter  differ  upon  one  great 
question  of  political  establishments.  This  is  a  general 
distinction ;  but  some  dissenters  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  others  do  not.  Those  who  do  not  will  join  the 
church  upon  this  article  of  faith,  and  fight  under  the 
banners  of  the  establishment.  Those  who  do  deny  it 
will  fight  against  the  dissenters  who  do  not ;  and  so  with 
every  other  subject.  But  every  subject  divides  itself  into 
two  with  the  controversialists  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore 
the  knowledge  of  the  twofold  or  double  language  of  nature 
is  sufiicient  to  solve  all  mysteries,  and  reconcile  all  sects 
and  parties. 

This  division  of  mind  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  acci- 
dental unfortunate  circumstances,  knavery,  imposition  of 
priests,  conjurors,  and  tyrants,  or  any  other  chaotic  rea- 
son ;  but  solely  and  wholly  to  the  original  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  universal  spirit  in  the  education  of  man.  So 
that  the  human  mind  was  blinded,  and  led  necessarily 
into  this  divisive  system,  on  purpose  to  exercise  the  rea- 
soning faculties  and  develop  the  energies  of  humanity,  as 
^ell  as  to  teach  man  by  experience  the  intricate  subtleties 
of  Nature.  It  is  a  plan,  and  the  mind  is  darkened  till 
the  time  appointed,  which  time  is  as  fixed  and  certain 
and  exact  to  a  moment,  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  itself.  The  whole  systetn  is  a  piece  of  machinery, 
and  each  man  is  a  wheel  which  serves  to  preserve  and 
regulate  its  movements. 

The  instrument  by  which  this  division  has  been  ac- 
complished is,  in  respect  to  man,  ignorance.  But  ig- 
norance is  a  mere  negative,  and  not  the  only  means  of 
deception.  Revelation  is  another  and  a  positive  instru- 
ment. Revelation  has  deceived  by  speaking  a  universal 
language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assume  an  individual 
meaning,  speaking  of  the  type  as  if  it  were  the  sub- 
stance. Thus  the  church  in  the  universal  sense  is  the 
system  of  moral  and  social  harmony  which  results  from 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  moral  feeling.  The  type  of 
this  church  is  a  sect.  The  promises  to  the  true  church 
being  addressed  to  sects  and  individuals,  have  been  indi- 
vidually understood  as  applying  to  those  in  a  literal 
sense.    This  is  the  trick,  and  this  one  instance  is  a  spe- 


cimen of  iil  the  rest.  The  Jews  are  the  ruHmng  types 
of  humanity  at  large.  The  prediction  is  partially  ful- 
filled in  the  type,  but  fully  realized  in  the  substance. 
"When  compared^ with  the  new  world,  they  are  types  of 
evil— hence  their  scattwed  condition  ;  Avhen  compared 
with  the  Egyptians,  they  are  types  of  good — hence  they 
have  always  succeeded  in  amassing  fortunes  according  to 
the  promises;  and  the  Egyptians,  or  Gypsies,  of  whose 
identity  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  have  in  their  scat- 
tered  condition  been  universally  poor,  as  well  as  despised 
and  persecuted,  according  to  the  threat,  "  I  will  scatter 
the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  disperse  them 
through  the  countries:  I  will  dimmish  them,  that  they 
shall  no  morerule  over  the  nations."  (Ezek.  xxix.)  These 
two  are  merely  the  positive  and  the  negative  of  the 
physical  scattering,  and  the  Mahometan  and  Christian 
the  positive  and  negative  of  the  spiritual  scattering. 
They  will  all  be  gathered,  and  they  will  ultimately  draw 
towards  them  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  which  is  all 
included  in  the  house  of  Abraham,  the  church  »?2ora/ and 
divine. 

Remember,  we  do  not  say  that  the  individual  sense  of 
revelation  is  all  false :  it  could  never  have  been  received 
and  credited  if  it  had  been  so.  There  was  a  necessity 
for  partial  truth  to  give  it  a  footing  in  society,  and  a  ne- 
cessity for  partial  falsehood  to  prevent  it  from  getting  a 
sure  footing,  and  thus  establishing  society  upon  a  weak 
foimdation.  The  universal  and  spiritual  sense  is  the  ul- 
timate and  liberal  interpretation.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject makes  revelation  both  true  and  false,  according  to 
our  double  doctrine;  false  when  personally  and  partially 
explained,  true  when  universally  explained.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  God.  Hence,  although  we  teach  that 
God  is  the  author  of  deception,  and  has  actively,  and 
immediately,  and  designedly  deceived  mankind  and  falsi- 
fied his  word,  we  at  the  same  time  affirm  most  positively 
that  God  is  true  and  cannot  lie. 

If  our  readers  cannot  understand  this  without  further 
illustration,  they  are  mere  babes  in  the  knowledge  of 
Nature,  and  all  their  "  facts"  and  their  "  science,"  and 
other  individualities,  are  of  less  use  than  a  pinch  of  snufF 
for  promoting  social  union.  A  pinch  of  snufF  is  often  a 
very  good  vehicle  of  fraternal  sympathy;  but  "  facts," 
"  isolated  facts,"  which  are  not  concentrated  to  demon- 
strate a  universal  principle,  are  mere  dust  for  throwing 
into  people's  eyes.  In  fact,  this  word  "  facts"  is  be- 
coming quite  ridiculous  in  the  mouths  of  many  who 
use  it;  like  the  sword  of  the  coward,  it  is  most  frequently 
brandished  by  those  who  least  employ  and  search  after 
the  thing  which  it  represents;  it  is  merely  a  puff  to 
support  and  push  forward  some  piece  of  intellectual 
quackery,  which  a  few  real  facts  would  burst  and  extin- 
guish like  a  soap-bubble. 

The  old  world  is  the  world  of  individualities,  or  in 
other  words,  types;  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
thing  else  of  individualities  than  what  the  religious 
world  calls  types.  Individuals  are  images  of  universals, 
and  types  are  the  same.  Hence  all  religions  are  types 
of  universal  principles  in  human  nature.  The  progres- 
sive are  types  of  the  progressive  principle;  the  station- 
ary, of  the  stationary  or  conservative  principle;  the  meta- 
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physical  and  philosophical,  of  the  intellectual  principle; 
the  credulous  and  superstitious,  of  the  confiding  principle; 
and  all  together, of  the  individual  exclusive  principle;  for 
not  one  of  them  all  has  got  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
doable  language  of  Nature,  by  whicli  they  can  all  be 
reconciled. 

We  ihall  endeavour  next  week  to  cluster  together  some 
of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  religions  in  general,  and 
show  the  simple  manner  in  which  they  may  be  amalga- 
mated upon  universal  principles.  AV'e  originally  intended 
to  take  up  their  doctrines  individually,  and  illustrate  them 
in  detail;  but  now  we  consider  that  this  will  be  uaneces- 
sary.  A  hint  will  be  svLfficient  for  those  who  take  an  in. 
terest  in  the  subject ;  and  on  tliose  who  read  with  indif- 
ference or  neglect,  we  do  Dot  feel  disposed  t«  waste  our 
time,  which  may  be  much  more  usefully  employed-     'ifii 

TH£  SUEPHERir. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  LETTER  ADDRESSED  BY 

MR.  D.,  OF  EDINBLRGH,  TO  THE  ALPINE 

PHILOSOPHER. 

(^ee  Sliepherd  No.  S8,  pp.  300 — 302.) 
Dbak  Str, — I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  apolofify  for 
my  negligence  in  answering  so  kind,  so  interesting  a  let- 
ter. I  must  plead  guilty,  and  throw  myidf  entirely 
upon  your  mercy  :  yet  there  is  a  circumaUnce  which 
may  alleriate  my  fault,  which  is,  the  perfect  eorrectaess 
of  your  views  regarding  the  negative  pole,  and  the  metiM4 
of  awakejiinp  the  somnambulist  t»  the  (burnal  Itfe. 

Tlie  solar  life  is  now  the  positive,  ruling  pdc;  dK 
nocturnal  is  the  negative  and  subordinate.  HTien  the 
second  is  produced  by  ]>«ychologicaI,  magical,  or  pkyii- 
cal  means,  it  lasts  but  for  a  certain  period.  The  intennty 
of  the  artificial  nocturnal  life,  and  its  duration,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  douWe  affinity  of  the  agent  and  of  the 
recipient,  and  u{)on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Tn  eases  of  the  higtiest  degree  of  somnambnlism,  sleep 
lasts  often  for  several  hours  after  the  departure  of  tke 
magnetiser.  In  siurh  caaes  tbe  patient  falls  even  into  the 
state  of  somnambulism  witliaai  being  magnetiaed. 

(Generally  speaking,  the  staieof  «lair.T«y«ncc  iwu^asto 
acme  in  the  middk-  of  the  magnetic  deep;  and  is  less 
intense  at  the  beginning  and  at  tke  end  of  it. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  possible  to  cut  rhort  die  magnetic 
sleep  by  ordinary  means ;  but  it  is  very  injurious  to  do 
so.  I  have  seen  fatal  eKcmples  of  sach  injadicious 
awakening  of  somnambidistB. 

Since  the  aomnambitliata  faretell,  widi  die  greatest 
exactness,  the  pcrio<l  of  their  crisis,  it  is  the  duty  of  die 
magnetiser  not  to  disturb  this  important  evohidon  ;  y^t, 
in  cases  wherein  the  somnambulists  tlieni'-elvcs  require 
to  be  awakened  sooner,  the  nw^thod  emiiloynl  is  to  invert 
the  movements,  and  pass  tlie  hands  slightly  from  tbe  ex- 
tremities to  the  head.  Sometimes,  liowe^er,  it  is  better 
to  blow  gently  upon  the  solar  plexus,  or  to  ventilate  the 
head,  using  the  palms  of  the  han<ls  as  fane. 

The  way  in  which  Pythagoras,  and  many  scera  of  the 
middle  ages,  produced  ecstacy  in  and  by  themselTes,  was 
by  abstinence  from  animal  food,  from  i»enery  and  hquors, 
by  profound  silence,  contemplation,  and  sleeping  supindy 
after  several  nights  of  wrecW ng. 


By  these  means  tliey  appear  also  to  have  produced  a 
kind  of  phosphorescence  around  the  head. 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  subject,  however,  and  the 
more  I  compare  my  own  experience  with  that  of  others, 
the  more  I  amconvinced  that  all  physical  modes  employed 
to  somnambulize  and  to  dissomnambulize  are  but  acces- 
sory or  prq)aratory  ;  that  the  only  real  and  priacipj 
agent  is  the  relationship  to  the  divine  centre  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  magnetical  operation  is  absohiteiy 
magical  or  spiritual. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  practical  occupations  prevent  me 
from  answering  more  fully  ami  accurately  your  most  ex- 
cdlent  and  courteous  letter ;  and  I  i«aiaiu.  Sir,  yours 
very  respectfully, 

__  _  THE  ALPINE  PHJLOSQPHEiL 

r  r   THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "WOMAN,"     * 

9>0.    IX. 

I»  is  foolish  to  qucaUon  "  which  is  superior,  the  male  or 
die  female  }  "  Each  is  superior  ami  inferior.  Each  has 
a.  departmeui  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  organized,  boUt 
internally  and  externally,  both  actively  and  passively, 
intellectttally  and  morally.  Some,  we  know,  question  thiaj 
and  adduce  as  objections  welLknowu  and  familiar  in- 
stances of  inferior  men  and  superior  women,  wlw  have 
exchanged  the  relative  position  of  tlie  sexes,  and  occupied 
each  odier's  sphere  of  physical  and  inteUectual  activity, 
aa  well  aa  of  moral  feeling.  These  excejjtions,  aa  the 
gramraariana  say,  only  confirm  the  nUe,  seeing  they  are 
pointetl  out  as  singularities.  But  we  shall  soon  settle 
the  question  by  our  anabgical  reasoning.  Nature  has 
made  the  male  more  robust  in  body  tlun  the  female; 
larger  bones  ;  larger  feet,  hands,  head  ;  broader  shoul- 
ders ;  tliicker  and  rougher  skin,  firmer  muscle,  and 
stronger  tendon ;  and  above  all,  a  mucli  less  irriublc  and 
feverish  nervous  system.  Nor  is  this  owing  to  education, 
trainiog,  oar  any  other  coutingency  arising  from  the  ca^ 
prices  of  human  fashion.  No  species  of  bodily  labour 
will  give  a  brawny,  muscular  arm  to  a  woman,  equal  to 
th«t«f  a  hard- wrought  labouring  male,  or  make  the  beard 
aad  whiskers  vegetate  upon  the  cheeks.  Her  whole 
frame  is  more  round  and  smooth  ;  tlie  bones  well  covered 
with  flesh ;  the  cheeka  less  hollow ;  the  eyebrows  leaa 
nigged ;  the  sbealders  more  roimd,  the  neck  more  sleak' 
der ;  tbe  akin  mmtt  fair ;  the  whole  frante,  iu  fine,  pu>. 
taking  more  of  the  cliaracter  of  paaatvity  and  beauty, 
than  of  activity  and  power.  These  are  some  of  the  bodily 
diaiinctions  which  are  visible  to  the  eyes.  What  is  the 
Me  of  questioniiig,  therefore,  the  inteikctual  and  laoval 
di»tiDcLion<:,  whicli  the  sensual  eye  cauuot  discover,  b«t 
which  ane  perfectly  discernible  to  the  mental  eye  of  every 
candid  student  «f  nature  ?  Can  a  wateriaUiU  doubt  the 
distinction  ?  then  he  must  also  doubt  his  own  elementary 
article  of  faith,  tliat  the  mind  is  the  efiect  or  prochice 
of  tlie  liodily  organizatiou.  Can  a  spiritualist  doubt  it? 
then  he  must  also  doubt  the  harniony  that  subsists  between 
the  physical  and  spiritual  world,  v{Km  the  presupposition 
of  wliich  his  own  doctrine  is  founded. 

It  is  evident  tliat  there  is  a  decided  sexual  d'g- 
tinction  in  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  physical 
nature ;  and  this  faein£  the  case,  it  foUows  that  there  aL. 
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ways  must  be  a  sexual  distinction  of  human  industry  ;  a 
male  and  a  female  department  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  action.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
this,  that  any  positive  statutes,  or  even  formal  regulations, 
are  necessary  to  dictate  to  either  sex  their  respective  em- 
ployments. This  is  one  of  those  infinite  and  unsearch- 
able subjects  with  which  it  is  presumption  in  a  legislator 
to  grapple.  The  two  characters  blend  and  intermix  in 
nature ;  the  feminine  nerve  often  vibrates  in  the  body  of 
a  male,  and  the  muscular  in  the  delicate  frame  of  a  fe- 
male. The  intellectual  energy  of  man  is  often  found  in 
the  mind  of  a  woman  ;  and  the  delicate  sensibility  and 
refinement  of  woman  in  the  robust  and  rugged  exterior 
of  a  man.  But  the  mascvdine  woman  and  the  feminine 
man  are  never  so  much  admired  as  those  who  inherit  the 
peculiar  distinctions  of  their  own  sex. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  female  murmurers  who 
repine  at  the  injustice  of  Nature  in  bestowing  more  physi- 
cal energy  upon  man ;  and  who  wish  they  had  the 
strength  of  Hercules  in  their  arms,  that  they  might  knock 
down  or  keep  in  awe  the  proud  lords  of  creation,  who 
have  enslaved  their  sex.  If  they  had  their  will,  they 
would  alter  the  plans  of  Providence,  and  make  woman  as 
muscular  and  energetic  as  man.  What  would  they  gain 
by  this  Reform  Bill,  if  they  had  influence  sufficient  at  the 
court  of  Heaven  to  get  it  passed  ?  They  would  make 
earth  a  greater  hell  than  ever  it  was,  or  ever  can  be ;  for 
the  women  would  make  so  many  more  men  to  the  males, 
and  the  men  so  many  more  women  to  the  females :  it  is 
better  as  it  is. 

But  what  is  the  reason  why  women  think  themselves 
inferior,  or  that  men  entertain  this  opinion  of  the  oppo- 
site sex .''  The  reason  is,  the  depravity  and  ignorance  of 
humanity  in  its  present  state  of  progress.  The  reason  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  induced  the  ancients  to 
esteem  a  warrior  or  a  wholesale  murderer  the  most 
honourable  of  all  professions,  and  the  innocent,  blooiUess 
sympathies  of  female  tenderness  as  the  lowest  species  of 
human  virtues.  This  old  barbarous  moral  taste  still  lin- 
gers  behind,  and  maintains  its  ascendancy  in  the  human 
breast,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly.  A  com- 
mon soldier  is  now  the  very  lowest  order  of  political 
slaves,  the  only  wretch  who  is  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
the  whip,  from  which  every  other  species  of  servant  en- 
joys a  perfect  immunity ;  and  a  military  officer  is  so 
much  ashamed  of  his  cloth,  that,  except  upon  duty  at  a 
parade  or  review,  he  disguises  himself  within  the  more 
respectable  uniform  of  a  simple  ^en^feman,  ».  e.,  a  man 
clothed  with  the  moral  and  bloodless  character  of  woman. 
This  is  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word,  a  meaning  to 
which  it  must  uninterruptedly  progress,  until  violence 
and  its  bloody  instruments  of  destruction  sink  into  con- 
tempt. 

Woman,  even  now,  therefore,  has  a  superior  moral 
character ;  for  man  improves  his  own  character  by  merely 
borrowing  from  her.  What  inferiority,  therefore,  does 
woman  complain  of?  physical  and  political  weakness; 
and  in  doing  so,  she  only  proves  that  she  is  yet  too  igno- 
rant and  unrefined  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  her  own 
natural  character.  Did  she  know  the  worth  of  her  own 
moral  character,  she  would  glory  in  it ;  for  woman  will 


yet  prove  to  be  the  head  of  man.  It  is  for  the  moral  that 
all  the  other  attributes  of  Nature  exert  themselves ;  for 
in  the  tnoral  alone  are  the  highest  pleasures  of  life  ex- 
perienced. As  this  department  rises  in  estimation,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  scarlet  garb  of  the  shedder  of  human 
blood,  the  female  nature,  its  type  and  representative,  will 
rise  along  with  it.  Hence  arise  the  external  deference 
and  politeness  which  are  now  manifested  towards  the 
tender  sex  in  all  civilized  nations ;  which  acts  of  courte- 
sey  are  still,  it  is  true,  mere  hollow  and  ostentatious  flat- 
teries, which  afford  small  compensation  for  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  tyranny  which  is  exhibited  in  other  modes 
of  treatment ;  but  it  is  the  dawn  of  an  important  moral 
revolution  in  the  human  mind,  which,  according  to  our 
principles  of  progress,  always  and  necessarily  manifests 
the  false  immediately  before  it  brings  forth  the  true. 

This  is  the  bird's-eye,  universal  view  of  the  subject ; 
the  only  view  which  presents  it  in  its  true  colours. 

TO  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  that  your  magnetic  science  is 
related  to  the  spirit  and  the  universal  science,  I  go  on 
with  the  permission  you  granted  me  to  ask  you  a  few 
more  questions. 

1.  Is  there  a  sickness  peculiar  to  the  night  life,  and  is 
there  a  sickness  peculiar  to  the  day  life? 

2.  Has  the  day  life  a  powerful  influence  on  the  night 
sickness,  and  the  night  life  upon  the  day  sickness? 

3.  If  evil  in  the  will  be  that  which  must  be  sacrificed 
to  get  rid  of  all  disorders,  must  it  not  be  the  same  evil 
that  we  must  act  upon  to  get  rid  of  any  disorder? 

4.  If  man  at  first  be  an  active  being,  with  consequent 
thinking  and  feeling,  will  he  not  at  last  be  a  feeling 
BEING,  with  consequent  thinking  and  acting? 

5.  Is  not  man  to  be  a  threefold  feeling  being,  with 
subordinate  thinking  and  acting  faculties  ? 

6.  Is  not  the  will  the  concentrating  esse,  by  which  we 
have  the  closest  and  most  faithful  relationship  with  the 
centre,  and  become  feeling  beings? 

7.  Must  not  all  our  principles  be  in  obedience  to  the 
concentrating  will,  and  the  will  in  its  highest  feeling 
sense  united  to  unity? 

8.  Can  any  very  powerful  magnetic  result  be  wrought 
when  the  will  does  not  stand  in  a  concentrating  disposi- 
tion, or  individual-ye/^  consciousness? 

9.  Has  not  the  magnetic  fluid  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
will  into  a  concentrating  state,  that  it  may  consciously  re- 
ceive and  retain  the  divine  fluid  ? 

10.  Is  not  the  magnetic  fluid  substantial,  and  do  not 
material  things  differ  from  substantial  things,  as  deriva- 
tive and  primitive? 

11.  Ought  not  the  mind  of  the  magnetised  to  be  use- 
fully employed  while  it  is  under  the  magnetic  treatment? 

12.  Will  not  useful  mental  employment  facilitate  th« 
spirit  that  is  to  effect  the  cure,  be  it  in  whatever  degree 
it  may  operate  in  mediums? 

13.  Does  not  unity,  as  the  uniting  spirit,  abide  in  the 
will,  and  cause  it  to  act  concentratively,? 

14.  Ought  not  the  senses  to  be  in  obedience  to  the  un- 
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(lerstanding,  and  the  understanding  to  the  concentrating 
will,  and  the  concentrating  will  to  the  spirit  ? 

15.  If  the  will  has  an  outward  bias  given  to  it,  will  it 
not  rather  tend  to  dispersion  than  concentration? 

16.  Can  we  not  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  die  to  the 
first  life,  and  receive  the  second  life,  and  live  the  same  in 
space  and  time.'' 

17.  Or  may  not  the  eternal  life  be  expected  by  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the  time  and  tpace  life,  and 
all  its  conflicting  consequences.-' 

18.  Does  not  this  second  life  moderate  much  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  divided  and  conflicting  bipolar  lives  .^ 

19.  Is  not  the  second  life  a  double  life,  and  is  not  the 
first  life  rather  bipolar  deaths.'' 

20.  Do  not  the  two  poles  correspond  to  death  rather 
than  to  Me} 

21 .  Do  we  not  derire  all  our  real  consciousness  from 
our  second  life,  and  all  the  deadening  of  this  conscious- 
ness from  the  jfr«/  life  (or  bipolar  deaths)? 

22.  Does  not  the  second  life  act  concentratingly,  and 
the  first  life  dissipatingly? 

23.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  reek  the  second  life,  than 
to  busy  ourselves  so  much  to  preserve  the  first  ? 

21.  Does  not  the  magnetic  success  tend  to  favour  the 
progress  of  the  second  life? 

2.5.  Is  it  not  the  second  life  that  overcomes  the  evil  and 
its  consequences  in  the  first  life? 

26.  Can  the  evil  in  the  first  life  be  overcome,  if  the  se- 
cond life  does  not  make  a  progress? 

27.  Does  not  progressiveness  depend  on  the  second 
life,  and  destructiveness  on  the  first  life? 

28.  Has  not  the  second  life  an  interior  tendency,  and 
the  first  life  an  exterior  tendency  ? 

29.  Does  not  the  will,  in  its  secondary  relationship  with 
unity,  in  all  its  aspects  exhibit  sickness,  disease,  dis- 
order? and, 

30.  Does  not  the  will,  in  it«  primary  relationship  with 
unity,  in  all  its  aspects  exhibit  health,  ease,  and  order  ? 

31.  Is  not  the  divine  sense  the  fruit  of  the  primary 
relationship  ?  Does  not  love,  in  his  primary  relationship 
with  the  will,  act  within,  in  the  eternity  ? 

32.  Does  not  love,  in  his  secondary  relationship  with 
the  will,  act  within,  in  space  and  time  ? 

3.3.  Will  not  all  mystery  vanish  yi\\en  ihe  divine  setute 
is  bom?  and  can  the  divine  sense  be  born,  before  the 
primary  relationship  be  established  by  unity  within  the 
will? 

3t.  Has  not  the  divinity  three  aspects:  a  natural,  a 
spiritual,  and  a  divine  aspect ;  an  inward,  more  inward, 
aiid  most  inward  ? 

3J.  Does  not  the  man  represent  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  divinity,  and  the  woman  the  spiritual  ?  and  do  not 
the  man  and  th*  woman,  when  in  harmony,  represent  the 
divine  aspect  ? 

36.  As  man  cannot  appreciate  his  primary  relationship 
with  the  Creator,  till  the  divine  sense  be  born,  must  not 
the  will  be  induced  to  wait  patiently  for  this  phenomenon  ? 

37.  Must  not  the  aim  of  the  healing  art  be  to  bring 
the  tmll  in  the  way  of  the  centre,  that  will  bring  about 
the  primary  relationship,  the  divine  sense  ? 

38.  Are  not  the  whole  host  of  social  virtues,  from  the 


centre,  by  the  will,  when  the  will  is  magnetized,  to  bring 
forth  the  same  in  a  divine  manner  ? 

39.  Ought  not  the  magnetizer  to  do  all  he  does,  from 
the  centre,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  centre  ;  or  from  love 
itself,  for  the  sake  of  love  itself? 

In  rest,  yours  most  truly,  J.  P.  G. 

MARRIAGE. 

FORMAL  MARRIAGE. 


The  above  is  a  diagram  of  our  friend  Mr.  G.'s,  which  he 
has  invented  to  illustrate  his  own  ideas  of  marriage,  and 
other  universal  subjects.    We  shall  make  our  own  use  of 
the  figure,  appropriating  it  as  our  own,  according  to  the 
Owenian  and  Christian  principle  of  a  community  of  good. 
The  three  horizonul  lines  which  unite  the  two  triangles, 
represent  the  thrce-fold  division  of  Nature,  which  the 
mystics  call  the  natural,  spiritual,  and  divine  senses — the 
spiritual,  voluntary,  or  under  the  influence  and  direction 
of  the  will ;  the  divine,  involuntary.   When  the  male  and 
female  are  united  by  this   threefold  cord,  their  union  is 
perfect ;  when  one  or  other  is  a-wanting,  it  is  imperfect 
and  easily  dissolved  ;  to   prevent  which  dissolution,  in  a 
state  of  imperfection,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  an  artificial 
bond,  which  we  have  denominated  formal    or  church 
marriage,  which  may,  and  sometimes  does,  bind  indivi- 
duals together  who  are  no^\mited  in  affections  by  either 
of  the  three  bonds  of  union.     Marriages  are  generally  in- 
duced  by  the  instinctive  or  natural   sense ;  sometimes 
they  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  bond ; 
and,  still  more  rarely,  of  the  divine  or  highly  purified 
moral  and  sympathetic  feeling.     It  is  only  by  this  latter 
principle    that   the    marriage    is    completed.     This    is 
Heaven  !  the  soul,  the  inward  nature,  the  divine  essence 
of  pure  sympathy  and  social  love.     VVhen  these  three 
bonds  exist,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  church  or 
formal  marriage ;  the  latter  only  forms  a  substitute  to 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  other,  and  also  to  make  legal  ^ 
provision  for  women  and  children,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  paternal  head  of  the  family.     It  is  not  mar- 
riage,  but  only  the  type,  emblem,  or  political  symbol  of 
true  marriage.     But  men  in  this  old  world  universally 
mistake  the  type  for  the  substance. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  on  NATURAL  THEOLOOV.  . 

Lord  Brouoham  has  just  publishetl  a  volume  on  "  Na- 
tural Theology,"  which  we  have  perused  with  conside- 
rable interest.     It  takes  a  very  humble  title,  "  Paley 
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Illustrated,"  as  if  merely  an  appendix  to  the  popular 
work  of  the  Archdeacon ;  but  it  assumes  a  higher  ground 
of  argument  than  the  latter,  and  although  from  the  pen 
of  a  lawyer,  whose  habits  of  life  and  subjects  of  contem- 
plation are  very  far  removed  from  the  abstract  spirituali- 
ties which  constitute  the  professional  employment  of  a 
clergyman,  there  is  evidently  a  much  finer  taste  for  meta- 
physical enquiry  discernible  in  the  work  than  is  gene- 
rally met  with  in  the  dissertations  of  the  clergy.  We 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  his  statement  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  mind  and  matter,  when  his  own  opinions 
so  exactly  correspond  with  our  own.  "  That  all  around 
us  should  be  only  the  creatures  of  our  fancy,  no  one  can 
affirm  to  be  impossible;  but  that  our  mind,  that  which 
remembers,  compares,  imagines ;  in  a  word,  that  which 
thinks ;  that,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  perfectly 
.conscious,  that  which  cannot  but  exist  if  we  exist,  that 
which  can  make  its  own  operations  the  subject  of  its  own 
thoughts — that  this  should  have  no  existence,  is  both  im- 
possible, and  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms."  In  other 
words,  he  maintains  the  primary  existence  of  mind,  and 
the  secondary  existence  of  matter.  Were  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's theory  treated  with  that  respect  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled, it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  tliis.  But 
neitlierhis  lordship  nor  the  bishop  employ  that  nice  dis- 
tinction, peculiar  to  our  bipolar  doctrine,  of  the  universal 
mind  and  the  individual  mind,  the  very  use  of  which 
would  throw  a  ^ood  of  light  upon  the  whole  science  of 
Nature.  The  "  fancy"  would  then  assume  a  doable 
character,  human  and  divine  in  union,  and  the  fanciful 
creation  of  matter  become  quite  intelligiUe;  but  in  the 
single  sense  in  wliich  his  lordship  uses  words,  (for  Ixe 
has  no  idea  of  the  bipolar  doctrine,)  it  is  impossible  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  that  matter  is  a  creation 
o?  our  fancy  ;  for  our,  that  is,  our  individual  fancy,  only 
creates  what  we  vrill  to  create;  but  the  universal  or  divine 
fancy,  which  resides  in  us,  creates  our  involuntary  sen- 
sations, and  communicates  a  vivid  and  permanent  reality 
to  them.  Even  our  dreams  are  not  the  creation  of  our 
fancy  individually  considered,  but  only  as  conjoined  with 
the  divine  imagination,  which  is  the  true  creator ;  we 
are  mere  patients.  Still  his  lordsljip's  language  is  correct. 

His  critique  upon  Mirabeau's  System  of  Nature,  which 
he  says  is  not  Mirabeau's,  but  supposed  to  lie  ^vritten  by 
'•  Baron  d'Holbach,"  is  very  just.  The  whole  work  is 
built  upon  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  the  author  never 
attempts  to  prove,  and  never  jiossibly  can,  namely,  the 
primary  existence  of  matter.  Knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  is  an  inference;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  mind  is  an  axiom,  a  consciousness. 
Materialism,  therefore,  never  can  be  the  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem of  nature,  since  itself  is  founded  upon  another  basis, 
namely,  mind  itself,  or  mentalism. 

The  discourse  does  not  comprehend  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  leading  features  of  natural  theology,  such  as 
the  deity,  the  human  mind  (which  the  author  does  not 
distinguish  from  soul,  as  the  shape  which  envelops  the 
mind),  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ;  but  the  reason- 
ing upon  those  points  he  has  thought  proper  to  select  is 
very  clear,  and  perhaps  as  conclusive  as  any  which  we 
have  ever  read  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  followed  up 
the  old  system  of  the  analysis  of  Nature.  He  has  not 
even  made  a  single  allusion  to  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  which  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  question  of 
theology  revolves.  Without  clear  views  of  this  important 
subjecf,  no  argument  upon  any  minor  department  of 
theology  can  ever  prove  final.  'What  is  this  power  which 
is  calletl  God,  whose  existence,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
mioral,  we  confess  and  contend  it  is  the  excess  of  fanati- 


cism and  irrationality  to  doubt  ?  Is  it  a  universal  power, 
or  a  partial  power .''  Is  it  all  power,  or  only  the  original 
power.''  Is  there  any  other  power  but  God.''  His  Imrd- 
ship  has  not  answered  these  questions ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine  from  the  work  before  us  wliat 
are  his  ideas  upon  the  subject.  He  evidently,  however, 
gives  the  professors  of  the  old  school  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  powers,  minds,  wills,  ike,  in  existence 
which  are  primarily  and  essentially  distinct  from  Gkxl, 
and  acting  under  an  influence  which  does  not  proceed 
from  him;  and  yet  he  says,  "  all  seeming  disorder  is  har- 
mony, all  chance  design,  snid  nothing  is  made  in  vain  ;" 
in  other  words,  evil  is  only  temporary,  partial,  and  appa- 
rent, tending  to  universal  good  in  the  end.  If  temporid 
evil  be  ultimate  good,  there  is  nothing  derogatory  to  God 
in  ascribing  to  him  the  authorship  of  evil.  But  his  lord- 
ship does  not  do  this ;  it  was,  perhaps,  too  bold  a  step, 
even  if  he  thought  it :  a  man  in  his  station  is  not  so  free 
in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  as  we  in  our  humble 
sphere.  Notwithstanding,  we  have  not  even  the  suspi- 
cion that  such  are  his  tlioughts ;  we  have  even  a  demon- 
stration that  they  are  not,  in  the  assertion  (for  it  is  no- 
thing more),  that  natural  religion  teaches  us  that  God 
would  not  deceive  us ;  and  therefore  a  revelation  attested 
by  miracles  and  prophecy,  &c.,  *'is  unimpeachable  and  in- 
valuable." This  should  have  been  demonstrated,  for 
although  it  is  evident  that  God  will  not  deceive  ultimately, 
he  may  (\ccei\e  for  a  time,  for  the  exercise  of  the  human 
mind,  as  tlie  Scriptures  tlieniselvcs  unequivocally  main- 
tain ;  consequently  a  revelatiou  from  God,  attested  with 
all  the  superhumans  and  superuaturals  conceivable,  may 
be  deceitful  for  a  given  time,  and  the  query  is,  "  is  the 
religion  of  Christianity  deceitful — has  it  deceived  ?  liave 
we  been  taught  its  final  meaning?  or  may  it  not  be 
transformed,  metamorphosed,  and  obliterated,  like  the 
old  religion  of  Moses.''"  This  is  the  "  science  of  pro- 
gress," a  most  important  branch  of  natural  tlieology, 
which  the  learned  author  has  entirely  overlooked.  We 
question  much  if  his  mind  has  ever  been  directed  towards 
it,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  more  by  the  opinions  of  men  of  great  name 
than  by  any  of  the  recent  opinions  of  the  van  of  theolo- 
gical science. 

Wt  hope  his  lordsliip  will  come  to  the  resolution  of 
continuing  the  subject,  and  give  us  his  views  of  the  origin 
and  use  of  evil,  its  connexion  with  the  divine  mind,  and 
the  correspondence  which  subsists  between  the  analytical 
division  "  of  existences  only,"  to  use  his  own  language, 
and  the  successive  stages  of  progress  as  developed  in 
"time."  He  adopts  the  threefold  system  of  physical, 
psychological,  and  ethical,  or  natural,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  in  respect  to  mere  existence,  without  relation  to  . 
succession  and  educational  growth.  But  these  divisions 
are  observable  also  in  the  progress  of  the  individual,  the 
species,  and  the  church.  Man  is  first  a  mere  physical  or 
sensual,  then  a  spiritual  or  thinking,  then  a  moral  being. 
Society  was  first  physical  or  sensual,  then  metaphysical 
or  spiritual,  and  last  of  all  it  becomes  moral.  And  the 
church  was  first  Jewish,  mere  physical ;  then  Christian, 
or  metaphysical  and  doctrinal;  and  now  it  contemplates 
a  third  stage,  of  moral  and  divine.  This  is  a  science,  or 
system,  not  a  mere  fancy,  and  as  demonstrable  as  any  of 
his  lordship's  existences ;  it  also  belongs  to  natural  tlieo- 
logy ;  and  in  fact  is  that  department  which  gives  life  and 
motion,  faith  and  hope,  to  the  science.  A  religion  which  ■ 
does  not  treat  of  progress  is  a  religion  of  death.  Not- 
withstanding, the  view  which  his  lordship  has  taken  is  < 
the  foundation  of  the  other  ;  nor  by  continuing  the  sub-  ; 
ject  does  he  require  to  retract,  although  he  would  per- 
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tainly  be  obliged  to  illustrate  much  of  what  he  has 
written. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  omissions  or  imperfections  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  work  is  calculated  to  do  much 
gootl.  But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  whatever 
good  it  is  calculated  to  do,  must  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  class  to  which  his  lordship  belongs.  The  whole  work 
might  easily  have  been  published,  in  a  small  popular 
form,  for  one  shilling,  or  one-and-sixpence  at  most,  and 
realized  a  much  better  profit  than  can  ever  arise  from  it, 
in  octavo,  at  eight  shillings.  All  Paley's  works,  well 
printed,  and  quite  as  well  bound  as  Brougham's  discourse, 
can  now  be  purchased  almost  anywhere  for  five-and- 
sixpence  ;  and  the  reputation  of  his  lordship  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  give  a  very  great  circulation  to  any  work  of 
a  generalizing  or  popular  character.  But  tlie  vulgar  have 
not  more  need  of  natural  theology  than  the  rich.  They 
are  nearer  the  original  source  of  information,  unadulte- 
rated and  unsophisticated  by  the  illogical  wrangling  of 
the  schools,  which  we  never  can  believe  his  lordship  has 
got  rid  of,  until  he  give  lu  aome  satisfaction  upon  the 
subject  of  "  physiial,  intellectual,  and  moral  evil."  Does 
he  £^;ree  with  the  scholastic  theologians  upon  the  subject  ? 
or  is  he  afraid  to  speak  his  mind?  If  he  agrees,  he  may 
write  to  eternity  without  producing  any  beneficial  effect, 
fo^  it  is  only  the  confusion  of  counsel  by  word*  without 
meaning,  to  assert  that  Hod  is  not  the  author  of  the  evil 
and  the  good  ;  and  if  he  is  afraid,  then  we  ask  him 
plainly,  if  he  does  not  see  the  wisdom  of  God  most  clearly 
manifested  in  raisin;*  up  teachers  in  a  humbler  tnilk  of 
life,  who  are  less  influenced  by  what  is  called  res{)ectabi. 
lity  of  character,  who  never  meet  a  bishop  or  a  church 
dignitary  eye  to  eye,  or  have  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  those  whose  family,  or  pecuniary,  or  personal  inter, 
est  it  is  to  preserve  the  dogmas  and  ccrenvonials  of  the 
church  as  it  is ;  in  raising  up  such  teachers  of  the  public 
mind  to  do  a  work  which  a  lord  or  a  gentleman  cannot, 
because  he  has  not  courage  to,  accoropUah.  It  was  so 
in  all  ages,  and  must  be  so  while  God  and  Nature  arc 
unchangeable.  All  reformations  are  urged  on  by  the 
poor  ;  they  are  even  suggested  by  the  poor,  or  by  men  of 
education  aiid  mental  enthusiasm  who  have  descended  to 
the  level  of  the  vulgar  mind,  and  thrown  themselves  for 
patronage  upon  that  portion  of  the  people  with  whom 
God  begins  every  new  moral  and  spiritual  movement. 

We  repeat,  that  we  arc  pleased  with  many  of  his  illus- 
trations and  arguments,  and  coincide  with  almost  every 
sentence  in  the  book.  Buthis  task  is  not  6ni>hed.  We  can- 
not tell  what  he  thinks  upon  the  main  subjects  of  "  evil" 
and  "  progress,"  subjects  from  which  he  could  not  be 
deterred  by  any  difficulties  which  they  present,  f  for  they 
arc  most  beautifully  simple,)  utilcM  ne  is  still  in  the 
fctteni  of  scholastic  or  exclusive  theology,  and  believes 
or  imagines  that  there  is  a  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  power  in  being,  which  is  not  God.  In  other 
words,  let  him  refute  "  Pantlieism,"  (not  Spinozisro,) 
or  profess  it ;  and  tell  us  what  he  means  by  "  no  chance, 
no  disorder,  all  design,"  if  he  is  not  a  Pantheist.  Let 
him  write  a  discourse  on  those  words  of  scripture  applied 
to  God,  "  All  and  in  ail;"  "Alpha  and  Omiga,  thtiegin- 
n'mg  and  the  ending;"  "  I  make,  peace  and  ereatt  evti,  I 
the  Ijord  do  all  these  Oiiags."  It  would  be  much  more 
interesting  than  the  present  volume. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  observe  an  announcement 
of  other  two  volumes  apon  the  same  subject  of  Natural 
Theology,  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in 
conjunction.  Sir  C'harles,  we  suppose,  will  give  the 
physiological   illustrations  of  the   wisdom  and  design 


raanife  sted  in  the  works  of  creation.  Nothing  certainly 
can  be  more  interesting  and  instructive,  not  because  it 
tends  to  convince  us  more  of  the  existence  of  a  universal 
and  intelligent  spirit,  which  none  but  hopeless  fanatics 
can  dispute,  but  because  it  gives  us  more  sublime  and 
ennobling  conceptions  of  Deity,  and  more  cheering  pros- 
pects of  our  own  ultimate  destiny.  His  lordship,  there- 
fore, means  still  further  to  develop  his  views  of  natural 
religion ;  most  probably  the  forthcoming  discourse  will 
treat  of  "  Deontology,"  or  moral  duties,  and  be  ushered 
in  by  an  introduction  concerning  one  important  point  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  namely,  evil.  Had  we  observed 
this  announcement  before  writing  the  above  article,  we 
should  have  expresse*!  ourselves  differently,  but  our 
meaning  would  have  been  the  same.  We  shall  give  a 
specimen  of  the  woric  next  week. 


THE  SEER  OF  PREVORST. 
Deah  Shepherd, — In  the  short  account  of  this  modern 
revealer  which  I  gave  you,  I  alluded  to  the  latent  influen- 
ces which  she  was  enableil  to  discover  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  Nature.  I  said  that  antiquity  would  be  found 
to  be  wiser  than  its  critics  will  feel  dis|)osed  to  allow,  in 
its  consecration  of  certain  plants,  stones,  and  other  grow- 
ing substances,  to  holy,  that  is,  to  healing  uses.  This  day 
I  shall  confine  my  extracts  to  an  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  virtues,  positive  and  negative,  of  iltc  boilies  of  the  ma. 
terial  world,  which  entitled  them  to  be  worn  as  beads, 
amulets,  rings,  or  safe-gnards,  by  those  whom  we  cen- 
sure as  ignorant  idolaters,  or  superstitious  du]>es.  I 
shall  not  examine  whether  these  substances  owe  their 
properties  to  a  sideric,  magnetic,  or  magic  power,  nor 
whether  these  profierties  were  made  known,  in  old  days, 
by  reaaooiiig  or  by  revelation,  by  science  a  ftriori  or  a 
poMviori.  I  mean  to  merely  report  Dr.  Keruer's  experi- 
ments upon  his  somnambulist,  and  leave  others  to  fathom 
the  mystic  relation  between  the  life  of  minerals  and  that 
of  man,  and  to  settle  the  i)oint  where  spirit  is,  and  where 
it  is  not,  as  they  deem  flt. 

I  shall  conunence  bv  observing  that  these  experiments 
were  all  made  by  placing  the  stone,  or  metal,  or  plant,  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  Seer  (which  seemed  to  correspond 
to  tlie  n^ative  {wle) ;  and  that  when  place<l  in  her  right 
hand  (tlie  positive),  it  was  still  the  left  nliich  made  all 
the  motions  of  feeling,  quivering,  and  so  forth,  as  if  the 
mineral  were  actually  in  it.  It  was  judged  right  to  try 
whether  her  eye,  smell,  or  sense  of  w tight,  had  any  eflect 
upon  determining  her  percept  ions,  and  for  this  pur|>08e 
the  minerals  were  separately  tied  with  a  string  five  yards 
long,  which  was  brought  from  an  outer  room,  and  placed 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  somnambulist,  and  that  the  sensa- 
tions she  assigned  to  each  mineral  were  exactly  the  same 
as  if  she  had  them  placed  in  the  hand  itself;  also,  water 
in   whidi  a  mineral   had  been  di])pe<l   for  a  short  time, 

f>roduced  the  same  efifect,  but  in  a  mUder  dt^ree,  as  the 
landled  mineral  itself  would  have  done.  A  hazel-rod 
touchinga  stone  or  metal  equally  gave  the  same  symp- 
toms. Thus  nothing  was  omitted  to  confirm  these  ex- 
periments. The  cabinet  of  a  mineralogist,  Ilerr  Tilot, 
consul  at  Heilbronn,  was  placed  at  the  doctor's  disposal, 
and  the  owner  noted  the  result,  and  has  given  an  official 
report  of  them. 

Sapphire  and  doppelspath  threw  her  from  the  half- 
waldog  state  into  somnambulism;  gypsum  and  mica 
gave  her  cold  cramps  and  sliudderings ;  spinell,  augit, 
and  other  minerals  with  magnetical  power,  particidarly 
tlie  loadstone,  affected  her  most  painfiilly,  as  did  iron. 

In  general,  the  highly  coloured  stones  caused  the 
strongest  spasms,  such  as   red  garnet,  schorl  emerald. 
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rock  lopaz^  amethyst,  red  quartz,  red  jasper,  zabrador, 
feld.spar,  and  the  like;  while  the  light  or  transparent 
stones  had  a  contrary  or  soothing  effect.  A  piece  of  glass 
or  rock-crystal  never  failed  to  awake  her.  If  either  of 
these  was  laid  for  a  certain  time  upon  the  pit  of  her  sto- 
mach, a  perfect  cataleptic  stiflfening  of  all  her  members 
succeeded.  Sand  had  the  same  effect;  its  smell,  how- 
ever, had  a  favourable  effect  upon  her  nerves.  Pebbles, 
particularly  flints,  produced  rigidity  of  her  muscles; 
white  fluorspar,  on  the  contrary,  produced  extreme  re- 
laxation in  them.  White  ponderous  spar  liberated  her 
from  the  most  distorting  cramps,  and  cause<l  an  agree- 
able heat  throughout  her  system,  which  sometimes,  too, 
amounted  to  a  high  fever.  Witherit  occasioned  great 
irritation  in  her  diaphragm,  and  consequent  laughing; 
while  carrara-marble  caused  such  fidgets  or  agitations  in 
her  muscles,  that  she  could  not  support  its  long  applica- 
tion. Alabaster,  and  some  some  sorts  of  pyrites,  did  the 
same. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volcanic  products,  lava,  pu- 
mice-stone, left  no  sensation,  as  though  they  were  con- 
sumed, lifeless  masses.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  trials 
made  upon  her  sensibility  to  mineral  agencies.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  most  the  contact  was  only  with  the 
left  hand;  the  physician  would  not,  beyond  a  few  trials, 
permit  her  solar  plexus  to  be  experimented  on,  on  account 
of  the  violent  effects  wrought  upon  it;  but  still  the  pa- 
tient felt  the  impression  there.  The  names  of  these 
minerals  were  not  told  to  her,  for  fear  of  misleading  her 
associations.  She  indicated  their  smell  and  taste,  as  if 
she  had  smelt  or  tasted  them.  Salt,  in  her  band,  made 
her  mouth  water,  and  if  copper  were  left  there  any  time, 
it  created  nausea,  even  to  vomiting.  Resemblance  in  the 
bodies  had  no  effect  in  altering  her  perceptions  of  their 
genuine  nature;  witherit  caused  her  always  to  laugh, 
while  fluorspar  brought  her  to  the  half-waking  state, 
though  it  would  have  puzzled  a  good  mineralogist  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  numerous  specimens  of  those  two 
fossils  which  were  presented  to  her. 

This  will  be  enough  for  the  picking  of  the  philoso- 
phers, who  contend  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived 
through  the  five  senses.  To  these  sensations  the  Seer  of 
Prevorst,  in  her  waking  state^  was  no  more  alive  than 
others;  but  when  her  nervous  system  was  excited  by  the 
magnetic  stream,  then  she  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
penetrating,  as  it  were,  with  nervous  feelers,  into  the 
hardest  substances,  and  in  most  instances  her  report  of 
them  coincided  with  the  legendary  character  assigned  to 
them  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
at  all  improbable,  that  the  first  rude  system  of  natural 
science  was  revealed  by  seers  and  visionaries,  and  that  it 
•was  upon  their  sayings  that  wholesome  or  poisonous  pro- 
perties were  assigned  to  minerals  and  vegetables. 

From  the  earliest  ages  secret  virtues  were  known  to 
exist  in  stones.  Orpheus  sings  of  the  earth  producing 
good  and  evil,  but  against  every  evil  an  antidote — of 
stones  growing  out  of  earth — of  their  never,  dying,  ever- 
young  indestructible  virtues,  for  which  he  ranks  them 
above  fruits  and  herbs. 

The  Jewish  high-priests  wore  precious  stones  over  the 
solar  plexus,  which  were  thought  to  produce  in  them  a 
prophetic  power.  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Avicen- 
na,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  especially  Pliny,  have  written 
concerning  the  magical  power  of  stones.  The  origin  of 
wearing  diamonds  and  precious  stones  arose  from  this 
species  of  fetichism,  namely,  traditionary  evidence  of 
their  magnetic  effects.  Diamond  was  a  talisman  against 
poison,  evil  spirits,  and  wild  beasts  ;  agate  saved  from 
the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  and  made  the  wearer  cheerful ; 


ruby  shielded  off  bad  smells  and  miasmas  ;  garnet  made 
the  heart  glad ;  chalcedony  gave  the  sense  of  triumph  ; 
topaz  favoured  chastity  ;  sapphire  was  used  against  the 
dropsy;  jasper  stilled  the  blood,  and  made  the  eyes 
bright ;  amethyst  guarded  from  drunkenness,  and  gave 
good  thoughts  and  wisdom  ;  chrysolite  caused  melancholy. 

These  were  not  mere  fictions  of  antiquity  ;  they  had 
their  foundation  in  the  well-observed  phenomena  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  The  ancients  were  better  observers  than 
we ;  and  in  this  department  of  sensations  their  field  was 
larger,  for  those  effects  upon  the  nerve-spirit  were  more 
frequent  The  infancy  of  human-kind  was  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  these  magic  influences,  compared  with  our 
oxydated  and  carbonized  frames,  but  above  all,  with  our 
materialized  understandings.  To  this  hour,  in  the  East, 
where  men  are  nearer  to  nature,  similar  virtues  are  im- 
puted to  stones.  Every  ornament,  but  precious  stones, 
are  scrupulously  laid  aside  in  their  devotions.  Sardonyx 
and  diamond  are  worn  to  shield  them  from  the  unpleasant 
accidents  of  life. 

When  tested  by  the  acuter  sensibility  of  somnambulists, 
and  submitted  to  the  one  single  nerve-ether,  instead  of 
being  delivered  to  the  isolated  mediate  perception  of  the 
separate  senses,  this  traditionary  wisdom  finds  its  full 
confirmation  in  their  report  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Diamond,  rock-crystal,  and  all  transparent  bodies, 
excited  in  the  seer  the  faculty  of  vision  and  second-sight. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  laurel  boughs  and  leaves 
threw  her  into  somnambulism  of  the  highest  degree ; 
and  this  reminds  one  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  god  to 
whom  Daphne,  or  the  laurel,  was  consecrated,  and  the 
use  made  of  it  at  his  shrines  by  the  sybils,  &c. 

John's-wort  had  equally  this  power  of  exciting  vision  ; 
and  a  shining  beetle,  called  by  the  Germans  Johannis- 
kaefer,  also  produced  this  effect ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
separate  the  idea  which  this  name  John  creates  from  the 
scriptural  mission  of  St.  John. 

These,  I  believe,  may  be  called  facts, — "  sermons  in 
stones."  I  leave  the  materialists  and  spiritualists  to  con- 
tend for  their  appropriation  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  am,  &c.,  NEBULA. 


A  PoPK. — 'When  Julius  the  Third  ascended  the  papal 
chair,  he  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat  on  the  keeper  of  his 
monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among  the  lowest  of  the 
populace,  and  the  object  of  his  unnatural  pleasures. 
When  Julius  was  reproached  by  the  cardinals  for  intro- 
ducing such  an  unworthy  member  into  the  sacred  college, 
a  person  who  had  neither  learning,  virtue,  nor  merit  of 
any  kind,  he  replied,  "  What  virtue,  or  merit  of  any 
kind,  have  you  found  in  me,  to  induce  you  to  raise  me 
to  the  papal  chair  .^"  This  answer  was  very  appropriate, 
and  showed  the  Pope  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  nice  sense 
of  natural  justice,  as  well  as  a  sincere  conviction  of  his 
own  unworthiness.  If  God  chose  th^  chief  of  sinners 
and  unlearned  plebeians  for  apostles,  why  should  Julius 
not  make  a  similar  choice  for  a  cardinal .'' 

The  Lectures  at  Castle  street  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
evenings  have  been  discontinued  ibr  the  season. — The 
Society  meets  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  now  take  up  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
theology,  and  point  out  the  double  meaning  attachable  to 
each,  by  the  discovery  of  which  they  may  all  be  recon- 
ciled. These  two  meanings  we  distinguish  by  the 
names  of  partial  and  universal.  The  partial  or  individual 
sense  is  the  type  of  the  other,  and  belongs  to  the  old 
world ;  the  universal  sense  is  the  ultimate  or  liberal 
meaning,  and  belongs  to  the  new  world. 

GOD. 

Not  the  author  of  evil,  inasmuch  as  the  ultimatum  of 
all  partial  evil  is  good. 

The  author  of  evil,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  author  of 
Nature. 

RKVELATIOV. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  real,  involuntary,  superhuman 
influence,  which  treats  of  the  future  destiny  of  man. 

Fake,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks  a  double  language,  which 
man  understands  in  a  partial  or  exclusive  sense,  instead 
of  taking  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  meaning  of  which 
it  is  susceptible. 

P0LTTI1FI8M. 

True,  as  an  analytical  division  of  the  deity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  divide  science  into  sciences,  although 
all  sciences  are  one.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  sciences  of 
geology,  geography,  mineralogy,  &c. ;  but  all  those 
sciences  are  one  science,  namely,  the  science  of  nature. 
Man  divides  science  into  parts  to  assist  his  own  limited 
and  imperfect  conceptions;  and  thus  also  we  may  with 
the  same  propriety  divide  the  deity  into  his  component 
attributes,  and  personify  each :  love,  as  Cupid;  muvic, 
as  Apollo ;  wisdom,  as  Minerva,  Sec. ;  only  we  ou^^lit 
always  to  remember,  as  in  the  sciences,  that  these  divi. 
sions  are  merely  artificial,  to  help  our  indagination  ;  that 
they  are 

FaUe,  for  God  is  one. 

IDOLATRY. 

True,  inasmuch  as  God  is  omnipresent ;  all  and  in  all; 
and  also  as  a  representative  or  typical  religion,  expressing 
outwardly  in  form  what  a  spiritual  religion  only  expresses 
inwardly  in  idea.  A  Christian,  who  fancies  a  divine 
thape  in  his  mind,  is  merely  the  spiritual  counterpart  of 
the  idolator,  who  fabricates  one  with  his  hand.  Idolatry 
is  simply  the  puerile  theology  of  the  species,  beginning  to 
teach  by  sensible  signs  what  the  more  matured  intellect 
will  entertain  witliout  those  outward  semblances.  It  is 
also  true  so  far  as  it  deifies  matter.  Idols  are  to  rude 
men  what  dolls  are  to  children. 

FaUe,  inasmuch  as  it  liraiu  and  localizes  the  divinity, 
and  divides  him  into  unconnected  parts. 


MATERIALISM. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  the  divinity  of  matter. 

Fal^e,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  matter  the  basis  of  its  phi- 
losophy, and  denies  the  existence  of  spirit,  or  mind, 
as  the  source  and  regulator  of  universal  motion  and  or- 
ganic forms  in  Nature. 

SPIRITUALISM. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  the  superiority  o 
spirit  or  mind  over  matter. 

Fahe,  inasmuch  as  it  vilifies  matter,  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  and  obnoxious  to  the  divine  mind  ;  as  porae- 
thin.:;  from  whicli  the  human  miiid  should  separate  itself 
as  much  as  possible. 

INFIDELITY. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  exclusive  and  illiberal 
cree<ls  of  all  partial  systems  of  religion,  with  all  their 
monstrous  doctrines  of  divine  illibcrality  and  inquisitorial 
injustice. 

Fal*e,  inasmuch  as  it  denies  the  reality  of  revelation 
the  divine  interference  with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  all 
preconceived  plan  or  purpose  in  the  progress  of  society 
and  education  of  man. 

JEWISM. 

True,  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  the  faith  of  tlie  Ales. 
siah,  or  universal  restoration  ;  and  also  that  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah  is  not  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

FaUe,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  mission  of  Christ,  as 
the  second  step  of  the  threefold  progress  of  the  Church 
to  perfection. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

True,  ia  the  same  sense  as  Jewisra,  namely,  as  a 
divine  institution,  containing  the  elements  of  eternal 
truth  in  mystery,  destined  to  answer  a  specific  purpose, 
and  stand  for  a  specified  or  appointed  time. 

Fake,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mystery  which  is  only  to  be 
explained  at  the  commencement  of  a  succeeding  stage  of 
the  church,  namely,  tlie  third,  or  final  stage. 

HAIIOMETANISM. 

True,  as  a  divine  mission  to  Mahomet  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  through  Ishmael,  for  an  appoint- 
ed time ;  the  woinan's^rW-bom. 

FaUe,  as  a  mere  temporary  and  highly  mystified  sys. 
tern,  in  which  spiritual  or  intellectual  truths  are  typified 
by  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  language  and  sym- 
bols ;  it  is  also  exclusive  and  partial :  and  none  but  • 
universal  system  can  be  final. 

POPERY. 

True,  as  a  model  of  a  catholic  or  universal  system,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  mind  supplants  the  power  of  the 
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sword,  and  unity  ii  acCOmplUhed  by  the  delegated 
authority  of  «n  individual,  to  which  the  people  submit 
with  the  heart  and  affectionate  zeal.  Its  base  fe  spiritual- 
ism^ or  mind. 

False,  as  a  partial,  corrupt,  and  coercive  system,  which, 
from  want  of  universal  principles,  was  obliged  to  depart 
from  its  professed  character,  and  thus  become  as  execra- 
ble in  practice  as  the  model  was  beautiful  in  theory  ; 
professing  to  teach  wisdom,  whilst  it  was  busily  employed 
in  stopping  up  every  orifice  of  science. 

PROTESTAXT1S5I. 

True,  as  an  apostacy  from  old  Catholicism,  by  which 
the  principle  of  free  discussion  was  maintained  and 
partly  secured,  and  the  r^ht  of  every  man  acknowledged 
to  think  as  he  pleased  on  matters  of  religion,  and  the  su- 
preihe  power  wrested  from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  or 
moral  teacher,  who  had  profaned  his  sacred  character  by 
the  use  of  the  sword. 

F<Use,  as  a  system  of  division  and  anarchy,  in  which 
the  poUtical  power  assumes  the  sovereignty  over  the  spi- 
ritual or  mental  power,  and  thus  falls  into  the  very  same 
error  for  which  it  reproaches  the  catholic.  False  as  its 
basis  is  materiah8ra>  or  the  i>ower  of  the  sword. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Right,  in  X\iQir  original  and  ultimate  principle  of  na- 
tional unanimity  on  religious  subjects,  an  object  desirable 
to  obtain. 

Wrong,  in  attempting  to  enforce  outward  unanimity, 
when  the  unanimity  of  the  mind  is  a-wanting. 

niSSENTERISJW. 

Right,  in  the  original  and  ultimate  principle  and  mo- 
tive of  keeping  the  mind  free  from  all  coercive  laws, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  artificial  union  of  society 
on  religious  subjects. 

Wrong,  in  the  affected  separation  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion, which  are  only  two  great  leading  departments  of 
one  universal  subject,  namely,  pxiblic  morals. 

TRINITARIAXS. 

Jlight,  inasmuch  as  God  and  Nature  necessarily  pre- 
sent themselves,  in  every  aspect  in  which  we  can  view 
them,  in  a  threefold  character. 

UNITARIANS. 

Right,  inasmuch  as  God  is  one,  even  although  he  must 
he  regarded  as  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  i.  e.  as 
a  tri-unity. 

DIVINITY    OF    CHRIST. 

True,  inasmuch  as  God  is  united  with  man,  acting  in 
man  as  the  prime  mover  or  mainspring  of  Nature ;  and 
in  a  more  especial  sense  true,  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  the 
original  founder  of  the  greatest,  most  extensive,  most 
progressive,  most  ccftnprehensive,  and  scientifically  mys- 
tical, and  propheticaUy  true,  of  all  religions.  He  is 
therefore  the  prince  of  religions  ;  and  consequently,  by 
the  ver>-  consent  of  time  and  events,  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  God  upon  earth. 

False,  inasmuch  as  he  is  bat  a  type  orTesemblance; 
merely  the  image  of  God,  not  the  universal  Dehy  himself. 

FALL   OF    31  AN. 

True,  inasmuch  as  man,  through  ignorance  of  nature, 
naturally  misjudges  until  he  corrects  himself  by  expe- 
lience.    Ignorance  of  universal  principles  creates  dis- 


anion  in  families,  sects,  and  nations;  and  these  breed  in- 
finite hostilities. 

False,  inasmuch  as  all  this  division  is  merely  the  road 
to  a  more  perfect  union,  when  the  individual  experience 
of  men  being  collected  to  a  focus,  they  shall  discover, 
and  act  upon,  universal  iH-incii^es,  which  universal  prin- 
ciples could  only  have  been  discovered  by  a  scattering  of 
the  people,  unless  they  had  been  made  known  by  revela- 
tion; and  then  man  could  not  have  been  a  rational  be- 
ing, inasmuch  as  he  did  not  discover  truth  by  his  own 
mental  exertion.  False,  also,  inasmuch  as  progress  can 
only  be  made  by  rebellion.  A  law  made  for  man  in  a 
rude  state  is  not  a  law  to  last  for  ever ;  there  must  be  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  to  resist  and  repeal  it. 

SACRIFICE    FOR    SIN. 

True,  inasmuch  as  strife  is  necessary  in  the  ignorance 
of  mankind,  there  being  no  other  means  of  settling  the 
disputes  between  individuals  and  nations ;  blood  must, 
therefore,  be  shed  to  give  repose  to  society.  This  is  the 
material  sense.  In  the  spiritual  sense,  the  selfish  or  indi- 
vidual system  must  die,  to  give  place  to  the  social,  or 
universal. 

False,  as  taught  by  the  Church,  who  regard  the  man 
Christ  as  the  final  sacrifice  for  sin;  whereas  he,  as  an  in- 
dividual dying  for  the  whole,  was  only  a  type  of  the 
individual  system  dying  for  the  universal  system.  In 
the  old  world  the  truths  of  the  new  are  taught  in  types 
or  emblems  only.  The  true  sacrifice  for  sin  is  the  old 
or  unsocial  world,  or  the  human  nature'of  Christ;  the  true 
Messiah  is  the  new,  or  social  world,  the  divine  or  resur. 
rected  and  glorified  nature  of  the  same  Christ.  These 
two  are  one,  evil  and  good ;  the  one  dies  for  the  sake  of 
the  other. 

BTBSNAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

True,  inasmuch  as  evil  and  good,  being  the  twofold 
eternal  law  of  nature,  must  exist  for  ever;  they  are  ne- 
cessary stimulants  to  action;  the  one  acts  by  fear  and 
the  other  by  love — the  bipolar  law.  These  follow  us  for 
ever;  the  one  is  hell,  and  the  other  heaven.  The  good 
that  is  in  us  will  be  rewarded  to  eternity,  and  to  eternity 
encouraged  to  progress  and  bring  forth  its  fruits;  the 
evil  that  is  in  us  will  to  eternity  be  punished  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  moral  government  of  God.  In  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  indi\'iduals  evil  will  be  everlastingly 
hunted;  it  is  the  victim  of  nature;  for  being  infinite,  its 
subtlety  and  resources  are  inexhaustible:  but  as  mind 
progresses  in  knowledge  the  evil  becomes  more  and  more 
tolerable.  Its  punishment  is  eternal,  inasmuch  as  it 
never  dies,  and  is  always  dying  or  being  destroyed. 
Its  punishment  is  a  blessing.  This  is  the  universal 
meaning. 

False,  in  the  individual  sense,  as  generally  taught  by 
the  priests. 

ETBRNAL   REWARDS. 

True,  in  the  universal  sense,  as  implying  the  ever- 
lasting victory  of  good  over  evil. 

False,  in  the  individual  sense,  as  implying  that  some 
«ien  will  hereafter  enjoy  unalloyed  good,  whilst  others 
enjoy  unalloyed  evil.  The  same  miscellaneous  varieties 
of  character  must  exist  in  every  state  of  being,  but  the 
law  of  progress  teaches  us  certainly  that  these  successive 
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states  of  being  are  progressively  improvements  of  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character. 

BESPONSXBIIilTT. 

Tr{i£,  inasmuch  as  Nature,  or  God,  is  a  moral  gover- 
nor, who  is  always  correcting  us  for  our  faults,  and  re- 
warding us  for  our  virtues.  Witliout  natural  and  uni- 
versal responaibility,  there  could  be  no  rule  of  life,  no 
moral  law  in  society. 

Falitf,  as  taught  by  the  Church,  which  teaches  per- 
sonal responsibility  before  a  personal  deified  individual, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  local  judge.  This  is  not 
responsibility  to  God,  but  \q  mar,  to  whom  we  are  only 
socially  accountable.  Christ  would  not  judge  any  one^ 
'•  \Vho  made  vte  a  judge  over  you.'' "  he  faid.  None  else 
in  judge  but  God,  ami  he  is  invisible,  the  morai  governor 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  taid  that  Christ  shall  judge  the 
world;  true,  but  who  is  Christ.''  There  are  three 
Cbrists,  and  one  of  these  is  the  univerttl  invisible  spirit, 
"  who  is  formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory."  He  will 
judge  the  world,  and  we  shall  see  him  as  spirit  sees 
spirit,  mind  sees  miud ;  and  feel  him  too.  lie  is  the 
"  Son  of  idtn,"  for  be  will  be  bom  and  begotten  in 
man. 

FREE   WILL. 

True,  inasmuch  as  will  and  free<lom  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  nothing  can  be  more  free  than  the  will. 

Fake,  inasmuch  as  no  individual  portion  of  nature  can 
be  free  in  the  abttract  sense  of  tlie  word,  for  it  forms  a 
fractional  part  of  a  great  whole,  by  which  it  must  be  con- 
trolled. A  ■eUUtfiginaling  individual  will  is  aa  absurd 
as  a  self-originating  body.  AU  the  parts  of  nature  re- 
ciprocally act  on  each  other.  The  movements  of  each 
portion  are  regulated  by  the  action  of  surronnding 
powers.  Every  individual  is  actuated  by  the  furround- 
ing  circumstances,  t.  e  God,  or  Providence,  for  clrcuro- 
stances  are  nothing  but  providence;  the  latter  word, 
however,  is  expressive  of  life  and  intelligence,  the  for. 
mcr  of  death  and  chaos  only.  "  C'ireumttan^M"  eonvey 
a  gloomy,  hopeless  meaning  to  the  min<l;  "  Providence" 
lights  up  the  lamp  of  hope,  and  bestows  a  parent  upon 
the  solitary  orphan.  Men  will  never  forsake  this  cheer- 
ing word,  but  the  other  ought  also  to  be  used  at  very 
expressive  of  the  general  aspect  of  nature  to  the  finite 
inind.  The  one  belongs  to  the  departaicnt  of  death,  the 
otlier  to  that  of  life.  The  latter  will  bo  more  acceptable 
when  deprived  of  its  partial  an<i  horrific  character  by  the 
principles  of  universal  philosophy  and  faith. 

PATAMSX. 

True,  inasmuch  as  the  universe  and  all  its  oom]>onent 
parts  are  under  the  ftole  guidance  of  the  universal  mind. 

False,  inasmuch  as  the  actions  of  the  individual  are 
the  result  of  his  w-ill  and  understanding,  and  possess  all 
the  characteristics  of  liberty. 

ATUEIUI. 

True,  inasmuch  as  God  and  Nature  are  identical,  and 
consequently  Jehovah  is  universal  being.  To  speak, 
then,  of  (}od  making  Nature  is  to  speik  of  God  milking 
himself.     Inhere  is  no  author  of  Nature. 

FaUe,  inasmudi  as  the  Nature  of  the  Atheist  is  a  dead 
Nature,  instead  of  the  living  God,  eternal  life  and  intel- 
ligence. THE  SHEPHERD. 


TO  THE  FRIEND 

Who  addressed  to'jhe  Alpine  Philosopher  the  Queitions  j'n- 
serted  in  pages  301  and  302  of  the  Shepherd. 

Fnutra  magnum  cxpcci»iur  aagmentam  in  scicmiis  ex  sapeiw 
ittdttcttoo*  «t  istitioiM  novorum  auptr  veteran ;  sed  inseanmio 
facieiula  esv  ab  imU  fuBdauAau*,  msi  libeat  perpeiuo  circumvolvi 
iaorbeai,  cum  exiii  et  quaai  conlcoioeado  progressu. — Fr.  Bacijn 
de  Verulain,  Nov.  Ortj.  ScieiU.,  lib.  l.  apkor.  »xxi. 

We  seek  in  vain  for  a  great  increase  of  knowledge,  by  placing 
and  eacoiupassing  new  facta  above  the  old  ones  ;  the  remodelling 
most  begin  from  the  first  prineiplM,  otherwiae  we  move  in  a  perw 
p«(aal  eircU,  with  a  UMan  and  almost  cont«mptible  progress. 

^—  Lord  Bacon. 

Yot;  have,  my  worthy  friend,  addressed  to  me  several 
queries  touching  science,  wliicli,  in  the  letters  printed  in 
the  8h^»4, 1  caiied  tellurism.  Your  questions  are  so 
profimnd  and  pregnant  with  wisdom  that  I  took  upon 
my  self  the  responsibility  of  laying  them  before  the  public 
1  should  wish  it'wai  also  in  my  power  to  answer  them  all 
to  joar  satisfaction  ;  but,  alas  !  such  is  the  pressure  of 
cireumstanoes,  that  my  mind,  willing  as  it  is  to  expand 
itself  in  that  sublime  direction  you  intend  to  give  to  my 
labours,  U  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  your  claims. 

Every  man'who  has  devoted  himself  conscientiously  to 
a  search  after  truth,  comes  often,  as  it  were,  to  a  point  in 
which  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  stop,  and  to  losk 
back  to  that  point  of  departure  from  which  he  started. 

This  review  of  our  journey,  tiiough  highly  interesting 
and  instructive,  is  painful ;  indeed,  often  so  painful  as  to 
bewilder  one's  miiid.  1  am  now  occupied  with  this  re- 
view; and  there*issometliing  connected  with  it  so  deeply 
involving  myjinmosk  soul,  tiiat,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  impossiUe  for  me  to  enter  into  any  minute  de- 
tails  of  a  doctrine,  which  undergoes,  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  hia»self,|»  new  elaboration. 

Whoe%'er.hss  listened  with  attentiou  to  my  last  lectures, 
must  have  perceived  that,  instead  of  dwelling  simply 
upon  the  law 'of  bipolarity,  I  was  riaing  a  step  higher, 
and  deduced  this  external  law  of  nature,  from  a  law  in. 
ternal,  andjabove  future.  In  fact,  the  letters  on  tellur. 
ism  were  written  with  the  intention  of  giving  to  the 
public  the  most  visible  and  intellectusl  part  of  tlie  science 
of  tuture.  In  tltis  respect  I  feel  (bat  I  have  done  my 
duty  ;  yet  another  part,  and  the  most  important  one,  re- 
mains  to  be^developed,  namely,  the  invisible  and  divine. 
Your  questions,  my  learned  friend,  are  evidently  directed 
to  elioit  from  roejmy  intuitions  of  the  invisible  and  divine 
action  of  magnetism.     Nic  oput,  hie  labor. 

In  order'thai  my  readers  may  undersund  these  queft. 
tions,  and  be  prepared  for  the  answers,  which  will  follow 
before  the  Shepherd  ttket  leave  of  his  flock,  I  must  ex. 
plain  sMnefwords  ttsed  by  my  learned  friend.  These  wonis 
arc  natural  centre,  di\ine  centre,  the  inversion  of  the 
cause,  and  its  separation  from  the  effect. 

For  iivstance,  "  Has  not  the  natural  centre  a  divine 
centre  for  his  model  ?" 

"  The  centre  by  the  will,  as  a  functionary,  operates 
functionally ;  and  tliese  functional  actions  are  called  by 
various  names,  vis.,  h<^,  fear,  ])ain,  pleasure,  happinsM^  b 
misery."  "-' 

"  Are  tiot  an  ctires  performed  by  the  centre  burning 
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out  the  cause,  when  the  cause  is,  by  a  strong  will,  kept 
long  enough  at  this  holy  fire?" 

''  Must  not  the  cause  be  separated  from  the  eflfect,  and 
inverted,  before  the  burning  centre  can  get  at  it  to  over- 
come it  ?" 

Now,  gentle  readers,  you  must  know  that  the  human 
being  possesses  two  sets  of  instruments,  which  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relationship  of  polarity.  These  two 
are  matter  and  mind,  or  sense  and  understanding.  These 
poles  are  acting  and  reacting  continually,  and  perform 
the  functions  of  physical  and  intellectual  life ;  they  stand 
to  each  other  like  expansion  and  contraction,  or  gravity 
and  attraction.  But  there  is  in  the  human  being  another 
element,  of  a  higher  mould;  it  lies  in  a  centre,  and  is 
given  to  man  as  the  ruler  and  guide  of  his  whole  being. 
This  centre  is  the  divine  principle,  which  proceeds  from 
the  centre  of  the  centre ;  and,  when  awakened,  manifests 
itself  into  three  different  forms — will,  conscience,  and 
love,  tlie  latter  being  the  most  perfect.  The  centre  of 
the  centre  is  the  supreme  will,  word,  and  love ;  which 
centre  of  the  centre  stands  in  the  middle,  and  above  the 
material  and  spiritual  world,  as  the  centre  stands  amidst 
and  above  sense  and  understanding,  body,  and  soul,  in 
man. 

The  centre  of  the  centre  acts  continually  upon  the  na- 
tural centre ;  but  the  two  poles  often  counteract  its  action. 
Sense  and  understanding  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
centre ;  or  rather,  they  are  so  constantly  engaged  in  ex- 
ternal pursuits,  that  they  do  not  listen  to  the  command 
of  the  internal  ruler.  From  hence  comes  all  which  is 
called  sin,  or  crime  and  disease. 

The  magnetiser  is  one  whose  natural  centre,  movetl  by 
the  divine  centre,  exercises  an  influence  over  a  man. 
This  influence  is  nothing  but  a  preparation,  by  which  it 
disposes  him  whom  he  magnetises  to  free  his  natural 
centre  from  the  obstructions  of  sense  and  intellect,  and 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  centre  of  the  centre.  This  prepa- 
ration is  nothing  but  to  separate  the  cause,  that  is,  the 
disharmony  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  or  the  despotism 
of  one  of  them,  and  to  make  the  natural  centre  a  focus  of 
the  divine  centre. 

This  operation  explains  how  the  somnambulist,  in  his 
highest  perfection,  is  gifted  with  powers  superior  to  those 
of  the  most  intelligent  man,  when  in  his  watching  state  ; 
because,  if  the  magnetical  operation  brings  about  the  un- 
troubled relationship  between  the  natural  and  divine 
centres,  the  knowledge  of  the  somnambulist  is  not  the  work 
of  man,  but  divine  inspiration.  It  shows,  likewise,  how 
'  feith  in  the  magnetised  is  requisite  for  the  highest  de- 
grees  of  somnambulism.  What  is  faith,  but  a  loving, 
burning,  relying  of  the  natural  centre  upon  the  power 
emanating  from  the  divine  centre  t  When  this  love  is 
already  existing,  the  functionary  intermediation  of  the 
magnetiser  has  no  obstacle  to  remove.  In  this  case,  the 
magnetiser  acts  but  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
divine  centre  changes  the  diseased  substance  into  a  pro- 
lific love  substance. 

In  a  few  words,  the  whole  work  of  magnetism,  or  tel- 
lurism,  is  a  religious  or  magical  work,  and  the  magnetiser 
a  magician  ;  and  the  somnambulist  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  inspired  seer. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


ON  MAN,  PHENOMENALLY  CONSIDERED. 

1.  The  progressive  man  is  to  be  made  progressively 
into  a  real  man. 

2.  Man,  as  man,  a  double  being,  is  to  be  made  by  the 
creating  spirit. 

3.  The  creating  spirit  makes  the  double  man,  the  real 
man,  out  of  the  animated  inorganic  elements. 

4.  So  far  as  the  double  man  is  united  to  the  animated 
inorganic  elements  and  to  the  creating  spirit,  he  is  a  dou- 
ble being,  a  real  man. 

5.  The  creating  spirit,  by  the  animated  inorganic  ele- 
ments sustains  the  doxihle  man,  and  also  the  progressive 
man  in  his  inward  progressions. 

6.  Inward  progressions  are  impossible  without  ani- 
mated inorganic  elements. 

7.  Animated  inwganic  elements  are  impossible  without 
union,  communion,  and  conjunction  with  the  creating 
spirit,  or  unity. 

8.  As  the  animated  organs  do  not  make  the  animated 
inorganic  elements,  the  animated  inorganic  elements  do 
not  depend  on  them  for  their  existence  and  subsistence. 

9.  The  double  man  is  a  progressive  being,  but  his  pro- 
gressions are  all  of  a  celestial  character. 

10.  The  outward  progressive  man  stands  as  a  single 
flower. 

1 1 .  The  inward  progressive  man  stands  as  a  double 
flower. 

12.  The  single  flower  is  an  instrument  only,  by  which 
the  double  flower  has  been  brought  fortli. 

13.  As  the  double  flower  is  superior  to  the  single 
flower,  so  is  the  double  progressive  man  superior  to  the 
single  progressive  man. 

14.  The  animated  organic  depends  upon  the  animated 
inorganic,  and  both  animation  and  elements  depend  on 
unity. 

15.  That  which  the  animated  organ  really  requires  is 
to  be  found  in  the  animated  inorganic  elements. 

]  6 .  The  progressive  man  must  look  within,  and  not 
without,  if  he  desires  to  make  a  progress  that  will  be  per- 
manent. G. 

QUIZZICUS  IN  A  SERIOUS  MOOD. 

Oh !  for  the  second-sight !  but  I'll  be  serious, 
(That's  if  I  can) ;  I've  laugh'd  too  much  of  late; 

My  mind  has  grown  quite  gloomy  and  mysterious. 
By  brooding  over  this,  our  mundane  fate. 

The  streams  of  Helicon  are  deleterious 
To  those  who  have  a  highly  flighty  pate. 

But  in  my  lonely  hour  I  love  to  drink. 

And  venture  deep,  and  deeper  from  the  brink. 

My  mercury  is  now  at  "  spirit  boils," 
And  Kerner's  "  Diary"  is  my  thermometer; 

That  apiritual  guage,  from  which  recoils 
The  "  rank  materialist,"  with  haggard  air: 

Progression  is  the  instrument  which  foils. 
And  drives  us  like  a  lion  or  a  bear 

Right  on  before  it  at  our  utmost  speed — 

I  almost  wish  I'd  never  learnt  to  read. 

I  then  had  been  as  stupid  as  an  ass; 

Indeed  I  am  than  Balaam's  much  more  so! 
He  would  not  move  beyond  a  certain  pass. 

When  his  stern  rider  dealt  too  harsh  a  blow: 
He  kick'd  for  justice — yet  he  dined  on  grass. 

Or  sea- weed  (Erin  hear!)  but  let  it  go; — 
At  length  he  prick'd  his  ears,  and  spurn'd  the  yoke: 
Was  it  in  Erse  or  Irish  that  he  spoke.'' 
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It  matters  not,  the  tyrant  was  subdued; 

And  then  he  yielded,  as  all  tyrants  will, 
AV'hen  the  roused  serf  assumes  the  attitude, 

And  his  eye  flashes  the  intent  to  kill; 
Cruel  as  cowardly. — But  I  grow  rude. 

And  write  at  random,  with  so  little  skill. 
That — but  we've  got  (Peace,  hasten  thy  avater!) 
Thank  God  and  Toplis,  a  "  Pacificator!" 

A  world  of  wonders  bursts  upon  the  view  ! 

A  world  of  miracles  arrests  the  sight ! 
A  world  of  spirits  through  the  ether-blue 

Watches  by  day,  and  hovers  round  at  night  I 

0  Truth  !  thy  paths  are  arduous  to  pursue  ; 
Now  near  us — with  us  ;  then  thy  distant  flight 

Provokes  eur  ardour  ;  and,  pursuing  still, 
We  light  upon  a  hillock,  or  a  rill. 

1  had  consign'd  me  wholly  to  the  clod. 
And  coolly  look'd  on  death  as  an  event 

Which  all  must  one  day  meet ;  and  thought  the  sod 

Would  cover,  in  annihilation  pent. 
Love,  hatred,  passion,  sorrow :  but,  O  God ! 

This  last  resort  of  wretchedness  is  rent 
In  twain,  and  there  appears  another  life : 
I'll  pause  an  instant  in  this  fearful  strife  ! 

"Almost  a  Christian" — more  an  Infidel; 

I  cannot  ail  receive,  nor  yet  deny  : 
I  scorn  the  tales  we  hear  of  heaven  and  bell ; 

Nor  will  I  advocate  each  priestly  lie. 
Our  young  convictions  we  can  scarcely  quell : 

The  deep  impressions  of  my  infancy 
Rush  at  this  moment  back  upon  my  heart. 
Which  beats,  all  stifling,  as  each  string  would  part. 

The  love  of  life  instinctive  in  the  mind. 

Here  finds  a  pahulum  to  feed  upon  ; 
And  though  it  be  but  of  a  dubious  kind, 

Too  pure  to  analyse,  nor  sense  can  con 
At  pretent  ;  yet,  I  doubt  not,  we  shall  find 

A  banquet,  full  and  sumptuous,  anon. 
Aid   U8,  Great   Power   that  forra'd  !    ("come  wind, 

come  rack ;") 
Our  hand  is  on  tne  plough — we'll  not  turn  back  ! 

Aid  us,  ye  shades  of  dear  departed  friends !  I 
Oh  !  is't  your  task  to  watch  around  the  dying  ? 

To  soothe  us  as  we  hasten  to  our  ends. 

When  the  world  from  us  like  a  scroll  is  flying. 

In  dark  and  dreary  visions  ?     Who  attends 
The  new-born  spirit,  when,  all  Ufdeu  lying. 

Our  bodies  seem  tne  counter])art  of  death  f 

Are  we  mast  vital  when  we  yield  our  breath  ? 

Again  to  meet  the  friends  we  loved  in  life ; 

To  join  them  closer,  in  a  sweeter  land  ; 
Emancipate  from  sublunary  strife  ; 

When,  fetterless  and  free,  we  soar  beyond 
The  precincts  of  our  clay  :  the  thought  is  rife 

With  ecstacy  itself;  endearing,  fond 
Emotion,  burning,  through  the  bosom  flic*, 
'Till  the  hot  tear  boils  over  from  our  eyes ! 

Eternal  being,  love,  and  consciousness. 

To  revel  in  infinity  of  joy  ! 
Then  who  woidd  shudder  at  the  dark  recew  ■■ 

The  gate  of  pleasures  that  can  never  cloy  ? 
"  Mors  janua  vitae  ! "•     Yes,  it  must  be ;  yes  ! 

Here  hail  and  tempest  for  a  while  annoy  ; 
But  there  fruition  shall  embrace  the  whole. 
I  pant,  I  fly  to  reach  the  destined  goal  I 

*  Death  U  the  gate  of  life. 


Is  there  a  heart  so  callous,  that  it  never 
Could  feel  affection's  anguish  at  the  hour 

Which  sunders  all  our  sympathies  for  ever, 
Widi  a  remorseless  and  unpitying  power  ? 

If  such  there  be, — the  storms  of  fate  may  lour  ; 
The  hurricane  may  blast ;  existence  sever  ; 

He's  gone,  unhonour'd,  and  without  a  sigh. 

'Tis  his  misfortune  that  he  cannot  die! 

Then  through  the  flootl  of  ages  he  must  roam. 

In  lonely  desolation  ;  hopeless — lost ! 
Space  cannot  find  the  sordid  wretch  a  home  ; 

Himself  his  empire ;  driven,  beaten,  tost 
On  the  wild  surge  of  chaos  ;  still  to  come 

In  contact  with  himself;  from  all  divorcetl ! 

Than  in  a  solitude  like  this  to  dwell 

The  Manichean  has  no  fiercer  hell. 

My  brain  is  whirling  in  a  sea  of  doubt ; 

ftly  mind  is  tortured  with  conflicting  cares ; 
I  know  not  what  to  think ;  for  every  thought 

Appears  entrammell'd  with  a  host  of  snares ; 
Still  on  they  glide,  as  glides  the  silvery  trout. 

When  the  arch  angler  with  his  hook  prepares 
To  drag  him  from  his  element,  and  rear 
His  fading  beauties  in  the  mid-way  air. 

QUIZZICUS 

THE  SEER  OF  PREVORST. 

Dear  SHiratERD,— The  following  passages  from  this 
sin^lar  work  will  relate  to  that  "  inwu^  language" 
which  this  somnambulist  not  only  spoke,  but  wrote,  in  a 
peculiar  character,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter. 
Previous  to  reporting  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  throw 
together  a  few  observations,  from  iny  limite<l  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  extraor- 
dinary  facts  detailed  by  her  physician.  Dr.  Justinus 
Kemer. 

We  all  remember  the  recent  noise  made  about  the 
"  unknown  tongue"  which  was  spoken  by  the  followers 
of  the  late  Mr.  Irving.  If  that  utteretl  by  the  8eer  of 
Prevorst  should  bear  any  analooy  to  it,  it  will  at  least  be 
a  curious  coincidence.  If,  on  tne  other  hand,  it  should 
resemble  that  original  language,  concerning  which  the 
etymologists  have  made  almost  as  much  noise,  it  will  be 
no  IcM  a  matter  of  strange  comparison.  More  recently, 
a  popular  reformer  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  Mr.  Richard 
Camle,  has  laid  g^reat  stress  upon  the  etymons  of  words, 
as  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  customs  and  ideas  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  time.  Be  it  so.  The  history  of  a  word, 
to  me,  is  as  good  evidence  as  any  other  historv,  only  it 
must  stand  the  same  test  as  authentic  history  ;  there  must 
be  no  query.work,  no  system-building  about  it.  There 
is  this  difficulty,  too,  against  our  ready  acceptance  of 
any  root  of  a  word,  that  words  must  have  been  spoken 
long  before  any  grammarian  or  lexicograjjher  took  note 
of  their  import  and  derivation.  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God."  So  says  revela- 
tion ;  and  so  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  famous  disqui. 
sition  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  civilization,  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  language  must  have  been 
originally  given  by  inspiration  to  man,  otherwise  he  would 
have  remained  as  inarticulate  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our 
day.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  affinities  of  language  have 
been  a  puzzle  to  all  etymologists.  'The  evidences  of  one 
origin,  whether  external  or  internal,  derivative  or  innate, 
arc  too  convincing  to  permit  a  douht  of  the  unity  of  lan- 
guages. Some  have  explained  this  identity  in  the  ele- 
mentary  parts  of  words,  by  referring  all  languages  to  the 
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Hebrew  stock  ;  others  have  traced  the  source  of  this  un- 
known river  to  the  Sanscrit.  Some  antiquarians  have 
contended  for  the  originality  of  the  Celtic ;  some  for 
that  of  the  Teutonic ;  and  Bryant  endeavours  to  crush 
the  pretensions  of  both,  by  giving  the  pedigree  of  an 
imaginary  language,  spoken  by  an  imaginary  race,  ante- 
rior to  Celt  and  Goth  ;  and  lastly.  Professor  Murray 
outdid  all  his  predecessor*  in  this  voyage  of  discovery,  by 
making  the  five  great  primary  languages — the  Celtic, 
Gothic,  Greek,  Sarmatian,  and  PerMC — remount  to  the 
single  sound  ag.  This  ag,  according  to  him,  was  the 
Adam  of  speech ;  and  ag  had  nine  sons,  wag,  bag,  dag, 
gag,  lag,  mag,  nag,  rag,  and  sag,  who  founded  all  tbe 
races  of  words  iu  all  the  tongues  that  have  been,  or 
ever  will  be.  So  much  for  the  projuiie  historians,  as 
they  may  be  calle  i^  upon  the  origin  of  speech.  Upon 
the  whole.  Professor  Murray  is  perhaps  the  most  learned 
and  ingenious  of  them  all,  and  has  putitout  of  the  power 
of  any  of  his  fendw-labourers  to  flijig  a  stone  at  him,  by 
the  vastness  of  erudition  which  he  has  brought  to  his 
subject,  aud  by  the  acute  criticism  which  he  has  made  of 
many  parts  of  it.  After  his  splendid  and  porteulous 
vagary,  the  attempts  of  other  dabblers  in  etymology  ajj- 
pear  to  be  the  m?re  gabble  of  pigmies,  the  guesses  of  io- 
fants ;  and  notwithstanding  the  new  accessions  made  to 
this  »:ience,  ad  libitum,  by  the  discoveries  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  and  the  value  of  signs  antecedent  to 
all  otlier  written  or  graven  recomls,  BtiffpoBsi'lle  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  common  opigin  of  languages  will  baffle 
all  the  attempts  of  the  ii)duotivrphilo3opheiR^andr«tinaiu, 
like  reveation,  a  sealed  book,  till  tlie  word  is  nade  nuni^ 
fe»t  by  the  spirit  of  truth. 

We  come  now  to  another  order  of  oracles  upon  tiie 
same  head.  In  all  ages  tlie  ^lystics^  have  maintadned  the 
virtue  of  certain  terms  and  characters,  which  had  no 
meaning  for  tiie  vulgar  worUl.  V'ico,  in  Ids  Sviaitia 
Nuona,  traced  all  language  through  three  stages,  which 
he  called  the  divine,  the  heroic,  and  the  vulgar.  This 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  division  of  Egyptian  letters 
into  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  anfl  demotic.  The  heroic  and 
the  vulgar  ton-jues  easily  resolve  themselves  into  poetry 
and  prose,  which  in  all  languages  still  maintain  distinct 
provinces  to  themselves.  The  divine  language  and  scrip- 
ture bore  a  character  more  or  less  intelligible,  as  mankind 
advanced  towards  or  receded  from  the  great  epochs  of 
illumiiiation,  which  might  be  called  the  Augustan  ages 
of  revelation. 

Even  when  the  light  had  become  dim,  cert^n  words 
retainetl  a  halo  of  ancient  mystical  meaning,  and  thence 
became  used  as  charms,  and  forms  of  incantation,  to  con- 
jure with.  The  saint,  as  well  as  the  sibyl  and  sorcerer, 
exercised  in  the  name  of  some  mysterious  power,  and 
with  the  traditional  formula  of  certain  words.  The 
alchymist,  over  his  crucible,  uttered  sounds  of  unknown, 
and  "therefore  terrific,  import ;  and  the  astrologer  heard  a 
voice,  and  read  a  language  in  the  stars,  "  a  music  in  the 
spheres,"  which  owed  its  value  to  the  revelations  of 
Ma^i,  Chaldean  sages,  prophets,  seers^  or  those  whom,  in 
modern  phrase,  we  should  call  unconscious  magnetists 
and  somnambulists. 

The  Freemasons  and  Rosicrucians  attempted  to  me- 
chanise this  sacred  mystery  of  words  and  signs  ;  but  they 
only  raised  a  scheme  of  jugglery  and  deception,  incom- 
pitible  with  its  divine  nature.  Jacob  Boehmen  and 
Swedenborg  were  both  conscious  that  there  were  things 
in  the  interior  world,  with  which  they  communed,  that 
required  a  language  other  than  the  ordinary  one  to  con- 
vey them.  This  caused  them  to  search  eut  and  invent  a 
whole  series  of  terms,  half  unintelligible  to  their  hearers; 


and,  indeed,  all  inventive  genius,  which  represents  one 
aspect  of  inspiration,  has  recourse  to  the  same  expedieot. 
In  this  respect,  children,  whose  life  is  a  transition  from 
the  magnetic  state  to  the  solar  life  of  mtelligence,  often 
outdo  grown  persons  in  their  appropriation  of  certain 
sounds  to  express  certain  feelings  within  themselves, 
which' terms  they  long  retain,  and  reluctantly  discard. 

The  declarations  of  somnambulists  at  length  led  en- 
quirers to  solve  what  appeared  inexplicable  in  this  use  of 
language,  as  a  means  of  incantation  ;  and  to  account  for 
the  essays  of  infants,  maniacs,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  give  utterance  to  an  inward  speech. 

These  declarations  repeatedly  affirmed  that  tliere  was 
an  inwartl  nature,  language,  or  mother- tongue,  from 
which  the  somnambulists  were  obliged  to  translate  what- 
ever escapetl  from  them  in  their  soothsayings.  Mayer's 
somnambulist  assures  us,  that  often  these  translations 
could  not  be  depended  on,  particidarly  iu  matters  relating 
to  numbers,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  common  speech. 

la  the  "Archives  of  Animal  Magnetism,"  book  viii., 
section  1,,  some  samples  are  given  of  a  peculiar  "  uiis- 
known  tongue,"  by  a  somnambulist.  Ni  mouarto  is  ap- 
jdied  to  the  dog ;  na  blaniariu,  the  bride  ;  ni  llimiochor, 
the  bridegroom  ;  na  cletnoa,  the  cat.  Clcmor  tona  in  tHu 
asmnor,  meant.  While  I  love  thee,  I  quarrel  with  thee. 

This,  says  Kerner,  is  nothing  but  the  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  lost  language  of  the  soul.  His  seer  spoke  this 
language  so  fhiently,  and  so  pertinently,  that  those  aroimd 
her  learned  to  comprehend  at  last,  though  imperfectly,  her 
meaning.  It  struck  linguists  as  having  an  oriental  sound 
and  accent.  She  identified  it  with  her  feelings,  and 
stated  that  every  feeling  hatl  a  separate  word  and  sign, 
similar  in;  rfiat  respect  to  the  usual  exclamations  of  joy, 
grief,  pain,  \'c.  A  like  language  lay  in  every  man's 
breast,  and  was  marked  with  a.  cypher,  which  was  its 
character;  for  every  thing  had  its  niinihe);  which  number 
expressed  its  value,  meaning,  and  all  its  various  relations 
to  other  things  and  beings.  "  She  did  not  think  it  with 
her  head  ;  it  was  from  her  heart  it  came,  without  any 
effort ;  it  was  the  expression  of  her  inward  life.  Theee- 
fore,  names,  and  titles,  and  modes  of  address,  such  as 
'  you'  instead  of  '  thou,'  were  incapable  of  utterance  in  it ; 
she  could  only  call  things  by  their  immbers  or  properties." 
Thus,  she  gave  names  to  those  about  her,  or  to  the  beings 
of  her  interior  spirit- world,  which  indicated  their  quali- 
ties. The  name  Emrlnchan  conveyed  the  following 
poetical  apostrophe: — "Thy  spirit  is  cahn  anxl  Still,  thy 
soul  tender,  thy  flesh  and  blood  hale  !" 

She  was  thoroughly  consistent  in  her  explanation  of 
words,  as  often  as  called  on  for  their  meaning.  Certain 
learned  philologists  descried  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic 
prefixes  and  nouns,  in  the  names  she  gave  to  objects.  I 
cite  a  few  of  them  for  the  in8j)ection  of  our  etymologists, 
and  the  initiated  of  the  unknown  tongue. 

Bjat,  the  liand ;  pi  jogi,  the  sheep ;  Elshuddai,  the 
self-sufficing  God  yhandacadi,  physician  ;  abutana,  lady  ; 
chlann,  smootli ;  schmado,  moon  ;  nohin.  no ;  nochiunne, 
nightingale;  Manna fina,  variegated  flowers;  nwi,  as  ;  tot, 
what ;  O  pasqua  non  ti  ((jat,  handucadi  ?  Wilt  thou  not 
give  me  thy  hand,  physician  t  O  mia  criss,  I  am  ;  O  mia 
da,  I  have  ;  girro  danin  chado,  one  must  remain  there ; 
honafintogirro,  one  must  depart;  optini  poya,i\\o\x  must 
sleep;  moliarato,  I  rest;  O nunio jiachadaatin,  1  am  fallen 
asleep  ;  po^i  anin  cotta,  the  ring  is  full. 

Elohim  Majda  Djonem — ^magic  words  which  she  wirote 
in  an  amulet.  Several  tables  are  given  of  wrilteti  words, 
with  and  without  their  numbers ;  she  contended  that  the 
number  was  holier  than  the  sign,  and  gave  a  perfect  sense 
of  the  thing  signified.     Elshaddai,  without  the  number. 
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was  simply  God  ;  with  the  number,  it  expressed  his  attri- 
butes, and  illuminated  the  mind  with  a  divine  light. 

She  could  not  give  a  perfect  alphabet  of  it ;  a  single 
letter  was  frequently  a  whole  word,  and  a  number  at  the 
•ame  time.  Her  physician  often  used  the  words,  optini 
jfoga,  as  above,  to  set  her  asleep ;  he  even  obtained  the 
same  effect  by  folding  them  in  a  letter,  and  placing  them 
upon  her  plexus  unknown  to  her. 

Here,  then,  is  a  cause  for  suspending  our  judgment  as 
to  all  language  being  conventioLal,  arbitrary,  or  deriva- 
-tive.  The  fact  of  a  woman  extemporising  a  knguage, 
4M>wever  remote  from  copious,  and  uniformly  applying 
the  same  term  to  tlie  same  idea,  is  unaccountable,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  a  product  of  invention  and 
memory  ;  but  here  the  language  was  both  more  copious 
and  more  expre»«ive  than  the  vulgar  tongue  of  bin  conn. 
try,  and  she  had  no  retention,  no  power  of  refreshing  her 
memory  of  it  in  her  waking  state :  a  glance,  too,  at  the 
at  the  words  will  convince  any  tyro  in  langaa|^  that  this 
;ap0iitaneou8  speech  was  totally  removed  £rom  the  genius 
of  the  'German,  her  motlier. tongue.  It  bears  a  Celtic 
character  and  construction,  in  opposition  to  the  Teuto. 
nic  idiom  of  her  native  dialect. 

I  know  there  is  an  easy  way  of  solving  this  difficulty, 
by  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Kemer,  Eschenmayer, 
G(>rree,  and  tne  witneaHe.s  appealed  to  ;  but  this  is  dis- 
honouring human  nature,  and  consequently  one's-arif.  I 
prefer  the  explanation  which  the  bipolar  theary  jdfaadt 
us  of  this  plicnonenoD,  and  I  leave  ttieae  few  :fiiMMa  in 
the  hands  of  the  SfaqplMid  and  the  Alpine  Phikaiapher,  for 
future  (levelopmeat.  M«f<h««aot  be  a  i/niDerto/ an<l 
,,..  '  /  ' 'ringnage?  Mar  not  thb  dou)>lc  language 
lie  heart  and  the  brain,  and  yet  havesoe 
c^....;.  ...  V  ,....iii)n?  May  not  the  division  of  tlie  poica 
be  as  follow: — 


Poft\t\r>-. 

Brain, 

Conventional 

Languages  of  the  West. 

Teutonic 

Lowland  Dialects. 

Male. 


PJexus. 

Involuntary 

Languages  of  the  East. 

CelUc 

Highland  Dialects. 

Female. 


From  the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  poles,  it  would 
arise  tliat  the  spontaneous  or  original  would  be  continu- 
ally acting  unon  and  transfusing  itself  into  the  voluntary 
or  individual  lanpiage,  as  the  divine  will  pours  itself 
into  the  human  will,  and  insensibly  absorbs  it.  Hence 
the  coincidence  in  the  roots  of  all  laneuages;  thev  aredia- 
lects  or  deviations  from  one  original,  universal  speci-li. 
which  does  not  become  universal  by  growth,  as  some  kiir- 
misc,  hut  individual  bv  corruption.  It  was  and  is  from 
the  beginning.  The  thirty  years'  dream  of  Leibnitz  to 
discover  or  produce  this  universal  tongue,  by  arranging 
language  like  a  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  to  indicate 
tlie  properties  of  things,  was  therefore  absurd,  becauae  it 
was  creating  over  again  creation.  A  universal  language 
needs  not  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  revealed,  that  in, 
brought  from  tlie  inward  to  the  outward,  it  coincides 
very  well  with  tlic  doctrine  of  universalism,  to  coiuider 
all  the  revelations,  charms,  and  mystic  use  of  language  of 
the  past,  as  mere  individual  types  and  partial  miracles; 
and  to  admit  a  universal,  divine,  spontaneous  language^ 
which  Khali  be  spoken  equally  with  the  other  sectarian 
tlialects,  when  men  are  gathered  into  one  fold,  and  in- 
formed by  the  spirit  of  all  truth.— Yours, 

NEBULA. 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  NATURAL  AND 
REVEALED  RELIGION. 
{froni  Lord  Bronghcnu's  Diicourse.) 
It   may   be  proved,   or   allowed,    that   there   is  a  God, 
though   it  be  denied  tliat  he  sent  any  message  to  man, 
through  men  or  other  intermediate  stents  ;    as  indeed 
the  Epicureans  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  but 
held  them  to  keep  wholly  aloof  from  human  affairs,  lea>  - 
ing  the  world,  physical  as  well  as  moral,   to  itself,  with- 
out the  least  interference  in  its  concerns.      But   Revela- 
tion cannot  be  true  if  Natural  Religion  is  false,  and  can- 
not be  demonstrated  strictly  by  any  argument,  or  ests- 
bUshed  by  any   evidence,   widiout  proving  or  assuming 
the  latter.      A  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  clearly 
prove  this  propo«$ition. 

Suppose  it  w-ere  shown  by  incontestable  proofs  that  a 
messenger  sent  immediately  from  heaven  had  appeared  on 
the  eartli;  suppose,  to  make  the  case  more  strong  against 
our  argument,  that  this  messenger  arrived  in  our  own 
days,   nay  appeared  before  our  eyes,  and  showeii  his  di- 
vine title  to  have  his  message  l>elie\-ed,  by  performing 
miracles  in  our  presence.      No  one  can  by  foi-sibiUty 
imi^ne  a  stronger  case ;    ibr  it  excludes  all   arguments 
upon  the  weight  or  the  fallibility  of  testimony  ;    it  as- 
sumes all  the  ordinary   diibcultit^  in  the  way  of  Kovela- 
tion  to  be  got  over.      Now  even  this  strong  c vic'ence 
would  not  at  all  •establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  pro. 
mnlgaxwi  bj  the  <iDeHenger ;  for  it  would  not  show  that 
thectorjrhe  hw ghl  -mm  worthy  of  belief  in  any  one 
nnticalar  ocoe^  «ii  rapenatnral  powers.    These  would 
be  demoMimad  hy  hia  workhiK  miradea.      All  the  rest 
of  his  atatwnaut  wmU  aatt  •&  Ms  Mseition.     Kut  a  be- 
Mgc«pable«f  srariung  miradea  wight  very  well  be  ca- 
pttne  of  doMMng  iM.     The  pawesainn   of  power  does 
BfaC  of  iMoeaaitar  eaahide  aMker  'tend  or  malice.    This 
mefaenffsr  ntightoame  from  an  evil  as  well  as  from  a 
good  being ;  be  might  come  frcm  more  beings  than  one; 
or  be  might  come  fr<«n  one  being  of  many  existing  in 
tite  universe.    When  Christianity  was  first  promulgated, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  denied  by  tne  ancients  ; 
but  it  was  asserted  that  they  came  from  evil  beings,  and 
tliat  he  was  a  magician.      Such  an  explanation  was  oon- 
sistent  with  the  kind  of  belief  to  which  the  votiiries  of 
polytheism  were  accustomed.    They  were  habitually  cre- 
dulous of  mtraclea  and  of  divine  interpositions.      But 
their  argument  was  not  at  all  uophilosophical.     1'here  \n 
nothiag  whatever  inoonaistent  in  the  povier  to  work  roi- 
raelaa  beinf  confeived  vpon  a  man  or  a  minister  by  a 
sopematiiral  beinr   v  !-r-  -^  rither  of  limited  power  him- 
self, or  of  great  i  or  who  is  one  of  many  sudh 
beings.       Yet  it  \-  %...«..,  that  no  nieanK  ran  he  devised 
for  attesting  the  supernatural  agency  of  any  one,  except 
audi  a  power  of  working  miracles  ;'  tlierefore  it  is  plain 
that  no  sufficient  evidaicc  can  ever  be  given   by  direct 
Revelation  alone  in  favour  of  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
The  mesaenger  in  question  might  have  power  to  work 
miracles  without  end,  and  yet  it  would  remain  unproved, 
either  that  God  was  omnipotent,   and  one,    and  benevo- 
lent; or  that  he  destined  his  creatures  to  a  future  state, 
or  that  he  had  made  them  such  as  they  are  in  their 
present  sUte.      All  this  miglit  be  true,  indeed  ;  hut  its 
truth  would  rest  only  on  the  messenger's  assertion,  and 
upon  whatever  internal  evidence  the  natnre  of  his  com- 
munication afibrded  ;  and  it  might  be  false,  without  the 
least  derogation  to  the  truth  of  tlic   fact  that  he  came 
from  a  superior  being,  and  pmsesaed  tlie  power  of  sus- 
pending the  laws  of  nature. 

But  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  a  deity  and  of 
his  attributes,  which  Natural  Religion  tenches,  preclude 
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the  possibility  of  such  ambiguities,  and  remove  all  those 
difficulties.  We  thus  learn  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
is  one  and  the  same  ;  and  we  come  to  know  his  attri- 
butes, not  merely  of  power,  which  alone  the  direct  com- 
munication by  miracles  could  convey,  but  of  wisdom  and 
goodness.  BuUt  upon  this  foundation,  the  message  of 
Revelation  becomes  at  once  unimpeachable  and  invalu- 
able. It  converts  every  inference  of  reason  into  cer- 
tainty, and,  above  all,  it  communicates  the  Divine  Being's 
intentions  respecting  our  own  lot,  with  a  degree  of  pre- 
cision which  the  inferences  of  Natural  Theology  very 
imperfectly  possess.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  chief  superi- 
ority of  Revelation,  and  this  is  the  praise  justly  given  to 
the  Gospel  in  sacred  writ — not  that  il  teaches  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  but  that  it  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light. 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  argument  which  has  here  been  main- 
tained, that  no  mere  revelation,  no  direct  message,  how- 
ever avouched  by  miraculous  gifts,  could  prove  the 
faithfulness  of  the  promises  held  out  by  the  messenger, 
excepting  by  the  slight  inference  which  the  nature  of  the 
message  might  afford.  The  portion  ofhis  credentials 
which  consisted  of  his  miraculous  powerscould  not  prove 
it.  For  unless  we  had  first  ascertained  the  unity  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  being  that  sent  him,  as  those  miracles 
only  prove  power,  he  might  be  sent  to  deceive  us ;  and 
thus  the  hopes  held  out  by  him  might  be  delusions. 
The  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion  here  come  to  our 
aid,  and  secure  our  belief  to  the  messenger  of  one  Be- 
ing, whose  goodness  they  have  taught  us  to  trust. 

In  other  respects,  the  services  of  Natural  Religion 
are  far  from  inconsiderable,  as  subsidiary  to,  and  co- 
operative with,  the  great  help  of  Revelation.  Thus, 
were  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  Deity  drawn  from 
Revelation,  its  foundation  must  become  weaker  and 
weaker  as  the  distance  in  point  of  time  increases  from 
the  actual  interposition.  Tradition,  or  the  evidence  of 
testimony,  must  of  necessity  be  its  only  proof :  for  per- 
petual miracles  must  be  wrought  to  give  us  evidence  by 
our  own  senses.  Now,  a  perpetual  miracle  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  |for  the  exception  to,  or  suspension  of, 
the  laws  of  nature  so  often  repeated  would  destroy  the 
laws  themselves,  and  with  the  laws  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ception or  suspension.  Upon  testimony,  then,  all  Reve- 
lation must  rest.  Every  age  but  the  one  in  which  the 
miracles  were  wrought,  and  every  country  but  the  one 
that  witnessed  them — indeed,  all  the  people  of  that 
country  itself  save  those  actually  present — must  receive 
the  proofs  which  they  afford  of  Divine  interposition  up- 
on the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  of  those  to  whom 
eye-witnesses  told  it.  Even  if  the  miracles  wereexhibited 
before  all  the  nations  of  one  age,  the  next  must  believe 
upon  the  authority  of  tradition  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the 
interposition  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  each  repeti- 
tion would  incalculably  weaken  its  force,  because  the  laws 
of  nature,  though  not  wholly  destroyed,  as  they  must  be 
by  a  constant  violation,  would  yet  lose  their  prevailing 
force,  and  each  exception  would  become  a  slighter  proof 
of  supernatural  agency.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
proofs  of  Natural  Religion  ;  repetition  only  strengthens 
and  extends  them.  VV'e  are  by  no  means  affirming  that 
Revelation  would  lose  its  sanction  by  lapse  of  time, 
as  long  as  it  had  the  perpetually  new  and  living  evidence 
of  Natural  Religion  to  support  it.  We  are  only  show- 
ing the  use  of  that  evidence  to  Revelation  by  examining 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  entire  removal,  and 
seeing  how  ill-supported  the  truths  of  Revelation  would 
be,  if  the  prop  were  Avithdrawn  which  they  borrow  from 


Natural  Theology  ;  for  then  they  would  rest  upon  tradi- 
tion alone. 

In  truth,  it  is  with  Natural  Religion  as  with  many  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  our  swblunary  lot :  they  are  so 
common,  so  habitually  present  lo  and  enjoyed  by  us, 
that  we  become  insensible  of  their  value,  and  only  esti- 
mate them  aright  when  we  lose  them,  or  fancy  them  lost. 
Accustomed  to  handle  the  truths  of  Revelation  in  con- 
nexion with,  and  in  addition  to,  those  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy, and  never  having  experienced  any  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  were  without  the  latter,  we  forget  how  essen- 
tial they  are  to  the  former.  As  we  are  wont  to  forget 
the  existence  of  the  air  we  constantly  breathe,  until  put 
in  mind  of  it  by  some  violent  change  threatening  suffijca- 
tion,  so  it  requires  a  violent  fit  of  abstraction,  to  figure 
to  ourselves  the  state  of  our  belief  in  Revelation  were  the 
lights  of  natural  religion  withdrawn.  The  existence  and 
attributes  of  a  God  are  so  familiarly  proved  by  every 
thing  around  us,  that  we  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves 
the  state  of  our  belief  in  this  great  truth,  if  we  only  knew 
it  by  the  testimony  borne  to  miracles,  which,  however  au- 
thentic, were  yet  wrought  in  a  remote  age  and  distant 
region. 

The  use  of  Natural  Theology  to  the  believer  in  Re- 
velation is  equally  remarkable  in  keeping  alive  the  feel- 
ings of  piety  and  devotion.  As  this  topic  has  occurred 
under  a  former  head,  it  is  only  to  be  presented  here  in 
close  connexion  with  Revealed  Religion.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, then,  that  even  the  inspired  penmen  have  con- 
stant recourse  to  the  views  which  are  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature  when  they  would  exalt  the 
Deity  by  a  description  of  his  attributes,  or  inculcate  sen- 
timents of  devotion  towards  him.  "  How  excellent," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  thou 
hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  I  will  consider  the 
heavens,  even  the  work  of  thy  fingers;  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained."  See  also  that  singu- 
larly beautiful  poem  the  139th  Psalm;  and  the  Book  of 
Job,  from  the  38th  to  the  4-lst  chapter. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  to  be  found  of  particu- 
larity  and  precision  in  any  thing  that  has  been  revealed 
to  us  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.  For  the 
wisest  purposes  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  veil  in  awful 
mystery  almost  all  the  attributes  of  the  Ancient  of  Days 
beyond  what  natural  reason  teaches.  By  direct  interpo- 
sition, through  miraculous  agency,  we  become  acquainted 
with  his  will,  and  are  made  more  certain  of  his  existence; 
but  his  peculiar  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  in  the 
Tolume  of  nature  and  in  that  ofhis  revealed  word. 

As  we  profess  to  belong  to  no  party,  and  to  every  party 
in  existence,  we  must,  in  accordance  with  our  principles, 
give  a  little  nourishment  to  all.  Both  the  mystic  and 
the  materialist  are  our  brethren,  partaking  of  our  common 
nature,  and  possessing  a  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and 
our  indulgence,  to  which  we  cordially  subscribe  in  the 
spirit  of  universal  charity.  There  are  some  pecuharities 
in  which  they  never  can  agree,  because  their  organizations 
are  different ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  expect  the  mystic 
to  unclothe  himself  of  his  mysticity,  or  the  materialist  of 
his  materiality  ;  but  by  introducing  the  two  to  each  other, 
as  the  friends  of  genuine  liberty,  and  the  enemies  of  all 
formal  religion  and  hypocrisy,  we  may  at  least  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  vanguard  of  progress,  and  expand  the 
views  of  both,  by  embracing  the  whole  field  of  human 
thought  in  our  system  of  instruction.  This  is  our  apo- 
logy for  articles  which  may  not  suit  the  intellectual 
appetites  of  some. 

Primed    aud    published    by  B.    D.  COUSINS,   18,    Duke-sireet, 
Lincola's-inn-  fields. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

We  shall  bring  forward  a  few  more  of  the  great  subjects 
of  religions,  as  we  did  last  week,  and  show  that  they  are  all 
both  true  and  false;  that  is,  they  contain  a  positive  and  a 
negative  principle,  which  can  find  analogous  proofs  and  il- 
lustrations in  its  support  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of 
nature.  Therefore,  all  men  are  justified  in,  and  have  good 
reasons  for,  their  respective  creeds,  and  we  have  equally 
good  reasons  for  receiving  them  all  and  rejecting  them 
all.  They  neutralize  each  other  in  the  mora),  sentient, 
and  divine  principle  of  love,  which  employs  intellect 
merely  as  a  menial  servant  to  cater  for  its  pleasures.  God 
is  love,  and  nothing  ever  can  be  truly  beneficial  to  the 
species  at  large,  which  has  not  love  for  its  source,  and 
love  for  its  object.  Truth,  error,  wisdom,  and  igno- 
rance, are  all  alike  elements  of  nature,  are  equaUy  use. 
ful  in  their  place,  and  are  only  to  be  valued  by  the 
amount  of  pure  happiness  which  they  communicate  to 
the  moral  and  sentient  being.  In  a  perfect  being  there 
is  neither  truth  nor  error,  knowledge  nor  ignorance,  but 
something  which  partakes  of  the  attributes  of  both. 

SIN. 

There  is  a  difference  in  moral  actions,  which  distin- 
guishes them  by  the  two  genuine  epithets  of  good  and 
evil;  the  goo<l  being  that  which  communicates  happi- 
ness, the  evil  that  which  destroys  it;  consequently,  «m 
M  moral  evil. 

But  if  obedience  to  any  given  precept  were  strictly 
and  religiously  performed  by  man,  there  never  could  be 
any  progress  in  society,  for  it  is  only  from  resistance  or 
disobedience  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of 
the  species  proceeds.  What  is  the  duty  of  man  in  one 
stage  of  progress  is  not  his  duty  in  another;  and  the  spi. 
rit  of  rebellion  destroys  the  old  law  by  refusing  to  keep 
it;  and  thus  reformation  proceeds  by  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience; but  the  spirit  of  disobedience  is  sin|:  fin,  there~ 
fore,  18  not  moral  edl,  but  the  spirit  of  progression  in  man. 

THE    WILL.   OK  «0D. 

Every  thing  that  takes  place  is  according  to  the  will  of 
God ;  which  makes  the  proposition  amount  to  the  very 
samrthing  as  saying  that  God  has  no  will  at  aH,  that  is, 
no  will  in  man  distinct  from  the  will  of  man  himself;  for 
whatever  God  wills  he  makes  man  do,  either  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  whether  it  be  a  work  of  mercy  or  of  judg- 
ment. 

Moral  evil  is  contrary  to  tbe  will  of  God,  inasmuch  as 
Go<l  is  tbe  personification  of  moral  good,  to  which  moral 
evil  is  at  present  opposed,  although  it  ultimately  leads  to 
it.    Some  are  further  in  advance  in  moral  good  than 


others,  and  those  are  better  men,  more  divine,  inasmuch 
as  they  effect  more  immetliate  good.  Of  such  it  may  be 
vulgarly  said,  they  act  more  in  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will  than  other  men.  The  saying,  however,  is  not  lite- 
rally true,  for  we  can  easily  suppose  a  case  in  which  a 
murderer  may  effect  more  general  good  to  society  than 
a  gentler  and  more  amiable  character. 

JLSTICE    OF   GOD. 

This  is  an  axiom  which  needs  no  proof.  If  a  man  is 
not  just  to  himself,  he  must  be  a  regular  fool.  The  jus- 
tice of  God  is  merely  the  equilibrium  or  harmony  of 
nature;  his  own  repose  and  tranquillity  of  mind:  we 
are  all  members  of  his  body. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  God.  He  is  the 
beau-ideal  oi  injustice,  for  he  contains  the  infinitely  great 
and  tbe  infinitely  little  in  himself,  and  has  created  the 
greatest  conceivable  distinctions  in  organized  beings, 
making  some  infinitely  weak,  and  stupid,  and  helpless; 
whilst  he  has  clothed  others  with  mental  and  physical 
energies  of  indefinite  extent  Besides,  if  God  is  not  un- 
just, who  else  can  be  so?  We  all  live  and  breathe  in 
him,  and  can  inherit  nothing  but  his  universal  nature. 
We  are  all  sprigs  of  one  common  stock.  Injustice  is  the 
90ul  of  action;  nature  would  be  a  dead  calm  without  it. 
It  is  a  splendid  moral  attribute  of  God,  which  the  priests 
of  the  old  world  have  never  had  the  wit  to  discover. 
The  fear  of  the  devil  blinds  one  eye,  and  they  see  but 
dimly  with  the  other.  Thus  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
speaks  of  the  priesthoo<l  in  a  botly,  personified  by  the 
name  of  an  idol  shepherd:  "  ^Vo  to  the  idol  shepherd 
thatleaveth  the  flock:  the  sword  shall  be  on  his* arm 
(one  arm)  and  his  right  eye:  his  arm  #Aa//  he  clean  dried 
up,  and  his  right  eye  thaU  be  utterly  darkened."  Zech. 
ii.  17. 

WlfinOM    op    OOD. 

Self-evident  also,  inasmuch  as  all  nattual  action,  uni- 
versal and  particular  laws,  aro  merely  operations  of  his 
will,  and  workings  of  his  power. 

But  if  God  were  not  infinitely  ignorant  also,  how  could 
he  exist.''  How  could  he  act  ?  What  could  he  act  upon? 
His  body  must  be  as  infinitely  ignorant  as  his  mind  is 
infinitely  wise.  Matter  is  this  negative  or  passive  prin- 
ciple,  the  incorporation  of  ignorance,  and  a  valuable  and 
indispensable  attribute  of  Go<l.  We  might  even  show 
the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  ignorance  in  God,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  go  too  deep;  at  the  same  time  we  insist  upon 
his  omniscience,  that  is,  perfect  consciousness  of  every, 
the  minutest,  movement  in  nature. 

BLECTION    AND   BKPROBATIO.N. 

All  Nature  is  full  of  this  twofold  system,  and  it  is  folly 
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to  argue  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  it:  it  is  both  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  or  naither.  It  cannot  be  otherwise;  vre 
cannot  imagine  it  otherwise.  We  cannot  all  do  the  same 
work,  or  personify  the  same  principles.  Some  must  act 
the  honourable,  and  others  the  dishonourable;  some  the 
wise,  others  the  foolish  ;  some  the  high,  others  the  low; 
some  the  social,  and  others  the  unsocial  parts;  some  must 
be  men,  and  others  must  be  brutes ;  and  if  there  were  not 
this  xuiequal,  arbitrary,  elective,  and  reprobative  distribu- 
tion of  the  material  of  the  universe,  pray  what  would  the 
universe  be?  "  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay 
of  the  same  lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and 
another  unto  dishonour?"  Who  but  a  fool  would  dis- 
pute this  truism?  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  It 
is  the  very  essence  of  injustice,  or  the  quintessence,  if 
that  is  stronger. 

But  is  it  true  what  the  priests  say  about  election  and 
reprobation?  That  is  a  different  thing.  If  the  Chris- 
tian priests,  like  the  Jewish  priests  of  old,  have  mistaken 
a  mere  temporary  and  individual  type  for  a  great  natural 
or  universal  principle,  they  have  done  so  because  they 
were  blinded  for  the  time  being;  but  they  have  had  their 
day,  and  a  new  move  is  begun;  a  more  liberal  and  uni- 
versal system  of  interpretation  is  suggested  to  the  human 
mind,  and  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  youth.  "What  the 
priest  applies  to  the  individual,  is  only  true  of  the  univer- 
sal. There  is  a  good  and  bad  in  eve  man ;  the  bad  is 
cursed,  the  good  is  blessed ;  the  old  m  of  the  heart  goes 
to  hell,  and  the  new  man  of  the  heart  goes  to  heaven;  so 
that  every  man  is  damned,  because  every  man  is  wicked; 
and  every  man  is  saved,  because  no  man  is  wicked:  he  is 
just  as  God  made  him,  and  God  has  borne  the  sins  of  us 
all.  "  Cast  your  burden  on  the  Lord,"  pilgrim ;  do  not  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  carry  your  own  sins  about  with  you,  when 
Christ  has  promised  to  bear  them  all.  "\V'hat  a  fool  you 
must  be  to  acknowledge  yourself  a  debtor,  when  your 
friend  has  paid  all  your  debts.  You  are  free,  you  sim- 
pleton ;  and  if  you  have  not  the  sense  to  see  your  free- 
dom, you  must  just  become  a  slave. 

"  There  i*  a  hell ;  there  is  no  hell."  If  you  don't 
understand  that  contradiction,  you  have  not  read  the 
Shepherd  carefully. 

You  may  say  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  so.  So  it  is;  all 
nonsense;  and  what  is  nature  but  a  mass  of  nonsense, 
which  you  cannot  comprehend?  But  there  is  no  greater 
nonsense  than  the  thing  you  understand,  or  think  you 
understand.  Did  you  ever  know  a  good  fellow,  who  was 
not  a  bad  fellow:  and  did  you  ever  know  a  bad  fellow, 
who  was  not  a  good  fellow?  What  a  fool  the  Shepherd 
must  be  to  talk  so  !  The  Shepherd  is  a  fool,  and  thanks 
God  for  it;  as  an  Apostle  has  said,  "  We  must  become 
fools  that  we  may  be  wise,"  "  for  the  wisdom  of  man  is 
foolishness  with  God." 

CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  exclusive  cause  and  effect, 
because  every  thing  is  cause  and  effect.  What  a  mass  of 
confusion  theologians  and  infidels  have  bewildered  their 
brains  withal  about  those  two  words !  The  theologian 
wants  to  represent  God  as  a  cause  only,  and  not  an  effect 
also,  always  looking  with  one  eye,  because  the  other  is  ut- 
terly  darkened.  The  infidel  bewilders  himself  and  others. 


by  inferrring,  first,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  eterna 
succession  of  cause  and  effect,  that  there  is  no  first  cause, 
and  then,  as  a  corollary,  that  there  is  no  God.  What  a 
splendid  discovery !  how  consoling !  Neither  of  them 
ever  conceived  the  very  simple  fact,  that  God  is  both 
cause  and  effect,  both  positive  and  negative.  Hume  and 
otlier  infidels  say,  that  because  one  thing  follows  ano- 
ther regularly,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  one 
is  the  cause  of  the  other ;  thus  night  regularly  follows 
day,  but  day  is  not  the  cause  of  night.  This  has  been 
accounted  a  witty  argument.  But  neither  Hume  nor 
any  of  his  school,  nor  of  the  school  of  the  priests,  not- 
withstanding all  their  logic,  ever  imagined  tlie  simple 
fact  (or,  if  they  did,  neglected  to  reason  upon  it)  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  causes,  a  positive  and  a  negative, 
and  that  day  is  the  negative  cause  of  night,  for  it  causes 
night  by  disappearing. 

Cause  is  always  double,  and  effect  is  single,  being  the 
product;  therefore  cause  and  effect  have  a  threefold  be- 
ing. No  power  in  nature  acts  singly;  it  has  a  mutual  ac- 
tion with  another  active  or  passive  power,  and  these  two 
produce  an  effect.  These  three  are  one.  The  effect  is 
the  last,  and  is  the  emblem  of  rest,  or  the  consummation. 
Effects  are  merely  particular  causes  begotten  of  the 
universal  cause,  and  begetting  other  causes  in  succession ; 
so  that  all  nature  is  a  cause,  and  all  nature  is  an  effect; 
or  neither  cause  nor  effect,  for  the  two  neutraUze  each 
other.  God  is  the  first  and  last  cause,  and  the  first  and 
last  effect;  but  there  is  no  first  cause,  for  there  is  no  be- 
ginning; and  no  last  effect,  for  there  can  be  no  end.  If 
you  don't  understand  this,  it  is  because  it  is  unintelligi- 
ble, as  all  sound  universal  principles  are.  Ignorance  is 
our  common  mother. 

BIOHT    AND    WRONG. 

Every  thing  is  right,  because  it  belongs  to  nature. 

Every  thing  is  wrong,  because  it  has  a  successor.  That 
which  is  right  for  a  time  is  not  necessarily  right  for  ever, 
and  when  its  work  is  done  it  becomes  a  nuisance. 

Truth  is  very  good,  and  so  is  deception.  Could  you 
play  a  game  at  chess  without  the  latter  ?  All  the  inte- 
rest of  the  game  consists  in  deceiving  your  opponent. 
And  what  is  social  intercourse  but  a  game? — only  let  us 
make  it  as  innocent  as  possible.  Deception  is  only  evil 
when  it  is  employed  to  create  personal  misery.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  error;  it  is  a  necessary  element  of 
nature.  Let  the  saints  and  the  perfectibilians  talk  as  they 
may  about  truth  and  its  relatives,  life  is  of  no  worth, 
either  here  or  hereafter,  without  a  little  mixture  of  error 
and  deception.  They  are  like  wine  and  spirits,  good  in 
moderation,  destructive  only  when  taken  in  excess.  Then 
we  may  tell  as  many  lies  as  we  please?  If  you  do  tell 
lies,  then  nobody  will  believe  you  when  you  tell  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  more  detestable  than  lying.  Public 
opinion  determines  the  points  upon  which  you  may  de- 
ceive or  conceal  the  truth.  Do  not  deviate  much  from 
this  moral  standard  :  it  will  become  purer  as  the  educa- 
tion of  man  progresses.  But  if  you]  have  a  very  fasti- 
dious conscience,  by  all  means  follow  it.  A  conscientious 
man  is  an  honourable  man.  If  your  conscience  be  very 
nice  about  certain  forms  and  modes  of  conduct,  sanc- 
tioned by  general  practice,  then  the  Devil  will  tease  you 
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for  your  over-righteousness;  and  if  your  conscience  is 
not  nice  in  respect  to  the  moral  duties  you  owe  to 
yo«r  neighbour,  then  God  will  tease  and  punish  you. 
There  are  fools  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

"  Remember,  I  deceive  thee  not. 
Nor  have  I  tempted  thee ; 
Thou  comest  of  thy  own  accord. 
And  attest  knowingly." 

Satan,  in  Southey'i  «  AUfot  I«m." 

It  is  upon  madness  again  tliat  I  write, — a  pretty  subject 
for  one  who  must  devote  the  midnight  hours  to  literary 
gallopades.  Perhaps  the  author  of  these  lines  may  soon 
afford  a  new  specimen  of  insanity,  namely,  the  midnight- 
writing  monomania,  for  I  feel  that  his  brain  begins  to 
turn  topsy-turvy,  Wherefore,  before  the  evolution  be 
completed,  it  is  needful  to  have  done  with  his  letters  on 
mental  diseases. 

The  demonomania,  or  the  possession  with  evil  spirits, 
is  the  subject  with  which  I  intend  to  amuse  my  readers. 
In  order  to  understand  this  kind  of  disorder,  we  must 
try  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  devil. 

The  devil  is  a  name  which  has  a  great  many  significa- 
tions ;  it  signifies  now  something  good,  now  something 
bad.  If  a  woman  has  a  piercing  tongue,  and  an  ill 
temper,  you  call  her  a  devil,  incarnate ;  a  good  devil  means 
an  honest  fellow ;  if  a  woman  be  very  fine,  some  ex. 
claim,  "  A  devilish  fine  piece  of  womankind  !"  I  have 
seen  a  whole  sheet  of  caricatures  of  the  devil,  and  have 
read  a  large  octavo  volume  containing  his  history.  Lu. 
ther,  the  great  reformer,  was  plagued  by  the  devil. 
Sometimes  he  expelled  him  from  his  presence  by  singing 
some  hymns  ;  and  once,  whilst  translating  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  arch-fiend  appearing  before  him  to  disturb  his 
work,  the  holy  man  became  in  such  a  passion,  that  he 
took  up  his  inkstand  and  threw  it  at  the  devil ;  the 
traveller  who  visiu  the  Wartburg,  is  shown  by  the 
castellan  the  marks  of  ink  that  was  spilt  in  that  memora- 
ble battle.  The  devil  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  snake  to 
seduce  the  first  woman  ;  and  he  has  often  assumed  the 
form  of  a  woman  to  seduce  men.  A  devil  having  com. 
mittcd  some  ofiencc  against  the  laws  of  the  infernal  king- 
dom, was  condemned  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  man,  and 
get  a  wife.  This  daughter  of  Eve  so  completely  played 
the  devil  with  the  devil,  tliat  he  fiew  back  in  despair  to 
his  master,  and  would  ratlier  suffer  any  other  punish- 
ment than  that  of  matrimonial  broils.  The  worshippers 
of  the  devil  are  many,  because  he  is  the  father  of  three 
things  of  which  mankind  are  so  fond,  namely,  gold, 
pride,  and  deception.  The  devils,  however,  have  some 
degree  of  honesty  ;  you  can  safely  make  a  compact  witl) 
them,  and  if  you  are  cheated  in  the  bargain  it  is  your 
own  fault. 

Once  a  poor  fellow  wishetl  to  have  some  money  from 
the  devil ;  and  lie  obtained  it  under  one  of  these  three 
conditions  :  to  seduce  his  neighbour's  wife,  to  kill  liis 
neighbour,  or  to  get  himself  drunk.  The  man  chose  and 
performed  the  last  condition.     He  got  drunk ;  whilst  in 


liquor  he  seduced  his  neighbour's  wife ;  the  neighbour 
unfortunately  popped  in  at  an  unlucky  moment,  and  the 
drunkard  took  a  knife  and  stabbed  him.  This  fragment 
from  the  history  of  the  devil  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  all 
the  programmes  of  the  temperance  societies.  Silk  B. 
could  make  a  great  fuss  with  it. 

The  devils  are  also  fond  of  fun  ;  they  were  the  first 
inventors  of  the  social  festivals.  On  certain  days,  or  ra- 
ther on  certain  nights,  they  assemble  in  certain  places, 
and  drink  and  dance,  and  make  love  with  the  fair  ones, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  at  our  festivals. 
They  like  to  promote  the  expansion  of  feehngs  as  well  as 
any  modern  philanthropist,  A  beautiful  description  of 
such  festivals  is  to  be  found  in  Shelley's  jwsthumous 
works,  translated  from  the  original  German  of  Goethe. 

Now,  having  given  some  illustrations  of  the  nature  of 
the  devil,  the  reader  may  easily  comprehend  the  term 
of  demonomania,  or  possession  of  the  devil. 

There  are  people  who  think  that  some  devil  has  en. 
tered  their  bodies,  and  makes  them  laugh,  cry,  jump, 
fall  into  fits,  mew,  bellow,  roar,  strike  blows,  and  scratch, 
against  their  own  will. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  devil  really  plays 
such  tricks  upon  mankind  ;  at  least  the  fact  of  people 
having  really  beea  possewcd  with  the  devil,  is  borne  out 
by  as  many  and  as  substantial  evidences  as  any  other 
historical  fact.  Bat  in  most  cases  the  disease  is  a  mental 
one. 

The  St.  John's'Wort  (Jlyperioon  per/orat)  was  for. 
merly  employed  against  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  as  efficacious  against  the  devil  as  the  white  ash 
against  the  rattle- snake;  hence  it  was  called /uj^l 
deemonum. 

But  the  most  powerful  specific  against  the  possessioa 
of  evil  spirits  is  the  exorcisation  ;  the  exorcisation  is, 
however,  nothing  but  a  form  of  spiritual  magnetism,  or 
tellurisro.  I  have  seen,  in  diiferent  sanctuaries,  the 
most  dreadful  cases  of  demonomania  perfectly  cured  by 
exorcism. 

Generally,  the  patient  is  brought  bound  before  the 
priest,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  sprinkled  witli  holy  water, 
he  falls  to  the  ground  shrieking  or  howling,  and  re. 
mains  so  until  the  prayers  are  over.  Sometimes  they 
become  furious  towards  the  end,  and  dart  upon  the  people 
around  them.  1  have  seen  at  Loretto  some  break  the 
strongest  cords ;  after  a  while  they  became  appeased,  and 
went  away  cared. 

The  demonomania  occurs  chiefly  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  more  frequent  in  hot  countries  than  in  temperate 
ones;  it  often  ends  fatally,  by  causing  {Mttieuts  to  jump 
from  windows,  or  even  dash  their  brains  out  against 
rocks  or  walls.  It  has  been  treated  medicinally  by  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  and  the  antiphlogistic  and  revulsive 
methods ;  also  by  tonics  and  narcotics :  all  these  reme- 
dies have  given  but  temporary  relief.  The  exorcism, 
however,  by  acting  psychologically  and  magically,  or 
ratlier  theologically,  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  treatment.  Once,  when  at  Einsiedeln,  in  Swit- 
zerland, I  witnessed  the  cure  of  a  female  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  seven  devils  :  the  poor  woman  was  no  deceiver. 
I  magnetised  her  before  she  went  to  be  exorcised,  and  at 
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each  stroke  of  the  hand^  though  I  did  not  even  touch  her 
skin,  she  screamed  out  like  an  eagle ;  after  a  few  minutes 
she  began  to  howl,  then  to  roar,  and,  in  short,  to 
make  seven  different  noises,  all  distinct  from  her  natural 
voice ;  some  of  these  voices  had  actually  something  of 
the  terrible.  She  was  cured  in  three  days,  after  which 
she  remained  a  whole  week  to  do  penance,  that  is,  to 
pray,  to  fast,  and  to  confess.  She  left  the  sanctuary 
perfectly  cured.  She  had  been  transported  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  continent  (the  boundaries  of  Silesia). 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  diseases  occur  in  this 
country,  but  are  confounded  with  the  cases  of  ordinary 
rage,  and  consequently  must  end  fatally. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION 
CONTRASTED. 

A  JUST  arrangement  of  moral  duties  and  intellectual 
phenomena  is  a  highly  impM-tant  desideratum,  especially 
with  reference  to  education.  We  all  feel  that  their  pre- 
tended expounders  have  encircled  them  with  much  ob- 
scurity of  language,  and  that  their  confidence  in  rectitude 
rests  more  upon  hope  than  on  fact.  This  obscurity  must 
not  deter  investigation ;  this  hope  must  not  withhold 
assent  to  unpleasant  truths.  If  we  have  been  standing 
on  words,  let  them  be  abandoned  for  the  real  cause. 

Nowhere  is  there  discoverable  good  evidence  of  a 
moral  result  from  mere  intellectual  culture ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  abundant  proof  that  howsoever  highly  the 
vicious  propensities  are  refined  and  modified  by  indivi- 
dual cultivation,  or  by  the  general  social  advance,  they 
still  exist,  and  with  a  force  no  less  destructive,  within  and 
without,  than  society's  rougher  forms  exhibit.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  education  is  most  powerfully,  and  al- 
most solely,  urged  with  genuine,  spontaneous  warmth,  by 
men  who  assert  that  moral  duties  and  religious  love  wil\ 
evolve  from  intellectual  instruction.  Of  course,  this 
opinion  is  not  entirely  unsupported  by  reason,  though  it 
it  is  by  dutiful  moral  experience.  Truly  it  is  said  that 
youth,  when  employed  in  useful  learning,  cannot  then 
be  also  engaged  in  any  bad  pursuit ;  but,  even  if  minds 
could  be  always  so  occupied,  which  is  impossible,  there 
would  be  no  dutiful  moral  phenomena,  and  scarcely  any 
moral  or  religious  love ;  and  no  less  could  be  claimed  for 
dancing,  or  other  mechanical  means  of  filling  vacuity. 

A  two-fold  diflSculty  obstructs  the  admission  of  the 
truth  in  human  consciousness,  which  must,  however,  be 
admitted  in  all  its  relations,  with  all  its  force,  and  with  a 
calm  submission  to  its  consequences,  though  destruction 
of  our  prided  doctrines  and  much-loved  theories  be  some 
of  those  consequences.  First,  every  one  does  not  perceive, 
or,  perceiving,  does  not  acknowledge,  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  portions  of  man's  interior  nature  are  as  sepa- 
rable as  are  bis  eyes  and  his  legs  in  his  exterior  nature  ; 
not  that  they  are  entirely  distinct  and  separate,  like  two 
individuals,  but  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  two  different 
limbs  of  his  interior  self.  The  confounding  of  these  two 
natures  makes  men  hope  that  instructing  one  is  cultivating 
the  other ;  which  is  like  hoping  that  a  good  dancer  would, 
as  a  consequence,  certainly  be  a  good  writer  or  reader. 


The  other  branch  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  men  who 
perceive  and  assert  that  moral  duties  and  intellectual 
operations  are  two,  have  equal  dependence  with  the  for- 
mer on  the  power  of  theoretic  instruction,  or  outward 
moral  precept,  in  place  of  inward  moral  influence.  Hav- 
ing,  also,  no  confidence  in  any  profession  of  opinions 
not  exactly  similar  to  their  own — and  mere  moral 
opinions,  creeds,  and  forms  of  words  having  as  little 
conjunction  with  moral  duties  as  a«y  other  scientific 
theories  have — an  active,  living,  moral  spirit,  within  the 
human  being,  is  never  remembered,  never  awakened, 
never  rightly  looked  for  in  education. 

Hence,  then,  we  see  that  two  grand  admissions  are 
necessary  by  the  friends  of  education ;  admissions  not 
merely  in  theory,  but  to  be  by  love  put  in  practice,  before 
the  opponents  of  education  can  be  allowed  to  say  that 
education  is  no  bar  to  vice.  These  are  the  existence  of 
a  moral,  active  spirit  in  man,  and  the  active,  living, 
energetic,  generating  nature  of  all  his  interior  powers. 
As  this  spirit  and  these  powers  are  encircled  by  just 
educative  conditions,  as  opposed  to  instructive  means,  the 
human  being  approximates  perfection.  As  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect  in  light  has,  in  our  time,  brought  about 
an  age  of  physical  science,  so  the  exercise  of  the  feelings 
in  love  will,  as  soon  as  these  acknowledgements  practically 
exist,  create  the  age  of  moral  sensibility  or  moral  duti  ful- 
ness. 

This  is  the  shortest  statement  the  case  is  susceptible 
of;  but  argumentative  minds  will  require  proofs  of  tliese 
phenomena,  and  a  discussion  of  the  practical  measures. 

To  prove  there  is  a  moral  substance  in  the  human 
being,  it  is  sufficient  (to  me  at  least)  that  he  can  know- 
ingly do  wrong.  This  power  is  not  intellect,  but  distinct 
from  it ;  if  intellectual  eminence  had  even  generally  se- 
cured moral  duty,  we  should  not  no'tv  be  talking  of  it. 
The  next  point  is,  that  this  spirit  is  vital,  the  cause  of 
human  life,  human  life  itself;  and  here,  indeed,  is,  un- 
fortunately, room  for  much  debate. 

Modern  philosophy,  snatching  a  leaf  from  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  not  only  declares 
that  it  possesses  the  whole  book,  but  that  it  takes  cog- 
nizance of  man's  whole  metaphysical  life,  and  asserts  that 
the  human  mind  is  a  tabula  ram,  a  blank  surface,  on 
which  may  be  written  any  characters,  sentiments,  prin- 
ciples, opinions,  &c.,  that  the  writer  pleases.  This  is 
equally  a  libel  upon  Locke,  and  upon  the  spirit,  though 
Locke  be  as  wrong  as  his  pretended  followers.  Why 
should  we  deny  to  humanity  an  exhibition  of  the  acting 
power,  whose  existence  we  perceive  and  acknowledge  in 
the  lowest  animal  and  vegetable  forms  ?  Is  it  merely 
because  it  comes  out  last  ?  The  grain  of  seed  depends 
for  its  formal  development  on  mineral  productions  ;  but 
we  do  not,  therefore,  call  it  a  mineral.  The  animal  form 
depends  in  like  manner  on  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
worlds  ;  yet  we  distinguish  the  form  from  what  it  de- 
pends on,  and  can  perceive  its  life  to  have  another,  and, 
with  respect  to  its  form  and  to  them,  an  independent 
existence.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  allow  many  dete- 
riorating modifications  to  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
individual  is  surrounded.  But  here  our  perception 
ceases.    Philosophy  will  not  let  us  perceive  that  our  in- 
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ternal  powers  need,  and,  needing,  have  a  real  life,  as  much 
as  the  vegetable  seed,  or  as  the  bird's  egg,  vphich  outer  in- 
fluences merely  develop  and  slightly  modify,  but  can 
never  create  or  generically  alter.  If  the  seed  be  barley, 
the  crop  must  be  barley  ;  if  the  egg  be  a  wren,  so  must 
the  bird. 

Because  circumstances  possess  a  destructive  power, 
they  have  not  necessarily  a  creating  power.  The  vari- 
ous phenomena  arise  from  the  various  internal  activi- 
ties, not  from  the  various  outward  circumstances.  No 
outward  circumstances  can  make  seed-barley  produce  a 
wheat  crop,  though  they  may  modify  the  barley  favour- 
ably or  unfavourably.  This  analogy,  we  afHrm,  holds 
good,  as  far  as  such  illustration  can,  of  the  human  mind. 
Living,  intellectual,  and  moral  germs  are  there,  not  as 
blank  spaces,  but  actual  life,  more  or  less  developed,  as 
internal  conditions  have  been  more  or  less  complied  with, 
forming  an  education  more  or  less  successful.  But  edu- 
cation is  not  likely  to  succeed  at  all,  while  educators  con. 
sider  pupils  as  passive  objects,  or  confound  those  powers 
which  should  be  kept  distinct.  Were  pupils  treated  as 
active  subjects,  their  higher  internal  powers  would  be 
clearly  worked  out,  and  their  inferior  powers  would  be 
harmonized  instruments. 

But  how  does  this  prove  your  case?  Not  at  all,  we 
reply.  It  is  not  in  human  power  to  prove  an  elementary 
truth  ;  and  this,  we  assert,  is  the  ))oint  from  which  the 
rational  courser  should  start.  We  have,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  and  not  to  prove.  Moral  life  must 
be  proved  in  like  manner  as  vegetable  life.  He  who 
doubts,  must  try ;  he  who  has  faith,  will  try.  If  the 
farmer  had  not  faith  in  his  seed-corn's  life,  we  should 
starve  next  year.  Having  no  faith  in  human  moral  life, 
we  are  famishing  for  a  supply  of  moral  sympathy. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  object  has  been  missetl, 
either  because  it  has  not  been  aimed  at,  or  not  aimed  at 
properly  ;  not  l^cause  there  is  no  object.  In  the  family 
circle  fewer  obstructions  exist ;  but  how  public  seminaries 
should  be  conducted  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown. 
\'ague  professions,  indeed,  are  common  enough  ;  an  at. 
tcntion  to  moral  duties  is  guaranteed  in  a  postscript  to 
e  >  ery  school  prospectus. 

\\'hen  the  parent  commits  his  clxild  to  the  guardian, 
sliip  of  an  intellectual  teacher,  without  making  provision 
for  a  dutiful  moral  culture,  the  moral  wants  of  the  child 
not  being  met  by  a  proper  sphere  of  development,  the 
faculties  run  to  excess  in  an  improper  direction.  He 
comes  forth  from  the  academy  well  instructed,  ill  edu. 
cated;  extensively  intellectual,  highly  vicious.  The 
parent  marvels  at  the  blunder,  without  seeing  with  whom 
it  began.  The  only  remedy  yet  extensively  proposed  is 
religious  teaching,  in  the  manner  of  precept  or  lectures, 
which  are  as  unsuited  to  supplying  moral  food  as  are 
scientific  intellectual  theories.  Not  precept,  not  the  re- 
gular lecture,  not  abstractorial  instruction,  however 
eloquent,  can  ever  become  to  the  youthful  mind  attractive 
elements,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  living  moral 
spirit.  All  the  variety  of  social  moral  duties  must  ac- 
tually exist  as  magnetic  influences  surrounding  that  spirit, 
before  a  favourable  result  can  be  anticipated.  Whether 
all  or  few  duties  are  performed,  the  precept,  the  oral  and 


theoretic  instruction,  must,  if  any  good  is  to  bs  done,  fol- 
low or  accompany,  not  precede,  the  social  moral  duties. 
If  the  method  of  teaching  by  objects  be  advantageous,  as 
it  doubtless  is,  in  intellectual  development,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  moral  duties 
have  been  or  are  present  to  the  moral  perceptions,  con- 
sidering that  to  the  teacher  the  signs  only  of  its  presence 
to  the  pupil  are  visible  !  As,  even  in  such  case,  he  is 
liable  to  err,  how  much  worse  than  useless  is  a  method 
totally  abstracted  from  the  dutiful  realities  in  the  youth- 
ful bosom  !  C.  L. 

THE     SOLAR    SYSTEM. 

{Continued  from  AT).  10.) 
I.N  the  tenth  number  of  the  Shepherd  we  treated  of  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  Solar  System,  and  promised 
to  finish  the  illustration  in  respect  to  the  eighteen  satel. 
lites  of  the  primary  planets.  By  referring  to  No.  10, 
page  75,  our  readers  will  discover  what  use  we  made  of  the 
tbe  seven  primary  planets  and  four  asteroids  that  move 
between  Jupiter  and  Mars.  The  whole  planetary  system 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  These  parts  have  a  most  mi- 
nute correspondence  with  our  threefold  division  of  na- 
ture, the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  The  outer, 
consisting  of  three  planets,  being  the  region  of  greatest 
darkness  and  greatest  physical  power,  represents  the 
phjfticaJ;  the  middle,  consisting  of  four,  representing  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual;  and  the  Sun,  being  unity,  re- 
presenting the  moral,  the  banning  and  the  end  of  all 
progress,  the  first  and  the  last. 

The  phytioal  is  the  greatest  brute  of  the  three,  and 
therefore  is  very  properly  designated  in  scriptural  or  pro- 
phetical language  by  the  appellation  of  "the  beast." 
The  spiritual  department  is,  however,  its  bride,  its  other 
half,  and  the  two  together  make  up  "  the  beast."  As, 
however,  a  woman  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  her 
husband,  her  own  individuality  being  absorbed  in  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  male,  we  have  good  reason  to  look  for 
all  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  creature  called  "  the  beast"  in 
the  outermost  or  physical  department. 

The  beast,  according  to  the  old  Jewish  prophets,  has 
seten  heads  and  ten  horns.  This  emblem  is  easily  dis. 
cemible  in  the  outer  department  of  the  planetary  system, 
without  any  straining  of  the  imagination  to  make  it  out. 
Saturn,  the  middle  planet,  has  seven  satellites,  corres- 
ponding to  the  seven  heads;  and  on  each  side  of  the  seven 
heads  we  have  ten  horns,  four  belonging  to  Jupiter,  and 
six  belonging  to  Uranus,  or  Herscheli.  But  we  are  told 
in  Daniel,  that  the  beast  has  an  eleventh  horn,  which  is 
not  enumerated  with  the  ten.  This  we  find  in  the  Moon 
of  our  Earth,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  outer  divi. 
sion,  but  yet  belongs  to  the  twofold  married  system. 
This  also  represents  the  eighth  head,  which  is  of  the 
seven,  but  not  counted  with  them ;  in  other  words,  is  the 
bride,  who  has  an  individuality  of  her  own,  which  is 
nominally  absorbed  in  that  of  her  husband.  The  figure 
is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  even  to  conceive  it  repre- 
sented in  this  symbolical  manner  by  balls  of  »olid  matter 
and  separate  existence.  We  have  even  attempted  to 
imagine  a  more  perfect  model,  but  cannot;  and  when  wc 
consider  that  this  beast  with  the  seven  heads  and  the  ten 
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horns  is  the  best  possible  symbol  of  the  human  being  it- 
self, we  obtain  a  very  wonderful  and  interesting  lesson  in 
the  first  principles  of  divine  astrology,  or  the  correspon- 
dence that  subsists  between  the  organizations  of  Nature 
on  the  wide  and  extensive  scale  of  the  heavens  them- 
selves, and  those  which  are  confined  to  smaller  dimen- 
sions of  animal  existence.  The  seven  heads  of  man  are 
his  seven  senses.  There  are^  properly  speaking,  only 
three  senses,  namely,  feeling,  seeing,  and  hearing;  the 
other  four,  like  the  four  secondary  or  compound  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  being  modifications,  or  mere  dupUcates. 
The  two  eyes  and  two  ears  are  duplicates,  and  taste  and 
smell  are  modifications  of  feeling.  The  senses  are  very 
properly  called  beads,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  organs  of 
perception.  The  ten  fingers  are  very  properly  denomi- 
nated horns,  as  instruments  of  external  action  for  the 
heads.  The  toes  are  a  duplicate  of  this  figure,  and  con- 
sequently the  beast  is  represented  double.  Daniel  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  ten  toes  are  the  ten  horns  of  the 
beast. 

We  have  drawn  out  this  figure  in  the  most  simple  and 
unostentatious  manner  possible,  not  to  ofiend  the  delicate 
nervous  sensations  of  many  of  our  sceptical  readerf ,  but  we 
are  very  far  from  having  exhausted  the  subject;  in  fact  it 
is  capable  of  such  demonstration  as  must  convince  all  but 
pure  idiots  of  the  perfect  systematic  harmony  that  per- 
vades the  universe,  and  that  this  harmony  has  been  re- 
vealed unknown  to  man  in  former  ages,  in  the  dark 
mysteries  of  prophecy.  Some  of  our  chaotic  gentlemen, 
we  know,  unwilling  to  admit  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
design,  plan,  providence,  foresight,  or  any  other  thing 
but  their  darling  chance  and  ineffable  confusion,  will  no 
doubt  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  this  argument  by 
maintaining  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  the  primary  planets  and  satellites;  that  teles- 
copes were  known  to  the  Druids,  because  these  wizards 
were  peepers,  and  looked  through  tubes  to  distant  objects. 
They  will  even,  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  of  a  scrape, 
maintain  that  the  ancients  were  much  more  conversant 
with  all  the  modern  discoveries  of  science  than  we  our- 
selves are  in  the  nineteenth  century;  but  by  some  unac- 
countable circumstances,  every  trace  and  remembrance  of 
this  science  are  obliterated,  and  not  even  a  plausible 
ground  for  conjecture  is  left,  except  in  the  scepticism  of 
prepossessed  and  imbecile  minds,  who  have  resolved  not 
to  move  one  step  out  of  their  favourite  system  of  "  uni- 
versal death,"  though  time  and  space  should  throng  with 
demonstrations  of  its  folly. 


THE  VAGUENESS  OF  LAW. 

In  seeking  to  attain  the  same  object,  they  (the  judges) 
frequently  do,  and  of  necessity  must,  from  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  must  be  found  in  different  men,  pursue 
very  different  courses.  The  same  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity, understood  in  a  more  confined  or  a  more  enlarged 
sense,  will  determine  one  judge  to  pardon  and  another  to 
punish.  It  has  often  happened,  that  the  very  same  cir- 
cumstance which  is  considered  by  one  judge  as  matter  of 
extenuation,  is  deemed  by  another  a  high  aggravation  of 
the  crime.  The  former  good  character  of  the  delinquent, 
his  having  come  into  a  country  in  which  he  was  a  stran- 


ger to  commit  the  offence,  the  frequency  or  the  novelty 
of  the  crime,  are  all  circumstances  which  have  been  upon 
some  occasions  considered  by  different  judges  in  those 
opposite  lights. 

The  facility  with  which  a  theft  could  be  committed,  is 
with  him  who  looks  merely  at  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
individual  matter  of  extenuation ;  he  sees  in  the  offender 
only  a  min  who  had  not  vigour  of  mind  to  resist  a  very 
strong  temptation  ;  but  to  those,  who  consider  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public,  it  may  appear  that  it  is  only  by  a 
severe  execution  of  the  law,  that  such  temptations  can  be 
overcome,  and  that  this  very  circumstance,  therefore,  fur- 
nishes a  reason  against  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  law. 
Is  the  offender  young,  his  youth  awakens  compassion ; 
"  a  lenient  punishment  perhaps  may  reclaim  him,"  is  the 
observation  of  one  man  ;  while  another  exclaims,  "  if  so 
early  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  of  depravity,  what 
enormities  may  not  be  expectetl  from  him  as  he  advances 
further  in  life  !  Compassion  to  him  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  public."  The  prisoner  was  intoxicated  when  he  com- 
mitted the  offence :  and  not  being  at  the  time  in  posses- 
sion of  his  reason,  Titius  thinks  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  call  him  to  a  rigid  account,  and  to  exert  much  severity 
of  punishment ;  while  Sempronius  sees  in  his  drunken- 
ness only  a  two-fold  offence,  and  an  additional  reason  for 
severity.  It  was  his  first  offence ;  till  the  moment  when 
he  committed  it  he  had  led  a  life  of  labour  and  industry; 
and  his  past  good  conduct  affords  in  the  judgment  of 
Micio  ground  to  forgive  a  single  transgression ;  but 
Damea  upon  these  very  habits  of  the  culprit's  former  life 
rests  his  condemnation  :  he  was  not  a  man  without  re- 
sources, and  forced,  as  it  were,  because  he  could  find  no 
employment,  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  public ;  but 
having  the  means  of  exercising  honest  industry,  he  ha«, 
without  necessity,  without  temptation,  and  therefore 
without  the  possibility  of  excuse,  plunged  into  guilt. 

It  is  not  merely  particular  circumstances  attending  the 
crime,  it  is  the  crime  itself,  which  different  judges  some- 
times consider  in  quite  different  points  of  view. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit, 
a  larceny  was  committed  by  two  men  in  a  poultry  yard, 
but  only  one  of  them  was  apprehended :  the  other  having 
escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  had  eluded  aU 
pursuit.  At  the  next  assizes,  the  apprehended  thief  was 
tried  and  convicted ;  but  Lord  Loughborough,  before 
whom  he  was  tried,  thinking  the  offence  a  very  slight 
one,  sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment. 
The  news  of  this  sentence  having  reached  the  accom- 
plice in  his  retreat,  he  immediately  returned,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The 
next  assizes  came ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  prisoner, 
it  was  a  different  judge  who  presided  ;  and  still  more  un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Justice  Gould,  who  happened  to  be  the 
judge,  though  of  a  very  mild  and  indulgent  disposition, 
had  observed,  or  thought  he  had  observed,  that  men  who 
had  set  out  with  stealing  fowls,  generally  end  by  com- 
mitting the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  building  a  sort 
of  system  upon  this  observation,  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
punish  this  offence  with  very  great  severity;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  great  astonishment  of  this  unhappy 
man,  sentenced  him  to  be  transported.  While  one  was 
taking  his  departure  for  Botany  Bay,  the  terra  of  the 
other's  imprisonment  had  expired  ;  and  what  must  have 
been  the  notions  which  that  little  public,  who  witnessed 
and  compared  these  two  examples,  formed  of  our  system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence? 

Between  these  two  cases  no  distinction  could  be,  or 
was  attempted  to  be  taken,  either  in  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or  in  the 
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character  or  past  conduct  of  the  criminal.  The  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  punishments  inflicted^  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  diflPerent  opinions  which  the  two  judges  had 
formed  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  crime ;  and  if 
die  opinions  of  judges  can  vary  so  essentially  upon  the 
character  of  the  crime  itself,  what  inconsistent  and  con- 
flicting judgments  must  they  not  necessarily  often  form 
upon  that  variety  of  circumstances  in  the  criminal  act,  or 
in  the  character  and  life  of  the  offender,  upon  which  the 
extending  or  withholding  of  mercy  is  to  depend  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  uncertain  administration  of 
justice,  not  only  different  judges  act  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, but  the  same  judge,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
acts  differently  at  different  times.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  this  judicial  discretion,  judges, 
soon  after  their  promotion,  are  generally  inclined  to  great 
lenity  ;  and  that  their  practical  principles  alter,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  expressed,  they  become  more  severe  as  they 
become  more  habituated  to  investigate  the  details  of  hu- 
man misery  and  human  depravity. 

Let  us  only  reflect  how  ^1  these  fluctuations  of  opinion 
4pd  variations  in  practice  must  operate  upon  that  portion 
of  mankind,  who  are  readered  ooedient  to  the  law  only 
by  the  terror  of  punishment.  After  giving  full  weight 
to  all  the  chances  of  complete  impunity  which  they  can 
suggest  to  their  minds,  tbey  have  besides  to  calculate 
upon  the  probabilities  which  tliere  are,  after  conviction, 
of  their  escaping  a  severe  punishment;  to  speculate  upon 
what  judge  will  go  tlie  circuit,  and  upon  the  prospect  of 
its  being  one  of  those  who  have  been  recently  elevated  to 
the  bench. — Bentham. 

OF  THE  "SYSTEME  DE  LA  NATURE,"   AND 
THE  HYPOTHESIS    OF  MATERIALISM. 

There  is  no  book  of  an  atheistical  description  which 
Itas  ever  made  a  greater  impression  than  the  famous 
SysUme  de  la  Nature.  It  liears  the  impression  of  Lon- 
don,  17SU,  but  was  manifestly  printed  in  France;  also, 
it  purports  to  be  written  by  Mirabaud,  secretary  of  the 
Academic  Franij-aise;  and  in  a  prefatory  advertisement 
by  the  supposed  cilitor,  who  pronounces  a  great  pane- 
gyric  upon  the  work,  enough  appears  to  engender  doubts 
otjMirabaud  having  been  its  autlior.  He  died  in  1760; 
and  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  work  appeared — 
found,  says  the  writer,  among  a  collection  of  manuscripts 
made  by  a  "  savant  rurieux  de  ratsembler  de  produrtionn 
de  ce  genre."  Robinet,  the  author  of  another  work  of 
similar  tendency,  called  De  la  Nature,  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  said  to  he  its  author,  without  any  proof,  or 
indeed  ])robability ;  but  the  general  opinion  now  ascribes 
it  to  the  liaron  d'Holbach,  aided,  in  all  probability,  by 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  other  members  of  the  free- 
thinking  society,  who  frequented  the  Baron's  house,  and 
who  used  to  complain  of  ^'oltaire's  excess  of  religious 
principle,  not  unfrequently  ridicuUng  him  for  his  fanati- 
cism. Mirabaud,  upon  whom  this  publication  most  un- 
juEtitiabiy  charges  the  book,  by  placing  his  name  in  the 
title-page  without  any  doubt  expressetl,  and  reserving 
the  doubts  for  the  preface,  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  amiable  disposition. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  merits  of  the  Sy»t<me  de  la 
Nature.  The  work  of  a  great  writer  it  unquestionably 
is ;  but  its  merit  lies  in  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of 
the  composition,  and  the  skill  witli  which  words  substi- 
tuted for  ideas,  and  assumptions  for  proofs,  are  made  to 
pass  current,  not  only  for  arpiments  against  existing 
beliefs,  but  for  a  new  system  planted  in  their  stead.  As 
a  piece  of  reasoning,  it  never  rises  above  a  set  of  plausible 


sophisms — plausible  only  as  long  as  the  ear  of  the  reader, 
being  filled  with  sounds,  his  attention  is  directed  away 
from  the  sense.  The  chief  resource  of  the  writer  is  to 
take  for  granteil  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  then  to  refer 
back  to  his  assumption  as  a  step  in  the  demonstration, 
while  he  builds  various  conclusions  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
complete.  Then  he  declaims  against  a  doctrine  seen  from 
one  point  of  view  only,  and  erects  another  for  our  assent, 
which,  besides  being  liable  to  the  very  same  objections, 
has  also  no  foundation  whatever  to  rest  upon.  The  grand 
secret,  indeed,  of  the  author,  goes  even  fvu-ther  in  peti- 
tione  principii  than  this  ;  for  we  oftentimes  find,  that  in 
the  very  substitute  which  he  has  provided  for  the  notions 
of  belief  he  would  destroy,  there  lurks  the  very  idea 
which  he  is  combating,  and  that  his  idol  is  our  own  faith 
in  a  new  form,  but  masked  under  different  words  and 
phrases. 

It  is  the  only*  work  of  any  consideration  wherein 
atheism  is  openly  avowed  and  preached — avowed  indeed, 
and  preached  in  terms.  (See,  particularly,  part  ii. 
chap,  ii.)  This  effect  of  its  hardihood  was  certainly 
anticipated  by  its  author  ;  for  the  supposed  editor,  in  his 
advertisement,  describes  it,  somewhat  complacently,  if 
not  boastingly,  as  'Wourrage  le  plus  hardi  et  le'plut 
ertraordi noire  quefefjmt  humain  ait  o»r produirejnsqu'i 
present."  [The  boldest  and  most  extraordinary  work 
which  the  human  mind  has  hitherto  dared  to  lu-ing  forth.J 
The  grand  object  of  the  book  being  to  show  that  there 
is  no  Go<I,  he  begins  by  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
most  rigorous  materialism,  by  trying  to  show  that  tliere 
is  no  such  thing  as  mind — nothing  beyond  or  different 
from  the  material  world.  His  whole  fabric  is  built  on 
this  foundation  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
history  of  metaphysical  controveries  such  inconclusive 
reasoning,  and  such  undisguised  assumptions  of  the  mat« 
ter  in  dispute  as  this  fundamental  part  of  his  system  is 
composed  of.  He  b^ins  witli  asserting  that  roan  has  no 
means  of  carrying  his  mind  beyond  the  visible  world ; 
that  he  is  necessarily  confined  within  its  limits ;  and  that 
there  exists  nothing,  and  there  can  exist  nothmg,  beyond 
the  boundarv  which  encloses  all  beings— that  is,  the 
material  world.  Nature,  we  are  told,  acts  according  to 
laws,  simple,  uniform,  invariable,  which  we  discover  by 
experience.  We  are  rehted  to  Universal  Nature  by  cur 
senses,  which  alone  enable  us  to  discover  her  secrets  ;  and 
the  instant  we  abandon  the  lessons  which  those  senses 
teach  us,  we  plunge  into  an  abyss  where  we  become  the 
prey  of  imagmation. 

Thus  the  very  first  chapter — the  opening  of  the  work 
— has  already  made  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  being 
whom  the  author  calls  Nature,  without  either  defining 
what  that  is,  or  how  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence. He  has  also  assumed  another  existence,  that 
of  matter,  or  the  material  world ;  and  tlien  he  asserts — 
what  is  absolutely  contrary  to  every  day's  experience, 
and  to  the  first  rudiments  of  science — that  we  know,  and 
can  know,  nothing  but  what  our  senses  tell  us.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  ask,  how  we  know  anything  of  ma- 
thematical truth?  And  in  case  a  cavil  should  arise  upon 
geometrical  science  (though  it  would  be  but  a  cavil)  we 
shall  only  speak  of  analytical ;  and  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  whole  science  of  numbers,  from  the  rules  of 
elementary  arithmetic  up  to  the  highest  braches  of  the 
modern  calculus,  could  by  possibility  have  been  disco- 
vered by  a  person  who  had  never  in  his  life  been  out  of 

•  The  treatise  of  Robinet,  Da  la  Nature,  which,  though  f»r 
1ps«  eloquent  and  dexterous,  is  superior  ia  real  naerit,  has  never 
a'.tracted  anythtog  like  the  same  notice. 
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a  dark  room — who  had  never  touched  any  body  but  his 
own — nay,  whose  limbs  had  all  his  life  been  so  fixed, 
that  he  had  never  exercised  even  upon  his  own  body  the 
sense  of  touch:  indeed,  we  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  who  had  never  heard  a  sound  uttered;  for  the  pri- 
mitive ideas  of  number  might  by  possibility  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  mind,  and  been  made  the 
grounds  of  all  further  calculations.— Z^rd  Broughams 
Discourse  of  Natural  Theology. 

POLITICS. 

Politics  are  a  constituent  part  of  Universalism,  and 
quite  as  necessary  to  be  handled  and  satisfactorily  solved 
as  religion  itself.  But  we  do  not  meddle  much  with  the 
political  department,  because  we  know  very  well  that  the 
one  department  will  easily  settle  the  other.  Correct  prin- 
ciples, upon  what  we  call  a  System  of  Nature,  or  univer- 
sal religion,  will  put  an  end  to  every  political  controversy 
of  an  important  character. 

There  is  the  same  division  in  the  political  world  which 
prevails  in  the  theological  world.  The  subjects  of  con- 
troversy are  rendered  infinitely  divisible  by  the  same 
irrational  and  illogical  method  of  adopting  one  party  view 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Sectarianism,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  dividing  a  subject  into  its  component  parts,  and 
forming  a  distinct  and  independent  party  upon  one  of 
those  parts,  seems  to  be  the  prevaiUng  evil  of  the  present 
generation,  and,  in  fine,  of  all  by-gone  ages. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  literal  truth  by  com- 
munication with,  or  reference  to,  any  individual  party. 
Each  is  guilty  of  suppressing  what  it  ought  to  disclose  ; 
each  party  is  guilty  of  partial  statements  ;  of  exaggcra. 
ting  its  own  virtues,  and  over-calculating  the  amount  of 
the  vices  of  its  opponents.  Lord  John  Russell  exposes 
only  the  Tory  corporations,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  exposes 
only  the  Whig  corporations.  The  public,  however,  have 
made  the  discovery  of  the  corruption  of  both. 

Both  parties  are  right ;  they  have  goo«l  reason  to  abuse 
and  reproach  each  other  ;  and  what  is  called  the  Liberal 
party  nave  never  yet  been  so  closely  united  as  to  satisfy 
the  world  what  their  political  opinions  are,  except  upon 
some  minor  subjects,  such  as  vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of 
the  newspaper  stamp,  house-tax,  &c. ;  all  of  which  sub- 
jects, though  important,  are  not  of  that  generalizing  uni- 
versal character,  which  comprehends  the  whole  outline  of 
a  system  of  government.  VV'e  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  after  what  are  called  the  Liberal  Members  have 
gained  these  points,  they  will  quarrel  upon  the  very  ele- 
mentary principles  of  national  government. 

It  is  neither  Tory,  "NV^hig,  nor  Radical,  who  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  ;  but  another  party,  of  more  liberal  and 
concentrating  views  than  either,  will  rise  up,  and  combine 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  three  sects,  exceeding 
the  one  in  order  and  consistency,  and  the  other  in  libera- 
lity and  universal  tolerance ;  uniting  the  popularity  and 
justice  of  the  Radical  system  with  the  subordination,  re- 
gularity, and  determination  of  the  system  of  Toryism. 
Toryism  is  the  best  system  of  government,  if  it  were  not 
diaboUcally  unjust.  Radicalism  is  the  best  system  of 
government,  if  it  were  not  disunited  and  destitute  of 
authority.     Whiggery  partakes  of  the  evils  of  both. 

Bigotry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. — The  Church 
ef  Geneva  has  sent  over  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  a  friendly  deputation,  requesting  it 
t©  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.     But  the  Church  of  Scotland, 


regarding  itself  as  much  too  righteous  to  enter  into  any 
friendly  communion  with  the  Genevese  Church,  has  not 
only  refused,  but  actually  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Collins  of  Glasgow,  an  elder,  and  bookseller  of  that 
city,  and  a  flaming  zealot  of  the  Temperance  Societies, 
that  it  is  unbecoming  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  address 
the  Genevese  clergy  as  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren, 
but  only  as  Reverend  Sirs  !  !  ! 

According  to  the  Brussels  papers,  a  young  man,  aged 
fifteen  has  lately  died  of  typhus  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
in  that  city,  whose  heart  and  liver  were  found,  on  dissec- 
tion to  occupy,  each  other's  places  ;  the  heart  being  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  left. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amongst  our  papers  we  have  discovered  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Shepherd,  signed  "  A  Friend  to  Truth," 
which  we  don't  remember  to  have  ever  seen  before.  It 
is  dated  "  April  the  6th,  in  the  year  of  reason."  "What 
year  of  reason  the  writer  does  not  say;  but,  if  we  maw 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  pun  on  a  grave  subject,  we  think 
the  writer  has  hit  the  truth  very  nicely ;  for  "  reason," 
or  that  which  is  called  reason  amongst  men,  has  got  only 
one  ear,  by  which  it  hears  only  one  side  of  a  question, 
the  other  being  regarded  as  useless  to  argument.  The 
questions  are  rather  atheistical,  but  probably  put  for  the 
sake  of  eliciting  an  answer.  They  have  all  been  answered 
more  than  once,  in  the  Shepherd  ;  indirectly,  as  well  as 
directly.  The  first,  Whether  the  eternal  Nature  acts  by 
blind  necessity,  or  with  wisdom  and  design  ?  needs  no 
reply.  Blind  necessity  has  no  meaning;  orifithasa 
meaning,  it  means  perfect  wisdom.  The  second  ques- 
tion. Whether  motion  and  activity  are  essential  properties 
of  matter  ?  is  best  answered  by  inverting  the  question, 
Is  matter  an  essential  property  of  activity  ?  for  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  as  a  primary  basis  is  an  absurdity.  The 
third  question  asks  whether  the  atoms  which  compose 
the  universe  may  not  form  different  arrangements,  com- 
pose all  sorts  of  animals,  &c.  Most  assuredly  ;  it  is  by 
different  arrangements  that  all  variety  is  produced  ;  but 
as  for  atoms,  it  is  only  a  supposition  that  there  are  such 
things :  we  never  saw  an  atom,  and  have  no  proof  of  its 
existence.  There  are  particles  of  matter,  such  as  sand, 
but  we  know  of  no  particular  power  inherent  in  them. 
We  know  that  power  may  be  communicated  to  them ; 
pith-balls  will  dance  when  electrified ;  but  no  man  can 
see  this  electricity,  or  prove  its  materiality.  We  only 
know  that  it  is  a  power  which  can  be  communicated  to 
and  abstracted  from  certain  material  substances.  But  to 
form  an  idea  of  pith-balls,  or  atoms,  arranging  themselves 
to  form  a  cat  or  a  mouse,  without  a  regulating  mind,  is 
rather  too  Arabesque  for  our  credulity,  and  can  only  be 
entertained  by  those  who  have  carried  faith  and  super- 
stition to  an  outrageous  excess.  There  is  no  greater  cre- 
dulity in  nature  than  atheism,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  in  existence  who  dares  to  speak  or  write  in  defence 
of  it.  There  is  not  a  publication  in  Great  Britain,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  which  candidly  professes  it ; 
and  if  there  were,  we  would  wager  a  silver  penny  that  it 
did  not  pay  its  expenses. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

II A  VINO  in  the  two  last  numbers  given  our  readers  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  opposite  ex> 
tremes  of  universal  doctrines  can  be  sincerely  adopted 
and  believed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  behoves  us  now 
to  caution  them  against  supposing  that  our  doctrine  of 
universalisra  is  merely  a  tame  compromisal  of  matters  be- 
tween two  conflicting  extremes  ;  by  which  compromisal 
we  abandon  our  own  independence,  and  become  merely 
a  vacillating  mediator  between  one  party  and  the  other, 
showing  favour  to  this  or  that  according  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  shall  direct,  by  holding  out  a  flatter, 
ing  promise  of  success.  Such  mediators  there  have  been 
in  all  ages  ;  men  without  principle,  without  any  deflnite 
object  in  view,  but  merely  the  artificial  settlement  of  in- 
veterate quarrels;  who  took  neither  one  side  nor  the 
other,  because  they  took  no  interest  in  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  cared  not  how  the  dispute  was  settled,  pro- 
vided only  it  was  settled  amicably. 

This  indeterminate  and  unprincipled  spirit  of  media, 
tion  has  seldom  been  effectual  in  producing  the  end  in 
view  ;  it  gives  satisfaction  to  neither  party.  No  media- 
tion has  any  chance  of  success,  unless  its  object,  and  its 
means  of  attaining  that  object,  arc  as  specific  and  intelli- 
gible as  those  of  the  two  conflicting  parties.  There  must 
also  be  a  kindred  spirit  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm  to  meet  the 
ardour  displayed  by  those  whose  union  is  contemplated  ; 
but  an  enthusiasm  so  much  under  control,  that  it  will 
never  exhibit  any  excess  or  imprudence  in  urging  its  doc- 
trines or  plans  of  action  where  there  is  no  encouragement 
aflbrdcd  them.  A  mediator  who  proposes  to  effect  a 
junction  between  two  political  zealots,  the  one  belonging 
to  the  Tory  and  the  other  to  the  Radical  party,  could 
never  succeed  in  attaining  his  end  by  assuming  a  me- 
dium state  of  indifference  or  apathy,  by  this  means  to 
draw  the  two  opposite  individuals  towards  a  focus  of 
union.  The  consequence  of  such  attempt  would  be  an 
assault  of  both  parties  upon  the  mediator  himself;  he 
would  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to  the  unfor- 
tunate wight  who  interferes  in  the  family  quarrels  of  a 
roan  and  his  wife :  his  interference  would  give  a  new 
direction  to  their  passion,  and  they  would  vent  it  all  upon 
the  poor  umpire. 

This  indifferance  or  apathy,  which  results  from  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  subject  of  controversy,  is  a 
purely  negative  principle ;  and  as  it  often  assumes  the 
character  of  a  mediator,  and  as  frequently  fails  in  the  ob- 
ject contemplated,  so  the  public  mind,  not  having  been 
uught   to   distinguish   between   positive  and   negative 


causes,  is  very  apt  to  treat  with  contempt  every  media- 
torial doctrine  or  system,  and  predict  the  same  sort  of 
success  which  almost  all  such  attempts  have  hitherto  ex- 
perienced ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  to  bestow  upon  them 
that  apathetic  and  unprincipletl  character  which  they  have 
universally  received.  Were  it  possible  to  prove  that  our 
universalism  is  as  indefinite  and  unprincipled  as  any  othtt^ 
doctrine  is,  we  should  not  write  a  syllable  more  in  its 
favour ;  or  did  we  think  it  calculated  to  extinguish  zeal, 
or  put  out  the  lamp  of  devoted  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  human  redemption ;  did  we  think  it  led  to  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  fatalism  of  the  old  world,  or  th& 
superstitious  fears,  rites,  and  observances  of  mystical 
times ;  that  it  in  any  degree  relaxed  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  search  and  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  improvements  of  art,  or  the  cultivation  of  social  mo- 
rals, and  every  other  refinement  which  gives  increased 
nobility  and  grace  to  the  human  countenance,  and  brings 
it  nearer  to  that  toau  I't/eo/ of  perfection  which  Christianity 
and  Paganism  have  both  denominated  "  the  incarnate 
God."  Did  we  think  it  likely  to  multiply  the  causes  of 
contention,  or  confound  the  distinction  between  moral 
good  and  evil ;  that  it  justified  the  liar,  the  thief,  the 
murderer,  or  any  other  species  of  delinquent ;  that  it 
wrested  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  levelled 
the  obedient  with  the  disobedient,  the  orderly  with  the 
disorderly,  conferring  the  same  rights  and  privileges  upon 
both  ;  that  it  destroyed  faith,  or  hope,  or  trust  in  Divine 
Providence  ;  or  extinguished  any  of  the  sublime  and  ex- 
hilarating prospects  which  religion  has  taught  the  human 
mind  to  entertain,  and  which  have  been,  in  all  ages  past, 
and  will  be,  in  all  age-  to  come,  identified  with  the  human 
mind  itself;  did  we  think  it  calculated  to  produce  any 
one  of  tliose  effects,  or  effects  resembhng  tliem,  either  in 
the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  government,  or  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  future  prospects  of  mankind  ;  then  we  would 
acknowledge  that  it  was  only  a  negative  mediator,  which 
attempted  to  effect  a  concihation  between  the  two  parties, 
by  merely  throwing  cold  water  upon  both. 

There  are  many  such  mediators  in  the  world  already  ; 
men  who  are  neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  who  arc 
neitlier  believers  nor  infidels  by  profession,  but  who  are 
cold  as  ice  to  tlie  enthusiastic  spirit  of  both.  Such  arc 
the  Deists  and  Unitarians,  who  are  in  general  extremely 
lukewann  upon  all  religious  subjects.  There  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  but  this  is  their  prevail- 
ing character,  and  therefore  they  may  be  esteemed,  in  the 
present  slate  of  the  public  mind,  the  vanguard  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  They  obtain  this  precetlence  by  their 
indifference  to,  and  silence  respecting,  religious  subjects. 
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When  OBe  party  is  gnilty  of  extravagant  zeal  on  the  one 

side  or  the  other,  this  intermediate  party  is  ev«  ready  to 
correct  and  chastise  it.  The  state  priest,  and  the  canting 
sectarian,  and  the  determined  infidel,  are  equally  liable 
to  the  infliction  of  the  rod  from  this  omnipresent  school- 
master, who  may  now  be  siiid  to  have  possession  of  all 
the  most  influential  means  of  public  instruction.  The 
great  majority — almost  all — of  the  editors  of  the  public 
press,  either  are,  or  by  prudence  affect  to  be,  of  this  in- 
termediate party,  which  says  nothing  disrespectful  of  the 
faith  of  the  land,  but  never  moves  a  pen  nor  wags  a 
tongue  in  its  defence.  It  merely  lets  it  alone,  and  whips 
every  man  who  attempts  to  raise  it  up  or  to  pull  it  down. 

This  party  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  party  in 
the  land.  It  may  be  denominated  the  Unitarian  party  ; 
but  it  is  nothing  after  all.  Its  strength  lies  in  silence  ; 
it  has  no  doctrine,  no  system ;  it  knows  not  itself;  it  only 
despises  the  two  extremes,  and  avoids  them  both.  It  has 
entirely  abandoned  the  whole  field  of  theology ;  it  exer- 
cises all  its  talents  upon  politics  and  philosophy,  in  which 
it  shines  conspicuous  above  all  others.  It  makes  the 
greatest  statesmen,  whether  they  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or 
Radicals ;  it  makes  tlie  most  popular  writers,  and  it 
numbers  in  its  catalogue  the  greatest  orators ;  it  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  the  English  public,  and  carries  the  rod  of 
oflSce  with  a  high  hand  and  a  resistless  look ;  but  it  never 
can  settle  the  grand  question  of  religion,  on  account  of 
its  purely  negative  character.  It  has  no  principle  upon 
the  subject. 

We  are  quite  as  much  opposed  to  this  party  as  we  are 
to  the  other  two  ;  because  we  assume  a  positive  principle 
of  mediation,  which  has  a  clear  and  determinate  object  in 
view,  and  builds  upon  the  foundations  acknowledged  and 
adopted  by  all  men.  Yet  we  consider  that  this  negative 
deistical  party  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  public 
cause,  by  tempering  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  conflicting 
extremes;  by  heaping  public  odium  and  scorn  upon  both, 
whenever  they  rose  above  the  level  of  their  own  native 
insignificance.  It  has  put  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  hy- 
pocrisy to  shame,  and  forced  them  to  skulk  into  the  holes 
and  corners  of  society,  where  they  pour  forth  their  hide- 
ous inspirations  in  secret,  nor  dare,  as  formerly,  to  fill  the 
public  press  and  the  popular  ear  with  their  unmeaning 
and  endless  ravings  and  controversies.  So  much  good  is 
effected,  that  bigotry  has  been  most  effectually  humbled ; 
but  silence  will  never  elicit  the  truth,  nor  satisfy  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  silence  is  the  watchword  of  the  party. 
But  its  work  of  silence  is  not  yet  done;  it  must  fight 
with  its  weapons  of  ridicule  and  reproach,  its  political 
and  experimental  philosophy,  and  its  polite  literature, 
until  it  has  humbled  the  Church,  and  shamed  the  Dissen- 
ters. It  will  die  when  its  work  is  done,  and  decay  long 
before  it  can  eeeit  accomplished;  for  before  that  important 
event  takes  place  the  public  mind  will  be  beginning  to 
discover  that  a  negative  system  gives  no  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  remnant  of  faith,  which  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  su- 
perstition, and  which  was  only  silenced  by  the  corrup- 
tion and  abuse  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,  will  gra- 
dually revive,  and  demand  an  enquiry  into  the  momentous 
concerns  of  universal  life,  and  universal  Providence. 
There  are  ebbings  and  flowings  in  the  public  mind,  as 


well  as  in  the  waters  of  the  great  ooean.  Tliose  ebbings 
and  flowings  are  as  regular  and  continuous  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other ;  the  movements  are  merely  oscillations 
between  one  extreme  and  another.  The  imperfections 
of  the  finite  mind  give  it  always  a  tendency 'to  excess,  and 
consequently  to  error.  It  pursues  this  erroneous  view 
till  it  finds  itself  opposed  by  the  returning  tide  of  the  op- 
posite spirit,  when  it  gives  way,  and  yields  to  the  stream 
of  the  prevailing  current. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  prove  that  this  nega- 
tive mediation,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  not 
the  popular  current  which  is  to  carry  all  before  it  ?  We 
reply,  simply  because  it  is  a  negative.  It  is  a  physical, 
and  moral,  and  intellectual  impossibility  that  a  negative 
can  ever  become  a  ruling  or  an  active  principle.  It  would 
be  no  longer  a  negative,  but  a  positive,  if  it  did.  The 
faith  of  the  land  is  the  positive  and  ruling  principle,  and 
the  negative  principle  of  deistical  philosophy  and  liberal- 
ism is  merely  a  destroyer ;  and  nothing  can  be  better 
than  a  negative  principle  to  act  the  part  of  a  destroyer ; 
more  especially  in  an  age  of  literature,  when  ridicule  and 
satire  have  such  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  But  to 
suppose  that  this  negative  principle  will  rule  the  indivi- 
dual mind  after  public  abuses  are  removed,  is  to  suppose 
that  mankind  shall  cease  to  enquire  into  the  great  sub- 
jects of  religion,  and  settle  down  into  a  state  of  quiet 
scepticism  and  neutrality.  We  may  just  as  reasonably 
expect  that  men  shall  become  monkeys,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  be  extinguished  in  everlasting  night. 
The  Deists  and  Liberals  will  accomplish  one  important 
object ;  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind  from 
all  legislatorial  and  moral  control  over  its  religious  opi- 
nions; but  any  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  enquiry 
into  the  great  subjects  of  revelation,  will  meet  with  sig- 
nal and  merited  defeat.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

PROPERTY. 
Tuis  is  one  of  those  equivocal  species  of  words  which 
mean  any  thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing  at  all,  just  as 
your  argument  requires  it.  With  a  landholder  it  means 
land,  and  an  exorbitant  rent,  which  defrauds  the  tenant 
and  the  labourer  of  the  wages  of  their  toil  and  the 
profits  of  their  capital.  With  a  fundholder  it  means  in- 
terest or  usury  for  capital,  which  he  himself  cannot  em- 
ploy to  any  useful  purpose.  With  others  it  means  certain 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  by  which  they  extort  from 
other  men  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  live  in  idleness 
upon  the  surplus  of  human  industry.  A  parson's  tithea 
are  his  property  ;  his  Easter-offerings  are  his  property. 
A  lawyer's  immunity  from  certain  taxes  which  afflict  the 
rest  of  the  people,  is  his  property ;  and  to  impose  the 
same  burden  upon  him  that  other  men  carry,  would  be 
an  act  of  robbery.  A  sinecurist's  pension  is  his  property; 
he  has  had  it  for  so  many  years,  and  was  led  to  suppose 
it  would  be  continued  for  life  ;  it  would  therefore  be  an 
act  of  open  plunder  to  deprive  him  of  the  undeserved 
grant.  A  corporator's  privileges  are  his  property,  and 
some  of  these  are  very  extravagant,  as  the  late  Munici- 
pal Commission  has  discovered,  amounting,  in  many 
cases,  to  several  hundreds  per  annum,  in  immunity  from 
certain  imposts   which  other  men  are  obliged  to  pay. 
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Besides  these,  and  a  hundred  other  items,  therejis  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  property  called  power,  which  generally 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  money.  This  power  enables  its 
posseasor  to  oppress  the  poor  man  with  impunity,  by 
giving  him  a  protection  against  all  legal  proceedings, 
which  can  only  be  employed  by  those  who  have  it  in 
Ifaeir  power  to  line  the  pockets,  of  the  distributors  and 
4Wcutors  of  justice,  with  gold.  Justice  is  a  hireling  :  he 
who  has  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  has  the  best 
diance  of  success;  but  he  who  has  no  wealth  can  get  no 
justice  at  all, — it  is  entirely  beyond  his  reach.  Law  and 
Justice  will  always  be  a  mass  of  confusion,  as  long  as 
there  are  lawyers  who  lend  themselves  as  hireUngs  to  any 
cause  which  can  afford  to  employ  them.  They  are  the 
■aroe  curse  in  politics  which  priests  are  in  religion.  They 
have  taken  the  task  of  intercession  for  the  people  into 
their  own  hands ;  a  task  which  the  people  could  perform 
for  themselves  with  much  greater  propriety  and  effect, 
whether  it  be  before  the  tribunal  of  heaven,  or  an  infe- 
rior tribunal  upon  earth.  This  task  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  intercessor  must  abandon,  as  a  piece  of  un- 
neceasary  and  miacliievous  officiousneu. 

All  those  species  of  property  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded are  the  legitimate  property  of  the  rich,  of  whose 
rights  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  tenacious  to  a  scruple ; 
thej  are  always  ready  to  raise  an  outcry  whenever  it  is 
anailed,  or  seemingly  in  danger.  If  rents  fall  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.,  the  landlords  cry  out  "  Ruin,  ruin  !" 
but  not  a  word  of  ruin  when  the  wages  of  the  poor  man 
fall  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  as  they 
liave  in  many  cases  done.  The  Poor.law  Amendment 
Act  was  expressly  enacted  for  tlie  purpose  of  saving  the 
landlords  from  ruin  I  Poor,  helpless  creature* !  ^Vhat 
a  providential  interference,  to  save  their  carriages  and 
livery  servants  from  suffering  diminution  !  We  are  not 
a  little  amused  with  some  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
on  this  as  on  every  other  subject.  A  laodliolder  deplores 
the  lowness  of  the  rents,  and  the  cheapness  of  bread.  A 
poor  man  can  now  eat  a  loaf  at  one.third  tlie  cost  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  Wheat  at  38s.,  instead  of 
lIOs.,  is  most  disastrous!  What  will  become  of  the 
rich,  when  the  produce  of  their  land  is  »o  under.rated  ? 
Their  property  will  become  of  little  value ;  their  rents 
must  be  lowered ;  and  the  raan  who  works  will  luve 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  goes  idle.  Mr. 
Richards  prophesied  in  parliament,  when  speaking  on 
Mr.  ("ayley's  motion  on  agricultural  distress,  that  wheat 
would  iall  lower  and  lourr,  till  at  last  there  would  be  a 
famine,  and  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  be  purchased  at  an  ejt~ 
travigant  cost.  How  wheat  can  fall  in  price,  until  it 
becomes  monstrously  high  in  price,  is  more  than  any  other 
liead  bnt  an  aristocratical  Tory  landlord  can  comprehend. 
But  this  we  can  comprehend,  that  the  lowness  of  bread  at 
the  present  time  is  a  very  lucky  thing  for  the  working 
man,  and  not  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  as  Mr. 
Richards  and  some  of  his  brother  logicians  seem  to  ima. 
gine,  but  by  a  bountiful  harvest ;  and  we  tntst  that  this 
dMBpneas  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  landed  gen- 
ttemen  be  compclie;!  to  lower  their  rents  fifty  per  cent., 
even  though  it  should  ruin  one-half  of  the  idle  gamblers 
"Who  compose  the  Ust  of  them.     The  only  thing  that  can 


reliave  the  land  is  the  reduction  of  the  rent.  The  nun 
of  the  soil  does  not  necessarily  foUow  from  the  ruin  of  the 
individual  who  owns  it,  provided  the  property  be  alien, 
able,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  industrious  and  less  ex- 
orbitant proprietors.  The  wealth  and  extravagance  of 
our  aristocracy  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  land  is  still 
exceedingly  productive,  and  that  the  outcry  of  the  owners 
is  a  mere  selfish  whine,  which  ought  never  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  human  sympathy  with  that  of  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer,  who  are  at  present  the  only  sufferers. 

We  do  not  see  what  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
or  the  alteration  of  the  standard  from  gold  to  silver,  has 
to  do  with  the  perplexities  of  the  landed  gentlemen ;  for 
there  is  no  possibility  of  averting  the  destiny  to  which 
they  are  fast  hastening,  namely,  die  depreciation  of  their 
property,  which  has  been  artificially  raised  to  a  greater 
value  than  is  consistent  with  the  justice  due  to  the  tenant 
and  the  labourer.  There  is  certainly  very  little  danger  of 
producing  a  famine  by  lowering  the  rents  and  reducing 
the  ecclesiastical  burdens ! 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  "  WOMAN." 
so.  X. 
Wb  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  the  few  remarks 
we  have  ma<le  on  this  subject,  that  the  man  represents 
the  active,  political,  and  posidve ;  and  the  woman  the 
passive,  moral,  and  negative  principle.  Let  U9,  then,  in 
few  words,  and  without  any  preamble,  divide  the  human 
government,  or  the  science  of  society,  into  its  two  com- 
ponent parts,  namely,  politics  and  religion;  and  we  find 
tliat  the  former  is  the  male  and  the  latter  the  female  de- 
partment; the  former  the  department  of  law,  the  latter 
of  liberty.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  one  department  is 
subject  to  law,  and  the  otlier  is  not  subject  to  law  ;  the 
one  must  act  positively,  the  other  must  act  nq^atively  : 
by  acting  positively,  the  law  interferes  with  the  external 
political  conduct  of  the  subject ;  by  acting  negatively,  re- 
ligion never  interferes  with  the  religious  conduct  of  any 
individual,  nor  takes  any  legislative  measures  to  maintain 
or  defend  itself.  This  is  the  consummation  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Nature  herself^  as  exemplified  in  the  sexual 
division  of  all  things. 

In  illustration  of  tlie  beautiful  effects  which  must  re. 
stdt  from  such  a  system  of  toleration  and  impartiality, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  allegory  than  the  simple  story  of 
creation.  First  man  was  made,  bat  he  was  unhappy;  a 
woman  was  taken  out  of  him,  and  she  was  to  bring  him 
a  saviour.  This  saviour  will  come  by  the  deliverance  of 
the  church  from  the  trammels  of  legislative  interference  : 
men  will  then  pursue  their  enquiries  into  universal  sub- 
jects, uncorrupted  by  the  spirit  of  political  partizanship, 
which  now  adulterates  the  heart  of  almost  every  clergy- 
man in  England.  The  motives  will  necessarily  become 
purer ;  the  enquiry  will  become  a  philosophical  enquiry^ 
conducted  upon  principles  and  urged  by  inducements  si- 
milar to  those  of  any  other  philosophical  or  scientific 
study;  and  the  male  department  of  the  law  will  then  find 
a  helpmate  and  comforter  in  the  female  department  of 
morality  and  religion :  at  present,  they  are  physically 
united ;  then  they  will  become  morally  and  spiritually 
united,  and  reciprocally  promote  each  other's  designs. 
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This  is  the  distinction  which  ought  to  be  observed  between 
the  estabHshments  of  the  old  world,  and  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  we  anticipate;  the  one  is  a  physical  Siamese 
union,  which  we  detest ;  the  other  is  an  intimate,  social, 
and  co-operative  union  of  love,  a  marriage-union,  created 
by  similarity  of  principle  and  intentions,  both  contem- 
plating the  public  good,  and  both  actually  engaged  in  its 
promotion,  in  their  own  respective  departments  of  public 
and  private  morals,  universal  and  individual  life;  the  state 
over-ruling,  with  providential  eye,  the  totality  of  the 
national  conduct ;  the  church,  with  maternal  and  percep- 
tive  care,  contributing  to  the  refinement  of  private  mo- 
rals. 

HORRIBLE  INJUSTICE.— OF  CHARITY. 

Under  the  Pocklington  Foundation,  land,  yielding  an- 
nually the  sum  of  1/.  4s.  lOd.,  was  devised  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  for  the  education  of  poor  boys  who 
might  be  found  qualified.  It  has  fallen  into  disuetude, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  sum, 
and  its  inadequacy  to  maintain  the  scholars;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  which  has  since  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  property,  it  now  yields  no  less  than  between 
600/.  and  800/.  a-year,  which  the  College  insists  it  holds 
in  trust,  refusing  to  allow  more  than  the  exact  original 
sum  of  1/.  4s.  lOd.  to  the  competent  boys,  and  appro- 
priating the  remainder  to  the  fellows.  The  Winchester 
charity  yields  little  less  than  14,000/.  a-year.  The  terms 
of  the  grant  are  these:  that  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  foundation  who  is  a  possessor  of  an  annual  property 
to  the  amount  of  3/.  6s.  8d. ;  and  there  is  a  provision 
which  stipulates  that,  if,  while  any  boy  is  on  the  charity, 
any  circumstances  occur  by  which  he  becomes  possessed 
of  the  value  of  5/.  a-year,  he  shall  be  excluded  from  all 
benefits  of  the  institution ;  but  it  has  been  interpreted 
that  3/.  6s.  8d.  of  the  day  when  the  grant  was  made  must 
be  considered  now  to  mean  66/.  13s.  4d. ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  sons  of  persons,  who,  from  their 
station,  ought  to  be  sent  elsewhere,  and  to  be  paying  for 
their  education,  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  splendid 
institution,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  The  number  of  scholars  on  this  foundation 
is  only  seventy,  so  that  there  is  an  annual  income  of 
12,000/.  or  14,000/.  a-year  expended  on  them  exclusively, 
at  the  rate  of  200/.  a-year  for  each  boy.  (See  Mr.  Har- 
vey's Speech  on  Charities.) 

"  I  know  of  a  foundation  in  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  with  an  income  of  some  thousands  a-year,  and 
which  offers  to  the  numerous  uneducated  people  a  kind 
of  instruction  altogether  useless,  (namely,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  because  it  was  endowed  as  a  grammar- 
school,)  while  writing,  geography,  cyphering,  book-keep- 
ing, mechanics,  chemistry,  drawing,  woidd  be  invaluable 
acquisitions  to  the  whole  community.  I  could  name 
other  schools  of  the  same.kind,  with  nearly  as  good  an 
income,  and  which  support  well.eudowed  masters  to 
teach  two  or  three  boys,  because  they  are  grammar-schools. 
There  are  many  who  covet  the  place  of  the  master  of  an 
endowed  school,  though  the  salary  may  be  small;  but  this 
covetousness  is  not  of  teaching  the  poor.  That  was  the 
object  of  the  founder,  who  desired  to  see  instruction  dif- 


fused among  all  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes;  but 
that  is  no  object  with  the  schoolmaster,  who  lives  in  the 
founder's  house,  and  takes  the  profits  of  the  land.     The 
doors  of  his  school  are,  no  doubt,  flung  open,  and  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  poor  children  may  enter,  if 
they  dare;    no  doubt  that  the  boy  may  come  in;  the 
parent  may  send  his  child,  if  he  had  rather  his  child 
should  suffer  under  and  plague  the  master,  than  that  he 
himself  should  suffer  by  being  plagued  with  the  child  at 
home.     The  endowed  schoolmaster  will  never  shut  the 
door  in  the  child's  face,  nor  ever  tell  him  to  depart,  nor 
in  words  threaten  the  parent,  nor  forbid  him  ;  the  en- 
dowment must  in  no  wise  be  openly  violated;  but  this  I 
also  know,  that  the  master  of  the   charity-school  has 
boarders,  children  of  a  higher  rank  and  station,  under  his 
care  and  in  his  house — the  very  last  creatures  in  the  world 
that  the  founder  ever  dreamed  should  enter  it.  The  wary 
master  knows  full  well  how  the  children  of  the  better 
classes  dislike  to  associate  with  the  charity  boys.     He 
feels  that  as  the  number  of  the  unprofitable  pupils  in- 
creases, the  number  of  profitable  ones  falls  away,  and 
therefore,  although  the  door  is  open,  the  master's  face  is 
not  open:  on  his  brow  sits  the  frown  perpetually;  his 
hand  beckons  not  to  entice  the  pupil  of  humble  degree, 
the  sole  object  of  the  donor's  bounty;  it  is  lifted  only  in 
anger,  and  as  the  instrument  of  punishment;  and  the 
boy,  not  the  teacher,  is  of  course  always  in  fault.     Thus 
I  have  lately  heard,  in  Chancery  proceedings,  of  amply 
endowed  schools,  the  poor  scholars  of  which  had  fallen 
off  from  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  one, 
two,  and  three;  and  yet  the  foundation  exists,  the  master 
exists,  the  house  exists,  the  fund  exists  for  the  repairs, 
and  the  furniture,  and  the  taxes.  The  name  of  the  school 
is,  or  has  been,  celebrated  as  an  endowed  establishment; 
but  its  reputation  is  amongst  the  wealthy,  whose  children 
are   there  boarded  at  large  prices,  and   taught  Greek, 
Latin,  and  fencing,  and  the  dance;  while  no  man  knows 
that  it  is  all  the  while  a  charity-school,  the  benefits  of 
which  have  been  handed    over   to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
rich,  and  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  master."  (See  Lord 
Brougham's  Speech  on  Education.) 

The  above  are  ample  demonstrations  of  the  enormous 
wickedness  which  prevails  in  the  management  of  what 
are  called  charitable  foundations.  All  the  institutions  of 
the  country  are  diseased ;  a  universal  plague  has  been 
ravaging  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  community.  Why 
should  the  clergy  wonder  at  the  increase  of  infidelity,  or 
the  Tories,  of  discontentment.'*  Every  parish  proclaims 
the  infamy  of  those  things,  which  have  too  long  been 
known  by  the  names  of  piety  and  respectability. 

Prickings  of  Conscience. — Lord  Denman  says  that, 
after  serious  reflection,  he  doubts  "how  far  the  state 
hasa  right  toinflictpunishmentforanyoffence,against  the 
commission  of  which  it  has  taken  no  means  to  guard."  We 
hope  his  lordship  and  his  brother  lords  will  continue  to 
doubt,  until  they  have  taken  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  guard  against  the  commission  of  crime. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  while  Dissenters  of 
every  denomination  build  chapels  for  themselves,  and 
multiply  their  congregation  indefinitely,  that  the  Estab- 
lished church  cannot  build  a  single  chapel  without  a 
grant  from  government. 
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SINGULAR  NARRATION. 

Extracted  from  a  publication,  entitled,  "  Foreign  Scenes 
and  Travelling  Recreations,"  by  John  Hotoison,  Esq., 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. — 1825. 

••  Sbalie  off  the  intrnsive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  seases  all  aside." 

Thomson. 

The  following  narration,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  gen- 
tleman who,  it  is  presumed,  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity, 
is  in  itself  so  peculiarly  remarkable,  that  its  present  in- 
troduction may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  inappropriate. 
Any  further  reflection  upon  these  very  singular  circum- 
stances must,  however,  be  left  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  bestow  a  more  serious  consideration  on  the 
detail. 

In  "  A  Voyage  from  Havannah  to  New  Providence," 
it  appears,  that  Mr.  Howison,  returning  from  an  excur- 
sion to  Holguin,  went  on  board  a  sloop  in  Guibana 
harbour ;  but  finding  that  she  would  not  leave  port  till 
the  next  night,  he  accepted  an  invitation  for  the  evening 
from  the  master  of  a  schooner  that  lay  near. 

"  When  the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced,  he  con- 
ducted me,"  says  Mr.  Howison,  "  to  the  cabin,  which 
was  almost  full  of  large  packages,  and  pointing  out  where 
I  was  to  sleep,  left  mc  alone.  1  felt  a  heavy  suffocating 
smell,  but  did  not  think  of  examining  the  contents  of  the 
bales,  and  immediately  went  to  bed.  Soon  afterwards  I 
was  barasse<l  by  wild  and  frightful  dreams,  and  suddenly 
awoke  about  midnight,  bathed  in  a  cold  dew,  and  toully 
unable  to  speak  or  move.  However,  I  knew  perfectly 
well  where  I  was^  and  recollected  everything  that  had 
occurred  the  preceding  day  ;  only  I  could  not  make  any 
bodily  effort  whatever,  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  up,  or 
even  to  change  my  position.  The  watch  on  deck  struck 
four  bells,  and  I  counted  them,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  beats,  but  received  the  vibrations 
through  my  body.  About  this  time  a  seaman  came  into 
the  cabin  with  a  light,  and  carried  away  an  hour-glass 
that  hung  upon  a  nail,  without  observing  me,  though  I 
made  several  efforts  to  attract  his  attention.  Shortly 
after  a  pane  in  the  skylight  was  broken  by  accident,  and  I 
saw  the  fragments  of  glass  drop  on  the  floor.  These 
circumstances  actually  occurred,  as  I  found  on  enquiry 
next  <lay  ;  and  I  mention  them  to  prove  that  tlie  sensa. 
tions  I  describe  were  realities,  and  not  the  offspring  of 
perturbed  dreams.  My  inability  to  move  was  not  ac- 
companied with  pain  or  unea^mess,  but  I  felt  as  if  the 
l)riiiciple  of  life  had  entirely  departed  from  my  frame. 
At  length  I  became  totally  msensible,  and  continued  so 
till  an  increase  of  the  wind  made  the  sea  a  little  rough, 
which  caused  the  vessel  to  roll.  The  motion,  I  suppose, 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  me  from  my  trance,  and  I 
contrived,  some  how  or  otner,  to  get  up  and  go  upon 
deck.  My  memory  was  totally  lost  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  I  had  no  ideas  connected  with  anything 
that  was  not  present  before  me.  I  knew  that  I  was  in  a 
ship,  but  nothing  more.  While  in  this  state,  I  observed 
a  man  drawing  water  from  the  sea  in  buckets,  and  re- 
quested him  to  pour  one  on  my  head.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, he  did  so,  and  all  my  faculties  were  immediately 
re8tore<l,  and  I  acquired  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  a 
vast  variety  of  ideas  and  events  which  appeared  to  have 
passed  through  my  mind,  and  occupied  me  during  the 
time  of  my  supposed  insensibility. 

"All   this  singular   constitutional  derangement  had 


arisen  from  a  copious  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  ;. 
for,  on  examining  the  cabin,  I  found  that  the  pile  of 
packages  there  consisted  of  that  narcotic  plant,  and  that 
quantities  of  it  lay  even  under  my  bed — in  short,  that 
the  sloop  contained  almost  nothing  else. 

"  I  should  not  have  been  so  particular  in  mentioning 
these  circumstances,  had  not  I  heard  something  analogous 
to  them  from  a  German  oculist,  whom  I  met  with  in 
Havannah.  This  old  man,  who  was  altogether  a  very 
singular  character,  told  me  that  the  digitalis,  or  foxglove, 
the  belladonna,  or  nightshade,  and  several  other  plants  of 
a  similar  kind,  possessed  peculiar  properties,  %vhich  were 
not  generally  known  even  by  the  metlical  profession. 
When  administered,  he  said,  in  a  certain  way,  they  could 
be  made  to  act  so  powerfully  and  directly  as  sedatives, 
as  to  destroy  all  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  with- 
out affecting  the  animal  life,  or  impeding  its  necessary 
and  healthy  action  and  functions;  but  with  this  remark- 
able peculiarity,  that  the  mind  or  soul  did  not  participate 
in  the  comatoseness  which  affected  its  mortal  tenement, 
but  was  more  than  usually  active  and  excursive.  On 
these  occasions,  however,  the  individual  to  whom  it  be- 
longed had  no  perception  of  anything  of  the  kind.  His 
body  enjoyed  an  animal  existence,  as  it  were,  without 
sensation,  and  nothing  more.  But  when  the  effect  of  the 
narcotic  was  dispelled,  either  by  counter-agents  or  by 
time,  he  recovered  from  bis  lethargy  ;  and  active  life, 
memory,  will,  and  intelligence,  returned,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  operations  and  employments  which 
his  mind  had  gone  through,  from  the  moment  of  hia 
losing  bis  perceptions,  to  that  of  his  reviving  and  of  their 
being  restored. 

"  The  German  explained  all  this  in  the  following 
way: — Life  and  the  soul,  he  said,  are  separate  essences, 
though  intimately  connected  together ;  and  when  the 
powers  of  the  fonner  have  been  enfeebled  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  latter  disengages  itself  from  the  body,  and 
continues  its  agency  unlimited  and  unembarrassed  by  the 
encumbrance  of  corporeal  matter.  However,  on  the  ani- 
mal functions  beginning  to  recover  their  natural  vigour, 
their  immortal  inmate  is  attracted  back,  by  a  peculiar 
sympathy,  to  its  earthly  tenement,  and  the  human  being, 
which  they  jointly  compaae,  awakes  to  intelligence, 
and  suddenly  recollccu  all  the  ideas  that  have  passed 
through  his  mind  during  the  period  of  his  suspended 
animation.  The»e  my  friend  describe<l  as  often  licing 
vivid,  original,  and  marvellous,  beyond  description,  such 
as  entirely  exceeded  the  conceptions  of  man  in  his  natural 
state  of  existence.  After  descanting  a  considerable  time 
upon  the  subject,  he  related  tlie  following  story  in  illus. 
tration  of  it: — 

"  While  in  Germany,  be  had  resided  some  months  in 
a  town  which  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  minor  universities. 
Being  at  that  time  rather  poor,  he  engaged  apartments  in 
a  lonely  house,  a  considerable  way  l>eyond  the  suburbs. 
Its  occupants,  besides  himself,  were  an  old  man  and  bis 
wife,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Meildenvold,  who  was  studying  medicine.  He  lived  in 
a  very  retired  and  singular  way.  However,  as  Engel 
and  he  boarded  as  well  as  lodged  with  their  landlord,  a 
certain  degree  of  intimacy  boon  took  place  between  them. 
Engel  quickly  discovered  that  his  companion  was  no 
common  character.  In  him  reserved  manners  and  a 
melancholy  deportment  were  combined  with  a  wildness 
and  extrav<igance  of  ideas  that  sometimes  approximated 
to  madness.  His  conversation  was  abruiit,  and  had 
nothing  of  common-place;  fur  he  never  talkiMl,  except 
when  excited  to  do  so  by  some  emotion  ;  and  he  often 
made  dark  allusions,  and  expressed  thoughts  and  opinions 
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of  such  a  mysterious  and  startling  nature,  that  they 
seemed  almost  superhuman.  He  evidently  avoided  so- 
ciety as  much  as  possible,  never  going  into  town  except 
to  attend  the  lectures,  and  always  returning  home  as  soon 
as  they  were  over. 

"  In  addition  to  his  apartments  in  the  house,  he  occa- 
nonally  occupied  a  small  detached  building  about  twenty 
jards  off.  He  kept  the  key  of  this  place  to  himself,  and 
never  allowed  any  one  to  enter  its  walls ;  within  which 
he  regularly  shut  himself  at  an  early  hour  on  a  certain 
night  every  week,  and  remainetl  in  seclusion  till  the 
middle  of  the  succeeding  day.  When  he  came  forth  he 
was  always  haggard,  ghastly,  and  dejected ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  he  never  failed  to  commence  writing  very 
busily,  and  to  continue  doing  so  often  for  several  hours 
t<^ether.  He  then  seemed  relieved,  and  resumed  his 
Bsual  habits  and  appearance  till  the  mysterious  evening 
returned. 

*'  Engel's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  the  more  so  as 
his  companion  showed  every  disinclination  to  gratify  it, 
and  repelled  his  hints  and  enquiries  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  He  also  felt  an  interest  in  the  young  man, 
who  evidently  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and 
very  unhappy.  He  had  once,  too,  when  passing  the 
building  above  described,  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  inte- 
rior, and  seen  some  objects  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
among  which  was  a  board  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
placed  against  the  wall  in  a  sloping  direction,  and 
damped  at  its  lower  end  to  prevent  it  from  sliding  for- 
wards. There  were  also  a  large  trough  full  of  water, 
and  a  number  of  phials  and  some  chemical  apparatus. 

"  Engel  had  one  night  continued  reading  to  a  later 
hour  than  usual;  his  host  and  hostess  had  both  retired 
to  rest,  and  every  thing  was  quiet  and  solitary  around 
him.  On  accidentally  looking  out,  he  observed  a  faint 
light  glimmering  in  Meilden void's  secret  apartment, 
and  recollected  that  the  young  man's  period  of  seclusion 
had  commenced  that  evening.  Engel,  impelled  by  irre- 
sistible curiosity,  resolved  to  ascertain  how  his  friend 
was  employed.  He  left  his  apartment,  and  proceeded 
cautiously  towards  the  small  building,  though  the  dark- 
ness prevented  any  chance  of  his  being  difcovered.  On 
reaching  it,  he  found  that  the  windows  were  so  high 
above  the  ground  that  he  could  not  raise  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  see  through  them,  without  climbing  up  the 
walls.  This  he  accomplished  with  some  difficulty,  and 
at  length  obtained  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  lighted  by  one  lamp,  which  was  hung 
from  the  roof,  and  the  form  of  Meildenvold  lay  imme- 
diately under  it,  on  the  board  already  mentioned.  He 
was  habited  in  a  white  dressing-gown,  and  looked  pale, 
stiff,  and  ghastly;  his  eyes,  though  only  half-closed, 
being  dim  and  fixed  in  their  sockets,  Engel  thought  him 
dying  or  dead,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  force  open 
the  door  and  hasten  to  his  assistance;  but  on  observing 
things  more  attentively,  he  became  almost  convinced, 
from  the  state  of  the  apartment  and  the  position  of 
Meildenvold,  that  his  insensibility  was  the  effect  of  de- 
sign. He  therefore  continued  to  watch  the  body,  which 
exhibited  no  symptoms  of  life,  though  the  faint  flicker- 
ing of  the  lamp  sometimes  almost  deceived  him  into  the 
idea  that  it  moved,  and  that  the  countenance  began  to 
acquire  animation. 

"  He  waited  half  an  hour,  but  still  no  change  took 
place.  He  then  descended  to  the  ground,  irresolute 
whether  to  remain  any  longer,  or  to  return  home  and 
call  up  his  landlord,  and  make  him  break  open  the  door, 
which  was  locked  inside.  But  he  reflected  that  he  had 
no  right  to  force  himself  into  the  private  haimt  of  any 


one,  even  for  a  good  purpose,  and  therefore  sought  his 
own  apartment  again,  and  went  to  bed — though  not  to 
sleep,  for  the  death- like  form  of  his  friend  occupied  his 
mind  constantly;  and  in  the  morning  he  got  up,  expect- 
ing to  learn  that  Meildenvold  was  no  longer  in  life.  The 
day  advanced  to  noon  without  his  appearing;  but  this 
circumstance  passed  unnoticed  by  his  host,  because  it  had 
notliiiig  unusual  iu  it.  Engel,  however,  was  in  a  state 
of  anxious  trepidation,  and  at  length  determined  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  his  friend  by  personal  enquiry. 
On  leaving  his  apartment,  which  opened  into  a  long  pas- 
sage, he  saw  Meildenvold  at  one  end  of  it,  and  started 
back,  almost  doubting  the  reality  of  the  object  before 
him.  The  young  man  hurried  past  without  speaking 
and  entered  his  own  chamber,  and  shut  the  door,  though 
Engel  called  after  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  did. 

"  Things  went  on  as  usual  till  the  recurrence  of  Meil- 
denvold's  night  of  retirement,  when  he  shut  himself  up 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  hour  as  formerly. 
Engel  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  or  not  his  friend 
would  have  another  lethargic  fit,  and  likewise  of  wit- 
nessing its  commencement.  He  therefore  went  to  the 
building  as  soon  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour  enabled  him 
to  elude  observation.  He  mounted  the  wall  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  and  looked  into  the  apartment.  There 
was  Meildenvold  stretched  out  in  the  guise  of  death,  and 
every  thing  around  him  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
Engel  gazed  upon  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
from  a  sudden  impulse,  forced  his  way  through  the  win- 
dow, and  leaped  upon  the  floor,  and  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  body,  fearful  lest  he  shoiUd  wake  it. from  its 
torpid  state ;  however  this  seemed  almost  impossible,  for 
the  surface  was  cold,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  breathing  very  feeble  and  protracted. 

"  Engel  now  observed  tliat  the  window  was  so  high, 
above  the  floor  that  he  could  not  reach  it,  and  make  his 
egress  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  entered ;  for  the  wall  wa« 
too  smooth  to  be  climbed,  and  the  apartment  did  not  con- 
tain any  piece  of  furniture  upon  which  he  could  elevate 
himself.  The  door  was  locked  inside,  but  the  key  had 
been  removed.  He  found  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
strolled  about  the  chamber  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state: 
of  feeling.  The  midnight  hour,  the  loneliness  of  the 
place,  the  mysterious  condition  of  his  friend,  and  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  his  body,  as  seen  in  the  glimmer- 
ing of  a  dim  and  unsteady  light,  excited  an  undefined 
awe  and  apprehension.  He  wished  his  friend  would 
revive,  yet  he  almost  feared  to  encounter  him,  conscious 
as  he  was  of  having  acted  the  spy,  and  viewed  him  in  a 
situation  which  he  evidently  desired  should  be  a  secret 
one. 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections  Engel's  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  lamp,  which  seemed  on  the  point 
of  going  out.  He  stepped  upon  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, for  the  purpose  of  trimming  it;  but,  while  doing 
so,  the  wick  dropped  into  the  oil,  and  the  flame  was  in- 
stantaneously smothered.  The  darkness  which  suc- 
ceeded was  nearly  total,  and  Engel  remained  fixed  in  the 
same  spot  for  several  minutes ;  but  when  his  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  he  began  to  discern  the 
platform  and  the  white  dress  of  Meildenvold.  He  seat- 
ed himself  in  one  end  of  the  apartment,  resolving  to 
await  patiently  the  issue  of  the  adventure  in  which  he 
had  imprudently  involved  himself. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  lapse  of  three  hours  that  Meil- 
denvold began  to  give  signs  of  returning  sensation. 
Engel  heard  a  succession  of  deep-drawn  sighs,  and  soon 
after  saw  his  friend  raise  himself  up,  and  lean  his  head 
upon  his  hand.     He  gradually  gained  an  erect  position^ 
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and  staggered  across  the  room,  and  the  next  moment  a 
loud  plunge  took  place.  He  arose  from  the  bath  in  a 
state  of  complete  resuscitation,  and  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  to  observe  that  the  lamp  was  extinguished. 
Seizing  a  tinder-box,  he  struck  a  light,  and  Engel  stood 
disclosed  before  him.  His  astonishment  was  great,  but 
it  soon  yielded  to  displeasure,  and  be  demanded,  angrily, 
to  what  cauFC  he  owed  such  an  untimely  visit.  Engel 
dealt  sincerely  with  him,  and  related  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  curiosity,  and  explained  how  he  had  gained 
admission  into  his  private  retreat.  Meildenvold  was  ap- 
peased,— *  And  yet,'  said  he,  after  a  short  Eilcnce,  *  why 
diould  I  refuse  to  explain  the  scene  you  have  just  wit- 
nessed, for  it  has  nothing  of  guilt  in  it?  I  am  only 
sacrificing  my  health  and  life  to  intellectual  enjoyments, 
and  health  and  life  may  surely  be  used  at  pleasure  by 
one  so  disunited  from  the  world  as  I  am.  You  must 
know  that,  some  years  ago,  I  accidentally  discovered  that 
certain  plants  possess  peculiar  powers  over  the  mind  and 
body,  emancipating,  as  it  were,  the  former  from  the 
thraldom  of  tne  latter,  and  enabling  those  who  know 
how  to  employ  them,  to  enter,  for  a  time,  into  an  exist- 
ence almost  purely  spiritual.  You  see  on  that  table 
various  preparations  of  the  hemlock,  foxglove,  deadly 
nightshade,  and  other  narcotic  herbs.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  using  these  to  produce  the  effects  I  have 
described,  and  you  have  recently  seen  me  under  their 
influence.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  go  into  parti- 
culars ;  but  you  must  \ie  convinced,  from  what  you  ob> 
served  while  I  lay  on  the  platform,  that  my  body  was 
then  the  scat  of  the  simplest  powers  of  animal  life  only; 
in  short,  that  my  spiritual  part  had  fled,  or,  at  least,  had 
lost  all  sympathy  or  connexion  with  mv  corporeal.  At 
present,  1  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  during  that 
period;  but  a  short  time  hence  a  flood  of  ideas  and 
images,  of  the  most  vivid,  wonderful,  and  tremendous 
description,  will  rush  upon  my  mind,  and  bear  evidence 
that  I  have  partaken  of  a  super-human  existence.  Many 
of  these  I  have  recorded  in  a  book,  with  the  contents  of 
which  I  may  perhaps  one  day  make  you  acquainted.  I 
will  tell  you  more  wnen  we  next  meet;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  wish  to  be  left  alone.' 

"He  unlocked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  Engel  de- 
parted. In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  latter  did  not 
fail  to  remind  Meildenvold  of  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  disclose  to  him  some  of  his  mysterious  secrets ;  how- 
ever, he  for  a  long  time  deferred  doing  so  on  various 
pretexts  ;  at  length  he  fixed  a  night  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  WHS  a!:;reed  that  t)ngel  should  come  to  his  apartment  at 
a  certain  hour.  Engel  had  gone  into  town,  as  usual,  on 
the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  and  some  circumstances 
occurred  to  detain  him  there  all  night,  and  likewise  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  evening  on  which  he  was  to  meet 
his  frien<l.  His  business  being  finishetl,  he  hurried 
homewards,  and  arrived  there  just  as  the  hourof  rendez- 
Tous  was  tolled  by  the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  cathedral. 
All  was  quiet  in  the  mansion,  and  ne  hastenecl  up  stairs 
to  Meildenvold's  apartment,  but  found  no  one  in  it,  nor 
any  fire  nor  liglits,  nor  any  marks  of  its  having  recently 
been  occupied.  Engel,  after  his  first  sensations  of 
astonishment  had  subsided,  thought  it  possible  that  he 
might  have  misunderstood  his  friend,  and  that  his  own 
apartment  was  to  be  the  place  of  meeting.  He  hastened 
there,  but  saw  no  traces  of  Meildenvold.  He  strolled 
from  one  room  to  the  other  in  a  state  of  perturbation  and 
vague  alarm,  and  at  a  loss  what  conclusions  to  form. 

''  lie  at  leugtli  determined  to  seek  Meildenvold  in  his 
private  apartment.  He  crossed  the  court-yard,  and 
gained  it  in  an  instant,  and,  on  looking  in,  saw  him  ex- 


tended, as  usual,  on  the  couch ;  but,  if  possible,  more 
pale  and  inanimate  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Engd 
did  not  scruple  to  enter  through  the  window ;  but,  on 
approaching  and  examining  the  body,  he  found,  to  his 
horror  and  astonishment,  that  life  had  entirely  departed  ! 
Those  atCTistomed  to  the  aspect  of  death  never  mistake 
it.  The  stiff  limbs,  sharp  features,  and  frozen  physio- 
gnomy of  Meildenvold  showed  that  life  would  never 
revisit  his  frame,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
influence  of  experimental  philosophy,  and  to  a  love  of 
imaginative  existence.  Engel  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  discovery,  when  he  began  to  look 
for  the  manuscripts  which  his  friend  had  mentioned,  but 
his  search  proved  ine£Eectual.  He  immediately  roused 
his  host,  and  announced  the  death  of  his  fellow- lodger. 
His  remains  were  interred  privately,  for  he  had  left  no 
clue  that  could  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  his  relations  or 
connections,  or  even  aSbrd  grounds  for  supposing  that  he 
bad  auy." 

SpECIMCK   or   TBB    ArtIIBISBOP     op     C.VNTBRBimT's 

Lear.n'ino. — The  Primate  of  all  England  felt  particu- 
larly insulted  by  the  Carl  Fitzwilliara  calling  the  Church 
of  England  a  sect.  His  Reverend  Grace  insisted  that  it 
was  quite  unconstitutional  to  talk  so.  The  Church  of 
England  was  not  a  sect,  but  a  church.  Fitzwilliam  hav- 
ing referred  the  Archbishop  to  his  Latin  and  Greek  die- 
tionary,  the  Archbishop,  in  order  to  match  him  in  learn- 
ing,  replied,  that,  if  the  noble  lord  goes  back  to  etymology, 
he  may  just  as  well  say,  looking  at  the  Greek  derivative  of 
the  word  hierarchy,  that  the  English  Church  is  a  heresy. 
The  Primate  of  all  England,  the  Learned  and  Reverend 
Prelate,  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  these  two  words 
come  from  the  same  origin»l  (Jreek  root;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  connexion  between  the  two ;  for  the  first 
comes  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  micred  <fo«em^ 
ment,  and  the  second  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
rooted  opinion  or  hobby — a  dogms.  His  Grace  has  for- 
gotten his  Greek  ;  for  instead  of  identifying  hereny  with 
hierardiy,  it  ought  to  have  been  identified  with  itect  ;  for 
*ect  and  herextf  are,  in  the  tireek  language,  one  and  the 
same  word.  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  is  called  the  heresy 
(A^ren«)  of  the  Pharisees.  And  pray,  what  is  the  Churdh 
of  England  but  a  heresy?  and  a  very  rmall,  contemptible 
heresy  it  is,  compared  to  the  universe. 

Various  Vali;e«  of  Tithfs  — There  is  one  view  of 
this  sahjfct  which  it  is  important  should  he  attendetl  to 
by  tliose  who  wish  to  trace  the  effects  of  different  imposts 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  namely  the  effect  of  a  rise 
of  rent  on  the  burden  of  tithe.  For  instance,  if  land  were 
rent  free,  a  tithe  would  merely  give  a  value  equal  lo  one- 
tenth  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  land  to  raise  the  crop, 
with  common  profit;  butif  a  highrent  Is  exacted,  a  tenth 
of  the  crop  does  not  merely  give  a  tenth  of  the  value  of 
the  labour  (with  common  profit)  bestowed  in  raising  it, 
but  also  the  addiiionsd  price,  or  exchangeable  valoe, 
which  arises  from  the  whole  being  subject  to  a  high  rent. 
Let  us  take  a  ca.«e  of  a  single  farm  from  which  province 
is  obtained,  which,  if  there  were  no  rent,  would  sell  for, 
say  300/.  The  tithe  of  this  would,  of  course,  be  worth 
30/. ;  but  let  a  rent  of  50/.  be  charged  for  this  farm,  and 
the  value  of  the  tithe  becomes  35/.,  or  one.  tenth  of  3501,, 
because  the  whole  produce  must  now  sell  for  that  sura. 
In  like  manner,  let  rent  be  raised  to  one-third  of  the  pre- 
vious value  of  the  produce,  or  100/.,  and  that  produce 
must  sell  for  400/.,  and  the  tithe  would  be  worth  40/.  In 
parts  of  Ireland  rent  is  said  to  amount  lo  more  thanonei. 
half  the  value  of  the  produce,  and,  as  it  sells  loaded  with 
the  rent-charge,  the  exchangeable   value  is  more  than 
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double  the  amount  of  the  labour  value,  and  tithe  is,  con- 
sequently, more  than  double  the  labour  value  that  it 
would  be  if  land  were  rent  free  !  But  this  is  not  all,  the 
tiUie  of  landed  produce,  being  itself  a  tax,  increases  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  articles  taxed,  -so  that  the  tithe 
receiver  gets  his  tenth  of  the  produce,  when  it  is  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  tax  of  that  tenth,  and  this  too,  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enhancement  through  the  rent  paid  to  the 
landowner. — Hopkins's  Great  Britain  for  the  last  Forty 
Years. 

Progress. — Society  is  not  all  progressive ;  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  universalism  to  suppose  so.  It  is 
both  progressive,  stationary,  and  retrograde.  Many  of 
the  human  race  remain  to  this  day  in  their  original  sa- 
Tage  state;  many  have  even  fallen  below  it ;  and  many, 
after  having  made  considerable  advances,  have  retreated 
into  their  original  savagisra.  All  this  is  necessary  to  give 
a  full  development  to  human  nature.  When  civilized 
man  has  become  more  universalized  than  he  is  at  present, 
he  will  receive  abundant  instruction  from  the  analysis  and 
careful  study  of  savage  life.  It  is  primeval  Nature,  and 
its  simplicities  are  indispensably  requisite  to  perfect 
the  system  of  refined  and  cultivated  society.  The  world 
has  lost  nothing  by  one  half  of  its  inhabitants  remaining 
in  their  originad  uncultivateil  state.  Nor  is  Providence  a 
whit  less  kind  to  the  savage  than  to  the  civilian.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Tract  Society,  we  know,  diflFer  from  us 
in  this  particular,  for  they  send  all  the  savages  to  Hell. 
So  do  we  ;  but  the  tract  gentlemen  think  Hell  a  very  bad 
place.     We  do  not :  it  is  the  place  where  evil  is  destroyed. 


PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

Thb  Protestant  Reformation  was  the  destruction  of  old 
universalism.  It  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  when  man  ceased  to  theorize  upon  univer- 
sal existences  and  unknown  causes,  wisely  directing  his 
attention  to  individual  facts;  collecting  materiel  from  ex. 
ternal  nature  to  form  a  theory  of  the  universe,  instead 
of  resorting  to  imagination  alone,  as  was  tlie  case  with 
all  the  old  philosophers  and  mystics  and  divines  of  every 
degree,  down  to  the  days  of  our  celehrated  countryman. 
Lord  Bacon,  the  reputed  father  of  inductive  philosophy, 
that  philosophy  which  divides  the  labour  of  the  enqui- 
ring mind,  by  apportioning  to  each  student  of  nature  a 
small  department  of  science,  to  study  it  well,  instead  of 
confounding  all  science  in  one  universal  mass,  too  great 
for  the  feeble  mind  of  man  to  grasp,  until  he  has  care- 
fully analysed  the  detail.  This  new  inductive  philosophy 
was  the  death  of  universalism;  but  inductive  philoso- 
phy, as  even  its  very  name  implies,  is  not  the  termina- 
tion to  which  we  aspire.  Induction  is  of  no  use  without 
a  conclusion.  It  is  foolish  to  be  everlastingly  weighing 
an  article,  if  you  never  discover  its  weight.  The  weigh- 
ing is  an  operation  performed  on  purpose  to  ascertain  a 
final  truth,  and  so  is  induction,  and  the  system  of  induc- 
tion, or  the  collection  of  individual  facts.  It  is  pursued 
on  purpose  to  arrive  at  a  universal  system. 

The  new  system  of  Protestantism,  therefore,  is  evi- 
dently not  a  final  system.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  system  at 
all :  it  is  a  state  of  tutelage  and  anarchy ;  a  state  of 
transition  from  a  false  system  of  universahsm,  founded 
upon  theory,  unsupported  by  facts,  to  a  new  system  of 
universalism,  supported  not  only  by  every  species  of 
human  knowledge,  that  is,  all  known  facts,  but  also  so 
theorized,  that  no  conceivable  fact  to  be  hereafter  dis- 
covered can  ever  overthrow  it.     This  latter  is  an  essen- 


tial  characteristic  of  a  universal  doctrine.  If  even  a 
possibility  can  refute  it,  it  is  of  little  use,  because  it  must 
leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind.  We  have  often  said,  and 
we  repeat  it  again,  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  defend 
our  doctrine  with  this  decided  disadvantage  against  any 
opponent ;  namely,  that  he  be  permitted  to  invent  facts, 
whilst  we  merely  reason  upon  his  assumptions — provided 
his  facts  are  not  gross  contradictions  of  eternal  and  uni. 
versal  laws. 


Colonel  Sibthorpe  is  fretting  himself  sadly  about  re- 
form. "  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  this  reform  ?"  he 
says.  "  How  long  is  this  reform  to  go  on  ?  What  will 
become  of  the  rights  of  property  ?"  "  What  is  to  become 
of  the  rights  of  the  poor?"  a  starving  labourer  and  his 
children  reply ;  but  their  voice  is  not  heard. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wk  are  resolved,  according  to  promise,  to  finish  the 
Shepherd  at  the  52nd  number  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  inform 
our  readers  whether  it  shall  have  a  successor  immediately. 
If  we  do  commence  another  work,  it  will  carry  the  doc- 
trine of  universalism  out  of  religion  into  politics.  The 
former  is  the  basis,  the  latter  the  practical  department ; 
the  former  the  root,  the  latter  the  offspring.  We  pursue 
the  same  principle  in  treating  of  both ;  but  we  are  not 
certain  that  our  time  is  yet  come  for  political  universal- 
ism; and,  therefore,  do  not  wish  to  commit  ourselves  by 
any  promises.  We  are  entirely  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, as  Mr.  Owen  says,  and  mean  to  be  guided  by  the 
impulse  of  the  time  being,  as  we  were  in  bringing  forth 
the  Shepherd,  which  was  conceived  in  one  week,  and 
brought  forth  the  next.  The  Shepherd,  however,  is 
merely  an  elementary  work  on  universalism  ;  we  have 
purposely  refrained  from  minute  details,  and  must  refrain 
until  such  interest  is  excited  as  to  give  encouragement  to 
a  more  particular  analysis.  That  time  will  come  ;  both 
church  and  state  are  hastening  rapidly  towards  it. 

A  correspondent  asks  us,  if  our  doctrine  be  true,  what 
is  the  difference  between  something  and  nothing.-^  If  he 
be  a  Cockney,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  him  com- 
prehend the  difference,  if  any  there  be.  Ask  a  Cockney 
if  he  knows  anything  about  the  man  in  the  moon  ?  The 
Cockney  most  probably  replies,  "  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  him."  Some  people  would  say,  "  I  do  know  nothing 
about  him,"  or,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  him. ' 
They  both  mean  the  same  thing  ;  from  which  it  appears 
evident  that  anything  and  nothing  are  one  and  the  same  ; 
and  anybody  and  nobody  are  so  much  alike,  that,  as  Alex- 
ander Stevens  says,  "  that  which  is  anybody's  business  is 
sure  to  be  done  by  nobody,  and  nobody's  property  is 
generally  claimed  by  anybody."  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  nothing,  and  yet  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  article, 
as  the  following  undoubted  fact  will  demonstrate  : 
"  Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  good  health  and  a  well- 
stocked  purse."  What  a  valuable  thing  nothing  is !  we 
hope,  therefore,  our  correspondent  will  never  more  doubt 
the  value  of  nothing. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

If  any  of  our  readers  imagine  that  we  are  striving  to 
please  all  parties  by  our  mediatorial  doctrine,  they  much 
mistake  our  meaning.  Pleasing  ordispleasing,  we  have  sel- 
dom or  never  thought  of.  We  have  always  avoided  giving 
unnecessary  offence,  from  prudential  motives;  but  we  are 
well  aware  that  we  cannot  speak  our  own  thoughts  with- 
out offending  all  parties.  We  are  esteemed  blasphemers 
in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  world,  and  superstitious 
fanatics  in  the  eyes  of  the  materialists.  If  we  bad  been 
striving  to  please  both  parties,  we  shoidd  have  preserved 
a  perfect  silence  on  subjects  upon  which  both  parties  are 
directly  opposed  to  us.  We  speak  from  conviction,  and 
have  never  addrensed  ourselves  to  the  feelings  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  judgment. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  depend  much  upon  any  of  our 
own  exertions,  or  the  exertions  of  any  other  individual, 
for  accomplishing  the  end  we  anticipate  of  a  general 
union  of  sects.  It  can  take  place  at  the  recommendation 
or  by  the  influence  of  no  individual  or  party,  but  be  gra- 
dually and  insensibly  brought  about  by  the  decay  of  sec- 
tarian enthusiasm  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  the  charitable  and  liberal  spirit  which  this  ne- 
gation of  dogmatism  will  imperceptibly  generate.  There 
is  a  very  large  majority  of  the  religious  world,  even  at 
present,  who  are  particularly  attached  to  no  sectarian 
principle,  but  go  to  church,  chapel,  or  conventicle, 
according  as  the  distance  from  home  or  the  character  of 
the  officiating  clergyman  inclines  them.  Such  are 
merely  what  they  call  Christians.  If  you  ask  them 
what  they  believe,  they  merely  reply,  *'  I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ."  You  can  get  nothing  else  out  of  them. 
Such  people  are  half  prepared  for  any  thing,  willing  to 
follow  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  provided  only  it  have 
the  leaven  of  faith  and  hope  to  sanctify  it.  Their  chil- 
dren are  still  less  attached  to  sectarian  principles. 

We  are  merely  in  advance  of  the  age,  developing  a 
doctrine  which  mankind  must  necessarily  discover  in 
their  march  along  the  course  of  time.  Still  there  is 
some  little  in  our  power.  We  can  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  universal  principles  in  the  minds  of  many  whom 
we  address,  because  we  can  facilitate  the  comprehension 
and  classification  of  these  principles  to  those  whose 
leisure,  or  enthusiasm,  or  want  of  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, retard  their  solitary  advancement  in  the 
study;  but  where  there  is  not  some  previous  preparation 
of  mind,  our  labour  is  expended  to  no  purpose;  our  lan- 
guage is  an  unknown  tongue,  as  incomprehensibls  as  the 
frammarless  lingo  of  Irvingism  to  the  carnal  mind  of 


old  Adam's  ijosterity,  upon  whose  corrupt  nature  not 
even  the  death  of  Christ  has  yet  poured  one  restorative 
drop  of  redemption. 

Moreover,  it  is  in  our  power  to  lay  down  some  gene- 
ral principles,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  inti- 
mate investigation,  and  of  which  we  may  safely  predict 
that  mankind  must  more  or  less  quickly  progress  towards 
their  acknowledgment.  As  for  moral  rules,  or  articles  of 
faith,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  we  do  not  pre. 
tend  to  teach  either  faith  or  morals.  Both  these  sub- 
jects are  unteachable;  they  are  the  result  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  external  and  internal  circumstances,  of  oi^ani. 
zation,  mental  and  corporeal— of  employment  in  life — of 
adversity  or  prosperity,  and  the  temptations  accompany- 
ing them— K)f  education,  of  acquaintanceship,  and  many 
other  causes.  We  may  advise,  expound,  reason,  and  de- 
monstrate; we  may  impress  convictions  on  many  who 
are  not  powerfully  influenced,  by  some  such  predisposing 
causes,  to  follow  other  modes  of  thinking  and  acting;  but 
still  the  great  moralist,  the  great  schoolmaster,  is  the 
secret  amount  of  combined  influence  upon  the  individual 
mind,  arising  from  the  condition  of  human  society  io 
which  it  moves,  and  whose  creature  it  is. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  society  distinct  from  the  spirit 
which  actuates  the  individual,  over  which  the  individtial 
has  little  or  no  influence.  That  spirit  we  call  in  popular 
language  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  the  sum  total  of 
human  mind.  It  is  public  opinion,  before  whose  high 
tribunal  every  knee  must  lx>w,  and  every  tongue  confess. 
Tyrants  and  their  ministers  are  as  mere  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance before  this  supreme  authority,  'i'hcy  may  resist, 
they  may  repine;  they  may  muster  their  legions,  and 
make  their  cannons  roar,  to  impede  its  march ;  they  may 
raise  their  embankments  to  oppose  its  current;  but  it  it 
only  a  momentary  resistance;  the  great  tide  of  humanity 
rolls  on  impulsively  to  its  final  destination,  and  wafts 
even  its  opponents  along  the  stream,  infusing  into  them 
its  own  spirit,  even  in  spite  of  their  will.  The  ways  of 
this  spirit  arc  unfathomable  in  the  detail;  but  when  col- 
lectively scrutinized  in  the  history  of  the  past,  they 
assume  a  systematic  character,  which  the  individual  eyt 
cannot  discern  in  the  multifarious  confusion  of  present 
events.  This  character  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
general  features  of  universal  nature;  unknown  to  the 
individual,  it  has  been  gradually  developing  itself  accord- 
ing to  a  model  which  is  discernible  in  general  science,  a 
model  from  which  it  has  never  deviated,  even  though  the 
ruling  minds  of  society  have  attempted  to  draw  it  aside 
in  a  devious  path.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  are 
generally  opposed  to  the  final  purpose  of  this  universal 
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spirit  of  humanity.  They  contemplate  its  aim  as  some- 
thing revolting  to  human  feeling,  and  subversive  of  good 
government;  and  they  exercise  their  energies  to  open  up 
a  channel  different  to  that  vsrhich  the  great  spirit  has  in 
preparation.  They  serve  their  purpose  in  the  machinery 
of  Providence,  and  new  minds  arise  with  new  views, 
new  hopes,  and  new  fears,  which  sweep  away  the  rubbish 
of  their  fathers'  folly,  and  then  sink  into  the  same  pit  of 
improgressive  and  bigoted  stagnation.  This  must  go  on 
till  universal  principles  are  discovered,  and  then  pray 
tell  us  where  the  human  mind  can  move?  It  will  then  re- 
commence the  work  of  individualism,  and  investigate  the 
details  of  universal  nature  with  a  new  eye  and  a  regene- 
rated heart.  The  discoveries  of  science  will  become 
infinitely  more  important  and  useful  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  to  one  common  point,  the  unity  of  faith  and 
TOoraUty. 

But  how  can  there  be  a  unity  of  faith  and  morals,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  like  ourselves,  establish  no  specific 
rule  of  action,  or  creed  for  society  ?  All  morality  re- 
duces itself  to  one  word.  Love.  We  can  say  no  more. 
Love  is  a  feeling;  it  is  not  a  logician.  Neither  Aristotle, 
Bacon,  nor  Locke,  can  teach  it;  it  grows,  and  like  a 
plant  it  'grows  well  or  ill  according  to  the  soil  which 
nourishes  it;  that  soil  is  society,  and  its  d^ree  of  per- 
fection may  be  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  social  love 
which  characterizes  the  intercourse  of  its  members.  All 
faith  reduces  itself  to  one  word,  unity;  and  this  can  only 
be  perceived  by  the  generalizing  mind  which  contem- 
plates Nature  as  a  whole,  instead  of  puddling  for  ever  in 
some  petty  bog  of  science  or  of  society,  which,  viewed 
by  itself,  is  an  intolerable,  unmeaning  nuisance,  and  ere- 
ates  only  exclusive  bigots  or  chaotic  infidels — either  de- 
ploring the  forlorn  and  hopeless  condition  oi  fallen  man, 
or  casting  off,  with  what  they  call  a  philosophic  mind, 
every  idea  of  wisdom  or  design  in  the  universe. 

''  Love  is  the  fulfilUng  of  the  law,"  says  an  apostle : 
we  say  the  same.  And  the  same  apostle  also  declares, 
that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  all  things 
will  be  gathered  into  one,  and  God  be  all  and  in  all:  so 
say  we.  These  are  our  moral  law  and  our  creed :  unity 
ttid  love,  male  and  female ;  the  one  an  intellectual  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement,  which  ascribes  all  the  movements 
of  Nature  to  one  umversal,  wise,  intelligent,  harmonious 
source ;  the  other  a  moral  principle  of  feeling,  which 
concentrates  the  individual  interests  of  all  in  one,  and 
models  society  upon  the  great  intellectual  system  of  har- 
mony which  regulates  the  machinery  of  the  'almighty 
whole. 

If  man  had  the  spirit  of  love,  he  would  require  no 
moral  teacher;  he  would  arrange  society  instantly  upon 
just  principles.  The  rich  man  would  say,  "  I  have  more 
than  enough :  I  will  give  the  residue  to  the  poor."  He 
would  also  discover  that  bis  claim  to  any  excess  of  pro- 
perty was  unjust ;  that  it  was  a  public  robbery :  he 
would  relinquish  his  claim  ;  nor  would  he  relax  his  acti- 
vity in  the  service  of  the  public :  love  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus.  It  is  for  want  of  love  that  man  is  not 
happy.  Love  is  the  best  of  all  legislators,  and  the  most 
just  of  all  judges,  if  you  give  him  supreme  authority  ; 
but  love  is  the  worst  of  all  legislators,'  and  the  worst  of 


all  judges,  if  you  give  him  only  partial  authority  ;  for, 
out  of  kindness  to  the  culprit  at  the  bar,  he  would  let 
loose  a  scoundrel  upon  society,  who  would  inflict  tenfold 
more  mischief  upon  other  men  than  the  executioner  would 
have  inflicted  upon  him.  It  is  the  universality  of  love 
alone  that  can  redeem  us,  and  that  can  only  be  created 
by  a  social  system,  in  which  individual  interests  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  universal. 

By  absorbing  individual  interests  in  the  universal,  we 
do  not  destroy  those  interests,  but  rather  enhance  them  ; 
and  so  also  in  our  system  of  unity,  in  opinion,  we  follow 
this  absorbing  non-deatructivc  system  :  we  destroy  no 
faith,  any  more  than  we  destroy  individual  interest  by  ft 
social  or  universal  system.  Some  there  are  who  would 
destroy  faith,  and  make  a  pure  blank  of  this  half  of 
Nature.  We  would  not.  ^^'e  defy  tlie  attempt  in 
ourselves,  and  we  may  safely  call  ourselves  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sandths of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  defy  it  for  them  for 
ever ;  but  tlieir  faiths  shall  be  gathered  into  one  ;  they 


will  be  glorified ;  they  will  be  beautified  ;  they  will  be 
reformed ;  they  will  be  socialized ;  and  the  spirit  of 
faith,  of  charity,  of  hope,  shall  fill  every  human  breast ; 
and  God  shall  be  adored,  not  in  formal  hypocritical  cere- 
monies, but  in  the  secret  experience  of  a  happy  and 
enlightened  mind— adored  as  the  living  God  throughout 
universal  nature,  and  not  as  a  lump  of  brutish  matter,  or 
a  collection  of  chaotic  and  unmeaning  circumstancee. 
Such  darkness  will  vanish  from  the  human  mind,  when 
unity  radiates  upon  it. 

Society  is  now  quickly  ripening  for  a  system  of  uni- 
versal pardon.  In  the  days  of  ignorance  and  imperfect 
civilization,  when  the  conduct  of  the  individual  was  less 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  magistrate  and  the  morjd 
control  of  public  opinion,  when  mere  change  of  resi- 
dence might  retrieve  a  lost  character,  and  no  informer 
ever  visit  tlie  spot  or  discover  the  residence  of  the  unre- 
pentant criminal ;  there  was  some  other  influence,  of  » 
more  watchful  and  all-searching  nature,  in  requisition, 
to  curb  the  excesses  of  passion  and  ignorance.  Such  an 
influence  was  found  in  the  all- prevailing  belief  of  the 
divine  tribunal,  before  which  every  individual  soul  would 
meet  an  arbitrary  verdict  of  innocence  or  guilt.  But 
now  the  universal, spirit  of  society  is  collecting  its  scat- 
tered members  together,  and  qualifying  itself  to  do  all 
this  work  of  judgment,  in  a  more  effectual  manner. 
Public  opinion  is  omnipresent ;  it  searches  out  the  sinner 
in  the  darkest  and  most  secret  lurking-places  of  iniquity ; 
it  follows  him  from  country  to  country  ;  it  haunts  him 
in  every  city  and  hamlet,  till  he  repents  at  last  of  the 
rashness  which  prompted  him  to  sin  against  a  judge  who 
is  omnipresent,  stern  in  justice,  and  will  by  no  means* 
clear  the  guilty.  The  power  of  this  influence  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  men  are  becoming  poliehed  in  proportion 
to  its  growth.  Hell-fire  is  now  of  no  use,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  believe  it  will  have  suffered  a  considerable 
diminution  in  its  temperature.  It  was  an  admirable 
substitute  for  public  opinion,  but  far  inferior  in  influence^ 
as  the  result  has  testified.  ;{ 

But,  says  the  pious  Christian,  will  a  murderer  ez^ 
the  same  blessed  regions  which  receive  the  hallowed  soul 
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•f  a  bdiever  in  Jesus  ?  Hypocrite !  art  not  thou  a  muT. 
derer,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  ?  Who  made  thee  one  tittle 
better  than  the  unfortunate  wretch  who  swings  on  the 
fallows  ?  Hast  thou  not  broken  the  whole  law  in  offend. 
il^  in  one  point  ?  Is  not  every  liar  to  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  ? — But  can  there  be  a  murderer  in  the  other 
fprld  ?  No ;  no  murderer  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
keaven.  Suppose  I  murder  a  fellow.creature,  and  am 
^•nged  for  the  offence,  and  appear  in  spirit  before  this 
local  tribunal  beyond  the  grave ;  tlie  judge  says  to  me, 
"  You  have  murdered  a  man."  I  deny  it.  The  judge 
Mys,  "  I  will  prove  it."  I  say,  "  Do  so."  He  calls  the 
individual  himself  as  a  witness.  I  immediately  reply, 
"  The  man  is  alive  and  well :  how  can  a  living  man  give 
evidence  against  me,  that  I  have  murdered  him?"— 
Verdict — Not  guilty.  If  it  be  replied,  I  had  murdered 
his  body  ;  I  answer,  "  They  murdered  my  body  in  re- 
torn  :  I  have  made  atonement."  Should  any  one  reply, 
"  This  is  giving  encouragement  to  crime,"  we  reply, 
"  Jack  Ketch  is  a  better  devil  than  the  devil  himself." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


ON  RELIGION. 

£•  liebt  die  Welt  da*  tirahlende  su  •cLmmtmn, 
(7nd  das  Erhabene  in  den  !>tarib  zu  nchn, 
Doch  ftirchte  nicht  es  globe  noch  Mrhone  Uerzea, 
Die  (iir  da*  hobe  Herrlichc  <nt|InheB. — ^killer. 
The  worM  cakes  a  delight  in  blarkening  and  vilifymg  lofty  and 
nblin*  MatiaMBts;  y«t,  m  apite  af  the  world,  ihare  an  a  few 
beticr-tuaed  souls,  that  glow  for  that  which  is  glorious  anddtviaa. 

Tbk  Alpine  Philosopher  takes  leave,  for  a  while,  from 
his  professional  doctrines,  to  communicate  to  his  readers 
the  stamina  of  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,  a  few 
days  ago.  The  subject  was  the  "  influence  of  religion  in 
the  progress  of  mankind;"  an  important  subject,  which 
seems  to  require  powers  and  sympathies  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  orator.  Yet,  mean  and  scanty  as  these 
powers  arc,  they  may  be  of  some  use  as  conductors  of 
that  magnetic  universal  fluid  that  streams  from  the  centre 
of  love;  their  use  may  be  likewise  increased  by  the  eoef' 
gies  and  sympathies  to  which  they  are  addressed.  Cer. 
tainly,  his  ideas  will  not  fail  of  being  misunderstood,  or 
even  perverted,  by  the  many.  Should  there,  however, 
be  a  single  soul  that  comprehends  them,  comprehcads 
them  not  as  a  science  is  generally  understood,  but  in  the 
way  that  light  is  understood  by  the  plants,  which  unfold 
the  germ  of  their  inward  life  to  the  mighty  creative 
power,  truly  the  Alpine  Philosopher  is  riclily  rewarded 
for  all  his  troubles.  J.  G,,  who  not  only  share*  with 
hkn  the  spiritual  sentiments,  but  soars  above  him  nearer 
to  the  centre,  must  of  course  understand  him.  But 
{here  are  still  human  beings  in  existence,  who,  he  hopes, 
will  not  misconstrue  this  doctrine.  The  Shep/teri,  of 
course,  being  a  universalist,  that  compreliends  in  his 
vast  bosom  any  thing  and  every  thing,  will  find  argument 
both  to  attack  and  to  defend  it,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  human  being  is  composed  of  three  elements :  two 
ishose  destination  is  to  act  as  instruments,  and  the  third 


as  principle.  The  one  element  is  the  human  body,  with 
all  its  solids  and  fluids,  organs,  and  faculties.  It  may  be 
named  the  natural  element.  The  second  element  is  that 
assemblage  of  judgment,  imagination,  memory,  common 
sense,  or  intelligence,  which  is  called  the  human  mind, 
and  should  be  called  the  spiritual  element.  The  third 
element  is  that  boruing  spark,  which  comes  from  the 
burning  centre  of  life,  and  gives  unity  and  direction  to 
the  two  former  elements,  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  centre.  This  is  called  the  will,  and  ought  to  be 
called  the^divine  principle.  If  we  consider  the  centre  to 
be  divine  love,  the  will  is  likewise  divine  love.  The 
human  being  in  whom  this  principle  imfolds  itself  is  a 
godlike  being.  The  destination  of  the  human  being,  as 
a  being  capahie  of  improving,  is  to  become  godlike ;  the 
whole  human  family,  in  its  highest  state  of  perfectibility, 
is  to  become  a  family  of  children  of  God.  In  this  sense 
the  whole'earth  will  be  transformed  to  a  new  earth,  and 
this  new  earth'will  be  an  earthly  paradise.  That  is  the 
beau.ideal,  which  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  past  ages 
represents  as  Uie  millenniuin.  If  we  consider  the  pro* 
greaa  in  the^  single  individual,  we  see  that  it  proceeds 
from  inward;  which  inward  is  not  moved  by  sponta* 
■eity,  but  by  a  higher  principle,  that  acts  in  a  similar 
way  that  the  light  acts  upon  the  plants,  or  the  solar  at> 
traction  upon  the  pUmets.  1  say  in  a  similar  wsy,  be. 
cause  divine  powers  cannot  be  equalled  with  phyriMi 
powers.  a 

In  £$ei  we  hare  the  aclfi^anaeioas  ttaaekmmtm  of  the 
divios  powsr,  bat  we  bave  but  a  limtod  typeto  rapresciU 
it.  And  as  die  type  is  not  the  plienotnenon  itself,  bat  aa 
analogy  to'tbe4|>henomenun,  and  this  analogy  is  but  iiu 
telligible^to  him  who  knows  the  phenomenon,  the  divine 
truth  can  only  be  made  evident  to  him  whose  eye  has 
already  receivetl  the  beams  of  the  divine  centre.  Now, 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  may  or  may  not  open 
hia  eysa  to  these  beanu.  In  a  stale  of  perfection,  the 
eentre  ia  us,  nMired  by  the  centre  without  vs,  would  sub> 
jcct  the  intelligence  to  the  divine  principle,  and  the 
natural  ekment  to  the  spiritual. 

In  the  state  of  imperfcetion,  however,  the  two  instru- 
ments attempt  to  elevate  tbemselTes  one  over  the  other, 
and  thus  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  divine  principles 
From  this'diaharorany  all  individual  sins  and  public  woes 
arc  Bowing.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  human  being,  as 
well  as  the' progress  of  the  whole  mankind,  is  only  po«» 
sible  through 'the  supreoiaey  which  the  di?ine  centre  oh* 
tains  over  the  two  clonents,  the  spiritual  and  tlie  natural. 

It  is  remarkable^that  the  systems  of  philosophy,  theo* 
logy,  and  politics,  correspond  to  the  three  elements  of 
man.  Spirituaiiam  and  materialism,  monotheism  at?d 
polytheism,  mensrchy  and  republic,  correspond  to  the 
two  subordinate  elemonts.  (hrist  is  the  type  of  the  cfi. 
vine  leve,  or  the  centre  of  universal  life.  Btrt  the  type 
has  been  CslsiAed  by  amalgamating  it  with  one  of  the  two 
subotdinale  elements. 

Yet  among  sll  these  theological,  philosophical,  and 
political  attempu,  there  has  always  been  a  call  f^om  the 
centre  without  to  tbe  contM  within ;  it  is  to  be  foimd  like 
the  light,  which  i«  kuevt  every  where,  and  under  all 
farms.      True  reltgiea  is  i»  every  body's  own  heart; 
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there  is  the  church  and  the  altar,  the  high- priest  and  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

Go  within  yourselves,  and  see  whether  there  is  any 
progress  in  you  and  out  of  you,  otherwise  than  by  the 
means  of  religion.  Yes,  the  spirit  of  love,  that  moves 
from  within,  to  find  that  sympathetic  being  that  answers 
to  our  own  sympathies,  that  spirit  which  bids  tho  lover 
give  himself  up  entirely  to  his  love,  and  thus  prepares 
the  rings  for  the  great  chain  of  progress,  the  love  which 
inspires  the  artist  to  animate  the  marble  block,  that  is, 
rehgion.  THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  PRESS  AND  ITS  CORRUPTION. 

Of  the  corruption  of  the  press  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
is  a  prevailing  disease;  the  offspring  of  original  sin, 
which  we  all  have  inherited  from  our  grandmother  Eve, 
and  her  intellectual  apple.  It  attaches  itself  to  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  of  our  literary  productions ;  to  all  works 
of  opinion,  which  address  themselves  to  the  party  spirit 
in  politics  or  religion;  to  reviews,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, and  newspapers,  from  the  Cotirt  Journal  down  to 
the  lowest  and  most  ephemeral  of  the  Unstamped. 

But  what  is  this  corruption  }  for  we  mean  to  say  a 
little  in  praise  of  it.  Why,  it  is  in  one  respect  only  a 
suhserviency  to  the  opinions  and  prepossessions,  and  pe- 
culiar dogmas,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  public ;  a 
sort  of  representative  character,  which  the  editor  assumes, 
in  order  to  identify  himself  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  party  which  countenances  him  with  its  patronage. 
Sincerity  on  the  part  of  an  editor  of  a  public  newspaper 
is  not  what  the  public  have  any  particular  interest  in  pro- 
moting. An  editor  is  merely  an  individual;  he  is  sub- 
ject to  changes  of  opinion  from  various  circumstances. 
He  has  his  likings  and  dislikings ;  his  personal  antipa- 
thies and  private  feuds.  He  is  a  creature  of  caprice  and 
imperfection  (as  every  individual  is,  less  or  more),  and 
the  public  have  no  general  interest  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  whims,  or  the  amicable  settlement  of  any  of  his  dis- 
putations. In  as  far  as  respects  these  particidars,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  him  under  a  power- 
ful check,  and  universalizing  his  character  by  destroying 
his  individuality. 

This  counter-check  upon  the  editorial  character,  by  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  gives  a  peculiar  and  very  in- 
teresting feature  to  the  anonymous  conductors  of  a  public 
newspaper.  Their  personal  responsibility  is  destroyed ; 
the  paper  alone,  the  inanimate  and  insensate  paper,  is 
accountable  for  all  the  vices  which  its  invisible  and  un- 
known authors  have  committed  by  its  instrumentality. 
And  these  errors  are  the  more  easily  corrected,  that  no 
individual  has  personally  to  answer  for  their  commission. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  an  acknowledgement  behind  the 
curtain ;  to  make  a  full  confession  in  secret  of  all  our 
peccadilloes ;  but  it  requires  a  thief's  forehead  to  do  the 
same  in  public,  and  meet  the  appalling  verdict  of  the 
human  countenance.  For  this  simple  reason  a  newspaper 
is  not  so  dogged,  so  irrationally  obstinate  and  consistent, 
as  an  avowed  author,  who,  having  made  one  egregious 
blunder  in  early  life,  will  not  unfrequently  commit  a 
thousand  more,  to  give  some  plausibility  to  his  former 


undigested  notions,  and  preserve  what  the  world  now  so 
very  highly  appreciates — hh  consistency.     A  newspaper 
has  no  consistency,  except  that  of  mere  tendency  either 
to  stand  still,  to  retrogress,  or  progress  ;  and  it  regulates 
its  zeal,  and  the  amount  of  its  principle,  entirely  by  the 
pulse  of  public  feeling  in  that  class  of  society  by  whom 
it  is  established.     This  is  more  than  an  individual  could 
do  without  encircling  his  character  with  a  halo  of  univer- 
sal reproach,  and  thus  destroying  his  authority  and  ability 
to  lead  and  instruct  the  public  mind.  This  is  the  pit  into 
which  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  fell;  he  abandoned  the  edito- 
rial character  ;  clothed  himself  with  the  most  unblushing 
egotism,  and  always  spoke  in  the  singular  number;  conse- 
quently, every  word  which  the  Register  contained  be- 
came more  identified  with  Cobbett  himself  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  adopted  the  editorial  system  of  incognito, 
which  always  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  regarded  by 
the  public  as  the  production  of  more  than  one  individual. 
There  is  not  more  inconsistency  in  the  writings  of  Cob- 
bett than  is  to  be  found  in   the  columns  of  any  po- 
litical newspaper  during  the  last  thirty  years.     But  the 
inconsistency  of  a  paper  is  much  less  injurious  to  its  re- 
putation than  the  inconsistency  of  an  individual ;  for  the 
paper  may  have  changed  its  proprietors  and  its  editors, 
whereas  the  individual  is  still  the  same.     Had  Cobbett 
written  anonymously,  as  a  political  commentator  on  pass- 
ing events,  and  merely  appended  his  name  to  his  more 
classical  and  standard  productions,  his  respectability  and 
authority  would  have  been  more  universally  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  security  which  it  gives  to  every  species  of  public 
calumny  is  generally  alleged  as  one  of  the  principal  de- 
fects  of  the  public  press.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  evil  to 
those  who  have  their  feet  scalded  by  it ;  but  if  men  are 
ambitious  of  high  and  honourable  places  of  authority  ; 
of  being  exalted  on  platforms,  hustings,  benches,  wool- 
sacks, and  other  conspicuous  places,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  such  characters  be  so  thoroughly  armed  with  honesty, 
with  good  public  and  private  characters,  as  to  stand  the 
test  of  evfery  species  of  abuse.  Slander  is  an  evil  when 
the  motive  is  bad,  and  the  consequences  are  subversive  of 
public  morals ;  but  slander  is  not  generally  an  evil ;  it 
is  only  disagreeable  to  the  individual  who  is  kept  in  check 
by  this  moral  schoolmaster,  and  very  often  saved  from  an 
ignominious  death,  or  some  judicial  punishment  equally 
to  be  dreaded,  by  the  fear  in  which  this  double-tongued 
demon  has  perpetually  enthralled  him.  The  slander  of 
the  public  press  is  the  terror  of  every  public  character ; 
and  so  far  are  we  from  wishing  to  suppress  this  evil  by 
any  legislative  or  moral  power,  that  we  fervently  hope 
that  the  corruption  may  increase  more  and  more  till  all 
but  men  of  genuine  and  unblemished  reputation  be 
deterred  from  accepting  any  public  office.  The  slander 
of  the  press  is  the  besom  of  reformation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  species  of  corruption  in  the 
public  press  which  we  should  like  to  see  removed ;  but 
that  species  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  ima- 
gine to  be  the  most  influential,  namely,  the  government 
money  and  patronage,  is  the  least  of  the  number.  This 
is  an  evil  which  will  speedily  cure  itself.  Indeed  the  pub- 
lic press  is  pretty  well  convinced  now,  that  the  govern- 
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ment  patronage  is  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  An 
opposition  paper  generally  succeeds  better  than  one  which 
is  under  the  wing  of  the  minister.  The  public  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  servility  of  a  ministerial  organ^  and  very 
speedily  fly  to  that  which  is  unfettered,  and  free  to  lavish 
its  abuse  upon  all  men  in  authority.  The  greatest  cor- 
ruption of  the  press  consists  in  the  monopoly  of  capital, 
and  the  stamp-duty,  which  confine  the  management  to 
men  of  wealth  and  power,  who  only  speak  the  feelings  of 
their  own  class,  and  do  not  identify  themselves  with  the 
people.  Observe  the  coldness  of  all  the  stamped  papers 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty.  Even  the  Dispatch, 
with  all  its  boasted  liberality,  only  pleases  the  people 
where  it  knows  it  can  do  so  with  safety  to  itself,  and  with- 
out any  probability  of  accomplishing  its  ultra- Radicalism; 
and  the  True  Sun  knows  that  it  can  lose  nothing  by  the 
destruction  of  monopoly.  The  greatest  defect  in  the 
press  is,  that  it  is  a  trade,  and  will  do  any  thing  for  monej, 
either  puff  a  poisonous  medicine  till  it  has  created  a 
plague  in  the  country,  or  bury  an  honest  man  in  oblivion 
and  infamy,  because  its  readers  are  prepossessed  against 
him,  or  he  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  an  apology.  AVhen  Mr. 
Owen  was  a  ricli  man,  the  bulk  of  the  London  press  was 
in  his  favour  ;  their  columns  were  filled  with  his  produc- 
tions as  with  a  parliamentary  report,  or  some  ministerial 
document.  Not  that  he  bribed  those  papers ;  but  he 
purchased  them  in  cart-loads  to  distribute  in  the  country. 
Now  that  Mr.  Owen  has  spent  his  property  in  diffusing 
his  principles,  even  the  Sun,  his  old  patron  and  stanch 
supporter,  scarcely  ever  mentions  his  name.  Cobbett 
would  never  take  a  bribe ;  but  we  know  a  Tory  who  per- 
suaded him  (after  refusing  a  pecuniary  bribe)  by  pur- 
chasing fifteen  hundred  of  the  Register.  This  number 
of  the  Register,  in  which  was  an  article  in  favour  of  the 
West  India  planters  and  the  slave-trade,  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  pro<luction  of  Cobbett  which  the  Tories  zealously 
circulated  since  he  shone  forth  as  the  champion  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  There  are  many  ways  of  being  independent 
and  mercenary  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  men  do  not 
understand  our  universalism  in  profitless  theory,  they 
practise  it  very  dexterously  when  they  find  it  beneficial 
to  their  pockets. 

We  have  a  few  more  observations  to  make  on  this 
subject. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — The  following  lines  are  from  an  unpublished 
narrative  of  travels  in  Germany.  If  you  join  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  they  tend  to  induce  the  habit  of  thinking 
out  of  the  trammels  of  creeds  and  prejudices,  I  should  be 
well  pleased  to  see  them  in  your  very  important  columns. 
A  COTUSONA. 

And  here  the  question  presses.  What  is  truth  ? 
'Tis  not  the  same,  as  seen  by  age  and  youth  ; 
Else,  inexperience  would  experience  be, 
And  length  of  life  have  no  utility. 
Truth  by  experience  only  can  l)c  shown  ; 
Till  it  be  felt,  it  never  can  be  known  ; 
'Tis  thickly  clothetl ;  the  deeply-folded  dreM 
Upon  the  inexperienced  optics  press. 
And  hide  the  fair  proportions  of  the  frame 
In  which  reside  the  beauties  of  the  same. 


The  naked  truth  but  rarely  meets  the  view ; 
The  vulgar  take  the  obvious  for  the  true. 
And  hence  their  ignorance  of  every  kind. 
Their  very  gross  stupidity  of  mind. 
Oft  but  the  wrapper  of  fair  truth  we  scan, 
And  judge  that  we  have  views  of  Nature's  plan  ; 
On  which  we  argue  with  our  utmost  force. 
And  think  our  neighbour  must  accede  of  course  ; 
This,  too,  from  one-side  glances  of  some  folds 
Of  Truth's  rough  outer  garment :  he  beholds 
Another  set  of  foldings ;  calls  them  truth  ; 
And  claims  our  credence  to  his  view,  forsooth  ! 
Thus,  then,  in  warm  discussions  we  engage. 
And  war,  to  press  our  separate  notions,  wage. 
What  is  but  part,  we  fancy  is  the  whole ; 
That  dress  is  man  ;  that  body  is  the  soul ; 
Hence  draw  we  false  conclusions  from  the  thing, 
And  on  our  careless  minds  gross  darkness  bring. 

Imagine  now  a  statue,  and,  around, 
A  hundred  artists  occupy  tlie  ground  ; 
Each  takes  a  drawing  with  the  utmost  care. 
In  just  proportions,  lights  and  shadows  fair  ; 
Compare  these  pictures  :  every  one  is  true. 
But  none  alike :  each  is  a  different  view. 
So  in  religious  creeds ;  each  view  of  Truth 
Is  drawn  from  one  position  ;  which  the  youth 
And  the  unthinking,  fancy  is  alone 
The  way  in  which  the  truth  can  e'er  be  known. 

Innumerous  statements  may  of  things  be  made. 
Which,  in  some  sense,  are  true;  the  light  and  shade 
In  which  they're  thrown  may  give  opposing  hues, 
And  make  harmonious  seem  discordant  views. 
Yet  those  who  inly  think,  will  often  see 
How  opposite  appearances  agree. 
Truth  is  like  a  nut ;  the  obvious  is  the  husk. 
Seen  just  as  clear  as  prospects  are  at  dusk  ; 
Truth,  deeper,  is  the  shell,  by  peeling  found  ; 
Not  had  without  some  labour,  thought  profound  ; 
But  real  inward  truth  is  not  attain'd 
Till  broken  is  the  shell — the  kernel  gain'd; 
And  this  requires  great  force  ;  that,  study  deep, 
Long  contemplation,  e'er  pure  truth  we  reap. 
From  close  investigation,  we  shall  prove 
The  real  inward  heart  of  truth  is  love. 
Truth  in  innumerable  forms  appears. 
Because  encase<l  by  human  loves  and  fears. 
The  highest  truth  is  Goil's  own  love,  in  act ; 
This  is  the  only  real  truth,  in  fact. 
The  love  of  Gotl  and  neighbour  will  dispose 
The  mind  to  see  this  truth,  and  will  disclose 
The  derivations  which  from  this  are  msde, 
And  show  how  light  is  cover'd  with  the  shade, 
Or  truth  by  error  sheathe*!,  to  veil  its  light 
From  dazzling  and  destroying  human  sight. 
This  sheathing  is  derived  from  selfish  loves  ; 
Thus  dark  apparent  truth  it  only  proves. 
Self  forms  a  mist,  through  which  the  truth  is  seen 
More  or  less  clear,  as  thin  or  thick  the  screen. 
All  the  obscurities  to  self  belong. 
And  darkness  deepens  as  self-love  grows  strong. 
The  only  mode  by  which  we  can  obtain 
A  glimpse  of  truth,  is  selfhood  to  restrain, 
And  make  it  serve  in  aid  of  public  good  : 
In  no  way  else  can  truth  be  understood. 
Try,  if  you  please,  a  thousand  different  ways 
Of  seeking  truth,  while  self  its  rule  displays. 
And  you'll  be  surely  foil'd  ;  nor  ever  find 
One  ray  of  light  to  guide  the  erring  mind. 
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Ponder  this  subject  deeply ;  weigh  this  view. 

And  then,  perhaps,  you'll  own  it  may  be  true. 

Reject  it  not  because  'tis  new  or  strange ; 

Look  well  around  it,  take  an  ample  range. 

Its  every  bearing  view,  on  every  side ; 

Relax  not,  for  the  question  is  as  wide 

As  is  creation  ;  every  object  bears 

Or  more  or  less  upon  it.     Whoso  dares 

To  think  profoundly,  from  the  trammels  free 

Of  creeds  or  prejudice,  may  clearly  see 

The  soundness  of  this  statement,  and  may  know. 

From  feeling,  what  I  herein  aim  to  show. 

'Tis  often  difficult  to  well  connect. 
In  common  things,  the  cause  with  its  effect ; 
Need  we  then  wonder  that  the  mental  eye. 
When  into  things  of  spirit  it  would  pry. 
Should  not  see  clearly  all  the  various  links 
Of  Heaven's  external  chain ;  whoever  thinks 
With  deep  humility,  and  ardent  love 
Of  truth  itself,  will  draw  light  from  above. 
Truth  to  the  humble  only  can  descend  ; 
Pride's  every  motion  must  to  blindness  tend. 
Because  it  seeks  from  self  what  self  ne'er  can 
Impart,  to  light  the  steps  of  erring  man. 
Self  gropes,  is  ever  feeble  and  benighted. 
Except  when  led  by  Heaven's  strong  powers,  and 
lighted. 


GYPSIES. 
As  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  present  state  and  manners 
of  the  Gypsies  are  pretty  generally  entertained,  it  may  not 
be  improper  or  useless  to  endeavour,  in  this  place,  as  far 
as  truth  will  warrant,  to  lessen  the  prejudices  which  exist 
against  them.  Though  they  have  almost  always  been 
considered  and  described  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
have  generally  been  treated  in  all  countries  as  such,  the 
imputation  rarely  seems  to  rest  upon  proof.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  who  have  so  described  tliem,  have  mostly  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  taken  their  character  on  hearsay ; 
while  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  really  knowing 
them,  have  generally  affirmed  that  they  have  not  found 
them  to  be  such. 

Pasquier,  in  his  "  Rech^ches  de  la  France,"  gives  an 
account  of  their  appearing  in  considerable  numbers  in 
that  country  in  the  year  1427,  copied  from  an  old  book 
written  by  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  Paris.  The  description 
in  many  respects  seems  correct ;  but  the  accounts  which 
he  says  they  gave  of  themselves,  if  they  were  Gypsies, 
were  evidently  meant  to  deceive  those  of  whom  they  were 
afraid.  He  says,  "they  were  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable-looking  people  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
France ;  yet  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  and  seeming 
ignorance,  they  had  women  among  them  who,  by  looking 
into  people's  hands,  told  their  fortunes.  And  what  was 
worse,  tliey  picked  people's  pockets  of  their  money,  and 
got  it  into  their  own,  through  telling  these  things  by  art, 
magic,  &c."  He  afterwards  adds,  "  though  this  was  the 
common  report,  1  never  lost  a  farthing  by  them,  though 
I  was  with  them  several  times."  Pasquier  afterwards 
says  of  his  own  knowledge — that  the  Gypsies  had  been 
wandering  up  and  down,  under  the  eye,  and  with  the 
knowledge,  of  the  magistrates,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  At  length,  in  1561,  an  edict  was  issued,  banish, 
mg  them  out  of  that  country.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
numerous  m  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  where  they  found  shel- 
ter m  the  forests  in  spite  of  edicts  and  orders  of  council. 

Twiss  describes  them  as  being  in  great  numbers  in 
Spain,  particularly  Murcia,  Cordova,  &c.  "  Their  lan- 
guage," he  says,  "which  is  pecuUar  to  themselves,  is 


everywhere  so  similar,  that  they  are  undoubtedly  tJii 
derived  from  the  same  source.  They  began  to  appear  ii^,  * 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  Egyptians  and  Etliiopians.  It  is  supposed  tliat 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  thousand  of  them  in  Spain ; 
great  numbers  of  them  are  innkeepers  in  villages ;  they 
are  every  where  fortune-tellers.  *•  «  *  *  "Most  of 
them  have  a  smattering  of  physic  and  surgery,  and  are 
skilful  in  tricks  performetl  by  sleight  of  hand."  In  re- 
futation of  the  diarge  of  their  being  thieves,  he  says,  "  1 
have  lodged  many  times  in  their  houses,  and  never  missed 
the  most  trifling  thing,  though  I  have  left  my  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  and  linen,  at  their  mercy." 

Swinburne  says,  that  they  swarm  in  the  province  of 
Grenada.  All  the  Gypsies  that  he  conversed  with  as- 
sured him  that  they  were  sound  Catholics ;  but  they  were 
not  generally  esteemed  suck.  In  Calabria  he  found  great 
numbers :  he  says  of  tliera,  that  they  only  contract  mar- 
riages among  themselves ;  that  they  support  life  by  profits 
of  handicrafts  ;  but  more  by  swapping  asses  and  horses. 
That  they  generally  work  in  iron,  and  make  trivets,  knit- 
ting-needles, bodkins,  and  such  trifles ;  that  their  religion 
is  locked  up  in  theJr  own  bosoms ;  that  they  seem  to  have 
no  great  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  are  supposed 
to  bielieve  in  Christ ;  that  if  the  priests  start  any  objec- 
tion respecting  marrying,  christening,  &c.,  they  manage 
the  matter  in  their  own  way,  witliout  giving  them  any 
farther  trouble.  In  1560  they  were  banished  ;  and  again 
in  1569  and  1683,  but  with  little  effect. 

Grillmann  describes  them  as  being  found  in  all  parts  of 
Italy ;  being  most  numerous  in  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  there  being  the  most  superstition,  and  the  worst 
police.  A  general  law  throughout  Italy  forbad  them  re- 
maining more  than  two  nights  in  a  place.  This  was 
found  to  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  them,  though  it 
proved  considerably  so  to  the  stationary  inhabitants.  He 
asserts,  that  the  Gypsies  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Courland ;  that  they 
are  found  in  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  and  that  in  Hungary 
there  are  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  of  thorn.  Cantemar 
says,  that  they  are  dispersed  all  over  Moldavia,  where 
every  baron  has  several  families  of  them.  In  Wallachia 
and  the  Sclavonian  mountains  they  are  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  in  Bessarabia,  Tartary,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Romania;  and  that  in  Constantinople  tliey  greatly  abound. 
They  are  spread  throughout  Russia  in  great  abundance. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  they  are  very  numerous.  Grill- 
mann supposes  that,  on  a  moderate  computation,  the 
number  of  Gypsies  in  Europe  and  Asia  may  be  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand.  The  probability  is,  that  this  is 
very  greatly  under  the  mark.  In  "  An  account  of  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia,"  lately  published  by  William 
Wilkinson,  late  British  consul  to  those  two  principalities, 
it  is  stated,  that  there  are  in  them  alone,  at  this  day,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Gypsies. 

When  Gypsies  originally  arrived  in  England  is  very 
uncertain.  They  are  first  noticed  in  our  laws,  by  several 
statutes  against  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
which  they  are  described  as  "  an  outlandish  people,  call- 
ing themselves  Egyptians  ;  who  do  not  profess  any  craft 
or  trade,  but  go  about  in  great  numbers,  from  place  to 
place,  using  insidious  and  underhand  means  to  impose  on 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  making  them  believe  that  they 
understand  the  art  of  foretelling  men  and  women  their 
good  and  evil  fortune,  by  looking  into  their  hands, 
whereby  they  defraud  people  of  their  money."  It  then 
proceeds  to  lay  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds  on  any  one  im- 
porting any  such  Egyptian.  During  the  same  reign 
numbers  of  them  were  shipped  at  the  public  expense  to 
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Prance.  They  were  calculated  then  to  amount  to  ten 
thousand  in  England.  Repeated  statutes  have  since  been 
passed  against  them,  but  with  little  effect.  In  Scotland 
they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous.  In  al- 
most all  countries  in  Europe  severe  enactments  against 
tliem  have,  at  different  times,  been  passed ;  such  enacts 
ments,  have,  however,  in  no  instance  been  attended  with 
the  desired  effect.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for  :  in 
the  first  place,  they  were  not  possessed,  like  the  Jews,  of 
property  to  repay  their  persecutors  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  prosecution.  They  had  no  natural  home  to 
which  any  country  ha<l  a  right  to  send  them  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  their  habits  of  life  Avere  such,  as  to  enable  them 
almost  to  set  at  defiance  all  such  efforts  to  expel  them. 
No  part  of  the  country  was  too  desolate  for  them  toexiat, 
or  even  enjoy  themf>eive«  in  ;  and  in  those  days  raeh 
desolate  parts  were  to  be  met  with  abundantly  in  every 
country.  Hence  it  has  been,  that  all  attempts  to  expel 
them  have  always  proved  abortive. 

From  the  knowledge  which  they  seem  all  to  have  po«- 
sessed  of  every  region  in  which  they  have  been  first 
noticed,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been,  at  that 
time,  long  resident  there.  They  were  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  languages  of  each  nation,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  well  apprized  of  the  several  failings  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  ha«!  the  aagacity  io  diticern,  and  the 
ingenuity  to  take  advantage  of,  their  several  weaknesses. 
They  had  likewise  taken  up  the  practice  of  such  trades  M 
vrr-  "  '•■■itcd  to  their  own  habits,  and  likely  at  the  s«mc 
t  ord  tiiem  a  livelihoo<l  in  their  adoptetl  country. 

'i  ..^,..  i^i  evidently  prove  that  their  residence  in  the 

different  parts  of  Europe  must  have  been  many  ages  prior 
to  any  account  of  them  which  has  reached  us. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  surmise  of  their 
origin  being  difflM-ent  to  what  they  themvelves  assert  it  to 
have  been,  vi;;.  Egyptian,  but  one,  and  that  aeems  only 
to  have  been  taken  up  on  the  ground  of  some  similarity 
of  language  :  that  one  is,  that  they  are  of  the  lowest  caste 
of  Hindoos  from  the  East.  This  Himilarity  of  language 
dk>es  not  militate  against  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Kgyptians,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  languages, 
viz.  the  Egyptian  and  Hindoo,  may  have  sprung  from 
tha  same  root.  This  siin]>o*ition,  as  being  the  only  one 
at  variance  with  that  which  I  have  adopted,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine ;  especially  as  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
most  late  writcru  on  the  subject.  On  this  supposition,  a 
miraculous  interference  has  never  been  pretended;  it 
mu!^t  therefore  rest  on  its  natural  grounds,  and  on  them, 
I  think,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  impossible. 

The  <  Jyjisies  have,  by  the  above-mentionefl  writers, 
been  supposed  to  have  been  iVsiu/ro^  ilriven  to  forsake 
their  native  country  by  the  cruelties  of  Timour  Beg,  in 
the  years  lios.u.  Tno  affinity  of  the  two  languages  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  this  opinion  issupporteil.  The 
only  evidences  of  this  which  have  been  adducetl  are  a  list 
of  a  few  words  which  sound  something  alike  in  both 
*  No  single  according  sentence  has  yet,  I  bc- 

I  r  been  pfo<luce<l.     Now  it  is  evident  from  the 

(iy|v  (>  being  still  the  same  with  them  in  all 

couiii  it  has  not  changed,  nor  is  it  probable  that 

the  liiiKlostanee  has  been  materially  altere<l ;  if  so.  the 
Soudras  and  the  Oypsies  could  understand  each  other ; 
but  it  has  never  been  asserted  that  they  do.  It  is  by  no 
means  ijnprobable,  however,  as  before  noted,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  the  CV. :  '  -  » -= --  from  Egypt,  the  two 
languages  may  have  'lo  same  root. 

Against  the  Gyp.-^.t.  l^^.i.t,  >>.-,.dra«,  or  any  caste  of 
Hindoos,  the  following  reaaons  may  be  urged  as  conclu- 
sive : — It  is  well  known  that  th£  Soudras  are,  and  always 
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were^  among  the  most  abject  of  the  human  race.  Op. 
pressed  and  spiritless,  held  in  abhorrence,  and  treated 
with  contempt  by  all  the  other  castes  of  their  countrymen, 
their  touch,  and  even  presence,  being  considered  as  con- 
taminating. Now,  though  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
people  as  this  might  be  roused  by  oppression  to  resistance, 
and,  if  successful,  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  their  op- 
pressors ;  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  be  the  first 
to  fear  or  to  flee  a  revolutionary  conqueror.  No  change 
could  render  their  condition  more  intolerable :  any  change 
might  make  it  better.  In  all  probability,  they  would  be 
the  first  and  the  loudest  in  lauding  a  successful  adven- 
turer, and  the  last  to  flee  from  him,  especially  to  seek  re- 
fuge they  knew  not  where,  and  from  they  knew  not  what. 

Suppose,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that  tens,  if  not 
hundretls  of  thousands,  of  these  poor  wretches  had  de- 
termined to  fly  from  their  native  country,  and  men, 
wonten,  and  children,  all  born  slaves,  had  been  suffered 
to  depart,  whither  were  they  to  go?  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  could  know  of  any  country  beyond  their  own; 
much  less  could  they  know  the  way  to  Europe  ;  and  yet 
tliey  must  all  have  immediately  combined  in  one  syste- 
matic plan  of  operations,  to  emigrate  to  that  distant  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  But  suppose  this  all  done  ;  they  must, 
at  any  rate,  have  to  travel  through  Persia,  Arnhn  «nd 
Egypt,  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  Suppose  that  six 
or  dght  hundred  thousand  half- naked  defenceless  wretches 
eouhi  have  been  sufTered  to  cross  these  extensive  and 
populous  countries,  how  were  they  tobesnbMstrd  on  their 
way.*  No  country,  un prepare  I  for  their  reception, 
could,  if  inclined,  provision  them.  But  «uppt>»e  that  they 
had,  by  some  means  or  other,  reached  the  shnrrs  of  the 
Mediterranean,  what  possible  inducement  could  they  have 
for  crossing  it  ?  They  could  know  nothing  of  countries 
lying  beyond  it.  If,  however,  they  were  resolved  on  Ae 
experiment,  where  were  the  ships  }  Hundretls,  solely 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  would  have  been  necessary. 
if  they  hsd,  by  any  imaginable  mean«.  got  to  Europe, 
they  must  all  have  then  agreed  to  divide,  each  party  hav- 
ing their  own  station  appointed  them,  and  each'psrtv 
must  travel  to  their  respective  countries,  even  to  the  uu 
most  peninsular  point  of  Europe;  and  all  this  without 
any  of  them  knowing  the  language  of  any  one  of  the  very 
oomeroas  countries  through  which  they  had  to  emi[rr<ite. 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  civc  (Un*«  really 
appear  too  absurd  to  be  sincerely  entertained.     The  ob- 
jections, however,  against  it,  are  far   from  being  yet  all 
stated.    The  manners  and  the  customs  of  the  two  people 
were,  from  the  first,  as  dissimilar  as  light  aad  darkness. 
The  Soudras  are  the  most   ■>'>^'>--'  of  the   human   race, 
cringing  before  all  other  mi  iires  of  an  inferior 

uaturc;  submitting  without  :l.  .  ........  or  even  complain. 

ing,  to  the  vilest  offices  and  the  tnust  tyrannical  treatment- 
The  (iypsies,  on  tl)c  contrary,  from  the  first  accounts  of 
them  which  have  reached  us,  being  soon  after  the  time  of 
Timour  Beg,  have  l)een  distinguisKed  by  a  most  uncon- 
conquerable  spirit  of  independence,  and  an  untameablc 
love  of  liberty.  This  spirit  has  never  been  conquered, 
this  love  has  never  forsaken  them  !  The  Soudras  were  as 
ignorant  as  they  were  abjecu  The  Gyjisies  have  alwavis 
been  distinguished  for  ingenuity,  a  knowledge  of  tne 
world  and  of  human  nature,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
take  advantages  of  circumstances,  and  to  profit  by  the 
weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  others. 

The  ideas  of  the  Soudras  on  religious  subjects  would  be 
the  most  gross  that  could  be  conceived.  Those  of  the 
Gypsies  are  the  most  simple :  they  have  do  idols,  no  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  nor  any  superstitious  notions  or  ob- 
servances.    This  circumstance  (miraculous  interventj^ 
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out  of  the  question)  must  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
Gypsies  being  originally  Hindoos.  The  multiplicity  of 
the  gods  of  the  latter  people  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  com- 
parison greater  than  those  of  any  other ;  yet  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  most  ignorant  of  these  superstitious 
idolaters  leave  their  own  country  together,  they  separate 
into  distinct  clans,  all  carrying  their  household  gods  with 
them,  and  disperse  into  diverse  countries,  never  seeing 
each  other  more ;  yet  every  clan,  as  by  common  consent, 
casting  away  from  them  their  gods,  their  superstitious  ob- 
servances, their  idolatrous  worship,  and  all  of  them 
becoming,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  free,  not  only  from 
their  own  forms  of  religious  worship,  but  from  all  forms 
whatever.  This  does  seem  to  be  utterly  impossible ! 
This  freedom  from  idolatrous  worship  is  indeed  of  itself 
a  circumstance  so  totally  contrary  to  all  that  experience 
has  shown  us  of  human  nature  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  nothing  less  than  miraculous  interposition 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  On  the  supposition,  then, 
and  on  that  alone,  of  the  Gypsies  being  the  descendants 
of  the  dispersed  Egyptians,  can  thesedifficulties  be  gotover. 

We  know  that  the  Jews  coming  from  a  neighbouring 
country  to  Egypt,  have  continued  to  this  day  a  distinct, 
though  dispersed  people.  Supposing,  then,  a  divine  in- 
terjjosition,  there  are  no  difficulties  attaching  to  the  state 
of  one  people  more  than  to  that  of  the  others. 

Of  ths  works  of  that  long-lost  people,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  more  they  become  known,  the  more 
astonishing  and  interesting  do  they  appear  to  be.  Most 
awful  and  impressive  is  the  lesson,  which,  under  any  view 
of  them,  they  afford  to  this  generation  ;  but  how  exceed- 
ingly would  the  awfulness  and  impressiveness  of  that 
lesson  be  increased,  should  it  appear  that  the  houseless, 
friendless,  despised,  and  persecuted  Gypsies,  who  liave  for 
ages  lived  and  been  held  amongst  us  in  contempt,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  very  people  by  whom  those  mighty 
works,  at  which  we  are  so  astonished,  were  formed  !  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  all  these  discoveries  had  been 
permitted  to  be  made,  and  this  attention  to  be  excited  at 
this  time,  to  increase  the  interest  which  this  people  now 
claim.  They  have  hitherto  excited  little  curiosity,  yet 
they  have  always  asserted  that  the  land  which  contains 
these  stupendous  works,  was  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
In  making  this  assertion  they  could  not  be  actuated  by 
any  self-interested  or  improper  motive.  They  knew  no- 
thing but  the  name  of  the  country  which  they  claimed  as 
their  own.  If  that  claim  conferred  any  thing  upon  them, 
it  was  only  additional  contempt. — Parallel  Miracles. 

COMMON  GOOD. 
Common  good  is  a  divine  in-birth,  or  a  god-begotten  qua- 
lity, taking  the  word  God  in  its  best  acceptation. 

Man  under  his  first  birth  cannot  bear  and  bring  forth 
the  common  good. 

Man,  as  mind,  under  the  second  birth,  being  born  of 
the  unborn,  is  then  in  a  state  to  bear  and  bring  forth  the 
common-good  quality. 

Man,  as  mind,  under  his  second  birth,  holds  a  primary 
relatiorsliip  with  unity,  a  relationship  of  quality. 

Man,  under  his  first  birth,  holds  a  secondary  relation- 
ship with  unity,  a  relationship  of  quantity. 

The  secondary  man  not  being  under  the  primary  rela- 
tionship, tries  to  improve  himself  scientifically,  by  scien- 
tific institutions  and  mixed  experiences. 

Whatever  the  secondary  man  does  scientifically  by 
scientific  institutions,  only  ends  in  secondary  conse- 
quences, in  quantitative  results  or  mixed  experiences. 

A  second-rate  workman  only  can  by  his  materials 
bring  forth  second-rate  work;  a  work  of  quantity,  or  a 
work  in  which  qr.antity  rules. 


A  first-rate  workman  can  and  will  with  his  materials 
bring  forth  a  first-rate  work;  a  work  of  quality,  or  a  work 
in  which  quality  will  dominate. 

Man,  as  mind,  to  be  a  first-rate  workman,  must  be 
born  of  the  unborn,  born  qualitative,  so  that  he  may 
co-operate  with  unity,  till  he  bears  and  brings  forth  com- 
mon good,  as  the  divine  in-birth,  or  quality. 

A  change  from  the  outward  primary  birth,  to  the  in- 
ward secondary  birth,  should  be  looked  for  with  earnest., 
ness. 

Outward  things  must  give  way  with  the  old  outward 
life,  that  the  inward  qualities  may  come  forth  with  the 
new  inward  life,  as  divine  consequences. 

The  old  outward  life,  acting  with  outward  thingt, 
must  necessarily  bring  forth  outward  consequences;  it 
cannot  bear  inward  consequences  or  unmixed  experiences. 

The  new  inward  life,  co-acting  with  unity,  must 
necessarily  bear  and  bring  forth  inner  qualities,  as  inner 
consequences  ;  it  cannot  bear  and  bring  forth  outer  quali- 
ties, as  outer  consequences. 

Man's  primary  relationship  with  unity  is  co-active, 
simple,  and  inward ;  and  his  secondary  relationship  with 
unity  is  re-active,  compound,  or  outward ;  by  the  first 
relationship  he  bears  and  brings  in  the  inner  co-active 
qualities  ;  and  by  the  secondary  relationship  he  bears  and 
brings  forth  the  outer  qualities,  or  re-active  objects. 

Within  man  are  co-active  qualities  or  agencies ;  with- 
out man  are  re-active  quantities  or  objects. 

As  soon  as  man's  co-active  qualities  or  agencies  within 
lum  are  doubled,  and  ranked  in  a  primary  relationship 
with  unity,  the  re-active  quantities  or  objects,  which  are 
of  a  secondary  relationship,  and  about  him,  do  not  over- 
bear, but  sustain,  their  comparative  and  relative  estima- 
tion and  position. 

The  primary  co-active  relationship,  when  fully  estab- 
liahed  with  unity,  will  increase  the  secondary  relation- 
ship, the  re-active  or  repulsive,  and  bring  about  by  a 
divine  in-birth  the  common  good,  the  universal  harmony. 

Man  in  his  essence  is  a  co-active,  in  his  relations  a  re- 
active, in  his  essence  a  simple,  in  his  relations  a  com- 
pound or  mixed,  being. 

In  his  essence  unity  and  quality  inhere  essentially;  in 
his  relations  divisibility  and  quantity  adhere  circumstan- 
tially, or  confusedly. 

Man's  primary  relationship  with  unity  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished in  simplicity.  J.  G. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  to  his  Correspondents- 
Many  interesting  letters  and  questions,  philosophical, 
theological,  and  medical,  have  reached  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  by  the  marriage  and  subsequent  leaving  town 
and  partnership  of  his  worthy  friend,  G.D.,hewas  thrown 
into  a  labyrinth  of  earthly  vexations  and  broils,  and,  con- 
sequently, remain  unanswered.  A  manuscript  of  great 
importance  has  been  also  transmitted  to  him,  Avhich  he 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  most  intelligent  friend. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  rejoices  to  see  every  where 
the  manifestations  of  spiritual  regeneration;  people  begin 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  exclusive  systems,  whether 
atheistical,  deistical,  or  sectarian.  That  is  the  morning 
dawn  of  the  inward  light.  To  those  who  wish  to  have 
farther  communications  with  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  he 
begs  to  invite  them  to  direct  their  letters,  or  come  per- 
sonally to  108,  Park-street^  Albany-street,  Regent's-park. 
The  Society  for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledga 
has  removed  to  18,  Store-street,  Bedford-row.  Meets 
on  Monday  evening  next,  afterwards  on  Tuesdays. 

Printed    and    publ'slied    by  B.    D.    Cousins,    18,  Duke-street, 
Liacola'f-iun-field«. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

Th  b  separation  of  heart  and  afTections  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  world  by  the  limited  ideas  of  loc«l 
religions,  prejudices,  and  interrupted  intercourse,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  contemplation. 
And  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  certainty  every 
individual  nation,  tribe,  or  sect,  appropriates  to  itself  the 
monopoly  of  moral  and  religious  rectitude,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  Heaven.  All  history  is  full  of  this  curious 
fact.  The  name  of  a  Samaritan  was  an  abomination  to 
a  Jew,  and  the  name  of  a  Jew  to  an  Egyptian.  They 
would  not  even  eat  at  the  same  table  with  each  other. 
The  same  antipathy  still  exists  amongst  the  Indian  castes, 
which  would  suffer  profanation  bad  as  death  itself,  by 
associating  with  one  of  inferior  order.  The  Mahometan 
is  equally  contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christian, 
and  would  regard  his  mosques  as  desecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  follower  of  Jesus.  The  Jew  has  been  univer- 
sally abhorred  by  the  Christian  world.  The  nerves  of 
many  a  pious  Nazarene  even  yet  thrill  with  horror  at  the 
sight  of  a  genuine  descendant  of  Abraham  ;  and  an  infi- 
del is  a  moral  reptile,  whose  very  presence  would  destroy 
the  cheerfulness,  and  oppress  the  feelings  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  modern  sectarians.  The  Churchman  de- 
spises the  Dissenter,  and  the  Dissenter  hates  the  Church- 
roan  :  the  Unitarian  dislikes  them  both.  The  separation 
of  love  is  as  multiplex  and  interminable  as  the  separation 
of  interest.  It  is  not  confined  to  large  parties  only,  but 
subdiviiles  itself  to  infinity,  througliout  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  individual  life. 

But  this  separation  is  not  peculiar  to  religion  alone  ;  it 
has  a  political  character  also.  Nations  of  old  abhorred 
each  other  on  account  of  their  diversity  of  speech  ;  they 
were  esteemed  barbarians  by  each  other,  and  despised  for 
a  jargon  which  rendered  intercourse  im[>os8ible.  They 
therefore  only  met  to  fight.  There  were  national  anti. 
pathics  created  by  distance,  and  by  natural  divisions  of 
territories  such  as  lakes  and  mountains,  which  causetl 
everlasting  quarrels  ;  and  there  were  feudal  antipathies 
which  arose  from  difTerent  monarchies  or  baronies,  and 
there  were  municipal  antipathies,  which  arose  between  the 
inhabitants  of  difl^crcnt  towns.  Many  of  tliese  still  remain 
amongst  us  in  considerable  strength.  There  is  a  nationality 
about  us  all  which  we  catinot  thoroughly  get  rid  of.  An 
Irishman  has  a  peculiar  preflilection  for  his  own  dear 
island,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  whom  she  rears.  An 
Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  a  Welshman,  each  at  times, 
however  liberalized  his  fedings  may  be,  delights  to  hear 
the  praises  of  his  mother.land;  and  not  only  the  land  at 


large,  but  the  county,  or  village,  or  town,  or  city  in  par- 
ticular where  first  he  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  or  spent 
his  infancy  and  his  youth.  This  predilection  descends 
still  lower  and  lower,  to  his  own  parish,  his  own  kin,  his 
own  home,  his  own  »df,  where  it  all  centres,  and  from 
which  it  all  sprung. 

The  circle  of  tliis  home-love  is  widening  daily  by  the 
intcrcour«;es  of  life  in  the  facilities  of  travelling.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  are 
becoming  extinct  by  universal  amalgamation.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  small  towns  and  agricultural  villages,  and  amongst 
the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  that  the  old  characteristics 
are  discernible..  In  large  towns  tlie  population  is  a  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  all  counties,  towns,  and  villages. 
London  is  a  sample  of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  all  the 
provinces  which  they  contain.  There  is  not  a  town^ 
scarcely  a  village,  in  the  king's  domains,  which  has  not 
its  representative  here.  Here  we  have  all  sorts  of  brogues 
and  flippant  lingos,  dialects,  and  provincialisms  ;  all  sorta 
of  manners,  rude,  refined,  civilized,  and  barbarous ;  and 
inferior  cities  are  similarly  sUKked  with  their  living  in. 
habitants.  Cities  thus  become  a  sort  oi  alembic  for 
mingling  the  different  contradictory  ingredients  which 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  kingdom ;  and  London, 
being  the  metropolis  of  all,  becomes  the  final  reservoir 
in  which  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity  is  com. 
mingled.  The  process  of  universalization  is  thus  going 
on  involuntarily  by  this  tremendous  concourse  of  every 
species  of  mind  and  manners  ;  and,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  London  is  necessarily,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  its  magnitude  alone,  more  advanced  in  the  spirit  of 
liberality  and  universalism  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  In  no  other  city  but  London  could  such  a  work 
as  The  Shepherd  have  made  its  appearance.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  our  doctrine  to  the  public  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  Manchester,  without  ouccetis.  Even  the 
press  of  the  "  Voice  of  the  People"  refused  to  print  a  dis- 
course, which  containe<l  notliing  more  obnoxious  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  Tlie  Shepherd.  We  were 
advised  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Carlile,  in  London.  And  pray, 
why  go  to  London,  tlie  seat  of  government,  to  propagate 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  faith  of  the  country,  and  con- 
sequently subjecting  the  writer  and  the  publisher  to  l^al 
prosecution  ?  Merely  because  here  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  liberahzed  or  emancipated  minds  to  extinguish 
the  moral  odium  of  the  publication,  and  consequently  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  magistracy  from 
its  contents.  But  what  is  there,  the  reader  may  ask,  in 
The  Shepherd  to  offend  the  laws  of  the  country  ?  Only 
this:  it  teaches  the  unity  of  Go<l  and  Devil,  and  that  is 
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blasphemy.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  should  have  been 
prosecuted  for  our  doctrine ;  but  thanks  to  Carlile,  Taylor, 
and  Owen,  we  are  now  perfectly  safe,  and  have  no  other 
fear  upon  us  than  that  the  bigotry  of  the  people. 

Whatever  evil,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  large  cities, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind, 
they  are  the  source  of  all  the  liberality  and  universaUsm 
which  exists.     Any  species  of  political  innovation  which 
would  destroy  the  centrality  of  London,  as  the  sole  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom,  would  retard  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind  to  a  most  appalling  extent.     There  is  proba- 
bly no  better  scheme  which  the  Tories  could  invent  to 
strengthen  their  own  dying  cause,  than  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  removing  the  seat 
of  Government  from  London  to  York  and  Salisbury  in 
succession,  if  that  plan  was  meant  to  diminish  the  mag- 
nitude and  destroy  the  centraUty  of  London.  For  by  this 
process  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  be  divided  into 
three,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  in  political  consequence 
in  more  than  a  similar  proportion.     If  so,  what  would 
become  of  the  public  press  ?     How  would  the  vanguard 
of  opinion  in  politics  and  religion  find  a  vent  to  express 
itself?     It  would  be  subdued  in  the  same  simple  and 
effectual  manner  here  as  in  the  provincial  towTis  and 
cities,  where  it  is  obliged  to  skulk  in  holes  and  corners, 
and  crawl  along  in  nervous  agitation,  amid  a  host  of  eccle- 
siastical and  political  cormorants.     What  can   Germany 
do  with  her  divided  principalities  and  insignificant  cities? 
With  all  the  enthusiasm  and  genius  which  distinguishes 
that  extraordinary  people  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  Germany  is  totally  lost  in  the  world  of  progress. 
She  is  lost  te  other  nations,  however,  only  because  she  is 
lost  to  herself.  ^VTiere  is  the  capital  of  Germany  ?  Where 
is  her  emporium  or  metropolis  of  literature  or  of  power  ? 
No  where.     Therefore  her  people  are  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less subjection ;  the  prey  of  an  associated  host  of  haughty 
barons,  who  are  safe  from  the  fears  which  agitate  the 
rulers  of  more  extensive  domains;  for  the  influence  of 
the  public  mind  is  suppressed  for  want  of  a  centre  of  po- 
pular attraction.     This  is  the  secret  of  the  political  insig- 
nificance of  Germany,  and  the  retrograde  movement  of 
Italy,  in  the  destruction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of 
of  Rome  by  the  temporal  emancipation  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  the  country  from  the  pontifical  authority.     Not 
so  enchained  are  France  and  England,  because  they  are 
differently  constituted;    but  a  diminution   of  popular 
strength  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  capitals.     The  magnitude  of  London  is  the 
salvation  of  England.     The  French  are  before  us  in  the 
'^  feeling,"  but  they  want  the  power.     London   would 
give  them  a  power  which  Paris  cannot  exercise.     Were 
London  in  France,  and  Paris  in  England,  the  French 
would  soon  put  a  fool's  cap  on  the  head  of  their  king,  and 
give  him  his  discharge.     But  it  is  reserved  for  the  largest 
city  to  finish  the  work  of  reformation,  and  commence  the 
reign  of  the  people.     There  is  greater  liberty  of  speech, 
and  of  the  press,  in  London,  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

■  But  what  is  the  reason  of  this  superior  power  and  libe- 
tality  which  prevail  in  a  large  metropolis  ?  It  is  the 
principle  of  universaUsm,  or  the  union  of  all  the  sects  and 


parties  which  exist  in  the  surrounding  country.  These 
sects  and  parties  are  not  cordially  but  locally  united  in 
the  metropolis.  Their  antipathies  are  equally  as  strong  in 
London  as  in  the  provincial  towns ;  but  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  all  upon  the  country  is  such  as  to  produce  a 
sort  of  harmonious  result  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  pub- 
lic. Even  the  sects  themselves,  without  perceiving  or 
being  conscious  of  it,  are  gradually  imbibing  spirit  and 
character  from  one  another.  The  Churchmen  are  less 
intolerant  of  Dissenters,  and  the  Dissenters  more  mode, 
rate  in  their  denunciations  of  Churchmen.  They  view  the 
subject  of  Church  and  State  more  as  a  subject  of  political 
economy  than  a  theological  question  ;  and  the  Infidels 
themselves  have  equal  reason  to  boast  of  their  impregna- 
tion of  faith  itself,  almost  universally  throughout  the  large 
towns,  with  many  of  their  own  peculiarities.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  exclusive  spirit  of  secta- 
rianism is  dying,  and  only  nominally  preserved  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases.  This  arises  from  an  indifference  to  the 
leadingpointsof  controversy,  and  a  persuasion  beingspread 
abroad  throughout  the  religious  world,  that  a  man's  worth 
ought  no  longer-  to  be  determined  by  the  standard  of  re- 
ligious creeds,  but  of  public  and  private  usefulness.  This 
is  merely  the  Infidel  principle  of  works  which  is  gaining 
ground  upon  the  opposite  principle  of  faith — not  that  the 
infidelity  is  supplanting  the  faith,  but  correcting  its  ex- 
cesses by  its  own  moral  principle,  whilst  faith  keeps  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  in  check,  and  prevents  the  havoc  it 
would  otherwise  create  by  its  heterogeneous  disunited 
mass  of  destructive  novelties. 

If,  then,  such  be  the  beneficial  result  of  merely  a  local 
approximation  of  different  sects  in  subduing  the  bigotry 
and  dsstroying  the  exclusiveness  of  the  human  mind,  what 
must  be  the  consequence  when  that  approximation  is  not 
merely  local  by  juxtaposition  of  habitation,  but  what  is 
of  much  greater  importance,  a  moral  and  intellectual 
proximity,  by  a  communion  of  thought  upon  universal 
subjects  ?  The  one  gives  us  but  a  very  faint  shadow  of 
what  the  other  will  effect.  The  city  is  the  type  which 
prefigures  in  the  liberality  and  charity  to  which  it  par- 
tially and  involuntarily  gives  birth,  prefigures  the  perfect 
regeneration  of  mind  and  affections,  which  must  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  that  universal  amalgamation  of  thought 
to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  universaUsm,  on 
account  of  the  all-inclusive  nature  of  its  principles. 
Universalism  is  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  capital  of 
the  mind,  in  which  creeds  of  all  denominations  congre- 
gate and  correspond ;  and,  by  the  conciliatory  influence 
of  social  life,  make  such  discoveries,  both  moral  and  doc- 
trinal, respecting  each  others  peculiarities  as  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  in  the  limited  circle  of  a  sectarian 
region.  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  a  metropolis  that  we 
proceed,  and  no  other :  we  don't  say,  this  shall  not  come 
in,  and  that  shall  not  come  in ;  we  have  an  open  door  for 
all,  and  especially  an  influence  for  all;  and  this  is  the 
distinction  which  is  peculiar  to  universalism,  a  distinction 
possessed  by  no  other  doctrine  ever  taught  by  man. 
Every  party  receives  proselytes  ;  but  as  it  receives  them 
it  destroys  their  former  doctrines,  and  puts  an  everlasting 
extinguisher  upon  them.  Universalism  will  preserve 
these  doetrines  alive  for  ever,  and  employ  them  as  a  check 
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upon  every  species  of  extravagance,  even  when  every  kind 
of  dogma  has  been  politically  and  socially  amalgamated 
by  name  into  one  universal  Church  and  State.  The 
different  dogmas  themselves  will  mentally  preserve  a  se- 
parate existence,  as  rudders  to  direct  the  course  of  thought, 
and  beacons  to  warn  it  of  approaching  danger,  Man 
would  be  a  mere  brute  without  them. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

LETTER  Z. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  leagtk, 

And  danger*  little  kupvn. 

A  atranger  to  tuperior  strength, 

Maa  vainly  triuU  hij  own. 

Bnt  oart  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  diatant  coaat ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  moat  twell  the  Mil, 

Or  all  the  toil  ia  luat.  Cow  p  Eft. 

I  HAVE  often  seen,  and  indeed  my  own  experience  has 
often  told  me  the  bitter  truth,  that  man,  by  all  his  beat 
endeavours  and  gifts,  is  dragged,  as  it  were  by  some  in- 
visible power,  into  such  deep  soul.and-body-snatching 
whirlpools,  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  him,  unless  this 
salvation  comes  from  above  ;  for  the  generality  of  men, 
even  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  higlumiuded 
and  liberal,  instead  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  him 
who  is  sunk  in  tiic  dangerous  pit,  like  Job's  friends, 
turn  their  poisonous  tongues  against  him,  and,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Jews  exclaimed  against  Christ,  they  ex- 
claim against  the  poor  wretch,  "  Crucify  him  1  erudfy 
him  ! " 

If  this  be  the  case,  what  wonder  if  so  many  of  the  roost 
aspiring,  talented,  and  high-spirited  men,  seized  witli 
temporary  insanity,  disgusted  with  the  infamy  of  the 
world,  put  an  end  to  their  own  existence ;  or,  assailed  by 
still  deeper  woe,  cease  to  exist  as  rational  beings,  and  hve 
a  lingering  melancholy  life— the  life  of  madness.  In 
such  cases,  I  consider  madness  as  a  real  providential  act, 
by  which  man  is  protected  against  the  biad  influences  of 
those  uncharitable,  perverse,  and  poisonous  reptiles  that 
call  themselves  superior,  rational  beings. 

I  must  coufess,  that  sometimes,  myself,  wlien  struggling 
with  perplexities,  and  overwhelmed  with  tlie  ribaldry 
and  cruelty  of  mankind,  I  was  induced  to  pray  unto  God 
to  take  away  from  me  my  life,  or  my  raind.  But  those 
the  power  from  above  has  never  resorted  to. 

But,  be  it  that  my  inward  life  was  more  powerful  than 
all  exterior  circumstances;  or,  as  I  rather  suppose,  be 
it  that  my  lirm  belief  in  the  eternal  bourne  of  love,  ani. 
mtted  with  fresh  strength  my  unking  power,  I  have 
always  found  myself  stronger  and  bolder  after  each  fall. 

Yet,  that  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  many  in 
the  great  struggles  of  life,  makes  roe  no  less  capable  to 
enter  into  the  very  stamina  of  the  feelings  of  those  who, 
under  similar  circumstances,  have  lost  their  reason. 

The  ancients,  who  stood  much  nearer  than  we  do  to 
nature,  had  fully  understood  tliis  kind  of  madness.  Pro- 
metheus and  (Edipus  are  the  two  most  graphic  and  mas- 
h-tepy  ictures  of  this  terrible  disease ;   indeed  the  whole 


family  of  Tantalus  affords  a  succession  of  tragical  in* 
stances  of  the  same  disorder. 

In  modem  times,  with  the  exception  of  the  poet  Tasso> 
and  some  heroes  of  the  French  revolution,  this  form  of 
madness  is  chiefly  confined  to  religious«enthusiasts. 

I  have  paid  strict  attention  to  a  great  number  of  cases 
that  fell  under  my  immediate  observation ;  and  I  can  caa 
say  with  truth,  that,  in  the  beginning,  this  error  was 
generally  the  consequence  of  some  invisible  power ;  yet 
if  men  had  not  acted  as  visible  demons,  the  error  would 
not  have  led  to  madness,  and  to  horrible  actions  com- 
mitted in  fits  of  madness.  But  the  obstinate  opposition, 
sneering  contempt,  cruel  exposure  of  human  frailties, 
calumny  and  slander,  of  friends  and  relations,  have  turned 
the  transitory  error  into  a  fine  idea,  and  perverted  a  badly 
directed  divine  spark  into  a  Satanic  fire-flame.  I  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  curing  any  of  them,  because  I 
h«Te  seen  them  always  in  that  sute  in  which  ill-treat- 
ment had  rendered  them  incurable.  However,  if  I  had 
the  means,  I  should  make  new  trials.  I  think  that  by 
leaving  them  quiet  and  unmolested,  in  pleasant  solitude, 
the  inward  life  would  by  degrees  unfold  itself.  Instead 
of  any  spoken  language,  I  should  employ  music  and 
pantomimical  representations.  The  diet  shoulil  be  en- 
tirely vegeuble ;  i\\e  drink  pure  water :  in  some  casei, 
milk.  They  ought  never  to  be  8{>oken  to  ;  never  visited  ; 
and  even  the  waiting-men  ought  to  observe  the  strictest 
silence.  Except  in  cases  of  imminent  danger,  all  medi- 
cine should  be  banished. 

A  Roman  gentleman,  having  written  his  own  will, 
ended  it  with  the  following  words :  "  Let  no  lawyer  ap- 
proach"—" AMt  jurucotMuUut."  If  I  ever  succeed  ia 
establishing  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  I  would  imitate 
the  good  gentleman,  and  have  written  at  the  gate.  No 
physician  allowed  to  enter — AMt  tnedicus. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

A     FACT. 

The  following  story  was  told  us  by  tlie  Man  in  the  Moon. 
We  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Owen  as  a  "fact." 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  was  peeping  over  tlu;  horns  of  the 
moon's  fourth  quarter,  and  making  observations  upon 
the  different  pMsengers  which  are  ererUstingly  throng, 
ing  from  the  worid  below.  They  were  driving  along  in 
all  sorts  ot  vehicles,  according  to  the  character  wliich  they 
maintained,  and  the  moral  ascendancy  they  had  acquire 
by  the  ciUtivation  of  their  minds  in  the  first  Ufe.  Vou 
must  know  that  the  passengers'  fares  are  not  paid  by 
money,  as  in  your  dirty  slop.hole  below.  If  a  man  hM 
worth  in  his  looks,  and  in  his  dcporlmenl,  he  mounts  at 
once,  like  a  gentleman,  and  cuts  through  the  air  with  all 
the  tlignity  of  nobility  itself.  No  importunate  coachman, 
guard,  or  hostler,  disturbs  the  cogitations  of  his  brtin,  or 
spoils  tlie  pleasure  of  his  ai-rial  tour.  If  he  be  a  vile,  uo. 
generous  wretch,  with  a  heart  that  beata  with  sympathy 
only  for  his  own  kin  or  hia  own  caste,  he  is  like  a  man  in 
your  world  without  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  must 
trudge  it  along  as  well  as  his  knees  and  his  ankles  can 
afford.  The  ground  was  covered  with  such  wretches. 
Lords  and  lordUngs,  ladies  and  ladylings,  of  every  de- 
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gree  were  walking  on  foot,  while  labourers  and  trades- 
men, with  folded  arms  and  tranquil  countenances,  were 
scouring  past  them  in  flying  vehicles,  which  very  speedily 
left  the  foot  passengers  in  the  horizon  behind. 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  some  flew  was  astonishing ; 
they  were  at  heaven's  gates  in  a  twinkling ;  whilst  those 
who  walk  take  many  years  to  perform  the  journey,  and 
arrive  at  their  destination  in  a  state  of  fearful  exhaustion 
and  pauperism.  Castlereagh  has  only  just  got  in ;  he 
has  walked  all  the  way  ;  he  could  not  aftbrd  to  ride.  Old 
Cobbett  overtook  him  at  the  gate  just  as  he  drove  up  on 
the  top  of  an  omnibus.  *'  What  ho,  Paddy  !"  says  Por- 
cupine. "  What  the  Devil — "  and  just  as  old  Porcupine 
had  uttered  these  words,  he  saw  the  Devil  himself  peeping 
out  from  behind  the  sentry  box.  "  There's  a  bloody  old 
rascal,"  says  Porcupine. 

•^'He  now  dismounted  from  the  vehicle,  and  advanced 
to  St.  Peter's  Court,  where  the  crowd  was  thronging  for 
tickets  of  admission.  The  Court  was  sitting,  and  several 
thousands  of  individuals  were  in  anxious  waiting.  Some 
were  returning  with  countenances  pale,  and  eyes  sunk 
with  disappointment ;  their  claims  to  immediate  entry 
were  rejected.  Some  were  acknowledged  to  be  very  good 
souls  in  private  life,  but  d — d  rascals  in  public,  as  the 
Judge  maintained,  and  were  therefore  doomed  to  sweep 
the  road,  as  the  souls  of  the  poor  whom  they  had  op- 
pressed below  advanced  in  triumph  through  the  everlast- 
ing portals.  Others  were  sent  back  in  the  returning  vehi- 
cles, and  ordered  to  be  left  to  find  their  way  back  again 
on  foot.  Many  other  curious  punishments  were  inflicted, 
which  made  the  foot  passengers  tremble  with  alarm. 
Those  who  came  in  carriages  were  admitted  without  exa- 
mination. "  It's  a  d — d  shame,"  says  Castlereagh  to 
Porcupine ;  "  who  would  have  thought  that  such  cor- 
ruption would  have  been  practised  at  the  very  gates  of 
heaven  ?  See  with  what  ease  these  carriage  parties  ob- 
tain entrance  !  No  questions  asked  ;  no  tickets  required ; 
not  even  a  suspicious  look ;  all  obeisance,  smiles,  and 
bows,  and  reverence,  on  the  part  of  the  Janus  who  pre- 
sides at  the  gate ;  but  look  at  that  poor  wayworn  foot 
passenger,  who  has  been  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to  enter 
with  the  proud.  The  beadle  has  already  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  and  kicked  him  aside,  with  an  application  to 
his  bottom,  which  no  gentleman  can  bear  without  burn- 
ing like  hell  with  the  spirit  of  revenge.  I'd  sooner  cut 
my  throat  agaui  than  run  the  risk  of  it,"  "  Now,  Paddy," 
says  Porcupine,  "don't  you  know  that  this  is  all  fair  play  ? 
It  is  just  the  same  sort  of  justice  which  you  yourself 
sanctioned  and  practised  below.  Were  not  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  entitled  to  all  such  privileges  by 
virtue  of  their  wealth  and  their  splendour  alone,  whilst  a 
poor  man  was  hunted  with  suspicion  wherever  he  went .'' 
The  soldier  pushed  him  aside  with  his  bayonet,  and  the 
constable  with  his  baton  ;  the  doors  of  palaces  and  courts, 
except  police  and  criminal  courts,  were  shut  against  him. 
Even  the  pews  of  the  churches  were  locked  by  the  rich, 
for  fear  he  should  desecrate  their  cushions  by  his  unholy 
touch.  There  was  no  virtue  in  poverty,  or  in  a  seedy 
coat ;  but  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth,  though  the  greatest 
boroughmongering  scoundrel  m  the  country,  as  murder- 
ous as  an  Irish  parson,  or  as  corrupt  as  a  Liverpool  or 
Stafford  elector,  was  saluted  by  the  very  same  reverence; 
mark  ye,  Pat,  saluted  by  the  very  same  reverence  that 
you  see  before  you.  It  is  a  law  of  Nature,  man,  that 
worth  be  so  treated."  "  Worth  !  Do  you  call  me  less 
worthy  than  they,  because  1  have  been  obliged  to  walk  on 
foot.?  rephed  the  other.  "Certainly,"  replied  Porcu- 
pine ;  "you  could  not  pay  for  your  passage,  and  that  is 
a  test  of  worth  every  where.     When  a  man  was  poor  in 


the  world  below  he  was  accounted  worthless,  and  it  is  so 
here  also ;  only  in  the  nether  world  it  was  a  paltry  piece 
of  dirt  called  gold  which  was  the  criterion  ;  here  it  is  a 
finer  material;  an  inward,  spiritual,  and  intellectual 
refinement ;  a  feeling  of  universal  sympathy  and  justice  ; 
and  that,  Paddy,  I  always  told  you  you  wanted.  I  an* 
sorry  for  you ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  unless  you 
take  to  your  old  fawning,  courtly  tricks,  and  curry  fa- 
vour with  that  old  hairy  scoundrel  who  is  peeping  behind 
the  sentry-box."  Castlereagh  looked — the  Devil  gave  a 
smile  and  a  wink.  The  wily  courtier  smelled  a  rat.  "  By 
Jasus,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  accost  him  fair.  He  has  some 
influence  here,  and  it  matters  not  to  me  how  I  get  in,  if 
I  can  merely  escape  the  rude  touch  of  that  villanous 
beadle."  "  Don't  you  know,"  said  the  old  sentinel  in 
black,  "  that  if  I  do  not  claim  you,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  I  can  clothe  you  anew  from  head  to  foot.  All 
that  I  demand,  in  return  for  this  favour,  is  '  homage.' 
Kiss  your  hand,  and  bend  your  knee,  and  d — n  the 
beadle'  and  old  Janus  too."  Pat  caught  the  idea  in  a 
twinkling;  it  was  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  paid  his 
homage,  and  in  a  trice  he  found  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
gentleman,  and  walked  in  unsuspected.  "  By  the  spirit 
of  the  Register,"  says  old  Porcupine,  "  my  work  is  not 
over  yet.  God  has  not  made  us  for  idleness  in  this  upper 
world,  as  the  parsons  taught  us.  Since  there  are  spiritual 
rats,  we  must  have  spiritual  terriers.  God  be  praised  ! 
I  am  glad  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  objections  I 
used  to  have  against  Heaven,  that  there  would  be  no 
boroughmongers,  and  bloody  old  Times  there ;  no  Peel's 
Bilh,  nor  paper  currency ;  no  damnable  Six  Acts  and 
Sturges  Bournes.  I  shall  announce  a  weekly  Register 
and  a  Gridiron  as  soon  as  I  am  fairly  settled  in  my  new 
quarters,  and  ferret  out  the  vagabonds  to  their  darkest 
and  most  secret  holes,  beginning  with  that  bloody  old 
scoundrel  that  winks  behind  the  sentry-box." 

"  As  the  old  man  uttered  these  words  a  new  vigour  ap- 
peared in  every  muscle ;  he  almost  danced  for  joy,  and 
entered  the  portals  with  the  air  of  an  enthusiast,  eager  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  new  system  of  politics  into  which  ne 
was  entering,  and  above  all  things  to  detect  the  weak 
points,  that  he  might  devise  a  plan  of  attack  upon  the 
Whigs  and  boroughmongers  in  the  world  beyond  the 
moon." 

Such  is  the  story,  just  as  we  have  received  it ;  but  we 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  it,  as  the  man 
in  the  moon  is  a  notorious  liar,  and  somewhat  affected 
with  lunacy,  the  effect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  the  peculiarly  changeable  climate  which  he  in- 
habits. He  laughs  at  consistency,  and  considers  exclusiv* 
truth  as  an  absurdity.  "  Thus,  for  instance,"  he  says, 
"  there  are  not  finer  productions  in  any  language  than 
iEsop's  Fables  ;  but  they  are  notorious  lies.  Why  put 
these  into  the  hands  of  children,  if  your  own  conscience 
does  not  testify  against  your  rationalism,  that  lying  is 
useful."  We  could  not  gainsay  this  insane  logic.  The 
man  in  the  moon  is  right.  Lying  is  not  always  a  vice, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  entirely  abandoned.  It  must  be 
refined  and  perfected  with  the  rest  of  the  fine  arts. 


A  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE. 

"  Waste  not  thy  time  in  attempting  impossibilities," — A  wise  Sato. 

And  now  to  try  my  pen  at  an  article  for  the  Magazines. 
But  what  the  subject.? 

Faith,  till  putting  pen  to  paper,  I  never  considered  of 
that,  and,  like  Echo,  I  reply,  "What  the  subject.?" 
Let  me  see ;  a  tale?    Why,  aye,  a  tale  is  a  very  good 
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thing  in  its  way;  but,  unfortunately,  to  perpetrate  physics,  and  a  masterly  admixture  of  their  ingredients 
aught  of  that  kind  requires  the  co-operation  of  genius  alone,  that  I  can  hope  to  transfuse  an  original  tincture  to 
and  invention.     "  First  catch  your  hare,"    says   Mrs.     everyday  circumstances,  or  such  as  have  been  touched  by 


says  Mrs 
Glasse;  "  first  conceive  a  plot,"  saith  the  fer  literary. 
The  abovementioned  adjuncts  I  am  not  gifted  with,  con- 
sequently obedience  to  the  law  quoted  is  impossible. 

Fair  and  softly !  Can  I  not  light  upon  some  obscure 
anecdote,  some  forgotten  legend,  or  some  family  recjrd 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  leetle  talent  for  amplification, 
may  be  worked  into  a  historical  or  domestic  story  not 
altogether  destitute  of  amusement? 
Decidedly  no. 

To  accomplish  such  a  task,  I  must  draw  aside  the 
curtains  of  ignorance  which  continue  me  in  the  darkness 
of  early  ages.  I  must  learn  the  localities  of  the  spot 
where  my  scene  is  laid,  with  all  the  traditions  of  the 
place.  I  must  inform  myself  of  the  domestic  history  of 
the  spot.  I  must  know  the  character  of  the  times,  and 
the  characters  who  flourished  therein.  I  must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  then  state  and  condition  of  society,  its 
mode  of  speech,  familiar  expression*,  dress,  amuse- 
ments, and  customs.  In  addition,  I  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  chronological  order  of  historical 
events,  in  order  to  avoid  anachronism,  and  with  the  co- 
existing state  and  relative  position  of  foreign  countries, 
as  nothing  tends  more  to  heighten  the  interest  of  a  reader, 
or  keep  awake  his  desire  to  pursue  your  narrative  and 
receive  information  with  amusement,  than  constant  allu- 
sion to  realms  and  circumstances  with  which  his  ac- 
quaintance may  be  but  limited.  Furthermore,  I  must 
be  enabled  effectually  to  appeal  to  the  passions,  the  syro. 
pathies,  and  the  interests  of  my  readers ;  to  curb,  when 
necessary,  my  imagination  in  its  richest  adolescence ;  to 
know  wnere  to  airtail,  and  to  know  where  to  dilate; 
where  to  be  grave,  where  gay ;  and  finally  (the  hardest 
task  of  all)  to  know  where  to  suppress  a  happy  thought, 
when  its  intro<luction  would  prove  irrelevant  or  imj>erti- 
nent, — none  of  which  matters  do  I  know  anything  about. 
But  surely  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I  must  have 
acquired  a  sufficient,  though  superficial,  Itnowletlge  of 
such  things  to  enable  me  to  gloss  over  a  magazine  article, 
and  cheat  my  reader  into  a  belief  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  matters  touche<i  upon. 

No,  no,  no!  Such  might  avail  me  in  a  paper  for  one 
of  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  periodicals;  but  it  won't  do 
with  the  magazines. 

Stay,  though;  I  have  urged  no  objections  against  a 
purely  domestic  tale,  one  unconnected  witli  history  or  a 
display  of  public  manners.  No,  but  fifty  (in  addition  to 
the  absence  of  inventive  faculties)  present  ihemselvet. 
In  the  first  place,  that  field  of  literature  has  been  strewn 
with  such  a  succession  of  gems,  from  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field to  the  less-pretending  but  still  precious  pro<luctions 
of  Irving,  that  it  requires  no  common  penetration  to  dis- 
cover, or  judgment  to  select,  an  unoccupied  space.  In 
the  second  place,  should  the  primary  difiiculty  be  sur- 
mounted,  an  ornament  altogether  <lifftrent  from  those 
adjacent  must  be  employed  to  deck  the  vacant  ground, 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  distinguishing  mark  to  charac. 
terize  it  from  the  rest.  The  question,  then,  naturally 
arises,  Where  am  I  to  dig?     In  what  department  of  the 

5eology  of  literature  am  I  to  Fearch  for  this  novel  gem  ? 
'o  this  the  answer  is,  for  me,  too  obvious:  I  must  pene- 
trate the  strata  and  substrata  of  the  mind;  consult  the 
chapter  of  idyosyncracies,  which,  concentrating  in  our 
natures,  undergo  a  mental  metempsychosis,  and  like  the 
clay  hardening  into  stone,  come  forth  in  the  new  shape 
of  motives,  opinions,  and  impressions.  It  is  by  the 
study  of  these  almost  unfathomable  branches  of  meta- 


other  hands.  Twelve  drugs  may  be  compounded  a  mil- 
lion ways  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and  twelve  com- 
ponents of  our  moral  structure  may  be  placed  in  various 
combined  and  juxta-positions,  so  as  to  produce  a  million 
motives  for  acts  aUke  in  tendency ;  but,  in  the  attempt  to 
describe,  a  plummet  to  sound  these  motives  is  requisite, 
and,  God  help  me!  I  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  actuating 
cause  of  a  sick  man's  taking  an  unpleasant  draught. 

Without  a  well-tried  pen,  much  information,  much 
genius,  and  much  power  of  analytical  development,  then, 
the  attempt  to  write  a  sound,  able,  fame-demanding  tale 
is  absurd. 

What  if  I  torn  my  "  Perry's  patent"  from  creation 
to  animadversion,  from  tale-writing  to  tale-reviewing? 
Ah,  no!  the  galled  feelings  arising  from  a  conviction  of 
my  own  incapacity  would  excite  too  strong  a  sensation  of 
envy  against  the  "  genius-gifted,"  to  permit  an  unpre- 
judiced review;  whilst  my  narrow  views  of  things  in 
general  would  leave  me  powerless  in  an  attempt  to  follow, 
understand,  elucidate,  or  explain  the  broad  philanthropic^ 
though  ofttimes  fanciful,  speculations,  o  er  which  the 
expansive  wing  of  mind  takes  its  fref  flight,  uncon- 
trolled by  those  petty  considerations  which  clip  the 
pinions  of  the  vulgar  thinker.  Again,  not  having  read 
any  of  the  arguments  with  which  ancient  errors  have 
been  overthrown,  how  am  I  to  know  whether  my  author 
in  taking  received  opinions  for  his  premises,  may  not  be 
adTOcating  and  perpetuating  absuniitics,  the  removal  of 
which  had  proved  one  of  tne  most  herculean  achieve- 
ments in  the  war  against  ignorance  and  superstition?  It 
requires  an  age  effectually  to  efface  the  stain  which  error 
leaves  upon  the  unreflecting  multitude,  and  the  slightest 
renewal  of  the  process  that  infused  it  there  will  undo  all 
that  science  has  essayed  in  the  work  of  obliteration  ; 
commentators,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  learned  or  too 
cautious  in  avoiding  the  onus  I  have  mentioned. 

There  are  classical  allusions,  also,  which  my  total  ig- 
norance of  Roman  and  (irecian  lettres  would  insuperably 
bar  me  from  understanding,  or  judging  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness. This  forms  an  essential  objection  to  an 
assumption  of  the  critical  pen,  for  herds  of  writers  are 
to  be  found  who  deal  by  wtiolesalcio  Cupids,  Mercuries, 
Venussos,  &c.,  without  comprehending  their  allegorical 
significations;  and  who  would  in  consequence  despoil 
mythology  of  half  its  poetic  charms,  but  tor  the  argus. 
vigilance  of  the  reviewer,  and  his  effbrts  to  lay  bare  tncir 
tumid  pretensions. 

To  multiply  instances  against  myself,  I  may  also  re- 
mark, that  being  uninitiated  in  the  rules  of  composition, 
(for,  though  genius  is,  and  ought  to  be,  unfettered  as  the 
wind,  it  ha«  its  seIf-impo$ed  restrictions)  I  should  be 
but  ill  qualifled  to  judge  of  style,  or  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  whether  an  author,  when  soaring,  preserved 
true  dignity  in  his  flight,  or,  like  Icarus,  scorched  his 
feathers  in  tha  sun,  for  what  a  limited  judgment  like 
mine  would  frequently  mistake  for  sublimity  might  often 
preve  mere  rhodomontade  and  bombast.  Finally,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  my  witless  head  would  often  con- 
demn as  dull,  passages  containing  the  very  essence  of 
wit,  or  enlivened  by  some  re<leeming  quip  which  needed 
but  a  slight  exercise  of  thought  to  cause  it  to  flash  forth 
in  its  native  raciness.  I  remember  bein^  sadly  puzzled 
at  the  plaudits  excited  by  one  who.  Iwing  accused  of 
tinititer  motives,  replied  that  all  his  intentions  were 
right :  I  did  not  perceive  the  derterily  of  the  allusion. 
Oh !  when  I  think  of  all  these  things,  how  I  blush  for 
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the  temerity  of  those  who  venture  unqualified  to  review 
a  book,  and  tremble  at  the  precipice  on  which  I  placed 
myself  when  meditating  a  similar  design. 

But  I  must  have  a  subject  in  some  shape  or  other: 
Men  and  manners?  I  mix  but  little  in  society,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  clue  to  character. 

Biography?  I  never  knew  a  person  whose  life  de- 
served recording. 

Astronomy?  With  the  works  of  Newton  and  Hers- 
chel  in  the  field?     Preposterous! 

Chemistry  ?     Absurd ! 

The  state  of  the  times?  Those  who  run  may  read  that 
every  day. 

I  have  it!  A  fictitious  tour,  with  descriptions  of 
scenery,  &c.  Pshaw!  I  have  seldom  strayed  beyond  the 
limits  of  Cockneyland  in  my  life.  Besides,  so  far  from 
knowing  any  thing  about  the  minute  expressions  of  the 
physiognomy  of  nature,  so  necessary  to  fill  up  a  faithful 
picture,  I  am  unacquainted  with  even  her  leading  fea- 
ture?, never  having  made  geography  a  study;  from 
whence  the  corollary  may  be  inferred,  that  the  attempt 
would  prove  a  humiliating  failure.  Some  men,  I  know, 
do  such  things  with  the  aid  of  a  road-book  and  gazetteer; 
but  /  can't. 

Another  thing:  suppose  that  I  was  tolerably  acquainted 
with  general  and  local  scenery,  but  little  would  the 
knowledge  avail  me;  for,  as  botany  was  a  neglected 
branch  of  my  education,  I  should  cut  a  miserable  ap- 
pearance when  it  became  necessary  in  description  to 
decorate  my  landscapes  with  their  proper  indigenous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wild  flowers,  neither  of  which  am  I 
able  to  distinguish  by  name:  I  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween a  beech  and  an  elm ;  exotics  bloom  and  flourish 
before  my  eyes  in  strict  incognito ;  and  as  to  the  lowly 
campestral  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  flowery  world,  the 
"  daffy-cfotfrt-dillies,"  the  "  shepherds'-clocks,"  the 
"  devil's  oatmeals,"  &c.  &c.,  why  I  am  scarcely  cogni- 
zant of  the  familiar  appellations  bestowed  upon  them  by 
children. 

But  there  is  yet  a  graver  reason  why  I  should  not  ap- 
proach so  hallowed  a  subject: — it  demands  a  poet  to 
describe  ths  scenes  of  nature — one  with  "  a  poet's  dip 
and  a  painter's  eye!"  one  with  an  animus  for  the  task, 
and  a  Homeric  afflatus  to  inspire  him — -one  only,  in  fine, 
possessing  such  talents  as  would  have  entitled  him  in  the 
olden  times  to  a  seat  in  a  Grecian  symposium. 

How  immeasurably  do  I  find  myself  behindhand  in 
all  these  qualifications !  How  shallow  ray  powers,  com- 
pared to  the  mighty  depths  of  intellect  which  ought  to 
exist,  ere  such  a  theme  be  launched  upon  the  brain !  To 
render  my  case  more  hopeless,  I  have  not  climbed  half- 
way up  the  great  pyramid  of  language,  much  less  attained 
its  summit!  How,  then,  in  treating  such  a  subject, 
could  I  expect  to  select  with  sufficient  taste  the  delicate 
varieties  and  elegancies  of  expression  so  needful  to  touch 
each  key-note  of  the  soul?  How  clothe  my  imagery  in 
those  apt  and  happy  terms  which,  floating  equally  clear 
of  vulgarity  and  rant,  achieve  the  true  sublime?  How 
presume,  after  the  Psalmist  and  other  men  of  soul,  to 
display  the  poverty  of  my  acquirements  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  the  brightest  works  of  God;  the  gardens  of 
nature  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation;  the 
mountain  torrent  in  its  might,  and  the  peaceful  lake  in 
Its  beauty;  the  varieties  of  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  water; 
the  green  attire  of  nature,  and  the  countless  perfumed 
gems  with  which  it  is  adorned;  the  cloud-bedappled  sky. 
Its  glow  at  sunrise,  and  its  dissolving  hues  at  sunset, 
which  melt  upon  our  hearts  like  the  spells  of  an  en- 
chanter?    HoAV  delineate  the  wizard  charms  which  make 


such  views  appear  like  pictures  of  a  godlike  thought? 
How,  I  say,  can  I  even  approach  such  things,  and  not 
fail? 

Many,  as  much  disqualified  as  myself,  have  the  arro- 
gance to  enter  boldly  on  this  tremendous  exercise  of  pen- 
manship, because,  forsooth,  they  have  a  knack  at  turning 
similes,  through  the  aid  of  which  they  contrive  to  give  a 
faint  shadow  of  the  substance !  Even  this  wretched 
resource  I  am  without.  Whatever  metaphor  I  have  in 
me  is  as  thick  as  treacle  in  December,  requiring  the  fires 
of  genius  to  make  it  flow ;  and  for  me  to  attempt  the 
graces  of  a  simile,  would  be  about  as  absurd  as  the  awk- 
ward endeavour  of  a  horse-doctor  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a 
fine  lady. 

All  things  considered,  then,  the  fair  goddess  of  thi» 
world  must  beckon  to  some  other  votary  to  wind  her  la^ 
byrintlis  and  describe  her  charms.  Yet  I  sliould  like  to 
furnish  the  Mags,  with  an  article.  Can  1  say  anytliing  on 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  sciences?  'Tis  a  pretty 
subject ;  out  there  are  so  many  men  who  know  all  about 
it,  whilst  I  scarcely  know  the  sciences  by  name,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  provoke  their  indignation,  and  call 
down  a  tempest  of  wrath  upon  my  head  which  must 
inevitably  crush  me. 
Powers  of  imagination  !  what  theme  shall  I  discuss  ? 
Dare  I  venture  upon  a  political  paper  ?  Let  me  exa- 
mine the  requisites,  and  see. 

A  political  essayist  ought  first  to  inform  himself  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  mankind,  and  of  what  is  good  and 
necessary  to  supply  thoie  wants ;  by  which  he  will  at 
once  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  applicability  and  inap- 
plicability of  public  measures.  He  must  then  possees 
himself  of  a  knowledge  based  in  the  constitution  of  his 
country;  its  blemishes  and  beauties,  its  advantages  and 
defects.  With  a  sound  judgment,  he  may  then  form  an 
■idea  of  the  essential  means  by  which  the  one  may  be 
sustained  and  the  other  obliterated.  He  must  next  get 
the  statute-book  almost  by  heart,  that  the  wotking  of  old 
laws  may  guide  his  experience  in  the  formation  of  new. 
He  must  also  get  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  other 
comitries ;  their  effect  upon  our  commerce ;  their  political 
and  mercantile  connection  with  his  own ;  and  what 
would  be  the  true  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  power. 
After  this,  he  must  annihilate,  root  and  branch,  all  pre- 
judices implanted  in  his  mind  when  young,  by  parents, 
guardians,  or  teachers.  This  will  prove  a  very  difficult 
achievement :  nevertheless,  it  must  be  accomplished. 
But  while  casting  the  old  skin,  he  must  take  care  how  he 
adopts  another  ;  for  truth  is  always  naked,  and  belongs 
to  no  "party;"  therefore,  let  him  place  confidence  in 
the  impregnable  consistency  which  his  new  acquirements 
will  form  beneath  the  shell  of  his  old  opinions,  and  un- 
flinchingly oppose  those  reptile  insects,  from  whose  teeth 
no  core  is  safe,  when  they  have  once  entered  its  case. 
Having  thoroughly  tried  himself  in  the  Alfet  of  these 
ordeals,  a  man  of  mind  may  then  plume  his  wings,  and 
take  an  eagle's  flight  to  the  world  of  politics. 

How,  in  that  new  sphere,  will  his  powers  be  tried ! 
Everything  will  wear  a  fresh  appearance  from  that  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  at  a  distance ;  hover- 
ing over  an  arena  of  strife  and  toil ;  he  will  be  unable  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes ;  he  will  witness  a  melee  in 
which  each  claims  to  be  right,  and  taxes  his  opponents 
with  being  wrong,  and  where  each  party  is  masked  with 
professions  for  its  country's  good.  On  his  appearance 
above  the  field,  every  finger  wiU  be  raised  to  afford  him 
a  resting-place,  and  the  action  accompanied  by  the  most 
seductive  "  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles."  But 
he  must  reject  all  advances,  and,  however  weary,  soar 
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above  tlie  belligerents  a  little  longer,  because  the  excite- 
ment of  the  political  conflict  would  otherwise  confuse  his 
new-born  ideas,  and  might  indue*  him  to  decide  much 
in  the  hap-hazard  way  a  man  often  does,  who,  arriving 
at  the  scene  of  a  pitched  battle,  espouses  the  cause  of  a 
particular  combatant  (from  his  possessing  some  attractive 
outward  quality),  without  enquiring  into  his  character, 
or  the  cause  of  quarrel. 

To  enquiry,  still  greater  perplexities  will  succeed  ;  but 
need  these  be  described  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  the  hol- 
lowness  of  that  promising  fruit  which  self-styled  liberals 
hang  upon  their  boughs,  and  which,  by  its  fair- seeming, 
tempts  us  to  pluck  and  eat,  as  Eve  did  of  old,  ere  we 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  ?  Thus  dazzled,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  the  observer  to  turn  his  longing  eyes  from  the 
smiling  apple  to  the  sound  substantial  fruit,  which  feeds 
and  invigorates,  though  it  may  offer  no  showy  fascina- 
tions to  the  sight  or  taste.  But,  nerved  with  good  intent, 
he  will  soon  recover  himself,  and  employ  the  lessons  of 
his  noviciate  as  instruments  to  clear  his  vision.  Imme- 
diately all  will  become  plain  ;  the  mask  will  fall  from 
hypocrisy,  and  display  the  real  features  of  its  wearer ; 
the  graceful  wave,  which  erst  courted  our  student  to  its 
ranks,  will  become  a  menacing  arm ;  and  the  fruit  to 
which  it  poin'.ed  a  mass  of  loaUisome  rottenness !  This 
decides  the  ouestion,  and  the  looker-on  takes  his  resting, 
place  upon  the  other  side. 

Then  approaches  his  greatest  difl5culty,  namely,  to 
keep  the  vigilance  awake,  and  preserve  a  constant  watch 
upon  his  friends.  It  is  too  common  to  give  our  unlimited 
confidence  where  we  have  once  formed  a  good  opinion, 
without  reflecting  that  past  actions  are  not  to  be  trusted 
as  sole  security  against  the  future  violation  of  duty,  or 
remembering  that  the  most  guilty  man  is  innocent  until 
the  conception  of  his  first  crime.  Hence  we  often  meet 
with  pitfalls  of  danger  where  we  deemed  ourselves  most 
safe,  through  trusting  too  much  to  the  light  we  have  set 
before  us  as  a  beacon  ;  and  hence  it  becomes  manifest 
that  even  the  high-minded  shepherds  of  the  flocks  must 
be  kept  to  their  posts,  lest  they  allow  a  wolf  to  creep  in, 
and  triumph  over  their  barriers  of  sccuritv.  Still  further, 
a  '^' look-out"  must  be  kept  unon  such  beneficial  mea- 
sures of  the  adverse  party,  which  one  might  be  inclined, 
without  scrutiny,  to  oppose,  as  emanating  from  a  despised 
faction.  In  short,  the  polemist  should  be  a  man  who 
could  bind  himself  to  look  at  principles,  not  Individuals : 
to  separate  selfish  from  disinterested  motives ;  to  gaze 
with  a  calm  eye  aud  a  steady  head  upon  the  whining 
chaos  of  conflicting  opinions  ;  to  follow  the  ramifications 
of  actions  to  the  fountain. springs  of  motives ;  to  fathom 
the  dcptlis  of  protestations  and  intentions  ;  and  to  cope 
with  Machiavel  himself! 

For  mc  to  do  all  this  it  is  superorogatory  to  observe 
would  be  impossible.  I  should  scarcely  uuderstand  the 
intent  of  a  proposed  law,  and  might  often  join  some  ob- 
scure village  in  the  cry  of  injustice  against  a  measure, 
which,  having  the  welfare  and  conduct  of  .nations  for 
its  gigantic  purpose,  would  naturally  leave  municipal  and 
other  minor  details  for  future  legislation. 

At  length,  then,  I  have  discovered  why  genius  meets 
such  slow  encouragement  in  its  infancy  :  the  empirics  of 
literature,  neglecting  to  task  themselves  with  a  self-exa- 
mination similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  undergone, 
pen  their  crudities,  in  the  blind  hope  of  passing  scum  and 
dross  for  solid  metal,  and  unblushingly  dispatch  them  to 
the  periodicals,  without  knowing  a  tithe  so  much  as  their 
readers  u{>on  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  written. 
Thus  the  time  of  an  editor  is  occupied  with  trash,  whilst 
an  article  of  merit,  perhaps,  lies  by  unhcedetl ;    and  his 


mind  being  thereby  naturally  soured,  he  overlooks  all 
papers  from  a  strange  hand,  an.l  relies  upon  well-known 
contributors ;  so  that  the  herd  of  small  fry  injure  the 
very  cause  which  they  take  so  much  pains  in  public  to 
advocate. 

With  this  bitter  conviction,  I  resign  my  pen.  These 
few  thoughts  may  induce  some  writers  to  be  more  reason- 
able, and  less  audacious  ;  but  beyond  that  they  can  claim 
nothing,  as  they  plainly  prove  that  for  me  to  write  an 
article  for  the  unapproachable  magazines  is  impossible; 
and  my  only  remaining  hope  is  that  you,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
as  you  are  so  clever  at  reconciling  all  that  appears  opposed 
in  nature,  may  be  enabled  to  point  out  how  one  like  my- 
self may  succeed  as  a  literary  character — without  tne 
requisites.  TUDOR. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

We  are  admirers  of  all  the  imitative  arts,  whether  paint- 
ing, poetry,  sculpture,  or  the  drama ;  nor  do  we  conceive 
that  the  perfection  of  these  arts  consists  in  a  close  ad- 
herence to  the  great  original  standsni.  There  arc  certain 
liberties  or  deviations  which  the  refined  taste  and  univer- 
sal assent  of  mankind  have  always  permitted  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  artist  for  the  sake  of  effect.  A  view  of 
common  place  nature  on  the  canv««!s,  with  whatever 
accuracy  of  outline  and  colouring  the  picture  is  finished, 
still  leaves  a  large  hiatus  of  deatn  and  inanition  which  no 
art  of  man  can  possibly  fill  up.  This  defect  must  be 
remedied  by  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  by  the  selection 
of  tints,  and  shadows,  and  lights,  which,  partaking  of  the 
general  resemblance  to  the  great  original,  at  the  same 
time  impre?*  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  something  superior 
to  the  everyday  scenes  of  real  life — happy  combinations, 
which  are  jMWsible  in  nature,  but  so  rare  and  so  exqui- 
sitely superior  to  ordinary  phenomena  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  nature  in  a  new  dress. 

A  sculptor  generally  uses  very  great  liberties  with  na- 
ture ;  his  sitting  figures  are  frequently  one  half  longer 
than  the  natural  proportion  demands.  The  painter  ii 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  giving  grace  to  his  attitudes,  to 
make  similar  deviations  from  the  natural  standard.' 
Michael  Angdo's  stooping  figures  are  monsters  in  length^ 
if  raised  upright  they  would  look  like  men  of  common 
dimensions  as  to  head  and  chest,  and  bo<lily  rotundity, 
but  eight  or  nine,  or  even  ten  feet  in  height.  This  is  a 
piece  of  deception  practisetl  upon  the  eye,  which  general  y 
sees  upright  objects  taller,  and  horizontal  objects  sliortcr 
than  they  really  are.  Let  any  one  try  to  draw  a  square 
or  a  circle  without  the  use  of  mcastu  and  he  will 

find  that  what  he  thinks  a  square,  i  one  direc- 

tion, appears  a  parallelogram  when  turre  i  ai  right  angles, 
and  the  circle  appears  an  oval.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  this  license  is  used  in  painting.  There 
is  additional  grace  and  dignity  communicatetl  by  the  de- 
parture from  strict  truth,  which  the  poetry  of  the  art  still 
sanctions  as  consistent  with  good  taste,  and  indispensable 
for  effect. 

These  observations  apply  equally  well  to  j>oetry  and 
the  drama ;  but  more  especially  to  the  drama,  where  the 
deviations  from  pure  nature  are  more  extravagant  than  in 
any  other  imitative  art.  In  what  is  generally  esteemed 
the  highest  department  of  acting,  a  strict  adherence  to 
nature,  both  in  the  tones  and  the  voice  and  movements 
of  the  body,  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  individual ; 
but  the  concomitant  circumstances,  of  numberless  variety, 
which  are  introduced — some  from  defect  of  acting,  others 
for  the  purpose  of  stage  effect — arc,  in  general,  tlie  most 
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outrageous  liberties  with  Mother  Nature  that  the  soul  ot' 
a  caricaturist  could  imagine.  A  murder  is  committed  on 
the  stage  in  the  presence  of  several  attendants ;  the  victim 
screams,  and  falls ;  the  murderer  brandishes  his  weapon 
in  all  the  excitement  of  real  passion ;  the  two  parties 
engaged  seem  to  be  in  real  earnest ;  and  the  plaudits  of 
the  audience  accompany  the  performance.  But  let  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  merely  look  at  the  lifeless,  motionless 
limbs  of  the  stage  attendants :  no  look  of  horror,  fear, 
surprise,  or  any  other  passion,  is  visible;  there  they  stand 
as  cool  as  cucumbers ;  and,  probably,  with  the  greatest 
composure,  take  up  the  body  and  drag  it  along  as  a 
butcher's  boy  would  haul  off  a  newly  killed  carcase. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  stage  defect;  but  the  stage  effecUs 
are  equally  ridiculous.  Malvolio  enters  with  a  letter, 
which  he  supposes  to  come  from  his  mistress,  Olivia  ;  but 
the  letter  is  merely  a  trick  of  Maria,  the  maid,  to  impose 
upon  the  conceited  coxcomb.  Si>-  Andrew  Aguecheek  and 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  are  both  upon  the  stage  when  he  appears. 
He  reads  the  letter  aloud,  and  comments  upon  it  aloud. 
The  other  two,  supposed  to  be  unnoticed,  overhear  the 
•whole  soliloquy,  and  converse  aloud  upon  the  subject. 
They  pass  and  repass  each  other ;  yet  Malvolio  takes  no 
notice  of  his  company,  nor  hears  the  sounds  of  their  voice, 
which  is  audible  even  to  the  gods  themselves.  This  is 
stage  effect ;  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  yet  it  is  unavoid- 
able. The  excess,  however,  to  which  such  ever-(bopping 
scenes  are  sometimes  carried  puts  criticism  to  the  blush. 
It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Nature. 

Some  square  and  compass  minds,  without  imagination, 
without  poetry,  without  any  of  the  life  and  extravagance 
which  give  efficiency  to  human  actions,  may  very  pro- 
bably coolly  observe  upon  these  outrages  upon  nature, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  consistent  with  good  taste  to 
preserve  a  close  adherence  to  real  life.  But  in  many 
scenes  the  imitation  of  real  life  would  make  no  impres- 
sion. In  the  scene  of  the  murder  alluded  to,  as  the  de- 
fect arose  from  imperfect  acting,  a  closer  imitation  would 
consequently  be  an  improvement;  but  were  a  soliloquy 
to  be  acted  as  original  nature  generally  if  not  always 
performs  it,  it  would  reduce  the  task  of  the  actor  to  mere 
dumb  show.  Nature  must  occasionally  be  outraged,  but 
no  rules  can  point  out  to  genius  how  and  when  the  out- 
rage ought  to  be  committed.  Tragedy  and  comedy  cor- 
respond to  historical  and  caricature  painting.  In  good 
caricature  the  extravagance  is  not  more  in  degree  than 
in  historical  painting  itself,  and  the  same  accuracy  of 
drawing  and  richness  of  fancy  is  necessary  for  both. 
Excess  of  any  kind  is  always  a  symptom  of  defect  of 
genius.  But  historical  painting,  like  tragedy,  addresses 
itself  to  the  gravity,  the  reverence,  and  the  solemnity  of 
human  nature,  whilst  comedy  and  caricature  attempt  the 
more  humble  and  cheerful  task  of  exciting  mirth  and 
good  humour.  Hence  it  has  been  a  long  and  universally 
established  rule  to  write  tragedy  in  blank  heroic  verse, 
whilst  comedy  must  rest  content  with  plain  prose. 


STATURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

CoNTRAiiY  to  what  occurs  among  domestic  animals,  va- 
riations of  stature  in  the  human  race  are  included  in  much 
narrower  limits  than  individual  variations.  The  size  of 
women  is  less  variable  than  that  of  men.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  men  among  people  of  large  stature,  while  the 
difference  in  size  between  the  sexes  is  very  small  among 
people  of  low  stature.  The  people  who  are  most  remark- 
able for  their  great  height,  generally  inhabit  the  southern 
part  of  the  American  continent,  others  in  various  archi- 
pelagos of  the  Southern  ocean ;  and  it  may  even  be  re- 
marked that  they  thus  form  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 


two  series,  one  continental,  the  other  insular,  both  irre- 
gular and  often  interrupted,  but  commencing  in  each  at 
eight  or  ten  degrees  of  South  latitude,  and  terminating  at 
about  fifty  degrees.  There  exist,  however,  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  people  whose  height  is  below  the  mean,  and 
reciprocally  in  the  Northern,  those  whose  height  surpasses 
the  mean.  Now,  in  comparing  the  geographical  position 
of  these  people  with  those  who  are  extremely  tall  or 
extremely  short,  we  arrive  at  the  result  apparently  para- 
doxical, and  yet  in  part  of  easy  explanation,  that  the  short 
race  live  almost  every  where  near  the  tallest  nations,  and 
reciprocally,  the  tallest  people  near  those  nations  who  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  their  low  stature.  The  diversity 
of  stature  in  the  human  race  may  be  explained  (but  in 
part  only)  by  the  influence  of  climate,  of  dietetic  regimen 
and  mode  of  life.  It  is  at  least  extremely  probable  that 
the  size  of  the  race,  notwithstanding  some  local  variations, 
has  not  sensibly  diminished ;  and  this,  not  only  from  the 
concurrence  of  so  many  kinds  of  proofs  as  are  derivable 
from  historical  evidence  from  the  earliest  known  periods, 
but  from  considerations  of  science,  in  the  absence  of  all 
monuments,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  no 
material  change  since  the  origin  of  mankind. — Revue 
Encyclopediq  ue. 

A  STORY  OF  A  FLEA. 
Before  I  skip  back  to  the  point  from  which  my  own 
flea  and  the  Poictiers'  flea  have  led  me,  I  must  tell  a  story 
of  an  English  lady,  who,  under  a  similar  circumstance, 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  Pasquier's  accomplished  friend. 
This  lady,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  was  about  to 
have  a  large  dinner  party,  was  ambitious  of  making  as 
great  a  display  as  her  husband's  establishment,  a  tolerably 
large  one,  could  furnish  ;  so  that  there  might  seem  to  be 
no  lack  of  servants,  a  great  lad  who  had  been  employed 
only  in  farm  work  was  trimmed  and  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  ordered  to  take  his  stand  behind  his  mistress's 
chair,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  stir  from  the  place, 
nor  do  anything  unless  she  directed  him  ;  the  lady,  well 
knowing  that,  although  no  footman  could  make  a  better 
appearance  as  a  piece  of  still  life,  some  awkwardness 
would  be  inevitable,  if  he  Avere  put  in  motion.  Accord- 
ingly, Thomas  having  thus  been  duly  drilled,  and  re- 
peatedly enjoined,  took  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  table 
behind  his  mistress,  and  for  a  while  he  found  sufficient 
amusement  in  looking  at  a  grand  set-out,  and  staring  at 
the  guests  *  *  This  lady  was  in  the  height,  or  low- 
ness  of  fashion;  and  between  her  shoulder-blades,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  back,  not  far  from  the  confines  where 
nakedness  and  clothing  met,  Thomas  espied  what  Pas- 
quier  had  seen  upon  the  neck  of  Mademoiselle  des  Roches. 
The  guests  were  too  much  engaged  with  the  business 
and  the  courtesies  of  the  table  to  see  what  must  have  been 
worth  seeing,  the  transfiguration  produced  in  'I'homas's 
countenance  by  delight,  when  he  saw  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  himself  attentive,  and  making  himself 
useful.  The  lady  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  com- 
pany to  feel  the  flea  ;  but  to  her  horror  she  felt  the  great 
finger  and  thumb  of  Thomas  upon  lier  back,  and  to  her 
greater  horror  heard  him  exclaim  in  exultation,  to  the 
still  greater  amusement  of  the  party — "a  vlea,  a  vlea I 
my  lady,  ecod  I've  caucht  'en  !" 

Answers  to  Correspondents  neat  week. 

Erratum. — In  our  last  number,  first  column,  for 
"leisure,  enthusiasm,  and  want  of  opportunities,"  read 
"  want  of  leisure,  enthusiasm,  and  opportunities." 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

«      

Last  week  we  compared  the  doctrine  of  UniTersalism 
to  the  concourse  of  a  large  capital  which  receives  into  its 
spacious  walls  the  inhabitants  of  every  cliroe,  and  the 
adherents  of  every  faith ;  whose  inhabitants  see  more  of 
human  life,  or  what  is  called  the  world^  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  provinces,  who  can  tell  only  by  imagination,  or 
by  description,  what  a  foreigner  is.  The  inhabitants  of 
such  a  capital  are  more  liberal  than  all  other  citizens  and 
townsmen,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  circumstances 
and  opinions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  or  the  op- 
portunities they  have  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 
In  former  ages  these  opportunities  were  social  and  per- 
sonal intercourse  alone,  and  there  were  no  other  means  of 
correspondence  invenicd  ;  consequently  they  must  have 
been  limited  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people, 
especially  those  who  associated  with  foreigners,  as  mer- 
chants  or  courtit-rs.  Hut  the  printing  press  has  now 
spiritualized  the  capital,  by  furnishing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  with  better  opportunities  of  information 
respecting  the  rest  of  the  world  than  could  ever  have 
been  enjoyed  at  a  former  period,  by  the  first  courtiers  or 
merchants  in  the  country.  The  opportunities  are  open 
to  all,  but  the  advantage  must  always  reside  with  the 
greatest  number  and  the  greateU  power. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  centralizing  system 
of  a  capital,  and  .i  large  capital  too,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  takes  the  subject  into  serious  considera- 
tion. To  squander  the  population  or  London  and  Paris, 
and  distribute  the  inhabitants  of  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empires,  would  have  the 
lame  effect  upon  society  an  a  blow  on  the  head  upon  the 
mind  of  a  man.  It  would  terminate  in  an  instant  the 
social  intercourse  of  Europe;  it  would  remove  the  Con- 
tinent from  Britain  many  thousands  of  miles  in  effect, 
for  it  would  destroy  the  interest  of  individual  places, 
which  now  represent  the  empire  in  themselves.  Amongst 
ten  thousand  villages  or  hamlets  of  England,  which  of  all 
the  number  would  take  the  lead?  which  would  repreaent 
the  whole  in  itself,  and  attract  to  itself  as  a  centre,  the  at- 
tention  of  thereat?  Not  one.  The  residence  of  the  govirn- 
ment,  as  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Washing- 
ton, in  America,  if  but  an  inferior  circumstance  to  the 
majority  of  population.  New  York  is  still  the  capital  of 
America,  the  seat  of  science,  of  art,  and  the  source  of  all 
general  and  interesting  inforinaiion.  Is  Lancaster  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  Manrhe^ter  or  Liverpool? 
Is  Lanark,  a  paltry  village,  to  l)e  weighed  in  the  same 
balance  with  Glasgow?      Washington,  Lancaster,  and 


Lanark,  are  imknown  in  the  history  of  science  or  of  art, 
and  nothing  can  ennoble  them  but  magnitude  or  tho- 
rou};hfare  alone. 

What  may  be  at  some  future  period,  when  wars  have 
ceased,  and  political  and  religious  dissentions  have  com- 
mingled, is  hard  to  determine;  but  it  seems  perfectly 
evident  to  our  understanding,  that  unless  there  be  a  time 
when  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  terminate, 
and  man  shall  sit  down  in  sluggishness,  and  say,  "  I 
have  accomplished  all  of  which  my  nature  is  capable ;  I 
can  discover  nothing  new,  I  can  invent  nothing  new,  I 
can  learn  no  more,'  there  never  can  be  a  time  when 
large  cities  shall  cease  to  grow,  and  that  to  a  greater 
extent  than  history  has  recorded  or  mankind  ever  yet 
beheld.  They  are  the  representatives  of  nations,  the 
same  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  as  our  members  of 
parliament  in  the  bouse  of  legislation, — "  the  voice  of 
the  people." 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the  general  amelioration 
of  any  one  individual  country,  that  other  leading  or 
powerful  countries  should  all  accord  with  it  in  pursuing 
the  same  univertal  system  of  politics.  For  one  country 
to  hasten  rapidly  before  the  rest  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress would  be  certain  misery  and  perhaps  destruction 
to  herself.  It  is  so  with  the  individual  man.  There 
is  no  additional  happiness  acquired  by  outmarching 
public  opinion.  He  who  increaseth  knowledge  only 
increaseth  sorrow  to  himself,  if  that  knowledge  is  in  dis- 
cord with  the  public  opinion  which  surrounds  him.  He 
loses  his  good  name.  He  is  called  mad,  blasphemer, 
infidel,  or  any  other  title  expressive  of  abhorrence.  He 
is  pointed  out  to  the  children  by  their  parents  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  shunned;  every  word,  every  action,  is  mis- 
construed in  its  meaning,  and  even  his  good  deeds  are 
ascribed  to  diabolical  motives.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  and  requires  much  prudence  and  moral  courage, 
to  trancgress  against  the  spirit  of  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds us.  Many,  destitute  of  these  qualities,  and 
allured  by  the  delusive  paintings  of  enthusiastic  hope 
and  immaturcd  opinions,  have  foolishly  done  violence  to 
the  spirit  of  society,  treated  every  thing  venerated  by 
other  men  with  outrageous  contempt,  suffered  corres- 
ponding degradation  in  their  good  opinion,  lost  tlieir 
influence,  their  respectability,  their  friends,  and  ulti- 
mately sunk  into  the  very  sediment  of  society  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery. 

The  same  law  prevails  upon  a  large  scale  with  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  They  are  all  dependent  upon 
each  other,  as  reciprocal  traders;  and  there  are  certain 
mutual  arrangements  to  which  all  subscribe,   for  the 
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regulation  of  international  commerce  tnd  friendship. 
These  arrangements  are  at  present  in  a  most  barbarous 
state^  the  remnants  of  those  ancient  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  hatreds,  which  spread  fire  and  sword  over  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  world.  "VFere  one  individual  nation  to 
cast  off  this  barbarous  policy,  to  open  wide  its  ports 
unto  all  strangers,  and  grant  no  protective  privilege  to  its 
own  subjects,  whilst  foreign  nations  refused  to  employ 
the  same  liberal  line  of  policy  in  return,  the  consequence 
woiUd  be,  that  the  liberal  system  would  destroy  the 
nation  which  had  so  hastily  adopted  it,  and  the  rest 
would  pursue  their  restrictive  measures  with  greater 
spirit  than  before. 

It  is  this  important  fact  which  renders  foreign  inter- 
Tention  an  important  subject  of  political  economy.  It 
may  seem  a  matter  of  indifference  to  many,  whether  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Russia  and  Austria,  be  liberal  or  despotic 
in  their  political  system.  "  What  have  we  to  do 
with  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  Northern  Barba- 
rians?" they  may  exclaim,  "  Let  us  leave  those  nations 
to  settle  their  own  affairs,  whilst  we  confine  our  attention 
to  domestic  matters."  This  is  not  good  policy.  It  may 
not  immediately  concern  us,  and  there  may  be  more  im- 
portant matters  at  home  which  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence ;  yet,  it  is  a  fact  which  a  universal  eye  must 
perceive  at  once,  that  no  individual  nation  can  be  gene- 
rally relieved  of  political  grievances,  until  some  universal 
system  of  liberal  policy  be  infused  into  the  govemnjent  of 
all  thft  leading  nations  of  Europe.  The  popular  spirit  of 
France  alone  created  a  moral  revolution  in  England. 
What  would  have  been  the  momentum  of  that  impulse  if 
it  had  been  augmented  by  a  similar  outcry  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Prussia  and  Austria  ^  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Englaml  to  cultivate  the  same  spirit  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  now  prevails  in  France,  for  therein 
is  their  strength.  The  Tories  know  this  well,  and  there- 
fore they  give  secret  assistance  to  the  absolutists  of  other 
kingdoms,  that  they  may  replant  the  stock  of  despotism, 
and  smother  in  its  cradle  the  young  Hercules  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

We  ought  to  entertain  or  afffect  contempt  for  no  species 
of  power,  political,  moral,  or  opinionative,  which  holds 
dominion  over  the  human  mind.  "\Vhatever  it  is,  it  has 
its  use  in  the  great  economy  of  Nature ;  but  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  individual  to  bestow  a  minute  attention 
upon  every  subject,  or  be  more  than  a  very  superficial 
universalist  at  best,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bestow 
his  attention  particularly  upon  some  minor  department  of 
thought  or  of  labour  to  help  on  the  general  movement. 
Nor  will  it  be  difficult  for  him  to  determine  to  what  par- 
ticular party  in  society  he  ought  to  give  his  patronage 
and  assistance,  even  though  convinced  that  each  party 
has  some  goodly  principle  within  it  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  and  cultivated.  For  as  Progress  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  Universalist,  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  is 
actuated,  his  heart  can  never  fail  to  sympathize  most  in- 
tensely with  those  who  keep  up  the  movement  of  society 
in  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
whole  system  of  legislation  and  government,  faith  and 
opinion.  That  movement  necessarily  changes  as  it  pro- 
gresses, and  cannot  fail  to  become  more  and  more  univer- 


sal in  its  views  as  it  draws  within  its  circle  a  greater 
amount  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  mind  which  society 
contains.  If  the  movement  appears  too  rash,  and  in  need 
of  a  check  to  prevent  a  fatal  catastrophe  to  its  career,  his 
own  judgment  will  direct  him  to  stand  forth  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  stagnant  or  retrogressive  principle. 

But  the  part  which  each  man  takes  in  society  in  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  of  political  principles  greatly  de- 
pends upon  the  accidents  of  birth  and  condition  in  life. 
There  are  many  aristocratic  families  in  this  country  who 
transmit  their  political  opinions  from  father  to  son,  as 
they  do  their  estates,  with  the  same  security  of  their 
being  retained.  And  if  a  poor  mSn  is  not  born  a  radical, 
both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side,  his  poverty  is  sure 
to  make  a  convert  of  him  before  his  manhood  has  reached 
its  prime.  With  such  men  reason  is  of  very  little  use  : 
they  are  led  by  impulse.  They  will  always  prefer  an 
address  to  the  passions  to  one  which  is  addressed  to  the 
judgment.  The  everlasting  subjects  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  brutal  ancestors ;  the  beauty  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  sanctity  of  the  Church ;  the  danger  of  innova- 
tions ;  the  glory  of  British  arms,  if  well  illustrated,  and 
prettily  expressetl,  never  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  old  aristocracy  of  England.  They  want  no 
new  subject,  no  new  arguments  ;  it  is  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors  alone  that  they  desire ;  they  have  no  objection 
to  hear  it  expressed  in  modern  language,  with  poetical 
illustrations  and  elegant  quotations ;  but  the  doctrine 
itself  must  be  ancestral,  or  they  discard  it  as  an  innova- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  everlasting  subjects  of 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  the  tyranny  of  the  rich, 
the  burden  of  taxation,  the  indolence  and  perversity  of 
the  clergy,  are  equally  palatable  to  the  radical  ear.  It  is 
the  very  counterpart  of  the  other ;  but,  like  the  other,  it 
wants  no  new  information,  no  argumentation,  but  merely 
a  flourish  in  the  usual  key  of  condemnation,  and  pompous 
defiance  of  power,  brings  forth  shouts  of  applause,  and 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  discontentment  and  resistance. 

The  majority  of  a  party  do  not  think,  they  feel;  and  it  ia 
well  that  it  is  so.  Feeling  is  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
of  society.  Thought  is  merely  its  servant,  or  its  prime 
minister.  It  is  from  the  feelings,  the  affections,  and  the 
passions,  that  the  impulse  proceeds;  there  dwells  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  terror  of  despots.  Feeling,  how- 
ever is  a  blind  agent ;  it  is  an  impetuous  headstrong  colt, 
without  experience  and  without  judgment.  A  little  rea- 
son is  necessary  to  check  its  precipitancy,  and  give  it  a 
right  direction.  A  little  more  would  destroy  its  spirit, 
and  paralyze  its  powers.  Passion  always  is,  and  always 
must  be,  stronger  than  reason.  Passion  is  the  life  of  man, 
and  reason  is  only  its  mentor  to  refine  and  humanize,  but 
not  to  destroy  or  even  to  cool  it.  As  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  passion  than  of  reason  in  the  individual,  so 
there  is  also  a  corresponding  greater  amount  of  passion 
(or  feeling)  than  reason  in  the  public  at  large ;  and  the 
few  who  do  think  and  reason  intensely  are  only  of  use  to 
direct  the  public  feeling  towards  a  right  channel. 

All  this  is  wisely  ordered  by  Nature,  and  to  wish  it 
were  otherwise,  is  to  wish  for  greater  confusion  in  society 
than  has  ever  yet  prevailed.  But  in  teaching  a  new  doc- 
trine the  reason  must  always  be  preferred  to  the  feelings. 
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in  order  to  present  a  definite  object  for  the  latter  to  aim 
at  Love  cannot  exist  without  a  definite  object  of  attrac- 
tion, nor  hatred,  without  an  object  of  aversion. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

THE  PRESS  AND  ITS  CORRUPTION. 

hf  a  former  number  we  remarked  that  the  greatest  evil 
attending  the  public  press  at  present  is,  that  it  is  a  trade, 
and  consequently  mercenary.  To  this,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  may  be  ascribed  all  its  imperfections,  except 
those  which  arise  from  pure  ignorance,  which  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  But  there  is  a  good  and  a 
bad  side  of  every  question.  There  is  nothing  in  human 
society  or  in  nature  which  is  pure  and  unmixed  good  or 
era.  This  foolish  idea  of  the  unadulterated  quality  of 
certJun  principles,  circumstances,  or  motives,  which  they 
are  pleased  to  call  good  or  evil,  still  too  much  haunts  the 
religious  and  political  zealots.  There  is  not  even  a  grain 
of  utility,  truth,  or  common  sense  in  thoee  measures 
or  doctrines  which  they  denounce;  and  the  characters  by 
whom  they  are  defended  are  proscribed  as  deliberate 
premeditative  villains.  This  excess  of  censure,  and 
abuse  of  language,  belong  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
two  extremes  of  society  in  their  estimate  of  each  other. 
The  poor  are  not  more  abusive  and  suspicious  of  the 
motives  of  the  rich  than  the  rich  are  outrageous  in  their 
abuse  of  the  poor.  The  ungenerous  and  unfeeling  man- 
ner in  which  the  aristocracy  and  their  press  have  always 
spoken  of  the  "  mob,"  and  the  "  vulgar,"  cannot  fail 
to  be  retorted  upon  themselves,  as  soon  as  the  mob  and 
the  vulgar  can  find  a  vent  to  give  publifity  to  tlieir 
thoughts.  This  they  have  now  found  in  the  unstamped 
press;  and  if  this  press  has  frequently  descended  to  the 
use  of  low  scurrility,  and  most  aggravated  descriptions 
of  the  characters  of  men  in  power,  we  are  convinced  it 
has  never  yet  approached,  cither  in  language  or  feeling, 
the  contempt  and  scorn  which  the  aristocracy  entertain 
for  the  people,  nor  the  unsanctifie<l  abuse  of  tlie  powers 
of  reason  and  of  cpeech  which  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  stamped  press  in  its  polemical  controversies;  nor  can 
any  abatement  uf  this  fury  ever  take  place  as  long  as 
there  is  such  a  wide  and  unsocial  gulf  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  parties. 

Neither  party  errs  when  it  accuses  the  other  of  being 
mercenary.  The  love  of  money  is  the  ruling  passion  ; 
the  very  mainspring  of  society.  Nor  can  we  wish  it  to 
be  degraded  from  its  rank  of  superiority  as  long  ts  it  coo. 
tinues  to  be  the  medium  by  which  all  the  external  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  procured.  Money  is  to  the  body  what 
a  peaceful  conscience  and  well-instructed  understanding 
are  to  the  mind. .  It  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  the 
prime  stimulus  to  action  in  all  the  political  transactions 
of  life.  It  has  given  birth  to  industry  and  genius ;  roused 
up  indolence  from  its  ignoble  rest ;  spurred  on  the  pur- 
suits of  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  actually  refined 
and  beautified  the  human  mind,  which  at  the  same  time 
it  so  grossly  corrupts  and  brutalizes. 

Nor  have  these  beneficial  results  been  a- wanting  on  the 
press.  Its  mercenary  character  is  the  principal  source  of 
its  greatness.     No  other  argument  or  motive  could  have 


been  found  sufficient  to  give  it  that  extraordinary  im. 
pulse  by  which  it  is  now  universally  moved.  The  mere 
desire  of  communicating  information  could  never  exist 
sufficiently  strong  in  the  conductors  of  a  public  journal, 
as  to  induce  them  to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of  sleep ;  to 
convert  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day ;  to  harass 
themselves  with  everlasting  bustle,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  public  at  their  regular  hour  of  publication  ; 
to  open  up  ;  purees  of  information  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  to  ;  nd  out  foragers  in  all  direction  in  search  of 
occurrence!^,  novelties,  and  eccentricities;  to  establish  cor. 
respondents  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe,  to  provide 
a  daily  supply  of  foreign  intelligence ;  wliilst,  at  home, 
every  department  of  public  business,  from  the  legislative 
government  of  the  nation,  down  to  the  prices  of  eggs  and 
butter,  seems  to  have  an  equal  degree  of  attention  and 
accuracy  devoted  to  it. 

What  other  motive  can  be  found  to  induce  men  to  do 
such  a  gigantic  work  as  this,  except  the  mercenary  mo. 
tive — the  love  of  money  ?  What  other  instrument,  but 
a  mercenary  press,  could  be  relied  upon  ?  A  government 
press  could  never  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  for 
it  would  publish  its  own  praises,  and  conceal  its  own 
'shame ;  and  no  combination  of  parties  can,  as  yet,  take 
place,  so  harmoniously  associated  as  to  dictate  spon. 
taneously  the  same  leader  to  a  newspaper.  What  then 
we  characterised  as  a  fault  and  a  misfortune,  is  really  the 
best  condition  for  action  in  which  the  press  can  be  placed, 
and  it  is  only  a  fault  because  society  at  large  is  in  fwalt 
by  being  placed  in  tlie  same  imperfect  state.  There  is 
no  greater  corruption  in  the  press  than  there  is  in  any 
other  department  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  its  own 
follies  will  work  out  its  own  reformation.  No  legislation 
can  cin'e  it ;  no  reproadi  can  put  it  to  shame,  or  amend 
it ;  it  must  be  guided  entirely  by  its  own  experience  in 
the  operation  of  public  opinion. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  respecting  the  public  press, 
which,  to  us,  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  all ;  and 
that  is  the  paradoxical  or  bipolar  fact  that  it  is  both 
gaining  and  losing  its  power  r.-)pidly.  It  is  gaining  power 
collectively,  but  each  journal  is  losing  its  power  indivi- 
dually. A  few  years  ago,  men  were  so  secUuian  in  their 
spirit,  that  they  adher^  as  bigotedly  to  the  politics  of  a 
particular  newspaper  as  to  the  creed  of  a  particular  church. 
They  read  one  paper  only,  and  formed  their  opinion* 
upon  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  narrowness  of 
principle  still  observable  amongst  the  people,  even  where 
the  opportunities  are  abundant  of  viewing  the  same  sub- 
ject in  very  opposite  aspects  ;  but  the  spirit  of  universal- 
ism  is  increasing,  and  the  public  are  now  becoming  daily 
more  disposed  to  compare  journal  with  journal,  state- 
ment with  sutement,  gradually  losing  confidence  in  the 
veracity  or  the  judgment  of  an  individual  opinioniat. 
This  is  political  infidelity,  and  it  destroys  political  bigotry 
and  old  faith,  and  leads  ultimately  to  a  new  and  yet  un- 
known doctrine,  namely,  political  universalism,  which 
results  from  the  concentration  of  all  political  opinion* 
into  one,  preserving  alive  and  in  active  operation  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  and  declared  principles  of  each. 
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INITIATION  OF  BOYS. 


Extract  from  "  An  Account  of  the  History,  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations  who  once  inhabited  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Neighbouring  States.     By  the  Rev. 
John   Heckewelder,*  of  Bethlehem.     Published  in   the 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary  Committee 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  I.     Philadel- 
phia, 1819." 
"  I  do  Hot  know  how  to  give  a  better  name  to  a  su- 
perstitious practice  which  is  very  common  among  the 
Indians,  and,  indeed,  is  universal  among  those  nations 
that  I  have  become  acquainted  with.  By  certain  methods, 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  they  put  the  mind  of  a 
boy  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  so  as  to  excite  dreams  and 
visions,  by  means  of  which  they  pretend  that  the  boy 
receives  instructions  from   certain   spirits  or  unknown 
agents  as  to  his  conduct  in  life ;  that  he  is  informed  of 
his  future  destination,  and  of  the  wonders  he  is  to  perform 
in  his  future  career  through  the  world. 

"  When  a  boy  is  to  be  thus  initiated,  he  is  put  imder 
an  alternate  course  of  physic  and  fasting,  either  taking  no 
food  whatever,  or  swallowing  the  most  powerful  and  nau- 
seous medicines ;  and  occasionally  he  is  made  to  drink 
decoctions  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  until  his  mind  be- 
comes sufficiently  bewildered,  so  that  he  sees,  or  fancies 
that  he  sees,  visions,  and  has  extraordinary  dreams,  for 
which,  of  course  he  has  been  prepared  before  hand.  He 
■will  fancy  himself  flying  through  the  air,  walking  under- 
ground, stepping  from  one  ridge  or  hill  to  the  other  across 
the  valley  beneath,  fighting  and  conquering  giants  and 
monsters,  and  defeating  whole  hosts  by  his  single  arm. 
Then  he  has  interviews  with  the  Manitto,  or  with  spirits, 
who  inform  him  of  what  he  was  before  he  was  bom,  and 
what  he  will  be  after  his  death.  His  fate  in  this  life  is 
laid  entirely  open  before  him ;  the  spirit  tells  him  what 
is  to  be  his  future  employment ;  whether  he  will  be  a 
valiant  warrior,  a  mighty  hunter,  a  doctor,  a  conjuror,  or 
a  prophet.  There  are  even  those  who  learn,  or  pretend 
to  learn,  in  this  way,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  deatli. 

*  «  *  »  tf  n 

"  The  bslief  in  the  truth  of  these  visions  is  universal 
among  the  Indians."        *        «         * 

"  I  always  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  undeceive 
them  on  this  subject."        *        * 

"  I  once  took  great  pains  to  dissuade  from  these  notions 
a  very  sensible  Indian,  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  even  among  the  whites.  All  I  was  able  to  say  or 
urge  was  not  able  to  convince  him,  that  at  the  time  of  his 
initiation  (as  I  call  it)  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary derangement.  He  declared  that  he  had  a  clear  re- 
collection of  the  dreams  and  visions  that  had  occurred  to 
him  at  the  time,  and  was  sure  that  they  came  from  the 
agency  of  celestial  spirits.  He  asserted  very  strange  things 
of  his  own  supernatural  knowledge,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, not  only  at  the  time  of  his  initiation,  but  at  other 
times,  even  before  he  was  born.  He  said  he  knew  he  had 
lived  through  two  generations ;  that  he  had  died  twice, 
and  was  born  a  third  time,  to  live  out  the  then  present 

•  The  Author  resided  aic<»)g  them  forty  years  u  a  missionary. 


race,  after  which  he  was  to  die,  and  never  more  come  to 
this  country  again.  He  well  remembered  what  the  wo- 
men had  predicted  while  he  was  yet  in  his  mother's 
womb  ;  some  had  foretold  tluit  he  would  be  a  boy,  and  others 
a  girl ;  he  had  distinctly  overheard  their  discourses,  and 
could  repeat  correctly  every  thing  that  they  had  said.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  relate  all  the  wild  stories  of  the  same 
kind  which  this  otherwise  intelligent  Indian  said  of  him- 
self, with  a  tone  and  manner  which  indicated  the  most 
intimate  conviction,  and  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  deceive  others,  but  was  himself  de- 
ceived. 

"  I  have  known  several  other  Indians  who  firmly  be- 
lieved that  they  knew,  by  means  of  these  visions,  what 
was  to  become  of  them  when  they  should  die  ;  how  their 
souls  were  to  retire  from  their  bodies,  and  take  their  abodes 
in  those  of  infants  yet  unborn  ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
so  wild  and  so  extraordinary  that  they  will  not  imagine, 
and  to  which,  when  once  it  has  taken  hold  of  their  ima- 
gination, they  will  not  give  full  credit." 

[These  facts  show  at  once  that  the  telluric  life,  or  the 
magnetic  evocation  of  the  Spirit  is  spread  every  where. 
The  methods  by  which  Pythagoras  in  Samos,  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Memphis,  the  Druids  in  the  North,  and  the 
Americans,  have  endeavoured  to  call  forth  the  spark  of 
truelife,are  the  same.  Magnetism  isUniversalism.— A.P.] 


DUELLING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  barbarous  of  existing  customs. 
There  is  no  epithet  too  vile  and  contemptible  to  charac- 
terize it.  1 1  belongs,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  gentry, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  middle  classes  are  too 
refined  in  their  feelings  to  settle  their  quarrels  in  so  bru- 
tal a  manner.  All  the  difference  between  a  duel  between 
two  gentlemen  and  two  nightmen  or  scavengers,  is  that 
the  former  fight  with  fire-arms,  and  the  latter  with  the 
bare  fists.  The  former  do  it  in  secresy,  with  merely  a 
second  to  accompany  them  ;  the  latter  in  public,  with  a 
crowd  of  men  and  boys  as  spectators.  But,  if  one  party 
exceeds  the  other  in  publicity,  the  other  makes  ample 
amends  in  its  murderous  intentions.  An  insult  amongst 
the  mob,  as  they  are  contemptuously  called,  is  satisfac- 
torily atoned  for  by  a  good  sound  beating  ;  but  nothing 
but  the  life  of  the  agressor  will  give  satisfaction  to  a 
gentleman.  A  few  days  ago,  we  saw  two  great  lubberly 
fellows  quarrel,  and  refer  their  disputation  to  the  usual 
criterion  of  martial  skill ;  they  undressed  upon  the  spot, 
and,  all  stripped  except  of  the  trowsers  alone,  which  were 
not  even  upheld  by  the  usual  ap|)aratus  of  braces,  they 
shut  their  eyes,  and  bent  their  heads  like  two  bulls  pre- 
paring for  onset,  and  each  dealt  the  other  some  resound- 
ing blows,  levelled  at  a  venture,  without  any  pretensions 
to  skill,  till  at  last  they  embraced,  like  two  infuriated  lob- 
sters, and  tumbled  upon  the  ground,  amid  a  huge  collec- 
tion of  small  pebbles,  so  that  the  flesh  was  torn  from  their 
shoulder-bones,  and  their  backs  and  breasts  were  stream- 
ing with  blood  and  clotted  with  gore.  One  of  the  two 
then  sounded  a  truce,  and  the  other,  being  satisfied  with 
his  rival's  resignation,  withdrew,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
his  party.    The  wounds  of  these  two  fellows  would  heal 
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in  a  few  weeks ;  had  they  been  gentlemen,  one  most 
probably  would  have  been  sent  to  Erebus,  to  make  way 
for  the  offended  pride  of  a  popinjay,  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  worth  are  insufficient  of  themselves  to  wash 
out  an  insult. 

la  there  none,  amongst  all  our  men  of  reputation,  who 
have  sufficient  moral  courage  to  confess  themselves 
cowards,  and  boldly  refuse  to  employ  this  brutish  system 
of  judicial  trial  ?  It  requires  little  more  than  one  or  two 
eminent  examples  to  put  a  termination  to  the  practice 
for  ever.  Why  should  a  man  be  ashamed  to  confess 
himself  a  coward  ?  Is  there  no  gentleman  so  courageous 
as  hoMly  to  declare  himself  such  before  the  astonished 
world.''  There  are  two  ways  of  making  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  cowardice :  the  one  is  frank  and  generous ;  the 
other  is  hypocritical  and  false.  The  dastardly  cowanl 
pretends  to  be  brave,  whilst  he  is  quaking  with  fear ;  he 
is  loud  and  pompous  in  his  speech,  like  Pistol,  and  has 
as  large  a  volume  of  his  own  exploits  to  repeat  as  Sir 
John  Fatstaff  himself.  He  is  never  known  to  quake,  or 
to  run,  except  when  he  is  brought  "  to  the  scratch,"  and 
then  he  runs,  not  so  much  because  he  is  afraid  of  his 
own  person,  but  his  tender  feelings  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  wounding  his  adversary.  The  honourable  coward  is 
a  man  of  much  finer  metal.  He  candidly  confeMcs  that 
he  does  not  like  to  be  shot  at;  that  he  wants  to  preserve 
his  life  as  long  as  he  can,  and  to  keep  his  limb*  in  a 
state  of  health  and  vigour,  that  life  may  prove  a  blening 
instead  of  a  curse ;  he  thinks  it  most  extravagant  folly  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  maimed  for  life,  merdy  to  gratify 
.4  whim,  or  punish  a  slanderous  and  abusive  rival.  If 
the  offence  is  committed  by  the  tongue,  he  thinks  it  more 
becoming  to  repay  it  in  kind  ;  if  by  tcom,  contempt,  or 
any  other  moral  injury,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  brandish 
the  same  weapons.  The  greater  proporUon  of  mankind, 
after  all,  act  upon  this  latter  principle,  and  it  seems  to 
be  quite  sufficient  to  preserve  the  respectability  of  a 
man's  character,  in  almost  any  conceivable  circumsUncea 
of  civilized  life.  Nor  are  those  "  blustering  blellums," 
who  seem  to  carry  gunpowder  in  their  pockets,  and  chal- 
lenges cut  and  dry  for  every  possible  species  of  offence, 
treated  more  respectfully  by  the  public  or  their  anociates, 
than  females  are  by  their  rivals  and  opponenU,  whose 
tongues  alone  enact  the  very  incongruous  characters  of 
rapier,  bullet,  and  shield,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Man,  as  he  progresses  in  moral  refinement,  is  only  wo- 
man's ape. 

But  why  should  a  duel  between  two  gentlemen  be  ac- 
counted respectable  and  honourable,  whilst  a  duel  be- 
tween  two  irriuted  labourers  or  mechanics  is  designated 
a  brutal  and  disgusting  scene,  and  gives  such  an  unfa- 
Tourable  impression  of  the  contending  parties,  that  any 
lady  or  gentleman,  in  England,  would,  upon  hearing  of 
such  an  affray  between  two  men  in  their  employment, 
dismiss  them  immediately.  His  Majesty  would  not 
dismiss  a  minister  or  a  councillor,  even  if  he  were  to  kill 
his  man  upon  the  spot.  The  reason  is,  that  judgment 
is  always  favourable  to  gentlemen.  It  is  the  disobedience 
of  gentlemen  which  brings  laws  into  inaction.  The  laws 
are  much  better  than  their  administration,  as  Judge 
Blackstone  very  justly  remarks.     But  the  highest  and 


most  respectable  and  honourable  influence  in  the  country 
is  daily  in  operation,  to  destroy  the  force  of  many  excel- 
lent statutes,  whose  strict  administration  might  very 
speedily  bring  deliverance  to  the  poor.  If  a  persond 
and  bloody  affray  between  two  labourers  be  brutal  and 
disgusting,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  quarrels  of 
gentlemen  are  equally  so.  The  feelings  in  both  parties 
are  the  same,  and  the  object  the  same,  namely,  the  pre- 
servation of  their  own  independence  ;  and  the  mode  of 
settlement  merely  proves  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
boasted  superiority  of  a  gentleman,  he  holds  the  same 
moral  station  in  creation  as  an  illiterate  clodpole.  Suc- 
cess to  the  spirit  of  women  ! 

A  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE. 

Tiiouuii  a  universal  language  may  be  an  impracticable 
scheme,  when  founded  upon  abstract  principles,  and  al- 
together fictitious  in  iu  construction^  yet  there  is  some 
probability  that  one  language  may  become  universal,  as 
the  learned  medium  by  which  the  thinkers  of  all  nations 
may  obtain  possession  of  every  new  discovery,  and  trans- 
fer them  into  their  own  tongues.  The  number  of  lan- 
guages is  greater  in  a  given  space,  in  proportion  as  the 
condition  of  society  approaches  the  savage  state,  and 
diminishes  as  mankind  advance  in  civilisation.  Each 
tribe  of  savages  form  a  jargon  for  themselves  ;  the  {M)orer 
the  language  the  more  easily  it  is  altered,  the  more  readily 
its  character  is  effaced,  and  its  original  materials  con- 
cealed under  new  additions  ;  but  as  communities  increase 
with  civilisation,  so  languages  extend  with  communities  ; 
and  as  conquest  gives  them  extent,  so  writing  gives  them 
permanence  and  fixity.  Religion  has  added  to  that  per- 
manence, by  conferring  upon  sacred  writings  a  perpetuity 
of  interest,  and  making  them,  in  some  degree,  the 
standard  of  all  classes,  of  all  conditions,  and  ot  all  ages. 
This  i>ermanence  and  extent  of  language  is  consolidated 
by  an  establijthed  literature,  and  an  established  dominion; 
and  the  diversity  of  dialect  disappears  wiili  the  facility  of 
communication,  and  a  community  of  interests  and  inter- 
course. 

But  empire  is  ever  proceeding  on  a  larger  scale ;  the 
community  of  nations  embraces  a  wider  circle;  and  a 
few  languages,  favoured  by  conquest,  commerce,  and 
religion,  are  spresding  themselves  over  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  so  that  the  chances  are  increased  that 
one  of  them  should  serve  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  all  the  rest,  and  act  as  the  interpreter  between 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  may  be  seen,  from  the 
extent  to  which  even  a  dead  language  is  unflersiood,  and 
how  far  it  has  served  as  a  vehicle  of  thou^f ht.  what  influ. 
ence,  and  what  facilities,  a  living  language  might  pos. 
sess,  if  otherwise  equally  favoured  by  circumstances,  in 
diflusing  truth,  and  in  opening  an  intercourse  tliruughout 
the  family  of  man.  A  dead  iangudgc  lias  two  great  dis- 
advantages; it  has  lost  the  principle  of  growth  and  in- 
crease; the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  are  but  the  echoes  of 
former  thoughts,  conceived  at  a  distant  period  of  time  ; 
but  the  world  goes  on,  its  affairs  change  their  face,  and 
whatever  is  stationary  must  end  in  being  rettograde. 
Again,  a  dead  language  has  not  the  same  easiness  of 
being  acquired  that  a  living  one  posresses,  which  can  be 
caught  in  every  tone  and  accent  fnm  the  lips  of  a 
speaker,  and  be  understood  by  the  accompanying  com- 
ment of  every  look,  gesture,  and  present  circumstance. 
The  customs  with  which  a  dead  language  is  interwoven 
are  obsolete,  and  it  refers  to  a  different  period  of  senti- 
ments, and  to  another  age  of  the  mind ;  while  a  living 
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hmguage,  if  it  be  the  language  of  a  commercial  people, 
may  have  those  who  speak  it  as  their  native  tongue  in 
every  part  of  the  globe ;  it  may  enter  into  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  life ;  its  institutions,  which  have  given  it  its  cast 
and  character,  may  be  the  models  which  all  study  and 
wish  to  imitate ;  and  it  may  contain  in  its  literature 
whatever  affects  the  higher  interests  of  humanity — rich 
in  its  own  native  stores,  and  yet  multifarious  in  its  foreign 
acquisitions,  which  it  has  collected  from  every  port  and 
region  under  heaven.  The  English  language  possesses 
many  of  these  advantages,  and,  from  the  situation  of 
England,  it  might  easily  acquire  the  rest.  By  its  colo- 
nies it  might  cover  one-fifth  of  the  globe,  and  by  its 
commerce  it  spreads  over  the  whole ;  its  inhabitants  are 
dispersed  by  the  variety  of  their  pursuits,  and  its  insti- 
tutions excite  and  deserve  the  r^ard  of  all  other  nations. 

A  language,  to  become  universal  requires  to  be  a  living 
language:  the  continual  movement  and  progress  of 
society,  as  was  before  observed,  places  a  wide  difference, 
in  the  cou?e  of  years,  between  the  nations  of  antiquity 
and  of  later  times:  manners  change,  thoughts  move  in  a 
different  circle,  governments  depend  upon  other  princi- 
ples, and  the  frame-work  of  society  has  been  taken  down 
and  remodelled ;  the  dead  languages  cannot  serve  as  the 
receptacles  and  vehicles  of  new  information,  and  thoy 
remain  fixed  and  limited,  with  the  acquirements  of  men 
of  other  days,  who  are  gradually  diminishing  in  their 
influence,  as  we  recede  from  them,  in  the  lapse  of  gene- 
rations and  centuries.  It  is  thus  that  the  Latin  language 
has  been  decreasing  in  importance  by  modern  discove- 
ries, and  becomes  less  and  less  the  medium  of  scientific 
intercourse,  or  useful  information.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage, which  spread  with  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  over 
so  wide  and  extensive  a  territory,  to  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  fell  from  its  high  supreiuacy  with  the  fall  of 
the  Cahphs,  and  declines  witli  the  decline  of  the  Maho- 
dan  religion  ;  conveying  no  new  information,  and  not 
spoken  in  its  ancient  purity,  but  become  in  some  measure 
a  dead  language,  though  one  of  the  most  diffused,  it  offers 
no  competition  with  other  languages,  whicli  are  rising  in 
their  fortunes  and  extending  their  influence.  The  Chinese 
language,  if  considered  as  a  written  and  not  a  spoken 
language,  embraces  a  still  larger  population,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  decline,  but  rather  increasing,  as  the 
Chinese  empire  spreads  its  authority  more  widely  over 
the  middle  regions  of  Asia,  and  as  Chinese  colonies  are 
scattered  more  extensively  over  the  islands  of  the  southern 
ocean  ;  but  then  it  is  a  language  adapted  only  to  a  rude 
period,  complicated  Bnd  unwieldy  in  the  structure  of  its 
symbols,  and  in  truth  not  properly  one  language,  but  the 
connexion  of  a  number  of  barbarous  and  cognate  dialects, 
extremely  imperfect  when  spoken,  and  only  united  and 
having  their  deficiences  supplied  by  all  of  them  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  complicated  system  of  written  cha- 
racters. 

It  is  apparent,  that  when  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  yields  to  the  science  of  Europe,  the  language 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  will  receive  a  shock  and  must  be 
greatly  modified,  to  be  suitable  to  higher  advances,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  information.  Thus  the  two  most  ex- 
tensive languages  in  Asia,  which  can  be  considered  as 
living  tongues— for  the  Sanscrit,  notwithstanding  its  re- 
lation to  the  dialects  spoken  in  India,  and  its  cultivation 
by  the  Bramins,  must  be  considered  as  having  long  been 
a  dead  language— are  linked  to  a  rude  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  are  likely  to  be  curtailed  rather  than  advanced, 
in  their  sphere  of  influence,  by  the  introduction  of 
European  improvements,  and  by  a  new  era  of  progressive 
knowledge  in  Asia.     The  European  languages  alone,  as 


connected  with  the  progress  of  European  genius  and  dis- 
covery, and  the  universal  diffusion  of  modern  science, 
have  a  prospect  of  being  universally  diffused,  and  it  only 
remains  to  examine  which  of  these  languages  possesses 
the  greatest  advantages,  for  being  the  medium  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  most  rapidly  and  easily  conveyed, 
which  may  be  the  universal  receptacle  of  past  informa- 
tion, and  the  speediest  vehicle  of  new  discovery.  The 
French  language,  at  one  time,  had  the  most  brilliant 
hopes  of  being  spoken  as  the  international  tongue  of 
Europe.  But,  as  Montaigne  observed,  its  perpetuity, 
and  its  success,  depended  upon  two  drcumstances — the 
celebrity  of  its  writers,  and  the  fortunes  of  its  arras.  It 
is  singular  that  while  France,  fruitful  in  literature,  was 
possessed  of  two  springs  of  originality — the  romances  of 
the  north,  and  the  songs  of  the  south,  each  rising  at  the 
same  time,  each  different,  and  each  alike  original,  a  pro- 
fu8e«ess  of  novelty  which  no  other  nation  can  boast  of, 
yet  that  both  these  sources  should  fail,  or  rather  be  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  tliat  a  new  literattu-e  should  be 
formed  upon  the  imitation  of  the  classic  models.  ^V"hile 
the  classic  writers  obtained  an  exclusive  admiration,  the 
French  writers,  as  those  who  most  strictly  adhered  to  the 
classic  rules  of  art,  obtained  a  full  share  of  that  admira- 
tion ;  but  now  that  original  genius  and  nationality  are 
sought  in  every  literature,  the  French  writers  have  pro- 
portionally decliued ;  and,  as  the  arms  of  France  have 
not  only  been  unsuccessful,  but  other  powers  are  rising 
up  into  new  strength,  the  Freucli  have  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  declined  iu  importance.  Their  literature, 
and  their  predominance,  being  both  on  the  w^ane,  their 
language  must  gradually  fallow  the  fortunes  of  the  powers 
which  influenced  its  destiny,  and  will  never  surpass,  and 
must  gradually  recede  from  the  limits  which  it  formerly 
reached.  The  German  literature  has  sprung  up  since, 
and  has  gradually  been  dislodging  the  French  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  being  the  very  reverse  of  modern  French 
literature,  both  in  its  excellencies  and  defects — full  of 
originality,  but  formed  upon  no  system,  and  scarcely 
even  a  plan,  unless  the  caprice  of  each  writer,  or  his 
shadowy  theory,  may  be  dignified  Avith  the  name  of  a 
system  ;  and  while  the  French  language  abounds  in  mas- 
ter-pieces, formed  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of 
perfect  art,  ami  which  want  nothing  but  life  and  move- 
ment, the  German  literature  abounds  in  fragments  and 
essays,  each  with  a  peculiar  flavour  of  the  soil,  but  which 
seem  to  have  wanted  a  warmer  sun  to  have  ripened  them 
to  maturity. 

Again,  the  Germans  have  not  that  predominance  ia 
politics,  or  that  established  or  unquestioned  reputation  in 
literature,  nor  has  their  country  that  favourable  position 
which  could  give  weight  and  extent  to  their  language 
over  the  world  at  large.  Their  influence  is  confined  to 
the  north  of  Europe.  But  it  vanishes  in  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  globe;  and  even  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  growth  of  the  empire  and  literature  of  Russia, 
though  at  first  favourable  to  Germany,  will  gradually 
operate  to  its  disadvantage,  and  may  even  overwhelm  its 
rising  energies  by  the  pressure  of  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. If  width  of  empire  alone  could  confer  a 
greater  extent  upon  language,  the  Russian  tongue  might 
become  the  most  general  medium  of  intercourse,  and 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  prevalent  far  and  wide,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  ground  it  must  gain  is  so 
great,  before  it  can  reach  the  level  of  present  improve- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  present  society  so  unpropiti- 
ous,  and  its  want  of  many  advantages  which  other 
tongues  possess  so  great  a  counterpoise,  that  even  it  has 
not  much  chance  of  becoming  the  language  most  gene- 
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rally  diffused^  or  of  spreading  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Russian  cannon.  The  Spanish  language,  coupled 
with  the  Portuguese,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sis- 
ter dialect,  has  great  advantages  in  its  favour.  The  infia- 
ence  of  either  may  not  be  great  in  their  parent  seats,  in 
Europe.  Imt,  connected  as  they  are  with  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  spread  over  the  richest  parts  of  the  new  world,  they 
are  daily  growing  in  importance,  and  have  largely  the 
promise  of  the  future.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  from 
which  they  are  descended,  and  to  which  they  have  ready 
access  for  new  riches,  and  connected  through  it  with  the 
other  languages  spoken  in  the  south  of  Europe,  they 
have  advantages  for  improvement,  and  for  growth,  and 
for  facility  of  being  understood,  not  possessed  by  the 
Russian.  Their  history,  and  their  early  poetry,  is  the 
most  romantic,  and  connected  with  those  noble  and  un- 
expected achievements  which  opened  new  worlds  to  the 
conquerors  of  the  Moora,  The  sun  never  sets  upon  their 
territories,  or  those  of  their  descendant*.  The  countries 
they  have  colonizetl  presetit  every  advaata^  fbr  an  un- 
limited prosperity,  liy  the  coMtiiMMl  growdl  of  their 
territorial  greatnen,  war  Isng—y  matt  bncoie  the 
native  tongue  of  the  greater  nrt  of  America ;  it  will  be 
spoken  on  many  parts  of  the  African  continent,  it  has  left 
traces  of  itself  in  India,  and  will  Eprcad  over  the  islands 
from  Manilla.  It  has  thus  a  very  great  foundation  for 
future  prevalence,  though  there  are  several  circumstances 
connected  with  it  in  which  another  language  has  greatly 
the  advantajje  over  it.  The  Spanish  and  Portngocse  are 
sufficiently  dissimilar  to  prevent  what  may  be  considered 
the  Peninsular  language  from  becoming  the  medium  of 
(>  ourse  between  these  nations  tnemselTea  or  their 

*'■  The  Spaniah  language,  which  is  the  moat 

diiTUhi  (i,  IS,  moreover,  divided  against  itadf,  not  only  at 
home,  where  the  (astilian  haa  never  eompletcly  sup- 
planted the  Provencal  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  b«t 
also  abroad,  where  it  has  become  mixe<l  with  the  native 
languages  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  tlie 
native  Indiana  who  remained  in  Peru,  and  elsewhere, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  in  America ;  and  though 
it  u  probable  that  the  Spanish  will  throw  off,  ia  a  neat 
measure,  these  admixtoves,  yet  the  proceaa  of  varifjing 
from  foreign  additions  may  delay  tne  establisMDcnt  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  the  advancement  of  the  langoage 
in  various  paru  of  tlie  new  world.  Again,  the  Spaauuida, 
being  so  greatly  in  the  rear  of  the  other  European  States, 
is  also  a  great  drawback  to  their  language  taking  the  lead. 
Their  literature  has  yet  to  be  formed  ;  they  must  be 
learners  before  they  can  be  teacliers  ;  and  it  is  n»ore 
likely  at  present  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  anotlicr 
literature  and  language  for  instruction,  than  that  their 
own  Rhould  be  generally  studied. 

The  English  language  alone  remains  to  be  considered, 
and  it  possesses  more  advantages  than  any  other  for  be 
coining  the  great  and  scientific  language  of  the  world. 
Englishmen,  and  the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  will 
beoome  the  most  diffused  of  any  branch  of  the  family  of 
man,  scarcely  excepting  the  Jews.  It  is  not  merely  one 
quarter  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  spreading  them, 
selves;  they  are  colonising,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
Ainerica,  Asia,  and  Africa,  while  in  Europe  their  po«u 
lation  augments  with  a  rapidity  that  renders  emigrwaon 
every  year  more  desirable,  and  to  greater  numbers. 
Every  class,  and  every  profession  is  overstocked;  and, 
from  the  facility  of  education,  and  the  openings,  which 
are  presented  to  everv  rank  of  society,  to  press  into  the 
one  above  it;  in  information  and  enterprise,  they  are 
more  and  more  decidedly  taking  the  lead  among  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.     Prom  narrowness  of  territory,  they  are 


propelled  with  greater  force  to  foreign  adventures,  and 
from  their  superiority  in  the  arts,  they  are  received  with 
greater  readiness  by  foreign  states;  and  their  capital, 
which  increases  more  rapidly  than  any  field  of  exertion 
which  can  be  opened  to  it,  drives  their  commerce,  and 
their  commercial  agents,  to  force  new  entrances,  to  form 
new  estaUishments,  and  to  spread  themselves  as  widely 
and  remotely  as  possible.  The  sea  is  already  covered 
with  their  ships;  the  land  must  in  time  be  covered  with 
their  counting-houses,  and  English  mechanics,  artists, 
and  professional  men,  will  find  their  way  in  the  train  of 
the  merchants,  and  escape  from  a  country  teeminjj  with 
candidates  for  every  situation.  The  power  and  the  re- 
sources of  Britain,  pent  up  at  home,  will  spread  them- 
selves as  wide  as  the  winds  and  waves  can  carry  them, 
and  will  cause  the  branches  of  English  population  and 
literature  to  spread  over  every  soil.  Every  country  will 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Engli.sh  as  the 
s'andard  of  literature,  and  the  me<lium  by  which  it  may 
be  transmitted  or  promoted,  when  they  feel  the  superio- 
rity of  the  Rnglish  brought  home  to  them  in  all  the  prt>- 
ductions  of  life,  and  in  the  value  which  their  industn 
confers  upon  ercry  species  of  manufacture  ;  but  above  m, 
Englaad  Ma  shot  mead  of  all  other  nations,  and  is  more 
rapidly  carried  along  by  the  cnrrent  of  events  ami  the 
influence  of  the  times,  and  has  anticipate*!  those  changes, 
and  ameliorations,  of  which  other  nations  begin  (o  fed 
the  necessity,  and  tho^e  improvements  in  which  they  nil 
acknowletige  her  to  be  their  precursor  and  model  ;  this 
priority  of  progress,  and  the  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  a 
more  advaDced  age,  will  contribute  to  the  eagerness  wiA 
which  aH  nations  will  be  brought  to  the  study  of  English, 
as  the  key  to  modem  discoveries,  and  tlie  storehouse  of 
those  truths  which  are  beneficial  to  mankind. 

The  federal  republic,  though  its  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican (Vmtinent  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
poasessedrfby  thepeninsular  nations,  and  is  even  inferior, 
in  several  respects,  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  Portuguese, 
taken  singly,  yet  seems  destined  to  exert  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  the  rest,  from  iu  population  l>cing  mora 
European,  with  an  accefs  to  all  the  riches  of  English 
literature,  and  with  a  possession  of  institutions  highly 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  new  world,  accordant  to 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  approve«l  by  the  dictatCK  of  phi- 
losophy. It  Is  upon  these  institutions  that  the  other 
governments  of  Americ*  will  mo«lel  tltemselven,  and  it  is 
in  the  career  of  the  I'nited  States,  iu  its  liberality  and 
illumination,  that  they  will  be  anxious  to  follow.  The 
Unitetl  States  have  anticipated  the  rest  in  the  advance- 
ment, not  only  of  their  political  institutions,  but  of  their 
political  strength,  and  the  distance  they  have  gaine«l  they 
are  not  likely,  in  any  measure,  to  lose,  but  rather  to  in- 
crease. The  English  literature  is  their  own;  without 
exertion  on  their  part  they  sre  possessed  of  information 
the  most  advanced,  and  in  its  best  form;  and  of  all  the 
new  nations  they  will  be  the  soonest  enabled  to  enter 
themselves  upon  new  discoveries,  to  join  their  o%vn  genittf 
to  that  of  their  kindred  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  that  language  which  is  common  to 
them  both.— Adranrrment  of  fk>Hety  in  Knmlmffe  and 
Reliffion,  hy  James  Douglnt. 

ON  THE  LUMINOSITY  OF  THE  SEA. 

{From  the  German  of  Baron  de  Humfioldt.) 
In  the  immense  waters  of  the  deen  animal  life  is  very 
profusely  distributed,  and  particularly  gelatinous  worma 
are  so  numerous,  as  to  bestar  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  transform  it  into  a  sea  of  flames,— a  specUcle  which 
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stamped  upon  my  memory  an  ineffaceable  impression, 
and  always  excited  fresh  astonishment,  although  it  was 
renewed  every  night  for  months  together.  It  may  be 
seen  in  every  zone;  but  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it 
within  the  tropics,  and  above  all  upon  the  main  ocean, 
can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  phenomenon  ;  particularly  if  the  spectator  places 
himself  in  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  during  a  fresh 
breeze,  when  she  ploughs  through  the  crests  of  the  waves, 
and  at  every  roll  her  side  is  raised  out  of  the  water,  en- 
veloped in  ruddy  flames,  which  stream  like  lightning 
from  the  keel,  and  flash  towards  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
At  other  times,  the  dolphins,  while  sporting  in  the  waters, 
trace  out  sparkling  furrows  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

Le  Gentile  and  the  elder  Forster  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  these  flames  by  the  electric  friction  of  the  waves 
against  the  hull  of  the  ship,  as  it  advances.  But,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  knowledge  of  physical  causes,  this  ex- 
planation is  inadmissible. 

There  are  few  points  of  natural  history  which  have 
been  so  long  and  so  much  disputed  as  the  illumination  of 
the  sea  wafer.  All  that  is  known  with  any  certainty 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  facts :  there  are  several 
shining  mollusca,  which,  during  their  life,  emit  at  plea- 
sur«  a  phosphoric  light,  which  is  rather  pale,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  bluish  colour  ;  this  is  observed  in  the  Nereis 
noctiluca,  the  Medusa  pelagica,  var  B.,  and  the  Mono- 
phora  noctiluca,  which  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent  has  recently 
discovered  during  the  expedition  of  Captain  Baudin. 
The  microscopic  animals  which  Forster  saw  swimming 
in  innumerable  multitudes  on  the  sea,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  of  this  number,  and  still  undefined. 
The  luminosity  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
these  living  lights ;  I  say  sometimes,  as  more  frequently, 
although  the  animals  incre&se  in  size,  none  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  luminous  water ;  yet,  whenever  the  waves 
strike  against  a  hard  substance  and  dispecsi^^  foam, 
particularly  where  the  sea  is  greatly  agttBted,  we  perceive 
a  gleam  of  light  similar  to  lightning.  The  source  of  this 
phenomenon  is  probably  the  decomposed  fibres  of  the 
dead  mollusca,  which  abound  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  ; 
when  this  luminous  water  is  strained  through  cloth  of  a 
close  texture,  these  fibres  are  sometimes  separated  m  the 
form  of  luminous  dots.  When  we  bathed  at  night  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  near  Cumana,  some  parts  of  our 
bodies  remained  luminous  after  coming  out  of  the  water, 
the  luminous  fibres  attaching  themselves  to  the  skin. 
From  the  immense  quantity  of  mollusca  dispersed  in  all 
the  seas  of  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
sea  should  emit  light,  although  we  cannot  extract  from 
it  organic  matter.  The  infinite  division  of  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  Dagysce  and  Medtiste,  may  lead  us  to  consider  the 
entire  sea  as  a  gelatinous  fluid,  which  consequently  is 
luminous,  has  a  nauseous  taste,  is  unfit  to  be  drunk  by 
man,  but  is  nourishing  to  many  fish. 

If  a  board  be  rubbed  with  a  part  of  the  Medusa  hyso- 
cella,  the  part  rubbed  becomes  again  luminous  whenever 
a  dry  finger  is  passed  over  it.  During  my  voyage  from 
the  south  to  America,  I  sometimes  placed  a  medusa  on  a 
pewter  plate.  If  I  struck  the  plate  with  other  metal, 
the  least  vibration  of  the  pewter  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  animal  shine.  Now,  I  may  ask,  how  did  the  shock 
and  vibration  act  in  this  case  }  Did  they  immediately 
raise  the  temperature .?  Did  they  discover  new  surfaces  ? 
Or,  did  the  shock  elicit  the  phosphoric  hydrogen  gas, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  of  the  sea  water,  cause  this  appearance .''  The 
effect  of  a  shock  which  excites  a  light  is  most  astonishing 
in  a  troubled  sea,  when  the  waves  dash  against  each  other 


in  all  directions.  Between  the  tropics,  I  have  seen  the 
sea  luminous  in  all  temperatures  ;  but  it  was  more  so  on 
the  approach  of  a  tempest,  or  when  the  sky  was  lowering, 
stormy,  or  obscured.  Cold  and  heat  seem  to  have  little 
influence  on  this  phenomenon  ;  for,  on  the  sand-banks  of 
Newfoundland,  the  phosphorescence  is  often  very  strong 
in  the  most  rigorous  period  of  winter.  Sometimes,  all 
circumstances  being  apparently  equal,  the  phosphor- 
escence is  considerable  during  one  night,  and  scarcely 
visible  the  night  following.  Does  the  atmosphere  favour 
the  escape  of  light,  or  this  combustion  of  phosphoric  hy- 
drogen ?  or  do  these  differences  depend  on  chance,  which 
conducts  the  navigator  into  a  sea  more  or  less  filled 
with  the  gelatine  of  mollusca  ?  Perhaps  these  shining 
animalcules  come  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  only  when  the 
atmosphere  is  in  a  certain  state.  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent 
asks,  with  apparent  reason,  why  our  swampy  fresh  waters, 
filled  with  polypi,  are  not  luminous .''  It  would  seem  that 
a  peculiar  mixture  of  organic  particles  is  necessary  to 
favour  the  production  of  light ;  the  wood  of  the  willow  is 
more  frequently  phosphorescent  than  that  of  the  oak. 
In  England  they  have  succeeded  in  rendering  salted 
water  luminous,  by  throwing  into  it  the  brine  of  herrings. 
On  most  other  points,  galvanic  experiments  prove,  that 
the  luminous  state  of  living  animals  depends  on  the  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves.  I  have  seen  a  dying  fire-fly  {Elafer 
noctilncus)  emit  a  strong  light  when  I  touched  its  ante- 
rior extremities  with  pewter  or  silver. — Field  Naturalist's 
Magazine, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  answer  to  "  T.  T."  we  observe  that,  although  Na- 
ture from  time  to  time  does  bring  forward  extraordinary 
powers,  which  seem  mysterious  and  incredible  to  all  but 
those  who  are  actually  possessed  of  them  ;  yet,  after  all, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  [new  in  kind,  but  only  in  de- 
gree. Even  the  devils  of  the  New  Testament  are  not 
unknown  in  the  present  day.  We  know  one  remarkable 
instance  of  a  woman,  who  is  everlastingly  troubled  with 
the  loud  sound  of  a  voice  which  urges  her  to  commit  mur- 
der and  suicide.  She  has  even  perceived  the  figure  itself, 
and  it  haunts  her  continually.  It  is  very  distressing,  and 
no  doubt  is  connected  with  some  mental  disorder ;  but 
whether  the  cause  or  the  effect  we  cannot  say.  It  matters 
not  which ;  there  is  nothing  more  real  whilst  it  lasts.  Life 
itself  may  be  called  a  mental  disease.  Both  good  and  evil 
are  produced  by  these  visitations,  as  by  the  different  affec- 
tions of  the  mind.  But  the  evil  gradually  diminishes  as 
progress  advances.  The  evils  of  witchcraft  were  greater 
in  former  times  than  they  will  ever  be  again. 

We  have  received  a  very  pretty  letter  addressed  to 
Eliza.  Who  Eliza  is  we  do  not  know,  although  there 
are  many  in  London  who  would  answer  to  the  name. 
We  object  to  this  mode  of  correspondence,  whilst  we  are 
pleased  with  the  contents.  A  letter  to  the  Editor,  or 
merely  a  plain  article,  is  the  mode  of  correspondence  to 
which  we  give  the  preference.  We  suspect  that  it  was 
Eliza  herself  who  wrote  the  letter,  and  her  quotation  from 
Tacitus  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  women. 

We  don't  like  this  poetical  effusion  of  our  friend  so 
well  as  his  last.  We  think  he  would  have  been  less  ham- 
pered and  more  interesting  with  plain  prose. 

Printed  and  published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  18,  Duke-slreet, 
Liucolo's-inn- fields. 

Sold  by  Watts,  179,  Livery-street,  Birmingham  ;  Heywood,  Man- 
chester; Reid,  Trongate,  Glasgow ;  Fcatherstone,  Exeter ; 
Yates,  Coventry;  Baker,  Sidbury,  Worcester;  Bready,  Shef- 
field ;  Tinker,  Huddersfield  ;  and  all  BookMlIers. 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

TiJE  last,  or  one  of  the  last,  sentences  which  St.  Simon 
uttered  was  this — "  It  is  necessary  before  any  good  can 
be  accomplished,  to  impassion  the  people  ;"  that  is,  you 
must  speak  to  their  feeUngs,  and  arouse  their  passions, 
for  reason  is  merely  a  cool  calculator,  without  activity 
and  without  enthusiasm.  But  this  excitation  of  the  peo- 
ple is  a  very  diflScult  task.  It  is  difficult  in  two  respecU : 
first,  in  regard  to  the  subjecUmatter  of  excitation  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  regard  to  the  concentration  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  upon  that  subject.  One  would  naturally  sup- 
pose, from  the  present  advanced  state  of  national  and 
individual  intercourse  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
that  the  task  of  organizing  the  public  mind,  and  directing 
its  zeal  to  one  great  and  engrossing  subject,  is  becoming 
daily  more  simple  and  practicable,  with  the  facilities  of 
diffusing  universal  knowledge;  and  this  opinion  is  partly 
correct,  but  at  the  same  time  tliere  is  a  counteracting  in- 
fluence at  work  arising  from  this  very  knowledge,  the 
diffusion  of  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
present  age. 

In  former  days  the  people  were  acquainted  with  few 
general  subjects,  and  these  subjects  were  chiefly  religious. 
Christianity  copstitutcd  one  great  empire,  and  was  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement  from  one  extreme  of  her  dominions 
to  the  otha|,  The  zeal  of  the  people  was  intense  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion  ;  and  one  fortunate  circumstance  arousing  the  pas- 
sion of  a  small  corner  of  Germany,  communicated  its 
stimulus  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  efiected 
the  most  remarkable  revolution  in  opinion  which  history 
records.  This  took  place  in  an  age  of  comparative  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  ;  but  it  owe«l  its  success  entirely  to 
the  universality  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  such  subject 
at  piesent,  because  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  popular  knowledge  upon 
every  department  of  public  affairs.  This  dissipation  of 
popular  strength  is  the  principal  security  of  the  old 
world,  and  a  guarantee  against  the  timidity  of  the  lovers 
of  domestic  peace,  that  the  reformations  which  have  now 
successfully  commenced  their  course  of  progress  will  be 
urged  on  by  a  spirit  of  intellectual  and  bloodless  warfare. 
The  opinions  which  have  been  propagated  within  the  last 
forty  years  respecting  private  property,  and  greedily  em- 
braced in  secret  by  a  great  number  of  the  working-classes, 
are  of  so  revolting  a  nature  to  men  of  the  smallest  capi- 
ul,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  physical  revolution,  there  is 
good  reason  to  fcuppose  that  all  the  Whigs,  and  the  most 
influential  of  the  Reformers,  Radicals,  and  Infidels  them- 


selves,  would  enlist  against  the  people  under  the  banner 
of  Toryism.  The  cry  of  "  Private  property  and  its  pro- 
tection" will  be  much  more  easily  raisetl  than  that  of 
"  No  Popery." 

The  feelings  of  the  public  at  large  have  been  roused 
more  than  once  within  these  few  years,  in  a  manner  so 
imposing  and  irresistible  as  to  command  the  concession 
of  their  most  vehement  opponents.  But  the  subject  was 
far  from  being  universal ;  it  was  merely  the  destruction 
of  a  few  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ten- 
pound  householders  into  the  elective  franchise.  This 
was  the*6um  total  of  the  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  .5Iad  the  subject,  however,  been  more  universal, 
by  comprehending  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  in  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  suffrage,  the  excitement  would  have  been 
less  than  it  was,  inasmuch  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  nobility 
and  aristocracy  of  England  would  have  joined  the  popu- 
lar cry.  The  higher  orders  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
would  have  echoed  the  sentimenu  of  their  patrons  and 
employers,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  would  have  been 
drowned  at  once  by  their  own  distractions  antl  want  of 
organization.  It  seems  at  present  quite  impossible  to 
arouse  the  pubHc  passion  upon  a  subject  which  deserves 
the  name  of  universality,  involving  a  final  principle  of 
liberty.  The  work  of  reformation  is  necessarily  progres. 
sive  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  One  sectarian  party 
acu  as  a  check  upon  another,  and  thus  reformation  pro- 
ceeds inch  by  inch  in  the  vain  attempt  to  please  all  parties. 

And  if  it  be  difficult  to  find  a  political  subject  for  po- 
pular excitement,  it  seems  much  more  'difficult  to  find 
one  in  religion.  The  days  of  religious  controversy  seem 
to  be  gone  by.  Every  attempt  to  sound  the  old  trumpet 
of  alarm  respecting  the  corruption  and  onsroachraents  of 
Popery,  has  met  with  a  signal  failure.  It  has  no  more 
effect  than  a  theatrical  exhibition,  or  the  performance  of 
Punch  and  Judy  ;  it  excites  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
laughter,  and  gnaws  the  viuls  of  the  priests  and  the  few 
lay  remnants  of  Puritanism  with  disappointment.  A 
sectarian  theological  controversy  can  never  more  arouse 
the  feelings  of  the  public ;  they  are  dead  for  ever  to  a 
sectarian  reformation.  If  religion  ever  awaken  the  pub- 
lic zeal  once  more,  it  can  only  be  upon  the  yea  and  the 
nay  of  the  question,  "  Is  there  any  use  for  formal  religion 
at  all  .J*"  for  the  spirit  o(/orntal  religion  seems  to  be  in  • 
hopeless  consumption. 

This,  notwithstanding  the  highly  political  aspect  of  the 
present  time,  appears  Ukely  to  be  the  most  universal  and 
exciting  subject  of  any  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It 
will  come  into  repute  by  a  variety  of  powerful  stimulants. 
Its  novelty,  for  it  never  was  publicly  discussetl  in  the 
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history  of  man,  and  there  is  now  a  vjiBt  preparation  of  mind 
in  die  capitals,  and  all  the  lai^  cities  and  towns  of  Europe^ 
for  its  reception;  its  novelty  will  give  it  an  interest 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the  boy  himself;  and 
when  the  two  parties  both  take  their  stand  upon  the  same 
pillars  of  faith,  and  keep  equally  free  from  the  gloomy 
horrors  of  infidelity  and  universal  death,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  charity,  faith, 
and  liberality,  which  we  have  partially  revealed,  will  gain 
such  an  assemblage  of  number,  talent,  and  respectability 
in  its  favour,  as  never  could  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  In- 
fidelity, which  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  abhorrent  to 
the  prevailing  feeUngs  of  humanity. 

In  the  second  place,  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  re- 
lationship that  subsists  between  politics  and  religion, 
which  is  yearly  becoming  more  apparent  from  the  stag- 
nant spirit  of  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church,  and  the 
ancestral  party  to  which  they  belong,  must  convince  the 
people  that  the  basis  of  this  opposition  is  either  a  real  or 
pretended  religious  principle,  which  it  behoves  them  to 
tcrutinize  with  the  most  rigid  severity. 

In  the  third  place,  they  will  find  from  further  expe- 
rience of  the  secret  motives  of  the  human  heart,  that 
many  of  the  most  powerful  motives  which  ur^  men  to 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  certain  political  principles 
tate  reUgious  motives,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  are  deterred  from  uniting  with  their 
more  daring  brethren,  or  reading  those  productions 
which  belong  peculiarly  to  them  as  a  caste,  from  the 
aimple  circumstance  of  the  infamy  with  which  those 
productions  are  branded,  as  the  advocates  of  infidelity 
and  imjnorality.  ^Ve  have  known  instances  of  indivi- 
duals, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  numerous  in 
the  country,  who  are  actually  afraid  even  to  touch  an 
unstamped  newspaper,  and  look  upon  It  with  a  slavish 
and  religious  fear.  This  fear  is  dying  rapidly,  and  as  it 
dies  the  spirit  of  religious  enquiry  asd  doubt  will  in- 
crease. There  is  a  dreadful  religious  conflict  at  hand, 
for  which  the  ministers  of  the  altar  have  need  to  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  the 
armour  without  a  sound  constitution  to'fill  it? 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  principal 
cause  of  division  amongst  the  Radicals  or  Reformers 
themselves,  is  a  religious  principle.  ^^^  must  ulti- 
mately develope  itself  in  a  more  perceptible  manner.  As 
long  as  certain  preliminary  objects  are  unattained,  and 
the  immediate  object  of  pursuit  has  no  intimate  con- 
nexion with  any  moral  or  religious  subject,  all  extraneous 
and  inferior  considerations  will  in  the  mean  time  be 
overlooked,  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  will 
spontaneously  be  agreed  upon.  But  this  cannot  last  for 
ever ;  the  great  moral  and  religious  struggle  must  ulti- 
mately come  before  the  political  question  can  be  finally 
settled.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  we  are 
almost  convinced  that  political  questions  will  disappear 
one  by  one,  or  be  quashed  by  some  moderate  reform 
shuffle,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  people,  until  the 
whole  public  mind  be  absorbed  in  a  great  religious  and 
moral  controversy.  We  do  not  utter  this  as  a  prophecy, 
but  we  can  see  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  any  great 
pditical  question  without  it. 


Moreover,  it  is  in  reality  the  most  univereal  of  all 
subjects,  and  consequenfly  nearest  akin  to  all  others. 
Next  to  personal  property,  there  is  no  individual  subject 
more  generally  interesting  than  this.  But  personal  pro- 
perty has  more  individuahty  about  it.  There  is  a 
secresy  and  exclusiveness  about  a  man's  temporal  affairs 
which  never  can  attach  themselves  to  his  moral  and  reli- 
gions interests.  The  latter  subject  is  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  common  property.  The  poor  have  as  good  a 
right  to  the  comforts  and  prospects  of  religion  as  tlie 
rich,  and  although  the  rich  endeavour  to  monopolize  the 
favour  of  heaven  and  the  honours  of  virtue,  the  claim  is 
not  so  valid  as  that  of  their  temporal  possessions,  nor  so 
exclusively  maintained.  Men  will  sooner  admit  all 
classes  of  characters  into  heaven  by  a  new  religious 
article  of  universal  redemption,  than  admit  all  classes  to 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  political  rights  and  privileges  by 
a  new  system  of  social  community.  The  political  prin- 
ciple is  the  strongest,  because  it  addresses  itself  immedi- 
ately to  the  senses,  and  being  the  strongest  it  must  con- 
sequently be  the  most  difficult  to  reform  or  destroy.  No 
political  change  ever  takes  place  without  some  religious 
reformation  to  precede  it.  The  preparation  of  mind  is 
effected  by  some  principle  of  theological  dissention, 
which  breaks  the  charm  which  formerly  bound  the  two 
departments  of  society  together.  The  Dissenters  and 
the  Infidels  are  the  movement  party  at  present,  but  more 
especially  the  latter,  who,  having  burst  the  bonds  entirely, 
now  form  themselves  into  a  pure  antithetical  party  of 
foes  to  all  ancient  practices.  If  these  two  parties  agree, 
it  is  only  because  they  have  some  common  object  in  view, 
which  now  stands  upon  the  foreground  of  their  political 
prospect,  for  no  two  elements  of  nature  can  be  more 
averse  to  each  other  thAv  these  two  bodies  are,  as  time 
will  shortly  testify,  long  before  they  have  gained  the 
object  of  their  political  search  ;  for  beAeen  that  object 
and  the  present  lies  a  deadly  moral  and  nl^ous  contro- 
versy, the  settlement  of  which  alone  c^  scSSlfconcile  the 
elements  of  society  as  to  establish  a  sound  political 
institution. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween pohtics  and  religion.  As  the  two  subjects  are  at 
present  defined,  the  superficial  mind  can  easily  see  the 
difference.  The  business  of  one  is  transacted  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  other  in  church ;  one  refers  to  the  laws  of 
magistrates  and  courts  of  justice ;  the  other  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  one's  own  conscience;  one  is  superintended 
by  priests,  the  other  by  lawyers,  &c.  All  this  may  be 
very  satisfactory  to  a  shallow  thinker,  but  it  gives  no  sa- 
tisfaction to  one  who  enters  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
human  nature ;  for  the  very  first  principles  of  both  poli- 
tics and  religion  are  the  same ;  namely,  that  of  doing  the 
greatest  possible  good  with  theleast  possible  injury.  This 
is  the  universal  principle  of  politics  and  religion,  and  you 
may  say  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  settle  this  question  politi- 
cally; but  we  reply.  No;  for  men's  ideas  of  good  and 
evil  are  formed  upon  the  religious  principle,  and  this 
gives  a  colour  and  a  character  to  all  their  political  opi- 
nions. Were  religion  not  connected  so  intimately  with 
morals,  and  morals  with  politics,  we  should  say  that  po;- 
Ktics  and  religion  might  experience  a  thorough  divorce ; 
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Irat  the  constitution  of  human  nature  must  be  re-modelled 
«nd  re-created  before  such  an  effect  can  take  place.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state,  upon  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, is  merely  a  nominal  separation.  In  America  they 
are  as  firmly  united  in  spirit  and  feeling  as  they  are  in 
England ;  and  the  population  as  much  distracted  in  its 
pc^tical  capacity  by  religious  partizanship,  from  one  ex- 
treme of  passive  obedience,  to  the  other  extreme  of  dis. 
contentment,  agitation,  and  rebellion. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 


ON  HOM(EOPATHY. 

Von  equidem  atudce,  buUatia  ut  mibt  nogis 
Pagina  tuigescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo. 

Perseps,  Sat.  T.  19. 

It  to  not  my  intentfon  to  twell  the  paget  widi  'bobblea,  or  to 
flmrw  dart  into  aoy  k  ader's  eyes. 

At  a  certain  house,  in  Park-street,  Camden-towB,  there 
is  an  inscription,  which  acts  like  asptill  upon  thepassw*. 
by,  stops  their  has^  paces,  and  makoB  them  stand,  gape, 
and  wonder.  Even  ^eo^  in  oanri^ges  fuH  t)kax  ropes, 
and  bid  the  coachman  stop  opposite  the  house;  and  many, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  have  asked  for  aome  expUnatioo. 
The  word  which  startles  and  puasles  then  all,  is  that 
which  stands  at  the  bead  of  this  paper,  caraely,  Homoe- 
epathy — a  new  word,  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's, 
Sheridan's,  Walker's,  nor  even  in  Webster's  dictionary ; 
and  yet  tliis  word,  or  rather  the  thing  of  which  this  new 
worclis  the  visible  Mgn,  is  now  the  apple  of  oontention 
between  the  medical  men  «f  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and 
France.  As  the  politicians  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  legitimatists  and  the  liberals ;  the  divines  into  orth*. 
dox  and  heterodox ;  the  phMosophaw  into  spiritualists 
and  niaterialiatB ;  so  the  ]4ijridaM  are  dividod  into 
hoflMBopathists  and  allopetlusts. 

aamuel  Hahnemann,  bom  in  the  year  17&A,  atJiisBia, 
in  Saxony,  a  physician  of  great  celebrity,  still  living,  and 
performing  the  roost  wonderful  cures,  is  the  author  of 
the  word  honUBOpathy,  or  of  the  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  homogmeem  means  ;  that  is,  by  small  nedioa. 
ments,  which,  wlien  taken  by  a  healthy  pesaon,  {aroduee 
symptoms  aiaular  to  those  whieh  die  disease  presenia 
when  the  doctor's  assistance  is  requested.  For  instance, 
the  powder  of  belladonna  (deadly  nightshade)  produces 
in  a  healthy  person  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  a  kind  of 
atrophy,  or  lameness  of  the  nerves  of  vision :  the  bella- 
donna may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  a  disease  of 
the  eye  that  presents  symptons  similar  to  those  of  the 
belladonna— for  instance  the  aanuirosis.  The  seeds  of 
sabadilla  produce  in  the  healthy  individual  pardyaia  of 
the  nerves  of  motion  ;  the  tincture  of  sabadilla  is  oooae- 
quontly  a  sure  rcineily  against  the  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  motion,  and  so  forth. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Hahdeaaann'a  system  ia, 
"  similia  sirniUbu*  cmrantur,"  that  is,  hora(^;;eneons  reme- 
dies «ure  homogeMous  <liaeases.  It  is  evident  that  this 
simple  principle  shows  «  deep  knowledge  «f  the  science 
of  nature,  and  is  in  a  oesCaiii  degree  akift  to  our  univer- 
saKsm.  It  shows  that  that  wliioh,  talEen  singly,  seems 
to  produca  cWi,  and  to  be  a  poison,  «■  tke  very  remedy 


prepared  by  nature  to  cure  a  real  disorder.     It  shows, 
farther  that,  in  order  to  combat  the  disorders^  you  must 
act  not  by  opposite,  but  by  sympathetic  means.     And 
this  is  also  a  principle  similar  to   that  of  universalism. 
The  physicians  of  old,   whether  empirics  or  theorists, 
have  followed  the  opposite  plan ;    their  principle  was, 
"  cotUraria,  contrariis  curcmtur,"  that  is,  in  onler  to  cure 
a  disease,  we  must  adopt  means  opposite  to  disease.     For 
instance,  when  the  blood  was  inflamed,  they  prescribed 
cooling  medicines  and  bleeding  (Rasori,  Clutterbuck)  ; 
when  the  patient  laboured  under  indigestion,  they  gave 
a  powerful  aperient  (Hamilton,  Abemethy)  ;  if  the  solids 
were  found  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  irritabihty,  they 
prescribed  contrastimulants,  as,  for  insunce,  nitre,  digi- 
talis, antimonium,  and  pruasic  acid ;   on  tlie  eontrary,  if 
they  found  the  solids  in  a  state  of  debility,  they  pro. 
ocribed  tonics,  i.  e.,  OMMchus,  ofMum,  serpentaria,  and  tibc 
like. 

It  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that  this  system  is  not  void 
of  reaaon ;  it  directs  the  physician  to  an  indirect  mode  of 
curing  the  disease.  liut,  unliappiiy,  the  medical  art  has 
not  to  do  with  abstract  forms,  or  with  mechanical  powera. 
It  is  the  Eving  being,  atui  with  life  itself,  which,  Proteuw 
like,  aswimes  a  thonsand  forms,  and  oftai  renders  all  in- 
direct means  of  cure  idle  and  void.  Moreover,  the  old 
■Mdioal  qritem,  whether  theoretical  or  empirical,  has 
novcr  condfiltd  to  give  medirsnwnf  «wDixed.  With 
the  cxorptioa  of  the  ctnoona,  and  a  few  other  ar ticks, 
which  have  been  admimatored  alone,  and  in  substaoM^ 
all  other  materials  have  been  mixed  up  with  so  manf 
JbOMMftMoaa  ingredients,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
tfiereiaiag  a  peculiar  action  upon  the  human  body,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  determinate  or  to  judge  to  which 
■id  them  the  cure  or  death  of  the  patient  is  owing. 

In  this  point  of  view,  tlie  critical  part  of  the  homoB^ 
opaihic  system  is  unaniwavable. 

The  horoceopathic  doctrine  has  discovered  a  new  fact;, 
which  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  medi- 
cal art.  The  remedies  act  beneficially — not  in  pro[)or. 
tion  to  their  weight,  but  in  proportion  to  their  infinite 
expansion ;  thoy  iaersase  their  power  in  proportion  as 
they  are  seduced,  in  the  most  minute  psr tides  and  atoaaa. 
A  grain  of  calomel  or  digitalis,  reduced  by  the  homoeo- 
pathic process  into  a  thousand,  yes,  into  ten  thousand 
minute  particles,  will  produce  upon  tlie  human  body  an 
action  that  lasts  for  several  days,  which  a  dose  of  several 
gEainSy  taken  accordia^  to  the  old  system,  would  fail  to 
•cooaptish. 

Theexperieooe  of  Spallaasani  upon  tlie  infinite  small 
particles  of  iieraca  neceasary  to  effect  generation  ;  tlie  ex.- 
perienoe  of  the  infinite  small  particles  of  contagious  maU 
ter,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  deadly 
diseases  ;  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  smallest  vibrations 
in  the  air  in  expanding  the  sounds,  and  other  facts, 
which  I  omit  for  brevity  sake,  arc  favourable  to  the 
opinions  of  Hahnemann  and  hi«  followers.  A  tliird  fact^ 
diaooweped  by  the  same  illustrious  author,  is  the  homo- 
geneous, simple  diet,  whicli  must  aecettipany  the  ho- 
DMeopathic  treatment. 

It  is  true  that  even  the  founder  of  the  rational  medi- 
cine, Hypocratca  of  Cos,  had  paid  great  attention  to 
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dietetics ;  the  great  Sydenham  had  also  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  his  contemporaries  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
regimen ;  but  Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
scientific  rules,  and  to  make  the  dietetic  prescription  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  treatment. 
.  Experience,  which  is  the  supreme  guide  for  matters  of 
fact,  has  fully  justified  the  theory  of  the  homoeopathic 
system.  Not  only  in  chronical  diseases,  but  also  in  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  in  the  malignant  scarlatina,  and  other 
acute  diseases,  this  method  has  proved  higlily  superior 
to  the  usual  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  chronical  diseases,  Hahnemann  had 
discovered  that  all  are  depending  upon  three  original 
causes,  namely,  syphilis,  sycosis,  and  psora.  According 
to  his  views,  the  physician  must  endeavour  to  find  out 
which  of  these  causes  be  the  original  cause  of  the  chronical 
distemper.  The  cure  would  be  mere  palliative  if  this 
primitive  cause  was  not  conquered. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Hahnemann's  system 
are  laid  down  in  his  Organon  of  Medicine,  which  has 
been  translated  from  the  German  into  all  modem  lan- 
guages, and  also  in  his  Materia  Medica,  and  in  his  Treaty 
on  Chronical  Disorders.  The  Organon  has  been  lately 
translated  into  English  by  a  Mr.  Deorient,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1834,  revised  by  Dr.  Stratton. 

An  able  article  upon  this  subject  appeared  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and  that  noble  patriot. 
Dr.  Borthwick  Gilchrist,  had  the  frankness  to  make 
known  to  the  public  a  cure  performed  upon  him.  by  a 
homoeopathic  doctor  in  Switzerland. 

The  Alpine  Philosopher  was  the  first  to  introduce  this 
method  of  cure  into  England.  Before  appearing  in 
public  as  a  medical  writer,  he  had  practised  this  system 
amongst  his  friends  with  the  greatest  success-  He  had 
cured,  radically,  in  a  short  time,  a  whole  family  of  nine 
persons,  old  and  young,  attacked  by  the  malignant  scar- 
latina. Many  female  complaints  were  cured  by  him  with 
the  same  method,  besides  syphilis  and  asthma.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  the  principal  method  which  he  employs,  with 
or  without  tellurism. 

The  homoeopathic  treatment  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, because  it  never  can  do  any  positive  harm ;  if  it 
does  not  cure  the  disease,  it  never  injures  the  patient's 
constitution;  it  never  impairs  the  powers  of  nature ;  never 
causes  a  new  disease  under  the  pretence  of  curing  another. 
I  am,  however,  not  such  a  bigotted  adept  to  this  system 
as  to  condemn  the  opposite  one  in  all  points ;  there  are 
cases  in  which  I  should  consider  it  to  be  a  crime  not  to 
resort  to  prompter  and  more  vigorous  means.  No  man, 
with  a  sound  mind,  will  deny  that,  in  some  inflammations, 
cold  applications,  blood-letting,  and  leeches,  produce  in- 
stantaneous relief.  No  person  will  refrain  from  using 
blisters,  or  even  the  moxa  and  the  emetic  tartar,  in  the 
aflPections  of  the  brain,  or  nitrum,  digitalis,  and  vesatria, 
in  counteracting  the  too  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 
A  homceopathist  must  not  be  a  mere  empiric,  but  a  ra- 
tional being.  Homoeopathy  is  not  a  universal  medicine, 
but  a  part  of  the  whole  science  of  nature. 

For  those  who  wish  to  learn  something  more  about  this 
subject,  I  recommend,  besides  the  works  of  Hahnemann, 
the  works  of  "  De  Brunnow  Expose  de  la  Reforme  de 


I'art  Medical  par  Hahnemann. — Dresden,  1 824."  "  Ravi 
Dr.  Geschichte  und  Bedentung  des  Homoeopathischen, 
Heil  Verfahrins.— Giessen,  1833."  "  Bibliotheque  Ho- 
moeopathique,  purPeschier. — Paris  and  Geneva,  1833,  and 
following."  "  Archiv  fur  die  Homoeopathische  Heit- 
kunst. — Leipzic,  1832,  and  following."  "  Bigel  Dr. 
Examen  Theorique  et  Pratique -de  la  Methode  Curative 
du  Dr.  Hahnemann." 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


LYING,  FALSE  SWEARING,  &c. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
spirit  of  deception  has  extended  itself  in  these  days  of 
reformation  and  home  missions.  If  virtue  is  increasing 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  general  education  and  refinement 
of  the  public  mind,  vice  is  evidently  keeping  pace  with 
it  in  growth,  manifesting  such  a  degree  of  skill  and  un- 
blushing assurance  in  the  perpetration  of  her  knaveries, 
that  the  two  principles  seem  pretty  well  matched.  Vice 
is  so  far  inferior  to  his  prosperous  and  rapidly-advancing 
antagonist,  that  he  is  ever  obliged  to  retreat  before  her, 
and  invent  new  schemes  of  deception,  to  accomplish  his 
fraudulent  purposes;  but  his  ingenuity  is  inexhaustible, 
and  there  appears  no  termination  to  his  line  of  progress. 

Lying  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as  we  showed  two  weeks 
ago,  but  it  is  one  of  the  black  arts  also.  When  employed  ' 
in  fable,  parables,  and  allegories,  it  is  very  effective  in 
commanding  the  attention,  and  imprinting  valuable 
moral  instruction  upon  the  simple  mind.  Some  austere 
theologists  who  have  entertained  very  strong  prejudices 
against  this  moral  employment  of  falsehood,  have 
only  been  checked  in  their  violent  denunciation  of  the 
practice,  by  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  too  powerful  for  their 
feeble  resistance,  and  the  genius  of  poetry  and  romance 
has  established  the  respectability  and  innocence  of  fiction 
for  ever. 

A  lie  is  only  a  moral  crime  when  it  is  productive  of 
evil  to  individuals  or  the  public.  Happiness  is  the  object 
we  have  in  pursuit,  and  if  lying  were  more  calculated  to 
promote  this  end,  truth  itself  would  become  a  vice. 
Mere  truth  is  a  phantom — less  than  a  phantom,  for  it 
has  no  visible  existence.  We  cannot  see  it,  hear  it,  or 
feel  it.  It  is  a  mere  imagination,  an  idea  that  flickers  in 
the  mind,  which,  abstractly  considered,  communicate* 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  It  is  only  by  association,  or 
its  connexion  with  the  senses  by  which  pleasure  is 
enjoyed,  that  truth  becomes  valuable.  It  promotes  har- 
mony between  man  and  man,  and  this  harmony  gives 
security  to  the  body,  and  enjoyment  to  the  social  inter- 
courses of  of  life.  It  teaches  the  knowledge  of  nature's 
laws,  and  this  knowledge  enables  us  to  subdue  the  mate- 
rials of  nature  to  our  services,  and  multiply  the  plea- 
sures of  public  and  private  life.  A  mere  abstract  truth, 
if  we  can  conceive  such  a  thing,  that  is,  a  truth  which 
can  have  no  practical  utility  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  society,  is  of  no  value;  nay,  we  may  easily  suppose  a; 
case  in  which  the  greatest  mischief  may  be  effected  to 
individuals,  or  even  the  public  at  large,  by  the  revelation 
of   truths  which  are  now  utterly  concealed,  and  sup- 
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planted  by  lies,  which  for  the  time  being  are  infinitely 
more  beneficial. 

Jlut  although  it  be  wisdom  in  Providence  to  withhold 
certain  knowledge  from  man,  and  even  to  deceive  him  by 
a  species  of  false  knowledge  for  a  time,  no  individual  is 
justified  in  imitating  this  example,  by  imposing  upon 
society  for  his  own  individual  advantage.  That  which 
may  be  of  great  utility  in  the  whole,  may  prove  very 
destructive  in  part.  Universal  lies  deceive  the  whole  of 
society,  and  still  preserve  unanimity;  but  partial  lies 
make  a  division  in  the  body  politic,  and  engender 
horrid  evils.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  evils  of 
society  may  be  traced  to  deception. 

Lying  and  false  swearing  have  always  been  practised, 
and  are  in  part  employed  by  every  grade  of  society  to 
accomphsh  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  legislators 
of  the  country,  who  devise  means  of  repressing  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue,  arc  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
for  the  most  part  perjured  characters.  They  are  bound 
by  oath  not  to  interfere  with  the  free<lom  of  election, 
not  to  influence  the  will  of  electors,  by  donations  of 
money,  by  promises,-  or  any  other  ill^^l  method ;  but 
this  solemn  engagement  is  no  more  in  their  mouths  than 
a  puff"  of  tobacco  vapour.  The  clergy  are  ewom  to 
humility  and  self  abasvment,  and  solemnly  declare  that 
they  have  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  not 
for  love  of  worldly  gain  or  temporal  aggrandizement, 
but  purely  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men,  by  what  they  esteem  an  especial  call  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  Uke  the  oaths  without  fear  or 
trembling,  and  sign  the  creed  which  one  half  of  them 
have  even  the  effrontery  to  refute  in  their  public  dis- 
courses. These  are  our  most  respectable  men,  the  lead> 
ers  of  the  political,  religious,  and  moral  departments  of 
society ! 

Why  then  should  we  be  astonished  to  find  so  much 
lying  and  false  swearing  amongst  the  people?  The  evil 
in  the  one  case  is  not  greater  than  in  the  other.  Both 
do  it  for  the  same  end,  personal  interest;  but  the  priest 
contrives  by  one  or  two  thundering  oaths  to  establish  the 
security  of  his  fortune  for  life,  and  csnsequently,  being 
well  paid  for  one  transgression,  he  has  no  particular 
tempution  to  repeat  it,  in  form ;  but  all  his  life  is  a  lie 
to  his  profession.  The  legislator  frequently  practically 
transgresses,  and  the  priest  is  generally  his  lieutenant  in 
the  transaction  ;  however,  the  offence  is  respectable,  done 
with  cunning,  and  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  pri- 
vate wealth,  and  greater  amount  of  private  patriotism, 
to  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  The  |H)or  perjurer  is  so 
miserably  paid  for  his  not  more  mercenary  or  interested 
services,  that  he  is  tempted  to  repeat  the  transgression 
frequently,  in  order  to  procure  an  existence.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  many  who  make  a  living  in  London  by 
acting  the  part  of  false  witnesses  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
These  gentlemen  have  even  cards,  which  they  hand  you 
in  the  fashionable  style,  giving  you  a  hint  by  a  whisper 
in  the  ear,  that  they  are  at  your  service  in  any  emer- 
gency, and  are  willing  to  make  up  a  case  for  you.  This 
accounts  for  the  curious  contradictions  that  are  to  be 
found  amongst  witnesses  in  our  police  courts.  One 
swears  tliat  there  was  gaming  in  a  public-house  at  a  cer. 


tain  hour;  another  swears  that  he  was  there  at  the  same 
time,  and  saw  no  gaming.  The  magistrate  is  confounded, 
and  dismisses  the  case.  It  is  astonishing  how  success- 
fiil  those  false  witnesses  are.  They  make  it  their  glory 
to  outwit  the  lawyers,  and  many  of  them  are  more 
cunning  than  the  shrewdest  counsel.  There  are  even 
lawyers  of  wealth  and  reftpectability  who  live  by  suborn- 
ing such  witnesses. 

AH  this  is  horrid,  but  who  have  to  answer  for  it  ? 
Look  to  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  land, 
and  you  see  the  very  stock  upon  which  all  such  branches 
grow.  To  lop  off  the  branches  is  of  no  use,  but  this  is 
all  that  our  criminal  judges  are  doing  ;  you  must  destroy 
the  root  and  the  stock  as  well  as  the  branches,  or  young 
shoots  will  come  out  as  soon  as  the  old  ones  perish. 

duplTcity. 

•'  Duplex  Hbelli  dos  ett." — Aitop. 

Lacki.no  philosophical  perception,  the  world  has  exalted 
simplicity  from  its  native  degradation  at  the  expense  of 
duplicity,  which  is  condemned  to  the  imaginative  shade 
of  ignominy  and  disgrace ;  whereas  simplicity  is  little 
more  than  another  name  for  stupidity,  in  whatever  way 
it  be  employed.  If  you  talk  of  a  simple  natural  pro- 
duction, that  is  of  a  thing  as  having  but  one  character  or 
attribute,  either  the  whole  is  nonsense,  or  tliere  can  be 
no  value  in  the  thing  spoken  of  till  it  he  united  to  some 
other  thing,  so  as  to  form  a  twofold  or  duplex  existence. 
If  you  talk  of  a  simple  mind,  clear  enough  is  it  you  will 
describe  a  fool.  Whosoever  pours  out  the  whole  of  his 
mind  witliout  any  reservation,  is  evidently  a  simpleton, 
and  is  no  more  calculated  for  a  truth  or  knowledge-hold- 
ing  vessel,  than  is  a  sieve  to  contain  water ;  and  conse- 
quently  be  has  none. 

That  the  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,  needs 
no  proof  to  any  who  have  thought  seriously  on  the  mat- 
ter. That  lies  are  ever  to  be  told,  is  not  so  clear ;  because 
early  impressions  and  priestly  precepts  couuteract  reason 
and  ths  spirit  of  universal  love. 

The  Delphic  oracle  appears  to  have  been  roost  remark- 
ably,  because  most  studiously  duplex  in  its  expressions  ; 
for  which  reason  it  might  fairly  be  determined  that  iu 
managers  were  in  higher  conMriousness  than  is  generally 
suppo«e<I,  and  really  had  the  people's  welfare  in  view. 
Every  man  in  a  superior  state  will,  and  indeed  must,  un. 
less  he  lower  himself  to  a  valueless  condition — "  palter 
with  us  in  a  double  sense."  This  arises  partly  from  the 
necessities  of  language,  which  is  not  capable  of  holding 
every  delicate,  tlioughtful  shape  and  distinction,  which 
powerful  minds  have  to  utter.  But  it  arises  more  from 
the  fact  of  nature's  duplicity,  which  allows  the  hearer  to 
place  the  speaker's  expressions  on  a  lower  or  higher  level, 
accordingly  to  his  relative  state.  Duplicity,  then,  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  deception,  unless  it  be  self.decep. 
tion.  Men  who  are  not  developed  to  any  interior  con- 
sciousness will,  of  course,  continue  to  demand  that  we 
speak  with  simplicity  and  truth ;  a  demand  as  prepos- 
terous as  to  call  for  a  material  substance,  with  quality 
without  quantity:  and  further,  as  duplicity  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  philosophy,  and  philosophical  speech,  sotripU- 
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eity  pertains  to  expressions  coming  from  a  still  higher 
conscious  state.  Slany  individuals  have  perceived  this 
quaUty  in  the  scriptures ;  and  it  might  be  suggested  as 
one  cause  of  religious  sectarianism,  founded  on  those 
writings,  that  they  contain  such  threefold  expressions, 
and  that  it  is  necessarily  threefold  for  the  reason  before 
stated.  Language,  at  least  the  EogUsh,  though  such 
power  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Egyptian,  or  ite  modi- 
fications, cannot  express  religiwis  emotions  and  ^eno- 
mena,  without  employing  words  also  used  for  intellectual 
or  natural  phenomena.  If  men  did  endeavour  so  exclu- 
sively to  express  themselves,  their  expressions  would  be, 
and  indeed  are,  immediately  appropriated  to  lower  uses. 
Hence  the  result  of  reading  depends  not  less  upon  the 
reader's  state  than  upon  the  writer's.  Now,  if  there  be  a 
threefold  expression  in  the  scriptures,  and  individuals 
may  be  in  one  or  other  of  three  states,  it  is  arithmetically 
evidentthatplentyof  controversial  fuel  is  necessarily  in  the 
truth  itself,  without  considering  the  additional  quantity 
htiman  waywardness  will  bring  to  the  £ames. 

All  the  human  care  possiUe  will  not  transfer  existences 
from  the  speaker's  to  the  hearer's  mind.  Where  parties 
willingly  commune,  just  conception,  though  probable,  is 
not  certain ;  when  the  will  is  perverse,  expressions  are 
easily  perverted.  C.  L. 

[^ As  the  next  and  fin  al  sentence  of  our  correspondent 
is  not  very  intelligibly  expressed,  we  supplant  it  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  no  right  to  say  there  was  any  imposition 
in  the  Delphic  Oracle.  It  was  genuine,  direct  inspira- 
tion. It  would  take  a  very  lai^e  throat  to  swallow  the  ab^ 
surdities  attaching  themselves  to  m  contrary  snpposition.^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — You  have  in  your  last  number  inserted  an  arti- 
cle which  calls  for  some  remark  from  one  whom  i/ou  have 
classed  amongst  men  without  principle,  without  definite 
object  in  view,  but  tlie  artificial  settlement  of  inveterate 
quarrels  ;  who  take  no  interest  in  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion (religion),  and  care  not  how  the  dispute  is  settled,  pro- 
vided it  is  settled  amicably  :  men  who  are  indeterminate, 
unprincipled,  apathetic ;  mere  negative  men,  and  there- 
fore inoperative.  In  this  number  you  class  Deists  and 
Unitarians,  of  whom  yott  say,  they  are  neither  believers 
nor  infidels,  but  cold  as  ice  to  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
both,  and  extremely  lukewarm  ujwn  all  religious  subjects. 
This  party  you  denominate  tlie  Unitarian  party,  which, 
placing  in  the  vanguard,  and  making  extremely  useful  in 
keeping  in  check  the  follies  of  others,  you  declare  to  be, 
after  all,  nothing.  "  Its  strength  lies  in  silence;  it  has 
no  doctrine,  no  system  ;  it  knows  not  itself;  it  only  de- 
spises the  two  extremes,  and  avoids  them  both.  It  has 
entirely  abandoned  the  whole  field  of  theology."  Now, 
Sir,  if  by  this  description  you  intend  to  designate  inter 
alios,  the  Unitarian  Christian,  I  should  conclude  from 
one  of  the  characteristics  that  you  are  one  of  the  party. 
This  characteristic  is  ignorance  of  the  system.  "  It  knows 
not  itself."  Your  own  description  demonstrates  your 
ignorance  of  the  subject ;  you  know  it  not :  and,  there- 
fdre,  you  possess  at  least  one  qualification  for  admission 
into  the  fraternity. 

"The  great  defect  of  this  party  is  its  negative  character  ; 
»t8  having  no  doctrine,  no  system.  How,  Sir,  can  you 
says  diJs  of  ihe  Unitarian  Christian,  and  still  affix  to  the 
document  the  signature  of  "  The  Shepherd."  It  is  true  thgt 


this  party  gives  a  decided  n^ative  to  many  of  the  opinions 
now  prevalent  in  the  religious  world :  and  that,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  to  combat  the  national  pre- 
judices of  the  age,  it  is  frequently  compelled  to  adopt  the 
negative  style  of  argumentation,  and  to  eradicate  the 
thorns  and  thistles  which  infest  the  soil.  But  never  yet 
have  I  found  one  of  the  Unitarian  Christians  (and  I  think, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  I  have  known  more  of  them  than  your- 
self) who  thought  of  disencumbering  the  soil  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  rendering  it  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  better  seed,  and  the  production  of  a  more  valua- 
ble crop  than  that  which  is  destroyed. 

To  cOhie  to  the  point.  Is  that  a  negative  system — has 
that  no  doctrine — which  teaches  that  one  ruling  and  per- 
vading Spirit,  whose  character  is  love  and  wisdom,  pro- 
duced, and  presides  over  the  whole  creation,  natural  and 
moral?  Is  that  negative  which  teaches  tliat  the  Re- 
deemer is  the  chosen  of  the  one  God,  specially  instructed, 
strengthened,  and  empowered,  for  the  purpose  of  cou~ 
veying  to  sinful  man  that  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God,  which  points  with  certainty  to  a  life  hereafter, 
where  all  shall  receive  according  |to  their  deserts  ?  Is 
that  negative  which  points  to  the  empty  tomb  of  the  once 
bleeding  Saviour,  and  directs  the  eye  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high,  where  that  Saviour  sits  enthroned 
in  glory,  the  emblem  and  pledge  of  the  future  exaltation 
of  the  humble  and  devout  believer. 

If,  Mr.  Shepherd,  to  teach  that  there  is  one  overruling 
Providence  constantly  directing  the  powers  of  nature,  for 
the  production  of  universal  good, — to  teach  that  the  spi- 
ritual and  moral  wants  of  our  nature  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  various  dispensations  of  grace,  as  fully  as  the 
natural  ones  have  in  the  material  creation — to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  doctrine  which  brings  Ufe  and  immorta- 
lity to  hght — to  aid  in  the  work  of  purifying  unto  the 
Saviour  a  pecuhar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;  if  this, 
and  much  more  of  a  like  character,  is  to  be  negative — to 
have  no  doctrine,  no  system,  I  should  wish  to  be  informed 
wliat  constitutes  a  positive  system  of  doctrines.  It  must 
be  a  conformity  with  the  popular  opinions  (truth  or  pre- 
judices) of  the  day  and  nation.  Thus  the  Primitive 
Christians  were  termed  contemners  and  despisers  of  reli- 
gion and  the  gods  (mere  negative  men),  because  they 
opposed  tiie  peculiarities  of  heathenism.  Thus  the  Pro- 
testants have  been,  and  still  are,  considered  by  the  Ca- 
tholics as  holding  a  negative  principle,  because  opposed 
to  the  more  glaring  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Thus  the  Methodists  are  charge<l  with  a  negative  charac- 
ter for  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation; 
and  thus  the  Unitarian  Christian  is  charged  by  the  self- 
styled  Orthodox,  and,  it  appears,  by  the  advocate  of 
"Universalism,"  withholding  a  purely  negative  principle, 
without  system  and  without  doctrine,  because  he  devotes 
the  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  eradication  of  that  which  is 
evil  alike  in  every  class  and  in  every  sect.  The  truth  is. 
Sir,  that  all  sects  of  Christians  have  imbibed  from  the 
Gospel  all  its  great  and  leading  features,  and  each  has 
mixed  with  these  his  own  peculiarities.  Your  simile  of 
the  ocean,  the  tides,  the  currents,  the  dashing  to  and  fro, 
&c.,  is  all  very  fine  and  very  pretty,  as  the  ladies  would 
say ;  but.  Sir,  the  agitation  so  frequently  observed,  if  a 
landsman  may  form  an  opinion  (though  you.  Sir,  living 
so  near  the  Thames,  which,  I  suppose,  is  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood very  wide  and  very  like  a  sea,  must  know 
better),  is  often  superficial,  and  does  not  affect  the  great 
body  of  the  water  below.  So  the  dashing  and  the  froth 
of  Polemic  controversy  is  of  the  same  superficial  cha- 
racter, making  sad  havoc,  destruction,  and  shipwreck  of 
the  several  cock-boats  which  men  have  attached  to  the 
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great  vessel,  to  tow  her  safely  ioto  port,  whilst  the  vessel 
Itself  majestically  presses  forward,  urged  on  steadily  by 
that  strong  undercurrent,  in  which  the  whole  weight  of 
the  water  participates,  and  which  is  consequently  irre. 
sistible.  You  say,  truly,  that  the  ebbings  and  flowings 
of  the  human  mind  are  merely  otciUations  between  one 
extreme  and  tlie  other.  The  true  standard,  therefore, 
must  lie  between  the  two.  AVhat  you  denominate  the 
Unitarian  principle  is  not  this  standard  simply  because  it 
is  a  uegative.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Unita- 
rian Christianity  is  no  negative — that  it  has  a  system  and 
doctrine  positive  and  determinate.  Is  there  notliing  po- 
sitive held  in  common  by  Catholic,  Protestant,  Caivanist, 
and  Arminian  ?  There  is  much.  This  common  Chrig- 
tianity  the  Unitarian  seizes,  ami  giving  to  the  winds  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  abides  by  that  which  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  Christians.  But,  again,  you  My  that 
this  Unitarian  party  is  extremely  lukewarm  upon  ail  rs- 
ligious  subjects,  and  lias  entirely  abandoned  the  whole 
field  of  theology.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  comStmaShf 
by  all  parties,  some  of  the  best  and  most  able  deftneei  en 
our  common  C'hristianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidetity, 
are  the  productioiw  of  this  Uuitarian  party  ?  Do  you  not 
tell  us  that  tiheueTa:  either  extreme  party  has  {Muned  the 
bounds  of  Diodaatio%  aad  men  above  its  natnnl  inaig. 
aificance,  this  party  has  stepped  in,  aad  cfitctnaUy  eat- 
rected  the  evil  r  Uow  is  it  to  do  this  ?— how  to  ieftad, 
ki.  "  '1y,  the  baais  of  all  our  tBeological  tyvtemB ? — 
li  tliat  extreme  which  would  carry  the  spirit  of 

h'  into  all  oar  opinion»? — and  how  iiiiiiaiii  that 

V  ing  the  limits  of  authority,  would  pain  oo  OS, 

iir,  ii.L  ,,...v!es  of  God,  the  wild  waiutkrhwa  M  a  dtstcm- 
pered  imagination  ?  How  do  all  this,  wnilst  lukewarm 
on  all  these  suTrfeets,  and  ImviDg  entirety  abandoned  the 
whole  field  of  theolt^  ?  Docs  not  all  this  imply  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  just  Iwandariea  of  theological  specula, 
tion  as  can  result  only  from  a  patient,  caTm,  and  perse- 
vering study  of  the  subject  scarcely  compatible  with  Inke- 
warmness  or  indifference  on  all  religions  subjects  ? 

"Audi  nlternm  jiartem"  Is  a  maxim  recdveil  and  adopted 
by  thi^  negative  party  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
ymrr  positive,  determinate,  tangible,  "  r'niversaKsm."  I 
^1  'lad  to  obtain  insiertion  of  the  foregoing  in  your 

i:  'i''rd.     By  tlie  way,  the  people  about  here  com- 

plin ii  (poor  grovelling  souls)  that  yonr  positive,  deter- 
minate, 9tc.  i*ic.  Ac.  Is  so  TBgae,  misty,  and  undefined, 
that  thoy  can  h    '  ''rend  nor  side  of  it;  and  they 

are  constantly  (  f  your  friends  **  What  is  tfiis 

system  of  the  5/.-/--i.r..  :'  '  Yon  will,  therefore,  in/ttnict 
tlu-ni,  and  relirrf  your  friends,  if,  before  you  dose  the 
work,  yo\i  tell  us  what  the  system  is.— Yotirs, 

Padiham,  +th  July,  1835.  H.  D. 

[This  letter  does  not  treat  us  with  perfect  fairness^ 
and  moreover^  it  ends  with  a  taunt.  We  shall  not  reply 
in  the  same  style,  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it,  but  merely 
show  this  unitarian  that  he  is  more  offended  with  us  for 
casting  a  sort  of  shade  upon  the  sectarian  name  of  Unit- 
arian Christian,  than  for  asserting  anything  which  he 
believes  to  be  fhlse.  Whatever  we  said  of  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  the  unitarian  party,  wc  qualified  by  admitting 
many  honourable  exceptions.  "  There  sre  many  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  but  this  is  their  prevailing  cha- 
racter," were  the  words  we  employed,  and  therefore  they 
could  be  ofTensive  to  none  but  those  who  worshipped  the 
name  and  the  party  which  it  designated.  With  regard 
to  the  positive  character  of  unitarianism,  it  holds  it  in 
c»mmon  with  every  other  sect  or  party  in  existence  ; 
each  has  a  positive,  particular,  or  partial  character,  but 
each   is  negative  in  its  universal  character.    We  don't 


require  to  be  told  that  the  unitarians  preach  the  faith 
of  one  God,  just  and  merciful,  and  so  forth ;  for  in 
this  they  are  the  disciples  of  the  same  theological  absur- 
dities as  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome,  with  whom 
they  agree  upon  the  subject ;  but  they  are  certainly 
purely  negative  in  respect  to  the  evil  which  proceeds 
from  God,  for  we  know  of  no  sect  of  unitarians  which 
makes  the  deity  all  and  in  all,  or  gives  us  anything  ra- 
tional or  inteUigiUe  upon  the  subject  of  moral  evil. 
They  may  say  that  God  permits  it ;  that  man's  ignorance 
makes  it.  Sec. ;  but  all  this  is  purely  negative,  in  the 
unit'ersal  sense,  for  it  does  not  ascribe  it  to  the  great 
universal  mind  as  the  positive  cause  of  it.  So  far,  there- 
fore, they  are  negative  universalists,  like  every  other  sect 
in  existence;  and  all  their  articles  of  faith  respecting 
Jesus  Christ,  his  manhood,  inspiration,  exaltation,  &c.^ 
only  expose  their  limited  views  of  God  aad  his  provi 
dence  in  a  more  glaring  light.  If  our  coirespordent 
imagined  that  we  regarded  the  unitarians,  or  any  other 
party  in  existence,  as  purely  and  totally  negative,  in 
respect  to  partictdar  doctrines,  morals,  cue.,  he  enter- 
tained an  idea  which  never  for  one  instant  of  time  had  a 
lodgment  in  our  imagination.  Every  system,  if  system, 
it  can  be  called,  is  a  negative,  which  does  not  reduce  the 
sul^ect  matter  of  which  it  treats  to  some  definite  fijrti 
principla.  Does  uniuriau ism  do  this  ?  If  so,  pray  where 
are  its  articles  of  faith  to  be  found,  or  if  found,  not  palpably 
and  ludicrously  coatradicted  in  their  exposition  and  illus- 
tration? It  behoves  the  unitarians  to  show  a  unity  in  their 
unitarianism,  before  they  can  lay  claim  to  positive  uni- 
versallsm.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  find  ourselves  mis. 
taken. 

Moreover,  we  did  not  allude  to  tlie  unitarian  Christians 
alaae,  but  to  the  deists  and  unitarians  together,  whidi 
party  we  classed  under  the  name  of  the  unitarian  party. 
We  could  never  have  committed  such  an  egregious  blun- 
der, as  to  affirm  that  the  unitarian  Christians  "  were  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  party  in  the  land,"  for  it  is 
really  the  smallest  and  moat  unpopular  of  all  religious 
denerainationa ;  but  the  spirit  of  neaative  deism,  wlrick 
is  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  whole  of  that  class  of 
people  who  generally  go  by  the  name  of  deists,  and  is 
also  the  spirit  of  the  unitarian  Christians— is  the  spirit 
to  which  we  alluded  under  tlie  name  of  the  unitarian 
party.  If  our  cortespondeut  does  not  understand  what 
negative  deism  is,  wc  will  explain  it.  It  is  that  sort  of 
deism  which  nominally  professes  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  yet  either  denies  his  interference  with  worldly  affairs, 
or  aumits  only  a  partial  interference.  This  latter  is  the 
unitarian  Christian's  doctrine,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinitarian  Christian.  One  is  a  uuitarian  negative, 
the  other  a  trinitarian  negative.  Our  correspondent  says 
Jesus  Christ  was  choten  of  God :  ask  him  if  Mahomet 
waa  not  chosen  of  God  also. 

Were  he  to  read  the  Shepherd  carefully,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  understand  it.  It  only  wants  the 
will.  Colonel  Siblhorpe  complained  last  week,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  floase  had  not  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Bill,  and  maintained  that  it  waa  a  very 
foolish  motle  of  procedure  to  require  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  principle  where  no  principle  was  seen.  This  is  the 
common  cant  of  the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  therefore 
we  pass  it  over  without  much  concern.  But  many  have 
acknowledged  themselves  pleased  and  satisfied  witli  our 
universalism,  and  this  is  quite  enough  to  make  the  ha- 
lance  even,  and  give  repose  to  our  minds.  We  know 
that  the  positive  and  negative  division  of  the  subject  has 
puzzled  many,  and  very  probably  the  fault  has  been 
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own.  Some  one  better  qualified,  perhaps,  may  soon  ap- 
pear, and  make  it  more  intelligible.  Of  its  infallible 
truth,  and  truly  philosophical  accuracy,  however,  we 
are  perfectly  and  undeceivably  satisfied.  But  the  great- 
est blunder  into  which  our  readers  and  opponents  fall, 
is  that  of  taking  the  negative  in  a  bad  sense.  The  nega- 
tive is  as  useful  in  its  place  as  the  positive ;  only  there 
are  separate  or  sexual  departments  in  nature  for  each. 
We  shall  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject 

beforewe  close  .] ^^^ . 

SVrORDS^ND  GUNS. 

SwoBDS  are  not  so  ancient  as  many  other  weapons  of  de- 
fence used  in  war.  The  club,  the  pole-axe,  the  spear, 
and  the  lance,  are  no  doubt  more  ancient.  Swords  have 
not  been  generally  used,  till  within  the  last  four  or  five 
centuries.  Birmingham  has  been  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  them  for  many  centuries,  and  no  doubt  from 
its  earliest  infancy.  Previous  to  the  American  war, 
however,  English  swords  fell  into  disrepute,  and  applica- 
tion was  made,  October  1st,  1783,  for  leave  to  import 
swords  and  sword-blades  from  Germany.  A  member  of 
the  board  of  trade,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  wrote  to  Mr.Eyre,  of  Sheffield,  to  inform  him 
of  this  fact,  and  to  solicit  such  information  as  would  en- 
able him  to  rebut  the  statements  made  upon  the  inferiority 
of  the  English  blades.  The  people  of  Sheffield  were 
makers  of  cutting  instruments  of  the  more  civil  kind ; 
Mr.  Eyre,  therefore,  referred  tlie  letter  to  Mr.  Gill,  of 
Birmingham.  Mr.  Gill  memorialised  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  stating  that  swords  could  be  made  by  him  equal 
to  the  German  ones. 

In   1786,  one  of  the  East  India  orders  was  divided 
among  the  English  and  German  manufacturers.     Mr. 
Gill  obtained  an  order  from  the  board  to  have  the  swords 
of  the  two  countries  tried  by  a  test  which  reduced  the 
blade  from  thirty-six  inches  to  twenty-nine,  from  hilt  to 
point,  by  forcing  it  into  a  curved  state.     Four  swords 
only  were  rejected,  out  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  presented  by  Mr.  Gill ;  one   thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  presented  by  the  German 
manufacturers ;  one   thousand  four  hundred   were  re- 
ceived, and   twenty-eight   rejected;  the  other   English 
makers   presented  three    thousand   seven  hundred   and 
eighty- four,  out  of  which  only  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred were  received,  and  one  thousand  and  eighty -four 
rejected ;  this  being  in  proportion  of  one  to  thirteen  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Gill's  swords,  as  compared  with  the  foreign 
ones,    and   one    to    one  thousand    as    compared    with 
the  others  made  m  England.     Sword-blades  are  made 
from  the  best  cast  steel,  and  considerable  skill  is  required, 
in  addition  to  the  best  materials,  to  forge  them  to  stand 
the  test   which  they    are  always  put  to.      Upon  this, 
therefore,  the  first  operation,  depends  their  quality.  They 
are  taken  from  the  forge,  and   undergo  the  first  proof. 
They  are  struck  upon  a  cylindrical  block  of  wood,  upon 
both  edges,  the  operator  using  all  his  strength.     They 
are  then  struck  with  great  force  upon  each  side  upon  a 
flat  slab  of  very  hard  wood.     One  end  is  then  placed  be- 
tween two  fixed  bars  of  iron,  and  a  hand-Arrench  applied 
to  the  other,  till  the  point  forms  almost  a  right  angle 
with  the  shoulder.     If  in  any  of  these  operations  the 
blade  breaks,  cracks,  or  does  not  recover  its  shape,  it  is 
returned  to  the  forger,  who  is  at  the  loss  of  his  labour 
and  the  steel.     When  a  bad  lot  of  steel  has  been  in  use, 
I  have  known  nineteen  out  of  twenty  break.     A  good 
workmen,  with  good  materials,  will  forge  fifty   blades 
without  producing  a  bad  one.     From   the  time  of  the 


French  Revolution  till  1814,  a  considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  in  Birmingham  in  this  business. 

In  this,  like  all  other  trades  where  the  demand  is  great, 
many  divisions  of  labour  take  place,  and  it  forms  about 
twenty  distinct  branches,  exclusive  of  the  preparers  of 
the  materials,  toolmakers,  &c.  Many  thousands  found 
employment  in  Birmingham  during  the  war.  Some  few 
made  fortunes,  but  many  were  reduced  to  penury,  after 
the  peace  of  1814. 

GuN's. — Though  the  sword  and  the  gun  are  equal  com- 
panions in  war,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  of  equal 
original.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  sword  was 
the  manufacture  of  Birmingham  in  the  time  of  the  Bri- 
tons. But  tradition  tells  us,  King  William  was  once 
lamenting,  "  That  guns  were  not  manufactured  in  his 
dominions,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  them  from 
Holland  at  a  great  expense,  and  greater  difficulty."  Sir 
Richard  Newdigate,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county, 
being  present,  told  the  king  "  That  genius  resided  in 
Warwickshire,  and  that  he  thought  his  constituents 
could  answer  bis  majesty's  wishes."  The  king  was 
pleased  with  the  remark,  and  the  member  posted  to  Bir- 
mingham. Upon  application  to  a  person  in  Digbeth, 
whose  name  I  forget,  the  pattern  was  executed  with  pre- 
cision, which,  when  presented  to  the  royal  board,  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for 
large  numbers,  which  have  been  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  they  never  lost  their  road ;  and  the  ingenious  artists 
have  been  so  amply  rewarded,  that  they  have  rolled  in 
their  carriages  to  this  day.  Thus  the  same  instrument 
which  is  death  to  one  man,  is  genteel  life  to  another.— 
Quest's  edition  of  Hutton's  Birmingham. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  letter  of  a  Mechanic  from  Liverpool  reached  us 
only  a  few  days  ago ;  it  almost  lost  its  way  for  want  of  an 
address.  "  To  the  Editor  of  Shepherd"  is  not  a  sufficient 
direction  in  such  a  place  as  London.  We  have  sent  it  to 
its  proper  quarter,  but  should  not  advise  him  to  come  to 
London. 

We  perceive  that  Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  published  a 
work  called  a  "  New  System  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
which  professes  to  overturn  the  principles  of  natural 
science  which  have  hitherto  been  current  in  society.  We 
shall  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  it  before  we  part,  as 
Sir  Richard  is  an  original  character,  and  has  a  good  ge- 
nius for  chemical  and  physical  science,  except  that  it  is 
monstrously  deformed  by  certain  absurd  atheistical  no- 
tions, which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  understand. 
One  of  the  greatest  geniuses  which  Germany  ever  pro- 
duced, namely,  Schelling,  was  of  opinion  that  universal 
being  divided  itself  into  three  great  stages  :  first,  chaos ; 
second,  nature;  and  third,  the  reign  of  an  Universal 
Spirit,  who  is  not  yet  brought  forth,  but  will  he.  This 
an  excellent  writer  of  our  own  country  calls  a  splendid 
piece  of  philosophical  lunacy  ;  but  it  is  a  very  good  em- 
blem of  the  progress  of  society.  How  men  of  genius  can 
run  so  wild  is  hard  to  understand.  We  suspect  it  is 
merely  from  a  love  of  singularity  in  many  cases.  Sir 
Richard  is  not  a  whit  less  fantastical,  with  his  dancing 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  the  great  creators  of  all 
things.     "  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel." 
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SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 

As  many  of  our  readers  experience  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  twofold  divii<ion  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive, which  characterises  our  doctrine  of  univerealism, 
we  shall  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  sutject, 
and  afterwards,  according  to  promise,  condense  our 
views  into  the  t>hort  compass  of  a  general  synopsis,  or 
set  of  articles,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  the  Shep~ 
herd.  We  cannot  do  better  than  close  with  the  very 
same  subject  with  which  we  commenced,  for  Nature 
herself  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  and 
all  the  progress  of  human  intellect  is  nothing  else  than  a 
movement  from  an  imperfect  to  a  more  perfect  view  of 
the  same  eternal  subjects,  in  which  there  are  no  variable, 
ness  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Any  change  which  we  ex- 
perience is  merely  that  of  position  and  clearness  of 
vision,  by  which  more  light  appears  to  our  mental  eye 
upon  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  we  are  making  no  boast 
of  our  ability  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  sublime  doctrine 
of  universalism,  in  such  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  capti- 
vate the  fitncy  of  the  general  reader.  This  power  neither 
belongs  to  us  nor  to  any  one  else,  though  there  be  many 
in  the  world  who  are  much  better  qualified  to  investigate 
and  illustrate  the  subject  than  we  are,  provided  only  they 
had  imbibed  the  primitive  principles.  What  we  can  do, 
we  do;  we  throw  out  our  thoughts  amongst  the  countless 
myriads  of  our  fellow  creatures,  without  knowing  what 
impression  they  make,  and  without  much  study  of  the 
previous  state  of  the  reader's  mind,  for  that  state  is  so 
infinitely  variegated  amongst  such  a  mass  of  thinkers, 
that  the  study  of  it  would  only  render  our  minds  more 
confused.  We  catch  as  much  as  possible  the  general  and 
prevailing  sentiments  of  large  masses,  and  we  illustrate 
them  in  a  similar  way,  by  analogies  as  universal  and 
generally  accepted  and  undisputed  as  possible ;  because 
we  conceive  we  have  to  begin  with  the  broad  basis  of 
thought  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  in  universal  principles, 
before  we  can  profit  much  by  the  investigation  of  isolated 
facts.  Facts  we  know  are  the  foundaiion  of  universal 
principles;  and  therefore  the  cavillist  may  say  we  ought 
to  treat  of  insulated  facts  alone,  as  in  these  alone  consists 
eternal  truth.  We  reply,  "  there  it  no  truth  in  a  /act." 
What  is  a  fact,  but  merely  a  guide  to  the  discovery  of 
truth?  Truth  is  a  principle,  and  if  we  do  not  atuin  to 
the  knowledge,  the  inward  perception,  comprehension, 
and  incorporation  of  that  principle,  facts  are  not  of  the 
■lightest  use  to  Ui. 

Now  how  long  are  we  to  be  thus  hunting  after  facts? 


How  many  facts  must  we  have  before  we  can  discover  a 
universal  principle?  How  large  a  capacity  of  memory 
must  we  be  possessed  of,  before  we  can  know  the  truth? 
How  many  books  must  we  read,  how  many  languages 
must  we  learn,  how  many  sciences  must  we  comprehend? 
We  ask  again,  how  many  ?  No  man  can  answer,  for 
there  is  no  end  to  human  learning,  no  limits  to  the  num. 
her  of  literary  and  scientific  productions,  no  termination 
to  discoveries  and  inventions.  We  may  wait  till  dooms- 
day  before  we  know  the  truth,  and  not  even  find  it  then, 
if  it  cannot  be  found  without  a  combination  and  compre- 
hension of  all  known  and  knowable  facts. 

We  maintain,  that  very  few  facts  are  necessary  to 
know  the  truth;  that  men  of  capacious  memories  and 
splendid  talents,  brilliant  meteors  of  intellect,  who  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  all  the  puny  creatures  of  the  same  species 
who  attempt  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  intellectual  life  in 
their  presence,  are  really  as  far  from  the  truth  as  those 
simple,  unfurnished,  little  apartments  of  mind,  who 
merely  take  general  and  comprehensive  views  of  creation, 
and  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  one  general 
principle.  Such  men  are  the  true  men  of  judgment,  the 
real  pilots  and  mechanists  of  society  after  all,  by  whose 
moderate  and  temperate  views  of  things  the  over-excited 
brains  of  poetical  statesman  and  theoretical  mechanics  are 
finally  subdued,  after  having  suggesteil  a  few  useful  and 
ingenious  hints  amidst  a  rubbish  of  sophistry  and  splen- 
did philosophical  insanity. 

Of  those  facts  the  most  important  are  the  fundamental 
facts  of  all  science.  Now  the  very  first  and  only  funds, 
ment  d  facts  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  what  we  call 
the  positive  and  negative  forces,  but  a  thousand  other 
names,  such  as  active  and  passive,  male  and  female,  &c., 
may  do  quite  as  well.  We  maintain  that  universal  nature 
resolves  itself  into  these  two,  in  all  conceivable  {circum. 
stances,  without  a  single  exception.  These,  therefore, 
are  the  pillars  of  trulli. 

Notwithstanding,  there  is  no  power  in  nature  which  is 
exclusively  either  active  or  passive,  positive  or  negative, 
but  each  is  both  active  and  passive,  and  more  or  less  so 
in  different  circumstances;  the  negative  or  passive  is  the 
weakest  in  that  capacity  in  which  it  is  viewed  as  a  n^a- 
tive,  but  it  may  be  the  strongest  in  another  capacity  in 
which  it  acts  positively.  Thus  woman  is  negative  to 
man  in  a  poUtical  capacity,  but  she  is  positive  to  roan  in 
a  sentimental  and  moral,  or  feeling  capacity.  Hence 
women  in  general  give  place  upon  political  subjects,  and 
man  bows  to  the  superior  delicacy  of  woman  on  moral 
subject*.  This  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  all ;  conse- 
quently the  following  paradoxical  doctrine  neoetsarilj 
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conacs  out  of  these  two  premises,  namely,  that  men  and 
women  are  both  positive  and  n^ative  to  each  other.  If 
80  much  water  is  thrown  into  the  fire  as  entirely  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  the  fire  is  negative  to  the  waterj  but  if  on 
the  contrary  the  water  is  overcome,  and  the  fire  recovers 
its  strength,  then  the  water  is  negative  to  the  fire. 

Apply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  our  universal  princi- 
ples, and  the  whole  doctrine  becomes  palpable  enough. 
There  must  be  two  views  of  every  subject — one  for  evil, 
or  disunion  and  contention;  another  for  good,  or  union 
and  peace.  Now  every  doctrine  is  either  positive  or 
negative  to  one  of  those  two  objectB,  for  every  doctrine  is 
Buppnsetl  to  have  a  practical  tendency. 

All  the  sectarian  doctrines  of  religion  and  politics,  (we 
speak,  however,  in  the  Shepherd,  chiefly  of  the  former), 
are  positive  in  respect  to  the  first  of  those  objects,  because 
thev  produce  the  effect  of  evil  and  contention,  whilst  the 
doctrines  of  universalism  are  negntive  in  this  sense; 
consequently  our  friend  from   Padiham  last  week  was 


self  positive  or  negative  in  all  this?  Every  man  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  words  would  immediately  reply. 
Negative,  certainly ;  merely  passive ;  the  will  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  this  is  merely  a  model  or  em- 
blem of  the  Natuke  of  the  infidel,  materialist,  or  atheist. 
His  universe  works  in  this  involuntary  manner,  without 
the  operation  of  a  will,  and  without  any  purpose  or  in- 
tention. Consequently,  in  the  highest  and  most  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a  negative  universalist. 
By  infusing  a  will  and  an  intelligence  into  Nature  we 
make  it  active  and  positive,  and  thus  reverse  its  cha- 
racter." 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident  we  stand  on  the  opposite  side 
of  every  sect  of  believers  or  unbelievers  under  Heaven. 
Christians,  Mahometans,  Pagans,  Infidels,  Atheists,  all 
are  negative  in  their  universal  philosophy  ;  and  if  they 
are  not,  let  them  come  and  show  us  and  our  readers  that 
they  are  not,  and  not  accuse  us  of  ignorance,  who  know 
them  better  than  they  know  themselves.     That  we  stand 


perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  unitarianism  was  p9«7fre     alone  as  positive  universalists  we  aflSrm  ;  and  it  is  our 


in  its  character,  and  we  werewrovg  in  denying  it;  but  it 
is  positive  in  malam  partem,  that  i^,  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  term,  inasmuch  as  it  propogates  a  doctrine  of  sepa. 
ration,  by  dividing  God  from  the  universe  at  large,  and 
regarding  evil,  and  all  the  errors,  and  deceptions,  and 
follies  of  human  character,  as  some  excrescence  upon  na- 
ture, with  which  God  has  no  active  but  merely  a  passive 
concern;  that  is,  he  do. a  not  actively  create  those  evils, 
but  merely  paaaively  permits  them.  'I'liis  is  the  charac- 
ter of  every  religion  under  heaven;  they  are  all  positive 
in  this  evil  sense,  aud  we  acknowledge  ourselves  decidedly 
negative. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and  take  the  second 
object  in  view,  merely  union,  liberality,  and  charity. 
Here,  now,  we  find  them  ail  negative  together.  They 
cannot  teach  charity,  because  they  deny  the  divinity 
of  each  other's  mission.  They  cannot  reconcile  their 
own  with  others'  doctrines.  They  give  one  doctrine  only 
a  heavenly  origin,  and  ascribe  all  the  rest  to  some  other 
extraneous  power,  which  some  call  one  thing,  some  ano- 
ther. They  cannot  ascribe  all  to  one  great  fountain,  all 
to  God,  as  the  active,  not  merely  passive,  cause  of  all 
those  varieties  of  thought;  consequently,  they  must  be 
negative  universalists;  whilst  we,  in  direct  opposition  to 
them  in  this  view  of  the  subjtcr,  are  positive  universal- 
ists. If  this  is  not'plitiu  and  intelligible,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  thiuk  that  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  in  the 
reader  himself. 

But  still,  the  infidel,  the  materialist,  and  the  atheist, 
may  reply,  "  Upon  what  authority  do  you  call  us  nega- 
tive universalists,  since   we  also  acknowledge  with  you 


first  and  strongest  wish  to  see  the  world  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  charity  and  general  unity,  which  pohi live  uni- 
versalism ahne  can  teach. 

But  then  we  affirmed  that  both  the  negative  and  posi- 
tive are  good  in  their  place  ;  for  all  nature  is  a  wise  and 
infallible  system,  under  the  guidance  of  an  infinite,  omni- 
present, omni-active  mind.     Assuredly  we  said  so,  and 
still  affirm  it ;  but  although  every  thing  is  good  in  its 
place,  every  cause,  every  instrninent  of  Nature,   has  its 
work  or  sphere  of  operation.     Evil  itself  is  good,  as  we 
have  already  shown.    Good  for  a  temporary  lesson  in  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  without  which  wc  could  not  be  two^ 
fold  intellectual  beings,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
beings  at  all:  could  have  neither  thought  nor  action.  But 
evil  is  not  the  object  sought;  it  is  merely  a  mean  to  an 
end.     Disunion  has  been  useful,   as  we  have  frequently 
shown,  but  union  is  more  productive  of  happiness.    Sec- 
tarian doctrines,  or  negative  universalism,  have  produced 
disunion,  and  never  can  effect  any  thing  else;   but  they 
investigate  facts,  sharpen  the  intellect,   and  prepare  the 
human  mind  for  positive  universalism,  which  alone  can 
take  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Bondage.     The  application,  therefore,   of  a  doctrine  of 
negative  universalism,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  re- 
conciliation amongst  men  is  a  vain  and  foolish  attempt  of 
an  ignorant  mind,  which  has  never  analysed  Nature  cor- 
rectly, nor  discovered  her  two  everlasting  pillars  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  action.     Yet,  although  sects  fail,  and 
ever  must  fail,  in  the  attempt  to  bring  forth  union  by  a 
divisive  doctrine,  they  are  still  doing  good,  and  preparing 
the  way  by  the  destruction  of  one  another.    They  are  re- 


that  all  opinions  originate  in  one  source?"     We  reply,  moving  the  stones,  and  ploughing  the.field  for  him  who 

"  You  are  negative  by  your  own  profession.     It  is  even  sows  the  seed  of  the  Word.     Whilst,  at  the  same  time, 

your  boast  to  be  purely  negative,    since  you   deny   the  there  is  not  one  party  amongst  them  which  has  not  some 

aperation  of  will  or  intelligence  in  the  moveroents  of  peculiar  doctrine  characteristic  of  itself,  which  is  of  essen- 

Nature.     Suppose  my  body  is  making  particular  gesti-  tial  importance  to  the  tranquilization  of  society,  and  the 

culations,  over  which  I  have  no  control;  suppose  I  were  reconciliation  of  men. 

rolling  down  a  hill  and  could  not  stop  ;  suppose  my  mus-  From  what  we  have  now  said  respecting  positive  and 

cles  were  contracting  and  dilating  themselves  in  spite  of  negative,  we  hope  it  is  evident  to  our  readers,  that  when 

ray  will,  and  giving  a  thousand  antic  features  to  my  we  use  the  two  terms  without  particularly  defining  our 

•©untenance  and  positions  of  body — whether    m       my-  acceptation  of  them,  we  use  them  in  their  universal,  and 
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DM  in  their  partial  sense ;  that  when  we  call  a  sect  or 
party  negative,  we  mean  in  respect  to  its  universal  views 
of  Nature,  and  the  workings  of  providence  and  the  des- 
tiny of  man  ;  for,  in  the  opposite  sense  of  the  word,  the 
very  doctrine  which  we  designate  a»  negative  becomes  a 
positive.  Most  probably  we  have  erred  in  not  being  suf. 
fieiently  explicit  upon  the  subject.  We  have  not  all  our 
wifei  at  command^  when  tbey  happen  to  be  called  for, 
and  we  cannot  altogether  place  ourselves  in  the  mental 
circuiBStances  of  those  who  have  no<  been  accustomed  to 
think  as  we  do.  We  are,  therefore  very  apt  to  be  niskil 
by  an  idea,  that  we  are  more  intelligible  than  we  reaUy 
are  to  the  general  reader,  to  whom  Uie  whole  proecat  of 
reasoning  i»a  novelty,  even  although  the  subject  appear* 
childisyy  simple,  and  incontrovertible  in  our  own  esti- 
mation. But  we  have  no  fear  of  the  doctrine  falling  into 
disrt^ote,  though  we  should  never  write  another  syllable 
in  its  favour.  It  is  clear  as  sunshine,  and  HMUMOMKiciiUy 
certain,  ti)at  no  peace,  either  political  or  riNgHMByCan  be 
cfkctfd  witliout  it.  Forget  it,  if  yos  ca»  ;  diatreaa  wilt 
force  you  into  it.  Fell  Necessity  is  jcRir  teacher,  aad 
m  bia  hand  we  leave  you.  THIS  ttIKPJUKIU>. 

€  H  f  L  D  R  E  If . 

"Oi.ii  maiifs  and  old  bachelors'  chiTffren  are  always  well 
CoTif."     This  IK  an  old  proverb,   which  implie*  that  we 
arc  much  more  conBdcnt  and  successful  in  the  theory 
tkan  in  (he  practice  of  education.     In  theory  we  have  it 
idT  our  own  way  ;  our  rain  Js  are  cool,  our  lemperi  are 
undisturbed.    The  dulnesv,  the  obstinacy,  and  perverstiy 
of  the  young  brats,,  are  merely  ideas  which  flicker  in  our 
own  brain,  and  come  or  go  at  the  word  of  command.  Not 
se  in  (he  practical  department.     The  powers  we  contend 
with  are  then  real ;  and  though,  like  Captain  Boba'lil, 
we   had  subdued  (hem  all    in    imagination    long   ago, 
litcc    Captain    Bobadil    also,    we    flinch    before    t^m 
when  the  confcst  becomes  serious,     llencc  alt  fathers 
And   mothers,    like    the   authors  of   books,   experience 
all  the  difficulties  of  rearing  and  educating  children  ;  and 
biichelors  and  maids,  like  (nc  critics  and  reviewers,  point 
dot  the  faults    which  the  others  have  committed — the 
Weakness  and  igtiorance  of  human  nature  which  they 
hive  difiphyed. 

The  advices  whicTi  are  given  to  parents,  guardians,  and 
teachers  by  these  doctrinaires  of  education  are  ludicrous 
fo  one  who  has  any  experience  of  the  discipline  of  chil. 
dfen.     One  says  you  must  study  their  tempers ;  another 
says  you  must  allure  them  by  kindness,  indulgence,  and 
tenderness  ;  another  (but  such  instructors  are  now  almost 
fore  bly  hilencivl  hv  thi-  R|iirif  nf  th^  !i<».»^  rrt«io|y  (^^(clbims 
"study  no  ten  ?^0»r  thertV 

rio  indulgence,  i,,..^^^  ,.,,v„,v.......  i-n^ui  uiiciiicnce.  Don't 

be  passive  to  them,  but  make  tliem  ^rst  passive  to  you. 
The  pupil  is  the  clay,  and  the  master  is  the  potief."  This 
latter  is  the  old  ayaiem,  and  there  cannot  be  a  donhnlpon 
the  subject,  that  the  discipline  arrrfsuhfdgHtJo  fr 

times  were  much  greatei*  thufv  n(Ni^.     TH^  pi  is 

a«  age  of  insiibohli nation  and  (llsohfriifn((^,  both  in  fa. 
niilits,  Kch)dltf,  and  i\\C  hi;;hcr  dt'pirimuus  of  pofiUcal 
fi/ovirnmeut. 


I  consider  all  of  these  modes  of  discipline  iiidispen9a.M 
bly  necessary  in  certain  circumstances.  With  the  poor 
there  is  a  greater  necessity  of  bodily  punishment  of 
children  than  with  the  rich  ;  for  their  domestic  accom- 
modation being  extremely  unfavourable  for  the  proper 
training  of  youth,  and  the  total  privation  »>f  all  tho>e  ju- 
venile amusements  and  toys  which  so  continuously  em- 
ploy  the  activity  of  the  children  of  the  aristocracy,  make 
it  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  for  the  poor  man  to  keep 
his  children  out  of  mischief  at  home,  or  from  the  com- 
pany of  depraved  companions  abroati.  The  rod  becomes 
then  an  indispensable  prescription,  only  for  want  of  • 
better.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  poor,  and  t^y  cannot  with 
safety  dispense  with  it,  until  they  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages a&  the  rich.  BiM  even  the  rich  are  losers  by  the 
indulgences  of  youth.  It  is  the  rational  or  indulgent 
system  ef  instrucsion  h*  the  nursery,  where  the  rod  ought 
to  be  the  nwttiv  instead  of  a  horse  to  ride  upon,  thai 
makes  tbeSi  a»  impeiiuw  aiad  sapereilious  in  their  con- 
duct. They  swCer  ■•  oaMvadiedDn  in  infancy  and  youth, 
and  (hey  canaet  bear  it  m  a^h  a|i^.  The  school  of  op. 
position  and  rtstriclion  would  implant  a  finer  spirit  of 
order  and  discretion  than  can  ever  be  acquired  under  tkc 
reg^ai—  of  their  supple  nainmas  add  their  obseqaiowi 
nMBOfy-aaasUa.  In  a  world  like  this  the  training  of  fau. 
man  bemga  lo  iIm  okaervaiio*  of  rules,  be  they  ever  •• 
triirtiff,  i»  of  <«sentiat  inpoetanee  to  the  fermatiort  of  a 
goed  diaracier.  If  webari  teis  imkilyfpnee of  petty  whima 
io  ymhy  we  should  haw  Irsasck.wiU  and  overbesrin^ 
obsliMMry  in  Mature  age.  Therefore  it  i«  more  necee- 
sary  fmr  iha  pnptt  l»st«dy  tlic  cberacter  ami  temper  of  the 
mseter^  thai*  thvanster  of  his  pupil  ;  for  it  is  the  mii>d 
of  the  pvpil,  anil  not  of  the  roaster,  whichis  t«be  formed. 
Noiwitbsunding  what  1  have  said  above  does  not  cast 
any  difptr^^ment  upon  the  o|>po8ite  system,  when  the 
two  syMeilks  are  Qsed  in  conjunction.  Kvery  individual 
poaseore<l  ol'  a  will  might  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
intMgeiice  oonoeded  to  that  individual  in  every  age  and 
cencfition  of  life.  All  the  happincas  of  human  life  con. 
sista  in  obeyiag  our  will.  This  obedience  withaut  doubt 
frM)aenily  kade  oa  by  our  own  ignort(n«e  iiid  perversity 
into  vcr  "isfertanea,  bat  these  were  unforeseen  at 

the   coil  M«nt  of    the   voluntary  movement.      A 

child  being  desttmte  of  experience,  requires  more  fre- 
quent opposition  to  Ids  roluntary  movements  than  an 
ailult;  but  his  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  efllsof 
life  ouly  teach  us  to  place  him  f.equently  in  rircumw 
stanteA  where  he  may  nnlafgi^  his  own  #ill  to  the  uimoit 
extent  withoti^  doinj?  afry  Iniury  to  himself  or  others,  ami 
not  altogether  to  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  vofuH<- 
tary  action. 

These  two  Kystems  of  voluntary  action  «»^j  tftP^^f; 
nettling  but  our  positive  anil  negative  systetVi  df  NaiVe: 
You  may  call  which  ydti  will  the  positive;  they  arc  both 
positive  in  one  sense,  and  negatiVt-  in  another.  iMt  by 
whatever  names  you  de«Hgnate  them,  It  is  still  true  that, 
both  mo<!e»  of  <liscipline  ate  nsefu!,  and  that  the  Mfttu- 
sive  adoption  of  one  or  other  syiWem  would  be  an  act  of 
foHy  Ol  the  part  of  the  teacher,,  and  dtrttroctlve  to  Ihe 
tem|>er  and  moralK  df  hie  |Ju|<iI«i.  They  are  ilothing  el*b 
but  tlie  incorptfrAlioii  of  tiie  im)  great  universal  princl- 
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pies  of  law  and  liberty,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  public  and  private  life,  and  human  wisdom 
ought  only  to  be  exercised  in  the  attempt  to  determine  a 
just  proportion  between  them,  and  not  to  elevate  one  as 
the  superior  of  the  other. 

The  indulgent  system,  which  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day,  is  most  probably  an  extravagance  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  which  experience  will  cure  by  repeated  disap- 
pointments, and  the  result  will  be  an  intermediate  course 
composed  of  the  severities  and  restrictions  of  law,  and 
the  indulgencies  of  liberty.  We  cannot  alter  nature,  or 
dispense  with  any  of  the  ingredients  of  society  or  huma- 
nity.    We  can  only  eflPect  new  compounds.        TO TUS. 

PROPHECYING. 

Prophecy  divides  itself  into  a  great  many  subdivisions ; 
such  as  presentiments  or  forebodings ;  dreams;  visions; 
auricular  communications  ;  scientific  and  logical  calcula- 
tions,  &c.     But  in  all  of  its  departments  the  same  uni- 
versal law  which  our  doctrine  reveals  always  manifests 
itself,  namely,  the  mixture  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  the 
true  and  the  false.     With  respect  to  auricular  communi- 
cations, dreams,  and  visions,  much  infidelity  prevails  in 
the  world  ;    but  nothing  of  individual  experience  can  be 
more  certain,  than  that  in  this  way  many  striking  predic- 
tions of  future  events  have  been  made.     We  ourselves 
have  been  witnesses  to  several ;  and  the  countless  testi- 
monies of  the  most  respectable  witnesses  in  all  ages  and 
countries  compel  us,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  receive 
them  as  facts ;  nor  can  the  obstinate  credulity  of  those 
who  reject  them  ever  pretend  to  the  virtue  of  liberality. 
The  liberality  of  this  pseudo-philosophic   age  is  only 
liberality  in  embryo,  not  yet  quickened,  far  less  brought 
forth.      Notwithstanding,   we  consider  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  character,  that  the  reader  should 
understand  that  in  all  cases  this  gift  of  prophecy  is  more 
an  evil  than  a  good,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  coveted. 
It  is  a  species  of  disease,  because  it  is  not  the  usual  or 
common  life  of  humanity.     It  is  neither  unnatural  nor 
preternatural,  but  an  exception  to  the  every-day  condi- 
tion of  terrestrial  beings,  whose  reason  whould  be  dis- 
turbed  and  suspended  by  much  intercourse   with  the 
spiritual  world.     Consequently,  it  is  principally  to  fools, 
or  very  simple  and  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  people, 
that  such  a  gift  of  prescience  belongs.     In  our  eyes,  there 
is  no  dignity  in  the  character  of  a  prophet.     Some  few 
exceptions  there  have  been  to  this  sweeping  denunciation, 
but  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  have  in  gene- 
ral been  and  still  are  simpletons.    We  do  not  except  the 
prophets  of  the  Bible,  who  are  merely  specimens  of  the 
whole  family  of  seers,  which  still  exists  amongst  every 
people.     In  times  of  great  political  agitation  these  cha- 
racters are  more  numerous,  and  their  faculties  more  re- 
markably developed  ;  hence  arose  the  singular  instances 
of  prophecy  which  appeared  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  deter- 
mined incredulity ;  which  now,  when  recorded,  make  as 
little  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  prepossessed  unbe- 
lievers, as  the  opinions  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  D'Hd- 
bach,  upon  the  mind  of  a  Christian.    Probably  the  whole 


history  of  prophecy,  even  of  Jewish  prophecy  itst-lf,  does 
not  furnish  more  wonderful  examples  than  those  of  the 
French  prophet  Cazotte,  a  man  intimately  known  to  the 
nobility  and  literati  of  the  age,  though  rather  retired  in 
his  habits,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  his  times.  Having  escaped  from  the  Abbey  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  1792,  a  friend  congratulated  him 
on  his  liberty.  Cazotte  replied,  "  In  three  days  I  shall 
be  guillotined."  He  then  related  the  vision  on  the 
authority  of  which  he  spoke,  and  it  was  literally  ac- 
complished. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  of  Doctor  Johann  Heindrich 
Jung-Stilling,  late  professor  of  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Marburg,  and  private  aulic  counsellor  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  on  the  subject  of  Psychology, 
translated  by  Samuel  Jackson,  1834,  in  which  the  author 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject  of  the  spiritual 
world  from  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Appari- 
tions, as  he  calls  it,  although  in  our  estimation  one  of  the 
most  unphilosophical  books  that  a  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion could  have  the  hardihood  to  publish.  Dr.  Jung  has 
certainly  some  dark  and  gloomy  undefined  notions  upon 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  is  under  the  influence 
of  a  faiih  which  has  much  to  learn  before  it  can  lay  claim 
to  the  epithets  of  liberal  and  charitable  ;  but  his  frank 
and  open  reception  of  the  testimony  of  humanity  at  large 
upon  an  important  and  curious  class  of  phenomena,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  subject,  entitle  him  to  our  esteem,  in  spite  of  the 
confined  views  which  he  has  upon  some  points  of  doc- 
trine, such  as  the  fall  of  man,  redemption,  and  reproba- 
tion. We  can  forgive  all  these  follies  and  puerilities, 
when  we  see  a  disposition  to  seek  the  truth,  as  it  only 
can  be  found,  by  a  free  investigation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  individual  experience,  by  which  alone  truth  on 
any  subject  can  be  discovered.  As  for  his  conclusions, 
we  let  them  pass ;  we  only  seek  the  premises,  and  these 
are  the  facts  which  he  and  a  thousand  others  have  brought 
to  light ;  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  sufiicient  testimony 
that  infidelity,  either  church-going  or  church-deserting, 
infidelity,  refuses  to  credit  the  inter.commu'nication  of 
the  spiritual  and  terrestrial  worlds.  But  we  don't  mean 
to  abuse  infidelity,  for  we  know  it  is  leading  to  good  re- 
sults, though  the  principal  of  those  results  will  be  its  own 
downfal,  in  company  with  that  of  old  faith.  We  give 
the  following  specimen  of  the  Professor's  examples,  be- 
cause they  are  the  least  wonderful,  as  our  readers  in 
general  have  wider  throats  for  the  incredibles  of  material- 
ism : — 

"  When  a  person  resides  for  a  while  in  the  villages, 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  he  will  occasionally  hear  of 
some  grave-digger,  watchman,  attendant  upon  the  dead, 
nurse,  &c.,  or  of  some  one  else,  that  can  foresee  funerals. 
This  second-sight  generally  manifests  itself  as  follows : — 
The  individual  feels  himself  impelled,  generally  in  the 
night  time,  to  go  out  towards  the  neighbour  hood  of  the 
house,  out  of  which  the  corpse  is  to  be  brought ;  he  then 
sef  s  the  procession  with  all,  even  the  minutest  of  its  de- 
tails. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  dreaming  and 
delusion  is  mingled  with  the  matter,  but  the  thing  itself 
is  correct,  and  is  certainly  true. 

In  my  younger  days,  there  was  a  dinner  given  in  the 
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village  where  T  was  bom,  on  the  occasion  of  a  baptism, 
to  which  the  clergyman,  a  very  worthy  man,  was  invited. 
During  <hnner,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  grave- 
digger  of  the  place,  who  was  well  known,  particularly  on 
account  of  his  second-sight,  and  even  feared;  for  as  often 
as  he  saw  a  corpse,  he  was  always  telling  that  there  would 
be  a  funeral  out  of  such  and  such  a  house.  Now,  as  the 
event  invariably  took  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
he  indicated  were  placed,  by  the  man's  tale,  in  the  greatest 
dilemma  and  anxiety,  particularly  if  there  was  any  one 
in  the  house  who  was  ill  or  sickly,  whose  death  might 
probably  be  hastened  if  the  prediction  were  not  concealed 
from  him,  which,  however,  generally  took  place. 

This  man's  prophecies  were  an  abomination  to  the 
clergyman.  He  forbad  it,  he  scolded,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  poor  dolt,  although  he  was  a  drunkard, 
and  a  matt  of  low  and  vulgar  sentiments,  believed  firmly 
that  it  was  a  prophetic  gift  of  God,  and  that  he  must  make 
it  known,  in  order  that  the  people  might  still  repent.  At 
length,  as  all  reproof  was  in  vain,  the  clergyman  gave 
him  notice,  that  if  he  announced  one  funeral  more,  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  place,  and  expelled  the  village. 
This  availed,  the  grave-digger  was  silent  from  that  time 
forwards.  Haifa  year  afterwards,  in  autumn,  about  the 
year  45  of  the  last  century,  the  grave-digger  comes  to  the 
clergyman,  and  says,  "  Sir,  you  have  forbidden  me  to 
announce  any  more  funerals,  and  1  have  not  done  so 
since,  nor  will  I  do  so  any  more ;  but  I  must  now  tell  you 
something  that  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  you  may 
fiec  that  my  srcnnd-sight  is  really  true:  in  a  few  weeks  a 
corpse  will  be  brought  up  the  meadow,  which  will  be 
drawn  on  a  sledge  by  an  ox."  The  clergvman  seemingly 
paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  listened  to  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  replie<i,  "  Only  go  about  your  business,  and 
leave  off  such  siiperstiiious  follies;  it  is  sinful  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them." 

'J*he  thing,  nevertheless,  appeared  extremely  singular 
and  remarkable  to  the  clergyman  ;  for  in  my  country,  a 
corpse  being  drawn  on  a  fledge  by  an  ox,  is  most  disgrace- 
ful, because  the  bodies  of  those  (nat  commit  suicide,  and 
notorious  malefactors,  are  thus  drawn  on  sledget. 

"  Some  weeks  after,  a  strong  bo<ly  of  Austrian  troops 

1>a8se<l  through  the  village  on  their  way  to  the  Nether- 
ands.  Whilst  resting  there  a  day,  the  snow  fell  nearly 
three  feet  deep.  At  the  same  time  a  woman  died  in  ano- 
ther village  of  the  fame  parish.  The  military  took  away 
all  the  horses  out  of  the  ceuntry  to  drag  their  waggons  : 
meanwhile  the  corpse  laid  there,  no  horses  came  back, 
the  corpse  began  to  putrify,  the  stench  became  intolerable; 
they  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
to  place  the  corpse  upon  a  sledge,  and  harness  an  ox  to  it. 
"In  the  mean  time,  the  clergyman,  and  the  schoolmaster 
iwith  his  scholars,  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
to  meet  the  corpse ;  and  as  the  funeral  came  along  the 
meadow  in  this  array,  the  grave-digger  steppe<I  up  to  the 
clergyman,  pulled  h'm  by  the  gown,  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  it,  and  said  not  a  word. 

"Such  was  the  tale,  with  all  its  circumstances,  as  re- 
lated by  the  clergyman.     I  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
f^ood  man  ;  he  wa<«  incapab'e  of  telling  an  untruth,  much 
ess  in  a  matter  which  contradicted  all  his  principles. 

**  Another  history  of  this  kind,  for  the  truth  of  which 
I  can  vouch,  was  related  to  me  by  my  late  father,  and 
his  brother,  both  very  pious  men,  and  to  whom  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  told  a  falsehood. 

"  Both  of  them  had  business,  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
VVestphalian  province  of  Mark,  when  they  were  invited 
to  dinner  at  the  protestant  preacher's.  During  the  repast, 
the  subject  of  second-sight  was  likewise  brought  upon  the 


carpet.  The  minister  spoke  of  it  with  acrimony,  because 
he  had  also  a  grave-digger,  who  was  afflicted  with  that 
evil,  he  had  often  and  repeatedly  forbidden  him  from 
mentioning  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"(In  one  occasion,  the  prognosticator  came  to  the 
minister,  and  said,  "  I  have  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  in  a 
short  time,  there  will  be  a  funeral  from  your  house,  and 
you  will  have  to  follow  the  coffin  before  all  the  other 
funeral  attendants."  Terror,  anger,  and  displeasure,  got 
so  much  the  better  of  the  good  pastor,  that  he  drove  the 
thoughtless  fellow  out  of  the  door ;  for  his  wife  was"  near 
her  confinement :  and  notwithstanding  every  rational 
view  which  he  took,  he  passed  a  very  melancholy  time  of 
it,  till  at  length  his  wife  was  safely  delivered,  and  out  of 
all  danger.  He  now  reproached  the  grave-fligger  most 
bitterly,  and  said,  "  See  now,  how  unfounded  thy  reveries 
have  been  !"  But  the  corpse,  seer  only  smiled  and  said, 
"  Sir,  the  matter  is  not  yet  finished." 

"  I mmetliately  afterwards,  the  preacher's  servant-maid 
died  of  an  apoplexy.  Now  it  is  the  custom  there  for  the 
master  of  the  house,  on  such  occasions,  immediately  to 
follow  the  coffin,  before  the  next  relatives  ;  but  this  tim^ 
the  preacher  endeavoured  to  avoid  it,  in  order  to  confound 
the  corpse-seer.  lie  did  not  venture,  however,  to  offend  the 
parents  of  the  deceased,  which  he  would  have  done  most 
grossly,  if  he  followed  the  coffin.  He  found,  therefore, 
a  suitable  excuse  in  the  circumstance,  that  his  wife,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  prevalent  there,  was  then  to  go 
to  church  for  the  first  lime  after  her  confinement,  should 
take  his  place,  an<l  he  would  then  accompany  the  school- 
master  and  his  scholars,  as  was  usual. 

"  This  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon,  and  theparenta 
were  likewise  sstisfied  with  it.  On  the  day  when  the 
funeral  was  to  take  place  the  company  assembled  at  the 
parsonage.  The  coffin  stood  in  the  porch  on  a  hier  ;  the 
schoolmaster,  with  his  scholars,  stood  in  a  circle  in  the 
front  of  the  house  and  sang  ;  the  minister  was  just  going 
out  to  his  appointed  place,  his  wife  stepped  behind  the 
coffin,  and  the  bearers  laid  hold  of  the  bier,  when  that 
very  moment,  the  minister's  wife  fell  down  in  a  fit.  She 
was  taken  into  a  room,  and  brought  again  to  herself,  but 
she  was  so  ill  that  she  could  not  go  to  church,  and  the 
minister  was  so  terrified  by  this  accident,  that  it  no  longer 
occurre<l  to  him  to  make  the  grave-digger  into  a  liar ;  but 
he  stepped  very  quietly  behind  the  coffin,  as  the  prognos- 
ticator wouhl  have  it. 

The  circumstance  of  the  minister's  wife  fslling  into  a 
fit,  and  its  taking  place  ju«t  there  and  then,  might  pro- 
ceed from  very  natural  causes ;  but  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  remarkablcncss  of  the  thing,  the  prediction  was, 
at  all  eventr,  punctually  fulhlled. 

"  As  the  dcveloi>e<l  faculty  of  presentiment  is  a  capabi- 
lity of  experiencing  the  arrangements,  which  are  made 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  executed  in  the  visible  world, 
second-sight  certainly  belongs  also  under  this  head.  And 
as  those  that  possess  this  capability  are  generally  simple 
people,  it  again  follows  from  hence,  thst  a  developed  fa- 
culty of  presentiment  is  by  no  means  a  quality,  which  be- 
longs solely  to  devout  and  pious  people,  or  tliat  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  divine  gift ;  1  take  it  on  the  contrary, 
for  a  disease  of  the  soul,  which  we  ought  rather  to  endea- 
vour to  heal  than  promote. 

"  He  that  has  a  natural  disposition  for  it,  and  then 
fixes  his  imagination  long  and  intensely,  and  iherefoie 
magically  upon  a  certain  object,  may  at  length  be  able, 
with  respect  to  this  object,  to  forsee  things  which  havo 
reference  to  it.  Grave-digger.i,  nurses,  and  such  are  em- 
ployed to  undress  and  shroud  the  dead,  wa'chmen,  and 
the  like,  are  accustomed  (o  be  continually  rtfliciing  on 
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oli^  c^  which  staad  in  cwnnexion.  witiv  tteatfa  and  ioter- 
nu^Bt ;  vrbat  womler,  there-fore,  if  ther  faculty  of  presrik- 
fiment  at  tength  deveinpe  iis  if  om  these  su*  jec  s  !  and  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  maintain,  that  it  may  be  promoted 
by  drinking  ardent  spirits. 

"  It  is  highly  ineumbent  upon  thepoliceta  forbid  such 
people^  upoii  pain  of  rmprisoument,  even  lo  repeit  what 
Aey  have  seen  ;  and  if  ii  be  of  such,  a  nature  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  providtjntial  warning,  let  them  tell  it 
only  to  him  who  is  to  be  warned.  It  must,,  liowever,  be 
weU  observed,  that  Providence  will  rarely  jaaake  use  of 
Bocii  corrupt  and  superstitious,  insirumenls." 

We  know  w«  shall  be  reproached  by  some  of  tie  fooUr 
of' modern  libsralism  for  even  publishing  such  thing*  ,• 
fbr,  like  the  Tories,  they  wouKl  put  a  stamp  and  a  heavy 
tax  upon  every  sort  of  knowledge  but  theif  own,  in  order 
to  create  an  artificial  state  oS  intellectual  beings  which 
they  are  pleased  to  call  rationality  ;  but  in  this  they  sl>ow 
not  a  more  liberal  spirit  ih^n  the  German  professor  him- 
aelf  who  wouM  subject  the  innocent  seers  an«l  visionaries 
to  the  capricious  power  of  an  ignorant  and  arbitrary  police 
authority.  We  shall  never  get  truth  tHl  we  have  not 
only  political  hut  moral  liberty.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
of  moral  liberalism  that  we  publish  many  things  in  which 
we  do  not  UteraHy  concur  ;  but  we  wislv  to  give  such 
wdulgence  ta  ethers  as  we  shnuM  oarf«l«rs  wibh>  to-  te> 
ocive.  It  is- very  true  what  !><•.  J«ng.S*»!ltng  says,,  that 
tile  chief  reason  of  the  pjreat  Of>posiiian  to  the  evidence  of 
such  things  by  our  modern  philosBpher*,  w,  that,  if  tiwy 
are  founxl  to  be  true,  iherr  philosophy  faHs  to  the  ground. 
It  must  have  a  poor  ricketty  foundation,  if  it  cannot  hear 
guch  a  shock.  As  for  superstiiiort,  it  surely  does  not 
mem  truth,  but  error,  or  the  abuse,  of  truth,  and  wliat  is 
still  more  clwractra-istic,  the  fear  of  trtUlh  Who^  then, 
«c  ask,  are  the  most  supersiitiotw? 
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TfiB  following  is  one  of  our  friend  G.'s  highly  mystical 
productions.  We  know  that  tfie  greatest  puitioii  of  our 
readers  cannot  uiKlerstand  bis  language,  and  we  must 
confess  that  it  is  not  astyleofexpresstoiv  whic!>  we  should 
^iopt  to  instruct  the  public  mind,  because  it  is  ahntist 
exclusively  spiritual,  and  does  not  connect  ihe  two  woilds 
of  mind  and  matter,  by  employing  the  Imguage  of  the 
l«ter.  Notwithstanding,  we  can  comprehend  our  friend, 
who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  refinei 
iTvystics  we  have  ever  met  in  our  pcregiinatioiis  through 
life ;  and  in  order  to  enable  any  of  our  i^eadtrs  who  choose 
to  peruse  his  article,  to  comprehend  it  alsoy  we  mak6  or.«f 
or  two  observations  on  the  languaj-e. 

In  the  first  place,  the  words  time  and  efet'nftyai'e  ft{<- 
I*ed  to  the  mind,  to  express  iiVo  different  sfates  of  in- 
tfcWecttial  of  moral  be'ng.  These  two  extremes  exactly 
cfii-i-espond  witfi  our  double  stage  of  progress,  as  tiught 
by  uniyersalism.  Time  is  the  stage  of  individualism, 
error,  disunion,  sectarianism,  and  every  aitri4,ute  allietl 
to  these.  Ettrnittf  is  the  stage  of  ui.iveisalisin,  truth, 
union,  &c.,  or  the  finwl  stage  of  progress,  to  which  the 
fbrrtier  le^dfe.  A  time.-bo>'n'  triind,  therefore,  is  ainiiid 
Which  has  limited  amr exclusive  ideis of  nature — a  higofc; 
a"n  ete'rnity^born  liciiid  has  uniimiied  universal  views,. and 


is  inftuencet*  Wy  sentiments  of  unboamled  libemlHy  an# 
charity,  r^arding  God  ars  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the* 
phenomena  of  nature. 

The  single  birth  and  the  doable  birth  are  perfectly 
analogous  to<  the  former  ;  single  is,  in  our  language  of 
universalism,  indicative  of  sectarianism,^  bigotry,  and* 
narrow-minded  views  of  God  and  his  providence.  The 
single  mind  can  only  see  ewe  side  of  a  question  ;  the* 
doHble  mind  sees  both,  viz.,  the  positive  and  the  n^ative,, 
the  active  and  the  passive,  and  can  reconcile  them  both. 
Hence  our  f.iend  s.:ys,  "Man  born  into  time  h  singly 
born,  and  he  mnst  be  born  into  eternity  doubly."  The 
language  is  curious,  but  it  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with* 
our  tuiiversalism  ;  and  moreover,  it  is  the  production  o£ 
a  man.  of  the  njost  liberal  seiitiments.  Time,  according; 
to  our  correspon<ient,.  corresponds  to  bondage  ;  eternrtyi 
tfrlib«rty  ;  time,  in  fact,  to  every  species  of  evil,  mentaBi 
and  mocal,-  eternity  to  every  species  of  good  ;  and  the?  I 
propriety  of  the  application  of  the  two  terms  is  evidetiC 
from  the  demonstration  given  elsewhere  in  the  ShepherA^ 
that  evil  is  of  a  temporary  nature;  that  good  is  alwaj^ 
prevailing  against  it,  and  is  the  ultimate  result ;  that  evi» 
destroys  itsdf  necessarily  by  its  own  divisions,  and  ia 
therefore  temporal*;  but  gootl  necessarily  lasts  for  ever, 
liy  iisowD  harmony,  and  comeqiiently  is  eternal.  Having 
made  these  few  remaa-ks,  we  consign  the  article  to  our 
readers' own  contemplation. 


THB  DOVBLK  tttlNVAU  NATHaCt. 

1.  Mind  is  la  b^  boxn  maa  ia  eternity,  and  only  wbem 
it  is  bora  man  in  eternity  is- it  iu  the  perfect  pfogreaaiv« 
s]ihere,  or  double  nature. 

2.  Mind»  while  bora  in  time  and  is  otUy  a  single  t»qth, 
is  imperfect,  at.d  will  remaiu  imperftct  let  it  do  wbak 
it  will. 

3.  Do  what  we  will  with  the  single  mind,  in  tinUe  H 
will  become  more  and  more  imp?rfeot. 

4.  Nothing  bat  a  birth  in  eternity  will  make  itiiad 
double,  and  stop  the  single  im|)erfeciion.  f 

.5.  Man  is  born  into  time  singly,  and  he  mus<  bebol# 
into  eternity  douhly. 

6.  Education  ciimot  change  a  single  birth  into  a  dott- 
ble  birth. 

7.  Civilization  acting  uporf  a  time  nature,  tinxitit 
bring  about  an  eternal  nature. 

8.  Eternal  con-sequences  can  only  be  hrottiVht  aboWt  Irf 
a  mind  that  is  bor.i  out  of  time  into  eterniiy,  out  of  k 
single  State  into  a  double  sta'e. 

».  Man  must  be  born  again,  born  out  of  time  Intrt 
eternity,  and  only  when  he  is  born  into  eternity  does  ht^ 
begin  his  (htuble  |irogression. 

10.  A  time  progression  id  not  am  eternal  pror^re^ort 
as  a  time  birth  is  not  an  eternal  birth,  6r  a  double  meut 
nature. 

11.  The  first  mental  birth  resides  in  time,  and  is  sJilgF^ 
and  chaftgfable  y  the  second  nanfal  birth  inhabits  fet6r 
nity,  and  is  douhle  and  permanently  progressive.  _ 

12.  IVfind  is  really  not  man  in  time,  but  only  v^hen  it 
is  di)uble  born  in  eternity. 

13.  As  man  must  hi  born  out  of  time  int<y  ete^hffy* 
before  he  cah  begin  his  eternul  progression,  we  must  se'eJ 
how  impl)s^ible  it  is  for  mm  in  the  time  b  rth  to  I'each 
that  (Umblt-ness  wliich  belongs  to  his  second  mental  na- 
ture, his  birth  in  eternity. 

\i.  A  time  mini,  born  in  time,  can  only obSy the' time 
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l«w«;  it  cannot  obey  the  eternal  Uvth,  ail  it  is  hy  a  do«- 
•Ue  birth  bom  ia  eternity. 

16.  However  imposing  education  aad  civilisation  may 
Jbe,  4he  time-born  mind  can  assume  ao  oew  distinctkm ; 
4t  must  follow  the  time  laws. 

16.  The  eterni'y-born  mind  can  ao  more  follow  the 
time  iawS;  than  the  time.foorn  mind  can  f«liuw  the  etcr- 
Aiiy  laws. 

17.  That  law  into  which  a  mind  is  born,  it  must  foU 
4ow,  and  this  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  original 
iktw  maker. 

18.  The  unity  is  the  supreme  one,  4he  oae  on  wUch 
4he  trinity  in  unity  depends. 

19.  The  tim€-l)orii  man  doe*  n»t  possess  a  progresMve 
■power  to  advance  to  eternity,  or  to  the  perf«tion  that  is 
tin  the  eternity. 

ao.  However  much  the  time-born  tnan  striTes  to  im- 
prove himoeir,  he  is  after  all  a  tiroe.b»rn  ■nan*  tatd  hie 
«a«h  are  in  time. 

St.  The  time-horn  man  may  imitete  th«  eternity. born 
4B««i,  but  it  will  altvayi.  be  for  lisse  •nds. 

«».  The  time- born  mind,  in  striviag  to  rise  out  ^f  its 
cohere,  sinks,  aiwl  often  dt^mws  itself  below  the  brute. 

«.'i.  rhenmi-born  mind,  hy  the  inordinate  »«d«dKenrc 
-of  wnse,  stops  the  second  iNrth,  or  double  mind,  its 
eternal  prppre».sio«. 

V4.  Ttie  time. born  wind  has  no  tlivine  gifts,  bat  only 
the  tihMbws  of  those  srhich  bdolig  to  the  4oable>b«m 
«und. 

aa.  It  k  <»y  the  atwsivc  use  -of  thess ahadvtrs  that  the 
tisfK'-bnm  mind  perverts  its  iiBliirc^ 

"28.  We  cannot  r^ise  a  linxvborn  mind  iotlo  the  eter- 
■>iiy,  by  all  tliesrt  or  artfulness  Uwt  we  can  vmvsmmI  tMs 
i»  fully  exemplifieil  in  the  fiseseftt  dsy  by  the  highest  sad 
(best  etiucated  minds. 

-27.  A  tinie-bom  noan  is  a  timcbara  snan  for  sU  that 
is  dr>ne  for  him. 

VD.  Instinct  obtiinH  its  end,  sadissn  tiaerring  pside 
in  a  time-born  naiure,  and  we  shall  ree  tbaithi*  name  in- 
atinci  will  aot  as  perfectly  in  s«  demity-born  nature. 

S9.  The  lime- bom  man,  being  born  to  serve  a  hipher 
.purpose,  iieetls  a  |(uide  ;  t)ut  the  etcmity.bom  man  wiU 
i)e  iorn  cbubie,  sod  haves  perfect  law  Mithin  l*im. 

SO.  Whecser  is  not  oottscious  of  bisfMsn  soisss  a  tiaie. 
■born  man  ;  who  ever  is  coasdous  of  all  his  acts,  is  aa 
eternity. bom  mso. 

31.  Brass tioa  bdonps  to  tbetiose-bsm  saati;  progaes- 
eive  consciousnese  to  the  etexnity.b  rs  man. 

.T2.  The  time.bnrn  man  i\w%  not  know  ripht  from 
wrong  ;  he  only  can  account  for  himseir  when  he  is  an 
eternity,  born  mnn. 

fW.  riie  single- bom  man  exhibits  merrfy  the  fipure  of 
«  man  ;  the  re»l,  true,  spiritual  man  is  the  Houbli-born 
man.  He  has  thought,  bi-cauRe  he  thinks  frem  hi:  double 
iHrih  ;  his  birth  ground  from  the  eternity,  in  the  eternity, 
for  the  eternity  causes  and  effects  in  one. 

'U.  An  eternal  sensaiion  is  not  born  in  time,  but  born 
in  eternity  ;  it  is  not  material,  but  purely  mental  ;  not  of 
the  single  mind,  but  of  the  double-hot  n  mind 

li.'i.  Kiemal  sensation,  it  miist  have  been  born  out  of 
time  iuto  elerni'y  ;  out  of  singleness  into  doublcncss,  aad 
be  experienced  in  con&ciousnefiH. 

86.  The  mind,  when  it  is  born  out  of  time  into  eter- 
nity, is  born  out  of  bondage  into  Iil)erty  ;  out  of  Kgypt 
into  Canaan  ;  out  of  cing'eness  in  matter  into  doubleness 
in  spirit. 

37.  ^VhatPTcr  is  mental  f  s  spirihiaf,  and  must  be  born 
oat  of  mailer  into  spirit,  or  out  of  time  into  etemiiy,  he- 
lore  ii  can  progress  perfectly  in  its  double  prog reskion. 


.38.  Every  mental  act  that  is  enacted  in  spirit  instead 
of  ia  matter,  is  full  >of  consciousness  and  perfeot  ^o. 
grewivenes?. 

39.  Double  mental  representation  in  spirit,  or  ia  etec 
nity,  must  not  be  confounded  with  single  mental  repte. 
seniation  in  matter  or  in  time. 

40.  After  this  distinction  of  a  mental  birtli  in  time,  »mi 
a  mental  >)irth  in  eternity  is  clearly  uo^Ieretood,  tlie  error 
of  confounding  the  human  birth  with  the  divine  birtli,  or 
the  single  mental  birth  with  the  double  meatal  birth^ 
Btast  indeed  be  s  willing  blusder. 

41.  What  must  be  incessantly  insisted  on,  is  a  birth  4f 
mind  from  matter  to  spirit,  if  est  an  education  or  civili- 
aation  of  <n>nd  in  and  hy  m^'er. 

42.  Until  mind  be  born  from  matter  into  spirit,  there 
cannot  be  a  double  sensatioB  in  consciousaesa, 

43.  An  cteraal  sensation  in  consciousness  exoeeds  tVm 
power  of  the  single  mind  bom  in  time  or  matter;  it  be« 
longs  to  the  double  mind,  bora  in  .spirit. 

44.  As  matter  is  born  into  in.«tiact,  instinct  rules  mat* 
ter,  snd  laatter  obeys  it ;  so,  when  mind  is  ugaiii  hern 
into  spirit,  rpirit  will  rule  miiMl,  and  mind  will  obey  iu 

45.  Spirit  will  be  to  mind,  when  mind  is  bora  into  il^ 
what  instinct  is  it  matter  when  matter  is  born  into  it. 

46.  As  matter  <tbeys  instinct  instinctively,  so  will  inindl 
wlien  it  is  bern  into  spirit  and  not  into  msttcr,  obey  spirit 
consciously. 

47.  Kewon  Ih  the  iaw  of  afirit  in  mind,  when  mind  is 
bom  into  spirit,  as  sasdaotis  the  law  of  spirit,  whou  mat- 
ter  is  ))nrn  into  it. 

4fel.  ReaKon  is  the  law  of  ffirit  in  minil,  and  instinct 
is  the  law  o()tpirit  in  matter. 

4*.  ileaaon  moM  ohry  spirit  in  asiad,  ss  inctinct  9ketfit 
tftirH  in  mutter ,-  snd  as  matter  yields  lo  the  inatinct  of 
spirit,  tn  must  mind  yield  ia  its  seoawl  birth  to  the  rea*^ 
ana  of  spirit. 

50.  As  matter  wiM  aot  yieidi  to  mstter,  bmt  to  the  in«. 
etiact  af  spirit,  aeitbcr  wiM  aaJMi  yiehl  to  miad,  bat  to 
the  faossa  af  tpiriL 

.51.  Every  thought  from  the  ^rotind  o/jv»inTt  asust  ba 
acknowle  Ige  I  by  consciousness,  and  evinced  hy  the  mind 
syllogistically,  or  els::  it  is  not  a  pure  rational  ihnuohu 

^2.  The  pure  mind,  Iwm  in  eternity,  ac»s  ikmMy ;  « 
double  principle,  once  evolved,  is  permanent,  lasts  for 
ever,  and  underjrots  no  change  whatever. 

S3,  'file  panicles  of  mstter  are  bom,  by  spirit,  nnde^ 
one  uoiver^a1  law^  called  instinct. 

St.  The  mifid,  being  born  into  one  treivcTFal  reasiwij 
called  tjiarity,  or  reason,  tfbrjM  throngh  it  the  infinite 
sp'rit. 

55.  The  flrst  Urfh  of  the  -mind  into  the  Hrmmtftrg 
partidr  of  matti  r  is  not  the  effect  of  blind  chance,  bnt  the 
design  of  a  wi»e  and  beneficent  creattjr. 

56.  And  by  the  second  birth  of  tlie  mind  into  eter- 
nity, the  spirit  perfects  its  oiiginal  intentions,  or  double^ 
the  mental  niture. 

ST.  The  mind  consists  of  tlouble  principles,  and  fiat 
for  its  taw  pure  reason,  groundc  I  in  the  infinite  spirit^ 
a  body  consicts  of  elementary  particles,  and  has  for  its 
law  instinct,  groundeil  in  the  same.  ' 

.58.  When  the  mind  is  bom  into  eternity,  anil  gifteil 
with  tbotight  from  it,  then  it  will  obey  the  spirit  in  all 
its  movemenis,  as  the  planets  do  the  divine  order. 

59.  When  ihe  mind  is  bom  out  of  time  into  ctrmityj 
then  the  onler  of  the  douUc  mental  nature  is  by  the 
spirit  restored. 

no.  The  spirit  only  guides  mind  conrtitionally,  wbHc  ft 
is  born  into  time  condition  ;  but  as  soon  as  mind  is  bom' 
into  eternity,  then  spirit  guides  the  mind  fully. 
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61.  It  is  the  spirit  that  offers  to  the  heaven-bom  mind 
the  transcendant  wonders  of  the  splangled  heavens,  where 
the  double  science  reigns  in  full  perfection,  and  defies 
the  puny  efforts  of  the  earth-born  mind  to  approximate 
its  matchless  sublimity. 

62.  Spirit  is  known  only  by  its  double  results  in  the 
regenerated  or  second-born  mind. 

63.  The  mind,  until  it  be  born  again,  is  only  a  crysalis ; 
is  not  a  double  being  ;  is  not  able  to  account  for  any  of 
its  actions;  it  knows  not  right  from  wrong;  only  when 
double- born  in  eternity  is  it  conscious  of  double  sensa- 
tions. 

64.  The  double  mind  evinces  an  ultimate  aim,  which 
the  single  mind  in  matter  does  not,  viz.,  an  approxima- 
tion to  divinity. 

65.  The  revealed  word  of  God  can  be  addressed  only 
to  the  mind  born  in  eternity  ;  to  the  double-born  mind, 
that  can  conceive  the  double  meaning. 

66.  The  double  recipient  mind  must  be  first  established, 
before  it  can  receive  the  spirit. 

67.  The  mind  must  be  born  in  eternity  before  it  can 
understand  the  divine  word  in  its  divine  sense,  or  double 
meaning. 

68.  The  mind  born  in  time  can  only  conceive  effects, 
and  must  exclude  causes  ;  the  mind  born  in  eternity  con- 
ceives the  double  principle,  causes  and  effects,  at  once, 
as  one. 

69.  Restore  the  double  mental  nature,  and  all  the  con- 
sequences will  be  double  ;  by  the  double  mental  nature 
the  predispositions  stand  in  harmony. 

70.  By  the  double  mental  nature  there  is  no  need  for 
the  destruction  of  either  end. 

71.  The  single  mind,  born  in  time,  has  fully  done  its 
duty,  by  evincing  on  all  occasions  its  total  incapacity  to 
understand  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

72.  The  double  mind,  born  in  eternity,  understands 
the  things  of  earth  a  well  as  the  things  of  heaven. 

73.  The  double  mind  powerfully  confirms  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  double  character,  and  does  not  admit  of  any 
divarications. 


THE  SUPPOSED  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON 
ON  VEGETATION. 

It  is  generally  believed,  says  Arago,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  that  the  Moon,  in  certain 
months,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation.  The  gardeners  give  the  name  of  red  moon  (lune 
Tousse)  to  the  moon,  which,  beginning  in  April,  becomes 
full  either  about  the  end  of  that  month,  or  more  usually 
in  the  course  of  May.  In  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  the  moon,  according  to  them,  exercises  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  young  shoots  of  plants.  They  maintain 
that  they  have  observed  during  the  night,  when  the  sky 
is  clear,  the  leaves  and  buds  exposed  to  this  light,  to  be- 
come  red,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  frozen,  although  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  free  atmosphere  stood  several  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point.  They  also  assert,  that  if  the 
rays  of  the  moon  are  intercepted  by  clouds,  and  thereby 
prevented  from  reaching  the  plants,  the  same  effects  do 
not  take  place,  under  circumstances  perfectly  similar  in 
other  respects  with  regard  to  temperature.  These  phe- 
nomena seem  to  indicate  that  the  light  of  our  satellite  is 
endowed  with  a  certain  frigorific  influence;  yet,  on  di- 
Tecting  the  most  powerful  burning-glasses,  or  the  largest 
reflectors  towards  the  moon,  and  placing  the  most  deli- 
cate thermometers  in  their  foci,  no  effect  has  ever  been 
observed  which  could-  justify  so  singular  a  conclusion. 


Hence  with  philosophers  the  effects  of  the  A|)ril  moon 
are  now  referred  to  the  class  of  vulgar  prejudices,  while 
the  gardeners  remain  convmced  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
observations.  A  beautiful  discovery  made  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Wells,  will  enable  us,  1  think,  to  reconcile 
two  opinions  in  appearance  so  contradictory.  No  one 
had  supposed,  before  Dr.  Wells,  that  terrestrial  sub- 
stances, excepting  in  the  case  of  a  very  rapid  evapora- 
tion, may  acquire  during  the  night  a  diffierent  tempera- 
ture from  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  important 
fact  is  now  well  ascertained.  On  placing  little  masses  of 
cotton,  down,  &c.,  in  the  open  air,  it  is  frequently  ob- 
served  that  they  acquire  a  temperature  of  six,  seven,  or 
even  eight  centigrade  degrees  below  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  same  is  the  case  with  vege- 
tables. We  cannot  therefore  judge  of  the  degree  of  coltl 
with  which  a  plant  is  affected  during  the  night,  by  the 
indications  of  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  free 
atmosphere:  the  plant  may  be  strongly  frozen,  although 
the  air  remains  constantly  several  degrees  above  the 
freezing  points  These  differences  of  temperature  between 
solid  bodies  and  the  atmosphere  only  rise  to  six,  seven, 
or  eight  degrees  of  the  centesimal  thermometer,  when 
the  sky  is  perfectly  clear.  If  the  sky  is  clouded  they 
become  insensible.  Is  it  now  necessary  to  point  out  the 
connexion  between  these  phenomena,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  country  people  regarding  the  April  moon.-*  In  the 
nights  of  April  and  May,  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  frequently  only  four,  five,  or  six  centigrade 
degrees  above  zero.  When  this  happens,  plants  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  clear  sky, 
may  be  frozen,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer.  If  the  moon,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
shine — in  short,  if  the  sky  is  cloudy,  the  temperature  of 
the  plants  does  not  fall  below  that  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  they  will  consequently  not  be  frozen,  unless  the 
thermometer  indicates  zero.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  true, 
as  the  gardeners  pretend,  that  under  thermometrical  cir- 
cumstances precisely  alike,  a  plant  may  be  frozen  or  not, 
according  as  the  moon  may  be  visible  or  concealed  behind 
clouds.  If  they  are  deceived,  it  is  only  in  their  conclu- 
sion in  attributing  the  effect  to  the  light  of  the  moon. 
The  moon's  light  is,  in  this  case,  only  the  index  of  a 
clear  atmosphere;  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sky  that  the  nocturnal  congelation  of  plants 
takes  place,  the  moon  contributes  to  the  effect  in  no  way 
whatever;  although  she  were  hid  under  the  horizon,  the 
effect  would  be  the  same. — Jameson's  Journal. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  received  Phillip  Wood's  communications, 
but  they  are  like  the  wind-blown  leaves  of  the  sibyl,  very 
hard  to  put  together.  His  religious  opinions  are  evi- 
dently not  suited  for  tlie  Shepherd,  they  would  do  better 
for  some  more  orthodox  periodical,  and  what  he  says  of 
Astrology  is  very  disconnected;  but  we  shall  examine 
them  farther  before  next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Mr.  SauU  delivers  a  Lecture  on  Geology  to  the  Society 
for  the  Acquisition  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  18,  Store- 
street,  Bedford-square,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening^ . 

Prioted  and  published  by  B.  D.  CousiNS,  18,  Duke-iUe«t, 
Lincoln's-inn- fields. 

Sold  by  Walts,  179,  Livery-street,  Birminghain  ;  Heywood,  Maa- 
chetter;  Reid,  'I'rongate,  Glasgow;  Foatherstnne,  Exeter^ 
Yates,  Coventry ;  Baker,  Sidbury,  Worcester ;  fiready,  Shef* 
field ;  Tinker,  Huddersfield  ;  and  all  Bookscllen. 
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THE  CONSUMMATION. 

As  this  is  the  very  last  article  which  we  mean  to  give  in 
tlie  Shephprd,  previous  to  the  synopsis  which  we  promised 
our  readers,  we  shall  endeavour  to  employ  our  graphic 
powers  in  delineating  the  model  of  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  founded  upon  the  principles  which  we 
have  advocated  from  the  beginning  of  our  little  yearling. 
It  is  very  probable  that  those  who  fail  to  understand  the 
metaphysical  discussions  of  the  principles,  may  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  true  church  of  God,  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  Nature,  by  a  simple  description. 

It  necessarily  follows,  according  to  our  whole  system 
of  philosophy  from  the  beginning,  that  there  are  two 
modes  of  forming  an  ecclesiaatical  establishment,  or 
church,  upon  universal  principles ;  one  of  these  is  the 
negative  and  tne  other  is  the  positive.  And  we  hope  the 
reader  is  so  far  initiated  into  the  philoaophy  of  the  doc- 
trine as  instantly  to  exclaim,  "  an«l  both  systems  are 
equally  necessary;  they  can  no  more  subsist  alone  than 
man  without  woman,  or  woman  without  man."  We  can 
never  resist  such  an  argument  as  this.  Whenever  we 
shrink  from  our  bipolar  system  we  are  apostates  to  the 
cause  of  universal  faith  and  philosophy. 

Now  those  two  systems  of  universalism  are  extremely 
like  each  other,  so  like,  that  the  greater  proportion,  nay, 
almost  all  of  the  infant  and  stripling  liberals  of  the  age, 
cannot  perceive  the  difference,  and  until  their  minds 
have  arrivetl  to  some  degree  of  puberty  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  explain  it  to  them — it  is  a  difference  to  be  felt 
and  experienced. 

A  universal  church  founded  upon  negative  principles 
has  very  frequently  been  portrayed  by  moralists  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  but  by  none  more  frequently  nor  more  beau- 
tifully than  by  those  of  the  present  age.  Our  social 
politicians  and  moralists  of  the  freethinking,  liberal,  or 
infidel  school,  have  given  us  many  rich  and  beautiful 
descriptions  of  a  state  of  moral  perfection,  constituted 
upon  the  principle  of  morality  alone,  to  the  entire  excla- 
sion  of  faith,  or  any  other  theological  doctrine.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  even  to  banish  entirely  from  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  universal  spirit  or  uniting 
intelligence  for  universal  nature;  others  are  content  with 
the  nominal  acknowledgment  of  such  a  universal  mind, 
but  insist  upon  an  entire  negation  of  all  personal  homage 
or  worship  in  reference  to  such  a  being,  and  also  upon  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  excludes  the  idea  of  a  super- 
intending mind,  by  referring  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
to  the  blind  and  unmeaning  laws  of  dead  matter.  There 
ia  no  difference  between  theae  two  in.  reality,  they  ar^ 


both  positively  (though  one  is  nominally  not)  atheistical. 

Yet  they  have  drawn  out  the  most  exquisite  models  of 
a  church  aa  it  ought  to  be,  so  perfect,  that  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  a. wanting  to  complete  the  model.  It  is  like 
the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman,  combining  all  the 
charms  which  nature  has  encircled  within  the  limits  of 
the  female  form,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  finished 
portrait  of  a  production  to  which  nothing  could  be  added 
to  amend  or  improve  it  The  only  fault  it  has  (and  that 
is  not  a  fault  but  a  merit)  is  that  it  is  not  male.  So  say 
we  of  all  the  social  and  moral  systems  of  modern  liberals. 
The  next  generation  will  much  better  understand  our 
meaning.  It  is  only  the  bitter  experience  of  disappoint- 
ment that  can  teach  the  negative  party  the  truth.  They 
will  at  length  discover  the  important  and  searching  secret 
that  it  i«  "  not  good  to  be  alone" 

One  of  the  finest  portraits  of  such  a  church  as  wc  now 
speak  of  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  on  Church  Reform, 
in  the  last  number  (No.  «,)  of  the  London  Review.  We 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  writer  himself  is  negative 
in  his  universal  views,  because  good  policy  required  that 
in  such  a  production  the  negative  style  of  expression 
should  be  religiously  followed.  We  speak  of  the  article 
alone,  which  we  perused  from  beginning  to  end  with  the 
most  intense  pleasure.  It  draws  a  chaste  and  richly, 
coloured  picture  of  a  universal  church,  constituted  upon 
the  principles  of  social  morality,  yet  taking  under  ita 
protection  every  species  of  political  or  scientific  know, 
ledge  which  is  of  importance  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
human  character;  a  church  which  dispenses  with  the 
dogmas  of  sectarian  and  antiquated  creeds,  calmly  and 
<Iispassionately  lays  them  all  upon  the  shelf  as  intcrrai. 
nable  subjects  of  horrid  strife,  which  only  tend  to  dit- ' 
turb  the  repoae  of  political  and  social  life,  without 
making  any  atonement  for  the  mischief  done,  by  the 
production  of  any  species  of  public  or  private  happi- 
ness; a  church'which  employs  the  day  of  rest  in  furnish, 
ing  the  people  with  every  variety  of  useful  knowledge,  as 
well  aa  moral  instruction  ;  which  dispenses  entirely  with 
formal  prayer  and  formal  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  pours 
out  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart  in  interchanges  of 
reciprocal  kindness,  friendship,  and  love,  and  the  inno- 
cent pastimes  of  a  contented  and  disburdened  mind, 
whose  wealth  is  the  possession  of  a  healthy  body  and  • 
just  distribution  of  the  produce  of  human  labour,  by  an 
equitable  system  of  paternal  government. 

Such  a  church  would  entirely  for^o  the  performance 
of  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  now  excite  the  contempt, 

•^md  the  prejudices  of  others,,  by  anything  exclusive 
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or  illiterai  ia  Acir  pRpoff  aadiBterpretatioii,  and  regsvd 
nothing  as  either  repulsive,  immoral,  or  profan^  which 
had  not  a  direct  or  indirect  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  public  and  private  enjoyment,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  every  species  of  conduct  whose  tendency  was  to 
increase  that  amount,  would  be  ranked  amongst  the  vir- 
tues, in  spite  of  any  inspired  command,  or  the  evidence 
of  any  species  of  revealed  mystery,  however  direct  from 
heaves,  t©  the  contrary.  In  fine,  it  would  be  a  church 
in  which  man  would  act  as  a  rational,  self-judging,  self' 
determinicg  adult,  who  regulated  his  own  conduct  by  tixe, 
circumstances  of  his  poUtical  and  social  condition,  with- 
out regard  to  the  imagined  will  of  any  other  being  than 
those  which  are  visible  and  palpable  to  his  own  senses^ 
and  evidently  affected  with  pain  or  pleasure  by  his  indi- 
vidual conduct ;  a  church  without  the  display  of  formal 
ceremonious  worship,  and  one  which  never  employed  the 
a^ument  of  the  will  or  displeasure  of  God  as  a  motive 
to  human  conduct,  yet  still  a  ehufch  which  inculcated 
every  gpecies  of  scientific  and  moral  instruction^  as 
far  as  the  demonstration  and  experience  of  man  could 
proceed. 

This  is  the  description  of  a  perfect  church  ;  we  have 
no  objection  to  it.  All  its  features  are  beautiful,  and  all 
it8  characteristics  perfectly  indispensable  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace  on  earth.  It  is  the  consummation  to 
which  society  must  come,  and  to  which  it  is  fast  ap. 
proaching  by  the  increasing  disrespect  which  the  public 
mind  is  evincing  for  every  oateatatious  or  outward  dis- 
play of  what  has  hitherto  been  called  rei^ion.  True  re- 
ligjoB  is  like  love.  It  is  a  secret ;  a  secret  which  ought 
never  to  be  divulged  by  any  display,  either  in  dalliance, 
or  endearing  language,  or  caresses  of  any  kind,  before  a 
third  party.  A  refined  taste  does  not  need  to  be  taught 
this  lesson  of  polished  nature  ;  it  feels  it ;  it  practises  it 
instinctively,  and  however  enraptured  with  the  object  of 
its  affections,  it  never  betrays  its  own  inward  emotions, 
except  in  the  inscrutable  secresy  of  double  solitude.  It 
would  consider  itself  as  committing  a  species  of  sacrilege, 
of  disgusting  licentiousness  and  brutality,  by  public  in- 
dulgence. It  will  yet  be  to  with  religion,  which  demands 
equal  secresy,  for  it  is  the  love  of  God;  a  love  with  which 
no  third  party  can  sympathize.  The  only  religion  which 
ought  to  be  expressed  or  outwardly  manifested  is  that  of 
our  duty  to  one  another.  There  is  no  other  way  of  being 
socially  religious,  but  by  outward  practice  or  morality. 
The  mere  feeling  of  love  to  one  another  is  nothing  unless 
it  be  manifested  in  the  conduct  ;  but  the  mere  feeling  of 
love  to  God  is  every  thing ;  and  the  outward  exjH-ession 
is  a  pompous  display,  which  only  tends  to  generate  un- 
social regards  in  mankind  towards  one  another ;  because 
it  goes  upon  the  mischievous  assumption  that  the  Deity 
is  partial  to  certain  formulae  of  service,  and  pleased,  like 
man,  by  verbal  flattery  and  bodily  prostration.  It  is  the 
character  of  a  high-minded  and  generous  man  to  despise 
such  humiliation  in  those  who  are  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity,  and  shall  God  be  delineated  as  less  noble,  less  gene- 
rous than  one  of  his  own  paltry  creatures .?  Our  ideas 
of  God  progress  with  our  minds.  The  God  of  the  long* 
promised  millennium  is  a  very  different  God  from  him 
of  the  old  world,  because  the  mind  of  man  in  whom  the 


Hat  of  £W  is    conceived  has    undergone    a   tadical 

change. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  delineating  the  outline  of  a 
tmiversal  church  in  what  we  call  the  negative  sense;  and 
our  readers  may  observe  that  we  have  given  our  unquali- 
fied ^prohatioa  to  this  negative  church.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  not  positive,  and  therefore  never  can  possibly 
succeed  alone.  It  wants  an  individuality,  a  unity,  an  acti- 
vity,^ ^stability  which  one  idea  oidy  can  infuse  into  it.  The 
form  is  perfect ;  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  virtuous,  it  is  wise, 
but  it  is  negative.  Why  is  it  negative  ?  Because  it  does 
not  act  upon  the  positive  basis  of  universal  Nature  being 
all  conducted  by  one  all-pervading,  all-performing  sen- 
tient intelligence,  wIm  has  brought  every  thing  into 
being  for  a  specific  purpose ;  not  accidentally,  not  invo- 
luntarily, not  unintentionally,  not  pennissively,  but  de- 
signedly, in  the  most  unlimited  sense  of  the  word  dtt^m. 
This  idea  will  not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  universal 
church  ;  it  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  forms,  cereaio- 
niea  or  outward  character,  but  it  will  perfect  it,  by  in- 
fttaing  into  it,  what  it  did  not  previously  possess,  a  unity, 
a  consistency,  a  power,  a  security,  a  purpose,  of  which 
it,  before  this  new  infusion,  had  no  symptoms. 

Thi«  is  all  the  dift'erence  between  the  two  species  of  a- 
universal  church  ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  both  are  useful 
and  necessary  notwithstanding^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  peculiarities  of  the  negative  prin- 
ciple are  necessary  to  further  the  progress  of  science  in. 
the  investigaticn  and  discovery  of  proximate  causes, 
which  are  only  to  be  found  by  entirely  overlooking  the 
idea  of  a  first  cauie.  There  was  a  time  when  men  were 
content  to  satisfy  tbeir  ignorance  of  secondary  or  proxi- 
naate  causes,  by  referring  every  phenomena  which  they 
could  not  understand  to  the  immediate  operation  of  God. 
The  effects  of  this  universal  habit  of  barbarian  philosophy 
are  still  visible  in  some  of  the  daily  practices  of  our  judicial 
government.  Thus,  when  a  coroner's  jury  cannot  di*. 
cover  the  proximate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  subject, 
they  return  a  verdict  of  "Died  by  the  visitation  of 
God."  If  |KHSon  be  discovered  in  the  stomach,  then  God 
is  supposed  to  have  no  hand  in  the  murder  ;  or  if  any 
mortal  wound  has  been  inflicted,  God  is  not  mentioned. 
It  is  only  when  no  other  assassin  can  be  discovered  by 
the  jury  that  they  lay  the  blame  upon  God,  and  even  then 
they  do  it  very  delicately,  by  calling  the  murder  a  "  visi- 
tation." A  more  perfect  system  of  religion  would  tqach 
us  that  all  events  are  from  God  immediately,  of  whatso- 
ever character  they  be.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  very  existence  of  science,  that  the  univer- 
sal cause,  God,  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  in  ana- 
lyzing the  material  world,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  that  proximate,  second- 
ary, or  minor  causes,  be  discovered,  as  being  the  only 
causes  which  mau  can  employ  to  any  practical  purpose. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  telling  a  child  that  thunder  is 
the  voice  of  God,  or  that  God  makes  iron,  oil,  and  gas. 
The  word  God  is  a  universal  idea,  which  comprehends 
all  causes,  but  gives  the  enquiring  mind  an  idea  of  nonc^ 
It  is  of  no  use  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  the  negative  system  being  a  uselesa 
system,  it  is  the  most  practical  of  the  two.     It  is  the  real 
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(Pioductire  syatem  ;  ih£  Eve  whtefa  brings  forth  know- 
ledge, bj  refusing  to  obejr  the  e^tuvocal  voice  lebich 
finiMd. 

The  postive  system  employs  the  word  God  as  the  great 
uniting  principle  which  combines  id  4xaic  ail  tiiose  pron- 
juate,  secondary,  niLnor,  and  iliaconaected  causes  which 
Ifae  negative  system  pursues,  h.  gives  a  «xuty  to  all  thss 
multifarious  scene  of  nature,  which  science  examines  in 
4eftail.  It  views  the  whole  with  the  bird's<^e  prospect 
of  a  generalieing  mind,  and  by  the  kdp  of  those  diccove- 
is«8  wJUch  the  AegaXive  system  hrin^  to  Xi^t,  it  dives 
kito  the  plans  and  mysteries  4)f  univeisal  nature,  jreyds 
in  the  Kublime  and  iutellectu^  contemplatiwis  of  its 
unique  intelligence,  and  anticipates  the  futune  destiny  of 
maa  fr»m  sa  anslysie  of  ihe  present  and  the  past,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  whole  and  its  parts.  Moreover^  there 
is  this  peculiarity  about  the  positive  «y«tem,  that  it  con- 
nects the  whole  history  of  the  species  by  one  great  intel- 
lectual hok  of  eonseious  p«rp0M.  It  vgects  the  unphi- 
Josopdiieal  and  absnrd  idea  of  chance,  ar  incideotal  oc- 
cunencei,  by  including  all  «y«tems  of  Teligi«o  and 
jM>Ulics  within  the  niadiioery  of  nature,  not  as  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  coincidences  having  a  passive  origin, 
which  is  a  most  insane  idea,  bat  w  movements  orifiojU- 
iag  in  an  ■ctiv«  will. 

But  what  is  the  use  wf  botli  thooe  aysteias;^  and  is  not 
ihe  mac  better  than  the  •char  >  Tbey  ssie  coital :  but  it 
ii  evident  that  their  drpartraevta  are  dfffimntf  The 
iifgirtre  is  the  scientific  ^partraeot,  the  dtjuftiaait  of 
jHxiduction,  lilcc  the  female  ;  it  brings  fordi  tnescJgncas  ; 
It  brings  into  beit^  all  the  details  oi  Icnowle^e.  Its 
utility  is  therefore  uadisputed.  The  positive  is,  property 
apesicin^  liie  religious  department,  oh  aooouat  of  ila 
uniting  and  gencraliaiag  chanotar.  U  y  ww  aotist—iiy, 
unity,  and  harmony  to  the  ideas  whkh  dia'Ather  CMitai, 
without  which  they  woulfi  be  an  atmosphere  of  4ast, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  whirlwind. 

To  want  either  of  these  two  sexual  characters  would 
be  a  fearful  imperfection  in  any  system  of  religion. 
Hitherto  the  churdi  has  been  defactsvc  m  hotL  It  has 
neither  gcncraIi/.od  sufficieutly,  by  reducing  iIm;  mmkmeuK 
t»  an  harmanious  whole,  nor  has  it  cultivated  theeubor- 
dinate  sciences,  by  making  cliem  the  subjects  of  popdar 
instruction.  And  inridelity  ha«j  erred,  on  the  contrary 
side,  by  collecting  isolated  facts  of  partial  intercstj  and 
refusing  to  connect  the  whole  together  by  the  idea  of  an 
intcUigunt  miud.  Thus  both  parties  ace  dc<;idedly  im- 
perfect, yet  both  holding  a  principle  of  <tnuh ;  which 
two  prinQi|>Jes  of  trutli  make  up  its  sexual  chaatftar,  aud 
fcrm  tlte  foundation  of  that  double  syetem  of  «ecleBiasti.. 
cal  nature  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  a  dovMe  na- 
ture which  cannot  be  dissevered  without  the  entire  4«- 
atructioD  of  the  whole  as  an  instrument  of  coudJLiatiju 
the  contradictory  spirits  of  men. 

We  therefort>,  notwitluUiMliflgall  we  have  aaid  tg»iiMt 
St,  «mbrsce  4iie  spirit  of  iulidtrlity.  i»  it  suftciandy 
liberal  and  cnlif[;htened  (•  enibraoe  ours  f  Then  let  a 
marriage  take  place,  as  a  type  and  earnest  of  the  great 
consuromalioa  of  the  progress  of  humanity  in  knowled^ 
mnd  rdtigioo. 

TUB  sn^rnEHD. 


HOMOSOPATHIC  TRfiATMENT.     -r-ri 

Qaiiua  (latcfacieada,  ut  ne  Quid  oauttoo  ^otud  vtaSx^t  aaift 
■amy^iK  ignwret.  TCLl-    ' 

"We  will  tell  o«r  readers  fairly  wbat  we  kaos-,  that  Jhey  may 
not  be  %iMraiit  of  tin  nalare  of  oar  dxvgk. 

I  lUAi'E  traced  with  a  few  strokes  a  AkOtt  autliae  of  ifte 
homoiopathic  system.  Our  readers  know  that  ihe  two 
funtlaaaenul  principles  of  this  new  doctrine  ai«,  &mi, 
that  homc^eneous  remedies  curs  homa^eoaeus  diseaaes  ; 
second,  that  homogeneous  xeraedies  act  only  beoefioiaUy 
when  their  doses,  reduced  to  a  quantitative  miniiuuAi, 
are  exDended  or  dilated  to  the  highnu  poesible  d%K«. 

But  how  do  we  get  the  jknoiwledge  that  a  remady  as 
homogeneous  to  a  certain  disease  }  and  how  can  ve  ce- 
duce  a  drug  to  that  iofinifae  small  part  capahle  to  renove 
the  disease,  without  causing  aoy  injury  to  the  huuian 
frame  ?  he.iQit  ausweriug  this  quesUon,  I  niu&t  remind 
my  readers  that,  in  the  medical  art  as  wdl  as  iu  aU  other 
sciences,  those  who  have  assumed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
people  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  word-mongers. 

It  was  in  vaun  that  Lord  Bacon  gave  the  goUUui  pre- 
cept— "  That  it  is  uneless  to  expect  any  thing  like  a  true 
iocMase  of  knowledge  by  mixing  ap  new  facta  with  old 
erran;  that  wesouat^o  hack  to  the  Hrst  principles,  and 
Rift4hem  eoascieotioualy,  ia  order  to  ohtaiii  that  true  and 
active  natural  philosophy,  which  may  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  medical  science,"  With  few  ffvccptioM,  the  errors 
which  prevailed  at  the  linw  of  DioMorides  osotinue  still 
so  frusuate  the  useful  discoveries  of  Mix  more  ealighteofid 
oeatury. 

The  priocipid  error  is  the  fiction  that  such  or  euch  a 
drug  ia  possessed  of  some  general  medical  property.  I 
have  now  before  my  eyes  several  of  tlu;  most  e&taemed 
materia  medica,  that  is,  the  natural  history  of  the  sub- 
atanoes  employed  in  medicine,  and  I  find  Uiem  teeming 
with  broad  assertions  which  are,  £pr  the  jaoit  part«  idle 
«»d  void  of  truth. 

The  noat  heterogeneous  aubstaoces  are  daasod  under 
the  Mune  of  antispasmodic,  anodyne,  streoglhening,  eva- 
cuating, diuretic,  febrifuge,  and  the  like.  Yet  when  we 
examine  the  no<le  in  which  such  drugs  arc  administerod, 
we  find  that  the  imagination  of  tlie  doctor  has  attributed 
to  a  favourite  remedy,  the  proclaimed  quality,  at  the  sMoe 
time  that  he  mixed  up  with  them  other  remedies,  which, 
each  in  their  kiiid,  could  produce  aimilar  or  different  re- 
aults.  These  difiercut  drugs  arc  uJUV^,  according  to  his 
fwicy,  a  parti<atlar  part,  witli  the  same  passive  obedience 
M  if  liey  were  drilled  into  miliury  disciple.  £la0b,  ap- 
oording  to  their  imagined  faculty,  bears  a  proper  name; 
the  one  is  called  the  active  iDgredieut;  the  second  i$  Ahe 
(a<Uuvans)  auxiliary;  the  fourtiv  (th^ Wp«f^UV|;, MmI  MO 
forth. 

Tiv  aeoDud  error  «,  to  hawe  iosi^iMd  geuetal  n^mes 
of  tdMCMM^,  which,  each  in  their  Jcind,  are  different,  ami 
whidpi,  dUnoat  in  every  individual,  are  differcotiy  aUaped. 
j^uflh  joames  as  £e«er,  fits,  cardia^y,  epilepsy,  and  the 
like,  Site  like  the  letters  in  algebra,  signs  which  denote 
4wet-changiog  ami  inx8;ginary  entities,  oftep  Dooentiues. 

The  UouaafOimtUy  had  nothitig  to  do  eilUer  vi(h  ^c 
inmjffu^y  general  qualities  of  the  remedies^  nor  with  the 
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imaginary  names  given  to  diseases.  It  does  not  deal  with 
compound  recipes,  nor  does  it  trust  in  any  experiment 
but  that  which  is  made  upon  the  living  healthy  body. 
The  homoeopathist  knows,  that  all  experience  has  been 
hitherto  a  self-delusion  of  the  medical  practitioner.  I 
have  before  me  a  series  of  numbers  of  the  Lancet  and  of 
the  Medical  Journal ;  a  physician  prescribes  within 
twenty- four  hours,  digitalis,  opium,  and  bleeding ;  the 
man  is  dismissed  as  cured  from  the  hospital,  after  having 
been  submitted  several  days  to  the  same  treatment.  I 
ask,  whether  any  sound  logical  deduction  can  be  made 
from  this  experience. 

Another  doctor  vaunts  of  blood-letting  to  exhaustion 
in  the  hydrophobia,  and  yet  the  patient  was  taking  an 
enema  of  laudanum,  and  strong  mercurial  frictions.  A 
woman  was  dismissed  as  cured  from  rheumatic  pains  from 
one  of  the  hospitals,  under  the  supposition  of  her  being 
cured  by  the  hydrodate  of  potass ;  yet  the  iodine,  and  the 
oleum  croton  were  applied  externally. 

A  man  was  lately  treated  for  a  disease  called  by  the 
doctor,  intense  purpura  haemorragica ;  zinc,  ointment, 
beef-tea,  three  eggs  a  day,  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
of  each  fifteen  grains  every  three  hours,  were  employed 
simultaneously,  besides  as  much  white  wine  as  the  patient 
liked.  He  died.  Did  this  man  die  of  natural  death  ? 
What  experience  can  be  gathered  from  such  scientific 
mystifications  ?  \ 

The  method  employed  by  Hahnemann  and  his  followers 
in  ascertaining  the  power  of  a  drug  ia  to  make  the  expe- 
riment upon  oneself,  by  taking  a  minute  dose  of  it,  and 
observing  the  symptoms  which  it  produces.  When  these 
symptoms  are  perfectly  known,  and  a  sick  person  comes 
before  the  doctor  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
the  known  drug  produces  in  the  healthy  individual,  such 
drug  is  the  specific  remedy  for  the  individual  case. 

Thus  the  most  minute  particles  of  belladona  having 
produced  upon  the  healthy  persons  symptoms  similar  to 
the  scarlatina,  the  dilution  of  this  herb  is  a  specific 
against  this  disease;  the  wolfsbane  produces  symptoms 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  people  attacked  with  the 
puerpural  malaria,  and  this  herb  is  also  a  certain  cure  for 
the  disease 

The  extract  of  thuya  occidentalis  produces  warts  and 
other  symptoms  similar  to  the  sycosis,  consequently  it  is 
in  its  diluted  state  a  safe  remedy  against  a  disease  which 
formerly  was  treated  by  caustics  and  surgical  operations. 

The  way  of  reducing  the  homoeopathic  remedies  to 
that  minimum  of  weight  and  maximum  of  expansion 
or  dilation,  is  very  ingenious.  It  will  not  suit  our 
chemists,  because  it  requires  too  much  time  and  care,  bui 
■will  be  found  useful  to- every  one  who  will  become  a  true 
benefactor  to  his  fellow  creatures. 

We  take  a  grain  of  mercury,  or  a  drop  of  cajeput  oil, 
and  put  it  with  thirty-three  grains  of  milk  sugar  in 
a  mortar  of  china;  the  two  drugs  are  mixed  with  a 
spatula  for  six  minutes,  afterwards  it  is  worked  with  the 
pestle  for  a  few  minutes  longer ;  thirty-three  grains  of 
sugar  of  milk  are  added  to  it,  and  the  operation  with  the 
spatula  and  the  pestle  are  renewed^  for  the  same  time, 
and  the  same  is  done  with  thirty-four  additional  grains 
ofsu  ar  of  milk;  so  that  we  obtain  admass,  which  is 


preserved  in  a  phial,  and  signed  1-100.  One  grain  of 
this  powder,  worked  in  the  same  way  with  a  hundred 
additional  grains  of  sugar,  gives  the  1-100,000,  and  by 
acting  in  the  same  way  progressively,  we  obtain  the  mil- 
lionth and  the  billionth. 

With  a  grain  of  each  of  these  powders,  mixed  with  a 
hundred  minims  of  alcohol,  the  analogous  tinctures  are 
obtained.  1 

A  single  drop  of  one  of  these  tinctures  reduced  to   f 
a  1-1,000,000,  is  often  sufficient  to  cure  a  disease. 

Some  substances,  for  instance,  camphor,  are  diluted  in 
alcohol,  one  grain  in  one  hundred  minims,  and  the  small- 
est part  of  a  drop  is  taken  on  sugar.  What  difference 
between  this  our  method  and  the  endless  potions  of  our 
practitioners!      THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 

THE  AERIAL  SHIP. 

We  visited  this  new  inhabitant  of  the  firmament  on 
Monday  last,  but  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  all  the 
newspaper  reports  we  had  seen  had  given  a  false  account 
of  it.  We  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  bid  defiance  to  the  wind,  by  moving  right 
against  it ;  but  the  proprietor,  when  we  made  the  re- 
mark, exclaimed,  "  No  such  thing ;  not  at  all ;  we  go 
voith  the  wind."  The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  Aerial 
Ship  is  not  the  wings,  which  are  of  no  particular  use, 
except  in  a  calm  ;  but  the  internal  air-balloon,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  air-bladder  of  the  fish,  by  means  of  which  the 
vessel  is  lowered  or  raised  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conduc- 
tors, to  meet  the  different  currents  of  air  which  move  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  well  known  that  the  air  contains 
different  strata  of  moving  streams,which  often  go  in  con- 
trary directions.  By  rising  or  falling  into  these  streams, 
the  projectors  expect  to  regulate  their  course  in  any  direc- 
tion. This  they  accomplish  by  means  of  the  air-bladder, 
which  is  inflated  with  common  air,  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump,  whenever  they  want  to  descend ;  this  diminishes 
the  volume  of  the  gas  by  compression,  and  consequently 
makes  it  specifically  heavier.  In  order  to  rise  again  the 
valve  is  opened,  and  the  gas  of  the  balloon  immediately 
empties  the  air-bladder  by  pressure,  and  the  balloon  be- 
comes specifically  lighter.  By  this  process  no  ballast  is 
required ;  they  make  their  own  ballast. 

The  wings  are  ingeniously  contrived  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  valves  of  the  blood-vessels ;  so  that  they 
open  to  the  wind  in  one  direction,  and  shut  in  another ; 
but  they  are  evidently  too  small  and  weak  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  stupendous  body  of  the  flying  dragon 
itself.  We  may  judge  of  the  force  of  wing  required  for 
flight,  by  the  wing  of  a  bird,  which  is  the  strongest  part 
of  its  body,  and  considerably  longer  and  broader  than  the 
whole  body  itself.  The  wing  of  an  eagle  will  knock  a 
man  down,  and,  stretched  out,  the  two  wings  measure 
twice  the  length  of  the  eagle's  entire  body,  at  the  very 
least ;  but  the  wings  of  the  Aerial  ship  are  not  even  one- 
half  of  its  breadth  in  length,  and  by  far  too  feeble  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  on  any  of  its  movements.  The 
projector  modestly  says  they  will  be  of  use  in  a  calm,  and 
so  we  think,  but  he  makes  no  higher  pretensions  than 
this,  only  the  stamped  press  has  made  these  pretensions 
for  him,  by  way  of  showing  its  own  critical  skill  in  con- 
demning the  whole  as  a  hoax  on  John  Bull.  Such  at- 
tempts as  this  ought  to  receive  every  encouragement  from 
the  public  ;  they  are  the  incipient  art  of  aerial  navigation; 
an  ait  which  our  posterity  will  bring  to  perfection  upon 
the  basis  of  their  fathers'  instruction. 
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PHILLIPS'S  APHORISMS. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  published  a  legacy  to  philo- 
sophers, in  a  hundred  Aphorisms  or  articles,  containing 
the  elementary  principles  of  natural  science.  We  are 
Tery  much  disappointed  in  this  little  book,  not  because 
we  paid  a  large  price  for  it — though  that  is  one  consider- 
able objection — but  because  it  is  really  less  logical  and 
leFs  accurate  in  analyses  and  definitions  than  the  loud 
pretensions  of  the  author  to  superior  sagacity  led  us  to 
expect.  Sir  Richard  is  a  Liberal  of  the  first  water;  a 
huge  enemy  to  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  every  species 
of  priesthood  and  religion,  and  has  laboured  nard  for 
many  years  past  to  simplify  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  mind  the  whole  process  of  Nature's  movements 
by  means  of  atoms,  and  their  power  of  motion.  Not  even 
the  formation  of  an  animal  seems  to  be  a  mystery.  Na- 
ture first  makes  polypi,  or  live  stomachs,  without  consci- 
ousness, but  with  a  species  of  indefinable  sen^tion  ;  then 
she  proceeds  to  make /rf/er*,  muHcles,  hone«,  brains,  &c., 
and  then  it  is  all  over ;  and  she  herself  never  wonders  at 
nor  admires  her  own  handicraft,  because  she  has  not  the 
sense  to  admire  or  wonder.  The  ascending;  sc«Ie  of  crea- 
tion, however,  between  a  polvpus  and  a  man,  is, 
after  all  not  a  little  puzzling  to  Sir  Richard's  school ;  for 
how  did  she  ever  take  such  a  leap  as  to  ipan  the  wide 
chasm  which  separates  the  bodily  frbmes  of  a  horse  and 
a  man  .^  It  must  have  cost  her  an  amazing  effort  to  bring 
the  human  being  into  existence,  even  when  she  had  at- 
tained to  the  perfection  of  a  horse  manufactory,  or  the 
formation  of  dolphins  and  cod-fish.  Some  link  between 
the  two  oi)pO!>ing  species  seems  to  be  a. wanting  to  lerve 
as  a  bridge  for  Mother  Nature  to  walk  upon.  This  dif- 
ficulty Sir  Richard  pets  over  in  the  following  curious 
manner : — "  The  spnynx  (half  man,  half  lion),  the  satyr 
(man  monkey),  the  centaur  (man  horse),  the  unicorn, 
hypogrifi'  (horse  bird)  the  mermaici  (woman  fish) ,  hydra, 
dragon,  griffin,  &c.,  are  now  believed  to  have  been  poeti- 
cal creations  of  the  ancienu^,  though  so  gravely  described 
by  many  authois,  and  introduced  as  fact  on  the  celestial 
globe,  in  a  series  of  real  animals.  If  admitted  they  would 
fill  up  links  in  the  superior  specie*,  and  remove  tome  dif. 
ficulties."  What  a  pity  Sir  Richard  has  not  got  a  little 
more  faith.  Nature  would  then  become  more  intelligible 
to  him,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgement  Super- 
stition is  not  always  absurd,  since  it  even  helps  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  of  men  of  science. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  Aphorisms.  We  shall  give  the 
two  first  just  as  we  find  them  : — 

"As  animal  senses  and  perceptions  take  cognizance 
only  of  matter,  or  body,  so  the  varieties  of  matter  as  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  in  all  relations,  are  the  sole  instru- 
ments of  sensible  phenomena,  and  the  sole  subjects  of 
philosophical  investigation." 

This  may  be  all  perfectly  correct,  as  Sir  Richard  un- 
derstands it,  but  it  is  most  indefinite  and  equivocal.  Va- 
rieties of  matter,  the  sole  subjects  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation ?  Why,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  matter,  but 
the  qualities  of  matter,  that  are  the  subjects  of  philoso- 
phical investigation.  It  is  sourness,  sweetness,  hardness, 
softness,  durability,  penetrability,  malleability,  fusibility, 
&c,,  which  are  the  subjects  of  investigation,  and  these 
are  purely  spiritual,  and  not  varieties  but  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. If,  however,  he  allows  the  spirituality  of  matter, 
bis  aphorism  is  perfectly  correct ;  but  it  wont  do  for  an 
aphorism  without  some  comment.  But  the  second  is 
worse  and  worse. 

"  Power,  called  also  momentum  and  force,  is  the  rfi*- 
play  of  some  matter  in  some  motion,  or  of  the  transfer  of 
some  motion  of  one  body  to  another  body  ad  infinitum." 


This  is  logical  insanity.  Power  is  display.  Display 
is  an  effect,  and  power  is  a  cause.  He  has  jumped  from 
the  positive  into  the  negative  with  one  furious  bewilder- 
ing leap,  and  confounded  the  two  extremes  of  Nature 
together.  Power  makes  a  display ;  but  it  is  not  display 
itself;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  display. 

This  negative  word,  motion,  is  the  God  of  the  atheist. 
He  dares  not  employ  a  positive  term  ;  and  even  when  he 
defines  the  positive  word  power,  he  uses  a  negative  to 
make  a  definition. 

Aphorism  17th:  ''Motion  is  the  animating  and  per. 
vading  soul  of  the  universe." 

It  is  the  maternal,  but  not  the  paternal  soul,  Mr.  Ne- 
gative. 

18th.  "  In  searching  the  causesof  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  phenomena  are  mere  changes  of 
relative  position  by  motion,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
regarding  the  causes  as  motion,  and  as  motion  so  trans- 
ferretl  by  Sublime  and  Omniscient  Mechanism,  Sic." 
Here  is  umost  a  positive  idea  at  last :  we  did  not  expect 
so  much.  Then  the  cause  is  not  motion,  but  this  sublime 
and  omniscient  mechanism.  But  this  omniscient  me- 
chanism  is  a  negative,  after  all.  Mechanism  is  an  effect, 
not  a  cause.  Omniscient  gives  the  idea  of  infinite  in- 
telligence, and  is  so  far  good  ;  but  mechanism  is  a  purely 
n^alive  term  j  perfectly  correct,  however,  as  applied  to 
nature,  if  the  author  means  to  include  the  positive  idea 
of  mechanist  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  found  at  last  in  the  100th  aphori»ro,  that  is,  the 
last ;  and  we  are  much  gratified  with  the  sight  of  it,  f  nd 
congratulate  Sir  Richard  on  the  good  sense  and  Eourd 
philosophy  which  inspiretl  him. 

"  Motions  of  matter  subject  to  regular  mechanical 
lawa,  acting  absolutely  or  tuhordinately,  generally 
or  locally,  on  aggregates  or  atoms,  and  producing 
various  (lensitifs,  and  diffi>rent  degrees  of  locomotion 
and  re-actions  in  atoms  of  matter,  of  different  con- 
stitutional forms,  are  the  proximate  causes  of  all  plieno. 
mens  ;  and  as  one  series  depends  on  another,  so  all  ex 
isting  phenomena  are,  in  regard  to  others,  physically 
fit,  compatible,  and  harmonious  ;  and  as  matter  cannot 
originate  its  own  motion,  so,  in  considering  motion  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  phenomena,  we  arrive,  through  an 
ascending  series,  at  a  mover  whic^  is  not  moved,  in  the 
necessary,  omniscient,  and  sublime  first  CAvtu  of  all 
motion,  and  consequently  of  all  phenomena." 

We  must  confess  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect  such 
sound  philosophy  from  Sir  Ricnard.  We  looke<l  for 
nothing  but  a  purely  negative  philosophy  ;  a  mere  mo- 
tion, without  the  slightest  idea  or  hint  of  an  intelligent 
mover.  Our  disappointment  is  therefore  an  agreeable 
one,  which  has  afforded  as  great  pleasure  to  our  minds  as 
it  must  cause  displeasure  and  chagrin  to  tlic  minds  of 
those  who  had  previously  regarded  Sir  Richard  as  a 
zealous  disciple  of  the  school  of  atheism.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  affirmed  by  many  of  his  atheistic  friends,  that  this  last 
article,  which  is  the  only  oneof  thehuiidre<l  which  makes 
a  definite  allusion  to  a  positive  first  cause,  is  mereljr  a 
piece  of  condescension  to  the  prejudices  and  superstition 
of  the  public.  This,  however,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an 
insult  to  the  author,  and  a  most  uncharitable  const niction 
put  upon  his  motives,  as  well  as  a  libel  upon  his  charac- 
ter for  sincerity  and  veracity.  We  shall  take  him  at  his 
word ;  and  now  challenge  him,  or  any  other  person  in 
his  name,  to  bring  forth  one  single  plausible  or  rational 
objection  against  the  direct  and  immediate  inspiration 
and  divinity  of  religious  systems.  He  is  a  profeRsed  in- 
fidel ;  the  whole  tenor  of  nis  philosophy  is  purely  athe- 
istic, everlastingly  excluding  the  idea  of  design  from  the 
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operatiens  of  nature.  Yet  here  at  last.  La  his  legacy  to 
philosophers,  he  acknowleges  that  ail  the  movements  of 
nature  are  merely  the  operations  of  an  ounisoient  first 
OAUBB.  Is  Christianity  one  of  those  movements  of  na- 
tuane  ? — was  Jesus  Christ's  mission  and  doctrine  one  of 
those  movements  of  nature? — was  Mahomet's  mission 
one  of  those  movements  of  nature  ?  They  wer^  and 
therefore  they  were  the  works  of  an  omniscient  first  cause, 
and  parts,  also,  according  to  aphorism  18th,  of  an  omni- 
scient mechanism.  We  want  no  more  to  demonstrate 
our  universalism.  These  consequences  Sir  Richard  does 
not  foresee,  because  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the 
age  never  led  men  to  this  view  of  nature.  We  are  the 
first,  the  very  first,  in  the  field  of  theological  science,  to 
bring  Uie  subject  before  mankind  ia  a  determinate 
manner. 

There  are  many  of  the  aphorisms  of  Sir  Richard  to 
which  we  cannot  noake  the  slightest  allusion,  because  they 
require  more  knowledge  of  mathematical  calculus  to  un- 
derstand them  than  is  ever  ]x>sses8ed  by  the  general 
reader,  and  therefore  they  rather  exceed  the  limits  of 
simplicity,  which  we  originally  prescribed  for  our  little 
periodical.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  <Hie  or  two 
which  have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  the 
general  views  of  Nature  which  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers.  In  Aphorism  72,  we  have  the  positive  and  ne- 
gative hws  of  natujre  thus  expressed  in  reference  to 
Electricity: — 

''  Electrical  phenomena,  abstractedly  eonaidered,  are 
examples  of  atomic  action  and  reaction  equal  and  am-^ 
trary ;  for  there  is  no  positive  effect  without  equal  nega- 
live,  and  there  is  no  absolute  single  electricity  in  any 
body  or  space;  but  eorrelatively  and  Eimultaneously 
equally  positive  and  equally  negative,  or  equal  action  and 
reaction  j  and.  then  the  mutual  energies  of  the  two,  and 
their  eniire  or  partial  reunion,  constitute  all  the  phe- 
nomena." 

We  now  come  to  the  autlior's  deep-rooted  antipathy 
to  the  Newtcmian  attraction  and  gravitation,  au  antipathy 
which  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sympathy  or  eompre- 
hension.  Newton  attached  no  importance  to  the  words 
attraction  or  gravitation  ;  he  thought  tliem  the  best 
tvorda  which  the  language  afforded,  but  did  not  consider 
bimaelf  responsible  for  lingual  imperfections.  Let  u»  see 
if  Sir  Riclurd  has  mended  the  matter  with  his  new 
nomenclature: — 

"  8.  The  gratuitous  powers  which  were  introduced 
into  nature  in  dark  ages,  or  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy, 
were  attraction,  or  some  sympathy  of  bodies  by  which 
they  go  together — t'epulsum,  or  some  aversion  by  which 
they  separate — graxHtatiou,  (a  variety  of  attraction)  by 
which  bodies  fall  to  the  earth,  and  planetary  systems  are 
governed — inertia^  by  which  matter  is  said  to  have  a 
force  of  its  own  [rather  no  force  of  its  own].  And  then, 
following  this  bad  example,  the  moderns  have  invented 
many  others  based  on  the  names  of  effects." 

Now  after  this  condemnation  of  such  terms,  oh$erre 
what  follows: — 

78.  '■  The  jytelendtd  attractions  in  dectricity  are 
merely  mechanical.  Whenever  electricity  is  displayed, 
the  opposed  surfaces  seek  to  reunite  witk  force."  Seek  to 
reunite!  But  observe,  they  have  no  attraction  for  each 
other !  "  Then  if  any  light  body  (which  moves  with 
less  force  than  the  force  between  the  opposing  surfaces) 
is  placed  on  either  surface,  it  is  carried  by  the  whole 
force  to  the  other  surface,  and  back  again  from  this  sur- 
face to  the  first,  and  so  on;  but  these  effects  afford  no 
proof  of  the  absurd  principle  of  mutual  attraction."  It 
is  mereljf  a  description  of  mutual  attraction.     You  may 


assert  if  you  please  that  there  is  no  attraction  in  love, 
that  the  parties  only  «eefc  to  unite  with  force,  but  will  you 
convince  a  lover  by  this  logical  distinction  that  his  mis- 
tress does  not  exercise  an  attractive  influence  over  him? 

Moreover,  after  objecting  to  the  word  repulsion,  the 
author  is  actually  obliged  him-self  to  employ  it,  to 
describe  the  effects  produced  in  the  action  and  reaction 
of  nature: 

79.  "  Bodies  similarly  electrified  act  repelHngly,  and 
those  contrarily  unite  {not  attract) ;  so  similar  ends  of 
magnets  repel,  and  different  ones  unite."  Why  repel, 
if  there  be  no  repulsion;  and  why  not  use  the  verb 
attract  as  well  as  the  verb  repel  ?  Is  it  not  quite  as  phi- 
losophical to  supfiose  that  objects  attract,  as  tiiat  they 
repel  each  other? 

Instead  of  attraction,  Sir  R.  substitutes  another  equally 
indefinible  nonentity  called  pressure,  in  whose  b^alf  he 
is  so  very  outrageous,  that  he  brands  the  advocates  of 
attraction  most  unmercifully,  net  with  folly  only,  that 
were  au  innocent  species  of  crime,  but  with  knavery  also. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  priests  who  invented  it  for  superstt. 
tious  purposes! 

96.  "  This  interception  or  unequal  division  of  a  com. 
mon  pressure  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  philosophical 
imposture,  and  treated  by  knaves  and  fools  as  sensible 
attraction.  Thus  the  interception  of  tlie  atmospheric 
pressure  by  a  mountain  on  a  plummet,  and  of  two  poised 
balls  as  to  each  other,  are  put  forward  as  formal  proofe 
of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  of  matter  on  matter." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the  old  gentleman  to  be  in 
such  a  passion  in  making  his  testament.  His  pressure  is 
quite  as  good  a»  attraction,  because  it  is  nothing  else  but 
attraction,  a  word  which  describes  the  phenomenon  in  a 
more  expressive  and  concise  manner  than  any  other  word 
which  tlie  language  supplies.  Wlien  we  say  that  a  mag- 
net attracts  a  needle,  we  only  maintain  what  is  a  sensiUe 
fact,  that  by  some  irresistible  powei"  the  two  bodies  ap-  « 
proach  each  other,  but  the  smallest  being  most  easily  V 
moved,  is  the  only  one  which  experiences  a  change  of  ■ 
place;  the  needle  attracts  the  magnet  aa  much  as  the 
magnet  the  needle,  but  the  word  cannot  apply  with  the 
same  propriety  to  the  needle,  because  the  needle  is  nega- 
tive by  giving  way,  and  "  attract"  is  a  positive  acUve 
verb.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  in  our  mode  of 
speech  to  say  the  needle  is  pressed  towards  the  magnet? 
AVould  it  convey  more  just  ideas  of  nature,  or  renri»re  a 
single  erroneous  unphilosophical  conception  ?  We  trow 
not.  Sir  Richard's  idea  is,  that  equal  portions  of  space 
have  equal  power,  that  is,  less  matter  and  more  motion, 
or  more  matter  and  less  motion,  and  any  disturbance  of 
this  condition  leads  to  reactions,  called  phenomena.  This 
may  be  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  less  mysterious 
than  attraction  itself.  What  is  space?  and  what  is  that 
substance  which  fills  it,  whose  atoms  are  smaller  than 
oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  does  it  consist  of  atoms  at  all  ? 
Is  it  not  a  spirit,  one  and  indivisible?  This  is  quite  as 
comprehensible  as  a  universe  of  dust.  "  Phenomena," 
says  Sir  R.,  "  indicate  that  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen are  not  tlie  smallest  in  space."  There  are  other  spi- 
rits besides  bogles  and  kelpies. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  question  much  if  Sir  R.  will  evex 
receive  the  thanks  of  any  philosopher  of  this  or  any  fu- 
ture age  for  the  legacy  he  has  bequeathed. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

My  DUAJi  Shk»hebh, — Your  resolution,  as  lately  an- 
nounced and  confirmed,  as  to  an  early  conclusion  of  yonr 
laboors  under  Uiat  character,  tbei^  a  sulgect  of  deep 
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r^ret,  afibrds  a  cheering  prmpeet  of  tbtit  retirement, 
bemg  only  a  transmigration  of  your  spirit  from  religion 
into  the  region  of  politics ;  the  former  as  the  basis,  the 
latter  as  the  practical  department. 

Th«  crook  lias  accompanied  the  spirit  of  his  Shepherd ; 
long  before  its  first  appearance  in  that  form  having,  as 
his  forerunner  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  very  humble  dis- 
tance, but,  in  a  degree,  prepared  the  way  before  him. 

In  the  compilation  of  "  the  universal  church,"  and  in 
contemplation  of  "  religious  and  civil  union,"  he  acknow- 
ledges the  universality  of  the  former,  and  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  not  shaken  his  conviction  of  the 
principles  being  applicable  to  the  latter. 

**  The  universal  church"  of  nature,  from  its  commence- 
ment, acknowledged,  "a  primitive  and  general  principle 
operating  in  two  derivative  or  particular  ones,  correspond- 
ing with  the  "generic  and  specific"  principles  of  "  The 
New  Moral  World,"  and  with  your  pastoral  universality 
and  twofold  or  duplex  distinction  in  that  most  compre- 
hensive union. 

Your  dotilH  as  to  the  time  for  political  universality  inav 
be  well  foun<lcd  ;  but  your  admis^n  that  "  the  time  will 
oorac,"  and  that  "  both  church  and  state  are  hastening 
rapidly  towards  it,"  affords  Ijope  that  iu  progression ^nay 
be  more  rapidly  accelerated  by  c'rcumstances  than  you 
might  consider  yourself  justifiable  in  calculating  on,  in 
your  communication  with  your  flock. 

The  general,  generic,  or  universal  principle,  though 
applicable  to  politics,  may  not  excite  that  immediate  in- 
terest  which  you  deem  your  future  exertions  to  require; 
but  the  duplex  tendency  seems  now  to  be  in  fiill  opera- 
tion ;  yet,  preparatory  to  popular  excitement,  it  may  l)c 
incumbent  *'to  catch  occurrence  as  they  rise,  if  not  to 
"accompany  them  in  their  flight"  for  Albion,  or  yonr 
western  extremity  of  progression,  seems  not  only  the  moat 
desirable  locality  for  commencement,  but  for  completion. 
That  the  excitement  of  the  public  is  usually  more 
through  their  passions  than  their  reason  was  manifest  in 
their  reception  of  the  late  Reform  Bill,  in  its  progress 
through  its  various  Htagen,  before  its  passing  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  increasing  damoarof  its  advocates 
for  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill." 
The  Reform  Act  is  at  this  moment  in  full  and  more 
than  usual  operation  ;  but  yet  reason  has  not  inculcated 
into  its  objects  generally  that  the  new  franchise  is  only 
the  liberty  of  purchasing  their  constituency  at  a  much 
higher  price  tnan  before,  under  the  additional  liability 
of  losing  their  new  right,  through  the  intricacy  of  the 
duties  re(|uired  for  their  qualification,  and  its  machinery 
in  working,  but  what  Ik  worse,  the  ultimate  loss  of  their 
ancient  franchise,  the  scot  and  lot  constituency,  the  best 
in  principle,  simple  in  operation,  of  much  greater  paro- 
ehial  advantage,  and  in  everv  respect  one  of  the  most 
Taluabic  of  their  poHtical  privileges. 

In  contradistinction  both  as  to  immediate  efTect  and 
ultimate  tendency,  the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  by 
ikr  the  most  prominent  movement  at  present  before  the 
public,  is,  by  a  correspondent  of  yours,  more  appropri- 
ately d. signaled  "The  Municipal  Reform  Bin.  On 
enquiry  after  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  it  has  been  re- 
torted, that  no  principle  is  to  be  seen  ;  yet,  if  it  be  only 
in  the  extension  of  tlie  scot  and  lot  constituency,  it  would 
ke  invaluable ;  but  whether  with  or  without  principle, 
the  Bill  has  passed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  region  of 
Parliament,  and  when  farther  refined,  as  it  will  probably 
be  in  passing  the  ordeal  of  opposition  there  ;  and  when 
farther  passed  into  an  act,  will  operate  in  highly  beneficial 
counteraction  of  the  present  Reform  Act,  by  placing 
many  constituents  in  a  better  state  than  they  were  in  be- 


fbre  the  reform,  and  in  enlightenitig  others  as  to  thcfir 
true  political  interests  ;  and  these  may  be  emphatically 
contemplated  as  a  reform  of  the  political  reformation ; 
yet  there  has  been  liitle  or  no  popular  clamour  for  the 
Bill— the  whole  Bill — and  nothing  but  the  Bill. 

Scot  and  lot  contribution  are  jointly  defined  as  cus- 
tomary, and  as  imposed  on  all  subjects,  according  to  theh* 
abilities,  which  appear  duplex. 

Premising  from  generally  acknowledgetl  factts,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
progressing  towards  the  extremity  of  poverty,  if  not  of 
riches,  the  scot  and  lot  constituency  seem,  in  the  view 
here  taken,  admirably  to  apply  — the  former  in  the  contra* 
bution  of  the  rich  toward  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
place  from  which  the  constituency  is  claimed — the  latter 
in  the  liability  of  the  constituent  to  stand  the  lot  of  serv- 
ing in  the  railitiaj  and  on  juries,  or  other  local  and  politi- 
cal duties. 

The  contribution  by  scot,  iu  money,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  labour,  seems  to  apply  priucipally  to  the  liigher 
ranks  ;  by  lot,  as  tlie  eontrilMitioa  of  labour,  seems  gene- 
rally more  applicable  to  the  lower  graiks  of  society. 

Iu  the  representation  of  labour  by  riches,  the  actual 
source  is  not  pretended  to  be  described  ;  but  in  imitatioa 
of  a  commentator  of  the  laws  of  Knglaud,  is  ratiier  tlie 
definition  of  a  principle  an  it  ought  to  operate. 

"  The  voice  of  the  people"  in  iwdoubtedly  advan- 
tageous, even  in  support  of  hyperphyaical  and  metaphy- 
aicjd  doctrine,  but  specially  requisite  in  carrying  into 
effect  political  priuciple>.  But  enough  has  been  set 
forth  iu  demonstratioa  that  the  more  valuable  acx^uintioua 
are  not  received  most  clamourously  ;  but  the  poJiticiU 
dspartroaat,  mm  more  physical,  will  bie  more  tangible  than 
the  religious,  aod  practice  may  be  very  coosistuntly  erected 
on  your  basis.  Example  will  prove  better,  and  will  be 
the  proper  termination  of  your  precepC  .{ 

Permit  the  undersigoed  to  follow  the  meta^liorieal 
character  of  his  Sliephenf,  but,  of  course,  umler  hia 
general  direction,  as 

8d  Aug..  1835.  THE  SHEPHERD'S  CROOIL 

ANTS.  '? 

TuK  ant-hills  of  our  fields  are  full  of  cells  and  m%»nmm, 
curiously  fionaed  with  twigs  and  weeds  cemented  by  tneir 
own  gluten.  They  disfigure  a  field,  but  do  not  dinuoiah 
and  ratlier  increase  its  protluctiveucss  for  graxiiig  ;  and 
iu  graziog  districts  they  abound,  and  arc  seldom  di». 
turbed.  They  present  a  larger  Mirface  to  tlic  air  aud  in. 
crease  tlic  quantity  of  grass  and  animal  food,  while  they 
fertilize  the  soil. 

The  nests  of  ants  arc  matugeil  by  the  neuters,  and 
usually  etablished  in  mole-kills  or  among  the  roots  of 
trees.  There  are  eighteen  ipecies,  and  they  are  remark- 
ably intelligent,  ingenious,  and  industrious.  Nests  often 
fight  like  meu,  and  kill  vast  numbers  of  each  other. 

An  ant's  nest  consists  of  lualcs  and  of  females,  who 
have  wings,  and  also  of  neuters.  The  females  enjoy  the 
same  pre-eminence  as  among  bees  ;  but  the  manners  of 
ants  are  more  varied,  and  system,  object,  and  emi,  mark 
all  their  varied  reasonings  and  labours.  Thcv  have  lone 
and  tenacious  memories,  know  each  other,  and  distinguisa 
any  stranger.  They  carry  on  systematic  wars,  an<l  prac- 
tice all  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence.  Man  himself  is 
not  more  savage  in  war :  but  they  are  citizen  soldiers^ 
and  not  hfred  and  trainetl  for  butchery  and  marder. 
They  also  practice  slavery,  making  slaves  of  those  they 
overcome.  They  keep  aphides,  as  men  l«e;>  cows,  for 
the  juices  which  they  yidd.  Their  nesu  are  formed  at 
pleasure,  and  their  ceila  of  Tarioos  forms.     In   BrsiH 
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*'*ey  are  almost  masters  of  the  country,  and  in  Africa  not 
less  formidable.  The  termites,  white  ants,  or  cutters, 
not  only  destroy  furniture,  clothes,  &c.,  but  raise  conical 
buildings^  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  like  villages,  which  it  is 
inconvenient  to  approach. 

M.  Hanhert  saw  a  regular  engagement  between  two 
species  of  ants,  in  which  they  drew  up  in  lines  of  battle, 
with  reserves,  &c.  &c.,  and  fought  for  four  hours,  taking 
prisoners,  and  removing  the  wounded,  till  victory  decided 
for  one  party. — A  Million  of  Facts.         

WISE  MEN  GONE  MAD. 
There  is  evidently  some  new  political  earthquake  about 
to  take  place  in  France,  if  the  reports  be  correct  which 
have  lately  arrived  from  that  country.     Louis  Philippe 
is  not  to  be  deterred  from  acting  the  tyrant  by  the  faUd 
experience  of  his  predecessor.     The  same  spirit  of  infa- 
tuation has  already  possessed  him.  He  only  seesoneenemy 
in  his  dominions,  and  that  enemy  is  the  Press,  the  greatest 
and  the  best  friend  of  the  people  and  of  the  human  mind. 
The  whole  blame  of  the  infernal  machine  is  to  be  visited 
upon  newspapers  and  the  editors.     Measures  of  dreadful 
and  most  insufferable  censorship  are  in  contemplation. 
Not  a  word  is  to  be  spoken  or  written  against  the  present 
government !     It  is  to  be  criminal  even  to  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  instituting  a  better  system  of  politics,  or 
amending  the  one  in  power  !     The  legitimacy  of  the  pre- 
sent family  is  not  to  be  questioned  !     Every  public  writer 
calling  himself  a  Carlist  or  a  republican  is  to  be  accounted 
an  offender  against  the  state.     Even  caricatures  are  to  be 
prohibited,  as  tending  to  throw  contempt  on  the  authori- 
ties of  the  state ;  and  writing  or  making  marks  on  the 
walls  disrespectful  to  Government  is  equally  treasonable. 
Every  newspaper  article  is  to  have  the  writer's  name 
attached  to  it,  and  what  is  still  more  intolerant  and  sus- 
picious, every  article  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Procureur  du 
Roi  before  it  be  published  !  This  beats  even  the  proposed 
censorship  of  Spain  last  yeaj,  which  even  in  that  bar- 
barous and  enslaved  country  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.     If  Frenchmen  bear  this,  their  reputation  is  lost 
for  ever.     Our  Whigs  seem  to  be  in  league  with  the 
traitor  king  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  public  intellect. 
Let  them   try.      They  are  merely   digging  their  own 
graves,  or  building  their  own  cells,  for  they  are  certainly 
mad.     We  hope  that  Messrs.  Hume,  Roebuck,  &c.  will 
move  the  House  for  a  grant  of  money  to  increase  the  size 
of  Bedlam.     The  symptoms  of  insanity  are  at  present 
very  alarming  amongst  men  in  power;  there  seems  to  be 
a  revolution  in  their  brains,  and  as  is  usual  with  madmen, 
it  is  altogether  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reason  them  out  of 
their  hallucinations.     Poor  Philippe!!  afraid  of  a  half- 
penny caricature,  stuck  up  in  a  bookseller's  shop  for  the 
amusement  of   school  boys  and  boarding-school  girls! 
Poor  Philippe ! !     Why  should  he  be  afraid  of  the  exer- 
cise of  human  reason,  if  he  be  not  himself  bereft  of  it? 
If  this  new  scheme  don't  succeed,  there  is  no  other  deli- 
verance for  the  old  dotard  of  the  Barricades  but  guillo- 
tining the  editors  of  all  the  public  journals,  and  supplying 
their  place  with  the  lords  of  his  own  bedchamber. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
C.  L.,  upon  Brougham's  Natural  Theology,  is  not  very 
intelligible  in  many  respects.  He  seems  to  disagree  with 
his  lordship  on  the  subject  of  "  a  priori"  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  God.  Now,  we  think  his  lord- 
ship perfectly  correct  on  this  point.  We  cannot  reason 
"a  priori"  on  the  existence  of  deity,  because  a  priori 
reasoning  begins  with  the  very  conclusion  to  which  we 
mean  to  come ;  it  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  we 
mean  to  prove.     But  remember,  this  observation  only 


applies  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  deity,  as  a  being  distinct 
from  nature  itself.  The  pantheist  or  universalist  may 
reason  a  priori,  because  his  God  is  the  universe,  and  he 
must  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  the  universe  at  the 
outset,  and  proceed  to  analyze  its  component  parts, 
amongst  which  he  will  easily  find  those  attributes  which 
are  called  divine.  A  priori  reasoning  begins  with  the 
original  cause,  and  proceeds  to  the  effect.  Thus,  if  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  is  passed,  we  reason  a 
j)riori  when  we  trace  the  consequences  ;  but  if  any  great 
obstruction  to  trade  or  public  happiness  is  experienced 
by  the  public,  and  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  the 
evil  to  some  foolish  principle  of  political  economy,  then 
we  reason  a  posteriori  by  going  up  in  search  of  the  cause. 
Now,  if  you  regard  the  universe  as  God,  you  may  rea- 
son a  priori  of  all  his  attributes,  and  demonstrate  them 
too ;  but,  if  you  regard  the  universe  as  an  effect,  and  not  the 
cause,  you  cannot  reason  a  priori  of  God ;  and  this  is  the 
error  into  which  all  our  a  priori  reasoners  have  fallen. 
Brougham  is  therefore  quite  correct  in  saying  that  their 
a  priori  reasoning  is  absurd,  because  he  goes  upon  the 
old  absurd  supposition  that  God  is  something  distinct 
from  nature.  We  think  if  our  friend  C.  L.  had  considered 
the  subject  thus,  he  would  have  found  an  excuse  for 
Brougham  in  his  ignorance  of  universalism,  and  at  the 
same  time  acknowledged  the  strict  accuracy  of  his  lord- 
ship's observations,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  common 
faith  of  the  world.  We  regard  his  lordship  as  both  right 
and  wrong,  but  one-eyed,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
handling  the  subject,  which  he  has  merely  darkened, 
with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  talent. 

A  priori  reasoning  is  merely  analysis,  or  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  subject  contemplated.  A  chemist  reasons 
a  priori  of  water,  when  he  decomposes  water  into  two 
gases  ;  but  he  does  not  reason  a  priori  of  the  existence  of 
oxygen,  for  he  began  with  a  compound  which  was  an 
effect  of  oxygen,  and  came  to  the  cause  by  a  process  of 
induction.  Now,  the  oxygen  in  water  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  the  God  of  the  old  world  in  nature,  that  is, 
an  ingredient  in  the  universe — not  the  whole  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  impossible  to  reason  a  priori  of  his  exist- 
ence from  the  universe  (an  effect),  since  a  priori  reason- 
ing begins  with  the  cause.  We  compare  God  to  the 
water,  and  not  to  the  oxygen ;  but  by  reasoning  upon 
water,  we  discover  oxygen,  and  so  by  reasoning  upon  the 
universe,  we  discover  the  universal  mind,  which  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  universe.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain, 
therefore,  than  that  a  universalist  can  reason  a  priori  of 
God,  but  a  common  theologian  cannot.  We  are  positive ; 
he  is  negative. 

G.  N.  must  not  believe  in  the  simplicity  of  metals, 
merely  because  some  of  the  chemists  have  classed  them 
under  the  head  of  simple  bodies  ;  they  are  simple  bodies 
to  the  chemist  because  he  cannot  decompose  them,  but 
for  no  other  reason.  It  is  contrary  to  reason,  contrary 
to  the  science  of  eternal  Nature,  to  suppose  that  any 
simple  body  is  in  a  state  of  solidity.  If  a  metal  burns  it 
must  have  an  inflammable  gas  in  it,  such  as  hydrogen; 
so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  our  correspondent  to  won- 
der where  the  hydrogen  comes  from — it  comes  from  the 
metal.  Future  discoveries  of  chemists  will,  no  doubt, 
throw  more  light  upon  this  subject;  but  no  discovery 
will  ever  demonstrate  the  simple  character  of  a  solid 
body,  that  is,  of  any  body  whatsoever.  It  is  the  positive 
and  negative,  or  double  principle,  which  causes  solidity, 
visibility,  action,  or,  in  other  words,  material  Nature. 

Printed    and    publis'ied    by  B.    D.    COUSINS,    18,  Duke-street, 
Lincoln's-inn^iields. 
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COMPEND  OF  UNIVERSALISM. 

In  the  following  synopsis  of  (Jniversalism  we  shall  fol- 
low the  outline  which  we  formerly  gave  in  No.  31,  with 
such  alterations,  amendments,  and  additions,  as  may 
suggest  themselves. 

Chap.  I. 

Art.  1.  The  unhorse  i*  one  and  indivisible,  infinite  in 
duration  and  extension. 

[In  the  term  universe  must  be  included  every  thing  that 
exists,  causes  and  effects,  creator  and  created.  The  word 
"  God"  is  included  in  the  word  universe;  because  though 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  "  God"  is  that 
of  a  spirit,  or  being  distinct  from  external  nature,  we 
use  the  word  universe  in  its  broadest  and  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  as  implying  every  thing  that  hath  a  being, 
whether  it  be  matter  or  mind,  flesh  or  spirit.  Nor  do 
we  make  any  affirmation  in  this  article  respecting  crea- 
tion or  the  origin  of  external  systems  of  Nature ;  for 
whether  they  existed  as  matter  or  not  from  eternity,  or 
whatever  changes  they  have  un<lergone  in  the  lapse  of 
ag«s,  still  the  material  of  their  being  had  an  eternal  exist- 
ence in  the  power  which  gave  them  birth.  This  first  ar- 
ticle, therefore,  affirms  nothing  but  the  being  of  being 
itself.     It  is  a  mere  truism.] 

Art.  2.  The  uniivrse,  though  one  and  indivisible,  ooiu 
tains  within  itself  two  antagonistic  principles,  by  which  all 
motion  is  produced.  These  two  principles  act  by  what  is 
generally  called  attraction  and  repulsion.  By  attraction 
solidify  and  union  are  created  ;  by  repulsion  they  are  de- 
ftroyed. 

[In  this  article  we  make  no  allusion  to  either  mind  or 
matter,  or  attempt  a  definition  of  the  principles  or  powers 
alluded  to  ;  wc  merely  speak  of  their  existence.  They 
are  powers,  positive  and  negative,  active  and  reactive, 
male  and  female,  &c.  ;  but  whether  they  be  mind  or 
matter,  or  both,  or  neither,  is  more  than  the  human  mind 
can  determine,untilitha8  first  been  defined  what  mind  and 
matter  are.  We  believe  "  matter"  to  be  a  word  which  is 
indefinible.  We  have  never  seen  a  definition,  and  can- 
not invent  one  which  is  unexceptionable.  Mind  or  spirit, 
therefore,  its  antithesis,  is  indefinible  also.  Every  per- 
son,  however,  must  acknowledge  that  there  arc  opponent 
powers  in  Nature,  and  that  these  opponent  powers  pro- 
duce effects  which  we  call  matter  and  mind.  In  tlie  con- 
troversy respecting  the  all-pervading  mind  or  soul  of  the 
world,  perhaps  the  word  mind  is  by  no  means  suitable 
to  express  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  life.  "Mind" 
conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes 


in  search  of  knowledge  ;  it  conveys  therefore  the  idea  of 
ignorance  and  imperfection.  The  universal  mind  of  God, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  cannot  reason,  nor  infer,  nor  con- 
clude from  premises.  It  can  have  no  thouglit,  because 
thought  is  a  succession  of  ideas  visiting  the  mind,  and 
arising  from  extraneous  influence;  there  is  no  extra- 
neous influence  to  Deity.  It  can  have  no  sensation,  for 
sensation  is  the  impression  made  from  without  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  and  God  has  no  external  nature.  Conse- 
quently, every  conception  we  form  of  a  universal  mind  is 
so  very  unlike  what  it  really  is,  that  the  word  mind  is 
probably  very  unsuitable  to  express  it.  We  cannot,  and 
will  not  propose  another  ;  but  we  will  aflSrm,  that  if  the 
universal  power  is  not  mind,  it  is  something  infinitely 
superior  to  mind  ;  something  that  r^ards  mind,  intellect, 
reason,  &c.,  with  the  same  look  of  conscious  superiority 
as  we  look  upon  the  sensibility  of  an  oyster,  or  the  in- 
stinct of  a  silk- worm.] 

Chap.  II. 

Art  3.  Nature  apparently  divides  itself  into  power  and 
matter. 

[We  say  apparently,  because  we  cannot  draw  a  dis. 
tinction  between  the  two.  There  are  evidently  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  substance  to  which  these  terms  may  be 
applied  ;  but  these  two  classes  are  only  distinct  in  the 
extreme.  They  blend  so  imperceptibly  into  each  other, 
that  they  look  like  one  Almighty  power,  manifesting  it- 
self in  two  opposite  modes  of  being.  In  characterizing 
these  two  principles  it  is  evident  that  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  originality  to  power  as  the  active 
and  positive  principle.  Matter  is  the  effect,  susceptible 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications,  but  power  is 
eternally  the  same.  Matter  is  therefore  the  negative  prin- 
ciple. Power  is  indefinible,  because  it  is  a  first  principle. 
It  is  greater  than  matter,  because  it  not  only  fills  matter 
itself,  but  the  space  between  the  particles  of  matter.] 

Art.  4.  Potcer  is  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Spirit.  When  we  say  God  is  an  Almighty  Spirit,  we  mean 
to  say,  that  he  is  a  power  to  which  there  is  no  opposing 
power. 

[^Almighty  me&ns  unrivalled.  Any  being  which  has 
not  a  rival  power  to  oppose  it  might  be  termed  Almighty. 
It  is  opposition  which  fatigues  and  exhausts  every  species 
of  activity.  We  become  weary  in  walking  and  standing, 
because  of  our  own  weight,  God  has  no  weight ;  for 
there  is  no  power  to  attract  or  press  upon  hira.  We  be- 
come weary  of  working,  because  of  friction  and  the  re- 
sistance of  other  bodies :  to  God  there  can  be  no  friction. 
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and  so  reMitonce  of  other  bodies.  Were  there  ao  powwr 
to  resist  we  might  fly  to  the  moon  with  the  impklity  of 
thought.  What  could  prevent  us?  And  if  we  had  the 
will  to  moTe,  even  the  slightest  portion  of  this  will  would 
be  sufficient,  where  there  is  no  obstruction  to  encounter. 
Thus  to  analyse  the  itlea  of  Almighty  power,  it  becomes 
very  simple.  It  is  only  difficult  by  its  infinity  and  sub- 
limity ;  not  by  its  absurdity  or  contradiction.  We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  eternal  and  omnipresent  activity  of 
God  in  nature ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  exhaust  or  fatigue 
him.  His  work  is  more  easy  to  him  than  breatbiog  to 
us.  The  positive  and  negative  powers  of  which  we  speak, 
are  not  so  much  to  be  regarded  a&  opposing,  as  sexual 
jaiQciples,  which  only  make  the  power  greater  ;  for  Wve 
is  the  strongest  of  all  power.] 

Art.  5.  Power  being  the  positive,  rehires  matter^  tht 
negative,  to  act  ujith  and  upon.  We  cannot  have,  nor  can 
we  rationally  admit,  the  idea  of  power  or  spirit  acting  iuie- 
pendent  of  matter. 

([Hence  every  active  power  must  be  organised  with 
matter.  God  may  be  called  a  spirit;  but  that  spirit 
works  in  and  with  the  material  of  the  universe ;  the  uni- 
verse is  his  body.  In  this  sen**,  therefore,  he  is  no  more 
a  spirit  than  ourselves.  Man  may  with  the  same  pro- 
priety be  called  a  spirit,  invisible,  intangible;  for  who 
has  ever  seen  the  mind  of  a  man  ?  There  is  no  inaccu- 
racy in  calling  God  a  spirit  invisible;  but  there  has  al- 
ways been,  and  still  is  a  d«lu&ion  attending  it,  by  making 
men  believe  that  Nature  has  less  to  do  with  God  than  a 
man's  body  with  his  mind.  This  article  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  There  is  an  infi- 
nite  variety  of  mode&  of  material  existence.  It  is  in  this 
variety  thait  the  Almighty  shows  his  exhauatless  resources. 
There  is  matter  in  a  dream,  although  it  be  all  what  we 
denominate  ideal.  There  is  matter  in  a  vision — an  idea. 
We  form  worlds  in  our  own  minds,  sometimes  remark, 
ably  vivid,  visible,  and  tangible,  which  worhls  have  no 
more  connexion  than  the  world  of  spirits  with  the  waking 
TRorld  of  the  present  life.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  solid  material 
body,  and  a  substantial  world  to  live  in,  but  implies  a 
mode  of  existence  not  perceptible  to  tlie  present  system 
of  sensation.  They  are  only  the  illogical  disciples  of 
the  old  school  of  Satan's  theology,  who  talk  of  spirits 
without  bodies.  It  is  a  state  of  spiritual  celibacy,  neither 
possible  in  practice,  uor  agreeable  to  think  of.}, 

Chap.  III. 

Art.  6.  Power  varies  itself  according  to  the  material  or- 
ganization with  which  it  eomhinea.  This  produces  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  mental  and  sensitive  existence;  yet  this 
variety  is  regularly  distributed  in  genera  and  species,  and 
each  preserves  its  distinctive  charucter  for  ever.  Every 
distinct  species  is  original,  and  is  never  transformed  into 
anotfier. 

[Many  have  attempted  to  confound  our  ideas  of  Na^ 
ture  by  imaginary  transformations  of  one  species  into 
another.  They  represent  Nature  like  one  of  ourselves, 
as  learning  from  experience !  beginning  with  an  imper- 
fect production,  and  gradually  amending  the  first  model. 


Chk^  ideas  are  sot  only  nxunpported  hj  any  facts,  but 
philosophically  absurd.  We  learn  from  experience  only, 
because  there  is  a  world  on  the  outside  of  us,  from  which 
we  receive  ideas.  There  is  nothing  outside  of  Nature. 
Nature's  first  and  most  simple  productions  are  as  perfect 
in  their  sphere  as  the  latest,  and  that  she  herself  thinks 
so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  she  never  changes  the 
original  model.  She  makes  horses  now  as  she  used  to 
make  them  three  thousand  years  ago.] 

Art.  7.  There  are  tuto  distinct  and  primary  genera  of 
animals,  progressive  and  non-progressive  ;  man  is  the  first, 
other  animals  are  the  lost. 

[Man  is  a  traditi<mary  animal;  he  transmits  his  expe- 
rience from  father  to  son,  and  hoards  up  the  discoveries 
of  past  generations.  By  this  accumulation  of  knowledge 
human  society  is  always  assuming  new  aspects,  and 
human  nature  new  modes  of  acting  and  new  habits  of 
thinking.  Notwithstanding,  man  is  far  inferior  in  pokti- 
cal  order  and  justice  to  many  of  the  most  contemptible 
insects.  With  all  his  experience,  and  all  his  progress* 
he  has  only  to  advance  toward  that  goal  to  which  the  ant 
and  the  bee  have  arrived.  These  little  insects  have  not  at- 
tained to  their  present  perfect  system  of  social  economy 
by  reason  and  experience:  it  is  the  result  of  their  animal 
organization,  of  an  impulse  which  we  cannot  understand, 
but  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  instinct.  Had  man 
receivtd  such  an  instinct  originally,  be  could  not  have 
been  a  rational  and  iMrogressive  animal;  he  would  have 
been  a  biute ;  but  being  defective  in  this  instinct  at  first, 
he  was  worse  than  a  brute.  By  reason  and  progress  he 
exalts  himself,  and  thus  unites  the  two  extremes  in  his 
own  nature.  He  is  first  devil  and  then  God — the  best 
image  of  the  Almighty.  From  this  a  strong  argument 
can  be  deduced  for  his  sonship  and  immortality.  There 
is  one  progressive  animal  to  represent  the  unity  of  power, 
innumerable  unprogressive  animals  to  represent  the  dis- 
unity ef  matter.  The  wisdcnn  of  God  is  evident  in  this 
arrangement,  for  hail  there  been  more  than  one  progres- 
sive and  rational  fcpecies,  there  woulil  have  been  intermi- 
nable war  between  them.  But  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  universal  nature  is  always  best  for  the  individnal:  a 
good  lesson  for  us  to  form  all  our  institutions  upon  the 
universal  model.] 

Art.  8.  Man  being  first  an  ignorant  being,  human  so- 
ciety is  first  constituted  upon  the  basis  of  ignoi-ance,  whose 
fruit  is  universal  disunion.  His  second  .itage  of  progress 
is  the  reconstitution  of  society  upon  a  basis  of  knowledge, 
whose  fruit  is  universal  union.  This  is  regeneration,  and 
the  redemption  of  manr—the  millennial  chureh. 

[This  church  must  begin  with  one  nation,  and  be  foL 
lowed  up  in  succession  by  others.  It  is  itself  a  progress 
sive  work,  being  first  incomplete  and  very  defective;  but 
as  it  recognises  a  new  principle  of  social  life,  with  a  more 
intimate  relationship  between  the  children  of  men  than 
has  ever  before  been  acknowledged,  it  will  gain  strength 
by  time  and  experience.  It  cannot  last  for  ever,  unless 
some  check  to  population  be  employed,  either  by  artificial 
means,  or  the  hiilden  workings  of  universal  Providence. 
The  Bible  limits  it  to  a  thousand  years,  and  the  Bible  in 
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its  general  bird's-eye  views  of  the  future  has  generally 
been  remarkably  correct.  It  has  oiily  been  sectarian  in- 
terpretation which  has  failed.  But  even  this  interpreta- 
tion of  ours  may  give  a  false  impression  to  the  reader,  if 
we  do  not  qualify  it  by  saying,  that  when  the  thousand 
years  are  over,  new  improvements  upon  the  discovery  of 
some  new  principle  may  take  place.J 

Art.  9.  ThU  ignorance  and  disunion,  and  (»n»equent 
moral }>er version,  although  generaUg  accounted  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  full  qf  tnanf" 
are  a  neixtsary  and  indittpenxable  part  of  the  plan  qf  Pro- 
vidence in  making  man  a  rational  and  progressive  being. 
They  are  the  immediate  effect  of  Divine  power  in  the  orga- 
nization of  h  uman  nature,  and  all  the  evil  to/iich  they  con- 
tain is  chargeable  to  God  only.  But  that  is  not  uUimatt  and 
univermU  eml  wbick  tatds  to  good.  God  i$  mat  tka  (mttkor  ff 
ultimate,  universal,  and  hopeless  evil,  for  thtre  is  no  suck 
thing.  He  is  only  the  author  ^  ttmfunuy  and  partial  mM. 
Tu  suppote  tkut  he  is  not  the  auikor  ff  mllmiil  is  to  suppose 
the  ejcistenee  qf  eeparaU,  indtpettdmtt,  ulf-iiriginating, 
self-niomng  pontn.     This  is  polytheism  and  heatkeniem. 

[Hence  Jesua  Christ,  in  hi*  character  of  Ood'i  r«pie. 
tentative,  bore  all  our  sins  in  his  own  body.  The  secret 
meaning  of  this  wan,  that  they  were  all  chargeable  apoa 
Uod,  the  moving  principle  of  all  nature,  "  without  whom 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,"  much  Icaa  a 
deed  of  light  or  darkness  is  committed  by  nian.j 

Guar.  IV. 

Art.  10.  A»  every  inferior  and  subordinate  wiaveimemt 
eriginates  in  the  great  Jtltovah,  first  cause  ofallf  it  feiloeoe 
that  all  religious  and  all  poiUieai  eystewks  are  divine,  pre- 
ceediiigfrom  Oed,  either  by  direel  rMwfaiioM,  demm,  vision, 
mental  enthwtiatm,  or  human  invention,  moved  and  con- 
trolled by  Almighty  power.  But  it  does  not  neoesearUgfeUees 
that  Uiey  are  all  equally  goody  esiae,  pragreeeivtf  or  suitoMe 
to  man  in  a  state  qf  scientific  aJvanmeeteU. 

[The  works  of  God  are  infinitely  varioos,  and  he  is  aU 
ways  supplanting  one  work  by  another  in  wtccewion. 
The  iiumediatc  inspiration  of  a  religion,  or  its  corrobor*. 
ti«n  by  miracles,  cannot  prove  it  to  be  a  final  measure 
until  you  come  to  a  universal  principle,  beyotid  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  moving.  You  may  attain  this 
in  theory,  but  never  in  practice.  Hence,  there  ia  oo  final 
measure  in  politics ;  Uierc  may  be  in  religion,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  practical  religion.^ 

Art.  1 1  •  There  are  two  distinct  and  primary  genera  qf 
religion  an  well  an  of  animals,  progressive  and  non-progree- 
sive.  What  is  comnwnly  coiled  in  Christendom  "  revetted 
religion"  being  tfte  progreesive  religion,  all  the  reetare  un- 
progressive. 

[Ilcnce  Jewism  and  Christianity  hold  the  same  posi. 
tion  in  tlic  liet  of  religions  that  man  aud  woman  hold 
amongst  the  animals.  This  twefold  sexual  religion  is 
lite  only  one  which  lias  preserved  its  authority  in  all  ages, 
aud  kept  up  a  succession  of  revelations  aud  witneeses  in 
its  favour,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  possessed  an  expan. 
sive  character,  which  opened  like  a  hud  to  every  move- 
ment in  the  political,  metaphysical,  and  scientific  world. 


This  peculiarity  has  not  yet  deserted  it ;  it  contains  the 
germ  of  nu)re  exquisite,  more  liberal,  charitable,  and 
scientific  doctrine,  than  the  most  enlightened  liberalism 
has  ever  yet  promalgated.3 

Art.  IS.  Whilst  J  therefore,  we  maintain  that  alire^giont 
a)  e  from  God,  we  also  maintain  that  the  Jevci^  ard  Chris- 
tian religions  are  in  a  higher,  more  refined,  and  intellectual 
sense  than  others  the  revelutiou  of  God  ;  because  they  have 
more  of  the  progressirie  character  of  man,  and  are  therefore 
more  suitable  to  humanity  ;  and  because  thoff  have  been  pre- 
eminent over  all  other  religions,  in  being  'miepted  by  the 
most  scientific  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

[This  is  a  belter  argnment  for  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  ever  Christian  divine  invented. 
Mirades,  prophecies,  viaioos,  and  angds,  are  not  argu- 
nenta  as  long  as  reason  demonstrates  the  fact,  diat  de. 
oeption  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  plans  of  Providenos 
and  the  character  of  revelation.  Deception,  however,  it 
only  practised  upon  the  bigotted  and  illiberal  mind, 
which  applies  premises  to  itself  and  corses  to  its  op* 
ponents.] 

Art  13.  The  toUl  overArvwqfJmeiem  and  Christianity 
is,  therefore,  a  wild  expectation  ;  they  mre  incorporated  with 
humam  Mitarv  iteeW.  Their  msuon,  regeneration,  and  u%\i- 
versalieation,  is  the  only  raHomal  hope  of  civilized  Dociety. 

[And  thoe  could  not  be  a  better  hope,  for  no  better 
pMspoets  can  be  held  out  to  the  human  mind  than  these 
two  systems  present.  They  even  predict  their  own  re. 
frnerstion  and  purification  after  a  long  reign  of  hideous 
•base.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  evidently  resolved  to 
bring  them  through  the  Atmace;  dissenterism  to  spi- 
ritualize them  into  cant,  and  Infidelity  to  destroy  them 
entirely.  Both  parties  will  meet  with  the  disappoint, 
ment  which  they  deserve,  and  the  charch  will  be  purified.] 

Art.  14.  Ocd  it  the  eavkmr  of  all  men,  espeeially  of 
them  who  havefbUh  im  Qod,  and  faith  in  one  another.  He 
is  also  the  destroyer  efeil  men,  especiaOy  of  those  who  are 
separated  in  heart  and  affection  by  diseet^dmil  ftintlflae 
and  treacherous  prartiees.  The  swsceeeivt  r^bfmttkme  qf 
society  will gradtuitly  remove  the  latter,  and  finnlly  (he  just 
and  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  in  svial  communion. 
The  deetruetion  of  evU  dam  mi  imply  the  destruction 
of  the  person,  but  the  principle.  The  desti  action  of  tha 
wicked  in  heart  is  their  ealvatkm  te  jMrasn.  HeU  and 
heaven  are  both  within  tmd  atvemd  ue,  in  this  Ufis  and  th» 
next.  We  are  ^maye  b^^  Ike  tribunal  qfGod,  alwayf. 
reoriving  sentence,  and  never  will  be  subfeeted  to  any  other 
farm  of  trial  but  that  of  the  moral  and  phyeioal  laws  of  Ma- 
ture, which  are  "God"  and  hi^  "  Tribunal."  The  only 
vieibleGedie  Nature.  No  man  hath  seen  the  sj)irit  of  God, 
nor  can  tee  him.  Good  it  progreesive  ;  evil  is  retrogressive. 
Evil  is  the  mcUm  ;  Good  is  the  priest,  vAo  offers  it  in  Ver- 
nal sacrifice  to  God.  Thus  Evil  and  Good  are  Holland 
Heaven,  and  the  two  Messiahs—4he  firet,  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  eeeond,  the  Priest  for 
emr  after  the  order  of  Melchizeder. 

[Kaiih  in  Uod  and  faith  in  one  anotlier  make  up  the 
double  character  of  uoiverasl  and  individual  £ailfa,  uniting 
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the  whole  with  its  parts,  and  the  parts  to  each  other  in 
social  union.  By  faith  in  God  we  do  not  mean  faith  in 
any  particular  revelation  exclusive  of  another,  we  mean 
universal  faith  in  the  all-uniting  life  of  Nature,  the 
source  of  all  union.  When  we  say,  especially  them  who 
have  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  one  another,  we  merely 
allude  to  the  superior  moral  influence  of  such  a  state  of 
mind,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
There  can  be  no  happiness  for  the  species  till  both -those 
species  of  faith  are  in  full  operation.  They  are  the  true 
social  links  of  society,  and  may  with  great  propriety  be 
called  the  source  of  salvation.] 

Chap.  V. 

Art.  15.  All  the  above  propositions  may  be  included  in 
the  following : — There  is  one  Omniscient  Almighty  Power, 
the  author  of  all  things.  We  are  portions  of  his  nature, 
and  instruments  in  his  hand  to  fulfil  his  will,  which  will  is 
twofold,  leading  us  first  through  a  scene  of  error  and  divi- 
sion, and  landing  us  finally  in  a  progressive  state  of  funda- 
mental truth  and  social  fellowship.  In  the  first  era  he  acts 
as  a  devil,  and  in  the  second  as  an  impartial  arid  merciful 
God,  Both  the  individual  and  the  species  have  a  right  to 
indulge  in  this  hope,  to  accomplish  which  there  is  no  defect 
of  power  in  e.vistence. 

[This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  universalism.1 
WOMAN; 

OB    THE    FEMALE    PRINCIPLE    OF    NATURE. 

We  shall  comprise,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
principles  of  this  subject,  in  the  development  of  which 
we  have  met  with  such  obstructions  that  we  thought  it 
folly  to  proceed  according  to  our  own  inclinations.  We 
don't  complain  of  such  checks,  because  they  are  the  ope- 
rations of  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  which  are  still 
predominant  in  society,  for  useful  purposes. 

Nature  has  always  been  represented  as  a  female,  and 
God  as  a  male. 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  universal  analysis, 
which  represents  matter,  or  the  visible  world,  as  negative, 
or  female,  and  spirit,  or  power,  (the  invisible  world),  as 
positive,  or  male. 

According  to  the  analogy  of  natural  generation,  the 
male  precedes  the  female ;  and  thus,  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress, spiritualism  precedes  materialism. 

Materialism  is  the  feminine  principle  of  religious  pro- 
gress. 

Spiritualism  and  materialism  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  education  of  man.  Spiritualism  has  had  its 
Teign,  and  now  materialism  is  in  the  van. 

Materialism  is  the  mother  of  the  new  world ;  but  it  is 
not  the  new  world  itself:  we  must  not  confound  the 
womb  with  its  fruit. 

The  new  world  is  the  union  of  both,  the  offspring  of 
both,  which  unites  God  and  Nature  in  one.  This  has 
never  yet  been  done  by  any  system  of  religion. 

This  law  of  progress  from  male  to  female,  from  active 
to  passive,  from  generative  to  productive,  is  also  observed 
in  the  subordinate  and  sectarian  movements  of  human 
society  and  opinions. 

Thus,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  bridegroom, 
or  male,  is  represented  as  coming  at  the  beginning,  and 


the  bride,  or  female,  at  the  end  of  the  first  era  of  the 
church. 

Thus,  also,  the  Popish  church  was  evidently  a  spiritual 
government  or  polity,  founded  on  a  principle  of  spiritual 
supremacy.  The  Protestant  church  reversed  that  prin- 
ciple, and  adopted  a  material  or  magisterial  supremacy. 

Thus,  also,  mystical  religion,  or  priestcraft,  (we  don't 
mean  imposture)  was  the  first  great  movement  of  intel- 
lect. It  began  with  creating  imaginary  causes  for  natural 
phenomena,  most  probably  through  the  instrumentality 
of  dreams,  visions,  and  revelations,  as  well  as  the  common 
operations  of  reason  and  enthusiasm.  These  imaginary 
causes  were  spiritual  beings,  nor  did  it  connect  them  with 
the  chemical  agents,  with  which  the  phenomena  were 
connected.  Science  is  the  second  or  material  stage.  It 
overlooked  this  spiritual  agency,  and  devoted  itself  to  the 
study  of  matter  only.  Science  is  therefore  the  feminine 
or  productive  principle. 

We  observe  the  same  universal  law  of  harmony  and 
progress  in  other  departments  of  nature,  which  will  be 
gradually  brought  to  light  by  human  enquiry,  when  the 
general  principle  is  once  suggested  to  mankind.  It  is 
a  new  field  for  contemplation  for  men  of  research,  and 
those  who  wish  to  generalize  human  knowledge,  instead 
of  diffusing  it  in  disconnected  facts. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  religious  world  we  are  taught  by  analogy  to  look  for 
what  are  commonly  called  hallucinations  in  women, 
calhng  themselves  the  bride,  professing  to  be  called  of 
God,  to  give  birth  to  a  saviour  of  some  sort,  either  bodily 
or  spiritual.  These  are  not  impostors,  but  forerunners  of 
a  great  change  of  system,  which  Mother  Nature  is  about 
to  bring  forth,  for  she  is  the  only  and  the  universal 
mother  or  bride.  And  as  the  mother  and  infant  son  are 
always  united  by  association  of  ideas,  we  will  find  equal 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  male.  He  will  also,  in 
some  way  or  another,  feminize  the  Deity,  or  allude  to 
some  spiritual  mother.  In  the  material  or  philosophical 
world  we  will  also  find  woman  assuming  a  more  promi- 
nent position.  But  it  is  only  in  the  purely  moral  world 
that  she  will  ever  succeed;  neither  in  politics  nor  reli- 
gion will  she  ever  gain  any  ascendancy,  for  these  are  not 
her  department.  Moreover,  man  will  be  her  agent. 
Woman,  representing  the  material,  negative,  or  atomic 
department  of  Nature,  is  in  a  state  of  greater  division 
than  man  ;  she  cannot  act  collectively.  There  is  greater 
unity  in  the  male  department,  consequently,  greater 
power.  It  is  by  the  moral  influence  principally  (we 
don't  say  alone)  that  the  female  sex  will  rule;  that  influ- 
ence is  always  on  the  increase. 

We  have  also  reason  to  suppose  that  infidelity,  or  at 
least  religious  indifference,  will  continue  rapidly  to  in- 
crease. But  as  the  medium  principle  of  charity  is  the 
son,  or  the  new  spirit  of  humanity  about  to  be  brought 
forth  from  the  paternal  and  maternal  faith  and  infideUty 
of  the  old  world,  religious  indifference  or  indecison  is 
more  likely  now  to  develop  itself  than  determined  infide- 
lity. The  next  generation  will  very  probably  be  less  in- 
fidel and  atheistic  than  the  present,  and  much  less  illiberal 
and  uncharitable. 

The  Son  of  Man,  the  promised  Messiah,  is  the  spirit 
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of  universal  charitv  an'I  social  fellowship,  and  he  seems 
to  be  dawning  upon  the  gloom  of  the  western  world. 
Men  are  becoming  tired  of  extremes,  and  they  can  be 
reconciled  by  universab'sm  alone.  Most  probably,  at 
some  peculiar  crisis,  some  individual  like  a  second  Na- 
poleon, or  Jesus  Christ,  or  Mahomet,  will  arise  to  per- 
sonify this  principle,  and  give  it  a  political  existence. 
Before  this  can  be  done,  enthusiasm  must  be  roused  and 
directed  to  a  single  point.  This  will  be  his  task  ;  but  he 
would  require  more  extraordinary  powers  than  seem  to 
be  possessed  by  any  individual  at  present  known  to  the 
public.  Nature,  however,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  resources  ; 
what  she  has  done  in  times  past  she  can  do  in  times  to 
come.  THE  SHEPHERD. 

FAREWELL  TO  MY  READERS. 

Ach,  da  ich  irrte,  nttte  irh  vi«l  Gctpielco, 
Da  ich  dich  kenue,  Lin  icb  fast  allcia. — GoETHE. 
When  I  wat  immerged  in  error,  many  were  my  folluwertj  now 
that  I  know  thee  (the  truth)  alack,  I  siaad  almoat  alone! 

In  the  good  olden  times,  when  a  father  girded  his  loins 
and  took  up  his  ciooked  itaff,  to  set  out  for  a  long  jour, 
ney,  it  was  customary  for  the  wanderer  to  call  bis  wife, 
children,  indeed  the  whole  family,  to  receive  from  his 
lips  some  salutary  advice.  In  a  similar  way,  authors 
who  are  about  to  break  up  for  a  while  their  usual  con- 
versations with  the  public,  are  wont  to  take  farewell  of 
their  readers.  Thus  our  Shepherd  being  on  the  eve  of 
dismissing  his  flock,  I,  who,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  literary  appearance  have  been  one  of  his  most  faithful 
auxiliaries,  I  take  up  for  the  last  time  the  pen,  to  write 
down  a  few  thoughts,  which  may  be  useful  to  my 
friends. 

Science  begins  with  wonders,  splits  in  doubts,  dies  in 
unbelief,  and  is  born  again  in  faith. 

There  is  but  one  regeneration,  which  is  the  regenera. 
tion  to  universal  science  and  universal  love. 

The  science  of  regeneration  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
that  universal  medicine,  which  I  call  tellurism;  which 
embraces  both  matter  and  spirit,  church  and  state ;  that 
is,  the  science  of  the  two  opposite  principles,  their  rela- 
tions, oscillations,  and  final  concord. 

Nothing  of  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  can  be  de. 
stroyed;  it  must  be  transformed,  according  to  the  exter- 
nal laws  of  progress. 

As  men  cannot  stop  for  a  single  moment  the  movement 
of  the  stars,  they  cannot  stop  for  a  single  moment  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

No  one  can  be  equal  to  the  other,  each  must  strive  to 
be  equal  to  the  highest.  How  is  that  possible }  Each 
must  become  perfect  in  his  own  individuality. 

The  science  of  our  contemporaries  is  expanded,  but 
shallow.  Men  like  rather  to  look  at  the  eternal  change 
of  the  shapes  and  figures  which  appear  to  them  in  the 
kaleidoscope  of  nature.  One  fact,  one  figure,  follows 
rapidly  the  other;  and  they  write  down  these  figures, 
describe  them  minutely,  and  mean  to  have  got  possession 
of  the  science. 

Most  of  the  scientNic  books  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  novels  in  the  fashion  of  the  Great  Unknown.     The 


chairs,  cloth,  the  very  outlines  of  the  embroideries  of 
the  times  referred  to  are  conscientiously  described:  but 
where  is  the  true  character  of  men.''  My  principal  en- 
deavours have  been  to  illustrate  the  defects  of  science  in 
general,  by  the  science  of  medicine.  I  have  employed 
this  comparison  as  the  most  striking  and  popular. 

Every  one  can  judge  of  the  baneful  effects  of  dead 
materialism  and  empiricism,  by  examining  the  dejected 
state  of  this  science. 

I  opposed  to  the  general  cutting,  maiming,  blood- 
thirsty, evacuating,  irritating,  contrasiimidating,  allo- 
pathic, and  antipathic  systems  of  our  contemporaries, 
the  discoveries  of  Mesmer,  and  of  Hahnemann — tellurism 
and  homoropathy. 

Tellurism  embraces  all  the  theories  of  spiritualism  and 
roaterialiem.  It  is  not  an  universal  medicine,  but  a 
science  of  universal  principles. 

Homoeopathy,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cific individual  remedies.  It  teaches  to  cure  in  a  mUd, 
safe,  and  durable  manner,  by  choosing  in  each  case  that 
medicine  which  will  excite  an  affection  similar  to  that 
gainst  which  it  is  employed.  Magnetism,  whether 
human  or  mineral,  as  a  remetly,  is  used  by  the  homoeopa- 
thist  in  peculiar  cases,  in  the  same  way  as  milfoil,  crocus, 
and  the  like,  is  employed  in  others. 

These  two  sciences  will  develop  themselves  in  spite  of 
all  oppoaition  ;  in  spite  of  all  errors  committed  by  thoae 
who  profess  them,  in  spite  of  all  diflSculties. 

The  first  boat  that  was  Uunchetl  in  the  ocean  was 
most  probably  the  prey  of  the  alUdevouring  element; 
and  yet  by  this  first  attempt  the  world  was  enriched  with 
the  science  of  navigation.  And  even  now,  by  all  our 
superior  skill,  by  all  our  nautical  improvements,  safety- 
boats,  and  all  the  ingenious  inventions  of  our  mechanical 
age,  we  must  still  bewail  the  lo»  of  many  vessels. 

Should  tellurism  and  homeopathy  sometimes  frustrate 
our  skill  and  our  hopes,  beware  of  rejecting  these  great 
improvements.  Diaeuet  are  often  more  treacherous  than 
the  waves,  and  when  the  mortal  has  arrived  to  the  high, 
est  pitch  of  knowledge,  he  nmist  exclaim,  "  Quantum 
ett,  quod  ne^cimut" — How  much  we  do  not  know! 

Gentle  reader,  belliink  well  this  motto  before  thou 
judgest  rashly  upon  men  and  things.  If  thou  wishest 
for  more  information  upon  these  subjects,  apply  at 
109,  Park-street,  Camden-town. 

THE  ALPINE  PHILOSOPHER. 


EDUCATION.  At 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  M.  Rennger,  on  the  cele-' 
brated  institution  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzer- 
land, for  the  Education  of  poor  children.  Fellenberg 
hai  two  schools,  one  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.  To  the  former  are  sent  the  children  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  Europe.  They  are  both  conducted 
upon  the  agricultural  principles,  the  pupils  nearly  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 
"  The  punishments,  says  the  Report,  are  few  in  num. 
ber,  but  those  which  are  employed  are  effectual.  There  is 
no  reward,  except  the  satisfaction  and  applause  of  the 
master  ;  all  those  distinctions  which  mi^ht  flatter  their 
vanity,  and  give  birth  to  envy,  are  banished  from  the 
institution.  The  punishments  consist  in  short,  serious 
remonstrances,  made  without  witness,  or  only  in  presence 
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of  the  other  children  ;  the  exclusion  of  the  delinquent 
from  the  general  meal  follows,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  or,  lastly,  corporeal  chastisement ; 
hut  this  takes  place  only  in  extreme  cases. 

"  In  one  of  the  evening  conversations,  at  which  we 
always  took  care  to  be  present,  Vehrli,  after  giving  an 
interesting  lesson,  cautioned  one  of  the  children,  without 
however  mentioning  his  name,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
Ae  repetition  of  some  fault  he  bail  committed.  They 
all  became  serious  in  a  moment,  and  remained  silent ; 
every  one  wore  the  appearance  of  being  the  culprit.  In 
general,  when  conscious  of  any  fault,  they  voluntarily 
punish  themselves,  by  staying  away  from  table :  Vehrli 
then  has  tlieir  share,  somewhat  less  than  usual,  carried 
into  the  next  room.  Bodily  chastisement  has  been  but 
seldom  found  necessary ;  merely  with  the  youngest,  on 
liieir  first  coming  to  Hofwyl.  The  observations  which 
Vehrli  has  made  on  this  subject,  in  his  journal,  show  how 
thoroughly  he  has  studied  the  art  of  education.  He 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms  : — 

"  '  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  too  much  use  of  cor- 
poreal punishments  in  education ;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  when  well  chosen,  and  fairly  and  tem- 
perately employed,  they  can  but  prove  beneficial.  Among 
these  punishments,  which  in  some  places  are  so  various, 
the  ferula  appears  to  be  the  most  expedient,  and  I  find  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this,  especially  with  the 
younger  children.  With  respect  to  the  elderly  ones,  if 
a  fatherly  admonition  proves  insufficient,  in  preference 
to  blows  I  make  use  of  a  vigorous  remonsfrance,  tete-u- 
t^te,  or  subject  them  to  some  mortification  in  presence  of 
their  comrades, 

"  '  W^hen  I  propose  employing  bodily  chastisement,  it 
is  seldom  applied  immediately  after  the  fault  has  been 
committed,  but  suspended  till  the  child  nas  had  time  for 
reflection.  When  correction  is  administered  in  this 
manner,  the  effect  is  certain,  as  I  have  myself  expe- 
rienced ;  but  he  who  chastises  in  anger,  without  giving 
himself  time  for  reflection,  commits  a  great  error,  and, 
in  general  education,  acts  at  cross  purposes.  Of  this, 
experience  has  likewise  convinced  me,  in  such  a  case  we 
appear  to  our  children  a  harsh  and  cruel  master.  They 
are,  indeetl,  taught  to  avoid  some  faults,  but  it  is  the 
dread  of  correction  alone  by  which  they  are  restrained : 
it  is  neither  from  affection  to  their  master,  nor  from  the 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Almighty,  nor  from  the  desire  of 
their  own  happinss:  it  is  the  blow  only  which  they  bear 
in  mind.  And  what  then  has  been  gained  ?  Surely 
nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  since  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  children  are  diminished,  much  has  been  lost. 

"  '  With  my  elder  pupils  I  succeed  far  better,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  some  mortification,  and  by  teaching  them, 
from  example,  the  unhappy  consequences  which  their 
faults  will  bring  upon  them  for  the  future.  Children 
think  more  of  the  future  than  we  are  apt  to  believe  ;  and 
the  consideration  of  their  interest  in  riper  years  has  great 
weight  with  them.  They  understand,  by  the  care  taken 
to  i-ender  their  future  life  happy,  that  we  love  them,  and 
■wish  them  well ;  nor  do  they  see  this  with  indifference. 

Some  of  them  feel  very  sensibly  the  approbation 
and  the  ^  censure  which  is  awarded  in  the  course  of  our 
evenings'  conversation  to  the  idle  and  the  industrious. 
In  that  hour  of  calm  retirement,  when  my  children  are 
all  united  in  one  common  feeling,  it  in  a  great  pleasure  to 
them  to  hear  me  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  them,  that 
they  have  done  their  duty.  They  are  the  more  grieved 
when  I  reproach  them  for  any  ne.:<Iect ;  when  this  is  the 
case  with  either  of  them,  the  little  fellow  feels  very  pain- 
fttlly.that  he  is  the  only  one  who  goes  to  bed  without  ray 


shaking  him  by  the  hand,  to  wish  him  good  night.  But 
he  must  not,  the  next  morning,  be  treated  as  if  nothing 
had  passed,  and  escape  as  usual :  it  is  necessary  to  perse- 
vere during  two  or  three  days,  or  even  longer,  till  some 
amendment  has  taken  place.  This  is  the  best  mode  of 
correction.  To  appear,  almost  in  the  same  moment, 
angry  and  appeased,  is  to  give  rise  among  the  pupils  to 
an  indifference  for  all  the  advice  which  they  receive. 
Upon  this  point  I  was  at  first  deceived,  with  regard  to 
Yorg ;  when  I  found  fault,  or  remonstrated  with  him, 
it  seemed  to  produce  a  great  effect  at  the  time,  but  a  few 
hours  afterwards  the  thing  was  forgotten,  and  he  com- 
mitted the  very  same  fault,  as  if  I  had  never  corrected 
him.' 

"  The  consequences,  it  is  observed  in  the  Report,  of 
this  plan  of  education  and  instruction  are  such,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
schools,  an  assembly  of  three-and. twenty  children  where 
there  is  so  much  decency  in  word  and  action,  such  order 
and  obedience,  and  such  mutual  affection  and  kindness ; 
and  certainly,  among  the  many  interesting  circumstances 
in  the  school,  this  is  the  most  gratifying. 

"  The  constant  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  even  when 
busiest  at  work,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  commissioners 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  judging.  '  We  can  tell  by 
their  countenances,'  say  they,  '  that  they  are  happy,  and 
this  problem  which  Vehrli  proposed  to  himself  had  been 
solved,  like  many  others,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. One  of  the  scholars  once  asked  his  companions 
whether  they  did  not  find  that  the  hours  passed  much 
quicker  at  Hofwyl  than  they  did  elsewhere ;  that,  for 
his  part,  they  appeared  to  be  but  half  hours.' 

"  When  we  consider  that  these  three-and-twenty  chil- 
dren were  born  in  the  most  abject  condition  ;  that  they 
had  suffered  for  many  years  its  wretched  effects,  moral  I 
and  physical,  and  see  them,  in  the  course  of  a  short  pe-  | 
riod,  as  it  were  transformed  into  new  creatures,  prepared 
to  fill  a  useful  and  honourable  station  in  society,  it  is 
naturally  asked,  what  can  be  the  principal  cause  of  so 
wonderful  a  metamorphosis .''  It  is,  without  doubt,  to  be 
attributed  to  an  entire  change  of  situation  ;  at  Hofwyl, 
not  only  are  the  children  secured  from  bad  example  and 
other  temptations  to  vice,  but  they  have  models  of  all  « 
that  is  good,  honest,  and  virtuous,  constantly  before  their  ij 
eyes.  The  hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  there  assem-  * 
bled,  present  tlie  picture  of  a  well-regulated  community, 
every  member  of  which,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  its 
founder^  labours  without  intermission  in  the  post  assigned 
him  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed. 
Wherever  these  poor  children  turn  their  eyes,  they  be- 
hold the  image  of  order  and  useful  industry.  "The  kind- 
ness and  friendship  with  which  they  feel  themselves 
treated  raises  them  in  their  own  esteem,  and  produces 
the  most  salutary  influence  on  their  character.  Gratitude 
for  all  that  is  done  in  their  favour  excites  them  to  de-. 
serve  it;  but,  above  all,  the  constant  presence  and  exem- 
plary conduct  of  their  master  is  a  most  powerful 
stimulus. 

"  Let  parents,  therefore,  with  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  education,  assure  themselves  that  pre- 
cepts are  of  little  avail  without  the  assistance  of  example. 
The  child  who  is  subjected  to  privations,  or  obliged  to 
undergo  painful  labour,  may  submit  to  force,  but  he  will 
throw  off  his  shackles  the  moment  he  is  undeterred  by 
the  dread  of  punishment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  those  to 
whom  he  looks  up,  live  themselves  agreeably  to  the  same 
rules  of  conduct  which  they  lay  down,  he  perceives  that 
what  is  exacted  of  him  tends  io  his  own  advantage;  he 
yields  therefore  to  reason,  and  gladly  follows  the  path 
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traced  out  for  him.  The  influence  which  Vehrli  pos" 
8esse3  over  his  pupils  is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  his  putting  himself  entirely  on  the  same  level  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  their  manner  of  life.  His  food 
snd  his  clothing  are  the  same,  he  bears  a  part  in  all  their 
labours,  and  enjoys  no  pleasures  but  what  they  share. 
How  should  they  do  otherwise  than  form  themselves  on 
the  model  of  him  for  whom  they  entertain  both  esteem 
and  affection. 

**  The  journal  of  Vehrli  also  shows  the  influence  of  opi- 
nion on  this  little  community,  which  indeed  maintains  a 
kind  of  moral  discipline  among  the  children.  He  relates, 
that  while  they  were  at  play,  at  a  time  they  were  talking 
and  laughing  witn  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  one  of  the 
scholars  lately  admitted  made  use  of  an  oatli ;  there  was 
instantly  a  profound  silence  throughout  the  little  troop  ; 
the  boy,  astonished,  looked  round  to  discover  what  had 
happened,  when  Vehrli  explained  its  meaning;  and  the 
lesson  proved  so  effectual  that  it  wa«  never  necessary  to 
repeat  it. 

"  From  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  institution, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  pupils  were 
•elected,  on  account  of  their  talents  or  understanding,  or 
taken  from  families  distinguished  for  moral  worth,  fcven 
on  this  supposition  the  result  obtained  by  M.  de  Fellen  - 
berg  is  most  satifactory  ;  but  we  should  then  have  no 
right  to  infer  that,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  snch 
establishments,  the  same  phenomena  might  every  where 
be  produced.  Far,  however,  from  any  selection  having 
been  made,  the  fact  is,  that  the  assemblage  of  these  thrve^ 
ami- twenty  children  was  formefl  entirely  by  chance ; 
that  several  were  received  withovt  any  recommendation, 
either  from  the  village  pastur  or  from  the  poUce-officers 
belonging  to  the  district ;  that  they  came  from  all  the 
different  Swiss  Cantons,  and  that  two  only,  thoroughly 
reprobate,  have  been  cxpelle<l." 

PROSTITUTION. 

Tub  following  is  an  extract  from  Colqnhoun  on  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  ut- 
most importance ;  one  with  which  the  health,  and  the 
morals,  and  the  intellect  of  the  species  is  intimately  con- 
cerned. An  incalculable  amount  of  mischief  is  done  to 
humanity  b^  the  abuses  of  this  department  of  love. 
Di!<eases  of  infinite  variety  and  stilitilty  are  generated, 
which  defy  the  utmost  skill  of  the  medicinal  art  to  eradi- 
cate. These  diseases  affect  the  whole  vital  and  intellec 
tual  8yst«;m,  and  communicate  tlieir  virus  to  theofiapring 
of  the  affected,  so  that  men  of  prudence  and  temperance 
experience  in  their  own  guiltless  aatures  the  fatal  effects 
of  diseases  contracted  by  the  indiscretion  and  vicious 
habits  of  their  progenitors.  Nervous  weaknesses,  scro- 
phulous  sores,  feverish  constitutions,  and  the  innume- 
rable varieties  of  diseased  sensibility,  frequently  originate 
in  the  fatal  excesses  of  mercenary  love.  Yet  our  legis- 
lature pays  no  attention  to  this  important  subject,  with 
which  the  happiness  of  the  nation  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected; and  what  is  wors;,  the  moral  (rather  immoral) 
prejudices  of  the  public  pievent  them  from  applying  the 
only  palliative  which  the  present  system  admits  of,  that 
of  a  licensing  and  inspecting  .system.  There  is  no  cure 
far  the  evil  in  this  old  world.  If  ever  it  be  f.nally  re- 
moved, it  must  be  by  some  species  of  community  whieh 
will  entirely  change  the  moral  aspect  of  society: — 

In  point  of  extent  it  certainly  exceeds  credibility :  but 
although  there  are  many  exceptions,  the  great  mass 
(whatever  their  exterior  may  be)  are  mostly  composed  of 


women  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  menial  servitude,  and 
of  whom  not  a  few,  from  the  love  of  idleness  and  dress, 
with  (in  this  case)  the  misfortune  of  good  looks,  have 
partly  from  inclination,  not  seldom  from  previous  seduc- 
tion and  loss  of  character,  resorted  to  prostitution  as  a 
livelihood. 

They  are  still,  however,  objects  of  compassion,  although 
under  the  circumstances  incident  to  their  situation  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  experience  those  poignant  feelings 
of  distress  which  are  peculiar  to  women  who  have  moTed 
in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who  have  been  better  educated. 

The  whole  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

1.  Of  the  class  of  well-educated  women  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  the  number  does  not  exceed         2,000 

2.  Of  the   class  composetl  of  persons  above  the 

rank  of  menial  servants,  perhaps  -         _        3,000 

3.  Of  the  class  who  may  have  been  employed 
as  menial  servants,  or  setluced  in  very  early 
life,  it  is  conjectured,  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
including  Wnpping,  and  the  strtcts  adjoining 
the  river,  there  may  not  be  less,  who  live 
wholly  by  prostitution,  than         -         _         _     20,000 


4.  Of  those  in  difierent  ranks  in  society,  who 
live  partly  by  prostitution,  including  the 
multitudes  of  low  females,  who  cohabit  with 
labourers  and  others  without  matrimtujy, 
there  may  be  in  all,  in  the  metropolis,  about 

Total 


25,000 


25,000 
50,000 


[This  is  a  calculation  for  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  number  is  now  considerably  greater,  being 
e8timatc<l  by  many  at  seventy  or  eighty  thousand.l 

When  a  general  survey  is  taken  of  me  metropolis ;  the 
great  numbers  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
Fife  who  live  nnmarrietl  ;  the  multitudes  of  young  men 
yearly  arriving  at  the  ape  of  puberty  ;  the  strangers  who 
resort  to  the  metropolis  ;  the  reaman  and  nautical  la- 
bourers employetl  in  the  trade  of  the  river  Thames,  who 
amount  at  least  to  iO,000 ;  and  the  profligate  state  of 
society  in  vulgar  life,  the  intelligent  mind  will  soon  be 
reconcileil  to  t!ie  statement,  which  at  first  view  wonld 
seem  to  excite  doubts,  and  reqaire  investigation. 

But  whether  the  numbers  of  these  truly  onfortanate 
women  are  a  few  thousands  less  or  more  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  the  present  discussion,  since  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  evil  Is  of  a  m^ignitude  that  is  excessive, 
and  imperiously  calls  for  a  reme«ly.  Not  crrf.ninly  a 
remedy  against  the  possibility  of  female  prostitution,  for 
it  has  already  been  stateil  that  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
must  be  tudurcd  in  large  societies.  All  that  cin  be 
attempted  is,  to  divest  it  of  the  faculty  of  extending 
its  noxious  influence  beyond  certain  bounds,  and  restrain 
those  exce'ses  and  indecencies  which  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  so  extremely  noxious  to  society,  and  un- 
avoidably productive  of  depravity  and  crimes. 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  he  treads  on  tender 
ground,  when  in  suggesting  any  measure,  however  salu- 
tary it  may  be  in  lessening  the  calendars  of  delinquency, 
it  shall  have  the  appearance  of  giving  a  poHIc  sanction  to 
female  prostitution. 

Under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices  long  rooted 
in  the  human  mind,  it  may  be  in  vain  to  plead  *'  plus 
apud  me  ratio  valebit  quam  vulgi  opinio."  (Reason  has 
more  influence  with  me  than  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar.) 

If,  however,  die  political  maxim  be  true,  "Qui  non 
vetat  peccare,  cum  possit,  jubet,"  (he  who  does  not  pre 
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vent  crime  when  he  can,  commits  it),  it  certainly  follows, 
that  by  suffering  an  evil  to  continue,  when  we  have  it  in 
our  power,  in  a  great  measure,  to  lessen  or  prevent  it,  we 
do  violence  to  reason,  and  to  humanity.  That  a  prudent 
and  discreet  regulation  of  prostitutes,  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis, would  operate  powerfully,  not  only  in  gradually 
diminishing  their  numbers,  but  also  in  securing  public 
morals  against  the  insults  to  which  they  are  exposed,  both 
in  the  open  streets  and  at  places  of  public  entertainment, 
cannot  be  denied. 

That  young  men  in  pursuit  of  their  lawful  business  in 
the  streets  of  this  metropolis  would  be  secured  against 
that  ruin  and  infamy,  which  temptations  thus  calculated 
to  inflame  the  passions  have  brought  upon  many,  who 
might  otherwise  have  passed  through  life  as  useful  and 
respectable  members  of  society,  is  equally  true.  While 
frauds,  peculations,  and  robbery,  often  perpetrated  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  those  unhappy  women,  with 
■whom  connections  have  been  at  first  formed  in  the  public 
street,  (and  in  which  they  themselves  are  not  seldom  the 
chief  instruments),  would  be  prevented. 

Were  such  proper  regulations  once  adopted,  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  modest  and 
unoffending  citizens,  who  cannot  afford  to  travel  in  car- 
riages, would  no  longer  be  insulted  by  gross  and  polluted 
language,  and  great  indecency  of  behaviour,  while  walk- 
ing the  streets.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  force 
of  evil  example,  in  unavoidably  witnessing  such  scenes, 
may  have  debauched  many  females  who  might  otherwise 
have  lived  a  virtuous  and  useful  life. 
n  Whatever  consequences  might  be  derived  from  a  total 
removal  of  prostitutes  (if  such  a  measure  could  be  con- 
ceived practicable)  with  respect  to  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters who  compose  the  decent  and  respectable  families  in' the 
metropolis,  this  apprehension  is  allayed  by  the  proposed 
measure.  While  virtue  is  secured  against  seduction,  the 
misery  of  these  unhappy  females  also  will  be  lessened. 
Their  numbers  will  be  decreased,  and  a  check  will  be 
giveUj  not  only  to  female  seduction,  by  the  force  of  evil 
example,  but  to  the  extreme  degree  of  depravity,  which 
arises  from  the  unbounded  latitude  which  is  at  present 
permitted  to  take  place,  from  the  unavailing  application 
of  the  laws  made  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  evil. 
If  it  were  either  politic  or  humane  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  the  state  of  society  where  such  members  are  con- 
gregated together  render  it  impossible. 

Although  by  the  arrangement  proposed,  a  kind  of 
sanction  would,  in  appearance,  be  given  to  the  existence 
of  prostitution,  no  ground  of  alarm  ought  to  be  excited, 
if  it  shall  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  lessen  the  mass  of  tur- 
pitude which  exists;  that  it  is  to  produce  a  solid  and 
substantial  good  to  the  community,  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

What  therefore  can  rationally  be  opposed  to  such  an 
arrangement?  Not  surely  religion,  for  it  will  tend  to 
advance  it:  not  morality,  for  the  effect  of  the  measure 
"will  increase  and  promote  it;  not  that  it  will  sanction  and 
encourage  what  will  prove  offensive  and  noxious  in  so- 
ciety, since  all  that  is  noxious  and  offensive  is  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  be  removed. — Where  then  lies  tfie  objec- 
tion?— In  vulgar  prejudice  only. — By  those  of  inferior 
education,  whose  peculiar  habits  and  pursuits  have  gene- 
rated strong  prejudices,  this  excuse  may  be  pleaded; 
but  by  the  intelligent  and  weU-inforraed  it  will  be  viewed 
through  a  more  correct  medium. 

Ingenuous  minds  are  ever  open  to  conviction,  and  it  is 
the  true  characteristic  of  virtuous  minds,  where  they  can- 
not overcome  or  destroy,  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the 
evils  of  human  life. 


To  the  numerous  unhappy  females  in  the  metropolis 
who  live  by  prostitution,  this  observation  peculiarly  ap- 
plies. The  evil  is  such  as  must  be  endured  to  a  certain 
extent — because  by  no  human  power  can  it  be  overcome; 
but  it  can  certainly  be  very  much  diminished — perhaps 
only  in  one  way — namely,  by  prescribing  rules — "  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  larther" — the  rules  of  decorum 
shall  be  strictly  preserved  in  the  streets  and  in  public 
places.  In  such  situations  women  of  the  town  shall  no 
longer  become  instruments  of  seduction  and  debauchery. 

It  may  be  asked,  will  not  all  this  promote  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality? — admittel;  but  could  not  this  be 
done  without  giving  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to 
pursuits  of  infamy  ?  The  answer  is  obvious; — the  legis- 
lature has  done  every  thing  already  short  of  this,  to 
effect  the  object;  but  instead  of  promoting  good,  the  evil 
has  increased ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  daily 
increasing. — Instead  of  the  walks  of  prostitutes  being 
confined  as  formerly,  to  one  or  two  leading  streets  in 
Westminster,  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  metropolis — even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  London ;  where  the  dangers  arising  from  seduction 
are  the  greatest,  they  abound  the  most  of  all  of  late  years. 

In  adopting  the  proposed  measure,  the  example  of 
Holland  may  be  quotecl,  where,  under  its  former  Go- 
vernment, the'r<u)rals  of  the  people  in  general  were  sup- 
posed the  purest  of  any  in  Europe,  while  the  police  sys- 
tem was  considered  as  among  the  best.  Italy  has  also 
long  shown  an  example,  where  prostitutes  were  actually 
1  censed,  with  a  view  to  secure  chastity  against  the  in- 
roads of  violence,  and  to  prevent  the  public  eye  from  be- 
ing insulted  by  scenes  of  lewdness  and  indecorum. 

Female  chastity,  which  is  liighly  regarded  by  the  na- 
tives of  India,  is  preserved  by  rearing  up  a  certain  class 
of  females,  who  are  under  the  conduct  of  discreet  ma- 
trons, in  every  town  and  village ;  and  with  whom,  under 
certain  circumstances,  an  indiscriminate  intercourse  is 
permitted — a  measure  of  poUtical  necessity.  Their 
morals,  however,  in  other  respects,  are  strictly  guarded, 
and  their  rainds  are  not  susceptible  of  that  degree  of  de- 
pravity which  prevails  in  Europe.  They  are  taught  the 
accomplishments  of  singing  and  dancing,,  they  exhibit 
at  public  entertaiuments,  and  are  even  called  upon  to 
assist  at  religious  ceremonies. 

The  unrestrained  latitude  which  is  permitted  to  unfor 
tunate  females  in  this  metropolis,  is  certainly  an  inlet  to 
many  crimes.  ^____^.^__ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ^7" 

We  have  received  the  second  parcel  from  Mr,  Philip 
Wood,  but  must  decline  entering  into  the  Astrological 
controversy  for  a  very  good  reason.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion  of  the  subject.  We  believe  there 
is  in  nature  such  a  correspondence  between  individual  and 
and  universal  phenomena,  as  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
astrological  science,  but  we  consider  astrology  of  no  use 
in  the  ways  of  life.  Its  only  use  is  to  show  the  universal 
harmony  of  Nature's  mechanism.  It  is  a  purely  reli- 
gious science,  but  it  is  sadly  abused  by  the  superstitious 
follies  and  opinions  of  its  professors,  who  in  general  are 
men  so  exclusively  attached  to  it  as  to  make  themselves 
look  like  impostors  to  the  world,  from  their  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  certainty  of  their  calculations. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  iiow  take  leave  of  our  little  flock,  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  that  we  have  not  done  so  because  of 
their  desertion ;  and  if  we  cannot  say  from  personal 
knowledge  what  effect  we  hare  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  who  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  correspon- 
dence, we  have  had,  that  we  have  suggested  new  views 
of  Nature  to  many,  and  destroyed  some  illiberal  and  ex- 
clusive feelings.  If  so,  we  have  pave<l  the  way  for  future 
improvements.  Nature  is  always  slow  in  her  operations ; 
her  first  movements  are  invisible  to  us.  It  is  only  when 
the  organization  is  completed,  that  we  know  she  has  been 
engaged  in  an  intellecul  work.  Nor  is  it  one  individual 
alone  that  she  employs,  but  thousands  conspire  to  bring 
into  being  the  most  insignificant  results. 

And  if,  with  all  our  good  will,  and  desire  of  benefitting 
our  fellow-creatures,  we  have  failed  to  produce  any 
practical  good,  we  do  not  consider  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  behind  any  other  of  the  instructors  of  the  people.  Of 
this  we  are  very  certain,  that  our  doctrine,  though  not 
nominally  practical,  is  of  a  practical  tendency  ;  so  much 
so,  that  every  attempt  at  practical  measures  without  it 
will  prove  a  miserable  failure. 

Practical  measures  are  merely  an  ignis/atum,  without 
a  spiritual  basis  of  universal  principles.  The  public  can 
oiily  be  convinced  of  this  by  experience.  In  the  opinion 
of  our  radical  philosophers,  the  great  evil  of  which  we 
have  to  complain  is  burdensome  taxation.  Yet  forty 
milhons  of  taxes  have  been  taken  away  since  the  peace, 
a!ul  still  the  complaints  of  the  public  are  yearly  increas- 
Ing.  Take  away  another  half  of  the  burden,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  Not  popular  contentment, 
certainly.  Something  more  is  wanting  than  merely  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  or  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
The  people  are  their  own  enemies,  and  would  devour  one 
another,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  ux-gatherer. 

But  the  people  have  long  expected  relief  from  such 
measures,  and  still  labour  under  the  delusion.  This 
delusion,  and  the  agitation  it  creates,  hasten  on  measures 
of  retrenchment  and  reform,  which  serve  as  stepping. 
>.toncB  to  a  general  re-organization,  but  no  perceptible 
benefit  is  at  present  derived  from  them.  The  disappoint- 
ment is  felt  by  many,  and  ere  long  the  people  must  be 
convinced  that  this  clipping  and  paring  Fystem  of  reform 
is  merely  an  imposition  on  their  credulity  ;  that  both  they 
and  their  leaders  are  deceived  by  fanciful  and  extrava- 
gant theories.  These  sham  reforms  are  merely  lessons 
of  disappointment,  to  lead  us  to  a  more  substantial  ba^is 


of  truth  and  prosperity.  But  they  are  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  public  mind — concessions  on  the  part  of  otxr 
rulers  to  public  clamour.  The  people  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  a  universal  basis  of  reform  is  not  laid,  for 
they  themselves  alone  must  lay  the  foundation.  And 
how  can  they  do  so,  as  long  as  themselves  and  their  fa- 
vourite instructors  are  so  individualized  in  mind,  and  led 
away  by  the  spirit  of  bit  by  bit  reformation.  The  country 
never  can  obuin  more  than  a  contemptibly  small  modi, 
cum  of  relief,  till  the  public  mind  is  directed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  universal  first  principle  of  religion  and 
government.  There  lies  the  source  of  the  evil  and  the 
good. 

Nothing  but  politics,  now  a-days,  can  absorb  the  pub- 
lic attention !  a  very  good  subject,  if  rightly  considered, 
for  politics  is  public  morality,  as  religion  is  private  mo- 
rality.  Politics  in  this  sense  is  the  most  universal  of  tlie 
two.  But  the  people  greatly  deceive  themselves  if  they 
imagine  that  they  are  studying  politics  at  all,  when  read, 
ing  dissertations  and  leading  articles  upon  corn  laws, 
paper  currency,  tithes,  and  other  popular  subjects.  They 
are  under  as  mystical  a  hallucination  as  the  Reformers 
or  Puritans  of  old,  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  For  of 
two  opinions  of  eternal  and  necessary  absurdity  they  are 
endeavouring  to  discover  which  is  the  right.  Do  they 
imagine  they  can  by  local  applications  cure  a  constitution 
which  is  universally  diseased,  when  the  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint— from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  all  is  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores  ?  Do  they  imagine  they  can  ever 
do  universal  good  by  partial  means?  They  will  find 
that  when  the  sore  is  healed  in  one  »pot  it  will  burst  out 
in  another. 

We  have  directed  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  univer- 
sal subjects,  because  we  believe  that  with  these  alone  can 
profitable  reformation  begin,  and  the  very  first  and  most 
important  of  all  thes«  is  tlie  twofold  character  of  univer- 
sal nature,  the  application  of  which  to  religion  and  poli- 
tics will  prove  a  healing  balm  whenever  the  attempt  is 
made.  This  is  not  only  a  universal  principle,  but  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  useful  knowledge,  and  yet 
it  is  at  this  day  a  universal  secret!  On  this  account  men 
are  bigots  in  rehgion,  and  furious  and  illiberal  partizans 
in  politics. 

If  we  have  not  removed  the  mystery  of  this  omnipre. 
sent  subject,  it  is  not  because  it  is  not  true,  but  because 
it  is  infinite,  and  unsearchable.  Mystery  is  the  intellec- 
tual atmosphere  of  man ;  he  must  breathe  it  for  ever. 
But  the  universal  truth  and  the  particular  fact  are  two 
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rery  different  things.  A  man  may  knowjthat  an  oyster  is 
a  liTing  creature  without  knofwing  wbeAerit  has  eyes  or 
ears.  The  general  truth  is  first  discovered  before  he 
even  thinks  of  looking  for  eyes.  It  is  by  an  examination 
of  some  particular  facts  that  general  truths  are  perceived, 
but  an  infinity  of  detail  is  left  in  arrear  which  will  occupy 
the  ingenuity  and  research  of  mankind  for  ever.  Thus 
universal  truth  holds  a  middle  position  between  a  know- 
ledge of  particular  facts  thus  :— Facts— truth— facts— 
that  is,  you  may  discover  a  general  truth  by  a  few  facts, 
but  still  there  are  innumerable  facts  in  reserve  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  We  have  showed  you  a  universal 
truth  from  facts,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  disclose  the 
infinite  secrets  of  Nature. 

Once  again  we  say,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  aD 
ihe  contents  of  The  Shepherd,  our  own  artides  excepted. 
There  are  many  things  in  it  to  which  we  never  would 
subscribe  our  own  name.  Of  the  "  Alpine  Philosopher's" 
doctrine  we  can  say,  in  geno-al  terms,  that  its  bipolar 
•haracter  entirely  agrees  with  our  own.  The  details  of 
which  he  speaks  belong  to  that  series  of  facts  which  suc- 
ceed the  discovery  of  a  universal  truth.  These  are  at 
present,  mb  judice,  at  the  bar  of  our  own  judgment. 

We  shall  not  thank  our  readers,  as  some  editors  do; 
for  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  them,  nor  Aey  to  us. 
We  have  all  followed  the  impulse  of  our  own  minds. 
We  have  conducted  The  Shepherd  for  one  year,  without 
a  farthing  of  remuneration ;  they  have  paid  one  penny 
a-week  for  our  labour.  If  they  do  not  complain,  we  do 
not ;  and  if  we  do  not,  they  have  no  cause  to  murmur. 

We  hope  it  shall  not  be  long  before  we  meet  our 
readers  again  in  a  character  similar  to  that  which  we 
hare  stistained  in  the  Shepherd ;  but  as  we  cannot  pre. 
diet  individualities,  we  will  not  make  the  promise.  We 
ghall  do  the  work  that  the  universal  spirit  has  designed 
for  us,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  do  more.  We  have  so 
much  faith  in  his  wisdom  and  ultimate  mercy,  that  we 
willingly  consign  ourselves  to  his  providence.  There  is 
a  pleasure  in  dependence  which  none  but  dependents 
know.  In  life  we  shall  cherish  it,  because  it  is  consoling ; 
and  at  last  we  shall  die,  not  without  fear  and  without 
hope,  a  double  negative,  but  with  hope  and  without  fear, 
the  positive  and  negative,  in  comfortable  luiion.  This  is 
our  philosophy.  We  begrudge  not  the  sectarian  believer 
or  infidel  his  horrific  notions  of  God  and  of  Nature. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

With  regard  to  the  summary  in  our  last  number,  we 
made  it  as  short  and  general  as  possible.  The  detail,  so 
far  as  we  have  discussed  it  in  the  Shepherd,  may  easily 
be  discovered  by  consulting  the  index.  The  corapend 
contains  merely  the  first  principles,  the  parent  stocks, 
from  which  all  the  other  principles  necessarily  arise. 
Indeed  they  almost  all  take  their  origin  from  the  bipolar 
principle,  which  is  the  most  universal  and  important  of 
all  physical  and  metaphysical  truths;  and  forms  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd. 

We  have  not  given  a  list  of  errata,  because  any  errors 
which  the  work  contains  are  such  as  the  intelligent  reader 
can  easily  rectify.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  typo- 


gra^lucal  aad  other  blunders  in  a  weddy  publication,  to 
Kiiidi  the  parties  conducting  it  are  not  exclusively  de- 
voted. In  page  T3,  practical  is  substituted  by  mistake 
iox poetical,  which  is  rather  an  awkward  blunder;  in 21 7, 
continued  is  put  for  contrived,  and  in  290,  degradation  is 
put  for  depredation;  other  errors  are  noted  at  the  end  of 
several  numbers. 

Complete  copies  of  the  Shepherd  may  be  procured  by 
applying  to  our  publisher,  or  his  agents  in  town  or 
country. 

Correspondents  who  want  their  papers  returned  may 
have  them  by  application.  Several  which  we  have  been 
requested  to  keep  till  called  for  have  been  lying  for  weeks 
and  months.  If  the  moths  should  eat  them  up,  where  is 
the  philosophy  in^ch  is  able  to  replace  the  dislocated 
atoms .'' 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  SHEPHERD, 

To  quell  the  rancour  of  conflicting  sects, 
Expose  their  mutual  errors  and  defects  ; 
Support  tlie  truth,  while  justice  holds  the  scales, 
Tho  folly  raUs,  and  bigotry  bewaUs: 
To  chase  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  heal 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  fanatic  steel : 
To  raise  the  lowly,  and  to  curb  the  proud, 
And  show  that  hope  attends  beyond  the  shroud; 
To  cuU  a  gem  from  each  and  every  creed, 
Where  reason  guides,  or  slavish  passions  lead ; 
To  gather  in  one  universal  fold. 
The  meek  enquirer,  and  the  zealot  bold. 
Has  been  thy  aim,  dear  Shepherd!  Hast  thou  sped? 
If  so,  then  glory  shall  adorn  thy  head ! 
But  is  thy  labour  done — thy  task  complete.'' 
Hope  mournful  sighs;  experience  says,  not  yet! 
Deep  in  the  heart  that  sad  conviction  Ues, 
And  doubts  and  fears  alternately  arise: 
Sectarian  malice,  round  each  heart  entwined, 
Subdues,  relaxes,  and  inflames  the  mind  ; 
By  party  governed,  each  to  all  opposed. 
Impatient,  ^vroth,  too  easily  aroused : 
One  dogma  shaken,  straight  the  phalanx  wheels. 
Fierce  as  a  mastifl*  fixing  on  your  heels. 
Their  craven  souls  refuse  to  take  the  field- 
Too  mean  to  fight,  or  honourably  yield. 
Proceed,  dear  Shepherd,  with  a  pastor's  care ; 
Vituperation  lays  the  dastard  bare. 
Reveals  the  sophist,  treachery  unmasks. 
That  while  it  bullies  for  protection  asks. 
Unheeded,  let  them  "  howl  their  idle  wrath," 
Truth  be  thy  crook,  and  honesty  thy  path ! 
To  leave  us  now,  without  a  Shepherdess, 
Against  thy  own  religion  would  transgress ; 
And  ere  we  bid  adieu  !  we  hope  to  see 
Another  proof  of  "  bipolarity  ! 
And  like  the  fabled  lovers,  closely  tied. 
Thy  spirit  wedded  to  its  proper  bride. 
May  tne  gods  make  thee,  pitying  thy  plight. 
An  intellectual  hermaphrodite ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Is  preseiiting  a  Second  Volume  of  the  Shephed  to  the  public, 
after  an  interval  of  sixteen  months,  we  murt  mfonn  our  readers 
that  the  fir»t  was  brought  forth  under  very  unfavourable  cuxum- 
•tances,  chiefl/  bad  health.  These  created  a  pasMvitjr  of  mind 
which  made  ua  less  circumspect,  discreet,  and  indurtnous,  in 
respect  to  the  contents,  than  we  hope  to  prove  in  the  present 

volume.  .         ,      ••!___ 

We  mean  to  proceed  upon  the  same  universal  principle*  M 
before.  The  analysis  of  religious  opinions  will  be  our  chief  em- 
ployment; but  wo  shall  accompany  this  sacred  pursuit  with 
such  a  variety  of  important  and  authentic  informaUon,  upon 
subjects  not  generally  known,  as  to  make  the  Shepherd*  pnb- 
licHtion  Mui  yeturi;  peculiarly  onKinal.  Havmg,  therefore,  no 
rivaK  we  need  not  introduce  our  little  work  by  any  censono-.s 
anima<l  versions  upon  the  productions  of  other  men,  for  we  have 
need  of  all  those  productions  to  aid  us  in  the  tonccpUon  of  a 
universal  faith.  .  , 

There  shall  be  nothing  of  a  perwnal  nature  in  the  work, 
nothing  that  has  a  tendency  to  give  publicity  to  the  name  of 
any  individual,  or  commend  him  to  public  patronage.  Oitf 
principal  object  will  be  the  correction  of  the  errors,  abuses,  and 
illiberal  prejudices,  which  belong  to  the  three  great  dassea  of 
ThioloKians  Deists,  and  Atheists— the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and 
tho  Do^tn.ctives  of  lU-ligion.  We  shall  set  our  facea  agwn* 
all  these,  u|>on  the  principles  of  Pantheism,  adopted  by  the 
wise  and  the  good,  in  all  ages,  but  hitherto  rejected  by  mtUixxm 
and  fanatics.  '  ,     , 

In  doing  so,  we  take  no  man,  no  book,  as  our  standard,  «B- 
rept  the  Old  and  New  TestamenU  of  Nature  and  Provideoc* 
The  first  treats  of  Divine  wisilom  as  revealed  in  Space,  the  other 
in  Time.  The  first  includes  all  the  demonstniblc  and  experi- 
mental sciences  ;  the  second  devotes  itself  to  the  subordinate 
hut  most  vital  consideration  of  the  history  of  human  nature  and 
of  social  experience.  .       ■  »  u t 

In  these  two  liooks  are  contained  a  perfect  and  an  immutable 
revelation  of  Divinity,  of  which  the  two  Jewish  books  are  only 
the  types  and  shallows.  The  types  and  shadows  we  do  not  de- 
spisei  but  we  treat  them  as  types  which  must  finally  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  Great  Original— the  Everlasting  Gospel. 

UNIVERSALI8M,  PANTHEISM,  Ac 

TiiK  progress  of  society  is  evidently  tending  towards  some  prin- 
ciples of  action  and  of  opinion  very  different  from  those  which 
have  hitherto  agitutcil  the  minds  of  nations,  or  religious  and 
political  secU  and  parties.  When  any  long  cheri»hwl  system 
has  proved  iU  inability  to  confer  the  good  which  it  promised,  the 
common  sense  of  the  public  mind  gradually  recedes  from  it, 
and  leaves  it  to  droop,  like  the  flower  which  the  sun  has  de- 
serted. This  has  long  been  tho  case  with  all  the  religions  of  the 
world.  An  awful  shaking  of  the  nations  has  been  experienced 
for  many  vcam.  It  hss  been  felt  in  Kurope  and  m  Asia,  the 
primeval  sources  of  all  the  antlquate«l  rcli«ions  of  history.  Men 
are  discontented  with  the  limited  views  of  their  ancestors  upon 
universal  subjects.  Science  has  extended  the  field  of  vision,  of 
experiment,  and  even  of  imagination.  The  mind  now  longs  for 
institutions  commensuruto  with  its  own  powers  of  expansion. 
The  creeds  and  the  cstubliahmcnU  of  aiicieut  systems  and  anccs- 


torial  legislation  are  too  narrow,  too  b^tgarly,  for  its  accommo- 
dation. There  is  an  awful  discordance  between  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  and  the  knowledge  of  the  present  Each  has  its  repre- 
sentatives :  one  party  insists  upon  the  conservation  of  ancient 
forms,  institutions,  systems,  ceremonies,  creeds,  customs  and 
opinions.  Another  insists  upon  a  modification  of  all  and  each 
in  conformity  with  the  new  character,  with  which  the  discoveries 
Of  science  and  the  experience  of  i^?es  have  invested  the  human 
mind.  The  latter  party  is  a  growing  party.  Formerly  it  was  a 
■nail  minority,  now  it  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  people; 
and  were  it  not  for  interested  and  pecuniary  motives  in  those 
whoe«»  property,  influence  or  prospects,  are  connected  with 
existing  drcumstar.ces,  it  would  be  still  greater.  The  changes, 
however,  which  existing  circumstances  are  yearly  expenencmg, 
are  always  breaking  in  upon  the  conaervative  prejudices,  and 
where  the  religious  arc  subject  to  the  pecuniary  motives,  which 
is  moat  ft«qaently  the  case,  the  cause  of  innovation  and  amend- 
ment proceeds  by  slow  and  silent  marches,  under  the  impercep- 
tible guidance  of  what  is  mysterioiuly  but  elegantly  termed  the 
Spirit  of  tho  Age. 

Religious  ^yrtems  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to  improvement 
of  ereiy  kind ;  they  have  always  been  a  dead  weight  upon 
•cknee;  thi^  have  peraecuted  all  the  sciences  by  turns.  The 
ICMMMI  k  that  wieaM  te  hj  nature  an  innovator.  New  disco- 
veriea  and  new  inventions  necessarily  alter  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  men-  And  churchmen,  discovering  that  it  is  a  law 
of  Nature  that  the  whole  man,  animal,  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual,  m<ist  move  together  in  harmony,  rather  than  suffer 
a  Rtiritual  movement  to  take  place,  set  their  brcasU  against 
evei7  other  movement  which  seems  likely  to  cause  it  Nothing 
cu  be  more  natural  and  simple  than  this  relationship  of  cause 
and  eflect ;  but  the  consequence  is,  that  there  u  a  concealed 
warfiue  between  he  cultivators  of  science  and  the  zealous  ad- 
herents of  ancient  s.ystems.  j:  •.  J  1 
Howerer,  this  opposition  is  so  contradictory,  so  divided,  and 
so  faioondusire  and  unsatisfiictory  in  itself,  as  to  defieat  iU  own 
ends,  and  actoally  in  many  cases,  to  aid  ito  adversary.  "Hie 
ancient  systems  are  also  in  a  sUte  of  chaotic  confusion,  and  de- 
feat their  own  ends  bv  their  petty  warftues.  But  there  are  one 
or  two  pointa  upon  which  they  all  agree,  and  around  these  com- 
mon poinU  they  rally  and  are  strong.  For  want  of  those  pointa 
the  advenaiy  is  weak,  and  can  only  collect  its  forces  under 
political  banner.  ••  r  ^ 

Infidelity,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  not  a  satistactoiy 
state  of  mind.  There  is  a  homelessness,  a  hopelessness,  and 
orphanism  about  it  which  is  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  musing 
and  contemplative.  In  the  bustle  of  active  life,  when  the  whole 
soul  is  employed  on  schemes  and  projects,  and  the  various  con- 
cerns of  induitry  and  commerce,  there  is  very  prolwbly  no  want 
experienced  ;  there  is  merely  a  negation  of  pam  and  pleasure  ; 
but  it  presents  too  deep  a  gloom  to  the  poetical,  the  metaphysi- 
cal, the  philosophical  mind,  ever  to  become  the  pet  or  the 
nursling  of  the  sUndard  press,  which  belongs,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  the  higher  onlcr  of  intellect  Yet  that  higher  order 
of  intellectis  aimingata  change  inpresent  opinions.  We  perceive 
it  distinctly  even  in  some  of  the  leading  conscrvHtive  pcnmlicala 
of  the  day,— Fraser,  in  particular,  whose  reliKinn,  though  far 
from  l»eing  of  a  Catholic  or  Univereal  character,  is  still  much  in 
advance  of  the  provincial  theology  of  the  little  snivelling  party, 
for  which  it  gossips  and  revels  in  Conservative  abuse.    Tho 
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liberal  periodicals  and  reviews  are  still  more  universal,  though 
more  dryly  Scientifical  and  mechanical ;  but  not  one  of  them 
dares  to  acknowledge  Infidelity,  in  its  vulgar  sense,  the  basis 
of  its  religious  principles.  They  never  will.  Poetry  would 
"  run  a  muck''''  upon  them. 

Atheism  is  still  less  likely  ever  to  be  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  any  party  of  influence  in  society.  It  wants  a  meaning. 
It  is  so  exclusively  confined  to  mechanical  principles,  without 
even  a  moving  power  for  its  machinery,  of  which  it  can  give  a 
definition,  that  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  mental  eccentricity. 
It  wants  sympathy  for  a  large  proportion  of  human  existence, 
into  which  it  cannot  penetrate,  but  which  it  contrives  very  well 
to  shock  and  outwardly  annoy.  Being  still  possessed,  however, 
of  equally  generous  and  well-intentioned  principles,  as  those  to 
whom  it  is  opposed,  it  generally  devotes  its  sympathies  to  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  pushes  on  the  movements  of  the  politi- 
cal world  towards  the  goal  of  equal  rights  and  privileges.  Infi- 
delity of  every  species  combines  with  it,  and  these  two  are  at 
present  most  actively  and  most  usefully  employed  with  Dissen- 
ters and  Catholics,  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  petty 
nationalisms  of  religion,  and  aiming  at  the  emancipation  of  the 
mind  from  the  fetters  of  prescribed  forms  of  faith  and  worship. 
But  Atheism  cannot  show  its  own  face  in  the  contest ;  its  works 
are  generous  and  good,  for  they  are  the  expressions  of  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  human  nature,  unfettered  by  antiquated  dogmas ; 
Itself  is  a  different  thing ;  there  is  no  pabulum,  no  resting  place 
in  the  human  mind  for  it ;  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  a  solitary  thing, 
a  hermit ;  it  wants  chords  of  sympathy  to  run  along  society. 
There  is  a  railway  for  religious  principles,  but  Atheism  must 
walk  it  all  a-foot. 

Hence,  all  attempts  at  association,  under  the  banner  of 
Atheism  or  Infidelity,  have  failed,  and  must  fail. 

Still,  however,  religion  seems  to  be  in  equally  as  bad  a  plight. 
There  is  not  a  single  sect  upon  earth  which  can  afford  a  resting 
place  for  the  mind :  there  is  something  repulsive  in  all ;  and 
they  are  so  conscious  of  this,  that  they  really  dare  not  show 
themselves  in  public  in  their  true  character.  Except  in  churches 
and  conventicles,  where  ecclesiastics  preach  and  pray  according 
to  ancient  forms  and  usages,  there  is  no  open  avowal  of  the 
standard  principles  of  Christianity.  The  epithet  "  Christian"  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonj'mous  with  "  good ;"  and  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Whigs  frequently  profess  their  determination  to  sup- 
port the  respectability  of  the  church ;  but  this  superficial 
language  is  very  unmeaning,  and  the  toUil  abstinence  from  the 
more  characteristic  forms  of  old  Christian  expression  proves  either 
that  the  parties  have  utterly  lost  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or 
that  they  are  ashamed,  or  afraid,  to  exhibit  it  in  public.  Among 
all  the  popular  publications  of  the  age,  which  are  not  purely 
ecclesiastical,  there  is  not  one  which  openly  avows  itself  a  Chris- 
tian, in  the  general  meaning  of  the  term.  There  are  very  few 
Christian  newspapers.  The  Record,  the  Watchman,  the  Chris- 
tian Ak'vocate,  and  the  Scottish  Guardian,  are  the  principal  that 
we  recollect.  The  Standard  only  sai/s  it  is  Christian  ;  but  the 
only  proof  it  gives  is  its  abstinence  from  political  discussions  on 
Good  Friday  !  In  public  meetings  the  speakers  are  always 
ashamed  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  It  is  as  cowardly  as 
Atheism  or  Infidelity  ;  in  fine,  there  is  no  systematic  form  of 
religion  or  ir-religion  which  dares  to  show  its  face.  Neither 
Orthodoxy  nor  Heterodoxy  has  courage  to  avow  itself.  There 
is  only  one  species  of  religion  which  can  xmiversally  declare  it- 
gclf,  and  that  is,  Thb  Universal  Faith  of  God  and  Provi- 
dence— Nature  and  Eternal  Wisdom.  This  tells  with  effect 
mongst  all  parties :  they  all  make  use  of  it  in  appealing  to  the 
public ;  from  the  highest  saint  down  to  the  lowest  scoffer — all,  all 
seem  conscious  that  there  is  a  charm  in  this  of  which  all  jwrties 
must  feel  the  force. 

Yet,  curious  to  tell  {mirabile  dietu),  this  universal  style  of 
speech,  which  the  conflict  of  public  opinion  has  enforced,  is, 
perhaps,  less  sincerethan  any  other.  The  Fanatic  uses  it  because 
he  dares  not  to  use  his  own  ;  the  Churchman  uses  it  because  he 
knows  that  no  other  would  tell  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
liiditonal  WE  always  uses  it,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  the  most 
universal  in  its  meaning.  The  Infidel  uses  it,  because  he  thinks 
the  pubhc  is  a  fool,  and  must  be  gammoned.  They  all  use  it, 
without  sincerity,  inasmuch  as  they  all,  at  the  same  time,  re- 


serve some  inward  convictions  which  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  express. 

Hence  it  follows  that  universalism  is  partly  developed  in  the 
public  press  as  a  whole,  and  in  public  meetings,  and  in  popular 
writings  ;  but  being  the  result,  not  of  feeling,  but  of  necessity, 
the  development  is  imperfect.  It  requires  the  zeal  of  an  enthusi- 
astic mind  to  give  it  an  organized  being. 

The  ultimate  design  of  the  Shepherd  is  to  give  an  incipient 
organization  to  Universalism . 

For  this  purpose  we  have  chosen  the  broadest  possible  basis  of 
faith  or  truth,  viz..  Universality. 

We  build  upon  the  basis  of  unity  of  design,  in  the  infinitely 
variegated  movements  of  Nature.  Sectarianism  of  every  de- 
gree and  of  every  name,  including  Atheism  and  Infidelity, 
adopts  the  contrary  principle  of  confusion.  The  religious  Secta- 
rian has  two  distinct  personal  gods — a  good  and  an  evil.  He 
maintains  that  the  good  god  can  only  reveal  one  religion,  and 
that  his  is  that  one.  The  Infidel  carries  this  principle  a  little 
farther,  and  excludes  that  one,  and  every  other  one.  The 
Deistical  Infidel  acknowledges  a  god  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  petty  controversies  of  men  !  The  Atheistical  Infidel 
acknowledges  no  conscious  universal  spirit  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore refers  to  chemical  agencj',  phrenological  bumps,  and  other 
causes,  for  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  in  a  manner 
which  is  not,  perhaps,  very  intelligible,  but  which  affords  a  very 
summary  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  subject,  for  those  who  have  not 
much  inclination  for  minute  inquiry. 

All  these  parties  realli/  belong  to  one  school — the  Sectarian 
or  non-Universal  school.  They  all  maintain  this  first  principle, 
that  the  movements  of  Nature  are  not  the  immediate  or  ulti- 
mate eflfects  of  a  universal  will  or  spirit.  Atheism  is  merely  the 
advance-guard  of  this  school.  Partial  Infidelity  must  of  neces- 
sity lead  to  Universal  Infidelity.  Now  that  the  Sectarian 
is  a  partial  Infidel,  his  own  mouth  will  testify.  Ask  him  if  Ma- 
hometanism  is  a  work  of  God.  He  replies.  No.  Ask  him  if 
evil  is  the  offspring  of  God.  No  ;  is  his  answer.  Ask  liim  if 
the  finger  of  Gx)d  is  to  be  seen  in  this  or  in  that.  No,  no,  no  ! 
is  his  answer,  until  you  come  to  some  of  his  own  favourite  dog- 
mas— facts,  miracles,  prophecies,  or  manifestations — and  then 
the  finger  of  God  is  visible  enough.  We  call  this  Infidelity, 
because  it  is  a  denial  of  the  Divine  works,  and  of  His  divine 
wisdom  in  those  works,  which,  appearing  in  His  creation,  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  as  His — in  Whom  ar.d  by  Whom  and 
through  Whom  are  all  things,  and  to  Whose  glory  jvU  must  at 
last  redound  in  the  mind  of  the  wise,  which  is  modelled  upon 
universal  principles. 

There  is  not  a  single  religious  sect  which  does  not  come  under 
this  category  of  Infidelity.  We  say,  therefore,  that  all  the  old 
religions  of  the  world  belong  to  the  genus,  Atheism,  or  Infide- 
lity ;  and  it  shall  be  our  business  to  class  them  all  three 
together,  and  oppose  them  all,  as  partial,  illiberal,  uncharitable, 
and  destructive  to  the  harmony  of  human  society. 

Our  principle  is  very  different.  We  acknowledge  the  divinity 
and  the  design  of  all  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  We 
acknowledge  every  variety  of  manner  in  the  production  of  those 
works.  We  acknowledge  the  evident  opposition  between  those 
works — one  being  set  against  another  in  the  moral  world,  even 
as  chemical  elements  are  set  against  each  other  in  the  material 
world.  We  acknowledge  different  degrees  of  value  in  respect 
to  mankind  in  those  works.  One  religion  may  be  better,  more 
universal,  more  liberal,  more  reasonable,  more  literally  true 
than  another,  and  yet  all  originate  in  one  source.  The  contra- 
riety is  necessary  to  develop  the  mental  faculties  of  man  in  the 
infancy  of  society.  But  the  re-union  of  all  in  a  universal  church 
is  also  necessary,  and  must  take  place. 

To  have  a  universal  basis  we  must  »ot  confine  ourselves  to 
■what  is  generally  understood  by  the  works  of  Nature.  This  is 
Infidel,  or  negative  Universalism.  We  must  have  the  double 
basis  of  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  Providence.  These  latter 
include  all  religions.  We  therefore  take  the  book  of  Nature  in 
one  hand,  and  the  books  of  religions  in  the  other  ;  and  we  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  both.  The  Christian,  therefore,  will 
not  find  us  opposing  the  authenticity  of  his  books ;  we  merely 
take  them  as  he  gives  them.  Their  divinity  does  not  prove  their 
literal  truth,  and  their  partial  inaccuracy,  or  imperfection,  does 
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not  disprove  their  divinity,  even  taking  divinity  in  the  sense  of 
direct  revelation,  by  audible  voice  and  vision,  accompanied  by 
superhuman  demonstrations  of  power.  The  Divine  wisdom 
may  be  employed  in  making  imperfections  in  a  book  as  well  aa 
in  a  butterfly's  wing,  or  the  petal  of  a  flower ;  and  it  is  as  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  the  eternal  mind  engaged  in  superintending 
the  visions  of  the  founder  of  a  superstition,  as  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  world,  or  in  making  the  feng  of  a  serpent's  tongue. 
The  extremely  little  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  magnificent  and 
divine  as  the  extremely  great.  Though  there  be  no  melody  in 
the  bra^-ing  of  an  ass,  we  must  not  iafer  that  it  was  the  Devil 
who  made  the  ass.  All  is  of  God,  and  all  will  show  forth  Hia 
wisdom  and  His  glory  to  him  who  forma  his  mind  upon  the 
universal  model. 

This  universal  model  alone  is  ^Divitu^'"  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.     Partial  divinity  is  profanity,  error,  and  delusion. 

To  the  Universal  Church,  therefore,  let  us  all  steer  our  course 
to  the  human  temple  of  the  spirit  of  God  and  Nature,  of  which 
the  political  churches  are  merely  the  profane  and  outwarU 
symbols.  In  the  heart  alone  can  true  religion  dwell,  and  that 
religion  consists  in  a  universal  brotherhood,  oitnented  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  a  Univxrsal  Fathxh  aoA.  a  U.mvsrsai. 

MOTHKR. 

WORTE   EIXES  MENSCHEN— VON  HARBO  HAR- 
RINO. 

WORDS   OF   A    MAX. 

The  man  who  wrote  these  words,  belongs  t  o  that  excq)tionaI 
class,  to  whom  nature  has  been  prodigal  in  endowing  them  with 
that  organization  in  which  the  intellectual  and  moial  &cultie« 
are  found  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

llarro  Hanng,  a  Dane  by  birth,  is  one  of  the  finest  poets, 
deepest  philosophers,  and  most  refined  moral  characters  that 
nppcare<l  in  the  last  decennium  on  the  stage  of  Europe.  He 
has  written  novels,  dramas,  songs,  historical  and  political  works, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  lofty  genius  and  deep  moral 
sentiments.  He  is  neither  Tory, Whig,  nor  Radical,  but  a  philan- 
thropist of  the  purest  metal.  He  has  understood  the  aim  and 
end  of  the  progressive  developcment  of  mankind,  and  his  aim  is 
to  break  down  the  corruption  of  the  present  antagonistic  systems 
of  governments,  and  religious  sects,  and  to  reform  the  world  by 
a  new  social  religious  developement  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  faculties  of  man. 

He,  however,  is  not  like  the  gencmlity  of  the  philosophera,  a 
mere  passive  looker  on  of  passing  events,  but  an  active  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  fought  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  for  that  of  Poland,  Italy  and  Germany.  He  fought 
with  the  sword  whilst  his  songs  and  other  poetical  and  political 
works  inflamed  the  different  nations  to  the  holy  struggle. 

His  songs  are  so  popular  in  Germany,  that  in  spite  of  the  cen- 
sorship, seven  difl'erent  editions  have  been  published  in  the  space 
of  a  tew  years,  and  they  are  sung  by  young  and  old  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Baltic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
the  Eider  and  the  Adige. 

His  history  of  Poland  has  been  translated  into  the  English 
tongue. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  readers  may  easily  guess  the 
fate  of  this  Scandinavian  gcni'is.  Ho  has  been  hunted  afler 
evcryH-here  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  holy  alliance,  dragged 
away  by  force  from  Switzerland,  handed  over  to  Louis  Philippe, 
who,  as  the  worthy  sheriff  of  the  allied  despots,  sent  him 
well  escorted  by  gendarmes  to  Calais,  and  from  Calais  to  Lon- 
don. The  present  work  was  written  by  Harro  on  one  of  his 
percginations.  It  is  dedicated  to  tho  readers  of  La  Menais* 
Words  of  a  Believer.  We  extract  a  few  original  paaagea, 
XI 

1.  "Eighteen  hundred  year*  have  elapsed  since  J.  C. 
scaled  with  his  blood  his  philanthropic  doctrines,  and  the  misery 
of  mankind  has  not  l)ccn  diminished. 

2.  "  The  end  of  C.'s  doctrine  was  to  free  mankind  from  the 
fetters  of  superstition,  to  promote  virtue,  that  is  the  develope- 
ment of  humanity. 

8.  "  The  maxims  inculcatc<i  by  him  were  cqimlity  of  all 
men    without  regard  of  persons,  sclf-conKiousneas  of  man's 


divine  nature  aa  a  free  rational  being,  humanity,  or  love  of  man- 
kind. 

4.  "  Belief  in  immortality  and  eternal  justice.     The  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  was  left  to  the  will  of  man." 
XXL 

1.  "  The  divine  principle  of  mankind  has  hitherto  produced 
nothing  for  the  wel^e  of  mankind.  It  has  been  perverted  by 
egotism. 

2.  "  I  call  divine  whatsoever  spiritual  is  in  man,  what  is 
dearer  to  him  than  all  his  physical  existence,  and  his  goods  and 
chattels. 

3.  "  As  soon  as  egotism  perceived  that  Christianity  threatened 
with  destruction,  &lsehood,  and  selflshness,  it  armed  against 
it,  but  being  unable  to  eradicate  it,  it  strove  to  pervert  it. 
Hence  a  new  priestcraft  was  created,  an  instrument  of  despo- 
tism and  superstition. 

4.  "  The  mock  Christianity  has  robbed  man  of  his  holiest 
right  the  right  of  developing  himself  as  a  free,  rational,  human 
being.     Man's  nature  was  dishonored." 

XI IL 

] .  "  Nations  are  tlaughtered  in  their  sacred  struggle  for  the 
riglits  of  mankind  ;  whosoever  dares  to  confess  himself  to  be  a 
champion  of  liberty,  that  is  to  claim  his  right  as  a  human  being, 
is  outlawed  ;  he  is  declared  a  rebeL  That  is  the  brotherly  love 
of  Christianity." 

7.  **  Man  is  paid  to  become  a  murderer  of  his  fellow-men,  to 
ttim  even  his  arms  against  his  fellow  cit  izens,  if  they  are  gene- 
rous enough  to  maintain  their  human  dignity,  and  the  murder- 
ere  are  rewarded  by  the  Christian  princes,  and  tho  Christian 
priests  blaspheme  Divine  Providence,  by  offering  their  prayers  of 
thanks  afier  a  successful  wholesale  bloodshed." 

II.  **  The  Christian  religion  has  become,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  priesicrafl  a  stumbling-block  for  all  honest  men." 

13.  '*lhe  state  of  mankind,  under  the  influcnco  of  mock- 
Christianity,  as  a  monopoly  of  despotism  is  a  satire  upon  nature 
and  reason,  a  caricature  of  Divine  Providence.'* 
XX. 

I .  **  Woman  exerts  the  most  powerful  influence  on  education, 
that  is  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind." 

3.  ♦*  The  child  receives  the  first  impressions,  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  e<lucation  from  the  mother,  grows  up  as  boy  or  girl 
under  her  direction,  and  on  entering  into  manhood,  man  comes 
anew  under  the  influence  of  the  female  sex,  is  bound  to  her  by 
the  ties  of  love." 

5.  6.  **  Woman  is  gifted  by  nature  with  dispositions  and  fa- 
culties, which  entitle  her  to  share  with  man  moral  independence, 
and  rational  liberty." 

7.  **  But  woman  has  sunk  into  slavery,  it  has  become  the 
property  of  man  ;  it  has  become  a  kind  of  chattel,  that  is  sold 
for  money  by  parents  and  relations.** 
XXIL 

1.  **  Education,  instead  of  promoting  morality  and  Tirtue, 
promotes  in  our  days  corruption  and  vice." 

h.  **  The  education  of  the  fair  sex  aims  to  make  of  woman  a 
kind  of  fashionable,  dancing,  singing,  novel  reading,  love  letter 
writing,  dressing,  and  child  bearing  automaton. 

6.  **  Provided  this  automaton  is  possessed  of  pelf,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  of  womankind,  and  becomes  the  wife  and 
mother  of  slaves. 

7.  "  If  sach  a  mother  teaches  the  children  to  learn  hymns 
and  prayers  before  they  are  able  to  think,  if  she  is  careful  in 
preventing  them  from  having  any  intercourse  with  children  of 
the  less  wealthy  class  ;  if  she  shows  herself  well  dressed  at  tho 
tea  table,  surrounded  by  well  dressed  puppets,  such  a  mother  ia 
an  exemplary  woman. 

8.  "  Such  an  excellent  mother  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
happiness  of  her  children,  and  has  the  joy  to  see  her  daughters  mar- 
ried by  some  worthy  gentleman,  that  is  by  some  wealthy  one ;  and 
her  sons  placed  honorably  in  some  of  the  military  or  civil  offi- 
ces of  the  state,  provided  they  Ik;  not  carried  away  by  the  bad 
doctrines  of  the  freethinkers  and  liberals. 

9.  "  It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  human  race  is  not  sunk 
lower,  if  we  reflect  in  what  state  of  moral  nothingness  the  fe- 
male eex  hw  been  condemned  to  lire.** 
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XXIII. 

6.  "  As  long  as  womankind  does  not  acknowledge  her  dignitj, 
the  whole  of  mankind  will  continue  to  live  in  slavery. 

7.  "  A  woman  that  developes  her  moral  sentiments,  and  in- 
terests herself  for  the  destiny  of  mankind,  is  laughed  at  as  one 
who  is  not  right  in  her  mind,  and  concerns  herself  about  subjects 
which  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  woman's  comprehension." 

11.  "  The  duties  of  woman  are  different  from  the  duties  of 
man,  but  as  a  rational  being,  both  man  and  woman  have  an 
equal  right  to  moral  independence,  and  equal  duties  to  perform 
towards  mankind. 

1 2.  "  In  spite  of  the  bad  circumstances  in  which  woman  is 
placed,  still  woman  is  the  most  sublime  work  of  creation,  and 
daily  examples  show  how  woman  excels  man  in  morality,  power 
of  mind,  constancy,  and  courage. 

13.  "  The  developement  of  the  human  species  would  be  won- 
derfully quickened,  if  woman  would  take  that  place  in  society 
from  which  she  has  been  excluded  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  reason." 

The  above  is  enough  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
work.  It  is  a  remarkable  occurrence,  and  it  is  a  token  of  the 
working  of  a  general  reform  in  our  social  arrangements  to  see 
how  similar  ideas  are  promulgated  from  so  many  different  quar- 
ters. We  are  glad  to  see  in  Harro  Harring  a  new  high-gifted 
champion  for  the  cause  of  progress.  PHILOGYN. 

MAMMO'N^ ; 

OR,   THK   SIX   OP   C«VKTOrSNKSS    IN   THK   CHURCH. 

A  Prize  Essajf.—]  836. — Just  Published. 
SoMK  time  ago  Dr.  John  Tricker  Conquest,  M.D.,  F.L.  S., 
anneunced  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  sin  of  coveteousness  ;  the  prize  to  be  awarded  to  that  which 
possessed  the  most  scriptural  character,  and  made  the  finest  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings.  It  was  evidently  a  bait  for  the  clergy — and 
a  successful  bait  it  was,  for  143  competitors  sent  in  their  manu- 
scripts, from  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel  selected  that  by  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  now  published  as 
Dr.  Conquest's  Prize  Essay. 

The  following  extract  from  the  original  advertizement  is 
curious  and  characteristic  : 

"  Many  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  sin  so  prevalent  amongst  professors  of  the  Gospel  a  the 
l:ve  of  money ;  and  yet  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  so  little 
has  been  written  well.  The  late  Andrew  Fuller  says,'  it  will  in  all 
probability  prove  the  eternal  overthrow  of  more  characters  among 
professing  people,  than  any  other  sin  %  because  it  is  almost  the 
only  crime  which  can  be  indulged  and  a  profession  of  religion  at 
the  same  time  supported.'  One  hundred  guineas,  besides  the 
profits  of  its  publication  will  \e  presented  to  the  author  of  the 
b«st  essay  on  the  subject,"  &c. 

This  is  the  old  proverb  to  a  very  tittle,  "  set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief."  It  was  a  curious  conceit  in  Dr.  Conquest  to  employ 
*'  the  love  of  money"  to  write  against  itself.  For  what  motive 
could  Mr.  Harris  and  the  142  competitors  have  in  competing 
for  the  prize  and  the  profits  of  the  sale  but  that  very  motive 
which  they  were  hired  to  decry.  If  covetousness  was  so  preva- 
lent in  the  church,  why  employ  a  parson  or  a  churchman  to 
write  against  it  ?  why  make  the  book  so  exclusive  that  it  must 
be  scrip  urall  why  fetter  the  mind  at  all  ?  Surely  it  matters  not 
how  the  sin  of  coveteousness  be  destroyed  or  attaoked.  The  de- 
struction of  sin  is  the  main  thing,  the  manner  of  destruction,  ex- 
cept to  a  narrow  and  sectarian  mind,  is  of  little  moment. 

Never  was  money  more  foolishly  expended.  If  little  has  been 
written  well  on  the  subject,  it  is  because  the  very  premises  are 
false,  and  the  whole  doctrine  as  taught  and  practised,  an  absur- 
dity. Money  is  wealth,  and  wealth  is  prosperity.  Does  not 
the  church  pray  that  peace  may  be  within  our  walls,  and  pros- 
perity within  our  palaces  ?  Does  this  imply  that  the  aristo 
cracy  alone  are  entitled  to  wealth,  and  that  the  poor  man  ought 
never  to  aspire  to  It,^or  does  it  mean  that  prosperity  national  and 
individual— that  wealth  national  and  individual  are  blessings  to 
be  prayed  for  and  gratefully  accepted  ?  Paley  has  taken  a  more 
common  sense  view  of  the  subject,  when  he  represents  the  love 
of  money  as  the  most  powerful  stimulus  of  human  society — the 
parent  of  science,  of  civilization,  and  the  arts.    Nay  !    we  are 


indebted  to  this  very  tJtceforsomeof  thefinest  institutions  of  our 
country,  those  institutions  which  the  clergy  hold  up  as  the  great- 
est monuments  of  Christian  charity,  endowed  by  money  hoard- 
ers, when  death  had  summoned  them  to  their  long  home,  and  they 
could  BO  longer  worship  the  little  iiiols  which  they  adopted  as 
their  household  gods.  What  was  Guy  but  a  loverof  money .'  what 
was  Day  but  a  moneymaker  ?  and  pray  what  was  Dr.  Conquest 
but  an  ordinarr  restaurateur  who  prescribed  pills,  draughts,  plas- 
ters, tonics,  and  alteratives, ,' or /Ac  love  ofmon  yl  and  what  is  the 
Rev.  John  Harris  and  the  142  competitors  but  pious  Christians, 
who  for  the  love  of  money  wrote  143  scriptural  and  orthodox 
essays  against  the  love  of  money  ? 

It  is  very  fiinny — ^but  so  it  is.  Some  austere  noodles  might 
say  it  is  very  deplorable — we  see  nothing  deplorable  in  it,  it  is 
lidiculous. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Conquest's  prize  essay.  We  have  not  read  it. 
It  may  be  good  or  bad  for  ought  we  know  ;  but  those  who  have 
most  occasion  for  it  will  not  buy  it.  And  if  any  miserly  selfish 
professing  Christian  should  read  it,  he  will  find  a  sedative  for  his 
conscience  somehow.  He  will  make  a  vow  of  a  bequest  to  the 
Bible  or  Missionary  society,  or  some  charitable  institution  ;  he 
will  tell  the  Lord  he  means  to  do  good  with  his  money  in  the  end, 
and  in  the  midst  of  wealth  he  will  live  in  poverty,  and  thank 
God  that  he  has  enabled  him  to  mortify  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts. 

In  the  mean  while  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  sadly  con- 
fused, for  on  the  one  hand  the  parson  is  preaching  against  the 
love  of  money,  and  on  the  other,  recommending  the  poor  to  save 
all  that  they  can,  and  deposit  it  in  the  savings  bank  ;  nay,  he  even 
calculates  the  amounts  of  accumulation  by  compound  interest  to 
allure  his  disciple  into  covetous  and  parsimonious  habits ;  at  the 
same  time  he  sings  with  the  most  sanctimonious  and  dolorous 
melody, — ^"  My  brethren  love  not  the  world  nor  the  things  of 
the  world."  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  Well 
might  Dr.  Conquest  say  no  good  thing  has  yet  been  ^vritten 
against  the  love  of  money. 

We  shall  show  in  due  time  that  it  is  the  division,  the  sectarian- 
ism of  society,  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil. — To  attack  the  love  of 
money  or  selfishness,  or  covetousness  directly  is  pure  fanati- 
cism. Principles  of  a  deeper  nature  must  be  attacked  before 
these  superficial  vices  can  be  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  we  wish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  joy  of  his  hundred 
guineas,  and  trust  the  profits  of  the  publication  may  amply 
compensate  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  important  subject. 

Itmay  puzzle  ourreaders  to  understand  how  the  umpires  could 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of  143  large  octavo  volumes  ! 
We  shall  deliver  them  at  once  from  their  perplexity  by  stating 
that  it  was  only  after  fervent  prayer  to  God  to  direct  them,  that 
they  gave  their  verdict.  The  possible  value  of  this  prayer  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  article  taken  from  the  Church 
of  England  Magazine,  No,  2  : 

"  Bishop  Porteus  — The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from 
Sermons  on  the  dangers  and  Duties  ofa  Christian,  by  the  Rev.Ers- 
kine  Neale.  "  There  are  parts  in  our  professional  career,"  said  the 
venerable  Mr.  L — y,  "  which  teach  us  great  humility  and  deep 
distrust.  Talking  of  a  clergyman's  expeiience,  there  is  a  fact 
connected  with  my  own,  which  has  often  recurred  to  me,  and 
never  without  creating  painful  reflections.  I  was,  for  many 
years  curate  of  a  church  near  London.  One  of  our  congregation 
a  lady  of  boundless  benevolence,  and  of  the  most  genuine,  though 
unobtrusive  piety,  had  a  son,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Verdun.  She 
was  a  widow,  and  he  an  only  child.  It  was  her  wish  that  he 
should  be  statedly  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  ; 
and  for  thirteen  years,  after  that  beautiful  petition  in  our  liturgy, 
'  that  it  may  please  thee  to  shew  thy  pity  upon  all  prisoners  and 
captives,'  did  I  offer  up  a  special  intercession  for  him.  During 
this  interval.  Bishop  Porteus  came  to  the  church.  The  circum- 
stance struck  him,  and  he  inquired  into  the  particulars.  On 
learning  them,  he  obser^'ed, '  If  the  young  man  ever  returns,  I 
should  like  much  to  know  his  character  and  fate.'  After  an 
interval  of  three  years  the  .bishop  again  visited  our  little  sanc- 
tuary, recollected  the  circumstance,  observed  that  the  clause  was 
omitted,  and  inquired  the  reason,  I  gave  it  with  pain. 
This  child  of  many  prayers  had  been  restored  to  his  early  home, 
a  thoughtless,  selfish  profligate  ;    he  had  wasted  in  debauchery 
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and  excess  the  means  of  that  mother,  whose  every  thought,  and 
prayer,  and  hope  and  wish,  had  had  a  direct  reference  to  his  re- 
turn ;  and  finally  had  compelled  her,  in  the  evening  of  her  days, 
to  throw  herself  upon  the  bounty  of  her  friends.  Of  the  interme- 
diate stages  of  wretchedness  that  the  son  passed  through.  I  can 
say  nothing  ;  but  this  I  know  was  his  end :  he  was  found  dead 
one  Sunday  morning  on  a  brick-kiln.  '  How  often,  was  the 
bishop's  reply, '  do  we  pray  for  what  proves  a  curse,  and  mot  a 
blessing  !  Hovo  many  amongst  ut  are  Israelites!  They,  dis 
satisfied  with  God's  governance,  asked  for  a  king.  With  what 
chastisements,  penalties,  sufferings  and  scourge*,  was  their  dar- 
ling desire  accompanied  ! — You  speak,  however,  of  the  mother 
as  still  living. — Give  me  her  address.'  " 

MISSIONARY  LABOURS  IN  THE  EAST. 
A  n  Exposure  of  the  Hindu  Religion^  in  reply  to  Mora  Bhatta 
Dandkkara,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Scottish 
Mission,  liomhay.     Printed  at  the  American  Mission  Press, 
Bombay,  \U32.     8vo.,  pp.  159, 

Thb  effo  rts  of  Protestant  miasionaries  to  convert  the  adult  na- 
tives of  India  have  been  notoriously  unavailing,  nor  is  it  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  this  fact.  We  have  only  to  imagine  the 
success  which  the  Brahmans  of  India  would  have  were  they  to 
come  over  here,  and  endeavour  to  make  Hindus  of  ua.  To  be 
sure,  if  our  government  wo»ild  permit  them  to  establish  schools 
in  the  British  dominions,  as  the  English  do  in  India,  they  might 
bring  up  a  few  children  in  the  obaervance  of  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  just  as  the  English  can  manage  to 
bring  up  a  few  children  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  put  on  sancti' 
fie<i  facfs  on  the  Christian  Sabbath.  However,  wc  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Christian  missionaries  do  no  good  in  India,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  intrude  theoMelvea  and 
their  doctrines  ;  far  from  it :  we  mean  only  to  w^y,  that  they 
are  workins;  in  the  dark  ;  and  juat  as  the  fiUse  and  exciting  de- 
scriptions of  Eastern  countries,  written  by  Marco  Paolo,  and 
others,  arc  said  to  have  urged  Columbus  on  to  that  cntefpriM 
which  lc<l  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  ikorld  of  America,  aothe 
yinionary  notion,  imbibed  by  proselyting  Christian  sects,  that  it 
is  their  >>ounden  duty  to  look  after  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
the  Heathen  (as  they  please  to  call  them)  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  of  liberty  and  knowladgai 
We  purpose  to  inTestignte  hereafter,  in  the  pages  of  the  Shephtrd, 
the  collateral  beneficial  effects  which  reliirious  missions,  Bilile 
societies,  Ac,  have  had  upon  mankind.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  will  allude  to  one  only  of  the  benefits  which  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  present  day  involves  in  its  operations,  namely, 
discussion,  nfritntion.  There  is  nothing  like  controversy  fer  eli- 
citing truth,  and  thereby  loading  to  advantageous  reforms  in  the 
institutions  of  society.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  mission- 
aries meet  with  so  formidable  an  opponent  as  Mora  Bhatta  Dan- 
dekam,  or  that  so  useful  and  interesting  a  controversy  is  elicited 
na  that  now  under  oiir  consi<leration. 

It  api)oars  that  while  residing  at  IVjmhay,  in  February^ I n.31, 
Mr.  Wilson  received  intimation  from  a  Hindu  shnttri  of  that 
I>lacc,  that  one  of  his  friends.  Mora  Bhatta  Dandekara,  con- 
ceiving that  he  wasable  toTcfute  all  the  objections  which  had 
l)ecn  brouffht  against  the  Hindu  religion,  was  desirous  of  opening 
a  public  discuNMinn  with  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  subject.  This  pro- 
posal being  assented  to  by  the  latter,  the  delmte  was  forthwith 
opened.  It  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Brahmans,  and 
other  respectable  natives,  and  was  continued  during  six  succes- 
HJvc  evenings.  It  is  stnte<l  that  good  order  was  preserved 
throughout,  and  that  the  Brahmans  were  the  first  to  solicit  a 
ci>8safion  of  hostilities. 

Morn  Hhftttn  intended  to  have  published  an  account  ef  this 
debate  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  preserving  fidelity  le<l  him  to  adopt 
another  expe<lient  in  defence  of  Hinduism.  After  the  labour 
of  a  few  month\  he  produced,  in  Mahrntti,  a  "  Verification  of 
the  Hindu  Religion,"  cliallenginK  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  a  reply. 
The  reverend  gentMman  accordingly  writes  his  "  Exposure," 
in  English  and  Mahratti,  prefixing  to  it  a  translation  of  the 
Bhatta 'b  tract.     From  tliis  last  we  shall  extract  as  many  pas- 


sages as  our  space  will  admit,  and  thereby  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  of  the  advanced  state  of  mind  on  religious  matters  to 
which  the  educated  natives  of  India  have  attained.  Of  this 
advancement  we  shall  probably  take  another  occasion  to  dilate 
in  these  pages. 

Mora  Bhatta  b^ns  by  remarking  that — "  Of  whatsoever  reli- 
gion a  man  may  be,  he  is  certain  that  by  that  religion  he  will  be 
saved.  People  of  another  religion  may  come  and  say  a  great 
deal ;  but  no  one,  on  this  accoimt,  will  forsake  his  own  religion, 
and  embrace  theirs.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  let  books  be 
written  and  published,— of  what  kind,  and  by  whom  they  may, 
it  matters  not.  But  among  the  Hindus  learning  has  been  gra- 
du^ly  decreasing  ;  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and 
of  the  marks  of  its  truth  or  falsehood,  has  been  more  and 
more  prevailing.  At  such  a  disadvantageous  time,  were  we 
to  remain  in  silence,  making  no  reply  to  what  people  of  another 
religion  have  published,  the  most  serious  evil  would,  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  be  the  consequence.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  write  this  tract :  of  the  truth  or  felsehood  of  its  statements, 
let  God  himself  be  judge. 

**  In  the  little  Mahratti  books  which  the  Christian  priests  are 
at  present  in  tlie  habit  of  writing,  the  principal  subject  treated 
of  is  generally  idolatry.  As  God  has  no  distinctive  form,  they 
reckon  it  a  piece  of  afaaurdity  that  the  Hindus  should  esteem  an 
mage  to  be  God,  and  worship  it  as  such.  This  subject,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  must  bo  fully  considered.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  single  Hindu  who  esteems  an  image  to  be  God  :  every  one 
perfectly  knows  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he  is  without 
form,  and  all-powerful.  Why,  then,  worship  an  image,  it  may 
be  a^ed."  Among  other  replies  to  this  question.  Mora  Bhatta 
■aya— **  That  God  is  like  the  image,  no  one  imagines ,  but, 
merely  forming  such  a  conception,  be  qwnds  a  short  time  eyerf 
day  ia  its  wofuip,  and  thus  acquirw  peace  of  mind.  This  pro* 
MH  baring  been  continued,  the  tma  knowledge  of  God  is  at 
leigth  attained,  and  the  mind  is  separated  from  the  world. 
Then  it  is  that  olieer^-ancca  are  seen  to  be  of  no  use,  and  are 
quitted  of  course.  In  the  sacred  books,  also,  directions  are 
given  for  their  abandonment  in  due  time  and  manner,  and  this 
abandonment  has  been  effected  by  many." 

How  strikingly  annhu^ous  is  the  paaage  we  hare  marked  in 
italics  to  the  saying  of  Jesus— "  Now  I  pray  the  Father  for  you, 
but  the  time  comcth  when  I  shall  no  more  pray  the  Father  for 
you,  foi  the  Father  himself  loveth  you."  And  what  does  this 
mean,  but  that  when  mankind  shall  be  wise  enough  to  act 
righteously — not  from  the  fear,  but  from  the  lore  of  God — then 
their  pertarbed  consciences  will  not  impel  them  to  dqirecate 
His  anger;  bat  thqr  will  cheerfully  submit  to  His  dispensa- 
tions, and  ooaataatij  rely  upon  His  fatherly  care,  C%iUr0» 
supplicate  their  paients    wi#i»  do  not 

After  giring  wioos  other  reasons  why  image-worahip  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Hindu  religion,  the  Bhatta  remarks,  that  similar 
expedients  are  used  in  other  religions.     He  says— 

**  Among  Mussulmans  only  one  God  ia  spoken  of.  While 
this  ia  the  case,  they  put  their  confidence  in  those  men  who 
hare  been  diiitinguishe<l  by  their  wonderful  achievements;  and 
they  tell  us  that  by  this  means  their  minds  are  the  Iwtter  drawn 
towards  God,  and  fixed  upon  Him.  So  with  respect  to  several 
of  their  obser^nnces,  which  appear  so  like  those  of  Hindus,  the 
purport  of  their  remarks  is  this  :  That  they  are  useful  in  bring- 
ing the  mind  to  the  purely  spiritual  God,  as  its  ultimate  object. 
Among  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  one  God  ia  first 
set  forth  ;  afterwards,  this  same  God,  with  a  view  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  creature,  that  is,  its  delivenmce  from  all  attachment 
to  the  visible  world,  and  its  attainment  of  a  state  of  fixed  con- 
templation of  the  spiritua  lGo<l,  is  represented  under  three  forms, 
which  are  respectively  denominated  Father,  Son,  an3  Holy 
Spirit,  These  forms,  viewe<l  independently,  differ  exceedingly 
from  each  other,  and  that  which  is  distincti\e  of  each  of  them, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated,  if  applied  to  the  one  true, 
invisible  God,  who  is  endued  with  supreme  excellence,  replete 
with  all  qualities,  and  possessed  of  all  power.  As,  for  example, 
the  Holy  Ghost  purifies  the  hearts  of  men,  that  is,  of  those  that 
embrace  that  religion.  He  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  without  form 
or  figure,  like  the  Father ;  but,  in  reality,  his  forms  are  many 
and  various.    Sometimes  he  becomes  like  a  pigeon  (dove) ;  at 
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other  times  he  becomes  like  fire.  When  we  look  to  the  Son, 
we  find  that  he  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  word."  [In  a  note 
here,  Mora  Bhatta  refers  to  the  oft-controverted  verse  of  St. 
John,  which  he  thus  quotes — "  In  the  beginning  was  word  : 
that  word  was  in  the  heart  of  God ;  and  the  same  word  was 
manifested  in  the  world  in  the  form  of  Christ."  Mr.  Wilson 
observes  on  this  note,  that  the  sentence,  in  so  perverted  a  form, 
ia  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Mahratti  translations  of  St. 
John's  Gospel :  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  the  Bhatta's 
own  reading.]  "  Having  thus  assumed  a  body,  he  is  brought 
into  a  state  inconsistent  with  the  greatness  and  glory  of  God — a 
state  open  to  reproach,  and  altogether  incangruous :  he  is  bom 
in  the  womb  of  a  mother  ;  he  becomes  a  youngling,  like  any 
other  creature  ;  he  experiences  the  good  and  ill  of  mortal  ex- 
istence ;  he  suffers  in  like  manner  the  punishment  of  a  malefac- 
tor, and  dies  a  reproachful  death  :  by  these  and  other  means  he 
procures  the  feivour  of  God,  and  thus  accomplishes  the  salvation 
of  men.  Those  who  hold  these  doctrines,  maintain  that,  while 
all  these  things  are  done,  and  all  these  forms  assumed,  the  unity 
of  God  is  undestroyed,  and  that  to  him  there  is  a  large  revenue 
of  glory.  This  is  Iheir  avowed  belief.  If  then,  these  three 
Divinities  occasion  no  bewilderment  of  mind,  but  establish  the 
creature  in  the  worship  of  Rama,  why  should  Krishna,  and  other 
gods,  occasion  an  ever-growing  bewilderment  to  us  ?  By  means 
of  their  worship  why  may  not  the  mind  acquire  the  power  of  fix- 
ing its  contemplation  on  the  purely-spiritual,  formless,  all-sus- 
taining, and  infinite  God  ?  You  wiU  say  that  these  gods  are  wor- 
shipped by  us  through  the  medium  of  stones,  water,  trees,  and 
animals,  and  thus  lose  their  greatness  and  glory.  I  answer,  that 
through  the  medium  of  these  things,  they  have  in  love  manifested 
themselves  to  men,  without  any  loss  of  honour  ;  and  how,  then, 
can  any  such  loss  arise  from  their  being  worshipped  through  the 
same  medium  ?  If  the  loss  complained  of  really  be  experienced, 
then  why  should  God  command  us  to  worship  him  in  this  man- 
ner ?  In  saying  that  the  intoxicating  juice  of  the  grape,  the 
grain  that  springs  from  the  earth  (bread  and  wine) — in  saying 
that  these  things  are  part  of  his  body,  if  God  is  not  dishonoured 
then  how  can  his  hononr  be  tarnished  by  saying  that  fire,  the 
cow,  the  shaligram  (sacred  black  stone),  and  other  things  so 
holy  and  purifying,  are  his  very  glory.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  this  sub- 
ject we  refer  you  to  that  Jesus  Christ  whom  you  acknowledge 
your  saviour,  and  who  is  therefore  all-knowing.  He  will  take 
our  side  of  the  question,  and  afford  you  all  the  satisfaction  you 
require.  *  ♦  ♦  *  Why  should  he  tell  you  to  meet  to- 
gether from  time  to  time,  to  take  a  piece  of  bread,  and  mutter- 
ing a  few  words  to  eat  it  up .'  and  why  should  he  order  you  to 
drink  spirits.'  [Surely  this  word  might  have  been  translated 
'  wine  !'J  and  why  shoiUd  he  enjoin  you  to  pour  water  on  the 
head  ?  Alas !  the  bread,  the  spirits,  and  the  water,  are  all  ma- 
terial things  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Christ  urges  it  upon  you 
to  observe  these  ceremonies,  and  he  who  does  not  observe  them, 
but  merely  repoges  confidence  in  Christ,  is  not  his  worshipper, 
and  no  one  calls  him  so.'  «         *         *         •         •  « 

A  little  further  on,  this  Hindu  philosopher — for  he  well  merits 
the  appellation — says :  "  Our  opponents  are  accustomed  to  ask. 
When  did  Krishna  perform  any  good  deeds  ?  In  his  behaviour, 
say  they,  there  is  nothing  but  sin  ;  not  a  particle  of  righteousness 
is  to  be  found.  We  answer,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  him 
alone.  Of  all  the  numerous  gods,  which  have  sprung  from  one 
God,  and  yet  are  no  more  than  one  God  (in  the  same  manner 
as,  though  there  are  severally  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  but  one  God),  of  these  the  procedure  resembles  a  good 
deal  that  of  Krishna : — Krishna's  committing  theft  with  the 
cow-herds,  and  playing  the  adulterer  with  their  wives — Shiva's 
spreading  death  and  destruction  by  liis  curses,  and  behaving  in- 
decent!/ with  Parwati — Brahma's  looking  on  his  own  daughter 
with  the  eye  of  a  paramour,  and  making  a  most  filthy  disclosure 
of  his  lust — Rama's  crying  out  '  Sila,  Sila  /'  and  embracing  the 
trees  in  a  fit  of  frenzy — Parashara's  cohabiting  with  a  fisher- 
man's daughter — Such  abominable  transactions  as  these  are 
too  bad  to  be  even  mentioned.  Are  these,  you  will  say,  what 
you  adduce  and  place  on  a  level  with  the  good  acts  of  Christ  ?" 

We  regret  our  space  will  not  permit  of  our  following  the 
Bhatta  in  his  ingenious  answers  to  these  formidable  questions  : 
we  must,  however,  give  a  specimen.    He  states  that,  "  From 


Parashara's  adulterous  connexion  with  the  fisherman's  daughter 
there  sprung  a  son,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  world,  who  accom- 
plished the  great  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  Vedus 
and  Shdstraj.  Such  a  son  could  never  be  produced  in  a  mar- 
riage connexion,  however  distinguished  by  excellence  and 
purity."  *••*«•*« 

[The  ancestors  of  Christ  were  incestuous  and  adulterous.— 
Judah  gave  birth  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Judah  by  the  aid  of  his 
own  daughter-in-law  ;  and  David  continued  the  genealogy  of 
the  Messiah  with  the  iissistance  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah. 
The  ^visest  of  men  was  the  fruit  of  the  union.] 

Some  of  the  actions  of  the  incarnations,  remarks  the  Bhatta, 
show  that  certain  things  done  by  them  are  to  the  human  vieW; 
productive  of  much  evil  to  them,  and  are  therefore  useful  in 
setting  an  example  of  virtue,  and  in  deterring  from  vice :  and  if 
the  Christians  should  think  that  the  Hindus  are  likely  to  say 
within  themselves,  "  Tliese  things  have  been  done  by  the  great, 
why  should  not  we  do  them.  *  *  *  *  To  you,  we 
would  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ  has  laid  open 
the  way  of  wickedness  to  man.  If  you  ask  how  this  is  the  case, 
we  reply,  that  Jesus  Christ  tells  you  only  to  believe  in  him,  and 
promises,  on  this  condition,  to  take  on  himself  all  your  sins, 
whether  old  or  new,  and  thus  accomplish  your  salvation.  Will 
not  men,  who  are  spontaneously  given  to  sin,  on  hearing  such  a 
promise  as  this,  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  prepare  themselves 
to  commit  sin  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  desire  ?  When  we 
tell  you  this,  you  will  cry  out, '  No,  no  ;  you  mistake  altogether 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  believing  in  Christ.  To  believe  in 
Christ  is  to  obey  his  commandments :  he  that  obeys,  he  it  is 
that  believes  •,  otherwise,  faith  cannot  be  said  to  exist.'  Will 
not,  then,  the  servants  of  Krishna,  in  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments, refrain  from  those  actions  which  are,  in  their  opinion, 
wicked  ?  If  you  ask  why  Rama,  Krishna,  and  the  other  incar- 
nations, accomplished  the  salvation  of  men  in  this  or  in  that  par- 
ticular manner,  we  ask  you  in  return  wliy  God  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  .'  and  why,  for  the  salvation  of  man,  ho  brought  him 
into  a  state  so  reproachful  and  so  appalling  ?  What  1  had  he 
no  other  way  of  saving  the  world  ?  We  reply,  that  God  is 
omnipotent ;  and  that,  by  saying  he  had  no  other  way  of  saving 
men,  you  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  glory  of  liis  infinite 
power.  After  bringing  into  existence  principles  and  objects 
productive  of  sin,  the  moment  it  is  produced  and  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  he  must  become  a  man,  a  pigeon,  or  fire  ; 
he  must  submit  to  unheard-of  sufferings  !  Why,  pray,  should 
he  put  himself  to  so  much  ado  ?  To  this,  if  you  reply  that  He 
did  what  seemed  good  to  Him,  then  you  say  precisely  what  we 
say  ourselves — that  Kr  shnaund  others  did  J  or  the  salvation  of 
the  world  what  tliey  thought  fit.'''' 

The  following  passage  is  an  admirable  lesson  for  religious  in- 
tolerants : — 

"  We  do  not  seek  to  overturn  the  doctrines  held  by  any  one  ; 
for,  as  God  has  consulted  the  convenience  of  all  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  respect  to  food  and  clothing,  so,  for  tlie 
inhabitants  of  different  places,  has  ho  laid  down  different  doc- 
trines, with  a  view  to  their  salvation.  Those  doctrines,  there- 
fore, and  those  alone,  according  to  which  they  severally  worship 
God,  are  to  them  true.  According  to  the  nature  of  these  several 
doctrines  do  they  severally  obtain  reward  from  God." 

We  might  search  the  writings  of  all  the  fathers  and  divines 
in  Christendom,  and  not  find  a  more  liberal  and  truly  philoso- 
phic sentiment  than  is  here  expressed  by  what  the  missionaries 
would  call  a  poor  benighted  heathen. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits;  but  the  passage 
quoted  below  is  so  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  that  we  must  make  room  for  it : 

"  A  certain  Christian  priest  makes  the  following  remarks  :— 
'  God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind  ;  and  no  father  gives  oppo- 
site laws  for  the  government  of  his  children.  God  has  given  one 
law  ;  and  therefore  there  is  but  one  true  religion,  and  one  true 
written  rule  of  religion ;  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  but  one 
sun  for  this  earth.'  For  this  earth,  indeed,  there  is  but  one 
sun  ;  but  in  the  universe  are  there  not  many  suns?  How  can 
the  light  of  one  sun  reach  those  fixed  stars  which  are  at  an  in- 
conceivable distance  from  it  ?  That  they  shine  by  their  owa 
light  must  be  allowed  on  all  hauds.    If  a  man  have  two  sons. 
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the  one  wise  and  the  other  foolish,  will  he  give  them  rules  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  abilities,  or  will  he  give  the  same 
rules  to  both  ?  Although  he  should  prescribe  to  tham  different 
ways,  according  to  their  talents,  yet  his  intention  is  one,  and 
that  is,  to  make  both  wise.  The  same  is  true  of  God  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men.'' " 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  Mr.  Wilson's  ai^gu- 
ments  in  reply  to  Mora  Bhatta's  "  Vindication  of  the  Hindu 
Religion."  Our  readers  may  very  easily  imagine  their  nature. 
We  are  ready  to  give  every  credit  to  him  for  the  very  candid 
and  open  manner  in  which  he  has  come  forward  in  defence  of 
his  tenets  ;  but  we  must  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  com- 
pletely failed  in  rebutting  the  reasoning  of  Mora  Bhatta. 


CLERICAL    CORRUPTION. 


KCCLBSIASnCAt   COURTS. 

TirB  principal  Ecelesiastical  Court  is  the  PerogatiTe  Conrt^ 
which  takes  cognizance  of  all  property  disposed  of  by  testaments 
an  also  of  all  intestate  property.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  a 
spiritual  or  sacred  court,  but  one  of  the  most  temporal  and  pro- 
fane courts  in  the  country.  The  number  of  wills  registered  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Doctor's  Commons,  is  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousands  yearly,  and  they  have  increeaed 
twenty  per  cent  within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  an  average  of  one 
per  cent.  per.  annum.  The  business  of  the  court  is  therefore  ra- 
pidly increasing,  and  the  fees,  emoluments,  and  baits  of  the 
clerical  vultures  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Court  ismetapho- 
nically  s])caking  a  carcase  or  chamel  house.  It  contains  the 
property  of  the  dead  only  ;  it  was  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  groat 
founder  of  Christianity  that  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither 
will  the  Kagles  be  gathered  together.  Let  us  sec  what  sort  of 
eagles  we  have  got  at  this  Ecclesiastical  Court.  We'cxtract  flrom 
the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  of  1 832. 

The  principal  registrars  arc  three  cleigymcn.  "  Do  the  prin- 
cipal reKi«tnini  jjcrform  any  of  their  duties  in  person"  ?  (A'a- 
tluiiuel  Uostling  {deputy  registrar)  Nonb.  How  do  they  perform 
their  duties  ?  They  appoint  three  deputies.  Are  those  deputies 
assisted  by  inferior  officers  and  clerks  ?  Yes !  What  were  the 
gross  and  net  amounts  of  the  receipts  of  the  principal  registrars 
in  the  year  1 827,  as  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 828  ? 
The  gross  amount  was  15,490/.  1 4s.  Id.  The  disbunwmcnts  of 
that  year  were  7,090/.  3s.  4d.,  leaving  the  net  amount  of 
n,400/.  lOs.  9d.  Is  it  out  of  the  net  ameunt  you  have  stated 
that  the  deputy  registrars  are  paid  ?  The  sum  that  is  paid  to 
the  deputy  registrars  is  included  in  the  article  of  disbiirscments, 
(namely  clerks  salaries,  pens,  ink,  binding,  and  printing,  filing 
wills,  carpenters  bills,  rent,  land  tax,  and  assessed  taxes,  &c, 
&c) ;  leaving  a  net  amount  to  the  principal  registrars  of 
)l,4(»(>/,  10s.  .'Id.,  afler  the  payment  of  all  dishurMmenta. 

Arc  the  principal  registrars  competent  to  superintend  the  du- 
ties ofthe  different  officers  in  the  Prerogative  Office  ?  Do  they  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  business?  No:  they  are  gentlemen 
of  high  respectability,  (high  churchmen^,  but  it  is  impossible 
they  can  know  anything  ofthe  business  of  the  office,  that  is  only 
to  be  known  by  close  attendance.  They  now  and  then  come  and 
sec  hoie  every  thing  looks  in  the  qfflce. 

Who  at  present  fill  the  situations  of  clerk  ofthe  seats  ?No.  (1). 
held  by  Mr.  John  Capes,  No  (2),  Mr.  George  Bridges  Moore 
(3),  Mr.  John  Askew,  and  Mr.  William  Abbott,  jointly  (4),  Mr. 
John  Moore,  (5),  the  deputy  registrara. 

Arc  either  of  those  persons,  except  the  regi8tnirs,who  fill  those 
nfTicos,  competent  todischargethedutiesof  them  in  person?  There 
ia  niie  of  them  who  woii/c/ be  competent  6t// he  resides  at  Canter- 
bury and  the  other  three  are  not  professional  men.  Are  not  the 
emoluments  of  the  clerks  of  the  seats  very  con8i<^crablo  ?  They 
are  very  large.  According  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  John  Capes  after  paying  his  deputy  or  assistant  clerks 
has  a  sinecure  of  1,4R5/.  13s.  4d.,  himself  not  being  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  ofthe  office?  Certainly." 

( Pious  gentleman  !  none  of  your  agitators  and  malcontents  1 
but  a  highly  respectable  high  churchman  !) 

Formerly  the  clerks  of  these  highly  respectable  gentlemen 


used  to  be  paid  by  gratuities  levied  from  the  public,  but  lately 
these  gratuites  have  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
incomes  of  the  assistants  and  clerks  have  therefore  been  much 
reduced.  The  incomes  of  the  sinecurists  increase  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court ! 

This  corruption  of  the  clergy  is  further  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  there  is  in  displacing  a  clergyman  from  any  spi- 
ritual pasturage,  when  once  he  has  taken  legal  possession.  In 
ancient  times  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  very  summary. 
It  was  then  really  episcocal,  and  the  Bishop  had  the  power  of 
suspension  and  deprivation  according  to  the  nature  ofthe  offence. 
But  since  the  Reformation,  the  discipline  has  been  so  much  re- 
laxed, that  the  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  (1 832)  state  in  their 
report  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  enforced  since  the  Reformation.  The  same  corruption  has 
crept  into  the  Scotch  Church,  in  which  the  self  government 
system,  very  erroneously  styled  republican  by  many,  has  thrown 
a  rampart  around  every  Presbyterian  manse,  which  protects  the 
consecrated  tenant  from  the  just  retribution,  that  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  every  man  who  foils  to  fulfil  the  moral  obligations, 
for  which  he  is  supported  by  public  bounty.  A  drunkard  may 
hold  a  Scotch  benefice,  till  hjs  congregation  forsake  him  :  and 
then  be  may  ait  down,  and  chuckle  over  the  happy  riddance  he 
has  experienced.  This  comes  of  self  government,  and  divided  re- 
sponsibility. Werea  Bishop  endowed  with  the  power  of  discharg- 
ing such  monsters,  and  responsible  to  public  opinion  for  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  there  would  be  fewer  instances  of  such 
immorality  to  shock  the  moral  feelings  of  the  nation.  Both  the 
English  and  Scotch  Churches  have  departed  from  Episcopacy, 
which  is  really  a  simple  and  natural  form  of  government.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centry,  Bixhop  Gibson  attempted  to 
revive  the  ancient  discipline,  especially  against  non-resident 
clergymen ;  but  the  trick  and  established  UMgea  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical courts  prevailed  i^nst  him.  It  is  now  so  very  difficult 
to  proceed  against  clergymen  for  any  immorality,  that  they  are 
gemtally  allowed  to  exercise  almost  unlimited  discretion  in  the 
ezerdae  of  their  clerical  functions.  A  prosecution  when  at- 
tempted against  a  consecrated  reprobate,  lasts  in  general  two 
years,  and  is  attended  with  very  great  expense.  One  is  mention- 
ed by  the  Commissioneni  in  their  report  above  alluded  to,  as 
extending  to  five  yean,  and  costing  1 ,500/.  The  bishop  being 
generally  at  the  expcnce  of  prosecution,  the  Ecclesiastical  cul- 
prits repose  in  safety  under  the  banner  of  Episcopal  economy. 
When  a  clergyman  is  threatened  with  prosecution,  the  custom 
is  for  him  to  withdraw  from  his  benefice,  appoint  a  curate,  and 
receive  his  tithes  and  other  perquisites  as  a  non-resident.  He 
thus  escapes  prosecution  and  deprivation  or  suspension,  by 
merely  adding  the  crime  of  non-restdence  to  the  list  of  his  other 
offence*. 

[Next  week  we  shall  giro  a  reiy  edifying  diacouno  of  Peter 
Priestcraft  on  this  subject] 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

POPULATION   REPORTS    POR    1831. 

Thr  Population  Reports  of  the  British  Parliament  throw  some 
curious  light  upon  the  two  subjects  with  which  we  have  headed 
this  article.  They  begin  with  the  year  1801,  and  end  with  the 
year  1831,  so  that  we  have  a  period  of  thirty  years  to  speculate 
upon.  In  England,  marriages  seem  rather  to  be  on  the  de- 
crease :  the  average  for  1 801  is  one  marriage  annually  for  every 
123  inhabitants,  and  the  average  for  1831  is  one  only  for  129 
inhabitants.  The  births  are  about  the  same  in  both  (that  is, 
one  to  37),  and  the  deaths  less  flrequent  (one  in  54). 

In  Wales,  which  is  a  mountainous  and  agricultural  countrr, 
marriages  are  increasing,  and  births  and  deaths  diminishing. 
The  births  have  diminished  fully  one-fiflh  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  Welsh  are  the  most  iMtstard  people  in  Britain.  In 
Radnor  one-seventh  part  of  the  children  bom  are  illegitimate, 
whereas,  in  Surrey  (where  a  large  portion  of  London  stands), 
only  one-fortieth  part  of  the  children  are  illegitimate.  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey  (the  metropolitan  district)  are  remnrknhle 
for  legitimacy.  There  is  not  a  county  in  Engli  nd  which  can  be 
compared  with  them,  and  those  which  approach  nearest  in  this 
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moral  sense  are  those  which  are  closest  to  them  in  an  intellectual 
and  local  sense.  Marriages  are  also  more  frequent  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  than  in  any  other  county  in  England.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  supposition  of  people  both  in  town  and 
country ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regularity  and 
consistency  of  the  returns  of  the  Parish  Registers  nearly  ap- 
proximate the  truth.  The  proportion  tor  Middlesex  is  one 
marriage  for  every  ]  02  inhabitants.  Lancaster  has  one  for 
every  11 7  ;  Warwick  one  for  every  119.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, too,  are  very  matrimonial !  In  Wales  the  average  is 
about  one  in  156,  which  is  one-third  less  vhan  Middlesex  ;  and 
all  the  English  counties  which  line  the  borders  of  Wales  seem 
to  be  tainted  with  Welsh  propensities,  both  in  respect  to  bas- 
tardy and  marriage. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  however,  that  wherever  illegitimacy 
and  celibacy  pre*  ail  most,  there  is  the  smallest  ratio  of  mortality. 
Life  is  longerin  Wales  than  in  England,  and  birt'  s  and  mar- 
rjajies  less  frequent.  In  Monmouthshire  (England,  but  Iwrdering 
on  Wales),  the  population  is  progressing  more  rapidly  than  in 
any  other  coxmty,  not  excepting  Lancaster — it  has  more  than 
doubled  its  population  in  thirty  years.  Yet  in  Monmouth  the 
increase  does  not  take  place  by  births,  for  there  the  proportion 
of  births  is  small ;  but  though  inhabited  chiefly  by  pitmen,  it  is 
the  most  healthy  district  in  the  kingdom.  Population  is  en- 
couraged, marriage  is  encouraged,  illegitimacy  is  encouraged, 
but  still  the  productiveness  of  the  inhabitants  is  one-third  less 
than  the  average  of  the  other  English  counties  !  !  Lancaster  is 
more  matrimonial,  and  more  mortal,  and  more  productive,  but 
more  illegitimate.  This  latter  fact  seems  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  illegitimacy  generally  prevails  most  in  agricultural 
counties ;  but  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this  illegitimacy  in 
Lancashire  (being  one  in  13  births,  the  average  for  Wales).  In 
that  county  there  is  an  immense  numlier  of  children  employed 
in  the  cotton  factories,  the  proportion  of  women  and  children 
being  greater  than  that  of  men.  Thi§,  to  people  of  no  educa- 
tion or  refinement,  is  rather  a  premium  for  re-production  ;  more- 
over, the  proportion  of  uneducated  persons  in  Lancashire  is 
about  the  maximum  for  England.  The  manners  of  the  people 
are  less  polished,  the  communion  of  the  two  sexes  is  more  pro- 
miscuous, and  the  employment  more  servile,  than  in  other 
populous  and  manufacturing  districts.  Servility  has  always  a 
tendency  to  promote  illegitimacy. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  from  an  examination  of  three 
large  folio  volumes  of  evidence,  with  which  we  have  been  amus- 
ing ourselvesfor  several  days  past,  that  civilization,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  marriage  and  le- 
gitimacy, whilst  celibacy  and  bastardy  belong  principally  to 
those  districts  whose  population  is  scattered  as  agriculturists,  or 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servility,  by  the  autocracy  of  commercial 
capital  and  manufacturing  monopoly. 

It  is  a  false  notion,  therefore,  which  many  entertain,  that 
marriage  was  more  frequent  in  ancient  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  roving  times,  than  at  present.  Marriage  is  most  prevalent 
in  highly-civilized  and  wealthy  countries,  where  men  act  inde- 
pendent, as  tradesmen,  mechanics,  artists,  &c.,  and  are  not 
merely  the  hired  labourers  and  the  day-boarders  of  land-owners 
and  farmers.  If  marriage  ha«  latterly  rather  decreased,  to  a 
trifling  extent,  in  England,  and  increased  in  Wales,  it  is  owing 
to  this  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  system  in  Eng- 
land has  of  late  come  to  a  crisis,  and  is  undergoing  a  revolution, 
whereas,  in  Wales,  the  progress  is  going  continuously  and  unin- 
terruptedly forward  towards  the  advance-guard  of  modem  civi- 
lization. 

It  is  diflScult  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  such  a  complicated 
andmtricate  subject  as  this  ;  but  we  shall,  before  concluding,  at 
present  remark,  that  increasing  ratios  of  births  and  mortality 
seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  thus  suggesting  the  idea,  which,  per- 
haps, at  some  future  period,  we  shall  more  fully  develope,  that 
m  tuture  generations  the  ratio  of  births  will  still  more  and  more 
decrease,  and  population  will  increase  more  by  the  aid  of  health 
and  longevity  than  by  generation.  Such  is  the  tendency  of 
human  progress,  viz.,  a  revival  of  Antedeluvian  times,  or  simple 
nature  improved  by  the  experience  of  ages  of  folly,  experiment, 
and  discovery.  •■ '      r  j 


The  inference  we  draw  from  the  preceding  facts  in  favour  of 
universalism,  is  as  follows  : — 

There  is  a  marriage  for  every  death,  that  is,  for  every  couple 
of  deaths  there  is  one  couple  married. 

The  preponderance  of  life  over  death  is  as  three  to  two.  There 
are  three  births  for  every  two  deaths,  and  the  proportion  of  life 
is  increasing  whilst  that  of  death  is  decreasing. 

The  principle  of  life,  therefore,  is  stronger  than  that  of 

DBATH. 

We  have  chosen  the  principle  of  life  as  the  basis  of  our  faith 
—Atheism  is  Death  Universal — Pantheism  is  Life  Universal^ 

We  have  found  an  analogy  of  three  to  two  in  our  favour  in 
the  progress  of  society :  we  shall  show  still  greater  and  better 
analogies  as  we  proceed. 


PHRENOLOGY,  ASTROLOGY,  &  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


A  little  work  has  been  published,  a  few  days  ago,  upon  the  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  Phrenology,  Astrology,  and  Phy- 
siognomy. A  small  diagram  represents  a  Phrenological  head  in- 
serted within  an  Astrological  horoscope  or  nativity,  and  the  differ- 
ent houses  in  the  heavens  are  shown  to  correspond  in  character 
with  the  phrenological  faculties.  As  an  incipient  attempt,  it  is  at 
least  interesting.  All  attempts  at  scientific  harmony,  whether 
they  fail  or  succeed,  are  useful  for  the  establishment  and  consoli- 
dation of  standard  truths  ;  for  the  detection  of  error  is  as  useful 
as  the  discovery  of  truth.  We  must  remind  our  readers  that 
our  universal  views  lead  us  to  the  universal  and  standard 
FACT  that  no  science,  studied  individually,  can  teach  truth 
or  make  a  man  other  than  a  sectarian  and  a  bigot.  The 
mere  phrenologist  is  as  lean  a  fanatic  as  the  Astrologer.  Phre- 
nology is  fast  becoming  a  quackery,  not  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  it,  for  there  is  truth  in  it,  but  because  in  science  there  is 
at  present  quite  as  much  sectarianism  as  in  religion.  Having 
found  a  few  striking  fccts  in  a  province  or  department  of  nature, 
the  sectarian  philosopher  shuts  himself  up  within  it,  and  dictates 
universal  truths,  as  he  calls  them,  from  particular  facts.  In 
Lavater's  days  all  mind  was  discovered  in  the  countenance  ;  in 
Spurzheim's  it  is  all  seen  in  the  skull,  and  some  ladies  and  poets 
will  tell  you  that  the  eyes  alone  arc  suflScient.  The  astrologer 
says  the  stars  only  can  unveil  the  secret.  The  latter  will  read 
your  character  and  destiny  for  so  many  shillings ;  the  Phrenolo- 
gist will  tell  you  your  propensities,  and  the  sum  total  of  your  in- 
tellect for  as  many  more.  The  hulies  and  the  poets  will  read  you 
for  nothing.  According  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  quackery,  there 
is  no  suspicion  attached  to  the  ladies  and  the  poets,  for  they  do 
not  make  a  charge — the  money  is  the  test.  But  what  say  the 
phrenologists  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  how  become  a  trade  to  read 
heads  ?  We  say,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Phrenology  that  men 
can  lire  by  it.  It  is  rather  a  recommendation  ;  but  the  world 
is  not  so  generous  as  wo  are,  and  the  Phrenologists  themselves 
are  not  more  generous  than  the  world,  for  they  condemn  tlie  as- 
trologer for  making  a  charge  for  his  labour,  and  they  raise  a 
deuce  of  a  noise  when  even  a  hint  of  quackery  is  suggested 
against  them  by  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  as  their  own. 
Every  man  and  every  party  deserve  to  be  treated  as  they  treat 
others.  We  have  seen  written  phrenological  judgments  or  nati- 
vities for  which  seven  and  sixpence  were  charged,  and  we  lately 
heard  of  one  party  of  young  men  who  went  to  a  Phrenologist  in 
London  and  paid  that  sum  each — four  or  five  in  number — a 
goodly  aftenoon'sjob  for  a  bumpologist.  Had  these  same  young 
men  given  their  money  to  a  man  of  trines  and  quartiles,  they 
might  have  been  ridiculed  as  fools,  and  he  imprisoned  as  an  im- 
postor.    What  is  the  the  test  of  imposture  ? 

A  curious  question,  who  can  answer  it  ? 

Should  this  union  of  Astrology  and  Phrenology  actually  take 
place,  it  will  constitute  a  curious  marriage  between  heaven  and 
earth,  or  high  and  low  life.  We  hope  it  is  ominous  of  some- 
thing similar  in  political  society. 
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COMMENCEMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
SECTARIANISM. 


Fkw  men  are  aware  of  the  maarnificcnt  revolution  whic'ti  hiis 
been  ^oinp  on  in  the  intellectual  world  for  the  Inst  forty  years. 
It  is  so  rarely  evwi  allude<l  to  amid  the  frivolous  posmp  which 
occupies  the  study  of  the  bulk  ef  mankind,  that  it  cannot  lie  ex- 
pected to  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  indebted 
for  all  their  materials  of  thought  to  the  ordinary  purveyors  of 
the  public  press.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  mio  indiviiluii!  to  take  so 
comprehcnsiye  and  clear  a  view  of  this  importjint  renovation  of 
opinion,  as  to  portray  that  imposini;  spectacle  of  unity  and 
design  which,  at  no  yery  distant  period  of  time,  will  start  into 
view  before  the  now  blinded  world. 

Men  are  not  only  tending  to  Universality  of  r»>li?ionn  opinion 
by  the  ])r(j)aratory  process  of  libcmlism.sc  '  'I'lifference, 
or  infidelity,  which  aie  so  many  different  ivontent- 

nient,  tlirV)UKh  which  the   hum.-."   i.'.-t  viics  in  its 

trannbition  from  a  worse  to  a  1'  i  ;  but,  at 

the  (wunc  time  that  they  are  til'  ;i  common 

centre,  they  are  also  lookini;  l«ick  antid  ihc  niintM  of  antiquity, 
and  discovering  numerous  arguments  of  a  powerftil  character  to 
convince  them  that  such  a  union  once  existcil  in  the  world  at  a 
former  porifKl. 

Thus  I'nivcrsality  seems  to  stire  us  In  the  face,  whether  we 
look  Imck  to  the  primitive  ages  of  human  history,  or  forward  to 
the  future  development  of  civilization. 

The  relationship  which  subsists  between  all  the  languages  of 
the  world  is  daily  becoming   more   and    more  apparent.     We 
can  almost  already  trace  them  to  a  common  parent. 
Cnrk.  Latin,  Celtic,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  all  the  Kur- 
guaifos,  have  numerous  words- ••'•'     -       ■■-■'-   i,    ^ 
idiMitiial  in meaninir.  Colonel  !.     ;■ 

pnjveil  that  the  celebrated   I'i  ,.  jir^'r.Ll  ,i 

the  Pocnulus  of  Plautus,  is  pure  Irish.  Here  it  is,  with  the 
Irish  along  with  it.     The  reailcr  may  judge  for  himaelf : — 

PHOKN*. 

Nitb  ul  u  nim  \m  lonuth  secorathcssi  macom  tylh. 

IRISH. 

An  iath  al  a  nin  tuullonac  aecruidd  se  rac  com  sit. 

PKOKN. 

Chin  lac  chunyth  mumys  t^-al  mychthii  bnrii  imi  achi. 

IKIKH. 

Cim  laig  cungan  muin  is  toil  mo  iocd  bcarad  iarmo  sgil. 
"  Oh  !  mighty  splendour  of  the  land,  let  him  quiet  me  with 
rqjose. 

Help  of  the  weary  captive,  instruct  me,  acconling  to  thy  will, 
to  recover  my  children  after  my  fiitigue." 

However  nimierous  and  varied  the  branches  be,  it  isver>'  pro- 
bable that  the  original  root  or  .stock  of  all  tlic  languages  of  the 
world  is  the  same. 

Hut  this  is  credible  enough,  in  comparison  with  an  idea  which 
has  been  very  elal)orateIy  and  learnedly  maintained  by  n  Mr. 
.forvi.i.  in  India,  in  a  work  lately  .DuWi-nhcd  upon  the  subject — 
that  all  the  weight*  and  measures  throughout  the  known  world 
can  be  rcfcrrc«l  to  a  common  standard.  Tluit  standard  ia  the 
.Bcndulum  vibrating  seconds  at  the  mid-latitude  of  4.j  degrees. 
.This  standartl  he  ingeniously  applies  to  weights  and  measures  of 
.etljacity ;  and  from  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testament. 
whloh  many  have  toccred  at  iwbctoikcniog  igaoranco  ia  the  writer. 


he  has  ascertained  the  different  weights  and  measures  of  the 
.Tews,  to  a  grain  and  an  hair-breadth.  From  the  Ganges  to  tho 
Shannon,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  he  has  compared  the 
diti'erent  weights  and  measures  of  all  nations,  and  found  them  all 
to  be  multiples  and  proportionals  of  tha  everlasting  natural 
standard — the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of 
io  degrees. 

This  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  Bailly^  theory  of  tho 
existence  of  a  primitire  nation  of  I  lyperljorejins  in  a  latitude  of 
from  40  in  45  degrees,  from  whom  all  other  nations  have 
si>rung,  and  derive*!  their  ancient  traditions.  These,  he  s.iy8, 
are  the  famous  Atlantides  of  the  ancients— the  fathers  of  science, 
of  m^iteiy,  and  of  civilization. 

In  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  industry  of  human  learning 
is  yearly  discorcring  some  new  features  of  common  relationship 
amongst  all  the  religions  of  the  world.     The  story  of  "  Eve  and 
the  Serpent"  ia  found  amongst  the  relicts  of  Buddhism,  in  India, 
and  of**  Tuath  de  Danaism''  in  Ireland.     It  is  a  universal  tra- 
dition, incorporated  one  way  or  another  with  every  known  reli- 
gion.    The  crucifixion  of  Dudh,  of  Chrishna,  and  of  Christ, 
their  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  glory  ;  the  Virgin  and 
the  Child  ;  the  T>amb  of  (Jod  ;  the  Passover ;  the  institution  of 
that  '  ■  of  the  sun  into  the  constellation  of 

th^   I  »m,   regenenition  ;  and,  in  fine,  all 

the  I......  ....viiof  revealed  religion  are  universal 

idt.>a8,   to  iiorc  or   less   corrupteil    and   bewildered 

amongst  a;  Nay,  even  the  very  holidays  festivities, 

games,  and  suixsrsti lions  of  mankind,  have  a  common  origin, 
and  arc  shrouded  in  mystery,  in  the  great  soiirco  of  all  mundane 
theology,  the  Buddhism  of  India. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Buddhism  has  liecn  spread  over 
all  the  world.  In  ancient  times,  aswi-- '  '•••  ''•■■  ^  'ntic  Re- 
searches, and  other  works  upon  Orient.  liversal 
faith  of  mankind  was  destroyed  by  a  for  u-tween 
two  great  parties— the  one  asserting  tlmt  the  male,  tho  other 
that  the  femnle  principle  of  generation  wn*  the  mmt  powerful. 
They  fou  w  one  another.  ^  irty  pre- 
vailed ail  "  another;  but  n  ig  took 
plAce,  and  iiihii.\  inbes  emigrated  w«.-^t»iiiii,  ami  iiuiulod  the 
celebmted  systems  of  mythology  which  have  prevailed  in  theso 
Western  regions.  The  male  and  female  nature  were  styled 
Lingam  and  Yoni,  and  pillars  were  consecrated  to  the  one  and 
caves  to  the  other.  The  round  towers  and  the  mithmtic  caves 
of  Ireland  are  relics  of  the  indtutry  and  skill  of  their  wor- 
shippers. 

This  oonlrovcTsy  between  the  male  and  female  Divine  Na- 
ture is  a  very  curious  phenomenon.  It  is  still  kept  up  in  the 
w.irl.!  unknown  to  those  who  continue  it.  God,  the  male, 
i  all  the  Christian  world,  ha.s  been  at  variance  with 
ire.  the  fcnjn'c.  The  .Tewu  have  never  acknowle<lged 
tlio  female  Deity,  the  material  counter-part  of  Go*!.  Those 
who  luive  acknowle<lgcd  this  mother  C»od,  have  invariably  Ixjcn 
addicted  to  idolatry  or  materialism  of  some  sort.  The  Greeks 
and  the  surrounding  Heathens  all  worshipped  tho  bi-sexual 
Deity,  and  whenever  Christianity  received  into  its  creed  a  re- 
semblance of  the  married  God,  itimmciliately  liecamc  idolatrous. 
Mary,  the  mother  and  spouse  of  G<h1,  and  Quocn  of  Heaven, 
is  but  a  meagre  sul)9b"tutc  for  Divine  N  \tubh.  Tlio  Catholics 
adore  this  mock  dcit>',  with  the  whole  congregation  of  tlie  saints, 
ill  a  refined  ajrstcni  of  Christian  Pol^- theism.  Idolatry,  and  Feti- 
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ciiism.  The  Protestants  are  a  species  of  spiritual  Jews,  who  re- 
ject the  female  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  worship  God  the 
male  only. 

The  Lingam  and  the  Yoni,  however,  can  never  be  separated. 
Nature  avenges  the  insult  offered  to  her  character.  The  Queen 
of  Heaven  must  be  honoured  along  with  her  husband.  This 
honour,  as  it  is  due,  being  refused  throughout  all  Christendom, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  priests,  or  worshippers  of  the  male, 
have  long  been,  and  now,  in  an  especial  manner  are,  at  variance 
with  the  philosophers,  or  worshippers  of  the  female.  The  study 
of  Nature,  or  science,  is  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  study  of 
God  or  I  heology  ;  they  ought  to  be  in  harmony ;  the  two  to- 
gether constitute  truth ;  truth  is  to  be  got  from  neither ;  the 
Lingam  and  the  Yoni  are  equally  defective  apart.  The  Fanatic, 
the  Sectarian,  the  vulgar  Christian,  is  a  follower  of  the  Lingam  ; 
the  Materialist,  the  Infidel,  the  Deist,  the  Atheist,  is  a  follower 
of  the  Yoni,  to  use  the  Oriental  style  of  speech.  The  Pantheist 
is  a  follower  of  both.  Nature  is  now  more  than  ever  asserting 
her  rights.  The  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  female  is  at 
hand.  Like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  Nature  has  not  political  power. 
The  jurisdiction,  the  establishments,  belong  to  the  male  ;  but 
Irer  arts,  her  cliarms,  her  industry,  her  produce,  are  now  more 
than  a  match  for  the  conservative  spirit  of  mysticism.  A 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  her  favour,  and,  ere  long,  that  event 
which  fonneriy  took  place  in  the  Eastern  world,  viz.,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  great  opposite  principles,  will  take  place 
again,  and  confirm  the  proverb  of  ancient  and  royal  wisdom, 
•"  Thnt  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

True^  there  is  no  new  principle  ;  the  principles  of  Nature  are 
rimple,  and  te^r  in  number,  but  the  modifications  are  infinite, 
and  the  movement  of  society  is  a  progress  in  kiowlcdge,  in  reli- 
gion, and  in  morals.  The  universality  of  the  primitive  ages  was 
a  universality  of  simplicity  and  astrological  science.  The  Ca- 
tholicism of  Christendom  was  the  Catholicism  of  darkness  and 
bigotry  ;  but  the  universality  of  an  age  of  printing  and  experi- 
mental science  must  be  one  of  a  more  perfect  and  durable  nature, 
not  to  be  terminated  by  any  thing  short  of  a  universal  deluge, 
or  some  such  all-destroying  convulsion  of  nature. 

Still  the  tendency  to  and  from  Universjilism  is  the  same 
double  law  of  nature  in  eternal  operation.  Perfect  unanimity 
cannot  exist  amongst  imperfect  beings.  The  nature  of  man  is 
contentioui  ;  but  he  becomes  tired  of  quaielling  in  one  p;ir- 
ticnlar  field.  He  seeks  repa«e  and  finds  it  for  a  time,  that  repose 
at  last  becomes  irksome,  he  rou.se8  up  his  faculties  with  some 
new  subject  of  discussion,  and  finds  that  nature  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  provide  him  with  new  subjects  of  controversy.  The  beauty  of 
this  progress,  however,  is,  that  as  men  increase  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  their  contentions  become  less  brutal,  and  those  controver- 
8ies  which  once  were  adjudged  by  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  are  finally  referred  to  the  God  of  Reason  and  discretion. 

There  is  always  more  liberality  and  universjility  in  the  founder 
of  a  religion,  than  in  his  followers.  "  The  liberal  and  benign 
followers  of  Brahma,"  (says  Godfrey  Higgins,  in  his '  Ana- 
calypsis')  "  in  its  original  purity  can  never  be  too  much  praised, 
and  must  fill  every  one  with  admiration.  No  doubt  in 
succeeding  ages  its  corrupt  and  mercenary  priests,  ingrafted 
into  it,  as  we  see  daily  to  take  place  i'n  all  religions,  and 
wherever  priests  are  concerned,  doctiines  and  practices  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  mild  spirit  of  its  founders.  Those  founders 
maintained  that  all  religions  come  from  God,  and  that  all  modes 
of  adoring  him  when  springing  fronj  an  upright  heart,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  'I  heir  enlightened  followers  still  affirm  that 
the  deity  is  present  with  the  Mahometan  in  the  Mosque  counting 
his  beads,  and  equally  in  the  temple  at  the  adoration  of  the  idols ; 
themtimateof  the  Mussulman,  the  friend  oithi  Hindoo,  the 
companion  of  the  Christian,  and  the  confident  of  the  Jew. 
T  hey  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  many  times  appeared,  and  been 
incarnate  m  the  flesh,  not  only  in  this  worid,  but  in  othere,  for 
theaalvation  (mstruction )  of  his  creatures,  and  that  both  Christians 
and  Hindoos  adore  the  same  God  under  different  forms."  It  is 
only  their  persecution  by  Christian  and  Mahomedan  fanatics 
that  makes  them  at  times  think  otherwise. 

Who  could  imagine,  from  reading  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  that  their  disciples  in  the 
10th  century  could  have  made  such  a  fearf-ul  deviation  from  the 
spiritual  path  which  waa  first  pointed  out  to  the  ChrisUan  worid, 


and  that  they  should  have  intermeddled  so  much  with  temporal 
things  from  which  they  were  strictly  forbidden  .' 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  very  universal  in  their  religioui 
creed.  The  multiplicity  of  their  Gods  is  abundant  evidence  of 
this.  Rome  was  a  Pantheon,  a  home  for  all  the  Deities  of  th« 
world.  Greece  was  the  same.  They  saw  the  Divinity  every 
where,  and  his  personification  in  every  thing.  It  mattered  not 
therefore  to  them  whether  it  was  a  bull,  a  calf,  a  snake,  or  a 
man  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Deity  must  be  personified  by  the  image.  They  fol- 
lowed the  Grand  Yoni,  or  the  principle  of  visible  nature  being 
a  likeness  or  counterpart  of  God.  The  Jews,  the  Christians, 
and  Mahometans  alone — the  Bachelors  of  Divinity — have  op- 
posed this  universal  principle,  and  cooping  up  their  God  lik* 
a  parrot  in  a  cage,  they  have  m.ide  him  repeat  unceasingly 
the  same  mystical  harangue  which  he  spoke  to  the  generauon* 
of  infantine  society,  and  established  that  as  literal  truth  for  men, 
which  was  given  ;isa  riddle,  and  which  common  sense  denouncet 
as  unfit  for  maturity  of  years  and  understanding. 

This  Bachelor  (unmarried)  system  of  Divinity,  which  sepii- 
rates  (iod  from  nature,  as  the  Poor  I^aw  Commissioners  sepa- 
rate the  husband  and  wife  in  the  palaces  of  pauperism,  is  th« 
grand  universal  exposition  of  the  Fall  of  Man  m  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  supremacy  of  the  male.  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  "  The  male  Deity,  th« 
Lingam  has  prevailed,  he  has  established  his  throne  in  all  na- 
tions, and  the  worshippers  of  nature  have  been  tributary  t« 
him. 

But  the  Philosophers,  the  Yonians,  are  the  true  motheis  of 
science  and  art.  The  worshippers  of  nature  arc  the  mothers  of  in- 
vention. Reproduction  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  belong* 
to  nature.  Beauty  and  grace  and  all  the  attributes  of  femal« 
nature  shine  conspicuously  in  the  Yonian  division  of  n»en.  They 
have  never  used  the  sword  to  establish  their  opinions  like  th« 
worshippers  of  God.  Philosophy,  science,  aiul  art  are  gentler 
than  religion.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  l>elong8  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  religion  and  politics.  There  the  male  nature  riots  and 
gorges  itself  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ;  there  the  God  of  bat- 
tles dies  his  garments  red,  and  treads  the  wine  press  of  his  mas- 
culine vengeance.  Seek  the  Lord  elsewhere,  seek  him  in  th« 
chamlx-rs  of  science,  of  poetry,  of  painting,  and  there  you  find 
him  with  his  armour  cast  off,  and  dallying  with  his  gentle  bride. 
He  is  all  things  to  all,  just  as  you  make  him.  Seek  him  in 
strife,  and  there  you  will  find  him  as  keen  and  eager  for  th« 
contest  as  yourelf ;  seek  him  in  peace  and  behold  he  is  there. 
"  If  you  mount  into  heaven  he  is  there ;  if  you  make  your 
bod  in  hell  he  is  there  also.'  "  With  the  froward,  he  is  fro- 
ward,  and  with  the  upright  he  will  show  himself  upright." 

It  is  a  fact,  whether  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  or  not,  we  cannot 
say,  that  in  the  progress  of  religion  downward,  from  the  Primi- 
tive Universjility,  it  has  become  more  and  more  illiberal  exclu- 
sive and  cruel.  The  Western  religions  have  become  mor« 
illiberal  than  the  Eastern,  by  their  departure  from  Pantheisti* 
principles.  Nothing  can  be  more  barbarous  than  the  religious  wan 
of  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans.  It  convulses  the  framed 
it  thrills  the  nerves  to  think  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  hav« 
bcencommitted  by  thefollowersof  Christ  and  Mahomet.  No  won- 
der Christendom  is  called  J'ar  excellence,  Babylon  the  great  and 

the  scarlet  w e  drunk  with  blood.    No  wonder  it  is  allied  th« 

last  dispensation  of  the  reign  of  the  Beast,  for  men  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  They  have  already  shown  this  determination  by 
resolving  to  cast  off  religion  altogether,  and  deny  the  very  being 
of  a  universal  mind  rather  than  contend  as  hitherto  w'th  the  fa- 
natical devilish  spirit  of  Christian  sectarianism. 

But  this  very  fact  of  ''hristianity  having  been  the  most  bloody 
of  all  religions  is  in  our  estimation,  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Christendom.  The  seat  of  the  Beast  is  the  field  of  victory,  the 
scene  of  destruction  ;  it  is  only  where  evil  is  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped that  it  can  be  most  successfully  attacked.  The  stimulua 
to  reformation  is  stronger  here,  thaninanyother'part  of  the  world, 
for  on  the  one  hand  the  remnant  of  a  furious  bigotry,  and  on 
the  other  the  rising  virtues  of  an  ennobling  philosophy  are  in 
deadly  controversy,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  charms  of  na- 
ture will  at  last  prevail.  ".The  seed  of  the  woman  (Natiu-o) 
shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent"  (Superstition). 
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NEPOTISM. 

X   flOBKR    AND    HDIPYINO     DISTOURSK,     BY     PKTBR    PRIESTCRAFT. 

"Ik  an  J  man  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  home,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  thau 
nu  infidel." — 1  Timothy,  5,  viii. 

Mv  Brkthrbn', 
A  day  is  foretold  in  the  8acre«l  Volume  when  men  shall  lose 
their  natural  affections — fathers  cease  to  provide  for  their  off- 
spring, and  children  cease  to  reverence  their  parents ;  and  this 
caution  is  given  to  you,  that  ye  be  not  as  the  children  of  this 
world  are — men  of  corrupt  hearts  and  of  perverse  minds — hutthat 
ye  follow  on  in  the  path  of  the  just,  which  your  Christian  ances- 
tors have  already  trfxlden  smooth  for  your  feet,  and  on  which 
they  have  strewed  flt)weni  and  down,  iusteail  of  thorns  and  briers. 
Ciod  hath  made  many  of  you  i>arents  ;  he  hath  engrafted  upon 
your  old  stocks  the  new  life  of  regenerated  humanity.  Ye  have 
ahoot«d  forth  branches  like  the  vine ;  ye  have  multiplied  your 
ownselves  in  the  bodies  of  your  children.  Oh  !  my  brethren, 
what  is  more  precious  than  self?  There  is  no  equivalent  for  it. 
What  will  you  g.iin  if  you  give  yourselves  for  the  sun  or  the 
earth,  or  the  heaven  'f  All  is  nothing  if  self  be  lost.  Next  to  a 
man's  self  are  the  branches  of  himself,  his  second  self,  and  the 
mutiml  offspring  of  tlie  two  selves.  Oh !  how  it  wanns  the  heart 
to  think  of  the  fond  relationships  o{  blood !  Sweet  and  pure  and 
strong  are  the  ties  of  social  friendship,  of  spiritual  relationship, 
uf  intellectual  and  moral  sympathies ;  but  sweeter  and  purer  and 
stronger  far  the  friendships,  the  relationships,  the  sympathies  of 
blood !  Oh,  hI(MHl  I  blood  !  I  there  is  something  sacred,  [Hxaliarly 
sacred,  my  friends,  in  lilood.  It  u  by  blood  we  arc  uived,  by 
blood  we  arc  wiished,  by  blood  we  are  purified  and  sanctified, 
and  regenerated  afler  the  image  we  have  loel. 

What  is  the  reaion  why  (iod  hath  thus  prcvliarly  honoured 
a  ttMtcrial  subetanoe,  a  red  substance,  and  a  cireuiating  sub- 
sUtnce?  Ah!  my  friends,  there  i«  MOietliiiig  deep  in  this :  H 
is  only  by  the  tyi>efl  ye  can  Me  it.  Mooegr  is  •  diealating 
medium ;  money  is  re<l ;  mon^  it  material;  and,  noreoTec, 
money  is  the  life  of  smiety,  even  ••  blood  is  the  life  of  ntan— 
money  is  blood,  and  blood  is  mon^.  Oh  !  my  friends,  lietoa 
cautiously,  for  now  we  tread  upon  sacre<l  ground. 

And  what  is  the  reason  why  God  hath  implanted  within  lu 
so  strong  an  affection  for  our  own  blood,  so  strong  an  inclination 
to  preserve  its  circulation  within  our  own  veins  and  the  veins  of 
•ur  children  ?  It  is  to  teach  the  truth,  which  is  contained  in 
my  text,  that  a  man  ought  also  to  dreulate  the  other  blood. 
which  he  posMMea,  amongst  the  members  of  his  own  house,  and 
provide  for  his  own.  Flven  the  Infidels  do  this;  hut  the  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  the  High  Church  Christians,  in  a  particular 
maimer.  This  proves  their  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  precept, 
and  affords  a  powerful  arRumcnt  in  favour  of  an  Kstahlished 
( 'hureli,  onlained  by  law,  and  »upporte<l  by  the  swonl  of  military 
jlory. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  more  fully,  I  shall 
prove,  from  the  personal  of>edience  of  many  of  our  most  distin- 
|uinhe«l  prelates  to  this  precept,  that  they  are  not  men  who  have 
slighted  the  word  of  truth,  nor  read  it  in  vain. 

To  benin  with  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  His  Grace 
Dr.  John  Moore,  late  Arcfabisbop  of  Canterbury.  In  olnnlience 
to  this  precei)t  of  the  pious  apostle,  he  appointed  thn-e  members 
•f  his  own  family  to  the  thsie  vegistrondiips  of  Canterbury,  vi*,, 
the  Rev.  (leo.  Moore,  the  Rev.  Robert  Moore,  and  C'harles 
Moore,  Esq.  The  two  first  are  still  alive ;  the  latter  is  gone  to 
liis  rest  with  the  just  made  perfect.  But  when  he  die<l.  the  late 
Right  Reverend  and  Holy  Father,  Dr.  Mutton,  then  Archbishop, 
appointed  one  of  the  niemlK'rs  of  his  family,  a  young  l>oy,  called 
(^hurk'sJohn  Manners  Siittan,  who  now  holds  the  valuable 
spiritual  endowment  of  3000/.  per  annum,  with  a  deputy  to  do 
all  the  busincfls  for  him.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  gr.icious  pecu- 
harities  of  the  places  conferred  by  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers 
•f  the  Church  upon  their  own — that  there  is  little  or  no  labour, 
kut  much  blood. 

I  nm  particularly  pleased  with  the  oonduct  of  the  late  Bishop 
•t  Worcester,  who  appointed  his  son  to  the  registramhip  of 
WbrtfMtvr.    ill  conjunctioa  with  the  Rev.   Thomas  Hill  Love, 


vicar  of  Grimley,  upon  condition  that  Mr.  Hill  should  not  re- 
ceive any  of  the  emoluments  of  office  during  the  life  of  the 
Bishop's  OWN,  Observe,  my  friends,  the  strict  adherence  to 
principle  of  this  pious  Father  of  the  Church.  Our  text  enjoins 
provision  for  our  own.  Had  the  Bishop  divided  the  circulating 
medium  between  his  own  son  and  Mr.  Hill,  it  would  have  been 
tanttimount  to  shedding  his  own  bloovl,  which  would  have  been 
an  awful  example  from  a  master  and  a  father  in  Israel. 

Not  less  gratifying  is  the  conduct  of  the  late  Bishop  Butler, 
of  Oxford,  who  generously  conferred  the  office  of  registrar  ou 
the  son  of  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  not  having  a  son 
of  his  own  to  accept  the  situation.  This  worthy  man,  however, 
was  not  content  with  merely  providing  for  one  life,  he  bestowed 
the  situation  on  three  lives — the  first,  the  Bishop  of  London '« 
own ;  the  second,  Mr.  W,  Sturges  Bourne,  of  a  we'l-knowii 
respectable  family,  who  now  holds  it ;  and  the  third  is  Mr. 
George  Gamier,  who  is  now  looking  for  it 

Benjamin  Keene,  principal  registrar  of  Chester,  was  appoiutod 
by  his  fether,  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  And  Bishop  Markhiim,  a 
former  Bishop  granted  the  same  goodly  pasturage  of  the  church, 
in  reverston,  to  two  of  his  tons,  who  are  now  dead. 

The  late  Dr.  Barrinpton,  Bishop  of  Durham^^nd  a  princely 
patron  of  Christian  excellence,  granted  the  two  registrarehipe  t4» 
two  of  his  sons — the  one  lieing  only  a  minor,  the  other  fuU 
grown  ;  but  as  a  deputy  does  all  the  work  for  them,  the  minority 
or  inexperience  is  of  little  importance.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
great  charitable  and  Christian  principle  involved  in  the  system 
of  doing  work  by  deputy  ;  it  makes  provision  for  two  instead  of 
one.  llms,  eren  t)w  meanest  servant  of  royalty  has  the  advaiv 
tage  of  living  in  a  palaea,  and  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is 
spent  by  his  domestics  as  well  as  by  himself.  These  things  hare 
been  so  ordained  by  the  wisdom  of  our  aacestoia,  and  no  doubt 
they  are  right  and  scriptuniL 

I  might  enumerate  maajr  othar  Bishops,  such  as  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  the  Bishop  of  Baasor,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  tb* 
Bishop  of  El.r,  the  Bishop  of  Hertford,  the  Bishops  of  Roches- 
ter and  WindMttcr.  Indtad,  I  may  say  all  the  HiRhoi>s,  with- 
out an  cxetptfon,  movt  or  lest,  openly  pmctise  this  holy  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  Apottolic  precept,  in  providing  stalU  for  sons* 
or  daoghter^  hntfaandt,  grandson S^  nephew  s,  and  other  blood 
relations,  so  that  the  clergy  of  the  English  C'hurch  arc  now  ia 
renlity  a  consecrated  race,  n  sacred  etule,  a  spiritual  Israel,  a 
tril)e  of  Levi,  mutiuilly  related  in  ld9od  by  brotherhood,  sister- 
hood, and  good  Somarilan  neighlM>urhood.  Niiy,  I  may  even 
go  so  fiu  as  to  affirm  that  this  consecration  of  the  F^nglish  priest- 
hood eKttndb  ittaif  far  In-yond  the  visible  limiU  of  the  church. 
It  has  alao  wrtilliid  the  bar  and  the  bench  by  the  promotion 
of  genuine  Levitcs  to  the  highest  offioes  of  State,  and  the  most 
distinguished  sinecures  of  (^vemratnt.  And  as  it  was  foretold 
of  the  ancient  Israel  that  they  should  not  labour  nor  toil,  but 
that  the  (Jentiles  should  labour  and  toil  for  them,  so  it  has  al- 
ready happened  with  the  spiritual  Israel  in  part,  and  I  hope  will 
be  still  farther  verified— that  they  have  been  blessed  with  ease 
and  plenty,  and  I  ntidels  and  Dissenters  hare  been  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  unto  them. 

These  things  are  examples  for  your  imitstion,  and  encouraoa- 
ment  in  providing  for  yourselves  and  for  your  offspring.  The 
blessing  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  do  his 
commandments.  Those  commandments  are  not  grievous;  but 
to  neglect  your  children's  education  or  temporal  prosperity  is  to 
neglect,  to  emlnnger  their  salvation.  Who  are  the  wicked  ?  who 
are  the  reprobate  ?  The  unleametl,  the  uneducatetl,  the  desti- 
tute. These  are  they  who  cuisc  and  swear,  and  ramble  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  frequent  gin-shops  and  public-houses,  and  coffeo- 
shops,to  read  Whig  and  Radical  newKi)apers,  and  other  blas- 
phemous pn>ductions.  that  openly  avow  their  enmity  to  our* 
sacrwi  institutions,  and  attempt  their  o\erthrow.  Of  these,  and 
such  as  these,  the  portion  is  fearful  in  the  Day  of  .Judgment 
But  who  are  the  righteous  ?  The  me<k  and  contented,  who 
inherit  the  earth,  who  are  too  happy  at  home  to  K'ek  entertain- 
ment in  coffee-houses  and  gin-shops  abroad,  who  are  subject  ia 
all  dutiful  oliedienceto  the  powers  that  be,  which  arc  ordained 
of  GotI,  who  fear  God  and  honour  the  King,  and  me<)dlc  not 
with  those  who  arc  given  to  change.  (Some  one  here  smiled). 
Ah  1  my  friends,  there  are  goats  amony  you  ;  but  the  day  wiU 
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come  when  the  goats  and  the  sheep  will  be  separated,  when  the 
wheat  shall  be  threshed,  and  the  chaff  consumed,  in  that  fire 
which  shall  never  be  quenched,  and  by  that  worm  which  shall 
never  die.  Oh !  the  judgment !  the  judgment !  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  the  final  judgment !  for  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
how  shall  the  infidel  and  the  sinner  appear  ? 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  FRAGMENTS. 


Felix,    qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas ! 


ORGANIC    MATTER. 

THOt'GH,  at  first  sight,  sensation,  nutrition,  and  generation  ap- 
pear to  be  peculiar  properties  of  organic  matter,  yet  they  have 
their  apologon  in  all  phenomena  of  nature.  Attraction  and 
repulsion  correspond  to  sensation,  chemical  affinity  to  nutrition, 
and  the  formation  of  crystals  and  metals  to  generation.  More- 
over, if  we  examine  the  constituent  parts  of  organic  bodies,  we 
find  that  they  are  made  of  the  same  elements  which  are  found  in 
that  which  is  called  inorganic  nature.  It  is  true,  that  no 
chemical  process  can  give  birth  to  any  thing  like  fibrine,  albu- 
men, blood,  &c. ;  yet,  if  we  subject  these  organic  produces 
to  chemical  analysis,  we  can  decompose  them  into  those  ele- 
mentary particles,  which  are  the  elements  of  universal  nature. 
The  constituent  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  also  nitrogen.  Moreover,  wefind,  in  different 
proportions,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  kali,  salt,  lime,  nlu- 
men,  silicium,  iron,  manganese,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromium. 
In  tlie  animal  kingdom  all  these  elements  are  found,  with  the 
lexception  of  alum — salt  in  greater  and  kali  in  less  proportion, 
than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — iodine  and  bromium  are  found 
in  some  shells.  The  elements  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  as 
well  as  of  the  human  l)ody,  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and 
nitrogen  ;  sulphur,  chiefly  in  the  hair,  in  the  albumen,  and  the 
brain  ;  phosphorus  in  the  bones,  teeth,  and  brain  ;  chlorine  and 
fluorine  in  the  teeth  and  bones ;  kali,  salt,  and  lime,  particu- 
larly in  the  bones  and  teeth;  manganese  and  silicium  in  the  hair, 
and  iron  chiefly  in  blood,  in  the  black  pigment,  and  in  the  lens 
crrstallina. 

The  first  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  con- 
sists in  the  quantity,  that  is,  the  number  of  the  elements.  The 
organic  bodfes  do  not  contain  all  elements,  indeed  some  are  in- 
jurious to  organic  life.  The  second  dift'erence  consists  in  the 
mode  of  combination. 

In  the  inorganic  bodies  there  are  but  binary  combinations. 
Monogamy  is  the  primitive  law  of  Nature.  Two  simple  elements 
combine  together  to  form  one  body ;  the  body  composed  of  the 
two  elements  combines  again  with  a  simple  element,  or  another 
body  composed  of  two  elements. 

Carbonic  acid  is  the  matrimenial  union  of  carbo  and  oxygen. 
Ammonium  is  the  matrimonial  union  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
Carbonic  acid  ammonium  is  the  matrimonial  union  of  the  two 
compounds. 

Polygamy,  or  the  combination  of  several  elements  in  one 
body,  occurs  only  in  organic  bodies.  Sugar,  starch,  and  fat,  are 
threefold  combinations  of  carbo,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  Albu- 
men, fibrin,  gelatine,  &c.,  are  quaternary  combinations  of  the 
three  first  elements  and  nitrogen. 

The  organic  bodies  present  also  a  more  complicated  numeri- 
cal proportion  of  the  constituent  elements  ;  moreover,  the  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  composed  are  all,  for  the  most  part, 
combustible.  The  organic  matter  preserves  these  peculiarities, 
only  under  the  influence  of  an  intwiial  principle,  called  oi;ganic 
life. 

As  soon  as  the  organic  life  is  gone,  the  primitive  combination 
of  the  elements  take  place,  and  we  observe  the  phenomena  of 
putrefaction.  But  all  the  changes,  combinations,  and  develop- 
ments, which  occur  in  the  organic  as  weU  as  in  the  inorganic 
bodies,  stand  undei  the  influence  of  the  universal  male  and  fe- 
male agency  of  the  imponderable  fluid,  magnetism,  or  electri- 
city. Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  even  this  fluid  is 
the  primitive  cause  both  of  inorganic  and  organic  life. 

We  think  that  all  matter  is  not  living,  but,  under  certain 
.circumstances,  capable  of  receiving  life  ;  that  this  capacity  of 
^e,  this  plasticity  of  matter,  is  not  the  caivie,  but  the  effect  of 


an  internal  and  external  intelligent  principle.  This  principle  is 
spiritual,  because  it  cannot  be  touched  bj'  the  senses  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  because  it  can  be  ascertained  by  its  analogy  in  man, 
namely  the  spirit. 

But  the  external  world,  or  matter,  being  the  evolution  of  the 
one  internal  principle,  is  equally  eternal  and  co-existing  with  it. 
The  creation  is  the  eternal  out-birth  of  the  one.  All  Genesis  is 
but  an  allegory  of  the  phenomena  of  evolution,  considered  under 
the  limitated  view  of  time  and  space. 

PYTAGORIN. 

THE    PSYCHOMETER. 


There  is  nothing  which  interests  so  much  the  philosopher  than 
to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
man,  of  his  instincts  and  disposition  :  hence  we  find  the  most 
eminent  men  of  iill  ages  and  countries  engaged  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Hitherto,  however,  their  attempts  have  been 
mere  failures.  Systems  after  systems  have  been  built  up  with 
great  labour,  to  give  way  to  new  speculations,  which  being 
founded  more  on  suppositious  than  sober  observations,  were  also 
doomed  to  pass  away  without  leaving  behind  any  satisfactory 
results.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Democrates  and  lleraclitus, 
Epicums  and  Zeno,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley  and 
Hobbcs,  Locke,  Helvetius,  Wirabeauand  Kant,  how  much  have 
they  l!\bourcd  to  establish  their  theories,  and  how  little  have  they 
advanced  this  science  ? 

And  yet  it  is  not  because  these  men  were  not  possessed  of 
love  of  truth,  or  of  the  most  ])rilliant  talents,  that  they  have 
failed ;  nor  have  they  failed  because  they  have  not  chosen  an 
opposite  hypothesis.  Read  the  writings  of  these  eminent  philo- 
sophers, and  you  will  convince  yourselves  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated in  their  enquiries  by  the  most  ardent  love  of  truth  ;  and, 
desirous  to  avoid  the  errors  of  their  antagonists,  have  placed 
themselves  upon  a  side  quite  opposite  to  tliat  of  their  adversa- 
ries. The  one  party  maintains  that  all  our  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  the  consequences  of  our  external  senses. 
According  to  these  philosophers,  all  our  knowledge  is  acquired 
only  through  and  by  the  senses ;  they  are  nothing  but  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  influence  which  the  external  ob- 
jects exercise  upon  our  senses.  This  external  world  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  real ;  the  phenomena  which  it  otters  to  our  senses, 
the  only  object  worthy  of  our  knowledge.  Facts,  nothing  but 
facts ;  matter,  nothing  but  matter,  ought  to  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  our  enquiries  :  what  goes  beyond  or  above  these  limit* 
is  nothing  but  error  and  falsehood. 

The  opposite  party,  on  the  contrary,  rejects,  with  contempt, 
the  testimony  of  the  senses  :  the  external  world  is  to  them  no- 
thing but  a  mere  illusion  ;  the  senses  are  deceivers  ;  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  the  spirit  are  independent.  Nature  and  matter  are 
things  either  not  existing,  or  of  a  kind  totally  dirterent  from  the 
spirit. 

Both  parties  have  plausible  arguments  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  and  are  headed  by  men  endowed  with  the  brightest 
intellect. 

Where  lies  the  truth  ? 

'J  he  philosophy  of  nature,  by  elevating  our  minds  upon  a 
higher  point  of  view,  finds  that  both  parties  are  wrong,  because 
they  view  but  one  side  of  the  question  ;  that  both  are  right,  be- 
cause they  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  external,  material 
or  that  of  an  internal  or  spiritual  principle.  Both  matter  and 
spirit  are  existing,  or  co-existing  ;  they  stand  to  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect,  as  nomenon  and  phenomenon.  The  spirit  is, 
because  there  is  a  matter  in  which  it  incarnates  itself ;  there  is 
a  matter,  because  without  matter  there  could  not  be  a  possibility 
for  a  spirit  to  manifest  itself.  The  eye  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
sight,  but  the  instrument ;  but  the  mind  would  be  a  non  ens, 
a  mere  nothingness,  if  not  provided  with  the  organ  of  sensation. 

But  the  external  organs  and  the  internal  faculties  are  gene- 
rated in  us,  and  born  with  us.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  intenial 
fiiculties  are  modified  by  the  external  organs,  and  the  external 
organs  are  modified  by  the  internal  faculties. 

This  is  the  case  in  every  organized  being.  In  the  seed,  for 
instance,  is  both  the  germ  of  the  structure  and  the  spirit  of  life 
of  the  whole  plant:  but  the  seed  remains  for  ever  without  de- 
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▼elopmcnt,  without  the  internal  development  of  the  living 
principle,  the  soul,  or  the  spirit  of  the  plant ;  yet  this  spirit  or 
soul  of  the  plant  developes  itself  more  or  less  the  more  or  less 
its  external  organs  are  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  by  giving  a 
higher  degree  of  energy  to  the  living  principle  of  the  plant,  by 
electrical  or  chemicitl  or  cosmic  agencies,  the  external  organs  of 
the  plant  are  rendered  more  perfect.  Thus,  the  crali-apple  is 
rendered  a  most  delicious,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  fruit,  by  cul- 
tivation. 

But  where  is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties  in 
man  ?  Gall  and  his  followers  have  found  it  in  the  brain.  This 
system,  which  for  many  years  Ims  been  the  object  of  ridicule 
and  contempt,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seems  now  to  be  duly 
apj)reciated  by  the  most  eminent  phrsiologistA ;  yet  it  offers 
Rtill  many  imperfections.  It  does  not  explain  the  unity  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  individual  ;  it  neglects  the  due  appre* 
ciation  of  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerves ;  it  lacks  of  phi- 
losophical precision  in  the  classification  of  the  single  fucultiess 
and  pays  no  attention  to  the  influence  which  tlie  vegetative  and 
sensitive  systems  exercise  u])on  the  brain.  It  regards  more  the 
(juantity  or  siee  tlum  tho  ({uality  of  the  oi^gana,  and  being  un- 
happily \indcr  the  influence  of  materialism,  leads  people  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  external  structure  is  the  onlj  cause  of  the  inter- 
nal dispositions. 

In  c-ontrapoftitiun  to  this  system,  the  Geminn  pliiloeopben 
ha\^  invented  another,  of  a  mure  refined  and  spiritual  nature, 
sujipoitcd  l)y  Jlesnier. Schelling.  '!'rr\iniimH,  and  other  eminent 
phil<j«<)pl)cri'.  'i'hewe  HK-n  iiiaintiiiii  that  all  phenomena  of  life, 
all  intc'Uvctunl  and  moral  liispo-titions  of  man,  arc  the  effect  of 
a  subtle  magnetic  fluid,  which  is  universally  spread  all  over  the 
universe.  The  discoveries  of  Orsted,  in  Copenhagen,  and  of 
Faraday  and  Ritchie,  in  this  couiitn,  hate  proved  beyond 
doul>t,  that  light,  electricity,  inagnotisni,  galvanism,  are  but  the 
mtxlificatioim  of  a  bi-sexual  fluid,  male  and  female,  ]>0MtiTe  and 
negative,  existing  v\eTy  where  either  apparent  or  latent. 

Uerr-elius,  Rose,  and  other  chemi.'^ts,  l»ave  ili-uim  n><l  tlmt 
even  all  chemical  processi-s  are  nothing  but  dill 
of  electrical  agencies  ;  indeed,  according  t<i  new  <  ^ 
a  proper  application  of  this  fluid,  we  are  not  only  able  to  dc- 
c  >mi>osc,  but  also  to  generate  metals.  SeTeral  physiologists 
now  maintain  that  the  act  of  generation  is  nothing  but  a  mag- 
netic process.  Kven  the  generation  of  diseases,  as  the  cholera, 
for  instance,  and  other  epidemics,  are  ascribed  to  nothing  else 
but  electrical  or  magnet ical  phenfiniena. 

It  is  therefore  moot  likely  that  our  own  faculties,  intelleetual 
as  well  as  moral,  depend  on  modifications  of  this  productire 
fluid,  and  that  our  thoughts,  desires,  prn]icnsitics,  arc  the  effect 
or  the  consequence  of  elcitromH«nctif  combinations  ;  at  least, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wiiole  proceiw  i>f  life,  the  whole  mechanism 
ofthinkiugnnd  feeling,  our  syinpatliii-  ■  '  ...t  ..  ..i,,.^  are  con- 
nected with  electro- magnctical  i)li«  <  r  thn»e 
Ithenomena  are  under  the  control  of  a  ilty,  wbe- 
tlur  this  faculty  has  the  power  of  modil\  nig  llie  eieclro-magne- 
tical  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  as  the  gynmotus  clcctnctu 
<i»Ti  unload,  according  to  pleasure,  the  electrical  fluid  or  not,  in 
the  same  way  that  w)nie  glow-worms  can   manifest  or  conceal 

their  i.)inv..l...ri.n,.  i-  n  .,,,....; i,;,.).   , ■,;„..  ^^  j),,,  preapnt 

state  of  I 

.     Tl''""  spute,  that  the 

living  human  l)i(dy  in  nolliiiig  but  an  orgauic  electro-magnetic 
Iwtfcry,  and  that  every  organic  movement  is  accompanied  by 

'  1   to  a    natural  philosopher  in 

I'l-. •    •■  " '■■•■■   '  -  -'■-'■     "  -  .unh 

the  instn  .:j^ 

cover  till  •  i„o 

Psychometer.  TIub  inaclnne  is  a  wiuare  box  twtlTe  inches 
long,  eleven  broad,  and  five  high.  A  column,  six  inches  high, 
and  two  diameter,  is  placid  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  suspended  a  maffnctic  needle,  which  points 

out  the  qualities  of  1 1 ': - m.     On   one  side  of 

tho  box  is  ascpiarc  •  l,„It.p,  t-atii  of  whom 

indicates  the  hundr.  i.  moral,   mid  physi- 

cal, into  which  the  invcnUir  ii.i  v  human  soul.     On 

the  otbt'i  bidv  thcrv  is  a  tubiC  lu,.      ■  ■■    .n.    , 


In  order  to  make  the  experiment,  a  glass  tube  12  inches  long 
is  introduced  in  the  machine,  after  having  been  electrified.  A 
needle  composed  of  glass  and  metal  is  placed  at  the  same  time 
on  one  of  the  1 00  holes  corresponding  to  the  mental  faculties. 
A  loadstone  is  then  placed  near  the  little  column,  when  the  mag- 
netic needle  suspended  in  it  moves,  or  remains  motionless,  ac- 
cording as  the  individual  who  holds  the  loadstone  is  possessed 
or  not  of  the  faculty  indicjited  in  the  tddet. 

I-'or  instance,  if  one  wislies  to  know  whether  he  is  proud  or 
not,  he  places  the  needle  of  glass  and  metal  upon  the  No.  1 7, 
wkich  corresponds  to  this  faculty.  He  approaches  the  little 
column  with  the  magnetic  horseshoe,  so  that  one  of  the 
poles  comes  in  exact  contact  with  its  orifice.  If  the  magnetic 
needle  moves  violently  against  the  column,  that  marks  that 
pride  is  predominant  in  him  !  I 

In  two  hours  one  can  easily  repeat  the  same  experiment  with 
all  the  other  numerals  indicated  in  the  tablet. 

This  is  a  &ct  which  has  been  repeated  successfully  by  many 
scientific  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe,  that  when  this 
Diachi'w  «n«  «vi,ibited,  several  persons  who  had  previously  Had 
the^o;  <{  having  their  heads  examined  in  Dresden  by 

tlie  I  •  i     ronologist,  Mr.  Noel,  found  that  the  results  of 

lueUir  were  generally  in  liannony  with  those  of  the 
i  .>t! 

W  u  tiwnk  that  this  machine  might  be  improved  by  simplyfing 
tlie  classification,  and  bj  adding  several  (/.u-'ortt  cau$a)  animal 
propensities,  which  the  inventor  has  omitted,  fur  instance,  the 
instincts  of  propagation  and  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  by  giving  a  more  philosophical 
basis  to  phrenology,  and  by  oombining  this  science  with  i>sycho- 
mctry,  men  will  at  length  ponetiatc  more  deeply  into  the  se- 
crets of  human  nature. 

Wc  sluill  not  luse  sight  of  the  progress  of  this  new  theory, 
in  order  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 
ventions of  our  German  brethren. 

It  is  a  simnilar  occumnce,  that  Germany  though  sighing 
>f  the  most  dastardly  despotism,  has  since  the 
"f  Luther,  liecome,  as  it  were,  the  fiKus  from 
vvhjch  uil  Uie  ideas  have  sjirung,  which  tend  to  give  to  the 
human  mind  tliat  eneix)-  and  devclopi<nient,  which  arc  the  only 
safe  basis  for  those  social  improvement^  which  the  world  is  every 
were  striving  to  obtain. 

Whan  the  mind  is  tlius  einancipatctl,  there  is  no  «loubt  that 
the  gothic  stnu-ture  of  despotism  can  Ite  of  no  hmg  dur.itinn. 

The  freemindcd  Gcrmiuis  will  also  obtain  politiuil  freiHlom, 
and  not  only  freedont,  but  the  bliss  of  a  social  regeneration. 

INTERESTING  CONVER.SATION  BETWEEN  A 
PAR80N  AND  HIS  PAUISllIONER. 


Parton. — Well,  .lim,  what  is  tho  reason  you  have  left  the 
church  ?  I  have  missed  you  now  these  thrae  or  four  weeks 
past 

Jim. — Why,  Sir,  I  am  tired  on  it ;  I  w«  no  good  I  derive 
firom  it  The  ministers  of  the  altar  are  more  fond  of  the  oflerings 
than  the  service. 

I'arMon. — Now,  .lim,  I  see  how  it  is :  you  have  been  listening 
to  some  of  these  ungoilly  doctrines,  which  arc  now  corrupting 
the  public  mind,  and  destroying  the  piety  and  morality  which 
have  BO  long  distinguished  this  highly-favoured  country.  ^ 

Jink. — Why,  yes,  I  do  read  some  «.n  'cm ;  and  thoy'vo 
opened  my  eyea,  and  put  a  stop  to  my  Bluml)ers.  If  yoa  see 
how  it  is  with  me,  I  see  as  well  how  it  is  with  you,  Sir.  Ila ! 
ha! 

J'arson. — Well,  wliat  new  light  have  you  got  ?     Let's  sec. 

Jim, — See !  how  can  I  make  you  see  ?  I  see  for  myself 
only  ;  I  see  nought  for  nol>ody  else,  and  can't  make  eyes  nor 
spectacles  for  parsons.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  see — I  sec  that 
this  'ere  Protestant  reformation  was  a  reglar  humbug,  after  all ; 
and  wc  are  as  far  from  God's  truth  now  us  ever. 

Parson. — What !  then  you  have  turned  I'apist,  Jim  .' 

Jhn. — i'apist!  no;  not  a  hair  of  mu;  I'm  too  sick  o*  tlie 
craft. 

Par$(m. — T  hope  you  have  not  become  infidel,  Jim,  though 
that  is  not  a  wliit  belter  tkau  I'apist,  in  my  eyes. 
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Jim. — No!  nor  infidel.  I  was  an  infidel  when  you  were  my 
teacher.  The  greatest  infidelity  of  all  is  to  profess  to  follow  a 
master,  and  in  secret  to  deny  him.  Your  Christianity  is  reli- 
sious  treason  ;  you  have  betrayed  your  master,  and  persuadetl 
others  to  back  you  in  your  infidelity.  You  have  perverted  the 
morality  of  Christ,  and  made  religion  a  reproach  by  its  infidelity. 
What  you  call  an  infidel  is  merely  a  deserter ;  but  you  are  a 
mutineer  in  uniform. 

Parton. — What's  all  this  about,  Jim  ? 

Jim. — About !  it's  about  your  infidelity  to  your  master — 
about  your  murders,  your  plunderings,  your  sheep-sheerings, 
jour  piofesHons!  I'm  sick  on 'em  all.  I'll  none  on  'em  no 
more.     I've  done  with  your  hypocritical  forms  of  godliness. 

Parson. — Jim,  Jim  !  your  good  sense  and  clearness  of  appre- 
hension seem  to  have  totally  deserted  you.  These  murders, 
plunders,  and  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  you  allude,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  they  are  merely  the  consequences 
of  rebellion  against  the  rights  of  property.  Surely  the  clergy 
have  as  gootl  a  right  to  possess  property  as  laymen  have. 

Jim. — I  wish  they  would  content  themselves  with  laymen's 
rights.  Laymen  do  not  lay  claim  to  a  tithe  of  land  and  lalwur. 
Laymen  collect  their  own  property,  but  they  never  interfere 
with  other  people's.  Landlords  claim  their  rents,  but  they  never 
come  and  count  our  ricks,  and  sneak  about  our  poultry-yards 
and  pig-styes.  There  is  no  gospel  in  this,  I  say.  The  religion 
of  Christ  was  intended  for  the  poor  man's  comfort.  You  have 
made  a  yoke  of  it.  I'se  t«Il  ye.  Parson,  were  your  religion  what 
ye  call  it,  or  what  it  should  be,  the  poor  would  flock  to  it. 

Parson. — Ah !  Jim,  the  fault  is  more  in  the  depravit}-  and 
sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  than  in  the  church,  on  which  you 
lay  the  blame.  These  obstacles  of  which  you  complain  are 
merely  the  out'vard  annoyances  of  the  flesh,  and  it  grieves  me 
to  think  that  you  should  ever  weigh  them  in  the  same  balance 
with  the  spiritual  comforts  of  religion,  the  pure  waters  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Jim. — It  grieves  me  that  yow  should  do  it.  You  make  re- 
ligion dependent  upon  property.  You  tell  the  people  the 
churcli  is  in  danger,  that  is,  its  property  ;  and  rither  than  lose 
this  property,  you'll  see  the  people  drop  ott"  one  by  one  amongst 
Infidels  and  Dissenters.  This  shows  me  that  you  prefer  the 
property  to  your  flock.  Now,  were  you  what  you  pretend  to 
be,  you  would  prefer  the  flock  to  the  property.  Why,  I'd 
rather  spurn  tithes  and  offerings  for  ever,  than  take  them  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  heart  of  the  giver.  Oh  I  Sir,  I've 
•een  a  great  light  now,  which  you  never  showed  me,  it  is  this, 
'•  religion  must  all  lie  iikrk"  (pointing  to  his  heart). 

Parson. — Why,  Jim,  I  always  taught  so.  This  is  no  new 
li^t,  sure. 

Jim. — Oh  !  your  showing  'a  nought — ^nought  at  all :  'tis  all 
atutward,  all  property,  forms,  ceremonies,  Bible  societies,  prayer- 
books,  and  evil  disposition  against  all  other  sects  but  your  own, 
j»nd  especially  iigainst  those  as  wants  to  remove  abusc-s  in  Church 
and  State.     I  see  through  it. 

Parson.— But  don't  you  know,  Jim,  that  there  can  be  but 
•ne  true  faith,  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  belie  the  spirit 
of  God,  by  rejecting  the  evidence  he  has  given  of  the  mission 
of  his  Son,  whom  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  declared  in 
tlie  hearing  of  men  to  be  the  beloved  of  the  Father,  whilst  his 
own  marvellous  works  confirmed  the  extraordinary  communica- 
tion. 

Jim. — I  neither  heard  the  voice,  nor  saw  the  works.  IIow- 
•Ter,  I  do  not  discredit  either.  But  God  speaks  to  the 
wise  and  the  good  continually ;  he  speaks  through  the  grass, 
and  from  the  trees,  in  the  wind,  and  from  the  stars.  This 
speech  is  quite  as  intelligible  to  me  as  the  speech  of  dreams  and 
prophecies,  although  I  dont  deny  these  same.  It  pleased  God 
m  former  times  to  make  things  mysterious  and  contradic- 
tory, merely  to  put  us  on  our  mettle.  I  do  the  same  to  my 
ehildren,  and  it  does  'em  a  world  of  good  ! 

Parson.— ■Wha.Ve  that,  Jim ;  surely  you  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  God  would  deceive  his  creatures? 

Jfwj.— To  be  sure  I  do  !  What  harm  is  there  in  deceiving 
them  m  time,  if  He  undeceives  them  in  eternity  ?  If  He  were 
to  send  them  to  hell  for  being  deceived,  I  should  think  it  wrong 
I*  Him  to  deceive  them  ;  but  I  have  got  over  that.     I  douH 


see  the  use  of  giving  them  religious  truth,  until  they  got  genera! 
knowledge  and  good  practical  experience  on  other  things.  I  do 
really  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  men  to  be  deceived  on 
religious  subjects.  It  has  sharpened  their  wits,  and  made  them 
more  intelligent  than  they  could  have  otherwise  been.  The 
most  ingenious  and  intelligent  nations,  I  am  told,  have  been 
the  greatest  disputers,  and  savages  and  biu'barians  cannot  itrguv 
at  all. 

Parson. — Why,  Jim,  that's  true   enough  ;  but  surely  you  ^ 
would  not  deceive  men  merely  to  sharpen  them  ? 
Jim. — Assuredly  I  would. 

Parson. — Then  wliy  try  to  undeceive  them  ?  Why  not  let 
them  renuiin  as  they  are  ? 

Jim. — fatn  not  God.  Man  has  noright  todeeeive  man.  As  long 
as  it  is  good  for  men  to  be  deceived,  they  are  deceived ;  but  ^ 
there  are  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lortl,  as 
the  Scriptures  any  ;  times  of  regeneration  and  reformatior,  and 
in  such  times  the  veil  is  partly  withdrawn,  and  new  light  is 
shed  abroad.  I  think  we  are  in  such  times  at  present ;  but  far 
be  it  from  me  to  think  myself  infallible  ;  I  merely  see  some  of 
my  former  errors,  and  ciist  off  some  of  my  old  skin,  which  i* 
now  too  thin  to  cover  me. 

Parson. — But,  Jim,  remember  that  the  true  light  cometh 
from  Go<l,  and  wc  know  of  no  revelation  at  present  which  can 
rjpersede  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Jim. — The  revelation  you  stick  by  is  a  revelation  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  God.  I  don't  think  it  equal  to  the  spirit  which  h« 
promised  (its  etfccts  have  been  very  mournful) ;  and  as  that 
spirit  is  an  inward  teacher,  I  look  for  it  in  myself  and  others,  in 
the  simple  operations  of  the  mind.  The  only  true  light  a  man 
can  have  is  within :  the  outward  light  is  a  dead  light ;  the  in- 
ward light  is  a  living  lii<ht. 

Parson. — True ;  but  has  not  Christ  promised  his  spirit  to 
them  that  follow  him  ? 

Jim. — Yes,  but  the  way  to  follow  him  is  not  to  stand  still,  a« 
you  do.  Kducation  is  a  moving  thing.  We  do  not  read  th» 
horn-book  all  the  time  of  schooling. 

/'arson. — But  the  horn-book  is  always  true,  .Tim. 
Jim. — Yes,  it  is  always  true  ;  but   it  is  very  darkly  true  to 
one  who  never  goes  beyond  it ;  and  he   who  goes  beyond   it, 
throws.it  aside  as  useless.     The  spirit  is  always  moving  society 
forward.     It  is  the  conservatives  that  won't  follow  him.     Tha  J 
alphabet  of  religious  truth  might  be  taught  by  Christ,  and  tho  1 
syllables  by  his  apostles,  but  the  spirit  of  Gotl,  which  is  alway«  ' 
in  man,  is  now  cjisting  off  the  mystery  with  which  he  clothed 
the  former  ages  of  infantine  society,  and  making   truth  mora 
evident.     He   said  he  would  gather  the  grain  together,  and 
throw  away  the  chaff. 

Parton. — Yes ;  but  the  chaff  is  in  man,  Jim,  not  in  tho  word 
of  Got!. 

Jim. — When  God  makes  wheat.  He  always  makes  chaff; 
and  as  he  compares  revelation  to  wheat,  I  consider  that  there  is. 
a  part  of  it  grain  and  another  part  chaff  and  straw.  I  see  no- 
thing wrong  in  this  ;  wo  know  He  threw  away  the  law  and  tha 
prophets  in  part ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  chief  portion  of  tha 
present  Christianity  may  not  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Tha 
grain  is  but  a  very  small  thing ;  that  I  would  preserve,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  preserved  ;  but  the  clergy  seem  to  ba 
more  anxious  about  the  chaff  and  the  straw,  which  I  wouli 
destroy. 

Parson. — What  do  you  call  the  grain,  .Tim  ? 
Jim. — The  grain  !  why,  the  grain  is  this,  "  that  in  every  na- 
tion, he  that  reverenceth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  of  Him,"  and  that  English  parsons  are  no  better  than 
Heathen  ones.  There  is  only  one  good  priest — the  spirit  that 
is  in  a  man  ;  he  is  the  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedec. 

Parson. — Then  you  would  have  no  such  thing  as  a  church 
and  a  priesthood. 

Jim — Not  a  stationary  priesthood.  I  certainly  would  hara 
a  system  of  instruction,  and  congregational  meetings  on  Sun- 
daj's,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  character; 
but  I  cannot  approve  of  binding  down  people  to  old  forms  or 
doctrines  of  any  sort.  Let  man  be  free  to  work  out  hu  owa 
spiritual  as  well  as  hia  tecaporal  prosperity.     It  is  a  killing 
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thing  to  stick  a  man  on  a  creed,  like  a  fly  in  h  honej-pot,  and 
then  preach  to  him  piously  and  pathetically  of  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  God.  Experience  has  taught  us  the  folly  of  it.  If  we 
cannot  get  parsons  to  our  mind,  we  m<ist  become  our  oim  par- 
sons ;  but,  it  is  my  opinion,  ice  would  get  parsons  to  our  mind 
if  it  were  not  for  the  creeds. 

J'arson. — Then,  why  don't  the  VoluntarieB  preach  palatable 
doctrine .' 

Jim. — The  Voluntaries  all  have  creeds ;  they  are  all  corpora- 
tions; and  free  thought  has  been  stifled  among  them.  Their 
clergy  and  preachers  dare  not  think  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
creed  :  the  consequence  is,  there  is  no  middle  church  between 
rornipt  and  absurd  Christianity,  and  downright  Infidelity ;  and 
the  people,  knowing  no  better,  turn  Infidels,  roerelj-  to  get  rid 
of  disgusting  nonsense. 

J'amon. — Do  not  ye  call  the  Unitarian  a  half-way  house  be- 
tween faith  and  infidelity,  .lim  ? 

Jim. — I  don't  want  a  half-way-house  between  faith  and  infi- 
delity ;  I  want  a  Imlf- way- house  of  universal  and  pure  faith  l>e- 
twecn  the  infidelity  of  the  church  and  the  infidelity  of  the  pro- 
ffi«;.'d  infidel.  The  Unitiirians  make  an  old  shoe  of  reliRion — 
their  paltry  contentions  altout  some  partM  of  .Scripture  bcina  in- 
spired, ari'l  some  not,  show  the  narrowncM*  of  their  minds.  What 
floes  it  matter  ?  will  the  in.npiration  alter  the  au^iority  ?  when 
a  prophecy  is  given,  and  fulfiile<l,  when  a  miracle  is  performed, 
they  show  a  superhuman  knowledge  and  power,  but  they  can- 
Dot  Ktaiul  as  evidence  for  any  other  truth  but  themselves;  for 
(iod  may  deceive,  and  work  a  miracle  or  inspire  a  prophet,  to 
flench  the  deception  ;  and  the  Providence,  or  the  spirit  of  Clod, 
may  put  in  a  pamage  by  inter|>olation  or  fraud,  which  may  be 
more  important,  true,  and  lieautiful,  than  those  which  got  in  by 
fi'ir  means.  A  passage  which  has  been  acknowledged  for  ag« 
by  the  church  is  aa good  as  inspiration  ;  it  shows  that  Pnyvidoncc 
meant  it  to  Ite  there.  I  de«ipise  the  Unitarian  cavilling ;  be  it 
as  gn  at  an  infidel  as  the  rest  of  you.  , 

J'nr*nn. — You  arc  a  sfni '  "     ■     '•—      •     t   seem  to  me 

t'l  be  a  rantheiht;  you  l><  ry  thing,  bat* 

if  so,  how  can  we  make  a  di  '.  and  wrong  ? 

Jim. — Ity  feeling  it. 

[  We  must  reserve  the  remainder  for  a  ftiture  Number.] 


THE  PHILOSOPHY    AND    THEOI>OOY    OF   TUR- 
BANS. BONNETS,  AND  HATS. 

A    (iOOD-HCMorERD    ARTUXB. 

TiiKRB  must  be  inspiration  ofsom-  v;— i  ..,  ...i,..,  j„  )„|tg_  Thej 
have  protluced  wonderful  revolu:  <•.,  thej  hare 

been  used  as  signs  and  symbols  t"  ids  of  men,  9r 

keep  them  hot  when  they  were  influincd.  lifly  yean  ago,  the 
lionnrt  liiHuje,  or  lied  Bonnet  of  Lil»erty.  in  France,  was  aa 
infernal  machine  for  the  whole  anti(|uate<l  system  of  Royalty 
and  Hereditary  Ixgislalitjn.  The  inspiration  was  universal  ; 
even  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  oblige<i  to  iiae  xKbtmgri  maJ- 
f/rt  (willing  or  not  williuK),  to  save  their  Urea;  and  men  of 
wealth  luid  equipak^e  had  it  painted  on  their  earriagea,  and  in- 
c(>r]H>ratcd  with  their  arms,  to  pacif)'  the  minds  of  the  jealous 
populace.  The  use  of  it  lieKan  with  the  working  claaaaa,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  democrntieal  party,  and  as  the  cant\ision  in- 
creased, the  iMinnet  increiined  it's  circulation  and  re*{>eclability, 
till  at  last,  fronj  being  the  entldem  of  a  party,  it  Itecame  the 
biidge  of  Liberty  and  Republicanism  to  a  whole  ration.  We 
now  see  it  introduced  into  our  Radical  hiero«l  \  j>hics,  like  an  old 
niKht  cap  stuck  u]»>n  a  pole,  with  multitudes  of  shouting  and 
gaping  votaries  dancing  around  it,  not  Itcnding  in  solemn  re- 
verence, as  the  Swi».<«  did  to  the  hat  ofiiesler,  but  raising  the 
head  erect,  and  slimiting,  "  This  is  thy  (Jod,  C)  Israel,  Ac," 

There  arc  many  different  kinds  of  hats  and  iHinnets,  and  each 
Itas  a  peculiar  chanuter  of  its  own,  like  the  different  sects  and 
parties  of  religion  ;  but  the  two  great  divisions  are  the  covering 
without  a  rim  and  covering  with  a  rim.  The  first  is  the  C^atho- 
lie,  the  scH:ond  is  the  Protestant  cip  of  lil>erty  :  the  former  has 
l»i>cn  adopted  by  Southern  nations,  the  latter  by  the  Northern. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  religi<nts  difference.  The  Dutch 
adopted  the  hat  durini;  thclonx  war  against  Philip  the  Second,  for 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  seen  upon  their  medals 
l»  thii  da/,  and  medala  struck  at  the  hud*  time  in  England, 


daring  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  have  the  same  emblem  of  liberty. 
This  probably  may  account  for  the  enormous  broad  rims  of  those 
times,  which  still  adorn  the  pictures  of  our  puritanic  ancestors. 
A  gold  medallion  of  Sweden,  of  the  same  period,  contains  nn 
image  of  liberty,  with  a  rod  in  her  hand,  and  a  large  broad-rim- 
med hat  stuck  upon  the  top  of  it,  with  the  motto, "  i'ro«crip/rt  H- 
centia,'''  that  is  to  say,  liberty  is  not  to  go  to  the  excess  of 
licentiousness — "  lAcentioutness  is  protcnbed.'" 

But  there  is  no  such  emblem  of  liberty  as  the  hat  in  the 
Southern  or  Catholic  climes.  Not  that  the  bonnet  is  original 
to  Catholicism,  for  it  can  be  traced  far  beyond  it ;  but  so  caa 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
1  ut  it  seems  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  other  lines  of  demarcation, 
in  drawing  a  distinction  bcsween  the  South  and  the  North— the 
people  of  imagination  and  irritability,  and  the  people  of  cold- 
ness, prttdence,  and  industry'. 

The  old  cap  of  liberty,  like  almost  every  other  universal  sign 
or  symbol,  loses  its  origin  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  and  fable. 
Some  say  it  came  originally  from  Lybia,  and  was  derived  from 
the  shell  of  the  ostrich  egg,  which  used  to  l>e  employed  as  a  co- 
vering by  some  unknown  or  long  forgotten  nation  of  Northern 
Africa.  Some  say  it  Itad  ita  origin  among  the  gods.  Castor  and 
Pollux  are  always  painted  with  it  Ulysses,  also,  is  repreaented 
with  this  scull-cap,  which  sUnds  stiff  upon  the  head,  only  a  little 
higher  and  more  pointed  than  a  monk  s  cowl.  The  Greeks 
were  peculiarly  scienti6c  in  Uie  use  of  it,  being  an  emblem  of 
fivedom,  in  opposition  to  slarery. 

The  LaoedemoaiiUM  wore  it  when  they  went  to  war,  and  the 
modem  Greeks,  when  expelled  bj  the  Turks,  adopted  it  with 
enthusiasm,  and  carriinl  it  a;nongat  the  Western  nations. 

But  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Western  nations  themselres. 
Liberty  is  represented  on  the  Roman  coins  C-apiie  l*il«mt*^ 
that  is,  with  her  head  covered  with  the  piUtu^  or  bonnet.  Nu- 
merous medallions,  still  preserved  in  csbinota.  re)>resent  her  so 
attired.  For  instance,  a  large  gold  medal  of  the  Emperor  De- 
oentius  has  liberty  bonoetted  on  the  rererae  ;  and  a  silver  one 
of  ViteUios  rsprssents  Liberty  standing  half  naked,  her  head 
eoversd  with  •  bonnet,  with  a  vesrel  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in 
the  other.  The  Romans,  when  they  manumitted  a  slave,  put  a 
basnet  oo  his  head,  and  on  this  bonnet  a  rod,  Iwth  Iwing  the 
sign  of  deli%-enuice,  and  so  used  to  this  day,  for  the  rod  upon 
whieh  the  bonnet  of  liberty  is  raised  is  only  the  Roman  rindicla, 
or  instrament  of  punishment,  taken  from  the  ma-su-r  and  given 
to  the  /fwsdbsm.  It  was  in  striei  eanforniitv  with  this  univei^ 
sal  and  antimae  inspiration,  that  Moses  ha<l  a  rod  put  into  his 
hand,  when  lie  redeemed  the  Israelites ;  whilst  the  bonnet  of 
Aaron,  made  of  fine  linen,  is  oidy  the  bonnet  of  lilicrty,  sanc- 
tioned bj  Rerelation  itself;  for  the  same  God  that  speaks  in 
drsaas  and  vWons,  qtcaks  also  in  habits  and  customs.  Aoroo^ 
mitre  1     '  .but  it  was  rather  pointed  at  the  top,  like  the 

Bishti] '  K-h  would  be  an  emblem  of  fully  or  ignoranoc« 

were  .i  .  ■.  ...lidcd.  The  Jewish  system  has  perished, 
like  the  holy  garMMts,  and  the  rod  that  budded  is  lost  like  the 
spirit  of  tl)c  whole  institution.  The  rod  of  Judaism,  howerer, 
1ms  brought  forth  fruit  which  fills  all  Europe,  and  many  other 
portions  of  the  habiuble  world.  And  why,  beciuse  the  mitre 
was  cloven,  as  was  the  church,  and  always  has  been,  and  must 
be  for  ever ;  for  God  and  Nature,  though  one,  have  a  ilistinctive 
chanirter,  and  this  cleft  is  the  personification  or  emblem  of  the 
Bipolar  or  Bi-sexual  chanu-'ter  of  universal  being.  Though, 
therefore,  the  Jewish  church  die<l  in  one  sense,  it  was  preserved 
in  the  Christian  church  in  another.  The  Roman  mitre, 
which  hM  three  points,  is,  as  the  emblem  of  the  whole  Catholic 
or  Universal  church,  repreaenUOiveof  .Jewism.  Christianity,  and 
Mahometanism,  the  three  brother  churches,  which  spring  from 
Abraham.  The  .Jewish  mitre  was  also  triple  in  another  sense  ; 
fir»t  it  had  a  cap,  then  the  cloven  mitre  alrave  the  cap,  then  a 
crown  round  the  mitre — Lil>erty,  Ecclesiastics,  Politics— show- 
ing that  church  and  state  should  be  liosed  upon  liberal  principles 
—a  beautiful  emblem  !  The  Roman  mitre  has  a  cap  of  liberty 
under  its  three  peaks. 

Turbans  an-  mysterious  caps  ;  they  belong  to  the  marvellous, 
and  are  j>eculiar  to  Oriental  nations,  to  the  Indians,  Per- 
sians. Turks  and  ancient  .lews.  The  common  cap  of  the 
Jewish  priest  was  a  tiurbau   made  of  a  long  piece  of  doth, 
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wound  round  the  head.  This  is  an  ancient  emblem  of  niTstery, 
an  ophite  sjonbol  of  the  serpent,  which  is  a  capital  emblem  of 
rejwoning  in  a  circle.  No  wonder,  therefore,  we  find  this  article 
of  dress  predominant  in  the  regions  of  Mj-thos,  and  unfathom- 
able depth  of  theological  skill,  and  rejected  by  the  Western  and 
Northern  nations,  who  are  destined  by  Providence  to  cast  oiF 
the  veil  that  has  hitherto  darkened  the  sun  of  knowledge. 

The  whole  catalogue  of  masculine  head-dresses,  may 
be  divided  into  three— the  Turban  first  and  greatest, 
which  arose  in  the  regions  of  the  sun  and  the  cradle  of  political 
and  religious  institutions — the  Bon'nkt.  which  belongs  to  the 
earliest  civilized  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  East  and  South  of 
Europe,  the  Greeks  and  Romans — the  Hat,  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar distinction  of  the  occidental  world,  or  Protestantism. 

These  are  the  triple  crown  of  man,  and  each  has  a  distinct 
character.  The  turban  is  deeply  mystical  and  Pantheistical, 
but  incapable  of  unwinding  itself,  and  exploring  its  own  laby- 
rinths. The  bonnet  is  warm,  generous,  brave,  and  enthusiast i- 
cal,  but  imprudent,  and  deficient  in  foresight ;  the  hat  is  cold, 
phlegmatic,  deliberate,  and  determined ;  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  capable  of  completing  an  incipient  measure  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  its  measures  are  very  mechanical. 

It  is  curious  how  this  nice  little  theological  doctrine  applies 
to  women's  caps.  Married  women  wear  caps  with  rims,  or 
borders,  to  denote  their  prudence  and  discretion  ;  but  whenever 
a  woman  loses  her  husband,  she  abandons  the  border,  and  wears 
a  widow's  cap,  to  denote  that  she  is  no^  free  from  the  law  of 
man.  A  widow's  cap  is  a  bonnet  of  liberty,  the  genuine  bonnet 
of  liberty  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  widows  are  very  romp- 
isJi,  at  least  all  the  world  says  so. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  night-caps — those  nondescript  caps, 
with  a  tassel  on  the  top,  that  will  hold  a  bushel  of  malt,  or  an 
ordinary  sized  sugar-loaf.  You  need  only  go  to  a  Christmas 
pantomime  to  see  and  know  all  about  it.  It  is  a  fool's  cap,  an 
emblem  of  sleepiness  or  dullness,  and  every  man  is  a  fool,  and 
looks  like  a  fool  too,  who  wears  it.  It  is  the  cap  of  Gan^'mede, 
of  Paris — two  personifications  of  licentiousness,  weakness,  and 
folly,  who  are  represented  with  it,  the  Trojan  cap.  This  cap 
has  always  the  top  hanging  over  in  a  fold  ;  it  is  more  pic- 
turesque, and  for  this  reason  painters  havo  often  substituted  it 
for  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  our  hieroglyphic  gentlemen  of  the 
almanack  press  do  so  still,  from  ignorance.  But  it  is  all  right. 
The  inspiration  of  Nature  is  upon  them  to  show  to  the  wise  that 
the  vulgar  notions  of  liberty  are,  as  yet,  too  incoherent  for 
good  practical  purposes.  However,  it  is  really  too  Imd,  after 
all,  to  raise  a  fool's  cap  on  a  rod,  and  call  it  "  The  Cap  of 
Liberty  !" 

Having  given  this  long  dissertation  upon  scull-caps,  we  must 
■give  a  little  advice  to  our  friends  before  we  conclude.     If  you 
want  to  appear  stem,  precipitate,  sword  and  gun,  thunder  aiid 
lightning  revolutionists,  wear  hats  without  rims.     There  is  a 
revolutionary  inspiration  attending  them — "  How  it  comes  let 
doctor's  tell" — but  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  feel  the  effects  of 
it,  after  a  little  habituation.     But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  want 
to  appear  cool,  deliberate,  and  "  summut"  conservative,  wear 
a  good  large  rim,   three  or  four  inches  at  least.     Look  at  the 
cool,  placid  inspiration,  that  has  attended  the  Quakers  in  all 
generations,  countries,  and  climes ;  and  look  at  the  well  known 
feet,  that  whenever  a  Quaker,  young  or  old,  begins  to  narrow 
the  rim  of  his  hat,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  his  zeal  will  speedily 
give  way.     We  are  informed  by  a  celebrated  hat  manufacturer 
that  the  Tories  are  beginning  to  wear  broad  rims.     The  Karl  of 
Chesterfield  has  just  got  a  hat  with  a  rim  .3  or  4  inches  broad, 
and  low  crowned;  and  he  is  the  leader  of  the  hat  fashion.     If  it 
become  universal,  it  will  cause  a  favourable  change  in  the  pul>- 
lic  mind,  and  perhaps  bring  the  HouSe  of  Lords  to  their  senses. 
The  reason  why  the  broad  rims  of  the  puritans  did  not  produce 
the  prudent  and  liberal  results,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to 
produce,  was  that  the  crowns  were  high  and  sugar-loafed,  par- 
taking profusely  of  the  character  of  fool  s- caps.    We  are  happy 
to  hear  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  new  hat  is  not  a  fooPs 
if'iHtp, 

<    For  some  time  past  the  hats  h»ve  tapered  a  little  at  the  top, 

•land  been  higher  than  prudence  required  ;  they  are  now  bel/- 

shaped^  and  broader  at  the  crown.     What  effect  the  bells  may 

hare,  we  know  not,  but  we  arc  glad  of  a  change   at   all 


events.     Our  oVn  hat  is  quite  straight-sided,  mad«  so  by  mis- 
take. 

All  wise  men  wear  broad  rims.     Look  at  Mr.  O'Connellhow 
well  his  brows  are  shaded  ;  look  at  Mr.  Owen — there's  a  brim  ! 
look  at  Spring  Rice  and  Joseph  Hume.     O'Connell's  hat  was 
rather  peaked  and  high  the  last  time  we  saw  him,  and  really 
we  did  not  regret  it,  for  he  requires  a  bit  of  the  puritan  to  keep 
up  the  excitement  of  his  unbreeched  and  unbonnetted  bog-trot- 
ters.    Were  the  Bishops  to  wear  their  mitres  daily,  they  would  . 
be  greater  fools  than  they  are.     The  mitre  was  always  worn  liy  | 
old  women  in  ancient  times.  "  Pilea  virorum  sunt,  mitrae  femi-  'i 
narum,"  saj-s  Servius,  i.  e.,  bonnets  arc  men's  caps,  mitres  nro 
women's.     The  clefl  on  the  top  is  a  good  idea,  and  somewhat 
neutralises  the  influence  of  the  peak.   Josephus  expressly  states, 
as   if  it  were  of  great    importance.  Ant.    3.    8.,   that  the  high 
priests'  ordinary  cap  wiva  not  high   croAvned.     The   reformers, 
IjUther  and  Calvin,  as  an  embleni  of  bigotry  or  narrowness  of 
mind,  wore  bonnets,   but    very   low  crowned.     Now   a  bonnet 
with  a  low  crown  has  almost  the  same  effect  as  a  broad  rim  witli'^ 
a  high  crown — a  puritanic  hat.     It   is  a  monk's  cowl ;  it  is 
ftmatical  cap  of  liberty  (monks  never  married).     Don't  wear  it.1 
The  poet  Cowper,  always  wore  a  night  cap,  his  portraits  are  all! 
so  drawn.     Now  that  poor  fellow  went  all  wrong,  some  how.f 
With  a  fine,  a  noble  genius,  he  was  a  simple,  melancholy  fool.l 
The  cap  accounts  for  it. 

The  best  of  all  wears  is  a  good  broad-rimmed  beaver,  crown 
of  moderate  size,  not  peaked,  nor  broad  at  the  top,  by  day,  and 
a  cap  of  liberty,  neither  very  long  nor  very  short,  by  night.  Tjct 
your  wife  wear  a  turban,  and  then  you  will  have  all  the  threo 
caps  in  your  own  double  person.  If  you  do  not  find  wisdom 
by  this  process,  we  can  do  nothing  for  you  ;  your  case  is  a  hope- 
less one. 

We  had  almost  forgot  the  old  Scotch  bonnet — the  Bonnet  of 
Blue.  The  crown  is  so  low  as  to  rest  upon  the  head  when 
worn.  It  has  no  rim  ;  it  is  barrel-shaped  ;  being  very  capacious 
and  unable  to  stand  erect,  it  falls  down,  spreads  out  at  the 
sides,  and  forms  a  shade  as  broad  as  a  Quaker's  hat.  It  is  a 
curious  problem  to  solve  the  effect  produced  by  this  process ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  it  is  too  roomy  within, 
and  is  not  a  cap  of  liberty.  The  broad  rim  implies  pnidenca 
and  caution,  but  the  large  roomy  sp.ace  within  implies  servility, 
or  want  of  spirit.  (The  captive  kings  on  Constantino's  triumphal 
arch  are  represented  with  large  roomy  caps).  There  is  a  smaller 
bonnet  worn  by  the  young,  which  does  not  spread  out  as  the 
large  one,  but  it  is  very  broad  at  top,  and  looks  like  water  in 
the  head  (Hydrocephali).  The  bump  of  cautiousness  is  very 
well  developed  in  this  latter,  and  thus  amply  compensates  for 
the  want  of  a  rim.  Both  bonnets  have  thus  the  same  tendency, 
and  correspond  most  exactly  with  the  national  character. 

In  fine,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  these  recondite  and 
apparently  trifling  correspondences  arc  as  carefully  preserved 
by  God  and  Nature  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  revolutions 
of  planets.  Little  things  to  the  supremo  mind  are  as -easy  as 
great,  ajul  great  as  easy  as  little,  and  both  eqnally  important 
in  the  management  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Harmonicon. 

Query. — Why  do  the  Commons  uncover  before  the  Lords  * 
To  show  their  servility.  Slaves  went  bare-headed  of  old,  and 
whenever  a  master,  in  disposing  of  a  slave,  could  not  guaran- 
tee his  servility,  or  ffood  behaviour,  he  put  a  bonnet  on  his  head 
when  he  took  him  to  market,  as  much  as  to  say,  this  fellow  is 

fond  of  liberty.  

Value  of  Education. — In  September,  18.31,  out  of  fifty 
prisoners  put  on  trial  at  Bedford,  only  four  could  read.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1 833,  there  were  in  the  same  prison  between 
fifty  and  sixty  awaiting  their  trials,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten 
could  read,  and  even  some  of  these  could  not  make  out  the 
sense  of  a  sentence,  though  they  knew  their  letters.  At  Wis- 
beach,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  it  appears,  from  a  memorandum  on 
the  Calendar,  of  a  kind  which  ought  to  be  aflixed  to  every  si- 
milar document,  that  out  of  nineteen  prisoners  put  on  their  tria), 
only  six  were  able  to  read  and  write  :  and  it  is  added,  the  ca- 
pital offences  were  committed  entirely  by  persons  in  a  state  bf 
the  most  debasing  ignorance.  -        ' 
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FOLLY    OF  THE  CONTROVERSY   BETWEEN 
BELIEVERS  AND  INFIDELS. 


If  thiB  oontroTsny  be  carried  on  hereafter  upon  the  sameprin- 
ciples  as  heretofore,  it  will  be  everlasting.  It  is  impoflsible  for  a 
liberal,  a  generous,  or  a  candid  mind,  to  take  cither  side  of  the 
question,  and  consequently  it  will  be  conducted  by  partizans  and 
zealots,  who  fight  for  TJctory,  under  the  influence  of  Arong  pre- 
judicesand  irrational  excitement. 

The  grand  question  hitherto  discussed  is  the  meaning  of  a 
book. 

The  one  party  thinks  it  sufficient  to  allege  the  evidence  of 
prophecy  and  miracles  in  support  of  this  meaning. 

The  other  seems  to  grant  the  premises  by  employing  all 
its  energies,  skill,  and  learning  to  belie  those  miracles  and  pro- 


right,  it  was  right  by  accident  The  other  party  had  not  the 
sense  to  perceive  that  the  falsehood  was  in  perfect  consistency 
with  its  divine  inspiration,  as  the  whole  phenomenon  was  mani- 
fiested  mtrtljf  to  create  a  controcerty  to  cultivate  the  reflective 
powert  qfman.  Had  the  oracle  been  a  plain  speaking  honest 
oracle,  there  would  have  been  no  use  for  it  at  all.  It  was  just 
as  it  ought  to  be,  an  equivocal  thing,  which  lefl  the  mind  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  revelation  or  not  Were  wa  a  disembodied 
spirit,  and  had  the  power  to  train  a  savage  tribe  to  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life,  we  would  follow  the  same  system  which  Naturo  has 
adopted  with  the  Greeks  and  Christians — set  up  an  oracle  in 
the  midst  of  them,  half  true,  half  fidse,  and  set  tlie  fellows  a 
wranglingand  disputinguponmetaphysiadquestions.  This  would 
compel  them  to  create  a  language  for  the  exprcaaion  of  abstract 
ideas  which  they  could  not  have  otherwise  obtained,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  got  a  tolerably  copious  and  expreasive  language,  we 


phecies!     Now  suppose  every  miracle  in  the  Bible  to  be  literally 

and  histerically  true,  which  we  do  not  deny,  and  the  man  u  a    should  let  the  oracle  drop  off  and  leave  them  with  their  incrcas- 

fool  who  does  deny  it,  for  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it,  what    ed  stock  of  imaginatire  ideas  and  correct  diction,  to   devote 


have  we  gained  ?  Only  a  historical  fact,  a  material  of  thourht  ; 
but  no  evidence  for  the  truth  of  any  other  doctrine  but  this,  that 
the  power  which  wrought  those  miracles,  wrought  them  to  sup- 
port the  doctrines  they  were  employed  to  establish,  for  the  time 
being.  But  the  ({ucstiun  of  the  final  truth  of  those  doctrines  is 
a  question  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject  For 
if  it  be  an  established  custom  with  God  and  Nature  to  present 
fallacies  to  the8enBca,to  exercise  our  reasoning  faoultics,  as  we  find 
to  be  the  case  in  the  in&ncy  of  every  science,  why  should  not  the 
same  law  be  observed  in  Revelation,  which  like  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  Sun,  is  first  presented  as  a  delusion  and  left  to  hu- 
man ingenuity  to  unveil.  We  have  no  reason  to  douirt  the  truth, 
with  perhaps  some  slight  inaccuracies  and  amplifications  of  all 
the  historical  records  of  the  Bible.  They  have  very  powerful 
evidence  in  their  support,  too  powerful  indeed  to  admit  of  a  direct 
negative,  or  to  afford  a  resting  place  for  positive  infidelity  ;  but  wo 
must  decidedly  reject  the  authority  of  miracles  or  any  other  such 
works,  however  wonderful,  as  evidence  in  Iwhalf  of  abstract 
religious  opinions.  Nay,  we  go  even  farther  than  this,  and  we 
unhcftitatingly  declare,  that  whenever  a  miracle  of  any  kind  is 
wrouKbt  there  is  an  intention  to  deceive.  It  is  an  outward  sign, 
and  is  inferior  in  authority  to  a  mental  impression.  It  affords 
no  doubt,  an  evidence  of  an  overruling  Providence,  but  who  with 
any  appearance  of  reason  on  his  side  can  doubt  this  ? 

Deception  is  the  first  law  of  nature  in  the  sciences,  and  for 
consistency's  sake  we  arc  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  in 
raligion. 

We  are  none  of  thoee  prudish  philoeophcn  who  do  not  see 
any  use  for  miracles,  visions,  and  Revelations.  They  are  useful 
for  the  establishment  of  false  religions,  for  clenching  deception, 
implanting  prejudices,  kindling  religious  zeal  and  fanaticism 
and  stirring  up  tlie  flame  of  metjiphysical  controversy.  1  he 
Infidels  will  no  doubt  frown  at  this  idea,  but  still  it  is  a  tact,  that 
the  most  enlightened  and  ingenious  nations  Imve  had  most  to  do 
with  these  evils.  The  Grecian  Philosophers  contended  for 
hundreds  of  years  respecting  the  oracles,  whether  they  were  real 
inspirations  of  deity  or  mere  priestcraft ;  and  the  most  eminent 
and  loamc<l  wore  ranged  on  each  side.  But  they  reasoned  like 
the  >K>lievcrs  and  Infidels  of  the  present  day,  upon  false  premises  ; 
the  infidel  party  maintained  that  astheoracls  sometimes  lied,  it 


their  acquired  energies  to  the  derelopement  of  experimental 
science  and  art  ;  when  this  experimentalism  had  run  its  course 
we  should  most  probably  revive  the  oracle,  and  teozcthem  until 
they  found  out  the  secret  that  we  were  tearing  them.  Having 
discovered  this,  wo  and  they  would  lie  good  friends  ever  after, 
and  they  a  well  tutored  intelligent  people.  There  is  no  mj-stery 
in  this  idea,  and  it  is  too  simple,  consistent,  and  intelligible  to 
be  false.  In  fret  no  other  intelligible  view  of  the  subject  can  be 
taken.  But  our  prudish  fphilosophers  of  the  Sectarian  or  Infidel 
school,  however  placidly  they  may  listen  to  what  you  say  of  the 
wisdom  of  Nature,  will  never  allow  that  she  can  articulate  oraclea 
or  foresee  futurities  !  How  very  wise  she  must  be  !  The  God 
and  the  Nature  of  such  philosophemare  a  pair  of  "  dummiet  and 
Jeafles."  How  very  interesting  I  We  think  the  committee  of  the 
D<»f  and  Dumb  Aasylum  ought  to  adopt  them  both  for  their  pa- 
trons ;  andas  neitber  of  th«m  can  Bee,  the  Blind  Assylum  ought  to 
join  the  party.  Aato  tbe  wiaeacrea,  who  have  the  use  of  thoeethree 
fitcidtiea,  thep  are  superior  to  the  power  that  formed  them  !  And 
this  is  the  wisdom  of  the  19th  century  !  If  the  20th.  century  do 
not  unanimously  call  their  ancestors  of  the  present  day/oo/«, 
there  will  >»e  two  pretty  large  parties  offldel  and  infidel  nonde- 
scripts in  the  next  centcnnium. 

We  hare  read  qtiite  enough  of  the  controversy  between  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  revealed  religion  to  convince  us  that 
neither  party  knows  any  thing  at  ail  about  the  subject  that  they 
are  mere  theorists,  that  they  are  not  students  of  Nature,  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  necessary  for  rofuoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  both  unwilling  to  adduce  facts  which  are  likely  to 
prove  conclusive.  There  is  one  half  sentence  in  Brougham's 
Theology  which  shows  that  glimmerings  of  truth  have  strayed 
into  the  faculties  of  that  learne<l  civilian.  "  Therefore  it  is  en- 
dent,"  he  says,  "  that  no  sufficient  evidence  can  be  given  by 
Revelation  alone  in  favour  of  the  great  truths  of  religion.'* 
Because  he  said  it  was  possible  that  the  being  who  revealed 
might  l»e  intentionally  deceiving  his  creatures ;  but  the  way  in 
which  the  crafty  old  gentleman  turns  round  to  humour  the 
clergy,  by  saying  that  natural  religion  teaches  us  that  God  could 
not  be  a  deceiver,  is  so  absurd  and  so  false,  that  it  leaves  the 
subject  in  greater  mystery  than  he  found  it  God  never  yet 
gave  a  revelation  but  Nature  rose  in  opposition  to  it ;  and,  vie* 


could  not  be  inspired,  and  therefore  concluded  that  when  it  was    twrso,  Nature  never  Jt^  gay*  •  rovelation  without  meeiing  a 
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similar  opposition  from  God.  If  God  reveals  by  voice  and 
vision,  Nature  opposes  by  reason  and  reflection  :  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Nature  reveals  by  oracles  and  science,  God  opposes  by 
prophecies,  hallucinations,  fanaticism,  and  unknown  tongues. 
The  balance  is  adjusted  by  meeting  extremes  with  their  corres- 
ponding opposites,  and  rest  is  finally  obtained  only  by  an  equili- 
brium ;  for  deception  is  produced  by  both,  and  continues  until  the 
marriage  union  takes  place  in  the  mind,  which  reconciles  God 
and  Nature  in  all  their  works.  But  where  is  the  sect,  where  is 
the  party,  the  individual  in  whom  this  union  of  conflicting  ex- 
tremes has  taken  place  ?  Echo  answers  "  Where  ?"  and  the 
empty  vault  reverberates  the  sound. 

The  idea  of  subduing  and  extirpating  Christianity,  by  oppos- 
ing its  historical  truth,  is  so  extravagant  that  we  have  never 
read  any  attempt  to  do  so  without  astonishment.  Voltaire  was, 
in  our  opinion,  a  much  greater  fanatic  than  St.  Paul.  Voltaire 
attempted  what  was  beyond  his  power  to  perform,  but  not  so  the 
other.  Voltaire  and  his  school  made  more  false  predictions  re- 
specting their  success  than  did  the  twelve  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
Yet  Voltaire  and  his  school  have  been  very  successful.  It  is 
partly  to  this  school  that  we  owe  the  present  revolution  in  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Europe.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  it  is  merely  the  one  extreme  of  folly  rising  up  to 
correct  the  other.  Victory  is  out  of  the  question,  a  wound 
is  all  that  the  enemy  can  accomplish.  Having  no  sta- 
bility, or  positive  principle  itself,  how  can  it  ever  supplant  its 
opponent,  more  especially  when  that  opponent  baa  at  least  one 
half  of  history  and  philosophy  on  its  side  ? 
A  new  school  must  be  formed. 

Some  years  ago  we  read  Paine^s  Age  of  Reason,  and  we  read 
it  with  a  friend ;  he  sat  on  one  side  of  the  ingle  and  we  on  the 
other.  We  read  alternately,  and  talked  over  every  paragraph. 
It  is  the  only  controversial  work  we  ever  read  in  this  manner. 
The  common-place  blunders  which  Bishop  Watson  and  others 
have  alluded  to  we  entirely  overlooked  as  unworthy  of  our 
notice ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  blunders  (and  one  which  the 
Bishop  has  not  mentioned,  because  he  has  fallen  into  the  same 
blunder — being,  in  reality,  of  the  same  school  as  Paine,  only  in 
a  different  class),  namely,  that  if  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  from 
Heaven, it  must  be  literally,  geographically,  and  historically  cor- 
rect, did  not  escape  us. 

We  are  most  decidedly  convinced  that  neither  Paine  nor  his 
respondent  understood  the  very  primitive  elements  of  natiunl 
religion,  upon  which  all  parties  agree  the  authority  of  Revela- 
tion rests.  Before  Revelation  can  be  believed,  natural  religion 
must  demonstrate  that  Revelation  cannot  be  deceptive.  Now, 
if  natural  religion  demonstrate  that  Revelation  must,  according 
to  the  universal  analogy  of  Nature,  be  deceptive  until  it  is  satis- 
factorily explained,  in  the  course  of  ages,  like  any  other  science, 
not  all  the  miracles  in  the  world  can  prove  it  to  be  non-decep- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  miracle  the  greater  the 
deception  lurking  behind  it.  For  of  what  use  can  an  outward 
miracle,  addressed  to  the  senses  and  the  faith,  and  not  to  the 
understanding,  be,  but  to  impose  upon  the  mind  an  illegitimate 
conviction  ?  When  God  does  not  take  captive  the  will  and  the 
understanding  in  favour  of  a  doctrine.  He  does  not  desire  to  have 
them  devoted  to  that  doctrine  ;  he  secretly  employs  them  in 
some  other  way,  whilst  the  miracles  performed  to  establish  par- 
tially the  doctrine  in  question  are  materials  for  thought,  and 
calculated  to  introduce  useful  suggestions,  and  afford  important 
lessons  to  the  active  and  contemplative  mind.  The  miracle  is 
not  wrought  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  but  merely  to 
set  it  up  as  a  sectarian  principle,  upon  which  to  employ  the  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind. 

Wliilst,  therefore,  we  admit  the  truth  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  respect  to  the  superhuman  interference  of  Providence  to  set  up 
the  church,  we  at  the  same  time  assert,  that  tke  very  thing  thus 
set  up  by  miracles  is  an  evil,  and  that  every  good  man  is  en- 
titled to  oppose  it,  and  look  for  a  divine  blessing  upon  himself 
for  so  doing ;  that  blessing  he  will  feel  in  his  own  conscience. 

The  greatest  work  of  God  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  the 
human  mind  ;  and  surely  every  Christian  will  acknowledge  that 
the  finest  field  of  operation  for  the  Divine  Spirit  is  His  own 
spiritual  and  conscious  offspiing.  Miracles  are  all  outward 
operationa ;  they  are  performaQces  upon  dead  matter,  or  merely 


organic  matter.  We  readily  grant  that  this  is  the  best  and  the 
only  method  of  addressing  a  rational  being,  for  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  that  rationality  is  informed.  But  the 
very  circumstance  of  addressing  a  rational  being  from  without, 
in  this  manner,  implies  that  the  rational  soul  itself,  which  is 
addressed,  is  expected  to  pass  its  own  judgment  on  the  works 
performed.  The  great  work,  therefor^,  of  God  is  not  in  the 
miracle,  but  in  the  judges  of  the  miracle.  The  miracle  is  a 
mere  trifle  ;  it  is  a  means  to  attain  an  end.  The  end  to  be  ob- 
tained is  an  impression  upon  the  human  mind. 

So  far,  we  believe,  the  whole  religious  world  concurs  with  us. 
But  what  is  the  end  to  be  obtained .' — is  it  an  end  which 
works  with  the  miracle  or  against  it  ? 

Remember,  although  God  is  in  the  miracle,  he  is  also  in  the 
mind,  that  is  looking  at  the  miracle.  Now,  which  is  the 
greatest  1  God  in  the  mind  or  God  out  of  it  ?  Every  man  in 
his  senses  will  say,  "  God  in  the  mind."  Then  God  works  in 
some  minds  with  the  miracle,  in  other  minds  against  the  miracle. 
The  mind  being  the  field  of  contest,  how  is  the  point  to  be 
determined  ?  The  two  advocates,  or  barristers,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  argue  the  case  thus : — 

Counsel  for  the  Miracle. 
My  Lord — Here  is  a  miracle  performed — granted.  Here  is 
a  doctrine  taught — ^granted.  The  miracle  being  true,  the  doc- 
trine must  be  true.  None  but  God  could  perform  the  miracle. 
God  is  allowed  to  be  the  performer  of  the  miracle  ;  ergo,  the 
doctrine  supported  by  the  miracle,  and  for  which  solely  the 
miracle  was  performed,  must  be  a  true  and  a  divine  doctrine. 
My  Lord,  the  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  self  evident.  I  cannot 
understand  upon  what  principles  of  reasoning  my  opponent  will 
refute  my  syllogism.  If  he  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  fact  of  the 
miracle,  I  shall  batter  him  with  artillery  so  strong  and  loud  and 
luminous  and  voluminous,  that  no  fortress,  however  strong,  no 
rock,  however  massive,  no  labyrinth,  or  cave,  however  intricate 
or  sheltered,  will  afford  him  protection.  Now  the  doctrine 
taught  is  this,  that  if  he  does  not  believe  what  the  miracle  sup- 
ports, he  will  be  damned  everlastingly.  Pitying  his  forlorn 
case,  and  praying  God  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  the  truth,  I  wait 
for  his  reply. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant. 
My  Lord — I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  logic  of 
my  learned  friend,  and  more  especially  at  the    concluding  de- 
claration, that  I  musthc  damned,  because  my  logic  is  not  the 
same  as  his.     If  damned  I  must  be,  I  cannot  help  it ;  for  my 
conclusions  are  quite  decisive,  and  my  convictions  not  to  be  in- 
timidated.    I  must  be  created  anew  to  reason  like  him.     This, 
no  doubt,  he  also  maintains,  and  ho  calls  this  new  creation  re- 
generation.    Now,  my  lord,  I  maintain  that  as  the  Almighty 
has  set  all  Nature  in  contrast  or  opposition,  atom  against  atom, 
pole  against  pole,  acid  against  alkali,  and  negative  against  posi- 
tive, and  manifested  His  power  in  each  and  all,  so,   also,  upon 
the  same  principle,  has  he  set  up  faith  against  faith,  and  doctrine 
against  doctrine.     He  has  set  up  a  faith  by  miracles,   and  ano- 
ther faith  without  them,  and  he  has  set  them  together  by  the 
ears,  like  two  great  thunder- clouds  riding  on  tornadoes.     In  the 
one  he  is  working  positively,  in  the  other  negatively.     Which 
of  the  two,  my  Lord,  is  the  true  mode  of  working  ?    Your  Lord- 
ship smiles,  and  in  that  smile  I  recognise  the  reply — "  They  are 
both  true  modes  of  working."     Now,  my  Lord,  so  far  from  dis- 
puting the  truth  of  the  miracles  on  which   he  rests,  I  positively 
admit  them  to  be  true.     But  iilthough  they  are  true  as  mira- 
cles, theji  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  set  up  as  metaphysicians.   A 
witness  i9rought  to  the  bar  of  this  court  may  be  a  true  man,  but 
it   does   not  therefore  follow  that  his  testimony  is  true.     The 
miracle  is  one  thing,  and  the  testimony  is  another  thing.     My 
own  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  to  set  up 
an  imperfect  faith  upon  which  to  exercise  the  reason  of  man,  to 
point  out  his  weakness,  in  so  far  as  he  is  disposed  to  rely  upon 
outward  testimony,  in  opposition  to  the  more  authentic  evidence 
of  his   own  understanding.     When  this  true  lesson  has  been 
thoroughly  impressed  upon  man  by  a  false  faith,   man  will  no 
longer  seek  God  in  the  experience  of  individuals,  and  in  the  his- 
tories of  little  sects,  and  the  manifestations  of  particular  times 
and  places  ;  but  he  will  enlarge  his  mind  by  looking  at  univer- 
sal Nature  and  Providence,  and  making  his  own  free,  unbiassed 
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unintimidated  reflections  thereon.  Were  this  freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  miracles  once  obtained,  men  would  soon  be  at  one 
upon  religious  subjects ;  their  common  nature  would  lead  them 
to  a  common  centre. 

Thus  God  actually  makes  use  of  a  false  medium  to  commu- 
nicate truth.  Truth  never  does  come  directly  into  the  human 
mind  ;  it  always  comes  indirectly.  We  misconceive  many  times 
before  we  conceive  aright.  The  Revelation  itself  is  not  entirely 
false  ;  but  the  obvious  meaning  of  it  is  false  and  contradictory, 
and  this  falsehood  and  contradiction  will  keep  the  church  in  hot 
water  until  it  be  acknowledged  that  Revelation  is  merely  raw 
material  for  reason  to  weave  into  a  system  of  consistency  and 
truth,  in  accordance  with  natural  science.  No  man  can  destroy 
the  material ;  and  here  appears  to  me  the  beauty  and  use  of 
miracles.  The  existence  of  this  raw  material  of  Revelation  de- 
pends upon  them.  Without  aiiracles  and  prophecy  it  would 
have  been  cast  aside  long  ago.  But  to  secure  its  continuance 
in  society,  to  make  it  an  everlasting  element  of  thought,  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  it  by  some  extraordinary  interference  of  Divine 
power.  This  has  boen  done  ;  and  now  nothing  remains  for  man 
to  do  but  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  it,  to  study  it  as  a  science- 
no/  to  establuh  some  particular  view  of  it  at  an  infallible 
ttarulard.  I  put  Itevclation  in  the  list  of  the  sciences.  Sup- 
pose, therefore,  the  science  of  astronomy  had  been  established 
in  this  country  at  the  same  time  as  the  thirty-nine  articles ;  we 
should  now  have  l)een  learning  in  our  schools  and  colleges  the 
antiquated  and  obsolete  system  of  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
earth,  with  all  its  consequent  alwurditiet.  W«re  a  medical 
system  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  aune  absurdities 
would  follow.  Jesus  Christ  wisely  said,  ^  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  :"  that  is,  it  has  notiiing  to  do  with  the  fixation  of 
politics,  for  the  path  of  the  just  is  like  the  shining  light  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  disregarding 
of  this  advice,  which  was  distinctly  foretold,  has  caused  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  by  making  religion  stationary,  whilst  every 
other  science  is  progressire.  This  has  ouised  an  opposition  be- 
tween religion  and  science  ;  and  if  religion  do  not  assume  a  pn>> 
gressive  character,  it  mi«t  be  de«troyc<!,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed. We  may  just  as  well  follow  the  astronomy  as  the 
theology  of  our  ancestors. 

Counsel  for  Miracles. 

My  Lord — I  confess  this  is  a  reiy  ingenious  invention  of  my 
learned  opponent,  by  which  he  conrerts  Revelation  into  a  raw 
material,  to  be  manufiu-tured  into  any  fabric,  oHirse  or  fine, 
vulgar  or  poUithed,  as  the  manufacturer  himself  thinks  proper. 
But  is  it  not  taking  too  much  liberty  with  a  direct  communica- 
tion from  hoiven  to  treat  it  with  such  discourtesy  ?  Revelation 
was  intended  to  l)c  obeyed  ;  it  gives  commands,  it  gives  exhor- 
tations. You  may  just  as  properly  make  an  Act  of  Parliament 
a  material  for  thought,  as  a  decree  of  Heaven  which  is  put 
forth  under  a  penal  injunction.  Surely  God  has  a  right  to 
command,  and,  in  commanding  to  punish  disobedience.  My 
learned  friend  gets  over  this  difficulty,  no  doubt,  by  maintaining 
that  God  acts  double — positively  and  negatively — positively,  by 
an  imperfect  and  ambiguous  revelation,  and  negatively,  without 
n  revelation,  by  mental  conviction.  He  is  not  afraid  to  call  the 
Deity  a  double  dealer,  in  other  words,  a  hypocrite.  I  confess 
this  sounds  rather  hcretically  in  my  ears^  notwithstanding  the 
philosophical  basis  on  which  it  rests.  But  setting  the  offence 
aside,  and  dealing  with  the  rationale  alone,  it  is  evident  that  by 
this  double  ncticm  Revelation  is  entirely  neutralized,  its  autho- 
rity is  destroyed,  for  if  God  works/or  it  one  way,  and  against  it 
another  way,  the  two  opposing  forces  must  bring  it  to  nothing. 
This  is  infidelity — u  flat  denial.  I  call  my  opponent,  therefore, 
an  infidel. 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant. 

My  Lord — My  learned  friend  calls  me  an  infidel.  He  is 
much  more  deserving  of  the  name  than  I  am,  inasmuch  as  ho 
denies  the  secret  and  silent  operation  of  God  upon  the  mind. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  recrimination,  I  shall  at  present  address 
myself  exclusively  to  the  double  dealing,  hypocritical  objection 
of  my  opponent.  He  says  I  make  G<k1  a  hypocrite  I  Upon 
the  same  principle,  you  may  make  a  steel  hardener  a  hypocrite, 
because  he  first  puts  the  steel  into  a  red  hot  furnace,  and  after- 


wards plunges  it  into  cold  water.  This  double  action  Nature 
has  ordained  as  one  of  the  indispensable  means  of  obtaining  a 
good  edge-tool.  God  is  the  maker  of  man  ;  His  conduct  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  the  conduct  of  man  to  man. 
He  must  be  treated  as  an  artist  only,  who  sees  the  propriety  of 
employing  the  furnace  of  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cold  water  of  infidelity  on  the  other,  to  bring  about  the  effect 
proposed.  Their  intense  action  is  a  process  of  the  moral  crea- 
tion by  which  the  human  mind  is  to  be  ultimately  declared  the 
Son  of  GkHJ,  and  the  Divine  Image  of  the  Universal  Parent.  It 
is  by  suffering  and  contention  alone  that  this  end  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  all  the  evils  which  this  furious  contest  occasions  in 
this  life  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  dust  in  the  balance, 
in  comparison  with  the  satisfaction  which  may  hereafter  be  de- 
rived from  the  deliverance  which  we  shall  in  due  time  expe- 
rience. This  happy  deliverance  I  regard  as  a  certainty,  because 
without  it  the  w-isdom  and  justice  of  God  are  at  variance  ;  with 
it,  universal  harmony  and  beauty  illuminate  creation,  and  evil 
becomes  only  a  thing  to  be  smiled  at. 

The  steel  is  not  made  by  the  fire,  neither  is  it  made  by  the 
^ter — the  action  of  both  is  necessary.  So,  in  like  manner, 
neither  is  the  faith  nor  the  infidelity  of  direct  Revelation  a  final 
truth,  upon  which  man  can  satisfactorily  repose,  but  Revelation, 
harmonized  with  universal  Nature,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
brought,  like  every  other  science,  to  the  bar  of  our  own  judg- 
ment, in  which  God  resides,  is  calcuUted  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  man  &r  beyond  what  its  blind  reception  or  rejection 
can  ever  effect.     I  speak  from  experience. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Defcndiuit  takes  higher  ground  than  tho 
superfcial  divines  of  priesthood  and  popular  superstition,  who 
go  no  £uther  than  the  miracle,  and  the  literal  doctrine  which  it 
teaches.  Oar  counsel  goes  a  step  higher,  and  searches  out  tho 
purpose  for  which  the  literal  doctrine  itself  was  mystified,  and 
inds  that  it  was  mystified  for  mental  action.  The  process  of 
inquiry  is  three-fold,  as  follows  : — Mrtt,  the  miracle ;  second^ 
the  dcK-trinc  ;  third,  the  object  for  which  the  doctrine  is  mysti- 
fied. The  Clergy,  Christians,  and  Infidels,  are  content  with  the 
first  two  ;  the  Univcrsalist  proceeds  directly  to  the  third,  and 
leaves  tho  others  in  their  leading  strings. 


IDEALISM. 

The  progrea  of  philosophy  is  always  from  the  common  realism 
to  idealism.  1  be  diq>utes  of  philosophers  in  a  superior  state  of 
philosophy,  are  merely  those  of  idealists  among  each  other. 
Understand,  I  aflix  a  very  broad  meaning  to  this  word  idealism. 
I  mean  the  doctrine  of  those  who  affirm  that  extcnial  things,  as 
imperceived,  are  totally  unlike  the  sensations  experienced.  But 
there  are  degrees  in  idealism,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 

The  common  realism  is  that  which  supports  the  external 
world,  and  exactly  correqrands  to  the  sensations.  **  I  know  tho 
moon  is  no  larger  than  a  plate,"  c|uoth  the  common  realist, 
**  because  I  tio  it  is  no  bigger."  The  Cheshire  clowns,  who 
are  said  to  have  tried  to  rake  the  image  of  the  moon,  from  tho 
sur&ce  of  the  pond,  were  in  this  predicament,  'i'hey  had  not 
as  yet  learned  that  the  senses,  to  use  a  common  parluice,  often 
deceive. 

**  According  to  a  common  parlance,"  I  say,  for  never  was  ex- 
pression more  defective.  The  senses  do  not  deceive  us  :  it  is  tho 
inference  drawn  by  the  intellectual  powers  that  is  wrong.  The 
image  of  a  flower  in  a  looking-glass  is  just  as  real,  considered 
with  regard  to  the  sense  of  sight,  as  the  flower  itself.  What 
causes  them  to  differ  is  that  one  is  accompanied  by  the  sensa- 
tions of  smell  and  touch  ;  the  other  is  not.  If  we  infer  from  tho 
image  that  it  is  accompanied  by  smell,  &c.,  it  is  our  understand- 
ing that  makes  the  wrong  inference,  and  if,  when  our  sight  gives 
us  an  image,  we  choose  to  fancy  what  is  not  given,  wo  must  not 
throw  the  blame  on  that  organ. 

But  men  do  not  long  remain  in  the  condition  of  the  Cheshire 
clowns:  they  begin  to  discover  that  the  oar  in  the  water  is  not 
really  bent ;  that  a  person  at  a  distance  is  not  really  diminutive  ; 
in  short,  that,  in  certain  instances^  the  real  thing  docs  not  cor- 
respond with  the  sensations. 
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The  advance  of  experimental  philosophy  makes  us  acquainted 
with  more  of  these  instances.  The  microscope  tells  us  that  the 
dust  rubbed  oflP  a  moth's  wing  is  no  dust,  but  a  collection  of 
feathers ;  that  the  minute  dots  we  find  and  swallow  in  cheese, 
are  organised  bodies,  continually  in  motion.  The  phenomena 
shown  by  the  glass  are  totally  diiferent  from  the  objects  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  the  experimentalist  says,  these  particles, 
from  a  moth's  wing,  are  apparently  dust,  but  really  feathers  ; 
and,  very  probably,  if  some  more  powerful  glass  was  discovered, 
these  things  would  turn  out  to  be  apparently  feathers,  but  really 
something  else,  and  so  on  orf  infinitum.  Not  an  optician's  boy, 
or  a  laboratory-sweeper  would  deny  the  truth  of  this. 

The  science  of  optics  goes  still  ftirther ;  it  denies  the  presence 
of  colour  in  the  things  themselves,  and  says  that  it  merely  exists 
in  our  own  sensations.  Scientific  men  also  say  that  sound,  taste, 
or  smell  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  some  perceiving  being. 
The  experimentalists  go  no  farther  •,  the  generality  do  not  go  so 
for. 

But  here  all  stop,  and  a  division  is  made  between  what  were 
called  primary  and  secondary  qualities :  the  former  included 
solidity,  figure,  and  extension  ;  the  latter,  colour,  taste,  smell, 
&c.  The  former  were  said  to  exist  in  the  things  themselves ; 
the  latter  only  in  the  things  as  perceived  by  us.  Thus,  a  rose, 
it  was  said,  was  only  apparently  red,  or  had  a  sweet  smell,  but  it 
really  had  the  shape  we  perceive  in  it.  A  man-might  go  as  far 
as  this  without  causing  any  great  wonderment ;  but  when  Bishop 
Berkeley  said  the  primary  qualities  were  apparent  also,  the 
world  opened  their  dull,  stupid  eyes,  and  to  this  hour  there  are 
many  wise-acres  who  think  the  good  prelate  was  little  more 
than  a  lunatic,  though,  as  wo  shall  presently  show,  he  went  the 
merest  trifle  further  than  the  generality,  and  was  by  no  means 
an  ultra  idealist. 

Let  any  one  draw  a  circle  on  the  table,  and  stand  with  his 
face  over  it,  while  another  stands  at  a  couple  of  yards  distance, 
the  former  sees  a  circle,  the  latter  an  oval.  And  who  shall 
judge  which  is  the  real  form  of  the  diagram  ?  "  Oh  ! "  I  hear 
replied,  "  the  real  form  is  the  circle,  because  it  is  seen  by  the 
man  who  stancjs  closest."  "  Indeed,  friend,  you  hold  your 
finger  a  couple  of  inches  from  your  eye,  and  look  over  the  way ; 
is  not  your  finger  larger  than  Mr.  So-and-so's  house?"  "  Ah  ; 
but  now  I  dent  see  the  real  size  of  my  finger — it  is  too  close." 
"  My  dear  fellow,  then  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  happy  me- 
dium when  you  see  things  just  as  they  are."  The  fact  is,  what 
we  call  the  real  size  or  shape  of  things  is  merely  that  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  them.  The  real  size  of  a  book  is  that  which 
it  appears  at  the  distance  we  hold  it  when  reading.  A  house,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  always  picture  to  ourselves  as  at  some  yards 
distance.  Again,  what  we  call  the  real  shape  of  a  thing  is  that 
in  which  we  generally  see  it.  A  mere  shaded  circle  would  not 
be  called  the  real  shape  of  a  tea-cup,  but  yet  that  is  the  form 
presented  to  our  eye  if  the  rim  be  turned  toward  us,  and  is  as 
much  a  real  shape  as  that  caused  by  any  other  position. 

To  revert  to  our  first  example,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  figure 
cannot  be  a  circle  and  an  oval  at  the  same  time  ;  but  yet,  as  we 
have  shown,  one  spectator  has  as  good  evidence  of  the  real  form 
as  the  other.  Is  there  any  thing  impossible  in  supposing  that 
the  real  thing,  as  unperceived,  is  neither  circle  nor  oval,  but 
that  it  is  an  unknown  something  that  impresses  a  circle  and  an 
oval  on  the  senses  of  the  two  men,  itself  being  neither  ?  Is  there 
anything  impossible  in  this? — Certainly  not. 

And  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  feeling,  to  what  does  it 
amount  ?  I  see  a  great  brick-coloured  surface  before  me.  By 
an  act  of  my  will,  I  send  out  my  fist  towards  it,  and  catch  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles  ;  in  other  words,  I  experience  a  sensation.  All 
the  things  that  I  call  solid,  are  merely  such  that  if  I  approach 
them,  I  find  a  resistance — a  sensation.  I  cannot  experience 
this  without  a  movement  on  my  part ;  had  I  not  moved  I  should 
never  have  experienced  the  solidity  of  the  wall ;  in  other  words, 
the  wall  is  only  solid  to  those  who  approached  it,  and,  perchance, 
what  we  call  its  solidity  it  may  not  possess  till  the  very  moment 
of  our  approach. 

And  now,  to  return  to  Berkeley,  what  has  he  said  ?  That 
there  is  a  power  which  he  calls  God,  Who,  by  His  will,  and 
without  the  aid  of  matter,  causes  sensations  to  arise  to  us.  Thus 


God  wills  that  the  appearance  of  a  white  wall  shall  stand  before 
us,  and  if  we  will  to  move  our  fist  to  it.  He  wills  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive a  blow.  And  yet  Berkeley  has  been  called  a  visionary  ! 
then  there  is  even  nothing  in  his  theory  to  excite  a  moment's 
surprise.  If  two  men  run  their  heads  against  a  post,  and  one 
says  his  pain  is  caused  by  the  resistance  of  inert  matter,  while 
the  other  says  it  is  caused  by  the  action  of  God,  is  the  latter 
to  be  accounted  a  visionary  ?  He  admits  the  reality  of  the  pain, 
and  what  can  his  adversary  prove  more  ? 

Berkeley's  doctrine  approaches  Pantheism,  while  he  denies 
there  is  any  matter.  His  God  is  the  substratum  of  all  our  sen- 
sations ;  in  short,  is  a  kind  of  intelligent  matter.  Nature  with 
him  is  no  cold,  dead  thing,  with  an  indolent  divinity  at  repose 
in  some  corner — every  being  he  meets  is  a  manifestation  of  an 
ever-active,  an  ever-present  Deity.  So  far  he  agrees  with  the 
Pantheist,  but  when  he  gives  man  a  mind  totally  independent 
of  the  Deity,  making  him  quite  a  distinct  being,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  being  who  is  not  God,  he  ditters  from  the  Pantheist,  who, 
with  his  divinity,  would  embody  man  also.  He  requires  a  step 
further  into  idealism ;  he  has  to  seek  an  identity  of  himself 
with  the  things  he  perceives,  and  so  far  from  thinking  Berkeley 
has  gone  too  far,  he  finds,  on  investigation,  that  he  has  not  gone 
nearly  far  enough. 

To  those  who  like  a  dead  Nature  we  leave  all  the  pleasure  of 
imagining  a  Deity,  who  has  hung  the  firmament  with  a  parcel  of 
gew-gaws,  and  has  retired  to  rest ;  but  let  us  rather  consider 
every  star,  every  flower,  every  green-tree,  to  be  animated  by  the 
great  soul  of  the  world,  then  we  shall  contemplate  the  field  of 
nature  with  feelings  really  sublime  ;  and  though  the  stars  of 
heaven  use  neither  speech  nor  language,  voices  shall  be  heard 
among  them. 

A  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  OR  SCARCE  WORKS. 


An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customt  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians.  Written  in  Egypt  during  the  Years  1 832,  4  and 
5,  partly  from  Notes  made  during  a  former  Visit  to  that 
Country  in  the  years  1825,  6,  7  and  8.  By  E.  W.  Lane, 
Esq.     2  Vols.,  12w»o.  London,  1836. 

Mr.  Lane  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
work.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing,  unaffected  style  ;  and  is 
brought  before  the  public  \nih  strong  claims  to  popularity, 
l)eing  adorned  with  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seven  wood- 
cut illustrations.  The  price,  however,  (twenty  shillings)  will 
limit  its  circulation  to  the  more  wealthy  classes ;  so  we  think 
that  niost  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  be  entertained  with  some 
extracts  from  it  at  far  less  cost. 

By  his  preface  we  learn  that  the  Author  undertook  his  task  in 
the  proper  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  likely,  in  every  res- 
pect, to  succeed.  He  first  studied  well  the  language  of  the  people, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  them  easily  and  freely  :  he  lived 
as  they  lived,  cautiously  refraining  from  every  action  wl\ich 
might  give  them  disgust  or  offence  :  he  made  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  theii  common  religious  ceremonies ;  for 
this  purpose,  he  adopted  the  Mahommedan  dress;  and,  ashe  tells 
us,  by  freely  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  in- 
troduction and  diffusion  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and,  when 
interrogated,  avowing  his  belief  in  the  Messiah,  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  the  koor-dn  (Koran,  the  Mahommedan  Bible) 
as  the  word  of  God  infused  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  he  acquired  their  good  opi- 
nion, and  much  of  their  confidence.  Our  author  concludes  his 
preface  with  this  sentence :  "  What  I  have  principally  aimed  at 
in  this  work  is  correctness  -,  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  endeavoured  to  render  interesting 
any  matter  that  I  have  related  by  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 
truth."  ,         . 

According  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
are  composed  principally  of  MoosHims,  or  Arab- Egyptians,  de- 
scended from  various  Arab  tribes  that  settled  there  mostly  after 
the  conquest  by  Omar,  its  first  Arab  Governor  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  changed  a  wandering  life  to  that  of  citizens  and 
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a^culturisto,  their  personal  characteristics  hare  become  con- 
Mtlembly  altered  from  those  of  the  natives  of  Arabia.  The 
Egyptian  capital  (Cairo)  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  Arab 
city  of  our  age,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants 
are  particularly  interesting,  being  as  they  are,  a  combination  of 
those  which  prevail  in  the  towns  of  Arabia,  Syria,  the  whole 
Northern  Africa,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  Turkey  ;  and  ii>  no 
other  place  could  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  most  civilized 
classes  of  the  Arabs  be  obtained. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  work  relates  to  the  religion  of  the 
Mooa'lims  \  from  which  we  extract  what  probably  is  a  curiosity 
in  this  country,  the  translation  of  a  Mahommedan  sermon. 
The  Khateeb  or  Imdm  preaches  from  a  pulpit,  holding  a  wooden 
sword  in  his  hand ;  the  latter,  to  commemorate  the  Arab  conquest 
ofKgvptbythe  »wor<l.  Mohammadan  sermons  are  usually  written 
in  rhyming  prose.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  specimen  that  they 
teach  nothing  worth  knowing,  consisting,  like  those  of  our  own 
priests,  of  mere  dogmatical  assertions,  and  exhortations  to  a 
blind  faith.  1  here  is  one  good  quality,  however,  in  the  one  be- 
fore us,  not  usually  appertaining  to  the  discourse*  of  Christian 
clergymen,  and  that  is,  brevity  ;  though,  perhaps,  many  of  our 
leaders  will  think  it  barely  short  enough  to  Ih;  readable. 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  the  renewer  of  ycsira,  and  the  multiplier 
of  favors,  and  the  creator  of  months  and  days  according  to  the 
most  perfect  wisdom  and  most  admirable  judgment ;  who  hath 
dignified  the  months  of  the  Arabs  above  all  months,  and  pro- 
nounced that  among  the  more  excellent  of  them  is  £l-Moh- 
har'ram,  the  sacred,  and  commenced  with  it  the  year,  m  he 
iiath  closed  it  with  Zool  IlhcgKch.  How  propitious  is  Ut«  ll»- 
ginning,  and  how  good  is  the  «nd  !  [I  assert]  his  absolute  glory, 
exempting  him  from  the  aaaodation  of  any  other  deity  with 
him.  He  hath  well  coaiidered  what  he  hath  formed,  and  c»- 
tablished  what  he  hath  contrived,  and  he  alone  hath  the  power 
to  create  and  annihilate.  I  praise  him  asserting  his  absolute 
glory,  and  exalting  his  name,  for  the  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion which  he  hath  graciously  vouchsafu<l ;  and  I  testify  there  is 
no  deity  but  God  alone  ;  he  hath  no  companion  ;  he  is  tlic  most 
holy  king  ;  the  God  of  peace  ;  and  I  testify  that  our  Lord  and 
Prophet  and  our  friend  Mohhammad  is  his  servant,  and  his 
apostle,  and  his  elect,  and  his  intimate,  the  guide  of  the  way 
and  the  lamp  of  the  dark.  O  God  !  favour  and  preserve  and  blew 
this  noble  prophet,  and  chief  and  excellent  apostle,  the  merci- 
ful hearted,  our  Lord  Mohhammad,  and  hk  ftaiily,and  his  com- 
panions, and  his  wives,  and  his  posterity,  and  the  people  of  hie 
house,  the  noble  persons,  and  prc«H.'rve  them  amply  !  O  mt- 
vants  of  God  !  your  lives  have  been  gTa<lually  curtailed,  and 
year  after  year  has  paawd  away,  and  ye  are  sleeping  on  the  bed 
of  indolence,  and  on  the  pillow  of  stabbomeat.  Ye  pa«  by 
the  tomlw  of  your  prodecevors,  and  fear  not  the  assault  of  des- 
tiny and  destruction,  as  if  others  departed  from  the  world,  and 
ye  must  of  necessity  remain  in  it.  Ye  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of 
new  years,  as  if  they  bmught  an  increase  to  the  terra  of  life, 
and  swim  in  the  seas  of  desires,  and  enlarge  your  hopes,  and  in 
every  way  exceed  other  people  [in  presumption,]  and  ye  are 
sluggish  in  doing  good.  O  how  great  a  calamity  is  thia !  Ood 
teacheth  by  an  allegory.  Know  ye  not  that  in  the  curtailment 
of  time  by  indolence  and  sleep  there  is  very  great  trouble  ? 
Know  ye  not  that  in  the  cutting  short  of  lives  by  the  termina- 
tion of  years  is  a  very  great  warning  ?  Know  ye  not  that  the 
night  and  day  divide  the  lives  of  numerous  souls .^  Know  ye 
not  that  health  and  capacity  are  two  bicssinga  ooveted  by  many 
men  ?  But  the  truth  hath  become  maniftat  to  those  who  have 
eje«-  Ye  are  now  between  two  years  :  one  year  hath  passed 
aw^,  and  come  to  an  end  with  its  evils ;  and  ye  have  entered 
upon  another  year,  in  which,  if  it  please  God,  mankind  shall  Imj 
relieved.  Is  any  of  you  determining  upon  diligence  [in  doin« 
good]  in  the  year  to  come?  or  repenting  of  his  failings  in  the 
times  that  are  paaaed  ?  The  happy  is  he  who  makes  amends 
for  the  time  passed  in  the  time  to  come  ;  and  the  miserable  is 
he  whose  days  pass  away  and  he  is  careless  of  his  time.  This 
n^^  y*"  |>*th  arrived,  and  the  sacred  month  of  God  hath  come 
with  blessings  to  you,  the  first  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and 
of  the  four  sacred  months,  as  hath  been  said,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  preference  and  honour  and  reverence  ;  its  fast  is  the  most 
excellent  of  fasts,  after  that  which  is  incumbent,  and  the  doing 


of  good  in  it  is  among  the  most  excellent  of  the  objects  of  de- 
sire. Whosoever  desires  to  reap  advantage  from  it,  let  him 
fast  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  looking  for  aid.  Abstain  not 
from  this  fast  through  indolence,  and  esteeming  it  a  hardship  ; 
but  comply  with  it  in  the  best  of  honors,  and  improve  your 
time  by  the  worship  of  God,  morning  and  evening.  Turn  unto 
God  with  repentance,  before  the  assault  of  death.  He  is  the 
God  who  accepteth  repentance  of  his  servants,  and  pardoneth 
sins.** 

The  following  are  a  few  passages  from  a  form  of  prayer  which 
is  recited  by  the  Imdm  after  his  sermon  is  concluded.  Like  the 
sermon,  it  has  no  relation  either  to  charity  or  good  morals. 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  abundant  praise,  as  He  hath  commanded  ! 
I  testify  that  there  is  no  deity  but  God  alone.     He  hath  no 
companion,  affirming  his  supremacy,  and  condemning  him  who 
denieth  and  disbelieveth  :  and  I  testify  that  our  lord  and  our  pro- 
phet Mohhammad  is  his  servant  and  his  apostle,  the  lord  of  man- 
kind, the  intercessor,  the  accepted  intercessor,  on  the  day  of 
assembling  :    Ood  Csvour  him  and  his  family  s^  lo<^  bs  ^^  ^T^ 
seeth,  and    the    ear  heareth !     O   people !     reverence    God 
by   doing  what    he  hitth  commanded,  and   abstain  from  that 
which  he  hath  forbidden  and  prohibited.     ••••••♦ 

O    God !    pardon   the  l)clicving   men  and    the   believing  wo- 
men, and  the  Moos'lim  men  and  the  Moos'lim  women,  those 
who  are  living,  and  the  dead  ;  for  thou  ait  a  hearer  near,  an 
answerer  of  prayen.    O  Lord  of  all  creatures !    O  God  1  aid 
El-Islam,  and  strengthen  its  pillars,  and  make  infidelity  to 
tremble,  and  destroy  it*  power,  by  the  preservation  of  thy  sei- 
vant,  the  sabmianve  to  the  might  of  thy  majesty  and  glory, 
whom  God  hath  aided,  by  the  care  of  the  adored  king,  our 
master  the  Sooltta,  aon  of  the  Sooltan,  the  8ooltin  Mahhmood 
Khin,  may  Ood  aant  him,  and  prolong  [his  reign.  J  O  God  I 
assist  him,  and  prolong  his  armies !     O  thou  Lord  of  tho  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  world  present,  and  the  world  to  come !     O 
Lord  of  all  creatuics  !     O  God  !  assist  the  forces  of  the  Moos'- 
lims,  and  the  armies  of  the  Unitarians  !  O  God  !  frustrate  tho 
infidels,  the  polythcists,  thine  enemies,  the  enemies  of  religion.  O 
Ood  !   invert  their  baaners,  and  ruin  their  habitations,  and  give 
them  and  their  wealth  as  booty  to  the  Moos'lims  !     [  We  are 
glad  to  loam  by  a  note  here  that  this  last  intolerant  sentence  is 
frequently  omitted  in  thia  prayer,]  •  •  •  •  «  Remember  God, 

he  will  remember  you  ;  and  thank  him,  he  will  increase  to  you 
[your  blewng.]   Praise  tie  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures !" 

The  religion  of  tlie  Mohhammadani  is  one  of  outward  dcmon- 
ttratiwi  and  ceremony  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  if  practised  ac- 
cofding  to  the  orthodox  ritual  must  engross  nearly  halt  the  life 
of  a  beUever.  The  formuUe  for  prayers  and  religious  purifi- 
cations, are  almost  interminable,  beiidee  being  ridiculous  and 
nonsensical  in  the  extreme.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  Moos'lim  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once  in  his  life,  unless  poverty 
or  ill  health  prevent  him  ;  or  he  must  send  a  deputy,  whose  ex- 
penses he  must  pay.  I  he  fasts  are  severe  enough.  During  the 
whole  month  of  Uumadtin  a  Mohhammadan  must,evcry  day  from 
two  houn  before  sun  rise  till  sunset,  abstain  from  eating,  drink- 
ing, smoking,  smelling  perfumes,  and  every  unnecessary  indul- 
gence or  pleasure  of  a  worldly  nature,  and  even  from  intention- 
ally swallowing  his  q>ittle.  1  hia  fhst  is  observed  rigidly,  ex- 
cept in  caaea  of  illnesa.  On  certain  other  days  it  is  unlawful 
tofiuL 

There  u«  aome  good  points  in  the  Mohhammadan  religion, 
which,  perhaps  the  Christian  clergy  may  be  obliged  to  adopt,  or 
abide  by,  at  no  very  distant  day.  Mohhammadanism  does  not  set 
up  a  distinct  class  of  men  for  religious  offices.  The  fmdmt  obtain 
their  livelihood  chirfly  by  other  meant  than  the  service  (^f 
the  motqtie,  their  salaries  being  extremely  small.  Some  of  them 
enf/af/e  in  trade  ;  and  many  of  them  are  school-masters.  All  the 
officers  ({fa  mosqtie  are  paid  otU  of  its  own  funds  ;  and  not  by 
exactions  from  the  people.  Yet  Mohhammedanism,  at  present, 
stands  firm  and  unshaken  ;  and  no  religion  can  boast  of  more 
enthusiastic  followers.  Mr.  Lane  tells  us  that  there  are  veiy 
few  unbelievers  amongst  them,  and  these  dare  not  openly  declare 
their  infidelity.  Were  Protestantism  to  bo  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  Mohhammadanism  it  would  tumble  to  pieces  in  a 
year 

Although  the  duty  of  waging  war  with  the  infidels  is  re|>eatedly 
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urgedin  the  Koran,  the  modem Mohhammadans  arebyno  mean 
a  proselyting  people.  On  Mr.  Lane's  expressing  his  surprise 
at  this,  he  heard  quoted  by  way  of  apology,  the  following 
words  of  their  Bible  : — "  Dispute  not  against  those  who  have 
received  the  scriptures  ;  (namely,  the  Christians  and  Jews)  un- 
less in  the  mildest  manner  ;  except  against  such  of  them  as  be-" 
have  injuriously  towards  you  :  and  say  unto  them,  we  believe 
in  the  revelation  that  hath  been  sent  down  unto  us,  and  also  in 
that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  you :  and  our  God  and 
your  God  is  one."  Mr.  Lane  adds :  "  This  precept  is  however, 
generally  considered  as  abrogated  by  that  of  the  sword :  if  it 
were  acted  upon  by  the  Moos'lims,  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  dis- 
putes which  would  make  them  mure  liberal  minded,  and  much 
better  informed." 


%•  In  our  next  publication  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  some  exceedingly  curious  extracts  on  the  subject  of  the 
Superstitions  and  Magic  of  the  Modern  Egyptians. 

BEARDS,   BARBERS,   SURGEONS,  AND  PARSONS. 

Thk  history  of  beards  would  make  a  much  more  interesting 
history  than  that  of  murderers,  madmen  and  heroes.  But  the 
historical  muse  has  not  thought  proper  to  lend  her  inspiration 
for  the  purpose.V  She  is  too  fond  of  martial  music  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  in  a  barber's  shop,  or  if  she  does  occasionally 
peep  in,  it  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  speaking  of 
murders,  processions,  battles  and  sieges,  than  of  calmly  inves- 
tigating the  merits  and  demerits  of  parties,  customs  and  habits. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  muse  is  so  foolish  !  Had  the  muses 
been  males  instead  of  females,  the  learning  of  the  world  might 
have  taken  a  very  different  turn,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  ori- 
ginators of  literature,  the  nine  muses,  were  all  females  !  How 
melancholy  !  nine  young  maids  most  probably  !  they  were  so 
very  fond  of  gaiety  and  gallantry. 

Beards  are  always  represented  by  poets  and  historians  as 
emblems  of  wisdom,  and  peculiar  features  of  philosophers. 
Persius  calls  Socrates  a  bearded  master,  (barbatum  magis- 
trum).  All  the  old  philosophers  are  painted  and  sculptured  with 
beards,  and  Esculapius,  Hippocrates  and  Diogenes  have  got 
them  so  thick  that  no  comb  could  penetrate  them.  Poets  must 
have  been  equally  as  philosophical  in  former  days  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Democritus,  (see  Horace  s  Art  of  Poetry)  the  greater 
part  did  not  pare  their  nails  nor  dress  their  beards,  and,  more- 
over, did  not  wash  themselves,  and  the  muses  excluded  from 
Helicon  all  poets  who  were  not  mad. 

excludit  sanos  Helicone  Poetaa 

Democritus  ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat 
Non  barbam  ;  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 

If  those  filthy  fellows  were  the  muses  favourites,  the  latter 
must  have  been  dirty  hussies,  which  accounts  for  the  bad  taste 
which  they  have  infused  into  the  literature  of  society  by  deal- 
ing so  much  in  the  marvellous  and  extravagant,  as  entirely  to 
overlook  the  care  of  the  person,  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  moral  regulation  of  private  conduct. 

Barbers  consequently  were  no  favourites  of  the  muses.  They 
could  be  of  no  use  on  Mount  Helicon.  Neither  shaving  nor 
hair-dressing  was  there  in  good  repute.  This  accounts  for  the 
sanity  of  barbers  in  all  ages.  Mad  Poets  are  as  common  as 
shrimps  at  Billingsgate  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  mad  barber  ? 

Barbers,  however,  are  not  less  famous  for  wisdom  than  the 
beards  of  which  they  make  their  bread  •,  but  their  wisdom  is  of  that 
oral  and  traditionary  character  which  distinguishes  the  antique 
from  the  modem  philosophy,  for  which  reason  they  were  greater 
men  in  former  times  than  they  now  are.  Shaving  was  at  one 
time  a  science.  A  king's  barber  was  a  notable  personage  at 
Court,  but  a  king's  philosopher  was  a  king's  fool.  The  barber 
had  his  own  establishment  and  private  fortune — the  philosopher 
lived  on  the  refuse  of  the  royal  kitchen.  To  touch  a  king's 
beard  was  the  highest  honour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a 
man,  and  to  pull  a  king  by  the  nose  was  not  suitable  employ- 
ment for  one  of  the  vulgar.  It  required  a  sweet  breath  and  a 
clean  person  and  graceful  deportment  to  be  a  shaver  of  roy- 


alty, but  a  philosopher  might  say  fine  things,  inculcate  good 
morals,  and  cause  merriment  and  laughter  without  any  of  those 
accomplishments.  Hence  barbers  have  succeeded  at  court  be- 
fore the  idle  uncombed  and  unwashed  votaries  of  theoretical 
philosophy.     The  barber  is  a  practical  philosopher. 

The  distinction  between  theory  and  practice  in  philosophy, 
therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  theory  wears  a  long  beard,  and 
practice  shaves  it.  Theory  may  beget  a  science  ;  but  it  is  only 
practice  that  brings  it  forth.  Theory  is  the  father,  but  practice  is 
the  mother  of  it.  It  was  right,  therefore,  that  practice  should 
shave.  No  one  likes  to  see  a  bearded  woman.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  as  soon  as  the  philosophy  of  the  age  began  to  become 
practical,  beards  were  discarded  as  unsuitable  to  its  productive 
character.  Beards  now  belong  to  the  eastern,  and  smooth  chins 
to  the  western  world. 

The  task  of  womanizing  man  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
The  greater  proportion  of  men  are  conservatives,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  radicals.  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  tho 
Great,  ordered  their  soldiers  to  shave,  but  they  could  not  order 
their  subjects.  It  was  reserved  for  I'eter  the  Great  of  Russia 
to  emasculate  a  whole  nation  by  a  regular  crusade  against 
beards.  He  has  not  been  wholly  successful,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  bushy  whiskers  and  huge  mustachios  of  the  Owskis 
of  Bearland.  But  this  reminds  us  of  an  old  fact  not  much 
spoken  of  in  history,  on  account  of  tlie  base  propensity  of  Miss 
Clio,  the  historic  muse,  for  sonorous  subjects — viz.,  that  there 
was  a  long  and  violent  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  regarding  this  same  matter  of  wearing  the  beard. 
The  Greek  church  took  the  masculine  side  of  the  question, 
and  the  Roman  church  advocated  the  cause  of  smooth  chins. 
The  Russians  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  they  should  shave  very  clean.  No  won- 
der the  Roman  church  adopted  the  cause  of  the  woman,  seeing 
it  calls  itself"  the  Mother  Church."  Gregory  tlie  7th,  affirmed 
that  all  the  clergy  of  the  west  have  shaved  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  church.  The  Greek  church  still  preserves  the  beard. 
The  contest  ended  as  all  other  contests  do.  But  the  most  prac- 
ticai  of  the  two  parties  is  the  shaver. 

Barbers  are  the  heralds  of  practical  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy. They  must  have  been  a  learned  and  a  skilful  body  in 
former  times.  An  Act  of  the  1st  of  Edward  IV.,  after  reciting 
"  that  several  mischiefs  had  arisen  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
through  the  ignorance,  negligence,  and  insufficiency  of  divers 
persons  practising  surgery,  and  from  the  want  of  a  proper  ex- 
amination, correction,  and  punishment  of  such  persons,  incorpo- 
rates the  said  barbers,  empowering  them  to  make  laws  and  or- 
dinances for  the  good  government  of  the  corporation,  and  giving 
them  the  oversight  and  superintendence  of  all  persons  practising 
surgery  within  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  with  power  to 
punish  all  such  as  shall  improperly  exercise  the  said  mystery, 
and  to  inspect  their  instruments,  plaisters,  and  medicines."  This 
is  sufficient  proof  that  barbers  were  more  learned  in  those  days 
than  either  physicians  or  surgeons.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,, 
when  the  surgeons  had  waxed  strong  under  the  nursing  of  their 
alma  mater  (the  corporation  of  barbers),  the  two  companies  were 
incorporated,  and  diplomiis  for  surgery  were  given  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  barbers  and  surgeons,  barbers  having  the  prece- 
dence. Even  so  late  as  Charles  the  First's  time,  a  British  Navj 
surgeon  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  put  into  the  pri- 
son at  Brest,  found  it  very  difficult  to  prove  his  profession  to  the 
governor,  who  could  not  determine  from  his  warrant  whether  he 
was  a  barber  or  a  surgeon.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1774,  that 
the  two  parties  were  finally  separated.  Since  that  time  the 
surgeons  having  escaped  the  leading  strings  and  maternal  cor- 
rection, have  acted  for  themselves,  and  the  poor  barbers  are 
fast  dwindling  away  into  poverty,  nonage  and  dotage — every 
strippling  of  a  fellow  having  the  presumption  to  exercise  the 
divine  mystery  of  barbery  and  shaving  on  his  own  person. 

But  the  barbers  will  not  be  unavenged.  The  parsons  are 
meeting  the  same  fate.  Every  sensible  man  is  now  his  own 
parson,  and  were  it  not  that  there  is  a  law  in  force  which  au- 
thorizes the  parsons  to  shave  the  people,  volens  nolens  willing 
or  unwilling,  (a  privilege  which  the  barbers  seldom  enjoyed), 
they  would  not  be  more  independent  than  the  barbers.  This 
law,  however,  is  now  nearly  burnt  out ;  it  is  already  in  the  save- 
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all,  and  the  divorce  of  church  and  state  must  follow  that  of 
barbery  and  surgery^  Shaving  and  bleeding  are  like  buttter  and 
bacon,  ratKer  too  powerful  a  union.  So  are  saving  and  taxing. 
Sacrifices  have  long  been  abandoned  bj  priests  as  unchristian  ; 
bnt  we  suspect  that  a  revival  of  ancient  customs  must  shortly 
take  place. 


GALLERY  OF  PANTHEISM. 


OIORDANO     BRUNO. 

*'  And  I  saw  being  linked  with  being,  and  increasing  and  ex- 
panding into  an  innumerable  variety,  drinking  and  feeding 
upon  the  sap  that  is  never  exhausted  of  strength,  and  of 
light,  and  of  life,  and  of  Him  who  is." — De  La  Mennait. 

Thk  human  mind,  impregnated  with  the  spark  of  the  Universal 
Spirit,  no  sooner  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  being,  than  it 
falls  down  in  veneration  before  that  Being  which  is  the  universal 
principle  of  all  existence.  This  is  the  first  revelation,  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  word  in  man. 

Man,  conscious  of  his  being,  and  of  the  being  which  is  the 
universal  principle  of  all  existence,  pa«es  tntm  the  state  of 
veneration  to  that  of  reflection.  He  endcavourB  to  explain  the 
facts  of  which  he  is  conscious  ;  he  becomes  a  philosopher. 

Philosophy  is  the  love  of  wisdom,  the  effort  of  the  huouui 
mind  to  find  out  the  first  principles  of  individual  and  unireml 
existence. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  attempts  to  find  out  these  laws 
must  have  fallen  out  very  imperfect ;  yet,  in  spite  of  imperfec- 
tions and  eventual  absurdities,  the  human  mind  has  gradually 
acquired  more  and  more  of  a  clear  iosight  into  th«  laws  of  uni- 
versal nature.  These  very  erron  hare  been  neceawy  itcpa  to 
higher  knowledge. 

The  enors  into  which  the  human  mind  has  fallen  may  be 
rc<Iuced  to  two  principal  heads — Materialism  and  Hpirituaiiam, 
Polytheism  and  Monotheism,  Epicurism  and  Stoicism,  Anarchy 
and  Despotism. 

This  opposition  of  the  fundamental  views,  which  perradesthe 
whole  history  of  man,  has  createtl  Scepticism. 

Man,  instead  of  combining  thcM  two  facts  on  which  th«  two 
opposite  views  arc  based,  and  viewing  them  as  the  enuuiation 
of  one  univcjwil  principle,  gave  up,  in  despair,  the  attempt  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Hume's  Scepticism  is  no- 
thing hut  the  suicide  of  the  human  mind,  a  self-destruction  of 
the  higher  qunlitics. 

Yet  notwitlistnnding  all  the  above  mentioned  errors,  the  most 
enlightened  in  all  ages,  have  acknowle<lged,  theco-exiatenoe,and 
in  conseqiience,  thctruth  of  two  principles,  as  the  ntommrj  mani- 
festation of  the  Infinite  one.  The  idea  trantpirea  from  the 
mysteries  of  Memphis,  from  the  sacred  books  of  Hindoos,  ttora 
the  religion  of  Mythra.  It  has  been  even  professed  by  a  part 
of  the  first  Christians,  and  taught  under  the  veil  of  allegory  by 
the  Knight  Templars. 

However,  it  was  but  in  the  16th  century  that  it  was  proposed 
publicly  as  a  philosophical  sj-stcm,  and  the  first  who  professed 
it  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Since  we  call  ourselves  uni- 
veraalists  and  Pantheists,  and  do  not  make  a  mystery  of  our  pro- 
fession of  faith  ;  we  think  it  will  be  usefUl  to  to  our  readers,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  life  and  doctrines  of  thoee 
who  have  opened  us  the  way  to  the  field,  in  which  we  stand  as 
preachers;  preacheis  of  a  doctrine,  which  though  condemned 
by  the  sectarians  of  all  creeds,  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  re- 
commend as  conducive  in  rallying  around  one  altar,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  family  of  man. 

However,  we  shall  not  mention  all  who  have  professed  Pan- 
theism, we  will  only  devote  our  pages  to  those  whose  works 
have  excrcise<l  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  human  mind, 
namely,  Giordano  Bruno,  Spinota,  Viro,  Lcssing.  Schelling,  and 
Goi'the. 

We  begin  our  gallery  with  Giordano  Bruno— not  because  he 
has  been  the  first  among  the  modem  philosophers  to  profess 
Pantheism,  but  Itecause  his  writings  have  been  the  mine  which 
has  offered  to  the  German  philosophers  a  world  of  riches,  and 


because  his  opinions  are,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  those 
professed  in  the  Shepherd.  The  early  history  of  Bruno  is  in- 
volved in  mystery :  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  native  of  Nola, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  he  studied  divinity,  and  became 
a  firiar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominicus.  His  ardent  mind,  nur- 
tured with  the  study  of  philosophy,  his  genius,  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  truth,  could  not  bend  under  the  yoke  of  monkish 
discipline  ;  he  broke  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  ;  he  gave  up 
the  vows  of  blind  obedience  and  celibacy  as  irrational ;  and, 
assisted  in  his  endeavours  by  a  wealthy  and  talented  Roman 
lady  (Silvia  Gandini),  he  fled  "to  GJene\-a'in  1580. 

The  republic  was  then  an  asylum  for  all  those  who  were  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  creed,  or  rather,  for  those  who  gave  up 
Popery  to  embrace  the  Protestant  religion.  Calvin  and  Beza 
were  preaching  their  doctrines  when  Bruno  arrived  at  Geneva. 
He  was  received  by  both  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  Pro- 
testant cause  ;  but  soon  they  discovered  in  him  a  most  powerfu  1 
antagonist  of  all  sectism.  Bruno  was  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  stood  alone,  a  free  mind  among  a  host  of  bigotted  sealots. 
He  was  pointed  out  as  an  innovator,  and  compelled  to  seek  for 
a  new  residence. 

He  directed  his  way  towards  Paris,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
renowned  school  of  divinity  and  theo]<^(y.  Here  he  was  allowed 
te  give  public  lectures,  but  having  attacked  too  boldly  the  tenets 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  all  divines  and  schoolmen.  He  gave  up  in  disdain  his  pro- 
feMoiahip,  and  went  to  England.  Here  he  found  a  powerful 
friend  in  the  French  ambassador,  Cbateauneuf,  and  a  warm 
friend  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  seems  that  the  English  beauties 
did,  for  a  while,  captivate  the  heart  of  the  philosopher  ;  in  fact, 
he  speaks  of  them  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  praise  ;  he 
compares  them,  in  respect  to  other  women,  to  what  the  stars 
are  in  comparison  with  the  earth,  and  calls  them  **  Le  piu  Tir- 
tuose  c  le  piu  Icggiadre  dame" — the  most  virtuous  and  graceful 
ladies. 

In  London  he  wrote  and  published  his  most  important  works. 
These  works,  which,  till  these  last  few  years,  have  been  a  literary 
curiosity,  bought  up  with  gold  to  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
antiqiuiries,  and  known  merely  by  the  title  to  the  literary 
world,  are  written  partly  in  Italian  and  partly  in  Latin. 
The  most  celebrated  arc — 

Aa  Cena  dsU*  Ckneriy 

Lo  Spaeeio  deUm  B»$tia  Trwnfante^ 

Delta  Cuuam  PHnapio  0d  Uff, 

DM  imJbUfeMmtk, 

D»  'MpiM  Mimtmtt 

Dt  Afonadt, 

Dt  /nnumgrmbilibut, 

Degli  Cnioi  *  Furori — dedicated  to  P.  Sidney. 
It  seems,  however,  that  a  quarrel  with  a  lady  caused  him  to 
give  up  his  residence  in  I>ondon.  In  a  letter  to  Chatcnuneuf,  in 
speaking  of  his  own  moral  courage,  he  says,  **  Wherefore  I  had 
need  to  have  been  of  a  truly  heroic  spirit  not  to  submit,  depart, 
or  yield  to  such  a  rapid  torrent  of  criminal  impostures ;  certainly 
there  wanted  nothing  but  the  unkind,  foolish,  and  malicious  dis- 
dain of  a  woman,  whose  fiUse  teaii  are  more  powerful  than  the 
most  swelling  waves  and  rigid  tempests  of  prcxumption,  envy, 
detraction,  murmur,  treadiety,  disdain,  hatred,  and  madness.** 
Afler  leaving  London,  he  stayed  for  a  fe  w  months  at  Paris, 
and  ftxna  thence  proceeded  to  Marburg.  Here,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  a  situation,  he  went  to  Wittembcrg  (lAO?)  as  profes- 
sor of  philosophy.  Here  the  evil  spirit  tempted  him  to  give  a 
public  lecture,  in  which  he  made  an  apology  for  the  spirit  of 
darkness.  The  narrow-minded  divines  of  Wittemberg,  who 
believed  in  the  personality  of  the  cloven-footed  monarch  (and 
how  could  the  pious  Lutherans  belie  e  otherwise,  since  their 
own  lord  and  master,  Martin  Luther,  had  been  more  than  once 
fighting  against  the  black  one,  when  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Wartburg  ?)... the  narrow-minded  divines,  who  comprehended 
as  little  the  dualism  of  Bruno  as  the  mo«lem  sectarians  com- 
prehend our  universalism,  calumniated  Bruno  as  a  hiasphenicr. 
Enraged,  he  left  Wittemljerg,  and  went  to  Prague;  but  whether 
the  love  of  his  native  land,  or  some  other  no  less  powerful  at- 
traction,, acted  upon  his  mind,  he  returned  to  Italy.  Two 
yean  he  lived  tranquilly  in  Padua,  but  hanng  ventured  to  visit 
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Venice,  he  was  put  into  prison  (1595).  This  despotic  Govern- 
ment, after  keeping  him  two  years  in  close  confinement,  handed 
him  over  to  the  Popish  Inquisition  (1 598).  The  holy  tribunal, 
after  having  in  vain  tried  all  means  to  induce  Bruno  to  retract 
his  errors,  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1600. 

Here  the  bold  philosopher  pronounced  the  remarkable  words: 
'  Majori  forsitan  cum  timore  sententiam  in  me  dicitis,  quam  ego 
accipiam' — Ye,  perhaps,  utter  my  condemnation  with  more 
fear  than  I  will  show  at  the  execution. 

The  inhuman  sentence  was  executed  on  the  17th  February, 
in  the  same  year.  Giordano  Bruno  was  burned  to  death  in 
Campo  Fiore,  before  a  crowd  of  deluded  people,  who  applauded 
the  inhuman  sacrifice. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  most  talented  and  bold  philosophers. 
He  was  condemned  by  those  who  worshipped  as  a  Divinity 
him  who,  sixteen  himdred  years  before,  had  been  crucified  for 
having  taught  the  same  doctrines.  He  was  burned  upon  the 
very  same  soil  upon  which  the  thousands  of  victims  had  fallen, 
whom  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  heathen  priestcraft  had  de- 
nounced to  the  authorities  as  Atheists,  Pantheists,  rebels,  and 
teachers  of  immorality. 

Let  us  hear  now  some  of  Bruno's  doctrines : 
"  The  mind  above  every  thing  is  God  ;  the  mind  inherent  in 
all  things  is  Nature  ;  the  mind  that  pervailes  all  things  is  the 
intellect.  God  dictates  and  ordains ;  Nature  executes  and 
makes;  the  intellect  contemplates  and  reasons.  Gixi  is  the 
Monas,  the  origin  of  all  numbers,  the  simplicity,  which  is  the 
substance  and  excellence  of  magnitude  and  composition,  above 
time  and  space,  innumerable  and  immense.  Nature  is  a  nu- 
merable number,  a  measurable  magnitude,  a  momentum  which 
can  be  assigned.  Intellect  is  a  numbering  number,  a  measur- 
ing magnitude,  an  appreciating  moment.  God  flows  through 
Nature  in  the  intellect.  Intellect  is  elevated  by  Nature  to 
God ;  God  is  active  love,  clearness,  light.  Nature  is  the  love- 
able  object — fire,  heat.  Intellect  is  the  loving  subject,  which 
is  kindled  by  Nature  and  enlightened  by  God. 

'*  Sense  is  an  eye  that  sees  through  holes  the  colours,  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  things.. 

"  God  is  the  fir^  principle,  is  that  which  all  things  are  or  may 
be.  He  is  onb,  but  in  Him  all  senses  are  comprehended ;  He 
is  the  substance  of  all  things,  and  at  the  same  time  their  cause. 
As  the  first  efficient  cause.  He  is  also  the  universal  intelligence, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  the  universe.  To  be, 
to  will,  to  have  the  power,  and  to  produce,  are  identical  with 
the  great  universal  principle.  His  substance  and  His  creative 
energies  are  determined  by  his  nature ;  He  cannot  act  otherwise 
than  he  acts  ;  His  will  is  nee^essity,  and  this  necessity,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  perfect  freedom.  He  is  in  all  things,  and 
all  things  are  in  Him.  All  things  are  animated,  all  things  are 
good,  because  they  proceed  from  the  one. 
"The  universe  is  one — infinite,  eternal,  imperishable;  all  things 
are  caused  by  the  division  and  multiplication  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples. But  that  which  we  see  is  but  the  shadow;  indeed,  we 
can  see  nothing  but  shadows. 

"  The  end  of  all  philosophy  is  the  recognition  of  unity  existing 
in  contraries. 
"  The  soul  forms  the  body  by  expansion  of  the  centre.     Death 
is  the  contraction  of  the  centre. 

"  The  end  of  human  and  divine  intellect  is  the  same,  namely, 
the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
"The  monas  is  the  centre  of  the  infinite  circle,  the  one  and  the 
whole ;  it  is  the  space,  the  magnitude,  the  moment,  the  primor- 
deal  existence^  a  spirit  that  determines  and  pervades  every  thing, 
a  law  that  rules  every  thing, 

"The  monas  is  the  only  infinite  substance,  the  number  and 
the  measure  of  all  things. 

"The  dias  is  the  principle  of  separation  and  opposition,  though 
this  opposition  is  itself  but  the  subject  of  unity.  It  represents 
in  possibility  and  reality,  substance  and  accident,  matter  and 
form,  simplicity  and  composition,  imion  and  separation,  pro- 
duction and  dissolution,  external  and  internal,  light  and  dark- 
ness, heat  and  cold,  truth  and  falsehood,  beauty  and  ugliness. 

"  The  dias  proceeds  from  the  unity,  as  a  line  proceeds  from  a 
moving  point.  The  first  division  is  dichotomos.  Hence,  each 
kind  of  being,  or  essence,  is  the  compound  of  two  elements, 


Hence,  we  have  two  souls,  two  spirits,  two  laws,  two  contradic- 
tory desires,  corresponding  to  two  apprehensive  faculties,  sensi- 
bility and  reason. 

"  AH  in  the  world  tends  towards  the  end  of  its  nature.  But 
since  man  is  composed  of  matter  and  mind,  he  has  two  ends— 
his  physical  and  his  spiritual  perfection.  He  is  placed  between 
the  limits  of  time  and  eternity,  the  spiritual  world  and  the  uni- 
verse. Yet  the  principal  end  of  man  is  spiritu.il,  because  its 
existence  is  infinite,  it  is  the  divine  principle  in  man. 

"  The  body,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  natural  laws,  is  finite, 
and  is  nothing  by  itself.  The  end  of  man,  concerning  his  intel- 
ligence, is  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  that  concerning  his  will, 
the  highest  goodness  (love.)  This  is  proved  by  the  insatiability 
of  his  desires,  and  the  continuity  of  his  efforts  in  seeking  for  truth. 

"The  world  is  infinite ;  space  is  also  infinite:  it  is  every 
where  ;  the  same  matter,  the  same  power,  the  same  effect,  the 
same  nature,  the  same  divinity. 

**  AH  that  is  not  a  first  principle  and  a  first  cause,  has  a 
principle  and  a  cause. 

^A  principle  is  the  internal  ground  of  existence,  the  cause  the 
external  ground." 

These  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  of  Bruno's 
writings.  He  was  an  Universalist,  in  the  most  noble  sense  of 
the  word.  His  philosophy  was  far  from  the  deadly  mechanism 
of  the  materialist,  and  the  foamy  nothingness  of  the  idealists' 
His  spirit  is  neither  the  personification  of  the  sectarians,  nor  the 
abstract  first  cause  of  the  Deists,  but  an  universal,  living,  all- 
pervading,  all-embracing  spirit.  The  universe  itself,  the  whole 
nature,  is  not  a  casual  agglomeration  of  atoms,  but  the  living, 
eternal,  universal  body,  of  the  universal  spirit.  And  to  this  be- 
lief we  say— Amen.  HERMES. 

VALUE  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  cap.  4,  it  is  enacted,  that 
persons  striking  or  laying  violent  hands  on  any  other,  either  in 
a  church  or  church-jard,  shall  be  deemed  excommunicated,  and 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  congregation.  But  by 
the  53  of  Geo.  III.,c.  127,  it  is  enacted  that  in  all  cases  where 
excommunication  ia  pronounced  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  as 
part  of  the  sentence,  the  Court  is  empowered  to  assign  any  term 
of  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  months,  all  other  conse- 
quences (temporal  and  spiritual,  no  doubt)  of  excommunication 
being  taken  away,  and  the  imprisonment  to  be  enforced  by  cer- 
tifying  the  excommunication  and  the  term  of  imprisonment  to 
his  majesty  in  Chancery.  Such  is  the  value  that  High  Church- 
men and  Tories  put  ^pon  excommunication  or  exclusion  from 
the  fellowship  of  Christ.  If  Jesus  Christ's  words  are  literally 
true  (whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  shall  be  remitted  in  Hea- 
ven, and  whosoever  sins,  ye  retain,  they  shall  be  retained  in 
Heaven),  excommunication  from  the  visible  church  on  earth  is 
tantamount  to  excommunication  from  Heaven,  and  this  is  to  bo 
bought  off  by  six  months  imprisonment  or  three  months  at  the 
tread  mill.  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"  P.  P."  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  Universal  Society,  12,  Newman-street,  any  mote  than  for 
those  of  the  British  Parliament.  We  think  it  guile  enough  to 
bear  our  own  responsibility  ;  and  that  any  man  who  undertakes 
more,  undertakes  too  much.  If  P.  P.  chooses  to  go  and  give 
his  opinion  of  the  divine  attributes  on  Sunday  evening,  he  will 
find  both  Spiritualists,  and  Materialists,  we  believe,  driving  plain 
simple  facts  to  both  extremes,  but  let  him  not  expect  either  to 
convince  or  convert,  for  this  is  a  world  where  errors  of  every 
description  must  riot,  and  the  elements  of  thought  contend  for 
ever.  Every  man  adduces  some  truths,  but  the  infinities  of  Na- 
ture are  too  vast  for  the  littleness  of  the  hun.an  mind.  Jfwe  could 
destroy  the  spiritual  pride  of  mock  piety,  and  the  intellectual 
pride  of  mock  philosophy,  and  produce  genuine  humility  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  we  would  find  truth  sooner  than  by  wrang- 
ling. There  is  a  great  deal  of  affected  humility  in  the  world, 
but  no  affected  wrangling.  Men  are  sincere  in  wrang- 
ling and  false  in  humility,  true  m  their  vices,  and  false  in  their 
virtues.  But  there  is  no  helping  it.  Men  must  wrangle  till  ex- 
haustion comes,  it  is  their  fate.  Blessed  are  they  who  have  peace 
in  their  own  hearts  amidst  the  paltry  strifes  of  external  life. 
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THE  PRIN'CIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 
Mat  be  called  Pantheism,  Univcnalisni,  or  Catholicism,  or  by  aaj  other  word  which  expresses  Universalitj. 

Pantheism  implies  that  CTcry  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  o^  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fiict,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worslu'p  within  tb« 
true  Siinetuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


THE  MOTHER  GOD. 

Wk  quote  the  following  pasHige  from  GrxlfreyHiggins*  **  Ana- 
calypsis,"  a  learned  and  elaborate  critico-Uieological  work,  lately 
publJHhed  : — 

'*  The  Jews  were  correctly  followers  of  the  God  Imo  alone. 
The  U'imish  Christinns  have  along  with  the  (Sod  lao 
adopted  the  Queen  of  Heaven  the  Motber  of  God,  the  Htyina 
Coeli,  as  they  cull  her.  'Vhey  are  foilowert  of  the  double  prin- 
ciple, and  with  it  they  adopt  the  adoration  and  use  of  tmagea. 
These  two  (female  principle  and  images)  have  always  gone  to- 
gether. The  Protestants  refusing  the  feminine  principle,  refuse 
also  aa  usual  the  use  of  imii^es.  Such  is  the  f<ict  Are  we  to 
attribute  this  to  accidetit  or  design  ?  The  frmnle  principle  and 
i/te  image  do  noteeem  to  have  any  ncrrs$nni  antuprion." 

The  last  sentence  which  we  have  marked  in  itjitica,  is  one  to 
which  we  princi]>ally  call  the  attention  of  our  rcajera.  A  oue- 
fill  reader  of  the  Shepherd  will  no  doubt  smile  at  the  blindnaa 
<it'  Mr.  Ilisgins,  the  connexion  iK'twoen  images  or  material 
(iods  and  the  feminine  principle  In-ing  so  veiy  obvious.  Ao 
cording  to  our  PiiiithciHtic  thcojosy,  the  male  principle  is  the 
universal  mind,  spirit  or  soul  of  Nature — viz.,  (to<l  ;  the  female 
principle,  is  tlic  univenuvl  Ixxly  or  mnteriul  manifoUntion  of  the 
male  principle,  viz..  Matter  or  Nature.  The  connexion  there- 
fore, between  imai<e  worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of 
li<>avi!n  is  so  nccessnry,  that  wo  ought  from  our  own  principles 
to  look  for  the  one  where  the  other  is  estiihlished. 

The  feminine  Deity,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  develope<l 
in  Popery.  A  Pa])ist  and  a  Proti-st^int  a'.(roe  upon  the  Divine 
Nature.  lioth  regard  it  as  mawuline  o/i/y,  yet  the  IMble  »a.V8, 
**  Clwl  made  man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female."  The 
Heathens  spake  more  orthodoxly  of  God.  Poqdiry  snya,"  that 
the  male  and  female  Deities  wcr6  all  one."  .lupiter  is  reprt- 
sentc<l  as  both  male  and  female,  "Jupiter  pro;fenitor  (icnetrix 
que  Dei'im,"  "  father  and  mother  of  the  GmU."  We  read 
also  in  Proclus,  of  the  wonih  of  .lupitcr  conlninin^r  all  things. 
?>en  Venus  wsis  sometimes  worshippe<l  as  a  niilt; — Venut 
Aphrodite.  The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  the  East.  The  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  Oeeta  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Brahma. 
*'  I  am  the  father  ami  mother  of  this  world,  I  plant  myself 
upon  my  own  nature,  and  create  again  and  again  the  assem- 
blage of  Ijeings.  I  am  the  generation  and  di.ssolution,  tlie  place 
where  all  things  arc  depo(ute<l,  and  the  inexhaustible  seed  of 
all  nature ;  I  am  the  l)eginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all 
things,  •  •  •  •  the  great  Brahma  is  the  womb  of  all 
those  various  forms  which  are  conceived  in  every  natuial  womb, 


and  I  am  the  father  that  soweth  the  see<l."  This  is  all  sound 
tbeology,  only  like  all  old  theology,  it  is  very  indefinite,  and 
doee  not  take  the  exproas  form  and  name  of  the  Deification  of 
Nature  aa  the  mother  God. 

The  distinction  between  the  ilivine  male  and  female  principle, 
is  merely  an  arbitrery  distinction  arising  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  minds  and  our  language.  It  is,  however,  equally  allow- 
able and  neceasnr}'  as  the  dintinclion  of  mind  and  Nvly,  and  in 
this  scnac  only  we  use  it.  It  is  a  distinction  also  so  untuml,  that 
it  haa  been  forced  into  every  language.  In  the  oriental  system 
of  ICaaa,  (which  Sir  Groves  Houghton  says  **  is  the  undoubted 
prototype  of  every  subsequent  system  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledire.  whether  we  call  them  Hindu,  Chinese,  Egyptian, 
IVr-- —  '■'  '  !ean,  or  European  which  arc  all  but  distorte<l  and 
nil  -sof  this  one  grand,  simple,  and  original  concep- 

tio :,.  -  .1  r  of  iK'ing  is  (Jod,  mind,  consciousness,  the  rna/r<w, 
the  elements.  This  is  the  onlcrofsucccssion.  Matraa  here  evident- 
ly correaponds  to  our  poetic  word  Nature.  Sir  G.  says  the  word 
matter  it  derived  from  it,  and  in  Latin,  mater '  mother,'  and 
Greek,  mtter  *  mother,'  have  evidently  thcsamcorigin.  Mother, 
matter,  and  nature,  therefore,  arc  synonymous  in  their  universal 
meaning.  These  five  onlers  of  things  are  evidently  resolvablo 
i'lto  two,  God  and  Mntra  (singular),  the  latter  being  the  imme- 
diate producer  of  the  material  world,  the  womb  of  nature  (henco 
matrix.;  The  beauty  of  the  Manu  doctrine  of  nature  lies  in 
this,  tliat  the  matra  is  divisible  and  becomes  plural,  mntras, 
natures — thus  corresponding  to  the  infinite  varieties  o)>servablo 
in  creation,  to  the  separate  fundamental  characters  of  which 
varieties  we  give  the  name  of  tiaturet,  thus  wo  speak 
fo  the  different  naturea  of  different  animals,  plants,  Ac, 
whilst  we  speak  also  of  Nature  in  the  aggregate  in 
the  singular  nuralier.  Nahire  is  therefore  meicly  the 
secondary  pro<luctive  principle  of  the  primary,  eternal  exis- 
tence, infinitely  diversified  for  tho infinite  diversity  of  her  off- 
spring. Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  sec  a  great  pro- 
priety in  image  worship  in  the  infancy  of  society,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  several  characters  in  which  the  divine  power  ma- 
nifests itself^  and  so  far  from  regarding  the  Egyptians  as  dege- 
nerate from  other  nations  in  their  adoration  of  Deity  under  the 
various  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  we  think  their 
worship  the  result  of  superior  intelligence  in  their  priests  and 
rulers,  though  jMirvertal  like  all  other  religions  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  the  l>ase  purposes  of  ambition  and  selfishness.  Not- 
withstimding  it  is  a  stupid  religion,  (but  not  more  so  than  Pro- 
testantism, which  denies  the  divinity  of  nature,)  for  all  types  or 
nuttras  must  be  imperfect,  and  consequently  evil,  inasmuch  as 
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thej  are  finite  images  of  an  infinite  essence.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Christian  religion  is  as  yet  in  a  state  of  childhood, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  not  got  beyond  the  divinity  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  the  man-God,  whose  worship  in  a  Protestant 
form  is  not  less  ridiculous  than  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
:,  Mary  in  a  Catholic  form.  Both  are  supposed  mediators  ^vith 
i^God.  but  are  representatives  also  of  eternal  principles,  the  one 
of  filial  and  the  other  of  maternal  relationship  to  the  universal 
father,  but  both  are  mere  types  whose  Prototype  is  God.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  more  rich  in  its  types  than  the  Pro- 
testant Church  is,  the  only  type  of  the  mother  God  which  the 
latter  possesses  being  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  Godfather 
and  Godmother.  The  Scotch  Church  the  least  typical  of  all 
has  rejected  even  these. 

There  were  many  Christians  in  primitive  times  who  regarded 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  maternal  principle.  According  to  Origen, 
the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites  represents  Christ  as 
saying,"  The  Holy  Ghost,  my  mother,  took  me  up  by  one  of  the 
hairs  of  my  head,  and  transported  me  to  the  great  Mountain 
Tabor."  This  spirit  is  evidently  the  immediate  producer  or  life 
giver :  the  finisher  of  the  work  begun  by  the  father.  The  words 
in  the  account  of  the  Creation,  "  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  should  be  translated,  "  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooded  on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  presenting  the 
idea  of  a  hen  or  she  dove,  if  you  will,  hatching  her  eggs.  The 
Hebrew  word  without  vowel  points  is  "  rhp."  Gesenius,  in  his 
Lexicon,  sjiys  of  this  word,  "  to  brood  as  the  life  giving  power  of 
God  over  the  mighty  deep  at  the  Creation,  Gen.  1.  2  (In  Syriac 
to  brood)." 

No  wonder  the  idea  of  the  Mother  God  has  forced  itself  upon 
the  mind  in  all  ages.     It  is  so  very  natural  there  is  no  escaping 
it,  and  where  it  has  not  been  able  to  establish  itself  in  its  full 
Bnd  perfect  sense,  it  has  introduced  itself  typically  under  the 
form  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Baptismal 
godmother ;  even  the  Scotch,  in  spite  of  their  typical  prejudices, 
have  not  entirely  got  rid  of  it,  as  in  Scotland,  a  mother-in-law, 
that  is  a  wife  or  husband's  mother,  is  called  a  "  gude   mither," 
or  Godmother.     But  it  has  never  been  so  perfectly  developed 
within  the  Abrahamic  church  as  amongst  the  Heathen  fwe  re- 
gard Heathen  as  an  appellation  quite  respectable).     The  Abra- 
hamic church  is  beyond  all  controversy  the  first  in  rank,  if  not 
the  eldest.  It  comprehends  Jews,  Christians,  Mahometans.  Now 
the  Godmother  has  never  been  introduced   into  this  Church, 
otherwise  than  typically.      The  Heathen  Theology  is  full  of 
Goddesses — '  Matres  Deorum'  and  queens  of  Heaven — but  the 
Jews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
and  the  Christians  regard  the  Jewish  prohibition  as  extending  to 
themselves.    The  Mahometans  have  an  express  injunction  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is  a  substantial  reason  for  this.  The  system  of 
nature  presentsthegrand  twofold  division  of  men  into  spiritualists 
and  materialists,  the  disciples  of  the  male  and  female  principles. 
The  Jewish  Church  belongs  to  the  former,  and  the  Gentile  to  the 
latter.     The  plan  is  evidently  to  develope  these  two  principles 
separately,  as  male  and  female  are  separately  trained  and  edu- 
cated previous  to  matrimony  or  sexual  love.     It  is  Christ  him- 
self who  teaches  us  this  doctrine,  for  he  talks  of  the  marriage 
of  the  lamb,  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  being  likened  to  a 
marriage,  and  of  the  bride  making  herself  ready.  All  this  cere- 
mony is  antecedent  to  the   establishment  of  the  millennium, 
and  what  is  the  millenium  but  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  one  church  ?  But  why,  say  you,  excite  an  antipathy  between 
these  two  parties  ?  Merely  to  keep  them  distinct  till  they  arrive 
at  puberty.     The  partial  union  which  took  place  in  Christianity 
was  not  real,  it  was  like  the  oriential  marriages  between  infant 
children,  merely  nominal.     But  it  has  been  mistaken  for  real. 
Had  it  been  real,  we  should  have  had  the  Mother  God  in 
very  different  style  from  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  asd  moreover 
we  should  have  had  Jews  and  Gentiles  incorporated.     The  in- 
corporation, so  far  as  it  has  taken  place,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
Roman  Church  in  sacrifices,  images,  saints,  or  minor  Gods,  and 
Queen  Mary.^  In  the  Protestant  church,  the  worship  of  the  man, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  like  shaking  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  with 
the  material  department.  These,  however,  are  merely  little  bits 
of  nature  which  have  been  associated  withGod — they  arematras 
i»t  the  Malra — ^they  are  individual  natures,  not  Nature. 


But  why  does  not  Revelation  teach  this  great  truth  in  plain 
terms,  and  settle  disputes  ?  Simple  creature !  The  use  of  Re- 
velation is  to  create  disputes,  not  to  settle  them.  "  Think  ye  I 
came  to  send  peace  on  earth?  I  tell  you,  Nay."  It  is  the 
female  principle  that  settles  them;  it  is  the  seed  of  the  woman  ; 
It  is  the  mother  that  finishes  the  child  ;  it  is  the  study  of  Na- 
ture that  gives  ite  full  development  to  the  mind.  Revelation  is 
one  thing,  and  human  science  is  another  thing.  The  former  is 
the  male  germ  of  the  latter— the  latter  is  the  female  organizer 
of  the  former.  It  is  the  mother  that  gives  life  and  form  to  Re- 
velation. Revelation  has  no  meaning  without  science :  it  is  a 
mere  ravel,  a  chaos,  a  labyrinth,  a  raw  material.  The  mater- 
nal principle,  therefore,  does  not  particulariy  belong  to  Reve- 
lation in  the  common  sense  of  the  word — (we  mean  Revelation 
in  the  sense  of  audible  communications,  miracles,  visions,  &c.) 
— in  other  words,  it  is  interdicted  by  it  until  Nature  herself 
reveals  it  by  the  maternal  species  of  Revelation — mental  labour. 
The  paternal  Revelation  costs  no  trouble,  it  merely  conveys 
a  message  to  the  ear,  without  caring  for  the  understanding.  The 
maternal  Revelation  is  the  pregnancy  of  the  mind,  with  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  truth,  striving  with  all  the  energies  of  thought 
to  give  them  an  organized  form  and  living  nature  This  energy 
this  power,  is,  however,  quite  as  much  of  a  Revelation  as  the 
other.  The  power  is  derived  from  the  great  source  of  all 
power.  The  mode  alone  differs  from  tlie  former,  and  to  these 
two  modes  we  have  given  the  names  of  the  Paternal  and  Ma- 
ternal, in  order  to  show  a  reason  why  the  mother  God  has  been 
excluded  from  the  paternal  department. 

One  would  suppose,  that  Nature  being  most  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  human  knowledge,  or  the  search  of  knowledge,  would 
begin  with  Nature  and  end  with  God  ;  but  it  is  not  so— science 
began  with  God  and  the  Gods.  Natural  philosophy  is  com- 
paratively modem.  "  Metaphysics,"  says  Sir  Graves  Hough- 
ton, "  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  head,  physics  as  the 
body,  and  mathematics  as  the  legs  of  science."  But  the  end 
and  the  beginning  are  one,  for  all  our  inquiries  into  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  so  many  searches  after  the  Great  Original.  Men, 
however,  ^r*<  went  directly  to  work  in  seeking  after  God — a/- 
<crwards,  they  went  indirectly,  i.  e.,  through  Nature.  But  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  western  world  that  they  have  adopted  the 
scientific  mode  of  ascending  through  Nature  to  Nature's  God. 
Nature  is  veiled  in  the  east,  and  so  is  woman  her  image  and 
representative.  She  is  crippled  in  China,  concealed  and  im- 
prisoned in  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  regarded  as  chattel,  or  pri- 
vate property,  in  every  country  of  the  world.  But  her  veil  is 
partly  removed  in  Europe,  for  there  the  secrets  of  Nature  are 
being  discovered,  there  the  mother  God  is  beginning  to  reveal 
herself,  as  alone  she  can  be  revealed  in  the  demonstrations  of 
physical  science. 

But  let  us  close  as  we  began.  What  is  to  be  the  consequence 
of  this  Revelation .' — Idolatry  ?  Mr.  Higgins  says,  and  we 
assented,  that  idolatry  is  always  connected  with  the  mother 
God,  and  employed  in  her  worship.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
idolatry — partial  and  universal.  To  worship  a  stone,  a  stick, 
or  an  image,  is  a  religion  for  children  ;  but  to  worship  universal 
Nature,  the  infinite  and  eternal  image  of  the  Father,  is  a  reli- 
gion for  men.  This  religion  we  commend  to  all  men  ;  it  is  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul,  and  making 
wise  the  foolish  ;  and  yet  it  is  Idolatry.  But  the  idol  is  not 
made  by  man,  it  is  immortal,  eternal,  infinite.  Almighty ;  it 
has  all  the  attributes  of  God.  There  is  only  one  image  of  the 
invisible  power,  and  that  is  the  visible  agent  of  that  power. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  OR  SCARCE  WORKS. 


An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem 

Egyptians,  <^c.     By  E.  W.  Lank,  Esq. 

[second  notice.] 


In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Lane  describes  the 
Arabs  as  being  a  very  superstitious  people,  and  none  of  them 
more  so  than  those  of  Egypt.  Many  of  their  superstitions  form 
part  of  their  religion.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  beings  intermediate  between  angels  and  men,  capable  of  as- 
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Burning  any  form,  and  of  becoming  inNisible  at  pleasure.  The 
charms  u?ed  to  avert  the  anger  of  these  genii,  and  other  calami- 
ties, are  so  numerous,  according  to  Mr.  Lane,  that  a  large 
volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  detiil  them.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  their  iuperstitions,  is  an  excessive  dread  of  what 
they  call  "  the  evil  eye,"  that  is,  the  excitinz  the  envy  or  cov«t- 
ousncss  of  a  beholder.  From  this  fear  mothers  purposely  ne- 
glect the  appearance  of  their  children,  leaving  them  unwashed, 
and  shabbily  clothed,  particularly  when  they  lead  them  out  in 
public,  so  that  they  may  not  be  blighted  by  t>.e  influence  of  the 
"  evil  eye." 

Mr.  Lane  says  he  was  much  amused  by  the  complaint  of  one 
of  his  Egyptian  friends,  who  lamented  that  the  Pacha,  having 
given  up  his  monopoly  of  the  meat,  the  butchers  betran  to 
slaughter  in  their  own  shops.  He  said  it  was  quite  shocking  to 
see  fine  sheep  hung  up  in  the  streets,  before  the  public  eye,  bo 
that  every  beggar  who  passed  by  coveted  them ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, people  might  as  well  eat  poison  as  such  meat.  Mr. 
Lane's  own  cook  made  a  similar  complaint ;  and  rather 
than  purchase  from  one  of  the  shops  near  at  hand,  took  the 
trouble  of  going  to  one  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city,  kept  by 
a  man  who  concealed  his  meat  from  the  view  of  the  passengers 
in  the  street, 

I'his  piece  of  superstition  calls  up  in  our  mind*  the  exhorta- 
tion contained  in  the  Tenth  Commandment,  "  Thou  shall  not 
covet,"  &c.  By  the  bye,  if  to  covet  is  a  sin,  to  excite  covetous- 
ness  is  doing  the  work  of  the  tempter.  Query — Are  not  our 
rampant  aristocracy  doing  this  every  day  in  their  pompous  dis- 
plays of  wealth  and  luxury  before  the  eyes  of  the  starving  poor.' 
Verily,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  little  of  the  fear  of  the 
"  evil  eye"  would  have  a  very  salutary  influence  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  mutt  now  go  to  the  magical  practice*  of  the  modem 
Eg3rptianfl. 

In  commencing  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  work,  Mr.  Lane  re- 
marks that  "  If  we  might  believe  some  stories  which  arc  coni' 
monly  related  in  Egypt,  it  would  appear  that,  in  mo«lem  days, 
there  have  been,  in  this  country,  magicians  not  leas  skilful  than 
Pharaoh's  **  wise  men  and  sorcercn,"  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Bible. 

Wo  ihall  here  transcribe  Mr.  Lane's  account  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  these  matters: — 

"  A  few  weeks  after  my  second  arrival  in  Egypt,  my  neigh- 
bour, Osm^n,  interpreter  ofthe  British  consulate,  brought  him 
(the  magician)  to  me,  and  I  fixed  a  day  for  his  vhniling  me,  to 
give  me  a  proof  of  the  skill  for  which  he  is  so  much  famed.  He 
came  at  the  time  appointed,  abntit  two  hours  before  noon,  but 
8ocme<l  uneasy,  frequently  looki^l  up  at  the  sky,  through  the 
window,  and  remarkc<l  that  the  wc.Uher  was  unpropitious :  it 
was  dull  and  cloudy,  and  the  wind  was  boisterous.  1  he  experi- 
ment was  performed  with  three  hoys,  one  after  another.  With 
tl>e  first  it  was  ))artly  successful,  b«it  with  the  others  it  com- 
pletely failed.  'J'he  magician  said  that  he  could  do  nothing 
more  that  day,  and  that  he  would  come  in  the  evening  of  a  sub- 
sequent day.  He  kept  his  appointment,  and  admitted  that  the 
time  W1U1  favourable.  While  waitmgfor  my  neiKhbour,  ln-forc 
mentioned,  to  come  and  witness  the  performances,  we  took  pipes 
and  coffee;  and  the  magician  chatted  with  me  on  indiflcrtiit 
subjects.  He  is  a  fine,  tall,  and  stout  man,  of  a  rather  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  dark,  brown  beard  ;  is  shabbily  dressed,  and 
generally  wears  a  large  green  turban,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
prophet.  In  his  conversation  he  is  affable  and  unaffected.  He 
professc<l  to  me  that  his  wonders  were  cffcctod  by  the  agency  of 
j^eot/ spirits,  but  to  others  he  has  said  the  reverse — that  his  magic 
ia$atanic.     (He  is  a  Pantheist,  no  doubt ! — En.) 

"In  preparing  for  the  experiment  ofthe  magic  mirror  of  ink, 
which,  with  some  other  performances  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
here  termed  Hurl)  elmen'del,  the  magician  first  asked  me  for  a 
reed-pen  and  ink,  a  pice?  of  paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors;  and 
having  cut  off  a  narrow  strip  of  paper,  wrote  upon  it  certain 
forms  of  invocation,  together  with  another  charm,  by  which  he 
professes  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  experiment." 

Mr.  Lane  here  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  charm,  in  Arabic 
characters,  with  the  following  translation : — 


"  Tur'shoon  !  Turyoo'shoon  I — Come  down  !  Come  down  ! 
Be  present !  Whither  are  gone  the  prince  aad  his  troops  ? 
Where  are  El-Ahh'mar,  the  prince,  and  his  troops  ?  Be  pre- 
sent ye  servants  of  these  names !" 

"  And  this  is  the  removal.  And  we  have  removed  from  thee 
thy  veil !  and  thy  light  to-day  is  piercing.  Coriect,  Correct." 
"  Having  written  these,  the  magician  cut  off  the  paper  con- 
taining the  forms  of  invocation  from  that  upon  which  the  other 
charm  was  written,  and  cut  the  former  into  six  strips.  He  then 
explained  to  me  that  the  object  of  the  latter  charm  (which  con- 
tains part  of  the  2l8t  verse  ofthe  Loorat  Ckaf,  or  50th  chapter 
ofthe  Kooran),  was  to  open  the  boy's  eyes  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  to  make  his  sight  pierce  into  what  is  to  us  the  invisible 
world. 

"  I  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  direction,  some  frankin- 
cense and  coriander-seed,  and  a  chafing-dish,  with  some  live 
charcoal  in  it.  'lliese  were  now  brought  into  the  room,  together 
with  the  boy  who  was  to  be  employed  :  he  had  been  called  in, 
by  my  desire,  from  among  some  boys  in  the  street,  retiirning 
from  a  manufactory,  and  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
In  reply  to  my  enqairy  respecting  the  description  of  persons 
who  could  see  in  the  magic  mirror  of  ink,  the  magician  said  that 
they  were  a  boy  not  arrived  at  puberty-,  a  virgin,  a  black  fe- 
male slave,  and  a  pregnant  woman.  The  chafing-dish  was 
placed  before  him  and  the  boy,  and  the  latter  was  placed  on  a 
seat,  'fhc  magician  now  desired  my  ser\'ant  to  put  some 
frankincense  and  coriander-seed  into  the  chafing-dish  ;  then, 
taking  hold  ofthe  hoy's  right  hand,  he  drew  in  the  palm  of  it  a 
magic  square."  (  The  diagram  is  here  given.)  •  •  ♦ 
**  In  the  centre  he  poured  a  little  ink,  and  desired  the  l>oy  to 
look  into  it,  and  to  tell  him  if  he  could  see  his  face  reflected  in 
it  The  boy  replied  that  he  saw  his  face  clearly.  1  he  magi- 
cian, holding  the  boy's  hand  all  the  while,  told  him  to  continue 
looking  intently  into  the  ink,  and  not  to  raise  his  head. 

**  He  then  took  one  of  the  little  strips  of  paper  inscribed  with 
the  forms  of  invocation,  and  dropped  it  into  the  chafing-dish, 
upon  the  burning  coals  and  perfumes,  which  had  already  filled 
the  room  with  their  smoke ;  and  «•  lie  did  this,  he  commenced 
an  indistinct  muttering  of  words,  which  he  continued  during  the 
whole  process,  excepting  when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  question, 
or  to  tell  him  what  he  was  to  say.  The  piece  of  paper  contain- 
ing the  word*  from  the  Kooran.  he  placed  inside  the  fore  part 
of  the  boys'  tackceyeh,  or  skull-cap.  He  then  asked  him  if  he 
saw  auything  in  the  ink,  and  was  answered  '*  No ;"  but  about  a 
minute  afler,  the  boy,  trembling,  and  seeming  much  frightened, 
said,  **  I  see  a  man  sweeping  the  ground."  **  When  he  has 
done  sweeping,"  said  the  magician,  "•  tell  me.**  Presently  the 
hoy  said,  ''  He  has  done."  '1  he  magician  again  interrupted  his 
muttering  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knew  what  a  beyruck  (or  flag) 
was,  and  being  answered  **  Yds,*^  desired  him  to  say,  "Bring  a 
flag."  The  boy  taid  so,  and  soon  said,  "  He  has  brought  a  flag." 
"  What  colonr  is  it  ?''  asked  the  magician.  The  boy  replied, 
**  Red."  He  was  told  to  call  for  another  flag,  which  ho  did  ; 
and  soon  after  he  said  that  he  saw  another  brought,  and  that  it 
Wijs  b!uck.  In  like  manner  he  was  told  to  call  for  a  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  which  he  described  as  being 
succcAsively  brought  bcfuro  him,  si>ecifying  their  colours,  as 
white,  green,  black,  red,  and  blue.  1  he  magician  then  asked 
him  (as  he  did  also  each  time  that  a  new  flag  was  described  as 
being  brought)  **  How  many  flags  have  you  now  before  you  ?*• 
"  Seven,'*  answered  the  tmy.  While  this  was  going  on  the  ma- 
gician put  the  second  and  third  of  the  small  strips  of  paper, 
upon  which  the  forms  of  invocation  were  written,  into  the  chaf- 
ing-dish, and,  fresh  frankincense  and  coriander-seed  liaving  been 
repeatedly  added,  the  fumes  l>ecame  painful  to  the  eyes.  When 
the  boy  had  de8cri))ed  the  seven  flags  as  appearing  to  him,  he 
was  desired  to  say,  "  Bring  the  Soolt,in's  tent  and  pitch  it." 
This  he  did,  and  in  alMut  a  minute  after  he  said,  "  Some  men 
have  brought  the  tent,  a  large  great  tent ;  they  are  pitching  it ;" 
and  presently  he  added,  "  they  have  sot  it  up."  "  Now,"  said 
the  magician,  "  order  the  soldiers  to  come,  and  to  pitch  their 
camp  around  the  tent  of  the  Sooltan."  Tlio  l)oy  did  as  he  was 
desired,  and  immediately  said,  '*!  see  a  great  many  soldiers 
\vith  their  tents;  they  have  pitched  the  <tents. "     He  Vsi  then 
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told  to  order  that  the  soldiers  should  be  drawn  up  in  ranks,  and 
having  done  so,  he  presently  said,  that  he  saw  them  thus  ar- 
ranged. The  magician  had  put  the  fourth  of  the  little  strips  of 
paper  into  the  chafing-dish,  and  soon  after  he  did  the  same  with 
the  fifth,  "  He  now  said,  "  Tell  some  of  the  people  to  bring  a 
bull.''  The  boy  gave  the  order  required,  and  said,  "  I  see  a 
bull ;  it  is  red  ;  four  men  are  dragging  it  along,  and  three  are 
beating  it."  He  was  told  to  desire  them  to  kill  it,  and  cut  it 
up,  and  to  put  the  meat  in  saucepans,  and  cook  it.  He  did  as 
he  was  directed  ;  and  described  these  operations  as  apparently 
performed  before  his  eyes.  "  Tell  the  soldiers,' "  said  the  magi- 
cian, "  to  eat  it."  The  boy  did  so,  and  said,  "  They  are  eating 
it ;  they  have  done,  and  are  washing  their  hands."  The  ma- 
gician then  told  him  to  call  for  the  Sooltan,  and  the  boy  having 
done  this,  said,  "  I  see  the  Sooltan  riding  to  his  tent  on  a  bay 
horse,  and  he  has  on  his  head  a  high  red  cap  ;  he  has  alighted 
at  his  tent,  and  sat  down  within  it."  "  Desire  them  to  bring 
coffee  to  the  Sooltan,"  said  the  magician,  "  and  to  form  the 
Court."  These  orders  were  given  by  the  boy,  and  he  said  that 
he  saw  them  performed.  The  magician  had  put  the  last  of  the 
six  little  strips  of  paper  into  the  chafing-dish.  In  his  muttcringa 
I  distinguished  nothing  but  the  words  of  the  written  invocation, 
frequently  repeated,  excepting  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when 
I  heard  him  say,  "  If  they  demand  information,  inform  them  ; 
and  be  ye  veracious." 

He  now  addressed  himself  to  me  ;  and  aaked  if  I  wished  the 
boy  to  see  any  person  who  was  absent  or  dead.  I  named  Lord 
Nelson — of  whom  the  boy  had  evidently  never  heard — for  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  pronounced  the  name,  after 
several  trials.  The  magician  desired  the  boy  to  say  to  the  Sool- 
tan, "  My  master  salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  bring  Lord 
Nelson :  bring  him  before  my  eyes  that  I  may  see  him 
speedily."  The  boy  then  said  so,  and  almost  immediately 
added,  "  A  messenger  is  gone,  and  has  returned,  and  brought  a 
man,  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  European  clothes ;  the  man  has 
lost  his  left  arm."  He  then  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
looking  more  intently  and  more  closely  into  the  ink,  said,  "  No, 
he  has  not  lost  his  left  arm,  but  it  is  placed  to  his  breast.  This 
correction  made  his  description  more  striking  than  it  had  been 
without  it,  since  Lord  Nelson  geneially  had  his  empty  sleeve 
attached  to  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  but  it  was  the  right  arm  that 
he  had  lost.  Witliout  living  that  I  suspected  the  hoy  had 
made  a  mistake,  I  asked  the  magicijin  whether  the  objects  ap- 
peared in  the  ink  as  if  actually  before  the  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a 
glass,  which  makes  the  right  appear  left.  He  answered,  that 
they  appeared  as  in  a  mirror.  ITiis  rendered  the  boy's  descrip- 
tion faultless. 

"The  next  person  I  called  for  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  resident  in  England,  where  he  has 
adopted  our  dress,  and  who  had  been  long  confined  to  his  bed 
by  illness  before  I  embarked  for  this  country.  I  thought  that 
liis  name,  not  very  uncommon  in  Egypt,  might  make  the  boy 
describe  him  incorrectly,  though  another  boy,  on  a  former  visit 
to  the  magician,  had  described  this  same  person  as  wearing  a 
European  dress,  like  that  in  which  I  last  saw  him.  In  the 
present  case  the  boy  said,  "  Here  is  a  man  brought  on  a  kind 
of  bier,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet."  1  his  description  would 
suit,  supposing  the  person  in  question  to  be  still  confined  to  hig 
bed,  or  if  he  be  dead.  The  boy  described  his  face  as  covered, 
and  was  told  to  order  that  it  should  be  uncovered.  This  he 
did,  and  then  said,  "  His  face  is  pale,  and  he  has  mustachias, 
but  no  beard,"  which  is  correct. 

"  Several  other  persons  were  successively  called  for  ;  but  the 
boy's  descriptions  of  them  were  imperfect,  though  not  altogether 
incorrect.  He  represented  each  object  as  appearing  less  distinct 
than  the  preceding  one,  as  if  his  sight  were  gradually  becoming 
dim  :  he  was  a  minute  or  more  before  he  could  give  any  account 
of  the  persons  he  professed  to  see  towards  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance; and  the  magician  said  it  was  useless  to  proceed 
with  him.  Another  boy  was  then  brought  in,  and  the  magic 
square,  &c.  made  in  his  hand,  but  he  could  see  nothing.  The 
magician  said  that  he  was  too  old." 

Mr.  Lane  observes  that,  though  completely  puzzled,  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  performances,  for  they  fell 


short  of  what  the  magician  had  accomplished,  in  many  instances, 
in  presence  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  He  adds,  "  The 
reader  may  be  tempted  to  think  that,  in  each  instance,  the  boy 
saw  images  produced  by  some  reflection  in  the  ink  ;  but  this 
was  evidently  not  the  case,  or  that  he  was  a  confederate,  or 
guided  by  leading  questions.  'I'hat  there  was  no  confederacy, 
I  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  selecting  the  boy  who  performed 
the  part  above  described  in  my  presence  from  a  number  of 
others  passing  by  in  the  street,  and  by  his  rejecting  a  present 
which  I  afterwards  offered  him,  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to 
confess  that  he  did  not  really  see  what  he  had  professed  to  have 
seen.  I  tried  the  veracity  of  another  boy  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion in  the  same  manner,  and  the  result  was  the  same.  The 
experiment  often  entirely  fails  ;  but  when  the  boy  employed  is 
right  in  one  case,  he  generally  is  so  in  all.  When  he  gives,  at 
first,  an  account  altogether  wrong,  the  magician  usually  dis- 
misses him  at  once,  saying  that  he  is  too  old.  The  perfumes,  or 
excited  imagination,  or  fear,  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  vi- 
sion of  the  boy  who  describes  objects  as  appearing  to  him  in  the 
ink  ;  but,  if  so,  why  does  he  see  exactly  what  is  required,  and 
objects  of  which  he  can  have  had  no  previous  particular  notion  ? 
Neither  I  nor  others  have  been  able  to  discover  any  clue  by 
which  to  penetrate  the  mystery ;  and  if  the  reader  bo  alike 
unable  to  give  the  solution,  I  hope  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
above  account '  to  induce  in  his  mind  any  degree  of  scepticism 
with  respect  to  other  portions  of  this  work." 

These  things  are  very  extraordinary  and  wonderful.  Mr. 
Lane  says  he  cannot  penetrate  the  mystery.  Nor  can  we :  we 
can  only  confess  the  mystery.  The  only  rational  way  to  ac- 
count for  these  phenomena  is  the  supposition  that  Nature  con- 
fers such  gifts  occiisionally  to  keep  alive  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  a  spiritual  world;  There  is  no  absurdity  in  this 
acknowledgment :  the  powers  of  Nature  are  not  to  be  limited 
by  man.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  countries  can  produce 
their  sooth-sayers  and  magicians.  There  are  many  in  England. 
We  ourselves  knew  one  crystal  seer  in  thit  country  whose 
performances  were  equal  to  the  Egyptian  magician  ;  but  it 
makes  sham  philosophers  mad  to  mention  such  things. 


FOX  ET  AVENIR— FAITH  AND  FUTURITY. 

BY   JOSEPH    MAZZINI, 


Bienne,  imprimerie  de  la  Jeune  Swisse. 


The  heart  of  the  friend  of  mankind  must  thrill  with  joy  on 
seeing  that  the  new  generation,  in  Europe,  abandoning  the 
dreary  track  of  hackneyed  political  discussions,  begins  to  soar 
in  the  higher  spheres  of  social  and  moral  regenerating  principles. 
Joseph  Mazzini,  of  Modena,  stands,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  ot 
this  new  generation,  and  his  book  bears  the  stamp  not  only  of  a 
lofty  genius,  but  of  a  heart  that  throbs  with  love  for  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  And  yet  this  noble-minded  philanthropist  is 
an  exile,  nay,  he  is  even  more  than  an  exile,  he  is  literally  out- 
lawed, his  head  is  in  jeopardy  ;  he  is  compelled  to  live  in  solitary 
concealment  in  the  land  of  Tell  and  Winkelzied,  changing  from 
day  to  day  his  name,  his  abode,  his  garments,  to  avoid  the  snares 
of  the  mercenary  and  degenerated  governments  of  Switzerland, 
who,  corrupted  and  bribed  by  the  Austrian  and  French  despots, 
would,  surely,  upon  his  detection,  hand  him  over  to  his  blood- 
thirsty perseputors. 

But  let  us  throw  a  glance  upon  this  remarkable  work ;  let  us 
present  to  your  eyes  the  manifestations  of  Mazzini  s  prophetic 
soul. 

"  The  Crusade  is  organized  ;  royalty  takes  the  field.  It  ap- 
pears clothed  in  the  armour  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  feudal 
planet,  and  a  sword  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  prepared 
for  war.  A  little  while  ago  (1830),  when  the  nations  were  pant- 
ing for  liberty,  royalty  thought  itself  undone,  and  it  was  literally 
undone.  We  have  siived  it !  We  have  forgotten  that  the  day 
which  succeeds  victory  presents  more  danger  than  that  which 
precedes  it ;  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
pride  of  the  conquest ;  we  have  gathered  the  rubbish  of  a  haif- 
destroyed  diplomacy,  and  built  it  up  again  amongst  ua. 
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**  Royalty  waa  uniaddled,  and  we,  like  the  knights  of  the 
middle  agea,  have  gone  two  steps  backwards  to  allow  it  to  get 
again  on  horseback.  And  it  mounted  the  steed  again  ;  it  set 
itself  again  to  work ;  and  it  has  worked  with  so  much  constancy, 
abrogation,  and  activity,  as  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  want  of 
unity  and  energy,  and  to  stop,  indeed,  to  make  retrograde,  if 
possible,  the  march  of  our  century. 

"  But  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  lose  our  courage  ? 
shall  we  cringe  for  a  while,  and  renounce  our  generous  en- 
deavourg,  and  begin  anew  the  comedy  of  fifteen  j&as,  assimiing 
the  tenure  of  hypocritical  slaves,  and  wait  for  the  opportunity 
of  assailing  treacherously  our  enemy  in  the  back,  and  kill  him 
like  cowardly  assassins  ? 

"  Those  who  advise  this  plan  as  the  only  remedy  for  our  mi«- 
fortunes,  mistake  our  mission,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  end  which 
the  nineteenth  century  is  called  to  accomplish.  It  is  not 
enough  to  destroy  the  despotic  power :  it  is  necessary  to  build 
upon  its  ruins  a  new  edifice.  It  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
destroy  or  to  elevate  anew  the  royal  power.  Napoleon  had 
destroyed  ten  kingdoms,  and  yet  they  were  built  again  before 
his  ashes  were  collected  in  the  solitary  tomb.  Three  days  were 
sufficient  to  expel  a  dynasty  that  had  ruled  for  six  centuries  over 
the  French  ;  but  royalty  sprung  up  again  in  a  new  branch  with 
additional  power. 

"  The  comedy  of  fifteen  years  has  been  admirably  played ;  bat 
what  has  been  the  issue  of  the  pUy  ?  This  play  has  dethroned 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  but  it  has  killed  a«'l  unnerved 
the  male  revolutionary  energies  which  had  placed  Ffanee  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  of  Kurope.  It  has  demoralized  both  the 
government  and  the  nation  ;  it  has  exchanged  the  battle-axe  of 
the  Gauls  for  the  cloak  of  the  Jesuits ;  it  has  replaced  en- 
thusiasm with  calculation — genius,  by  cold  reasoning;  it  has 
stifled  the  grand  republican  and  national  ideas  under  a  heap  of 
beggarly,  mean  half  measures. 

"  The  nations  are  wanting  faith.  We  are  undone  as  a  politi- 
cal l)ody:  we  must  rise  again  as  a  religious  piirty. 

"  The  religious  element  is  uni vernal  and  indestructible;  it  is 
everywhere  and  in  every  thing  ;  it  gcnoralixes  and  unites.  Every 
real  revolution  is  stamped  with  a  religious  character.  The  re- 
ligion which  wo  are  called  to  form  is  the  Catholicism  of  man- 
kind— the  universal  aasociation  of  the  nations.  With  the  goe- 
pel  in  our  hands,  we  march  towanls  the  great  object  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  seek  for  this  new  gospel,  of  which  the  old  one  was 
n  mere  type,  as  man  is  the  type  of  the  whole  mankind. 

"  We  greet,  with  Lessing,  this  utproaching  epoch,  in  which 
the  axis  of  the  universe  will  pass  from  Ood  to  mankind.  We 
shall  march  as  martyrs  upon  that  road  which  has  boon  |>ointcd 
out  some  centuries  ago,  until  we  shall  secne^-omplinhcil  that  end 
which  is  the  peaceful  association  of  all  mankind  ;  where  there  ia 
but  one  God,  one  religion,  one  law  for  all  tlic  human  species, 
where  the  principle  of  egotism  and  individuality  dies  away  to 
give  place  to  the  principle  of  universal  fraternity.  We  com* 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Humanity ;  welielievc  in  an  only  Ood, 
the  originator  of  all  that  is  li\-ing  and  absolute  thought,  of  which 
our  world  is  a  beam,  and  the  whole  universe  an  incarnation. 

"  We  Iwlieve  in  one  universal,  unchangeable  law,  from  which 
our  mode  of  existence  is  <lei)CMding,  which  encompasses  all  the 
possible  physical  and  moral  phenomena,  and  exercises  an  action 
upon  all  the  universe.  We  believe  in  the  auoeiation  ^social 
reform),  which  is  nothing  but  an  active  faith  in  one  God,  in  one 
law,  in  one  common  end,  as  the  only  mode  of  our  progrcaa. 
ilence,  we  lielieve  in  the  Ao/y  a//ianc«  of  the  nations,  as  the 
largest  association  which  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  in  the 
liljcrty  and  equality  of  the  nations,  without  which  no  alliance 
is  ]>osBible,  in  the  nationality,  or  individuivl  consciousness  of  the 
nations,  and  in  a  holy  father-land,  the  cradle,  the  area,  the  focus 
of  nil  individual  exeitions.  When  all  the  altars  of  the  old  world 
will  full  under  the  efforts  of  the  progressive  endeavours  of  Young 
Kurope,  two  altars  alone  will  stand  upright. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  one  will  appear  engraved  with  golden 
letters,  'The  Father-land,'  on  the  other  'Mankind.' 

"  Lofty  ideas  arc  the  makers  of  great  nations.  Concentrate 
your  existence  in  one  great  creative  thought;  enlarge  tho 
boricon  of  the  masses ;  lift  up  their  cooKiouce,  curbed  down  by 


materialism  ;  show  them  a  higher  mission ;  baptize  them  anew. 
The  material  interests  originate  but  partial  and  idle  commo- 
tions. 

"  Universal  principles  alone  are  capable  of  producing  a  per- 
manent regeneration.  Study  universal  principles,  then  the 
masses  will  follow  you'  standard.  'I'he  present  question  is  a 
religious  one.  Analysis  and  anarchy  have  killed  the  energy  in 
the  heart  of  nations :  synthesis  and  unity  of  faith  will  kindle 
their  hearts  with  new  energies. 

"  Then  will  vanish  all  contractions,  which  fill  our  hearts  with 
disgust  and  shame,  which  unnerve  the  partisans  of  prepress, 
which  prompt  the  mock  patriots  to  stigmatise  with  the  name  of 
•  foreigners,'  those  martyrs  who  roam  in  exile  in  strange  coun- 
tries. With  these  contractions  will  also  disappear  that  retro- 
grade fascination  for  old  names  and  old  theories,  that  hostile 
polemic  of  parties,  that  hatred  of  man  against  man,  of  school 
against  school,  of  journal  against  journal,  and  that  inhospitolity, 
against  misfortune  and  exile.  Faith,  which  is  nothing  but  love, 
good  will,  and  intelligence,  will  obliterate  all  that,  and  har- 
monize all  discord,  which  is  the  ofl^spring  of  a  society  without 
social  end,  without  social  unity  ;  which  goes  pregnant  with  a 
new  world,  but  is  incapable  to  bring  it  to  light  for  want  of  a  uni- 
versal principle  of  life. 

**  Some  centuries  ago  the  times  were  also  dark,  the  sky  empty, 
the  nations  strongly  agitated,  or  stupidly  motionless.  Some  na- 
tions disappeared,  whilst  others  arose  to  behold  their  fall.  A 
murmur  was  heard  in  the  world,  a  murmur  foreboding  destruc- 
tion. Heaven  and  earth  both  were  trembling  ;  man  offered  a 
wretched  appearance.  Placed  between  two  infinites,  he  h»id  no 
conscience  of  the  one  or  the  other,  he  did  not  comprehend  what 
had  passed  before  him,  nor  what  had  to  come.  Men  did  not 
believe  any  more  in  their  God,  nor  in  the  republic  They  had 
no  belief  of  any  sort.  Society  was  no  longer  in  t'xistf  ncc.  The 
government  was  weltering  in  blood,  or  prostrated  in  debauchery. 
1  he  senate,  a  mockery  of  the  past  majesty,  existed  only  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  tyrant,  to  whom  it  voted  millions  of 
gold,  and  statues.  Prctorians  killed  one  despot  to  elevate  ano- 
ther to  the  throne  f  Spies,  sophists,  and  the  enslaved  many, 
whose  desires  were  brrad  and  public  shows.  There  were  no 
principles ;  material  interests  were  the  only  objects  of  discus- 
sion. 'I'he  Father- land  was  no  more.  Bnitus's  last  words  were 
'  that  there  was  no  more  virtue  in  the  world  extant.'  Honest 
men  met  a  voluntary  death,  to  avoid  the  contact  with  the  gene- 
ral corruption.  Nerva  allowed  himself  to  die  of  starvation. 
Thrnseos  made  with  his  own  blood  libation  to  the  free-making 
Jove.  Philosophy  was  first  scepticism,  then  epicurism,  and 
finally  nothing  more  but  empty  talk.  Poetry  had  degenerated 
in  satire ;  yet  there  were  moments  in  which  man  found  himself 
desolated  and  forlorn.  Screams  of  terror  intemipteil  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  Men  ran  to  embrace  the  cold  statues  to 
elicit,  as  it  were,  from  the  cold  blocks  of  marble,  some  spark  of 
moral  life,  of  &ith,  of  illusions.  Such  were  th«  times  to  which 
ourls  are  so  much  akin. 

"  Yet,  all  that  was  not  the  agony  of  the  world,  it  was  the 
end  of  one  of  the  evolutions  of  mankind,  after  having  obtained 
the  maximum  of  expansion. 

"  A  great  e|>och  was  gone  to  give  place  to  another.  A  new 
regenerating  high  priest  was  to  appear:  he  came.  It  was  a  soul 
full  of  love,  full  of  divine  inspiration,  and  of  prophetic  spirit. 
It  was  Christ  He  had  bent  himself  upon  this  worid;  which 
hod  become  a  corpse,  and  uttered  some  words  of  faith.  He 
took  this  clay  which  had  nothing  more  of  human  but  the  shape 
and  the  power  of  motion,  and  pronounced  some  words  which 
were  never  heard  before — *  love,  sacrifice,  divine  origin.'  And 
the  cori)»e  rose  up.  A  new  life  circulated  in  the  clay — a  life 
which  all  the  philosophical  systems  could  not  breath  in  its  nos- 
trils. From  this  clay  issued  the  Christian  world — the  world  of 
lilK;rty  and  equality  ;  from  tliis  clay  issued  the  new  man — the 
t^'pe  of  progressive  mankind,  of  general  association.  Walk  in 
faith,  you  who  suffer  for  the  noble  cause  ;  apostles  of  truth, 
you  whose  sacred  endeavours  are  branded  with  the  name  of 
Revolutionists.  What  Christ  has  done,  mankind  will  be  able 
to  do  likewise.     Ikilicve  and  act— -action  is  the  word  of  God. 

"  Ouc  day  in  the  sixteenth  century,  some  men  called  inquiai- 
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tors,  who  pretended  to  be  appointed  by  God  himself  to  control 
the  efforts  of  human  intelligence,  and  called  themselves  '  In- 
quisitors,' were  assembled  in  Rome,  to  decree  the  immobility 
of  the  earth.  A  prisoner  stood  before  them  ;  the  beams  of 
genius  sparkled  from  his  eyes  ;  he  stood  above  his  times  and 
his  contemporaries ;  he  had  revealed  the  mystery  of  the  world. 

"  It  was  Galileo. 

"  The  venerable  old  man  shook  his  head ;  his  soul  was  revolting 
against  the  violence  of  his  oppressors,  and  yet,  curbed  down  by 
the  monkish  despotism,  he  was  ready  to  retract  the  truth  he  had 
discovered  ;  but,  in  lifting  up  his  hands,  his  fatigued  eyes  beheld 
that  canopy  of  Heaven  in  which  he  had  read  so  often  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  Remorse  stung  his  heart :  a  voice  escaped  in- 
voluntarily from  the  depth  of  his  soul :  he  said  '  eppur  si  move,'' 
and  yet  it  moves. 

"  Three  centuries  have  elapsed.  Inquisitors,  inquisition,  ab- 
surd doctrines  upheld  by  brutal  force,  all  have  disappeared — 
nothing  has  remained  but  the  undeniable  truth  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth  and  the  memory  of  Galileo. 

"  Raise  your  eyes  to  heaven,  ye  children  of  mankind,  and 
read  in  the  stars  '  Indeed  it  is  progressive.'  — Faith  and  action 
— futurity  is  for  us." 


ON  MATTER. 

"  So  man  nennt  Himmel  und  Erde,  Sterne,  und  Elemente, 
und  Alles,  was  darin  ist,  vmd  allee,  was  iiber  alien  Him- 
meln  ist,  so  nennt  man  hiemit  den  ganzen  Gott." — Bohme. 

If  we  name  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and  elements,  and  all 
that  is  therein,  and  all  that  is  above  all  heavens,  we,  by 
by  so  doing,  name  the  whole  God. 

The  first  notion  of  matter  was  that  of  something  solid.  If  a 
man  advanced  towards  some  phenomena  offered  to  his  eye,  ho 
met  with  a  resistance  ;  and  phenomena  which  were  attended 
by  this  sensation  of  resistance,  were  called  solid.  There  was 
a  great  resemblance  between  the  different  sensations  of  resist- 
ance, and  they  all  had  one  quality,  in  common,  that  of  impeding 
progress  ;  hence  they  were  all  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  sub- 
stance called  matter,  whose  leading  attribute  was  solidity. 

So  far  so  good.  If  by  matter  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a 
something  which  resists,  the  severest  idealist  will  not  dispute 
its  existence.  If  he  runs  his  nose  against  a  wall,  he  is  just  as 
ready  to  admit  that  his  progress  has  been  impeded  by  some- 
thing not  subservient  to  his  will,  as  the  severest  materialist ; 
but  when  the  latter  begins  to  give  matter  attributes  of  which 
none  of  his  senses  have  informed  him,  and  dogmatically  says, 
he  is  warranted  by  those  very  senses  in  so  doing,  the  idealist, 
very  properly,  bids  him  good  bye,  and  thus  two  sects  are 
formed. 

Well,  then,  the  primitive  people  having  found  they  could  not 
walk  through  chalk  cliffs,  nor  run  their  fingers  through  stones, 
said  they  were  resisted  by  matter.  But  presently  logic  arose, 
and  found  the  following  proposition  universally  admitted — 
"  Matter  is  solid."  The  logicians  saw  they  could  separate  the 
subject  from  the  predicate,*  and  said,  "  Oh  1  yes,  matter  is 
solid,  but  solidity  is  only  one  of  the  qualities  of  matter.  We 
aak  what  is  matter  itself,  this  thing  which  is  solid  ?" 

From  this  moment  matter  assumed  an  entirely  new  charac- 
ter :  solidity,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  the  very  essence 
of  matter,  was  regarded  as  an  inherent  quality  ;  and  then,  an 
adequate  definition  of  matter  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  find. 
It  was  not  solid  in  itself — oh  dear,  no :  solidity  was  only  in- 
herent, and  all  colours,  forms,  &c.  were  only  inherent.     But, 

*  A  proposition  is  said  by  the  logicians  to  consist  of  three 
parts — the  term  expressing  the  thing  spoken  of,  the  term  ex- 
pressing that  which  is  spoken  of  the  thing,  and  the  verb  which 
joins  them.  The  first  of  them  is  called  the  subject;  the  second, 
the  predicate  ;  the  latter,  the  copula.  Thus,  in  "  man  is  an 
animal," — man  ig  the  Subject,  animal  th«  predicate,  and  it  the 
copula. 


then,  what  the  deuce  was  this  something  in  which  bo  many 
qualities  inhered  ? 

Firet  of  all,  recourse  was  had  to  analogy.  «  Look  at  this 
table,"  said  somebody ;  "  now  turn  your  eyes  to  this  chair, 
and  finally  look  at  that  board.  They  are  all  wood  in  different 
forms,  but  yet  the  existence  of  wood  does  not  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a  chair,  or  a  table,  or  a  board— no  ;  wood  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  these  forms,  but  yet  is  capable  of  receiving  any 
of  them.  Thus  it  is  with  matter.  Matter  is  neither  solid,  nor 
of  any  shape,  nor  any  colour,  but  yet  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
solidity,  and  shape,  and  colour." 

This  illustration  could  not  fail  to  enlighten  all  who  heard  it. 
They  looked  at  wood  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  if  any  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  seen  a  bit  of  wood  of  no  shape  at  all,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  still  more  enlightened  than  his 
brethren.  We  much  fear,  however,  such  ii  highly-favoured 
individual  was  never  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

"Agreed  !"  I  hear  some  one  cry  out ;  "  we  cannot  see  this 
original  matter,  but  we  can  think  about  it."  Very  good  ;  if 
you  can  think  of  something  neither  possessing  consciousness  nor 
figure,  nor  weight,  noi — nor — anything  !  you  have  a  faculty 
I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  possess ;  and,  I  must  own,  your  think- 
ing seems  to  me  very  like  thinking  of  nothing. 

This,  then,  was  said  of  matter.  [T.  must  excuse  us  for  giving 
his  Greek  quotation  in  Roman  iy^e,  for,  however  wise  the 
Greeks  might  be  in  the  use  of  language,  the  Roman  letters  have 
beat  the  Greek  in  universality. — Ed]  "Toprotonhji^okeimenon 
dunamenon  hapasas  dechesthai  tas  morphas  en  steresei  men 
estin  hapaso>Tn."  (Themistius.) — The  primary  subject,  able  to 
receive  all  forms,  exists  in  a  want  of  them  all — a  proposition 
which  sounds  very  well  in  words,  but  which  really  conveys  no 
impression  wh.itever.  The  divine  Plato,  who  was  an  idealist 
at  heart,  but  found  the  assumption  of  matter  necessary  to  ex- 
plain his  views  of  the  origin  of  evil,  found  he  had  assumed  some- 
thing rather  difficult  to  apprehend.  He  confessed  it  was 
"  dusalowtotaton,'  by  which  he  meant  it  was  very  hard  for  the 
mind  to  catch,  and,  we  might  add,  with  Joe  Miller's  horse- 
dealer,  good  for  nothing  when  caught. 

Still,  however,  not  one  of  them  dreamed  that,  in  thinking  of 
matter,  they  were  thinking  of  nothing — all  imagined  they  had 
some  kind  of  faint  idea.  The  learned  James  Harris,  who  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  antique  philosophy,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  half  so  much  read  as  he  deserves  to  be,  says — "  We 
gain  a  glimpse  of  it  (the  primary  matter)  by  abstraction,  when 
we  say  that  the  first  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  com- 
plexion, which  make  the  beautiful  face  ;  nor  yet  the  flesh  and 
blood,  which  make  those  lineaments,  and  that  complexion  ;  nor 
yet  the  liquid  and  solid  aliments  which  make  that  flesh  and 
blood ;  nor  yet  the  simple  bodies  of  earth  and  water,  which 
make  those  various  aliments ;  but  something  which,  being  below 
all  these,  and  supporting  them  all,  is  yet  different  from  them 
all,  and  essential  to  their  existence." 

This  something,  as  I  before  hinted,  is  so  amazingly  like  no- 
thing, that  I  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  them.  Indeed, 
a  cypher  seems  the  most  apt  symbol  to  denote  matter,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  view.  A  nought  [0]  may  be  made  out  to  be 
the  substraction  of  all  numbers,  for  if  you  substract  every 
single  one  from  any  number,  0  will  remain,  and  thus  the  first 
matter  is  supposed  to  be  the  residue,  after  deducting  all  sensible 
qualities.  In  the  same  way  0  is  in  itself  no  number,  but  yet 
is  capable  of  having  any  number  added  to  it — e.  g.  0  +  I  =  ] , 
0  +  2  =  2,  and  so  on. 

But  this  0  is  not  a  symbol  of  any  conception — it  is  merely  of 
use  in  arithmetic  and  Algebra,  to  express  the  result  of  certain 
abstract  computations ;  and  if  wc  imagine  we  are  forming  an 
adequate  conception  of"  nothing,"  we  are  thinking  of  the  little 
round  figure  0,  or  perhaps  the  letters  which  compose  the  word 
"  nothing,"  which  really  are  very  distinct  "somethings." 

Thus  is  it  with  the  primary  matter.  Persons  fancied  they 
could  think  of  it,  when  they  imagined  a  variety  of  different 
forms,  and  then  talked  of  something  common  to  both,  or  when 
they  thought  of  the  word  "  matter,"  or  the  Greek  word  "  hul^." 
The  expression  I  used  above,  "  thinking  of  nothing,"  was  not 
intended  to  imply  that  a  pcrgon  could  think  of  nothing,  but 
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mtrely  that  he  would  do  bo,  if  he  could  think  of  the  first 
matter, — a  power  which  I  utterly  deny. 

The  only  use  of  the  assumption  of  matter  in  modem  times 
(for  Plato's  ethical  use  no  longer  exists),  is  to  explain  the  resist- 
ance we  meet  with  from  external  objects.  That  we  are  resisted 
is  an  indisputed  fact,  and  by  objects  which  are  not  at  the  mercy 
of  our  own  will,  and  this  our  senses  inform  us  daily  ;  but  they 
inform  us  of  nothing  more,  they  give  us  no  insight  into  the 
cause  of  resistance — the  real  resisting  power  may  as  well  be  a 
being  possessed  of  consciousness,  like  ourselves  (and  much 
rather  so,  as  we  may  show  at  some  future  time),  as  an  infinitely 
stupid  and  senseless  matter. 

A  remark  has  just  struck  me,  which  does  not  immediately 
beiir  upon  the  subject,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  the  senses,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it  The  sense  of  touch  is  not 
the  only  one  which  manifests  a  resistance  to  our  will, — all  the 
senses  do  the  same.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  white  wall,  our  sight 
is  bounded  by  this  whiteness — we  cannot  at  our  will  turn  it 
into  blue.  If  we  look  in  that  direction,  we  must  see  white,  and 
nothing  else.  If  a  cannon  be  fired,  our  sense  of  hearing  is 
bounded  beyond  our  power  of  firing  it,  and  we  cannot,  at  our 
will,  hear  the  sound  of  a  flute  instead.  Hence,  when  I  say  I 
see  a  colour,  I  mean  my  sense  of  seeing  is  bounded  by  th»t 
colour ;  and  hence  follows  this  remarkable  corollary : — "  Our 
$erue»  are  only  of  lervice  io  far  at  they  curb  our  freedom," 

If  the  Shepherd  has  no  objection,  I  shall  continue  these  sub- 
jects from  time  to  time.  Originality  I  do  not  pretend  to.  The 
opinions  I  put  forth  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Gre«k, 
German,  and  English  philosophers — my  chief  object  being  to 
call  men  to  think,  and  doubt  on  those  subjects  they  bare  moat 
taken  for  granted. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  following  passage  from  DMCWtes  :— 
"  Quoniam  infantes  nati  suraus,  et  raria  dc  rebus  seiuibilibus 
judiciii  prius  tulimus,  quam  integrum  nostras  rationis  usum  ha- 
bercmun,  multis  prejudiciis  a  vcri  cognitione  avertimur ;  quibus 
non  nlitcr  vidcmur  posse  lil)erari,  quam  si  scmel  in  ritik,  de 
lis  omnibus  studi-amus  dubitnrc,  in  quibus  vel  minimam  inccrli- 
tiidiniKBUspicioncm  reperiemus." — '  Since  we  were  bom  infanta, 
and  formed  various  judgments  on  sensible  things,  before  we  had 
acquired  the  mature  use  of  our  reason,  we  are  diverted  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  tmth  by  many  prejudices,  fh>m  which  me- 
thinks  we  cannot  liberate  ourselves,  unless,  for  once  in  our  lives, 
we  strive  to  doubt  on  all  those  subjects,  in  which  we  find  was 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  uncertainty.' 

A  TRAN8CENDENTALI8T. 


Erratum. — Page  19,  2d  column,  21st  line  from  bottom, 
instead  of  the  italic  word  no  read  $ee. 


S.  T.  COLERIDGE— GARDEN  TALK. 


Meminisse  Juvabit. 


It  was  on  a  beautiful  moming  in  the  month  of  May,  1 824, 
when  the  carriage  drove  us  from  Portland-place  ;  a  thick  mist 
was  spread  like  a  veil  upon  the  town,  but  we  hud  scarcely  crossed 
the  New-road,  when  the  blue  sky  smiled  like  the  eyes  of  a  hope- 
ful bride  over  the  earth,  and  the  beams  of  the  moming  sun, 
spread  the  glowing  clement  over  renewed  nature :  soon  the  mea- 
dows displayed  their  brilliant  verdure  before  our  view,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  had  crossed  the  plain,  and  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  that  leads  to  Highgate.  While  the  horses  were  panting  in 
mounting  the  hill,  my  friends  pointed  to  the  right,  and  showeil 
me  the  summer  residence  of  the  richest  widow  in  the  kingdom  ; 
"  that  is  Mrs.  C.'s  residence,"  said  a  lady  to  me  ;  "  I  think  you 
have  heard  lu  speak  of  her,  and  of  the  way  that  she  became  pos- 
sessed of  her  immense  fortune.  He  to  whom  she  owes  her 
wealth,  was  a  relation  of  ours."  "  Surely,"  answered  I, "  I  have 
heard  of  Miss  M.,"  and  this  is  one  of  those  instances  which  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  England  and  the  English  ore  an  enigma 
that  wc  foreigners,  are  unable  to  unriddle. 

How  should  I  have  been  astonished  if  I  had  then  supposed 
the  same  lady  would  a  few  ytan  after  bo  allied  to  a  Peer  of 
ths  realm ! 


In  the  meanwhile  we  had  reached  that  small  place  of  H. 
which  is  called  the  Grove,  and  we  alighted  at  Mr.  Gillman's.  We 
were  introduced  into  a  pleasant  parlour,  where  the  host  and  the 
hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  received  us  most  cordially.  "  Mr.  C. 
will  be  here  presently,"  stud  the  amiable  lady,  "  he  has  told  me 
he  expected  the  visit  of  Mends,  who  wished  to  introduce  to  him 
a  foreign  gentleman." 

A  few  minutes  afler  Mr.  C.  made  his  appearance.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  man  of  genius  that  reveals  itself  at  the  first  glance 
to  him  who  has  sympathy  for  that  which  is  grand  or  beautiful ; 
it  inspires  us  with  confidence  and  admiration,  and  makes  us 
feel  as  if  we  stood  near  one  with  whom  we  have  been  connected 
for  years. 

The  conversation  soon  became  very  lively,  and  the  venerable 
poet  soon  began  to  pour  out  one  of  those  torrents  of  eloquence 
which  carry  away  the  attention  of  the  listner,  and  make  him  for- 
get both  time  and  space. 

When  Sir  I.  S.  looked  at  his  watch,  he  saw  that  we  had  renuuned 
there  longer  than  we  intended.  We  then  arose  from  our  seats, 
and  took  leave  both  of  Coleridge  and  the  excellent  couple, 
who,  full  aware  of  the  worth  of  Coleridge,  at  an  epoch  when  the 
&shionablc  world  scarc-ly  knew  his  very  name,  had  received 
him  as  an  inmate  in  their  house,  and  taken  that  care  of  him 
which  dutiful  children  only  take  of  a  respected  aged  parent.  May 
the  idea  of  having  thus  repaired  the  injustice,  and  indiflferenca 
of  our  contemporaries,  towards  one  of  the  most  eminent  ge- 
niuses of  our  age,  fill  their  bosom  with  eternal  bliss  ! 

We  did  not  leave  the  house  without  visiting  the  garden,  which 
was  a  favourite  place  of  our  poet ;  here  he  took  me  under  his 
arm,  and  we  began  to  converse  together  in  German.  Coleridge 
q>oke  this  language  quite  correctly,  and  with  a  soft  Hanoverian 
accent  German  literature  stood  highly  in  his  favour ;  this  sym- 
pathy  for  the  German  was  only  equalled  by  his  aversion  for  the 
French.  He  seemed  to  take  so  much  interest  in  me,  that  he 
made  me  promise  to  be  with  him  the  next  day  one  hour  or  two 
before  the  company  which  was  wont  to  visit  him,  did  aasenihlc. 
**  We  shall,"said  he  '*have  a  private  talk  here  in  thegardcn  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  otherwise  you  will  excuse  my  taking  you  in  my 
room,  which  is  my  place  of  rest,  my  study,  and  my  library." 

On  returning  home,  Mrs.  W.  the  sister  of  the  noble  baronet, 
who  introduced  me  to  C,  asked  me  how  I  was  satisfie<l  with  my 
new  acquaintance.  **  Satisfied,"  answered  I,  "  I  am  delighted, 
enraptured;  I  find  concentrated  in  him  all  thctalentswhich  I  have 
left  with  regret  on  the  continent  As  a  poet,  he  reminds  me  of 
Schiller,  as  a  philosopher,  he  eqimls  Schelling,  and  as  a  speaker, 
he  excels  Fichte.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  of  those  different 
talents  combined  together,  he  stands  between  Goethe  and 
LeMing.  I  shall  sec  him  to-morrow,  and  I  expect  a  great  treat 
from  a  private  conversation  which  he  promised  me." 

Accordingly  I  went,  and  my  visiu  were  repeated  at  least 
once  a  week  for  two  years  running,  when  by  a  series  of  mi»- 
haps  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis. 

I  think  to  do  a  great  serrice  to  the  literary  world,  to  publish, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,  the  recollections  of 
these  most  interesting  conversations.  They  will  form  a  kind 
of  supplement  and  even  of  commentary  to  C.'s  Table-talk, 
and  to  other  publications.  HERMES. 

The  following  letter,  printed  from  the  autograph  of  S.  T.  C, 
shows  at  once  the  intimate  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
writer  of  the  Garden  Talk  and  the  noble  Poet,  and  will  serve 
to  convince  the  public  that  this  author  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him  upon  topics  of  the  utmost  importance. : — 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — For  as  we  l>oth  speak  from  the  heart,  we  will 
both  in  our  occasional  epistolary  intercommunion  employ  themost 
suitable  vehicle  for  its  utterance,  our  mother  tongues — If  ever 
in  my  life  I  wished  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  if  ever  I  was  out 
of  humour,  and  malcontent  with  my  poverty,  and  with  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  which  has  made  it  my  fiite  to  live  (in 
our  idiomatic  phrase)  '  from  hand  to  mouth,'  or  to  quote  my 
own  words  from  a  poem  published  in  1795,  or  1799,  and  which 
are  as  true  now  as  when  first  written, 

•  I  partaking  of  the  evil  thing. 
With  daily  prayers  and  daily  toil, 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  toil,'— 4lc. 
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it  has  been  since  I  became  acquainted  with  you.  But  I  am 
in  my  own  country ;  I  have  many  sworn  friends ;  and  I 
have  some  influence,  and  though  (I  dare  affirm)  disproportion- 
ate to  what  it  ought  to  be,  at  which  you  will  not  wonder  when 
you  know  that  during  five  and  twenty,  I  might  say  thirty  years, 
I  have  been  resolutely  opposing  the  whole  system  of  modern 
illumination,  in  all  its  forms  of  Jacoliinism,  and  Legitimatism, 
Epicurean,  (in  our  country  Pelagiim)  Christianity,  Pelagian 
morals,  Pelagian  politics,  and  '  casting  my  bread  on  the  wa- 
ters,' yet, '  after  many  days,'  I  hare  begun  to  find  it,  and  there- 
fore, I  may  venture  to  add  that  I  have  a  growing  influence. 
Now  be  assured,  that  whatever  I  could  do  for  a  brother,  I  will 
do  for  you.  Nothing  shall  be  lost  for  want  of  effort  on  my 
part.  But  some  time  must  elapse  before  I  can  have  talked, 
consulted,  and  written  to  my  friends,  though  I  hope  shortly  to 
be  able  to  send  you  some  present  and  temporary  assistance.  I 
shall  read  with  great  interest  the  works  you  have  sent  me,  and 
as  soon  as  my  Aids  to  Reflection  have  left  the  Printer's  office 
in  the  shape  of  a  volume,  I  will  send  you  all  such  of  my  works 
as  are  not  out  of  print 

"  I  now  write  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  dictated  by  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  be  re-assured  that  you 
possess  one  most  sincere  well  wisher  and  sympathising  friend  in 

«S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
"Grove,  Highgate,  May  14,  1825. 
"  P.S. — I  am  more  and  more  delighted  with  G.B.  Vico,  and  if  I 
had  (which  thank  God's  good  grace  I  have  not)  the  least  drop  of 
Author^s  blood  in  my  veins  I  should  twenty  times  successively 
in  the  perusal  of  the  first  volume  (I  have  not  yet  begun  the  se- 
cond) have  exclaimed  :  "  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixere.' 
By  the  bye,  when  I  gee  you  on  Thursday  I  will  mention  a  set  of 
articles,  on  which  I  myself  for  a  long  time  had  set  my  thoughts, 
a  critical  and  biographical  account  of  the  great  revolutionists 
in  the  intellectual  world,  philosophical  and  religious.  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  I  could  dispose  of  them,  so  as  to  make  it 
worth  your  while,  and  at  more  than  a  common  booksellers 
honorarium  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  other  works  of  ex- 
tensive sale,  and  which  would  not  at  all  prevent  your  afterwards 
collecting  and  publishing  them  in  a  volume.     God  bless  you  1 

mention  my  name  with  all  respectful  kindenss  to  Mrs. 

"  HERMES." 

JERUSALEM  AND  THE  JEWS. 


The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  granted  permission  to  the  Jews  to 
assemble  and  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  in  the  "  Holy  city 
of  Jerusalem."  This  took  place  last  September,  and  is  such  a 
novelty  in  the  history  of  that  long  scattered  and  faithful  people, 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  national  gathering  of  the 
dispersed  of  Judah.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  gathering  will 
yet  take  place.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Jews  will  cease  to 
traffic,  as  usual,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  think  they  may 
very  soon  have  a  country  and  a  capital  of  their  own,  with  which 
the  whole  people  may  correspond.  If  so,  Jerusalem  will  be 
better  adapted  for  the  acquisition  of  information,  from  all  na- 
tions, cities,  and  tribes,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It 
may  yet  be  queen  of  cities.  "  And  thou,  oh  tower  of  the 
flock,  the  strong-hold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall 
it  come,  even  the  first  dominion."  So  wrote  a  Jewish  prophet, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy seems  not  improbable  even  at  the  present  time.  What 
a  novelty  it  would  be  in  the  History  of  London  Docks  and 
Steam  Navigation,  to  see  the  London  Jews  embarking  for  the 
Holy  City,  every  man  with  his  bullock  or  calf  of  a  year  old  at 
his  side,  to  oifer  to  the  Lord  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  to  the 
priests  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  ! — novelty  indeed  !  But, 
although  Jerusalem  is  open  to  them.  Mount  Zion  is  not  theirs, 
and  the  Lord  will  not  accept  of  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 
from  any  other  place.  They  must  be  content  with  synagogues 
for  a  while. 

BURKISM.— CURIOUS  RELIGION. 


first  and  most  sacred  duty  to  God  is  the  strangling  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. They  are  a  large,  secret,  and  respectable  so- 
ciety, and  in  every  respect,  but  this  one  peculiarity,  are  good, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  people.  Like  all  other  sects,  however, 
they  have  orthodox  and  heretical  doctrines  amongst  them,  and 
one  of  their  controverted  points  is,  whether  they  are  at  liberty 
to  spare  a  victim,  when  the  omens  or  auspices  of  their  supersti- 
tion are  favourable.  The  modem  heretics  say  yes,  and  the 
pious  and  evangelical  party,  who  espouse  the  opposite  opinion, 
ascribe  to  this  degenerate  apostacy  the  persecution  and  active 
inquisition  of  the  British  Govememnt,  which  now  threaten  their 
total  extinction.  Their  defence  of  their  conduct  is  by  no  means 
amiss.  They  say  that  all  their  victims  go  straight  way  to 
heaven,  and  they  have  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  common  mur- 
der as  other  people.  They  have  also  their  martyrs  and  special 
divine  judgments  upon  their  enemies,  which  would  make  a  cu- 
rious appendix  to  Fox's  Martyrology. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS  AND  READERS. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  a  religious  sect  in  India  called   Thugs,  whose 


Several  of  our  Correspondents  have  complained  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Shepherd,  as  being  tmnecessarg,  and  merely  in- 
creasing the  price  to  no  purpose.  We  mean  to  humour  them, 
next  Number,  by  taking  it  away,  and  charging  twopence.— 
However,  they  are  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  addi- 
tional sheet  has  enlarged  the  price.  We  announced  the  Shep- 
herd at  threepence,  before  we  thought  of  the  second  sheet,  and 
we  meant  to  make  an  experiment  cf  threepence  for  four  Nuntr 
bers,  with  only  eight  pages.  The  additional  sheet  has  been 
entirely  gratuitous.  It  is  also,  in  our  opinion,  useful,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  light  reading,  which  has  a  tendency  to  remove 
sectarian,  national,  and  provincial  prejudices,  and  open  the 
heart  to  universal  and  liberal  principles.  It  is  calculated  to 
captivate  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  dispssed  to  enter 
into  the  niceties  of  abstract  speculations.  It  is  useful  for  chil- 
dren and  the  mothers  of  families,  who  would  not  read  a  page  of 
our  metaphysical  and  theological  disquisitions,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  offend  many  by  its  discontinuarwe.  But, 
as  the  Shepherd  is  our  principal  charge,  we  do  not  hesitate  a 
moment  which  party  to  please  and  displease.  We  meant  to 
have  printed  a  variety  of  really  useful  little  loorks,  with  edito- 
rial comments  at  the  end  of  each — not  professing  to  give  new 
productions,  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  com- 
mon libraries,  as  one  of  our  Correspondents  complains,  but 
such  as,  collected  together  in  one  volume,  would  exhibit  a  mass 
oj  admirable  moral  instruction,  in  conformity  with  our  own 
principles.  One  Correspondent  even  complains  of  the  cover 
and  advertisements.  We  shall  never  yield  upon  that  point. 
The  cover  keeps  the  work  clean,  and  surely  no  one  will  begrudge 
us  the  opportunity  of  issuing  a  few  advertisements — those  who 
do,  are  7wt  friends. 

We  shall  make  no  farther  alterations.  We  commend  and  en- 
trust the  work  to  God  and  the  people ;  and  whatever  be  its  fate, 
WK  are  not  the  party  that  shall  utter  a  complaint.  We  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt  that  principles  similar  to  ours  will  rapidly 
grow  ;  indeed,  we  see  the  dawning  of  them  throughout  the  whole 
press.  They  have  not  yet  got  a  designation,  or  a  form,  but 
they  break  out  on  every  side,  and  from  men  of  all  parties,  when- 
ever a  large  and  promiscuous  assemblage  of  individuals  is  ad- 
dressed. No  man  can  address  the  public  in  the  name  and  spirit 
of  an  exclusive  of  any  sort,  whether  it  be  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jew,  Infidel,  or  Atheist.  IJe  must  throw  a  veil  upon  all  such 
peculiarities  of  creed,  and  assume  the  spirit,  if  not  the  name  of 
a  Universalist,  if  he  ivishes  to  touch  the  chords  of  sympathy  that 
blend  the  feelings  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  human  beings  into 
one.  This  single  fact  is  enough  for  us  ;  it  is  an  omen  of  ulti- 
mate success  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  proof  that  though  unknoion  as  a 
creed,  or  profession  of  faith,  Universalism  really  exists  in  the 
human  heart,  concealed  by  the  artificial  systems  of  men,  but 
ready  on  all  public  occasions  to  shed  forth  its  generous  beams, 
and  extinguish  the  glimmering  tapers  of  petty  sectism  for  a 
time.  It  comes  forth  at  times  to  show  its  power  :  by  and  bye 
it  will  reign. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

Mat  be  called  Pantheism,  Universal  ism,  or  Catholicism,  or  bj  anj  other  v^ord  which  expresses  Universalitj. 

Pantheism  implies  that  eTeiy  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  o'  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worship  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


THE  DELUSIONS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Th  krb  is  a  very  great  difference  between  wisdom  and  know- 
Icdj^e.  Knowleilge  is  compatible  with  vice  and  licentiousness. 
Wi^oni  is  the  source  of  virtue  and  happiness.  There  are  ig- 
nortint  men  who  arc  wise,  and  men  of  learning  who  are  fools. 

Science  is  obUiinod  by  reading,  and  hearing  lectures.  Wis- 
dom is  obtuined  by  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  fine  moral 
fwlings.  A  man  who  is  destitute  of  fine  moral  feelings  may 
acquire  great  knowledge,  but  how  can  he  learn  wisdom  ? 

It  is  the  rage  of  the  present  day  to  teach  science  to  the 
people — that.i»,  to  give  them  aknowle<lge  of  astronomy,  geo- 
logy, chemistry,  and  political  economy.  It  Is  well  that  they 
should  know  these  things,  but  let  them  not  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  happiness  to  Ik;  dorive<l  from  them. 

The  knowledge  of  astronomy  will  not  pnKluce  any  ameliora- 
tion of  a  mnn'n  condition.  It  will  not  improve  his  moral  nature, 
nor  quiet  the  henviiigs  of  an  agitated  mmd.  It  may  please  a 
man's  vanity  to  think  that  he  knows  more  than  another  man, 
and  this  greater  knowledge  may,  perhaps,  give  him  greater 
power,  and  in  some  nirc  instances  may  lead  to  promotion.  But 
this  is  merely  a  pecuniary  view  of  the  matter,  whilst  no  other 
moral  effect  has  followed  than  what  would  have  been  pro<lueed 
by  a  bag  of  sovereigns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  known 
science.  It  is  not  knowle<lgc  but  moral  feeling  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

Science  in  the  aggregate  has  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
mankind.  By  the  aid  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  we  na- 
vigate the  ocean  with  safety.  By  the  aid  of  chemistry  we 
increase  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  in  facilitating  and  im- 
proving thp  different  operations  of  art.  By  the  aid  of  medicine 
weallevinto  the  sufferings  of  our  nature.  But  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  the  moral  chamcter  or  physical  condition  of  any  indi- 
viduid  is  improveil  by  acquiring  a  tM-  e  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. Science  is  a  tnulc.  Men  live  by  mathematics,  as  they 
live  by  making  Blockings,  and  the  stocking- weaver  and  the 
mathematician  would  both  prove  a  benefit  to  <••(■■''  /.ti... 
thouKh  each  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  other's  e 
They  might  meet  together  in  this  ignomnccat  the  s"  I. 

and  bo  happy ;  but  could  they  be  happy  without  lino  moral 
feelings  ?  No  !  If  one  were  possessed  of  bad  feelings,  both 
would  Ik;  miserable.  But  which  of  the  two  would  have  the  best 
moral  feelings — the  scientific  mathematician  or  the  unscientific 
stocking- maker?  You  cannot  tell!  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  science  is  of  no  moral  use  to  any  man  individually. 


Butifadoncc  is  of  no  moral  use  to  the  individual,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  teaching  science  publicly  to  the  nation  ? 
what  would  be  the  use  of  substituting  scientific  lectures  for 
sermons  on  Sunday  ?  Would  they  improve  the  feelings  of  the 
people  ?  Not  a  whiL  Science  is  merely  a  task  for  the  intellect. 
The  intellect  is  not  the  chief  seat  of  pleasure,  it  is  a  sort  of  en- 
Tel<^  which  surrounds  the  moral  sense,  through  which  lan- 
guage Mid  ideas  mu.tt  pass  to  affect  and  electrify  the  latter ; 
but  if  the  intellect  only  is  addressed,  and  the  living  source  of 
ple<isure  and  pain  is  forgotten,  vain,  vain  arc  your  public  instruc- 
tions, empty  are  your  halls  of  science,  scattered  is  the  flock 
which  you  foolishly  thought  to  have  gathered. 

You  may  repeat  a  fine  moral  sentiment  a  hundred  times,  and 
still  give  pleasure.  There  is  a  sort  of  muiic  in  it  which  delights 
the  soul ;  it  is  like  a  national  air,  it  fires  the  imagination.  It  pro- 
duces pleasure,  not  by  c<)nveying  knowledge,  but  by  an  inward 
excitement,  which  animates  our  own  natures.  It  is  not  so  with 
■deuce.  After  the  curiosity  is  gratific<l  by  the  knowletlgc  of  a 
fiu;t,  the  power  of  the  fact  to  please  or  excite  is  lost ;  it  is  dr^ 
prose  ;  there  is  no  music  in  it ;  it  cannot  bear  frequent  repeti- 
tion. 

Let  us  fancy  for  a  minute  or  two  such  a  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  as  some  of  our  material  philosophers  would  rejoice  to 
collect  into  a  millennial  church.  Scientific  lectures,  of  course. 
A  little  balm  also  will  be  necessary  for  the  afflicted,  for  even 
tl  e  Owenites  do  not  expect  to  triumph  over  death  so  easily  as 
they  have  triumphed  over  hell.  There  is  also  a  weariness,  an 
ennui  o<  .•  the  monotony  and  mcrlMnhm  of  life,  of 

which  t!i'  igsare  most  susceptible  ;  and  if  these  evils 

are .  u-  mind,  they  arc  so  much  the  more  real,  ituis- 

m-  ^rfy  the  drugs' of  the  apothecary,  and  the  scioico 

of  t  1  physician.     How  aro  these  enemies  to  be  scien- 

tifically nttackctl  ?  Astronomy  won't  do.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
talk  to  an  unhappy  wretch  of  the  miignitudc  and  number  of  the 
stars,  or  the  rapidity  and  rcgulnrity  of  the  planetary  movements. 
The  sick  stomach  nauseates  food.  Botany,  geology,  chemistry, 
phrenology-,  hydrostatics,  pncumiitics,  entomology,  would  be 
equally  useless.  But  suppose  the  priest  of  materialism  were  to 
lecture  on  the  propertiet  of  matter,  surely,  then^  he  would  pro- 
duce some  effect  Show  the  people  that  a  living  man  was  merely 
a  congregation  of  atoms,  just  as  an  old  cheese  is  a  congregation 
of  mites — that  the  soul  was  nothing  but  one  of  those  mites 
which  had  got  the  better  of  the  rest,  and  kept  them  all  in  their 
proper  place  by  the  law  of  chemical  aflinity — that  at  death  the 
congregation  is  dismlased,  and  the  mites  all  separate  ;  or  prove 
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to  them  that  organization  is  the  soul,  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  soul  at  all — that  when  their  friends  die,  they  are  for  ever 
lost,  and  that  hope  which  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
life,  is  a  miserable  delusion.  Suppose  he  comforts  the  afflict- 
ed and  the  dying  with  these  words,  and  extinguishes  the 
finest  poetry  of  the  mind,  by  subduing  every  feeling  which 
tends  to  exalt  humanity  and  extend  the  sphere  of  its  hopes  be- 
yond the  present  life,  and  the  miserable  planet  in  which  it  is 
imprisoned.     What  a  scientific  effect  it  would  produce  ! 

And  suppose,  just  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast,  that  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  another  church  is  erected,  in  which  the  system 
of  instruction  is  entirely  different,  in  which  science  is  not  for- 
mally taught,  but  only  occasionally  employed  to  illustrate  and 
impress  great  moral  lessons  and  poetical  sentiments.  Suppose 
the  utmost  liberality  of  feeling  is  inculcated,  and  the  Creator  is 
represented  as  the  affectionate  parent  of  all,  having  Taried  in- 
finitely their  natures,  opinions,  and  pursuits,  and  placed  them 
in  a  world  of  suffering,  merely  to  give  them  a  short  experience 
of  the  nature  of  evil — but  that  in  the  end  His  wisdom  and  His 
goodness  would  be  justified  to  our  full  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
demption of  bU — that  death  is  merely  a  transition  from  pain 
to  pleasure,  from  limited  enjoyment  to  fulness  of  joy — that 
friends  are  not  eternally  separated  by  the  King  of  Terrors — 
that  the  Prince  of  Life  is  superior  in  power  to  the  Prince  of 
Death,  and  that  "  though  sorrow  should  reign  for  a  while,  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning !"  What  an  unscientific  effect  this 
wwi Id  produce ! 

Yet  this  latter  church  would  continue  for  ever  to  be  better 
filled  than  the  former.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  more  teisdom 
in  it.  Its  cordijils  are  richer;  it  goes  beyond  the  intellect ;  it 
searches  the  very  reins ;  it  establishes  itself  in  the  heart. 

Ah!  bux  suppose  the  scientific  system  were  to  employ 
dancing  and  music,  and  other  innocent  and  social  amusements 
to  allure  the  people,  and  enchain  their  affections !  Aye  !  Sup- 
pose they  were  !  and  suppose  the  other  congregation  were  to 
do  the  same,  what  then  ? 

Oh  !  but  the  scientific  system  would  attract  to  itself  all  the 
talent  and  worth  of  the  country  !  It  would  !  Why  has  it 
never  done  so  ?  Is  it  not  because  science,  liite  any  other  trade, 
will  go  whero  the  largest  and  best  market  is,  and  the  merely 
scientific  system  of  popular  instruction  is  unable  to  rise  very 
high  in  the  scale  of  number  and  magnitude  ? 

But  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  opinion,  that  this  scientific 
system  would  attract  more  talent,  we  affirm  that  the  noblest 
talent,  the  finest  moral  feelings,  the  most  elevated  sentiments, 
would  be  cultivated  by  the  otlicr,  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  mere 
prose  knowledge  which  science  conveys,  it  would  communicate 
the  poetic  elevation  of  mind  which  can  alone  be  produced  by  a 
religious  feeling,  when  it  has  been  divested  of  the  bigotry  of  in- 
tolerance, and  the  slavish  fear  of  an  angry  God  and  His  fiery 
furnace. 

Science  will  never  supersede  religion  in  Sunday  popular  in- 
struction. Science  is  too  limited  in  its  sphere  of  thought ;  it 
addresses  the  intellect  only.  But  it  ought  to  be  a  sociated  with 
religion.  It  is  a  sieve  through  which  nothing  will  pass  but  that 
w^hich  is  in  harmony  with  Nature's  laws,  and  though  it  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  religion,  nor  satisfy  the  religious  feeling,  it 
is  well  calculated  to  put  false  religion  to  the  test,  and  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Providence.  Religion  must  come 
through  this  sieve. 

But  it  is  not  the  vulgar  smattering  of  philosophy  that  can 
produce  this  happy  result.  There  is  as  much  ignorance  of 
scieace  amongst  the  liberals  as  of  religion  amongst  the  church- 
goers. One  man  reads  two  or  three  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Mirabeau,  on  matter  and  motion,  and  he  sets  up  as  a  philosopher. 
He  begins  business,  like  a  pedlar,  with  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of 
quills,  a  quire  of  Bath-post,  and  a  pound  of  tea,  and  he  calls 
himself  a  merchant.  He  gives  his  opinion  of  the  British  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Russian  and  Turkish  trade — the  effect  of 
the  opening  of  the  tea  trade  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  suppression  of  the  unstamped  on  the  consumption  of 
paper.  Another  learns  the  number  and  names  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical faculties.  He  ^ets  a  cast  for  half-a-crown,  and  hears  a 
'phrenological  lecturfe.  He  is  now  quite  primed  and  loaded  ;  he 
talks  of  science,  organization,  and  the  properties  of  matter.     It 


is  all  clear  as  day-light,  he  wonders  at  his  former  ignorance  ;  and 
now  his  eyes  are  opened  to  perceive  that  religious  people  are 
either  knaves  or  fools,  for  how  is  it  possible  that  they  can  be 
blinded  by  any  thing  but  self-interest  to  the  important  facts 
which  he  knows  ?  He  is  now  a  man  of  science,  but  for  all  that 
he  would  be  puzzled  to  work  the  rule  of  three,  or  a  simple 
equation  :  he  does  not  even  know  a  right  from  an  acute  angle. 
lie  does  not  even  understand  how  a  man  can  measure  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  Avithout  going  there.  But  he  believes  it,  be- 
cause it  is  science.  Yet  the  men  who  cultivate  and  teach  this 
science  are  fools,  because  they  do  not  see  his  philosophy  of 
matter  and  motion.  This  man  laughs  at  those  who  believe  what 
they  do  not  understand,  j'ct  he  himself  does  the  same.  He 
believes  in  mysteries  and  ridicules  mystics.  He  cannot  admit 
the  idea  of  a  directing  Providence  and  Omnipresent  Spirit  of 
Nature,  b'lt  he  is  marvellously  in  love  with  the  idea  of  matter 
making  men  and  women,  and  all  other  animals,  male  and  fe- 
male, after  their  kind,  without  knowing  what  it  is  doing. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  hallucination,  a  sort  of  scientific  super- 
stition, a  delusion  of  a  man  who  has  been  disgusted  with  vulgar 
religions,  and  not  considering  that  in  the  progress  of  society,  false 
religions,  like  false  sciences,  necessarily  precede  the  true,  tired  of 
the  search,  he  takes  the  royal  road  to  knowledge  at  once,  and 
contents  himself  with  that  most  luminous  of  all  creeds, "  Chemi- 
cal Action." 

A  well  known  Atheist  in  London  (we  do  not  mean  Mr.  Carlile) 
being  asked  at  a  scientific  lecture  which  he  delivered,  how  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  organization  could  be  produced,  without  a  cre- 
ating mind  to  govern  the  universe,  replied  in  our  li  earing,  "  By 
a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  !"  Another  once  re- 
plied to  the  same  question,  "  by  an  effort  of  nature,"  i.  e.  by  an 
effort  of  an  unconscious  power.  Another  replied,  that  he  thought 
the  doctrine  of "  chemical  affinity"  could  account  for  it  all  I 
These  three  individuals  were  clever  men,  men  of  considerable 
information,  but  yet  men  who  thoroughly  despised  the  religious 
world  for  their  irrationality,  and  descanted  most  triumphantly 
on  the  demonstrations  of  Science  !  If  fanaticism  has  made  a 
tragedy  of  religion,  materialism  has  made  u  farce  of  philosophy. 
A  very  ludicrous  doctrine  is  believed  by  some  modern  materi- 
alists respecting  creation.  They  imagine  that  Nature,  whom 
some  of  them  regard  as  half  alive  or  in  a  dozing  state,  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish  creation 
at  first.  She  ceuld  not  make  man  at  once  ;  she  had  not  got  the 
idea  of  such  a  perfect  mechanism,  and  moreover,  it  was  beyond 
her  power  to  execute  if  she  had,  therefore  she  began  with  cockles, 
snails,  and  small  vermin,  to  lay  a  foundation,  and  in  process  of 
time  she  got  up  to  the  larger  animals.  But  in  going  upwards 
she  evidently  made  a  mistake,  and  got  tired  of  her  work  when 
she  came  to  tfce  elephant,  she  then  retreated,  took  hold  of  the 
simian  or  monkey  race,  polished  it  up,  and  brought  forth  man 
the  king  of  beasts.  This  very  argument  was  personally  used  in 
reply  to  us  by  a  professor  of  anatomy.  He  was  not  an  Atheist 
altogether.  His  Nature  was  a  sleepy,  drowsy,  careless,  indifferent 
sort  of  nondescript,  that  wrought  by  a  sort  of  necessity  which 
was  its  master.  He  said  that  the  type  of  man  was  seen  in  all 
the  inferior  animals,  that  the  resemblance  of  the  five  fingers  and 
five  toes  were  even  to  be  found  in  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  cattle, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  nature  had  been  fumbling  and 
blundering  away  at  this  number  five,  until  at  last  she  got  a  set 
of  fingers  and  toes  to  please  her !  This  gentleman  is  an  en- 
dowed professor  of  an.atomy,  and  a  man  well  known  and  re- 
spected in  the  scientific  world  !  We  know  another  very  talented 
gentleman  in  London  who  holds  a  similar  opinion.  But  we 
can  scarcely  tell  whether  he  is  an  Atheist  or  not.  We  think  hia 
God  is  more  like  a  somnambulist  than  any  thing  else.  As  for  the 
common  class  of  Infidels,  they  are  as  infinitely  diversified  as  the 
Christian  sects.  And  yet  they  seem  all  to  agree  in  this,  that 
science  can  satisfy  every  rational  mind. 

For  heaven's  sake  let  us  have  a  little  common  sense  along 
with  it.  Common  sense,  without  science,  will  be  more  socially 
and  morally  useful  than  science  without  common  sense.  Tlve 
poor  peasant  who  herds  sheep  amd  black  cattle  on  the  sides  of 
Snowdon,  who  rides  on  a  merlin  without  saddle  or  bridle,  stirrup 
or  halter,  and  does  not  know  B  from  a  bulls  foot,  will  reason 
more  logically,  more  rationally,  and  more  conclusively  on  many 
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important  questions  of  natural  religion,  than  even  an  endowed' 
professor  of  science.  There  is  a  wis<lom  even  in  ignorance,  in 
barbarism,  in  savagism,  which  God  has  preserved  in  being  to 
put  philosophy  to  shame. 


MISCELLANEA  CURIOSA- 


Account  of  a  man  who  submilled  to  be  buried  alive  for  a  month, 
at  Jaisu  mer,  im  the  Eaut  Indies  ;  ami  who  was  dug  out  alive 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Abridged  from  the  Indian 
Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  ikience.  (  Ca  cutta,  1 836.^ 

Dame  Nature  is  continually  gratifying  our  appetite  for  the 
strange  and  wonderful  ;  manifesting  her  unbounded  capabilities, 
and  displaying  her  freaks  and  fancies  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able ways,  puzzling  alike  to  the  learned  and  unlearned.  Thus 
she  entices  man  to  study  her  laws  more  intensely,  to  unlock 
her  hidden  secrets,  and,  ultimately,  to  confeas  that  shk  is  under 
the  direction  of  onk  to  whom  nothing  is  impoasible.  For  tliis 
end  she  is  continually  working  miracles  ;  not  thoae  only  which 
her  ordinary  phenomena  i>resent  to  our  senaes  every  day,  but 
in  occurrences  and  productions  so  completely  at  ▼ariance  with 
all  the  systems  onder  which  philosophere  have  arranged  her 
laws,  that  man  is  compelled  to  confess  how  little  Ue  yet  knows  of 
her  mysteries.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  were  astounded,  in  this 
country,  with  the  discovery  that  die  could  produce  living  insects 
from  pulverised  flints ;  and  now  we  are  even  more  wonder- 
struck,  at  leaning  that  in  India,  that  land  of  wonders,  slic  has 
brought  forth  a  man  capable  of  sustaining  life  for  a  month,  al- 
tliough  bricki-il  up  in  a  tomb  for  the  whole  of  that  time  !  This 
•iiirarlo  is  dcscrilKHl  in  the  Indian  .ToumHl,  by  a  Lieut  A.  H. 
Doileau,  an  Engineer  in  the  Hon.  Eiist  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice ;  and  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Captain  Trevelyan, 
of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  and  of  Lieut  Macnaghten,  of  the  5th 
regiment  of  Light  Cavalry. 

It  appea'S  that  this  singular  being,  who  allows  himself  to  be 
buriwl  alive  for  weeks  or  months,  by  any  jHTion  who  will  pay 
liim  handsomely,  is  a  young  man  alwut  thirty  years  of  age, 
Ixjm  near  Karnaul.  By  long  practice  he  has  acquired  the  art 
of  holding  his  breath,  and  stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the 
nostrils  with  his  tongue.  lie  al«tains  from  solid  food  for  soma 
days  previous  to  his  interment,  so  that  he  may  not  l>e  inconve- 
nienced by  the  contents  of  his  stomach  while  pent  up  in  his  nar- 
row grave.  The  place  in  which  he  was  buried  at  Jnisulmcr,  is  a 
small  building,  twelve  feet  by  eight,  built  of  stone,  and  in  the 
floor  was  a  hole  about  three  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and 
the  same  in  depth,  in  which  he  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
sen-n  up  in  a  bag  of  cloth,  so  that  the  white  ants  and  other  in- 
stH^ts  might  not  easily  molest  him.  His  feet  were  turned  inwards 
towards  the  stomach,  and  his  hands  pointed  inwards  towards 
the  chest.  Two  heavy  slabs  of  stone  were  placed  over 
him  ;  the  door  of  the  house  was  then  built  up,  and  guards 
were  placed  outside  to  prevent  collusion  or  deception.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  full  month,  the  walling  up  of  the  door  was  broken , 
and  the  buried  man  was  dug  out  of  his  grave.  He  was  found  in  a 
pi  rfectly  senseless  state,  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands  cramped  and 
powerless,  his  stomach  shnmk  very  much,  and  his  teeth  jam- 
niod  so  fast  together  that,  before  a  little  water  could  be  poured 
down  his  throat,  his  mouth  was  obligwl  to  be  forced  open  with 
an  iron  instrument.  He  gradually  recovered  his  senses, 
and,  though  presenting  an  appearance  of  extreme  emaciation, 
hit  spirit  was  good,  and  his  contidcncc  in  his  powers  una- 
Ixited.  In  proof  of  this,  he  told  Lieut.  lioileau  and  Cap- 
tain Trevelyan  that  they  might  bury  him  again  for  a  twelve- 
month if  they  plea8e<l  !  It  is  said  that  he  has  undergone 
the  process  of  burial  luid  disinterment  six  or  seven  times.  In 
one  instujice,  at  Pokhur,  he  was  suspended  for  thirteen  days  in  a 
wixxlen  chest,  hung  from  the  ceiling,  which  he  says  is  the  best 
nit'thoil  of  putting  his  }>owere  to  the  test,  as  the  box  is 
open  to  inspection  on  all  sides,  and  the  white  ants,  &c., 
can  be  better  excluded  from  getting  at  his  bmly  while  he 
remains  in  a  stJite  of  insensibility.  Lieut.  Buileau  says  that  he 
fully  believes  that  the  man  is  no  impostor,  but  that  he  really  pos- 
sesses the  powers  described.  For  seven  ur  eight  days  prccceding 


the  burial  at  Jaisulmer,  the  man  lived  entirely  upon  milk,  re^u- 
lating  the  quantity  so  as  to  sustain  life,  whilst  nothing  remained 
to  give  employment  to  the  excretory  organs.  Lieut.  Boileau  un- 
derstood that  the  man  soon  regained  his  strength :  and  that, 
being  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  promised  reward  from  his 
patron,  he  had  stolen  a  camel  and  decamped.  I'his  generous 
patron  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Muharawul  of  Jaisulmer, 
who  certainly  deserved  a  similar  inhumation  by  way  of  teaching 
him  humanity.  Our  newspapers  have  recently  teemed  with  de- 
precations of  the  enormity  of  one  of  our  theatrical  managers 
pandering  to  a  vitiated  taste  by  hiring  a  female  to  risk  her  life 
by  ascending  an  inclined  rope  in  one  of  our  playhouses.  What 
would  they  say  to  the  spectacle  of  burying  a  man  alive  ! 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  quoted  remarks,  that  until  farther 
information  be  obtained,  it  might  be  precipitate  to  theorize  on 
the  probable  means  by  which  this  extnxordinary  creature  main- 
tains the  mastery  over  the  functions  of  life.  He  states  that  it  is 
now  well  known  that  the  slaves  in  South  America  exert  the  power 
of  forcing  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  and  retaining  it  there  to 
obstruct  respiration  and  occaaion  death,  when  desirous  of  com- 
mitting suicide. 

As  in  some  way  relevant  to  the  preceding  subject,  we  in- 
sert  a  few  notes  from  Dr.  Willich's  Encycloptcdia,  Art.  Am- 
phibia. Dr.  W.  observes,  tliat  inquisitive  physiologists  have 
advanced  the  idea  tliat  man  may  by  art  be  rendered  amphibi- 
ous, and  thereby  be  enabled  to  live  under  water  ua  well  us  the 
lieaver  or  turtle  ;  because  the  foetus  in  ulero  livts  without  air, 
and  the  circulation  is  continued  by  means  of  the  oval  hole  (fo- 
ramen ovale  J  if,  therefore,  this  important  opening  could  be  pre- 
served after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  same  useful  faculty  might 
still  remain.  He  confidcrs  that  by  gradually  accustoming  young 
children,  aoon  after  their  birth,  to  suspend  their  breath  one  e, 
or  oflener,  in  a  day,  increasing  the  duration  of  the  experiment 
with  every  attempt,  the  blood  might  at  length  be  directed  to  cir- 
culate through  its  original  passage  ;  which,  by  several  trial  s, 
cautioualy  repeated,  would  no  doubt  remain  sufficiently  lub  ri- 
cated,  and  never  again  be  dosed  in  the  ordinary  manner  in 
which  we  find  it 

This  is  an  ingenious  speculation  :  but  we  are  fearful  the  poor 
child  undergoing  such  a  gradual  acciutomment  as  the  Doctor 
speaks  of,  would  be  even  in  greater  hazjird  of  its  life,  than  those 
infants  are  whose  parents  subject  them  to  a  cruel  dislocation  of 
all  their  limbs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  dwarfs  and 
monsters  ot  them  for  exhibition,  for  the  sake  o(  gain,  a  practice 
which  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in  Italy. 


A  few  dajrs  ago  we  read  an  account  of  a  somewhat  similar 
case  of  torpidity  in  puppies.  It  was  extracted  from  the  Tyne 
Mercury.  The  puppies  had  been  immersed  half  an  hour  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  buried  in  a  duuK  hill,  they  were  all  alive  '22  hours 
after.  But  Dr.  Franklin's  fly  is  much  more  manellous  Rtill. 
1 1  had  been  soaked  for  twenty  years  in  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  on 
being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  flapped  its  wings  and 
flew  away  without  even  evincing  the  symptoms  of  intoxication. 
Two  years  ago  The  Omnibtu,  a  Neapolitan  paper,  contoineilan 
account  of  a  Diver  in  Naples,  called  Lorenzo  Giordano,  a  na- 
tive of  Fiumara,  in  Calabria,  who  is  able  to  remain  six  hours 
under  the  water  in  the  ilccpost  places,  and  to  walk  at  the  bot- 
tom at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Mother  Nature  is  always 
playing  some  prank  to  make  philosophers  stare  vacantly  at  each 
other,  more  especially  those  sages  who  arc  so  very  dictatorial 
in  telling  the  world  what  is,  and  what  is  not  contrary  to  Na- 
ture. If  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy  be  correct,  if  it  bo  more  pro- 
bable that  the  witnesses  are  mistaken  in  their  testimony,  than 
that  the  fact  is  true,  i.  e.,  if  it  In;  more  probable  that  other  men 
are  liars,  than  that  Mr.  Hume's  experience  is  fallacious,  then 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  report,  and  you  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  looking  tolerably  wise  by  merely  curling  the  lip, 
making  a  contemptuous  sneer,  giving  a  sagacious  shake  of  the 
head,  and  thus  disposing  of  the  matter.  Many  people  get  cre- 
dit for  wisdom  and  shrewdness  by  this  trick.  As  we  are  not 
ultra  liberals,  however,  we  shall  say  a  little  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    What  we  mean  to  say,  however,  is  a  digression. 

What  becomes  of  the  man  himself  all  this  while  ?   Is  ho  ccn- 
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scions  or  unconscious  ?  Does  he  dream  or  not  ?  There's  the 
rub! 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Review  there  is  contained 
a  review  of  a  book  hy  Dr.  Bendel,  giving  an  account  of  a  na- 
tural somnambulist,  who  often  remained  in  a  fit,  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  hours,  and  went  through  all  her  domestic  duties, 
read  and  sang,  and  saw  in  the  dark,  and  yet  was  fast  asleep,  and 
when  she  awoke,  had  no  consciousness  or  remembrance  of  what 
she  had  done  ;  she  even  learned  to  play  at  backgammon  in  her 
Bleep,  beat  a  most  experienced  player,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
game  when  awake.  There  is  a  similar  account  of  another  by 
Dr.  Dyce,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Vol.  9.,  and  there  is  a  case  recorded  of  a  girl  in 
Stirling,  who  in  this  state  talked  like  a  philosopher,  explained 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  language  and  with  a 
felicity  of  illustration  of  which  she  was  incapable  when  awake. 
We  might  adduce  a  hundred  different  cases  of  merely  natural 
somnambulists,  who  all  present  this  one  invariable  peculiarity 
— viz.,  that  when  they  awake,  they  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
what  they  have  done  in  sleep.  They  are  therefore  called  by 
medical  men  "  cases  of  double  consciousness."  They  seem  to 
have  two  natures,  when  asleep  they  remember  all  they  have 
said  and  done  on  former  occasions  in  sleep,  but  when  they  are 
awake  they  remember  nothing  they  have  said  or  done  in  sleep. 

Now  here  is  proof  positive  that  the  whole  world  of  expe- 
rience and  medical  science  confesses  to  be  literally  correct; 
tliat  the  mind  may  be  busily  engaged  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  for  any  given  space  of  time,  then  suddenly'  lose  every  ves- 
tige of  remembrance  of  its  sayings  and  doings,  when  its  every  day 
sensibility  returns.  JMay  not  this  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Hindoo?  His  own  evidence  is  of  no  use.  Jane  Rider,  Dr. 
Benders  patient,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother  when  she  was 
asleep,  yet  in  24  hours  after  she  might  have  taken  her  oath  con- 
scientiously that  she  had  not  written  the  letter.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  this  miserable  shrivelled  Hindoo  whilst  bodily  he  was 
sitting  coiled  up  in  a  hole  and  tied  in  a  sack,  was  mentally  re- 
velling in  fairy  fields  of  vision,  where  neither  the  fear  of  white 
ants,  nor  the  want  of  money  beclouded  the  sunshine  of  the 
Tivid  enchantment.  When  they  dug  him  up  and  rubbed  his 
stomach,  and  forced  his  jaws  open,  and  poured  some  of  the  life 
of  this  world  into  his  throat,  the  enchaiitment  ceased,  and  the 
memory  vanished  along  with  it. 


VESTED  RIGHTS. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  distribution  of  patron- 
age :— 

His  son-in-law.  Dr.  Percy,  Finsbury  prebend.  1,513/.  per  an- 
num ;  Chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  84/.  per  annum  ;  and  fines 
from  1811  to  1834,  30,000/.  (Bishopsboume,  R.  1,240/.;  re- 
signed when  appointed  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  2,.585/.) ;  held  by 
vested  interests. 

His  nephew,  T.  Manners  Sutton,  Great  Chart  R.  668/.; 
Tunstal,  R.  479/. ;  which  he  holds  with  the  subdeanery  of  Lin- 
coln, 1,840/.  per  annum  ;  in  all,  2,987/. ;  all  held  by  vested  in- 
terests. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  son-in-law 
To  a  very  magnificent,"  &c. — Shield, 

R.  Croft,  son-in-law,  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  and  Pre- 
bend, 900/.;  Cluffe  at  Hoo,  R.,  1,297/. ;  SalUvood,  R., 
784'.     Total,  2,981/.     AH  of  which  are  held  by  vested  interests. 

Bishop  of  Ely,  eldest  son.  Chancellor  and  Prebend  of  Ely, 
800/. ;  Liverington  R.,  2,099/. ;  Gunthorpe  R.,  534/. ;  Littlebury 
(smecure),  24/.  Total,  3,457'.  (besides  fines  5,000'.)  All  of 
which  are  held  by  vested  interests. 

Hisj'oungest  son,  Prebend  and  Registrar  of  Diocese,  700'. ; 
Feltwel,  R.,  1,207/. ;  Littleput  V.  1 ,487/.  Total,  2,764'.  AU 
held  by  vested  interests. 

His  son-in-law  (Fardel),  Prebendarj-  of  Ely,  650'. ;  Wis- 
beach,  l,/79/. ;  Waldbeach,  474'.     Total,  2,903/, 

«  Who  would  (not)  Fardels  bear  ?"— Shakspbarh. 
"  Godliness  is  great  gain." 


A   PUZZLE. 

Some  time  ago,  and  somewhere,  we  do  not  know  when,  and  we 
know  not  where,  we  read  of  a  sudden  judgment  inflicted  on  a 
man  who  was  cureing,  swearing,  and  profaning  the  name  of 
God.  Whilst  the  blasphemy  was  warm  upon  his  tongue,  and 
his  hearers  were  only  wondering  what  new  conceit  of  impiety 
would  come  next,  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  earth.  Whether  this 
was  a  fact  or  not,  we  know  not,  and  it  matters  not  for  the  moral 
which  we  distill  from  it.  A  few  days  ago  a  Coroner's  Inquest 
was  held  on  a  woman  who  died  suddenly  in  Leicester-square, 
when  in  the  act  of  saying  her  evening  prayer,  before  going  to 
bed,  according  to  her  usual  custom. 

These  two  cases  are  curiously  antithetical.  We  remember 
well  the  religious  comments  on  the  former.  It  was  an  awful 
judgment,  a  clear  case  of  Divine  vengeance  on  a  hardened  sin- 
ner !  But  what  will  you  make  of  the  latter  ? — a  judgment  too  ? 
"  No,  indeed  I "  says  the  pious  Puritan,  "  it  was  merely  an  in- 
vitation to  the  devotional  spirit  to  partake  of  a  more  perfect  in- 
tercourse with  the  God  whom  it  addressed." 

But  the  reasoning  of  the  Puritan  may  easily  be  inverted 
without  doing  violence  to  any  of  the  rules  of  logic.  We  may 
suppose  the  Deity  in  the  former  case  to  say,  "  This  fellow  is 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  my  providence  in  this  life ;  he 
really  despises  my  name  and  character  ;  I  shall  take  him  to  a 
world  where  he  shall  see  me  in  fairer  colours,"  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, "  This  woman  is  everliistingly  praying  to  be  redeemed  frora 
her  own  evil  heart.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  her  heart 
but  by  death — I  shall  cut  the  thread  of  life,  and  let  her 
out" — (snap).  These  two  reasons  are  quite  as  good  as  those 
quack  inventions  of  priestly  manufacture  which  shake  the  nerves 
of  the  timorous.  Swearing  and  curs'ing  are  abominable  vices, 
and  only  practised  by  the  lowest  in  moral  and  intellectual  rank, 
but  they  have  really  produced  a  mere  trifle  of  evil  in  compari- 
son of  that  vulgar  and  delusive  vice  of  formal  prayer,  by  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  which  priestcraft  thrives,  bi- 
gotry is  nourished,  and  religious  melancholy  and  madness  dis- 
seminated over  the  country. 


SOMEWHAT  HORRIBLE. 

The  reverend  author  of  a  Utile  work  called  Medicina  Clerica, 
in  a  note  upon  the  treatment  of  the  dying,  says,  "  In  an  instanc« 
known  to  the  author,  a  gentleman  was  sui)posed  to  be  dead, 
when  he  was  only  in  a  trance,  but  unable  to  move  or  speak,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  violent  effort  occasioned  by  the  horror  which  he 
experienced  when  the  persons  were  preparing  to  put  him  into  his 
cofiin,  that  he  was  able  to  make  his  case  known,  and  to  recover." 
In  this  case  there  must  have  been  all  the  symptoms  of  death, — 
viz.,  cold,  ces»ation  of  respiration  and  pulsation,  and  conse- 
quently of  circulation,  and  yet  this  apparent  death  co-existed 
with  a  state  of  consciousness.  Evidently  the  amount  of  life, 
or  conscious  being,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  power  of 
the  will  over  the  members  of  the  body. 


FERNEY. 
Fernky,  the  final  residence  of  Voltaire,  and  hitherto  a  species 
ofshrine  for  literary  pilgrimage  and  idle  curiosity,  has  been  sold 
by  auction.  The  new  proprietor  is  about  to  convert  it  into  a 
beet-root-sugar  manufactory.  The  little  chapel  which  the  in- 
fidel philosopher  erected  to  the  Deity,  and  which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,"  is  to  be  turned  into  a  stable  or  a 
cow-house.  Had  the  estate  been  converted  into  a  wholesale 
slaughter-house,  the  interpreters  of  prophecy  might  have  made 
something  of  it,  but  what  wll  they  say  to  a  sugar  manufactory  ? 
"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  sweet- 
ness ;"  and  what  will  they  say  to  the  cow-house  ?  "  Is  the  milk 
of  the  word  to  flow  from  the  temple  of  Deism  and  Infidelity  ?" 
But  what  will  they  say  to  the  stable  ?  Why  !  Christ  himself, 
the  God  of  this  world,  to  whom  all  power  is  given,  was  born  in 
a  stable.  A  stable  was  the  first  Christian  church.  After  all, 
we  can  see  no  Divine  judgment  or  retribution  in  it — but  the 
Dissenters  will. 
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OLD  GRANDMAMMA; 

OR,   OUR    VENERABLR    KSTABLISUMENT. 


Ill  the  month  of  October  last  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  vi- 
sitation charge,  made  an  acknowledgment,  such  as  very  rarely 
indeed  escapes  the  lips  of  a  high-church  partizan.  "■  It  is  noto- 
rious,'* he  said,  '^  that  two-thirds  of  the  lay  patrons,  who,  at  the 
present  day,  hold  the  greatest  portion  of  church  livings,  design 
their  sons  or  near  relatives  for  their  own  benefices,  and  they 
are  sent  to  college  and  educated  expressly  for  the  purpos3." — 
Tills  is  an  episcopal  confession,  and,  evidently,  not  a  voluntary 
one.  It  is  extorted  by  the  rack  of  public  agitation,  and  by  the 
increase  of  public  intelligence,  which,  in  these  days,  by  means 
of  official  investigations,  bring  all  the  secrets  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  light.  There  are  about  10,708 
benefices  in  the  Church  of  England  (in  the  last  returns),  the 
patronage  of  which  is  distributed  as  follows  : — The  crown  has 
the  presentation  of  952  ;  the  archbishops  and  bisliops,  1,248; 
deans  and  chapters,  &c.,  787 ;  dignitaries  and  ecclesiastical 
cor])orations,  1,851  \  universities,  &c,  721;  private  owners, 
5,0!)()  ;  municipal  corporations,  53.  According  to  the  139th 
clause  of  the  Municipal  Corporations'  Act,  this  latter  number 
must  be  sold,  it  nut  l)eing  considered  consistent  with  English 
orthodoxy  that  a  corporation  of  citi^iens,  elected  by  the  people, 
should  possess  the  right  of  nominating  a  clergyman.  The  53 
will,  therefore,  most  proliably  Ix;  bought  up  by  the  lay  patrons, 
thus  Sivelliiig  the  list  of  lay  benefices  to  5,149.  But  the  erown^ 
nixl  its  ministers  and  parasites,  are  also  /ay  patrons,  for,  «1- 
tliiiugh  the  king  l>e  proclaimed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  **head 
of  the  church,"  he  is  merely  an  honorary  clergyman,  asd  his 
council,  who  excicise  tlie  right  of  royal  aJvowson,  do  it  in  the 
A:tme  spirit,  and  for  the  same  domestic  purposes,  as  if  the  riKht 
was  hereditary  in  their  own  persons.  The  patronage  of  the 
Bishops  is  not  more  pure  and  disinterested  tluui  that  of  the 
laymen;  nnd  that  of  the  universities  is  well  known  to  be  of  a 
pe^'uliarly  party  character,  wliich  looks  chiefly  to  the  prescrva- 
tiim  of  the  tit1ic>s  and  offerings,  according  to  a:icient  usages. 
Ti\e  whole  church,  therefore,  is  under  the  patronage  of  pure 
selfishness.  The  people  liave  not  the  slightest  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  affairs,  except  the  solitary,  honorary  distinc- 
tion of  granting  or  refusing  the  levy  of  a  church-rate!  The 
church  is  merely  a  neat  for  the  aristocnuy,  guarded  by  super- 
stition, and  the  mask  of  sanctity  with  which  the  clei)(jr  liave 
contrived  to  cover  its  moral  deformities.  It  is  for  this  reason 
Sfilely  that  the  rich  and  the  great  of  this  world  are  now  nnged 
on  her  side,  whilst  the  poor,  to  whn.n  the  gospel  was  espedolljr 
sent,  to  give  them  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mounting,  and  the  gar- 
ments of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,"  ore,  with  very  few 
exct^itions,  her  declared  and  determined  foes.  After  eighteen 
hundred  years"  experience,  it  is  really  yet  a  matter  of  doubt 
whctlier  Christianity  has  l>een  of  any  service  to  the  poor  man  ! 
They  who  profess  to  be  the  teachers  of  truth,  and  patterns  of 
morality,  who  are  called  the  heralds  of  salvation,  the  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary,  the  followers  and  the  representatives  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  and  condescending  .Jesus,  aie  now,  alas  !  no- 
thing but  the  sons  nnd  nephews,  the  cHcves  and  tutors  of  a  proud 
aristocracy,  who,  along  with  the  rights  of  political  legislation, 
have  also  usuq>cd  the  direction  and  control  of  the  metaphysical 
oinnions  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  But  political  Chris- 
tianity is  no  more  like  true  Christianity  than  the  Ptolemaic 
system  is  like  true  astronomy.  It  is  merely  a  corrupt  piece  of 
craft,  the  offspring  of  successive  ages  of  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical intrigues  having  a  specious  appearance  of  conformity  with 
the  Christian  doctrine,  but  unable  to  abide  the  tesL  True  reli- 
gion is  that  of  the  heart,  whose  virtues  are  not  cstoomed  by  the 
rich  and  the  learned,  and  the  men  of  property  and  interest 
alone,  but  commend  themselves  to  the  admiration  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  poor.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
nmke  religion  contemptible  than  to  make  a  trade  of  it.  Virtue 
itself  would  lose  its  character,  if  a  set  of  men  were  paid  from 
public  imposts  for  its  exhibition.  These  words  alone,  "  that 
fellow  is  paid  for  it,"  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  suspicion  on 
all  his  conduct.  It  is  only  when  it  is  spontimeous,  the  pure 
emanation  of  the  soul,  without  any  perceptible  interested  mo- 


tives of  a  pecuniary  nature,  that  Virtue  appears  in  its  universri 
character,  and  commands  the  respect  and  adoration  of  every 
religious  sect.  There  is  nothing  we  respect  in  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  more  than  his  noble  ambition  of  preserving  this 
disinterestedness  of  character.  He  refused  contributions,  and 
supported  himself  by  his  own  lalraur.  He  levied  no  rent,  he 
exacted  no  tithe,  he  begged  no  offering  ;  but  he  made  tents  for 
his  own  support,  and  under  the  name,  character,  and  dress  of 
an  artizan,  a  working  man,  he  revolutionized  the  world.  There 
never  wiw  a  greater  man  than  Paul ;  and  yet  how  humble  and 
indwpendent  I  The  first  Christians  raised  the  church  by  humi- 
lity ;  their  followers  substituted  pride  and  vain  glory ;  and 
these  will  bring  the  .lezebel  they  have  enthroned  to  an  igno- 
minious end.  Revolution,  under  every  name,  shape  and  cha- 
racter, will  multiply  around  her,  and  pick  her  very  bones.  The 
skeleton  will  be  seen  in  due  time. 

CONVERSION  OF  BUCKHARDT,  thk  TRAVELLER, 
TO  THE  MAHOMETAN  FAITH. 


Wmbn  I  contemplate  the  monstrous  absurdities  believed  bjr 
Christian  sects,  Methodists,  Calvinists,  Ranters,  .lumpers,  dec, 
I  am  not  much  surprised  that  our  priests  should  have  trembled 
for  their  hierarchy,  their  tithes,  Ac,  at  the  more  rational  system 
of  Mahomet,  and  have  had  recourse  to  the  falsities  and  misre- 
presentations, which  I  have  exposed,  to  keep  it  from  being  fairly 
seen  by  their  followers.  My  surinise  is  still  less  excited  when 
I  find  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  talented  and  learned  man 
going  over  to  the  MahomeUut  faith.  The  celebrated  traveller, 
Buckhardt,  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
aflcr  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  maturb  deliberation,  turned 
Mahometan,  and,  ;unid8t  the  circle  of  his  Christian  friends,  died 
o.ie.  It  appears  that  he  was  instructed  in  the  AMahometan  fiiith, 
and  converted  to  it  by  a  learned  etfendi  at  Aleppo,  and  that  he 
there  publicly  professed  it,  and  underwent  a  close  examination 
into  his  faith,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  tenets  near 
Mecca,  when  he  performed  his  pilgrimage  to  that  place,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  ever  after  claimed  the  title  of  Haidji. 
Ilis  conversio.i  seems  to  have  been  sincere,  though  generally, 
I  think,  concealed  from  his  Christian  friends. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  wh« 
now  (.May,  1829)  holds  a  respectable  situation  under  the  Bri 
tish  Government — but  whose  name  I  have  not  authority  to 
give — who  told  me  he  was  present  with  Buckhardt,  a  very  little 
time  before  he  died,  when  he  was  gravely  assured  by  hiiu  that 
he  was  really  a  Mahometan,  and  would  die  one.  His  anony- 
mous biographer,  in  his  posthumous  work,  gives  an  account  of 
his  death,  but  carefully  avoids  sa^'ing  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
his  religion.  He  probably  knew  that  if  the  truth  came  out,  the 
sale  of  his  book  would  be  ruined  by  the  calumnies  of  the 
priests.  But  one  sentence  escapes,  which  is  sufficient  to  con- 
firm what  I  have  said  :  "  He  died  at  a  quarter  before  twelve 
the  same  night  witliout  a  groan.  The  funeral,  at  he  de- 
sired, was  Afahometan,  conducted  with  all  proper  regard  to  the 

respectable  rank  which  he  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives." 

•  •••••• 

lie  seems  to  have  had  no  interest  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of 
Mahometism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  necesstiry  to 
conceal  it  from  bis  Christian  employers,  from  whom  he  received 
his  support.  Among  other  amiable  trails  recorded  of  this 
ArosTATK  Infidel,  as  he  will  be  called,  he  reduced  himself  to 
nlisolute  and  complete  poverty,  by  giving  up  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  (one  thousand  pounds)  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
mother. 

The  confidence  which  the  Slahomctans  have  always  shown 
in  the  justice  of  their  own  cause,  as  close  examination  must 
convince  an^  me,  is  very  remarkable.  I  refer  my  readers  to 
the  cose  i,'  .ted  abo^c  of  the  Mogul  in  India,  to  the  mode  in 
wliich  thdy  have  always  tolerated  the  Christian  religion,  in 
Greece,  and  the  other  countries,  which  they  have  conquered, 
and  lastly,  to  the  fact  taking  place  at  this  time,  that  the  Gmnd 
Seignior  and  the  Pasha  of  Eg.vpt  have  sent  great  numlK'rs  of 
their  young  men  to  be  educated  in  London  and  Paris,  without 
exhibiting  any  fear  of  their  principles  of  ruligiou  being  shaken. 
r-^lUggin't  Life  qf  Mahomet, 
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AGRICULTURAL    LABOUR— DIVISION    OF    PRO- 
PERTY. 

MALTHUS,    GODWIN,    AND    SADLER. 

Agricultural  skill  and  science  have  been  brought  into  acti- 
xity  by  means  of  large  farms.  Small  farmers  have  not  capital  suf- 
ficienttoeffectimprovementsintheartofagriciilture.  "  Where," 
asks  Mr.  Young,  "  is  the  little  farmer  to  be  found  who  will 
cover  his  whole  farm  with  marl  at  the  rate  of  1 00  or  150  tons 
per  acre  ? — who  will  drain  all  his  lands  at  the  expense  of  two 
or  three  pounds  an  acre .' — who  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the 
manure  of  towns,  and  convey  it  thirty  miles  by  land  carriages  ? 
— who  will  float  his  meado^vs  at  the  expense  of  .£5  per  acre  ? — 
who,  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  sheep,  will  give  1000  gui- 
neas for  the  use  of  a  single  ram  for  a  single  season  ? — who  will 
send  across  the  kingdom  to  distant  provinces  for  new  imple- 
ments, and  for  men  to  use  them  ? — who  will  employ  and  pay 
men  for  residing  in  pro\-ince8  where  practices  are  found,  which 
they  want  to  introduce  into  their  farms  ?  At  the  very  mention 
of  such  exertions,  common  in  England,  what  mind  can  be  so 
perversely  formed  as  to  imagine  for  a  single  moment  that  such 
things  are  to  be  effected  by  little  farmers  ?  Deiluct  from  Agri- 
culture all  the  practices  which  have  made  it  flourishing  in 
this  island,  and  you  have  precisely  the  management  of  small 
farms." 

This  is  all  true  enough,  but  it  is  also  true,  and  a  melancholy 
truth  it  is  at  present,  whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be  in  ftiture, 
that  ihis  flourishing  of  Agriculture  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  diminution  of  the  labourers  wages. — ( Davies""  Tables.) 

But  why  should  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  a  workman's  labour 
be  one  half  less  valuable  now,  than  in  the  1 4th  century,  when 
the  soil  is  bringing  forth  food  for  at  least  four  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  ?  The  man's  labour  is  still  necessary,  the  improve- 
ments do  not  altogether  supersede  it,  and  whenever  it  isrequired, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  paid  as  formerly.  There 
must  either  be  more  competition,  more  labourers  in  the  field,  or 
the  masters  must  l)e  defrauding  their  servants,  by  withholding 
the  wages  of  labour. 

There  are  more  labourers  in  the  field,  and  considering  that 
improvements  and  machinery  are  substitutes  for  human  labour, 
there  are  more  than  seem  to  be.  The  machine  that  docs  the 
labour  of  six  men  is  equal  ti»  six  additional  labourers.  The 
wages  are  divided  amongst  men  and  machine,  and  the  machine- 
makers  become  an  additional  portion  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
with  better  wages.  If  the  land,  by  this  additional  labour,  yield 
fourfold  its  former  produce,  it  has  fourfold  its  former  amount  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  distribution  of  food,  by  means  of  large  towns 
and  cities  has  un<)ergone  a  change  which  puts  an  unequally 
large  share  in  the  hands  of  the  townspeople,  citizens,  and  fee-lo- 
sophers. 

Large  cities  are  supported  by  the  agriculturist,  and  the  larger 
the  city,  the  greater  the  burden.  In  a  country  without  cities, 
most  men  are  agriculturists.  When  cities  are  formed,  the  fine 
arts  arise  into  being.  When  thousands  of  painters,  sculptors,  actors, 
fiddlers,  authors,  printers,  Ijooksellers,  carvers  and  gilders,  toy- 
makers,  coachmakers,  and  innumerable  other  trades  arise  into 
lacing,  it  is  cm  addi  i  n  (o  th:  family  of  the  .  armer,  who  has  to 
provide  for  them  all. 

Being  nearest  the  seat  of  power,  where  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  concentrated,  and  from  whicli  it  pours  forth  again  like 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  the  inhabitanis  of  cities  and  towns 
have  the  ftiUest  and  quickest  supply  of  money.  The  circulation 
of  money  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  blood — it  is  qm'ckest 
and  strongest  in  the  large  vessels,  and  nearest  the  heart.  When 
the  body  of  a  child  increases  in  size,  the  extremities  of  the  blood 
vessels  do  not  increase  in  thickness,  they  elongate  and  shoot 
out  their  infinitely  small  branches  to  the  skin,  but  the  heart  and 
large  veins  and  arteries  become  larger  and  stronger.  You  might 
imagine  a  child  to  grow  as  large  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  his 
heart  as  large  as  Gibraltar  rock,  and  his  jugular  vein  as  large  as 
the  Tliames  at  Greenwich,  still  the  extremeties  of  the  veins  at 
the  skin  would  be  invisibly  small,  and  would  require  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  to  examine  them.  Thus  it  is  with  society  at 
present,  whatever  may  be  the  case  hereafter. '  Cities  increase, 
and  wealth  increases,  and  money  or  blood  increases,  but  still  the 
labourer  at  the  circumference  is  as  poor  as  ever,  and  it  would 


require  the  aid  of  a  microscope  to  discover  the  wealth   he  pos- 
sesses. 

The  tendency  of  progress  is  to  push  mere  bodily  labour  out 
of  existence  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  not  diminish  drudgery 
by  so  doing,  for  there  is  as  much  drudgery  in  skill  work  as  in 
muscular  work,  but  machinery  is  supplying  the  place  of  muscle, 
and  calling  into  more  general  action  the  latent  skill  of  human 
nature.  You  may  contrive  to  pay  muscle  a  little  better  than  it 
is  now  paid,  but  still  it  is  doomed  to  be  superseded  and  hunted 
out  of  its  old  animal  employment. 

The  introduction  of  small  forms  would  restore  this  animal 
employment,  and  reduce  tke  size  of  cities  and  towns,  by  em- 
ploying more  muscle,  and  less  skill  and  science  and  art.  This 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  mind  and  of  power,  and  conse- 
quently of  wealth  in  society. 

When  pushed  upon  this  question,  many  of  our  modern  cottage- 
system-?rs  are  apt  to  launch  out  into  praises  of  savage  life  and  old 
rustic  times.  They  paint  imaginary  pictures  of  pastoral,  rural, 
and  spade-digging  felicity,  and  either  believe  them  themselves, 
or  wish  to  impos^e  them  on  the  foith  of  others.  But  such  visions 
are  merely  prose  run  mad.  The  small  property  system  is  the 
curse  of  society,  whether  in  tarmiiig  or  manufacturing.  Small 
mastere,  and  limited  means  of  carrying  out  into  practice  the  dis- 
coveries and  suggestions  of  genius  and  science,  are  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  advancement  and  improvement.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  upon  an  averac;e  that  the  labourers  of  rich 
are  more  bountifully  supplied  than  the  labourers  of  poor  farmers. 
It  is  80  with  the  factories.  Every  working  man  instinctively 
acknowledges  this  truth,  by  giving  the  preierence  to  the  service 
of  a  rich  house,  and  an  extensive  business.  Even  the  very 
horses  will  unite  their  testimony  to  the  men's,  deponing  that  they 
are  better  fed  by  the  large,  tlian  by  the  small  proprietor. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  small  proprietors  ?  not  by  small 
farms  and  small  factories,  and  small  establishments,  and  poor 
masters  certainly.  The  larger  the  farms,  the  larger  the  fac- 
tories, the  larger  the  establishments,  the  richer  the  masters,  the 
better  for  the  workmen.  There  are  too  many  masters.  The 
people  want  economy,  there  is  no  economy  like  one  master. 
But  as  this  is  perhaps  too  Utopian  a  proposal,  we  may  infer  that 
it  is  better  to  reduce  the  number  of  independent  masters  than 
to  increase  them. 

When  we  say  that  the  farms  are  too  small,  wo  make  no  al- 
lusion to  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  estates,  which  are  not 
farms,  but  patrimonies  divided  into  farms.  Were  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  a  farmer,  the  labourers  employed  on  his  land  would  be 
belter  paid  and  better  fed  than  they  now  are.  The  Duke  would 
then  be  responsible  for  their  support — at  present  he  is  not.  The 
farmer  takes  a  farm,  and  employs  the  labourer,  so  that  the 
latter,  by  this  transfer  of  proprietorship,  loses  all  the  benefit  of 
the  large  estate.  Were  the  Duke  an  enthusi:wtic  farmer,  he 
could  employ  skill  and  science  with  considerable  effect ;  but 
the  tenant,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  is  debarred,  by  slender  means, 
from  effecting  the  improvements  which  he  sees  possible.  There 
are  very  few  large  farms  after  all.  The  average,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Beeke,  are  rented  at  1.50/  per  annum — 
scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  a  farm-yard  in  repair,  and  the  watch- 
dog in  bones.  But  it  is  only  on  such  large  farms  as  those  of 
Coke,  and  other  gentlemen  farmers,  that  agriculture  can  be 
icientifically  practised.  In  the  greater  proportion  of  farms,  the 
land  is  robbed  and  enslaved.  We  would  rather  see  the  land 
divided  into  large  estates,  among  such  men  as  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
than  parted  into  small  allotments,  as  proposed  by  many.  There 
IS  no  end  of  partition  with  an  increasing  population. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  invent  any  practicable  system  of  per- 
manent amelioration,  until  the  subject  cf  population  l)e  advauced 
to  a  science.  It  would  be  easy  to  provide  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  empire,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  th^jm  well,  if  it  were  not 
certain  that  this  good  treatment  would  immediately  increase  the 
number  to  be  provided  for.  Could  the  people  be  taught  to  pre- 
serve s,stati:nary  amount  of  number,  by  making  the  births  and 
deaths  to  correspond,  universal  happiness  might  be  the  result — 
and  not  a  hungry  stomach  be  found  in  the  country.  But 
false  religion  and  false  morals  and  false  delicacy  conspire  to 
prevent  this  happy  consummation.  It  is  the  Devil's  own  world, 
and  the  pure  in  heart  are  determined  to   keep  it  so.     In  the 
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genuine  spirit  of  this  purity,  Malthusian  Whigs  have  adopted 
the  penal  check,  preferring  the  discipline  of  force  to  that  of 
instruction.  But  they  must  fail ;  every  system  must  fail  which 
ia  not  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Even  the  Whig 
Malthusian  check,  however,  will  produce  some  good  results  to 
the  next  generation,  but  much  better  results  might  easily  be 
procured  by  more  moral  and  more  voluntary  means. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  country  produce  sufficient  to  support 
its  inhabitants.  It  should  always  have  a  large  surplus  on  hand. 
This  hiis  never  been  the  case  in  our  land,  even  with  a  half-fed 
population.  Food  for  man  might  be  made  as  common  and 
abundant  as  food  for  sparrows  ;  but  even  this  abundance  would 
Ix;  a  dangerous  thing  with  a  rude,  uneducated,  unprincipled 
people.  The -people  must  be  ignorant,  base,  and  unprincipled, 
as  long  as  the  present  system  of  theology  retains  hold  of  their 
minds.  Poverty  goes  hand  In  hand  with  it.  Legislation  will 
never  affect  tlie  extremities  of  society,  as  long  as  the  pulpit  con- 
tinues to  poison  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and,  whilst  poverty 
ravages  at  the  suburlw,  there  will  always  be  the  fear  of  porerty 
within  the  walls.  The  civilized  world  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
settling  down  into  a  state  of  permanent  peace  and  productive 
industry.  The  ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence  are  at 
an  end.  Population  is,  therefore,  increasing  most  rapidly  ;  but 
it  would  increase  with  much  greater  rapidity  were  it  not  for  the 
vast  number  of  individuals  who  arc  deterred  from  marriage  by 
motives  of  prudence.  This  creates  an  enl  well  known  in  so- 
ciety, which  Maltbus  calls  one  of  the  checks  of  vice  and  mia«ry 
onlained  by  God.  Sadler  calls  this  impiety  and  blacphemy, 
and  gives  another  cause  to  it.  Both  acknowledge  the  fiicC  On 
tlif  oilier  liaiiil,  poor  people  marry  and  multiply  exceedingly. 
•All  till-  iiKTiiuso  comes  from  the  poor;  tlicy  rear  their  children 
without  cdiiuilion,  without  tratlc,  without  moral  iiistruction,  or 
example,  ftectiiue  they  liave  not  the  meant  of  educating,  ap- 
prenticing, or  moralizing.  These  are  two  opposite  eviU.  Were 
the  first  evil  removed,  population  would  iacrooae  :  were  the 
MH-ond  evil  removed,  af\er  the  radical  system,  population  would 
incrcitso  ;  and  were  it  removed  after  the  Malthusian  ■jrctem,  the 
unniarricHl  evil  would  increase.  Were  population  to  double 
itMclf,  ;i8  it  is  calculated  it  would  do  in  a  healthy  state  of  society, 
in  tu'cnty-fivc  years,  we  should  have  1.10  niillio:is  in  Britain  in 
7 ■'>  years,  and  in  100  years,  2GU  millions.  But  Sadler  aad  God- 
win say  there  is  a  principle  in  Nature  which  checks  population 
spontanconnly.  Tnic,  there  is  ;  but  that  very  fact  shows  that 
fxcetw  is  an  evil.  Tfiere  is  a  principle  in  Nature  which  will 
mrv  a  »<urtc-it,  but  it  never  acts  till  pain  is  experienced.  There 
iw  a  principle  in  Nature  to  cure  a  sore,  but  it  is  better  to  assist 
Nature  with  a  salve.  Nature  is  our  model ;  we  ought  to  imitate 
hor.  If  we  merely  suffer  her  to  act  for  us,  we  shall  be  aiDartly 
punished ;  but,  if  we  work  with  her,  she  will  reward  us  for  our 
lal>our.  The  subject  of  population,  therefore,  we  say,  ought  not 
to  l)o  loft  to  Nature  any  more  than  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
MalthuH,  though  a  priest,  was  a  l>etter  philosopher  than  cither 
<ucli  mawkish  Christians  as  Sadler,  or  such  lilicral  Utilitarians 
IS  (4oilwin.  Yet  Malthiis  only  taught  celitiacy  as  the  cure, 
which  is  ultimately  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Celiliacy,  &.c  laadi 
()  prostitution.  Sadler,  Godwin,  and  vulgarism  lead  to  an  ez- 
c-ss  which  must  be  cured  ultimately  by  emigration  or  banish- 
ment, and  a  revulsion  of  Nature. 

Such  systems  are  too  natural.  Nature  is  a  devil  to  intelligent 
>dngs,  and  the  greater  the  intelligence  the  more  devilish  she  is. 
There  is  great  wiwlom  in  this,  for  it  becomes  a  stimulus  to  in- 
cllectual  activity.  Were  Nature  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap, 
:he  farmer  would  swill  his  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe.  To  prevent 
:hLv  Nature  not  only  refuses  to  do  either,  but  actually  sows  and 
■van  weeds  of  every  description  to  spur  him  to  action.  Na- 
tural systems  are  bad  systems.  Our  grain,  our  fruit,  our  bread, 
>ur  ale,  are  all  artificial.  Nature  makes  poor  provision  for  n 
iavnge.  Why,  then,  leave  any  thing  to  Nature  ?  Naturs  is 
nil  Dkvil. 

A  radical  cure  in  religion  and  morals,  with  a  little  legislative 
o-opemtion,  would  settle  the  business ;  but  the  one  is  of  no  use 
rithout  the  other.     Merc  legislation  is  a  contemptible  delusion. 


ON  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


Mv  first  papers  (viz.  "  Idealism,'  in  No.  3,  and  "On  Matter," 
No.  4),  related  exclusively  to  the  senses,  and  the  doaimatical 
assertions  made  by  the  materialists  to  explain  their  impressions. 
'I'hey  both  contained  the  same  subject,  though  it  was  treated  in 
two  different  manners.  The  result  of  both  was  the  same, 
namely,  that  the  senses  msrely  manifest  different  kinds  of  re- 
sistances, and  communicate  nothing  of  the  exterior  cause  of  oar 
being  so  resisted. 

Let  03  for  a  while  drop  our  metaphysics,  and  turn  to  our 
gramiuars.*  Nouns  substantive,  we  shall  find,  are  divided  into 
common  and  proper  names.  A  proper  name  is  one  that  is  pe* 
culiar  to  a  single  individual,  as  Stcraies ;  a  common  name,  one 
that  will  serve  to  denominate  several  individuals,  as  matt,  a 
name  that  is  common  to  Socratei  Plato,  Hermes,  the  Trans- 
ccndentalist,  and  all  the  readers  and  writers  of  the  Shspherd. 

If  we  look  further,  we  shall  find  that  these  common  names 
include  nearly  all  the  substantives  of  a  language ;  in  fact,  they 
are  the  only  terms  used  at  all  in  a  moral  essay,  unless,  indeed, 
s.>me  remarkable  person  is  adduced  by  way  of  example.  Turn 
to  the  article  Foi  et  Avenir,  p.  28,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
opens  **  The  heart  of  the  friend  of  mankind,''  &c.  There  are 
three  general  terms— A«ar^ /»>/«/,  and  mankind. 

But  our  senses  afford  nothing  to  correspond  with  these  gene- 
ral terms.  They  show  us  Peter  Smith  or  Harry  Jonc8,+  but  they 
never  exhibit  to  us  "  Man"  in  general.  While  writing  this 
article,  I  have  before  me  three  images  r^reeenting  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  and  Homer,  but  I  only  see  those  partiauiar  images, 
and  never  saw  an  imoffg  in  jftmtrml. 

We  find,  then,  that  tb«  senses  give  us  no  impression  which  is 
adequate  to  the  wide  meaning  of  Uiese  genersl  terms.  Well ! 
hare  they  no  meaning  whatever?  Try.  Snjr  to  the  veriest 
numskull  of  your  acquaintance,  **  Man  is  Mortal,"  and  you  will 
find  he  perfectly  knows  what  yoa  mean,  he  never  dreams  that 
there  is  anything  abstruse  in  the  sentence.  Stop  a  bit !  **  He 
knows  your  meaning.*'  Docs  he  see  your  meaning  with  his 
eyes,  does  he  hear  it,  smell  it,  touch  it,  tasto  it  ?  No  !  He 
uxnsRirrANDS  your  meaning. 

Now  let  us  close  our  Lindley  Murray "k  Grammar,  and  "  wheel 
almut"  to  our  own  metaphysics.  We  find  wc  have  a  faculty  call- 
ed the  undenUutJinffy  which  busies  itself  about  more  timn  the 
mere  impressions  of  the  senses,  it  busies  itself  with  the  mcan- 
inii  attached  to  general  terms ;  and  as  we  cannot  call  that 
which  corresponds  to  such  a  term,  a  sc.iaation,  we  will  agree  to 
call  it  a  **  ooao«|i<tea.'* 

This  word  **  ooooeption"  is  not  one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
language.  The  German  word  *'  Begri  tf "  b  &r  better,  it  signifies 
a  graqiing.  Thus  the  conception  attached  to  the  general  term 
tmin,  may  be  said  to  grasp  or  include  within  itself  Uie  meanings 
attached  to  such  words  as  J'tler  HmUJ*,  &c. 

As  it  is  evident  we  do  not  receive  these  conceptions  from  the 
senses,  let  us  see  how  we  do  get  them.  Wc  take  a  walk  into  the 
fields,  and  we  see  a  nomber  of  creatures,  with  lofty  necks,  long 
heads,  flowing  mooes,  and  several  other  particulars.  We  com- 
pare these  creatures  together,  and  find  tliat  they  have  these  par- 
ticulars in  common,  however  they  may  differ  in  size,  colour,  &c. 
We  therefore  do  not  reflect  on  iJieir  differing,  but  merely  their 
resembling  qualities,  and  call  those  who  posesses  the  latter,  by 
the  name  horse,  the  conception  attached  to  which  includes 
under  it  a  number  of  individual  horses,  differing  in  various 
particulars.  Examining  another  set  of  creatures  in  the  same 
manner,  we  give  them  the  common  name  of  oxen,  and  further 
finding  that  the  horses  and  o.ren,  however  they  may  otherwise 
differ,  agree  at  least  in  having  four  feet,  wo  again  drop  the  dif- 
fering points,  and  call  both  quadrupeds. 

Thiu  we  have  acquired  three  conceptions.  One  of  a  set  of  cre- 
atures with  flowing  manes,  &c,  another  of  creatures  with  horns, 

*  I  h(^  the  more  learned  readers  of  the  Shepherd  will  not 
be  offiended,  at  my  gravely  stating  what  they  may  think  univer- 
sally known,  but  I  assure  them  that  for  many  of  their  fellew 
remlers,  it  is  necessaiy  to  begin  with  as  simple  truths  as  i>oa8ible. 

t  Even  this  is  to  be  understood  with  great  qualifications, 
which  however,  are  too  abstruse  to  state  (.t  present. 
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Ac.  and  a  third  including  these  two,  of  four  footed  animatsi 
which  we  denominate  by  the  respective  names  of  horses,  oxen, 
and  quadrupeds. 

Let  us  reflect  a  little.  Have  we  been  passive  informing  these 
conceptions  ?  Have  we  been  calmly  taking  in  all  the  impres- 
sions the  senses  have  given  ?  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been 
dropping  one  sensation,  directing  our  attention  to  another,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  order  in  which  our  senses  received  them.  In 
short  our  minds  have  been  entirely  active.  Here  the  understand- 
ing, by  which  name  we  here  designate  the  power  of  forming 
conceptions,  is  an  active  faculty. 

The  acts  we  have  performed  are  three— comparison,  abstrac- 
tion, and  reflection. 

By  comparison,  I  mean  the  act  by  which  we.  brought  to  our 
mind  8  view  several  horses  at  once,  for  if  while  looking  at  one, 
we  had  forgotten  the  other,  how  could  we  have  told  whether 
they  resembled  or  differed  ? 

By  abstraction,  I  mean  the  act  by  which  we  removed  or 
"  drew  ofT'  the  differing  qualities.^ 

By  reflection,  that  by  which  we  considered  the  resembling 
qualities,  after  those  that  differed  were  abstracted. 

All  these  acts  were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  concep- 
tion "  Horse,"  and  the  first  of  these  was  comparison. 

By  comparison,  we  brought  the  individual  objects  together, 
we  brought  them  to  one  view,  to  an  unity. 

And  how  can  I  bring  objects  to  an  unity  ?  Simply  by  think- 
ing of  them  at  the  same  time.  In  fiict,  the  expression  "  I 
think,"  implies  "•  I  bring  to  an  unity."  How  could  I  think  of 
a  number  of  individuals  at  once,  without  bringing  them  to  one 
view,  and,  as  it  were,  making  them  to  one  object  ? 

An  illustration  will  render  this  ea.sier  to  be  understood.  A 
single  leaf  is  wie  leaf ;  this  leaf,  with  the  addition  of  several 
others,  besides  a  trunk,  branches,  &c.,  is  one  tree.  A  multitude 
of  trees  is  ong  wood,  and  this  wood,  with  the  addition  of 
houses,  churches,  or  whatever  you  please,  is  07ie  prospect. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  unity  is  not  a  conception 
gathered  by  abstracting  from  various  particulars,  but  that  it  lies 
at  the  basis  of  our  conceptions.  We  cannot  form  a  conception 
without  previously  comparing,  and  that  is  without  bringing  se- 
veral objects  to  an  unity.  Hence  unity  is  an  innate  con- 
ception. 

So  far  for  the  present,  but  I  have  not  near  done  with  the  un- 
derstanding yet.  I  intend  to  make  my  readers  first  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Kant's  knocking  down  stystem,  and  then 
show  how  subsequent  philosophers  have  constructed  out  of  the 
materials  he  has  left.  This  I  shall  do  in  a  manner  hitherto  un- 
attempted.  THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

t  I  use  this  word  in  Kant's  sense,  not  Locke's,  whose  "  ab- 
straction" rather  corresponds  to  our  "  reflection." 
(See  Notices  to  Correspondents. ) 

POOR. 

Thk  present  system  of  Poor-laws  is  by  no  means  an  original  idea 
of  the  Whigs.  Its  chief  peculiarities  are  either  copied  from  or 
identical  with  a  system  proposed  by  many  eminent  individuals 
of  ancient  times.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  three  schemes 
by  the  celebiated  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (chief  justice).  Sir  Josiidi 
Child,  and  Mr.  Gary  :— 

1st.  That  the  care  of  the  poor  ouaht  not  to  be  left  to  each 
parish  ;  but  that  eyery  county  should  be  divided  into  large  dis- 
tricts. 

2nd.  That  in  each  district  proper  buildings  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  poor,  at  the  common  charge  of  the  district. 

3rd.  That  the  poor-rates  of  every  parish,  in  each  district, 
should  be  united  into  one  common  fund. 

4th.  That  in  each  district  there  should  be  established  a  cor- 
poration with  perpetual  succession,  to  whom  the  whole  care  of 
the  poor  should  be  committed. 

5th.  That  each  corporation  should  be  capable  of  taking  lands 
and  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws,  in 
1751,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gives  the  idea 
of  a  Whig  Poor-law  Commission,  in  the  following  style : — • 

"  I  can  think  but  of  one  thing  now  which  I  think  might  be 


added,  that  is,  that  commissions  should  be  yearly  issued,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  to  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  through- 
out the  kingdom,  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  houses  in  the  seve- 
ral districts,  and  to  report  the  state  of  the  poor  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  that  so  any  defect  which  should  be  discovered 
might  soon  be  supplied,  or  any  abuse  meet  with  a  speedy  refor- 
mation. These  persons,  when  in  execution  of  their  office,  should 
be  distinguished  by  some  honourable  ensigns  of  authority,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  their  commission,  should  have  prece- 
dence of  all  persons,  except  the  great  officers  of  state,  for  it  is 
just  that  they  who  humble  themselves  to  this  good  office  should 
be  exalted  in  this  world,  as  they  certainly  will  be  in  the  next." 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  writer  imagined  that  the  groat 
officers  of  state  would  be  exalted  above  all  other  men  in  the 
next  world,  and  that  the  Poor-law  commissioners  should  rank 
next  in  order.  We  question  much  if  this  doctrine  will  accord 
with  the  Radical  theology  of  the  present  age.  The  deepest  story 
in  hell  is  more  likely  to  be  allotted  to  the  commission  by  the 
ultra- Liberals  of  the  19th  century,  who  seem  more  inclined  to 
send  the  poor  than  the  rich  to  Heaven,  as  it  is  rather  too  hard  a 
lot  to  be  starved  to  death  in  this  world,  and  afterwards  damned 
in  the  next. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  must  beg  the  Transcendentalist's  pardon,  for  the  blunders 
we  have  committed  in  his  two  letters ;  the  first,  which  wa^ 
no  instead  of  see,  we  marked  three  different  times  in  the  proof, 
and  the  compositors  sent  it  back,  saying  it  was  no  Ui  the  manu- 
script. We  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  their  judgment  in 
decyphering  manuscript,  and  we  let  it  pass,  it  not  being  conoe- 
nient  at  the  time  to  refer  to  the  copy.  In  the  last  letter  some 
lines  were  misplaced  after  we  had  read  a  proof.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, was  done  in  haste,  to  make  room  for  the  note.  We  soon 
after  discovered  this  mistake,  and  it  teas  corrected  after  a  few 
copies  were  printed  off.  T.  may  have  a  correct  copy  by  send- 
ing foy  it.  "  Substratum  of  all  numbers,"  we  confess  loe 
read  "  Subtraction  of  all  numbers,"  and  it  was  so  altered. 
There  is  sense  in  the  latter  reading,  but  only  an  imperfect 
sense,  and  we  stumbled  over  it.  It  is  easier  to  perceive  a  very 
gross  blunder  than  a  small  one.  But  we  shall  be  more  careful 
in  future.  Indeed  we  were  flurried  last  number,  because  for- 
getting that  we  had  to  see  the  work  go  to  press,  we  had  engaged 
to  be  at  home  at  four,  and  were  obliged  to  break  our  engagement 
to  finish  our  work.  What  with  the  motive  to  stay,  and  the  motive 
to  go,  we  resembled  a  Brazilian  Savage  between  a  Catholic  and 
a  Brotestant  Missionary,  try  ng  to  please  both  he  pleases  nei- 
ther, and  h  $  therefore  two  battles  to  fight  instead  of  one.  We 
were  in  a  similar  predicament.  The  bottom  of  a  saucepan  was 
burnt,  keeping  our  potatoes  warm,  we  had  to  apo'ogize  for  that ; 
and  now  we  are  apologising  for  something  much  worse.  We  shall 
see  all  right  this  week,  and  dine  at  ./ohnson's  on  Alamode  beef, 
and  a  penny  roll,  rather  than  repeat  the  penance  we  are  now 
performing.  There  was  a  blunder  in  our  first  article  too,  in 
some  copies,  second  page,  a  few  lines  from  the  top,  "  more  ridi- 
culous, '  instead  of"  less  ridicu'ous. ' 

Unless  it  be  a  controversy  of  a  very  particular  nature,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  admit  it  into  the  Shepherd,  but "  S."  may  satisfy 
his  apetite  for  Logomachy,  or  any  other  species  of  theologi- 
cal controversy,  by  attending  the  Society  at  72,  Newman- street, 
on  Sunday  evenings.  lie  will  be  quite  as  comfortable  there  as 
at  church,  and  there  are  no  dead  men  s  bones  in  the  vaults  be- 
neath. Neither  do  they  wrestle  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  but 
set  to  work  just  like  a  Quaker's  meeting,  when  the  spirit  is  at  it. 

The  "  Gallery  of  Pantheism'  in  our  next, 

Thote  of  our  readers  whn  are  not  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Shepherd,  or  whose  sets  are  imperfect,  can  be 
provided  with  single  numbert,  or  complete  copies,  through  the 
medium  of  their  respective  agents.  We  printed  a  co?isiderabls 
quantity  for  stock,  and  the  demand  has  never  ceased ;  hut  since 
the  announcement  of  the  second  volume,  an  unusual  stimulus  haa 
been  given  to  the  sale  of  the  first. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

Mat  be  called  Pantheism,  Univerealiam,  or  Catholicism,  or  by  any  other  *^ord  which  expresses  UniTcrsality. 

Pantheinn  implies  that  every  tiling,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  o'  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conaciouii  operation  of  the  Univeraal  Male  (Sj)irit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (flatter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  positively  originate  in  Qod  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progreaaiTe  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  &ct,  and  the  retirement  of  futh  and  worship  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


MORE  DELUSIONS. 

"  And  be  these  juRKUng  fiends  no  more  beliercd 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense- 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  break  it  to  the  hope." — MACBrru. 

Who  are  those  juggling  fiends  ? — Relipion  for  one—Seienee 
for  another — arul  Politic*  for  a  third. 
RariLATiuN  has  proved  very  faithful  both  to  Jews  and  Chris- 
^ans.  It  is  not  yet  falsified,  and  yet  both  parlies  have  been 
deceived.  There  is  always  something  about  it  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  convincing,  that  those  who  have  given  it  a  patient  and 
attentive  consideration,  must  either  be  thoroughly  assured  of  its 
truth,  or  nonplussed  for  a  plausible  objection  to  its  testimony. 
Tbere  in  such  a  keeping  of  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  in 
the  pritphetic  department,  independent  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  mintcies,  that  it  iit  sure  to  staKKcr  th<Me  whom  it  does 
nut  overcome.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  such  a  breaking  to 
the  hope,  that  even  those  who  receive  it  are  confounded,  and 
thoM  who  reject  it,  reject  it  on  this  very  account.  It  equally 
confounds  its  believers,  and  its  unbelievers.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  under  the  grussest  delusion — the  one  ii  obliued  to  rack 
his  brains  for  excuses  and  apoloKies  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
faitlt,  and  tlie  other  resorts  to  the  no  less  clumsy  and  unchari- 
table trick  of  n  universtil  charge  of  imposture,  pious  fraud 
and  hypocrisy  against  all  former  generations.  Nay,  tlie 
Christian  believer,  after  readily  lissenting  to  ttiis  charge  of 
clumaiiMM  and  uncharitableness  against  his  infidel  oppo- 
a«nt,  immediately  enters  into  copartnership  with  him,  as 
■pon  as  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  shifted  from  his  own  sec- 
tarian creed  to  the  investigation  of  a  rival  faith.  The  pious 
Protestant,  who  insists  upon  implicit  faith  in  all  the  niiiiutia: 
of  the  four  KvanKelical  lives  of  Christ,  and  who  brands  with 
unfair  and  prejudiced  animosity  the  man  who  disputes  the  li- 
teral accuracy  of  these  records,  himself  assumes  the  same  petty 
biMtility  of  prejudice — the  same  want  of  candour  in  judgment, 
in  reviewing  the  evidences  of  the  miracles  of  the  Catholic  church, 
or  tlw  divine  commission  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  Nay,  he 
will  even  tell  you  from  his  own  jaundiced  imagination  the  his- 
tory of  Mahomet's  Ayp  critical  art*,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
tlut-ed  him  to  pretetui  to  a  divine  miation  ;  and  then,  having 
found  theite  fanciful  premises,  he  will  finish  his  picture  with  a 
diaboUi.'al  uutliue  of  the  pruphci's  character,  who  could  with  sucli 


imperturbable  impudence,  and  pladdity  of  manner,  employ  the 
name  of  (tod  for  so  selfish  a  purpose  as  his  own  ambition,  and 
defy  even  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  6o<l  by  entering  the  lists 
with  him  as  a  rival  Saviour.  The  fellow  takes  it  for  granted 
all  the  while  that  Mahomet  was  an  impostor.  He  thinks  it  un- 
nwrt— ly  to  prove  it.  He  seea  no  iUiberatity  in  asserting  it. 
The  Ubermia  agree  with  hhn  I  and  surely  that  which  liberals 
and  Christians  unanimously  acknowledge,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered M  a  breach  of  liberality  !  But  we  are  at  war  with  both 
Christians  and  LiherAls  (self  styled  liberalft),  and  despise  their 
clumsy  and  illiberal  mo<les  of  judving  of  their  fellow-men. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  lives  of  Mahomet  and  the  Catholic 
saints  not  to  be  overcome,  either  by  Protestants  or  Infidels- 
difficulties  which  depend  upon  historical  facts,  as  clearly  authen- 
ticated as  any  event  in  history.  Neither  imagination,  nor  im- 
posture, nor  chemical  action,  nor  a  fortunate  combination  of  cir~ 
cumstancen,  will  account  for  the  events  recorded,  lliey  must 
either  be  acknowledged  as  truths,  or  historical  evidence  mast, 
in  all  shapes  and  charai-ters,  be  for  ever  rejected.  But  so  illi- 
beral are  the  modes  of  argument  adopted,  that  the  ycry  men  who 
are  moat  vehement  in  denying  the  truths  of  nuthenticnted 
miracles,  will  even  quote  the  poets  of  Greece  as  historians,  and 
the  historians  of  Oreeoe  ••  geographers,  although  the  former  are 
notorious  for  invention,  and  the  latter  for  ignnmnce  ! 

We  merely  allude  to  the  great  hintorical  miracles  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church — those  which  st^Nxl  the  test  of  thonmnds  of  expe- 
riments confirmed  the  faith  of  thousands  of  )>ilRrims,  and  re- 
mored  the  doubts  and  the  fearsof  multitudes  of  sceptics. 

We  shall  treat  of  this  subject  very  soon.  In  the  mean  while 
we  remark,  that  no  particular  party  has  been  more  or  less  de- 
ceived by  religion  than  another — that  the  .few  is  as  much  de- 
ceived as  the  (.'hristian,  and  the  (christian  as  the  .lew — that 
both  are  equally  deluded  as  the  Mahometan,  and  the  infidel  is 
as  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  labyrinth  as  cither.  They  have 
all  the  sanve  clue  of  ** imposture"  to  lead  them  out  of  their 
difficulties— that  clue  is  a  ^Ise  clue,  which  will  only  entangle 
them  the  more  in  the  mases  of  delusion  ;  and  fortunate  it  is  for 
the  moral  dignity  of  the  human  race  that  it  is  thiL<  wisely  ordain- 
ed of  God.  It  is  a  most  base  and  dialwlical  principle  to  weather 
the  storm  of  conflicting  thought — a  principle  whose  whole  aim 
and  purjKJse  is  to  demonstrate  the  treachery,  the  villainy,  the 
hypocrisy,  the  falsehoofl,  and  peijury  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
not  only  thus  to  denounce  the  raoe  as  a  whole,  but  even  to  im- 
pugn tlie  cburacten  ot  the  very  best  and  wisest  of  men,  wh» 
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have  impressed  the  seal  of  their  minds  and  morals  upon  succeed- 
ing generations,  and  become  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  fathers 
even  of  their  very  revilers  and  blasphemers — a  principle  which, 
if  it  succeed  in  destroying  the  character  of  ages  past,  at  the 
same  time  reduces  the  credibility  and  integrity  of  the  present 
race  of  men  to  so  low  a  pitch  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
any  good  to  result  from  their  philosophy  or  their  morals. 
Fortunate,  we  say,  it  is  for  humanity  that  such  a  charge  can 
never  be  substantiated.  The  animosity  of  the  contending  par- 
ties will  destroy  and  refute  it,  and  ha\ing  tried  in  vain  the 
demon-weapons  of  swords  and  baitle-axes,  charges  of  impos- 
ture and  scowls  of  contemptuous  and  accusing  hate,  they  will 
find  their  last  and  only  resource  in  the  simple  and  only  intelli- 
gible confession,  that  there  is  one  great  Omniscient  Power 
who  superintends  the  elements  of  matter  and  thought — that 
He  is  the  worker  of  all  the  mischief  wliich  half  mad 
philosophers  ascribe  to  Imagination  or  Imposture,  and  that  that 
very  mischief  is  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  his  Providence.  In  the 
whole  list  of  arguments  ever  employed  by  controversialists,  or 
devised  by  logicians,  there  are  not  two  of  more  unmeaning,  un- 
generous, and  inconclusive  a  nature  than  those  two  of  "  Ima- 
gination" and  "  Imposture,"  They  are  pitiful  resources  of 
the  religious  world  on  the  one  hand  to  get  rid  of  the  ascription 
of  the  authorship  of  Evil  to  God,  and  of  the  athestical  world  on 
the  other,  to  account  for  a  class  of  phenomensi,  which  puzzles  its 
chemical  philosophy.  Ignorance  and  Prejudice  can  easily  get 
over  a  difficulty  that  stands  in  their  way,  but  Knowledge  and 
Candour  are  more  discriminating  and  more  just  in  their  judg- 
ment. 

And  what  can  science  do  to  settle  such  disputes  ?  Let  it  settle 
its  own  affairs  first.  Let  itpoint  out  the  cause  of  any  natural  phe- 
nomenon. It  may  tell  us  that  fire  melts  iron,  but  it  says  nothing 
of  the  moving  cau8L>.  It  may  tell  us  that  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
makes  the  fire  bum,  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  mover. 
It  may  go  a  little  farther,  and  say  it  is  the  hydrogen 
of  the  coals  which  burns,  and  the  oxygen  keeps  up  the  flame, 
but  not  a  word  of  the  moving  cause  have  we  yet  heard.  Upon 
this  point,  a  savage  is  as  wise  as  a  philosopher ;  much  wiser  than 
some  philosophers,  who,  like  certain  well  known  enthusiasts 
in  the  mechanical  world,  are  exerting  all  the  ardour  of  their  ge- 
nius to  discover  the  cause  of  a  perpetual  motion  in  nature  with- 
out a  mo>ing  will. 

There  are  mysteries  in  science  which  are  equally  puzzling 
with  those  in  religion,  and  almost  identical  in  their  nature. 
Men,  however,  do  not  fight  about  them  as  they  do  for  religious 
creeds.  Science  is  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  That  is  one  good 
feature  in  its  character,  which  it  owes  most  probably  to  its  dis- 
connexion with  the  state.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  of  a  peace- 
ful nature.  Its  votaries  are  as  keen  as  theologians,  and  as  re- 
vengeful as  sectarians,  but  they  cannot  arouse  the  people  in 
their  interest.  It  is  a  kind  of  aristocratical  species  of  knowledge. 
Lts  combats  are  therefore  conducted  in  private  with  closed  doors. 
But  the  Trinity  itself  is  not  more  mysterious  than  some  of  the 
riddles  of  science.  The  common  question  for  instance  of  the 
two  electric  fluids  has  several  sectarian  views,  which  are  all 
equally  unfiithomable.  Some  say  there  are  two  fluids,  others 
say  there  is  only  one,  others  say  there  is  no  electric  fluid  at  all, 
but  that  electric  phenomena  are  occasioned  solely  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  two  elementary  gases  of  the  atmosphere — oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  The  last  is  the  most  modern  idea,  and  professes 
to  be  the  most  enlightened,  but  who  can  comprehend  it  ?  And 
suppose  it  were  intelligible,  it  can  only  be  so  by  supposing  some 
third  power  to  set  the  two  gases  in  motion.  But  when  you 
have  imagined  all  the  three,  you  find  yourself  as  much  bewil- 
dered as  if  J  ou  had  been  wading  the  depths  of  transubtantiation. 

What  are  called  proximate  causes  may  be  discovered  by 
means  of  scientific  investigation.  Thus  the  proximate  cause  of 
day  light  is  the  sun,  the  proximate  cause  of  candle  light,  is  the 
candle.  But  these  causes  are  themselves  effects,  tfce  cause  of 
which  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  science.  Science,  therefore,  never 
can  satisfy  the  enquiring  mind — the  higher  he  goes,  the  nearer 
he  approaches  the  religious  principle,  and  unless  he  dips  his  head 
into  this  empyreal  cap,  his  science  is  nothing  more  than  a  body 
without  a  head,  a  collection  of  imperfect  causes  without  a  bond 
of  union,    The  head  of  science  is  religion.    The  investigation 


of  causes  necessarily  leads  the  ingenuous  mind  te  ilte  universal 
cause,  and  that  cause  is  the  basis  of  all  the  philosophy  of  the- 
ology. No  unprejudiced  mind  can  be  content  without  this 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  its  conjectural  systems,  and  to 
which  to  trace  its  succession  of  proximate  causes.  But  the 
abuses  of  a  false  religious  faith,  have  so  corrupted  all  the  chan- 
nels of  theological  science,  that  men  in  disgust  have  attempted 
to  supersede  religion  with  science,  and  point  to  proximate  causes 
alone  as  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  their  philosophy. 
But  it  is  merely  an  attempt,  an  attempt  too  which  has  originated 
in  passion,  not  in  the  cool  discrimination  of  judgment — in  passion 
roused  by  the  intolerance  of  faiths,  which  not  content  mth  pu- 
nishing their  opponents  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  this  worlds 
castigation,  extend  their  vengeance  to  a  world  of  spirits,  and  to 
ages  of  endless  duration.  This  passion  will  cool  as  the  evil 
which  aroused  it  diminishes,  and  the  Universal  Cause  will  be 
acknowledged  even  by  materialism  itself  to  be  the  only  allow- 
able basis  and  apex  of  philosophy. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  these  mechanical  times,  that  prac- 
tical science  is  the  only  useful  and  legitimate  subject  of  instruc- 
tion and  investigation.  If  we  understand  this  aright,  it  means 
that  science  is  only  to  be  cultivated  when  it  leads,  or  promises 
to  lead,  to  some  good  practical  result.  It  has  a  thousand  mean- 
ings in  a  thousand  minds.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  some,  however,  is,  that  any  thing  which  has  a  ten- 
dency direct  or  indirect  to  lead  to  the  belief  or  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  superintending  Providence,  ought  to  be  discarded 
from  the  schools  of  education  and  philosophy.  Now  so  directly 
the  reverse  of  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  counsel  of  wisdom,  that 
we  consider  that  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  all  instruction  ought 
to  be  the  delineation  of  the  divine  character  as  exemplified  in 
his  works,  and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow  creatures 
as  members  of  one  common  family,  whose  parent  and  whose 
bond  of  union  is  God.  The  relationship  between  God  and  man 
is  less  required  to  be  taught.  The  mind  that  perceives  its  own 
existence  in  God  needs  not  to  be  told  of  any  relationship.  We 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  being,  for  thought,  for 
will,  for  affection,  passion,  love,  and  hatred.  We  owe  no  duty 
to  him,  for  "  our  goodness  cannot  reach  unto  him,"  and  our 
wickedness  cannot  affect  his  feelings,  or  change  the  purposes  of 
his  will.  We  cannot  serve  him.  It  is  he  who  serves  us.  "  He 
that  is  greatest  amongst  you,' '  said  Christ, "  is  the  servant  of  alL'' 
God  is  our  servant ;  a  moment's  intermission  of  his  labour  and 
care  would  extinguish  us  for  ever ;  a  mere  act  of  his  will  is  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  our  existence.  Oui  chief 
duties  are  social  duties.  To  the  study  and  performance  of  those 
duties  all  the  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  of  man  ought  to  be  di- 
rected. The  idea  of  a  God  is  merely  useful  as  a  model  of  uni- 
versal union,  toleration,  and  impartiality — a  starting  point  from 
wliich  knowledge  sets  out — a  goal  to  which  it  tends — an  anchor 
on  which  hope  reposes.  God  to  man  is  an  idea  only,  for  it  is 
only  by  the  mind  that  we  can  perceive  Him.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  idea  of  a  nonreality,  but  of  a  reality  too  vast  to 
be  perceived  or  comprehended,  except  by  a  mental  conception. 
It  is  like  the  idea  of  truth,  intelligible  to  all,  but  yet  repre- 
sented in  shape  and  form  by  none. 

This  idea  is  more  practical  than  any  other  idea  in  its  ten- 
dency. If  you  delineate  the  character  of  an  impartial 
God,  you  will  teach  impaitiality  to  your  pupils.  If  you  de- 
lineate the  character  of  God  as  partial  and  addicted  to  favourit- 
ism, what  can  you  expect  but  a  nation  of  bigots  ?  This  latter 
teaching  is  the  teaching  of  the  church.  A  universal  God  has 
never  yet  been  recommended  to  the  faith  of  the  people.  We 
have  only  the  picture  of  the  God  of  a  sect — of  an  election — of 
a  nation — a  God,  too,  who  is  infinitely  horrible  as  amoraljudge. 
The  practical  tendency  of  such  a  theology  is  evident.  God  is  a 
model  for  imitation.  A  godli/  man  is  one  who  is  esteemed  likest 
ufito  God,  one  who  has  more  of  God's  image  than  ordinary  people 
possess.  Were  the  God  of  faith  such  as  he  ought  to  be,  such  a 
man  would  really  be  a  good  man,  just,  liberal,  benevolent,  and 
impartial.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  godliness 
has  become  a  cant  term  of  reproach,  and  the  more  its  professors 
resemble  their  God,  the  more  unsocial,  the  more  hideous  they 
Beem. 

This  has  suggested  to  our  modem  materialists,  the  idea  of  get- 
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ting  rid  of  God  altogether,  and  supplying  the  place  of  religious 
with  political  instruction.  Politics  are  now  in  full  cry  with  the 
Utilitarians.  All  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  included  in  the 
superlative  science  of  political  economy.  This  is  a  very  natural 
transition.  At  the  first  reformation,  the  religious  principle  was 
paramount  in  importance.  It  was  corrected  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  age.  The  political  principle  stood  as  it  was,  and 
had  ever  been.  The  latter  now  stands  exposed  in  the  nudity 
of  ignominious  shame,  and  demands  correction.  Having  the 
precedence  at  present,  it  happens  as  it  always  did,  and  always 
must,  that  those  who  catch  the  spirit  of  the  movement  without 
embracing  its  ulterior  consequences  and  universal  relationships, 
naturally  enough  exemplify  in  their  habits  of  thought  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  political  department  of  progress,  namely, 
materialism.  They  are  the  puritans  of  a  political  age,  and 
just  38  the  fifth  monarchy  men  expected  to  establish  Christ's 
Kingdom  without  laws,  these  modem  fifth  monarchists  pretend  to 
establish  a  heaven  upon  earth  by  the  reform  or  abolition  of  laws. 
We  wish  them  joy  in  their  "  wild  goose's  errand."  They  think 
they  have  got  out  of  the  regions  of  mystery,  because  they  have 
got  amongst  tangibles  and  visibles.  They  are  much  mistaken  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  tablet  of  coHtroversy  more  myste- 
rious and  indeterminable  than  a  political  question  or  aigument. 
It  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  hell,  and  as  high  as  the  heavens.  It 
matters  not  what  is  the  subject.  Not  only  can  much  be  said 
on  both  sides,  but  truth  is  literally  "all  alive"  on  both 
sides ;  and,  an  intelligent,  unpledged,  and  unpartied  mind, 
having  heard  a  leading  political  question  discussed  by  two  men 
of  equal  talent,  would  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  be  found 
in  the  same  predicament  as  at  first,  allowances  being  made  for 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  Itut  speaker.  It  is  not  the  know- 
ledge nor  talent,  nor  truth,  nor  virtue,  of  the  movement  party 
that  determines  us  in  its  favour  -,  it  is  the  simple  feet  that  man 
is  a  progressive  being,  and  that  old  systems  are  not  fitted  for 
new  minds.  Therefore  we  ny  to  the  people,  more  on,  but  in 
moving,  you  are  sure  to  be  deceived  and  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  political  mystery. 

Here  is  a  nut  for  you  to  crack — If  any  man  can  crack  it  for  us, 
we  shall  accept  the  kernel  with  gratitude. 

"  /I*  long  at  there  are  inde]>€ndent  nationt,  governed  by 
different  law*,  there  never  can  be  political  quiet,  nor  an  ade- 
quate reward  for  labour  in  any  one  country* 

Nations  are  like  religious  sects,  they  will  di-stroy  each  other, 
even  when  they  are  at  peace.  Tarifk,  Manifestoea,  Ukaaec, 
Protocols  and  Treaties,  arc  merely  fleets  and  annies  in  disguise. 

WHY  ARE  WOMEN  MORE  NUMEROUS  THAN 
MEN? 

There  must  be  some  mihstantial  reason  for  the  surplua  of  fe- 
male poi)ulHtion.  Some  philosophers  would  content  ihcmaelTea  • 
with  ''  combination  of  circumstancoa"  for  a  l«aaol^  and  think 
no  more  about  the  matter.  Some  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  it  is  merely  a  circumstance.  Mr. 
Sadlir,  in  his  ingenious  but  somewhat  confused  reply  to  Mal- 
thus  on  PopuLition,  treats  the  subject  in  a  more  philosophical 
manner,  aiid  he  begins  the  inquiry*  as  all  such  inquiries  ought 
to  be  begun,  by  talking  it  fur  granted  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
it,  11  goo<l  and  wise  reason  for  it,  or  it  would  not  so  be.  If  he 
h«l  acted  up  to  this  profession  of  principle  on  other  points  of 
doctrine,  his  work  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is  ; 
but  sectarians  arc  sure  to  overlook  the  idcji  of  divine  wisdom 
and  denign  whenever  their  own  dogmas  would  be  end.ingcred 
by  the  confsasion.  Why  should  not  the  Malthusiun  population 
check  of  vice  and  misery  form  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  as  well 
as  the  surplusage  of  women  over  men?  Mr.  Sadler,  however, 
considers  it  bhwphemy  to  represent  the  Deity  as  being  so  cruel 
ns  to  put  n  check  upon  population  by  vice  and  misery,  but  it  is 
not  blRsphcmy  to  represent  him  as  keeping  a  large  fire  for  burn- 
ing naughty  boys  and  girls !  One,  however,  may  learn  a  groat 
deal  of  rich  truth  from  Mr.  Sadler,  and  his  answer  to  the  aboTO 
question  is,  iit  our  opinion,  valuable. 

There  are  more  women  than  men  married.  Many  men  marry 
more  tluin  once,  and  when  they  do  take  a  second  wife,  they ' 
more  frequently  take  a  maid  than  a  widow.     More  widowers 
than  widows  marry  a  second  time.     Therefore,  more  women 


than  men  undergo  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  There  are  more 
widows  than  widowers  alive  in  all  countries.  Our  popu- 
lation reports  have  not  thrown  any  light  upon  this  subject  as 
regards  our  own  country,  but  the  following  is  an  official  view  of 
the  question  in  the  population  of  Prussia.  Out  of  1 4,654  mar- 
riages there  are  of 

Bachelors  and  maids 10,551 

Bachelors  and  widows 1032 

Widowers  and  maids 2333 

Widowers  and  widows 738 


14,654 
From  which  it  appears  that  there  are  12,884  first  female 
marriages,  and  only  11,583  first  male  marriages,  giving  a  majo- 
rity of  1 ,301  in  favour  of  the  women,  showing  that  the  ladies 
have  a  larger  share  of  matrimonial  compost  than  their  more 
independent  rivals  and  enemies  in  pantaloons.  The  surplus  of 
women,  therefore,  is  merely  a  supply  proportioned  to  the 
demand. 

But  it  is  very  strange  that  although  there  are  always  more 
women  than  men  in  a  country,  there  are  more  males  bom.  We 
have  seen  no  plausible  reason  for  this  fact.  Males  are  more 
difficult  to 'rear.  They  are  shorter  lived.  Much  as  women 
Bufl'Ser  in  lift,  there  is  more  waste  of  strength  from  birth  to  death 
in  the  male,  than  in  the  female.  Science  may  possibly  teach 
us  the  uiuse  of  this,  but  we  want  to  go  beyond  the  cause,  we 
want  to  know  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  Is  it  a  prospec- 
tive reservation  in  nature  for  a  state  of  society,  when  msJes  shall 
be  reared  as  successfully  as  females,  and  the  value  of  the  latter 
be  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity,  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  woman  for  the  sufTering  she  has  experienced  in  the  old 
world  ?  The  curae  of  Eden  has  been  inflicted  upon  woman. 
Surely  the  promise  of  its  removal  will  also  be  fVilfilled. 

ON  PROPOSITIONS. 

To  say  that  my  papers  altogether  formed  a  regular  system 
would  he  too  much  to  say  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  wert 
mere  isolated  essays,  would  be  too  little.  I  always  presume 
that  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  all  my  articles,  (the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  No.  3)  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  repeat  in  every  succeeding  paper  all  the  definitions  &c.,  which 
are  reqniate  to  the  understanding  of  every  one  of  them  ;  and, 
this  more  especially,  as  I  limit  myself  to  two  columns,  partly 
because  that  is  quite  enough  for  many  of  my  readers  to  digeat, 
partly  because  I  think  my  essays  too  \mcntertaining  to  occupy 
n  larger  space  in  the  Shepherd,  and  partly  because  my  own 
multifarious  occupations  prevent  me  from  devoting  a  very  long 
time  to  their  eompodtion. 

My  present  dissertation  will  be  a  purely  logical  one,  as  I  flnd, 
that  if  my  renders  are  unacquainted  with  logical  technicalities, 
I,  who  am  rather  scholastic,  shall  not  be  able  to  render  myself 
intelligible.  I  am  candid  enough  to  own,  that  this  paper  will 
contain  little  more  than  is  to  Ije  found  in  the  works  of  Alldrich, 
Bishop  Whatcley  ond  others  ;  but  as  the  Shepherd  is  published 
for  the  world,  for  those  that  know  nothing,  as  well  as  those 
that  know  something,  I  feel  I  should  not  act  justifiably,  if  I  did 
not  consult  the  interests  of  the  latter  class  of   the  community. 

Wo  saw  in  our  hist,  that  some  terms  had  a  wider  signification 
than  others,  and  even  includc<l  the  others  in  their  sphere.  Thus 
"  man"  included  **  Socrates,  Plato,"  and  so  on.  Let  us  now 
sec  how  we  express  the  relation  between  the  particular  and  the 
general  term,  between  **  Socrates"  and  "  Man."  In  what  re- 
ktion  does  ^  Socrates"  stand  to  **  Man  ?" 

The  following  :  "Socrates  is  a  man."  The  relation  between 
them  is  expressed  by  the  addition  to  the  two  terms  of  the  word 
"  u,'*  and  the  whole  sentence  is  called  a  proposition,*  though 
as  we  shall  soon  find  there  arc  other  propositions,  of  quite  a 
different  sort. 

We  will  consider  this  sentence,  and  find  what  it  consists  oC 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  term  "  Socrates,"  and  what  does  So- 


•  In  a  note  to  my  essay  *'  on  Matter"  p.  30,  I  gave  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  proposition,  but  too  shortly  to  render  myself  in- 
telligible to  all. 
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crates  stand  there  for  ?  Why  that  something  may  be  said  of  him. 
That  it  may  be  said  of  Socrates  that  he  is  a  man.  There  is  one 
term  then  of  which  something  is  said ;  and  the  third  term 
"  Man,"  expresses  the  something  which  is  said  of  him.  It  merely 
stands  there  to  say  something  about  Socrates.  Let  us  now  take 
another  proposition.  "  Socrates  is  not  ahorse."  The  first  terra 
here  is  the  same  as  before,  and  the  third  term  stands  here  to 
say  something  of  Socrates,  viz — that  he  (Socrates)  is  not  in- 
cluded in  its  own  sphere.  These  propositions  then  express  a 
contrary  relation,  the  one  saying  that  Socrates  is  included  under 
a  certain  conception,  the  other  that  he  is  not  included  under 
another  conception.  And  what  gives  the  distinguishing  mark 
between  these  two  relations  ?  Manifestly  the  use  of  the  word 
**  is,"  in  the  first  Ciise,  and  of  the  words  "  is  not"  in  the  second. 
The  term  of  which  something  is  said  (for  example  Socrates) 
is  called  the  Subject. 

The  term  which  is  said  of  that  subject,  (for  example,  man, 
horse)  is  called  the  Predicate. 

And  the  term  which  expresses  the  relation  between  them, 
("  is,"  "  is  not")  is  called  the  Copula. 

Now  if  my  readers  are  sharp,  they  will  have  found  a  differ- 
ence between  the  parentheses  inserted  in  the  above  definitions. 
I  have  used  the  words  "  for  example"  before  the  words  "  So- 
crates, Man,  Horse,"  but  before  the  words  "  is,  is  not, '  the  words 
"  for  example"  are  omitted.  Was  that  an  oversight  of  mine  .' 
No! 

Theie  are  thousands  of  subjects  in  the  world,  and  thousands 
of  predicates.  Instead  of  saying  "  Socrates  is  a  man,"  I  might 
have  said  "  Eclipse  is  a  race-horse,"  "  Grimalkin  is  a  tom-cat." 
In  short  there  is  no  end  to  the  terms  I  might  have  used,  and  all 
would  have  equally  answered  my  purpose.  "  Socrates,"  there- 
fore, is  only  an  example  of  a  subject,  "  man''  of  a  predicate. 

But  is  there  an  infinite  number  of  Copulas  ?  Are  there  even 
twenty  ways  of  expressing  the  relation  between  subject  and  pre- 
dicate ?  No  !  Take  any  number  of  terms  you  please,  and  you 
will  find  the  onlj'  relations  between  any  two  of  them,  are,  that 
one  is  or  is  not  the  other.  Thus  a  rose  is  red,  is  not  blue,  is  a 
flower,  is  not  a  bird,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of  Jolmson's 
Dictionary.  Hence  the  words  "  is,"  "  is  not,"  are  not  examples 
of  the  Copula,  but  the  only  Copulas. 

Some  propositions  indeed  seem  to  militate  against  this  asser- 
tion, as  "  Alexander  was  King  of  Macedon,"  but  "  was'''  is  but 
an  inflexion  of  the  word  "  is,"  and  when  I  say  "  is"  "  is  not''  are 
the  only  Copulas  I  include  under  these  words  all  their  inflexions, 
such  as  "  are, '  "am, '  "  was,  *  "  were/'  &c.,  &c 

Even  such  propositions  as  "  Socrates  talks"  have  three  terms, 
though  they  consist  of  no  more  than  two  words. "  Talks, '  is  but 
a  grammatical  form  of  "  is  talking,"  so  that  we  still  have  our 
three  terms,  though  in  a  concealed  form.  "  Socrates"  the  subject 
**  is"  the  copula, "  talking"  the  predicate." 

And  here  I  must  remark  that  every  opinion,  true  or  false, 
must  be  uttered  in  the  torm  of  a  proposition — nay,  that  were  it 
not  for  propositions,  truth  or  falsehood  could  never  be  uttered. 
If  I  merely  ejaculate  the  single  terms  "  Mermaid,'  "  Centaur," 
I  utter  no  truth  or  falsehood.  But  if  I  say  "  a  Mermaid  is  an 
actually  existing  animal,"  then  I  run  the  risk  of  being  called  a 
liar. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  a  proposition  may  be  comprised  in 
two  words,  and  yet  have  three  terms.  The  contrary  often  hap- 
pens, viz.,  that  two  or  three  words  may  constitute  but  one  term. 
Thus  in  the  proposition, "  lighted  coals  are  hot"  "  lighted  coals" 
are  the  subject,  not  "  coals"  simply,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  "  coals  are  hot,"  without  limiting  our  use 
of  the  word  '•  coals"  to  such  as  are  lighted.  Let  the  logical  stu- 
dent remember  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  grammatical 
fyrms,  that  "  a  subject  is  that  of  which  the  predicate  is  spoken," 
«nd  that  whether  it  be  expressed  in  one  or  fifty  words  is  no 
a£airof  his. 

The  example  we  have  principally  dwelt  on,  viz.,  "  So- 
crates is  a  Man,"  expresses  the  relation  between  an  in- 
dividual and  a  species.  A  species  is  that  which  may  be 
predicated  of  several  individuals,  thus — "  man"  may  be  predi- 
cated of  several  individuals,  as  "  Socrates,  Plato,  &c. '  Some 
terms  *te  so  general  that  they  may  be  predicated  even  of  se- 
veral q>ecies :    thus  "  animal"  may  be  predicated  of  "  man, 


horse,"  &c.  &c.  A  term  of  this  more  extensive  kind  is  called 
a  Genus  ;  and  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  adjectives^ 
such  as  "  red,"  "  white,"  &c.,  may  be  predicated  in  the  same 
manner  as  genera  and  species  ;  indeed,  the  expression  "  a  rose 
is  red,"  means  "  a  rose  is  a  red  thing,"  in  other  words,  that  the 
rose  is  included  in  the  class  of  red  things. 

Well,  then,  the  subject  need  not  be  an  individual,  but  may 
be  even  a  whole  species,  thus — "Man  is  an  animal"  where 
the  species  "  Man" — not  an  individual  man — is  spoken  of. 
Again  a  general  term  may  be  applicable  to  some  members  of  a 
species,  but  not  to  all.  Thus  it  would  be  false  to  say  "^U 
men  are  black  !''  but  perfectly  consistent  with  human  facts  to 
say,  "  Some  men  are  black  ;'  while,  on  the  contrary,  '*  all  men 
are  animals"  is  true  enough. 

We  may  thus  divide  propositions  into  three  kinds : — 

1.  Those,  the  subject  of  which  is  but  one  individual,  as  "  So- 
crates is  a  Man."     These  are  called  singular. 

2.  Those,  the  subject  of  which  includes  every  member  of  a 
species,  as  "  All  men  are  animals."  These  are  called  universal. 

3.  Those,  the  subject  of  which  includes  merely  some  mem- 
bers of  a  species,  as  "  Some  men  are  black  ;"  these  are  called 
particular. 

The  above  division  is  called  a  division  according  to  quan- 
tity ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  divison  is  perfect.  What 
number  do  we  know  of  that  is  not  "  one'  or  "  many  '  (i.  e., 
some,  but  not  all)  or  "  all  ?"  Certainly  none.  Therefore,  all 
propositions  must  be  singular,  universal,  or  particular. 

Another  division  of  propositions  arises,  when  we  class  them 
into  those  that  have  the  sign  "  •*,"  and  those  that  have  the 
sign  "  is  not,'  the  former  of  which  are  called  affirmative,  the 
latter  negative,  and  this  is  termed  a  division  according  to. 
quality. 

We  have  as  yet  touched  on  no  propositions  but  those  that 
express  a  relation  between  subject  and  predicate.  But  there 
are  other  relations,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  if  you 
wish  to  warn  a  boy,  that  a  broken  window  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  throwing  a  stone,  the  relation  expressed  will  not 
be  that  between  subject  and  predicate  ;  you  don't  tell  him  that 
"  a  thrown  stone  is  a  broken  window,"  you  merely  say  that  one 
is  consequent  on  the  other.  The  form  of  expression  you 
would  use  is  this:  If  yo-i  throw  the  stone,  you  will  break  the 
window.  A  proposition  of  this  form  is  called  a  ht/pnthetical 
proposition,  and  the  first  part  of  it,  viz.,  "  if  you  throw  the 
stone,  '  is  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  other  part  the  conse- 
quent. 

There  is  a  third  relation,  namely,  that  between  several  propo- 
sitions, which  are  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  that  one  of  them 
must  be  true  ;  and  that  on  the  truth  of  this  one  depends  the 
falsehood  of  all  the  rest,  though  which  is  the  true  one  is  not  spe- 
cified. An  example  of  these  propositions  is  this :  "  Thomas  J  ones 
is  either  tall  or  short,  or  between  both.  '  I  have  not  said  which 
of  the  several  propositions  (T.  J.  is  tall,  T.  J.  is  short,  T.  J.  is 
between  both)  is  true,  but  I  have  said  that  one  is  true  and  one 
alone.     A  proposition  like  this  is  called  disjunctive. 

This  third  division  is  one  according  to  relation,  and,  consiikr- 
ed  in  this  light,  propositions  are  either  categorical  (i.e,  express- 
ing a  relation  between  subject  and  predicate),  hypothetical  or 
disjunctive. 

I  fear  this  paper  would  not  have  pleased  poor  Robert  Sey- 
mours  Dustman,  who  wanted  "  something  short,  and  not  worry 
dry,"  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  understand  Kant's  system, 
without  knowing  the  matters  contained  herein,  ar.d  as  I  intend 
speedily  to  introduce  my  readers  to  that  philosopher's  categories, 
I  hope  they  will  not  grumble  very  much. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Bishop  Whateley,  and  cannot 
close  this  article  without  expressing  my  very  great  respect  for 
that  prelate  ;  not  that  his  "  logic"  is  a  first  rate  work,  there  are 
many  continental  systems,  far,  far,  superior.  But  I  do  say  that 
at  a  time,  when  the  clergy,  instead  of  being  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, were  turning  Evangelical,  sneering  at "  human  intellect," 
"  Arms  of  flesh,"  in  short  were  using  the  most  blackguard  arts  to 
secure  the  favor  of  an  unthinking  populace,  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Whateley  in  standing  forward  as  a  defender  of  the  admirable 
and  unpopular  system  ot  Aristotle  will  stamp  his  name  with  a 
lasting  honour. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

The  "Christian  Citizen." — A  sermon  preached  in  aid  of  the 
London  City  Mission,  at  the  Poultry  Chapel,  December 
6,  1 836,  By  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  author  of  "  Mam- 
mon," the  "  Great  Teacher,"  &c— 12mo.  p.  lU.  Ward 
and  Co. 

In  our  first  Number  we  took  occasion  to  men*  ion  the  above- 
named  author  as  the  successful  competitor  (out  of  no  fewer  thai 
1 4.1),  for  a  1 00  guinea  prize  essay  on  the  "  Sin  of  Covetousness  in 
the  Church  /"  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  very  love  of  money 
led  him  (as  well  as  the  other  candidates)  to  write  that  said 
essay  against  the  love  of  money.  This,  as  we  said  then,  is 
funny  enough  ;  but  the  production  before  us  is  even  more  sin- 
gular. Here  we  have  the  same  reverend  gentleman  preaching 
and  publishing  a  ranting,  tearing  sermon,  showing  up  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion  to  produce  good  morals  in  the 
Tery  metropolis  of  Christianity,  London  ;  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating to  the  Christian  world  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only 
remedy  to  remove  the  depravity  which  he  has  been  raking  and 
conjuring  up  in  the  said  metropolis  !  where,  if  the  teaching  of 
our  parsons  were  of  any  u«e  to  morality,  the  people  should  be 
the  most  moral  upon  earth  !  Really  our  divines  are  determined 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ;  they  are  everlastingly  condemning 
themselves  out  of  their  own  mouths.  If  their  teaching  is  in- 
deed so  unavailing,  why  continue  it  ?  why  not  try  some  other 
system  of  making  their  fellow-creatures  virtuous  and  godly  ? 
Is  not  the  tree  known  by  its  fniit  ?  But  what  says  the  reverend 
gentleman  of  the  fnu'ts  of  parson-tuition  ?  Why  he  says,  that 
"  One  of  the  most  affecting  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
that  which  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  a  tabular  view  of 
its  religious  state.  If  we  suppose,  according  to  the  usual  estimate, 
that  the  inhabitanU  of  the  world  amount  to  800,000,000,  then 
the  whole,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  thus  divided — Pagans, 
482,000,000;  Christians,  175,000,000 ;  Jews  and  Mahome- 
tans, 143,000,000.  O  what  shame  should  cover  the  Christian 
church,  that  such  should  be  the  state  of  the  world — of  Christ's 
world — 1 800  years  after  he  has  died  for  its  reilemption  !  [  It 
looks  very  like  waggery  in  Mr.  Harris  to  put  an  I  here].  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  human  race  are  in  ignorance  of  him,  or 
in  avowed  alienation  from  him  !  But  there  is  a  fact  which 
should  be  felt  by  every  Christian  inhabitant  of  this  great  city 
nioie  deeply  still — the  fact,  that  the  religious  condition  of  Lon- 
don forms  a  striking  epitome  of  the  rcligioiu  condition  of  the 
world.  Divide  its  1,.'>0((,000  inhabitants — as  we  ha\e  just  di- 
vided the  population  of  the  world — into  three  classes.  Let  there 
be  the  openly  religious — the  occasional  and  worldly  attendants 
on  the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  the  regular  worshippers  of 
God.  Let  the  first  class  stand  for  the  Pagan,  and  the  second 
for  the  .Jewish  and  Mahometan,  (very  charitable  !)  and  the  third 
for  the  Christian  division  of  the  world,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
projjortion  which  they  respectively  Ix'ar  to  the  whole  population 
of  London  is  alwut  the  same  which  those  three  great  divisions 
respectively  bear  lo  the  whole  population  of  the  world."  •  •  • 
**  Appalling,  then,  as  is  the  relinious  state  of  the  world,  it  is,  I 
repeat,  still  more  startling  to  think  that  the  religious  condition 
of  London — London  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
tra,  in  the  thinl  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  of  favoured 
London,  is  just  its  epitome.  [ObterTe,/aroure(/  is  put  in  italics 
—not  bj  us]. 

**  But  do  you  ask  for  a  brief  description  of  the  state  of  that 
fiiflt  groat  division  (the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  London) — 6.50,000 
nngodly  human  beings  ?  What  is  their  state  ? — It  is  a  con- 
densed mass  of  heathenism,  which,  if  drawn  out  and  diffused 
•vor  a  large  space,  in  which  it  could  be  examined  in  detail, 
wonld  ama/e  and  aliirm  you  into  benevolent  activity.  What 
is  their  state  ? — It  is  a  concentration  of  depravity  so  virulent  that 
it  might  suffice  to  inoculate  a  continent,  a  world  with  vice. 
What  is  their  state  ? — It  is  as  had  as  the  most  perfect  systrm  of 
evil  which  the  tempter  could  devise,  and  keep  in  constant  ope- 
ration, with  no  other  check  than  the  feeble  voice  of  human  law, 
can  make  it.     What  is  their  state  ? — Twelve  thousand  dtildren 


are  alwajrs  training  in  crime,  graduating  in  vice,  to  reinforce  and 
perpetuate  the  great  system  oi  iniquity ;  three  thousand  per- 
sons are  receivers  of  stolen  property,  speculators  and  dealers  in 
human  depravity  -,  four  thousand  are  annually  committed  for 
criminal  offences ;  ten  thousand  are  addicted  to  gambling ; 
aboVe  twenty  thousand  to  b^igary.  [We  apprehend  these  last 
do  not  get  much  out  of  the  Evangelizers,  who,  when  a  poor 
man  asks  for  bread,  give  him  a  stone — a  fanatical  tract].  Thirty 
thousand  are  living  by  theft  and  fraud.  [Are  not  the  parsons  liv- 
ing by  deception — a  genteel  way  of  thieving  .=]  That  this  dread- 
ful energy  of  evil  may  not  flag  from  exhaustion,  it  is  plied  and 
fed  with  three  millions'  worth  of  spirituous  liquors  annually  ; 
twenty-three  thousand  are  annually  found  helplessly  drunk  in 
the  streets  -,  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  habitual 
gin-drinkers  and  about  the  same  number  of  both  sexes  have 
abandoned  themselves  to  systematic  debauchery  and  profligacy. 
Such  is  their  ordinary  state ;  nay,  it  has  grown  worse  while  I 
have  been  describing  it.  Like  the  magic  erections  in  Pande- 
monium, in  addition  to  the  five  thousand  temples  of  drunken- 
ness and  vice  already  existing,  other  '  fabrics  huge  rise  like  an 
exluilation.'     The  statistics  of  e\-il  are  ever  on  the  increase. 

"  But  does  not  the  return  of  the  Sabbath  form  an  exception  to 
this  state  ?  It  does,  but  an  exception  of  the  most  fearful  kind, 
for  it  consists  in  their  state /A«n  being  aggrav  ated  tenfold;  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  beings  then  stand  up  and 
say,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  '  There  shall  be  no  Sabbath  ;'  we 
will  rest  from  our  ordinary  labour  only  to  toil  in  sin  ;  the  day 
shall  be  sot  apart  to  evil.'  And  in  obedience  to  this  fearful  de- 
cree, issued  as  from  the  throne  of  wickedness,  the  temples  of 
vice  are  early  thrown  open,  and  thronged  with  impious  de- 
votees. The  press  issues  its  weekly  manual  of  slander  and  se- 
dition, impurity,  and  blasphemy  [and  the  parsons  mount  their 
rostrums  to  slander  and  blaspheme  in  another  way — aside] ; 
every  minister  of  evil  [clerical  also]  is  then  in  full  employ  aided 
by  numerous  helpen,  called  in  for  the  occasion.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  ordinary  market  is  quickened  into  the  bustle  and  riot 
of  a  fair ;  the  quiet  of  the  week  is  broken  up  by  the  carnival  of 
the  Sabbath ;  the  great  volcano  of  iniquity  heaves,  and  rises, 
and  discharges  its  desolating  contents  into  the  country  for  miles 
around ;  every  available  form  of  art  is  pressed  into  the  service 
of  sin  ;  the  whole  Satanic  sj'stem  of  depravity  is  in  active  and 
univenwl  operation,  and  vice  holds  its  satun.alio.  Such  it  their 
Sabbath  state. 

"  When  the  Almighty  would  impress  Jonah  with  the  extreme 
depravity  of  Nineveh,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  gigantic  personification 
of  evil,  which  had  actually  come  up,  and  obtruded  to  his  very 
throne.  But  were  the  guilt  of  the  metropolis  to  be  embodie<l, 
who  could  describe  its  colossal  stature,  its  Titanic  daring,  and 
revolting  aspect  ?  When  he  would  show  Kzckiel  the  abomina- 
tions of  Jerusalem,  he  led  htm  through  successive  chambers  of 
imagery,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  vividly  portrayed  all  their 
dark  and  idolatrous  doings.  But  were  a  similar  representation  of 
the  abominations  of  London 'o  be  attempted,  what  is  the  em- 
blvmatic  imagery  that  would  do  them  justice  ?  Where  are  the 
coloum  dark  enough,  and  the  imagination  sufficiently  daring,  to 
portray  the  guilty  reality  ?  There  must  be  seen  groups  of 
demons,  in  human  shapes,  teaching  crime  professionally,  initiat- 
ing the  young  in  the  science  of  guilt,  and  encouraging  their  first 
steps  towards  destruction.  There  must  be  trains  of  wretched 
feinales,  lending  thousands  of  guilty  victims  in  chains,  and  lead- 
ing them  tliroii«h  a  fearful  array  of  all  the  spectres  of  disease, 
remorse,  and  misery,  resuly  to  dart  on  them.  There  must  be 
theatres,  with  a  numerous  priesthood  pandering  to  impurity, 
and  offering  up  the  youth  of  both  sexes  at  the  shrines  of  sen- 
suality. There  must  be  splendid  porticoes,  on  the  entrances  to 
which  must  be  inscribed  Hkllh  ;  and  on  the  breast  of  each  of 
those  entering  must  be  written,  in  letters  of  fire,  H  kli..  There 
must  be  a  busy  Sunday  press,  worked  by  the  great  enemy  him- 
self, in  the  guise  of  an  nuKel  of  light,  and  dispatching  myriadi^ 
of  winged  messengers  in  all  directions,  on  errands  of  evil.  There 
must  be  infidel  demagogues,  *  mouthing  the  heavens,"  and  gap- 
ing crowds  admiring  the  skill  that  blindfolds  them  for  destruc- 
tion. There  must  be  gorgeoUs  palaces,  in  which  death  and  di»- 
case  shall  appear  holding  their  court ;  in  which  busy  hanils 
shall  be  seen  distributing  liquid  fire  to  crowds  of  wan  and  squalid 
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forms ;  and  each  of  those  palaces  must  be  shown  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  jail,  a  poor-house,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  cemetery 
[and  a  church  and  a  chapel],  all  crowded,  and  leaning  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  over  the  whole  must  be  cast 
s  spell,  an  all-encompassing  net-work  of  Satanic  influence,  pre- 
pared, and  held  down,  and  guarded  by  Satanic  agency.  And  to 
•omplete  the  picture,  three  hundred  thousand  [real]  Christians 
passing  by  without  scarcely  lifting  a  hand  to  remove  it." 

And  all  this  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  redemption  of 
the  world !  Surely  London  must  be  on  the  eve  of  being  burnt 
ap  with  a  shower  of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Heaven,  or  en- 
gulphed  in  the  bottomless  pit  by  an  earthquake  !  But,  perhaps, 
God  himself  cannot  dissolve  the  spell  which,  according  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  hangs  over  this  ill-fated  city,  all-encom- 
passed, as  it  is,  with  a  "  net- work  of  Satanic  influence,  prepared, 
and  held  down,  and  guarded  by  Satanic  agency !"  Mr.  Harris, 
as  is  usual  with  his  craft,  seems  inclined  to  give  Satan  more 
power  than  God,  or  why  should  not  God  be  represented  at  the 
head  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  Christians,  scarcely  even 
raising  his  voice  or  his  arm  to  disperse  the  hosts  of  Satan  ? 

But,  to  be  serious,  we  altogether  deny  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's statistics  of  crime.  Vice  enough,  no  doubt,  exists  in  this 
metropolis ;  but  the  parson's  self-righteousness  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  his  meretricious  style  of  oratory,  have  magnified  it 
beyond  all  compass — just  as 

"  Love  can  see  beanty 

Where  there  is  none," 
So  a  blind,  furious,  canting  zeal,  can  see  evil  in  every  feature 
of  society  that  does  not  bend  the  knee  to  its  own  fanaticism. 

None  but  a  benighted  parson  could  draw  such  a  "  picture  of 
London,"  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  delineated;  and  what  is  the 
remedy  proposed  for  all  the  monstrous  depravity  which  he  has 
conjured  up  ?  Why,  Christian  instruction  societies  and  city 
missions !. 

No  delusion  can  be  more  complete.  True  religion,  true  mo- 
rality, must  spring  from  better  sources  than  from  creeds  and 
ceremonies,  for  when  the  former  are  established,  the  latter  must 
pass  away.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  few  of  the  people 
are  yet  prepared  for  a  better  system  than  that  taught  by  our 
parsons.  And  even  that  gloomy  system,  insufficient  as  it  is 
to  produce  good  morals  and  virtue  among  men,  suffices  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  some  evil;  it  gives  that  kind  of  consola- 
tion in  many  of  their  bodily  and  mental  calamities,  which 
no  medicine  of  this  world  can  afibrd  ;  and  it  prevents  them  from 
falling  into  a  still  more  gloomy,  atheistical  philosophy,  which 
would  deprive  man  of  every  sublime  hope,  every  ennobling 
sentiment. 

[As  a  contrast  to  the  above  parsonic  description  of  unchris- 
tianized  London,  let  us  here  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  parson's 
God,  and  the  redemption  which  he  purchased  from  himself  by 
the  sinking  fund  of  his  own  blood,  which  sinking  fund,  like  that 
of  William  Pitt  and  Dr.  Price,  has  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished the  debt : — 

REV.  MR.  HARRIS'S  CREED. 

"  I  BELiEVB  in  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  infinite  cruelty — a 
God  who  will  satiate  the  souls  of  His  chosen  with  the  richest 
blessings  of  omnipotence — and  a  God  whose  justice  is  not  satis- 
fied with  a  few  stripes,  or  a  few  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  years  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  his  victims,  but  who  confers  an  eternity 
of  life,  in  order  that  he  may  inflict  an  eternity  of  punishment— 
whose  great  prison-house  of  souls  is  not  a  penitentiary,  nor  a 
house  of  correction  (it  is  Popish  heresy  to  paint  so  relenting  and 
reasonable  a  Deity),  but  a  house  of  vengeance,  insatiable,  un- 
appeasable, and  everlasting — a  God  who  would  have  engulphed 
the  whole  human  race  in  this  '  bottomless  perdition,'  had  not  his 
son  in  mercy  condescended  to  bear  a  few  years'  humiliation  in 
human  life,  and  six  hours'  torture  on  the  cross,  to  appease  him, 
for  which  condescension  the  Father  remitted  the  punishment  of 
believers,  and  swore  by  His  honour  and  glory,  that  he  would 
save  them  with  an  everlasting  salvation.  But  he  still  remains, 
and  ever  will  remain,  relentless  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
whom  the  furies  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell,  are  now  rapidly 
multiplying  by  the  increase  of  population,  infidelity,  and  Ra- 
dicalism, to  cram  the  dungeons  of  eternal  gloom,   'regions  of 


sorrow-— doleful  shades,  where  light  and  hope  do  never  come.' 
In  this  faith  I  rejoice,  and  am  glad,  for  MY  God  hath 
saved  ME  from  the  fear  of  Hell" — [pious  reflections  thereon.] 
"  But,  oh  !  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  that  WE  have  not  yet 
sent  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen,  amongst  the  poor, 
amongst  the  artizans  of  England,  to  save  them  from  the  jaws  of 
a  devouring  God,  of  infinite  mercy  and  relentless  justice  !  The 
rich  and  the  comfortable  classes  alone  have  received  the  faith, 
and  they  have  appropriated  the  riches  of  the  world  so  exclu- 
sively to  themselves,  that  they  have  forced  the  poor  to  steal 
and  sin  against  God — thus  driving  men  into  Hell,  instead  of 
leading  them  out,  and  eternally  damning  that  class  of  society  for 
which  Christ  died,  and  to  which  the  Gospel  was  especially  sent. 
Oh  !  money  !  !  money  !  !  !  what  ruin  and  desolation  thou  hast 
occasioned  !  and  yet  it  is  only  those  who  have  a  comfortable 
stock  of  thee  that  are  saved  :  I  hate  thee,  and  have  written 
against  thee ;  but  I  did  not  compete  for  the  hundred  guinea 
prize  from  the  love  of  thee,  'twas  from  the  love  of  God,  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift ;  and  is 
not  a  hundred  guinea  prize  a  good  gift  ? — Verily,  they  who  say 
'  NO, '  think  otherwise." 

Verily,  there  is  something  exceedingly  tragicomical  in  the 
mechanism  of  this  world.  But  there  is  one  small  sentence  of 
the  Bible  which  throws  great  light  upon  it,  tho'  the  clergy,  as 
usual,  utterly  neglect  to  point  it  out: 

"  The  Devil  is  the  God  qf  this  world.'^ 

Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  and  a  little  waggery  at  the  end  of  it.— 
Had  we  the  hundred  guineas  to  spare,  we  should  willingly  spend 
them  on  the  following  prize  essay  : — 

"  Houj  can  it  be  demonstrated  from  the  data  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  that  the  God  of  this  world  is  a  Wag  ?" 

ACOUSTIC  CHAIR. 
Mr;  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  Christian  Philosopher,  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that,  by  means  of  acoustic  tunnels,  a 
clergyman  sitting  in  his  own  room  at  Edinburgh,  might 
address  a  congregation  in  Musselburgh,  or  Dalkeith,  or  even 
in  Glasgow.  And  Mr.  Curtis,  the  inventor  of  many  inge- 
nious instruments  applicable  to  the  ^science,  when  speaking 
of  the  philosophy  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  asserts  that  intel- 
ligence might  be  conveyed  by  his  acoustic  chair,  from  St. 
James  s  to  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  from  Lon- 
don to  Windsor.  On  the  same  principle,  a  song  sung  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  might  be  heard  at  all  the  other  theatres 
in  London  ;  and  Mr.  Wheatstone  has  actually  performed  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  In  these  days  of  universal  improvements, 
might  not  these  suggestions  be  turned  to  further  and  good  ac- 
count ? — Literary  Gazette. 

[In  these  days  of  political  excitement,  the  whole  nation  might 
he  made  a  strangers-gallery  for  the  Parliamentary  debates.  Let 
the  country  be  well  laid  with  acoustic  pipes,  and  every  man 
have  the  arteries  of  political  science  conducted  to  his  own  house. 
Every  speaker  would  thus  address  the  whole  nation  at  once, 
and  have  his  sentiments  conveyed  directly  to  the  ears  of  the 
public,  without  the  alloy  with  which  they  must  always  be  inter- 
mixed in  passing  through  the  medium  of  a  reporter's  brains. 
Might  not  one  parson  by  this  means  suffice  for  a  whole  county, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  be  saved  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  the  faith  and  conscience  of  the  public  for 
a  voluntary  subscription  to  support  an  Involuntary  Establish- 
ment ?  Chtirch-T&tes  might  then  be  advantageously  got  rid 
of,  and  pipe-Tatea  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  infidels  would 
willingly  pay  the  latter,  as  they  would  have  the  use  of  the  pipes 
for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  could  easily  get  rid  of  the  nuisance 
on  Sunday  by  "  turning  the  cock."  We  understand  that 
acoustic  pipes  have  already  been  successfully  attempted  in  the 
Government  offices.  These  are  but  the  beginnings  ©f  wonders. 
The  whole  world  will  be  laid  with  pipes  some  day,  and  one  king 
will  reign  over  all  of  us.  Men  and  women  will  then  breed  like 
rabbits,  chemistry  will  convert  the  rocks  into  bread,  and  the 
rivers  into  claret  and  champaign,  and  the  astronomers  of  the 
moon  will  declare,  with  alarm,  that  the  earth  is  all  alive,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  oldmity  cheese  about  to  crumble 
to  atoms  with  excess  of  vitality.  O  Malthus  and  Martineau  I 
you  will  then  be  sleeping  snugly  together  in  one  bed !] 
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In  Scotland  it  is  accounted  very  sinful  to  whistle,  to  sing  a  song, 
or  play  on  a  musical  instrument  on  a  Sunday.  Some  of  the 
clergy  do  not  object  to  sacred  music,  accompanied  by  the  piano, 
but,  from  fear  of  offending  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  they  do 
not  indulge  in  this  innocent  pastime.  It  is  also  sinful  to  read  a 
newspaper,  or  a  profane  history,  or  any  scientific  work.  No- 
thing but  bibles,  sermons,  spiritual  songs  and  hymns,  are  legiti- 
mate literary  employment  for  this  day  of  sackcloth.  You  may 
talk  as  much  slander  as  yon  please  ;  you  may  tell  stories  about 
ministers,  elders,  and  kirk  sessions,  that  will  set  the  table  in  a 
roar,  and  you  may  even  drink  as  much  Scotch  toddy  as  will 
satiate  your  thirst ;  but  sing  not,  whistle  not,  read  not  a  news- 
paper, for  the  Lord  marks  all  these  things  in  a  book,  and  he 
will  put  you  in  mind  of  them  at  the  day  of  judgment.  How  it 
came  about  that  slander  and  frivolous  conversation  were  so 
tenderly  treated  by  the  stem  devotees  of  the  North  we  know  not, 
except  that  it  would  have  damned  even  the  elect  themselves  if 
such  universal  transgressioM  were  reckoned  deadly  sins.  Nar 
tuie,  however,  is  too  strong  for  fanaticism.  Intercourse  with 
nations  of  a  more  generous  spirit  is  rapidly  subduing  these  irra- 
tional prejudices  in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Covenant. 

In  a  discission  a  few  days  ago,  in  Glasgow  town  council,  on 
the  question  of  a  grant  of  money,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral,  Mr.  M'Gavin,  a  zealous  Protestant,  opposed  the 
motion,  and  took  occasion  to  tpeak  of  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  published  on  the  subject,  as  a  blasphemous  production, 
beeauxe  it  had  called  that  Popish  cathedial  a  specimen  of 
**  C'hrutian  Architecture,"  and  had  also  by  another  outrage 
againHt  orthodoxy  designated  it  as  *'  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
AliniKlity,"  "  a  title,  '  said  the  pious  gentleman,  "  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  no  other  temple,  than  the  temple  of  Solomon.  * 
liappy  Caledonia  I  thou  art  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  of  the 
spirit ! 


THE  TRADE. 

Wb  have  been  nmusinR  ourselves  by  looking  over  the  ndrer- 
tizenicnts  of  the  la«t  Number  of  the  Krangelical  Atngazine, 
Na  1 70.  We  shall  rcconl  a  few  of  them  in  the  columns  of  the 
S/tep/ierd,  just  by  way  of  illustrating  the  ways  and  menu  of  the 
pious  prize-mongers,  money-rnker«,  and  soul-savers  of  this 
wicked  and  sinful  Keiicnition. — A  watchmaker  advertises  for  an 
aiii)riMitice.  The  boy  must  be  the  son  of  pioiM  parents  {if  pot- 
tib'e) — but  as  the  watchmaker  is  determined  to  have  an  appren- 
tice of  some  kind,  jiimm  or  impious,  he  tims  exprenes  himself: 
"  The  son  of  pious  parents  would  be  preferred."  Now,  begging 
the  watchmaker's  pardon  for  calling  him  to  account,  we  deny 
this  in  toto.  "  A  large  premium  would  be  preferred,"  would 
have  been  more  literally  correct,  for  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
money  and  a  respectable  appearance  will  conceal  a  multitude  of 
heretical  defects,  even  from  a  pious  watchmaker ;  and  the  son 
of  a  poor  and  industrious  couple  would  have  very  little  chance 
of  success  even  without  competition  from  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
non-prufessor.  Another  advertizes  for  a  servant  of  all  work. 
**  The  preference  will  be  given  to  one  who  is  a  member  of  tome 
Christian  congregation."  This  is  a  very  liberal  master,  indeed  ! 
— tome  Christian  ccmgregation ! — it  matters  not  which — Papist 
or  Protestant,  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian,  Kantcr,  Jumper,  Pan- 
tiler,  Single  tongue  or  Cloven  tongue.  New  .Terusalem  or  Old 
Jerusalcm-i/e.  Honesty  is  not  mentioned,  nor  cleanliness :  the 
membership  is  quite  sufficient  cither  to  atone  for  the  want  or 
guarantee  the  possession  of  these  virtues.  Another  advertizes 
for  a  respectable  female  for  the  haberdashery  busmess.  **  A 
person  of  decided  piety  would  be  preferretl,  as  she  would  be  re- 
quired to  attend  an  Independent  chapel."  Just  so^this  is  the 
way  the  churches  are  filled,  and  h>-pocrisy  cultivate<l,  by  offering 
a  premium  for  the  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  trade !  A 
Dissenter  near  London  advertizes  for  "  a  young  man  of  decided 
piety, ■who  understands  the  cheesemongery  and  grocery  business." 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  shrewdness  in  this  advcrtizer,  how- 
ever ;  he  appears  to  have  had  suspicions  that  decided  piety  was 
not  altogether  sufficient  of  itself  to  satisfy  his  purpose,  for  he 


adds,  that  the  young  man  must  also  be  "  of  obliging  and  indu»> 
trious  habits."  The  decided  piety  is  the  bait  which  he  wants 
for  the  trade  ;  the  habits  are  the  useful  and  profitable  virtues, 
which  will  handle  the  bait  with  advantage.  A  j'oung  man,  a 
miller,  advertizes  for  a  master — "  a  pious  employer  is  pre- 
ferred."— A  pious  miller  wanted  !  Enquire  of  Shackell,  the 
thief-catcher,  if  he  knows  of  any  pious  persons  who  under- 
takes to  remove  goods  in  town  or  country  ! — "  A  pious  young 
man  wanted  for  the  drapery  business — ^he  must  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  country  tnide  (that  is,  cozening,  persuasion,  puffing, 
varnishing,  glossing,  in  fine  the  most  refined  and  Christian 
mode  of  swindling) ;  he  must  be  a  member  of  a  Christian  . 
church."  Another  young  draper  is  also  advertized  for  in  the  j 
same  page,  but  he  must  not  only  be  pio>is  but  decidedly  piotU'— 
that's  the  cant  expression  now.  He  must,  of  course^  be  an  adept, 
moreover,  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  "  Culy's  boarding 
house" — there's  a  go  ! — recommended  by  a  whole  covey  of  par- 
sons to  their  friends,  as  a  house  affording  all  the  comforts  of  a 
private  family — a  pious  landlord,  no  doubt,  with  good  rea- 
sons for  being  so—"  A  respectable  widow  wants  a  pious,  el- 
derly woman,  to  lodge  with  her."  There's  a  imion  !  piety  and 
respectability  to  lodge  together.  What  an  inducement  for  a 
pbus  laidy  who  loves  the  praise  of  this  world  ! — "  Two  thousand 
sermons  for  sale— being  the  manuscripts  of  an  Independent 
minister — decidedly  Evangelical — for  all  occasions — a  real 
treasure  to  a  young  man  entering  the  ministry."  What  a  world 
of  trouble  it  will  save  this  young  man  !  Sermons  are  not  like 
clotlies,  the  worse  for  wear.  Old  sermons  are  frequently  better 
than  new.  A  slop-shop  for  such  cast-off  apparel  would  be  a  glo- 
rious trade  for  a  pious  speculator  in  these  days.  Besides  these, 
there  are  several  pious  and  religious  boarding-school  advertize- 
menta,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Godliness  (or  religious  prin- 
ciples) is  a  marketable  commodity  which  people  accumulate, 
advertife  for,  ami  puff  off,  as  other  qtcculators  do  with  loans, 
mortgages,  rercraions,  annuities,  literary  and  philosophical  ac- 
quirements. And  yet  GodUne«  is  peculiarly  sacred  and  unde- 
tiled  by  tlie  vanities  of  the  flesh  ! 

The  effect  of  these  advertizements  is  evidently  the  encourage- 
ment of  hypocrisy.  Parents  point  them  out  to  their  children  as 
inducements  to  piety.  The  gain  or  worldly  principle  is  em- 
plo3-ed  to  create  an  unworldly  principle,  and  in  the  same  breath 
that  a  mother  tells  her  daughter  to  love  not  the  world  nor  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  she  invites  her  to  the  cultivation  of 
church-going,  Bible- reading  and  praying  habits,  by  the  worldly 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  possession !  **  You  see,  my 
dear,  that  a  preference  is  given  to  the  Godly  and  the  pious, 
when  a  situation  is  applied  for.  Go  read  a  chapter,  Polly,  and 
an  evening  prayer.    Tbsrs^  ft  dear  I** 


BISEXUAL  PANTHEISM  OF  CHINA. 

Tmk  arithmetical  diagrams  of  Fo-hy,  as  we  find  them  in  the  F#- 
Kinfi  (one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Chinese),  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  mystical  numbers  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Pythagoras,  who,  although  be  enlarged  the  bounds  of  science, 
appears  to  have  allowed  his  q>eculations  to  be  perverted  by 
dreams  of  mysterious  virtue,  in  certain  nunil>er8  and  combina- 
tions. In  the  same  wny,  the  Chinese  make  use  in  divination, 
and  various  other  branches  of  their  mock  philosophy,  of  the  Pa- 
kua^  or  eight  diagrams  of  Fo-hy,  which,  if  they  mean  anything, 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  a  system  of  binary  arithmetic. 
Chinese  philosophers  q>eak  of  the  origin  of  all  created  things,  or 
tlie  premier  prinmpe  materiel  (as  it  has  been  called  in  French 
translations),  under  the  name  of  Taekeih.  This  is  represented 
in  their  books  by  a  circle  with  a  curved  line  like  an  S  drawn 
across  it.  On  the  semi-diameter  of  a  given  circle  describe  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  on  the  remaining  semi-diameter,  but  on  the  other 
side,  describe  another  semi-circle. 

The  whole  figure  represents  the  Tae-keih,  and  the  two  di- 
Tided  portions,  formed  by  the  curved  line,  typify  what  are  called 
the  Yatiff  and  Vtn  ;  in  respect  to  which  this  Chinese  mystery 
bears  a  singula!  parallel  to  that  extraordinary  fiction  of  Kgyp- 
tian  mythology — the    supposed    intervcntioa  of  a  mosculo- 
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feminine  principle  in  the  development  of  the  mundane  egg.* 
I'he  Tae-keih  is  said  to  have  produced  the  Yang  and  Yin — the 
active  and  passive,  or  male  and  female  principle,  and  these  last 
to  have  produced  all  things.  The  heaven  they  call  Yang — the 
earth  Yin — ^the  sun  is  Yang — the  moon  Yin  :  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  supposed  analogy  is  carried  throughout  all  nature. 
One  might  sometimes  be  led  by  their  definitions  of  the  Tae-keih 
to  suppose  it  an  intelligent  being ;  but  the  general  drift  of  the 
system  is  plainly  material,  as  it  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator.  This  dogma  of  materialism, 
however  ancient  it  may  be  in  its  first  origin,  became  especially 
cultivated,  or,  according  to  some,  originated  in  China  during 
the  Soong  dynasty,  which  preceded  the  Mongol  Tartar  con- 
quest The  learning  and  science  of  the  Chinese,  such  as  it  was, 
being  then  much  in  vosnie,  some  celebrated  commentators  on 
the  ancient  books  appeared  about  that  time,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  the  ChooUze,  before  named.  At  length,  under 
Young-lo.,  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (about  the  1 4th  century),  a 
joint  work  was  composed,  by  name  Sing-lt/-t&-tseun,  or  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  Nature,  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  Tae- 
keih  was  fully  treated  of.  Chootsze  thus  expressed  himself: — 
"  The  celestial  principle  was  male,  the  terrestripl,  female.  All 
animate  and  inanimate  Natnre  may  be  distinguished  into  mas- 
culine and  feminine  :  even  vegetable  productions  are  male  and 
female,  as,  for  instance,  there  is  female  hemp,  and  male  and  fs- 
maXe  bamboo  nothing  exists  independent  of  the  Ying  and  Yang.''^ 
Although  the  Chinese  do  not  characterize  the  sexes  of  plants, 
and  arrange  them  systematically,  as  we  do,  after  Linneus,  they 
use  the  above  phraseology  in  regard  to  them.  Thus,  heaven, 
the  sun,  day,  &c.,  are  considered  of  the  male  gender  ;  earth,  the 
moon,  night,  &c.,  of  the  female.  This  notion  pervades  every 
department  of  knowledge  in  China.  It  ejdsts  in  their  theories 
of  anatomy  and  medicine,  and  isconsbintly  referred  to  on  every 
Subject.  The  chief  didnities  worshipped  by  the  Emperor,  as 
high  priest  of  the  state  religion,  are  Heaven  and  Earth,  which, 
in  this  sense,  appear  to  answer  in  some  degree  to  URANOS 
and  GHEE,  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks. — The  Chinese, 
^■c.  By  J.  T.  Davies,  F.R.S.  London,  1836.  2  vols.  8vo.  voL  ii. 
j^.  66-67. 

•  "  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  very  general,"  "  In  a 
mysterioiu  passage  of  the  yajur-veda,  Brahma  is  spoken  of, 
after  his  emanation  from  the  golden  egg,  as  exi>eriencing  fear  at 
being  alone  in  the  Universe:  he  therefore  willed  the  existence 
of  another,  and  instantly  he  became  masculo  feminine.  The  two 
sexes  thus  existing  in  one  God  were  immediately,  by  another 
act  of  volition,  divided  in  twain,  and  became  man  and  wife. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  Greece  ;  for  the 
Androgyne  of  Plato  is  but  another  version  of  this  oriental  my- 
ti\03."— The  Hindoos,  Vol.  I.  p.  166. 


THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

Thk  monarchical  and  democratic'principles  are  not  lessnecessary 
for  the  government  of  society  than  the  laws  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  for  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  For  this  reason  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  visionaries  in  politics,  who 
rail,  and  fume,  and  smoke,  and  belch  out  their  venom  and  hate, 
against  even  the  fiercest  and  sternest  despotism  of  the  age. 
Despotism  is  a  pair  of  reins  for  popular  progression.  It  will 
exist  only  until  there  is  tact  and  discretion  and  unanimity  suffi- 
cient, in  the  public  mind,  to  establish  a  universal  monarchy. 
Despotism  is  essentially  necessary  as  long  as  the  people  are 
fools ;  and  are  not  the  majority  of  the  people  fools  ?  are  not 
their  teachers  fools  ?  their  reformers  fools  ?  their  patriots  fools  ? 
thair  agitators  fools  ?    If  not,  why  are  they  at  variance  ? 

There  are  two  extremes  of  national  government,  viz.,  des- 
potism, or  the  action  of  one  upon  all,  and  populism,  or  the 
aation  of  all  upon  one  ;  the  former  must  use  magisterial  potter, 
the  latter  must  use  moral  and  intellectual  unanimity.  Now, 
it  is  more  easy  to  get  the  former  power  than  the  latter. 
Hence  despotism  is  natural  and  suitable  to  an  ignorant  people. 
But  as  people  only  become  wise  by  degrees,  so  the  reins  of  des- 
potism can  only  be  slackened  by  degrees.    The  people  nevar 


can  discreetly  use  the  magisterial  power,  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
government.  Despotism  is  the  magisterial  power  in  excess, 
with  too  little  popular  control — Democracy  is  popular  legislation 
with  too  little  magisterial  power.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  great- 
est defects  of  the  American  Republicanism.  The  half-and-half 
system  of  monarchy  and  popular  control  combined  is  the  most 
harmonious  in  its  action,  if  fairly  established.  These  three 
systems  are  all  at  present  starting  from  one  point  of  time  to 
make  an  experiment  in  legislation,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity — 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  upon  the  magisterial  system^ 
America  upon  the  popular  system,  and  England  upon  the  mixed 
system. 

They  will  each  make  mseful  discoveries  peculiar  to  the  three 
different  modes  of  action,  for  which  reason  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  either  of  the  three  experiments  prevented  by  revolution. 
Bnt  we  are  morally  certain  that  Providence  will  give  mankind 
all  the  advantage  of  this  necessary  experience,  by  preserving  the 
three  distinct  species  of  government  in  powerful  action,  till  one 
perfect  compound  is  ultimately  produced  and  established  as  a 
final  and  eternal  system  of  political  government,  combining  the 
power  of  monarchy,  the  wisdom  of  oligarchy  and  the  goodness 
of  democracy.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  three  species 
of  government,  according  to  Blackstone  himself,  and  we  think 
his  delineation  of  each  is  beautifully  correct. 


"  Three  young  ladies  whose  parents  lived  in  the  country  had 
been  placed  in  a  principal  boarding  school  of  Warsaw.  In  a  i 
leisure  hour,  when  walking  in  the  garden,  they  had  sung  some 
patriotic  stanzas  of  a  well  known  Polish  air.  A  spy,  who 
chanced  to  pass  by,  overheard  the  song,  and  made  a  report  of 
the  occurrence  to  the  police.  Immediately  gens-d  -armes  were 
sent  with  an  order  to  bring  the  unfortunate  girls  to  the  hotel  of 
the  Municipality,  where,  after  flogging,  they  were  surrendered  to 
the  brutality  of  the  gens-d  -armes.  The  director  who  gave  that 
order  was  Storozenko,  a  Russian  general,  who  has  lately  re- 
ceived an  estate  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  a  reward  of  his 
services,  among  which,  this  probably  was  one.  Contrast  this 
with  the  popular  system  of  America,  where  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple is  so  great  that  the  police  is  almost  useless  on  all  occasions  of 
public  excitement,  where  justice  is  executed  by  the  mob  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  even  the  contents  of  the  mail  bags 
ransacked  and  sacrilegiously  torn  open  and  destroyed,  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  an  unpopular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  negro 
emancipation.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  or 
characteristic  crimes  are  aristocratical.  Both  king  and  people 
are  subject  to  the  great  landowners,  who  commit  their  depreda- 
tions in  the  style  peculiar  to  aristocracy,  by  consultation  and 
legislation.  The  forms  of  law  being  more  strictly  attended  to, 
there  is,  however,  more  liberty  of  opinion  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country.  Law  is  the  husband  of  Liberty.  Liberty 
is  only  Mrs.  Law. 


A  QUERY  FOR  THE  WISE. 

Sound  is  generally  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  undulations 
of  the  air,  and  one  argument  in  favour  of  this  idea  is  that  in  a 
vacuum  sound  is  not  produced.  But  if  it  be  conveyed  by  the 
undulations  of  air,  how  does  it  happen  that  it  penetrates  glass, 
which  air  cannot  penetrate.  The  undulation  of  sound  is  as 
weak  and  mysterious  an  attempt  to  explain  its  phenomena  aa  to 
the  undulation  of  light.  In  fact,  no  material  solution,  no  theory 
of  matter  in  motion  can  ever  explain  the  phenomena  of  sensar 
tion.  Science  is  a  weak  and  stupid  thing  when  it  goes  beyond 
the  mere  vulgarisms  of  arithmetic,  experiment,  and  observa- 
tion. 

ERRATA. 

For  "  Buckhnrdt,  the  Traveller,''  in  owr  last,  read  "  Bwrck- 
hardt,  the  Traveller"  and  for  "  Royal  Medical  Society"  read 
"  Royal  Society,'  p.  36, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  Gallery  of  Pantheism  is  again  unavoidably  d^erred. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 

Mat  be  called  Pantheism,  Unirenalism,  or  Catholiciam,  or  hj  any  other  word  which  expresses  Universalitj. 

Pantheism  implies  that  every  thinR.  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  active  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  ^Matter).  Consc- 
«)uentl7,  all  doctrines,  sTstems,  customs,  and  morals  pwitively  originate  ia  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
vomponent  parts  of  a  tyatem  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worship  within  the 
toue  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


BUCKLAND-S      BRIDOEWATER     TREATISE     ON 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALUCiY.  * 
yinfMAWY  is  now  one  of  the  most  interetttinK  of  ail  the  aaencea. 
It  dirivett  this  interest  principally  from  iU  intimate ratotionship 
with  Natural  TIk  oIouv.  All  science  towers  up  to  God,  tbepii- 
mitive  noiircc  of  :ill  th<-  law»  of  Nature,  but  Oeolegjr  evbmcca 
the  very  history  of  vegetable  and  animal  onpMriinrti<in,froin  their 
fiiftt  ai>i»oarance  on  earth,  to  the  present  point  of  time,  and  there- 
fore conipreliendu  a  more  extensive  field  of  inquiry  than  even 
Astronomy  itself.  It  is  a  sort  of  uiiivoml  Si-icnoe,  a  bible,  a 
revelation  in  which  Ood  makes  known  the  secrets  of  the  past 
by  mcann  nf  •tonn'Me  signs,  in  a  laoguage  peculiar  to  bimkelf, 
tnit  intdlioihie  to  man  by  means  of  a UUle  patient  investigation, 
without  which  it  is  ordained  that  no  poaUire  knowledge  can 
ever  be  procured. 

This  work  is  very  beautifully  got  up,  with  numerous  plates  of 
ortranic  fowils;  and  a  short  and  concise  account  of  the  pieeent  state 
of  fomil  science  is  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  tlteological  garb, 
for  the  puq>nM-  of  Hhowing  a  continued  succession  of  creative 
acts  of  oniniiioteiicc,  with  maiiifold  proofr  of  wisdom  anddc- 
■ik(ii,  nut  only  in  the  creation  of  individual  species,  but  in  the 
general  adaptation  of  each  species,  to  the  peculiar  and  succee- 
sivc  changes  which  tlie  surfece  of  the  earth  has  undergone  dur- 
ing intervening  periods  of  time.  The  thing  to  be  proved  is  a 
truth,  which  nlmost  every  contemplative  mind  will  take  for 
granted,  but  there  cannot  he  too  many  facts  adduced  to  illus- 
trate a  .subject  fo  pregnant  with  interest.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  mere  outline  of  truth  l>e  present  in  the  mind.  The  outline 
should  be  filled  up  with  the  richest  colouring,  and  the  most  judi- 
cious mixture  of  linht  and  shade  that  we  can  discover.  Truth 
is  suscc])tible  of  an  infinity  of  polish.  The  naked  savage  has 
the  naked  truth  of  many  departments  of  knowledge  in  his 
mind,  but  it  is  (ih  rude  and  uncultivated  as  the  savage  himself. 
Scientific  knowlwlgc  alone  can  dress  and  refine  it.  Science  is 
the  wardrobe  of  truth.  From  this  boudoir  fhe  comes  forth  ar- 
rayed in  robes  of  mnjetitic  elegance,  and  with  a  demeanour  of 
nmjistic  power.  Science  is  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  which  confers 
upon  truth  the  power,  and  consequently  the  right  to  reign,  and 
the  greater  the  numlter  of  facts  and  illustrations  that  she  can 
command,  the  richer  and  the  more  resistless  she  becomes. 

This  treatise  of  Dr.  Buckland  is  interesting  on  account  of  ano- 
ther cleriejil  conccssionin  favourof  our  interpretationof  the  Bible. 
Wo  remember  that  when  we  attended  theological  lecturcjjat  Col- 
lege, the  professor  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  prove  the  /Hera! 
kUtorieal  tryth  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.     Wo  thouglit  he 


waaright;  we  took  the  orthodox  side  of  the  question.  Geology  had 
scarcely  then  substantiated  her  claims  to  credibility,  an4  there 
was  a  sad  reluctance  in  the  eonsenative  spirit  of  the  church  to 
abandon  even  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  article  of  ancesto- 
iial  fiuth.  But  since  that  time,  most  fearful  havoc  has  been 
made  of  the  letter  of  the  word.  None  but  the  old,  the  feeble,  the 
ultra  pious,  the  nervous  and  the  ignomnt,  or  the  ol>stinate,  have 
the  courage  to  abide  by  the  old  rotten  timbers  of  the  faith  of 
their  fore&thers.  Science  has  convinced  the  intelligent,  and 
many  there  be  in  the  church  aho  deserve  this  epithet,  that 
whatever  mi^  be  the  moral  contained  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  the  literal  or  historical  meaning  is  inaccurate. 

'i'he  shuftUng  manner  in  which  the  Dr.  treats  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  our  opinion,  silly.  Some 
of  tile  reviewers  have  c^lcd  it  ingenious.  We  see  no  ingenuity 
in  it.  and  if  it  were  ingenious,  the  merit  is  not  due  to  Dr. 
I  nuch  as  he  has  merely  employed   the  hack- 

-  yi-arly  propounded  from  every  chair  of  Di- 
\ii'.;it  iiir'iii.;iioiit  thc  countiy,  and  that  too  licfore  the  name 
of  Uuckland  was  ever  associateid  with  the  triumphs  of  science. 
The  apology-  for  the  inaccuracy  of  Moses  is  lame  and  infidel  to 
exceas,  vix.,  tltat  (tod's  disclosures  of  himself  are  not  inlendled 
to  conveff  intellectual,  hut  moral  knotcledge  I  Therefore  we  aro 
not  to  l>e  surprised,  if  God  teaches  scientific  faUehoods,  or  his- 
torical falsehoods,  provided  he  teaches  moral  truths.  Was 
there  ever  such  iniquitous  heterodoxy  and  ulisurdity  uttered  ? 
To  what  does  tlii.t  confetMtion  Icid,  but  to  a  total  invalidation  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Bible  !  From 
a  Clei;gyman  too  !  Dr.  Buckland  has  now  fairly  committed 
himself  and  all  the  clergy  who  subecril)c  to  this  new  article  of 
fikith.  I  low  will  he  now  prove  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  man  ?  of  the  floo«l  ?  of  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  dehvo- 
ranee  of  Israel  by  Moses  ?  God  does  not  mean  to  convey  in- 
tellectual but  muml  truths  by  revelation,  and  an  intellectual 
fisljchood  may  be  employed  to  convey  a  moral  trutli,  just  as 
Jeeus  Christ  told  parables  to  convey  simple  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  his  disciples  !     We  dont  say  "  nay"  to  this,  remember. 

"  'Jhe  object  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  not  to 
state  in  what  manner,  but  by  whom  the  world  was  created  ! "  So 
says  the  doctor,  and  makes  this  an  excuse  for  Moses  actually 
stating,  and  stating  erroneously,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  crea- 
ted. We  say  not  only  tha^  this  is  a  mere  assertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Doctor,  but  an  assertion  that  flicn  so  boldly  in  the  face  of 
truth,  that  any  stripling  of  s  school  boy  mtist  stare  st  tjto.  wit-. 
ness  of  such  a  manoeuvre  of  sopbistr/.     The  object  of  the  ilo- 
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saic  account  is  most  decidedly  to  state  the  manner,  and  the  or- 
der of  creation,  to  far  as  it  was  known,  or  made  known  to  the 
writer. 

But  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  that  the  story  is 
merely  a  tradition. 

This  is  one  way  of  explaining  it  to  which  we  have  no  objection. 
But  allowing  it  to  be  revelation,  to  which  we  have  as  little  ob- 
jection (as  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  reality  of  reve- 
lation in  all  ages),  then  we  say  it  is  decidedly  not  historical  but 
allegorical  and  prophetical,  and  in  this  Litter  sense  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  very  beautiful  illustration.  Moses  does  not  say  how  he 
got  his  infomaation,  and  we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  a  lite- 
ral historical  revelation  ;  that  of  the  Koran  is  surcharged  with 
hyperbole,  and  every  k^o^vn  specimen  of  revelation  is  a  mas- 
querade. We  have  no  right  to  believe  the  historical  truth  of  a 
revelation,  God  himself  has  cautioned  us  against  it,  bj'  declaring 
it  to  be  a  mystery,  i.  e.  a  deception  until  the  ccnsummation.  "  I 
have  multiplied  visions,  and  used  similitudes  by  the  ministry  of 
the  prophets,"  he  says,  but  he  never  says  I  have  recorded  his- 
torical facts.*  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  revelation  to  recortl 
literal  facts  of  any  sort.  These  are  left  to  the  ordinary  tsilents 
of  men. 

Well !  the  clei^y  having  abandoned  the  intellalual  truth  of 
the  Bible,  how  do  they  prove  the  montl  truth  of  it  .*  We  really 
should  like  to  know  ho-v  Dr.  Buckland  has  l)een  able  to  procure 
this  divorce  of  intellect  and  morals.  From  what  court  did  the  dis- 
pensation come  ?  fk-om  Rome  or  from  Oxford  ?  What  a  melan- 
choly plight  this  is  for  Christianity,  to  be  sure  !  to  be  separated 
fro\j  the  intellect,  and  sublimated  into  an  etherial  moral  spirit, 
which  has  no  need  of  science  and  no  connexion  with  it  I  We 
pity  the  Doctor's  ignorance,  because  we  know  well  that  this 
confession  is  merely  a  shift  to  which  he  has  been  reduced  to 
get  over  a  geological  stumbling-block,  and  that  he  is  just  as 
ready  as  ever  to  defend  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  or  Peter's  words,  as  if  the  confession  hud  never  escaped 
hia  pen. 

If  the  intellectual  or  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible  be  thus 
Abandoned,  and  the  moral  meaning  asserted,  (hen  we  may  now 
inquire  what  is  the  moral  meaning  of  hell  fire  ?  The  literal 
meaning  may  be  false.  We  may  also  inquire  what  is  the  moral 
meaning  of  a  Devil,  the  literal  meaning  may  be  false,  and 
the  devil  may  he  a  personification  of  a  Divine  attribute,  as  we 
maintain  it  to  be.  What  is  the  moral  meaning  of  the  Son  of 
(rod  ?  It  may  mean  mankind  personified  by  an  individual,  for 
a  temporary  theological  controversy.  What  is  the  moral  mean- 
ing of  his  dying  for  sin  ?  It  may  mean  that  sin  is  only  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  death,  and  that  God  in  man  (or  the  God-man  J 
is  the  only  author  of  sin.  What  is  the  moral  meaning  of 
election  ?  It  may  mean  that  in  nature  there  is  a  necessity 
for  an  election  or  aristocracy  to  subordinate  society.  What  is 
the  moral  meaning  of  eternal  punishments  ?  They  may  mean 
that  to  all  eternity  man  must  be  influenced  in  his  conduct  by 
tlio  fear  of  pain  as  wt  11  as  by  the  love  of  pleasure.  The  grand 
hyperbole  of  hell  fire  may  be  merely  an  intellectual  fable,  dis- 
guising a  simple  moral  truth. 

All  this  we  believe.  But  does  the  Doctor  believe  it  ?  No  ! 
Even  while  the  walls  of  ancient  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
are  crumbling  around  him — even  whilst  he  himself  is  committing 
to  paper  that  it  is  "  moral,  not  intellectual  truths,''  which  are 
conveyed  by  Revelation,  he  belies  his  own  principle  by  up- 
holding the  barbarous  theology  of  an  unscientific  and  illiterate 
age  of  the  world's  minority  ! 

Does  not  all  this  shuffling  of  Dr.  B«ckland  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of  the  Shep- 
herd, that  God  speaks  truth  and  falsehood  in  one  breath,  and 
makes  it  the  task  of  man  to  sift  the  compound  ?  This  we  regard 
as  the  royal  prerogative  of  Deity.  It  is  an  act  of  wisdom  and  of 
goodness  on  His  part  to  us.  The  searcli  of  truth  is  our  trade, 
as  rational  beings.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  it  unveiled  by 
Revelation,  and  so  far  from  having  it  disclosed  by  such  super- 
human communications,  we  have  always  received  an  additional 
volume  of  smoke,  and  a  torrent  of  mud,  whenever  we  have  ap- 

•  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  Tioliness'  he  will  7iot  lie  unto 
David."     But  what  of  that,  if  he  lies  to  other  men  ? 


plied  to  Revelation  directly  for  illumination.  Hence  all  those 
who  follow  Revelation  exclusively,  are  even  more  ignorant  than 
those  who  have  rejected  its  evidence,  for  naked  science  will 
teach  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  supply  the  wants  of  all 
the  ordinary  vocations  of  industry  •,  but  Revelation  alone  has  a 
tendency  to  beget  a  contempt  lor  every  species  of  knowledge, 
except  that  which  was  never  intended  for  knowledge,  but  merely 
for  materials,  from  which  knowledge  should  hereafter  be  ex- 
tracted by  human  elaboration. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Revelation  (as  at  present  under- 
stood) must  be  reformed.  A  great  revolution  must  take  place. 
The  moral  must  be  extracted  by  the  aid  of  analogy ;  and  when 
the  butterfly  has  once  come  forth,  the  chrysalis  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  creeds  may  then,  even  without  impiety,  be  trodden 
under  foot. 

We  solemnly  and  sincerely  repel  every  charge  of  infidelity  or 
disrespect  towards  the  Bible  and  its  contents.  We  believe  there 
is  not  a  Christian  in  England  that  has  more  firm,  sober,  and 
well  grounded  faith  in  its  testimony,  than  we  have.  Whatever 
Others  may  have  suspected  or  affirmed  respecting  us  to  the  con- 
trary is  most  unequivocally  false.  Our  faith  is  no  doubt  of  a 
peculiar  character;  but  it  is  a  faith  which  relies  with  firm  assur- 
ance upon  Biblical  tcstiminy,  by  dissecting  that  testimmiy  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  rule  suggested  by  Buckland  him- 
self, which  we  would  thus  express : — "  Revelation  is  a  peculiar 
word  of  CJod,  purposely  disguised  in  mystery,  which  creates  a 
vulgar  misconception  of  its  meaning,  that  continues  to  agitate 
the  mind  until  truth  be  elicited  by  ages  of  laborious  investiga- 
tion and  theological  controversy.  The  principal  truth  it  con- 
tains is  monil  and  religious  truth.  That  truth,  when  elicited,  and 
reconciled  to  imiversal  science,  is  a  standard  truth,  to  which  aa 
much  certainty  nnvy  be  attached  as  to  any  scientific  demonstra- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  truth  which  never  could  have  been 
discovered  without  Revelation,  and  the  contioversies  of  The- 
ology." 

These  are  our  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  Biblical  science  ; 
and  the  great  truths  we  have  extracted  from  it  are : — 7'he  reality 
of  Itevelations  and  Miracles — the  immortality  of  the  soul — tJw 
two-fold  and  eternal  progression  of  individual  existence — 
Universal  liedemption. 

These  are  the  great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in 
harmony  with  all  the  analogies  of  Geology,  which  is  a  type  in  the 
material  and  lower  world  of  what  is  going  on  on  a  more  exalted 
scale  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world. 

The  love  of  God  grows  up  upon  a  basis  of  apparent  cruelty 
and  oppression,  according  to  the  order  observed  in  geological 
formations,  where  the  lowest,  the  most  fierce,  irrational,  and 
cruel  of  beings  take  the  precedence  of  those  of  a  more  tractable 
nature,  and  where  the  evidence  of  the  most  fearful  convulsions 
of  Nature  is  most  observable  in  the  primitive  agos  of  the 
world. 

Hell  is  the  foundation  of  the  grand  pyramid  of  being  ;  and, 
strange  to  tell.  Dr.  Buckland,  and  the  most  enlightened  geolo- 
gists, seem  to  l>e  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  reposes  on  molten  lakes  of  subterraneous  fire. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  Hell  of  Scripture  is  literal ;  but  this 
literal  Hell  is  but  an  analogical  figure  of  the  beginning  of  the 
providence  of  God,  which  commences  in  the  heat  or  fire  of  a 
smart  discipline,  and  gradually  refrigerates  into  a  state  of  mild- 
ness and  repose. 

Nay,  all  the  elements  of  Nature  seem  to  be  playing  the  same 
grand  concert  of  universal  music.  The  climate  of  ancient  times 
was  evidently  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — 
storms  were  more  violent — inundations  and  deluges  more  fre- 
quent— volcanos  more  dreadful — winds  more  boisterous — 
plagues  more  terrific — all  in  consonance  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  earth's  inhabitants. 

Nature  is  actually  changing,  although  unchangeable.  H^ 
principles  are  the  same;  but  as  her  manifestations  are  different 
in  the  different  stages  of  human  life,  so  in  the  grand  career  of 
imiversnl  being,  whether  it  be  in  the  creation  of  animals  or  in 
the  progressive  training  of  intelligent  beings,  the  s£»me  uniform 
system  of  progression  from  worse  to  better  is  evident.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  an  enlightened  view  of  this  subject  of  successive 
amelioration  before  we  can  authoratively  decide  upon  the  truth 
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or  falsehood  of  certain  grand  liistoricai  records,  which  now  di- 
yide  the  world  into  conflicting  sects,  Creology  demonstrates  to 
us  with  unequivocal  evidence,  that  new  creations  have  taken 
place  at  repeated  intervals — that  the  '•'•  vis  genitica,"^  or  gene- 
rative power  of  God,  has  aZirMp//y  brought  into  life  numerous 
species  of  animals  which  previously  had  no  analogous  being — 
that  these  new  creations  were  not  transmutations  of  a  more  an- 
cient species  into  a  modem  species,  but  ori^final  productions,  of 
which  not  even  a  type  or  resemblance  had  before  existed.  Upon 
this  fact  we  may  easily  build  the  h^-potheais  of  similar  acts  of 
creative  energy  in  the  intellectual  providence  of  human  society. 
Even  did  history  not  disclose  to  us,  with  superabundant  evidence, 
the  particulars  of  Divine  interference  of  a  marvellous  character, 
in  certain  stages  of  the  progress  of  society,  we  have  a  right  frcHn 
geological  analogy  to  look  for  and  believe  their  occurrence ; 
but  when  the  testimony  of  history  is  appended  to  that  of  science 
Itself,  and  we  are  told  that,  at  specified  intervals  of  time,  the 
spiritual  agency  of  God  lias  burst  forth  in  an  unusually  power- 
ful and  overwhelming  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  eetablishiag 
new  faiths,  or  important  spiritual  or  moral  revolutions,  we  see 
nothing  in  this  report  at  all  discordant  with  the  revelations  of 
science,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  resemblance  is  so  manliest 
that  conviction  must  come  home  to  every  reasonable  mind,  that 
History  has  not  )>elied  the  movemeats  of  Providence.  >V  hatia 
Jewism  but  a  new  geological  formation  and  creation  ?  What  ia 
Christianity  hut  another?  What  is  Muhometism  but  a 
third.-  What  is  the  Protestant  Kefonnation  but  a  fourth?  and 
if  they  arc  all  different  in  character,  it  is  only  so  much  Uie 
more  in  harmony  with  the  revelations  of  geological  science, 
which  present  a  distinctive  difference,  uiwn  a  uniform  plan  gf 
manifold  proeeediag. 

How,  now,  can  Hcicnce  dispute  the  whole  history  «f  lUoeee 
and  (Jhrist  ?  We  shall  quote  from  the  Doctor's  vgiutae  next 
Numlwr. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  motto,  which  we  coMider  n 
precious  that  we  hope  k  BUijr  be  engraved  oo  our  tomb  limfi, 
iiM  jieculiarly  expremve  of  the  religion  of  the  Shtphard^  of 
C'hristianity,  and  the  UniverBe  :— 

"  ']'()  SPKAK  THUTH  AND  PAI.8KIItMlD  TOOKTHKR,  AND  MAKK 
IT  TIIK  TASK  OP  MAN  TO  SIPT  THH  COMfUUND,  Ifi  THK  KOYAI. 
l'KKKO<lATI\'K  OF  G(JD." 


ON  SYNTHESIS. 

I  ADvisK  my  readers,  Iwfore  they  look  at  this  paper,  to  make 
thomselvcs  thorouKhly  ma.tton«  of  my  laet  two  article*— (/M  the 
Ifii'lcrxtanding,  and  On  i"n;  rffirnr)  ae,  wit)«out  they  per- 
fectly comprehend  them,  this  will  be  uaintoUigible. 

I  request  them  to  call  to  mind  that  there  were  tliree  mental 
acts  requisite  before  we  can  form  a  general  conception,  vix. — 
Comparison,  lieflection.  Abstraction  ;  and  that  the  fiivt  of  these 
nets  was  comparison,  on  which  depended  the  other  two.  Thua, 
iu  comparing  a  few  individual  fruits,  though  one  was  graoiMir, 
another  redder  than  the  other,  it  was  observed  that  there  were 
strong  points  of  resemblance,  and  hence  the  whole  number  were 
brought  under  one  class,  which  was  called  *^  Apple."  Thua  we 
see  one  thing  was  necessary,  even  before  we  could  compare  the 
individual  a|)plos— it  waa  neoeanry  to  katu  thoso  individual 
apples  before  u*. 

I  hope  this  will  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  l)eforc  a  gene- 
ral term,  such  as  ''  apple,"  is  known,  an  individual  apple  must 
be  known.  How  would  a  man  fiat  gain  acquaintance  with  a 
single  apple  ? 

"Wi  '■  it  to  be  mire!"crieseomebody.  Vr: 

but  is  1  .  iigh  ?     "  Of  course  it  is."     Stop,  st 

it  is  in)i  uuii'iun  ;  you  are  la))ouring  under  a  gros-t  oi'iusion. 
Tell  a  first-rate  artist  to  paint  the  exact  representation  of  an 
apple  on  a  board,  and  desire  your  little  boy  to  take  it,  and  eat  it. 
He  will  dart  towards  it  witl>  joy,  but  when  he  has  felt  the 
board,  he  will  be  disappointed,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  a  real  apple, 
though  it  seemed  like  one. 

And  what  does  tlie  little  fellow  mean  ?  Why  be. means  that 
though  the  phenomenon  ofGurod  to  Iiis  sight  (visual  form  and 
colour)  was  satisfactory,  that  offered  te  his  touch  was  different 


to  what  he  had  experienced  in  other  apples.  In  other  words,  he 
means  that  unless  certain  phenomena  are  offered  both  to  his  eye 
and  his  touch,  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an 
apple. 

Well,  now,  bring  a  waxen  apple,  painted  in  natural  colours, 
and  made  of  the  right  weight,  and  offer  it  to  the  boy.  He  sees 
it,  it  looks  very  well,  he  feels  it  all  right !  Is  he  satisfied  now  .» 
Stay  !  What  the  deuce  is  he  doing  ?  Why  he  is  putting  it  to 
his  little  snub  nose,  shaking  his  head,  and  coolly  telling  you  that 
it  is  not  a  real  apple,  because  it  smells  like  a  wax-candle.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  enough  that  certain  phenomena  be  offered 
to  his  sight  and  touch  ;  a  certain  sensation  must  be  perceived  by 
his  nose  before  he  will  call  what  you  give  him  a  real  apple. 

Lastly,  shut  the  waxen  model  among  a  box  full  of  apples  till 
it  has  imbibed  the  scent.  Will  the  boy  now  be  satisfied  ?  No  ! 
directly  he  has  bit  it,  he  will  spit  it  about  the  floor,  and  swear 
you  have  taken  him  in.  Why,  the  avaricious  little  monkey  is 
not  pleased  until  his  taste  is  gratified,  besides  his  eye,  touch, 
and  smell.  And  when  all  these  are  gratified,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  he  acknowledge  that  the  apple  is  a  real  one. 

^  By  George,  then,  it  is  no  such  ea.sy  matter  to  know  an  apple ! 
We  must  see  it,  smell  it,  touch  it,  taste  it — perform  four 
several  acts  ! "  We  must,  indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  though  habit 
and  experience  enable  us  to  go  llirough  theee  operations  in  an 
imperceptible  time. 

V^'ell,  then,  an  apple  is  a  combination  of  a  certain  colour,* 
form,  smell,  taste,  smoothness,  and  it  is  not  till  we  have  per- 
ceived this  combination,  that  we  liave  perceived  an  apple. 

But  we  do  not  perceive  all  these  at  once  ;  wliilc  the  apple  is  ia 
our  moaths  we  do  not  see  it — that  is,  the  sight  is  followed  by  the 
taste,  and  yet  we  have  got  to  perceive  that  tliey  are  combined. 
V....-  ir  "i-'f  we  were  tastily  the  apple,  we  clean  forgot  its 
.  of  coone  tb«t«  would  be  to  ua  no  combmation. 
u  e  can  perceive  an  apple,  we  must  have  the 
pott  cr  ui  briugtug  to  one  view  the  aevual  ienntioaa  that  com* 
pose  it. 

[Xote^ — This  will  aeen  to  aone  very  like  the  act  called 

**  Compaziaon,"  as  defined  at  p.  40.     However,  I  must  requstf 

my  r,....i,  ~  .  -t  to  confuse  them.     Comparison  is  the  act  by 

wbi>  .   several  objects  to  one  view,  in  order  to  find  out 

the  I  I'  between  liMtm.     By  the  act  mentioned  in  the 

last  panigT«{ih,  the  bringing  together  of  amcll,  taste,  &C.,  we  do 

not  try  (o  discover  resemblances ;  no  man  ever  put  an  apple  in 

1  to   find  if  it  tasted  green.     We  are  not  comparing 

It  banging  together  aeveral  atnaations  merely  to  form 

'  the  at>ple.] 

Miiging  together,  or  putting  together,  might  Itave 
,.  .  I  il«rf'a**Cl^»-together,"  whichbabout  asprettjr 
a  word  as  **  AU-Godism.**  But,  in  the  same  manner  as  this 
latter  word  is  Greciaed  into  i'antbeism,  so  do  we  convert  our 
C'lap-togetber  into  Synthesis,  which  ia  the  Greek  for  a  putting 
together. 

Hence  a  Synthesis  of  colour,  form,  &c.,  is  necessary  te  form 
tlie  object "  apple." 

Wi-  V.  ill  lH'iL.'in  H  ith  tin-  form,  that  is  what  strikes  us  at  first— 
the  ted  by  an  apple  is  around  green  or 

red  I  I  e  other  qualities  are  added  to  this. 

But  licrv  uc  tiud  wu  have  not  been  lialf  particular  enough  ; 
not  only  is  an  act  of  Synthcis  requisite  to  add  the  smell,  taste, 
&C.,  to  the  round  thing,  but  an  act  of  8yiithe«is  is  requircil,  to  be 
aware  of  thu  presence  even  of  this  round  tiling  irrespective  of 
any  of  the  additional  qualities. 

Attend,  good  readers,  attend  with  all  your  might,  tliese  matters 
arc  no  trifles,  that  arc  to  be  understood  without  attention.  And 
I  can  assure  you,  that  if  they  are  easy  for  you  to  read,  they  are 
plaguy  difficult  for  me  to  write.  My  attempt  to  write  those 
things  is,  I  assure  you,  no  small  labour,  espociidly,  as  I  go  on 
wholly  without  precedent. 

We  will  regard  now  the  apple  merely  as  an  object  of  sight, 
that  is  known  to  so  small  an  extent,  that  the  little  boy  alluded 
to,  could  not  distinguish  the  picture,  the  wax  image,  and  the 


*  This  oapjession  is  not  inoorroet,  for  though  an  apple  may 
be  red,  gree*,  or  brown,  it  is  still  limited  to  certain  colours,  and 
niMy  would  bo  staggered  at  the  sight  of  a  blue  af  pie. — T. 
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real  apple  from  each  other.  I  say  that  even  to  regard  this  visual 
phenomenon  as  an  object,  even  for  this  very  superficial  know- 
ledge, an  act  of  Synthesis  is  required. 

Now  suppose  a  green  apple  hung  up  against  a  white  wall,  and 
imagine  the  following  catechism  :  Look  my  friend,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see."  An  apple  to  be  sure."  Mind,  hands  off,  you  must 
not  touch  it,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  real,  or  an  artificial 
apple.  "  True,  but  when  I  say  apple,  I  now  mean  either  real 
or  artificial,  no  matter  which,  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
like  an  apple,  and  for  brevity's  sake,  I'll  call  it  one." — Very 
good,  as  long  as  we  understand  one  another.  By  apple,  you 
mean  that  small,  green,  round  thing  ?  "  I  do"  !  And  do  you 
see  nothing  else  ?  "  Yes,  I  gee  the  white  wall."  And  suppose 
the  apple  wbs  on  the  table,  would  you  see  the  apple  alone,  or 
something  else  ?  "  I  should  see  the  tiible  to  be  sure."  Do  you 
see  the  apple  first,  and  the  wall  afterwards,  or  both  together  ? 
"  Both  together."  Did  you  ever  see  an  apple  quite  alone,  or 
always  something  together  with  it  ?  "  Always  something  with  it, 
the  plate,  or  the  table  or  whatever  it  stands  on."'  Did  you  ever 
see  the  form  of  anything,  itself  being  alone  ?  "  I  think  I  have.'' 
Stay,  what  constitutes  form,  whnt  makes  one  form  different  from 
another.  Wherein  does  a  square  differ  from  a  triangle  ?  "  One 
is  bounded  by  four  lines,  the  other  by  three.  "  Good,  and  if  ymi 
could  not  see  the  boundary  lines,  could  you  tell  the  shape  of  the 
figure  ?  "  No.''  And  if  the  boundary  lines  were  precisely  the 
same  colour,  as  the  space  bounded,  could  you  see  them  ?  "  No" 
Therefore  to  perceive  form,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  see  the 
space  Ijounded,  but  also  its  boundaries.  "  True."'  Hence  then 
it  is  impossible  to  sec  any  form  by  itself  alone  ?  "I  perceive 
such  is  the  case." 

I  have  pursued  this  catechetical  form  in  order  to  put  the  con- 
clusion in  a  stronger  light.  Indeed  I  have  often  thought  of  wri- 
ting in  the  dialogue  form,  instead  of  any  otlier.  One  is  able  to  pro- 
pose objections  to  one's  self,  and  to  answer  them  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  Plato  always,  Berkeley  generally,  wrote  in 
dialogues. 

This,  however,  is  the  conclusion  that  our  sight  does  not  ex- 
hibit to  us  any  thing  alone.  Our  mere  eyes  would  never  in- 
form us  of  one  apple,  nor  one  anything  else.  There  lie  apple 
and  wall  as  it  were,  in  a  sheet  before  us,  there  must  be  some  act 
on  our  part  before  we  consider  the  apple  alone. 

Look  at  a  connoisseur  standing  liefore  a  portrait.  It  has  per- 
haps many  defects,  and  the  face  alone  is  beautiful,  sufl[iciently 
so  to  make  liim  forget  the  accompanying  faults.  He  does  not 
see  them.  What  do  we  mean  by  this  ?  If  the  picture  be  a  small 
one,  he  can  surely  take  it  in  all  at  once,  and  his  eyes  are  wide 
open.  .  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "  he  does  not  see  the 
defects  ?"  We  do  not  literally  mean  "  see,"  but  we  mean, 
that  although  the  whole  picture  is  before  him,  he  thinks  of  the 
beauties  alone.  Thus,  though  a  whole  is  offered  to  him  by 
thought,  he  is  enabled  to  shut  out  all  that  he  does  not  want  to 
consider. 

And  it  is  this  act  of  thought  which  is  required  to  constitute 
a  one.  A  vast  plane  is  set  before  our  eyes,  depicted  in  various 
colours,  it  is  by  thought  alone  that  we  select  this  or  that  space  of 
color,  or  of  difl'ercnt  colors,  and  regard  them  as  one  object. 

My  own  unity  lies  at  the  basis  of  this.  I  am  one  person  which 
means  no  more  than  that  representations  which  are  brought  to 
my  mind  together  are  combined,  otherwise  I  should  be  many 
persons  instead  of  one.  This  is  a  truism,  but  must  yet  be  brought 
forward  as  an  elucidation  of  the  foregoing.  To  say  that  things 
become  objects,  means  that  the  "  I  think"  accompanies  them, 
•and  ihis  implies  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  bound  into  one.  How 
Synthesis  is  required  for  a  mere  visual  phenomenon  will  be  ex- 
plained in  my  next  paper. 

I  think  the  above  quite  enough  to  digest  for  a  fortnight. 
•    -N-^— Though  I  talk  about  Synthesis,  I  am  not  Tom  Wirg- 
mann,  nor  do  I  read  his  tri-colored  books. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

MORALITY  NOT  DEPENDENT  ON~RELIGION. 

SoMB  persons  confound  morality  with  religion,  ftnd  suppose 
them  to  be  identical ;  but  this  is  a  great  error.  We  know  that 
what  B  called  religion  often  exists  in  opposition  to  nrorality— to 


what  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  our  species.  The  Thugs  of 
India  strangle  their  fellow-creatures  from  a  pious  and  devo- 
tional motive,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  their  god- 
dess. On  the  other  hand,  pure  morality  is  often  found  among 
men  who  follow  no  form  of  religion.  We  think,  therefore,  the 
term  religion  should  be  understood  to  express  man's  ideas  of  his 
relation  or  his  duties  to  his  divinity  ;  and  the  term  morality 
should  be  confined  to  express  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  rela- 
tion and  duties  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  standanl  of  morality,  like  that  of  religion,  is  different  in 
every  country,  and  ever  varying  iu  the  same  country.  Never- 
theless, the  practical  rule  of  morals,  '■'■Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  be  done  by,'"  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  intuitively 
by  all  men  from  the  earliest  times.  Before  Christ  came  the 
commandment,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  was  a  social 
proverb. 

Among  the  heathen  the  sentiment  is  universal.  In  the 
ethics  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world  (the 
Chinese),  we  find  this  precept — "  To  act  towards  other  crea- 
tures as  to  one's  self,  is  benevolence ;  to  judge  of  others  by  one's 
self,  will  induce  a  mild  judgment"  :  also, "  Excuse  others  as  you 
would  yourself;  reprove  yourself  as  you  would  reprove  others.  " 
Again,  "The  cause  of  thousands  and  myriads  of  moral  ills  to 
man  is  simply  xeljiithness  :  hence  hundreds  of  disputes.  Each 
desires  only  that  he  himself  may  be  rich  ;  desires  only  that  he 
himself  may  enjoy  repose  ;  desires  only  that  he  himself  may  be 
long-livcil."  "  If  a  man  can  take  a  human  body,  and  place  it, 
under  universjil  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
all  creatures,  and  view  it  as  he  does  all  the  rest  •,  then  there  will 
be  no  impediment  to  whatever  he  may  do.  But  the  moral 
prince  alone  understands  this — the  petty  man  docs  not.  The 
petty  man  is  accustomed  1o  love  his  own  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage, regardless  of  the  inconvenience  or  injury  that  others 
may  suffer.  He  invades  the  things  of  others  to  make  them  his 
own  ;  by  fraud  he  obtains  men's  property  to  make  it  his  own. 
Now,  that  which  one  dislikes  done  to  one's  self — not  to  do  it  to 
others — this  is  the  work  of  fidelity  and  forbearance :  this  is  the 
rule  for  him  who  desires  to  be  virtuous." 

No  one  can  deny  the  goodness  of  the  moral  doctrines  incul- 
cated in  these  sentences;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  prac- 
tice of  them  will  be  pleasing  to  a  just  God.  "  But  this  is  not 
religion,"  says  the  Christian  priest.  "  Morality  is  not  the  Gos- 
pel. Something  more  is  required  of  man  to  make  him  accept- 
able with  God — something  more  than  the  duties  of  tocial  life — 
more  even  than  repentance  and  reformation.  Man  can  only  be 
saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ."  So,  unless  the  poor  hea- 
then can  be  brought  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  Moloch 
these  bigots  have  set  up — unless  he  can  bring  himself  to  the 
conviction  that  God  had  no  other  way  of  saving  man  from  ever- 
lasting tonnents  but  by  gibbetting  his  only  son  on  the  Cross,  he 
must  be  damned ! 

Yet,  all  the  while,  the  Scriptures,  which  these  Christian 
bigots  profess  to  expound,  say :  "  Glory,  honour,  and  peace  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good — to  the  .lew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile."  *  So,  after  all,  men  who  do  not  acknowledge  Chris- 
tianity,  mai/  be  saved. 

We  were  led  into  the  above  remarks  on  reading,  in  the 
Evanffelical  Magazine  of  this  month,  a  rabid  missionary  ad- 
dress to  the  Americans,  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Chinese.  ''There  never  was  a  time  like  the  present,"  says  the 
address,  "when  such  intense  interest  was  felt  in  the  eternal 
xeelfare  of  China  and  the  adjacent  countries."  "  These  king- 
doms seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortified  against  tlie  entrance 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness  /"  "  It  will  he  neces- 
sary that  a  considerable  number  of  pious  and  talented  student* 
be  educated  purposely  for  the  Chinese  missions,  either  in  a  se- 
parate, or  one  of  the  best  American  colleges.  For  these  coun- 
tries we  need  the  spirit  of  martyrs  in  the  labourers.  They  must 
work  and  suffer,  and  thus  overcome  Satan  !  No  success  on  a 
large  scale  can  be  expected,  unless  the  missionaries  be  animated 
by  this  spirit."  "  We  therefore  expect  them  here,  full  of  zeal 
and  Christian  courage.  We  wish  to  see  them  soon,  and  never 
desire  to  look  upon  the  day  when  any  of  them  wishes  to  retreat. 

•  Rom.  ii.  1 0, 
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We  must  conquer  or  die .'"  "  We  trust  that  both  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies  will  support  the  caxose  largely.  There  are  in  our 
parinh  about  four  hundred  millions  of  immortal  beings,  to  sup- 
ply whom  enormous  furuls  will  be  needed  !  We  are  persuaded 
that  whenever  we  shall  seriously  go  to  work,  Satan  will  make  a 
dretulful  stir  .'  Some  will  be  thrown  into  prisons,  and  beheaded, 
as  in  times  of  yore.  But,  then,  the  Saviour  has  overcome  the 
nrch-fiend,  and  whatever  we  suffer  for  his  Ucome  will  redound  to 
his  glory,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.'''' 

What  nonesense  is  this  !  The  Chinese  are  no  more  likely  to 
turn  Christians  than  we  are  to  turn  Buddhists ;  besides,  what 
would  ('hristianity  do  for  them  ?  Many  writers,  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judtfing  of  the  characters  of  the  Chinese, 
saj-,  they  are  the  most  moral  and  orderly  people,  perhaps,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  (iod,  for  wise  ends,  no  doubt,  has 
sent  these  missionaries  "  a  strong  delusion,"  and  their  itinerancy 
will,  in  the  end,  prove  a  benefit  to  society,  if  it  be  only  in  the 
way  of  languages  and  geography,  the  knowledge  of  both  of 
which  has  already  been  greatly  extended  by  their  etfortn. 

Mut  greater  goo<i  than  even  this  will  accrue  by  the  social  inter- 
chjinge  of  sentiments  l)etwcen  two  great  and  original  races  of 
men — the  St^itionary  and  the  Progressive,  the  Conservative  and 
the  Revolutionary.  The  Pantheism  of  the  East  will  impregnate 
the  bigotry  of  the  West,  and  the  science  and  revelation  of  the 
West  will  correct  and  illuminate  the  imperfectly  deTclc^ied 
I'niversalisni  ofthc  Kast. 


GALLERY  OF  PANTHEISM. 


BKNKOICT    SPINOZA. 

No.  I. 
(The  importance  of  the  subject  has  determined  the  writer  to 
divide  his  essay  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  Spino/Ji's  biography  ;  in  the  second  an  ont- 
linc  n^'  '■'"  'Htrino  ;  in  the  third  ho  will  endeavour  to  give 
hin  Ml  upon  the  merits  and  defect*  of  the  philo- 

8<>[>i      <  Jious  and  monil  tenet*  of  the  acute  and  bold 

nieiuphyitician.J 

Srivn/.A,  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  philosophers,  of  all  agee 
and  countries,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  1U3°2.  His  parents 
were  Portuguese  merchant!,  of  .Ic wish  persuasion,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  linnich.  He  n-ceivcd  a  good  education,  and  from 
his  childhood,  distinguished  himself  for  his  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge. 

His  fondness  for  study  was  at  first  s  cause  of  di«4>point* 
ment  for  his  parents,  who  wished  him  to  l>c  trained  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  But  the  talents  of  young  Banich  soon 
threw  overlMiard  the  stamp  which  his  tutors  wishe<l  to  impose 
upon  the  development  of  his  natural  faculties.  His  parents 
seeing  that  wealth  was  not  the  object  of  his  desires,  thought  to 
turn  at  least  his  love  of  science  to  some  lucrative  purpose.  They 
fancied  to  make  of  him  a  servant  to  the  altar,  in  order  that  he 
might  live  from  or  by  the  altar. 

'  But  in  this  instance,  also,  were  the  efforts  of  his  parents  de- 
feated. Banuh's  organs  of  casuality,  ideality,  comparison, 
Alc,  were  larger  than  tliotic  of  acquisitiveness.  In  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  original  langunxe,  he  found  several  points,  which  did 
not  stand  the  touch  stone  of  his  reasoning  powers.  The  Talmud 
and  the  Kabbinical  philosophers  did  not  afford  to  his  mind  a 
gri  action.     Though  very  cautious  and  modest,   some 

ot  III  companions  had  elicite<l  from  his  lips  the  secret 

tli'Miuiit!<  'II  Ills  mind,  and  lK>triiyed  him  to  the  superstitious  zeal 
of  iiriestcraft.  lie  was  challenged  to  iippenr lieforo  the  Syna- 
gogue, where  he  was  accused  of  professing  idesis  contrary  to  those 
taught  by  his  teachers — ideas  contrary  to  all  religion.  Spinoza, 
instead  of  degrading  himself  by  a  contradiction  of  his  opinions, 
publicly  acknowledged  them,  and  challenged  his  acctisers  to 
prove  him  in  error. 

T'  -  iihly  broke  up  in  uproar,  and  Spinoza  Icfl  the  Sy- 
II  .  from  that  moment  he  dropped  the  name  of  Baruch 

an  •  that  of  Ik-nedict.     From  this  time  he  dropped  also 

the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
autural  philosophy  and  metaphysiea.     In  order  to  tie  able  to 


read  the  philosophical  works  in  the  original,  he  studied  the  Latin 
tongue  under  Dr.  Van  der  Ende,  an  able  physician,  and  classical 
scholar. 

Van  der  Ende  had  received  him  as  an  inmate  into  his  house, 
and  here  Benedict  learned,  together  with  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Art  of  Love.  The  Doctor  had  a  very  ac- 
complished daughter — a  sort  of  a  blue  stocking,  versed  in  the 
Latm  literature,  music,  &c,  and  though  not  very  handsome,  she 
possessed  fascinating  charms.  When  the  father  was  obliged  to 
go  abroad  to  see  his  patients,  the  young  lady  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  her  father's  pupils  under  her  tuition. 

She  must  have  performed  her  parts  admirably,  for  two  of 
them  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  The  one  was  our 
Spinoza,  the  other  a  Mr.  Kerkering,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
gentleman  of  Hamburgh.  The  fair  scholar  balanced  between 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  lovers,  bnt  at  length  the  gift  of 
a  rich  pearl  necklace  caused  her  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
German  suitor,  who  afterwards  abjured  the  Lutheran  faith,  re^ 
turned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  became  her 
laKiul  husliand. 

Poor  Benedict  was  so  chagrined  at  thus  being  defeated  by  his 
rival,  that,  though  he  bore  his  destiny  with  philosophical  calm- 
ness, yet  h^  foreswore  for  ever  to  marry. 

Sourcely  had  he  recoTered  from  the  grief  he  had  experienced, 
OB  account  of  disappointed  love,  when  he  was  assailed  in  the 
street  by  some  bigoted  friend,  armed  with  u  stiletto,  from  whom 
he  received  a  cut  in  the  fnce.  Shortly  after  he  was  formally 
exeommunicated  by  the  .lews.  Some  of  the  biographei-s  have 
preserved  this  remarkable  act  of  human  folly  and  intolerance. 

Swoe  the  laws  of  ezoomnmnication  among  the  .lews  take 
away  from  the  condemned  all  claims  upon  his  family,  Benedict 
was  obliged  to  learn  a  mechanical  art,  by  the  exercise  of  which 
he  might  be  enabled  to  support  himself,  and  to  indulge  in  his 
favourite  studies.  This  view  of  wisdom  he  hod  learned  among 
the  J«n,  who  tcaoh  that  he  who  does  not  teach  his  children 
some  manoal  profession,  opens  to  them  the  way  to  become 
thieves  and  highwaymen. 

He  applied  himself  to  optical  mechanics,  and  became  therein 
s«»  proficient,  that  he  would  have  made  his  fortune  by  it,  if  gain 
bad  ever  been  the  sole  object  of  his  labours ;  but  he  workwl 
only  for  his  mere  subsistence,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
meditation  and  study.  In  his  habits  he  was  moderate,  both 
•quail/  distant  from  r^""--  ■-■-  ind  pednntrj* — his  conversation 
wan  agreeable  and  in>'  i*  temper  amiable  and  benevo- 

lent—4ik  heart  and  pi  ii  '>  nil  whom  he  knew  ill  need. 

Though  excommunicated  and  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  ho 
never  revenged  himself  against  them ;  nor  did  he,  in  order  to 
vex  them,  join  any  Christian  sect  However,  he  was  of  too 
noble  a  mind  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  Christ  was  the  pat- 
tern of  the  development  of  the  Divine  principle  in  man — the 
symbol  of  the  pi-rfectibility  of  the  human  species. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  petty  (piarrels  with  the  modem  phari- 
sees,  who  accused  him,  liefore  the  Christian  magistrates,  of  teach- 
ing doctrines  contrary  to  all  religions,  he  retire*!  into  the 
country,  and  wen ;  ■  to  establish  himself  a  la  Hay,  where 

hereoiained  all 

In  the  beginiiiiiK  •>■  hit*  philosophical  career  he  wasa  disciple 
of  Descartes,  the  tenets  of  whom  he  explained  in  two  Latin 
works,  Principia  /'hilotophica,  and  Voifitnla  Metaphysiea^ 
both  of  which  contain  the  germs  of  his  own  sj'stem.  Yet  these 
works  did  not  call  upon  him  the  attention  ofthc  public.  The 
work  which  drew  upon  him  the  anathema  of  the  Sectarnins  of 
all  creeds,  and  revealed  his  original  genius,  was  the  Tractatus 
Theoloffico  I'oliticua — the  boldest  attack  npon  positive  religion 
that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  man,  and  which  has  furnished 
materials  to  all  moilem  philosophers,  who  have  come  fortli  to 
attack  the  vulgar  conception  of  immediate  revelation. 

We  shall  give  extracts  of  his  works  in  our  next  Number. 

Many  were  the  writers  who  arose  against  the  philosopher, 
whose  name  was  pronounced  with  horror  and  mnIc<liction  ;  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  pursuing  fearlessly  his  rescarchea 
after  tnith . 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  anathemas  prono'inoed  against  him 
by  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Chris'ians,  several  of  the  mo«t  eminent 
men  of  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and   France,  courted  his 
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acquaintance,  and  l)ecame  liis  disciples.  Indeed  his  reputation 
grew  to  such  a  degree  of  eminence,  that  he  received  the  oiier  of 
a  professorship  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
cumampla  libertate  Fhilosophandi,  with  the  most  ample  freedom 
of  seeking  after  truth.  This  offer  he  rejected,  he  knew  that  he 
who  becomes  indebted  for  his  living  to  the  liberality  of  princes, 
soon  loses  the  energy  which  is  necessary  to  a  true  philosopher. 
He  accepted,  however,  the  half  of  an  annuity,  which  was  left  him 
by  a  friend,  renouncing  the  other  half  to  the  legitimate  heirs  of 
the  testator.  The  next  work  which  ho  published  was  hia  ElJucs, 
and  it  is  particularly  this  work  which  shall  form  the  subject  of 
our  inquiries.  It  is  here  that  Spinoza  has  laid  down  a  system 
of  Pantheism,  which,  in  regard  of  logical  correctness,  perspicuity, 
and  consistency,  is  regarded  by  all  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
on  these  matters  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  human  ingenuity. 
When  it  first  appeared  the  philosophers  were  struck  with 
amazement ;  several  tried  to  confute  him,  but  in  vain  ;  their 
blows  touched  mere  shadows  ;  the  giant  stood  un\-anquished. 
Not  being  able  to  cope  with  him,  l)oth  divines  and  philosophers 
began  to  calumniate  him,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  preju- 
dices spread  abroavl  by  hia  incompetent,  but  numerous  and 
powerful  adversaries,  that  though  hisname  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  list  which  dolts  and  knaves  drew  of  the  pretended  atheists 
of  all  ages,  his  works,  and  particularly  his  Ethics,  fell  into 
oblivion,  and  could  scarcely  be  met  with  at  any  library  in  Eu- 
rope. The  few  philosophers  who  got  hold  of  it  pillagetl  his 
ideas,  and  introduced  them  in  their  works  as  their  ovm. 

Even  in  regartl  to  Spinoza,  we  own  to  the  Germans,  that  this 
great  philosopher  has  been  rescued  from  the  stigma  of  stupid 
Atheism,  and  that  his  worka  have  been  rendered  accessible  to 
the  public. 

The  most  remarkable  men  who  have  contributed  to  this 
work  ot  justice  are,  Lessing,  Mendeloson,  Jacobi,  Giiethe,  Ast, 
Iledereich,  and  Sclielling. 

A  professor  of  Divinity  of  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Paulus,  has  col- 
lected all  the  writings  of  Spinosa,  and  published  them  in  two 
volumes,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  the  (rerman. 
Those  who  do  not  understand  metaphysics,  think  the  specula- 
tions of  the  philosopher  are  of  no  use  to  public  life.  That  is, 
however,  the  reverse.  Philosophy  and  theoloaiy  arc  of  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  actions  of  whole  nations.  Is'npoleon 
dreaded  the  influence  of  German  Idealism  as  much  as  the 
swords  of  Blucher  and  Wellington,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  has 
been  so  well  convinced  of  this  power,  that  they  have  destituted 
or  persecuted  all  the  professors  or  disciples  of  the  Idealists. 

The  metaphysician,  Spinoza,  was  also  a  political  innovator, 
he  showed  the  vices  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  con- 
stitutions, and  taught  how  to  establish  democracy  upon  solid 
principles  in  his  Tractatiu  PolUicus.  Perhaps  this  is  also  a 
cause   of  the  spleen  of  the  numerous  adversaries  of  Spinoza. 

His  letters,  addressed  to  several  learned  men  of  his  time,  bear 
witness  of  the  amiableness  of  his  character,  and  of  the  stem 
love  of  truth  that  animated  his  endeavours. 

He  died  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year  l()77,  after  a  short  illness, 
without  fear  of  death,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  future  life. 

HERMES. 

PEGSWORTH,  THE  MURDERER, 


Peosworth  died  a  penitent,  and  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  he 
ol)tained  his  psissport  to  heaven  l)y  the  confession  of  the  sonship 
and  power  of  Christ.  We  Rive  the  ordinary  who  attended  him 
ample  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  strove  tosave  the  soul  of 
the  murderer  from  the  justice  of  God.  But  the  worthy  parson 
takes  no  reent  to  himself;  he  only  did  his  duty  in  fishing  for 
souls,  to  people  the  heavenly  mansions  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely to  the  grace  of  God,  communicated  to  the  culprit's  soul, 
that  the  benign  work  of  conversion  is  to  be  attributed,  Happy 
Pegsworth !  what  a  sudden  change  it  must  have  been  to  thee  to 
step  from  the  scaffold  of  ignominy,  from  the  very  cursed  death  of 
the  cross,  to  the  threshold  of  Paradise ! 

But  why  should  the  parson  attempt  to  save  Pegsworth,  or  any 
other  murderer,  more  than  any  ordinary  money-raker  of  the 
city  at  his  final  exit?  Was  Pegsworth  in  reality  more  obnoxious 
to  Divine  wrath  than  an  English  Bishop,  who  caricatures  the 


meekness  and  mortification  of  his  master,  by  an  affected  show  of 
humility,  amid  the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  a  palace .'  Murder  is 
merely  condemned  as  a  crime  against  society,  in  the  Bible,  but 
the  love  of  the  world  and  its  vanities  is  condemned  and  railed 
at  in  long  detail  with  a  rich  variety  of  strong  and  impressive  il- 
lustration. We  are  all  in  a  state  of  condemnation  by  nature  ; 
from  our  mother's  womb  we  are  cursed  by  the  God  of  this 
world,  who  has  begotten  us  in  the  shades  of  eternal  evil,  and 
leads  us  through  th«  labyrinths  of  wckedness  by  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  illusive  snares  and  powerful  deceptions,  by  which  he 
convinces  us  that  evil  is  good  and  good  is  evil.  But  no  man 
has  any  right,  from  Scripture  or  reason,  to  declare  that  a  mur- 
derer under  sentence  of  death  is  more  in  danger  of  hell  fire  than 
a  stock-broker  on  Exchange,  or  a  rector  in  his  pulpit.  True, 
the  Bible  says  that  there  are  no  murderers  in  heaven,  nor  adul- 
terers, nor  liars,  nor  covetous  men.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject.  Pegsworth  is  not  a  murderer  now.  The  mur- 
derer is  gone  to  his  eternal  doom.  The  spirit  that  escapes  is  not 
a  murderer,  and  any  stain  of  wickedness  which  defiled  it  in  the 
body  is  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  first  life.  Every  spirit  is 
sinless.  The  law  is  given  for  this  life,  and  it  hath  dominion 
over  a  man  as  long  as  this  life  continueth,  but  no  longer — 
(Romans  vii,  1.)  There  is  no  condemnation  to  the  spirit,  but 
merely  to  the  flesh.  It  is  the  flesh  and  blood  which  is  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  appetites  and  passions  con- 
nected with  them  have  also  the  curse  of  exclusion  upon  them, 
but  that  the  spirit  of  any  man  is  personally  excluded,  we  chal- 
lenge any  divine  in  Christendom  to  demonstrate  from  the 
Bible. 

We  do  not  write  these  words  in  condemnation  of  the  ordi- 
nary's zeal  i"  working  up  the  latent  feelings  of  religious  hope  in 
the  murderer's  soul ;  far  from  it ;  it  was  a  lilessing  to  poor  Pegs- 
worth  to  be  thus  mentally  excited  by  the  allurements  of  pi<»u3 
emotions.  Our  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  absurdity  and  even 
the  Christian  heresy  of  supposing  that,  by  tliis  means,  a  soul  is 
saved  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Divine  ven- 
geance, "  All  go  into  one  place,  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again,"  sjud  the  King  of  Israel. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  and  of  natural  religion, 
and  is  the  concealed  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Still  there  may, 
and  no  doubt  must,  be,  gradations  of  rank  and  being  in  the  world 
to  come,  as  well  as  in  that  which  now  is,  and  these  gradations 
may  be  more  or  less  connected  with  the  state  of  the  soul  at  the 
period  of  dissolution.  Thus  far  we  will  go,  with  any  divine,  but 
no  farther ;  and  if  it  be  urged  against  us  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
doctrine  to  teach,  we  reply,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  which  sends  a  murderer  white-washed  to  heaven, 
for  making  a  few  wry  faces  .and  pious  lamentations  before  he 
mounts  the  scaffold.  It  is  less  immoral  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  which  actually  removes  the  horror  and  deformity  of 
crime  by  the  appearance  of  partiality  in  the  judge ;  for  what 
can  be  more  conducive  to  an  immoral  life  than  for  a  judge  to 
say,  "  You  are  a  grand  scoundrel.  Sir,  but  because  you  have 
acknowledged  the  legitimacy  and  heirship  of  my  dear  son,  I  will 
forgive  all  your  sins  :  without  this  acknowledgment  your  fate 
would  have  been  a  fearful  one."  But  the  Scriptures  say,  "  the 
Lord  has  made  all  things  for  himself,  yea,  even  the  wicked  in 
the  day  of  evil.' — (Prov.  xvi.  4.) — So  say  we. 

The  common  chant  of  piety,  which  is  taught  and  sung  by 
the  church  and  its  disciples,  has  no  more  connexion  with 
genuine  piety  than  the  song  of  "  Jim  Crow,''''  or  the  death  song 
of  an  Indian,  has  with  a  taste  for  music.  It  is  a  sort  of  infec- 
tion which  changes  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  age, 
and  depends  for  its  development  upon  the  prevailing  creed  or 
chant  of  the  country,  A  Catholic  holds  up  a  crucifix  in  his 
last  moments — a  Protestant  dispenses  with  this  crucifix,  and 
imagines  Christ  in  his  mind,  Christ,  however,  is  only  an  image 
of  God  after  all — (2.  Cor.  iv,  4)  Both  are  idolators,  whose  per- 
formances vary  with  the  times  and  countries  of  the  respective 
performers  ;  birt  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  universal  ideas 
which  never  change.  To  these  true  piety  ascends  directly,  and 
reposes  in  tranquillity  upon  them.  Surely  it  is  high  time  now 
that  these  crucifixes  were  removed,  and  the  real  substance  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  the  types  and  shadows — that  the  true  Christ 
were  enthroned  in  the  mind  and  the  false  Christ  banished  from 
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tlie  dehided  imagination  ;  for  it  ia  really  necessary,  as  Jesus  told 
his  disciples  that  Christ  the  man  should  go  away — that  Christ, 
the  spirit  and  comforter,  should  reign  in  his  stead.  What  has 
the  cross  and  the  man  eifected  any  more  than  the  Catholic 
crucifix  ? 


CUKIOUS  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  WISDOM  OF  OUR 

ANCESTORS. 
Thk  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work,  called  the  World'i 

Doom,  by  Stephen  Batmsn,profes8or  of  divinity,  and  dedicated 

to   the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Thomas  Bromeley, 

in  the  re^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — Printed  1581,  curious  and 

rare : — 

"  In  certain  places  of  Arabia  are  these  monsters.  They 
have  three  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  great  mouth,  two  very  large  and 
round  ears,  every  arm  hath  two  hands  ;  the  males  also  have  two 
such  great  breasts  that  they  cannot  well  cover  them,  they  wear 
beast*  skins,  they  go  without  any  hose  and  shoes,  neither  have 
they  any  toc«  on  their  fbet.  They  are  called  Sterlocfas."  •  •  • 

"In  the  parts  of  Ethiopia  there  are  men  well  proportioned, 
saving  that  they  have  but  one  leg  n-ith  a  vcrj*  great  foot,  with 
the  shadow  whereof,  when  the  sun  cometh  to  the  south,  they 
lying  upon  the  ground  save  themselves  from  the  heat ;  when  they 
should  walk  they  leaj),  neither  can  they  do  otherwise,  they 
•peak  m  we  do  in  their  tongue,  they  are  very  good  jewellers, 
and  bell  their  jewels  to  Uie  mcrchanta  of  Arabia,  receiving  of 
them  con»  to  live  by.  They  are  mcu  of  great  strength,  and 
live  two  hundred  years.  Tlieir  women  are  \ay  fair,  and  com- 
mon to  every  one."         *«••••• 

"  In  the  parts  of  Etbiopiti  towtuxis  the  south,  such  are  fouwi 
which  have  a  goodly  body  of  a  man,  two  anxu,  twn  thi^ghs,  and 
men's  feet,  but  on  their  oUoulders  they  have  a  dog's  head  stand- 
ing out,  they  lead  a  man's  life,  and  work  cunningly  diven 
things  with  tlireads  of  silk  and  gold,  wliich  they  send  to  tb« 
gruit  Cane.  Tltey  laagh  not  nor  weep  ;  they  exercise  grcmt 
merchandise  of  maj|j;aritca  or  pearls  of  uirbuudcs  and  other 
g<x)dly  stonuk  Tlieir  King  is  tributary  to  the  great  Cane,  and 
the  tribuiu  ispiiid  with  things  of  silk  and  gold."  •     •     •     • 

"  la  the  East  Ocesin  such  grow  women  be  found.  They  aiv 
long  necked,  aiul  agiiinst  nature,  they  have  Uu;ir  arms  joined  to 
their  tlr  '      ;'       liiive  also  legs,  bi.i   '  Hither  form,  they 

•re  hi^  •  liiui  lK;hind,  aiul  i  of  an  uss.  They 

go  out  tour  children,  t..,;  .>.    vii  they  kill,  the 

othcru  tl  r  1.1.  I  have  great  store  of  milk,  whereof 
they  iiiiKc  I  i  < '  -V  to   I.  .1  The  nialos  be  like  the  femalei, 

but  be  le«8  ill  their  bully  and  breasts."       •         •         •         • 

"  In  the  isle  uf  Tai>Mlmnce  such  human  creatures  are  Couod 
misshapen.  They  have  short  thighs  hi^'h  Hliouldors,  a  slender 
neck,  a  ^icry  great  hea<l,  with  one  e.\  e  alone  in  the  forehead. 
They  seek  tor  jiearl,  and  the  like  k '■'''''''"""  •  •'••■-•■-■  r--. I 
and  savage  ]>«'opIe,  neillier  canani.i 

male  bat  wlicu  tJiey  are  great  with  i  i       .  .   i   .1 

live  by  wild  fruits,  dew  is  their  driak,  tliey  want  cars,  yet  is 
tlicir  hearing  8biirp.  a  kind  of  honict  do  much  trouble  them, 
fur  which   tl.  xiuselves  into  the  sand  until  the  hornets 

fly  by  fheni  •  mds."  •  •  •  • 

"  In  the  il«. i.vbia  there  are  found  women  which  have 

bretuitti  haMging  down  to  their  knee«,  they  lack  the  use  of  speak- 
ing, but  yet  they  cry  or  shriek  vehemently  ;  they  live  at  home 
with  men,  they  run  swiftly,  so  that  they  can  take  wild  beasts 
in  runiUDg,  which  they  eat.  They  are  between  white  and 
black,  to  wit,  of  a  russet  colour.  They  want  hairs,  saving  that, 
from  their  knees  down,  they  are  like  Sjityrs,clt)vcn  footed  as  a  cow 
or  bull.  They  are  strong  and  (|iuckly,  hold  fast  that  they  take, 
their  Itead  is  thick  uf  luiir.     'J'hey  are  miashapni  in  body  and 

&.CC.   Tliey  laugh  willingly-,  esiMjdaliy  in  the  presence  of  men." 

•  ••••••• 

**  In  the  Alps  of  Africk  are  found  these  monstrous  creatures. 
They  are  altogether  of  a  brown  yellow  colour,  having  a  man's 
face  in  their  brciwts,  thighs  like  an  ox.  feet  like  a  man,  tail  like 

a  fox,  udder-  '  ' -  i*,  a  back  lik. '.  .i  long  neck,  and 

on  the  top  I :  iid  bunch,  ^v  -  cars,  they  have 

a  btntrd   lik«      ,     .        ly  live  by  ht.      .   uls,  and  are  veij 

wild.     While  Hemy  aw  Uitlo,  men  use  to  oat  theaa,  wbjch  tbv 


great  men  in  authority  do  use,  but  when  Uiey  are  old  they  are 
hard  of  digestion.     They  are  better  than  goats  %vith  us." 

Batman  was  one  of  the  pious  founders  of  the  English  Protes- 
tant Church,  an  ordained  cleigjTnan,  and  a  trainer  of  youth  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Some  may  smile  at  his  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  but  much  greater  is  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are 
most  disposed  to  ridicule  and  revile  such  a  man,  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  give  a  reason  for  asserting  that  his  testimony 
is  £dse.  What  necessity  is  there  in  Nature  for  making  animals 
in  their  present  shape  and  character  ?  Why  might  not  che- 
mical action  produce  three  eyes  as  well  as  two,  feet  without  as 
well  as  with  toes,  or  dogs  heads  on  men's  shoulders  as  well 
as  upon  dogs  shoulders  ?  The  reason  why  Gon  would  not,  it 
a  .MORAL  RKASON,  but  there  is  no  moral  reason  in  chemical  ac- 
tion, and  we  challenge  any  man  to  give  a  scientific  reason  for 
the  non  existence  of  such  animals.  '1  he  vioral  Jitness  of  things 
does  not,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  science,  but  to  natural 
theology,  which  is  the  master  of  science,  and  the  universal 
school  of  truth. 

MISSIONARY  PREACHING. 


It  is  rare  that  we  meet  with  a  good  specimen  of  Jljasionaiy 
preaching,  but  we  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  following  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  taken  from  the  New 
York  Obteroer  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  in  a  speech  of  the  ReTi 
U.  Wilson.  Missionary.  "' 

"  1  went,  in  company  with  three  or  four  brethren,  to  preach  al 
the  town  of  the  Osaget.  At  the  first  village  we  approached, 
we  met  a  large  company  returning  from  a  victorious  expedition 
against  the  Pawnees ;  they  were  intoxicated  with  success  ;  they 
had  destroyed  a  town,  and  brought  off  six  hundred  scalps,  to- 
gether with  a  bag  full  of  scalps  of  white  men,  (supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  pjirty  of  Indian  trappers  who  WTire  missing,)  of  wliich 
they  had  jdundcred  the  Pawnees.  As  the  Indiiuis  have  the 
iraprcssioii  that  the  missionaries  have  some  authority,  as  if  they 
were  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  they  will  listen  to  us 
»hen  we  preach,  with  apparent  respect.  Sevenil  addresses 
weie  made  to  them  ;  and  tis  may  bo  supposed,  against  war.  This 
I  soon  found  was  unpalatable  doctrine.  Their  ears  were  closed 
and  their  heads  tnme<l  away  impatiently.  No  efft^ct  seemed  to 
be  producc<l,  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed.  The  Indians 
then  prepared  to  hold  a  grand  scalp  dance  ;  tliis  is  a  religioui 
ceremony,  in  honour  of  the  God  of  war.  The  scalps  were  hung 
aloft  on  a  pole,  and  a  large  fire  l»eing  kindled,  they  danced 
around  it,  to  the  sound  of  rough  music,  till  midnight.  Tlie 
missionaries  went  to  the  lodge  prepared  for  them  to  sleep  ;  but 
I  could  not  rest.  Finding  an  inU-rprcter,  I  returned  to  the  re- 
Tel,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  pause  in  their  dancing,  I  lifted 
up  my  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  and  exclaimed,  *  I 
iiiH  for  war  !  I  want  to  make  a  war  party.'  ( I  lere  was  a  great 
at.)  •  I  am  going  to  make  a  war  talk.'  (Again  they 
iitcd,  when  alluding  to  their  customs.)  I  proceeded  :  'My 
text,  or  sUrting  point,  I  will  take  from  the  good  hook.'  Hero 
again  they  shouted,  as  if  rejoicing  that  a  missionary  and  the 
good  book  were  in  favour  of  war;  and  they  then  pressed  close 
around  mc,  listening  with  breathless  attention.  I  proceeded, 
and  announced  my  text, '  Figlit  the  pood  fight  of  ftutJi.'  \{\.c\ 
which  I  gave  them  a  discourse,  ot  whicli  the  following  is  an  out- 
line : — I, '  Who  is  the  leader  in  tliis  war :-  Not  Mad  Buffalo^ 
nor  other  chiefs  whom  I  nametl ;  '  but  the  Lord  Jesus  CTirist,* 
'  And  who  was  he  ?'  burst  from  a  thousand  lips.  Here  I  de- 
scribed the  character  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  II.  '  Who 
are  the  enemies?  Not  the  Pawnees  ;  not  the  Camanches,  &c. 
Hut  their  sins  ;  Stitan  ;  their  wicked  hearts.'  Here  1  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  describe  their  spiritiud  enemies.  III.  '  What 
are  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  ?  Not  the  tomahawk  ;  not  «he 
scalping  knife ;  nor  the  bow  and  arrow.  But  the  Bible,  prayer, 
&c.'  Here  I  described  the  weapons  of  spiritual  warfare.  IV. 
'  Wluit  is  the  victory  for  which  we  fight?  Not  to  enjoy  the 
scalp  dance,  &c.  but  eternal  life,'  And  here  I  spoke  of  the 
nature  of  heaven,  as  a  holy  and  spiritual  place.  1  sought,  in 
this  manner,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  conceptions  ;  and /or 
four  hours,  during  which  this  scene  continued,  they  forgot  tlieir 
amusement,  and  qianifested  ^wt  the  least  sigrt  ef  impatience.'' 
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During  this  '  talk,"  some  of  the  shrewdest  questions  were  put 
to  me,  denoting  that  I  had  to  deal  with  quick  and  penetrating 
minda.  While  describing  this  crucifixion,  I  was  interupted  by 
a  chief  with  the  question,  '  Who  killed  this  good  Saviour  ? 
Was  it  the  Osages  ?'  '  No.'  '  The  Pawnees  ?'  '  No' — &c. 
'  Then  it  was  done  by  white  men !  Ah  !  brother,  see  ;  white 
men  are  worse  than  Indians.  Indians  kill  their  enemies  when 
they  come  to  bum  and  destroy  their  wives  and  children,  bvit 
not  their  friends.  But  the  white  men  killed  their  great  friend. 
No  Indian  would  kill  such  a  good  and  kind  lieing  as  you  say 
Christ  was.' " 

The  effects  described  by  this  missionary  produced  upon  the 
different  Indians  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  even  allowing 
for  a  little  amplification,  are  very  gratifying  to  the  philanthropic 
mind.  The  principal  effect  is  that  of  the  entire  cessation  of 
war,  and  all  its  barbarous  accompaniments,  amongst  those  who 
have  embraced  the  new  faith,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections 
in  the  civilized  world,  is  evidently  a  wide  step  of  advancement 
beyond  the  savage  state.  The  Christian  zeal,  however,  of  Ame- 
rican savages  may  well  put  to  blush  the  lukewarmness,  the  frost, 
and  the  knavery  of  the  tohite  man's  Christianity. 

"  I  attended  the  anniversary  of  the  Cherokee  Bible  Society, 
which  was  held  at  the  close  of  a  protracted  meeting.  The  pre- 
sident, a  grey-headed  Indian,  first  led  in  prayer ;  then  directed 
tlie  minutes  to  lie  read,  and  called  on  several  persons  for  ad- 
dresses, after  which  sulwcribers  were  requested  to  pay  their  con- 
tributions. I  was  deliberating  whether  to  give  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar,  which  I  supposed  was  about  enough  for  a  poor  mission- 
ary. I  was  near  the  standard  of  many  benevolent  societies 
among  white  people  ;  but  I  was  ashamed,  when  I  saw  these 
poor  people  come  forward  and  contribute  some  two,  some  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  dollars.  Among  them  was  a  poor  woman,  aged 
eighty  years,  who  had  subscribed  two  dollars  sonic  months  be- 
fore, when  she  had  not  a  cent  in  hand.  In  order  to  procure 
money,  she  cultivated  a  little  spot  with  her  own  hands,  and 
raised  a  small  crop  of  corn,  and  reserved  as  much  as  she  would 
sell  to  pay  her  suljscription.  A  drover  coming  along,  she  sold 
him  the  com  for  two  silver  dollars.  lie  tvas  a  white  man,  and 
a  Christian,  she  supposed  ;  but  when  shb  came  forward  to  lay 
down  the  money,  lo  !  It  w&s  discovered  that  the  coin  was  coun- 
terfeit." 

These  new  savage  converts  arc  tremendous  pray-ers.  From 
ihe  Octogenarian  to  the  l)oy  of  fifteen,  they  are  all  capable  of 
taking  the  lead  at  a  prayer  meeting.  Ought  not  this  to  make 
the  white  man's  cheeks  turn  copper-coloured  with  pure  shame  ? 
We  liope  that  these  missionary  reports  may  prove  litemlly  true, 
but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  quickest  method  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  Indians  would  be  to  teach  them 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  as  the  basis  of  civilization. 
To  the  neglect  of  this  we  attribute  the  general  failure  of  Pro- 
testant missions.  We  believe,  with  Dr.  Wiseman,  that  the 
*'  Holy  Mother  Church'  is  the  most  accomplished  adept  in 
missionary  tactics. 


JIORE  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  «  TRADE. ' 

In  our  last  publication  we  brought  forward  a  few  advertisements 
f'om  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  February,  in  order  to  show 
that  godliness  was  really  a  marketable  article  among  the  pious 
Evangelists.  Some  of  these  were  rich  specimens;  but  in  the 
present  month's  Magazine  we  have  even  richer.  For  instance  : 
**  Wanted,  by  a  respectable  widow,  a  situation  to  attend  an  in- 
valid lady  or  gentleman,  or  as  housekeej)er,  &c. — The  adver- 
tiser is  one  who  lives  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord .'"  There's  a  re- 
commendation for  you  !  And  what  a  contrast  is  this  adver- 
tisement to  one  which  we  saw  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  which  announced  that  "  A  lady,  whose  husband  is 
gone  to  sea,  feels  herself  dull,  and  wishes  for  a  gentleman  to 
lodge  with  her.  Apply,  &c.''  Yet,  proljably,  there  might  not 
be  so  much  real  difference  in  the  views  and  characters  of  the 
two  parties  as  appears  on  the  faces  of  their  respective  appeals  to 
the  public.  Godliness  and  virtue  are  as  often  apart  as  con- 
joined. 

The  next  wa  bare  marked  is  that  of  a  statioacr,  wka  wants 


a  decidedly  pious  young  man  as  an  assistant — a  "  Conservative 
Dissenter."     What's  a  Conservative  Dissenter  ? 

A  coach-maker  Iwants  an  apprentice.  His  famil.v  is  one  of 
decided  piety,  and,  he  says,  the  greatest  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  youth's  moral  as  well  as  commercial  interests. — That  is 
quite  right. 

A  clothier  wants  a  sharp,  active  youth,  whose  morals  will  be 
carefully  attended  to;  and  he  will  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  Gospel  every  Lord^s  dag. — A  sort  of  privilege  which  many 
young  men  think  very  highly  of. 

A  draper  wants  a  pious  young  man  of  good  address, — Aye, 
piety  alone  will  not  do  for  a  man-milliner. 

A  wine  and  spirit  merchant  wants  a  pious  yountf  man  as 
clerk,  and  a  serious  man  as  a  cellarman — one  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business :  and  that  is,  we  guess,  one 
who  knows  how  to  water  the  rum,  and  then  go  up  stairs  to 
prayers ! 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS  AND  READERS. 


We  have  received  Mr.  M.  s  letter  and  lecture  on  the  mate- 
riality of  the  Deity.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  God  s  materiality.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  mate- 
rial but  God,  who  is  the  very  basis  or  sitbstratum  of  matter. 
But  we  are  equally  in  love  with  the  spirituality  of  God,  because 
we  know  it  lo  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  mode* 
of  being.  Spirit  and  matter  are  one,  but  double  only  in  respect 
to  modality  or  manner  of  existence.  We  differ  decidedly,  how- 
ever, from  Mr.  IMeikle,  in  his  giving  the  preference  to  the  word 
matter,  as  the  primary  mode  of  existence.  The  primary  is  the 
most  etlterial,  mental,  mobile,  and  active  mode  of  existence, 
which  most  assuredly  is  spirit.  Electricity  we  call  spirit ;  light, 
heat,  galvanism,  attraction,  repulsion,  are  all  spiritual  agencies, 
and  if  they  met  only  through  and  by  certain  modes  of  material 
existence,  this  only  proves  the  relationship  which  subsists  be- 
tween spiritual  action  and  material  combinations.  The  atmos- 
phere is  more  powerful  than  the  water,  and  the  water  than  the 
solid  earth.  Light  and  heat  and  electricity  are  more  powerful 
than  air — the  farther  you  remove  from  solidity,  the  greater  is  the 
power  which  you  perceive.  A  nalogy,  therefore,  teaches  us  to  give 
power  to  the  spiritual  in  preference  to  the  material  aspect  of 
nature.  But  if  it  be  replied  "  tve  cannot  form  an  idea  of  spirit,"^ 
we  reply,  "  tve  cannot  forin  an  idea  of  matter."''  Let  our  correS' 
pnndent  read  the  first  letter  of  the  Transcendentalist  {No  3  of  the 
Shepherd),  and  he  will  see  this  distinctly  proved.  Our  ideas  of 
matter  and  spirit,  therefore,  being  equally  indefinite,  we  do  not 
see  what  right  any  man  has  to  substitute  materiality  for  spiri- 
tuality in  the  Deity.  It  is  only  another  species  of  superstition. 
Our  Correspondent  also  thinks  that  by  means  of  this  materiality 
he  will  get  rid  of  mysteries,  oracles,  revelations,  ^c.  IIow  this 
will  follow,  we  do  not  understand,  unless  he  means  to  make  hit 
material  God  an  unconscious  power.  If  so,  he  is  an  Atheist  of 
the  most  deadly  sort,  and  there  is  no  use  in  reasoning  with  him. 
Yet  even  an  Atheist  07tght  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of 
oracles  and  revelations  ;  for,  if  electricity  or  dead  matter  can 
make  men,  women,  and  children,  and  make  them  speak,  think, 
and  act,  we  think  it  is  not  incapable  of  making  prophets  and 
apostles,  witches  and  wizards.  Atheism  will  not  destroy  super- 
stition ;  it  will  only  make  it  more  wild  and  ridiculous.  We 
couldinnent  asystem  of  Atheistical  superstition  as  full  of  charms 
and  incantations  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  indeed.  Superstition 
is  more  allied  to  A  theism  than  to  any  species  of  reigion,  except 
Fetichism  and  the  worship  of  Genii.  Now  the  existence  of 
Genii  it  not  inconsistent  with  Atheiim,  and  if  you  give  us  Genii 
to  begin  with,  we  shall  travel  at  railway\speed  in  our  career  of 
superstitious  faith.  Our  Correspondent,  like  all  his  class, 
seems  to  be  ignorant  of  this  singular  fad,  that  superstitio^u 
people  are  seldom  re  igious  people  :  the  most  sublime  specimens 
of  superstition  we  have  ever  met  with  are  among  those  who 
never  enter  a  place  of  worship.  Perhaps  this  is  a  new  idea  to 
our  Correspondent — let  him  put  it  to  the  test.  The  alianoe 
between  Atheism  and  Superstition  is  closer  than  he  is  aware  of. 
There  is  nothing  so  effectual  for  destroying  superstition  as  m 
faith  in  one  infinite,  etin-nal,  and  all-comprehending  Deif^. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SHEPHERD, 
May  be  called  Pantheism,  Univenalism,  or  Catholicum,  or  bj  anj  other  word  which  ezpreaaea  UniTersalitj. 

Pantheism  implies  that  every  thing,  great  or  small,  good  or  evil,  wise  o'  foolish,  is  the  result  of  the  actire  and 
conscious  operation  of  the  Universal  Male  (Spirit)  in  co-operation  with  the  Universal  Female  (Matter).  Conse- 
quently, all  doctrines,  systems,  customs,  and  morals  potitiwiy  originate  in  God  and  Nature  (jointly),  and  form 
component  parts  of  a  system  of  progressive  training  for  mankind. 

But  the  only  true  religion  is  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  and  the  retirement  of  faith  and  worehip  within  the 
true  sanctuary  of  the  heart  and  mind. 


POLITICS. 

Thin  is  an  age  of  political  fanaticism,  and  it  will  end  in  poli- 
tical dohision.  Symptoms  of  a  downfal  are  alrea<ly  numerous 
There  muttt  Ik;  a  retreat  to  first  principles,  which  are  not  yet 
settled.  The  people  are  wasting  their  strength  upon  various 
(|ueAtions  of  local  and  partial  interest  which,  when  salved  and 
answered  according  to  their  hearts  content,  will  only  be  pulling 
tlicm  out  of  one  horse-pond,  to  duck  them  in  another. 

Justice!  the  people  want  justice !  what  sort  of  justice  do 
they  want?  Natural  or  unnatural?  If  they  want  natural  just- 
ice, there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  that  which  they  have 
got,  which  is  the  effect  of  their  own  moral  and  intellectual 
condition.     If  thry  want  unnatural,  where  can  they  procure  it  ? 

On  the  3 1st  of  March,  ult,  we  were  passing  the  Dolt  in 
Tun,  in  Fleet-street,  and  snuffed  up  a  strong  scent  of  spirits, 
which  impregnated  the  atmosphere ;  we  observed  a  crowd  of 
men  iiiul  women  immfdiiitely  before  the  coach  office.  We 
sii8i>ccted  the  cause,  and  Ixjring  our  way  into  the  tocial  party  we 
ciiscovercd  a  working  man  in  decent  attire,  on  his  knees,  suck- 
ing up  with  a  straw  from  the  gutter,  the  spirits  which  had  lieen 
s])ilt  by  the  bursting  of  a  cask !  A  patriot  no  doubt !  an 
enemy  of  corruption  doubtless!  A  lilieral  without  doubt! 
Otlicrs  were  standing  around  waiting  their  turn,  and  c(uarrclling 
for  tlic  precedence  !  nil  citizens  of  course,  claiming  the  rights  of 
legislative  representation ! 

And  yet  we  are  advocates  for  universal  suffrage.  But  we 
should  go  the  right  way  to  work,  by  preparing  the  |>eople  for 
that  pri\i lege.  We  should  put  the  horse  before  the  cart,  not 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Tnie  politics  are  as  simple  as  true  religion.  But  false  poli- 
tics are  a  mystery,  which  the  devil  only  can  comprehend.  Agita- 
tion may  be  a  \*iTy  useful  thing,  but  it  is  merely  the  howling  of 
wiQilves  after  all.  The  American  Republicans  are  crying  for 
cheap  bread,  and  exclaiming  against  their  tyrants,  whilnt  our 
Radicals  are  longing  to  Im;  as  happy  as  their  transatlantic  breth- 
ren. Is  America,  nearer  the  beau  ideal  of  a  good  government 
than  Britain  ?  not  a  whit  ;  the  road  to  America  is  not  the  road 
to  h.i|)pinc4w. 

Wliere  then  is  the  road  to  happiness?  Knowledge?  No! 
Knowledge  is  of  little  use,  if  by  knowledge,  you  mean  that 
sort  of  blarney  called  phrenology,  chemistry,  hydrost^itics,  &.c 
The  first  principles  of  Religion  and  morals,  are  all  that  it  be- 
hoves the  people  to  know.  As  long  as  these  are  unfixed  there  is 
nothing  but  desolation  in  reserve  for  human  society. 


These  first  principles  ought  to  be  subjects  of  intense  in- 
quiry, in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  express  ourselves  so  as 
to  be  understood.  People  talk  of  justice  and  equality  ;  what 
do  they  mean  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  nature,  as  either,  in 
their  sense  of  the  terms?  Do  they  exist  in  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,  or  animal  kingdoms,  or  in  the  solar  system  ?  Are  all 
the  planets  equally  large,  or  equally  brilliant  ?  Are  all 
climates  equally  salubrioius  all  soils  e<{ually  fruitful ;  all  wo 
men  equally  fair,  and  all  men  equally  powerful  ? 

There  is  a  want  of  sound  philosophy  at  the  Iwttom  of  all  the 
gibberish  of  politics,  which  must  compel  the  public  mind  very 
siMn  to  fall  hackujMin  the  metaphmcal  department  of  thought, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  procee<l  with  effect.  The  language  is 
so  stupidly  indefinite,  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  to 
overturn  almost  any  doctrine,  merely  by  a  sophism.  Metaphy- 
sics are  to  all  practical  philosophy  and  political  economy 
what  the  earth  is  to  the  foundation  stone,  the  true  foundation. 
Facts,  only  become  a  good  foundation,  when  they  have  a  good 
foundatjtm  to  rest  upon.  If  you  biy  your  facts  in  the  sand 
they  will  soon  be  washed  away.  There  are  two  foundations 
both  for  houses,  and  for  phihtsophics  ;  they  are  useless  alone. 
The  ancients  use<l  the  metaphysics  without  the  facts,  and  ths 
modems,  the  facts  without  the  metaphysics.  Fools  must  be 
taught  by  experience. 

Our  own  beau  ideal  of  government,  is  uncommonly  simple,  it 
i4  merely  as  follows:  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy 
combined,  the  two  former  being  raised  by  merit  to  their  respec- 
tive stations,  the  land  all  belonging  to  the  nation,  moveable  pro- 
perty only  (including  houses)  being  private  property,  the  reve- 
nue raised  by  rent  of  land  alone.  No  taxes.  A  catholic  church 
organized  uj»on  the  mo<Iel  of  the  state ;  a  splendid  ceremonial, 
ever  varying,  and  teaching  by  emblems  and  symbolical  repre- 
sentations, the  great  moral  and  intellectual  truths  of  Nature. 
Education  and  the  learning  of  a  trade  or  profession  enforce<l 
upon  all.  Public  examinations,  and  competitions  in  all  trades 
and  professions.  Marriagestroi-gly  recommended  and  almost  en- 
force<l ;  moderation  in  the  matter  of  reproduction  taught  as  a 
branch  of  morality,  encouragement  being  given  to  the  publica- 
tion of  individual  experience  upon  the  subject.  The  subject 
of  reproduction  studied  also  as  a  branch  of  science,  upon  princi- 
ples analogous  to  those  by  which  we  improve  the  breed  of  infe- 
rior animals.  Few  laws,  and  these  very  shorts-discretion  in 
judge  and  jury,  being  preferred  to  statutes — the  living  law  to 
the  dead  letter. 
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The  LETTER  has  always  been  a  curse  to  society,  both  in  law 
and  gospel.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  years  since  a  great  Doc- 
trinarian declared  that  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life, 
and  yet  we  are  still  groaning  under  the  strokes  of  the  destroyer. 
Why  ?  because  the  living  law  has  not  yet  been  established  in 
the  public  mind. 

It  is  only  in  a  moral  capacity  that  the  people  can  govern.  Mo- 
rality  is  a  simple  natural  feeling,  which  belongs  to  youth  aa  much 
as  to  age,  and  to  ignorance  as  much  as  to  knowledge.  It  is  a 
kindly  social  generous  feeling,  of  which  the  poor  show  as 
much  as  the  rich ;  and  therefore,  as  moral  governors,  the  peo- 
ple, as  far  as  their  intentions  are  concerned,  are  just  as  well 
qualified  as  the  aristocracy.  But  they  are  not  qualified  for  in- 
tricate legislation.  Legislation  requires  knowledge ;  knowledge 
is  a  rarity,  and  without  knowledge,  good  intentions  are  most 
frequently  inefficient,  capricious,  and  destructive. 

The  more  letter  there  is  in  the  law,  the  more  knowledge  and 
trickery  are  necessary  to  superintend  it.  The  less  letter  there  is 
in  the  law,  the  more  moral  feeling  and  conscience  are  necessary 
to  its  administration.  This  latter  is  the  great  object  which  we 
ought  to  aim  at,  the  moral  government  of  society,  for  it  is  thus 
only  that  the  people  can  be  sovereign.  This  is  the  true  mil- 
lenium,  the  reign  of  God,  through  the  voice  of  a  moral,  a  reli- 
gious, an   industrious,  and  therefore  an  enlightened  people. 

The  reign  of  legislation,  that  is,  of  human  wisdom,  would 
then  cease,  and  the  reign  of  divtJie  wisdom,  that  is  conscienck, 
would  then  be  firmly  and  for  ever  established. 

THE  CALCULATING  BOY. 


Zbrah  Coi-burn  was  certainly  prodigy.  We  can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  many  species  of  miracles,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hume's 
dogmatism  about  their  impossibility  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
tlie  practicability  of  such  calculations  as  those  of  the  calcu- 
luting  boy.  But  we  must  believe  their  truth.  He  was 
only  six  years  of  age,  and  could  multiply,  divide,  and 
extract  the  square  and  cube  root  of  the  most  formi- 
dable sums  so  rapidly  that  it  was  more  like  a  work  of  inspira- 
tion than  a  process  of  reasoning.  Being  asked  the  square  root 
of  the  number  106,929,  he  answered  327,  before  the  figures 
could  be  written  down  ;  being  requested  to  name  the  cube  root 
of  268,336,125,  he  answered,  with  equal  facility,  645  !  Being 
asked  the  factors  which  produced  the  number  247,483,  he  men- 
tioned 941  and  263,  which  are  the  only  two  factors  that  will 
produce  it.  A  person  asked  him  the  factors  of  1 7 1 ,395,  and  he 
named  the  following  as  the  only  ones  :  5  x  34,279,  7  x  24,485, 
89x2,905,  83x2,065,  35  +  4,897,  295x581,413x415.  Being 
asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36,083,  he  immediately  replied,  it 
'bad  none,  which  is  a  fact,  it  being  a  prime  number. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  miracles  performed  by  this 
child,  whose  extraordinary  capacity  was  occasioned  by  a  nervous 
disease ;  and  both  the  disease  and  the  intellectual  talent  va- 
nished together.  Disease  is  certainly  a  very  wonderful  thing — 
there  is  a  sort  of  Divinity  in  it.  This  child,  however,  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  possible,  by  a  special  organization  of  mind,  to  obtain 
intuitive  perceptions  of  truths,  which  cost  immense  labour  to  the 
preftent  mental  constitution  of  man. 


GEOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  BRITAIN. 


The  Western  Coast  of  Britain  is  a  specimen  of  the  primitive 
geological  formations.  The  midland  counties  afford  specimens 
of  the  carboniferous  or  coal  formations  which  have  been  deposi- 
ted above  the  former,  and  the  Eastern  Coast  contains  the  chalk 
and  alluvial  deposits,  which  compose  the  best  layer  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Great  Britain  is  therefore  a  little  epitome  of 
the  world.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  these  deposits  are  ar- 
ranged in  this  horizontal  manner  when  they  were  originally  laid 
one  above  another,  the  granite  lying  many  miles  below  the  sur- 
fece,  and  the  coal  almost  as  far  from  the  reach  of  human  indus- 
try ?  The  eaith  must  have  imdergone  some  sad  convulsions  in 


The  Following  address  by  certain  Hindus,  to  Lord  WUL'am 
Bentinck,  while  he  was  Governor  General  of  India,  is  extracted 
from  the  Calcutta  Reformer,  of  the  1 8th  of  August,  1 833.  We 
hardly  know  whether  this  appeal  was  penned  in  a  spirit  of  jest 
or  earnest.  Probably  it  partakes  of  both  characters.  However 
that  may  be,  the  address  aifords  matter  of  very  interesting  re- 
flection ;  and  so  does  the  publication  in  which  it  appears,  as  our 
readers  will  readily  acknowledge  when  we  tell  them  that  the 
Calcutta  Rejormer  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  of  sixteen  folio  co- 
lumns, written,  edited,  printed,  and  published  in  that  city,  by 
native  Hindu  gentlemen,  in  the  English  language !  It  was 
commenced  in  1831  ;  and  still  exists.  We  think  the  publica- 
tion one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  literature  we  ever  met 
with  ;  and  not  more  curious  than  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
us  a  correct  insight  into  the  actual  state  of  the  mental,  mora), 
and  religious  culture  of  the  Hindus  ;  and,  particularly,  as  re- 
gards their  opinions  on  religion.  The  Reformer,  though  model- 
led after  the  plan  of  the  ordinary  English  papers,  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  controversies  with  the  Christians  on  religious  and  moral 
doctrines  ;  and  the  liberality  which  they  evince  towards  their 
opponents,  proves  them  to  be  much  further  advanced  in 
Universalism  than  most  other  nations. 

The  address  in  question  (we  have  copied  it  literally,  because, 
the  orthographical  and  other  critical  mistakes  in  the  original 
shew  it  to  be  the  unassisted  work  of  natives)  begins  thus  : — • 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
Governor  general  of  India. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  the  members  of  a  religious  club,  de- 
nominated the  Grum  Shuba,  most  humbly  beg  to  bring  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  an  injustice  under  which  we  are  labouring, 
since  the  settlement  of  British  power  in  this  country. 

"  Your  Lordship's  well  know  disposition  to  do  good  to  your 
subjects,  which  has  been  particularly  displayed  in  one  of  your 
Lordship's  late  acts.  We  mean  the  5th  regulation  of  1831, 
encouniges  us  with  a  hope,  that  our  grievances  would  betaken 
into  your  Lordship's  consideration,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  that 
they  would  be  redressed,  if  upon  examination  they  are  found  to 
be  really  such  ;  we  would  think  it  to  be  a  breach  of  our  duties, 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country  to  neglect  thi« 
favourable  opportunity  to  make  our  case  known  to  your  Lord- 
ship ;  whose  name  should  ever  be  remembered  by  the  sons  of 
India  as  a  political  saviour  in  the  regions  of  the  East ;  for  the 
many  benefits  which  have  been  already  conferred  upon  us,  and 
which  we  still  expect  from  his  reign. 

"  Your  Lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  that  there  are  eighty  or  a 
hnndred  millions  of  souls  under  your  sway,  who  with  us,  believe 
that  thtir  religion  (Hindooism)  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  creed  upon  the  face  of  Hindoostan,  which  can 
secure  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  Impressed  with 
this  belief  we  regret  to  state  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  la- 
mentable decay  of  the  religion,  and  consequently  of  the  mo- 
rality of  oar  brethren  the  Hindoos.  In  proof  of  this  assertion 
we  need  only  direct  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  young,  headstrong  chaps,  who  regale  themselves, 


order  to  break  up  these  beds  of  minerals  and  cause  them  to  send 
up  their  edges  to  the  surface.  If  these  convulsions  had  not  hap- 
pened, we  should  never  have  seen  nor  heard  of  coal,  tin,  copper, 
and  many  other  of  the  richest  materials  of  arts  and  science.  Is 
there  no  wisdom  to  be  observed  in  this  ?  The  arrangement,  or 
derangement,  if  you  will,  of  the  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  Earth, 
is  as  marvellous  an  instance  of  divine  wisdom  as  the  structure 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable.  And  it  is  the  more  particularly  inte- 
resting to  us  intelligent  beings,  inasmuch  as  for  man  only,  must  ^ 
this  great  revolution  in  the  mineral  world  have  been  effected 
The  alluvial  soil  would  have  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  other  animal  creation.  Man  only  is  a  miner,  a  manufac- 
turer, a  chemist.  He  alone  can  convert  these  mineral  remnants 
of  a  former  world  into  valuable  property,  and  subdue  the  poi- 
son of  inorganic  matter  into  the  elements  of  intellectual  gratifi- 
cation and  moral  improvement. 

OPINION    OF   THE   HINDUS   ON    A   CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  INDIA. 
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like  the  sons  of  Brition  on  Bergandy,  beef  steaks,  and  other  for^ 
bidden  fares.  Had  this  corruption  however,  been  confined  to 
the  younp;  alone,  we  would  have  contended  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  time,  and  experience  would  bring  them  to  their 
I  senses,  and  teach  them  the  propriety  of  following  the  dictates  of 
I  Shasters,  and  consequently  of  reason  ;  but  to  our  regret,  astonish- 
Ill  ment  and  sorrow,  we  learn  that  this  infection  has  reached  both 
I  men  and  women,  of  advanced  age  ;  who  though  undergo,  the 
outward  ceremonies,  and  Poojahs  enjoined  by  the  laws  of 
Munoo ;  j'et  do  not  scruple  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  above 
mentioned  youths  who  have  forfeited  both  their  caste  and 
creed. 

"  In  this  alarming  state  of  soc'ety  we  have  no  other  means 
to  prevent  the  growing  evil,  but  to  apply  to  your  Ix>rdship  to 
appropriate  a  part  of  the  immense  sum  of  revenue,  which  is 
literally  extorted  from  the  poor  Hindoos.  The  object  of  this 
taxation  upon  their  pockets,  is  certainly  to  place  the  government 
on  a  proper  footing,  and  thereby  secure  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  people  from  being  injured  by  the  wickedness  or  folly 
of  men,  who  may  be  influenced  by  the  Saltan.  But  we  are 
thorougljly  convinced  that  tliis  object  can  be  accomplished  by 
diffusing  Hindooism,  the  only  true  religion  on  this  side  of  the 
glo»)e  ;  and  the  crime  would  be  lessened  in  proportion  this  creed, 
i.  e.  morality  would  be  diffused. 

"  A  notion  has  gone  abroad  tliat  government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reliffion  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  this  opinion.  For  can  it  be  believed  for  a  moment 
that  a  ruler  who  is  place<l  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties 
of  thousands  should  not  promote  and  improve  their  religion  ? 
But  experience,  however,  has  proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  man,  capnl)le  of  the  least  reflexim,  that  it  is  incumU'nt  on 
government,  which  has  the  good  of  the  people  for  it«  object,  to 
promote  n»ligion  among  every  class  of  its  subject*.  We  rejoice 
to  state  that  British  government  in  India,  be  it  spoken  to  it« 
honojir,  has  not  neglected  this  most  easential  and  important 
part  of  its  duties.  The  encouragement  it  has  afforded  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  supportini  episcopacy  from  the  revenue  of  the  estate, 
is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  Enftliiib  liberality.  Bishop's 
I'aincc  at  Chouringhy,  stands  a  memorable  instance  of  the  ge- 
nerosity of  our  rulcnt.  'J'he  annual  allowance  of  about  COOO 
nipei  H  to  his  Lordship,  and  of  a  lokh  more  to  the  other  clergy- 
men, viz.,'  archdeacons,  deacons,  reverends.  &c.  &c.,  (all  goca 
from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  Hindoos)  cries  loudly  that  theie  is 
a  government  which  docs  not  witlihold  its  fostering  hands  to  the 
support  of  reliRion,  nay  of  Christian  religion  !  '  This  is  in- 
dce<l.'  says  our  report  of  the  5th  Shmbun,  '  one  of  those  charac- 
torixtic  properties  of  our  rulers,  for  which  they  luive  been  so  uni- 
rerially  and  so  justly  admiretl.  For  what  can  l>e  more  lauda- 
ble than  to  tiike  money  from  the  poor  and  no  lest  unchristian 
ryoot^,  to  whom  nothing  is  left  but  a  bare  subaistence,  to  feed 
those  who  are  inimicnble  to  Brama.' 

"  If  this  lia*!  been  considered  by  your  Lordship  to  1«  foimdcd 
upon  jnirtice.  what  an  injustice  would  it  not  l>e  to  us,  the  Hin- 
doos, to  deny  the  same  support  and  encouragement  to  Hindoo- 
ism. which  we  Iielievc  to  be  no  less  true  than  the  Inmstcd 
Christianity  of  Europe  ;  whkh  is  professed  by  eighty  millions 
of  people  and  which  is  the  only  way  to  ascend  to  haiyen.  Will 
your  Lonlship  then  knowing  the  importance  of  religion,  leave 
•o  many  souls  to  bo  overwelme<l  with  \nce  and  infidelity  ?  Will 
your  Lonlship  Ik*  so  unlike  to  a  Hindoo  governor,  as  to  neglect 
both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  of  your  Lordship's 
numerous  subjects;  for  the  paltry  consideration,  of  pound 
•hilling  and  pence,  or  of  colour  and  caste  ?  We  beff  and  in- 
treat  yo»ir  Loidship  to  consider  who  you  arc,  whence  you 
are,  ami  for  whom  you  are.  and  for  whom  you  have  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a' governor.  We  conjure  your  Lordship  to 
enquire  how  few  Christians  are  Wnefitted  by  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  two  lacks  out  of  the  revenue.  We  call  upon  your 
Lordship  to  try  to  know  how  many  souls  would  \k  saved  if  a 
proportionate  sum  l»e  allotted  for  Hindoo  episcopacy?  But  if 
we  would  take  the  liberty  of  giving  our  opinion,  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  request  your  Lordship  to  allot  two  crores  of  Rs.  (as  a 
fair  proportionate  annuity)  for  encouraging  tl.o  religion  of 
Brahma. 


"  Beware  however,  that  in  case  of  a  refusal  we  shall  probably 
remain  silent  at  present  without  making  any  complaint  what- 
ever, but  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  we  shall  demand 
what  we  now  only  request  to  have.  It  is  not  very  safe  to  trifle 
with  the  religion  of  millions  of  people  while  to  encourage  an 
irreligion  (as  we  consider  Christianity  to  be)  fr<>m  their  own 
pockets. 

"  Beware  ye,  Governor  General  of  India.     In  conclusion  we 
most  earnestly  pray  to  our  gods  and  goddesses  for  a  speedy  re- 
covery of  your  Lordships's  health,  that  your  Lordship  would  be 
Boon  able  to  pay  attention  to  our  grievances. 
•*  We  are  your  Lordships  most  faithful  and  Loyal  subjects, 
GAUDHA  CANTH,  the  Chairman. 
BHOTOOMGHUN     DOSS   ) 

BONDERPROSAND    SEX.  [-Members  of  the  Grum  Shuba. 
Scc.f     &c,f     &c  I 

OLOOKCHUNDER  SHURMO, 
The  Secretary." 

[After  reading  the  abore,  who  will  deny  that  the  Hindns 
possess  capabilities  of  a  very  .high  order?  English  supre- 
macy, we  opine,  has  more  to  fear  from  the  natives  themselvet, 
than  from  the  ambitious  views  of  Russia,  or  anj'  other  govern- 
ment, whatever  diplomatists  may  say.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  tliat  whatever  may  by  the  character  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India,  the  existence  of  the  Calcutia  Reformer  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  it  has  put  no  undue  shackles  on  the  public 
prcaa] 


GALLERY  OF  PANTHEISM. 

•PtNOCA'S    nOCTRTNS. 

No.  2. 
A  theologico-political  tract,  containing  some  essays,  in  which 
is  shown  that  liberty  of  thinking  is  not  only  inoffensive  to 
religion  and  government,  but  also,  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  man  without  injuring  both  State  and  Church. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters — printed  1670,  in  Latia^ 
from  which  the  following  is  a  faithful  abstract : — 
PaoPHtcv  or  revelation  is  the  true  knowledge  of  any  thing 
revealed  to  men  by  God ;  and  he  is  a  prophet  who  expounds 
and  declares  those  things  which  God  has  revcale<l  to  persona, 
who  cannot  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  their  own,  but  must 
only,  by  mere  faith,  receive  and  embrace  them.  A  prophet 
was  called  by  the  Jews  ♦♦  Nabi,"  i.  e.  an  orator  or  interpreter.— 
Exodus  rii.  1.  ,   ,         ,    , 

It  follows  from  this  definition  that  natural  knowledge  may 
Ik?  called  prophecy,  for  those  things  which  we  know  by  the 
liaht  of  nature  depend  only  upon  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
His  eternal  decrees  ;  but  because  this  knowledge  is  natural  to 
mankind,  beioK  founded  on  principles  common  to  all,  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  vulgar. 

It  is  to  be  oliserved  that  the  .Tews  never  used  to  make  men- 
tion of  mediate  and  particular  caiiaea,  nor  even  regarded  them  ; 
but  for  the  promoting  of  religion  they  had  always  recourse  to 
(iod  ;  for  if  they  got  money  by  the  trade  they  said  God  gave  it 
them,  and  if  they  eamertly  desired  any  thing,  they  said  Ood 
disponed  their  hearts  to  it,  &c..  so  that  the  mode  of  speaking 
among  the  .Tews  being  considered,  all  that  any  one  of  the  seers 
says  that  God  had  declared  to  him  must  not  be  taken  as  super- 
natural knowledge. 

All  those  things  which  have  been  revealed  to  the  prophet^ 
were  reve-led  to  them  either  by  words  or  by  figures  and  signs, 
which  were  either  real  and  true,  without  the  imagination  of 
hearing  and  fwing  prophet,  or  but  imaginary,  that  is,  the  fancy 
and  imafrination  of  the  prophet  were  so  disposed,  that  ho  vcniy 
thought  he  heard  words,  or  saw  and  Iwheld  some  signs. 

The  voice  by  which  God  called  Samuel  was  not  real  i  the 
voice  which  Abimelcch  heard  was  also  imaginary.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  .Tews  that  the  words  of  the  dialogue  were  not 
vocally  pronounced  by  God. 

Bcai4«  visions  and  signs,  there  is  no  otlier  mode  of  revcU- 
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tion  founded  upon  Scripture,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  God 
may  reveal  Himself,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  man,  without  any 
corporeal  means,  merely  through  the  medium  of  the  mind.  It 
is  true  that  a  mind  fit  to  receive  such  a  revelation  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  of  a  more  noble  kind,  and  verily  I  think  that  no  one 
was  ever  possessed  of  a  nobler  mind  than  Christ,  who  has 
learned  the  laws  of  God,  not  from  signs  and  figures,  but  from 
God  himself,  so  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to  the  apostles, 
through  the  mind  of  Christ  in  a  similar  wa3',  eis  he  had  revealed 
himself  formerly  to  Moses,  through  an  aerial  voice. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  except  Christ  no  man  ever  received  re- 
velation from  God,  but  by  the  help  of  imagination,  that  is, 
words,  signs,  and  visions — for  which  kind  of  prophecy  there  is 
not  so  much  need  of  a  perfect  understanding  as  of  a  strong  ima- 
gination. 

However,  that  we  may  not  be  in  error  with  regard  to  what 
we  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  infused  into 
the  prophets,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  word  spirit 
means  in  the  original  tongue.  The  word  "  ruagh"  signifies  the 
wind,  the  breath,  the  soul,  mind,  will,  and  all  the  passions  of 
man.  Hence  the  expressions  tRat  the  prophets  were  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  they  were 
good  men  filled  with  the  power  of  explaining  supernatural 
things. 

Revelation  being  an  outbirth  of  signs  and  visions,  the  pro- 
phecy must  necessarily  be  parabolical  and  enigmatical,  and 
express  all  spiritual  truth  under  a  corporeal  form.  Thus 
Alichael  saw  God  sitting,  Daniel  as  an  old  man,  in  a  white  dress, 
and  Ezekiel  as  a  fire. 

And  because  imagination  was  wandering  and  inconstant,  pro- 
phecy did  not  long  continue  with  the  prophets,  nor  was  it  fre- 
quent, but  very  rare,  and  in  the  same  very  seldom.  But  as 
such  is  the  case,  we  must  enquire  how  the  prophets  themselves 
c;ime  to  a  certainty  of  those  things,  which  they  knew  merely 
by  the  means  of  their  imagination. 

That  the  prophets  were  men  remarkable  rather  by  their  vivid 
imagination  than  by  their  understanding,  is  clear  from  Scrip- 
ture. Solomon  exceeded  all  men  in  wisdom,  but  not  in  pro- 
phecy. Heman,  Darda,  and  KalcoU,  were  men  of  great  wis- 
dom, but  not  prophets. 

Wherefore  those  are  widely  mistaken  to  find,  out  of  the 
books  of  the  Prophets,  the  true  knowledge  of  natural  and  spi- 
ritual things  ;  and  though  this  is  clear,  from  the  very  nature  of 
prophecy,  yet  I  shall  show  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  prophets,  not  only  in  respect  to  their  imagination,  but  also 
in  respect  to  their  opinions.  In  regard  to  the  certainty  of  the 
prophecy,  some  other  thing  must  accompany  imagination  to 
make  it  sure  of  the  truth  of  its  offspring.  Therefore  the  pro- 
phets were  not  certain  of  what  God  revealed  by  the  vision  it- 
self, but  by  a  sign* — Gideon  Judg.  vi.  1 7, 

Therefore  Moses,  Deutronomy,  xviii.,  22,  bids  the  people 
to  ask  a  sign  of  any  that  pretended  to  prophecy,  which  sign  was 
to  be  the  foretelling  of  some  future  event.  Yet  in  all  cases  the 
certainty  of  this  prophecy  was  merely  moral,  not  mathemetical. 
Indeed  Moses  warns  the  people  against  prophets,  who  should 
teach  to  worship  another  God,  though  they  confirmed  their 
doctrines  by  miracles,  seeing  that  the  certainty  of  prophecy 
was  not  mathemetical,  but  only  moral ;  and  that  signs  were 
given  to  convince  the  Prophet  himself ;  it  likewise  follows  that 
signs  were  given  according  to  the  opinion  and  capacity  of  the 
prophet ;  so  that  the  sign  which  made  one  person  certain,  could 
not  assure  another  ;  as  the  signs  were  different  and  various,  so 
did  also  revelation  vary  in  every  prophet,  according  to  the  dispo- 
sition ot  his  imagination,  the  temper  of  his  constitution,  or  the 
opinion  of  which  he  was  possessed.  The  style  also  of  the  pro- 
phecy differs  according  to  the  cultivation  of  every  prophet.  So 
that  this  being  considered,  it  is  very  evident  that  God  has  no 
peculiar  style  of  speaking,  but  is  according  to  this  capacity  of 
the  prophet,  eloquent,  concise,  sharp,  rude,  or  obscure.  God 
himself  makes  signs  and  miracles  to  tempt  the  people. — 5 
Matthew,  xxiv.  24. — Ezekiel,  xiv.  8. 

Many  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Prophets  knew  all 
things  within  the  compass  of  human  understanding,  and  though 
several  passages  in  scripture  are  against  them,  yet  they  are  ra- 
ther willing  to  say  they  do  not  imderstand  them  than  to  confess 


Prophets  were  ignorant.  For  example,  nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  Joshua  believed  that  the  sun  moved  about  the  earth, 
that  the  earth  had  no  motion,  and  that  the  sun  stood  for  some 
time  still.  Thus  the  drowning  of  mankind  was  revealed  to 
Moses  according  to  his  capacity  ;  for  he  thought  no  part  of  the 
world  was  inhabited  but  Palestina. 

Adam  knew  no  other  attribute  of  God,  than  that  He  was  the 
maker  of  all  things. 

To  Laban,  God  revealed  himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  be- 
cause Laban  believed  every  nation  had  a  particular  God. 
Abraham  was  ignorant  of  God's  ubiquity  and  prescience.  Mo- 
ses did  not  know  that  God  was  omniscient,  and  that  human  ac- 
tions were  governed  by  his  decrees. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  easily  see  that  the  Prophets  1 
were  ignorant  of  things  merely  speculative  ;  that  they  were  also  I 
of  different  opinions,  and  consequently  erred  in  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  and  natural  things.  We  have  not  to  rest  our  faith 
upon  them,  but  believe  as  our  reason  or  conscience  dictates. 

'i'he  gift  of  prophecy  was  not  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Jews,  but  other  nations  had  also  their  prophets,  and  we  find 
even  in  the  Old  Testament  that  Gentiles,  and  other  uncircura- 
cised,  as  Noah,  Enoch,  Abimelech,  and  Balasim,  did  prophecy. 
But  having  said  enough  on  this  head,  I  piu-pose  now  to  treat 
of  ceremony. 

I  think  it  is  manifest  that  since  the  divine  law  which  makes 
man  happy,  and  teaches  the  right  way  of  living,  is  universal  to 
mankind,  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Jews  are  of  no  longer 
use.  The  prophet  Isaiah  plainly  declares  that  by  this  divine 
law,  is  meant  that  universal  law,  which  consists  in  living  up- 
rightly, not  in  cerenionies.  As  for  Christian  ceremonies.  Bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  appointed  as  marks  of  the 
universal  church,  but  not  as  things  that  contain  any  sanctity. 

In  regard  to  miracles,  which  are  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind a  clearer  proof  of  the  providence  and  power  of  God,  than 
the  works  of  Nature,  I  shall  prove,  first,  that  nothing  can  happen 
contrary  to  nature,  whose  order  and  course  is  eternal,  constant 
and  immutable  ;  second,  that  miracles  prove  neither  the  power, 
providence,  nor  wisdom  of  God,  which  appear  more  manifest  in 
the  unchangeable  order  of  Nature ;  third,  that  Scripture,  by  tlie 
decrees  of  God,  means  nothing  but  Nature ;  lastly,  what  we  have 
to  observe  in  regard  to  miracles. 

The  first  particular  is  proved  thus:  that,  whatsoever  God  wills, 
implies  eternal  verity  and  necessity,  for  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  not  distinguished  from  his  will,  and  we  say  the  same  thing 
when  we  say  God  wills  and  knows  anything,  because  by  the 
same  necessity  derived  from  the  natare  and  perfection  of  God, 
whereby  he  knows  anything  to  be  what  it  is,  by  the  same  ne 
cessity,  must  God  will  that  thing  to  be  what  it  is  :  Should  any 
one  conclude  that  God  does  anything  against  the  laws  of  Nature, 
he  likewise  must  grant  that  God  acts  contrary  to  his  own  na- 
ture, which  is  the  greatest  of  absurdities.  If  then  nothing  hap- 
pens in  nature  which  does  not  follow  from  its  laws  ;  if  its  laws 
are  extended  to  all  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
divine  knowledge,it  ismanifest  that  whatever  man  calls  a  miracle, 
is  only  so  in  respect  of  his  opinions,  and  signifies  nothing, 
but  some  work  or  thing,  of  whic^^  we  cannot  discover  the  natu- 
ral cause,  or  which  has  never  been  observed  before  by  those 
who  relate  or  see  it. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  say  that  by  a  miracle,  or  a 
thing  or  event  that  cannot  be  explained  by  natural  causes, 
we  cannot  conceive  God's  essence  and  existence,  nor  can  we 
understand  anything  of  God's  nature  ;  because  if  the  existence 
of  God  be  not  of  itself  known  to  us,  it  must  be  concluded  from 
notions,  whose  truth  is  so  firm  and  unshaken  that  there  cannot 
be  a  power  by  which  these  notions  may  be  changed.  Such  no- 
tions are  the  immutability  and  congruity  of  the  laws  of  Nature  ; 
or  if  we  imagine  that  there  is  a  power  that  can  disturb  this 
immutability  and  congruity,  we  must  either  deny  the  existence 
of  the  primitive  intelligence,  and  all  divine  things.  But  on  the 
contrary,  when  we  know  all  things  to  be  ordained  and  esta- 
blished by  God,  and  that  the  operations  of  nature  flow  by  ne- 
cessity from  the  essence  of  God,  it  must  be  necessarily  conclud- 
ed that  we  know  so  much  better  God  and  his  will,  the  better 
we  understand  and  know  natural  things.  So  that  by  what  has 
been  said  we  may  conclude  that  a  miracle,  whether  contrary  to 
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Nature  or  above  it,  is  a  mere  absurdity,  and  that  by  a  mira- 
cle nothing  must  be  understood  in  scripture,  but  a  work  of 
Nature,  which  is  indeed  above  human  understanding  or  at  least 
believed  to  be  so. 

We  shall  now  show  that  the  commands  and  decrees  of  God, 
and  consequently  his  providence,  are  nothing  else  but  the  regu- 
larcounse  of  Nature,  that  is,  when  the  scripture  says  anything  was 
done  by  God,  or  the  will  of  God,  nothing  more  is  to  be  un- 
derstood but  that  it  was  done  according  to  the  rules  of  Na'.ure, 
and  not  as  the  vulgar  imagine,  that  Nature  was  idle  and  ceased 
from  action,  or  that  the  order  of  Nature  was  for  some  time  in- 
terrupted. To  prove  by  consequence,  what  we  intend,  we  will 
quote  some  scripture  histories. 

In  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  ix.  15,  16,  it  is  said  that  God 
told  Samuel  in  his  ear  that  he  would  send  Saul  to  him,  and 
yet  God  did  not  send  him  as  men  use  to  send  messages 
to  another,  but  this  mission  of  God  was  nothing  but  the  order 
and  course  of  Nature,  for  Saul  sought  his  father's  lost  asses, 
and  by  advice  of  his  servant  he  went  to  inquire  after  them  at 
the  Prophet  Samuel. 

Psalm  cxr,  24,  it  is  said  that  God  turned  the  heart  of  the 
Egyptians  to  hate  the  Israelites,  but  the  good  and  natural  reason 
for  it  is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Exodus.  In  the  9th  book  of 
Genesis,  v.  13,  God  says  to  Noah,  that  he  would  set  his  bow 
in  the  clouds,  which  action  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  optical  delu- 
sion pnxluced  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun  Ijeams  in  the  falling 
rain.  Psalm,  cxlvii.  18,  the  natural  operation  and  warmth  of 
the  wind,  by  which  frost  and  snow  are  melted,  is  called  the 
word  of  God,  and  Psalm  civ.  the  wind  is  called  the  command- 
ment of  God.  The  locusts,  also,  by  God's  natural  command ,  by 
an  cast-wind  blowing  a  whole  day  and  night,  covered  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  left  it  again  with  a  strong  west- wind. — Exodus, 
x,13,  \9. 

So  that  we  may  absolutely  conclude,  that  all  things  which  the 
scripture  relate  to  have  happened,  did  happen,  as  all  things  do 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Nature  *,  and  if  anything  is  related 
therein  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  it  was  invented  by  sa- 
crilegious men  ;  for  whatever  is  against  Nature  is  against  reason, 
and  whatsoever  is  agamst  reason,  must  be  rejected  as  absurd. 
Finally  it  must  be  observed,  that  many  things  arc  related  in 
scripture  to  be  real,  which  are  of  necessity  merely  imaginary,  or 
bold  allegories,  for  in  that  God  descended  from  beareo  in  a 
fiery  chariot 

These  quotations  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient  to  impart  a 
tiear  idea  of  Spinozas  theological  views.  In  our  next  the  meta- 
phisical  tenets  of  our  author,  such  as  are  eont4iinvd  in  his  Ethics, 
will  be  laid  before  the  public  with  the  same  simplicity.  It  is 
our  intention  to  imitate  the  natural  philosopher  who  first  pre- 
sents the  specimen  of  a  plant  or  mineral  to  his  pupils,  and  af- 
terwards tells  them  his  own  opinion  about  its  nature  and  qua- 
ities.  HERMES. 

ON  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY   THINGS.' 

A       DIALOUUB       IN       KXPLANATION      OP      TUB       ARTICLB      **    ON 
IDKALISM,"  IN    NO.    3. 

ScKNB. — The  Transcendentnlist  discovered  seated  at  a  table,  on 
tehich  lie  Kant's  Critique  ;    Hegel's  History  of  Philosophy  ; 
G(>Bchel  on  Hegel  and  his  Times ;    Berkeley's  works,  and 
Trendelenburg's  Aristotle's  Logic.     Ife  is  writing. 
T. — Let  me  sec,  let  me  see,  another  article  on  "  Synthesis'* 

must  be  written,  (a  violent  knocking  heard  J  Come  in. 
Enter  AfaleriaJist. 
M. — Ah,  here  you   are  at  home,  with    all  your  mysterious 

rubbish  about  you.     Thank   God,   I   have  not  to   read  them. 

But  I  say,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  these  things  to  yourself,  and 

do  not  attempt  to  overthrow  the  common  sense  of  his  majesty's 

subjects. 


•  I  am  sorry  to  intenipt  the  regular  course  of  my  articles  by 
this  dialogue,  but  I  have  heard  that  some  object  to  my  paper  in 
No.  3,  and  even  resolve  to  answer  it.  As  I  am  convinced  that 
their  objections  are  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  my  mean- 
ing  rather  than  any  real  difference  of  opinion,  I  have  hoped  to 
remove  theita  by  this  dialogue. 


T. — I !  (Opens  his  eyes  very  wide)  What  have  I  been  doing? 

M. — Why  you  have  been  writing  a  parcel  of  articles  to  a 

most   confounded  book  called   the   Shepherd,  in   which  you 

plainly  say  that  chairs  and  tables,  instead  of  being  real  things, 

only  depend  on  the  imagination. 

T. — The  deuce  I  have,  I  dont  remember  anything  of  the 
kind. 

M . — Egad,  ril  soon  refresh  your  memory.  Here's  No.  3 
of  the  Shepherd,  article  •'  on  Idealism,"  which  you  know  you 
wrote. 

T.— I  know  I  did. 

M. — And  in  which  yoa  distinctly  call  a  brick  wall  imaginary. 

T. — That  I  utterly  deny. 

M. — Upon  my  word  that  is  cool !  Allow  me  to  read  an  ex- 
tract :  "  I  see  a  great  brick  colored  surface  before  me.  By  an  act 
of  my  will  I  send  out  my  fist  towards  it,  and  catch  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles ;  in  other  words,  I  experience  a  sensation.  All  the 
things  that  I  call  solid  are  merely  such  that  if  I  approach  them, 
I  find  a  resistence — a  sensation.  I  cannot  experience  this  with- 
out a  movement  on  my  part ;  had  I  not  moved,  I  should  never 
have  experienced  the  solidity  of  the  wall  ;  in  other  words,  the 
wall  is  only  solid  to  those  who  have  approached  it,  and,  per- 
chance, what  we  call  its  solidity  it  may  not  possess  till  the  very 
moment  of  our  approach."  There  now,  Mr.  T.,  that  is  saying 
that  brick  walls  dei>end  on  our  own  imagination. 

T. — My  dear  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  so  thoroughlj 
misunderstood  me,  and  very  sorry  I  did  not  write  in  a  style 
sufficiently  per^icuous  to  prevent  such  misunderstandings.  The 
sentence  just  read  was  never  intended  to  prove  that  a  wall  was 
imaginary,  nor  did  such  a  thought  ever  cross  my  mind.  How- 
ever, I  am  glad  you  have  called,  as  it  may  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  understanding  one  another.  Sit  down,  and  we  will  talk 
the  matter  over.  ( M,  sits  down. )  You  complain  that  I  call 
real  things  imaginary.  I  think  we  should  first  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  **  real  '  and  **  imaginary."  Look  at  this 
table  at  which  we  sit,  strike  it ;  do  you  call  this  a  real  table,  or 
an  imaginary  table  ? 

M. — A  real  table  of  course. 

T. — Good  !  So  do  I.  As  yet  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
quarrel  about.  Now  close  your  eyes,  take  your  hand  off  the 
tabic,  and  conjure  up  to  your  mind's  eye  the  image  of  a  table. 

M. — (  }Hith  hit  eyes  shut,)  I  can  fiuicy  I  see  the  image  of  a 
table  at  present. 

T. — Well  I  The  table  you  perceive  with  your  mind's  eye, 
while  your  bodily  eye  is  closed,  do  you  call  it  real  or  imagi* 
nary. 

M.— That  is,  of  course,  the  imsginary  table. 

T. — Good  again  !  Nothing  to  dispute  about  yet !  I  wonder 
when  we  shall  come  to  a  point  wherein  we  differ.  The  real  ta- 
ble is  the  one  which  you  perceive  with  your  bodily  eye,  and  feel 
with  your  bodily  hand  ;  tne  imaginary  tal>lc  is  that  which  you 
can  picture  to  yourKlf,  when  this  real  table  is  not  present  to 
your  outward  senses,  just  as  you  can  fancy  a  friend  to  be  pre- 
sent who  may  actually  l)cat  Calcutta. 

M. — That  is  precisely  what  I  mean. 

T.— And  what  I  agree  to  !  Then  to  discover  the  difference 
between  the  **  real"  and  the  **  imaginary,"  it  will  be  no  bad 
method  to  observe  these  two  phenomena,  and  consider  their 
distinguishing  points. 

M. — The  best  method  in  the  world.  Why,  bless  my  soul, 
you  dont  talk  half  so  wildly  as  I  expected. 

T. — III  trouble  you  to  shut  your  eyes  again.  Once  more 
conjure  up  the  image  of  the  table.  Are  you  bound  to  keep 
that  image  of  the  table  before  you,  or  can  you  at  pleasure  sub- 
stitute anything  for  it.     Can  you  turn  it  into  a  ship  or  a  house? 

M. — To  be  sure  I  can.  Now  my  eyes  are  shut ;  I  can 
bring  before  me  what  image  I  please.  Now  I  fancy  I  see  a  cat — 
now  a  dog — now  a  soldier.  I  can  make  one  come  and  the 
other  go,  just  as  I  will. 

T. — So  I  expected.  Now  look  at  this  table,  with  your  eyes 
open.     Can  you  change  that  at  pleasure  into  a  cat  or  a  dog  ? 

M. — Certainly  not :  I  am  not  a  magician. 

T. — Then  one  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
table  is,  that  one  is  wholly  subservient  to  your  will,  and  the 
other  is  not.    Will  this  definition  suffice  then  ?    A  real  thing 
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and  repulsion,  and  matter  19  gone,  so  say  I.     Priestley  cannot    I 
conceive  of  a  soul  without  corporeal  sensations,  neither  can  I. 
Priestley  denies  that  matter  in  itself  is  like  the  phenomena  offer- 
ed  to   our   senses.     So  do  I.    I   dare   say,   on  investigation,     . 
scarcely  any  difference  would  be  found  in  our  opinions. 

M. — Well,  I  must  wish  you  good  morning.  One  thing  I 
cannot  help  remarking  as  odd.  I  came  here  expecting  a  dispu- 
tation ;  and  yet  we  have  been  questioning  and  answering  one 
another,  without  a  point  of  difference  having  arisen  between  U9. 

T. — True.  And  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  people  have 
fancied  they  were  opposed  to  each  other's  opinions,  while  really 
they  only  misunderstood  each  other's  words. 

N.  B.  The  article  "  On  Synthesis"  to  be  continued  in  the  next. 
THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

P.  S.  I  hope  my  more  philosophical  readers  will  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  returning  to  such  truisms,  when  my  last  articlo 
really  went  to  some  depth.  I  thought  it  best  to  bar  once  for  all, 
the  unphilosophical  objections  of  the  common  sense  school,  per- 
sons who  decide  in  five  minutes  on  points,  which  Aristotle 
would  have  taken  years  to  investigate. 


EARLIEST    ORGANIC    REMAINS— ANIMAL    AND 
VEGETABLE. 

As  soon  as  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  strata  of  the 
transition  series,  the  liistory  of  organic  life  becomes  associated 
with  that  of  mineral  phenomena. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  transition  formations  presents 
alternations  of  slate  and  shale,  with  slaty  sand  stone,  limestone, 
and  conglomerate  rocks ;  the  latter  bearing  evidence  of  the 
action  of  water  in  violent  motion ;  the  former  showing,  by  their 
composition  and  structure,  and  by  the  organic  remains  which 
they  frequently  contain,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  mud  and  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Here,  therefore,  we  enter  on  a  new  and  no  less  curious  than 
important  field  of  inquiry,  and  commence  our  examination  of 
the  relics  of  a  former  world,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
fossil  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  may  or 
may  not  be  related  to  existing  genera  and  species,  as  parts  of 
one  great  system  of  creation,  all  bearing  marks  of  derivation 
from  a  common  author. 

Beginning  with  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  the  four  great 
existing  divisions  of  Vertebrata,  Mo'lusca,  Articulata,  and  Ra- 
dinla  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  organic 
life,  upon  our  globe. 

No  higher  order  of  vertebrata  has  been  yet  discovered  in  tlio 
transition  formation  than  that  of  fishes. 

The  Mollusca  in  the  transition  series  afford  examples  of  seve- 
ral families  and  many  genera,  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
been  universally  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
these  (e.  g.,  the  Orthoceratite,  Spirifer,  and  Producta)  became 
extinct  at  sin  earty  period  in  the  history  of  stratification,  w  hilst 
othei  genera  (as  the  Nautilus  and  Terebratula)  have  continued 
through  all  formations  unto  the  present  hour. 

The  earliest  examples  oi Articulated  animals  are  those  afford- 
ed by  the  extinct  family  of  Tritobites  to  the  history  of  which 
we  shall  devote  peculiar  consideration,  under  the  head  of  organic 
remains.  Although  nearly  fifty  species  of  these  Trilobitea 
occur  in  the  strata  of  the  transition  period,  they  appear  to  have 
become  extinct  before  the  commencement  of  the  secondary 
series. 

The  Radiated  animals  are  among  the  most  frequent  organic 
remains  in  the  transition  strata.  They  present  numerous  forms 
of  great  beauty,  from  which  I  shall  select  the  family  of  Crinoi- 
dea,  or  lily  shaped  animals  allied  to  star  fish,  for  peculiar  consi- 
deration in  a  future  chapter.  Fossil  Corallines  also  abound 
among  the  radiata  of  this  period,  and  show  that  this  family 
had  entered  thus  early  upon  the  important  geological  functions 
of  adding  their  calcareous  habitations  to  the  solid  materials 
of  the  strata  of  the  globe. 

In  the  inferior  regions  of  this  series,  plants  are  few  in  number, 
and  principally  marine  ;  but  in  its  superior  regions,  the  remains 
of  land  plants  are  accumulated  in  prodigious  quantities,  and 
preserved  in  a  state  which  gives  thorn  a  high  and  two-fold  iiu- 


k  that  whose  existence  is  not  wholly  subservient  to  our  will— 
an  imaginary  one  is  that  which  is  wholly  subservient. 

M. — Stop  ;  I  do  not  think  I  agree  to  that  definition,  though 
it  holds  good,  as  distinguishing  the  table  here,  and  the  one  I 
perceive  with  my  eyes  shut ;  but  the  figures  we  see  in  dreams 
are  imaginary,  and  yet  they  are  not  subservient  to  our  will ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  often  have  very  disagreeable  dreams,  which  I 
■hould  like  to  get  rid  of,  but  cannot. 

T.— Very  good :  then  we  must  find  the  distinguishing 
points  between  dreams  and  realities. 

M. — We  must ;  and  I  think  the  visions  of  a  lunatic  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  dreams,  as  those  are  not  subservient  to 
his  will. 

T. — Now,  let  me  see ;  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  possible, 
I  will  suppose  you  dream  every  night  of  your  life.  Let  us 
examine  the  meaning  of  this  expression.  It  is,  I  think,  that 
after  going  through  a  series  of  events,  all  of  which  are  connected 
with  each  other,  the  chain  is  suddenly  snapped,  and  you  find 
yourself  concerned  in  a  new  series  of  events,  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  preceding  ones,  and  often  no  comiection 
with  each  other.  Once  more  the  chain  is  snapped,  and  you  find 
a  third  series  of  events,  which  are  connected  with  the  first  series, 
and  not  with  the  second.  Your  situations,  with  respect  to  these 
several  series,  are  called,  "  being  awake — dreaming— waking 
from  the  dream." 

M. — Yes  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  your  description  of  dreams. 
The  events  we  see  while  awake  form  one  connected  series ;  the 
events  we  see  in  a  dream  do  not — and  even  when  these  do,  there 
is  no  connection  between  different  dreams.  Thus,  what  I  see, 
while  awake  on  Tuesday,  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  I  saw 
while  awake  on  Monday,  while  Tuesday's  dream  is  wholly  un- 
connected with  Monday's  dream. 

T. — Very  good,  indeed.  The  want  of  connection  is  really 
what  constitutes  the  distinguishing  point  of  a  dream.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  may  say  that  a  dream  is  more  like  a  reality 
than  a  mere  picture  we  can  conjure  up  to  our  imagination 
while  awake ;  the  existence  of  the  latter  being  subservient  to 
our  will,  while  that  of  the  former  is  not. 

M. — Certainly.  A  dream  is  so  like  reality,  that  at  the  time 
we  fancy  that  it  is  real ;  and,  indeed,  the  difference  between 
real  events  and  those  of  a  dream  seems  to  be  that  the  former  go 
on  in  a  regular  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which  the  latter  do 
not. 

T. — Very  well.  Then  a  real  thing  exists,  according  to  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  while  an  imaginary  thing  does  not.  If 
this  is  subscr\'ient  to  our  will,  we  call  it  an  imaginary  image — 
if,  for  the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  think  it  real,  and  it  is  not 
subservient  to  the  will,  we  call  it  a  dream.  The  waking  dreams 
of  madmen  and  hypochondriacs  may  be  called  delusions. 

M. — Let  me  see.  We  distinguish  a  real  thing  from  an  ima- 
jfinary  one  thus — first,  by  its  not  being  subservient  to  our  will, 
we  distinguish  it  from  an  image  created  at  pleasure  ;  and,  se- 
condly, by  its  appearing,  according  to  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  we  distinguish  it  from  a  dream.     Well,  I  agree  to  this. 

T. — And  my  brick  wall  in  the  passage  you  read,  was  sup- 
posed to  agree  to  these  conditions.  It  was  not  supposed  to 
have  been  created  at  will,  like  an  imaginary  image,  nor  to  have 
started  from  the  sea,  like  a  figure  in  a  dream,  but  to  have  been 
regularly  caused  by  bricklayers  and  hods  of  mortar.  I  merely 
said  there  could  not  be  resistance  without  there  was  something  to 
be  resisted,  and  that  solidity,  as  manifested  to  the  touch,  is 
nothing  more  than  resistance.  That  there  was  really  a  cause 
of  this  resistance,  wholy  independent  of  my  imagination,  and 
absolutely  binding  on  my  will,  I  never  denied. 

M. — You  surprise  me  indeed !  But  methinks  '^ou  denied 
substance. 

T. — Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  as  staunch  a  supporter  of  sub- 
stance as  yourself,  only  I  predicate  life  of  substance,  and  a 
common  materialist  predicates  nothing  at  all.  What  some  call 
matter,  I  call  God,  in  a  particular  manifestation. 

M. — Then  it  appears  to  me  you  are  very  like  a  materialist 
after  all. 

T. — I  am  a  decided  materialist.  That  is,  I  agree  with  the 
philosophical  materialists,  though  not  with  common  ones. 
Priestley,  the  most  ultra-materialist,  says,  take  away  attraction 
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portance  ;  first,  as  illuBtrating  the  history  of  the  earliest  vegeta- 
tion that  appeared  upon  our  planet,  and  the  state  of  climate 
and  geological  changes  which  then  prevailed  ;  secondly,  as  affect- 
ing, in  no  small  degree,  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  race. 

The  strata  in  which  these  vegetable  remains  have  been  col- 
lected together  in  such  vast  abundance,  have  been  justly  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  the  carboniferous  order,  or  great  coal 
formation.  It  is  in  this  formation  chiefly  that  the  remains  of 
plants  of  a  former  world  have  been  preserved,  and  converted 
into  beds  of  mineral  coal,  having  been  transported  to  the  bottom 
of  former  seas,  and,  estuaries  or  lakes,  and  buried  in  beds  of  sand 
and  mud,  which  have  since  been  changed  into  sandstone  and 
shale. 

Besides  this  coal  many  strata  of  the  caAoniferoua  order  con- 
tain subordinate  beds  of  a  rich  argillaceous  iron  ore,  which  the 
near  position  of  the  coal  renders  easy  of  reduction  to  a  metallic 
state  ;  and  this  reduction  is  further  facilitated  by  the  proximity 
of  limestone,  which  is  requisite  as  a  flux  to  separate  the  metal 
from  the  ore,  and  usaally  aboouds  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
cart  oniferous  strata. 

A  formation  that  is  at  once  the  vehicle  of  two  such  valuable 
mineral  productions  as  coal  and  iron,  assumes  a  place  of  the 
first  importance  among  the  sources  of  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
this  benefit  is  the  direct  result  of  physical  changes  which  af- 
fected the  earth  at  thoae  remote  periods  of  time  when  the  first 
forms  of  vegetable  life  appeared  upon  its  surface. 

The  important  uses  of  coal  and  iron  in  administering  to  the 
supply  of  our  daily  wants,  give  to  every  individual  amongst  us 
in  almost  every  moment  of  our  lives,  a  j>erBonal  concern  in  the 
geologioil  events  of  those  very  distant  eras.  We  are  all  brought 
into  immediate  connection,  with  the  vegetation  that  clothed  the 
ancient  earth  before  one  half  of  its  actual  surface  had  yet  been 
formed.  The  trees  of  the  primeval  forc«t*  have  not,  like  modem 
trees ,  undergone  decay,  yielding  back  their  elements  to  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  by  which  they  havcbem  nourished,  but,  trea- 
sured up  in  subterraneous  store-houM*,  have  been  transformed 
into  enduring  beds  of  coal,  which  in  these  later  ages  have  be- 
come to  man  the  sources  of  heat,  light,  and  wealth.  My  fire  now 
bums  with  fuel,  and  my  lamp  is  shining  with  the  light  of  gas, 
derived  from  coal  that  has  been  buried  for  countlets  agea  in  the 
deep  and  dark  recesses  of  the  Earth.  We  prepare  our  food 
and  maintain  our  forges  and  fumacc«,  and  the  power  of  our  steam 
engines,  with  the  remains  of  plants  of  ancient  forms  and  extinct 

rsea,  which  were  swept  from  the  earth,  ere  the  formation  of 
taaaition  strata  was  completed.  Our  instruments  of  cutlery, 
the  tools  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  countlen  machines,  which 
we  construct  by  the  infinitely  varied  applications  of  iron,  are 
derived  fix)m  ore,  for  the  most  part  coeval  with,  or  more  anci- 
ent than  the  fuel,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  reduce  it  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  apply  it  to  innumera)>le  uses  in  the  economy  of 
human  life.  Thus  from  the  wreck  of  forests  that  waved  upon 
the  surface  of  primeval  lands,  and  from  ferruginous  mud  that 
was  lodged  at  the  Ijottom  of  primeval  waters,  we  derive  our  chief 
sup]ilies  of  coal  and  iron,  those  two  fundamental  elements  of  art 
and  industry,  which  contribute  more  than  any  other  mineral 
production  of  the  earth  to  increa»e  the  riches,  multiply  the 
comforts,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind. — Duck- 
iand'M  Omthgif  mnd  Mintrmiogp,  eontkUrtd  m  njertnct  to  Nit- 
iurai  Theology, 


POPULAR   ASTRONOMY    IN  INDIA. 

Thi  nindoos  of  India  are  divided  into  three  grand  classes  on 
the  subject  of  Astronomy  :  1st,  the  Jains  or  Dauddhas,  followers 
of  the  Bauddha  Sutra  ;  '2nd,  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical 
or  I'uranic  system,  and  3rd,  the  Jyotishis,  or  followers  of  the 
Siddhnntas  or  Astronomical  system. 

The  Jains  maintain  that  the  Earth  is  an  immense  plain- 
that  it  has  ever  been  and  still  is  falling  downwards  in  space, 
that  there  are  two  suns  and  two  moons,  and  two  sets  of  corres- 
ponding planets  and  constellations,  the  one  for  the  use  of  that 
part  of  the  Earth  lying  to  the  north  of  the  mountain  Mer(i, 


believed  to  be  in  the  centre,  the  other  for  thesouthem  half.  The 
moon  they  believe  to  be  above  the  sun.  The  opulent  Marwari 
merchants  and  bankers  whom  we  find  established  at  the  three 
presidences,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of  India,  are  chiefly  of  this 
persuasion. 

The  followers  of  the  Purans  believe  in  a  system  very  little 
different.  They  also  maintain  that  the  Earth  is  a  circular  plane, 
having  the  mountain  Meru  in  the  centre,  but  deny  that  it  is 
falling  in  space,  as  the  Jains  maintain.  They  say  it  is  supported 
by  the  great  serpent  Shesa.  So  says  the  Bhagavata,  the  most 
popular  of  the  Purans.  They  say  also  that  there  is  only  one 
sun  and  moon,  that  the  moon  is  double  the  distance  of  the  sun  ; 
and  that  it  was  churned  out  of  the  sea,  (it  certainly  looks 
more  like  butter  than  cheese),  and  that  eclipses  are  formed  by  the 
monsters  R4hu  and  Ketu.  Jhankar  Acharya,  who  flourished 
about  400  or  500  years  ago,  was  an  eminent  supporter  of  this 
system,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Jains.  This  party  is  the  largest 
of  the  three. 

The  Jyotishis,  or  followers  of  the  Siddhantas,  believe  in  a 
system  widely  differing  from  both  of  these.  Their  system  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  differences,  that  of 
Ptolemy.  They  teach  the  true  shape  and  size  of  the  Earth  and 
the  true  theory  of  eclipses.  They  place  the  Earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  around  which,  as  taught  by  Ptolemy,  revolve  the 
planets.  This  sect  has  spared  no  pains  to  confute  the  monstrous 
absurdites  of  the  Jains  and  the  Purans.  Bhaskar  Acharya  is 
the  most  recent  and  popular  astronomer  of  this  sect,  and  he  flou- 
rished about  800  years  ago  !  They  have  always  professed  the 
greatest  veneration  for  ^e  learned  men  of  the  West,  the  loni- 
ans  or  "  Yavanaa,"  as  they  call  them  ;  whilst  the  Purans  have 
denounced  those  who  hold  any  communication  with  men  of  these 
nations,  termed  by  them  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

The  above  account  of  the  three  sects  is  abridged  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Oct.,  1 834. 
The  writer  observes,  that  such  is  the  rev  erence  felt  by  the  Hirv 
doos  for  their  own  ancient  writers,  that  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  teach  them  anything,  which  goes  directly  contrary  to 
their  conservative  faith.  This  led  him  to  the  idea  of  teaching 
Hindoo  children,  tlut)ugh  the  medium  of  the  Siddhantas,  the 
books  of  the  latter  sect,  and  he  says  "  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you 
that  in  this  short  time  (five  months)  I  have  succeeded  in  com- 
municating more  real  knowledge  and  information  than  I  have 
done  in  the  previous  ten  years  of  my  Indian  life." 

This  gentleman  also  says,  that  he  has,  in  making  government 
surveys,  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  Rajahs, 
merely  by  quoting  a  veise  of  the  Siddhantas. 

The  following  an  ipediaens  from  Bhaskar  Acharya^s  Treatise 
on  the  Globes. 

"  This  sphere  of  the  Earth,  formed  of  the  five  elementary 
principles,  viz.,  earth,  air,  water,  the  etherial  atmosphere,  and 
fire,  is  perfectly  round,  and  compassed  by  the  orbits  of  the  moon. 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  lastly,  by  that 
of  the  constellations.  It  has  no  material  supporter,  but  stands 
fixed  in  air  by  its  own  inherent  force.  On  its  surface  all  living 
and  inanimate  objects  subsist  throughout,  as  well  titans  as  hu- 
man beings,  go«ls  as  well  as  daityus." 

**  As  heat  is  the  inherent  property  of  the  sun  and  fire ;  •• 
cold  of  the  moon,  fluidity  of  water,  and  hardness  of  stones,  as  the 
air  is  volatile,  and  the  earth  is  immoveable,  and  as  other  won- 
derful (oh  how  wonderful  ! )  properties  belong  to  other  things ; 
in  like  manner  the  power  of  attraction  is  inherent  in  this  globe  of 
Earth.  By  this  inherent  power  anything  projected  into  the  air 
is  attracted  down  to  it." 

This  was  written  600  years  before  Newton's  celebrated  dis- 
covery of  attraction. 

*'  A  man  on  whatever  part  of  the  globe  he  is  placed,  thinks 
the  enrth  to  be  under  his  feet,  and  that  he  is  standing  upright 
upon  it.  Men  placed  at  the  distance  of  ninety  degrees  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  Earth's  circumference  from  each  other,  fancy  each 
other  to  be  standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

"■  Those  who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  half  the  Earth's 
circumference  fraxa  each  other,  are  antipodes  to  each  other,  and 
fency  each  that  the  others  have  their  heads  turned  into  direo- 
tions   exactly  opposite  to  them,  in  exactly  the  same  way  at 
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a  man  beholds  his  shadow  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  But  neither 
do  those  who  are  standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  nor 
those  with  their  heads  turned  in  opposite  directions,  feel  any 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  several  positions.  They  stand  as 
perfectly  at  ease  in  their  respective  positions  as  we  do  here." 

A  VERY  SIMPLE  AND  NATURAL  METHOD  OF 

STEALING. 

A  curious  case  lately  came  under  my  notice  of  the  effect  of 
galine  moisture  and  copper  united  on  writing  ink.  The  Ben- 
gal Bank  referred  to  my  examination,  three  Bank  notes  sent 
in  by  a  native  who  protested  he  knew  not  how  the  numbers 
and  signatures  had  disappeared  ;  that  he  had  left  them  ina  small 
copper  box,  on  his  departure  into  the  country,  having  precisely 
noted  the  amounts  and  numbers,  and  that  on  his  return  they 
were  thus  altered.  The  secretary  of  the  Bank  disbelieved  the 
marvellous  statement,  beca'ose  the  endorsements  remained  un- 
touched. 

I  conceived  it  would  be  very  easy  at  first  sight  to  restore  the 
writing  by  the  usual  method  of  slightly  acidifying  the  paper,  and, 
testing  with  prussiateof  potash,  which  if  the  smallest  traces  of  the 
iron  remained  would  develope  the  letters  in  blue.  The  only  ef- 
fect, however,  of  this  re-agent,  was  to  develope  a  copious  red  brown 
upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper  proving  how  strongly  it  had 
been  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  copper.  In  one  of  the  three 
papers  there  was  a  general  faint  blue  where  the  signature  might 
be  expected,  but  not  the  fai  test  trace  of  a  number  or  letter  could 
be  recovered.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  a  solution 
of  copper  would  in  fact  dissolve  away  the  iron  while  it  deposited 
the  copper,  and  thus  leave  none  of  the  former  metal  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  prussiate.  To  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt,  I  se- 
lected paper  containing  black  writing  that  had  stood  for  many 
years  uninjured,  and  placing  it  between  two  clean  copper  plates, 
allowed  a  current  of  acidulated  water  to  pass  through.  In  a 
minute  or  two,  the  whole  writing  disappeared,  and  could  not  be 
restored  by  the  prussiate.  Although  the  colour  of  the  ink  was 
merely  discharged  by  acid,  the  usual  effect  was  manifest.  The 
native  (Indian)  ink  being  carbonaceous,  remained  uninjured 
througheut,  and  where  even  a  slight  proportion  of  this  in- 
gredient was  mixed  with  the  English  ink,  the  removal  was  so  far 
prevented.  This  circumstance  presents  a  ready  mode  of  obvia- 
ting such  accident  for  the  future,  for  the  present,  is  not,  it  appears, 
the  first  occasion  of  the  kind.  A  poor  native  pilgrim  took  some 
notes  to  Jagannath,  in  a  small  copper  roll  kept  on  his  person  for 
safety.  After  the  customary  period  of  bathing  in  the  sea  he 
returned  and  found  his  notes  effaced,  nor  would  the  bank  at 
that  time  make  them  good  to  the  unfortunate  holder. 

The  preventive  alluded  to  is  simply  to  mix  Bengali  or  Indian 
ink,  half  and  half  with  thj  Englisjh  metallic  ink.  I  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  the  labels  of  mineral  cabinets, 
whTe  it  is  known  that  pyrites  and  other  substances  frequently 
obliterate  the  traces  of  common  writing  ink. — J.  P.,  Secretary 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Museum. 

TO  THE  READERS. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
Shepherd  for  some  time.  There  is  a  considerable  loss  weekly, 
in  its  publication,  which  at  present  I  cannot  afford  ;  I  mean 
however,  to  finish  the  volume  as  soon  as  I  shall  find  it  conve- 
nient to  spend  the  necessary  outlay.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  sale 
of  the  first  volume,  the  money  would  not  be  lost,  but  return  with  a 
profit.  But  in  the  mean  while,  my  finances  are  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  I  cannot  afford  to  speculate  upon  futurity.  Were 
a  hundred  of  my  friends  to  come  forward  and  subscribe  and 
advance  payment  for  four  bound  copies  each  (or  one  sovereign), 
I  could  go  on  merrily ;  but  hitherto,  I  have  fought  with  the 
prejudices  and  errors  of  society,  unaided  and  unshielded,  by 
any  of  the  children  of  mammon  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  my  destiny 
so  to  continue.  If  so,  I  shall  never  complain.  Perhaps  the 
world  uses  me  quite  as  respectfully  as  I  use  it.  I  do  not  much 
admire  it.  There  is  something  in  every  comer  of  it  I  respect, 
but  something  also  in  every  comer  which  I  despise.  I  admire  the 
leaming  of  the  church,  but  I  despise  its  metaphysical  and  moral 
philosophy  or  theology.  I  admire  the  good  intentions  of  the 
people  but  I  dislike  their  intolerance,  their  ignorance,  and 


their  illiberality.  I  am  partially  connected  with  all  parties, 
but  fully  symphathise  with  none.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
even  wonder  at  my  own  success. 

But  I  shall  succeed  still  bett«r ;  that  is,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Universalism,  (which  I  have  very  imperfectly  laid  down 
in  the  Shepherd,)  will  take  root  in  the  public  mind.  The  people 
cannot  escape  the  infection.  They  are  permanent  or  everlasting 
principles  which  are  always  true,  which  may  be  taught  long  before 
they  are  appreciated, but  cannever  be  refuted  or  suppressed.  New- 
ton preached  his  system  twenty  years  to  no  purpose.  Mahomet 
preached  ten  years  before  he  got  a  convert.  Whether  my  views 
be  scientific,  or  fanatical,  I  have  therefore  still  a  precedent  for 
hope.  But  it  is  foolish,  perhaps  even  immoral  in  me  or  any 
other  person  to  appropriate  principles.  They  are  not  mine. 
Tmth  belongs  to  no  man,  it  is  divine  property.  The  error  or 
imperfection  with  w^hich  it  is  mixed  up,  belongs  to  me,  as  the"" 
individual ;  the  tmth  to  God,  as  the  universal.  By  passing 
through  other  minds  it  will  be  purified  and  refined,  illustrated 
and  confirmed.  It  will  lose  its  Smithism  ;  but  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Shepherd  must  be  everlasting  as  the  Sun 
in  the  heavens.  It  is  not  founded  on  any  one  aspect  of  nature, 
but  upon  universal  Nature,  and  universal  Providence. 

The  continuance  of  such  a  work  as  the  Shepherd,  would 
have  a  happy  effect  in  at  least  collecting  together  minds  of 
a  similar  calibre,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  society  of 
men  upon  eternal  metaphysical  and  moral  principles.  We  have 
already  obtained  several  first  rate  metaphysical  minds.  The 
article  of  Hermes  in  the  present  number,  almost  tempted  me  to 
forego  my  resolution,  until  he  had  finished  the  subject  of  Spinoza. 
But  this  would  require  a  sacrifice  of  ten  pounds  at  least,  which 
must,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  man  of  the  flesh,  be  laid  out  for  a 
less  metaphysical  purpose.  I  am  also  sorry  to  part  with  our 
clever  friend  the  Transcendenta'ist,  whose  mode  of  reasoning 
on  abstract  subjects  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  I  must  also  allude 
to  another  valuable  contributor  who  has  written  several  reviews 
and  articles  on  oriental  affairs,  who  is  the  youngest  penman  of 
all,  but  who  promises  to  have  very  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
views  of  all  theological  subjects,  for  which  he  professes  himself  ■ 
indebted  to  our  little  work.  In  fine  this  second  volume  of  the  f 
Shepherd,  has  been  more  a  field  for  others  than  myself;  and 
the  work  was  growing  more  and  more  universal  in  its  character, 
the  principle  being  a  rallying  point  for  Catholic  philosophy. 

I  know  that  many  will  be  sorry,  and  many  more,  glad,  in 
reading  this  announcement,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  either  joy 
or  grief,  in  the  event.  It  is  merely  a  circumstance,  that's  all. 
I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  revive  the  work.  In  the  mean- 
while I  am  amusing  myself  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  in  col- 
lecting other  materials,  some  of  which  I  have  already  begun  to 
publish  in  a  little  penny  weekly  production,  called  LEGENDS 
AND  MIRACLES,  in  which  a  number  of  interesting  ques- 
tions in  history  are  brought  together  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
found,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  in  any  other  work.  I  give  them 
without  comment  and  without  passing  any  judgment  upon  the 
testimony,  which  I  have  taken  care  to  record  ;  but  they  are 
curious  documents,  which  will  at  least,  if  properly  used,  teach 
us  all  to  form  our  opinions  with  extreme  caution,  and  suspend 
our  judgments  upon  many  opinions  which  pass  current  for  what 
are  called  facts,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day.  There  is  one  im- 
portant fact,  of  which  man  at  present  is  little  aware,  viz.,  his 
own  ignorance  and  want  of  logical  simplicity.  The  best  poet  is 
the  most  simple,  he  is  simple  even  to  childishness.  If  we  cannot 
find  a  simple,  yea  even  a  childishly  simple  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, we  shall  never  see  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amongst 
men.  The  moral  and  intellectual  worid  is  in  rains,  and  we 
and  our  posterity  will  have  little  else  to  do,  for  many  generations, 
but  removing  the  rabbish,  not  by  letting  it  alone,  but  by  collect- 
ing it  together,  and  making  "  composV  of  it. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  by  letter  the  names  of  siich 
as  are  willing  to  subscribe  as  above  hinted,  were  it  for  nothing 
more  than  the  gratification  of  obtaining  a  list  of  our  friends. 
Should  they  luckily  amount  to  the  number  specified,  we  should 
boldly  proceed  and  then  call  upon  them  for  the  payment  of 
their  subscription.  The  poor  of  our  readers  will  at  least  give 
us  credit  for  not  addressing  oiu^elves  to  them  in  this  last  para-  ^ 
graph. — J.  E.  S. 
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Delight  of  every  eye,  torment  of  every  heart,  divine 
light  of  the  mind  !  I  kiss  not  the  dust  from  thy  feet, 
because  thou  seldom  art  seeu  out  of  the  seraglio,  and . 
when  thou  art,  thou  walkeet  only  on  tlie  carpets  of  Iran, 
or  on  beds  strewed  with  roses.  I  here  present  you  with 
<i  translation  of  the  performance  of  an  ancient  sage,  who 
having,  happily,  an  independent  fortune,  and  his  time  at 
his  own  disposal,  amused  himself  with  writing  the  history 
of  Zadig;  a  work  containing  more  instruction  tlian  pro- 
bably  you  may  at  first  imagine.  I  entreat  you  to  indulge 
me  so  far  as  to  peruse  it;  and  then  pass  your  impar- 
tial judgment  upon  it ;  for  although  you  are  in  the  bloom 
of  life  ;  tliough  every  pleasure  invites  you;  though  you 
are  Nature's  darling,  and  your  mental  accomplishments 
are  equal  to  the  beauties  of  your  person  ;  tho  the  world 
resounds  your  praises  from  morning  till  evening,  and 
consequently  gives  you  a  just  claim  to  a  degree  of  under- 
standing superior  to  the  rest  of  your  sex  ;  yet  your  witia 
not  offensive;  (hough  sprightly,  your  taste  is  refincil;  your 
imagination  is  lively  and  fertile;  and  I  have  frequently  had 
the  honour  to  hear  you  converse  more  learnedly  than  the 
wisest  dervise,  witli  his  venerable  beard  and  i>ointed  bon- 
net. Though  discreet,  you  are  not  mistrustful ;  though 
gentle  and  mild,  not  weak  ;  you  exercise  your  benefi- 
cence with  discernment ;  you  manifest  your  love  fur  your 
friends,  but  you  create  yourself  no  enemies.  Your 
sprightly  sallies  of  wit  are  not  sullied  by  detraction  ;  nor 
is  a  misbecoming  word  ever  heard  to  escape  your  lips. 
You  detest  the  exercise  of  ill-nature,  though  it  is  con- 
stantly in  your  power.  In  short,  your  person  is  unex. 
reptionable,  and  your  soul  immaculate  !  and,  as  you  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  philosophy,  I  flitter  myself  you  will 
•Icrive  more  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  than 
any  other  lady  of  your  exalted  rank. 

It  was  orignially  composed  in  the  Chaldean  language, 
with  which  Iwth  you  and  I  are  unacquainted.  The  Sul- 
tan Oulong-beg  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  for 
his  own  amusement.  It  was  first  publiKhed  at  the  time 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Talcs  of  a  Thousand  and  One 
Days,  and  a  Thousand  and  one  Nights,  wtrc  so  much 
admired.  The  sulton  delighted  in  Zadig,  nut  his  ladies 
preferred  the  Thousand  and  One.  "  How  can  you,"  said 
the  wise  Oulong,  "  prefer  those  stories  which  have  nei- 
ttier  sense  nor  meaning  .>"  "  Oh  !"  replied  the  sultanas, 
"  the  less  sense  they  possess  the  more  they  arc  in  taste  ; 
and  the  less  their  merit,  tlie  greater  their  commenda- 
tion." 

I  flatter  myself,  thou  patroness  of  wisdom,  that  thou 
wilt  not  resemble  those  thoughtless  sultanas,  thy  pre<lc- 
ccssors,  but  deign  to  adept  the  sentiments,  of  Oulong.  I 
even  hope  that  when  thou  art  wearied  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  who  take  delight  in  luch  frivolous  romances 


as  the  Thousand  and  One,  I  shall  be  permitted  for  a  mo- 
ment  to  entertain  thee  with  a  rational  history.  Hadst 
thou  been  Thalestris,  in  the  time  of  Scandar,  the  son  of 
Philip  ;  hadst  thou  been  the  queen  of  Sheba,  in  tlie  reign 
of  bolomon  !  tliose  monarchs  would  have  been  proud  to 
have  visited  thee. 

May  the  celestial  powers  grant  that  thy  pleasures  may 
meet  no  interruption  ;  thy  charms  know  no  decay  ;  and 
thy  felicity  be  everlasting. 


APPROBATION. 


I  who  have  subscribed  my  name  hereto,  ambitious  of 
being  thought  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  have  peruscil 
the  manuscript,  which  I  find  to  my  great  mortification, 
amusing,  moral,  philosophical,  and  fit  to  l)c  read  even  by 
those  who  have  an  utter  aversion  to  romances ;  for 
which  reason  I  have  <iepreciatcd  it,  as  it  deserves,  and 
have  in  direct  terms  told  the  CADi-LssQUiKBtliat  it  is  a 
most  detestable  i>erformancc.     »«««««i»«««« 
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CHAP.  1. 

the  bmm>  ov  one  eye. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Moabdar,  there  was  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  Habylon,  nametl  Zadig,  who  was  not 
only  endoweil  by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  genius, 
but  born  of  illustrious  parents,  who  bestowed  on  him  an 
education  in  every  respect  suitable  to  his  birth. 

Though  rich  and  young,  he  knew  how  to  moderate 
liis  passions ;  he  was  free  from  affectation  ;  and  as  he 
ilid  not  always  act  up  to  the  strictest  rules  of  reason  him- 
self, he  looked  on  the  foibles  of  others  with  candour  and 
indulgence. 

Every  one  was  surprised  to^flnd,  tliat,  notwithstanding 
he  had  such  a  fund  of  wit,'  he  never  insulted,  nor  ex- 
posed by  his  raillery,  any  of  his  companions,  for  that 
noisy  and  confused  discourse,  for  those  rash  reflections, 
those  hasty  conclusions,  and  those  insipid  jokes  ;  and,  in 
short,  for  that  redundance  of  unmeaning  words,  which 
was  called  polite  conversation  in  Babylon. 

He  had  learned,  from  the  first  book  of  Zoroaster,  that 
self-love  is  like  a  bladder  full  blown,  from  which  tem- 
pests of  wind  proceed  wlienever  it  is  piercecl.  Zadig,  in 
particular,  never  boasted  of  his  contempt  of  the  fair  ?ex, 
or  of  his  facility  in  making  conquests  among  them,  lie 
was  of  BO  generous  a  spirit,  that  lie  was  not  afraid  of  con- 
ferring obligations  even  on  the  ungrateful :  strictly  ad- 
hering to  that  maxim  of  Zoroaster,  "  When  you  are  eat- 
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^^9>  give  the  dogs  that  are  under  the  table,  lest  tJtey  should 
be  tempted  to  bite  you." 

He  acquired  much  wisdom  ;  since  he  was  fond  of  the 
company  of  those  only  who  were  distinguished  for  men 
of  sense.  As  he  was  well  grounded  in  all  tlie  sciences 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  he  was  no  stranger  to  those 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  which  were  then 
known  ;  and  understood  as  much  of  metaphysics  as  any 
one  in  all  ages  after  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  matter. 

He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  year  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  though 
directly  repugnant  to  the  new  philosophy  of  the  age  he 
lived  in  ;  and  that  the  sun  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  and  when  the  chief  magi  told  him,  with 
an  imperious  air,  that  he  maintained  erroneous 
principles,  and  that  it  was  an  indignity  offered  to  the  go- 
vernment under  which  he  lived,  to  imagine  the  sun 
should  roll  round  its  axis,  and  that  the  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  he  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  resentment  or  contempt. 

As  Zadig  was  immensely  rich,  and  had  consequently 
friends  without  number;  as  he  was  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  remarkably  handsome ;  as  he  was  endowed 
with  ready  wit,  and  inventive  fancy  ;  in  a  word,  as  his 
heart  was  perfectly  sincere  and  open,  he  imagined  him- 
self, in  some  measure,  qualified  to  be  perfectly  happy. 
For  this  purpose  he  determined  to  marry  a  young  lady, 
named  Semira,  whose  beauty,  birth,  and  fortune  ren- 
dered her  the  most  desirable  person  in  all  Babylon.  He 
had  for  her  a  sincere  affection  founded  on  honour ;  and 
Semira  conceived  as  tender  a  passion  for  him. 

A  short  time  before  their  intended  imion  in  the  bands 
of  matrimony,  as  they  were  walking  together  towards 
one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon,  under  the  shade  of  a  row 
of  palm-trees,  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Euph- 
rates, they  were  beset  by  a  band  of  ruflians,  armed  with 
sabres,  bows,  and  arrows.  These  proved  to  be  the  guards 
of  young  Orcan,  (nephew  to  a  minister  of  state,)  whom 
the  parasites,  maintained  by  his  uncle,  had  persuaded  that 
he  had  permission  to  do,  with  impunity,  whatever  he 
thAight  proper. 

This  young  rival,  though  he  had  none  of  the  ac- 
complishments to  boast  of  that  Zadig  had,  yet  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  greatly  his  superior,  and,  for  that 
reason,  was  perfectly  outrageous  to  see  the  other  pre- 
ferred to  him. 

This  jealously,  the  result  of  mere  vanity,  induced  him 
to  think  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  fair  Semira ;  and, 
fired  with  that  notion,  he  was  determined  to  take  her 
away  from  Zadig  by  dint  of  arms. 

The  ruffians  rudely  seized  her,  and,  in  the  transport 
of  their  rage,  drew  the  blood  of  a  beauty,  the  sight  of 
whose  charms  would  have  softened  the  very  tigers  of 
mount  Imaus. 

The  injured  lady  rent  the  very  heavens  with  her  ex- 
clamations. "Where's  my  dear  husband?'  she  cried. 
*'  They  have  torn  me  from  the  arms  of  the  man  I  adore." 

She  never  reflected  on  the  danger  to  which  she  her- 
self was  exposed ;  her  sole  concern  was  for  her  beloved 
Zadig. 

At  the  same  time  he  defended  her  with  all  the  resolu- 
tion which  love  and  valour  usually  inspire.  With  the 
assistance  only  of  two  domestic  servants,  he  put  those 
sons  of  violence  to  flight,  and  conducted  Semira,  sense- 
less and  bloody  as  she  was,  to  her  own  house. 

The  moment  she  recovered,  she  fixed  her  lovely  eyes 
on  her  dear  deUyerer,  and  exclaimed^  "O,  Zadig;  I  love 


^lee  as  affectionately  as  if  I  were  thy  bride :  I  love  thee 
as  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  and,  what  is  dearer  to 
ine  than  life,  the  preservation  of  my  honour." 

Never  was  passion  more  ardent  than  Semira's  ;  never 
did  the  fairest  creature  express  sentiments  more  kind 
and  tender;  these  were  inspired  by  gratitude  for  the 
most  important  of  all  benefits,  and  the  warmest  trans- 
ports of  a  virtuous  affection. 

Her  wounds  were  but  slight,  and  she  soon  recovered. 
Zadig  received  a  wound  that  was  much  more  dangerous ; 
an  unluckly  arrow  had  grazed  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
orifice  was  deep. 

Semira  was  incessant  in  her  prayers  to  the  gods  that 
they  might  restore  her  Zadig.  Her  eyes  were  night  and 
day  overwhelmed  with  tears.  She  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  happy  moment,  when  those  of  Zailig  might  be- 
hold her  with  delight  and  rapture.  But  alas !  the 
wounded  eye  grew  so  inflamed  and  swelled,  that  she  was 
terrified  to  the  last  degree.  She  sent  as  far  as  Memphis,  for 
Hermes,  the  celebrated  physician,  who  instantly  attended 
his  patient  with  a  numerous  retinue. 

Upon  his  first  visit,  he  peremptorily  declared  that 
Zadig  would  lose  his  eye ;  and  predicted  not  only  the 
day,  but  the  very  hour  when  that  fatal  disaster  would 
befal  him. 

"  Had  it  been,"  said  that  great  man,  "  his  right  eye,  I 
could  have  administered  an  infallible  specific ;  but,  as  it 
is  the  left,  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  cure."  All  Ba- 
bylon, while  they  lamented  the  fate  of  Zadig,  were  asto- 
nished at  the  profound  penetration  of  Hermes.  Two 
days  after  the  abscess  broke,  without  any  application,  and 
Zadig  in  a  short  time  perfectly  recovered. 

Hermes  therefore  wrote  a  very  long  and  elaborate  trea- 
tise, to  j)rove  that  his^  wound  ought  not  to  have  been 
healed.  Zadig,  however,  never  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  peruse  his  learned  lucubrations;  but  as  soon  as 
he  coidd  go  abroad,  determined  to  pay  the  lady  a  visit, 
who  had  testified  such  uncommon  concern  for  his  wel- 
fare, and  for  whose  sake  alone  he  wished  for  the  restora- 
tion of  sight. 

Semira  he  found  had  been  three  days  out  of  town  ; 
and  he  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  in- 
tended spouse,  having  declared  an  insuperable  aversion 
to  a  one-eyed  man,  was  that  very  night  to  be  married  to 
Orcan. 

At  this  unexpected  ill  riews,  poor  Zadig  was  greatly 
afilicted,  and  laid  his  disappointment  so  much  to  heart, 
that  in  a  short  time,  through  grief  of  heart,  he  became  a 
mere  skeleton.  At  last,  however,  by  force  of  reflection, 
he  got  the  better  of  his  distemper ;  and  the  reflection  of 
her  inconstancy,  in  some  measure,  contributed  towards 
his  consolation. 

"  Since  I  have  met  with  such  an  unexpected  repulse," 
said  he,  "  from  a  capricious  court  lady,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  marry  the  daughter  of  some  substantial 
citizen." 

He  accordingly  made  choice  of  Azora,  a  young  woman 
extremely  well  bred,  an  excellent  economist,  and  de- 
scended from  respectable  and  opulent  parents. 

Their  nuptials  accordingly  were  soon  after  solemnized, 
and  for  a  whole  month  successively,  they  enjoyed  all  the 
delights  of  the  most  affectionate  attachment.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  he  perceived  she  possessed  some 
degree  of  levity,  and  was  much  inclined  to  think  that 
the  handsomest  young  men  were  always  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  witty. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   NOSE. 

One  day  Azora,  when  she  returned  home  from  taking  a 
country  walk,  threw  herself  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
uttered  the  bitterest  invective.  "What my  dear,"  said 
Zadig,  "  has  thus  ruffled  your  temper  ?  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  these  frantic  exclamations  ?" 

"  Alas"  said  she,  "  you  would  have  been  disgusted  as 
much  as  T  am,  had  you  been  an  eye  witness  of  that  scene 
of  female  falsehood  I  observed  yesterday. 

"  I  went  to  visit  the  disconsolate  widow  Cosrou,  who 
had  been  these  two  days  erecting  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  young  deceased  husband,  near  the  brook 
that  runs  on  one  side  of  her  meadow.  She  made  the 
most  solemn  vow,  in  the  height  of  her  affliction,  never 
to  stir  from  his  tomb,  as  long  as  that  rivulet  took  its  usual 
course." 

"  Well !  and  wherein,"  said  Zadig,  "  is  the  good  woman 
so  much  to  blame  >  Is  it  not  an  incontestible  mark  of  lier 
superior  merit  and  conjugal  affection  ?"  "  But,  Zadij:," 
said  Azora,  "  were  you  to  know  how  her  thoughts  were 
employed  when  I  made  my  visit,  you  never  would  for- 
give her."  "  My  dearest  Azora,  what  was  she  then  about  >*" 
"  Why,  the  creature,"  said  Azora,  "  was  studying  to 
find  out  ways  and  means  to  turn  the  current  of  tlie 
river." 

Azora,  harangued  so  long,  and  her  expressions  werf  lo 
iraught  with  invectives  against  the  young  widow,  that 
her  affected,  ostentatious  show  of  virtue  gave  Zadig  a 
secret  disgust. 

He  had  an  intimate,  name<l  Cador,  whow  spouse  was 

Eerfectly  virtuous,  and  had  in  reality  a  greater  regard  f«r 
im  than  all  mankind  besides.  This  friend  Zadig  mad« 
his  confidant,  and  secured  his  fidelity,  by  a  promise  of 
some  valuable  present. 

Azora  had  been  visiting  a  female  companion  for  two 
days  in  the  country,  and  on  the  third  was  returning 
home ;  no  sooner,  however,  was  she  in  sight  of  the  house, 
than  the  servants  ran  to  meet  her.with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  told  her,  that  their  master  dieil  suddenly  the  night 
before  :  that  they  were  afraid  to  carry  her  the  doleful 
tidings,  but  were  going  to  bury  Zadig  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  ancestors,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  tore  her  hair  ;  and 
vowed  to  die  by  his  side.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  young 
Cador  came,  and  begged  the  favour  to  be  introduced  to 
the  widow,  to  condole  with  her  upon  the  melancholy 
occasion.  He  was  accordingly  admitted,  and  they  both 
joined  in  their  lamentations.  Next  day  their  grief  abated 
and  they  dined  together.  Cador  informed  her,  that  his 
friend  had  left  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  effects,  and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  should  think  himself  the 
happiest  of  men,  if  she  would  condescend  to  be  his  part- 
ner in  that  demise. 

The  widow  wept,  sighed,  and  began  to  be  reconciletl. 
More  time  was  spent  at  supper  than  at  dinner.  They 
discoursed  together  with  more  freedom.  Azora  was  lavish 
of  her  encomiums  on  Zadig  !  but  then  it  was  true,  she 
said,  he  had  some  secret  infirmities,  to  which  Cador  was 
a  stranger. 

In  the  midst  of  their  midnight  entertainment,  Cador 
suddenly  complained  that  he  was  attacked  with  a  most 
violent  pain  in  his  side. 

The  lady,  alarmed  at  his  indisposition,  and  eager  to 
assuage  his  pain,  flew  to  her  closet  of  cordials,  and  brought 
down  every  thing  she  imagined  could  be  of  service : 
she  was  concernetl  that  the  famous  Hermes  had  left  Ba- 
byloD,  and  condescended  to  lay  her  warm  hand  upon  the 


part  afFecteil.  "  Sir,"  said,  she,  in  a  soft  languishing  tone, 
"areyou  subject  to  this  tormenting  malady.''"  "Some- 
times,Madam,"  saidCador,  "  so  violently,  that  it  brings  me 
almost  to  the  grave;  and  there  is  but  ene  thing  tliat  can 
infaUibly  cure  me ;  which  is  the  application  of  a  dead 
man's  nose  to  the  part  affected."  "Strange  remedy  truly," 
said  Azora.  "  Not  stranger,  Madam"  said  he,  "  than 
the  ?^reat  Arnou's*  infallible  apoplectic  necklace." 

This  assurance  of  success,  together  with  Cador's  per- 
sonal merit,  determined  Azora  in  his  favour. 

"  After  all,"  said  she  "  when  my  husband  passes  the 
bridge  Tchiraavar,  froni  the  world  of  yesterday,  to  the 
other  of  to-morrow,  will  the  angel  Afrail,  think  you, 
make  any  scruple  about  his  passage  should  his  nose  prove 
something  shorter  in  the  next  life  than  it  was  in  this  ?" 
She  was  dcterminetl,  however,  to  venture:  and  taking  up 
a  sharp  razor,  repaired  to  her  husband's  tomb  ;  watered 
it  first  with  her  tears,  and  then  proposed  to  perform  the 
innocent  operation,  as  he  lay  extended  breathless  in  his 
coffin.  Zadig  arose  in  a  moment,  secured  his  nose  with 
one  hand,  and  the  incision  knife  with  the  other.  "  Ma- 
dam," said  he,  "  never  more  exclaim  against  the  widow 
Cosrou.  The  scheme  for  cutting  off  my  noFe  is  at  lea^t 
equal  to  her's  of  turning  the  river  into  a  new  channel." 

CHAPTER    III, 
rnti  noa  ANn  the  iior$ie. 

Zabto  found  by  experience,  that  the  first  month  of 
matrimony  (as  it  written  in  the  book  of  Zend)  is  the  l>o- 
ney  moon  ;  but  the  second  is  that  of  wormwood.  He 
was  some  time  after  obliged  as  Azora  grew  such  a  terma- 
gant  and  rendered  his  life  so  uncomfortable,  to  sue  out 
a  bill  of  divorce,  and  to  seek  happiness,  in  future,  in  the 
study  of  nature. 

"  ^Vho  is  happier"  said  he  *'  than  the  philosopher, 
who  peruses  with  understanding  that  spacious  book, 
which  the  suiri)reme  being  has  laid  open  to  his  intellectual 
facullius?  The  truths  nc  discovers  there  are  of  infinite 
service  to  him.  He  thereby  cultivates  and  improves  his 
mind.  He  lives  in  peace  and  tranquillity  all  his  days 
and  fears  nothing  from  men,  and  he  has  no  tender  in- 
dulgent wife  to  shorten  his  nose." 

Abwrdefl  in  thc«e  contemplations,  he  retired  to  a  little 
country  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates :  there  he 
spent  not  his  time  in  calculating  how  many  inches  of  wa- 
ter ran  through  the  arch  of  a  bridge  in  a  second  of  time, 
nor  inquirins;  if  a  cube  line  of  rain  falls  more  in  the 
mouse  month  than  in  that  of  the  ram. 

He  forme<l  no  projects  for  making  silk  gloves  and 
stockings  out  of  spiders'  wd>s,  nor  China-ware  out  of 
broken  gla-ss  bottles  ;  but  he  chiefly  investigated  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  animals  and  plants,  and  soon,  by 
his  strict  an'i  repeated  enquiries,  was  capable  of  iliscem- 
ing  a  thousand  variations  in  visible  objects,  that  others 
less  curious,  imagined  all  alike. 

As  he  was  one  day  taking  a  solitary  walk  by  the  side 
of  a  thicket,  he  saw  one  of  the  queer's  eunuchs,  with  se- 
veral of  his  atten(lant.>,  coming  towards  him,  running 
here  and  there,  like  persons  distracted,  and  seeking  witli 
impatience,  for  something  lost  of  the  utmost  importance. 
"  Young  man,"  said  the  queen's  chief  eunuch, "  have 
you  seen  her  majesty's  dog?"  Zadig  very  cooly  replied, 
"  You  mean  her  bitch,  I  presume."  "  You  answer  right, 

*  There  waM  at  tbiii  time  in  Baltylon  a  famous  doctor  named 
Arnoii,  who  (in  the  gazette*)  cured  apoplectic  fits,  and  preveuird 
them  from  affecting  his  patient!*,  hy  hanging  a  little  b*g  about  ihcir 
necks. 
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Sir,"  said  the  eunuch  ;  "  it  is  indeed  a  spaniel  bitch  !" 
"  And  very  smah/'  said  Zadig:  "  she  has  had  puppies 
too,  lately  ;  she  limps  upon  her  fore  foot,  and  has 
long  ears"  "  By  your  exact  description.  Sir,  you  must 
doubtless  have  seen  her,"  said  the  eunuch,  almost  out  of 
breath.  "  I  have  not,  Sir  ;  neither  did  1  know,  but  by 
you,  that  the  queen  had  ever  such  a  favourile  bitch." 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  so  various  are  the  turnsof 
fortune's  wheel,  the  best  palfry  in  all  the  king's  stables 
had  broke  loose  from  the  groom  and  got  upon  the 
plains  of  Babylon.  The  principal  Imntsraan,  with  all 
his  inferior  officers,  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  as 
much  concern  as  the  eunuch  afler  the  bitch. 

The  huntsman  addressed  himself  to  Zadig,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  seen  the  king's  palfry  run  by. 
*'  No  horse"  said  Zadig,  "  ever  gallo])ped  with  more  ra- 
didity.  He  is  about  five  feet  high ;  his  hoofs  are  very 
small ;  his  tail  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  long :  the 
studs  of  his  bit  are  of  pure  gold,  about  twenty-three  car- 
rats  ;  and  his  shoes  are  of  silver,  about  eleven  penny- 
weights a-piece."  "  AVhat  course  did  he  take,  where  is 
he?"  said  the  huntsman.  "  I  never  saw  him,"  replied 
Zadig  ;  "  neither  did  I  ever  hear,  before  now,  that  his 
majesty  had  such  a  palfry." 

The  huntsman,  as  well  as  the  first  eunuch,  upon  his 
answering  their  interrogatories  so  very  exact,  not  doubting 
in  the  least  but  Zadig  had  clandestinely  conveyed  both 
Ihe  bitch  and  the  horse  away,  secured  him,  and  carried 
him  before  the  grand  desterham,  who  coHdemned  him  to 
the  knout,  and  to  be  confined  for  life  in  some  remote  and 
lonely  part  of  Siberia.  No  sooner  had  the  sentence  been 
pronounced  against  Zadig,  than  the  horse  and  bitch  were 
i)oth  found.  The  judges  were  then  under  the  disagreable 
necessity  of  repealing  their  decision,  as  the  innocence  of 
the  culprit  was  clearly  proved. 

However,  they  laid  a  fine  upon  him  of  four  hundred 
ounces  of  gold,  for  his  false  declaration,  in  asserting  that 
he  had  not  seen,  what  doubtless  he  had  seen  ;  which 
was  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  court  accordingly ;  but  on 
payment  he  was  permitted  to  bring  his  cause  before  the 
grand  desterham.  Ob  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose 
he  opened  the  cause  himself  in  terms  to  this  eff'ect. 

"  Ye  bright  stars  of  justice,  ye  profound  abyss  of  uni- 
versal knowledge,  ye  mirrors  of  equity,  who  have  in  you 
the  soliillty  of  lead,  the  inflexibility  of  steel,  the  lustre  of 
the  diamond,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  purest  gold  ! 
since  ye  have  condescended  so  far  as  to  admit  of  my  ad- 
dress to  this  august  assembly,  I  here,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  swear  to  you  by  Oromasdes,  that  I  never  saw 
the  queen's  most  illustrious  bitch,  nor  the  sacred  palfry 
of  the  king  of  kings. 

"  I  will  however,  be  ingenuous,  and  declare  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  As  I  was  walking  by  the 
thicket's  side,  where  I  met  with  her  majesty's  most  vene- 
rable chief  eunuch,  and  the  kings  illustrious  principal 
huntsman,  I  perceived,  upon  the  sand,  the  footsteps  of 
an  animal,  and  I  easily  inferred  that  they  were  those  of  a 
dog. 

"  The  several  small,  though  long  ridges  of  sand  be- 
tween the  footsteps  of  the  creature,  gave  me  just  grounds 
to  imagine  that  it  was  a  bitch,  whose  teats  hung  down; 
and  for  that  reason,  I  concluded  she  had  but  lately  pup- 
ped. 

"  As  I  observed  likewise  other  traces,  in  some  degree 
different,  which  seemed  to  have  grazed  all  the  way  upon 
thesufaceof  the  sand,  on  the  sides  of  the  fore-feet,  I 
knew  she  must  have  had  long  ears.  And,  as  I  discerned, 
with  some  degree  of  curiosity,  that  the  sand  was  every 


where  less  hollowed  by  one  foot  in  particular,  than  by  the 
other  three,  I  conceived  that  the  bitch  of  our  most 
august  queen  was  a  little  lame,  if  I  may  presume  so  to 
say. 

"  As  to  the  palfry  of  the  king  of  kings,  give  me  leave 
to  inform  you,  that  as  I  was  walking  down  the  lane  by 
the  thicket  side,  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  prints 
made  upon  the  sand  by  a  horse's  shoes  ;  and  toimd  that 
their  distances  were  in  exact  proportion. 

"  From  this  observation  I  concluded  the  palfry  gallo- 
ped well.  In  the  next  place,  the  dust  on  the  trees  in  a 
lane  seven  feet  broad,  was  here  and  there  swept  off.  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  about  three  feet  and  six  in- 
ches from  the  middle  of  the  road.  For  which  reason  I 
pronouncpd  the  tail  of  the  palfry,  with  which  he  had 
whisked  off  the  dust  on  both  sides,  to  be  three  feet  and  a 
halflong. 

"  Again,  I  perceived  under  the  trees,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  bower  of  five  feet  high,  some  leaves  that  had 
lately  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  I  was  sensible  the  horse 
must  have  shook  them  off,  from  whence  1  conjectured  he 
was  five  feet  high. 

"  As  to  the  bits  of  the  bridle,  I  knew  they  must  be  of 
gold,  and  of  the  value  of  twenty-three  carats,  for  he  had 
rubbetl  the  studs  upon  a  certain  stone,  which  I  knew  to 
be  a  touch. stone,  by  an  experiment  that  I  had  made  of  it. 
To  conclude  by  the  prints  which  his  shoes  had  left  on 
some  flint  stones  of  another  nature  1  judged  his  shoes  were 
silver,  and  of  the  fineness  I  before  mentioned." 

The  whole  bench  of  judges  stood  astonished  at  the  pro- 
fundity of  Zadig's  discernment,  and  the  news  was  soon 
carried  to  the  king  and  queen. 

Zadig  was  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  the  court's 
conversation,  hut  his  name  was  mentioned  with  the  ut- 
most veneration  in  the  king's  chambers,  and  in  his  privy 
council. 

And,  notwithstanding  several  of  tlie  magi  declared  he 
ought  to  be  burnt  for  a  sorcerer,  the  king  thought  pro- 
l)er  to  order  tliat  the  fine  he  had  deposited  in  the  court 
should  be  peremptorily  restored. 

The  clerk  of  the  court,  the  tipstaffs,  and  the  other 
petty  officers,  waited  on  him  in  their  proper  habits,  in 
order  to  refund  the  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  pur- 
suant to  the  king's  express  order ;  modestly  reserving 
only  three  hundred  and  ninety  ounces,  part  thereof,  to 
defray  the  fees  of  the  court. 

The  domestics  also  swarmed  about  him,  in  hopes  of 
some  small  consideration. 

Zadig  saw  how  dangerous  it  was  sometimes  to  appear 
too  wise,  and  was  determined,  for  the  future,  to  be  very 
circumspect  both  with  respect  to  his  words  and  be- 
haviour. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  the  trial  of  his  reso- 
lution. 

A  prisoner  of  state  had  just  made  his  escape,  and 
passed  under  the  window  of  Zadig's  house.  Zadig  was 
examined  thereupon,  but  made  no  answer. 

However,  as  it  was  plainly  proved  that  he  had  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  time  the  prisoner  passed,  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay,  five  hundred  ounces  of  gold  for 
that  misdemeanor ;  an(t  moreover,  was  obliged  to  thank 
the  court  for  their  indulgence ;  a  compliment  which  the 
magistrates  of  Babylon  expect  to  be  ])aid  to  them. 

"  Good  God  I"  said  Zadig,  "  how  unfortunate  it  is 
to  walk  near  a  wood  through  which  the  queen's  dog  and 
the  king's  horse  have  piissod  !  and  how  dangerous  to 
look  out  of  a  window  !  In  a  word,  how  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  truly  happy  in  this  life  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ENVIOUS   MAN. 

Zadig  having  met  with  such  a  series  of  misfortunes, 
resolved  to  ease  the  weight  of  them  by  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  agreeable  company  of  a  few  select 
friends.  He  had  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Baby- 
lon, commodiously  furnished  ;  where  every  artist  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  and  wherein  he  enjoyed  all 
the  rational  pleasures  that  a  virtuous  man  could  desire. 
His  library  was  every  morning  open  to  the  learned,  and 
at  night  the  most  cheerful  companions  surrounded  his 
table ;  but  he  presently  found  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
associate  with  the  sons  of  scienc.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, a  wnrm  dispute  arose  about  a  certain  law  of 
Zoroaster,  in  which  griffins  were  prohibited  to  be  eaten. 
"  But  wherefore  that  prohibition,  '  said  one  «»f  tlie  com- 
pany, "  since  there  never  was  such  an  animal  ?"  Others 
again  insisted  that  such  an  animal  must  necessarily  exist, 
otherwise  Zoroaster  would  never  have  been  so  absurd  as 
to  give  his  disciples  such  a  caution.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  affair,  Zadig  thus  addressed  them ;  "  Friends,  if 
there  really  are  such  creatures,  let  us  never  touch  them  ; 
and  if  there  are  not,  it  is  very  certain  we  caimot  touch 
them :  therefore,  however  it  be,  we  shall  act  agreeably 
to  the  law  of  Zoroaster." 

A  learnetl  man,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who  had 
written  thirteen  volumes  displaying  the  properties  of  the 
griffin,  took  this  affair  in  a  very  serious  light,  and 
threatened  to  accuse  Zadig  before  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  magi,  named  Yebor,  who  would  have  impaled 
Zailig,  to  do  honour  to  the  sun,  and  then  would  have 
recited  the  breviary  with  greater  satisfaction. 

His  friend  Cador  (a  friend  of  more  value  than  a  hun- 
dred magi)  went  to  old  Yebor,  and  said  to  him — "  Long 
live  the  sun  and  the  griffina !  take  care  of  punishing 
Zadig,  for  he  is  a  saint ;  he  has  griffins  im  his  iimer 
court,  and  does  not  eat  them  ;  and  his  accuser  is  an 
heretic,  who  dares  to  maintain  that  rabbits  have  cloven 
feet,  and  are  not  unclean." — "  Well,"  said  Yebor, 
shaking  his  bald  pate,  "  \ye  must  impale  Zadit;  for  having 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  griffins,  and  the  other  for 
having  spoken  contcmntuously  of  rabbits."  Cador,  how- 
ever, put  a  stop  to  tne  aff'air,  by  means  of  a  maid  of 
honour,  by  whom  he  had  a  child,  and  who  had  great 
credit  in  tne  college  of  the  magi ;  so  that  noliody  was 
punished  :  whereupon  many  of  the  doctor's  uiurmured, 
and  prc-saged  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  Zadig  said  to  him- 
self— "  On  what  does  hajipiness  depend  ?  1  am  perse- 
cuted by  every  thing  in  this  world,  even  on  account  of 
beings  that  have  no  existence."  He  curseti  the  sons  of 
learning,  and,  ever  after  this  dispute,  Zadig  distinguish- 
e<l  and  preferred  good  before  learned  company,  asso- 
ciating with  the  most  ccnvcrsable  men,  and  tlie  most 
accomplished  ladies,  in  Babylon.  He  frequently  made 
grand  entertainments,  which  were  generally  preceded  by 
a  concert  of  music,  and  enlivened  by  tlie  most  agreeable 
conversation,  in  which,  as  he  had  experienced  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  it,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
ot  appearing  to  be  witty,  wliich  is  not  only  die  most 
certain  proof  that  a  man  has  no  wit  but  the  surest  way 
to  spoil  all  good  cotnpany. 

Neither  the  choice  of  his  friends,  nor  that  of  his 
dishes,  was  the  reitult  of  pride  or  ostentation.  He  took 
delight  in  appearing  to  Ik'  what  he  actually  vas,  and 
not  in  seeming  to  l>c  what  lie  was  not ;  and  by  that 
means  obtained  a  greater  character  than  he  actually 
aimed  at. 

Opposite  to  his  house  lived  Arimazes,  a  person  elated 
with  pride,  who  not  meeting  with  success  in  the  world. 


sought  his  revenge  in  railing  against  all  mankind. 
Rich  as  he  was,  he  found  it  difficult  to  procure  flatterers. 
Though  the  rattling  of  the  chariots  that  stopped  at 
Zadig's  door  was  a  perfect  nuisance  to  him,  yet  the 
good  character  which  every  body  gave  him  was  a  still 
higher  provocation.  He  would  sometimes  intrude  him- 
self upon  Zadig,  and  sit  down  at  his  table  without  any 
invitation  :  when  there,  he  would  most  assuredly  inter- 
rupt the  mirth  of  the  company,  as  harpies  infect  the 
very  provi^ons  they  devour. 

Arimazes  inviteil  a  young  lady  to  an  entertainment ; 
who  instead  of  accepting  hi^i  invitation,  spent  the  evening 
at  Zadig's.  Another  time,  as  Zadig  and  he  were  convers- 
ing together  at  court,  a  minister  of  state  cauie  up  to  them, 
and  inviteil  Zadig  to  supper,  but  took  no  notice  of  Ari- 
mazes. The  most  implacable  aversions  have  seldom  a 
more  solid  foundation.  This  person,  who  was  called  the 
enviout  man,  resolve*',  if  possible,  to  ruin  Zadig,  because 
he  was  generally  distinguisheil  by  the  title  of  tiic  hajq»i 
num. 

"  An  opportunity  of  doing  mischief,"  says  Zoroaster, 
"  offers  itself  a  hundred  times  a  day,  but  that  of  doing 
good  but  once  a  year." 

Arimazes  called  one  day  on  Zadig,  wlien  he  was  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  with  two  friends,  and  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  said  many  fine  things,  with  no  other  design 
but  the  innocent  pleasure  of  saying  them.  Their  con- 
versation  turned  upon  a  war  that  the  king  had  happily 

Eut  an  end  to,  between  him  and  his  va«sai,  the  prince  of 
lyrcania.  Zadig  haviMg  signalized  hilTl^elf  in  tnat  short 
warfare,  commended  his  majesty  very  highly,  hut  was 
more  lavish  of  his  compliments  on  the  lady.  He  took 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  four  extempore  verses 
on  that  occasion,  and  gave  ihein  to  (be  lady  to  read. 
The  company  then  present  begged  to  l>e  obliged  with  a 
sight  of  tnem  as  well  as  the  lady.  But  either  ihroir^h 
modesty,  or  rather  a  consciousness  that  he  had  not 
happily  succeeded,  he  gave  them  a  refusal.  He  was 
sensible,  that  extempore  verses  are  selilom  approved,  but 
by  those  in  whowe  honour  they  are  written,  an«l  there- 
fore, he  snapt  the  tablet  in  two  whereon  the  lines  were 
written,  and  threw  both  pieces  into  a  rose  bush,  where 
they  were  nought  for  in  vain  by  his  friends.  A  small 
rniii  falling  shortly  after,  all  the  company  returned  to 
the  house,  except  Arimaze*!,  who,  notwitfislanding  the 
shower,  continued  in  the  garden,  till  he  bad  found 
one  moiety  of  the  ta>>lct,  which  was  unfortunately 
broken  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  the  half  lines  were 
good  metre,  though  very  short.  But  what  was  still 
more  remarkably  unfortuiiate,  they  appeared  at  a  first 
view  to  be  a  severe  satire  upon  the  king;  the  words 
were  these  :— 

To  fla|;ratit  crtmrH 

Hia  rrvwn  he  cwcs  ; 

To  peaceful  time* 

The  worst  of  foes. 

This  was  the  first  moment  that  ever  Arimazes  was 
happy.  He  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  ruin  the  most 
virtuous  and  innocent  of  men.  Filled  with  his  execrable 
joy,  he  hastened  to  his  majesty  with  this  virulent  satire 
of  Zadig's  under  his  own  hand. 

Not  only  Zadig,  but  his  two  friends  and  the  lady, 
were  immediately  close  confined.  His  cause  was  soon 
over:  for  the  judges  turned  a  deaf  tar  to  what  he  had 
to  say.  When  sentence  of  condemnation  w.as  passed 
u|>on  him,  Arimazes,  still  revengeful,  was  i  eard  to 
say,  as  he  went  out  of  court,  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
that  Zadig's  lines  were  treason  indeed,  hut  nothing  more. 

Though  Zadig  did  not  value   liinaself  on  account  of 
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his  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he  was  almost  distracted  to 
find  himself  condemned  for  the  worst  of  traitors,  and 
his  two  friends  and  the  lady  locketl  up  in  a  dungeon, 
for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  one  word  for  himself.  His  pockeUbook 
was  sufficient  evidence  against  him. 

So  strict  were  the  laws  of  Babylon !  He  was  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution,  through  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
who  durst  not  condole  with  him,  and  who  flocked  about 
him,  to  observe  whether  his  countenance  changed,  or 
whether  he  died  with  becoming  fortitude.  His  relations 
were  the  only  real  mourners :  for  there  was  no  estate  in 
reversion  for  them  ;  three  parts  of  his  effects  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  king's  use,  and  the  fourth  was  devoted, 
as  a  reward,  to  the  use  of  Arimazes,  the  informer. 

Just  at  the  time  he  was  preparing  himself  for  death, 
the  king's  parrot  flew  from  her  balcony  into  Zadig's 
garden,  and  alighted  on  a  rose-bush.  A  peach,  that 
had  been  blown  down,  and  driven  by  the  wind  from  an 
adjacent  tree,  just  under  the  bush,  had  fallen  on  a  piece 
of  the  tablet  to  which  it  adhered.  Away  flew  the  parrot 
with  her  booty,  and  alighted  on  the  king's  hand.  The 
monarch,  being  somewhat  curious,  read  the  words  on 
the  broken  tablet,  which  had  no  meaning  in  them  as  he 
could  perceive,  but  seemed  to  be  the  broken  parts  of  a 
tetrastic.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry ;  and  the 
odd  adventure  of  his  parr»t  put  him  upon  reflection. 

The  queen,  who  recollected  full  well  the  lines  that 
were  written  on  the  fragment  of  Zadig's  tablet,  ordered 
that  part  of  it  to  be  produced :  both  the  broken  pieces 
being  put  together,  they  answered  exactly  the  indentures ; 
and  then  the  verses  which  Zadig  had  written,  in  a  flight 
of  loyalty,  ran  thus  : 

Tyrants  are  prone  to  flagrant  crimes ; 

To  clemency  his  crown  he  owes, 
To  concord  and  to  peaceful  times ; 
Love  only  is  the  worst  of  foes. 

Upon  this  the  king  ordered  Zadig  to  be  instantly 
brought  before  him ;  and  his  two  friends  and  the  lady 
to  be  immediately  released  from  confinement.  Zadig, 
as  he  stood  before  the  king  and  queen,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  begged  their  majesties  pardon  for 
his  little,  worthless,  poetical  attempt.  He  spoke,  how- 
ever, with  such  a  becoming  grace,  and  with  so  much 
modesty  and  good  sense,  that  the  king  and  queen 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  up  again ;  when  they  gave 
him  all  the  immense  estate  of  Arimazes,  who  had  so  un- 
justly accused  him  ;  but  Zadig  generously  returned  the 
whole  to  the  infamous  informer.  The  envious  man, 
however,  felt  no  other  sensation  than  the  pleasure  which 
arose  from  the  restoration  of  his  effects.  Zadig  every 
day  grew  more  and  more  in  favour  at  court.  He  was 
made  a  party  at  all  the  king's  pleasures,  and  nothing  was 
done  in  the  privy  council  without  him.  The  queen, 
from  that  very  hour,  shewed  him  so  mucli  respect,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  such  soft  and  endearing  terms,  that,  in 
process  of  time,  it  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  her- 
self, her  royal  consort,  to  Zadig,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom. Zadig  now  began  to  think  that  the  attainment  of 
happiness  was  not  so  difficult  as  he  had  formerly  ima- 
gined. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE    FORCE   OP   OENEHOSITY. 

A  grand  festival  was  held  at  Babylon  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years,  and  it  was  now  near  at  hand.  The  de- 
sign of  it  was,  to  distinguish  that  citizen  from  all  the  rest. 


in  the  most  solemn  manner,  who  had  performed  the  most 
generous  action;  and  the  grandees  and  magi  alwavs  sat 
as  judges.  The  first  satrap,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
city,  made  known  the  most  laudable  actions  that  had 
passed  m  his  district.  All  were  put  to  the  vote,  and  the 
king  himself  pronounced  the  definitive  sentence.  Persons 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees  came  to  this  solemnity,  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  victor,  received  from  his  majesty's 
own  hand  a  golden  cup,  ornamented  with  precious  stones ; 
and,  upon  the  delivery,  the  king  thus  addressed  him : 
Accept  of  this  as  a  reward  for  your  generosity,  and 
heaven  grant  that  I  may  have  thousands  of  such  valuable 
subjects  as  you  are !" 

Upon  this  memorable  day,  the  king  appeared  on  hi  s 
throne  of  state,  dressed  in  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and 
surrounded  by  his  grandees,  the  magi,  and  the  deputies 
from  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  of  everv  province 
that  attended  these  public  diversions,  where  honour  was 
to  be  acquired,  not  by  the  swiftness  of  the  best  race  horse, 
or  by  bodily  strength,  but  by  real  merit.  The  chief 
satrap  proclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  such  deeds  as  would 
entitle  the  victor  to  the  glorious  prize ;  but  never  took 
notice  of  Zadig's  commendable  action,  in  restoring  to  the 
envious  man  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  notwithstand- 
ing he  did  all  in  his  power  to  take  away  his  hfe;  that 
was  but  trifling,  and  not  worth  mentioning. 

■'^  judge  was  the  first  who  was  presented  for  the  prize; 
he  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  citizen's  losing  a  very  con- 
siderable cause,  through  some  mistake,  for  which  he  was 
not  responsible,  and  made  him  restitution  out  of  his  own 
private  fortune. 

The  next  candidate  was  a  youth,  who,  notwithstand 
ing  he  was  greatly  enamoured  of  a  lady,  and  intended 
shortly  to  espouse  her,  yet  resigned  her  to  his  friend, 
whose  passion  for  her  had  almost  brought  him  to  his 
grave,  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  bestowed  on  her  a 
very  considerable  portion ! 

The  next  who  stood  forth  was  a  soldier,  who  had  ex- 
ecuted a  more  praise-worthy  action  than  that  of  the 
lover.  In  the  Hyrcanian  war,  a  party  of  the  enemy 
having  made  his  mistress  prisoner,  he  attacked  them 
with  great  bravery,  and  rescued  her  from  their  possession. 
A  short  time  after,  hearing  that  a  band  of  the  same  party 
had  carried  off  his  mother  to  a  place  not  far  distant,  he 
left  his  mistress,  weeping  bitterly,  and  flew  to  the  suc- 
cour of  his  mother.  This  skirmish  being  also  ended,  he 
came  back  to  his  mistress,  and  found  her  just  at  the  point 
of  death.  Upon  which  he  resolved  to  die  with  her, 
and  was  about  to  plunge  a  dagger,  in  his  breast ;  but  his 
mother  represented  to  him,  that,  should  he  die,  she  would 
have  no  support  in  her  old  age ;  and  therefore,  through 
affection  for  her,  he  had  courage  to  live  a  little  longer  ! 

The  judges  were  about  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  sol- 
dier, but  his  majesty  prevented  them,  by  saying,  that  the 
soldier's  action  wasunquestionably  commendable,  as  were 
those  of  the  rest,  but  none  of  them  very  remarkable. 
"  T  was  infinitely  surprised,"  said  his  majesty,  "  at 
what  Zadig  did  yesterday :  but  I  shall  give  you  another 
instance.  Not  long  since  I  banished  my  prime  minister, 
Coreb,  from  the  court,  that  he  might  feel  my  resentment. 
I  complained  greatly  of  his  conduct,  and  every  one  of  my 
sycophants  told  me  that  I  behaved  too  mercifully  fohim, 
and  loaded  him  with  the  keenest  invectives.  J  desired 
Zadig's  opinion  of  him,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  give 
him  an  excellent  character.  1  have  undoubtedly  read,  in 
our  public  records,  of  instances  where  restitution  has  been 
often  made  for  injuries  done  by  mistake ;  where  one  has 
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resigned  his  mistress  to  another ;  and  where  a  son  has 
preferred  his  mother  before  his  mistress ;  but  I  never 
found  an  instance  of  a  courtier,  who,  Uke  Zadig,  had  the 
courage  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  minister  in  disgrace,  and 
with  whom  the  king  was  displeased.  Each  candidate  that 
has  been  proclaimed  ta-day  shall  receive  twenty  thousand 
pieces,  but  Zadig  alone  deserves  the  cup." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Zad-g,  "  it  is  yourself  to  whom  the 
cup  is  due  ;  you  alone  have  done  an  action  of  unparalleled 
generosity  :  since  you,  who  are  the  king  of  kings,  was  not 
offended  with  your  slave  when  he  contradicted  you  in  the 
heat  of  passion."  This  discourse  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the 
multitude  upon  the  king  and  Zadig.  The  judge,  who  had 
generously  made  restitution  for  his  mistake ;  the  lover, 
who  had  resigned  his  mistress  to  his  friend  ;  the  soldier, 
who  had  preferred  his  mother's  before  his  mistress's  wel- 
fare ;  received  the  promised  donation  from  the  king,  and 
saw  their  names  entered  in  tlic  book  of  fame:  but  the 
cup  was  given  to  Zadig.  His  majesty  was  universally  be- 
loved, but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  This  glorious  day 
was  solemnized  with  festivals  beyond  the  time  by  the  law 
established.  Tragedies  were  performetl  there  that  made 
the  generality  of  spectators  weep,  and  comedies  that  ex. 
cited  their  laughter  ;  entertainments  of  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  quite  ignorant :  the  commemoration  of  it  is 
still  preserved  in  Asia. 

"  I  have  now,"  said  Zadig, "  arrived  at  perfect  hap- 
piness," but  he  was  most  cgregiously  mistaken. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THB   .IU8T   JUnOB. 

Notwltlislandins^  Zadig's  youth,  he  was  cfmstitutcd 
chief  judge  of  all  the  tribunals  throughout  the  empire. 
He  filled  the  place  like  one  whom  the  gods  had  endowed 
with  the  strictest  justice,  and  the  most  solid  wisdom. 

It  was  to  him  the  surrounding  nations  were  indebtetl 
for  that  generous  maxim,  "  that  'ti«  much  more  prudent 
to  acquit  two  persons,  though  actually  guilty,  than  to  pa^s 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  one  that  is  virtuous  and 
innocent." 

It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  the  laws  were  intended 
to  honour  those  who  did  well,  as  much  as  to  be  a  terror 
to  the  vicious.  It  was  his  peculiar  talent  to  render  truth 
as  obvious  as  possible ;  whereas  most  men  study  to  render 
it  intricate  and  obscure. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  entrance  into  his  high  office  he 
exerted  this  peculiar  talent. 

A  rich  merchant,  and  a  native  of  Babylon,  died  in  the 
Indies.  He  had  made  his  will,  and  appointed  his  sons 
joint  heirs  of  his  estate,  as  soon  as  they  had  settletl  their 
sister,  and  married  her  with  mutual  approbation.  Betides 
he  left  a  legacy  of  30,000  pieces  of  gol«l  to  that  son  who 
should,  after  his  decease,  be  proved  to  love  him  best. 

The  eldest  erected  to  his  memory  a  very  costly  monu- 
ment. The  youngest  appropriate<l  a  considerable  part 
of  his  bequest  to  the  augmentation  of  his  sister's  fortune: 
every  one,  without  hesitation,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
elder,  allowing  the  younger  to  have  the  greatest  affection 
for  his  sister.  The  legacy  therefore  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  elder. 

Their  cause  came  before  Zadig,  and  he  examined  them 
apart. 

To  the  elder,  said  Zadig,  "  Your  father,  Sir,  is  not 
dead,  as  w  reported,  but  being  happily  recovered,  he  is  on 
his  return  to  Babylon." 

•'  God  be  praised,"  said  the  young  man.  "  But  I 
hope  the  expence  I  have  been  at  in  raising  this  superb 
noBument  will  be  coniidercd." 


After  this  Zadig  repeated  the  same  story  to  the  yo^i- 
ger. 

"  God  be  praised,"  said  he.  "  I  will  immediately  re- 
store all  that  he  has  left  me  ;  but  I  hope  my  father  will 
not  recal  the  little  present  I  have  made  my  sister. " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  restore.  Sir ;  you  shall  have 
the  legacy  of  thirty  thousand  pieces ;  for  it  is  you  that 
have  the  greastest  veneration  for  your  deceased  fatlier." 

A  young  lady,  that  was  very  rich,  had  entered  into  a 
marriage-contract  with  two  magi ;  and  having  received 
instructions  from  both  parties  for  some  months,  she 
proved  with  child.  Tliey  were  both  ready  and  wilUng  to 
marry  her.  "  But,"  said  she,  '*  he  shall  be  my  husband, 
that  has  put  me  into  a  capacity  of  serving  my  country, 
by  adding  one  to  it." 

"Tis  I,  Madam,  that  have  answered  that  valuable  end," 
said  one ;  but  the  other  insisted  it  was  his  operation. 

"  Well !"  said  she,  "he  that  will  give  the  child  the 
most  liberal  education,  I  will  acknowledge  as  its  father.'' 

In  a  short  time  after,  tlie  lady  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
Each  of  them  insisted  on  being  tutor,  and  the  cause  was 
brought  before  Zadig.  The  two  magi  were  ordered  to 
appear  in  court. 

"  Sir,"  said  Zadig  to  the  first,  "  what  metho<l  of  in- 
struction do  you  propose  to  pursue  for  the  improvement 
of  your  young  pupil  ?" 

"  He  shall  first  be  grounded,"  said  this  learned  petla- 
gogue,  "in  the  eiglit  parts  of  speech;  then  I  will  teach 
Him  logic,  astrology,  magic,  the  wide  diff'ereuce  between 
the  terms  substance  and  accident,  abstract  and  con. 
Crete,  Ike.  Sic" 

"  For  my  part,  Sir,  I  shall  take  another  methoil,"  said 
the  second ;  ''  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  make  him  an 
honest  man,  and  acceptable  to  his  friends." 

Upon  this  Zadig  said,  "  You,  Sir,  shall  marry  the  mo- 
ther, let  who  will  be  the  father." 

Daily  complaints  came  to  court  against  the  Itimadoulet 
of  Media,  wnone  name  was  Irax. 

He  was  a  person  of  quality,  and  poseesscd  a  very  consi- 
derable c-statc,  notwithstanding  he  had  squandered  away  a 
great  part  of  it,  by  indulging  himself  in  all  manner  of 
expensive  pleasures.  It  was  seldom  that  he  suffered  an 
inferior  to  speak  to  him,  and  no  person  whatever  dared 
to  oppose  hit  will. 

No  peacock  was  more  gay  ;  no  turtle  more  amorous ; 
no  tortoise  more  indolent  and  inactive.  He  made  false 
glory  and  false  pleasures  his  sole  pursuit. 

Zadig,  undertaking  to  cure  him,  sent  him,  as  by  ex. 
press  order  from  the  king,  a  music  master,  with  twelve 
vocal  performers,  and  twenty-fonr  violins,  as  his  attend- 
ants ;  a  house-sieward,  with  six  men  cooks^  and  four 
chamberlains,  who  were  never  to  be  out  «»f  his  sight. 
The  king  issued  his  writ  for  the  punctual  observance  of 
his  royal  will ;  and  thus  the  affair  proceeded. 

The  first  morning,  as  soen  as  the  voluptuous  Irax 
awoke,  his  music  master,  with  the  vocal  and  mstrumcntal 
performers,  entered  liis  apartment.  They  performed  a 
cantata,  that  lasted  two  hours  and  three  minutes.  Every 
three  minutes  the  chorus  or  burthen  of  the  song,  was  to 
this  effect  : 

Tisn't  ia  words  to  ipcak  yonr  praise  ; 

What  mighty  honours  are  your  due  ; 
To  worth  like  yours  we  altars  raise ; 
No  monarch's  happier,  Sir,  than  you. 

After  the  cantata  was  over,  the  chamberlain  addressed 
him  lin  a  formal  harangue  for  three  qtLartcrs  of  an  hour 
without  ceasing';  wherein  he  extolled  every  virtue  to  which 
he  was  a  perfect  stranger. 
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When  the  oration  was  over,  he  was  conducted  to  din- 
ner^  where  the  musicians  attendetl,  and  began  to  play  as 
soon  as  he  was  seated  at  table. 

Dinner  lasted  three  hours  before  he  condescended  to 
speak  a  word.  When  he  did  speak,  "  You  say  right. 
Sir,"  said  the  chief  chamberlain.  Scarce  had  he  ut- 
tered four  words  more,  but  "  right.  Sir,"  said  the  se- 
cond. The  other  two  chamberlains  continually  laughing 
with  admiration  at  Irax's  smart  repartees,  or  at  least  at 
such  as  he  ought  to  have  made. 

After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  adulating  chorus  was 
repeated. 

The  first  day  Irax  was  all  in  raptures;  he  imagined, 
that  this  honour  done  him  by  the  king  of  kings,  was  the 
sole  result  of  his  exalted  merit.  The  second  was  not 
altogether  so  agreeable.  The  third  proved  somewhat 
troublesome  ;  the  fourth  insupportable  ;  the  fifth  was  tor- 
menting ;  and,  at  last,  he  was  perfectly  outrageous  at  the 
continued  peal  in  his  ears  of  "  no  monarch's  happier,  Sir, 
than  you." — "  you  say  right,"  &c.,  and  at  being  daily 
harangued  at  the  same  hour. 

whereupon  he  wrote  to  court,  and  begged  of  his  ma- 
jesty to  recal  his  chamberlain,  his  music  master,  with  all 
Jjis  retinue,  his  house  steward,  and  his  cooks  ;  and  pro- 
mised, in  the  most  submissive  manner,  to  be  less  vain, 
and  more  industrious  for  the  future. 

Though  be  did  not  require  so  much  adulation,  nor 
such  grand  entertainments,  he  was  much  happier  ;  for, 
as  Sadder  has  it,  *'  one  continued  scene  of  pleasure  is  no 
pleasure  at  all." 

Zadig  everyday  gaveincontestible  proofs  of  his  amaz- 
ing penetration,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  he  was 
adored  by  the  people,  and  beloved  by  the  king.  The  little 
rliHiculties  that  he  met  with  in  his  first  stage  of  life, 
served  only  to  augment  his  present  felicity. 

Every  night,  however,  he  had  a  dream,  that  gave  him 
disturbance.  One  while  he  imagined  himself  extended 
on  a  bed  of  withered  plants,  amongst  which  tliere  were 
some  tlAt  were  sharp  pointed,  and  made  him  very  rest- 
less and  uneasy ;  another  time,  he  fancied  himself 
reposed  on  a  bed  of  roses,  out  of  which  rushed  a  serpent 
that  stung  Ijim  to  the  heart  with  his  envenomed  tongue, 
"Alas!"  said  he,  waking,  "  I  was  recently  upon  a  bed 
of  h;u-d  and  nauseous  plants,  and  this  very  moment  1  re- 
posed on  a  bed  of  roses.     But  then  the  serpent .'" 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    FORCE    OF    JEALOUSY. 

The  preferment  of  Zadig,  or  rather  his  intrinsic  merit, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  all  his  future  misfortunes.  He 
discoursed  familiarly  every  day  with  his  sovereign,  and 
his  beloved  consort,  Astarte ;  and  the  pleasure  arising 
from  thence  was  greatly  enhanced  by  an  intimate  desire 
of  pleasing,  which  is  to  the  mind  the  same  as  dress  is  to 
beauty. 

The  youth  and  graceful  deportment  of  Zadig  had  a 
much  greater  influence  on  the  queen  than  she  really  per- 
ceived :  and  she  cherished  an  affection  which  she  was 
by  no  means  conscious  of.  Astarte  would  say,  without 
the  least  reserve  or  apprehension,  that  she  was  delighted 
with  the  company  of  one,  who  was  not  only  greatly 
esteemed  by  her  august  consort,  but  was  the  favourite 
of  the  whole  empire. 

She  daily  praised  him  in  her  royal  consort's  presence ; 
he  was  her  favourite  topic  amongst  the  ladies  of  honour, 
whose  eulogiums  of  him  even  exceeded  her  own.  Such 
repeated  encomiums,  however  innocent,  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  her  heart  than  ghe  at  that  time  appre- 
hended. 


She  made  presents  to  Zadig,  in  which  there  was  more 
of  gallantry  than  she  imagined.  She  spoke  no  more  in 
his  praise,  as  she  imagined,  than  a  queen  might  inno- 
cently do,  who  had  good  assurance  of  his  attachment  to 
her  husband  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  speak  with 
that  tenderness  and  affection  which  resemble  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  woman  enamoured. 

His  royal  mistress  was  more  beautiful  than  either  Sc- 
mira,  who  had  such  an  aversion  to  a  husband  with  but 
one  eye :  or  Azora,  his  late  affectionate  spouse,  who 
would  innocently  have  robbed  him  of  his  nose. 
The  pleasing  familiarity  of  Astarte,  her  tender  ex- 
pressions, which  sometimes  crimsontd  her  cheeks, 
the  glances  of  her  eyes,  which  she  would  turn  away,  if 
perceived,  and  which  she  fixed  upon  his,  all  conspired  to 
kindle  in  Zadig's  heart  a  fire,  at  the  thought  of  which 
he  trembled.  He  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  extinguish 
it ;  he  called  up  all  the  philosophy  he  was  master  of  to 
his  aid ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  those  reflections  af- 
forded no  consolation. 

Duty,  gratitude,  and  an  injured  sovereign,  appeared  in- 
cessantly before  him,  as  avenging  deities ;  he  struggled 
resolutely  ;  he  even  triumphed  ;  but  this  concjuest  over 
his  passions,  which  he  was  obliged  continually  to  check, 
cost  him  abundance  of  sighs  and  tears.  He  durst  not 
again  speak  to  the  queen  with  that  freedom  which  had 
hitherto  proved  but  too  agreeable  to  tliem  both  :  his  eyes 
were  veiled  with  a  mist ;  his  conversation  was  forced,  un- 
connected, and  had  the  appearance  of  constraint ;  he 
kept  his  eyes  off  her  as  much  as  possible ;  and  when  they 
undesignedly  met  those  of  Astarte,  he  found,  that  though 
drowned  in  tears,  they  darted  flames  of  fire  ;  in  silence 
they  seemed  to  say,  "  We  adore  each  other,  and  yet  are 
afraid  to  love :  we  equally  burn  with  a  fire  which  we 
equaily  condemn." 

Zadig  retired  from  her  presence,  full  of  perplexity 
and  despair ;  his  heart  was  overcharged  with  a  burthen 
too  great  for  him  to  bear. 

In  the  heat  of  his  conflict,  he  disclosed  the  secrets  of 
his  heart  to  his  faithful  friend  Cador,  as  one  who,  hav- 
ing long  groaneil  under  the  weight  of  an  inexpressible 
anguish  of  mind,  at  once  makes  known  the  occasion  of 
his  torments  by  the  groans  extorted  from  him,  and  by 
the  drops  of  cold  sweat  which  hang  on  his  brow. 

"  I  have  long,"  said  Cador  to  him,  "  observed  that  se- 
cret passion  which  you  have  fostered  in  your  bosom,  and 
yet  endeavoured  to  conceal  even  from  yourself.  The 
passions  are  generally  accompanied  with  such  strong  im- 
pressions  that  they  cannot  be  concealed.  Confess  inge- 
nuously, therefore,  Zadig,  since  I  have  made  this  disco- 
very, whether  his  majesty  has  not  shewn  some  visible 
marks  of  his  resentment.  His  only  foible  is  that  of  being 
the  most  jealous  of  mankind.  You  are  more  careful 
of  checking  the  violence  of  your  passion  than  the  queen 
herself  is  ;  because  you  are  a  philosopher ;  because  you 
are  Zadig.  Astarte  is  no  more  than  a  weak  woman  ;  and 
though  her  eyes  speak  too  visibly,  and  with  two  much 
imprudence,  yet  she  does  not  imagine  herself  to  blame. 
Convinced  of  her  innocence,  to  her  own  misfortune,  as 
well  as  yours,  she  keeps  not  a  sufficient  guard  over  her- 
self. I  tremble  for  her,  because  I  am  certain  her  con- 
science acquits  her.  If  you  were  both  agreed,  you  might 
conceal  your  regard  for  each  other  from  the  whole  world. 
A  rising  passion,  that  is  smothered,  breaks  out  into  a 
flame ;  when  once  love  is  gratified,  it  knows  how  to  con- 
ceal it  with  art." 

Zadig  trembled  at  the  thought  of  violating  the  bed  of 
his  royal  benefactor ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  loyal 
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subject  to  a  prince,  though  guilty  of  an  involuntary 
crime.  Her  majesty,  however,  so  often  mentioned  Za- 
dig's  name,  and  blushed  so  much  whenever  she  uttered 
it ;  at  one  time  she  was  so  much  delighted,  and  at  another 
so  much  dejected,  when  he  became  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  presence  of  the  king ;  she  was  in  such  a  re- 
verie, so  confused  and  absent,  when  he  went  out  of  their 
presence,  that  her  behaviour  made  her  royal  spouse  very 
uneasy.  He  was  convinced  of  every  thing  he  saw,  and 
formed  in  hi.i  mind  an  idea  of  numberless  things  which 
he  saw  not.  He  took  particular  notice  of  Astartc's  san- 
dals, which  were  blue,  Zadig's  being  of  the  same  colour; 
he  also  observed,  that  as  the  queen  wore  vellow  rib- 
bands, Zadig's  turban  was  'iiow  also.  These  were 
dreadful  prognostics  for  "  '  .ereign  of  his  disposition  to 
think  on.  In  a  m"*  ^  aistempered  as  hi«,  suspicions 
are  converted  into  rcju  facts. 

All  court  slaves  and  sycophants  are  so  many  spits 
upon  kings  and  queens :  they  presently  discoverctl  that 
Astarte  was  fond,  and  Moabdar  jealous.  Zadig's  en- 
vious foe,  Arimazes,  had  not  correcte<l  his  malevolent 
disposition ;  for  flints  never  soften,  and  venomous  ani- 
mals always  preserve  their  poison.  He  wrote  an  anony- 
m»us  letter  to  the  king,  ihc  base  recourstr  of  sordid 
spirits,  who  are  universally  despisctl ;  but  in  this  case 
a  very  important  affair  ;  because  this  letter  agreed  with 
the  dreadful  EUggestions  Moabdar  had  ct)nceire«l. 

All  his  thoughts  were  now  bent  upon  seeinp;  himself 
revenged  ;  for  which  purpose  he  rc5olvc<l  to  take  off  his 
wife  by  poison  on  a  certain  night,  and  to  have  Zadig 
strangled  by  day.break. 

A  merciless,  inhuman  cimuch,  the  ready  executioner 
of  the  king's  vengeance,  receive*!  orders  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  his  majesty  was  disclosing  this  horrid  plot 
to  the  eunuch,  tlierc  happened  to  be  a  dwarf,  who  was 
dumb,  but  not  deaf,  in  the  royal  chambtr.  No  one 
r^arded  him ;  he  saw  and  ho:»rd  every  thing  that 
passed,  and  yet  was  no  more  suspected  than  any  irra- 
tional domestic  animal. 

This  dwarf,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Astarte  and 
Zadig,  heard  with  equal  horror  and  surprise  the  orders 
for  their  deaths,  but  how  to  prevent  tho5«  ortlers  from 
being  put  into  execution  was  his  principal  concern,  as 
the  lime  was  so  short,  and  no  opportunity  was  likely  to 
offer  for  effecting  that  purpose.  He  could  not  write, 
but  he  had  fortunately  been  taught  to  draw,  and  lake  a 
likeness. 

He  employed  himself  a  good  part  of  the  night,  in  de- 
lineating with  crayons,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  great 
danger  that  thus  attended  her  majesty.  He  displayed 
in  one  corner  the  king  very  much  enr«;;ed,  and  com- 
manding the  barbarous  eunuch  to  put  his  design  in 
execution  ;  in  another  a  bowl  and  a  cord  upon  a  fable ; 
in  the  centre  was  the  queen,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  with  Zadig  strangled,  nnd  laid  breath- 
less  before  her.  The  rising  sun  was  just  making  itn 
appearance  in  the  horizon,  to  denote  that  this  dreadful 
scene  was  to  be  transacted  at  day-break.  When  his 
piece  was  finished,  he  ran  with  it  to  one  of  Astarte's 
female  favourites  then  in  waiting,  awakcil  her,  and  gave 
her  to  understand,  that  she  must  immediately  carry  the 
draught  to  the  queen. 

Meanwhile,  her  majesty's  attendants,  theugh  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Zadig's  apartment,  waked  him,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
from  Astarle. 

He  at  first  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  a  dream, 
but  presently  read  the  letter,  with  a  trembling  han<l,  and 
a  heavy  heart :  it  is  imposaible  to  express  his  astonish- 
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raent,  and  the  agonies  of  despair  he  was  in,  upon  read- 
ing the  following  words : 

"  Depart  from  Babylon,  dear  Zadig,  immediately,  for 
your  life  is  in  danger.  I  conjure  you  to  depart,  dear 
Zadig,  in  the  name  of  that  fatal  passion  with  which  I 
have  long  struggled,  and  which  I  now  venture  to  disclose 
to  you,  as  I  shall  in  a  little  time  make  atonement  for  it 
with  the  loss  of  my  life.  Although  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  committed  any  crime,  I  find  I  am  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  king's  resentment,  and  suffVr  the  most 
cruel  of  deaths." 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Zadig  could 
speak.  Having  ordered  his  friend  Cador  to  be  called,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  presented  him  the  billet, 
without  saying  a  word. 

Cador  urged  him  to  pay  all  due  attention  to  t!ie  ccn- 
tents,  and  to  set  out  that  moment  for  Memphis.  "If 
you  hope  to  have  an  interview  with  Astarte  first,  you 
inevitably  haMen  her  execution  ;  or  if  you  wait  ujwn  his 
majesty,  the  fatal  consequence  will  be  the  same.  I  shall 
use  my  utmost  efforts  10  prevent  her  wretched  fate ;  do 
you  therefore  follow  your  own.  I  shall  report  it  in  the 
city,  that  you  are  gone  to  the  Indies ;  and  when  the  pur 
suit  of  you  shall  he  discontinued,  I  will  come  and  inform 
you  of  every  occurrence." 

Thu-«  saying,  Cador  immediately  orderol  two  of  the 
swiftest  drometiarics  to  be  ready  at  a  private  door  be- 
longing to  ttie  court ;  he  hcl|»ed  Zadig  to  mount  his 
beast  though  ready  to  faint.  He  had  no  more  than  one 
faithful  eervant  to  attend  him  ;  and  Cador,  very  much 
grieved  at  this  unfortunate  affair,  soon  lost  sight  of  his 
worthy  friend. 

In  a  little  time  our  illustrious  fugitive  reached  the  top 
of  a  small  hill,  from  whence  he  had  an  extensive  view  of 
all  the  city  of  Kahylon ;  and  looking  towards  her  majesty's 
palace,  he  fainte«l  away  ;  but  soon  recovering  his  sense?, 
his  cheeks  were  bathed  with  tears,  and  he  eagerly  wished 
for  death. 

In  short,  after  he  had  reflected,  with  horror,  on  the 
wretrhe*!  fate  of  the  most  amiable  of  women,  and  tlic 
most  worthy  queen  that  ever  reigned,  he,  sighing,  thus 
exclaimed : 

"  What  is  this  morul  life !  What  the  better  am  I, 
O  virtue,  for  following  thy  dictates !  Two  women,  a 
mistress  and  a  wife,  have  proved  false  to  me ;  a  third, 
innocent  »*  the  child  unborn,  and  far  more  lieauliful 
than  either  of  them,  has  probably  before  this  time  suf- 
fered death  on  my  account !  All  the  acta  of  Ijenevoleiice 
which  1  have  shewn,  have  been  the  foundation  of  my 
sorrows  ;  and  I  have  been  exalted  to  the  height  of  gran- 
deur for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  hurled  <Iown  with 
the  greater  precipitation.  Had  I  led  a  wieked  life,  like 
some  other  miscreants,  I  had  now,  like  them,  been 
happv." 

Filled  with  these  melancholy  reflt  ctions,  his  eyes  ob- 
scured with  the  veil  of  grief,  the  paleness  of  death  on  his 
countenance,  and  his  soul  swallowetl  up  in  the  blackest 
despair,  he  continued  his  journey  towards  Egypt. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

TMK     WIFK     BKATK^f. 

ZAnio  directed  his  course  by  the  stars.  The  constel- 
lation  Orion,  and  the  radient  dog.star,  cuided  him  to- 
wards the  Pole  of  Cannojinea.  He  l>eheld  with  amaze 
ment  those  large  globes  of  light,  which  appeared  to  the 
naked  eye  no  more  than  small  twinkling  sparks  whereas 
the  earthly  globe  he  was  then  traversing,  which,  in 
reality,  is  no  more  than  au  imperceptible  point  in  nature, 
seemed,  according  to  the  iuoperfect  idea  we  generally 
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entertain  of  it,  something  very  immense  and  extremely 
grand.  He  next  turned  his  tlioughts  upon  mankind, 
and  regarded  them,  truly,  as  insects,  devouring  each 
other  on  a  small  atom  of  clay.  He  greatly  alleviated  his 
misfortunes,  by  reflecting  in  this  manner,  and  recollect- 
ing the  nothingness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
of  his  own  being,  and  even  of  Babylon  itself.  His  ca- 
pacious soul  now  soared  into  infinity ;  and  he  contem- 
plated, with  the  same  freedom  as  if  she  was  disencum. 
bered  from  her  earthly  partner,  on  the  unchangeable 
order  of  the  universe.  But  presently  resuming  her  native 
seat,  he  began  to  think  that  Astarte  might  probably  have 
lost  her  life  for  his  sake ;  upon  whicli,  his  thoughts  of 
the  universe  immediately  vanished,  and  his  whole  atten. 
tion  was  busied  in  imagining  that  he  beheld  the  queen 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  himsdf  overwhelmed  with 
troubles. 

Giving  himself  up  to  this  flux  and  reflux  of  sublime 
philosophy  and  anxiety  of  mind,  he  insensibly  found 
himself  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt;  and  his  faithfiil  ser- 
vant had,  unperceived  by  him,  stept  into  the  first  village, 
and  sought  a  proper  lodging.  Meanwhile  Zadig  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  neighbouring  gardens  ;  wheie 
he  beheld,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  highway,  a 
woman  weeping  bitterly,  and  begging  the  aid  of  heaven 
and  earth  in  her  distress,  and  a  man  in  a  violent  passion, 
pursuing  her.  He  now  overtook  her,  and  she,  falling 
on  her  knees  before  him,  implored  his  forgiveness :  but 
she  received  only  blows  and  reproaches. 

The  Egyptiap's  barbarous  violence,  and  tlie  woman's 
reiterated  entreaties  for  pardon,  made  Zadig  imagine 
that  the  man  was  aj«alous  husband,  and  that  the  fair 
one  was  an  inconstant,  and  had  defiled  his  bed:  but 
when  he  reflected  that  she  was  extremely  handsome,  and, 
in  his  eyes,  not  unlike  the  wretched  Astarte,  he  felt  a 
compassion  glowing  within  him  towards  the  lady,  and 
became  enraged  at  her  tyrant.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  sir, 
assist  me !"  said  she  to  Zadig,  v/eeping  bitterly.  "  Oh  ! 
deliver  me  from  this  hard-hearted  man.  Save,  sir,  O 
save  my  life." 

Zadig  hearing  her  lament  so  bitterly,  interposed  be- 
tween the  injured  lady  and  her  cruel  tormentor,  and 
thus  expostulated  with  the  Egyptian  in  his  own  lan- 
guage :  "  Dear  sir,  if  you  are  possesaed  of  the  least  de- 
gree of  humanity,  I  beg  you  will  have  some  compassion 
upon  so  charming  a  creature ;  pay  some  regard,  I  be- 
seech you,  t»  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  How  can  you 
use  50  cruelly  a  woman,  who  lies  weeping  at  your  feet 
for  forgiveness .''" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  jealous  man,  "  are  you  too 
one  of  her  gallants  ?  I  shall  immediately  revenge  my- 
self on  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  lady,  whom  he  had  before 
held  by  the  hair,  furiously  seized  his  lance,  and  endea- 
voured to  bury  it  in  the  stranger's  bosom.  Zadig.  how- 
ever, being  cool,  easily  warded  the  intended  blow.  He 
caught  hold  of  his  lance  towards  the  point.  One  strove 
to  recover  it,  and  the  other  to  make  himself  master  of  it 
by  force.  In  the  contest  they  broke  it.  Upon  which 
the  Egyptian  drew  his  sabre.  Zadig  did  the  same ;  they 
fought :  the  former  made  a  number  of  precipitate  passes, 
which  the  latter  dexterously  parried.  The  lady  seated 
herself  upon  a  grass-plat,  adjusting  her  head-dress,  and 
looking  on  the  combatants. 

Zadig  was  not  so  strong  as  the  Egyptian,  but  he  was 
more  alert.  The  former  fought  as  a  man  whose  arm 
was  guided  by  judgment;  the  latter  as  a  mad-man,  who 
dealt  about  his  blows  at  random.  Zadig,  took  the  ad- 
vaotftge^  and  disarmed  him;  and  perceiving  theisgyp* 


tian  became  more  enraged  than  ever,  and  tried  frequently 
to  lay  him  on  the  ground  by  dint  of  strengtli,  Zadig 
dexterously  tripped  up  his  heels ;  then  holding  the 
point  of  his  sword  to  his  breast,  like  a  man  of  honour, 
gave  him  his  life.  The  Egyptian,  tired  with  rage,  drew 
a  dagger,  and  wounded  his  generous  antagonist,  at  the 
very  instant  he  granted  him  his  pardon.  Zadig  was  greatly 
incensed  at  this  unexpected  action,  and  immediately 
plunged  his  sabre  into  Ids  heart.  The  Egyptian  groaned 
in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  expired  upon  the  spot. 

The  victor  then  approached  the  lady,  and  told  her,  in 
tlie  tenderest  terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  the  man 
who  had  assaulted  her,  though  much  against  his  will. 
"  I  have  avenged  your  cause,"  he  said,  "  and  freed  you 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  most  brutish  of  men.  Now, 
madam,  inform  me  of  your  farther  will  and  pleasure 
with  me." 

"  You  shall  die,  vilUan,"  said  the  lady ;  "  you  have 
slain  my  lover.     Oh  !  I  could  tear  you  to  pieces." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  Zadig,  "  you  had  one  of  the 
most  fiery  lovers  I  ever  beheld.  He  beat  you  most  un- 
mercifully, and  would  have  killed  me  because  I  came 
to  your  aid." 

"  I  wish  he  was  alive  to  beat  me  again,"  said  site, 
weeping;  "  he  had  just  reason  for  so  doing.  His  jea- 
lousy was  but  too  well  grounded.  Would  to  God  he  had 
beat  mc,  and  you  had  perished  in  his  place." 

These  words  greatly  surprised  Zadig,  who  was  much 
exasperated.  "  Keally,  madam,"  said  he,  "  yon  assume 
such  extravagant  airs,  that  you  tempt  me,  handsome  a» 
you  are,  to  give  you  a  severe  chastisement  in  my  turn, 
but  I  scorn  to  trouble  myself  any  farther  about  you." 
Thus  saying,  he  remounted  his  dromedary,  and  advanced 
towards  the  village;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  an 
hundred  yards,  he  turned  back  upon  an  outcry  that  was 
made  by  four  couriers  from  Babylon,  who  were  riding 
full  speed.  As  soon  as  one  of  them  saw  the  young 
widow,  he  cried  out,  "  There  she  is ;  that  is  she.  She 
perfectly  answers  the  description  wc  had  of  her."  They 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  her  dead  gallant,  but  imme- 
diately secured  her."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  cried  she  frequently 
to  Zadig,  dear  Sir,  most  generous  stranger,  once  more 
deliver  me  from  these  horrid  ruffians.  I  humbly  beg 
pardon  for  my  ungenerous  behaviour  to  you.  Assist 
me  at  this  critical  moment,  and  I  shall  be  your  most  obe- 
dient slave  till  death." 

Zadig  had  no  inclination  to  endanger  his  life  for  one 
who  was  so  undeserving.  "  Find  some  other  to  be  your 
dupe,  now.  Madam,"  replied  he  ;  "  you  shall  not  dupe 
me  a  second  time ;  I  am  now  better  acquainted  with  your 
artifice."  Besides  the  wound  which  he  had  received 
bled  so  fast,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  assistance  himself; 
and  probably  the  appearance  of  the  Babylonian  couriers, 
who  were  sent  by  king  Moabdar,  might  greatly  disturb 
him.  He  therefore  hastened  to  the  village,  not  being 
able  to  conceive  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  Baby- 
lonish oflicers  securing  the  young  widow :  and  still  more 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  ridiculous  behaviour. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SLAVERY. 

The  moment  Zadig  entered  the  Egyptian  village,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  people.  The  universal  cry  was, 
"  See  !  see  !  there  is  the  person  who  ran  away  with  the 
beauteous  Lady  Missouf,  and  assassinated  Cletosis." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Zadig^  "  that  I  should  ever  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  running  away  with  the  lady  you  speak 
of:  she  is  too  capricious ;  nor  did  I  assassinate  Cletosis, 
but  killed  him  in  Self-defence.    He  endeavoured  to  tak* 
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Away  my  life,  because  I  entreated  him  to  have  compas- 
sion on  the  beauteous  Missouf,  whom  he  was  beating 
withont  mercy.  I  am  a  stranger  fled  hither  for  shelter  ; 
aud  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  upon  my  first  entrance 
into  a  country  where  I  came  for  safety  and  protection,  I 
should  be  guilty  of  two  such  enormous  crimes,  as  that  of 
ranning  away  with  the  partner  of  another  man,  and 
clandestinely  assassinating  him  on  her  account." 

The  Koryptians  at  that  time  were  just  and  humane. 
The  populace  hurried  Zadig  to  the  town  gaol ;  but  they 
took  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  his 
wounds ;  and  afterwards  examined  the  supposed  delin- 
quents apart,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  real 
truth. 

They  acquitted  Zadig  of  the  charge  of  wilful  and  pre- 
meditated murder  ;  but  as  he  had  taken  a  subject's  life 
away,  though  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  8<  ntenced  to 
be  a  slave,  as  the  law  directed. 

His  two  dromeriaries  were  sold  in  open  market,  for 
the  service  of  the  hamlet ;  what  money  ne  had  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  inhabitants ;  and  ne  and  his  attend- 
ant were  exposed  in  the  market  place  to  public  sale. 

An  Arabian  merchant,  named  Setoc,  purchased  them 
both,  but  as  the  valet,  or  attenrlant,  was  a  robust  man, 
and  better  qualified  for  hard  labour  than  the  master,  he 
fetched  the  mo'tt  money.  There  was  no  comparison  to 
be  made  between  them.  Zadig  therefore  w.ia  a  alave 
subordinate  to  his  valet ;  they  were  linked  together  by  a 
chain  u])on  their  legs  ;  and  in  tliis  condition  accompanied 
their  master  home. 

Zadig,  as  they  were  on  the  road,  comforted  his  fellow 
slave,  and  exhorte<l  him  to  bear  his  misfortunes  with  pa- 
tience  :  but,  according  to  custom,  he  made  several  re- 
flections on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 

"  I  am  now  sensible,"  said  he,  "  that  ray  unpropitious 
fortune  has  some  malignant  influence  over  thine ;  every 
occurrence  of  my  life  hitherto  has  proved  strange  and 
unaccountable.  I  have  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
for  having  seen  the  traces  left  by  the  feet  of^a  dog.  I 
have  suffered  the  fear  of  being  impaled  on  account 
of  a  griflin.  I  was  was  sentencea  to  die  at  Babylon,  for 
writing  a  short  panegyric  on  the  king,  my  master.  I 
narrowly  escaped  being  strangled,  for  the  queen  hisroyil 
consort's  spealcing  a  little  too  much  in  my  favour  ;  and 
here  I  am  a  joint  slave  with  thyself,  becauw  a  turbulent 
gallant  would  beat  his  lady.  However,  comrade,  let  us 
march  on  boldly  ;  let  not  our  courage  be  cast  down  ;  all 
this  may  possibly  have  a  happier  issue  than  we  ex|>ect. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  Arabian  merchants 
should  have  slaves,  and  why  should  not  you  and  I,  as  we 
are  but  men,  he  slaves  as  thousands  of  others  are  ?  This 
master  of  ours  may  not  nrovr  inexorable  He  must  treat 
his  slaves  with  some  thought  and  consideration,  if  he 
expects  them  to  do  his  work." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  discourse  which  Zailig 
made  to  his  comrade ;  but  his  mind  was  more  engaged 
on  the  misfortunes  of  the  queen  of  Babylon. 

Two  days  afterwards  Setoc  sot  out  with  hh  two  slaves 
and  his  camels  for  Arabia  Destrta.  His  tribe  dwelt  near 
the  desert  of  Horob.  The  way  was  long  aud  tedious. 
Setoc,  during  the  journey,  paid  a  much  greater  regard  to 
Zadig's  valet  than  to  himself,  because  the  former  was  the 
most  able  to  load  iho  camels  ;  and  therefore  what  litllc 
distinctions  were  made,  they  were  in  his  favour. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  camels  die<l  upon  the 
roail ;  t\\e  lo.id  which  the  beast  carried  was  injmediat«;ly 
divided,  and  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  two 
slaves :  Zadig  had  his  share.  Betoc  smiled  at  seeing 
bis  two  slaves  crouching  under  their  burthen.    Zadig 


took  the  liberty  to  explain  the  reason  ;  and  convinced  him 
of  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium.  The  merchant  was  as- 
tonished at  his  philosophical  discourse,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  a  more  favourable  eye  than  at  first. 

Zadig,  perceiving  he  had  raised  his  curiosity,  redoubled 
it,  by  instructing  him  in  several  material  points,  which 
were  in  some  measure  advantageous  to  him  in  his  way 
of  business:  such  as  the  specific  gravity  of  metals, 
and  other  commodities  of  various  kinds  of  an  equal 
bulk ;  the  properties  of  several  useful  animals,  and  the 
best  means  to  make  such  as  were  wild,  tame  by  degrees, 
and  fit  for  service.  Zadig  indeed  was  looked  upon  by  his 
master  as  a  perfect  oracle. 

Setoc  now  thought  the  master  much  the  better  man  of 
the  two.  He  ased  him  courteously,  and  had  no  cause  to- 
repent  of  his  indulgence  towards  him. 

Arriving  at  their  journey's  end,  the  first  step  that 
Setoc  took,  was  to  claim  a  debt  of  five  hundred  ounces 
of  silver  of  a  Jew,  who  had  borrowed  it  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses ;  but  both  of  them  were  dead ;  and 
as  the  Jew  was  concious  he  could  not  be  cast,  for  want  of 
evidence,  he  appropriated  the  merchant's  money  to  his 
own  use,  and  rejoiced  that  it  lay  in  his  power  for  once  to 
defraud  an  Arabian  with  impunity. 

Setoc  discovered  to  Zadig,  who  was  now  become  his 
confident,  the  unhappy  situation  ef  his  case. 

"  Where  was  it,"  said  Za«lig,  "  that  you  lent  this  large 
sum  to  that  ungrateful  infidel!" 

"  Upon  a  large  stone,"  said  the  merchant,  *'  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Horeb !" 

"  What  is  the  character  of  your  debtor,"  said  Zadig? 

"  That  of  a  notorious  villain,"  replied  Setoc.  '' 

"  That  I  suppose,"  said  Zadig  :  "  but  is  he  a  lively, 
active  man  ;  or  is  he  dull,  heavy,  and  plegmaticP" 

"  He  is  the  worst  pay  master  in  the  world,"  replied  the 
merchant ;  "  but  the  merriest,  most  sprightly  fellow  I 
ever  met  with." 

"  Very  well !"  said  Zadig :  "  let  me  be  one  of  your 
counsel  when  your  cause  comes  to  be  heard  !"  Setoc 
consentetl,  and  summoned  the  Jew  to  attend  the  court ; 
and  Zadig  thus  opened  the  eause : 

"  Thou  impartial  judge  of  this  court  of  equity,  I  come 
here  in  behalf  of  my  master,  to  demand  or  the  de- 
fendant five  hundred  ounces  of  silver,  which  he  refuses 
to  pay." 

"  Have  you  your  witnesses  to  prove  the  loan  ?"  said 
the  judge. 

"  No,  they  are  dead,"  answered  Zadig;  "but  there  is 
a  large  stone  remaining,  on  which  the  money  was  depo^ 
sited  ;  and  if  your  excellence  will  be  pleaseil  to  order  the 
stone  to  be  brought  into  court,  I  doulit  not  but  the  cvi. 
dence  it  will  give,  will  bo  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact.  I 
hope  your  excellence  will  order,  that  the  Jew  and  my- 
self (ihould  l>e  obliged  to  attend  the  court  till  the  stone 
comes,  and  I  will  dispatch  a  special  messenger  for  it,  at 
my  master's  expense. 

"  Your  request  is  very  reasonable,"  said  the  judge. 
"  Do  as  you  propose :"  and  so  called  another  cause. 

When  the  court  was  ready  to  break  up,  "  Well  I"  said 
the  judge  to  Zadig,  "is  your  stone  come?" 

The  Jew,  with  a  sneer,  replied,  "your  excellence  may 
wait  here  till  to  morrow,  before  the  stone  will  appear  in 
court :  for  it  is  above  six  miles  off,  and  it  will  require 
fifteen  men  to  remove  it  from  its  place." 

"It  is  well ! "  replied  Zadig.  "  I  told  your  excellence 
that  the  stone  would  tie  a  very  material  evi«lpnce.  Since 
the  defendant  can  point  out  tlie  place  where  tlie  stone 
lies,  he  tacitly  confesses,  that  it  was  upon  that  stone  the 
money  was  deposited." 
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The  Jew,  thus  unexpectedly  confuted,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  debt.  The  judge  ordered  that  the  Jew 
should  he  tied  fast  to  ihe  stone,  without  meal  or  drink, 
till  he  should  advance  the  five  hundred  ounces  of  silver, 
which  were  accordingly  soon  paid,  and  the  Jew  released. 
From  that  time  the  slave  Zadig,  and  this  reraarkable 
stone  witness,  were  in  great  repute  throughout  Arabia. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    FUNEKAI.   PILE. 

Setoc,  transported  with  his  success,  made  Zadig  his 
favourite  companion  and  confidaut:  he  esteemed  him  as 
much,  and  found  him  as  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs,  as  the  king  of  Babylon  bad  in  the  a-lministration 
of  his  government:  and, "fortunately  for  Zadig,  Setoc  had 
no  wife. 

Re  discovered  that  his  master  was  benevolent,  strictly 
honest,  and  a  man  of  good  understanding  ;  but  was  con- 
cerned that  a  person  whom  he  so  highly  esteemed  should 
pay  divine  adoration  to  a  host  of  created  though  celestial 
beings,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Arabians, 
to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

He  discoursed  with  his  master,  at  first,  with  great  pre- 
caution on  so  important  a  topic.  But  at  last  told  him, 
in  direct  terms,  that  they  were  created  bodies,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  adoration  due  to  them  than  to  a  tree 
or  a  rock. 

"But,"  said  Setoc, "  they  are  eternal  btings,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ;  they  animate 
nature  ;  they  regulate  the  seasons  ;  and  they  are  at  such 
an  infinite  distance  from  us,  that  it  would  be  impious  not 
to  adore  them." 

"  You  are  more  indebted,"  said  Zadig,  "  to  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  transport  so  many  valuable  com- 
modites  into  the  Indies.  Why  may  they  not  be  deemed 
as  ancient  as  the  stars  ?  And  if  you  are  fond  of  paying 
your  adoration  on  account  of  their  v..st  distance,  why  do 
you  not  adore  the  land  of  the  Gangarides  which  lies 
in  the  utmost  extremeties  of  the  earth?  ' 

"  No,"  said  Setoc;  "  there  is  something  so  surprisingly 
more  brilliant  in  the  stars  than  in  what  you  speak  of,  that 
one  is  compelled  to  adore  them." 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  Zadig  fixed  a  long  range 
of  candles  in  the  front  of  the  tent,  where  Setoc  and  he 
were  to  sup.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  his  patron  at  the 
door,  he  fell  prostrate  on  his  knees  before  the  wax-lights. 
"  O  ye  everlasting,  ever-shining  luminaries,  be  always 
propitious  to  your  votary,"  said  Zadig.  Having  repeated 
these  words  so  loud  as  Setoc  might  hear  him,  he  sat 
down  to  table,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  his 
patron. 

"  What!"  said  Setoc,  astonished  at  his  conduct;  "Are 
thou  at  thy  prayers  before  supper?" 

"  I  act  just  as  inconsistently.  Sir,  as  you  do,"  rephed 
Zadig ;  "  I  worship  these  candles  without  reflecting  on 
their  makers,  or  yourself,  who  are  my  most  beneficent 
patron." 

Setoc  comprehended  the  sense  of  this  apology,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  reproof  that  was  concealed  so  delicately 
under  a  veil.  The  superior  wisdom  of  his  slave  enlight- 
ened ■  his  mind ;  and  from  that  hour  he  was  less  lavish 
than  ever  he  had  been  of  his  incense  to  those  created  be- 
ings ;  and,  for  the  future,  paid  his  adoration  to  the  eternal 
God,  their  Creator. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  most  horrid  custom  in  high 
repute  all  over  Arabia,  which  came  originally  from  Scy- 
thia ;  but  being  established  in  the  Intlies  by  the  sanction 
of  the  bigotted  Brachmans,  threatened  to  spread  its  in- 
fection all  over  the  east.  , 


On  the  death  of  a  married  man,  if  his  dearly  beloved 
widow  ever  expected  to  be  deemed  a  saint,  she  was  con- 
strained to  throw  herself  upon  her  husband's  funeral  pile. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  solemn  festival,  and  was  called 
the  widow's  sacrifice.  That  tribe  which  could  boast  of 
the  greatest  number  of  burnt  widows,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  most  meritorious. 

An  Arabian,  who  was  of  the  same  tribe  as  Setoc,  hap- 
penened  just  at  that  juncture  to  die,  and  his  widow, 
whose  name  was  Almona,  who  was  a  rigid  devotee,  pub- 
lished tlK-  day,  nay  the  hour,  that  she  proposed  to  throw 
herself,  accoruing  to  custom,  on  her  deceased  husband's 
funeral  pile,  attended  by  a  concert  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
Zadig  remonstrated  to  Setoc,  observing  what  a  shocking 
custom  this  was,  and  how  directly  repugnant  to  human 
nature  ;  by  permitting  young  widows,  almost  every  day, 
to  become  wilful  self-murderers,  when  they  might  be  of 
service  to  their  country,  either  by  the  addition  of  new 
subjects,  or  by  the  etlucation  of  such  as  demanded  their 
maternal  indulgence.  And,  by  arguing  seriously  with 
Setoc,  for  some  time,  he  forced  from  him,  at  last  an  inge- 
nuous concession,  that  the  barbarous  custom  then  sub- 
sisting, ought,  if  possible,  to  be  abolished. 

"  It  is  now,"  replied  Setoc,  "  above  a  thousand  years 
since  the  widows  of  Arabia  have  been  indulged  in  this 
privilege  of  dying  with  their  husbands  ;  and  how  shall 
any  one  dare  to  abrogate  a  law  thus  consecrated  by  time  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  inviolable  than  even  an  ancient 
error?" 

"  Reason,"  replied  Zadig,  "  is  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  custom  you  plead.  Do  you  communicate  these 
sentiments  to  the  sovereigns  of  your  tribes,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  1  will  endeavour  to  discover  the  widow's  in-j 
clinations."  - 

He  accordingly  paid  her  a  visit,  and  having  insinuated 
himself  into  her  favour,  by  compliments  on  her  beauty  ; 
after  urging  what  a  pity  it  was  that  a  young  widow,  mis- 
tress of  so  many  charms,  should  destroy  herself,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  mingling  her  ashes  with  a  hus- 
band's that  was  dead,  he  notwithstanding,  applauded 
her  for  her  constancy  and  heroic  fortitude.  "  I  perceive. 
Madam,"  said  he,  "  you  were  excessively  fond  of  your 
deceased  spouse." 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  replied  the  young  Arabian  devotee. 
"He  was  a  tyrant,a  wretch  infected  with  a  groundless  and 
insupportable  jealousy  ;  hut  notwithstanding,  I  am  de- 
termined to  comply  with  our  custom,  and  throw  myself 
on  his  funeral  pile." 

"  Surely  then.  Madam,"  said  Zadig,  "  there  is  a  sort  of 
secret  pleasure  in  being  burnt  alive." 

"Alas !"  cried  Almona,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a  shock  to 
nature,  but  must  be  complied  with.  I  am  a  professed 
devotee  !  and  should  I  show  the  least  reluctance,  my  re- 
putation will  be  lost  for  ever :  all  the  world  would  de- 
spise me." 

Zadig  having  induced  her  ingenuously  to  confess  that 
she  parted  with  her  life  more  out  of  regard  to  what  the 
world  would  say  of  her,  than  out  of  pure  love  for  the  de- 
ceased, talked  to  her  for  some  time  so  rationally,  and 
used  so  many  prevaiUng  arguments  to  justify  her  due  re- 
gard for  the  life  which  she  was  about  to  throw  aw^y,  that 
she  began  to  wave  the  thought,  and  entertain  a  secret  af- 
fection for  her  friendly  monitor. 

"  Tell  me,  Madam,"  said  Zadig,  "  how  would  you 
disposeof  yourself,  upon  the  suppostition  that  you  should 
shake  off  this  vain  and  barbarous  notion  -*" 

"  Why,"  said  the  lady,  with  an  amorous  glance, 
''  I  verily  think  I  should  accept  of  thee  for  a  second  bus- 
band." 
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The  Memory  of  Astarte  had  made  too  lively  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  to  accept  of  this  warm  declaration. 
He  took  his  leave,  and  immediately  waited  on  the  chiefs, 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  substance  of  their  private 
conversation,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  make  it  a  law, 
for  the  future,  that  no  widow  should  be  allowed  to  fall  a 
victim  to  a  deceased  husband,  till  she  had  admitted  some 
younw  man  to  converse  with  her,  in  private,  for  an,  hour 
together.  The  law  was  passed  accordingly ;  and  not 
one  widow  in  all  Arabia,  since  that  time,  has  observed  the 
custom. 

It  was  to  Zadig  alone  that  the  Arabian  dames  were  in- 
debteil  for  tlie  abolition,  in  one  hour,  of  a  custom  so  very 
inhuman,  and  which  had  been  practised  a  number  of  ages. 
Zadig,  therefore,  with  the  strictest  justice,  was  looked 
upon  by  all  the  fair  sex  in  Arabia,  as  their  most  bountiful 
benefactor. 

CHAPTER  Xr. 

THE    SUPPER. 

Setoc,  who  never  went  out  without  his  bosom-friend, 
in  whom  alone,  as  lie  thought,  all  wisdom  centered,  re- 
solved he  should  acccompany  him  to  Italzora  fair,  where 
tlie  richest  merchants,  from  all  parts,  used  annually  to 
resort. 

Zadig  was  delighted  to  see  such  a  concourse  of  substan- 
tial tradesmen,  from  all  ountrieif,  assembled  in  one  place. 
It  appeareil  to  him  as  if  the  whole  universe  was  but  one 
large  family,  and  all  happily  assembled  at  Balzora. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  he  nat  down  to  table  with 
an  Egyptian,  an  Inilian  that  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  (ianges,  an  inhabitant  of  (!athay,  a  Cdt,  and  seve- 
ral  other  foreigner?,  who,  by  their  frequent  voya^  to- 
wards the  Arabian  (Julf,  were  so  far  conveisant  with  the 
Arabic  language,  as  to  be  able  to  discourse  freely,  and  to 
b«  mutually  understood. 

"  What  an  abominable  pla3e  is  this  Balzora '"  said  the 
Egyptian,  greatly  exasperated,  "  where  they  refuse  to 
lend  me  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  upon  the  best  secu- 
rity that  can  imssibly  be  offered." 

*'  What  may  the  property  be  that  you  would  deposit 
an  a  pledge  for  the  sum  you  mentioiierl  ?"  said  Setoc. 

"  The  corpse  of  my  ili  ceased  aunt,"  said  he,  '*  who  was 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  all  Egypt.  She  was  my  con. 
sunt  companion  in  my  journien,  but  unhappily  died  upon 
the  road.  I  have  made  her  one  of  the  choicst  mummies 
we  have  amongst  us,  and  was  I  in  my  own  country,  I 
could  be  furnished  with  whatsoever  I  pleased,  were  T 
disposed  to  mortgage  it.  It  is  a  strange  thing  thitno  one 
here  will  advance  so  small  a  sum  as  a  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  upon  so  valuiiblc  a  commodity." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  resentment,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  cutun  a  boiled  fowl,  when  an  Indian  laid  hold 
of  his  hand,  and,  with  deep  concern,  crietl  out,  "  Consi- 
der what  you  are  about !" 

"  About!"  said  the  F]gyptian  ;  "  I  design  to  make  a 
wing  of  this  fowl  one  part  of  my  supper." 

"  Good  Sir,  consider  what  you  are  doing,"  said  tlie 
Indian.  "  It  is  very  possible  that  the  soul  of  tlte  deceased 
lady  may  have  taken  its  residence  in  that  fowl ;  and  you 
would  not  surely  run  the  risk  of  devouring  your  aunt  ? 
To  boil  a  fowl  is,  doubtless,  a  most  shameful  outrage 
done  to  Nature." 

"  What  a  noise  you  make  about  boiling  a  fowl,  and 
flying  in  the  face  of  Nature,"  replied  the  Egyptian,  in 
anger.  "Though  we  Egyptians  pay  divine  adoration  to 
the  ox,  yet  we  can  make  a  hearty  meal  on  a  piece  of  roast 
beef." 
"  Is  it  possible,  Sir,  Uiat  your  countrymen  should  act 


so  absurdly  as  to  pay  an  ox  the  tribute  of  divine  wor- 
ship  ?"  said  the  Indian. 

"Absurd  as  you  may  think  it,  said  the  other,  "the  ox 
has  been  the  principal  object  of  adoration  all  over  Egypt 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  years,  and  the 
most  abandoned  Egyptian  has  never  yet  been  so  impious 
as  to  gain  say  it." 

"Ay,  Sir,  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  years, 
say  you,"  replied  the  Indian.  "  Surely  you  must  be  out 
a  little  in  your  calculation.  It  is  but  about  fourscore 
thousand  years  since  India  was  first  inhabited.  lam 
certain  we  are  a  more  ancient  people  than  you,  and  our 
Brama  prohibited  the  eating  of  beef  long  before  your  na- 
tion erected  an  alter  in  honour  of  the  ox,  or  even  put  one 
upon  a  spit." 

"  What  a  disturbance  you  make  about  your  Brama  ! 
Is  he  able  to  stand  in  competition  with  our  Apis?"  said 
the  Egyptian.  "Let  us  hear  what  mighty  feats  have 
been  done  by  your  boastetl  Brama  ?" 

"  He  first  taught  his  vouries  to  write  and  read,"  re- 
plieil  the  Bramin :  "  and  il  is  to  him  alone  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  noble  game  of  chess." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  Sir,  in  your  opinion,"  said 
the  Chaldean,  who  sat  near  ;  "all  these  invaluable  bles- 
singfi  were  derived  from  the  fish  Oannea;  and  it  is  that 
alone  to  which  the  tribute  of  divine  adoration  is  justly 
due.  Every  one  knows  that  it  was  a  divine  being,  whose 
tail  was  |iure  gold,  whose  head  resembled  that  of  a  man ; 
though  indeed  the  features  were  much  more  beautiful ; 
and  that  he  condescended  to  visit  the  earth  three  hours 
every  day,  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  had  a 
numerous  issue,  as  is  well  known,  all  of  whom  were 
powerful  monarchs.  I  have  a  picture  of  it  at  home,  to 
which,  as  in  duty  I  ought,  I  say  my  prayers  at  night  be- 
fore I  sleep,  and  in  thf  morning  when  I  rise. 

"  There  is  no  harm.  Sir,  as  I  can  conceive,  in  partaking 
of  a  piece  of  roast  beef;  but,  doubtless,  it  is  a  horrid  sin  to 
touch  a  piece  of  fish.  Besides,  you  cannot  justly  boast 
of  so  illustrious  an  origin,  and  you  are  both  of  you  mere 
modems,  in  comparison  to  the  Chaldeans.  The  Egyp- 
tians claim  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  years,  and  the  Indians  but  eighty  thousand, 
whereas  we  have  almanacks  that  are  dated  four  thousand 
centuries  back.  Rely  upon  it,  I  Epcuk  nothing  but  the 
truth  !  renounce  your  errors,  and  I  will  make  each  of  you 
a  prescRt  of  a  fine  portrait  of  our  Oannes." 

The  Chinese,  or  roan  of  Cathay,  entering  into  the  de- 
bate, said,  "  I  have  a  very  great  veneration  not  only  for 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Celtic,  but  for 
Brama,  Apis,  and  the  Oannes,  but  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  Li*,  or,  as  it  is  by  some  called,  the  Tien,*  is  an  ob- 
ject more  deserving  of  divine  adoration  than  the  ox  or 
the  fish. 

"  I  shall  only  remark,  in  r^ard  to  my  niitivo  country, 
that  it  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  all  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
and  the  Indies  put  together.  I  shall  lay  no  stress  on  the 
antiquity  of  my  country,  for  I  imagine  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  to  be  the  happiest  people  than  the 
most  ancient.  However,  since  you  were  talking  of  the 
almanacks,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that 
our's  are  esteemed  the  best  all  over  Asia ;  and  that  we 
had  several  very  correct  ones  before  the  science  of  arith- 
metic was  ever  heard  of  in  Chaldea." 

"  You  are  all  of  you  a  set  of  illiterate,  ignorant  bigots," 
cried  a  Grecian :  "  it  is  plain  you  know  nothing  of  the 

•  **  Li "  is  a  Chinese  term,  signifying  natural  light,  or  reason ; 
and  "  Tien"  the  Heavens,  or  the  Supreme  Being, 
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Chaos,  and  that  the  world,  as  it  is  now  stands,  owing 
wholly  to  matter  and  form." 

The  Greek  ran  on  for  a  considerable  time,  but  was  at 
last  interrupted  by  a  Celt,  who,  having  drank  deep  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  this  debate,  thought  himself  much 
wiser  than  any  of  his  antagonists,  and,  with  a  great  oaih, 
insisted  that  all  their  gods  were  nothing,  if  set  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Teutath,  or  the  misletoe  on  the  oak.  "  As 
for  my  part,  I  carry  some  of  it  always  in  my  pocket.  My 
ancestors  were  Scythians,  and  the  only  men  worth  talk- 
ing of  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  would  now 
and  then  make  a  meal  of  their  countrymen,  but  that 
ought  not  to  be  urged  as  any  objection  to  the  country ; 
and  if  any  one  of  you,  or  all  of  you,  dare  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  Teutath,  I  will  defend  its  cause  with  my 
life." 

The  quarrel  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  and  Setoc  ex- 
pected that  the  table  would  be  overset,  or  probably  stained 
with  blood. 

Zadig,  who  had  kept  silence  during  the  whole  contro- 
versy, at  last  rose  up,  and  addressed  hjmself  to  the  C(  It, 
in  the  first  place,  as  being  the  most  noisy  and  outrageous. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  your  notions  in  this  aSair  arc  very 
just:  oblige  me  with  a  piece  of  your  misletoe."  Then 
turning  about,  he  expatiated  on  the  eloquence  of  the 
Grecian,  and  softened  in  the  most  judicious  manner  all 
the  contending  parties.  He  said  but  little  indeed  to  the 
Cathayan,  because  he  was  more  cool  and  sedate  than  any 
of  the  others. 

At  length  he  addressed  them  in  general  terms,  to  this 
effect : 

"  My  dear  friends,  you  have  been  contesting  all  this 
while  about  an  important  topic,  in  which  it  is  evident  you 
are  all  unanimously  agreed." 

"  Agreed !"  cried  they,  in  an  angry  tone.  "  How 
so  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  he  to  the  Celt,  "is  it  not  true  that  you 
do  not  in  effect  adore  this  misletoe,  but  that  Being  who 
created  that  misletoe,  and  the  oak,  to  which  it  is  so  closely 
unitetl?" 

"  Doubtless,  Sir,"  replied  the  Celt. 

"  And  you.  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  Egyptian,  "  revere, 
through  your  venerable  Apis,  the  great  Author  of  every 
ox's  being." 

"  We  do  so,"  said  the  Egyptian. 

"The  mighty  Oannes,  though  the  sovcreij^n  of  the 
sea,"  continued  he,  "  must  give  precedence  to  that  Power 
who  made  both  the  sea  and  every  fish  that  dwells  there- 
in." 

"We  allow  it,"  said  the  Chaldean. 

"  The  Indian  and  the  Cathayan  acknowledge  one  Su- 
preme Being,  or  first  cause,  as  well  as  you.  What  tliat 
profound,  worihy  old  man,  the  Grecian,  has  advanced  is, 
1  must  own,  a  little  above  my  weak  comprehensi-m  ;  but 
I  am  fully  persuaded  he  will  allow  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  on  whom  his  favourite  matter  and  form  are  en- 
tirely dependent." 

The  Grecian,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage  amongst 
them,  said,  with  abundance  of  gravity,  "  that  Zadig  had 
put  a  just  construction  on  his  meaning." 

"  ISow  I  appeal  to  you  all,"  said  Zadig,  "  whether  you 
are  not  unanimous  to  a  man,  in  the  debate,  and  whether 
there  are  any  just  grounds  for  the  least  divisions  or  ani- 
mosities amongst  you.?" 

The  whole  company,  cool  at  once,  caressed  him  ;  and 

Setoc,  after  he  had  sold  off  all  his  goods  and  merchandize 

at  a  good  price,  took  his  friend  Zadig  home  with  him  to 

thelandofHoreb. 

Zadig,  upon  his  first  arrival,  was  informed  that  a  pro- 


secution had  been  carried  on  against  him  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  was, 
that  he  shoxild  be  burned  alive  before  a  slow  fire. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     RENDES5V0US. 

While  Zadig  attended  his  friend  Setoc  to  Balzora,  the 
priests  of  the  stars  deteirained  to  punish  him. 

As  all  the  costly  jewels,  and  other  valuable  ornaments, 
in  which  the  young  widows,  that  sacrificed  themselves 
on  their  husbands'  funeral  pile,  were  their  customary 
fees,  it  is  no  great  wonder  they  should  be  inclined  to 
burn  Zadig,  for  having  so  severely  struck  at  the  root  of 
their  interest.  He  was,  therefore,  accused  of  holding 
heretical  and  erroneous  tenets,  in  regard  to  the  Celestial 
Host.  They  deposed,  that  he  had  been  heard  to  deny 
that  the  stars  ever  set  in  the  sea. 

This  horrid  blasphemy  so  astonished  the  judges,  that 
they  were  ready  to  rend  their  mantles  at  the  sound,  and 
would  have  made  Zidig,  had  he  been  a  man  of  affluence, 
pay  very  severely  for  his  heretical  opinions.  But,  in  the 
height  of  their  compassion  for  even  such  an  infidel,  they 
would  lay  no  fine  upon  him,  but  content  themselves  with 
roasting  him  alive  before  a  slow  fire. 

Setoc,  though  without  hopes  of  success,  used  all  the 
interest  he  had  to  save  his  bosom  friend  from  so  shocking 
a  death.  They,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  re- 
monstrances, ^nd  obliged  him  to  be  silent. 

The  young  widow  Almona,  who  by  this  time  was  not 
only  reconciled  to  live  a  little  longer,  but  had  some  taste 
for  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  knew  that  she  was  entirely 
indebted  to  Zadig  for  it,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  free  her 
benefactor  from  the  funeral  pile,  of  the  abuse  of  which 
he  had  fidly  convinced  her. 

She  revolved  her  design  in  secret,  without  imparting 
it  to  any  one.  Zadig  was  to  be  executed  the  next  day, 
and  she  had  only  the  night  in  which  she  could  save  him. 
Her  scheme  for  effecting  this  was  as  follows  :— 

To  render  her  charms  conspicuous  and  attractive,  she 
decoratedherself  with  great  splendour,  and  made  use  of 
the  choicest  perfumes ;  and,  thus  attired,  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  high  priest  of  the  stars.  Upon  her  first 
admittance  into  his  august  and  venerable  presence,  she 
addressed  herself  to  him  in  the  following  terms : 

"  O  thou  first-bom  and  well-beloved  son  of  the  great 
bear,  brother  of  the  bull,  and  first  cousin  to  the  dog, 
(these  were  the  pontiff's  high  titles)  I  come  to  confefs 
myself  before  you:  my  conscience  is  my  accuser,  and  I 
am  terribly  afraid  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin,  by 
declining  the  stated  custom  of  burning  myself  on  my 
husband's  funeral  pile  ?  What  could  tempt  me  to  a 
prolongation  of  my  life,  I  carniot  imagine  ?  I,  who  am 
grown  a  perfect  skeleton,  all  wrinkled,  and  deformed." 

She  paused,  and  puUinf;:  off',  with  a  neg;ligent  but  art- 
ful air,  her  long  silk  gloves,  she  displayed  a  soft,  plump, 
naked  arm,  which  for  whiteness  rivalled  the  snow. — 
"  You  see.  Sir,"  said  she,  "  that  all  my  charms  are  de- 
cayed." 

"Decayed,  Madam!"  said  the  lascivious  pontiff;  "no! 
your  charms  are  still  resistless."  His  eyes,  and  his 
mouth,  with  which  he  kissed  her  hand,  confirmed  tluir 
power.  "  Such  an  arm,  by  the  great  Orasmades,  I  never 
saw  before  !  " 

''Alas!"  said  the  widow,  with  a  modest  blush,  "My 
arm,  Sir,  perhaps,  may  have  the  advantage  of  any  hidden 
part ;  but  see,  good  father,  what  a  neck  is  here ;  as 
yellow  as  saffron !  An  object  not  worth  th^-  least  re- 
gard." 

She  then  displayed  the  most  snowy,  panting  bosom. 
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that  Nature  ever  formed.  A  rose-bud  on  an  ivory  apple, 
if  set  in  competition  with  her  spotless  whiteness,  would 
have  appeared  Uke  madder  upon  a  shrub ;  and  the  whitest 
wool,  just  out  of  the  laver,  would  seem  but  of  a  light 
brown  hue. 

Her  neck,  her  large  black  sparkling  eyes,  that  languish- 
ingly  rolled  witli  the  lustre  of  a  tender  fire;  her  lovely 
cheeks,  glowing  with  white  and  red ;  her  nose,  which 
resembled  the  tower  of  Mount  Lebauon ;  her  Jips,  which 
appeared  like  two  borders  of  coral,  inclosing  two  rows  of 
the  best  pearls  in  the  Arabian  sea ;  such  a  combination,  I 
say,  of  charms,  made  the  old  priest  imagine  be  was  scarce 
twenty  years  of  age;  and,  in  a  kind  of  flutter,  he  began 
to  make  her  a  declaration  of  his  tei)der  regard.  Almona, 
perceiving  him  enamoured,  begged  his  interest  iu  favour 
of  Zadig. 

"Alas !  my  dear  charmer,  my  interest  alone,  when 
you  request  the  favour,  would  l)e  but  a  poor  compliment ; 
I  will  take  care  his  acquittance  shall  be  signed  by  tluee 
more  of  my  brother  prients." 

"  Do  you  sign  first,  however,"  said  Almona. 

"With  all  my  soul,"  said  the  amorous  priest,  "  pro- 
vided   you  will  be  kind,  my  dearest." 

"Vou  do  me  too  much  honour,"  said  Almona:  "  but 
should  you  think  pro|M.T  to  pay  me  a  visit  after  sun-set, 
as  soon  as  the  bright  star  Sheat  twinkles  on  the  horizon, 
you  shall  find  mc,  most  venerable  father,  reposed  upon  a 
ro8e-colourc<l  sofa,  embroi<lered  with  silver,  where  you 
shall  luic  your  pleasure  with  your  huinlilu  servant." 

With  that  she  made  him  a  low  curtesy  ;  took  up  Zadig's 
general  release,  as  sootj  as  duly  signed,  and  left  the  old 
dotard,  full  of  love,  though  somewhat  diifidcfll  of  his  own 
abilities. 

He  siicnt  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  bagnio;  he 
drank  large  enlivening  draughts  of  a  water  distilled  from 
the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and  the  costly  suiccs  of  Tidor 
and  Tcrnate,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for 
the  rising  of  the  brilliant  Sheat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Almona  went  to  the  second  priest. 
Tie  assured  her  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  starry 
host  of  Heaven,  were  but  languid  fires  to  her  bright  eyes. 
He  put  the  question  to  her,  in  short,  at  once,  and  agreed 
to  sign  upon  her  coin|>liai)ce. 

She  suffered  herself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  made  an 
assignation  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the  star  Angenib 
should  make  its  appearance. 

From  him  slic  repaired  to  the  third  and  fourth  pontiffs, 
taking  care,  wherever  she  went,  to  see  Zadig's  acquittance 
duly  signed,  and  made  fresh  appointments  at  the  rising  of 
star  after  star. 

When  she  had  carried  her  point  tlms  far,  the  tent  a 
message  to  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  had  condemtied 
Zadig,  requesting  their  attendance  at  her  house,  that  she 
might  advise  with  them  upon  an  affair  of  tlie  last  im|)ort- 
ance.  They  waited  on  her  accordingly,  and  she  pro- 
duced Zadig's  divcharge  duly  signed  by  four  several 
hands,  and  told  them  the  definitive  treaty  between  all 
the  contracting  parlies. 

Each  of  the  pontifical  gallants  observed  tlieir  summons 
to  a  moment.  Each  was  startled  at  tlie  sight  of  his  rival ; 
but  still  more  struck  at  seeing  the  judges  before  whom 
the  widow  had  laid  open  her  case.  Zadig  procured  an 
absolute  pardon ;  and  Setoc  was  so  charmed  witli  the 
artful  adilress  of  Almona,  that  he  married  her  the  next 
day. 

Zadig  went  afterwards  to  throw  himself  at  Uie  feet  of 
his  benefactress.  Setoc  and  lie  took  their  leave  of  each 
other  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  vowed  an  eternal  mu- 
tual fxieiuUlup  should  be  preserved  between  them  ;  and 


that  should  fortune  at  any  time  prove  more  propitious 
than  could  be  expected  to  either  party,  the  other  should 
partake  of  an  equal  share  of  his  success. 

Zadig  steered  his  course  towards  Syria;  for  ever  pon- 
dering on  the  hard  fate  of  the  justly  admired  Astarte, 
and  reflecting  on  his  own  stars,  that  so  obstinately  darted 
down  their  malignant  rays,  and  continued  daily  to  tor- 
ment him. 

' '  What,"  said  he,  "  to  pay  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold 
for  only  seeing  a  dog  pass  by  me  ;  to  be  condenmed  to 
be  beheaded  for  four  trifliiig  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  ; 
to  be  strangled  to  death,  because  a  queen  was  pleased  to 
look  upon  me ;  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
for  saving  a  young  woman  from  being  grossly  abused  by 
a  brute ;  and  being  upon  the  brink  of  being  roasted  alive, 
for  no  other  offence  than  savmg,  for  the  future,  all  the 
widtws  in  Arabia  from  becoming  idle  burnt  offerings, 
and  mingling  their  ashes  with  those  of  their  deceased 
worthless  hu&bands." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

TUK     ROBBER. 

Zadio,  arriving  at  tlie  frontiers  which  svpltrate  Arabia 
Petrca  from  Syria,  and  paving  by  a  very  strong  castle, 
a  party  of  armetl  Arabians  rushed  out  uiH>n  him,  and 
surrouixling  him,  cried  out  :  "  Whatever  you  have  be~ 
longing  to  }ou  is  our  property,  but  your  jicrson  is  entirely 
at  our  sovereign's  disposal." 

Zadtg,  instead  of  replying,  drew  his  sword:  and  his 
attendant  being  a  man  of  courage,  drew  hkewise.  Those 
who  first  attacked  tliem  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury  .  their 
nuuilwr  redoubled  :  but  Zadig  and  his  servant  were  de- 
termined not  to  yield  till  death.  When  two  men  defend 
themselves  against  a  whole  gang,  the  contest  doubtless  can- 
nut  hold  long. 

'J'hc  master  of  the  castle,  whose  name  was  Arbogad, 
having  beheld  from  his  window,  the  intrepidity  and  sur- 
prising exploits  of  Zadig,  greatly  admired  lum.  He 
descended  therefore,  in  haste,  and  giving  orders  himself 
to  his  vaiisals  to  deaiat,  delivered  the  two  travellers  out  of 
their  hands. 

"  Whatever  paaeB  OTer  my  territories,"  said  he,  and 
whatever  I  find  that  is  valuable  upon  the  premises  of 
others,  is  my  free  booty;  but,  as  you  appear.  Sir,  to  be  a 
mai; -of  uncommon  courage,  yon  shall  prove  an  exception 
to  my  general  rule."  He  tnen  invited  Zadig  into  his 
magnificient  mansion,  and  iu  the  evening  they  supped 
together. 

J'he  lord  of  the  mansion  wai  one  of  those  Arabians 
who  are  called  free- hooters ;  but  a  man  who,  amidst  a 
number  of  bad  actions,  occassionally  did  a  good  one. 

He  plundered  without  mercy  ;  but  was  liberal  in  hiK 
benefactions.  In  action  he  was  intrepid ;  in  traffic, 
easy ;  in  hi^  eating,  a  pet  feet  epicure  ;  and  in  his  drinking 
an  absolute  debauchee  ;  but  in  his  disposition  very  frank 
and  generous.  Zadig  pleased  him  extremely,  so  that  his 
conversation  prolonged  the  repast.  At  last,  Arbogad 
said  to  him,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  enlist  yourself  in  my 
troop  ;  you  cannot  do  better.  My  profession  is  not  a  de- 
spicable one,  and  in  time  you  may  perhaps  become  as 
great  a  man  as  I  am." 

"  May  1  presume,"  said  Zadig,  "  to  a.sk  you  one  ques- 
tion—How  long  may  you  have  followed  this  honourable 
profession .''" 

"  From  my  youth,"  replietl  his  host.  "  I  was  only  a 
valet,  at  first,'  to  an  Arabian,  who  indeed  treated  me 
kindly  ;  but  sirvitude  was  a  state  of  life  to  memsupport- 
table.  It  exasperated  me  to  see,  in  a  wide  world,  which 
ought  to  be  divided  fairly  between  mankind,  that  fate 
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had  reserved  for  me  so  scanty  a  portion.  I  communicated 
my  grievances  to  an  old  sage  Arabian. 

"  Son,"  said  he,  "  do  not  despair  :  there  was  a  grain 
of  sand  that  lamented  itself  as  a  worthless  atom  of  the 
deserts,  but  in  process  of  time,  it  became  a  diamond,  and 
is  now  the  richest  ornamentof  the  Indian  crown." 

"  The  old  man's  discourse  fired  me  with  some  ambition ; 
I  was  conscious  that  I  was  at  that  time  tlie  atom  he  men- 
tioned, and  was  determined  if  possible  to  become  the  dia- 
mond. 

"  At  my  first  setting  out  I  stole  two  horses  ;  then  I 
associated  myself  with  a  gang  who  stopped  and  robbed 
the  small  caravans  ;  thus  I  gradually  lessened  the  wide 
disproportion  which  there  was  at  first  between  me  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  1  enjoyed  not  only  my  share  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  but  was  even  recompensed  with 
usury  for  my  former  sufferings.  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  consequence,  and  I  procured  this  castle  by  my 
military  achievements.  The  satrap  of  Syria  had  intend- 
ed to  dispossess  me ;  but  I  was  then  too  rich  to  be 
afraid  of  him  ;  I  gave  the  satrap  a  sum  of  money,  upon 
condition  that  I  kept  quiet  possession  of  my  castle.  And 
at  the  same  time,  I  aggrandized  my  domains  ;  for  he  consti- 
tuted me  treasurer  of  the  imposts  that  Arabia  Petrsa  paid 
to  the  king  of  kings.  I  executed  my  trust  in  every  re- 
spect as  1  ought,  in  the  capacity  of  a  collector  ;  but  I  ne- 
ver did,  nor  ever  intended,  to  balance  ray  account. 

"  The  grand  desterham  of  Babylon  sent  hither,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Moabdar,  a  petty  satrap  with  a  com- 
mission to  strangle  me.  He  and  his  attendants  arrived 
here  wiiii  his  royal  warrant ;  but  I  was  apprised  of  th'» 
affair  and  accordingly  ordered  his  whole  retinue,  consist- 
ing of  four  inferior  officers,  to  be  strangled  before  his 
face,  after  the  manner  of  my  intended  execution. 

"  1  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  might  reasonably  be  valued 
at ;  he  answered,  that  he  presumed  his  premium,  had  he 
succeeded,  might  have  amounted  to  about  three  hundred 
]neces  of  gold.  I  made  him  sensible,  that  it  would  be  for 
his  interest  to  be  a  commissioned  officer  under  me.  1 
made  him  accordingly  deputy  free  hooter.  He  is  at  this 
day  not  only  the  best  officer,  but  the  richest  I  have  in  all 
mv  court.  If  my  word  may  be  credited,  I  will  raise  your 
fortune,  as  I  have  done  his.  There  never  was  a  better 
season  for  robbery  than  the  present ;  for  MoabHar  is  killed, 
and  all  Babylon  is  in  the  greatest  confusion  I" 
jJiy^"  Moabdar  killed,  said  you  !"  cried  Zadig.  "  And  what 
is  become  of  his  royal  consort,  Astarte  ?" 

"  1  am  ignorant  of  that,"  replied  Arbogad.  "  All  I 
know  is,  that  Moabdar  became  a  perfect  madman,  and 
was  murdered  !  and  that  the  people  of  Babylon  are  de- 
stroying one  another,  and  that  the  whole  empire  is  laid 
waste  ;  and  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  making  seve- 
ral bold  strokes ;  and  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  I  have  been 
pretty  successful.'' 

"But  the  queen.  Sir,"  said  Zadig :  "pray favour  me 
so  far  as  to  inform  me  if  you  know  any  thing  of  her 
majesty." 

"  I  have  heard  something,"  said  he,  "  of  a  certain 
prince  of  Hyrcania;  it  is  very  possible  she  may  have 
listed  herself  among  his  concubines,  if  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  resentment  of  those  popular  tu- 
mults ;  but  my  head  is  more  devoted  to  plunder  than  to 
news ;  I  have  taken  several  ladies  prisoHers  in  the  course 
of  my  excursions ;  but  I  seldom  keep  them ;  and  such 
as  are  handsomer  than  ordinary,  I  make  the  best  market 
I  can  of  them,  without  enquiring  who  they  are.  Their 
quality  or  titles  will  fetch  no  price  at  all :  a  queen,  if  she 
is  homely,  is  worth  nothing.  Perhaps  I  may  have  sold 
the  queen,  or  she  may  be  dead;  but  that  it  is  of  little 


importance  to  me,  and  I  suppose  you  have  no  more  rea- 
son to  trouble  yourself  about  it  than  I  have." 

After  this  he  drank  so  plentifully,  that  all  his  ideas 
were  too  much  confused  for  Zadig  to  gain  any  farther  in- 
formation :  he  was  struck  dumb,  confounded  and  re- 
mained motionless  as  a  statue. 

Arbogad  continued  drinking,  told  a  number  of  merry 
stories,  incessantly  repeated  that  he  was  the  happiest  man 
alive,  and  invited  Zadig  to  become  as  cheerful  as  him- 
self. At  length,  being  overcome  by  the  fumes  of  his 
hquor,  he  sank  into  a  profound  sleep,  while  Zadig  passed 
the  night  in  the  most  violent  agitations. 

'•  What,"  said  he,  "  the  king  then  has  lost  his  senses, 
he  is  slain  !  I  cannot  b\it  lament  his  fate.  The  empire 
is  torn  to  pieces,  and  yet  this  robber  is  happy  !  O  For- 
tune I  O  Destiny  !  A  man  who  lives  by  r.ipine  is  happy; 
and  the  most  amiable  creature  that  Nature  ever  framed 
has,  perhaps,  either  suffered  an  ignoninious  death,  or 
lives  in  a  state  worse  than  even  death  itself!  O  Astarte! 

0  Astarte!  what  is  become  of  thee.''" 

As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  he  went  out,  and  en- 
quired about  Astarte  of  every  one  he  saw.  But  the  whole 
gang  were  too  intent  upon  other  matters  to  return  him  any 
answer.  By  virtue  of  their  night's  excursion,  they  had 
brought  in  some  fresh  booty  and  were  busy  in  dividing 
the  spoil. 

All  the  favour  he  could  procure,  in  their  hurry  and 
tumult,  was  a  permission  to  depart  without  the  least  ex- 
amination. He  took  the  advantage  of  their  remissness,  and 
left  the  premises,  but  more  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
deep  reflection  than  ever. 

Zadig,  in  his  journey,  was  very  restless  and  uneasy. 
His  thoughts  were  for  ever  employed  on  the  unfortunate 
Astarte ;  the  king  of  Babylon ;  his  bosom-friend,  Cador ; 
thehappyfree- hooter  Arbogad  ;  thefair  coquette,  that  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  by  the  Babylo- 
nian courtiers  ;  in  a  word,  on  the  various  scenes  of  mis- 
fortunes and  disappointments  which  he  had  successively 
experienced. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    FISHKRMAN. 

When  Zadig  had  travelled  a  few  leagues  from  Ar- 
bogad's  castle,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river,  still  continuing  to  deplore  his  unhappy  fate,  and 
looking  upon  himself  as  the  most  unfortunate  man  exist- 
ing. 

He  perceived  at  a  little  distance  a  fisherman,  recHned 
on  a  verdant  bank,  by  the  river  side,  trembling,  scarce 
able  to  hold  his  net  in  his  baud,  which  he  seemed  but 
little  to  regard,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  imploring  Heaven's 
assistance. 

"  I  am  certainly,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  the  most  un- 
happy wretch  that  ever  lived  !  No  merchant  in  all  Baby- 
lon was  ever  so  noted  for  selling  cream  cheeses,  and  yet 

1  am  ruined.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  beautiful  wife ; 
but  I  have  been  treacherously  deprived  of  her.  I  had 
still  left  a  poor,  pitiful  cottage,  but  that  I  have  seen  plun- 
dered and  destroyed,  and  am  now  immured  in  a  cell :  I 
have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  fishery,  and  not  a 
single  fish  have  I  canghi.  Thou  unfortunate  net !  J  will 
never  throw  thee  into  the  water  more ;  sooner  will  I 
throw  myself  in." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  but  he 
started  up,  and  ran  to  the  river  side,  like  one  resolutely 

bent  on  finishing  his  wretched  existence.  ^ 

"  Is  it  possible !"  said  Zadig.     "  Is  there  then  a  man  I 

in  being  more  wretched  than  I?"  i 

His  resolution  to  save  the  poor  man's  life  was  as  quick  j 

as  his  reflection.    He  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  asked  i 
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him,  with  an  air  of  pity  and  concern,  the  cause  of  his  rash 
intention. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  a  person  is  less  happy  when 
he  has  a  companion  in  his  misfortunes,  fiut,  if  we  may 
credit  Zoroaster,  this  is  not  from  a  principle  of  malignity, 
but  the  effect  of  necessity ;  for  we  then  find  ourselves 
attached  to  an  unfortunate  person,  as  to  our  own  likeness. 
The  transport  of  a  happy  man  would  be  a  kind  of  insult ; 
but  two  persons  in  distress  are  like  two  slender  trees, 
which,  by  supporting  each  other,  are  fenced  against  the 
storm  that  blows  around  them. 

"  Why  are  you  thus  cast  down  ?"  said  Zadig  to  the 
fisherman.  "  Never  sink  under  the  weight  of  your  bur- 
then," 

"  I  cannot  avoid  it,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  I  have  not 
the  least  prospect  of  redress.  I  was  once.  Sir,  the  most 
considerable  person  in  the  whole  village  of  Derlbach, 
near  Babylon,  where  I  lived,  and,  with  ihe  help  of  my 
wife,  made  the  best  cream  cheeses  in  the  Persian  empire. 
Her  majesty,  the  queen,  Astarte,  and  the  famous  prune, 
minister,  Zadig,  were  very  fond  of  them.  I  served  the 
court  with  about  six  hundred,  and  went  the  other  day  to 
receive  my  money ;  but,  before  I  had  got  into  the 
suburbs  of  Babylon,  I  was  informed  that  not  only  the 
queen,  but  Zadig  too,  had  privately  left  the  court; 
wiiereupon  I  ran  directly  to  Zadig's  house,  where  I  found 
the  officers  of  the  grand  disterham  plundering,  by  virtue 
of  his  majesty's  mandate,  all  his  effects,  in  the  most  loyal 
and  orderly  manner.  From  thence  1  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  the  queen's  kitchen,  where,  applying  myself 
to  the  steward  of  her  hsuschold  and  his  inferior  officers, 
one  of  them  told  me  she  was  dead ;  another,  that  she 
was  confined  in  prison ;  a  third,  indeed,  said  she  had 
made  her  escape  by  flight ;  all,  however,  assured  me  that 
my  cheeses  would  never  be  paid  for.  From  thence  I 
went,  with  my  wife,  to  Lord  Orcan'i,  who  was  another 
of  my  court  customers  ;  of  whom  we  b^gcd  for  protec- 
tion in  our  distress.  The  favour,  I  confess,  was  readily 
granted  to  my  wife ;  but  I  was  rejected.  She  was  fairer. 
Sir,  than  the  fairest  cheeie  I  ever  sold  ;  from  whence  I 
date  all  my  misfortunes  ;  and  the  bloom  that  adorned  her 
blushing  cheeks  was  ten  times  more  lively  than  any  Ty- 
rian  purple.  For  this  reason  Orcan  detained  her,  and 
refused  his  protection  to  me.  In  tlie  agonies  of  my 
despair,  I  wrote  to  my  dear  wife,  who  said  to  the  bearer 
Oh!  I  have  some  litUe  knowledge  of  this  man  :  I  have 
heard  he  makes  excellent  cream  cheeses.  Desire  him  to 
send  some,  and  tell  him  I  will  take  care  he  shall  be 
paid." 

"  In  my  misfortunes,  I  determined  to  seek  redress  in 
a  court  of  equity :  I  had  but  six  ounces  of  gold  left :  two 
went  for  a  fee  to  my  counsellor ;  two  to  the  solicitor  wb« 
took  my  cause  in  hand  ;  and  the  other  two  to  the  judge's 
clerk.  Notwithstanding  this,  my  cause  was  not  yet  be- 
gun ;  and  I  had  already  expended  more  money  than  ail 
my  cheeses  and  wife  were  worth.  I  returned  therefore 
to  my  native  habitation,  with  a  full  resolution  to  sell  it 
for  the  ransom  of  my  wife. 

"  My  little  cot,  with  the  appurtenances,  were  worth 
about  threescore  ounces  of  gold ;  but  as  the  purchasers 
found  I  was  necessitous,  the  first  whom  I  applied  to 
offered  me  thirty  ounces ;  the  second  twenty,  and  the 
third,  but  ten.  Just  as  [  came  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  one  of  them,  the  prince  of  Hyrcania  eame  to 
Babylon,  and  laid  all  waste  before  him.  My  little  cottage, 
with  all  its  furniture,  was  first  plundered  of  all  that  was, 
valuable,  and  at  last  reduced  to  ashes. 
"  "  Having  thua  lost  ray  money,  my  wife,  and  my  house^ 


I  withdrew  to  the  desart.     I  have  since  endeavoured  to- 
procure  a  subsistence  by  fishing ;  but  tlie  fish,  as  well 
as  all  mankind,  desert  me.  I  scarcely  catch  one  in  a  day; 
I  am  dying  with  hunger ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  your 
generous  interposition,  I  had,  ere  this,  perished  in  the- 
river." 

This  long  detail  of  particulars,  was  not  deUvered  with- 
out several  interruptions ;  "for,"  said  Zadig,  with  great 
warmth  and  confusion,"  "  have  you  ever  heard  what  be- 
came of  the  queen  Astarte?" 

"No,  Sir, '  said  the  disconsolate  fisherman  ;  but  this-, 
I  know,  to  my  sorrow,  that  neither  the  queen,  nor  Zadig,. 
ever  paid  me  for  my  cream  cheeses,  that  my  dear  wife  is 
taken  from  me;  and  that  I  am  driven  to  the  very  brink- 
of  despair." 

"I  am  persuaded,"  said  Zadig,  "that  you  will  not  lose 
all  ^our  money.  I  have  heard  much  of  that  same  Zadig ; 
he  IS  reputed  to  be  very  honest ;  and  if  ever  he  returns 
to  Babylon,  he  will  discharge  his  debts  with  interest,  like 
a  man  of  honour.  But,  as  for  your  wife,  who  appears  to 
be  not  so  very  honest,  I  would  advise  yeu  to  take  no  far- 
ther trouble  about  her.  Make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
Babylon.  I  shall  be  there  before  you.  Make  your  ap- 
plications to  the  illustrious  Cador ;  tell  him  you  met  his 
friend  upon  the  road ;  and  stay  there  till  I  arrive.  Observe 
my  orders,  and  it  is  very  probable  it  may  turn  out  to  yoiu: 
advantage. 

"  O  puissant  Orosmades,"  continuc<1  Zadig,  "  you 
have  made  me  an  instrument  of  comfort  to  this  poor  man  ; 
but  what  ft  lend  will  you  raise  for  me  to  alleviate  my  sor- 
rows?" Having  uttered  this  short  expostulation,  he 
gave  the  distressed  fisherman  a  part  of  the  money  he 
had  brought  wiih  him  from  Arabia. 

The  fisherman  astonished  and  transported  with  jor  at 
so  unexpected  a  benefaction,  kissed  the  feet  of  Cador 's 
friend,  and  exclaimed,  "  Surely  you  are  a  messenger  o£ 
heaven,  sent  down  to  save  me.' 

In  the  mean  time,  Zadig  frequently  asked  him  ques- 
tions, and  wept  as  he  asked  them. 

"  What !  Sir,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  can  you,  who  are 
so  bountiful  a  benefactor,  be  in  distress  yourself  ?" 

"  Alas  I"  said  he,  "  friend,  1  am  infinitely  more  un- 
happy than  thou  art." 

"But  pray,  Sir,"  said  the  good  man,  "how  can  it 
possibly  be,  that  be,  who  is  so  lavish  of  his  favours,  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  greater  misfortunes  than  tnc  man 
he  BO  generously  relieves  ?" 

"  Your  greatest  uneasiness,"  replied  Zadig,  "  arose  from 
the  narrowness  of  your  circumstances;  but  mine  proceeds 
from  an  internal  and  much  deeper  cause." 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  the  fisherman,  "has  Orcan  robbed 
you  of  yoiu"  wife  ?" 

This  interrogatory  put  Zadig  in  a  moment  upon  a^ 
retrospection  of  all  his  past  adventures.  He  recollected 
the  whole  series  of  his  misfortunes — commencing  from 
that  of  the  eunuch  and  the  huntsman,  to  his  ai rival  at  the 
castle  of  Arbogad  the  free-booter. 

"  Alas  I"  said  he  to  the  fisherman,  "  Orcan,  it  is  true, 
dMCrres  severely  to  be  punished ;  but,  for  the  generality, 
we  find  such  worthless  barbarians  are  favourites  of  For- 
tune. Be  that  as  it  will,  go  as  I  bade  you,  to  my  friend 
Cador,  and  wait  there  till  I  come."  They  took  their 
leave ;  the  fisherman  blessing  his  propitious  stars  ;  and 
Zadig  cursing,  every  step  he  went,  the  hour  he  wjis 
born. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    BASILISK. 


As  Zadig  was  traversing  a  verdant  meadow,  he  per- 
ceived several  young  female  Syrians,  intent  on  searching 
for  something  that  lay  concealed,  as  they  imagined,  in 
the  grass,  H  e  took  the  freedom  to  approach  one  of  them, 
and  asked  her,  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  if  he  might 
have  the  honour  to  assist  her  in  her  researches. 

"  Take  care,"  said  she.  "  \VTiat  we  are  hunting  after. 
Sir,  is  an  animal  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  touched 
by  a  man." 

"  That  is  surprising,"  said  Zadig.  "  May  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  what  you  are  in  search  of,  that  shuns  the 
touch  of  any  thing  but  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex  ?" 

"  it  is,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  the  basilisk." 

"  A  basilisk,  fair  one !"  said  he.  "  And  with  what 
view  are  you  searching  after  a  creature  so  very  diflScult 
to  be  met  with?" 

"It  is.  Sir,"  said  she,  "for  our  lord  and  master 
Ogul,  whose  castle  you  see  situated  on  the  river  side,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  meadow.  We  are  all  his  vassals. 
Ogul  is  in  a  very  ill-  slate  of  health,  and  his  first  physi- 
cian has  ordered  him,  as  a  specific,  to  eat  a  basilisk, 
boiled  in  rose-water :  and  as  that  animal  is  very  hard  to 
be  caught,  and  will  suffer  nothing  lo  approach  it,  but 
one  of  our  sex,  our  sovereign  Ogul  has  promised  to  honour 
her  that  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  catch  it  for  him,  so  far 
as  to  make  her  his  consort.  This  being  the  case,  Sir,  I 
hope  you  will  not  interrupt  me  any  longer  in  the  search, 
lest  my  rivals  here  in  the  field  should  happen  to  circum- 
vent me." 

Zadig  wiChdrew,  and  left  the  Syrian  ladies  in  quest 
of  their  imaginary  booty,  in  order  to  pursue  his  intended 
journey.  But  as  he  came  to  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  at  the 
remotest  part  of  the  meadow,  he  perceived  another  fe- 
male, reclined  on  the  grass,  and  entirely  disengaged. 
Her  stature  seemed  majestic,  but  her  face  was  coveretl 
with  a  veil ;  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  river,  while 
the  deepest  sighs  heaved  from  her  bosom.  In  her  hand 
she  held  a  small  wand,  with  which  she  was  tracing  out 
some  characters  on  the  dry  sand,  that  lay  between  the 
flowery  bank  she  sat  on  and  the  purling  current. 

Zadig's  curiosity  induced  him,  unperceived,  to  observe 
her  operations  at  some  distance.  But  approaching  nearer, 
and  perceiving  very  distinctly  tlie  first  character  to  be 
the  letter  Z  the  next  A  and  the  third  a  D  he  started ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  additional  capitals  of  1  and  G,  his 
astonishment  was  too  great  for  words  to  express.  He 
stood  for  some  time  immoveable ;  at  last,  in  a  soft  faul- 
tering  tone,  he  cried,  "O  generous  lady,  forgive  a 
stranger,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  if  he  presumes  to 
ask,  by  what  amazing  accident  he  finds  the  name  of 
Zadig  delineated  by  so  lovely  a  hand." 

At  the  sound  of  these  words  the  fair  one  arose,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  lifting  up  her  veil,  and  seeing 
Zadig,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  tenderness,  surprise,  and 
joy,  till,  sinking  under  the  various  emotions  which  at 
that  instant  agitated  her  soul,  she  fell  senseless  in  his 
arms.  It  was  Astarte  herself ;  it  was  the  queen  of 
Babylon ;  it  was  the  very  goddess  whom  Zadig  adored  ; 
whose  hard  fate  he  had  so  long  deplored ;  and  for  whose 
sake  he  had  felt  so  many  agonizing  pains. 

For  a  few  minutes  Zadig  stood  senseless,  and  deprived 
of  speech,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Astarte,  who,  beginning  to 
revive,  cast  a  tender  glance  on  him,  attended  with  some 
confusion.  "  O  ye  immortal  powers,"  cried  he,  "  who 
preside  over  the  destiny  of  frail  mortals  !  have  ye  indeed 
restored  me  my  Astarte !  but  alas !  at  what*  conjuncture. 


in  what  a  place,  and  in  what  a  state  and  condition  do  I 
view  her !" 

He  threw  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  kissed 
the  dust  of  her  feet.  The  queen  of  Babylon  raised  him 
up,  and  obliged  him  to  sit  by  her  on  the  flowery  bank 
whereon  she  was  reposed.  Often  did  she  endeavour  to 
renew  her  discourse ;  but  her  tears  and  sighs  as  often  in- 
terrupted  her :  she  pressed  him  to  relate  the  hardships 
he  had  undergone  since  their  separation,  and  by  what 
chance  he  traversed  that  solitary  meadow ;  but,  repeating 
question  upon  question,  she  prevented  any  answer. 

At  last,  both  of  them  having,  in  some  measure,  ap- 
peased the  tumult  of  their  souls,  Zadig  related  in  a  few 
words  the  motives  that  brought  him  to  that  place." 

'•  But  tell  me,  O  unfortunate,  but  ever- worthy  queen," 
said  he,  "  how  it  is  I  find  you  in  this  solitary  place, 
dressed  in  this  servile  habit,  accompanied  by  other  female 
slaves,  who  are  in  quest  of  a  basilisk,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, is,  by  order  of  a  celebrated  physician,  to  be  dis- 
solved in  rose-water,  as  a  specific  medicine  for  his  dying 
patient  ?" 

"  While  they  are  busy  in  their  fruitless  search,"  said 
the  beauteous  Astarte,  "  I  will  relate  to  you  the  sorrows 
I-have  undergone  since  last  we  parted  ;  and  since  heaven 
has  thus  unexpectedly  blessed  me  once  more  with  the 
sight  of  my  dear  Zadig,  I  will  no  longer  exclaim  against 
my  fate. 

"  You  are  not  insensible,  that  the  jealous  king^  my 
husband,  was  disgusted  to  find  you  the  most  amiable  ot 
all  mankind,  and  that,  for  no  other  reason,  he  determined 
to  strangle  you  and  poison  me.  You  know  well  too,  that 
heaven  inspired  my  httle  dwarf  with  artful  means  to  give. 
me  timely  notice  of  the  rash  resolutions  of  the  king 
my  husband. 

"No  sooner  had  the  faithful  Cador  obhged  you  to  obey 
my  orders,  and  to  fly  the  court,  but  he  ventured  to  enter 
my  apartment  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  through  a  private 
door.  He  snatched  me  up,  and  conveyed  me  directly 
into  the  temple  of  Orosmades,  where  the  holy  magus, 
who  was  his  brother,  locked  me  up  in  that  august  and 
awful  statue  that  stands  erect  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
temple,  and.  Colossus  like,  touches  the  lofty  ceiling  with 
his  head.  There  I  lay  concealed,  or  rather  buried  for 
some  time  ;  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
that  venerable  priest." 

The  king's  apothecary  at  day-break  entered  my  apart- 
ment, with  a  potion  in  his  hand,  composed  of  opium, 
black  hellebore,  aconite,  and  other  ingredients  still  more 
baneful.  Whilst  this  mercenary  officer  of  the  king's 
vengeance  was  thus  employed,  another,  as  inhuman  as 
himself,  went  to  your  lodgings  with  the  silken  cord. 
Our  flight,  however,  happily  frustrated    their  design. 

Cador,  the  more  artfully  to  deceive  the  king,  accused 
us  both  as  perfidious  traitors,  and  informed  him  that 
you  had  taken  your  flight  towards  India ;  and  that  I  was 
fled  to  Memphis.  The  guards  were  immediately  ordered 
to  pursue  us  both. 

The  couriers,  who  were  sent  after  me,  know  nothing 
of  my  features,  for,  by  the  king's  express  orders,  I  had 
never  exposed  my  face  unveiled  to  any  but  yourself. 
Having  no  other  marks  to  distinguish  me  but  my  stature, 
a  young  woman,  just  of  my  size,  presented  hetself  to 
their  view  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  She  was  found 
alone,  and  in  a  very  disconsolate  condition  They  there- 
fore entertained  no  doubt  but  this  was  the  queen  of  Baby- 
^pn ;  and  therefore  conveyed  her  instantly  to  my  husband 
Moabdar.  Their  gross  mistake  at  first  incensed  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  last  degree :  but,  after  having  viewed  her 
w  th  an  attentive  eye,  he  found  she  was  extremely  beau- 
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tiful,  and  was  reconciled.  Her  name  was  Missouf.  I 
have  been  since  informed,  that  her  name,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  signifies  the  Fair  Coquet,  a  title  to  which 
she  certainly  had  a  just  claim.  She  had,  however,  as 
much  art  as  caprice ;  for  she  pleased  the  king  of  kings, 
and  had  such  influence  over  him,  that  he  made  choice  of 
her  for  his  wife. 

She  now  threw  aside  all  disguise,  and  indulged  in  every 
caprice  her  vain  imagination  could  suggest.  She  insisted 
that  the  chief  of  the  magi,  aged  and  diseased  as  he  was, 
should  dance  before  her  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  she  caused 
him  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  resentment.  She  ordered 
his  majesty's  grand  master  of  the  horse  to  make  her  a  pie 
of  sweetmeats.  He  represented  to  her  that  he  was  no 
cook  ;  a  tart,  however,  he  must  make ;  and  she  discharged 
him  for  being  so  careless  as  to  burn  one  corner  of  the 
crust.  She  gave  his  post  to  her  favourite  dwarf,  and 
made  her  page  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Thus  she 
reigoed  arbitrary  ;  was  the  female  tyrant  of  Babylon  ; 
and  the  people  in  general  regretted  my  departure. 

The  king,  who  never  acted  the  part  of  a  tyrant  till  the 
moment  he  would  have  imprisoned  me,  and  strangled 
YOU,  seemed  to  have  drowjied  all  his  good  qualities  in 
his  dotage  on  this  capricious  woman.  He  came  to  the 
temple  on  the  solemn  festival  of  the  sacred  fire.  I 
saw  him  prostrate  on  the  pavement  before  the  statue 
wherein  I  was  enclosed,  imploring  the  gods  to  shower 
down  their  choicest  blessing*  on  his  beautiful  Missouf. 

"  I,  with  an  audible  and  distinct  voice,  addreted  my- 
self thus,  like  an  oracle,  to  the  king  of  kings."  "  Tde 
god  disr^ards  the  prayers  of  a  monarch,  who  is  become  a 
tyrant  over  his  subjects  ;  has  sought  the  Ufe  of  his  in- 
nocent consort,  aiid  has  suffered  one  to  supply  her  place, 
who  is  distinguished  only  by  her  folly." 

At  these  words  the  king  trembled,  and  liis  brain  be- 
came disordered.  In  a  few  days,  through  the  c  induct  of 
Missouf,  and  the  effect  of  the  oracle,  his  reason  entirely 
forsook  him.  This  was  the  signal  for  revolt ;  the  people 
arose,  and  ran  to  arms,  and  Babylon,  that  had  so  long 
indulged  herself  in  indolence  and  ease,  became  the  the. 
atre  of  a  sanguinary  civil  war. 

1  was  now  taken  from  my  magnificent  prison,  in  the 
hollow  of  the  statue,  and  set  at  tnc  head  of  a  very  pow- 
erful party.  Your  friend  Cador  hastened  to  Memphis, 
in  hopes  to  find  you  there,  and  bring  you  bacK  to 
Babylon. 

The  prince  of  Hyrcania,  hearing  of  these  intestine 
Droits,  came  with  a  powerful  army,  inorder  to  form  a  third 
party  among  the  Babvlonians.  He  attacked  the  king,  who, 
with  his  fair,  but  fickle,  Egyptian,  fled  before  him.  Mo- 
abdar,  however,  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  died  of 
the  wounds  he  received  in  his  retreat ;  and  Missouf  be- 
came the  fair  victim  of  the  conqueror. 

As  for  my  part,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overpow- 
ered likewise,  and  taken  prisoner  by  an  Hyrcanian  party, 
who  brought  mc  into  the  presence  of  the  young  prince, 
at  the  moment  Missouf  stood  before  him.  You  will 
smile  when  1  tell  you  the  prince  considered  me  as  the 
most  amiable  captive  of  the  two  ;  but  you  will  be  dis- 
tressed te  hear,  that  my  hard  fate  doomed  me  to  be  a 
vassal  in  his  seraglio. 

He  then  informed  me,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
a  military  expedition,  he  would  honour  me  with  a  visit. 
Judge  the  dreadful  apprehensions  I  was  under,  upon  his 
making  such  a  declaration.  My  obhgations  to  Moabdar 
were  all  cancelled,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  Ixing  the 
bride  of  Zadig  and  was  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  bar- 
barian. 

I  answered  him  with  alj  the  resentment  becoming  one 


of  my  high  character  and  exhalted  Eentiments.  I  had 
always  heard  that  heaven  bestowed  on  persons  of  mv 
rank  such  peculiar  majesty  and  grandeur,  that,  with  a 
bare  word,  or  the  glance  of  an  angry  eye,  they  could 
abash  the  pride  of  those  rash  beings  who  dared  oppose 
their  inclinations. 

I  spoke  Hke  a  queen,  but  was  treated  like  the  most  ser- 
vile domestic.  The  haughty  Hyrcanian,  without  ever 
condescending  to  address  himself  to  me,  turned  to  his 
black  eunuch,  and  told  him  that  I  was  very  impertinent ; 
but  he  thought  me  very  handsome.  He  gave  him  there- 
fore particular  orders  to  take  care  of  me,  and  put  me 
under  the  same  regimen  as  one  of  his  favourites,  in  order 
that  I  might  recover  my  colour,  which  was  somewhat  too 
languid,  and  that  I  might  become  worthy  of  his  royal 
favours,  and  be  qualified  to  receive  him,  when  he  should 
honour  me  so  far  as  to  fix  the  day.  I  told  him,  I  would 
rather  suffer  death.  He  replied,  with  a  sneer,  that  life 
was  a  blessing  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away ;  tliat 
young  women,  like  me,  seldom  killed  themselves ;  and 
that  they  were  made  for  enjoyment.  He  then  left  me 
with  as  much  carelessness,  as  if  he  had  shut  up  a  parrot 
in  her  gilded  cage.  What  a  shocking  state  for  the  first 
aueen  of  the  universe  !  Nay,  T  will  say  more,  for  a  heart 
tnat  was  wholly  devoted  to  Zadig  !" 

At  these  endearing  words,  Zadig  prostrated  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  his  tears.  Astarte  im- 
metliately  raised  him  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
thus  continued  her  narration. — "  I  too  plainly  perceived 
that  I  was  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  a  barbarian,  and  the 
rival  of  a  coouet,  that  was  a  slave  like  myself.  She  re- 
Jatcd  to  me  all  her  past  adventures  in  Egypt. 

"  From  the  description  she  gaveof  her  giulant,  the  time 
and  place,  tlie  dromedary  on  which  he  was  mountctl,  and 
from  every  other  minute  circumstance,  I  imagined  it  was 
Zadig  that  foucht  for  her."  As  I  had  no  doubt  but 
that  you  resided  somewhere  in  Memphis,  I  determined 
to  retire  there.  Beauteous  Misrouf,  said  I,  "you  are 
of  a  much  sprightlicr  disposition  than  I  ;  you  will  be  able 
to  amuse  the  gay  young  prince  of  Hyicania  much  better 
than  I  shall.  Find  out  some  way  therefore  for  my  escape; 
yon  will  then  reign  alone,  and  while  you  render  mc  happy, 
you  will  be  exempt  from  the  fear  of  a  rival."  Missouf 
agreed  to  my  measures;  and  I  took  my  departure,  with 
no  other  attendant  than  an  old  Kg^'ptian  slave. 

"  No  sooner  hail  I  reached  the  borders  of  Arabia,  than 
a  notorious  free-booter,  named  Arbogad,  leized  me,  and 
sold  me  to  some  merchants,  who  oonreyed  me  totliis  cas. 
tic,  the  residence  of  the  Emir  Ogul,  whence  I  was  piu:- 
chased  without  being  known.  He  is  a  perfect  debauchee ; 
and  imagines  that  the  Almighty  sent  him  into  the  world 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  gratify  his  sensual  appetites. 
He  ii  so  excessively  corpulent,  that  he  is  in  continual 
danger  of  suffocation.  His  physician  can  persuade  him 
to  take  any  thing  for  his  relief;  though  he  laughs  at  him, 
and  despises  his  advice  when  he  is  well.  He  has  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  at  present  his  life  is  in  danger,  and 
nothing  can  save  him  but  a  basilisk  ooiled  in  rose-water. 
The  grand  Ogul  has  therefore  promised  his  last  favours  to 
that  slave  who  shall  fitst  procure  him  a  basilisk.  You  sec 
I  leave  others  to  struggle  for  the  honour  proposed  ;  and 
I  never  had  less  inclination  to  find  out  the  basilisk  than 
at  present,  since  I  have  once  more  met  with  my  dearest 
Zadig." 

After  this  declaration,  Astarte  and  Zadig  renewed  with 
warmth  the  virtuous  affection  which  they  had  long  con- 
ceived for  each  other ;  and  reciprocally  uttered  the  ten- 
derest  expressions  that  love  in  distress  could  devise.  And 
the  genii,  who  preside  over  all  the  soft  passions,  wafted 
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their  mutual  rows  of  eternal  constancy  and  truth  to  the 
sphere  of  Venus. 

The  train  of  slaves  returned  to  Ogul,  having  searched 
in  vain  for  the  basilisk.  Zadig  was  introduced  to  this  il- 
lustrious prince,  and  addressed  him  to  this  effect. 

*'  May  immortal  health  descend  from  heaven  to  pre- 
Berre  a  life  so  precious  as  yours.  I  am  a  physician  ;  I 
hastened  to  your  palace,  on  the  first  news  of  your  dange- 
rous situation,  and  have  brought  with  me  a  basilisk  dis- 
tilled in  rose  water.  As  I  can  have  no  benefit  from  the 
high  reward  you  have  offered,  in  case  I  succeed  in  my 
application  :  all  the  favour  1  request,  is  the  release  of  one 
of  your  Babylonish  slaves, who  has  been  in  your  highnesa's 
retinue  for  a  short  time.  And  I  am  willing  to  be  your 
slave  in  her  stead,  if  I  fail  of  restoring  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  potent  Ogul  to  his  pristine  state  of  health." 

The  proposalwas  accepted.  Astarte  was  instantly  dis- 
charged, and  set  out  for  Babylon,  with  a  proper  attendant 
according  to  Zadig's  direction.  Their  parting  was  affec- 
tionate, tender  and  expressive  of  the  strongest  obligations 
to  each  other. 

The  moments  of  meeting,  and  those  of  parting,  are 
according  to  the  book  of  Zend,  the  two  most  remarkable 
epochas  of  a  lover's  life.  Zadig's  affection  for  the  queen 
and  the  queen's  love  for  Zadig,  had  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  her  heart  than  she  thought  proper  to  discover. 

In  the  mean  time,  Zadig  again  addressing  himself  to 
Ogvd  :  "  my  basilisk.  Sir,  is  not  to  be  eaten ;  all  its  virtues 
must  penetrate  through  your  pores ;  I  have  inclosed  it  in 
a  bladder,  full-blown,  and  carefully  covered  with  the  sofU 
est  leather.  You  must  kick  this  bladder.  Sir,  once  a  day, 
about  your  hall  for  a  whole  hour  together,  with  all  possi- 
ble vigour  and  activity.  This  exercise  must  be  repeated 
every  morning,  and  I  will  attend  the  operation :  upon 
your  due  observance  of  the  regimen  I  snail  prescribe  to 
you,  I  doubt  not,  but  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  I 
eball  give  you  ample  demonstration  of  my  skill  in  physic." 

Ogul  on  the  first  experiment,  was  readv  to  expire  with 
fatigue  and  loss  of  breath.  The  second  clay  he  was  less 
fatigued,  and  slept  better  at  night.  In  short,  in  about 
eight  days,  our  doctor  performed  an  absolute  cure.  His 
patient  recovered  all  the  strength  and  vigour,  that  he  en- 
joyed in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Zadig  "  I  will  be  ingenuous  with 
you,  and  disclose  to  you  the  important  secret.  You  have 
played  at  fooUball  these  eight  days ;  and  you  have  Uved, 
during  that  time,  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety  and  mode- 
ration. Know,  Sir,  that  there  is  no  such  animal  in  na- 
ture as  a  basilisk ;  that  health  is  to  be  secured  by  tempo, 
ranee  and  exercise ;  and  that  the  art  of  making  health 
consistent  with  luxury  is  impracticable,  and,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  idle  and  chimerical,  as  those  of  the  philoso  • 
pher's  stone,  judicitd  astrology,  or  the  theology  of  the 
magi." 

Ogul's  former  physician,  apprehensive  that  this  unex- 
pected cure,  thus  wrought  by  a  stranger,  through  such  an 
anti-medicinal  preparation,  might  possibly  not  only  ren- 
der himself  the  object  of  contempt  in  the  eye  of  his 
great  master,  but  cast  a  stigma  on  his  whole  fraternity, 
convened  a  set  of  petty  doctors  and  apothecaries,  who  were 
his  vassals,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest,  to  find  out 
some  means  to  cut  off  in  private  his  dreadful  rival ;  but 
while  they  were  concerting  their  wicked  plot,  Zadig  re- 
ceived a  message  by  a  courier  from  the  queen  Astarte. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE      TOURNAMENTS. 

The  queen  was  received  at  Babylon  with  all  those 
transports  of  joy  usually  felt  in  favour  of  injured  beauty 
and  innocence.  This  city  was  now  perfectly  tranquil. 
The  young  prince  of  Hyrcania  had  been  slain  in  battle  ; 
and  the  victorious  Babylonians  declared  that  Astarte 
should  wed  such  person  as  they  might  chose  to  appoint 
their  sovereign. 

They  were  determined  that  the  first  office  in  the  world 
that  of  Royal  Consort  to  Astarte,  and  King  of  Babylon, 
should  not  be  obtained  by  party  faction,  or  court  intrigue 
but  should  depend  on  superior  value  and  distinguished 
wisdom. 

A  circus  was  marked  out,  a  small  distance  from  the  city, 
and  surrounded  by  a  commodious  amphitheatre.  Thither 
the  combatants  were  to  repair  completely  armed.  Each 
had  a  distinct  apartment  behind  the  amphitheatre,  by, 
which  means  his  person  could  not  be  known.  They 
were  to  enter  the  hsts  four  times  ;  and  those  who  van- 
quished four  knights,  competitors,  were  afterwards  to  en- 
gage each  other  in  single  combat,  in  order  that  he  who 
should  remain  master  of  the  field  should  be  proclaimed 
the  conqueror. 

Four  days  after  they  were  to  meet  again,  armed  as 
before,  and  to  explain  sucn  senigraas  as  the  magi  should 
think  proper  to  propose  ;  and  if  they  could  not  explain 
them,  tney  were  again  to  enter  the  lists,  till  a  person  should 
be  found  who  was  triumphant  in  both  these  contests  ; 
for  it  was  their  determinate  resolution,  to  I)ave  a  king 
of  the  greatest  valour,  and  the  most  consummate  under- 
standing. 

The  queen  all  this  time  was  to  be  strictly  guarded,  and 
only  permitted  to  be  a  distant  spectator,  covered  with  a 
veil ;  but  was  not  to  converse  with  the  competitors,  so 
that  they  might  neither  receive  favour  nor  suffer  in- 
justice. 

Astarte  found  means  to  acquaint  her  lover  of  all  these 
preliminary  articles,  doubting  net,  on  such  an  occasion, 
of  the  most  gallant  display  of  his  superior  courage  and 
wisdom.  Zadig  accordingly  set  out  for  Babylon,  implo- 
ring Venus  not  only  to  fortify  his  courage,  but  to  enlighten 
his  understanding. 

On  the  eve  of  this  great  day  Zadig  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  inscribed  his  device  among 
the  list  of  combatants ;  concealing  his  person  and  name 
as  the  laws  of  the  election  required ;  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  apartment  allotted  him. 

His  friend  Cador,  who  was  just  returned  to  Babylon, 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  Zadig  in  Egypt,  sent  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  into  his  lodge,  which  was  a  present 
from  the  queen,  and  also  one  of  the  finest  horses  in 
Persia.  Zadig  was  convinced  these  presents  came 
from  the  queen,  and  was  thereby  animated  with  fresh 
vigour  and  more  sanguine  hopes. 

The  next  day  the  queen  being  seated  under  a  canopy 
of  jewels,  and  the  amphitheatre  filled  with  all  the  people 
of  rank  in  Babylon,  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  circus 
and  each  advancing  towards  the  chief  grand  magi,  depo- 
sited his  device  at  his  feet.  They  were  drawn  by  lot, 
and  Zadig's  happened  to  be  the  last. 

The  first  that  advanced  was  a  nobleman,  of  the  name 
of  Itobad,  very  rich  and  vain,  but  a  stranger  to  real 
courage ;  very  awkard,  and  a  man  void  of  mental  aceom- 
plishments. 

His  attending  sycophants  flattered  him,  that  so  worthy 
a  man  as  he  could  not  fail  of  victory  :  and  he  himself  im- 
periously said,  "  A  man  of  so  much  merit  as  I  am  must 
be  king :"  upon  which  they  armed  him  cap-a-pec.    His 
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armour  was  made  ©f  pure  pold,  enamelled  with  green.  He 
had  a  grand  plume  of  feathers,  and  his  lance  was  oma. 
mented  with  green  ribbande. 

When  the  spectators  saw  the  manner  in  which  Itobad 
managed  his  horse,  they  were  persuaded  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  sway  the  sceptre  of  Babylon.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  his  saddle  by  his  first  combatant.  The  second 
threw  him  entirely  over  the  horse's  crupper,  and  laid 
him  extended  on  the  ground,  with  his  legs  shaking  in 
the  air. 

Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  Itobad  remounted,  but 
in  80  awkward  a  manner,  that  the  whole  amphitheatre 
resounded  with  laughter.  The  third,  disdaining  to  use 
his  lance,  made  only  a  feint  at  him  ;  then  catching  hold 
of  his  right  leg,  and  whirling  him  round,  threw  him  flat 
on  the  sand.  His  attendants  flew  to  his  assistance,  and 
with  a  aneer,  remounted  him.  The  fourth  combatant 
catched  hold  of  his  left  leg,  and  unhorsed  him  again. 

He  was  conveyed,  with  scornful  shoutsfrom  the  hissing 
multitude,  to  his  lodge,  where  he  was  to  pas*  the  night, 
agreeable  to  the  law  in  that  case  provided.  In  his  way 
there,  he  said,  "  what  an  unfortunate  adventure  is  this 
to  one  of  my  character  and  birth  !" 

The  rest  of  the  combatants  acquitted  themselves  with 
more  credit.  Some  conquered  twe  antagonists,  and  others 
three.  Prince  Otamu9,  was  the  only  one  who  vanquished 
four. 

Zadig,  at  last,  entered  the  lists,  and  alternately  dis- 
mounted all  his  fotir  opponents  with  the  utmost  esse, 
and  in  so  graceful  a  manner,  that  he  was  unlTersally  ad- 
mired. 

The  case  standing  thus,  Zadig  and  Otaraus  were  to 
end  the  day's  entertainment  in  single  combat.  The  lat- 
ter's  armour  was  of  a  blue  colour,  mixed  with  gold, 
with  a  plume  of  the  same  colour.  Those  of  the  former 
were  white. 

The  ipectators  were  divided  in  their  wishes.  Astarte 
who  was  in  a  dreadful  uncertainty,  put  up  her  secret 
prayers  to  the  Goddess  Venus  for  her  beloved  Zadig. 

These  two  heroes  made  their  passes  and  vaults  so  dex- 
terously, and  remained  so  Arm  in  their  saddles,  giving 
each  otner  such  repulses  with  their  lances,  that  every  one 
present,  except  the  queen,  wished  for  two  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon. Their  horses  being  now  tired  and  both  their 
Unces  broken,  Zadig  made  use  of  the  following  strata- 
gem, of  which  prince  Otamus  was  not  apprized. 

He  passed  artfully  behind  his  antagonist,  sprang 
nimbly  upon  his  horse,  seized  the  knight  in  his  arms, 
threw  him  te  the  earth,  then  jumped  into  his  seat,  and 
wheeled  round  him,  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground. 
On  this  the  whole  amphitheatre  exclaimed,  "  Victory  1 
Victory  !"  in  favour  of  the  champion  in  white. 

Otamus,  greatly  enraged,  arose,  and  drew  his  sword. 
Zadig  sprang  from  his  horse  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand. 
Now  behold  the  two  chieftains  commencing  a  fresh  trial 
of  their  skill,  where  each  alternately  had  the  advantage  ; 
for  both  were  strong,  and  both  were  active. 

The  feathers  of  their  helmets,  the  studs  of  their  brace- 
lets, their  coats  of  mail,  flew  about  in  pieces,  occa8ione<l 
by  the  furious  blows  which  they  repeated  a  thousand 
titnes.  Sometimes  they  struck  at  each  otlier  with  the 
edge  of  their  swords,  al  other  times  they  thrust  witli  their 

Eoints.  Now  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left ;  now  on  the 
ead,  then  at  the  breast :  they  retreated,  they  advanced  ; 
thev  kept  at  a  distance,  they  closed  again  ;  they  grasped 
each  other,  turning  and  twisting  like  two  serpents ; 
•ad  engaged  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of  two 
Lybian  lions  fighting  for  their  prey  ;  their  swords  striking 
fire  at  every  blow. 


At  last,  Zadig,  to  recover  his  breath,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  afterwards,  making  a  pass  at  the  prince,  threw 
him  on  his  back,  and  disarmed  him.  Zpon  this  Otamus 
cried  out,  *'  Thou  alone,  O  knight  of  the  white  armour, 
are  destined  to  be  blest  with  the  crown  of  Babylon." 

Astarte  was  transported  with  joy.  The  two  champions 
were  re-conducted  to  their  separate  apartments,  agreeable 
to  the  laws  prescribed.  Several  rautes  were  ordered  to 
attend  the  combatants,  and  furnish  them  with  proper  re 
freshment.  It  maybe  easily  imagined  that  her  majesty's 
dwarf  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Zadig. 

Supper  being  ended,  the  mutes  withdrew,  and  left  the 
combatants  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs  till  the  next  morn, 
ing ;  when  the  victor  was  to  produce  his  device,  before 
the  principal  of  the  magi,  in  order  to  compare  notes,  and 
discover  the  victor. 

Zadig  being  fatigued  with  his  day's  labour,  slept  very 
soundly,  notwithstanding  his  affectionate  regard  for 
Astarte.  Itobad,  who  lodged  in  the  apartment  next  to 
his,  could  not  compose  himself  to  rest,  so  much  was  he 
mortified  at  his  ill  success.  He  arose  therefore  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  stole  imperceptibly  into  Zadig's 
apartment,  and  carrying  off  his  white  armour  and  device, 
left  his  green  one  in  its  place. 

At  day  break,  he  went  boldly  to  the  principal  of  the 
magi,  to  declare  himself  the  potent  hero,  the  thrice  happy 
conqueror.  Accordingly  he  gained  his  point,  and  was 
proclaimed  victor  before  Zadig  awoke.  So  unexpected 
a  disappointment  greatly  dispirited  the  queen,  and  she 
returned  to  the  Babylonian  court  filled  with  melancholy 
and  dispair. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  company  had  left  the  amphi- 
theatre before  Za  lig  arose  from  his  bed.  He  searched 
every  corner  of  the  room  for  his  arms ;  but  could  not  find 
none  but  those  in  green,  which  he  was  obliged,  though 
much  against  his  mdination,  to  put  on,  having  nothing 
else  to  appear  in. 

Confounded,  and  swelled  with  resentment,  he  drest 
himself,  and  in  that  despi'  able  equipage  made  his  ap. 
pearance.  The  peop'e  who  remained  in  the  circus  re- 
ceived him  with  nootinps  and  hisses ;  they  made  a  ring 
about  him,  and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  ignominy 
and  contempt. 

He  could  bear  their  insults  no  longer,  and  therefore  cut 
his  way  through  the  mob  with  his  rivals  sabre  ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue,  or  how  to  rectify  so 
dreadful  a  mistake. 

He  could  not  procure  a  sight  of  Astarte,  nor  could  he 
reclaim  the  white  armour  he  received  from  hor;  that 
being  the  compromise,  to  which  the  combatants  had  all 
agreed.  Thus  he  was  on  the  one  hand  plunged  in  an 
abyss  of  sorrow,  and  on  the  other  almost  distracted  with 
vexation  and  resentment. 

In  this  soliury  state,  he  withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  fully  persuaded  that  his  unlucky  star  had 
shed  its  most  baleful  infiuence  on  him,  and  that  his  mis- 
fortunes were  irretrievable,  revolving  in  his  mind  all  his 
disapt>oiiitment8,  from  his  first  adventure  with  Semira, 
who  had  such  an  aversion  to  every  person  that  bad  but 
one  eye,  to  the  late  loss  of  his  white  armour. 

"  How  severely,"  said  Zadig,  "  have  I  experienced 
the  fatal  consequences  attendant  upon  a  sluggard  !  If  I 
had  been  more  watchful,  I  had  been  Astarte's  bletsed 
consort,  and  been  happy  in  her  tender  embraces.  All  the 
knowledge  of  books  or  mankind,  all  the  personal  bravery 
that  I  can  boast  of,  has  only  proved  an  aggravation  of 
my  sorrows." 

He  at  last  carried  his  reflections  so  far  as  to  repine  at 
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the  unequal  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence :  and 
even  began  to  imagine  that  all  occurrences  were  go- 
verned by  a  malignant  deity,  which  continually  oppressed 
the  virtuous,  and  crowned  the  actions  of  such  miscreants 
as  the  knight  in  green  with  success. 

In  one  of  his  frantic  fits  he  dreessed  himself  in  this 


unhappy  armour,  which  had  gained  him  somany  enemies;    golden  bason 


were  upon  the  road,  "  appears  to  be  a  very  hospitable 
man  ;  though  somewhat  haughty,  and  too  imperious." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  he  per- 
ceived the  pocket  of  his  comrade's  garment,  though  large, 
much  swelled,  and  greatly  distended  ;  and  upon  viewing 
It  more  nearly,  he  discovered  he  had  brought  away  the 


and  a  merchant  accidentally  passing  that  way,  he  sold  it 
to  him  for  a  trifle,  taking  in  exchange  nothing  more  than 
a  mantle  and  a  cap. 

In  this  dress  he  walked  along  thebanks  of  the  Euphrates 
filled  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  reflecting  on  Provi- 
dence for  involving  him  in  so  many  afflictions. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    HERMIT. 

As  Zadig  was  ruminating  and  rambling  alone,  he  met 
•with  a  hermit,  whose  white  and  venerable  beard  de- 
scended to  his  girdle,  and  whose  attention  seemed  fixed 
on  a  book  he  held  in  his  hand.     Zadig  approached  with 


He  feared  to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  but  the  thought  of 
it  gave  him  much  concern. 

At  noon,  the  hermit  knocked  with  his  staff  at  the  door 
of  a  little  cottage,  the  apparent  residence  of  an  old  rich 
miser,  and  desired  that  he  and  his  companion  might  re- 
fresh themselves  there  for  a  ieyr  hours.  An  old  servant 
let  them  in,  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  showed  them 
into  the  stable,  where  all  their  fare  was  a  few  musty 
olives,  and  a  draft  of  sour  beer. 

The  hermit  seemed  as  contented  with  his  repast  as  he 
was  the  night  before. 

At  last,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  paid  his  compliments 

to  the  old  servant,  (who  narrowly  watched  them  the  whole 

profound  obeisance,  and  the  hermit  returned  the  compli-    time,  and  frequently  pressed  them  to  depart),  and  gave 


ment  with  such  an  air  of  majesty  and  benevolence, 
that  Zadig's  curiosity  prompted  him  to  converse  with 
him. 

Addressing  the  venerable  stranger,  **  Sir,"  said  he, 
what  may  be  the  contents  of  the  treatise  you  are  reading 
with  such  attention  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Book  of  Fate,"  said  the  hermit :  and  asking 
him  if  he  wished  to  peruse  it .'' — he  put  the  book  into  the 
hands  of  Zadig,  who,  though  a  perfect  master  of  several 
languages,  could  not  decipher  a  single  character.  This 
raised  his  curiosity  still  higher. 

"  You  seem  dejected,"  said  the  good  father  to  him. 

"  Alas  !  I  have  sufficient  cause, '  said  Zadig. 

"If  you  will  permit  me  to  accompany  you,"  said  the 
hermit,  "perhaps  I  may  be  of  service  to  you.  I  have 
sometimes  administered  consolation  to  the  minds  of  the 
afflicted." 

Zadig  entertained  a  great  regard  for  the  air,  the  beard, 
and  the  book  of  this  venerable  old  man.  He  found  him 
the  most  learned  person  he  had  ever  met.  He  discoursed 
on  destiny,  justice,  mora'ity,   the  sovereign  good,  the 


him  the  two  pieces  of  gold  he  had  received  that  morn- 
ing, as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  hospitable  enter- 
tainment. Adding,  "  I  would  willingly  speak  with  your 
master  before  I  go." 

The  servant  complied  with  his  request.-^"  Most  hos- 
pitable Sir,"  said  the  hermit,  "  I  could  not  depart  with- 
out returning  you  my  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the 
friendly  reception  we  have  met.  Please  to  accept  this 
golden  bason,  as  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude  and 
esteem." 

The  miser  started,  and  was  ready  to  fall  at  the  sight 
of  so  valuable  a  present ;  but  the  hermit  leaving  him  to 
recover  of  his  surprise,  immediately  departed  with  his 
young  comrade. 

"  Father,"  said  Zadig,  "  What  have  I  seen  ?  You 
seem  to  act  in  a  manner  different  from  the  generality  of 
mankind.  You  take  from  him  who  entertained  you  with 
profusion,  and  give  to  a  covetous  wretch,  who  treated 
you  with  indignity." 

"  Son,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  this  vain  lord,  who  re- 
ceives strangers  with  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  his 


frailty  of  nature,  on  virtue  and  vice,  with  such  persuasive    pride,  will  henceforward  learn  to  be  wiser ;  and  the  mi- 


eloquence,  that  Zadig  was  attached  to  him  by  an  irre 
sistible  charm.     He  begged  he  would  favour  him  with 
his  company  to  Babylon. 

"  That  favour  I  was  going  to  ask  myself,"  said  tte 
hermit. 


ser,  in  future,  will  show  the  traveller  more  hospitality ; 
be  not  surprised,  but  follow  me." 

Zadig  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  his  compa- 
nion was  a  man  of  greater  wisdom  than  ordinary,  or  a 
madman.     But  the  hermit  spoke  with  such  an  authora- 


"  Swear,  by  Orosmades,  that  whatever  I  do  you  will    tative  air,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  leave  him 
not  leave  me,  for  some  days  at  least."  .  At  night  they   came  to  a  house  very  commodiously 

Zadig  took  the  oath,  and  they  pursued  tbeir  journey    built,  but  neat  and  plain,  without  the  appearance  of  ei- 


together. 

The  two  travellers  arrived  that  evening  at  a  superb 
castle.  The  hermit  entreated  an  hospitable  reception  for 
himself  and  his  young  comrade.  The  porter,  who  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  lord,  admitted  them  with  a  kind 
of  disdainful  air,  and  conducted  them,  however,  to  the 
head  steward,  who  showed  them  his  master's  magnifl- 
cient  apartments. 

At  supper  the  two  travellers  were  seated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  where  they  were  served  with  as  much 
delicacy  and  profusion  as  any  of  the  other  guests,  but 


ther  want  or  profusion.  The  master  was  a  philosopher, 
that  had  retired  from  the  busy  world,  to  live  in  peace, 
£tnd  form  his  mind  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  built  this  little  house  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
in  an  hospitable  manner,  but  without  ostentation. 

He  went  himself  to  introduce  the  two  travellers,  and 
conducted  them  to  a  commodious  apartment,  where  he 
desired  them  to  rest  themselves. 

In  a  short  time  he  invited  them  to  a  frugal,  yet  ele- 
gant repast ;  during  which  he  talked  very  intelligently 
about  the  late  revolutions  in  Babylon.     He  seemed  to  be 


received  no  marks  of  attention  from  the  host.  When  they  entirely  in  the  queen's  interest,  and  heartily  wished  that 

arose  from  table,  they  washed   their  hands  in  a  golden  Zadig  had  entered  the  list  for  the  regal  prize ;  "  But 

bason,  set  with  emeralds  and  rubies.     At  last,  they  were  Babylon,"  said  he,  "  does  not  deserve  a  king  of  so  much 

conducted  into  a  bed-chamber  richly  furnished ;  and  the  merit." 

next  morning,  two  pieces  of  gold  being  presented  to  them,  A  modest  blush  appeared  in  Zadig's  face  at  this  unex- 

they  were  dismissed.  pected  compliment,  which  served  only  to  remind  him  of 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  castle,"  said  Zadig,  as  they  his  misfortunes. 
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It  was  agre«H,  that  the  affairs  ©f  this  world  took  some- 
times  a  different  turn  to  what  the  wisest  men  would  wish 
them. 

The  hermit  leplied,  ''the  ways  of  Providence  are 
intricate  and  obscure,  and  mortals  err  in  judging  of  the 
whole  upon  the  bare  imperfection  of  the  minutest  parts." 

Their  next  topic  was  the  passions.  "  Alas !"  said 
Zadip,  "  how  fatal  in  their  consequences  !" 

"  They  are  the  winds  that  swell  the  sails  of  the  ves- 
sel," replied  the  hermit.  "  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they 
overset  it ;  but  there  is  no  sailing  without  them.  The 
bile  makes  us  peevish  and  sick,  but  there  is  no  living 
without  it.  Though  every  thing  here  below  is  dangerous, 
yet  every  thing  is  necessary.  " 

Their  discourse  was  turned  on  pleasures  ;  and  the  her- 
mit demonstrated  that  tkey  were  the  gifts  of  heaven  ; 
arguing  that  man  cannot  bestow  either  sensations  or  ideas 
on  himself;  but  must  receive  them  all,  as  well  as  hi* 
being,  from  a  superior  cause.' 

Zadig  M  as  astonished  that  a  man,  who  had  committetl 
such  vile  actions,  could  argue  so  well  on  morality. 

At  last,  after  a  pleasing  and  instructive  conversation, 
their  host  conducted  them  to  their  be<l-chamber,  thanking 
heaven  for  directing  two  strangers  of  so  much  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  his  house. 

He  offered  them  money  to  defray  their  expenses  on  the 
road,  but  with  such  air  of  respect  and  benevolence,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  the  least  disgust. 

The  hermit,  however,  refused  it,  and  took  his  leave, 
as  he  proposed  to  depart  early  in  the  morning  for  Baby- 
lon. 

Their  parting  was  very  affectionate. 

Zadig,  in  particular,  expressed  a  more  than  common 
regard  for  a  man  of  so  amiable  a  dispontion. 

"  When  the  hermit  and  he' were  alone,  theypasaedmuch 
time  in  bestowing  praises  on  the  new  host. 

At  break  of  day,  the  hermit,  waking  his  comrade,  said, 
"  It  is  time  to  he  gone;  but  as  all  in  the  house  are 
fast  asleep,  I  will  leave  a  token  behind  me  of  my  respect 
for  the  master  of  it." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  he  set  the 
building  in  a  flame. 

Ztdig,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  shrieked,  and 
would  have  prevented  him. 

The  hermit,  however,  dragged  him  away  by  a  superior 
force,  and  the  house  was  soon  in  a  blaze. 

When  they  had  reached  a  convenient  distance,  the 
hermit,  with  an  amazing  serenity,  turned  back,  and  tur- 
veyed  the  destructive  flames.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "oar 
fortunate  friend  !  In  the  ruins  he  will  iind  an  immense 
treasure,  that  will  enable  him  henceforth  to  exert  his 
beneficence,  and  render  his  virtues  more  and  more 
conspicuous." 

Zadig  was  now  tempted  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
to  ridicule,  to  reproach,  to  chastize,  and  leave  the  re- 
verend Father,  but,  subdued  by  the  authority  he  had  as- 
sumcd,  he  attended  him  to  the  next  stage,  which  was  the 
cottage  of  a  virtuous  witlow,  who  had  a  nephew  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  youth  was  the  darling  of 
her  heart. 

She  entertained  her  two  guests  in  the  best  manner  her 
little  house  afforded. 

In  the  morning  she  orderwl  her  nephew  to  attend  them 
to  an  adjacent  bridge,  which,  having  been  lately  broken, 
rendered  the  passage  dangerous  to  strangers.  The  youth, 
being  very  attentive,  went  foremost. 

As  they  were  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  "Come 
hither,  my  little  boy,"  said  the  hermit.  "  I  must  show 
my  gratitude  to  your  aunt  for  her  last  night's  favours." 


He  then  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and,  with  great  calm- 
ness, threw  him  into  the  river. 

The  youth  sunk,  arose  again  to  the  surface,  but  was 
soon  lost  in  ths  stream. 

"  O  monster  !  O  villain  I"  cried  Zadig. 

"  Did  not  you  promise,"  said  the  hermit,  "  to  view  my 
conduct  with  patience  ?  Know  then  that  under  the  ruins 
of  that  house,  which  Providence  has  consumed  by  fire, 
the  master  has  found  immense  treasure,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  exert  his  beneBcence :  Learn  also,  that  this 
youth,  whom  Providence  has  taken  away  by  an  untimely 
death,  had  he  lived,  another  year,  would  have  been  the 
murderer  of  his  aunt." 

"  Who  told  you  so.  barbarian  ?"  said  Zadig :  "  and  when 
did  you  read  that  inhuman  event  in  your  black  Book  of 
Fate.?  Who  gave  you  permission  to  drown  so  innocent  a 
youth,  who  never  did  you  injury?" 

While  Zadig  was  thus  exclaiming,  he  observed  the  old 
man's  beard  vanish,  and  that  his  face  discovered  the  tra- 
ces of  blooming  youth ;  the  hermit's  habit  disappeared, 
and  four  angelic  wings  covered  a  majestic  form  resplen. 
dent  with  light. 

"  O  thou  messenger  of  heaven  !  O  thou  angelic  form  !" 
cried  Zadig,  and  fell  prostate  at  his  feet,  "  thou  art  de- 
scended from  the  Empyrean  to  instruct  a  p~or  frail  mor- 
tal how  to  submit  to  tne  orders  of  the  Eternal." 

"  Man,"  said  the  angel  Jefrad,  "judges  of  the  whole, 
only  viewing  a  part.  Thou,  of  all  the  human  race, 
most  deserves  to  nave  thy  mind  enlightened." 

Zadig  b^ged  leave  to  speak.  "  I  am  diffident  of  my- 
self," said  he;  "but  may  I  presume,  Sir,  to  begthe  solu- 
tion of  one  scruple?  Would  it  not  have  beeen  better  to 
chastise  the  youth,  and  by  that  means  reform  him, 
than  to  have  cut  him  off  thus  unprepared  ?" 

Jefrad  replied,  "  Had  he  been  virtuous,  and  had  he 
lived,  it  was  his  fate  not  only  to  have  murderetl  himself, 
but  his  wife,  and  the  little  mfant  that  was  to  have  been 
the  pledge  of  their  mutual  affection." 

"  Is  it  necesary  then,  venerable  guide,"  said  Zadig, 
"  that  there  should  be  wickedness  and  misfortunes  in  the 
world,  and  that  those  misfortunes  should  fall  with  weight 
on  the  heads  of  the  righteous  ?" 

'  The  wicked,"  rep' icd  Jefrad,  "  are  always  unhappy. 
Misfortunes  are  intended  only  as  a  touchstone,  to  try  a 
small  number  of  the  just,  thinly  scittered  about  the 
earth,  nor  is  there  any  evil  from  which  some  good  does 
not  proceetl." 

"  But,"  faid  Zalig,  " suppose  there  was  only  good, 
and  no  evil  ?" 

"  Then,'  said  Jefrad,  "  this  world  would  be  another 
world ;  the  chain  of  events  wotdd  be  another  arrange- 
ment conducted  by  wisdom  ;  and  that  other  order,  which 
would  be  perfect,  must  of  necessity  be  the  everlasting 
residence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  no  evil  can  ap- 
proach. He  has  created  an  infinite  number  of  worlds, 
and  no  two  of  them  alike.  This  vast  variety  is  an  attri- 
bute of  his  divine  Omnipotence.  There  are  no  two 
leaves  on  the  trees  of  the  earth,  nor  any  two  globes  of 
light  amongst  the  myriad  of  stars  that  deck  the  infinite 
expanse  of  heaven,  which  are  perfectly  alike.  And  what- 
ever you  see  on  that  small  atom  of  earth,  whereof  you 
are  a  native,  must  exist  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  him  who 
comprehends  the  whole. 

"  Mankind  imagine,  the  youth  whom  I  plunged  into 
the  river  was  drowned  by  chance  I  and  that  our  generous 
benefactrr's  house  was  reduced  by  (fiance;  but  know 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  this  chance  or  accident ;  all 
misfortunes  are  intended  eitlicr  as  severe  trials,  judg- 
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ments,  or  rewards;    and  are  the  result  of  foreknow- 

"  You  remember  the  poor  fisherman,  who  thought 
himself  the  most  unhappy  of  mortals.  The  great  Oras- 
mades  sent  you  to  amend  his  situation.  Frail  mortal ! 
cease  to  contend  with  what  you  ought  to  adore !" 

"  But  "  said  Zadig— While  the  sound  of  the  word  but 
dwelt  upon  his  tongue,  the  angel  took  his  flight  towards 
the  tenth  sphere.  r      a    . 

Zadig  sunk  down  upon  his  knees,  with  the  protoundest 
submission  to  an  over-ruling  Providence. 

The  angel,  as  he  soared  towards  the  clouds,  exclaimed, 
«  Proceed  to  Babylon." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   iGNIfiMAS.       ■. 

Zadig,  like  a  man  deprived  of  his  senses  by  loud  peals 
of  thunder,  wandered  at  random.  He  entered,  however, 
into  the  city  of  Babylon  on  the  day  those  combatants 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  circus  were  assembled  in 
the  spacious  outer-court  of  the  palace,  in  order  to  solve 
the  senigmas,  and  give  the  most  proper  answers  they 
could  to  such  questions  as  the  magi  should  propose. 

All  the  knights  were  present,  except  the  knight  of  the 
green  armour. 

The  moment  Zadig  made  his  appearance  in  the  city, 
the  people  assembled  round  him.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied with  gazing  on  him ;  all  were  lavish  of  their  praises, 
and  in  their  hearts  wished  him  their  sovereign. 

The  envious  man,  who  saw  him  pass,  sighed,  and 
turned  his  head  aside. 

The  populace,  with  loud  acclamations,  attended  him  to 
the  palace  gate. 

The  queen,  who  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  was  greatly 
agitated  by  alternate  hope  and  despair.  She  could  nei- 
ther conceive  why  Zadig  should  appear  without  his  ac- 
coutrements, nor  imagine  by  what  means  Itobad  could 
procure  the  white  armour. 

At  the  sight  of  Zadig,  a  confused  murmur  ran  tlirough 
the  whole  place.  Every  eye  was  surprised,  though 
charmed,  to  see  him ;  but  none  were  admitted  into  the 
assembly-roora  except  the  knights  who  had  fought. 

"  I  have  fought  as  successfully  as  any  one  of  them  !" 
said  Zadig;  ""though  another  appears  clad  in  my  ar- 
mour :  but,  before  I  can  prove  my  assertion,  I  demand 
admission  into  court,  to  give  my  solutions  to  such 
ffiuigmas  as  shall  be  produced." 

His  demand  was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  his  strict  honour 
and  veracity  were  so  strongly  imprinted  on  their  minds, 
that  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  without  opposition. 

The  first  question  the  principal  of  the  naagi  proposed 
was  this : 

"  What  is  the  longest  and  yet  the  shortest  thing  in  the 
world ;  the  swiftest  and  the  most  slow ;  the  most  divi- 
sible, and  the  most  extended  ;  the  least,  valued  and  the 
most  regretted;  without  which  nothing  can  be  done; 
which  devours  every  thing,  however  small,  and  yet  gives 
life  and  spirit  to  every  object  however  great }" 

Itobad  replied,  that  a  man  of  his  merit  had  something 
else  to  think  on  than  idle  riddles  ;  it  was  enough  for  him, 
that  he  was  acknowledged  the  hero  of  the  circus. 

One  said,  the  solution  of  the  eenignaa  proposed  was 
Fortune  ;  others  said  the  Earth  ;  and  others  the  Light ; 
but  Zadig  pronounced  it  to  be  Time. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  can  be  longer,  since  it  is  the 
measurement  of  eternity;  nothing  is  shorter,  since 
Time  is  always  wanting  to  accomplish  what  we  aim 
at.    Nothing  passes    so  slowly  as   Time  to  him   who 


is  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  wishes.  Its  extent 
is  to  infinity,  in  the  whole;  and  divisible  into  infi- 
nite smallness.  All  men  neglect  it,  and  all  regret  its  loss; 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it ;  it  buries  in  oblivion 
whatever  is  unworthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity ; 
and  it  renders  illustrious  actions  immortal." 

The  assembly  agreed  unanimously  that  Zadig  was  in 
the  right. 

The  next  question  was : — 

**  What  is  the  tiling  we  receive,  without  ever  being 
thankful  for  it ;  which  we  enjoy  without  knowing  how 
we  came  by  it ;  which  we  give  away  to  others  without 
knowing  wliere  it  is  to  be  found :  and  which  we  lose,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  our  misfortune  ?" 

Every  one  gave  his  explanation. 

Zailig  was  the  only  person  that  eoncluded  it  was  Life. 

He  solved  every  ^enigma  that  was  proposed  with  equal 
facility. 

Itobad,  when  he  heard  the  explication,  always  said 
that  nothing  in  the  world  was  more  easy  than  to  solve 
such  obvious  questions  ;  and  that  he  could  interpret  a 
thousand  of  them  without  the  least  hesitation,  were  he  in- 
clined to  trouble  his  head  about  such  trifles. 

Other  questions  were  proposed  in  regard  to  justice,  the 
sovereign  good,  and  the  art  of  government. 

Zadig's  answer  still  carried  the  greatest  weight. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  some  who  were  present,  *^'that 
one  of  so  comprehensive  genius  should  make  so  bad  a 
knight  I" 

"  Illustrious  lords,"  said  Zadig,  "  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  victor  at  your  circus  ;  the  white  armour  was  mine. 
That  awkward  warrior.  Lord  Itobad,  stole  it  while  I  slept. 
He  imagined  it  would  do  him  more  honour  than  the 
green.  Unaccoutred  as  I  am,  I  am  ready,  before  this 
august  assembly,  to  give  them  incontestilfle  proof  of  my 
superior  skill ;  to  engage  with  the  usurper  of  the  white 
armour  with  my  sword  only,  in  my  mantle  and  bonnet; 
and  to  testily  that  I  only  was  the  happy  victor  of  the 
justly  admired  Otamus." 

Itobad  accepted  the  challenge  with  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. His  head  being  guarded  by  a  helmet,  his  breast 
and  back  by  his  cuirass,  and  his  arms  by  his  brassarts, 
he  doubted  not  but  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  an  an- 
tagonist in  his  mantle  and  no  weapon  of  defence  but  a 
sabre. 

Zadig  drew  his  sword,  and  saluted  the  queen,  who 
viewed  him  with  transport  mixed  with  fear.  Itobad 
diew  his  without  any  sidutation.  He  approached  Zadig, 
as  one  whom  he  imagined  incapable  of  making  any  con- 
siderable resistance.  He  concluded  it  was  in  his  power 
to  cut  Zadig  in  twain. 

Zadig,  however,  received  his  adversary's  blow  on  the 
strongest  part  of  his  sword,  by  which  means  Itobad's 
sword  was  broke  in  two.  Zadig  upon  this  closed  his  ad- 
versary, and,  by  his  superior  strength  and  skill,  laid  him 
on  the  ground,  and  holding  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the 
opening  of  his  cuirass,  "  Submit  to  be  stript  of  your 
borrowed  plumes,  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

Itobad,  always  surprised  that  any  disappointment 
should  attend  a  man  of  such  exalted  merit  as  himself, 
very  tamely  permitted  Zadig  to  rob  him  by  degrees  of 
his  pompous  helmet,  his  superb  cuirass,  his  rich  brace- 
lets, his  brilliant  cuisses,  and  other  martial  accoutre- 
ments. 

When  Zadig  had  equipped  himself  in  his  new  recov- 
ered armour,  he  flew  to  Astarte,  and  threw  himself  pros 
trate  at  her  feet. 

Cador  proved  that  the  white  armour  was  Zadig's  pro- 
perty.   He  was  thereupon  ackmowledged  king  of  Baby- 
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Ion,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  court ;  but 
more  particularly  with  the  approbation  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  such  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  seeing  her  beloved  Zadig  thought  worthy, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  be  the  partner  of 
her  royal  bed.  Itobad  withdrew,  and  contented  himself 
with  being  called  my  lord  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  own  domestics. 

Zidig  was  elected  king,  and  was  elevated  to  the  sum. 
mit  of  happiness.  He  now  began  to  reflect  on  what  the 
angel  Jefrad  had  said  lo  him.  He  even  remembered  the 
grain  of  sand  that  became  a  diamond.  The  queen  and 
he  adored  the  Divine  Providence.  Zadig  permitted  Mis- 
souf,  the  fair  coquet,  to  make  her  conquests  where  the 
could.  He  sent  for  the  freeboter  Arbogad,  and  gave  him 
an  honourable  commission  iu  his  army,  with  a  promise  of 
promotion  to  the  highest  dignity.  He  assured  him,  how- 
ever, if  did  not  conduct  himself  like  a  soldier  of  honour, 
and  discontinue  his  profession  of  robbing,  be  would  make 
a  public  example  of  nim. 

Setoc,  with  hit  bride  Almona,  were  sent  for  from  Ara- 
bia, to  preside  over  the  commercial  affairs  of  Babylon. 


Cador  was  advanced  to  one  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state,  as  the  reward  of  his  distinguished  service  : 
indeeJ  he  was  strictly  the  friend  of  the  king; :  an?  Zadig 
was  the  only  monarch  in  the  universe  th'«t  could  boast 
of  such  an  attendant. 

The  dwarf,  though  dumb,  was  not  wholly  forotten. 

The  fisherman  was  put  in  possession  of  a  very  han^l- 
some  house ;  and  Orcan  was  sentenced  not  only  to  pay 
him  a  very  considerable  sum,  for  the  injustice  done  him 
in  detaining  his  wife,  but  to  resign  her  likewise  to  the 
proper  owner.  The  fisherman,  however,  softened  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence,  Bnd  took  the  money  only. 

He  left  not  so  mueh  as  Semira  wholly  disconsolate, 
though  she  had  such  an  aversion  to  a  blind  eye  ;  nor 
Azora  comfortless,  notwithstanding  her  affectionate  inten- 
tion of  shortening  his  nose  ;  for  he  soothed  their  sorrows 
by  munificent  presents.  The  envious  man,  indeed,  die  I 
with  shame  and  vexation.  The  empire  was  glorious 
abroad,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty  at 
home.  This,  in  short,  was  the  true  grtlden  age.  The 
whole  country  was  governed  by  love  and  justice.  The 
people  blest  Zadig,  and  Zadig  blest  Heaven. 


"■  ZADIO;  or,  the  BOOK  OF  FATE,^'  i$  the  production  of  Voltaik*.  The  Episode  of  the  Angel  Jefrad,  however,  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  Parkbll's  **  Hermit,"  which  we  give  below  to  show  the  resemblance.  The  Storg  is  originally  orietUal, 
according  to  Dr.  Goldsmith  ;  and  is  found  in  **  Mere's  Dialogoea,**  and  **  Howell^A  Letters."  It  is  a  beattttfuj  illustration  of 
the  Universal  Truth,  that  «  God  is  the  A  uthor  qfEvil  as  well  as  cfGood.'*  


THE  HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  nnknown  to  public  view, 
From  jrouth  to  age  a  rcv'rend  Flermit  grew ; 
Tho  mofls  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruitA,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  man,  with  Ood  he  passed  hia  doji, 
Praj'r  all  hia  bus'ness,  all  hia  pleasure  praiae. 

A  life  ao  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Sccm'd  heav*n  itself  till  one  suggestion  roae 
lliiit  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obej  ; 
111  is  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  nr^jr: 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boMt, 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprett 
Calm  Nature's  imago  on  its  watVy  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow 
And  skies  Iwneath  with  answering  colours  glow  ; 
But,  if  n  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'rj  nde. 
And  glimm'ring  fragments  of  a  broken  sun. 
Bonks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  tho  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore, 
And  fix'd  the  scollop  in  his  hat  before  ! 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  mom  was  wa.sto<l  in  the  pathless  graas, 
And  long  and  loncAomc  was  the  wild  to  pass  ; 
But,  when  the  Bouthcm  sun  had  warm'd  the  da},  - 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair : 

Then,  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail !"  he  cried. 
And,  "  Hail,  my  son  !"  the  rcv'rend  sire  replied : 
Words  follow'd   words,  from  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loath  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day- 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray  ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose  ; 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass. 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 


Bt  Dk.  Parnsll. 

It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 

Still  Blade  his  house  the  wand'ring  stranger's  home ; 

Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 

Pror'd  the  rain  flourish  of  expensive  case. 

The  pair  arrive :  the  liveiy'd  servants  wait ; 

Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate  ; 

The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 

And  all  is  more  than  hospiUibly  good. 

Then  l«d  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 

Deep  sank  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  sephyrs  play  ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call ; 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd. 
Which  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guest  to  taste. 
Then,  plcM'd  and  thankful  from  the  porch  they  go. 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe  :— 
His  cup  was  vanish'd;  for  in  secret  guise. 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glitt'ring  prise. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Olisfning  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  ^rith  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear  ; 
So  seem'd  the  Sire,  when  far  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show 'd  : 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart. 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ofk  to  part : 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  gen'rous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  prcsag'd  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighb'ring  scat. 
*Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around  ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timrous  and  severe, 
Unkind  and  griping,  caiu'd  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew  ; 
The  nimble  lightning,  mix'd  with  show'rs,  began  ; 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Drir'n  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
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At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  receiv'd  a  guest)  ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shiv'ring  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervour  thro'  their  limbs  recalls : 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Earch  hardlj  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine  ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pond'ring  Hermit  view'd. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  gen'rous  landlord  own'd  before. 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl. 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly  ; 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky  ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 

While  hei\ce  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear  ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here  : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky  ; ' 

Again  the  wand'rers  want  a  place  to  lie  ; 

Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 

The  soil  improv'd  aromid,  the  mansion  neat. 

And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 

It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 

Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  fett. 

Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 

Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise. 

The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : 
"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
"  To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part  ; 
"  From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
"  A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer  !" 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  pray'r. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  hy  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writh'd  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return  !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and  dy'd 
Horror  of  horrors  !  what !  his  only  son  ! 
How  look'd  our  Hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ? 
Not  Hell,  tho'  hell  s  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confus'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues,  the  country  lay 
Perplexd  with  roads,  a  servants  show'd  the  way  ; 
A  river  cross'd  the  path  ;  the  passage  oer 
Was  iiice  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before  ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supply  d. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin. 
Approach 'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in  ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head. 
Then,  dashing,  turns  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

While  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries : 
"  Detested  wretch  !" — ^but  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man  !  * 


His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  «nd  flow'd  upon  his  feet  •, 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair  ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  thro'  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Tho'  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret- chains,  his  words  suspends. 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  my  beauteous  angel  broke 
(Tiie  voice  of  Music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke)  : 

"  Thy  pray'r,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
"  In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
"  These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
"  And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  ; 
*'  For  this  commission 'd,  I  forsook  the  sky : 
"Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow  servant  I. 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
"  And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

'•  The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made, 
*'  In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
"  Its  sacred  majesty  thro'  all  depends 
"  On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
"  'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
"  The  pow"i  exerts  his  attributes  on  high, 
•*  Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will, 
*'  And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

"  What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise, 
"  Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wond'ring  eyes  Y 
"  Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
"  And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 

"  The  great  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food, 
"  Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good  ; 
"  Who  made  his  iv'ry  stands  with  gobblets  shine, 
*  And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine ; 
"  Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
*'  And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door, 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wand'ring  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Hcav'n  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  oar  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head  ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weau'd  his  soul  from  God  ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  liv"d  in  pain. 
And  measur'd  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow.) 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wreck. 
Had  the  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  ? 
This  very  night  (by  secret  plot  contriv'd) 
Of  life  and  wealth  his  master  lie"d  depriv'd  ; 
Had  he  in  this  conspiracy  prevail'd, 
Wiiat  funds  of  charity  would  then  have  fail'd  ! 

Thus  Heav'n  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more. 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wond  ring  as  the  seraph  flew. 

Thus  look'd  Elisha,  when  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky  : 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending,  left  the  view; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 
The  bending  Hermit  here  a  pray'r  begun  : 
♦  Lord  !  as  in  Heav'n,  on  Earth  thy  will  be  done. 
Then  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  spent  a  life  of  piety  and  grace. 
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THE  SHEPHERD. 


Once  more  we  nin  before  the  wind,  kpreading  our  sails  for 
another  adventure  on  tlie  rolling  sea*  of  public  opinion.  But 
v.e  flhiill  not  congrutulate  either  ourselves  or  others  ui>on  our 
resuscitation.  It  is  merely  a  fact,  and  the  matter-of-fact 
gentlemen  may  make  a  note  of  it  in  their  memorandum  books. 

We  call  this  Volume  3rd,  on  account  of  the  huge  gulf  of 
time  that  lies  1)Ctwcen  its  commencement  and  our  last  number. 
The  eight  numbers  which  constitute  Vol.  2,  will  stand  as  a  me- 
moruil  of  the  difficulties  we  have  surmounted,  in  once  more 
pursuing  our  destiny.  They  are  the  eight  persons  which  were 
saved  in  the  urk,  when  the  flood  canne  and  inundated  the  earth.' 
They  constitute  also  a  sort  <»f  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  the  Shr.plterd,  which  Apocrj-phn  l>eing  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  second  ])crson  in  the  trinity,  liu*  bacii  crucified 
by  the  Protestant  Church  for  the  salvation  of  the  souU  of  the 
people,  and  received  by  thelluly  Mother  Church  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  will,  no  doubt,  l)e  a  similar  differvnce  of 
opinion  upon  our  tninnition  .neries.  Some  will  liind  it  up  with 
the  Kr«t  volume.  Othen,  not  knowing  what  to  do  « ith  it,  will 
deny  its  authenticity,  and  exclutle  it  from  the  canon. 

We  )>cg  leave  to  state,  in  the  introduction  of  this  new  series, 
that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  rivals  to  those  who  are 
attempting  to  re-constitute  societj'  upon  more  equable  princi- 
jik's.  We  are  j>crfcctly  willing  to  co-operate  with  imy  party 
that  aims  at  such  a  hn|.py  result,  fur  wi>  have  laid  down  no  poli- 
tical form  of  society  in  the  Hhepliertl^  which  can  prevent  us 
from  lending  our  aid  to  any  other  form  which  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present.  Our  dt»ctrine  is  more  a  revelation  of 
what  is  taught  us  liy  our  Universal  M<»ther  Nature,  than  a 
Hcheme  or  plan  of  our  own.  No  plan  will  stand  but  the  uiti- 
iiuite,  wliich  is  guarded  and  supported  by  all  the  laws  uf  our 
]>hysica1,  moml,  and  intellectual  nature;  but  mankind  may  be 
ol)liged  to  make  many  unsuccessful  attempts  l»efore  they  arrive 
ul  this  ullimutc,  if  indeed  it  can  be  attained.  Acting  \\\Hn\  theM> 
principk-M,  we  are  not  political  bigots,  oiul  cannot  quarrel  with 
other  men  uiMtn  financial,  commercial,  or  jurisprudential  Hi>ecu- 
lations:  for  if  they  be  determined  to  quarrel  with  us,  we  follow 
the  advice  of  the  snail  species,  by  drawing  in  our  hom»,  or 
nuiyhap,  like  the  pea-bug,  we  roll  ourselves  up,  and  Mnit  till 
the  blu.ntercr  hiks  expendeil  his  wTath;  but  against  all  conserva- 
tives we  make  a  determined  push,  becjuisc  we  want  to  move  on. 

Be  it  understo<Kl,  however,  that  our  doctrine  has  a  political 
end.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  universal  political  system. 
But  we  are  not  |)olitical  tinkers;  we  take  no  delight  in  solder- 
in;.;  an  old  pan;  and  perceiving  that  this  old-pan-soldering  system 
is  the  mgc  of  the  day,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Owen,  no  political  attitator  reverts  at  all  to  first  principles,  but 
builds  his  expectations  upon  means  alone,  without  a  ]>re|>aration 
of  mind  to  use  the  meims  to  ndviuitagc,  we  have  adopte<l  a 
course  of  our  own,  and  resolved  to  point  out  some  first  princi- 
ple.4  of  thought  and  action,  without  the  universal  adoption  of 
which,  no  means  whether  they  l)e  ballot,  univerwil  Huftrage.or 
any  otlur  boon,  will  be  of  any  value  to  the  i»eople.  It  must 
always  he  remembered,  that  the  power  which  enjploys  means  is 
»/»•;»</,  an  invisible,  spiritual  principle,  and  if  that  power  is  not 
qualified  by  right  principles  to  use  the  means  judiciously,  the 


means  will  prore  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  foundation, 
therefore,  of  politics  is  a  spiritual  foundation— it  is  the  building 
only  which  is  material. 

Our  principal  objection  to  Mr.  Owen  is,  that  he  has  mate- 
rialized society,  or  rather,  that  he  u<omM,  if  he  could,  materialize 
it.  Mr.  Owen  has  a  moral  end  in  view,  and  u  very  good  and 
benevolent  end.  He  has  aUo  based  his  system  upon  an  abstract 
principle,  viz.  the  principle  of  moral  necessity  in  the  formation 
of  character.  But  this  is  not  an  ultimate  principle,  neither  is 
it  a  living  principle,  nor  an  intelligent  principle,  nor  an  intelli- 
gible principle;  it  is  a  most  profound  and  horrific  mystery. and 
it  is  made  more  mj'stical,  more  horrific,  than  nece»iily  retiuires, 
by  being  wrapt  up  in  a  winding  sheet,  and  painted  without  eyes, 
without  ears  and  void  of  all  the  elements  of  life,  except  motion; 
a  walking  spectre— the  great  power  of  Nature,  which  confers 
all  life  imd  consciuiuincm,  and  yet  seems  to  have  none.  Pei^ 
haps  this  is  not  positively  asserted,  but  it  is  silently  implied; 
and  implied,  too,  upon  the  curious  plea,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  (i<k1!  Do  wo  know  any  thing  of  Necessity:-'  Is  death 
preferable  to  life,  or  ci\n  a  phiUtsophy  l>e  Imseil  on  a  principle  of 
Unt  venal  Death,  as  the  prime  mover  ?  Then,  again,  we  ore  told 
we  are  the  creatures  of  "  circiimstancbs."  Here  is  a  whole 
population  of  these  dead,  eyeless  earless,  brainless,  moving 
spectres.  Circumstances!  a  kind  of  heathen  gods,  no  doubt— 
a  s^-ntem  of  polytheism,  which  would  degenerate  into  a  sort  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  coiuiw  of  a  century.  Creatures  of 
circumstances!  Any  thing  but  life  in  the  Creator!  What 
extreme  caution  is  employed  to  exclude  the  principle  of  Uni- 
versal Vilaiity  from  the  Hystcm !  Sometimes  it  is  necettily, 
•umetimes  circumttnncet,  or  a  combination  of  circumstances— 
but  never,  never,  never  is  the  principle  of  universal  life  adopted 
as  a  liasis.     Upon  this  latter  principle  we  take  our  stand. 

It  is  for  wrtJit  of  this  principle  ofunirer$al  l'\fe  that  Owenism 
cannot  live.  It  reminds  us,  at  present,of  the  story  of  the  creation 
of  Adam.  It  appears  that  the  body  was  formed  first,  but  it  was  of 
wo  use  ahnie.  It  could  not  move.  It  lay  like  a  torjiid  snake 
where  it  was  made,  until  "  Clod  breathed  into  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  In  these  few 
wordd  are  comprised  an  epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  Owen- 
ism, if  ever  it  succeed.  It  is  also  said  of  darkness  that  it 
existed  first;  but  of  what  use  was  it  till  light,  the  principle  of 
life,  asserted  its  supremacy  as  the  moving  principle!  The 
Owcnites  may  laugh  at  these  analogies;  we  use  them  not  as  au- 
thorities but  as  i I  liLst rations. 

Owenism  is  susceptible  of  this  princii)le  of  life.  It  is  not 
l>o*itivcly,  but  rather  negatively  atheistical.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Owen  himself  would  be  yeiy  happy  to  see  the 
living  principle  called  into  vivid  action  within  his  original  and 
infinite  abyss  of  Necessity,  and  her  innumerable  ofl'spring  of 
Circumstances  But  the  particulai-  training  of  his  mind,  and 
his  e.rperience.i,  to  use  a  Methutlist  phrase,  have  not  qualified 
his  mind  for  that  mission,  and  though  ho  may  perceive  the 
policy,  he  does  not  perceive  the  natural  necessity  of  the  grafl  of 
faith.  He  does  not  even  see  the  difference  between  universal 
and  sectarian  faith.  We  judge  from  his  lectuies  He  is  in  the 
transition  state  of  infidelity,  which  is  the  principle  of  destruc- 
tion in  respect  to  old  faiths,  but  not  a  principle  ef  union,  ojr 
gathering. 
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Owen  has  many  friends,  who  abjure  infidelity  as  a  principle 
of  action.  Mr.  Finch,  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  devoted 
adherents,  has  frequently  attempted  to  engraft  the  Social 
System  upon  the  stock  of  Christianity.  We  have  read  with 
pleasare  his  late  letters  in  the  New  Moral  World  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  read  the  editorial  remark,  which  says  that 
the  Editor  "  does  not  know  to  what  conclusions  Mr.  Finch  may 
come,  hut  it  is  evident,  from  what  he  has  already  said,  that 
Christianity  is  of  no  use  whatever."  This  is  what  Mr.  Finch 
himself  partly  acknowledges,  but  he  desires  to  make  it  of 
use  as  an  element  of  human  society,  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  of  which  it  constitutes  the  very  spinal  marrow,  running 
down  the  back-bone  of  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
But  let  Mr.  Finch  proceed.  Tliere  is  no  fear  of  success- 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  demonstrations  of  science 
and  of  sober  reason,  combined  with  the  evidences  of  human 
testimony,  are  not  to  be  put  down  by  a  superficial  philo- 
sophy, which  the  learned  have  now  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  left,  like  their  old  clothes,  to  be  worn  as  usual 
by  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  wear  better.  We 
mKst  now  have  breadth  of  colouring,  a  wide  expansion,  a  uni- 
versality, of  vision,  a  universal  principle  of  life,  and  a  plan 
of  Providence ;  and  instead  of  making  schemes  and  plans  of 
our  own,  our  whole  business  nnist  be  to  discover  the  plan 
of  Providence  respecting  Human  Society  from  the  analogiet  of 
history  and  of  general  science. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  Shepherd.  The  Editor,  therefore, 
speaks  not  of  himself,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  personified  in  the 
discussion  of  such  high  matters.  He  is  not  the  Shepherd :  he 
is  merely  the  Editor.  The  Shepherd  is  the  Principle  of  Uni- 
versal Life,  In  his  name  we  write.  His  work  we  do — his 
commission  we  hold.  We  write  when  he  commands,  and  cease 
when  he  puts  his  interdict  upon  us.  We  are  passive,  and  wish 
to  be  so.  But  the  work  of  hiunan  progression  can  never  stop, 
and  we  are  always  glad  when  we  have  a  post  assigned  us  for 
urging  it  on. 

We  are  materialists,  in  so  far  as  we  work  with  materials ;  but 
we  do  not  consider  lumps  of  dirt  as  first  principles.  The 
•trongest  elements  of  Nature  are  those  which  seem  to  be  nothing 
at  all.  Vanity  itself,  which  is  the  very  type  of  nothingness,  is 
one  of  the  most  puissant  principles  that  we  know  of.  What 
can  be  more  substantial  than  a  stone,  or  a  greater  reality  than  a 
brick  ?  yet  they  are  poor,  helpless  things,  when  an  idea  or  a  pas- 
sion takes  hold  of  them.  Your  somethings  arc  mere  nothings, 
but  your  nothings  are  powerful  realities — autocrats,  whose  au- 
thority there  is  no  gainsaying.  These  nothings  yre  deal  with, 
and  verily,  we  will  kick  your  somethings  about,  like  so  many 
rotten  turnips  and  frost-bitten  potatoes,  if  you  do  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  nothings  are  somethings,  and  the  somethings 
mere  nothings. 

In  this  volume  of  the  Shepherd,  we  mean  to  give  an  abstract 
of  all  the  principal  Social  Systems  that  have  been  proposed  to 
the  world — such  as  those  of  Plato,  More,  Campanella,St.  Simon, 
Fourier,  and  Owen.  The  reader  will  then  have  it  in  his  power, 
within  the  boards  of  one  book,  to  form  a  very  accurate  estimate 
of  the  value  of  each,  and,  perhaps,  to  fill  up  the  "  vactia"'  of 
one,  by  the  tuberosities  of  another.  But  we  shall,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  come  into  contact,  sometimes  collision,  with 
Owenism ;  and  the  principle  upon  wliich  we  shall  be  guided  in 
treating  of  this  system  is — the  most  fervent  respect  for  Mr. 
Owen,  as  a  man — respect,  also,  for  his  system,  as  a  beau-ideal 
of  social  mechanical  morality — but  in  respect  to  Imagination, 
and  all  its  charming  offspring,  we  must  treat  the  system  as  a 
vacuum  which  Nature  abhors,  and  which  must  be  filled  up. 
Imagination  is  too  strong  to  be  put  doAvn.  It  is  the  strongest 
power  in  Nature.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  living  being.  If  it 
is  not  a  reality,  as  some  people  choose  to  express  themselves,  it 
is  at  least  the  father,  the  creator  of  realities,  and  therefore 
above,  beyond,  greater  than,  a  reality.  All  progress  is  moved 
by  it — all  being  is  elevated  by  it — rudeness  is  polished  bv  it — 
it  beautifies  deformity,  and  makes  beauty  more  enchanting — it  il- 
luminates darkness,  and  makes  light  itself  more  visible — it  alle- 
viates pain,  and  enhances  pleasure — and,  whenever  it  is  actively 
•ngaged,  either  in  productive  industry,  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  in  the  working  put  of  the  inspirations  of  a  univer- 


sal faith,  it  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  pleasurable  sensations  both 
to  ourselves  and  others.  In  these  three  departments  we  claim 
for  it  free  scope,  and  that  free  scope  it  cannot  have  in  any  system 
of  doctrine  now  taught  in  the  world.  The  poets  are  the  only 
priests  who  offer  a  free  and  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  God ;  but 
their  native  inspiration  is  too  often  exasperated  by  the  blow-pipe 
of  a  fretful  sectarianism,  or  extinguished  by  the  fire-damp  of  lurid 
infidelity.  The  Mab  of  Shelley  is  the  hiah-priestess  of  Nature, 
and  the  Satan  of  Heraud  is  the  personification  of  moral  and 
intellectual  libert.v.  They  are  far  above  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
which  they  are  addressed;  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bring  down 
such  imaginative  minds  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar,  if  by  any 
possibility  the  vulgar  mind  could  be  elevated  to  their's,  or  im- 
pregnated by  their  thoughts. 

We  had  just  finished  the  preceding  paragraph  on  the  19th 
of  Jime,  when  the  neivs  (it  was  a  false  report,  but  only  a  few 
hours  too  early)  from  the  city  reached  us,  of  the  death  of  the 
late  King,  and  the  commencement  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  with 
no  small  pleasure  we  reflect  that  the  third  volume  of  the 
Shepherd  appears  under  the  shadow  of  a  woman's  wing.  We 
have  always  regarded  woman  as  the  representative  of  the  moral 
department  of  Nature  ;  as  the  end  of  progress,  which  finishes 
in  the  emancipation  of  her  sex,  and  in  the  full  de^'elopmcnt 
of  her  peculiar  excellencies.  These  being  cultivated  by  the 
male,  and  reflected  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  elevate  his  cha- 
racter by  his  participation  of  the  feminine  virtues,  which  must 
ultimately  put  a  check  upon  the  horrid  brawls  of  intellect, 
and  the  savage  contentions  of  physical  outrage,and  international 
warfare.  This  t^^pical  character  of  woman  is  not  a  conceit, 
it  is  a  principle  of  Nature.  It  was  in  following  out  this  prin- 
ciple rather  too  eagerly  ("  he  that  "believeth  shall  not  make 
haste,")  that  the  St.  Simonians,  under  Enfantin,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  doctrinists  of  the  age,  amused  the  French,  and 
confounded  themselves,  by  looking  out  for  wliat  they  called  the 
Free  woman,  the  representative  of  the  aspect  materiel  of  in- 
dustry and  production.  They  longed  to  find  such  a  woman  ; 
the  very  existence  of  their  doctrine  and  system  depended  on 
such  a  woman.  They  could  not  find  her — a  sad  confutation  of 
the  prejudgment  of  those  who  {assert  that  impostors  are  easily 
found,  when  a  people  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  Here  wai 
a  people,  here  was  a  vacant  seat  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  But 
neither  France  nor  England  could  furnish  an  occupant.  To 
England  they  all  looked  for  such  a  character.  Tlieir  doctrine 
taught  them  that  England  must  produce  her.  Nay,  even  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Owen  in  Paris,  wlio  are  now  eager'  for  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  French  capital,  and  whom  he  has  sadly  disap- 
pointed by  his  indifference  to  their  earnest  invitation,  look  also 
to  England  for  the  personification  of  the  female  principle  in  a 
woman.  Their  mode  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  of  the 
St.  Simonians  but  the  two  facts  are  the  same.  Now,  all  Eng- 
land, the^very  government  of  England,  is  womanized.  We  are 
not  augurs,  neither  do  we  regard  omens,  especially  those  on  a 
small  scale,  when  we  are  treating  of  great  matters,  but  we  like 
to  trace  analogies  upon  a  large  scale,  when  we  are  treating  of 
large  subjects,  and  now  we  say  to  both  St.  Simonians  and 
Owenians,  now  is  your  time,  seek  out  this  woman,  for  the  spirit 
of  woman  has  now  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

Is  there  a  woman  in  England  who  can  represent  her  sex  ? 
If  there  be,  let  her  come  forth,  for  be  assured  that  imtil  she 
appear,  there  is  no  salvation  even  for  man.  It  is  needless  to 
reproach  man  for  not  doing  woman's  work.  He  cannot.  He 
is  not  a  woman  ;  woman  has  a  work  of  her  o\vn  to  do.  She  has 
her  own  feelings,  she  only  can  express  them  ;  she  has  her  own 
wrongs,  she  only  can  describe  them.  Man  is  waiting  for 
woman,  and  actually  fighting  with  man,  because  woman  does 
not  intervene  to  terminate  the  quarrel. 

We  have  many  clever  women  amongst  us  -  but  what  art 
they  ?  Gossips,  who  can  prate  well,  syrens,  who  can  sing  well, 
and  blue  stockings  ,who  can  write  well  on  everything  but  salva- 
tion— women,  who  write  for  personal  fame,  for  money,  or  merely 
to  give  vent  to  their  own  vagaries.  But  there  is  scarcely  ai 
woman  amongst  them  who  writes  for  any  great  social  puipose, 
in  whom  the  selfish  principle  is  absorbed  in  the  social,  and  who 
seems  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  fair  fame  for  a  time, 
that  she  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  her  sex  and  specie*. 
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They  are  either  not  conscious  of  their  degradation,  or  they 
want  the  moral  courage  to  assert  their  rights.  Talent  is  not 
a  wanting.  It  is  the  faith  in  the  moral  progression,  and  final 
destiny  of  the  species  that  they  lack. 

THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  state  of  religion  in  a 
country,  especially  in  a  Protestant  coimtry,  where  such  a  \'ariety 
of  sects  and  opinions  are  to  be  found.  If  we  give  credit  to  the 
magazine  reports  of  the  Home  Missionaries,  and  Church  Ex- 
tonsionists,  there  must  be  a  considerable  increase  yearly  added 
to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  and  a  great  revival  of  faith  in  the 
land.  On  the  contrary,  if  w«  credit  the  statements  of  Social- 
JBts  and  Infidels,  and  political  agitators,  there  is  a  large  slaugh- 
ter of  church-game  committed  everr  year  by  these  theological 
and  metaphysical  sportsmen,  which  is  gradually  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  church,  by  thinning  its  ranks,  and  drying  up  its 
sources  of  nourishment.  The  statistics  of  religion  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  The  reports  are  generally  drawn  up  by  inte- 
rested parties,  and  small  Dissenters  use  no  small  craft  in  making 
themBeives  appear  larger  than  Pro^ndeuce  has  ordained  them. 
Thus  chapels  and  congregations  have  l)cen  insertc<l  in  official 
reports  which  had  ceased  to  exist  as  such,  before  the  reports 
were  printed. 

But  the  number  of  churches  and  of  attendants  is  a  trifle, 
compared  to  the  vital  question  of  the  state  of  religion.  The 
motives  to  church-going,  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  ^  ery  suspicious,  and  certainly  by  no  meana  religiou*. 
Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  gentleman  confcM,  tJist  he  had  a 
family  who  had  no  religion  at  all,  but  were  regular  church- 
goers. When  they  return,  they  mimic  the  preacher,  imitate 
his  tones,  criticise  his  discourse,  ridicule  his  looks  and  his  atti- 
tudes, and  pour  out  torrents  of  abuse  upon  the  music.  But 
•till,  he  said,  they  go  to  church,  chiefly  because  other  people 
go— they  go  to  see,  and  to  be  seeu ;  to  apend  the  time,  aud  per- 
haps to  avoid  the  reproach  of  avowed  Dvism,  or  something 
worse.  This  claas  of  people  is  very  numerous.  They  would 
worship  the  Devil,  if  it  ware  fashionable.  They  arc'  mostly 
ladies ;  and  twoi-thirds  at  tlio  least,  pwfaaps  three-fourths  of  the 
churcli-goers  of  London,  arc  females.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  several  adjoining  seats  611ed  with  women,  without  a  single 
nale  convoy. 

We  have  made  the  same  observation  in  Exeter  Ha  1,  at  the 
religious  meetings  in  May.  They  are  certainly  q>leadid  assem- 
blagos  at  times.  Compared  to  a  Radical  public  meetiag  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  where  there  are  no  forms  to  sit  upon,  and 
where  the  people  crowd  around  the  platform,  and  stew  one 
another,  Mitli  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  hands  cau- 
tiously keeping  guard  in  their  pockets,  the  difference,  in  point 
of  comfort,  order,  and  respectability,  must  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  those  who  have  witnessed  both.  The  room  is,  we 
believe,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  fVequently  crowded 
in  the  holy  month  of  May,  and  then  we  have  obserred  that 
ladies'  bonnets  seem  to  floor  the  wide  expanse  of  space  before 
tho  chair,  leaving  only  a  few  dark  openings,  in  which  appearthe 
uncovered  heads  and  sable-coloured  shoulders  of  an  obliging 
male,  who  has  condescended  to  escort  a  bouquet  of  fomalea. 
The  Hall  presented  such  a  sight  as  this  when  O'Sullivan  and 
Macghec  made  their  last  appeal  at  tho  Qreat  Protestant  Meet- 
ing in  May.  This  was  an  exciting  occasion.  Some  of  the  May 
meetings  are  but  thinly  attended. 

The  l>est  criterion  for  determining  tho  power  of  religion  is 
the  f\inds,  which  arc  raised  upon  the  voluntary  principle. 
These  are  certainly  in  a  prosperous  and  growing  condition. 
The  Bible  Society  raised  upwards  of  £  1 08,000  last  year,  and  the 
London  Missionary  £61,000.  When  we  consider  the  vast  num- 
ber of  spiritual  taxes  that  are  levied  upon  the  people  by  the 
Religious  Parliaments  of  Exeter  Hall,  one  is  astonishetl  to  find 
that  a  single  society  can  call  in  its  hundreds  of  pounds  from  a 
single  congregation.  Tho  following  are  a  few  of  the  last  con- 
tributions to  the  Missionary  Society  from  some  of  the  London 
chapels.  We  do  not  pick  them,  but  read  right  on,  <Hnitting 
only  the  odd  shillings  aud  pence  :-^ 


Orange  Street £116 

Paddington ,....      20 

Peckham 172 

Pimlico 68 

Poultry  Chapel 200 

Queen  Street,  Eadcliffe 26 

Sion  CliapeL 22 

Silver  Street >^.      80 

Spa  Fields 3d 

Stepney  189 

Stockwell 140 

Stoke  Newington.... 55 

Surrey  Chapel  (Ladies) Ul 

Tabernacle 215 

New  Tabernacle 154  &c 

This  is  a  pretty  fiiir  specimen  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  be* 
ginning  about  the  middle  at  the  letter  O  ;  and  these  are  only 
the  contributions  for  one  single  society.  We  know  nothing  in 
the  political  world  to  parallel  this,  except  the  "  rint,"  and 
there  is  a  religious  principle  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  O'Connell 
takes  care  to  season  all  his  speeches  with  the  extreme  unction 
of  the  church—"  Without  faith  ye  can  do  nothing."  Are  you 
sorry  that  it  is  so,  reader.^  You  may  just  as  well  l^e  sorry  that 
the  earth  moves  rotmd  the  sun,  and  that  a  day  is  only  twenty* 
four  hours  long.  Your  business  is  to  study  the  laws  of  Nature, 
not  to  legislate  for  Nature.  It  is  an  eternal  law  of  Nature. 
that  iiiith  shall  rule  the  world,  and  if  men  cannot  get  a  good 
faith,  they  will  take  up  with  a  bad  one. 

But  wliat  is  all  tlieir  zeal  doing,  and  where  are  its  fruits  to 
be  seen  ?  Reader,  if  thou  imaginest  that  Nature  ever  does  any 
thing  in  vain  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  this,  or  even  upon  an  in- 
significant scale,  thou  hast  some  philosophy  to  learn  yeU  Per* 
haps  thou  dost  not  contribute  to  these  societiea ;  perhaps  thou 
doet  not  read  their  reports,  and  knoweet  nothing  of  their  pro- 
caedings;  and  for  this  reason  thou,  perhaps,  imaginest  that  they 
are  of  no  uf  3.  It  is  thus  that  the  religious  world  also  judge  of 
the  movements  of  the  irreligioua.  There  are  few  men  so 
universalised  in  tlicir  views  uf  Nature,  as  to  admit  that  their 
opponents  arc  of  any  use  to  society.  We  have  no  such  preju- 
dicva.  We  think  the  Bible,  Missionary,  and  I'ract  Societies 
eminently  useful,  especially  the  latter,  in  foreign  countriea. 
The  little  tracts  do  wonders  abroad,  in  breaking  in  upon  the 
strongholds  of  Pagan  idolatry.  The  missionaries  are  opening 
up  channels  of  communication  between  all  the  scattered  triboa 
of  humanity;  luul  the  Bible  Society  is  collating  their  different 
laoguagaa,  and  presenting  to  each,  in  his  own  tongue,  the  only 
ran>aclaMa  history  of  the  himuin  race  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  Whether  it  be  literally  correct  or  not,  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose  at  present.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  mankind 
should  havo  common  ideas  upon  such  a  subject.  But  the  dia* 
coveries  of  science,  especially  of  Egyptian  nrcbaology*  are 
bearing  so  powerfully  at  present  upon  the  Old  Testament  his* 
tory,  and  producing  such    marraUoua   oonfirmations   of   its 

Kcnml  accuracy,  that  for  some  yean  past,  especially  since  the 
iovenes  of  Young,  Champollion,  Rosellini,  Letronnc,  and 
Othoa,  oppositton  has  been  entirely  hushed,  and  the  question 
of  the  aathentieity  of  the  historical  records  of  the  Bible  set 
almost  at  rest.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only  field  of  battle  at 
present  is  the  account  of  the  creation,  and  that  is  not  history, 
but  revelation.  The  distinction  is  of  great  importance.  Geo- 
logy will  force  it  upon  tho  world.  The  coincidence  between 
old  Moses  and  new  sdenee  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the 
aaftiquity  of  the  former.  Moses  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  at  darkness  and  chaoe ;  thence  he  rises  by  gradation  to 
the  highest  order  of  beiug.  Science  confirms  this.  The  chief 
point  on  which  the  two  quarrel  at  present  is  the  word  '*  day." 
It  is  lucky  that  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  fortunate,  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  tliat  there  are  chronological  errors  and  hist  on* 
cnl  contradictions  in  the  Bible;  for  if  the  MUr  were  faultless, 
the  $pirit  might  l)e  overlooked,  and  conservatism  might  succeed 
in  preserving  old  relics  of  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  for 
ever.  The  spirit  of  progreu  lies  in  the  blunders  and  the  my*- 
leries.  These  are  the  whip  and  the  ^ur  which  goad  ou  tho 
ilafkionarics. 
-  Of  Utia  book  tlia  £ihle  SiocMty  of  Leodoa  has  diipanad 
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between  ten  and  eleven  millions  since  its  first  institution.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  are  sold.  Of  tracts  relating  to  this 
book,  the  Tract  Society  has  distributed  upwards  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions ^-ithin  the  last  year ;  and  the  three  Missionary  Societies, 
Tiz.,  the  London,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist,  have  levietl  an  income 
of  £151,038  during  the  same  period,  for  the  support  of  mission- 
aries and  missionary  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  propa- 
gate the  contents  of  this  book.  The  total  voluntary  income  of 
the  five  societies,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  was  £270,000,  and 
rapidly  increasing.     This  amount  is  doubled  by  the  sales. 

If  we  are  asked  our  opinion  of  the  fruits  of  these  societies, 
we  reply,  that  any  thing  which  tends  to  approximate  the  inha- 
bitants of  heathen  countries  to  those  of  cinlized  and  Christian 
nations,  is  a  universal  good;  for  unanimity  is  always  a  blessing, 
independent  of  truth  or  error.  This  approximation  may  take 
place,  either  by  infidelizing  the  heathen,  in  respect  to  their  own 
religion,  as  has  already  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
India,  or  by  Christianizing  them,  as  has  been  done  to  a  very 
small  extent.  In  either  ciise  a  considerable  barrier  of  super- 
stition has  been  removed,  and  to  all  appearance  there  is  at  this 
present  moment  over  the  whole  world,  a  universal  spirit  of  dis- 
affection arising,  which  is  playing  fearful  havoc  with  olden  sys- 
tems. The  rising  generations  are  refusing  to  do  those  dirty 
jobs  in  which  their  fathers  liave  gloried,  and  our  Christian 
missionaries  are  encouraging  them  in  rebellion.  An  Indian  mis- 
sionary (Mr.  Crisp)  at  the  last  M-.iy  meeting,  speaking  of  the 
supineness,  and  even  opposition  of  the  natives  to  their  estal)- 
lished  religion,  says, 

"  But  one  of  the  most  painful  circumstances  connected  with 
this  system  is  the  great  car  feasts.  By  whom  is  the  car  pre- 
pared:-' Is  it  by  the  spontaneous  contributions  of  the  natives? 
Is  the  power  vested  entirely  in  their  hands,  of  making  all  the 
arrangements  which  are  intended  to  give  an  imposing  effect  to 
idolatry?  No;  when  a  feast  is  anticipated,  a  public  document 
is  sent  to  the  "  Presence,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  to  the  chief 
magistrate,  stating  that  on  such  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hour,  a 
particular  feast  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  retiuesting  that  the 
money  necessary  may  be  granted ;  that  bamboos,  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  other  things  retjuired  for  the  car,  may  by  com- 
pulsion be  supplied :  and  these  are  brought  in  by  compulsion 
fVom  the  surrounding  districts.  When  so  brought  in,  the  per- 
son engaged  in  preparing  the  car  for  the  feast,  is  the  local 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  and  he  it  is  who 
directs  the  rrorkmen  lohat  to  do.  The  whole  concern  is  regarded 
by  the  natives,  and  in  good  fnith  it  really  in,  a  Government 
work.  When  the  car  has  been  thus  prepareil,  l>y  whom,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  the  poor  creatures  been  brought  together 
to  draw  it  ?  You  may  imagine,  and  many  do  suppose,  that 
such  is  the  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  for  their  idolatry,  that  when 
they  come  together  to  their  great  festivals,  they  are  all  anxious 
to  draw  this  car;  but  it  is  no  such  thing.  These  cars  have  all 
been  drawn  by  persons  driven  in  by  a  peon  armed  with  a  whip. 
I  testify  to  you  what  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  them  hy  hun- 
dreds pass  the  gate  of  my  residence.  And  what  for?  that  they 
might  be  compelled  to  draw  the  idol  car.  And  afler  they  have 
laid  hold  of  the  cables,  who  have  been  the  yei-sons  to  xirgethem 
onward?  The  Government  peons,  with  long  canes,  which  they 
apply  to  those  that  seem  dilatory.  It  does,  indeeil,  appear, 
from  the  memorial  lately  presented  to  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  lamentable  disaster  which  occurred  at 
the  Conjeveram  feast,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  tlie  natives 
i<  no  longer  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  if  this  be  adhered  to,  most 
certainly  shall  we  rejoice.  But  the  system,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  that  just  described  to  you." 

Thus  you  see  the  same  spirit  of  discontentment,  which  has 
shaken  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Europe,  pre\-ails  also  in 
India,  originating  also  in  the  sjime  cause— compulsory  rating 
ft  id  personal  oppression.  Yet  still  the  people  of  India  are  at- 
tached to  their  religion  I  So  are  the  people  of  England  !  How 
is  this  to  be  explained  ?  In  the  same  manner  as  the  emptiness 
of  churches,  and  the  fulness  of  religions  Societies'  funds,  are 
to  be  reconciled.  The  popular  mind,  both  in  India  and  Europe, 
is  powerfully  propelled  towards  a  reformation,  not  a  destruction 
of  the  prevailing  religion.  Tluis  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal 
discussing  the  question,^  whether  Christianity.or  Deism  or  re- 


formed Hindooism,  will  be  the  future  religion  of  Hindostan,  de- 
cidedly fixes  on  the  latter.  And  so  say  we  ;  and  we  sav,  also,  that 
reformed  Islamism  will  be  the  future  religion  of  Turkcv-,and  re- 
formed Christianity  of  Europe,  But  all  these  three  arc  one.  Every 
religion  contains  the  elements  of  the  everlasting  religion  of 
Nature,  and,  by  progressing,  as  certainly  arrives  at  final  truth, 
as  a  river,  by  progressing,  arrives  at  the  sea.  It  matters  not 
which  way  the  river  runs,  to  the  sea  it  goes.  Carry  out  any  re- 
ligion you  please  to  its  ultimate  principles,  and  you  find  it 
vibrate  in  luiison  mth  Nature's  imiversjil  and  c\  erlasting  laws. 
No  religion  has  ever  yet  been  destroyed  ;  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  is  all  alive  in  Catholicism,  and  will  live  for 
ever  in  Pantheism. 

Religion  is  progressing  inwardly  ;  and  by  pushing  anyroligion 
inward  to  the  heart  and  soul,  away  from  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies,  you  arrive  at  the  true  religion  of  Paradise — Uni- 
versal brotherhood,  Univei-sjil  faith,  the  religion  of  Nature  and 
the  God  of  Nature.  But  the  theology  of  the  most  civilized  and 
scientific  people  must  necessarily  take  the  lead  iu  the  Avoik  of 
progression. 

THE   TRANSCENDENTALIST'S   DIALOGUES. 

No.  I, 


[.Vo/e.— The  object  of  these  dialogues  is  chiefly  to  lead  to  a  ne- 
gative or  hypothetical  result.  They  are  designed  chiefly  to 
show  the  absurdities  of  the  common-sense  school,  who  fancy, 
by  their  own  uncultivated  arguments,  that  they  are  able  to 
discourse  on  the  most  alistract  subjects.  I  intend  to  exhibit 
the  contradictions,  to  which  their  definitions,  &c.,  inevitably 
lead,  and  occasionally  to  give   hints  of    a     higher   philc- 

phy.-T.]  

A    DIALOGUE    ON    "  THE    ONE." 

Scene. — Transcendentalist  sitting  at  a  tablt  toith  a  netospaper. 

Trans. — And  so  it  will  appear  again  !  The  good  old  Shep- 
herd will  bo  published  again  ;  The  best  news  contained  iu  this 
paper. 

Enter  Materialist. 

Oh,  here  you  are,  my  good  Materialist;  here  is  a  piece  of  news 
for  you.     The  Shepherd  is  coming  out  again. 

Mat. — Indeed  ;  then,  I  assure  you,  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Trans. — How  so  !  A  Materialist  rejoiced  at  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Shepherd  1 

Mat. — Why  to  tell  the  truth,  I  liave  ]iee\\  reflecting  on  a 
conversation  we  had  together  last  March,  and  I  find  that  a  man 
may  be  an  Idealist,  and  not  be  so  very  absurd  a  creature  after 
all.  In  short,  I  am  not  such  an  of-course  Materialist  as  I  used 
to  be. 

Trans. — Then,  you  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  Materialist  altoge- 
ther. Ah,  I  little  thought  when  I  sent  that  dialogue  to  the  Shep- 
herd that  it  would  be  the  last  paper  that  would  appear  there. 

Mat. — Now  I'll  tell  you  a  plan.  You  know  we  still  differ  on 
certain  points  ;  suppose  we  meet,  and  discuss  now  and  then,  on 
s  mie  philosophical  subject,  and  occasionally  send  our  dialogues 
to  the  S/iepherd. 

Trans. — I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  provided  tlie 
Editor  is  kind  enough  to  insert  them  ;  and  as  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present,  let  us  have  a  discussion  now.  Here  is  a  slate 
hung  up  against  the  wall ;  on  it  I  will  write.    ( T.  writes). 

AXIOM. 

Every  icord  that  is  not  sheer  nonsense,  has  a  signijication. 

Mat. — Come  !     That  is  profound  !     Well,  I  agree  to  that ! 

Trans. — My  dear  friend,  if  every  one  had  been  aware  of  that 
sentence,  mmiberless  religious  discussions  would  have  lieen 
saved.  But  now  I  will  write  a  word,  (Writes  "  ONE,"^ 
There,  that  is  a  word,  and  must  have  a  signification  as  well  as 
others, 

J/a^— Of  course  !  And  a  signification  most  easy  to  find. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  one  piece  of  wood. 

Trans.— \i  that  a  single  atom,  or  is  it  composed  of  a  number 
of  particles  ? 

Mat. — Hem  !  It  is  six  inches  square.  It  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  particles. 
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Trans. — In  other  words,  it  is  an  aggregate  of  particles,  and 
to  this  aggregate  jou  give  the  name  of  on^,  just,  as  we  say  one 
army,  one  mob,  though  we  know  that  there  are  many  individuals 
in  the  army  and  the  mob.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  thi«  piece 
of  wood  is  at  the  same  time  mant/  and  one  ;  many,  with  respect 
to  the  number  ofita  particles,  one,  if  we  regard  their  combina- 
tion. 
Mat. — Exactly,  Few  would  differ  on  this  point. 
Trans. — Now,  can  you  fancy  some  explosion  taking  place  , 
and  their  ])articles  being  separated  and  scattered  ? 

^fa(. — Certainly,  This  happens  to  a  certain  extent  every 
time  a  violent  explosion  happens. 

Tram. — Then  the  piece  of  wood,  considered  as  a  one,  would 
be  destroyed ;  but  the  component  particles  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed, 

A  fa/, — Xo.  In  other  words,  the  union  would  cease,  and  the 
particles]  would  exist  in  a  separate  state. 

Trans. — The  many  M-onld  still  continue,  but  the  one  would  be 
annihilated.  Now,  supposing  the  piece  of  wood  again  to  be  one 
iniited  whole,  if  we  destro/ed  all  the  component  particles,  would 
the  one  piece  exist  ? 

.^fat. — What,  after  every  particle  was  destroyed  ?  Of  course 
not !     What  trifling  questions  you  ask  I 

7>a>a.— Perhaps  so.  But  let  us  see  the  result.  The  many 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  one,  but  the  one  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  many, 

Afuf. — Stay,  stay  ;  the  multitude  of  particles  could  not  exist, 
did  not  one  sinple  particle  exist  The  many  it  itself  but  a  mul- 
titude of  ones.  Each  of  these  onet  has  a  separate  existence  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  on  the  existence  of  these,  that  that  of  the 
)n(iiiif  depends. 

Trans. — So,  then,  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  significations 
to  the  word,  "  one."  In  the  first  sense,  it  means  an  union  of  a 
multitude,  in  the  second  signification,  each  of  the  particles 
which  constitute  the  multitude,  is  in  itself  a  one. 

Mat. — Yes,  and  we  might  distinguish  them  by  the  words 
♦'  One  of  composition,"  ♦♦  One  of  ultimate  dirision."  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  "One  of  ultimate  division"  is  the  purer  "on#" 
of  the  two,  for  it  is  one  without  being  many,  while  the  **  one"  of 
composition  is  nt  the  same  time  many  and  one. 

Trans. — (>oo<).  Now  we  see  the  aggregate  en*  every  day  ; 
as,  for  instance,  your  piece  of  wood.  This  aggngote  ont  may, 
as  we  well  know,  be  resolved  into  a  many.  Now  have  we  ever 
seen  the  one,  which  is  the  result  of  ultimate  division,  and  which 
is  so  pure  a  one  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  luany  ? 

Mnt. — No,  we  never  saw  it ;  but  it  is  plain  that  it  docs  exist. 
Thus  I  have  not  instruments  fine  enoush  to  reiluce  this  wood  to 
its  ultimate  particles,  nor  eyes  acute  enough  to  perceive  them 
after  the  division,  but  still  I  am  induced  to  infer  their  existence, 
nor  do  I  think  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  any  argtiment 
against  it. 

7V«/w.— There  I  thoroughly  agree  with  yo«.  Although 
space  be  infinitely  indivisible,  and  hence  theor,  .    cry 

particle  is  infinitely  divisible,  it  does  not  follow  t  -ti- 

tles are  actually  so.  For  we  can  readily  concvi^i- «>i  n  tjody 
occupying  a  certain  quantity  of  space,  and  yet  being  self- 
existing. 

Mat. — Of  course ;  and  we  must  come  to  that  at  last :  for  the 
existence  of  every  body  must  depend  on  the  e.\i«tence  of  its 
parts — the  existence  of  these  parts  on  that  of  their  smaller 
parts,  till  we  conic  to  ultimate  particles,  whose  existence  depends 
on  nought  but  themselves,  that  is,  arc  self-subsisting. 

Trans. — I  see ;  but  you  do  not  arrive  at  these  ultimate  parti- 
cles by  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  but  by  a  process  of  infe- 
rence. 

Afa<.— Exactly,  and  by  a  very  just  process;  for  if  the  exis- 
tence of  one  thing  depends  on  that  of  another,  and  the  existence 
«)f  that  other  depends  on  that  of  a  third,  we  must  come  at 
length  to  a  thing  self-subsisting,  or  our  whole  fabric  will  fall  for 
want  of  a  foimdation. 

Trans.— \  try  good  ;  but  the  form,  colour,  &c.  of  this  particle 
arc  unknown. 

^fat. — Oh,  certainly,  it  has  never  been  perceived  by  otir 
senses ;  it  is  too  minute. 
rranf.^Xrue,  but  we  are  to  consider  that  as  no  argumeat 


agamst  its  existence,  but  rather  a  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  faculties,  or  scientific  machines. 

Mat. — That  is  precisely  my  view. 

Traris. — Then  let  us  call  the  ultimate  particle  of  this  piece 
of  wood  X,  and  let  us  trj-  if,  by  a  reasoning  process,  we  can 
discover  what  qualities  X  possesses.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
self-subsisting,  and,  with  a  number  of  other  piirticles  which  arc 
equally  self-subsisting,  composes  this  piece  of  wood.  Does  it 
occupy  any  portion  of  space  ? 

Mat. —Oh,  yes,  certainly;  for  as  the  piece  of  wood  occupies 
space,  the  particle  which  arises  by  division  must  occupy  space 
also,  though  a  very  small  portion. 

Trans.— Then  I'll  write  as  follo\vs:  — X  is  a  self-existing 
body,  co-existing  with  other  self-subsisting  bodies,  and  occupying 
a  portion  of  space. 

Mat. — That  seems  right  enough. 

Trans.— X%  other  bodies  exist  with  it,  it  is  very  evident  tliat 
it  occupies  only  a  portion  of  space,  and  not  the  whole  abyss. 

jt/rt/.— Quite  clear.  It  is  self-evident  that  only  a  portion  of 
space  is  occupied. 

Tram.— -It  X  only  occupies  a  portion  of  space,  it  must  be 
bounded  in  space,  and  tliat  which  is  bounded  in  space  has  a 
form. 

3/0/.— Yet,  yet;  X  has  some  form  or  other ;  what  form  iu 
particular  I  do  not  know. 

Trans. — And  to  constitute  a  form  (i.  e.  the  form  of  a  Iwdy), 
it  is  neceasar)-,  not  only  that  a  body  should  exist,  but  also  that 
it  should  1)C  enclosed.  Thus  a  plane  figure  (<•,  y.  a  triangle)  is 
formed  by  one  part  of  a  surface  bounding  another.*  And  if 
form  is  necessary  to  a  body,  and  a  boundary  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  form,  it  follon-s  that  X  is  not  self-existing,  as  the 
tubsistenoo  of  the  bodies  which  bound  it  are  necessary'  to  its  own 
existence.  And  hence  we  find  that  our  proposition  rcspectiug 
the  ultimate  particle  leads  to  a  contradiction. 

Mat. — It  appears  so,  indeed,  and  I  will  reflect  further  on  this 
matter.  But  time  grows  late.  I  will  bid  you  adieu  fur  the 
present,  Next  time  we  meet,  we  will  discourse  further  on  "  the 
One."  THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

•  Shepherd,  vol.  ii.  page  52,  '  'I '' 


CURIOUS  SPECIMEN  OF  INDIAN  IMPOSTURE. 
From  iMttifHont  Bacon's  Jiindostan.    London :  W.  1 1.  AlloA 

and  Co.,  1037. 
AMONti  the  lower  orders  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  men 
who  can  counterfeit  so  skilAilly  the  semblance  of  death  as  to 
deceive  even  a  medical  man,  until  the  hand  is  applied  either  to 
the  heart  or  pulae.  Thc*v  men  are  frequently  at  very  great 
pains  to  acquire  this  faculty,  and  practise  it  for  many  purposes. 
It  Bcrven  sometimes  as  a  means  of  concealment,  but  mor<  fre- 
quently it  is  made  available  for  the  purjH^M;  of  im])<»Hition, 

The  imitator  of  death  is  laid  uix>n  a  charjuihi,  or  light  native 
bed,  and  being  painted  as  if  covereil  with  wounds  and  bruises, 
he  is  carried  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity*  to  the  house  of  art 
Eurtjpean  magistrate,  or  other  civil  functionar}*;  here  a  pitiable 
story  is  relate<(  of  his  having  been  murdered  in  some  remote 
village,  and  with  hitter  tears  and  lamentations  the  magistrate  is 
entreated  to  send  officers  to  make  official  investigation  of  the 
case,  and  if  possible  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  an  expiation  of 
the  outrage.  In  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
inurdereil  man,  having  excite<l  the  compassionate  interest  of  the 
Englishman,  or  some  of  the  inmates  of  his  house,  solicit  a 
gratnity  for  defVnying  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  for  which 
they  aver  that  they  have  no  means ;  and  if  the  trick  be  new  to 
the  beholders,  an  ample  nhowcr  of  donations  will  most  likely 
\yt  afforded  to  the  poor  bereaved  creatures.  The  moment  their 
object  is  secureil,  the  sorrowing  family  withdraw,  carrying  with 
them  the  corpse  of  their  decea»etl  relative,  who,  iis  soon  as  he 
is  out  of  t.ight  of  the  house  where  the  imposition  has  been 
pnictised,  returns  to  the  mortal  world,  and  again  condescends 
to  make  use  of  his  limbs,  taking  care  to  appropriate  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  bounty  which  his  ingenuity  has  purchased. 
Ilaviug  then  cleansed  biuuclf  from  the  staiiia  and  artificial 
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wounds,  the  whole  party  disperse,  to  avoid  apprehension  when 
the  fraud  is  detected. 

I  was  once  staying  at  the  house  of  a  civilian,  when  one  of 
his  iervants  cam*  in  and  reported  that  a  murdered  man  had 
been  brought  to  the  door  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  in  the  man- 
ner related  above.  He  intimated  at  the  same  time,  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  strangers,  he  was  suspicious  of  their 
statement,  and  believed  th»  dead  man  to  be  a  counterfeit.  We 
went  out,  and  found  a  squalid-looking  corpse,  with  two  or  three 
woxuids  upon  the  chest,  and  with  many  marks  of  violence  about 
other  parts  of  the  person. 

The  bed  upon  which  the  body  lay  extended  was  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  all  around  it  squatted  the  relatives  and  friends 
who  ownied  it,  howling,  screaming,  and  groaning  with  a  touching 
emphasis,  which  would  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  most 
obdurate.  My  friend  approached  to  examine  the  body,  but  was 
assailed  with  a  thousand  importunities  not  to  pollute  the  corpse, 
before  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  been  performed.  He  therefore 
refrained  from  touching  the  body  with  his  hand,  but  remarking 
to  the  people  that  wood  could  not  defile  it,  he  stuck  the  sharp 
end  of  his  billiard  cue,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  into  the  side 
of  the  supposed  corpse.  This  evidently  disconcerted  the  sur- 
rounding throng,  but  as  the  body  showed  no  signs  of  animation, 
or  any  fear  of  incurring  a  repetition  of  the  test  just  i  iflicted, 
we  began  to  think  that  the  suspicion  of  the  chupprassi  had 
been  unfounded.  The  blow  was  repeated  with  increased  force, 
and  until  the  sharp  point  of  the  cue  [penetrated  the  flesh  be- 
tween the  ribs.  A  very  slight  quiver  of  the  muscles,  and  an 
almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the  head,  discovered  the 
cheat,  and  m3-  friend  then  told  the  people  that  they  had  better 
take  the  body  to  the  hospital,  for  that  life  was  not  yet  extinct. 
*•  Wa,  wa,"  said  they,  "  why  the  man  has  been  dead  since 
cock-crow;  how  then  can  ho  be  alive  now?"— (An  idiom  quite 
M  purely  Hindostanee  as  it  may  be  thought  Irish.) 

"  Bring  a  tea  kettle  of  boiling  water,"  shouted  the  gentle- 
man, to  the  dismay  of  the  family. 

'♦  Sir,  great  Sir, — what  would  you  do  with  boiling  water? 
The  man  is  dead." 

"  Exactl}' so,  my  good  friends ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that 
you  are  all  weeping  and  sorrowful?" 

"  What  else,  Sir!" 

"  Why,  I  am  a  great  physician,  and  know  how  to  bring 
such  dead  men  as  these  to  life." 

The  poor  fellows  begged  hard  that  thc'body  might  be  spared ; 
but  the  kettle  was  brought,  and  still  the  dead  man  moved  not, 
until  a  small  quantity  vrna  poured  upon  his  feet,  when  ho 
bounced  from  his  charpdhi,  and  upsetting  one  half  of  his  little 
brothers  and  cousins,  fled  like  a  spirit  rather  than  an  earthly 
body. 

MARRIAGE  IN  THE  HIMALA  MOUNTAINS. 


THE   WIFE   OF    SEVKN    HUSBANDS. 

Wbkn  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Missouri,  I  overtook  a 
young  Paharri  damsel  driving  cows.  Jly  attention  was  caught 
by  her  graceful  figure,  und  her  highly  picturesque  costume. 
Heif  hair  was  gathered  into  a  knot  upon  the  crowii  of  her  head, 
and  thence  fell  in  the  fashion  of  a  horse's  tail  down  her  back  ; 
•cross  her  shoulders  a  bright  red  scarf  was  loosely  thrown,  and 
from  her  waist  a  short  grey  petticoat  descended  to  her  knees, 
below  which  a  finelj'  rounded  leg  and  well  turned  ancle  gave  a 
flnish  to  the  figurei,  and  formed  by  no  means  its  least  attraction. 
As  I  passetl  the  girl,  instead  of  screening  her  face  from  obser- 
vation, as  do  the  most  modest  females  of  the  plains,  she  looked 
innocently  in  my  face,  exclaiming,  "  Do  not  drive  my  cows,  I 
Pi*y  you,  Sir,  for  they  scramble  off"  the  road,  and  then  I  shall 
have  much  labour  in  collecting  them  again." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  freetlom  and  simplicity  of  the  damsel's 
address,  and  more  so  at  her  comely  countenance  and  sparkling 
eye;  the  Paharris  being  characterized  by  the  broad  cheek 
bones  and  small  twinkling  eye  of  the  Chinese. 

"  Well,  then,  my  pretty  lass,"  I  replied,  "  you  must  let  me 
amuse  myself  by  talking  to  you  as  far  as  our  joumies  may  lie 
«Qi  the  wim  road,** 


"  Very  well,  Sir ;  but  what  can  a  Feringhi  Sahib  have  to 
say  to  a  poor  girl  of  the  mountains?  " 

"  Why  3'ou  see  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and  wish  to 
pick  up  information  respecting  yoiur  beautiful  country.  Younj 
and  artless  as  you  appear  to  be,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  nv 
much  of  which,  though  a  traveller  in  many  countries,  I  am  ye* 
in  ignorance." 

"  Alas !  Sir,"  replied  she,  "  is  it  for  the  infant  to  instruct 
its  parent  ?  or  for  the  young  kid  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  goat  3 
I  am  but  a  child  in  knowledge,  and  do  you  bid  me  show  yoj 
what  our  wise  men  call  their  own  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  of  ra; 
cows,  or  of  the  butterflies  which  sport  over  the  flowere,  or  of 
the  eagles  sailing  aloft  yonder?" 

"  Yes,  even  there  you  could  tell  me  much  which  I  do  no! 
know.  But  have  you  no  family  or  home  to  talk  to  me  about 
There  I  cannot  enter,  and  can  only  learn  by  hearsay.  Are  j'ou 
married  ?  " 

"  Married !  Certainly  I  am  married,  and  have  seven  hand- 
some husbands,  the  finest  men  in  the  village  ;  but  I  cannot  saj 
they  are  such  tall,  straight  fellows  as  the  servants  which  follow 
you  gentlemen  from  the  plains." 

**  Seven  husbands,  did  you  say  ?  What,  hU  your  own  ?  oi 
did  I  misimdcrstand  j'ou?" 

"  Ay !  truly,  seven  husbands ;  what  else  should  I  say  ?  W( 
are  not  like  the  unfortunate  women  in  the  plains,  who,  it  ia  said, 
have  but  one  man,  good  or  bad,  belonging  to  them.  But  I  aiX 
wrong  to  say  seven;  I  have  only  six  now;  one  of  them  I  di 
charged  yesterday.  He  was  an  idle,  useless  fellow,  with  onl| 
one  eye,  and  a  crooked  back." 

"  What,  do  30U  send  them  away  if  tliey  have  any  defect^ 
or  if  you  do  not  love  them?" 

"  Certainly;  or  if  a  man  should  be  idle  or  poor,  a  womai 
could  not  be  expected  to  keep  him,  when  she  might  have  fiftj 
better.  Go  j'our  way,  Sir;  my  cows  go  up  this  turning  to  thi 
right." 

"  But  tell  me  before  you  go,  my  pretty  girl,  if  all  th< 
women  in  your  villages  are  as  fortunate  as  yourself  in  the  nunv 
ber  of  their  huslwinds,  and  if  it  be  usual  with  them  to  tun 
their  good  men  oft"  with  as  little  ceremony  as  you  appear  \A 
have  done?" 

"  Why,"  siud  the  woman,  "  all  my  sisters  are  not  const 
dered  so  handsome  as  I  am;  but  somt-  have  two  husbaudi 
some  have  throe  or  four;  few  are  so  poor  as  to  have  only  one 

"  And  would  you  have  more  than  seven,  if  you  could  &u 
them  to  please  3qu?" 

"  No ;  if  I  have  more  than  seven,  it  is  impossible  that  thej 
should  be  all  good.     Seven  ia  a  happy  number." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  get  another  to  supply  the  place  a 
the  seventh,  whom  you  discharged  yesterday." 

"  When  I  can  find  one  whom  I  can  love." 

"  But  do  not  your  husbands  quarrel?  Are  they  uot  givMl 
to  jealousy  one  towards  another?  " 

"  No;  why  should  they?  Aie  they  not  treated  according  to 
their  deserts?" 

"  Have  you  any  children?" 

The  girl  drew  her  red  scarf  over  her  face,  and  turning 
abruptly  away,  followed  her  cows. —  Lieut.  Bacon^s  Hindostan, 

SELF-IMMOLATION  OF  GENIUS. 

(From  D'lsraeWs  Literary  Characters  and  History  of  Genius.) 
To  this  enthusiasm,  and  to  this  alone,  can  we  attribute  the  self- 
immolation  of  men  of  genius.  Mighty  and  laborious  works  have 
been  pursued  as  a  forlorn  hope,  at  the  certain  destruction  of  the  for- 
tune of  the  individual.  Vast  labours  attest  the  enthusiasm  which 
accompanied  their  progress.  Such  men  have  sealed  their  works 
with  their  blood  ;  they  have  silently  Ijom  the  pangs  of  disease  ; 
they  have  barred  themselves  from  the  pursuits  of  fortune ;  they 
liave  torn  themselves  away  from  all  they  loved  in  life,  i)atiently 
suffering  these  self-denials  to  escape  from  those  iiitenuptions  and 
impedimenta  to  their  studies.  Martyrs  of  literature  and  art, 
they  behold  in  their  solitude  the  halo  of  immortality  over  their 
studious  heads,  that  fame  which  is  "  alife  bej-ond  life.''  Vau 
QeUnont,  in  hif  library  aad  hia  laboratory,  f  lefenred  their  busy 
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■olitude  to  the  honours  and  inritations  of  Rodolphus  II.,  there 
writing  down  what  he  daily  experienced  during  thirty  yean. 
Nor  would  the  enthusiast  yield  up  to  the  Emperor  one  of  thoae 
golden  and  visionary  days.  Milton  would  not  desist  from  pro- 
ceeding with  one  of  his  works,  although  warned  by  the  physician 
of  the  certain  loss  of  his  sight :  he  declared  he  preferred  his 
duty  to  his  eyes ;  and,  doubtless,  his  fame  to  his  comfort.  An- 
thony Wood,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  voluntarily  resigned 
Ma  own  to  cloistered  studies.  Nor  did  the  literary  passion  de- 
sert him  in  his  last  moments,  when,  with  his  dying  hards,  the 
hermit  of  literature  still  grasped  his  Ijelovcd  papers,  and  his  last 
mortal  thoughts  dwelt  on  his  Athena?  Oxoniensis.  Moreri,  the 
great  founder  of  our  biographical  collections,  conceived  the  de- 
sign with  such  enthusiasm,  .nnd  found  such  seduction  in  the 
labour,  that  he  willingly  withdrew  from  the  popular  celebrity  he 
)iad  acquired  as  a  preacher,  and  the  preferment  which  a  minister 
of  State,  in  whose  house  he  resided,  would  have  opened  to  his 
views.  After  the  first  edition  of  bis  Historical  Dictionary,  he 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  its  improvement.  His  unyield- 
ing application  was  converting  labour  mto  death  ;  but,  collect- 
ing his  last  renovated  vigour,  with  his  dying  hands  he  gave  the 
volume  to  the  world,  though  he  did  not  live  to  witness  even  its 
publication.  All  objects  in  life  appeared  mean  to  him,  com- 
pared to  that  exalted  delight  of  addressing  to  the  literary  men 
of  his  ago  the  history  of  their  brothers.  Such  are  the  men,  as 
Bacon  says  of  himself,  who  "  are  the  serrants  of  posterity. 

Who  scorn  delights,  and  love  laborious  days,'' 

The  same  enthusiasm  inspires  the  pupils  nf  art,  eonramed  by 
their  own  ardour.  The  young  and  classical  sculptor  who  raised 
the  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  advised  by  his  medical  friends  to 
desist,  for  the  energy  of  his  lalxnir,  with  the  strong  excitement 
of  his  feelings,  already  had  made  fatal  inroads  on  his  constitu- 
tion ;  but  he  was  willing,  he  said,  to  die  at  the  foot  of  his  statue. 
The  statue  was  raised,  and  the  young  sculptor,  with  the  shining 
eye  and  hectic  flush  of  consumption,  beheld  it  there,  returned 
home,  and  shortly  was  no  more.  Drouait,  a  pupil  of  Darid, 
the  French  painter,  was  a  youth  of  fortune,  but  the  solitaiy 
pleiuure  of  his  youth  was  his  devotion  to  Raphael.  Ho  waa  at 
his  studies  from  four  in  the  morning  till  night. — **  Painting  or 
nothiuK  I"  was  the  cry  of  this  cntluiMnst  of  elegance.  '*  Kii»t 
fame,  then  amusement,"  was  another.  His  sensibility  was  as 
great  ns  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  cut  in  pieces  the  picture  for  which 
David  declared  he  would  inevitably  obtain  the  prize.  **  I  haTe 
had  my  reward  in  your  approbation,  but  next  year  I  sliall  feel 
more  certain  of  de«er\ing  it,"  was  the  reply  o(  this  youngen- 
thiisiast.  Afterwards  he  astenished  Paris  with  his  Marius.  But, 
while  engaged  on  a  mibject  which  he  could  never  quit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  was  drying  up  in  his  veins.  Henry  Heudley  and 
Kirke  White,  were  the  early  victims  of  the  enthusiMin  of 
study,  and  are  mourned  by  the  few  who  are  organiMd  like 
themselves. 

"  'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  ; 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  the  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nett 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.*' 


AUSPICIOUS  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NEW 
REIQN. 

On  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  to  the  the  throne,  we 
are  natumlly  anxious  to  discover  what  are  the  leading  motives 
which  influence  his  mind,  and  what  are  the  modes  which  he 
Intends  to  follow  in  effecting  his  purposes.  There  is  a  certain 
moral  influence  cxcercised  by  kings  over  their  subjects,  inde- 
pendent of  their  executive  authority.  This  moral  influence 
it  is  more  particularly  our  provinc«to  «x«minf,  aa  wt  ftre  oot 


authorized  by  law  to  criticise  legislative  measures.  The  first 
proclamation  of  her  present  Majesty,  was  one  of  a  peculiarly 
moral  character-  upon  which  we  think  we  miiy  safely  venture 
a  remark,  without  encroaching  upon  the  forbidden  fields  of  poli- 
tics  or  ecclesiastics.  Her  Majesty,  as  become*  her  sex,  shows 
great  anxiety  for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  nation. 
To  effect  this  desirable  end,  she  means  to  distinguish  persons  of 
piety  and  virtue  by  marks  of  her  Royal  favoiu-.  All  verj'  good, 
if  she  can  discover  the  true  fVom  the  feigned  the  right  tort  from 
the  wrong.  The  best  and  the  wisest  and  the  shrewdest  ar* 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  this  respect ;  but  our  new  virgin  mother 
seems  to  have  ideas  upon  this  subject  which  are  likely  to  excite 
a  little  controversy  with  even  her  virtuous  and  pious  subjects. 

"  We  do  hereby  require  and  command  them  (that  is  her 
subjects),  and  every  of  them,  decentl.v  and  reverently,  to  attend 
the  worship  of  God  on  every  Lord's  day,  on  pain  of  our  higheft 
displeasure,  and  of  being  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost 
rigour  that  may  be  by  law."  If  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
it  is  too  bad  to  tantalize  the  Sabbatarians  with  hopes  that  are 
never  to  be  realised,  and  promises  never  to  be  f\ilfilled.  If  it  it 
sincere,  and  a  plain  declaration  of  motives  and  resolutions  in 
the  Royal  mind,  it  means  that  we  are  all  to  be  compelled  by 
law  to  go  to  church !  **  Well,"  a^  an  old  lady  said  to  us,  "  it 
it  all  very  gx>od  in  a  figure;"  by  which  she  meant,  that  w« 
ought  all  to  worship  God  in  his  temple  (the  heart).  But  tht 
heart  is  not  to  be  tricked  into  worship  by  proclamations,  or 
whipped  into  adoration  by  magisterial  authority.  To  make 
men  religious  thut^  it  to  make  them  hypocrites.  They  would 
be  better  and  more  innocent,  both  to  themselves  and  the  Go- 
remment,  roaming  at  laiye  over  bill  and  dale,  than  ttewed  in 
a  church  or  conventicle,  witk  a  potse  of  police,  counting  their 
heads,  and  calling  over  the  roll,  to  see  tiiat  none  were  absent. 

The  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  excellent  educaiioH^  has 
evidently  not  learned  the  mode  of  making  men  and  women 
religious ;  and  the  Bithopa,  her  counsellors  in  piuut  affairs,  are 
so  screwed  down  by  oaths,  and  articles,  and  creeds,  and  constf- 
tutions,  and  old  forms,  and  private  interests,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  adopt  any  other  means  than  those  which 
have  been  entplored  fiom  time  immemorial,  and  which  time 
iniDiemorial  has  declared  t«  be  ineffectual.  Threats  of  a 
timibu'  nntuie  are  iasned  oat  against  all  blasphemy,  cursing, 
swe«ring,  profiuiation  of  the  Lords-day,  &c  ;  in  fine,  against 
numerous  vices  and  immoralities  which  remlly  are  a  curse  to 
the  nation  at  laixe.  We  think  it  most  desirable  th.it  all  these 
vices  should  be  diarountenanccd.  Cursing,  swcnriug,  dninkea- 
ness,  gambling,  are  abommable  crimes  against  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  society ;  and  the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  of  so  superla- 
tive a  character,  that  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  sober  and 
intelligent  man  in  the  country,  who  is  not  an  advocate  for  its 
inviolability,  unleos  society  could  be  so  ocganiTed  as  to  make 
every  day  a  Babbalh.  Then  the  substance  being  come,  the 
type  might  be  dispensed  with.  But  we  cannot  yet  get  the  ever- 
lasting Sabbath ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  a  shaai 
SabbMh  once  a-week.  It  must  be  a  sham  Sabbath  at  best. 
But,  like  every  other  human  or  divine  institution,  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvcBMDt.  We  viah,  we  heartily  wish,  that  all  la- 
bour could  }m  ■boUshed  on  the  Sa))bath.  We  wish  that  evety 
servant  were  firee  on  a  Sabbath — that  not  even  the  Queeit 
dMOld  hare  a  right  to  extort  obedience  or  service  from  her 
dwneitlcs  on  a  Sabbath  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  should  be  a  universal 
jubilee  throughout  the  nation,  and  that  the  voluntary  principle 
thonld  reign  throughout  the  country  without  any  other  control 
than  that  of  a  well  cultivated  moral  feeling.  This  is  what  we 
wish.  But  wishing  is  vain.  It  isasort  of  beau-ideul  ofaSabbath  ; 
—but  in  that  benu-ideal  is  concealed  the  living  truth — that  until 
you  get  this  well  oiltiraled  moral  feeling,  you  cannot  get  your 
Sabbatli.  You  l>egin  at  the  wrong  end — you  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse — when  you  try  to  make  the  Sablwth  first,  fer 
then  you  are  obliged  to  use  force  to  tinker  up  the  leaking 
utensil.  If  rulers  were  to  go  the  rifht  way  to  work  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  proclamation  to  make  a  Sabbath. 
The  people  would  make  a  Sabbath  for  thcnisehes  in  spite  of  a 
proclamation  to  the  contrary. 


THE    SHEPHERD. 


CURIOUS  GEOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSY. 

V  (From  Dr.  Wlsemmi's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Religion.) 
Every  one  of  my  readers  is  doubtless  aware,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  w  orld  enormous  bones  have  been  found,  which 
used  to  be  considered  those  of  the  elephant — the  mammoth,  as 
it  was  called,  from  a  Siberian  word  designating  a  fabulous  sub- 
terranean animal.  Besides  these,  and  similar  remains,  vast 
accumulations  of  shells,  and  impressions  of  fishes  in  stones,  as 
at  Monte  Bolca,  have  been  at  all  times  discovered  in  every 
country.  All  these  used  formerly  to  be  referred  to  the  deluge, 
and  quoted  as  evidence  that  the  waters  had  covered  the  entire 
globe,  and  extinguished  terrestrial  life,  as  well  as  deposited  ma- 
rine productions  upon  the  dry  land.  But,  perhaps,  you  will 
hardly  believe  me,  when  I  say,  that  for  many  years  the  fiercest 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  this  country  (Italy)  upon  the 
question  whether  these  shells  were  real  shells,  and  had  once 
contained  fish  ;  or  were  only  natural  productions,  formed  by 
what  was  called  the  "  plastic  power  of  Nature  ''  imitating  real 
forms.  Agricola,  followed  by  the  sagacious  Andrea  Mattioli, 
affirmed  that  a  certain  fat  matter,  set  in  fermentation  by  heat, 
produced  these  fossil  shapes.  Mercati  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  fossil  shells  collected  in  the  Vatican  by  Sixtus  V.,  were 
mere  stones,  which  had  received  their  configuration  from  the 
influence  of  celestial  bodies  ;  and  the  celebrated  physician,  Fal- 
loppio,  asserted  that  they  were  formed,  wherever  found,  by  "  tie 
tumultuary  movements  of  terrestrial  exlialations."*  Nay,  this 
learned  author  was  so  adverse  to  all  idea  of  deposits,  as  boldly 
to  maintain  that  the  potsherds,  which  form  the  singular  mound, 
known  to  you  all  under  the  name  of  Monte  Testacea,  were  na- 
tural productions — sports  of  Nature  to  mock  the  works  of  man. 
Such  were  the  straits  to  which  these  zealous  and  able  men 
found  themselves  reduced  to  account  for  the  phenomena  they 
had  observed. 


*  This  is  qiute  as  good  a  reason  as  "  circumstances,"  or 
♦'  combination  of  circumstances,"  for  life  and  organization. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Thr  spirit  of  innovation  is  hovering  over  this  relic  of  scholastic 
'divinity.  The  orthodox,  or  popular  party,  is  rapidly  making 
head  against  the  old  Tories  of  moderatism.  The  orthodox  are 
'a  species  of  Whigs  in  (;hiu"ch  politics — in  so  far  as  respects 

•  popular  rights,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  established  usages ; 
but  they  are  stem  .Tohn  Calvinists  and  .John  Knoxites  in  faith, 
and  seem  to  be  several  centuries  behind  the  Whigs  in  gentle- 

'  manly  feeling  and  beha\'iour.  However,  they  form  the  move- 
ment party  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  the  mpidity  of  their  pro- 
gress on  the  question  of  the  at)olitiun  of  lay  patronage,  may  be 
Perceived  by  the  follomng  successive  divisions  on  the  question, 
n  18.33,  only  33  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  ratronage  ; 
in  1834,4-2;  in  18:56,  .00;  in  1837,  97,  there  being  166  for 
keeping  things  as  they  are.  For  a  reform  of  the  eldership, 
which  is  in  a  most  corrupt  state,  being,  with  the  chjiracteristic 
servilit.v  of  the  clergy,  unscrupulously  bestowed  on  manj',  espe- 
cially young  lawyers,  who  only  use  it  for  political  purjioses, — 
there  were,  last  Ma)-,  131;  154  were  in  favour  of  things  as 
they  are.  But,  strange  to  tell,  61  eldere  voted  for  the  reform, 
and  onh-  56  against  it — showing  that  the  laymen  are  (in  Scot- 
•land,  as  well  as  elsewhere)  better  refomiei-s  than  the  clergy. 
The  Church-extension  system  is  rapidly  progressing  upon  th« 
•voluntary  principle.  Last  year  there  were  £60,000  contributed 
to  the  fund.  Within  the  last  three  years  £160,000  have  been 
collected,  and  157  new  churches  have  been,  or  are  being  built, 
in  consequence.  Yet  still  the  Church  vociferously  complains 
t)f  the  infidelity  and  supineness  of  the  Whigs,  in  refusing  to  give 

•  gi-ants  from  the  consolidated  fund,  to  build  more. 


CAVERNS  IN  BELGIUM. 

»       •■■. Liege,  June  \Z. 

Some  time  ago  a  large  cavern,  full  of  beautiful  stalactitical 
formations  and  incrustations,  was  discovered  near  Tilf,    A  se^ 


cond,  far  more  splendid  than  the  finst,  has  just  been  discovered. 
It  IS  a  prolongation  of  the  former,  and  every  thing  in  it  is 
grand  and  magnificent.  The  various  halls,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  resemble  the  naves  of  cathedrals.  On  the  right  and  lefl 
are  stalagmites,  rising  in  stages  to  a  great  height,  which  look 
like  glaciers,  and  extend  further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  From 
the  top  of  one  of  them,  which  is  between  60  and  70  feet  high, 
rushes  a  superb  cascade,  wliich  falls  into  an  alabaster  basin,  to 
which  the  name  of  Bath  of  the  Nymphs  has  been  given.  Be- 
yond this  second  grotto  there  is  a  third,  which  has  not  yet  been 
explored.  The  persons  who  have  discovered  these  cavenis  have 
already  penetrated  above  a  league  into  them. 

MARCHING  TO  PRAYERS^ 

"  The  British  officers  of  the  native  army  have  no  Sunday 
parade,  as  their  men,  being  of  a  different  religieus  persuasion, 
are  not  exjwcted  to  attend  Protestant  worship.  To  avoid  the 
infliction  of  a  headache,  which  a  two  hours'  respiration  of  the 
riding-school  atmosphere  was  sure  to  entail,  most  of  the  ofiicers 
reniained  in  their  own  dwellings.  In  1830,  the  Commandant 
insisted  on  their  attending,  and  ordered  them  to  assemble  every 
Sunday  morning  on  the  parade-ground,  and  march  to  pravere  at 
the  head  of  the  11th  dragoons." — Dr.  Spru's  Modem  India. 
1837. 

TO  COniiESPONDENTS. 


As  we  shall  always  go  early  to  press  with  the  Shepherd,  our 
Correspondents  will  require  to  be  several  days  in  adcance. 
Our  old  friend,  the  Transcendentalist,  was  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  "  lock  up"  for  a  week.  Hermes  is  remanded.  T.  is  re- 
guested  not  to  realize  his  intentions  expressed  in  a  private  note. 
We  sJmU  be  offended  if  he  do.  It  is  not  necessary.  Let  him 
chisel  away  at  time  and  space,  and  leave  the  grosser  elements  of 
sense  to  those  wlw  are  more  materialized  than  himself.  We 
hope  he  understands  mysticism ;  if  not,  he  must  go  and  take 
lessons  at  the  Marylebone  workhouse.  We  shall  eaplain  this 
latter  allusion: — We  met  Mr.  Wirgmau  in  the  street  on  proclu' 
mation-day.  lie  had  just  come  from  reading  Fraser's  Magazine  ; ; 
his  eyes  were  bleared  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  critique  on 
Transcendentalism,  and  the  Uue,  red,  and  yellow  books. ' 
lie  put  into  our  hands  a  blue,  red,  and  yellow  bill,  entitled, 
"  Universal  Picture  Lessons  for  Infant,  National,  and  jVor- 
mal  Schools,  by  Thomas  Wirgman,  Esq.,"  ^c  In  this  bill,  he  in- 
forms vs,  he  teaches  mental  philosophy  at  the  Marylebone 
Warkhouse,  where  t/ie  public  are  invited  to  attend  on  Tuesdays, 
at  1 1  o'clock.  The  folloiving  announcement  in  the  bill  will  be 
read  with  astonishment :  ^'' The  true  arena  for  the  science  of 
mind  is  the  Marylebone  workhouse."  If  this  do  not  nmke  the 
literati  of  Ouford  and  Cambridge  blush  to  the  very  occiput, 
they  must  be  as  devoid  of  shame  as  Eve  and  Adam  before  titey 
fell .  To  be  outsti  ipped  in  metaphysics  by  a  set  of  pauper  brats ! 
We  must  see  this  great  sight,  and  give  our  readers  an  account 
of  it. 

Next  week  we  will  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  very  im- 
portant question  respecting  Mr.  Owen  and  the  .Jesuits,  which 
will  probably  occupy  us  for  two  or  more  weeks,  and  lead  to 
other  interesting  topics,  all  of  a  practical  nature.  In  one  sen- 
tence we  shall  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  the  Shepherd  has  no 
practical  tendency. 
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ROBERT  OWEX,  THE   PROTESTANTS,  AND   THE 

JESUITS. 
SrBoRDiNATiov  w  the  soul  of  n  system.     In  onler  to  make  a 
system  work  well,  it  must  liave  ftuperior  powers  to  dictate,  and 
infariora  to  obey.     'I'he  inferiors  are  the  mam  of  the  i>oopIe: 
the  Muperiont  are  few  in  number. 

Every  man  should  have  Iuh  appointc<l  place — his  prcscrilKNl 
task ;  a  task  which  he  performs,  not  for  hiu  ouni  mkc  alone,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  community*. 

I'lils  cannot  >x?  without  Ki'ndation  of  rank,  and  an  abeorption 
of  the  voluntary  by  the  involuntary  principle. 

The  Society  of  .fetiuw,  i.  e.  the  .It1>uit^  regarding  it  merely  aA 
a  working  system,  indejK'ndent  of  its  principlea,  is  the  most 
perfect  model  of  organi/jition  w-hich  has  ever  yet  been  tested 
\>y  experience. 

The  great  oltject  primarily  aimed  at  in  it.t  organization  wba 
unity.  To  pnxluce  thin  unit}',  the  fir»t  ncrifice  re<|uired  of  the 
meml>ers  wa«.  a  renunciation  of  all  individuiil  pn»|H'rty  and  in- 
dividual affectionK,  "  evittimet  tilti  quieipiid  in  mutuio  luibfltat 
rr/im/uenJum,'"  i.  e.  let  him  understand  that  he  ha»  rclin- 
quishe<l  every  thing  he  ban  in  the  world  ;  **  et  ila  eurandum 
r.\t  ut  omnein  cnrnin  affectum  ergo  tangiiitu  junctot  exiuU,'' 
Ac.  i.  g.  let  him  alito  divext  himitclf  of  all  prctlilectioa  fbr 
/i/'>o<i-relntion<<,  the  true  principle  of  reUitionsliip  being  tliat  of 
the  spirit. 

The  individual  was  sunk  in  the  univonml  intcrmt. 

So  far  Mr.  Owen  and  IgnatiuH  Loyola  agree.  But  it  was  not 
enough  merely  to  inculcate  a  principle  ;  laws  muut  Ik?  enacte<l 
to  carry  it  out,  and  ministcrM  must  be  ap|K)inte«l  to  exc>cutc  the 
law.  and  obediencx'  nnut  be  exacted  in  carrying  out  the  phins  of 
the  institution  ;  for  if  the  mode  of  action  is  not  uniform,  there 
can  he  no  important  object  effected.  The  results  must  then  be 
iiccidental. 

To  accomplish  this  practical  end,  the  s*iperior  was  inxested 
with  sui)reme  authority ;  and  everj'  inferior  nilcr  had  iuidi»- 
imtcd  power  over  all  beneath  him,  acconling  to  the  principle  of 
military  discipline.  There  was  no  gainsaying  an  order;  if  a 
nicml)er  were  orderetl  to  scrub  pots,  or  wa.Hh  dirty  linen,  he  must 
yield  witho\it  a  murmur;  and  this  humiliation  was  frequently 
L'ini)loye<l  with  proud  and  haughty  spirits,  who  overrated  their 
own  importance,  and  seemed  more disiKMcd  to  follow  the  volun- 
tary than  the  involuntjiry  principle. 

Not  even  a  i)rivate  correspondence  could  be  airrieil  on  with- 
out the  privacy  of  a  brother,  njtpointed  by  the  superior  to  read 
the  letter,  and  to  receive  the  answer. 

But  how  was  this  discipline  enforced  ?  Not  by  magisterial 
authority,  or  iMxlily  coercion  :  no,  indee<l.  It  »-as  enforced  by 
a  higher  and  more  etherial  principle;  a  mere  imagination, 
whicli  is  the  strongest  of  all  principles.  This  was  the  very 
marrow  of  the  institution.  It  could  never  have  been  organize<l 
without  it.  No  practical  system  ever  was  organized  without  it. 
unless  upon  the  principle  of  military  coercion.  If  such  a 
system  Ik-  possible,  the  experiment  has  yet  to  be  made.  We 
should  like  to  see  it  tried. 

But  what  is  this  imagination,  this  powerful  dictator,  which 
enforces  ol>edicnce  to  the  most  revolting  duties,  and  sulnlues 
the  s«16sh  to  the  social  motives,  and  how  can  it  be  produced.^ 


There  are  many  ditferent  species  of  it,  both  religious,  social, 
and  political.  That  of  the  Society  of  .Tesus  was  religious 
faith— <.'hrist  was  the  head  supreme — the  Pope  was  second  to 
Christ,  and  the  repre>«entative  and  interpreter  of  his  will — the 
Superior  of  the  Onlor  was  next  in  ortler  to  the  Pope — the 
subordinate  authorities  came  next,  and  each  of  these  authorities 
had  power  supreme  over  those  beneath  him,  "  who  are  com- 
maiidtid  to  listen  to  his  voice,  as  to  the  voice  of  Christ."' 
According  to  rule  39th,  they  were  taught  not  to  con-uder  whom 
they  obeyed  or  whom  it  was  who  ordered,  but  him  far  whom 
they  olteyed,  that  is,  Christ  the  Lord — the  object  of  their  obe- 
dience tteing  the  Kood  of  mankind,  **  universal  luve."  (Rule 
44th.) 

Now  the  imp«>rtaJit  c{uery  with  us  is,  the  posoibility  of  or- 
ganizing a  practical  working  system  upon  any  other  model  than 
this — without  one  or  more  of  its  ingredients.  l*he  principles  of 
Jesuitism,  recolU>ct,  are  at  present  out  of  the  (|uestion  ;  we  do 
not  advocate  them ;  but  we  think  the  order  has  been  sadly  mis- 
represented, and  many  of  the  crinK>s  which  they  have  commit- 
te«l,  in  the  political  and  social  world,  have  been  wide  departure* 
from  the  prindples  of  the  fraternity.  Wluit  we  are  discussing  at 
present  is  a  working  practical  system.  Some  ]>enple  have  said 
the  ahephrrd  is  not  practical,  it  has  not  a  practical  tendency : 
we  shall  bring  such  people  to  the  test,  and  try  whether  they  or 
we  best  understand  the  principles  of  a  practical  system. 

The  great  complaint  we  have  against  all  systems  at  present 
is  their  deficiency  in  this  respc>ct,  and  the  new  systems  seem  to 
be  more  defective  than  the  old.  The  new  iiirry  the  democratic 
principle  to  excesh,  the  old  had  too  little  of  it ;  but  as  exe- 
cutive (Miwer  and  fiicility  of  action  do  not  belong  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  the  monarchical  have  always  possessed  more 
influence,  in  pmportiim  to  their  size,  than  the  democratical 
societies.  A  plan  could  be  adopted,  and  put  in  force  instanta- 
neously by  their  means;  an  opportunity  of  action  could  bo 
scizeil,  and  taken  adviuiUiKC  of;  the  whole  |K)wer  of  the  Ixxly 
could,  in  a  twinkling,  l>e  directed  tu  a  particular  |»oint,and  that 
point  carried,  if  combined  cnei^y  was  able  to  attain  it.  It  was 
this  combined  energy  which  enabled  the  Jesuits  to  accomplish 
such  immense  undertakings,  with  ap(>arently  trifling  means. 
They  have  made  more  converts  to  the  Christian  Church  than 
any  other  Christian  body.  The  principal  conversions  in  the 
East,  nay,alm(Mt  all  the  conversions  to  Christiiuiity  there,  have 
licen  made  by  the  .lesuits;  and  Ablx.'  l)ul><)is,  in  his  examina- 
tion lieforc  the  House  of  Commons,  estimates  the  native 
Catholic  population  of  Asia  at  1,260,000,  of  which  there  are 
(>(>0,000  in  India.  The  Protestants  never  have  succeeded  as 
missionaries ;  not  l>ecause  they  have  not  got  **  Christ  the 
Lor«l"  to  inspire  their  zeal,  but  l>ecausc  they  never  have  been 
organized  upon  the  Catholic  principle,  which  is  the  only  practi- 
cal system,  and  would  still  work  most  efficiently,  even  luiiid  our 
own  population,  were  it  not  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  it 
adheres  to  obsolete  fonns  and  stupid  dogmas,  which  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  condemns.  But  wl  at  is  worthy  of 
minute  observation,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  departure  fVom  the 
old  Catholic  organization  that  this  obstinacy  exists.  The 
l*ope'8  p.iwer  has  been  weakened — he  cannot  trust  to  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects;  he  therefore  merely  suffen  the  old 
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wheels  to  roll  on,  oiling  and  greasing  them  a  little,  to  keep 
himself  easy.  He  dares  not  to  make  innosations,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  upon  this  princi- 
ple of  progression  that  Catholicism  arose,  and  hv  forsaking  this 
principle  it  must  fall. 

The  Scotch  Church  has  determined,  that  there  be  no 
acknowledgetl  head  of  the  Church  but  Christ ;  but  as  Christ 
never  visits  the  assembly  in  person,  and  as  there  are  many  dis- 
putes about  Christ's  will  in  respect  to  particular  meas\ires,  this 
head  becomes  a  divided  head,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
clergy.  Were  Christ  really  and  intelligibly  present,  they 
vvould  be  united.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  old  Catholic 
principle  gave  Christ  a  representative,  and  put  him  in  the  vica- 
rial seat.  This  at  once  gave  unity  and  force  to  their  proceed- 
ings :  Christ  was  no  longer  divided.  Here,  now,  was  an  inter- 
preter of  his  will,  and  the  Church  universal  believing  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  was  with  his  Church,  nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral, than  for  them  to  believe,  that  he  would  speak  his  mind 
through  the  visible  head.  Prosperity  attended  the  system,  and 
if  it  has  fallen,  so  also  have  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  working  of  miiii- 
cles.  But  each  did  its  work  while  it  continued,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  work  are  still  visible,  and  the  lessons  most  important. 

Our  English  Church  is,  perhaps,  more  defective,  in  some 
respects,  than  the  Scotch;  for  although  the  Queen  (God  bless 
her)  is  head  of  the  Church,  having  the  grace  of  God  in  her 
heart,  and  an  excellent  store  of  sound  theological  books  iu  her 
library,  still  her  M.ijesty  never  does  act  theologically  in  the 
Church,  and  the  clergy  only  regard  her  as  their  head  in  a 
passive  sense  ;  that  is,  a  head  which  does  not  rule  the  body, 
but  is  ruled  by  it .'  A  brainless  head,  we  fear,  since  the  brain  is 
scattered,  God  knows  where,  and  is  never  collected  for  unique 
action;  so  that  the  English  Church  remains  stock-still  where  it 
was  first  placed,  retaining  its  old  unchangeable  character,  and 
not  possessing  the  elements  of  a  new  growth  within  itself,  for 
want  of  an  active  head. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  whole  army  of  Protestantism.  It 
is  a  miserable,  sickly  system,  a  mule  begotten  by  Catholicism 
upon  the  mare,  or  she-ass,  of  democracy,  but  quite  unable  to 
propagate  its  own  likeness,  for  want  of  the  principle  of  genni- 
nation. 

Zeal  is  not  a-wanting  in  the  Protestant  Church.  The  large 
funds  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  aft'ord  undeniable 
proof  of  this.  The  yearly  income  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  '•  Propaganda  Fide."  A 
Roman  bishop  in  India  has  only  £60  jieraimtim;  a  priest, with 
a  congregation  of  three-thousand,  onl^-  £30  ;  yet  to  these  men 
all  the  native  Christian  population  belongs.  Zeal  is  like  steam ; 
it  is  very  weak,  when  scattered  and  rarified,  but  very  powerful 
when  condensed  under  high  pressure.  The  Protestant  steam 
has  too  many  valves.  The  directing  principle  of  Christ  the 
Lord  is  rather  too  accommodating,  when  not  directetl  by  some 
nsible  head.  The  invisible  head  is  very  useful  as  a  living 
motive  for  the  conscience:  but  the  Nisible  head  is  equally  useful 
foj  method  in  action.  The  invisible  head  will  never  direct 
methodically,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  visible  head. 
It  is  a  law,  an  eternal  law  of  God  and  Nature,  that  power  be 
methodically  exercised  only  one  zcay,  imder  the  direction  of  a 
visible  head. 

Now,  observe  this  fact.  Protestantism  has  rejected  the  visi- 
ble head — Owenism  rejects  visible  and  invisiljlc — Catholicism 
employs  both.  Which  of  all  these  three  is  the  practical  sys- 
tem ?  The  natural  one.  There  is  no  other  system  but  the 
Catholic,  the  others  are  not  systems  at  all,  and  when  the  Ca- 
tholic fkils,  it  fails,  solely  because  it  does  not  carry  out  its 
own  first  principles.  We  fear  that  a  groat  proportion  of  our 
modern  Reformers  are  disposed  to  reject  both  heads,  (which 
are  only  one)  and  to  raise  an  atmosphere  of  dust,  by  setting  up, 
each  individual  for  himself,  upon  the  voluntary  principle ! 
Wherever  such  ideas  prevail,  there  Cliaos  reigns  supreme,  with 
Necessity  his  Queen,  and  their  femily  of  Circumstances,  Mr. 
M'Adam  as  superintendent  of  public  works,  and  Mr.  Whirl- 
wind as  his  principal  assistant. 

IIow  very  simple  and  beautiful  are  the  fundamental  prac- 
tical principles  of  life,  unity,  subordination,  zeal;  and  how 


strange  the  infatuation  that  will  lead  men  away  from  them,  to 
entertain  the  hope  of  organizing  a  practical  system  without 
them ! 

The  feature  of  insubordination  at  present  belongs  to  all  m 
deni  revolutionists.     In  fine,  manj'  of  them  regard  it  as  a  fu 
damental   principle  of  a  new,  instead  of  an  axe  for  hewing 
down  an  old,   system.     But  all  the  sober  and  intelligent  amoni 
them  do  really  acknowledge  the  evil,  and  bitterly  complain  of  i' 
They  are  alreatly  inwardly  convinced,  that  the  people  can  not 
be  collected  around  any  popular  standard  which  is  waving  at 
present. 

The  strongest  and  best  compound  of  zeal  must  reign  over 
weaker  and  worse  compounds.  The  more  universal  a  zeal  is, 
the  stronger  and  better  it  is.  A  mere  political  zeal  is  not  so 
strong  as  a  political  and  religious  zeal  combined.  "  The  great 
Missionary  Association  at  Lyons,"  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  "which 
realizes  about  £15,000  a-year  to  the  '  Propaganda,'  has  en- 
tirely, from  first  to  last,  been  commenced  and  kept  together  by 
a  lady,  who  has  not  been  able,  from  illness,  e\  en  to  leave  her 
owni  chamber.  She  is  a  perfect  cripple ;  and,  consequently, 
lias  done  it  all  by  her  correspondence,  and  her  energetic  repre- 
sentations." What  but  the  religious  element  can  afford  such 
a  lever  ?  Radicalism  and  Reform  have  cut  up  the  principles  of 
liuman  action  into  so  many  fnigments,  that  the  people  do  not 
know  rightly  where  to  blow  their  zeal.  In  the  confusion  they  blow 
in  opjiosite  lUrections  ;  and  when  they  do  all  blow  in  the  sjime 
direction,  it  is  never  for  a  first  principle,  but  some  miserable 
trifle,  which,  when  obtained,  only  gives  occasion  for  fresh 
murmurs. 

Owen  is  more  collected  in  his  views,  and  more  intelligible 
in  his  plans,  than  the  mere  Reformers.  But,  can  he  create 
zeal— can  he  create  suliordination — can  he  create  unity — can 
he  embrace  industry,  learning,  science,  and  the  arts — can  he 
keep  up  the  flame  of  Imagination?  Has  he  a  hot-house  fot 
rearing  tender  plants,  to  be  transplanted  to  the  fields  when 
their  native  propensities  are  developed,  and  they  are  ready  to 
encounter  the  accidents  of  wild  Nature  ? 

Every  opinion  can  create  zeal  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the 
more  universal  the  zeal  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  succeed. 
Poetic  zeal  is  not  universal,  it  belongs  to  individuals.  Musical 
enthusiasm  is  also  a  rarity,  and  confined  in  its  application.  So 
are  painting,  sculpture,  mechanics,  &c.  All  these  aie  merely 
departments  which  ne\er  can  take  the  lead  in  a  social  move- 
ment ;  but  they  may  act  a  subordinate  pait.  There  are  only 
two  universal  species  of  zeal, — corresponding  to  the  double  as- 
pect of  our  nature ; — the  religious  and  political.  These  really  arc 
universal.  Tlie  two  combined  embrace  every  idea  connected 
with  the  general  happiness  of  societ3^  They  live  in  all.  The 
religious,  as  a  male  principle  of  action,  resides  principally  in 
females ;  but  also  very  extensively  in  males.  The  political,  as 
a  female  object  of  action,  takes  refuge  chiefly  with  males.  A 
mere  political,  or  social  system,  that  excludes  religious  feeling, 
will  never  interest  the  female  niiture.  (It  never  can  interest  th 
male.  If  woman  is  the  represent^itivc  of  the  Church,  man  is 
the  high  priest  of  the  Temple.) 

Religious  zeal  is  eternal.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
always  1>e  the  same,  however.  It  is  like  wealth,  it  may  be  vari 
ously  directed.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  sectarian,  and  worked 
mischief  by  its  antagonism,  and  its  social  antipathies.  Patriot 
ism  has  done  the  same.  But  there  is  a  higher  order  of  zeal  in 
man,  which  may,  and  will  be  aroused  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  higher  object  than  any  which  is  at  present  practically  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  zeal  we  speak  of  is  a  truly  Catholic  zeal — which  begin? 
with  God  as  the  invisible  head  of  the  system, — which  ordain; 
a  representative  of  God  upon  earth,  visibly  to  direct  this  sys 
tem,  with  his  subordinate  authorities,  and  then  relies  with  im 
plicit  faith  upon  this  as  a  Divine,  an  infallible  institution,  whicl 
cannot  be  destroyed. 

We  say,  there  is  such  a  zeal,  and  such  a  faith  ;  and  that  th( 
system  aliove  mentioned,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  the  only  prac 
tical  working  system. 

But,  pray,  how  are  we  to  know  that  this  system  is  a  Divine 
and  will  be  a  successful  system  ?  By  its  Catholicity,  or  Univer 
eality.    If  it  be  luuvenal  in  its  principles,  it  is  the  religion  o 
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the  Universal  Spirit,  to  a  living  certainty  ;  and  the  fiiith  that 
reposes  upon  it,  is  not  a  faith  at  all,  but  knowledge  and  demon- 
stration. (Faith  shall  cease  with  fruition  ;  in  this  sense  alone. 
Me  arc,  or  rather  wish  to  be,  infidels,  for  we  desire  to  see  faith 
swallowed  up  in  demonstration  and  full  enjoyment).  When- 
ever you  have  got  universality,  you  have  God  in  your  head, 
and  his  sceptre  of  humanity  in  your  hand.  But  the  zeal  and 
the  faith  we  si>eak  of  will  never  come  to  Necessity  and  Circum- 
stances. You  may  just  as  well  take  iui  Eg^'ptian  mmumy  for 
a  standard. 

If  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  head  of  a  system,  wc  can 
have  no  confidence  in  the  system  it«elC  The  head  is  the  rul- 
ing mera1)er.  It  receives  its  strength,  its  nourishment,  from 
the  erther  limbs ;  but,  whenever  the  inferior  limbs  exhibit  a  re- 
v((lutionary  spirit  of  their  own,  in  working  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  head,  diseswe  is  the  cauM-.  A  healthy  state  of 
body  always  gives  a  supreme  authority  to  the  head.  It  is  only 
in  convulsion.^  and  disease  tltat  the  head  Kmcs  its  power.  Is 
this  a  fact?  Are  you  a  matter-of-fact  philosopher? — then  re- 
ceive the  fiict,  ,ind  the  inference  we  draw  fwm  it ; — viz.,  that 
the  more  practical  a  tytlem  it,  lite  greater  it  the  power  tthAch  it 
riercuetl  by  the  head.  D«»es  your  liI>eniliaoi  start  at  this? 
then  it  is  a  false  lilieralism,  for  there  is  no  fnedoni  equal  to 
that  which  is  accompanie*!  by  a  sound  head  and  subonliuatc 
membern.  There  is  no  slavery  eqiuil  to  that  of  unruly  mem- 
bers which  deK))ise  the  head  and  \ta  authority. 

It  was  u|>on  this  principle  that  tlie  Jewiits  acted  in  their  so- 
cial capacity,  and  no  orgam'ziition  was  ever  more  complete. 
It  was  a  splendid  unity.  Every  uidindua!  feeling  was  Inst  in 
I  lie  universal  interest;  but  Imtt  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  in- 
'.orrst  of  the  order  became  a  sort  of  selfisli  intereat,  and  the 
individtui]  received  a  new  self,  by  regarding  himself  as  a  ]Hirt 
•  ■r  a  mighty  whole.  Even,  when  convinced  that  the  superior 
uiw  wrong,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  persuaded  that  it  wiw  lietter  that  the  superior  himself 
fhdiild  commit  a  bluiuler,  with  authority  unim]>airt'd,  than  that 
his  authority  should  be  dcstroye*!  by  controversial  bictions. 
An  error  is  easily  correctwl  when  authority  is  preaerved ;  but 
once  lose  your  dictjitonthip,  and  blundcn  arc  irremediable. 

Moreover,  we  think  this  organization  alone  compatible  with 
tlic  greatest  degri-e  of  ]>crHonal  lilierty.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  .lesm'ts  were  the  most  free,  and  most  devoted  of  all  the  Ca- 
tholic orders !  Thelsmdage  is  more  nominal  than  real.  When 
a  system  is  well  organize<l.  and  put  in  motion,  the  contrtdling 
power  is  so  mixeil  up  with  tlie  general  teUl  of  the  ma- 
chine, that  it  is  never  perceived,  uiilcas  when  some  otistnictinn 
occurs,  and  it  exerts  its  force  to  overcome  it.  The  geueralsliip 
«as  elective.  The  head  was  chosen  by  the  menil>en,  and 
volinitarily  inve9te«l  with  authority;  but,  when  chnaen.  he  was 
a  head  in  dcc<l,  and  not  in  name  only.  It  was  the  voluntary 
principle  choosing  one  master  to  eflca)>e  frtnn  many. 

Next  week,  we  shall  continue  this  subject,  and  cumpaft  aome 
of  the  marvellous  doings  of  the  Jesuits,  with  the  fceitle  attempts 
of  the  htadUu  and  the  fiiithless  sj-stems. 
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KxpostmK  to  the  mys  of  the  mm  is  known  to  deepen  the  com- 
))lexion ;  yet  this  cause  appears  to  some  writers  hardly  suf- 
tii-icnt  to  im]«it  so  dark  a  hue  as  that  of  the  Negro.  Another 
Jiu'ent  has  Is-en  brought  in  to  help  it  out  ;  and  this  is  the  iiiflu- 
e'lce  which  the  heat  of  a  tropical,  or  often  of  an  autunumi  climate, 
exercises  ujwn  the  secretion  of  bile.  Dr.  Smith  (of  New  Jersey), 
i-i  of  o)iinion,  that  **  the  princi]ilc  of  colour  is  not  to  Iw  derived 
solely  from  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  skin."  "  Heat  pro- 
duces relaxation,"'  "the  bile,  in  con8e<(uence  is  augmented,  and 
slied  thnmgh  the  whole  mass  of  the  body.  This  liquor  tinges 
the  com)>lexion  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  assumes,  by  time,  a 
darker  hue."  "  Bile,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  is  known 
to  change  its  colour  to  black  ;  black  is,  then-fore,  the  tropical 
hue." 

"  Blumenbnch„"  says  Dr.  Pritchard,  from  whom  the  above  is 
extracted,  **  has  speculated  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  cause  of 
a  black  c<Aip1cxion,  and  its  connexion  with  the  accretion  of 


bile.**  But,  as  the  Doctor  observes,  "  Negroes  have  bile  of  the 
same  colour,  and  nearly  in  the  same  quantity,  as  other  men  ; 
and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  they  are  more  exempt  than 
other  races  from  the  morbific  influence  of  hot  climates,  which, 
in  Europeans,  often  gives  rise  to  disease  of  the  liver  or  of  its 
functions," 

3Ioreover,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  climate  produces  that  change 
of  colour  which  is  here  alluded  to.  The  genuine  English  breed 
is  observed  to  be  equally  pure  in  Jamaica  as  in  the  mother 
country,  according  to  Long\i  History  of  Jamaica ;  and  there 
are  many  such  families  there  who  have  been  inhabitanta  of  the 
island  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  Nevayets,  or  Moslem 
settlers,  in  Concan,  migiute<1  from  Irak  to  the  vfrestem  coast  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  firet  century  of  the  Ilejira  (about 
1200  years  ago).  They  systematically  avoided  intermarriages 
with  the  natives — even  with  Mahonmiedan  families,  for  many 
centuries  after  their  establishment,  in  the  Deccan.  '*  Conse- 
ipiently,"  says  Major  Wilks,in  his  History  of  the  Mysore,  "they 
have  preserved  their  complexion,  and  there  are  even  now 
some  Nerayeta  whote  countenances  approadi  the  Europeou 
freahnesB.** 

We  are  in&inued  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  that  there  are 
among  the  .Tews  at  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  two  descrip* 
tions  of  people,  who  are  tenued  the  white  or  JeruMilcni  .Tews,  and 
the  bUck  Jen-s.  The  former  have  kept  their  race  distinct.  It 
a|>pears  by  their  records,  which  were  considered  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  be  authentic,  that  they  migrated  to  India  soon 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jenuuilcm  by  Titus,  and 
that  they  afterwanis  oblaine<l  grants  of  territory  and  privileges 
of  which  they  hav  e  documents,  l>caring  date  in  the  year  of  the 
world,  41.^0.  or  A.  D.,  490.  These  i>e<iple  are  said  to  resemble 
the  European  .Tews  in  features  and  in  complexion.  The  black 
.lews  arc  a  mixe<l  race,  descended,  in  great  |>art,  fh)m  the 
natives  of  the  country,  whom  they  resemble  in  physical  cba* 
meters. 

It  is  certain  that  keveral  generations  ha«e  produced  little  or 
no  alteration  in  the  complexion  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
Ktat«a,  and  other  temperate  climates,  where  black  slaves  and  firM 
Negroes  are  to  Ik-  found,  althoimh  the  features  and  hair  of  such 
|H.>nons,  are  said  to  differ  considerably  from  thotte  of  native 
Africans.  I  Imve,  indeed,  sa>'»  I'richard,  been  assured  repeatedly 
by  the  West  Indians  and  Americans,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
vemed  mi  the  subject,  tluit  the  domestic  Negroes,  who  are  pro- 
tei-te«i  fVom  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  more  clothing,  and  who  pass 
their  time  in  slieltensl  houscis  are  of  a  darker  complexion, 
than  the  slaves  who  lalxmr  half  nake<l  in  the  fields.  The  better 
a  Negro  is  fetl  and  « lothed,  and  the  mure  healthy  lie  is,  the 
darker  i-t  the  colour  of  his  skin.* 

There  an*  powerful  factis  however,  oppused  to  the  alwve. 
.Mr.  .Tackson  mentions  the  differenci-  )>ctwecn  the  Arabs  who 
dwell  in  tou-iM  in  Morocco,  and  the  Be<louiiu>who  live  in  tei>ts; 
the  former  l>eing  fair,  the  Litter  dark.  Volney  observed  the 
same  difference  l)etween  the  sheiks  among  the  Bedouins  tliem- 
M'lves  who  an-  well  fed,  and  their  subjects,  who  live  on  a  poor 
Ian  amendment  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  food  a  day.f  Mr. 
i-'orster  makes  the  simie  oltscrAatiuns  on  the  j>eoplc  of  TahitL 
The  comnmn  people,  who  are  stinted  in  tlieir  food,  an-  blacker, 
their  hair  more  woolly  and  crisp,  their  Ixslies  h*w  and  slender. 
But  their  chiefs  and  aroet,  luivc  a  very  difiercnt  appearance. 
**  Tile  colour  of  their  skin  is  leastawuy  tluiu  that  of  the  Sjmnianl, 
and  not  so  coppery  as  that  of  an  American.  It  v*  of  a  lighter 
tint  than  the  fairest  inhabitant  of  the  East  India  islandii. 
Fnnn  this  complexion  ne  find  all  the  intermediate  hues,  down 
to  a  lively  hn)wn  Imnlering  on  l>lack." 

Dr.  Wiseman  has,  in  our  opinion,  hit  upon  the  must  rational 
and  sober  mctho<l  of  accounting  for  the  block  and  white.  He 
hiui,  in  the  first  jilace.  adduce<l  the  sponulic  varieties,  nn  he  calls 
them,  which  occ^isionally  spring  up  among  pliuits  and  aniiuait, 
and  which  if  not  destroyed  by  intermixture,  Ixjconie  })ermancnt 
and  hereditary,  'llius  the  porcupine  man,  whose  body  was 
covered  with   a  hard  stony  crust,   has  three   generations  de- 


*  Tlie   Jloorish  females,  who  kept  the  houses,  are  alniuvt 
I>erfectly  white,  the  two  £icta  therefore,  do  not  correspond. 
t  Volney'8  Voyages  in  Egypt  imd  Syria. 
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Bcended  from  him,  partaking  of  the  same  peculiarity.  Once  a 
year  this  homy  substance  is  shed,  and  revives— it  also 
jnelds  to  the  action  of  mercury,  but  grows  again.  If  this  family 
continue  to  propagate,  they  may  beget  a  new  race  of  men  as 
distinct  as  black  from  white.  Yet,  this  peculiarity,  evidently 
originated  in  a  disease,  which  has  now  been  ai)propriated  by 
the  constitution,  and  rendered  compatible  with  a  state  of  health 
and  activity.^  There  is  also  a  race  of  people  called  Sedigiti, 
amongst  our  own  population,  who  have  six  fingers,  and  six  toes, 
on  each  hand  and  foot,  and  who  propagate  this  peculiarity  by 
descent.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  has  traced  the  history  of  one  of  these 
families,  through  four  generations.  jMaupertuis  has  mentioned 
other  instances  in  Germany.  The  same  may  be  said  of  inferior 
animals.  We  see,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  black  variety 
of  mankind,  originating  by  what  is  called  accident  or  disease, 
and  becoming  permanent  and  healthy.  Nay.  there  are  Albinos, 
or  white  varieties,  amongst  the  Blacks,  who  are  also  diseiised  ; 
who  also  communicate  their  peculiar  complexion  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  who,  supposing  all  men  to  have  Ijeen  originally  black, 
may  have  become  the  founders  of  the  white  variety  ;  the  wliite 
being  appropriated,  and  accommotlated  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion. 

The  subject  is  not  so  very  difficult  as  U  commonly  imagined. 
There  is  no  supposition  more  complex  and  absurd,  than  that  of 
several  original  distinct  species.  The  now  well  known  laws 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  reproduction,  have  entirely 
Iwnished  this  idea  from  the  philos«)phic  mind ;  and  we,  now, 
only  look  about  for  anah)gous  facts  to  point  out  modes  in  which 
each  variety  miffht,  agreeably  to  the  well  known  laws  of  Nature, 
have  originated. 

The  white  and  black  races  are  merely  types  in  outward  Na- 
ture of  the  good  and  evil  principle,  the  bipolar  extremes — lience 
by  analogy,  the  immemorial  subjugation  of  the  bhicks  to  the 
whites ;  and  as  light  arises  and  moves  in  darkness  (darkness 
l)eing  entirely  passive),  so  the  light  of  civilization,  and  the  move- 
ment of  science,  arose  not  by  means,  but  in  the  midst,  of  a 
negro  population.  We  question  much,  if  Nature  will  ever 
permit  the  extinction  of  the  black.  Future  generaticms  will, 
probably,  be  l>etter  able  than  we  are  to  apprecia^  their  value 
in  the  household  of  G«kL 

THE  NEGRO  TESTAMENT. 

Wk  suspect  the  zeal  of  the  Bible  Society  sometimes  eats  uj) 
the  funds,  without  receiving  much  nourishment  from  the  repast. 
The  mere  list  of  languages,  into  which  the  Scriptures  liave  al- 
ready been  translated,  has  an  imposing  effect  upon  the  un- 
learned.    And  who  is  not  imleametl  'f     Who  is  there,  amongst 


haric,  Russian,  Polish,  Carshun  and  Syriac,  with  a  hundred 
other  translations,  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Pentateuchs  and 
Psalters,  that  issue  from  the  cloven-tongued  apostlehood  of 
Earl  Street  ?  Even  the  Committee,  and  their  vicegerents, 
the  clerks  in  office,  or  their  patrons,  out  of  office,  can  do  no 
more  than  believe  that  these  translations  are  real.  In  many, 
perhaps  the  most  instances,  they  are  correct ;  but,  in  respect  to 
all  savage  languages,  all  languages  wliich  have  not  been  me- 
thodically arranged  according  to  grammatical  rules,  we  are  mo- 
rally certain  that  the  translation  can  be  nothing  but  a  hoax. 

In  order  to  make  these  translations,  a  missionary  associates 
for  a  time  with  rude  uncultivated  natives,  he  catches  the  sound 
by  the  ear,  and  spells  it  accordingly.  His  teachers  are  illiterate 
barbarians  •,  they  cannot  even  pronoimce  their  own  language, 
any  more  than  a  Cockney,  or  an  illiterate  native  of  Yorkshire 
or  Lancashire,  can  speak  English.  The- prince  is  as  rude 
as  the  peasant;  and,  for  want  of  a  standard  of  pronunciation 
and  grammar,  the  dialects  are  as  numerous  as  tlje  districts.  A 
river,  a  mountain,  a  bog.  intervening  between  two  such  tribes 
of  uncultivated  rationals,  is  enough  to  create  a  diversity  of  pro- 
nunciation, tantamount,  in  a  stranger's  ears,  to  an  original  dif- 
ference of  language.  Who  coidd  translate  the  Bible  into 
English,  by  picking  up  a  limb  of  the  sovereign  people  in  Lon- 


don, as  a  specimen  for  the  whole  community  ;  or  make  up  r 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  from  the  mouth  of  a  native 
of  Manchester  or  Bradford  ? — 

QuKS. —  Wair  dosth  Hv  Jim  1 
Ans. — Uppe  toppit  street. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  following  question  and  answer 
would  be  printed : — 

QuEs. — Where  dost  thou  live  Jim  7 
Ans. — Up  at  the  top  of  the  street. 

Now,  who  amongst  us,  seeing  these  two  words,  "  uppe  toppit'^ 
woidd  take  them  for  natives  of  England.'  Yet  they  are  spelt 
by  the  ear,  and  are,  we  believe,  as  literally  correct  as  many  of 
the  savage  Testaments  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  natives,  as  "  uppe 
to/.pit  "  is  to  an  Englishman. 

The  Negro  Testament  is  a  curious  specimen  of  this  mode  of 
manufacturing  a  Bible.  We  are  informed,  upon  pretty  good 
authority,  that  the  Negroes  themselves  cannot  understand  it.  It 
is  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  "  massa  "  styleof  speech.spclt  accord- 
ing to  the  Dutch  orthography,  and  thus  manufactured,  so  as  to 
seem  to  an  English  eye,  to  be  a  distinct  Foreign  language,  iiy 
analysing  it,  however,  we  will  discover  black  Sambo,  in  his  Dutch 
dress,  "  talkee  notting  but  IngleeseeJ'''  Thus,  in  the  tirst  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  '20th  verse,  we  find  the  following  words : 
— "  An  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  in  a  dream,  saying, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee,  Mary 
thy  wife,  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her,  is  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  are  thus  translated — "  Wan  Etigel,  vo  uiasra,  kom  tan 
na  hem  feci  iia  drem,  a  takki  Joseph,  joe  pikien  va  David,  no 
fredde  va  teki  Maria,  joe  weiji,  na  joe  hosso  bikasi  da  belle  vo 
Item,  va  teorko  va  santa  jeje.''"'  The  letter  ,/  .should,  according 
to  the  Continental  custom,  be  pronounced  /,  and  i  sounds  e, 
joe  sounds  you.  Making  other  allowances  for  the  Dutchman's 
orthography,  the  translation,  in  real  massa  language,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  An  Angel  fo  Massa,  come  land  in  him  facee  en  a 
dream,  and  t  Ikee  Joseph ; — you  pickininnt/  (son)/o  Undid,  no 
fredde  (don't  be  afraid)  to  takee  Mary,  you  wi/ee,  in  y(n 
housee  Ijecause  de  belly  of  him  (her)  da  worko  va  santa  yeye"" 
(is  working  with  the  Holy  Ghost). 

Verse  23nl. — "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  concei\e,  and  bear  a 
son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which  being  interpreted 
is.  God  with  us,"  translated  thus,  "  Loekkoe  (lookee)  wan  njoe 
wendje  (one  new  wenclicc)  *«  kissi  belle  (kissee  belly)  a  s  i 
gebore  wan  manpikiendem  sa  kali  (callec)  him  Immanuel  effi 
na  wi  tongo  (in  our  tongue)  (t'ado  nangn  wi"  (we). 

Chapter  2nd,  verse  7th,  "  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  called 
privily  the  wise  men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time 
the  star  appeared  •,"  translated  thus,  "  En  Ilerodes  kali  dem 
koenniman  kiebrifasi  (cunning  man  coveree  facee)  a  haksi  dem 
boenboen,  sinse  hoetem  (since  what  time)  dem  ben  si  da  staur'" 
(dem  been  see  de  star). 

Heaven  is  translated  ^^ gadokondre,'"  God-country;  Judca 
"  djoe  kotulre,'"  Jew-country ;  a  ^irgin  is  called  a  "•  new 
wenchee."  Mother  is  called  mamma,  woman,  oeman.  Thus 
the  words  of  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  mIicii  he  saw  his  mother 
standing  beside  John,  "  woman,  behold  thy  son!"  are  trans- 
lated •'  oeman  datti  da  joe  (you)  pikien.''''  "  Then  Huith  he 
to  the  disciple,  behold  thy  mother;  and  from  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home,"  elegantly  rendered 
"  En  dan  a  takki  na  da  discipel:  loekkoe  datte  da  joe  mamma! 
En  soe  joesnoe  (just  now)  da  discipel  teki  hem  (take  her)  na 
hem  hosso  va  loekkoe  hem.'"  The  agonising  ciy  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  "  I  thirst,"  is  most  pathetically  translated,  "  mi 
drewatra,^''  "  me  want  to  dra water."  Where  one  of  the  thieves 
railed  on  him,  and  s<iid,  '•  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  save  thyself 
and  us,"  the  Negro  Testament  thus  translates  it :  "  Effi  joe 
da  Ctiristus  helpi  joe  sreji  nanga  wi,''''  i.  e.  "  Iffe  you  de  Christ, 
helpee  selfec  and  we."  "  But  the  other  answering,  rebuked 
him,  saying,  dost  thou  not  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the 
same  condemnation?"  thus  transformed,  "  7I/rt  da  tarrawan 
(t'other  one)  strafe  hem  a  takki ;  en  joe  toe  (aiul  you  too)  joe  ne 
fredde  Gado  di  joe  dedde  (dead)  na  da  srefi,  pinna''  (same 
penalty).—"  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comcst  into  thy 
kingdom!"  "  Masra  mcmbre  mi  teh  joe  kom  na  joe  koiulre:' 
X.  e.  "  Massa,  member  me,  te  you  come  'na  you  country." 
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Such  i«  a  specimen  of  the  Xegro  Testament,  published  a  few 
j-ears  ago  by  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Black  men  of  the  West  Indies  to  Chris- 
anity ;  but  the  Blackees  do  not  *'  undertand"  it.  "  Dey  un- 
dertand  niassa  talkee  berry  well ;  no  undertand  dat  talkee ; 
wonder  fat  white  man  printee  bookee  dat  way  for." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other  of  the  Society's  pro- 
ductions are  equally  ridiculous.     We  entertain  no  suspicion  of 


any  of  those  of  the  well-formed  and  cultivated  tongues,  such  as 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  other  languages,  fixed 
and  established  by  a  literature  of  their  ovrn ;  but  any  attempt 
to  put  the  jabber  of  savages  into  print  must  be  almost  unintel- 
ligible to  the  savages  themselves,  and  much  less  profitable  to 
them  and  the  world  than  teaching  them  a  new  and  full-grown 
language,  wliich  would  scarcely  be  attended  with  more  trouble, 
either  to  the  teacher  or  his  pupils. 


COMPARISON  OF  LiNGUAGES. 

Rtutlan, 

Per$'tan. 

Sanskrit.       Greek. 

Wehh. 

[ruh. 

Latin. 

Franco-TheuHih. 

one 

Odin 

ec 

eka 

en 

un 

nen 

imus 

ein 

two 

dua 

du 

dui 

duo 

dau 

da,  do 

duo 

tuc 

three 

tri 

se 

tri 

treis 

tri 

tri 

tree 

thri 

four 

chetuire 

chehar 

chatur 

tettares 

pedwar 

ketair 

quatuor 

fiuuar,  fidwor  (gothic) 

five 

pat 

penj 

pancha 

f  pente 

(pempc 

hex 

pump 

kuig 

quinquc 

finfc 

six 

shest 

shesh 

shaMli 

chwcch 

se 

KX 

sehs 

seven 

sem 

heft 

sapta 

hepta 

saith 

sech 

septem 

sibun 

eight 

vosem 

hesht 

ashta 

octo 

with 

oclit 

octo 

ohto 

nine 

debyat 

na 

navani 

ennea 

naw 

noi 

uovcm 

niguni 

ten 

desyat 

dch 

dashan 

deca 

deg 

deich 

decern 

tchan 

twenty 

dvntsat 

hint 

vingBhati 

eikonti 

ugain 

fiche 

\  iginti 

tuentig 

hundred 

sto 

nad 

shata 

hecaton 

cant 

kctt 

centum 

htmt 

1  liave  only  room  to  remark  that  most  of  the  differences  which  occur  in  the  alxnc  words  are  according  to  a  roirular  metliod  of 
deviation,  which  may  lie  traced  in  many  other  parts  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  respective  langiiages.  Thus,  for  the  Sanscrit  fA, 
the  Greek  substitutes  /,  the  Welsh  p,  the  Irish  and  Latin  *,  or  q.—PrtehartTt  Phfricat  Ilistorf  qf  Mankin(f. 


KASTERX,  OR  PATRIARCHAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Thk  Kast  is  the  monarchical,  the  West  is  the  democratical  ex- 
treme of  government.  In  the  East  we  expect  the  greatest 
tyranny,  in  the  West  the  greatest  lil»erty.  But  it  would  W  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  determine  whether  det^totism  or  popular- 
ism  have  yet  prrxluced  the  mort  l>encficial  effects  on  the  work- 
ing clnssen.  'I'he  arts  and  sciences  have  evidently  flourished 
most  healthily  under  the  latter — but  there  are  some  peculiar 
bles».in;,'><  which  >>eliing  to  the  foi-mer  alone,  wliich,  in  we^em 
dimes,  we  have  laboured  in  vain  to  realize.  liefore,  liome^er, 
making  any  more  oliservations  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  gi\e 
the  render  a  few  interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  Davis's  China, 
on  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
a  ]>nictical  HyMem  in  tlint  patriarchal  countrj'. 

"  There  are  some  curious  practical  anomalies,  which  one  i* 
not  ])rupare«l  to  find  umler  a  desiMrtiMn.  The  i>e«i|>Ie  Mimetiiiies 
hold  public  meetings  by  advertisement,  for  the  exjirrxH  pur]>ose 
of  addressing  the  mafiistnite,  and  thi^  without  being  punished. 
The  influence  of  public  opini(Hi  seems  indinited  by  thi"«  pnie- 
ticc,  together  with  that  fre<iuent  custom  of  placanling  and 
lani]>ooning  (thonvh  of  course  anonnnously)  obnoxious  oIKwrs. 
Honours  arc  rendertMl  to  a  just  magistrate,  and  addrenea  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  his  departure,  by  the  i>e«iple,  which  are 
highl.v  \alue<l.  These  must  lie  r«iike<l  with  the  excejHions  to 
the  theories  of  goveniment,  of  which  flume  treats,  when  he 
mentions,  among  other  instances,  the  impressment  of  seamen 
in  England  as  a  departure  from  free<lom,  as  the  cases  almve 
mentioned  are  n  departure  from  des|K>tism.  It  may  be  added, 
that  there  is  no  established  censorship  of  the  press  in  China, 
nor  any  limitations  but  those  which  the  interests  of  social 
peace  and  order  seem  to  render  necessary.  If  these  are  cndan- 
gere<1,  the  pnKCss  of  the  govenmient  is.  of  course,  more  suni- 
nniry  than  even  n)>  information  filed  by  the  Attoniey-Cicneral. 

"  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  general  pnisperity  and 
peace  of  China  have  lieen  very  much  promoted,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  e<lucation  through  the  lower  classes. 
Among  the  countless  millions  that  constitute  the  empire,  almost 
every  mim  can  read  and  write  sufficiently  for  the  geneial  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  n  respectable  nhnre  of  these  acquirements 
goes  low  dow^^  in  the  scale  of  society.  Of  the  sixteen  dis- 
courses which  are  periodically  read  to  the  jieople,  the  eighth  in- 
culcates the  necessity  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  |>enal 
laws,  which  are  printed  purposely  in  a  cheap  shape.     They 


argue,  that  as  men  cannot  properly  be  punishetl  for  what  the}' 
do  not  know,  ao,  likewise,  they  will  lie  less  liable  to  incur  the 
penalty,  if  they  arc  made  duly  acquainted  with  the  prohibi- 
tion. This  seeiiu  a  very  necessary  branch  of  what  has  Ixsen 
called  (fiy  Blaekstone)  '  preventive  justice,  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  reaMin,  of  humanity,  and  of  sound  iwlicy,  preferable 
in  all  rcspei-ts  to  p>inM/iinj^  justice.' 

"  The  general  diflttsion  of  education  must  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  almost  every  motive  of  fear  or  hojie,  that  can 
o|>erate  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  inculc.ited  by  iK)siti\e  pre- 
cepts, and  enc«Htniged  by  an  ojicn  eom|>etition  for  the  highest 
rewards.  One  of  the  strongest  motives  to  every  Chinese,  to 
educate  his  sons,  must  be  the  conitciousness,  that  he  is  liable  to 
punishment  for  their  crimes,  at  any  period  of  their  lires,8s  well 
as  to  rewani  for  their  merits.  Parents  are  oflen  jiromoted  by 
the  acts  of  their  sons,  Montesquieu,  in  violently  condemning 
the  liability  to  )tunishnient,  seems  to  have  lieen  unaware,  or 
unmindfiil.  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  the  re.Milt  of  that  al>so- 
lute  power  which  is  through  life  entniste«l  to  the  father,  and 
that  such  a  trust,  with  some  sliow  of  rea'<on.  carries  with  it  n 
pniportionnte  responsibility.  He  is  not  only  punished,  but  re- 
warded too,  according  as  he  has  administered  the  trust.  How 
such  asystem  must  operate  as  a  motive  to  education  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  And  the  only  ipiCHtion  is,  whether  the  anniunt  of 
personal  lilierty  sacrificed,  is  bnlanceil  by  the  amount  of  public 
benefit  gained.  S«i  sensible  are  they  of  the  importance  of  cilu- 
cation,  that  the  language  is  full  of  domestic  or  of  State  maxims 
in  reference  to  it.  "  Bend  the  mulberry-  tree  when  it  is  young." 
— **  without  education  in  families,  how  are  governors  for  the 
|>eople  to  be  obtained  ?'"— and  s<i  on.  Everj-  town  has  its  pub- 
lic place  of  instruction,  and  wealthy  families  have  jirivato 
tuton, 

"  As  regards  the  peaceful  and  orderly  character,  by  which  the 
Chinese  as  a  nation  arc  distinguished,  there  is  much  truth  in 
another  remark  of  Montesquieu ;  namely,  that  the  goveniment 
had  this  object  in  view,  when  it  prescribed  a  certain  code  of 
ceremonies  and  behaviour  to  its  subjects.  *  A  very  proper 
mode  of  inspiring  mild  and  gentle  dispositions,  of  maintaining 
peace  and  good  order,  and  of  banishing  all  the  vices  which 
spring  from  an  asperity  of  temper.  I'hey  arc  certainly,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  good  humoured  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  p«aceable.  And  the  chief  causes  of  this  must  be 
sought  for,  in  their  political  institutions.'  •  •  ♦  ♦ 
Here,  perhaps,  we  may  perceive  also  the  sources  of  their  elm- 
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racteristic  tiniidity,  which  is  accompanied  by  its  natural  asso- 
ciate, the  disposition  to  cunning  and  fraud. 

"  Wealth  alone,  though  it  has,  of  course,  some  necessary  in- 
fluence, is  looketl  upon  witli  less  respect,  comparatively,  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  coimtry ;  and  this,  because  all  distinction 
and  rank  arise  almost  entirely  from  etlucated  talent.  The 
choice  of  official  pei-sons,  who  form  the  i-eal  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  is  guided,  with  a  very  few  except  ions,  by  the  possession 
of  those  qualities ;  and  the  country  is,  therefore,  as  ably  ruled  as 
it  could  be,  under  tl.ese  circumstances.  The  official  aristocracy, 
content  with  their  solid  rank  and  power,  aim  at  no  external 
disi)lay.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  aft'ectatiori,  on  their  part, 
of  patriarchal  simplicity,  operates  as  a  sumptuary  law,  and 
gives  a  correspondhig  tone  to  the  Imbits  of  the  people.  We 
are  bound  to  admit,  that  some  evil  results  from  this.  Supei-fluous 
wealth  in  the  hjinds  of  the  vulgar  jwssessors  of  it,  is  drivei» 
to  find  a  vent,  occasionally,  in  the  gratifications  of  private 
sensuality. 

"  Superfluous  wealth,  however,  is  no  very  common  occurrence 
in  China.  A  nuui's  sons  divide  his  property  between  them,  or 
rallier  live  upon  it  in  common,  and  the  only  right  of  primogeni- 
ture seems  to  consist  in  the  eldest  being  a  sort  of  steward,  or 
trustee,  for  the  estate.  The  temptations  to  immoderate  accu- 
mulation, are  not  so  great  as  with  us,  nor  the  opiwrtunites  for 
it  so  frequent,  where  the  onlinary  channels  are  liable  neither 
to  such  spring  tides,  nor  to  such  violent  el)bs.  We  must  repeat 
that  the  fortunes  made  by  lloppos  and  Ilong  raerchiints, at 
Canton,  are  no  examples,  whatever,  of  the  usual  state  of  things 
in  the  Empire,  in  cases  where  natives  only  [are  conceined. 
The  real  aristucmcy  of  the  c(mntry,  being  official  and  not  here- 
ditary, there  are  no  families  to  be  perpetuated  hy  a  system  of 
entails  ;  and  if  a  man  were  willing  to  transmit  his  poi*es»ions 
in  the  shape  of  endless  settlements,  the  law  will  not  Jet  him. 

"It  is  an  oljservtttion  of  Hume,  that  the  absence  of  any 
hereditary  aristocracy  may  secure  the  eternal  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  by  making  it  impoHsible  for  faction  to  find  any  ix>werful 
heails.'  This  we  fancy  is  exiictly  the  principle,  upon  which  the 
Chinese  government  is  so  jealous  of  arty  undue  perjjetuation  of 
greatness  in  familieti.  There  are  cei  tain  hereditary  title!*  de- 
sceudhig  one  step  in  mnk  through  five  generations,  and  the  jiri- 
vilegcs  of  wearhig  the  yellow  and  re»l  girdles,  which  serve  to 
distinguish  the  numerons  descendants  of  the  inii>erial  family, 
but  these,  though  they  are  a  class  of  titular  nobility,  are  far 
from  being  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  coiuitry  ;  and,  without 
personal  merit,  they  are  little  considertnl.  Tlie  Chinese  have 
a  saying, '  by  learning,  the  Mms  of  the  common  people  l)ecome 
great ;  without  leaniiug,  the  sons  of  the  great  l)ecome  mingknl 
with  the  mass  of  the  people."  »         «         * 

"  The  imi)artial  distributif)n,  with  few  exceptions,  of  state  offices 
and  iiiagistnicies  to  all  who  give  evidence  of  superior  talents 
without  regard  to  buth  or  talents,  lies  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Kmpire.  Nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  the  observations,  on  this  sul)ject,  of  the  late 
Dr.  Milne,  an  excellent  Chinese  scholar.  'This  principle  has 
always  been  maintained,  although,  as  nuiy  naturally  be  supposed, 
it  has  often  in  practice  Ik'cu  depaited  from.  Vet  the  existenc"e 
of  the  principle,  and  its  lieing  acttnl  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
gives  every  person  in  China  (with  the  exception  of  menial  ser- 
vants, the  lowest  agents  of  the  police,  and  comedians)  a  solid  rea- 
son to  lie  satisfied  with  the  system.  They  are  the  ambitious,  who 
generally  overturn  governments.  But  in  China  tlierc  is  a  road 
open  to  the  ambitious,  without  the  dreadtiil  alternative  of  re- 
volutionizing the  country.  All  that  is  required  of  a  man,  is  the 
very  reasonable  thing,  that  he  sJiould  give  some  proof  of  the 
possession  of  superior  talents'  " 

Next  week  we  shall  give  some  idea  of  the  Desi>otism. 


EGYPTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A  XEV  science  is  gradually  rising  into  beijig  by  tlio  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  antiquarian  curiosity — a  science  not  less  cer- 
tain than  geology  itself;  although  it  only  treats  of  the  ancient 
works  of  man,  whilst  geoh)gy  iis  directed  to  the  study  of  the 
Work*  of  the  primary  Creator.     The  inscriptions  of  antique 


monumental  relics,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Luxor  and  The" 
Imis,  are  now  becoming  legible.  The  characters  which  for  a 
long  time  presented  nothing  but  unmeaning  forms,  to  our  most 
leametl  Archaeologists,  are  now,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  imagiua- 
tion,  assuming  a  definite'  atul  intelligible  asjiect.  This  sup- 
position, like  that  by  which  we  work  out  an  algebraic  calculus, 
leads  to  a  certainty  at  last,  by  coinciding  with  the  conclusions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  perceive  on  a  stone  two  names  which 
we  cannot  rejvd.  We  do  not  know  the  alphabet ;  but  we  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  the  names  of  its 
sovereigns.  We,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  two  unknown 
names  are  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra ;  with  this  supposition  we  be- 
gin. If  the  supposition  is  correct,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  two  pees^  and  two  c/s.  and  two  fees,  all  placed  in  certain 
positions.  If  we  find  these  duplicates  of  letters  where  thc\- 
ought  to  be,  then  we  have  got  all  the  letters  in  the  two  words 
to  begin  with  our  new  alpliabet ;  and  having  got  a  beginning, 
we  proceed,  by  the  same  process  of  supposition,  imagination, 
or  theory^  to  other  equally  cert^iin  conclusions.  By  this  simple 
))roce88,  pursued  with  the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  old  and 
lost  alphabets  have  been  restored,  and  rude  monumental  blocks, 
which  our  forefatliers  regarded  as  of  less  value  than  their 
weight  in  freestone  or  brick,  become  now  very  precious  mate- 
rials, for  investigsiting  historical  facts,  of  the  most  imiversal  and 
important  interest. 

But,  independent  of  the  mere  phonetic  character  of  the  mo- 
numental tables — i.  e.  their  soiu)d  or  pronunciation,  there  is  an 
interest  derived  fnmi  the  symbolical  and  pictorial  figures,  which 
is  peculijirly  exciting  at  present.  liosellini,  the  companion  of 
Cluimpollion,  is  now  publishing,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  scries  of  drawings,  copied  fro\u 
Kgyptian  ruins,  and  representing,  in  langiuige  hitelligible  to  all 
who  are  blessed  with  vision,  a  uunute  gei\eral  outline,  not  only 
of  civilization  in  Egypt,  but  of  its  national  history.  Domestic 
furniture,  tools,  utensils — habits,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  arc 
nmst  distinctly  revealed  ; — chariots,  e(iuipages — religious  rites 
and  ceremonies — Jinaour,  sieges,  Iwttles,  costumes— even  earth- 
enware, plate,  and  carving  knives,  with  the  maker's  name  on 
them,  are  carefully  delineated.  The  most  minute  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  civilization  is  afforded  b^'  this  extraordinary 
work.  Every  trade  is  brought  forward  by  a  pictorial  image, 
wliich  gives  you,  however  rude  the  drawing  nuiy  be,  an  idea  of 
tlie  st;Ue  of  advancement,  to  which  the  arts  had  arrived  at  that 
early  iwriwl.  The  instruments,  aiul  art  of  agriculture,  of 
weaving,  of  glass-blowing,  leiither-tanning,  upholstery,  tiirninir, 
i5k.c.,  in  those  patriarchal  times,  are  all  before  your  eyes,  with- 
out any  mystery  of  language  or  )>eau  ideality  of  pictorial 
fancy.  The  diiiwings  are  ridiculously  simple,  and  this  simpli- 
city really  iulds  to  their  value,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  confidence 
in  their  general  siccuracy,  which  we  couhl  not  experience  in  re- 
spect to  pictures,  which  were  lo.'uled  with  the  creations  of  an 
artist's  fancy.  Even  the  very  mountebanks,  tumblers,  and  ball- 
catchers,  so  common  amongst  oin-selves,  and  so  frequently 
exhibited  at  our  minor  theatres,  are  there  represented  with  the 
strictest  accuracy,  so  that  a  child  would  recognise  them  as 
drawings  from  life.  Yet  many  of  these  things  must  be,  at 
lejist,  .'1000  years  old ;  the  productions  of  times  which  are  only 
known  to  us  thrr)ugh  the  medium  of  the  .lewish  historians. 
But  liosellini  has  already  brought  forward  numerous  facts  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  .Jewish  historv.  An  account  of  one  of 
these  confinuations,  we  shall  quote  from  the  British  and  Fo- 
reif/u  Review. — Jan.  lii'.iG. 

"  That  the  .Tews  were  slaves  in  Egypt  is  an  historiciil  datum 
of  the  Bible,  supported  by  classical  authority.  The  most 
recent  of  Rosellini's  illustrations  prove  it  by  ocular  evidences 
to  be  the  fact.  The  mf)numental  figures  depict  them  as  making 
war  with  the  Egyptians,  ajid  in  one  case  ( Belzoni's  tomb)  a 
.Tew  is  portrayed  as  representing  the  Asiatic  family  of  the 
female  race,  certainly  not,  as  Dr.  Young  has  imagined,  {u>  a 
slave  in  the  train  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  lived  many  centu- 
ries after  the  now  proved  tenant  of  Belzoni's  tomb.  But 
Rosellini's  last  illustrations  depict  .lews  as  the  slaves  of  the 
Eg3q)tians.  Ho  brings  before  us  groups  of  individiuils,  upon 
whom  no  one  that  glances  can  avoid  saying,  "  Those  are  Jetus.' 
They  are  represeuted  under  the  eye  of  an   Eigyptian  task- 
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master,  who  is  seated  with  a  goad  in  his  hand,  superintending 
their  toils.  The  same  taskmaster,  with  the  same  emblem  of 
ilavcry,  is  again  represented,  in  other  places,  controlling  the 
labours  of  other  slaves,  who  are  working,  like  the  negroes  of 
the  present  day,  in  gangs,  in  the  task  of  cultivation. 

"  But  the  Jews  are  not  only  represented  by  Roselliui  as 
slaves,  and  that  on  the  contemporary  monuments  of  the  kings 
who  enslaved  them,  but  they  are  exhibited  performing  the  very 
acts,  and  employed  in  the  very  occupations,  described  by  the 
Hebrew  historian.  They  are  gathering  straw  v  the^  are  making 
bricks,  and  conveying  them,  when  made,  to  the  buildings 
of  the  city  where  they  are  to  be  ufie<l.  The  shape  of  these 
briik'*  is  extmordinnry.  They  are  the  identiuil  bricks,  resem- 
bling the  Roman,  which  are  found  at  the  present  day  as  con- 
stituents in  ancient  Egyptian  walls." 

Thote  we  fiicts,  if  a  piece  of  solid  stone  is  a  fact. 


FUTURK  RELKilON  OF  THE  HINDUS. 


It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  rniversRiist,  to  find  that  a 
periodical  of  the  far  East,  has  J)een  putting  forth  obsen-alions, 
on  the  above  subject,  in  perfect  ii)nsonance  with  the  principles  of 
progres"*  advocated  by  the  Shepherd.  The  following  i«t  extractet! 
from  the  Bengal  Ileratd  of  a  recent  date,  ns  (|uote<l  br  the 
Auiatic  Journal  of  last  month  :— 

•'  The  present  Hindoo  society,  may  be  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing ortler;  viz.  P'irst,  those  who  are  sincerely  the  followers 
uf  idolatry,  which  class  i-rtmprises  the  ma-is  of  the  people. 
Secondly,  thow  who  have  discoveretl  its  follies  and  ahwnrditieis 
but  have  not  courage  to  declare  their  heretical  opinions  in  the 
nsaemblies  uf  the  orthodox,  a  class  which  comprehends  many 
iimong  the  middling  and  higher  ranks.  Thirdly,  thoxe  who 
have  discovered  the  follies  and  absiinlites  of  iitolatrv,  and 
a<lo|)ting  the  Ve<lant  shaKtm,  freely  deehire  their  opinion,  but 
ill  pnK-tice  conform  to  the  cstablisluHl  custom,  and  allow  idoU 
to  l>e  worship|ied  in  their  fkmiliM.  Fourthly,  those  who  have 
entirely  nlNindoned  idols  and  mpentition,  but  in  conse<|uenrc 
of  parental  control  and  family  influence,  cannot  declare 
tlieir  sentiments,  nor  act  according  to  their  Itelief :  this  chin« 
lomprises  most  of  the  riaing  generation,  who  are  now  Ifi-ing 
cdiuated  in  our  public  tebooU.  Fifthly,  thosi-  who  havi- 
entirely  separated  themaelvea  fW>m  the  Hindu  H<H-lety.  and 
embraced  the  Cliristian  faith  ;  of  those  there  are  hut  few,  |Ntr- 
ticularly  among  those  of  any  intinence  or  cnnsidention. 
Sixthly,  luid  lastly,  tho^<o  who  have  abandtmed  all  religion,  and 
lire  followers  of  reaton ;  these  genemlly  Itelieve  in  the  existence 
of  one  (iod,  but  disbelieving  all  revelation,  follow  a  code  of 
morality  forme<l  by  themsi-lvea.  The  individuals  of  this  da"* 
have  no  fixed  rule  of  action,  are  iwturally  divided  in  opinion 
among  themsclve.''.  and  arc  not  known  a-t  a  distinct  liody  or 
Hect.  A  survey  of  these  classes  sliows  that  idolatry  is  «in  the 
wane  ;  and  that,  as  the  light  of  knowledge  spreads,  the  gloom 
of  superstition  is  vanishing.  It  shows  that  wme  great  and 
general  change  of  opinion  must  soon  take  place.  At  present 
there  are  three  systems  of  religion  which  ap|>enr  to  offer  them- 
selves to  the  attention  of  the  regenerate*!  llinilu, — Deism, 
Christianity,  and  rcfonne<l  lliiiduisni.  We  do  not  think  ihc 
Hn>t  of  these  will  l>e  tiie  future  religion  of  the  Hindus,  simply. 
1>ecnuso  experience  tenches  us  that  the  bulk  of  tlie  people,  who 
seldom  think  on  these  mattera,  follow  some  fixe«l  system  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  prefer  to  take  a  creed,  prepared  by  others,  for 
grante<l.  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  forming  a  moral  code 
for  themselves.  Christianity  is  als**,  in  our  opinion,  not  likely 
to  liecome  the  nationnl  reli;{ion  «>f  the  Hindus.  The  religion 
wliicli  is  now  followe«l  by  the  mass  of  the  Hindus  is  pretende*! 
to  be  base<l  on  grounds  similar  to  those  on  which  Christinnit}' 
rests  her  claim,  namely,  revelation  supported  by  miracles,  the 
accounts  of  which  arc  handod  down  in  bonks,  and  by  oral  tradi- 
lion.  Under  those  circumstances,  wc  do  nr)t  think  it  likely 
that  lliosi'  who  reject  the  present  popular  Hinduism,  notwith- 
siantlinK  iis  cUiims  to  revelation  and  miracles,  will  embrace  an- 
other system,  which  bases  itself  on  a  similar  foundation,  and  is, 
in  many  of  its  essential  principles,  similar  to  Hin<luism.  We, 
therefore,  come  to  the  coacluaion,  that  in  all  probability  a  re- 


formed system  of  pure  Hinduism,  or  Vedautism,  with  some 
alterations,  will  be  tlie  future  religion  of  the  people  who  now 
adopt  the  idolatrous  Hinduism." 

These  observations  appear  to  ma,  in  every  respect,  philoso- 
phically true;  and  may,  moreover,  be  applieil  with  equal  jus- 
tice, to  the  question,  what  will  be  the  future  religion  of  the 
Christian  world  ?  To  illustrate  this,  do  we  not  see  that  in 
England,  society  may  be  divide^!,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 
which  the  writer,  we  have  quoted,  has  classed  the  Hindus? 
First,  we  have  the  sincere  believers  in  old  Christianity  as 
taught  by  the  parsons,  whether  orthodox  or  dissenting ;  and 
this  da'vs  comprehends  the  greater  pjirt  of  the  population. 
Secondly,  we  have  the  doubters;  a  large  class,  who,  howe\er, 
do  not  care  to  express  their  heretical  opinions  freely.  Thirdly, 
comes  the  downright  disbeliexer,  who,  although  he  has  shaken 
oft'  all  religious  fi>m)s  himself,  and  never  goes  to  church,  duly 
sends  "  his  wife  and  femily,"  for  the  sake  of  decorum  and 
appearances.  Fourthly,  the  rising  generation  of  enquiring 
minds,  who  have  risen  alwve  the  fogs  of  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion, but  are  obliged  to  disguise  their  principles,  for  the  sake  of 
fiiUiily  peace,  or  worldly  advantages.  Fifthly,  those  who  have 
o)>enly  declared  their  opposition  to  the  fire  and  brimstone  doc- 
trines uf  old  Christianity ;  but  thene  are  yet  very  few.  Lastly, 
the  open  infidel  and  atheistical  class,  who  are  still  fewer  in 
numlier  than  the  funner;  and  with  the  same  characteristic 
peculiarities  as  their  brethi'en  in  India,  naturally  dividetl  in 
opinion  among  themselves,  and  nut  knu«-n  as  a  diMinci  body, 
or  sect. 

Union  and  organiiatiun  lielong  only  to  the  fiiith  itarty.— -L. 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

TiiK  aTeiige  of  the  whole  Returns  give*  ^\  per  cent  of  the 
p<^ulation  attending  ichool.  In  this  County  (Lanarkshire)  it 
sinks  nearly  one  per  cent,  below  this  average.  Th«  population 
of  I^markshirv  is  :(l(i,.'>.*>.<l,  of  which  *J7,7>U  are  given  as  attend- 
ing school,  which  is  at  tlie  rate  of  only  RJ  [>er  cent.  But 
when  the  returns  are  claaufied,  the  remits  at  once  assume  an 
aspect  of  greater  importance.  Thus,  taking  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow alone,  ve  hare  a  population  of  '202,42^,  and  1  .^,().*l(>  attend- 
ing ichools.  This  gires  a  per  centoge  so  low  as  7  j  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  appears  from  the  returns  that  only  1  in  1 .'(  of  the 
population  is  attending  school.  This  proves  the  state  of  educa- 
tion to  be  very  low  Indeed ;  but,  low  as  it  is,  it  is  ttom  two 
causes  efli>edally,  manifestly  exaggerated.  For,  first,  the  re- 
turns were  given  in  IR.lt,  and  the  estimated  population  is 
that  of  18.11.  The  increase  during  the  three  intervening  years 
would,  on  the  mn!<t  moderate  estimate,  be  upwards  of  20,000. 
Tins  increase  in  the  ]>opu1ation,  of  course,  diminishes,  to  a  very 
considcmbic  extent,  the  ratio  of  those  attending  school.  But, 
second,  there  is  a  source  of  error  whiili  greatly  exaggerates  the 
number  attending  school.  In  the  greater  numl>er  of  the  parishes, 
the  returns  are  made  up  fW)m  the  number  of  children  attending 
each  school.  Now,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  especially, 
there  is  a  division  of  lalmur  among  the  teachers ;  one  teaching 
writing  onir,  another  arithmetic  only,  another  English  only. 
The  same  c))ildren  will,  therefore.  1>o  found  attending  tw9  or 
three  teachers,  ami  would  l)e  counted  twice  over.  This  clumsy 
mode  of  calculation,  in  short,  will  give  riw  to  the  same  exag- 
geration, as  if,  in  estimating  the  numlx;r  of  students  attending 
our  University,  we  were  to  count  it  from  the  class  rolls  of  the 
individual  Professors. 

When  «-e  leave  Glasgow,  and  look  to  the  returns  of  the  rural 
ilistricts,  we  find  a  manifest  improvement,  though  by  no  me;uis 
so  extensive  as  we  could  desire.  Classing  all  those  parishes 
together,  whose  ]>opulat ion  exceeils  2000,  we  fiiul  that  there  are 
in  these  a  population  of  9.0,103,  of  which  10,259  are  attending 
school.  This  gives  a  per  centage  of  10 J,  or  somewhat  more 
than  1  in  f)^  "^  ^^^  population.  As  we  descend  to  the  less 
populous  )>arishes.  the  proportion  gradually  increases.  There 
are  four  parishes  with  a.  population  of  between  1000  and  2000, 
They  contain  (!67.)  inhabitants,  of  whum  74 1  are  at  school.  This 
gives  somewhat  more  than  1 1  in  the  100,  or  1  in  .0  attending 
school.  The  remaining  jwrishes,  fourteen  in  inmiljer,  have  a 
population  of  less  than  a  thousand  each.    In  some  of  theie  the 
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education  seems  in  a  much  better  state  than  in  others ;  but 
talcing  the  whole  together  we  have  the  following  result  :— 
Population,  8,749  ;  at  school,  1,088.  This  gives  a  per  centage 
of  124  ;  or,  by  another  estimate,  1  out  of  every  8  persons  at- 
tending school.  . ,      /. 

It  is  instructive  to  place  these  results  alongside  of  each  other. 

Proportion  attending  School. 

Glasgow   •. :•••     <■?  in  100»  or  1  '"  13 

Parishes   whose    population    varies 

from  10,000  to  2,000 10^  in  100,  or  1  in     91 

Parishes   whose    population   varies 

from  2,000  to  1000 11     in  100,  or  1  in     9 

Parishes  whose  population  is  under 

1000 124  in  100,  or  1  in     8 

Scottish  Guardian. 


New  Si-KciES  of  Serpent.— A  late  number  of  the  Indian 
Medical  .Journal  contains  an  account  mibmitted  to  the  Calcutta 
iVIedical  Society,  of  a  previously  undescribed  species  of  venom- 
ous sei-pent,  belonging  to  the  genus  Xaja,  with  some  drawings 
of  the  reptile.  The  natives  state  that  individuals  are  found 
upwaids  of  twelve  feet  long ;  a  size  extraoi-dinary  for  a  veno- 
mous serpent.  It  is  caught  in  the  Sunderbunds  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  This  serpent  usually  feeds  upon 
others,  and  those  in  Dr.  Canter's  posses.sion  were  regularly  fed 
by  giving  them  living  snakes  once  a  fortnight,  At-ithout  regard  to 
their  being  venomous  or  otherwise.  Dr.  C.  remarked  upon  the 
error  of  those  naturalists  who  say  that  serpents  never  drink  ; 
these  animals  drink,  and  moisten  their  tongues,  which  with  the 
Ophidians,  whose  tongues  are  not  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  become  two  different  acts.  This  snake  differs  from  the 
other  varieties  of  venomous  serjients  in  feeding,  willingly,  when 
in  confinement,  though  no  ©ther  Ophidian  of  its  class  is  knowi 
to  do  so. 


at  this  observation,  begged  to  know  what  reasons  he  had  for 
thinking  so,  as  he  was  not  conscious  that  he  had  ever  mentioned 
the  order  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  The  General,  to 
connnce  him  of  the  contrary,  showed  him  an  extract  from  a 
large  register  book  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  which  the  par- 
ticular conversation  alluded  to,  and  the  day  and  the  year  on 
which  it  happened,  were  minuted  downi.  The  Ambassador 
blushed,  and  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  soon 
went  away,  resolving  within  himself,  whenever  he  shotxld  be- 
come prime  minister,  to  destroy  a  society  that  kept  up  such 
particular  and  detailed  correspondcHces,  of  which  it  might  make 
use  to  the  detriment  of  administration  and  government.— 
Seipar<rs  Biographiana. 

Cement.— The  following  receipt  for  a  cement  is  given  in 
one  of  the  scientific  Journals  of  France.  Steep  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine, 
then  dissolve  it  over  a  slow  fire,  keeping  it  covered,  that  it  may 
not  evaporate  •,  then  take  six  cloves  of  garlick,  previously 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  squeeze  the  juice  through  linen  into 
the  isinglass  ;  cork  the  whole  together  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
mixture  will  cement  either  glass  or  crystal. 


An  iNGKXiors  Mode  of  making  Paper  Casts  of  Sculhtvre. 

^"My  servants  made  me  casts  in  (laper  of  the  sculpture  on  the 

walls  of  these  two  rooms,  that  is,  of  all  the  sculpture  in  the 
three  large  plates,  which  I  now  puldish.  This  method 
of  obtaining  fac-similes  of  sculpture  in  basso-relievo,  is  very 
successful,  and  so  ca.sy  tliat  I  had  no  difficulty  in  teaching  it  to 
my  Arabs.  I  found  stiff,  unsized,  common  white  paper  to  lie 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  well  damped  ;  and. 
when  applied  to  sculpture,  still  retaining  its  colour,  not  to  injure 
the  latter,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  side  of  the  paper 
placetl  on  the  figures  be  diy — that  it  be  not  the  side  which 
has  been  sponged.  The  pai)er,  when  applied  to  the  sculpture 
should  be  evenly  patted  with  a  napkin  folde<l  rather  stifly  ; 
•and,  if  any  part  of  the  figures  or  hieroglyphics  be  in  intaglio  or 
elaborately  worked,  it  is  better  to  press  the  paper  over  that  part 
with  the  fingers.  Five  minutes  is  quite  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  cast  of  this  description :  when  taken  off  the  wall,  it  should  be 
laid  on  the  ground  or  sand,  to  dr^-.  I  possess  many  hundred 
casts,  which  my  Arabs  made  for  me  at  Thebes  and  in  the  Oasis. 
Indeed,  I  very  rarely  made  any  drawing  of  sculpture,  without 
having  a  ciust  of  the  same  :  and  as  the  latter  are  now  quite  as 
fresh  as  on  the  day  they  were  taken,  the  engraver  having  not 
only  my  drawing,  but  also  these  indubitable  fac-similes,  if? 
enabled  to  make  my  plates  exactly  like,  and  quite  equal  to  the 
original. — Hoskins's  Visit  to  the  Oasis. 

Jesuiticai,  Vigilance. — The  Duke  deChoiseul,  the  French 
minister,  was  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  the  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  following  origin  has  been  assigned 
to  the  hostility  with  which  he  pursued  the  whole  order  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe : — The  Duke,  having  no  employment  in  the 
Government  of  France,  happened,  one  evening  at  supper,  to 
say  something  very  strong  against  the  Jesuits.  Some  years 
afterwards,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
usual  routine  of  his  visits  in  that  situation,  he  called  upon  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  for  whose  order  he  professed  the  highest 
veneration.  "  Your  excellence  did  not  always,  I  fear,  think  so 
veil  of  us,"  replied  the  General.    The  Puk»,  much  »urpria?d 


Heat  ok  the  Earth. — M.  Arago  has  recently  measured 
the  temperature  of  an  Artesian  well,  bored  at  the  slaughter- 
house of  Grenelle.  A  thermometer,  of  a  new  and  more  cer- 
tain construction,  was  placed  in  it  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  the 
temperature  was  found  to  increase,  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  ef 
the  centrigraile  thermometer,  for  every  thiity-one  metres. 

Printinc.  for  the  Blind. — The  blind  are  now  taught  to 
read  by  the  touch,  from  raised  type,  and  the  fluency  with  which 
they  pick  up  the  words  by  the  points  of  their  fingers,  is  a  mi- 
racle to  us,  who  are  provided  with  more  convenient  organs. 
This  mode  of  printing  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that 
a  recommendation  has  already  been  sent  from  Glasgow,  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  have  the  whole  Bible 
printed  in  this  style,  and  it  is  expected  to  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  1 2,000  blind 
in  the  kingdom,  amongst  whom  these  Bibles  may  be  sold  or 
distributed.  Mr.  Alston,  of  (ilasgow,  has  been  devoting  much 
zeal  and  patience  to  the  improvement  of  tliis  species  of  print- 
ing, which  can  now  be  executed,  in  small  character,  and  so 
slightly  raisetl,  as  not  to  prevent  tlie  sheets  from  being  bound  up 
in  an  ordinary  sized  volume. 

rO  CORHESPONDENTS. 


We  are  eery  sorry  to  ejecludc  our  Transccndentalisfs  letter 
this  tceek,  but  our  reason  for  so  doing  is  this: — tve  go  much 
earlier  to  press  than  formerly.  We  have  the  whole  number 
set  up  and  imposed  on  Saturday  afternoon.  It  is  sent  home  to 
us  for  correction  on  Saturday  evening.  We  make  the  Jinal 
corrections  on  Monday,  go  to  press  on  Tuesday,  and  it  is  all 
ready  for  distribution  07i  Wednesday,  when  a  copy  may  be  ob- 
tained by  any  of  our  correspondents  by  applying  to  the  jmb' 
Usher.  We  cannot,  therefore,  without  deranging  our  plans, 
insert  an  article  which  comes  later  than  Friday  evening,  in  the 
week  previous  to  publication.  Js  for  Hci-mes,  we  must  give 
him  a  private  drilling,  for  his  article  cannot  be  published  this 
week,  on  account  of  a  lapsus,  tohich  tee  cannot  remedy. 
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OWENITES,  PROTESTANTS,  AND  JESUITS. 

Then  paiuie  and  ))C  enlighten 'd  ;  there  U  more 

In  Ruch  a  suney  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  ]>lea8ed ;  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  wonliip  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  itii  great  majtteni,  who  could  raise 

What  fonner  time,  nor  thought,  nor  skill  could  plan; 
The  fountain  of  ftuhlimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
It'H  golden  sands,  and  leoni  what  great  conceptions  can. 
Oiilde  I/arold.  e.  4^  $.  159. 

What  is  the  rcastm  we  have  sulistitutcd  .Teituits  for  CatboUet? 

He-cause  they  are  better  C'atholics  than  the  Catholic*. 

It  wn.*  a  shrewd  olxtervation  of  St.  Simon,  in  his  **  Nonreaa 
Cliristianisme,"  that  the  spirit  of  old  Catholicism  was  destroyed 
by  the  Refommtion  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  life  of 
!i  system  is  progression.  The  very  first  act  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  to  do  wlmt  had  never  been  done  l>eforp,  viz.  to 
"  frame  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein  should  \ie  contained  all 
tlic  articles  which  the  Church  r^^iiir^rf  itsmcmltcrs  to  believe.'** 
Thi'  relucUmce  of  the  Pope  to  call  and  authorise  this  Coundl 
was  excessive.  It  wits  literally  forccil  upon  him.  Hut  even  his 
<>^^n  sham  Catholics  had  the  Protestant  spirit.  This  q>irit  de- 
^t roved  the  old  Church,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  wm  iiMreij 
the  sealing  of  the  decree  which  had  long  before  gone  forth. 

Hut  the  .lesuits  appeared  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  to  raise 
ui>  a  new  from  the  a-shes  of  the  old  system.  The  order  was  in- 
stituted, and  duly  authorized,  after  several  refusals  by  his 
Ijipliness,  in  l')4().  The  Council  of  Trent  mot  in  1.54'2,  the  year 
ill  which  Xavier,  the  first  .Jesuit  missicmary,  arrived  at  Ooa,in 
liidiii,  and  began  to  Christianize  the  itatives  by  thousands.  The 
onlcr  grew  like  a  vine,  with  the  strength  of  an  oak.  It  began 
witli  ten  meniliers,  and  liefore  the  end  of  the  century  it  had 
iiurea»e<l  to  ten  thoustmd,  and  obtained  the  chief  direction  of 
till'  education  of  youth  in  every  Cath<dic  country  in  Europe, 
with  the  confess«rshi|)s  of  all  the  principal  monnrchs. 

It  is  the  new  plurnix  that  spnmg  fniin  the  cor^isc  of  the  old, 
with  increa.He<l  vigour,  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  IkxIv,  and  its 
health  and  its  power,  like  all  other  health  and  ]K>wer,  lie  in  its 
(imanization  with  religious  zeal  as  a  principle  of  life. 

Xow^  what  has  this  Society  done,  with  all  its  abominable  doc- 
trines its  tyrannical  plots,  andcnuadee  against  popular  liberty? 

In  the  first  ]>Iace,  the  Society  has  an  excellent  moral  charac- 
ter from  all  parties.  Dr.  Robertson,  a  Scotch  Tory  clerg.vman, 
belonging  to  a  school  which  is  invetemte  in  its  opjmsition  to  the 
ordi-r,  sjiys,  "  As  I  have  pointe<l  out  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  onler,  with  the  freedom  becom- 
ing an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality,  no  less  requi- 
site in  the  character,  call  on  me  to  luld  one  observation,  that  no 
class  of  regular  clergy  in  the  Roman  Church  has  been  more 
eminent  for  decency,  and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the 
ninjor  part  of  the  order  of  the  .Jesuits."  Hishop  Fitzjames,  in  an 
appeal,  in  which  he  vehemently  abuses  them,  makes  the  same 


♦  Robertson's  Charlee  V.  book  7. 


confession,  which,  when  extorted  flrom  an  raemj,  comes  with 
peculiar  force. 

The  casuistry  and  sophistry  for  which  the  order  is  notorious 
arc  not  to  be  justified ;  but  the  good  monils  of  the  order  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  through  moral  wickedness 
that  they  erred,  but  rather  through  ignorance  or  doctrinal 
weakness,  urgetl  on  by  mental  vigour  and  unwearied  zeal. 
Their  religious  principles  l>eing  defective,  they  found  themselves 
paralyzed,  and  obliged  to  employ  tactics  to  confront  their  ad- 
versaries. These  tactics  were  very  loose  and  immoral,  but  the 
opposition  of  their  adversaries  was  by  no  means  more  con- 
ducive  to  virtue.     We  must  judge  them  by  comparison. 

We  shall  see  what  some  of  these  wicke<l  men  did,  when  thej 
had  it  in  their  power  to  do.  Amid  the  fixed  stars  of  European 
sovereignty  it  was  not  to  Ik*  ex|>ected  that  they  could  do  much ; 
they  could  not  alter  the  forms  of  government;  they  wenr, 
therefore,  necessitated  to  conform  to  those  which  were  estab- 
lished. But  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  change  and 
reconstitute,  the  history  of  Paraguay  will  show  what  they  would 
have  done,  even  with  Eun>pe,  if  they  could. 

**  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurj",  they  ob- 
tained fWim  the  court  of  Madrid  the  grant  of  the  large  and  fer- 
tile province  of  Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  southern 
continent  of  Anicrica,  from  the  mountains  of  Potusi  to  the  lionks 
of  the  river  La  Plata;  and  after  everj- deiluction  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  made  from  their  own  accounts  of  their  establishment, 
enough  will  remain  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  applause  of 
mankind.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  first  stage  of  so- 
ciety, ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
first  ]>rinciples  of  8ut)<>rdination.  They  applied  themselves  to 
instnict  and  civilize  these  savage  tri)>e*.  They  commenced 
their  la>>ours  by  collecting  niMHit  fifty  fiimilies  of  wandering 
Indians,  whom  they  omvcrtetUand  settled  in  a  small  township. 
They  taught  them  to  build  houses,  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  to  rear  tame  animals  ;  trained  them  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  bnnight  them  to  relish  the  blessings  of  security  and 
order.  By  a  wise  and  humane  policy,  they  gradually  attracted 
new  subjects  and  converts,  till  at  last  they  fonned  a  powerful 
and  well-organized  state  of  three  hundred  tliou.sjmd  families. 
Over  these  they  exercise»l  a  mild  and  patriarchal  government, 
and  their  subjects,  docile  and  grateful,  revered  their  l>enefactor« 
OS  divinities.  The  country  was  divided  into  forty-seven  die- 
tricts,  over  each  of  which  a  Jesuit  presided.  A  few  magis- 
trates, chosen  by  the  Indiims  themselves,  assisted  in  every 
town,  to  secure  ol>edience  to  the  laws.  In  other  respects,  all 
the  membera  of  the  community  were  as  one  family,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  cipiality,  and  pos$eit»ed  all  thingx  in  common. 
Every  individual  wiw  oblige<l  to  labour  for  the  public,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  were  deposited  in  common  ttorehoutetf 
(torn  which  every  jwrson  received  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  his  wants.  Punishments  were  rare,  and  always 
of  the  mildest  description — such  as  an  admonition  fVom  a 
.Tesuit,  a  slight  mark  of  disgrace,  or,  at  most,  a  few  liuhes  with 
a  whip.  Industry  wtui  universal,  but  wealth  and  wiuit  were 
equally  unknown,  and  most  qf  those  pastiotUf  which  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  were  deprivtd  qf  evtry  opportunitp  to 
operate.    Even  the  elegant  arts  began  b/  degrees  to  oppear. 
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and  full  protection  was  pro\'ided  against  every  invader.  An 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  were  completely  armed,  and  regu- 
larly disciplined,  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and 
well  provided  with  magazines  of  all  the  implements  of  war. 
The  Indians  of  Paraguay,  in  short,  under  the  government  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  an  innocent  and  happy  people,  civilized  with- 
out being  corrupted,  and  yielding  with  entire  contentment  the 
most  perfect  submission  to  an  absolute  but  equitable  govern- 
ment. Yet  [here  appear  the  defects  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples, which  were  not  sufficiently  univejsal  to  admit  of  free 
scope]  even  in  this  meritorious  eifort  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  order  was  sufficiently  discernible. 
In  order  to  preserve  their  influence,  they  found  it  necessar.v  to 
keep  their  subjects  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance;  and, 
besides  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  adjacent  settlements 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  they  endeavoured  to  inspire 
them  with  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  those  nations."* 

We  extracted  the  above  from  the  Edinburgh,  or  Brewster's 
Encyclopedia,  and  in  looking  into  Robertson's  Charles  V.  for 
another  respectable  authority,  we  find  that  the  Encyclopetlia 
has  borrowed  Dr.  R/s  language,  almost  verbatim.  The  Doctor, 
however,  is  a  host  in  himself;  but  to  satisfy  the  predilection  for 
authority,  which  exists  even  in  the  most  voluntary  Railical,  we 
shall  give  one  or  two  more  of  an  equally  respectable  rank: — 

"  Who  is  so  ignorant,"  says  the  author  of  "  Nouvelles  Con- 
siderations,'" a  work  published  about  twenty  years  ago  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  "•  of  the  history  of  America, 
as  not  to  have  heard  of  that  magnificent  mission  of  Paraguay, 
where  the  cross  became  the  standard,  and  the  gospel  the  code 
of  law,  to  three  hundred  thousand  Indians,  who  lived  for  a 
whole  century  in  a  perfect  Christian  community,  in  which  bro- 
therhood and  friendship  produced  nothing  but  the  purest  virtue, 
a  happy  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  admirable  fruits  of  tlie 
most  sublime  Christianity.  Muratori,  by  a  masterly  touch  of 
his  pencil,  has  displayed  in  the  liveliest  colours  the  happy 
effects  of  Christianity  upon  these  hordes  of  savages,  by  the  two 
significant  words — //  Chris tianisimo  felice" 

"  Paraguay,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  furnishes  us  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  those  admirable  institutions,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  people  to  virtue.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  naake  a  crime  of  it,  in  the  fathers  of  the  Society.  It  is  glo- 
rious for  them  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  given  practical  de- 
monstration, in  those  coimtries,  how  to  couple  religion  with 
humanity.  In  repairing  the  outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
began  to  heal  one  of  the  most  deadly  wounds  ever  inflicted  on 
the  race  of  man.  A  high  and  lively  sense  of  what  is  called 
honourable  and  real  zeal  for  religion,  made  them  undertake 
these  things,  and  success  attended  their  efforts." 

"  The  Missions,"  says  Buffon,  "  have  gained  more  subjects 
amongst  the  barbarian  nations,  than  the  conquering  armies  of 
the  nations  which  subjugated  them.  Paraguay  was  conquered 
only  in  this  manner : — The  mildness,  the  good  example,  the 
charity,  and  rogidar  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  affected  the 
savages,  soothed  their  ferocity,  and  gained  their  confidence. 
Frequently  did  they  come,  of  their  own  accord,  to  seek  out  the 
teachers  of  a  law,  which  rendered  men  so  perfect.  They 
adopted  the  law,  and  joined  in  community.  Nothing  does 
more  credit  to  religion  than  to  have  civilized  whole  nations,  and 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  upon  no  other  than 
the  arms  of  virtue." 

"  The  enemies  of  the  Society,"  says  Haller,  a  Protestant,  in 
his  treatise  on  several  interesting  subjects  of  politics  and  mo- 
rals, "  undervalue  its  very  best  institutions.  They  accuse  them 
of  boundless  ambition,  in  seeing  them  forming  a  new  species  of 

*  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits  was  necessary  to  preserve  their  community.  The  cor- 
ruption of  morals  that  prevailed  aroimd  them  was  too  powerful 
for  the  resistance  of  a  small  society.  It  is  only  when  such  a 
social  system  has  become  tdmost  «»iuersa/,  that  what  is  gene- 
rally called  freedom  can  begin,  just  as  free-trade  cannot  be 
established  in  one  country  without  being  established  in  all.  So 
that  it  is  evident,  that,  without  a  general  congress  of  nations, 
none  of  those  great  social  objects,  for  which  philanthropists  are 
striving,  can  be  attaiued. 


empire  in  these  remotd^  regions.  But  what  is  there  in  Nature 
more  admirable,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, than  to  bring  together  into  community,  hordes  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  dispersed,  in  the  state  of  uncinlized  nature, 
throughout  the  wild  forests  of  America,  and  to  draw  them  out 
of  the  state  of  barbarism,  which  is  of  itself  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness— to  prevent  and  check  their  cruel  and  destructive  internal 
dissensions — to  enlighten  them  with  the  light  of  true  religion — 
and  to  unite  them  in  a  society,  representing  the  golden  age,  by 
the  equality  of  its  members,  and  the  community  of  property?" 

The  testimony  of  the  celebrated  Lahmde,  the  sistronomer, 
an  avowetl  infidel,  is  very  affecting.  Speaking  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  by  the  Catholic  States,  at  the  instigation  fA 
the  Jansenists,  the  Philosophers,  and  the  Protestants,  he  says, 
"  Mankind  has  irretrievably  lost,  and  never  will  recover,  that 
precious  and  surprising  luiion  of  20,000  individuals,  devoted  in- 
cessantly and  disinterestedly,  to  the  functions  of  teacliing, 
preaching,  missions,  conciliations,  and  succour  to  the  d.\ing, 
that  is  to  say,  to  duties  the  most  serviceable  and  dearest  to  Ini- 
manity.  Retirement,  frugality,  and  the  reiumciation  of  i)lea- 
sure,*  constituted,  in  that  society,  the  most  harmonious  concord 
of  science  and  virtue.  I  had  personal  knowledge  of  them. 
They  were  an  assemblage  of  heroes  for  religion  and  humanity. 
Religion  afforded  them  meaiis  which  philosopliy  cannot  furnish. 
I  was  enraptured  with  them.  When  I  was  but  fourteen  years 
of  age,  I  loved  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  solicit  to  be  ad- 
mitted amongst  them,  and  I  regret,  to  this  hour,  that  I  did  not 
persevere  in  this  vocation,  which  originated  from  my  state  of  in- 
nocence, and  thirst  after  knowledgct 

These  Jesuits  succeed  in  enchaining  the  affections  wherever 
they  go.  They  have  the  secret  of  training  and  governing  man- 
kind. William  Howitt,  a  well-known  Quaker  Liberal,  who 
has  written  a  history  of  priestcraft,  and  abused  the  .Jesuits  in 
particular,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  great  superiority  in 
the  formation  of  character.  "  The  place,  (Stonyhurst,  .Jesuits' 
College,  Lancashire)  indeed,  is  a  perfect  rural  paradise,  and 
what  has  alamaed  the  Chiu-ch  of  England  no  little,  and  caused 
it  to  build  a  new  church  at  the  nearest  point  of  approach,  and 
induced  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  preach  furious  sennons 
against  them,  is  the  fact,  that  the  fathers  have  proselyted  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood.  I'heir 
regular  congregation  now  consists  of  1600  people,  exclusive  of 
their  own  establishment,  which  is  2.50,  (chiefly  pupils),  making 
in  all,  about  1850  people. — {Tail's  Maffuzitie.   A'o.  37.) 

He  thus  describes  the  order  and  decorum  oljserved  in  the 
education  of  children  : — "  An  excellent  and  effective  mode  of 
education  is  adopted  here.  After  philosophical  exhiliitions  in 
these  rooms,  and  after  silent  reading  in  the  Hall  of  Study,  each 
class  returns  to  the  room  of  its  particular  teacher,  and  every 
boy  is  carefully  questioned  upon  what  he  has  seen  or  read,  so 
as  to  ascertain  that  he  has  clearly  comprehended,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  matter  presented  to  his  mind.  The  si- 
lence and  decorum  of  the  school  arc  beautiful.  At  one  mo- 
ment, the  sound  of  166  boys,  at  play  in  front  of  the  college, 
came  up  to  us  ;  the  next,  we  saw  them  marching  to  the  Hall  of 
Study ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  passing  the  door,  so  profound 
was  the  hush,  that  we  inquired  whether  it  were  not  really 
empty." 

After  giving  a  very  favourable  account  of  this  institution  at 
Stonyhurst,  Mr.  Howitt  puts  in  italics  and  capitals,  the  following 
question,  exactly  as  we  have  printed  it : — "  Now,  we  ask,  can 
any  one  show  us  a  more  signal  example  of  the  triumph  of  thb 
VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE  ?"  t.  e.  ovcr  the  Established  Church. — 
Voluntary  principle  !  Can  there  be  anything  voluntary  in  such 
a  despotic  institution  ?  Yes ;  what  can  be  more  voluntary 
than  a  resignation  of  the  will  to  a  judicious  living  system  of 
strict  discipline  ?  and  what  can  be  more  involuntary  ?  the  per- 
fection of  the  voluntary,  is  the  involuntary,  system.  The  per- 
fection of  a  system,  is  the  union  of  the  two  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  one  is  lost  in  the  other.     What  is  now  known  by  the 

*  That  is,  mere  sensualism,  or  pleasure  in  its  grossest  accep- 
tation. The  pleasures  of  the  Jesuits  were  the  pleasures  of  other 
men  of  intellectual  and  literary  character. 

+  Annales  Philosophiques,    Tom.  i.  (1800)  p.  228, 
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name  of  the  Voluntary  8y8t€m,  that  is,  the  fortuitous-concourse- 
ot-atoms  system,  is  a  grinding  despotism,  under  which  every 
man  is  a  victim  and  a  tyrant  in  one,  and  where  we  cannot  con- 
verse with  a  single  member  of  society,  who  has  not  a  system  of 
his  own,  and  with  which  he  hates  and  sneers  at  all  but  himself, 
and  is  repaid  with  hatred  and  sneering  in  return. 

There  is  no  living  principle  at  the  head  of  an  Establish- 
ment. It  is  a  dead  letter.  The  true  Catholic  system  is  not  an 
Establishment.  It  ought  to  be  a  moveable  system,  and  the 
Jwuits  of  Stonyhurst  understand  it  as  such.  "  We  know," 
said  the  Jesuits  of  Stonyhurst,  to  Mr.  Ilowitt,  "  that  it  (an  Es- 
tablishment) infuses  a  Lethean  lethargy — it  destroys  the  vitality 
of  zeal — it  breaks  up  the  living  interest  Injtween  the  priest  and 
I  the  people ;"  and,  if  it  be  suspected  that  there  is  .Jesuitical 
craft  in  tliis  saying,  we  may  remark,  that  a  system  which  is  oi^ 
ganizcd  upon  the  principle  of  evtreme  detnocraey,  united  to  «.t- 
trenie  monarchy^  must  be  a  moveable  system,  for  the  popular 
voice,  in  selecting  its  supreme  heads  by  acclamation,  will  itself 
be  the  brec/.c  that  fills  the  sails  of  the  social  vessel.  That 
which  stagnates  a  system  is  the  dead  letter  of  creeds  and  sta- 
tutes.    We  want  the  hving  law. 

We  have  very  little  room  left  to  compare  the  doings  of  these 
"  hypocritical  scountlrels,"  m  the  French  philosophers  used  to 
style  them,  with  what  has  been  attempted,  but  never  accom- 
plished, by  those  who  regard  themselves  as  infinitely  superior 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  sound  understanding  and  a  virtuous 
principle.  In  fiict,  the  comparison  is  useles*  There  is  no 
other  antithesis,  exccjit  that  of  something  )>cing  done  on  one 
side,  and  mere  nothing  on  the  other.  Where  do  you  imagine 
all  this  superiority  on  one  side  lies?  In  discipline.  Hear 
Henry  Martyn,  a  zealous,  pious,  enthuaiastic,  talented,  Protes- 
tant, Missionary  to  the  East : — *'  Certainly  there  is  infinitely 
better  discipline  in  the  Roman  Church  tlian  in  ours,  and  if  ever 
I  were  to  be  the  pastor  of  native  Christians,  I  should  endeHTour 
to  govern  with  equal  strictness."  **  But,"  say  the  modem  ni- 
tionals,"  we  do  not  want  to  be  governed  at  all ;  wu  want  to  be 
free,  to  govern  ourselves!"  Well,  do  govern  yourselves;  but 
while  you  govern  yoiuselves  without  an  authoritative  head,  in- 
stead of  ruling  the  waves,  like  Britannia,  you  will  merely  be 
tos8ti<l  al)out  among  the  brcakens  like  an  old  raft.  If  you  have 
no  faith  in  God,  you  must  have  faith  in  a  man.  You  have  not 
confidence  in  (me  another.  And  if  3'ou  have  not  all  confidence 
in  the  same  individual,  your  social  movements  must  play  a 
most  fearful  discord.  We  suspect  that  many  of  our  Owcnite 
friends  will  agree  with  us  in  this,  that  faith  in  some  active  be- 
ing i<  necessary,— to  constitute  a  practical  system— ^ind,  if  that 
faith  l>c  necessary,  "  all  must  be  resigned  into  his  hands." 
There's  the  rub!  Have  the  Owenitcs  got  this  faith?  How 
can  they  get  it  ?  And  can  they  do  any  thing  without  it  ?  If 
you  can  get  this  faith  in  an  individual  by  science,  or  infidelity, 
then  we  say  they  may  s«iccee<l  in  faniilizinR  the  luiman  lace. 
But.  if  they  cannot  supply  this  faith,  and  the  zeal  which  grows 
out  of  it,  then  soma  other  root  must  l)e  smight,  fW>m  which  to  draw 
forth  the  living  principle  of  action  ;  or  we  must  be  content  to 
go  deeper  and  deeper  into  confiuiion,  each  man  playing  his  ohii 
game,  and  becoming  his  own  master.  If  this  be  our  destiny, 
it  is  the  very  opposite  of  Owcnism. — (Sec  **  Ths  lAberalt,"'' 
page  24.) 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


Wr  have  always  looked  upon  Missionary  Societies  as  powerful 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  spreading  the  seeds 
of  progression  and  improvement  throughout  the  world ;  and 
for  bringing  about  an  interchange  of  knowledge,  and 
friendly  intercourse  Iwtwecn  nations  widely  remote  from  each 
other,  who,  but  for  the  zeal  of  religious  prosclytisni  might  long 
have  been  strangers.  The  success  of  these  institutions  however, 
as  far  as  cimvcrsions  go,  is,  in  no  way,  commensiunte  with  the 
astounding  efforts  they  have  made.  Yet,  as  the  sons  of  the 
old  man  in  the  fable,  who  airofuUy  dug  up  their  ]>atrimonial 
land,  in  search  of  a  supjwscd  golden  treasure  which  their  father 
had  hinted  at  on  his  death  l>ed,  though  they  found  no  treasure,  so 
loosened  ami  fructified  the  soil,  that  they  were  amply  repaid 
for  their  labour  in  the  nbtindant  crops  of  grain,  it  was  thereby 


made  to  produce  ;  so  do  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  till  and 
prepare  the  moral  wilds  of  the  earth,  Avhich,  at  the  appointed 
time,  will  doubtlessly  Imng  forth  good  fruit  in  abundance. 

As  an  example  of  the  utility  of  these  societies  in  impelling 
onwards  the  tide  of  progress  to  the  shores  of  hitherto  the  most 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth,  we  will  here  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  some  particulars,  which  we  have  gathered 
from  "  A  Retrospect  of  the  last  Forty  Years  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,"  recently  published  by  the  directors  of  that 
body.  We  are  there  informed  that,  forty  years  ago, "  our  fathers, 
in  faith  and  praj-er,"  laid  the  foundation  of  the  institution ; 
anil  that  no  equal  i)eriod  of  time  has  been  marked  by  events 
more  important  to  mankind.  The  preparations  for  the  moral 
renovation  of  the  world  have  advanced  with  unparalleled  celerity, 
and  h.ive  received  "  the  most  cheering  tokens  of  Divine  approba- 
tion." 

In  reference  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  we  are 
told  that,  in  "  all  the  majesty  of  Christian  benevolence,"  it  is 
going  throughout  the  world,  scattering  in  its  course  the  incov- 
ruptihle  seetU  of  divine  truth.  It  has  already  received  for  its 
support  the  sum  of  £2,'J40,000  ;  and  has  distributed  upwards  of 
H,(l0(i.000  copies  of  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  too,  hits  attained  an  annual  income  of  nearly 
4.'60,0()0  ;  and  has  distributed,  in  76  languages,  nearly  twohuu- 
drctl  millions  of  its  publications. 

In  allusion  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  directors  rejoice  that 
the  Lord  has  at  length  smiled  on  Missionary  efforts  in  that 
jxirt  I  f  the  world.  .Since  1811,  idolatry  has  been  subverted  in 
thoae  isles ;  infanticide  and  murder  have  censed  ;  and  education 
has  l)een  promotc<l  among  the  inhabitants.  The  people, '*fii8t 
rising  in  the  scale  of  nations,  have  as  fhiits  of  the  divine  blessing 
on  Missionary  perseverance,  now  a  written  language,  a  tne 
press,  a  representative  goremment,  courts  of  justice,  written 
lawn,  useful  acts,  and  improvetl  rescnirces.  An  infant  navj'  is 
rising  on  their  shores;  commercial  enterprise  is  promoting  in- 
dustry and  wealth,  and  a  measure  of  domestic  comfort,  unknown 
to  their  ancestors,  now  penades  their  dwellings." 

**  In  China  the  operations  of  the  Mission  are  going  on  with  in- 
crea'<ed  force  upon  the  immense  jwpulation  of  that  empire  ;  and 
the  Directors  have  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  steam  press  as 
near  ( 'hina  as  ]>088ible,  to  print  the  Scrijjtures  and  other  Christian 
books  in  the  Chinese  language.  The  press  at  Batavia  turns  off  a 
million  of  imgcs  annually,  Itesides  those  printeil  at  otlier  sta- 
tions; and  at  Malacca,  although  twelve  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  printing,  the  «lerannd  still  exceeds  the  supply.  In 
India,  the  power  which  once  prohibited,  now  protects  the  mis- 
donary ;  and  the  hotiotirable  policy  at  present  i)ur8ued  by  tho 
Government,  leaves  him,  without  interference  or  restraint, 
to  pursue  his  holy  calling.  A  mighty  change  in  native  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  in  regard  to  idtdatry,  has  commenced ; 
and  the  means  for  spreading  the  Gospel  are  multiplying  on 
every  side. 

**  In  Madagascar  the  society  commenced  its  labours  about 
seventeen  jrean  ago.  Since  that  time,  a  language  spoken  by 
•1,0(10,000  of  people,  has  Ixjcn  reduce<l  to  a  regular  sj-stem  :  ortho- 
graphies and  grammars  have  been  formed,  schools  established, 
thous:uidN  taught  to  read,  and  education,  long  regarded  withsiit- 
picioo,  is  now  in  general  esteem  amongst  the  inhabitants.  The 
press  is  hero  also  in  cfBdent  operation  ;  and  l'J.0,000  Christian 
books  have  l>ccn  put  intu  circulation, 

"  In  South  Africa,  thirty-four  devotwl  brethren,  and  ten  native 
ossiiitants,  now  occupy  the  field  :  Clin'stian  education  is  extend* 
ing — the  press  has  commence*!  its  light-diffusing  labours — and 
these  hitherto  barbarous  people,  are  reading  in  their  own  lan- 
guage the  oracles  of  truth.  The  Gospel  is  preached,  churches 
arc  gathered,  and  the  moral  desert  is  Iwcoming  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.  Tribes  have  been  rescued  from  extermination  ;  their 
rights  acknowle<lgcd  and  secured  ;  the  cheerful  activity  of  thriv- 
ing toMms  and  villages  appears,  where,  a  short  time  since,  the 
wihIernesB  spread  its  lonely  solitude ;  and  the  wanderers  of  the 
forest  have  become  imited  and  organize<l  communities,  standing 
in  honourable  alliance  with  the  British  Nation." 

'*  In  the  West  Indies,  where  the  African  race  has  received 
such  signal  benefits,  the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade>-thc  society  has  taken^  an  humble  share  iu  leading  the 
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natives  to  seek  the  more  glorious  liberty  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
In  this  field,  long  one  of  painful  interest,  the  Society  has  now 
twenty  missionaries ;  and  will  be  happy  to  augment  the  number 
to  the  extent  required,  should  the  Lord  incline  the  hearts  of 
his  servants  to  enter  upon  the  service." 

The  above  details  must  be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  all 
who  entertain  the  slightest  wish  for  the  furtherance  and  progress 
of  knowledge  throughout  the  world.  They  are  highly  coloiu-ed, 
we  believe,  but  still  the  fact  of  an  increased  intercommunication 
between  the  different  tribes  of  men  cannot  Ije  disputed,  and 
this,  alone,  must  lead  to  a  happy  result.  We  are  only  sorry  to 
think,  that  what  these  pious  missionaries  call "  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,"  is  nothing  more  than  the  British  and  Foreign  Chrislianity 
at  the  best— a  miserable,  sickly,  fallen,  apostate,  unsocial  thing, 
which  would  be  more  correctly  designated  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Garden  of  the  Devil."    But  we  must  all  creep  before  we  walk, 

L.  S. 

THE   TRANSCENDENTALIST'S   DIALOGUES. 
No.  IL 


On  "The  Onb  " — {Continued  from  p.  5.) 
Transcendentalist  and  Materialist  discovered  sitting  at  a  table, 

on  which  stand  a  jug  of  cyder  and  glasses — Materialist  read- 
ing the  last  Shepherd's  Notice  to  Correspondents. 

Mat. — ^"  The  true  arena  for  the  science  of  mind  is  the  Maiy- 
le-bone  workhouse." — Ha !  ha !  ha !  Why,  what  is  Mr.  Wirg- 
man  doing  ? 

Tran*.— Imbuing  a  number  of  children  with  the  principles 
of  Kantian  criticism. 

Afat.—Aye,  aye,  I  remember  now.  Let  mc  see :  Are  you  a 
Kantist? 

Trans. — When  talking  to  you  I  am;  but  among  Kantists,  I 
am  no  Kantist  at  all. 

Afat. — However,  you  know  something  about  the  matter. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  what  great  secret  is  possessed 
by  the  Kantists ;  they  always  seem  proud,  as  if  they  possessed 
an  inestimable  treasure  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  What 
is  this  treasure  ? 

Trans. — No  treasure  at  all.  The  Kantists  really  possess  no 
important  secret,  all  that  they  have  is  a  method. 

Mat.—  Oh,  I  see ;  they  have  not  the  treasure,  but  they  know 
the  way  to  get  it.     Well,  that  is  no  small  matter. 

Trans. — Aye,  but  they  don't  know,  nor  profess  to  know, 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  They  simply  know  the  way  which  will 
not  lead  to  the  treasure,  and  hence  they  are  very  wrong  in  stop- 
ping at  Kant.  I  believe  I  know  as  much  of  Kant's  "  Critique 
of  pure  Reason,"  as  most  of  his  disciples,  and  more  of  it  than 
many  of  them ;  but,  far  from  my  studies  in  philosophy  being 
ended,  I  feel  the  necessity'  of  pushing  them  on  more  than  ever. 
Kant  shows  you  by  what  means  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is 
not  to  be  attained,  so  what  course  is  lefl  us,  but  to  beat  about 
till  we  have  discovered  the  right  road  ? 

Mat, — Then  the  works  of  Kant  are  not  much  worth  study- 
ing. 

Trant. — Not  worth  studying  I  My  dear  fellow,  they  are 
master-pieces !  By  reading  them  (a  matter  of  no  such  great 
difficulty,  provided  you  are  previously  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  logic,)  you  will  learn  one  important  truth,  namely, 
that  the  common  logic  is  not  suited  to  the  investigation  of 
supersensual  things ;  a  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  pre- 
vent you  from  being  misled  by  many  fallacies.  But,  as  I 
before  said,  the  Kantists  are  wrong  in  stopping  satisfied  with 
this  negative  result,  instead  of  inquiring  further.  In  my  dia- 
logues with  you,  I  usually  lead  you  to  negative  results,  but  I 
should  be  grievously  disappointed  if  we  ended  in  a  negative. 

Mat. — Then  whither  do  you  propose  to  lead  me  ? 
Trans. — I  don't  know,  I  am  not  an  adept  initiating  a  pupil, 
I  am  but  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  thorny  path,  which,  I  am 
happy  to  find,  you  have  begun  to  tread,  and  as  I  am  a  little 
(only  a  little)  m  the  advance  of  yourself,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
warn  you  agamst  the  brambles  of  prejudices,  which  may  im- 
pede you  on  your  way ;  hoping  that  we  shall  both  end  our 
journey  by  arriving  at  a  snug  resting-place.  But— but—now 
for  the  "  On©''  again.    Where  did  we  leave  oS? 


Mat. — Um — there  is  our  record  {taking  up  Shepherd).  We 
began  by  writing  up,  "  X  is  a  self-existing  body,  co-existing 
with  other  self-subsisting  bodies,  and  occupying  a  portion  of 
space."  We  then  found  that  X,  if  it  occupied  a  jwrtion  of 
space,  must  be  enclosed,  and  hence  that  it  could  not  exist  with- 
out the  enclosing  bodies,  and  of  course  that  it  was  not  self- 
existing. 

Trans. — Yes,  that  was  one  result  And,  of  course,  we  must 
conclude  that  no  particles  are  self-existing,  for  the  adjaceat 
particles  to  X,  are  as  much  bounded  by  X  as  X  is  by  them. 
Let  us  take  an  adjacent  particle,  and  call  it  Y,  Now,  X  is 
bounded  by  Y,  and  Y  is  bounded  by  X,  and  their  very  exist- 
ence depends  on  their  contingency. 

Mat. — Stay,  stay,  the  form  of  the  particle  docs  not  depend 
on  it  being  bounded  by  any  particular  particles,  but  it  must  be 
bounded  by  some.  The  existence  of  X  does  not  depend  on 
that  of  Y,  in  particular,  as  any  other  boundary  might  preserve 
its  form. 

Trans. — That  is  well  observed  ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent 
misunderstanding,  I  say  that  X  and  Y  mean  any  adjacent  par- 
ticles. We  have  admitted  that  some  adjacent  particle  or  other 
is  requisite  to  the  existence  of  either  ;  and  hence,  whatever  par- 
ticle bounds,  and  is  bounded  by  X,  I  agree  to  call  it  Y. 

Afat. — True,  I  see  you  mean  your  symbols  to  express  no 
more  than  the  mere  general  proposition  :  one  particle  must  be 
bounded  by  another,  to  which  I  agree. 

Trans. — Well,  then,  X  cannot  exist  except  in  contact  with 
Y,  nor  Y  except  in  contact  with  X. 

Mat, — I  see,  the  existence  of  each  depends  on  their  mutual 
contact. 

Trans. — And  we  cannot  express  mutual  contact  better  than 
by  the  symbol  X  +  Y.» 

Afat. — Very  good.    X  +  Y  expresses  the  contact. 

Trans. — Well,  then,  as  the  existence  of  X  and  Y  depends  on 
their  being  in  contact ;  the  existence  of  X  and  Y  depends  on 
that  of  X  +  Y.  In  other  words,  the  compoimd  appears  the 
cause  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  compounded. 

Afat. — Oh  !  how  I  am  mystified  !  And  I  thought  we  were 
going  on  so  smoothly.  That  X  +  Y  should  be  prior  both  to 
X  and  Y.  What  infernal  absurdity  !  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  avoid  it.  Stop,  stop  1  X  and  Y  cannot  be  in  con- 
tact without  they  exist,  that  is  self-evident ;  neither  can  they 
exist  without  being  in  contact,  as  appears  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready said.  Therefore,  the  existence  and  the  contact  mutually 
depend  on  each  other,  and  neither  is  prior  to  the  other.  Thus, 
I  think  we  have  steered  clear  of  the  shocking  absurdity. 

Trans. — Yes,  we  are  now  proceeding  wol!  enough,  X,  Y, 
and  X  +  Y,  are  mutually  the  causes  of  each  other.  Now,  in 
what  do  the  expressions  X,  Y,  and  X  +  Y,  differ  ? 

Mat. — The  latter  has  the  sign  plus  {+);  the  former  has  not. 
And,  hence,  in  the  former  expression,  we  merely  consider  of  X 
and  Y,  without  once  reflecting  whether  they  are  in  contact  or 
not ;  whereas,  the  second  expresses  that  X  and  Y  are  in 
contact. 

Trans. — Then  the  contact  of  X  and  Y,  is  merely  expressed 
by  the  sign  +  ? 

Mat.-^Yet. 

Trans. — Very  well. — Now,  I  think  we  have  proved,  that 
X  and  Y,  when  parted,  fall  away  entirely,  become  nothing. 
Ilcnce,  we  must  not  look  at  either  of  these  for  the  "  One,"  or 
we  shall  get  "  nothing"  for  our  pains.  And,  if  we  look  at  the 
combination  of  X  and  Y,  we  find  that  which  we  agreed  to  call 
the  "  One  of  composition,  or  aggregation,"  in  our  last  dialogue, 
by  which,  if  you  remember,  Ave  meant  a  multitude  of  particles, 
which  became  a  sort  of  One  by  their  union.  This,  wc  settled, 
was  not  a  pure  One ;  being,  at  the  same  time,  matiy  and  one. 
(v.  p.  4). 


*  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Shepherd,  some  one  objected  to 
the  use  of  algebraical  signs,  as  unintelligible  to  unlearned 
readers.  To  avoid  this  objection,  I  beg  to  state,  tliat  +  is  the 
sign  of  addition.  Thus :  5  +  3,  means  that  five  is  added  to 
three;  and,  of  course,  the  result  is  eight.  X  +  Y  would  be  a 
collection  of  particles,  resulting  from  the  addition  of  Y  to  X. 
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Mat. — Then  it  appears  we  must  give  up  looking  for  the  pure 
one  altogether,  for  if  we  examine  a  single  particle  it  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  ;  if  we  examine  an  aggregation,  we  find  a  many, 
as  it  were  glued  into  a  sort  of  one,  which  is  by  no  means  a  pure 
one. 

Trans. — Stay,  stay,  we  wont  gire  up  our  investigation  too 
soon.  I  think  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  for 
the  one  among  ultimate  particles,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  "  one  of 
aggregation"  has  some]  oneness,  though  it  is  not  a  pure  one, 
so  let  us  examine  that. 

J/a/.— Good,  and  we  need  not  beat  about  unknown  regions 
for  the  "  one  of  aggregation,"  as  we  did  for  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles, which  we  were  obliged  to  call  X  and  Y.  The  "  one  of 
^ifgregation"  may  be  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  so  we  will  return 
to  the  examination  of  our  old  piece  ef  wood  (v.  IsL  dial:)  which 
is  a  "  one  of  aggregation.^' 

Trans. — Yes.  It  is  a  many,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
pieces,  into  which  it  may  l)e  divided,  and  a  one,  if  we  regard 
their  union.  Let  us  call  these  pieces  X,  Y,  Z,  the  whole  piece 
of  wood  will  be  X  +  Y  +  Z,  the  contact  being  expreaned 
by  +.  Hence  its  being  a  many  proceeds  from  the  X,  Y,  Z,  the 
Oneness  consists  in  the  +,  We  have  now  materials  for 
reflection  sutticient  to  employ  us  for  a  week.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  the  best  method  to  discover  "  The  one"  lies  not  in 
investigating  the  tilings  united,  but  that  which,  as  it  were,  binds 
them  together.  Indeed  tlie  result  of  our  investigations  reminds 
me  of  what  I  once  heard  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  J.  (Jreavcs  say, 
that  there  is  "  more  value  in  that  which  connects,  than 
in  those  that  are  connected."  However  our  inquiries  arc  not 
over,  at  our  next  meeting  we  will  examine  +  and  ita  meaning  ; 
and  SCO  if  we  can  therein  discover  the  "  One.** 
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SOMETHING  VERY  AWFUL! 

Thk  following  q>ecimcn  of  morbid  and  hideous  piety  we  hare 
extracted  from  the  F'vangelical  Magazine — a  sort  of  Jewish 
peri<Klical,  which  profetiscs  (,'hristiaiiity,  but  seems  to  rely, 
almoAt  exclusively,  for  salvation,  upon  ceremonial  forms  and 
observances,  which  are  of  little  real  value.  It  is  contained  in 
nu  article  nn  the  st^ite  of  our  village  |)opulation,  by  what  is 
called  an  **  Assist^mt,"  a  species  of  Dissenting  clergj'man,  an 
instructor  of  the  people,  in  things  which  pertain  unto  their 
everlasting  ])cnce  !— 

**  The  extent  to  which  sin  prevails  in  some  of  those  place* 
where  the  gospel  is  ocaisionnliy  proclaimc<l,  is  tnily  nwftil." 

This  is  the  comniencenu-nt !  The  reader,  therefore,  will  do 
well  to  ))ausc  and  strengthen  his  nerves,  for  the  fearful  revela- 
tion which  is  to  follow.  A  lady  may  t4ikc  half  a  gUiss  of  brandy 
for  a  stomacher,  and  a  gentleman  a  tumbler  of  good  brown 
st<mt,  or  country  ale,  to  blunt  his  perceptions,  Iwfore  this  truly 
awful  condition  of  the  village  morality  is  made  known  to  them. 
Could  they  ever  imagine,  that  in  a  place  where  "  the  gospel  of 
glad  tidingH  to  the  poor"  is  occasioruilly  prearhed,  that  the  chil- 
dren would  be  so  wicke<l  as  to  dance  and  skip,  and  amuse 
themselves  on  a  Sunday  ?  that,  forgetting  "  the  Lord  that 
l)ought  them,"  they  would  join  hands,  and  arrange  themselves 
in  a  circle,  on  God's  holy  day,  and  utter  sounds  fearful  to  l»e 
heard  at  any  time  by  an  assistant  preacher  ?  But  such  is  really 
the  case.     Witni-sis  the  following  testimony  by  an  Assistant : 

"  On  returning  last  Sablmth  from  a  village,  where  I  hod 
been  breaking  the  bread  of  life,  I  was  compclletl  to  witness 
what  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  grief  in  any  Christian  mind. 
At  not  more  than  about  fifty  yards  from  the  house  of  Go<l,  ten 
or  twelve  l)oys  were  collected  together,  playing  at  cricket.  A 
little  further,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  girls  were  assembled,  to  throw  and  catch  a  ball.  These 
I  attcmpte<l  to  divert  from  their  play  (he  had  not  courage  to 
attack  the  l>oys),  but  in  vain.  They  looked,  they  laughed,  they 
rcfuseil  to  retire  (truly  awful);  with  fresh  energy  they  pursueil 
their  game  (opposition  pnxluccd  a  new  stimulus,  no  doubt). 
Passing  through  the  next  village,  in  my  way  homeward,  I  saw 
two  other  groups  similarly  engaged,    The  last  of  these,  com- 


posed of,  perhjips,  twenty  boys,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen,  occupied  the  most  public  station  that  could  be  found 
in  the  place;  and  as  they  uttered  sounds  dismal  to  be  heard 
at  any  time,  and  especially  so  on  the  Sabbath  day,  they  joined 
their  hands,  and  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  almost  as  if 
they  intended  to  give  the  dreadful  intimation  that  they  would 
unite  to  commit  their  evil,  and  that  their  purpose  of  niiserj' 
should  have  no  end.  What  must  be  the  condition  of  villages 
in  which  these  things  exist  ?  What  sense  of  religion  can  be 
entertained  by  the  parents  of  children  who  are  allowed  thus  to 
occupy  the  hours  of  the  Sabliath  day  H  These  scenes  certainly 
indicate  that  parents  and  cliildren  are  alike  devoted  to  sin — 
that  the  next  generation  is  preparing  to  exceed  the  present  in 
the  commission  of  ert/." 

This  ]Mi8sage  is  worthy  of  a  Jew  of  the  age  of  Nehemiah. 
The  self-righteousness,  the  nomianism  it  displays,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  Christianity.  Did  ever  Jesus  Christ  talk  so  ?  Did 
his  Apostles  talk  so  ?  Is  there  a  single  sentence  in  the  New 
Testament  written  in  this  spirit  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best 
expounder  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  positively  rebukes  his 
disciples  for  giving  preferences  to  days.  He  regarded  the  Sab- 
batarian prejudice  as  a  relic'  of  Judaism,  and  a  clear  proof 
that  the  pernon  who  entertained  it  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  person  who  writes  the  aliove  narra- 
tive is  a  Jew  at  heart.  His  Christianity  is  a  mere  assumption. 
He  has  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  it,  except  from  the  example 
of  Nehemiah,  the  Jew,  whoxe  phurasaical  self-righteousness  very 
few,  even  of  oxu  most  orthodox  divines,  are  able  or  willing  to 
defend.  Such  Christians  as  this  seem  to  think  that  because 
they  do  not  kill  sheep  and  oxen,  as  sacrifices  to  God,  that  they 
arc  not  .Jews !  and  Itecauso  they  do  itot  caU  themselves  Phari- 
sees, that  they  are  not  Pharisees !  It  is  a  gross  delusion.  They 
arc  lK>th  Jews  and  Pharisees,  trusting  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  trying  to  gain  salvation  by  its  puerile  observances.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Apostles  has  declared  that  by  the  works 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  ;  and  that  this  parti- 
cular viituc  of  Sabbath-keeping,  as  defined  by  the  "  Assistant," 
is  of  this  description,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  neither 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles,  have  even  once  enjoined  its  per- 
formance, but  on  the  contrary,  have  very  ])lainly  and  forcibly 
rebukiM  the  mock  piety  of  those  who  confound  fomuil  Sablwth 
ol)servances  with  the  interior  spirit  of  genuine  religion.  There 
was  more  real  Christianity  in  the  girls  who  laiigheil,  than  in  the 
Assistant  who  rebuked  them.  His  self-rightcoiugiess,  however, 
wonH  acknowledge  this.  But  let  him  bring  the  Scriptures  for- 
ward in  his  defence,  if  he  can.  We  challenge  him  to  bring 
even  one  passage.  **  Ye  regnnl  da>'s,  and  months,  and  yean," 
BAyt  St.  Paul  to  the  (4nlatians,  **  I  am  afraid  of  yo\i,  lest  I 
have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vaiu.'* 


EASTERN  PATRIARCHAL  GOVERNMENT. 

(  Continued  from  No.  2). 
China. — The  Emperor's  titles  are  the  **  Son  of  Heaven,"  "  the 
Ten  Tliousand  Years."  He  is  worshipjKHl  with  divine  honours, 
and  with  the  faculty  of  ubiquity  throughout  the  Empire.  *  ♦  • 
**  The  Emperor  worships  Heaven,  and  the  peoj)le  worship 
the  Emperor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  with  all  this,  the  Sove- 
reign, in  styling  himself,  uses  occasionally  such  a  term  of 
affected  humility,  as  "  the  imperfect  man,"  which  presents  a 
contm.st  to  the  inflated  and  self-laudatory  expressions  of  most 
oriental  monarchs.  Every  device  of  state,  however,  is  used  to 
keep  up,  by  habit,  the  impressions  of  awe.  No  person  what- 
ever, can  pass  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace,  in  any  vehicle 
or  on  horse-liock.  The^  vacant  throne,  or  a  skreen  of  yellow 
silk,  arc  cquiilly  worshipped  with  his  actual  presence.  An  im- 
perial dispatch  is  receive<l  in  the  province,  with  offerings  of 
incense  and  prostration,  looking  towards  Peking.  There  is  u 
pavcnl  walk  to  the  principal  audience-hall,  which  none  can 
tread  but  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  his  trans- 
cendent majesty,  could  derive  no  increase  from  personal  decorar 
tions,  he  is  distinguished  from  Ids  court,  unlike  most  Asiatic 
Sovereigns,  by  Iwing  more  plainly  clad  than  those,  by  whom  he 
is  sunouuded.  la  Lord  Macartney's  mission,  while  the  crowd  of 
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Mandarins  was  covered  with  embroiderj  and  splendour,  the 
Emperor  appeared  in  a  dress  of  plain  brown  silk,  and  a  black 
Tclvet  cap  with  a  single  pearl  in  front.  Yellow  as  the  imperial 
colour  would  seem,  at  present,  rather  to  distinguish  things,  per- 
taining to  his  use,  or  connected  with  him  in  other  ways,  than 
to  constitute  a  part  of  his  actual  garments.  The  sovereign  of 
China  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  succession,*  and  if  he 
pleases,  can  name  the  heir  out  of  his  own  family.  This  has 
descended  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  ancient  monarchs, 
Yaou  and  Shun,  are  famous  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  selec- 
tion.  •  • 

As  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  High- Priest  of  the  Empire,  the 
"  Son  of  Heaven"  alone,  with  his  immetliate  representatives, 
sacrifices  in  the  Government  temples,  with  victims  and  incense. 
These  rites,  precedetl  as  they  are  by  fasting  and  purification, 
bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  oftierings  with  which  we  are 
ftimiliar,  in  the  history  of  antiquity.  No  hierarchy  is  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthowl  attached  to  the  Con- 
ftician  or  government  religion,  as  the  Sovereign  and  his  great 
Lords  perform  that  part         *  •  •  •  ♦ 

The  Sovereign  is  High  Priest,  and  the  ministers  are  members 
of  the  hierarchy.  *  *  *  *  * 

The  total  number  of  eivil  magistrates  throughout  China  is 
wtimated  at  14,000.  *  •  •  *  * 

A  red  book  (being  literally  one  with  a  red  cover)  in  six  small 
▼olume*,  is  printed  quarterly  by  authority,  containing  the  name, 
birth-place,  and  other  particulars,  relating  to  every  official 
person  in  the  Empire.  No  individual  can  hold  a  magistracy  in 
his  own  province  \  and  each  public  officer  is  changed  periodi- 
cally, to  prt^ent  growing  connections  and  li»us<m8  with  those 
under  his  government,  A  son,  a  brother,  or  any  other  near  re- 
lation cannot  hold  office  under  a  corresponding  relative.  Once 
in  three  years,  the  viceroy  of  each  province,  forwards  to  the 
board  of  civil  appointments,  the  name  of  every  officer  uuder 
his  government,  down  to  a  Hein's  deputy,  with  remarks 
on  their  conduct  and  character,  which  have  all  been  receivetl 
from  the  immediate  superiors  of  each,  a  plan  not  unlike  that 
which  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the  civil  government  of 
British  India.  According  to  the  repoit,  every  officer  is  raised 
or  degraded  so  miiny  degress.  Each  magistrate  is  obliged  to 
state  in  the  catalogue  of  his  titles,  the  numl)er  of  steps  he  has 
been  either  raised  or  degraded.  •  •  •  ♦ 

"  It  may  be  considered  one  proof  of  social  advancement,  on 
t?>e  part  of  the  Chinese,  that  the  civil  authority  is  generally 
superior  to  the  military,  and  that  letters  always  rank  above 
arms,  in  spite  even  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  Tartars  obtained 
the  empire.  In  this  respect  China  may  be  said  to  hare  sub- 
dued her  conquerors.         ♦         ♦         • 

"  It  is  the  business  of  the  first  four  books  of  Confttciu»  to  in- 
culcate, that  from  the  knowledge  and  government  of  one's  self, 
must  proceed  the  proper  econom.y  and  government  of  a  family; 
from  the  government  of  a  family,  that  of  a  province  and  a 
kingdom.  The  emperor  is  called  the  father  of  the  empire. 
The  viceroy  of  the  province  over  which  he  presides ;  and  the 
mandarin  of  the  city  wluch  he  governs ;  and  the  father  of  every 
family  is  the  alwolute  and  responsible  nder  of  his  own  house- 
hold. Social  peace  and  order  being  deemed  the  one  thing 
needful,  this  object  is  very  steadily  and  consistently  pursued. 
The  system  derives  some  of  its  efficacy  from  the  habitual  and 
universal  inculcation  of  obedience  and  deference,  in  unln-oken 
series,  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other ;  beginning  in  the 
relation  of  children  to  their  parents — continuing  through  that 
of  the  young  to  the  aged^-of  the  uneducated  to  the  educated — 
and  terminating  in  that  of  the  people  to  their  nders." 

The  emperor,  no  doubt,  considers  himself  responsible  to  God 
only  \  but  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  think,  that  even  this 
responsibility  is  acknowledged.  Our  royal  Britannic  Sovereign 
never  appears  in  public  as  a  responsible  personage,  either  in  re- 

*  The  difference  between  an  ^' individual  monarchy'''' and  a 
**  universal  monarchi/,''''  is  that  in  the  former  the  supreme 
power  begins  and  ends  in  an  individual,  in  the  latter,  it  begins 
with  the  people  or  universal  population,  and  merely  centres  in 
an  individual,  who,  conseciuently,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  succession. 


^ect  to  Grod  or  man.  The  following  is  a  prayer  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  drought,  in  1832  .It 
will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  our  infallible  monarch  be  per- 
mitted, by  Christian  etiquette,  to  make  his  appearance  in  public, 
in  such  a  humble  and  fallible  character  : — 

"  I,  the  minister  of  heaven,  am  placed  over  mankind,  and 
made  responsible  for  keeping  the  world  in  order,  and  tranquilliz- 
ing the  people.  Unable,  as  I  am,  to  sleep  and  eat  with  com- 
posure, scorched  with  grief,  and  trembling  with  anxiety,  still  no 
genial  and  copious  showers  have  yet  descended.  •  *  *  * 
I  ask  myself,  whether,  in  sacrificial  services  I  have  been  remiss 
— whether  pride  and  prodigality  have  had  a  place  in  my  heart, 
spreading  up  there  unobserved — whether,  from  length  of  time,  I 
have  become  careless  in  the  afRvirs  of  government — whether  I 
have  uttered  irreverent  words,  and  deserved  reprehension — whe- 
ther perfect  equity  has  been  attained  in  confering  rewanls  and 
inflicting  punishments — whether,  in  raising  mausolcmns,  and 
laying  out  gardens,  I  have  distressed  the  people,  and  wasted 
property — whether,  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  I  have  failed 
to  obtain  fit  persons,  and  thereby  rendered  government  vexa- 
tious to  the  people — whether  the  oppressed  have  found  no 
means  of  appeal — whether  the  largesses  conferred  on  the  afflicted 
Southern  provinces  were  properly  applied,  or  the  people  left  to 
die  in  the  ditches.  *  ♦  *  *  Prostrate,  I  beg  imperial 
heaven  to  pardon  my  ignorance  and  dulnese,  and  to  grant  me 
self-renovation,  for  myriads  of  innocent  people  are  involved  by 
me,  a  single  man.  My  sans  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  escape  their  consequences.  Summer  is  past,  and  autumn 
arrived,  to  wait  longer  is  impossible.  Prostrate,  I  implore  im- 
perial heaven  to  gnuit  a  gracious  deliverance,  &c." 

This  is  somewhat  more  pleasing  to  read  than  a  king's  speech. 
It  is  curious,  that  the  absolute  monarch  should  be  regarded  as 
fallible,  and  the  limited  monarch  ns  infallible.  Were  the  abso- 
lute monarch,  however,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  influenced 
by  public  opinion,  he  would  bo  really  infallible,  inasmuch  as 
the  responsibility  of  his  measures  must  rest  upon  the  nation  at 
large,  which  is  responsible  to  God  only. 


A  CONVERT! 


[The  ftllowing  is  a  specimen  of  a  South  African  convert  to 
Christianity,  now  become  a  preacher !  His  name  is  Makame. 
He  had  frequently  heard  the  missionaries  preach  without  being 
much  affected.  But  conviction  apprehended  him  at  last,  and 
this  is  the  manner  of  it,  in  his  own  language,  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wright,  the  missionary  mentioned  in  the  Nar- 
rati\e,  published  in  the  reports: — ] 

"  Two  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  friends  at  Lattakoo,and,  on 
my  way  home,  f  arrived  on  a  Saturday  at  Blink  Klip,  where  I 
halted  for  a  short  time,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  named  Lukaa 
Kok,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Griqua  Town.  He  said  to  me, 
'  You  will  not  proceed  to-d<iy,  to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath,  and 
you  must  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath.  Here  you  can  listen  to  the 
Word  of  God  ;  but,  if  you  proceed  now,  you  must  be  on  the 
road  to-morrow,  as  you  cannot  get  to  Griqua  Town  in  time  to 
keep  the  Sabbath.'  I  replied,  with  apparent  indifference, 
'  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  Sabbath,  or  with  the  Word  of 
God  ?'  Lukas  seemed  much  grieved  at  my  wickedness,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  gave  me  a  serious  warning  and  ex- 
hortation. I  felt  deeply  under  his  address,  but  determined  not 
to  yield,  proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  laid  down  to  sleep  in 
the  evening,  very  uneasy  in  my  mind.  The  Sabbath  came,  and 
my  fears  increased  so  much,  that  I  dared  not  proceed  that  day, 
but  remained  stilL  On  the  Monday  I  arrived  at  Griqua  Town, 
and  called  at  the  house  of  a  pious  female  friend,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  church.  The  first  thing  she  said  to  me  was, 
'  Why,  Makame,  you  must  have  been  on  the  road  yesterday  ; 
have  you  no  regard  for  the  law  of  God,  for  your  soul's  welfare, 
nor  fear  of  death,  or  of  the  judgment  to  come  ?  I  tremble  for 
your  situation,  and  beg  you  will  think,  before  you  be  carried 
away  by  death  in  your  wickedness.'  I  made  no  reply  ;  I  did 
not  open  my  mouth,  nor  lift  up  my  head,  for  1  felt  as  if 
doomed  to  everlasting  destruction. 

"In  the  afternoon,  I  left  Griqua  Town  to  proceed,  and  in 
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tke  erening  I  met  another  good  woman  on  the  road,  also  a 
member  of  the  church  at  Griqua  Town  ;  she  said,  '  Well,  Ma- 
kame,  did  you  hesir  the  word  of  God  yesterday  at  Griqua 
Town  ?'  I  was  confounded,  and  compelled  to  confew  the  truth. 
She  addwBod  me  in  the  same  strain  as  the  others,  with  much 
AithfiilneflB  and  feeling.  I  left  her  and  proceeded,  my  mind 
filled  with  horror  at  my  awful  condition,  and  fiiUy  expecting 
that  some  tremendous  judgment  of  Grod  would  overtake  me 
immediately. 

'•'■  A  few  days  after  I  arrived  at  home,  a  uuw  bdonging  to 
Oriqua  Town  came  to  our  village,  and,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  church,  I  considered  him  a  good  man.  All  hi*  convftrsa- 
tion  was  concoming  the  Word  of  God,  and  His  work  in  the 
heart  of  a  sinner.  1  rememlier  he  gave  us  the  history  uf  Xoah 
and  the  flood,  of  Lot,  atid  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of  Abra- 
liam  ;  and  he  also  told  us  much  alwut  .lesus  Ctiritt  and  his 
love,  and  of  the  only  way  of  safety  for  a  manner  through  him. 
The  state  of  my  mind  became  iutolerahle,  and  I  retolved  to  go 
immediately  to  Griqua  Town  to  bear  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
speak  to  the  raissionarica.  Accordingly,  I  left  home,  aeoom- 
]>anicd  by  a  few  of  my  companions,  to  whom  I  had  alrea4jr 
made  known  the  state  of  my  mind,  and  who  were  also,  like 
me,  the  subjects  of  conviction,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Read  at 
Lattakoo. 

**  We  arri\ed  at  Ori<iiui  Town  towards  evening,  and  I  went 
at  once  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  missiottariuH,  that  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Wright  being  absent  at  the  time.  I  told  Mr.  H. 
I  came  for  no  other  purjHMe  than  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and 
made  known  to  him  fully  the  state  of  ray  mind.  He  roanifertcd 
a  deq>  interest  in  my  case,  and  spent  the  whole  of  that  evening 
with  me  to  instruct  me  in  the  things  of  God.  I  retired  to  my 
loilgings  with  my  heart  filled  with  sorrow,  and  involuntarily 
crying  out,  '  What  shall  I  do?'  On  arriving  at  the  house 
where  I  had  put  up,  a  good  man  came  and  sung  a  hj^nm,  and 
pniyed  with  ixb,  and  now  my  sorrow  bnike  forth  ia  straag  cries, 
and  I  went  alone  to  the  busli,  ))ut  I  could  only  «Mp«  I  oould 
not  pray.  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  The  following 
morning  I  repaired  again  to  the  teacher,  and  he  and  one  of  the 
church  meml)OTn  spent  most  of  the  day  with  me,  instnicting 
me  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  my  agony  of  mind  continued 
for  some  time.  At  length  liglit  broke  in  upon  my  mind  ;  I 
understood  G<xl'8  way  of  saviiiK  a  sinner  tlirough  Jwus  Christ. 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  patience,  the  c<m- 
descension,  and  lore  of  God  to  nie,  the  moat  wicked  of  men, 
and  I  found  rest  and  i>eace  to  my  soul  by  trusting  in  the 
Saviour.  I  returned  home  after  a  few  iredta,  and  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  tell  my  fellow>atnn«fs  what  God  had  done  for 
my  soul ;  many  listened  with  attentkn  and  wonder,  for  I  was 
a  miracle  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  people  could  not  believe 
their  senses,  that  1  was  really  the  saoM  Makama  they  had 
always  known." 

"  Such  sUvee  build  temples  for  the  Oanipotent  fiead. 
Gorgeous  and  vast." 

Pray,  what  sign  of  conversion  have  we  here  f  We  have  only 
a  slavish  fear  of  some  diabolical  judgment,  and  a  reluctant  ohe- 
dieiK-e,  on  the  part  of  Makame.  to  some  outward  obeerrances, 
by  wny  of  appeasing  the  old  Gtid  of  his  fitthers,  baptised  by  a 
Christian  name,  and  clothe<l  with  a  more  fearful  character. 


VEGETABLE  ARITHMETIC. 


THoroH  Plato  of  old  called  the  Creator  the  Divine  Geometri- 
cian, modem  philosophers  have  l)een  slow  to  observe  the  num- 
berless instiiu-es  of  the  operation  of  his  adjusting  mind,  which 
all  Hi-*  works  display.  Indee<l,  it  ha<«  not  htxn  remarked  in  the 
animal  kingdom  till  our  own  day,  and  the  merit  of  nbaer>-ing  it, 
promulgiitiiig,  and  establishing  it,  is  due  to  Mr.  Macleay,  who, 
though  young  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  discovery,  was  ripe  in 
the  power  of  ])enetration,  and  spirit  of  arrangement.  He  has 
demonstrated,  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  constructed  in 
a  series  which  form  circles  of  fives,  (hence  quinary  nminKe- 
ment,  as  this  is  termed),  five  of  the  subordinate  circles  making 
one  primary  circle,  the  amount  or  number  of  these  primary 
circles  being  also  five.    (See  Macleay,  //ons  Sntomolojfictt. 


The  remark,  that  five  was  a  &Tourite  number  of  Nature,* 
was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  (see  his  Quidnunx)  in  165€, 
and  he  sup{>orted  its  correctness  by  numerous  instances  drawn 
from  the  vegetable  kiugdom.  Its  applicability  to  an  entire 
section  of  that  kingdimi  was  not,  however,  observed  or  demon- 
strated till  a  much  later  date ;  and  now  it  is  a  well  ascertaiited 
principle,  that  of  the  three  great  sections  into  which  plants 
may  be  divided,  according  to  their  internal  structure  and  mode 
of  growth,  each  has  a  predominating  number,  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  portions  which  constitute  the  flower  (in  the  vas- 
cular or  flowering  plants),  and  along  with  which  prevailing 
number,  certain  pro|>ertie8  are  invariably  found  to  be  conjoined. 
For  instance,  the  fin<t  or  lowest  section  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom consists  of  plants  exdusivcly  farmed  of  cellular  tissue, 
(hence  called  cellular  plants),  the  prevailing  numl>er  of  the 
parts  of  which  is  two,  or  some  regular  multiple  of  two,  as  is 
best  exemplified  in  the  number  of  the  teeth,  or  the  peristome 
of  mosses,  which  are  either  4,  8,  10*,  3i,  or  64.  Such  plants 
are  remarkable,  in  general,  for  their  freetlom  from  any  active 
principle,  and,  consequently,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  jKiison- 
ous  (fimgi,  or  mushrooms,  seem  exceptions,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  singular  productions  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom).  Hence,  though  a  few  of  them  yield  dyeing  princi- 
ples, the  greater  number  of  them  are  only  employed  as  food  for 
man  or  animals,  and  nwy,  in  most  instances,  be  foarlessly  par- 
taken off  by  any  one  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  other 
kinds  of  food. 

The  next  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  possesses  vessels 
of  diflbrent  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  cellular  tnwue  of  the  for- 
mer, and  arc  characterixed  by  a  particular  mode  of  growtli, 
namely,  by  additions  to  the  interior  (hence  railed  Endogens), 
wliieh  MeouRta  for  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  when  once 
fanned,  Bcrer  varying  or  increasing  in  diameter.  These  plants 
are  at  all  times  distingubhable  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
refnc  of  the  leaf  run,  (i.  #.  always  in  parallel  lines)  and  hare 
the  pottluBS  of  the  flower  arranged  in  threes,  or  regular  multi* 
^es  of  three  (nee  flowem  of  crocus,  hyacinth,  liliea,  or  tulips). 
ihb  section  contains  plants  which  are  scarcely  mere  active  than 
the  fanner;  and  having  neither  bark  nor  wood  as  parts  of  their 
structure,  are  destitute  of  the  jieculiar  products  of  these  patts. 
Hence  it  is  mostly  for  ftiod  that  such  plants  arc  valuable,  and 
their  roots  (or  rather  rhyzomata)  and  fruits,  or  seeds,  are  the 
parts  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  the  arrow-root,  the 
seeds  of  the  cereal  grains,  wheat,  iice,  &c ;  and  dates,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ftc,  are  examples. 

The  renudnfaif  section  of  plants  comprises  those  which  grow 
by  addition!  to  the  exterior  (hence  called  Exogens),  and  which 
have  the  stems  conical  and  branched,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower 
arranged  in  fives,  or  rt-gulnr  multiples  of  five.  (See  flowem  of 
marvel  of  Peru,  pink,  rose,  potentilla,  apple,  Ac.)  In  these 
the  leares  have  the  veins  forming  a  net-work.  Tliey  posMSS 
hark,  and  a  perfect  woody  structure ;  and,  consequently,  all  the 
principles,  which  are  either  formed  or  deposited  m  these. 
Amonf  such  pUnts  are  to  be  found  the  most  active  vegetable 
poisons,  sources  at  once  of  injury  and  licncfit  to  man ;  for, 
while  the  sa\-age  employs  them  only  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
whether  of  the  brute  or  human  kind,  the  skilfol  and  benevolent 
physidan  oonrerts  them  into  instnmu'nts  of  great,  nay,  of  un- 
speakable benefit  to  his  suflering  fellow-creatures. 

So  in  the  arts ;— does  the  dresser  of  leather  need  an  agent  to 
aaist  him  in  tanning?  he  seek^  and  finds  it  only  in  this  section 
of  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  as  the  astringent  principle  he  t9- 
quirss  is  only  lodged  in  the  hark,  as  the  oak,  the  willow,  the 
lareh,  and  others,  which  are  employetl  for  this  purpose,  attest. 
Again  ;  are  fixetl  oils  requiretl  for  any  of  the  various  purposes 
to  which  they  can  be  applied,  they  are,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, only  to  be  obtained  firom  this  section  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  All  kinds  of  gum,  of  resins,  and  gum  resins,  with 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  are  exchtsively  supplied  by  this  section 
of  plants. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  examples  to  prove  the  advan- 

•  This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  toes  of  animals.  In- 
deed it  is  assertc<l  by  anatomists,  that  ihc/lve  in  embryo  are  dit- 
tinctljr  seen  under  aiogle  hooili  and  cloren  feet. 
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tage  of  proceeding  in  our  examination  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  reference  to  its  uses  to  mankind,  according  to  principles 
which  have  their  foundation  in  the  unalterable  laws  of  Nature, 
and,  therefore,  furnish  the  best  and  most  certain  guides.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  author  of  Nature  intended  these 
external  marks  and  definite  numbers  to  be  indices  or  signs  of 
internal  properties ;  and  instances  might  be  given,  where  a 
Very  slight,  and,  as  some  might  think,  unimportant  difference 
of  external  structure,  furnished  a  key  to  an  important  differ- 
ence of  chemical  composition. — From  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Dickson 
in  the  Naturalist :   1 837. 


THE  LIBERALS. 

The  wind  is  a  very  formidable  power,  could  you  get  it  organized 
and  submitted  to  your  will.  Mr.  Etzler,  in  liis  "  Paradise 
within  the  Reach  of  all  Men,"  suggests  a  method  of  employing 
the  power  of  the  wind  to  some  useful  purpose,  by  means  of  a 
convention  of  windmills.  He  is  even  so  ingenious  as  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  transferring  the  mighty  power  of  the  ocean  to 
the  dry  land;  and  thus,  by  these  two  high-mightinesses  of  wind 
and  water,  economizing  the  outlay  of  hum.in  capital  and  labour 
to  such  an  extent,  that  there  will  be  scarcely  any  loss  whatever 
experienced  in  the  production  of  human  wealth.  These  are 
two  very  bold  speculations — but  they  do  not  seem  less  practi- 
cable at  present  than  the  concentration  of  popular  force  upon  a 
given  subject,  or  the  collection  of  the  popular  strength  around 
a  common  standard. 

The  word  "  Liberal"  is  very  sonorous.  It  has  great  preten- 
sions to  intelligence,  rationality,  science,  justice,  humanity, 
public  spirit,  honesty — in  fine,  to  all  the  virtues,  moral  and 
intellectual.  Moreover,  there  is  great  plausibility  attending 
these  pretensions.  The  Liberal  is  professedly  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  that  is  the  highest  moral  rank  that  a  living  man  can 
hold;  he  is  professedly  an  enemy  to  political  and  ecclesiastical 
corruption,  to  hereditary  privileges,  monopolies,  unmerited  pen- 
sions, international  warfare,  religious  persecution,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  varieties  of  aristocraticjil  tyranny,  to  wliich  no 
generous  and  noble  mind  can  yield  a  willing  submission.  Sucli 
are  the  professions  of  Liberalism,  and  in  so  far  as  profession  is 
concerned,  we  cordially  approve  of  its  leading  tenets;  but, 
when  we  regard  the  sect  in  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  professional 
as^iect,  aliis!  alas!  what  a  falling  off  is  there  !  It  now  disap- 
pears entirely  from  the  field  of  vision  !  It  really  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  bodily  existence.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  with 
which  it  is  enveloped  is  merely  tinsel;  it  is  nothing  but  typo- 
graphical blarney — a  newspaper  puff — a  large  meeting  at 
ohouts  of  applause — great  excitement- 
hear,  hear— important  resolutiona— carried  unanimously — bills 
ordered  to  be  printed — agitation  to  be  commenced — the  people 
to  be  excited,  and  stirred  up  to  action  — subscriptions  to  be  set 
on  foot — thirty  or  forty  shillings  collected — too  little — printer's 
accoiuit  not  settled — no  one  responsible — all  over — no  go- 
adjourn  to  a  public-house — order  pipes — fill  the  room  with 
smoke — spend  the  odds  in  ale  or  beer,  and  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, to  be  called  together  again  under  a  new  name ! 

Now,  whose  fault  is  all  this  ?  We  do  not  blame  any  man 
for  it.  The  leaders  are  quite  as  sensible  of  it  as  we  are.  They 
are  sorry  for  it — they  cannot  help  it.  But  the  secret  of  the 
whole  matter  lie<  in  this,  that  there  is  a  dissipation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  occasioned  by  a  great  variety  of  topics  being  presented 
before  it,  and  a  scepticism  created  in  respect  to  the  comparative 
value  of  each,  which  produces  a  whirlwind  of  thought  and 
action. 

Nothing  can  better  demonstrate  this  truth,  than  the  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  science  and  public  intelligence  of  the 
liberals,  they  have  never  been  able  to  organize  a  club,  or  public 
library,  or  institution  of  any  kind,  upon  their  own  principles  as 
a  basis.  The  religious  world,  which  they  despise,  is  infinitely  in 
advance  of  tliem  in  this  respect.  The  British  and  Foreign  Young 
Men's  Society,  has  twelve  branches,  and  twenty-eight  associa- 
tions !  It  has  a  reading-room,  in  which  forty  magazines  and 
reviews,  besides  d&ily  and  weekly  newspapers,  ar^  to  b^  foim4! 


and  a  public  library,  containing  standard  works  on  all  sub- 
jects !  Moreover,  it  distributes  tracts  and  hand-bills,  containing 
its  own  religious  principles,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thousands  per  annum — and  appoints  preachers  and  lecturers  to 
deliver  oral  instruction  on  particular  occasions — and  has  surplus 
funds  to  offer  a  hundred  guinea  prize  to  the  best  essay  on  the 
duties  which  the  Christian  public  owe  for  young  men  entering 
upon  the  career  of  public  life. 

A  hundred  guineas !  who  ever  heard  of  a  liberal  association 
having  a  hundred  guineas  at  its  disposal !  a  himdred  shillings 
are  a  rarity !  and  that,  too,  in  a  Society  which  professes  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  really 
seems,  as  if  the  more  national  or  liberal  a  society  becomes,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public  purse 
without  which,  in  these  mercenary  times,  no  great  national 
movement  can  ever  be  systematically  made.  These  young 
men,  above  alluded  to,  are  not  rich,  they  are  chiefly  mechanics 
and  tradesmen.  They  all  belong  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes ;  but  they  have  a  uniform  steady  system  of  conduct, 
which  begets  confidence,  and  this  confidence  fills  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  The  Liberals  have  quite  as  much  to  spare  as  these 
have. 

This  confidence,  or  faith,  call  it  what  you  will  (we  do  not 
want  to  quaiTcl  about  words),  the  Liberals  want.  They  know 
it.  And  how  are  they  to  prociu'e  it  ?  by  a  concentration,  or 
fixation  of  principle  only.  Their  opinions  are  too  discursive — 
their  principles  are  loose;  they  want  authority — they  strive 
more  after  means  than  ends ;  and,  while  they  are  aiming  at 
means,  the  very  means  they  aim  at  are  defective,  and  the  ends 
are  utterly  neglected.  Fundamental  principles  are  actually  not 
discussed,  and  hence  the  people  are  not  instructed.  We  are 
morally  certain,  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  revolution  to-day, 
the  people  of  England  would  play  the  game  of  the  French 
and  Americans.  Their  beau  ideal  of  a  practical  system,  is  a 
speechifying  Parliament !  a  thing  which  was  never  known,  in 
the  history  of  man,  to  transact  business  either  expeditiously  or 
systematically. 

Next  week  we  will  treat  of  authority,  a  thing  very  much 
wanted  now-a-days. 


Modern  Martyrdom. — The  spirit  of  martyrdom  has  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  Christian  Church.  The  sacrifices 
now  made  by  the  followers  of  Christ  never  interfere  with  the 
personal  comforts,  pecuniary  or  domestic  interests,  of  the  pious 
confessors.  There  is  a  very  large  party  of  Christian  Sabbath- 
breakers,  who  say  they  are  compelled  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
God's  holy  day,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  trade  by 
which  they  live  !  They  would  lose  their  Sabbath  forenoon's 
custom,  if  they  shut  up  !  This  would  certainly  be  paying  too  dear 
for  salvation !  If  the  fourth  commandment  cannot  l)e  observed 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  this,  they  say,  then  God  must  find  other 
worshippen,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  custom  to  his 
service !  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  a  long  speech, 
some  time  ago,  in  favour  of  these  worthies,  whose  case  he  said 
was  a  hard  one.  The  apostles  thought  otherwise,  for  it  was  a 
maxim  with  them  "  to  rejoice  when  they  suffered  for  the  name 
of  Jesus."  It  sickens  one  of  professional  religion  altogether,  to 
compare  the  selfishness  of  its  professors  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  thing  itself. 
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AUTHORITY. 

But  rtill  tliis  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  «iii  not:  a  better  shall  we  have? 
A  kingdom  of  tite  jiul,  then,  let  it  be : 
But  first  coniuder  how  those  ]vui,i agree.— Pope. 

The  agreement  of  the  jiut  is  the  great  difficulty.  A  hundre«l 
jtist  men  in  disagreement,  at  the  howl  of  an  association,  would 
play  a  most  dismal  discord — with  their  justice.  The  jiwt  are 
more  outrageous  in  their  <iiKngreement  than  the  unjust.  Their 
z«il  infuriates  them,  and  justice,  pure  justice,  often  becomes  the 
B'.ourgc  of  nations,  and  the  curse  of  society ! 

Miw  Martineau  says  it  has  now  become  a  question  of  public 
di.'«,uft.'<ion  in  America,  "  whether  an  honest  man  with  fal!*e 
j)rinciplo«,  or  a  dishonest  man  with  true  principle*,  is  the  most 
Nife  depository  «if  the  public  power?"  If  such  be  the  cane, 
tlie  Americans  are  evidently  somewhat  suspicious  of  honesty 
and  justice !  What  a  sad  plight  society  haa  come  to,  when 
lionestj'  and  dishonesty  are  entitled  to  plead  their  respective 
merits  at  the  Imr  of  public  opinion,  and  the  jury  are  at  a  loss 
with  respect  to  their  venlict  I 

Tlio  above  <iuc«tion,  however,  is  stwceptible  of  u  more  fa- 
vounible  interpretation  than  that  which  we  have  put  in  excla- 
maticm  poinK  It  is  a  question  between  unicer$ai  principles 
and  iri'lividual  honesty.  Now  the  unioertal  'u  alwa.>*>  pre- 
ferable to  the  inrlioidiutl  interest.  Hence  we  njr,  if  there  can 
be  a  dishonest  man  with  true  principle*,  let  him  have  the  pre- 
ftience,  a-*  a  niler,  to  an  honest  man  with  false  principles;  for 
liont-Hty,  directed  by  fnl.-H*  principle,  is  practical  dixhonesty;  but 
a  <li«hone«t  lioiirt,  if  g»udo<l  bytnieand  just  ])riniiples,  l)ecomes 
practically  honest.  Now  it  is  practical  honesty  thjit  a  people 
want. 

What  arc  called  principles,  are  merely  modes  of  action.  If 
a  ruler's  nio<lo«  of  action  are  in  conformity  with  the  peoj>le's 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  the  ruler  is,  by  that  very  fact,  in- 
vestetl  with  power  supreme.  He  receives  it  from  the  will  of 
the  peo]>le.  This  is  the  beam-id^ai  of  liberty.  Moreover,  it  is 
monarchi/.    It  is  also  dcmocmcy.    It  is  democraticjil  monarchy. 

All  ]>ower  which  does  not  originate  in  the  will  of  the  subject 
is  tyranny,  or  at  least  called  tyranny  by  the  unwilling. 

'I'o  obtain  unanimity  of  will  among  one  hundred  peo]de,  whose 
interests  an-  at  variance,  is  impossible — ten  have  all  the  land, 
and  ten  the  floating  ca])ital,  and  eighty'  have  nothing  but  their 
fli'.^li  and  Intnes.  It  wmihl  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  pn-sitlent 
to  plciise  the  hundred  :  indeed,  it  is  an  impractical  machine. 

This  fact  is  so  evident,  that  the  greatest  proimrtion  of  j)eoj)le 
seem  to  l)e  thonnighly  convince<l  of  the  impossibility  of  ixdi- 
tical  tinn(|uillity ;  the  idea  of  Christian  community  is  so  al>- 
horrcnt  to  the  public  mind  !  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  next 
step  lower  in  the  scale  of  practicable  government  is  most  com- 
monly eml)mcc«l  by  the  mass,  namely,  that  of  a  great  njimlx-r 
of  petty  representatives,  collected  in  an  administrative  cockpit, 
to  settle  each  qiu-stion  separately,  by  a  show  of  hands,  after  a 
long  controversial  dis<-ussion  resj)ecting  a  subject  on  which  each 
individiwl  has  previously  made  up  his  mind.  It  is  imagined, 
that  if  these  representatives  wcr«  chosen  by  the  whole  popular 
tion,  *''  all  would  be  well.** 


Now  this  is  a  system  without  a  head  at  all.  The  mere  chair- 
man, or  president,  or  king  of  such  an  establishment,  is  not  a 
head,  )>ccau8e  he  has  merely  a  veto  upon  their  proceedings, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  the  roverse  ;  the^'  ought  rather  to  have  a 
veto  upon  Aw.  This  is  so  evidently  a  law  of  Nature,  that  in 
practice  a  s^'stem  always  approximates  it  more  or  less,  what- 
ever be  its  sUitutary  form.  A  minister  is  called  strong,  when 
he  can  dictate  to  parliiunent  and  iHwple,  and  he  can  only  do  w» 
freely  when  he  gives  satisfaction ;  but  a  iccnk  minister,  one  that 
cannot  dictate,  is  not  considered  fit  for  place.  Does  not  this 
show,  that  Nature  teaches  us  that  authority  should  dwell  with 
one,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  i>opidar  mind  ?  Perhaptf 
there  never  was  a  form  of  government  attempted  which  was 
not  practically  the  same  as  the  above,  infinitely  various  as  the 
models  may  )>e.  If  an  individual  riiles  the  parliament,  he 
rules  the  naticm.  You  may  call  him  king,  em|)eror,  president, 
czar,  or  sultan,  or  what  you  please  ;  he  rules  the  nation  !  the 
only  real  ditference  lien  in  the  hereditary'  principle.  So  that 
the  whole  question  of  government  reduces  itself  to' a  contro- 
versy between  the  hereditary  and  elective  monarchy ;  but 
monarchy  it  tntut  practicallg  be.  It  is  the  feebleness  of  the 
heredUary  system^  that  has  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  mims^ 
ter  ;  an  elective  m<march  would  htpiseff  \k  minister. 

When  the  ruler,  whatever  l>e  his  name,  acts  in  unison  with 
the  i>opular  will,  he  acts  freely,  exi>e<litiously,  and  effectively  ; 
his  movAnents  are  mpid;  there  is  a  lightness  and  facility  almut 
them,  which  lianish  every  idea  of  difficulty :  but  when  he  is 
weak,  he  can  do  niKhing  easily.  Years  arc  s]>ent  u|>on  trifles : 
generations  are  bom,  dead,  and  btirie«l,  during  the  discussion  of 
a  single  question,  and  the  question  at  last,  perhaps,  hideously 
dis<usne<i  by  an  np|ieal  to  instruments  of  human  slaughter. 

Tliis  is  the  great  curse  of  human  society  -,  and  the  most  ob- 
vious reme<ly  for  it  is  a  uniTemal  suffrage  system,  as  lieing 
the  most  practical  metho«l  of  expressing  public  iritt.  The 
more  free  this  expression  of  public  will  is,  the  l»etter.  This 
would  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  whole  question  of  govern* 
ment,  if  the  public  will  were  fixe<l  and  uniform.  But  there  is 
a  most  fearful  division  in  it.  There  is  a  deathly  indecision  in 
it;  so  much  so,  that  in  America,  accor«ling  to  JVIiss  Martineau, 
the  Republicans  complain  that  they  cannot  Jind  men  willing  to 
represent  them,  an«l,  therefore,  they  are  obliged  to  select  men 
who  are  opposed  to  their  principles !  This  is  mere  fudge  !  In 
America,  as  in  every  other  country,  there  is  a  chaos  of  opiiuon ; 
and  the  Americans  are  actually  looking  out,  in  faith,  as  a 
people,  for  some  special  Mrisiah,  to  collect  the  scattered  leavea 
of  sibylism  together.  How  can  a  ]>eopIe,  consisting  of  landed 
proprietors,  merchants,  speculators,  iMinkcrs,  brokers,  lawyen, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  paupers,  be  represented  ? 

Mr.  Owen,  alone,  could  settle  this  question  of  representation, 
and  show  the  people  how  they  might  be  represented.  Will 
they  listen  to  him  ? 

But  the  settlement  of  this  question  of  representation  is  not 
enough. 

Politicians,  or  materialists,  or  mechanicians,  frequently  foi^jet 
that  there  is  an  immense  mass  r>f  the  population  who  are 
never  affected  by  their  arguments,  whom  rationalism  cannot 
I>er9ua4lc,  and  ia  whom  ueitltor  education,  philosophy,  nor 
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science  can  produce  it.  It  is  a  common  cant  amongst  the  party 
alluded  to,  that  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  this.  Ignorance !  in 
such  men  as  Coleridge,  Kant,  Wordsworth,  Enfantin  !  It  is  a 
vain  speculation  !  If  ignorance  it  be,  it  is  an  ignorance  which 
is  far  superior  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  power,  to  the  thing 
that  condemns  it.  It  is  not  ignorance.  It  is  a  faculty,  and  a 
faculty,  too,  of  a  very  high  order.  When  viewed  in  its  lowest 
character,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  the  religious  prin- 
ciple seems  ver^-  contemptible,  merely  because  it  is  meanly 
clothed  with  intellectual  attainments,  and  frequently  mixed 
with  idle  superstition ;  but  when  ^'ou  regard  it  in  its  most 
elevated  position,  invested  with  the  rol)e  of  science,  of  litera- 
ture, of  poetry,  of  philosophy,  expatiating  on  the  works  of 
creation,  and  entering  into  the  minutest  details  of  the  infinitely 
di^  ersified  <irganizations  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  reveal- 
ing myriads  of  unseen  and  unknown  mysteries  of  the  eternal 
Creator  and  his  unlimitetl  attributes !  it  is  really  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  is  ignorance  that  does  all  this !  No;  it  is  not  igno- 
rance ;  it  is  an  elementary  principle  of  human  l>eing,  which 
appertains  to  the  highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  order  of 
minds ;  which  has  been  manifested  in  everj*  age  and  country, 
and  has  almost  invariably  belonged  to  the  most  elevated  rank 
of  genius.  . 

How  is  this  element  of  humanity  to  be  made  use  of  in  ct)m- 
pounding  our  beau-ideal  of  authority  ? 

This  is  a  most  important  question.  It  is  sneered  down  by 
the  mere  politici.in;  but  with  all  his  sneering,  he  finds  himself 
stranded  on  the  very  subject  which  he  most  of  all  despises. 
The  Owenites  and  Infidels  want  to  do  without  it.  The  Dissen- 
ters would  merely  let  it  loose,  by  unchaining  it  from  the  state. 
The  Churchmen  would  sh^x;  it  after  their  own  parliamentary 
model,  and  make  a  Juggernaut  of  it!  But  still  there  it  is, and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  Education  will  not  remove  it : 
the  very  best  educated  men  in  the  country  sujuwrt  it.  Science 
will  not  suppress  it,  for  it  makes  a  league  with  science,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  cultivators  of  natunil  philosophy.  The 
fjie  arts  will  not  put  it  down,  for  it  has  actually  given  birth  to 
them,  and  in  all  ages  been  their  aima  mater.  What  is  to  \yv 
done  with  it  ? 

It  is  no  easy  matter  answering  this  question. 

The  thing  itself  has  hitherto  l)ecn  a  fiend  in  its  political  and 
social  character ;  but,  fiend  though  it  l>e,  it  is  worshipped.  Tlie 
Fiend !  The  Fiend !  therefore,  is  our  great  olwtacle.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  fiend !  whether  he 
assumes  the  name  of  Juggernaut,  or  Kalee,  or  the  gml  that  tor- 
ments men  for  ever  on  jiccount  of  a  mistaken  opinion  in  theologi- 
cal science.  The  Dissenters  attempt  to  j)rove  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  that  he  has  notjiing  to  do  with  politics  ; 
but  still  lie  tsikes  note  of  men's  conduct  in  a  foreign  state,  and 
punishes  them  hereafter  most  unmercifully.  The  Church  says, 
tliat  this  world  is  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  must  share  the  power 
of  the  State,  and  be  worshipped  after  one  particular  fashion. 
The  Liberals  say  there  is  no  fiend  at  all. 

But  the  Liberals,  imfortunately,  want  authority  !  Petligree 
is  a  very  curious  and  essential  ingretlient  of  authority.  A  mere 
novelty  is  always  despised,  in  religion  especially.  The  more 
ancient  a  doctrine  is,  the  more  respectability  it  possesses. 
Jesus  Christ  told  the  Jews  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them.  Moses  acted  the 
same  part,  for  he  kept  up  the  pedigree  of  the  institutions 
handed  domi  from  posterity  ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  Chris- 
tianity runs  back  as  far  ;vs  we  can  see.  It  has,  therefore,  anti- 
qiuty,  and  all  the  authority  whicli  antiqiuty  possesses.  Can 
ihe  chain  of  descent  be  broken  ?  Can  a  new  system  arise  which 
does  not  shoot  like  a  twig  from  the  old  stem  ?  Can  a  tree 
grow  to  maturity  at  once  ':■  and  do  full  grown  men  and  women 
drop  down  from  heaven,  or  rise  up  out  of  the  earth,  in  these 
wonderless  days  ?  We  trow  not.  Hence,  we  calculate,  as  the 
Yankees  cautiously  express  themselves,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
society,  the  same  system  of  grafting  hitherto  practised,  must  be 
kept  np,  and  the  authority  of  the  old,  combined  with  the  libera- 
lity and  reasonableness  of  the  new.  Until  this  he  done,  re- 
sistance will  be  so  strong,  that  neither  rationalism,  nor  eloquence, 
nor  the  prospects  of  social  happiness,  or  of  political  tranquillity, 
will  have  the  slightest  effect  in  changing  the  convictions  of 


men.     And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  history 
man  is  the  history  of  Providence  respecting  men,  which  con 
ceals  a  science  necessary  for  man  to  know,  before  luianimitj 
can  be   experienced  in   human   affairs.      The   chain   of  tl 
science,  therefore,  cannot  be  broken. 

We  think  we  hear  some  one  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  re 
ligion  in  America  is  quite  disconnected  with  politics,  and  forms 
no  item  of  the  republican  constitution.  There  never  was  a 
more  mistaken  notion.  From  all  that  we  have  read  and  heard 
of  America,  it  is  peculiarlj*  under  the  influence  of  religion.  If 
the  people  be  religious,  and  their  legislators  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  laws.  It  is  infused  into  every  particle  of  the 
constitution,  and  no  political  measure  could  pass  the  fonns  of 
enactment  that  was  calculated  to  strike  at  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  generic  character.  If  this  is  a  fact,  and  wo 
suspect  it  cannot  be  denied,  America  is  essentially  Christian  in 
its  political  character.  When  France  threw  off  the  Christian 
yoke,  bunied  the  Bible,  abolished  the  Sabbath,  proclainud 
death  an  eternal  sleep,  and  paraded  an  image  of  Heason  through 
the  streets,  as  the  new  God  of  that  fickle  and  precipitate  peo- 
ple, it  made  a  bold  attempt  to  go  beyond  what  America  ever 
contemplated.  But  it  was  a  mad  attempt ;  the  goddess  was 
lampooned  and  ridicule<l  so  smartly  by  the  wags  of  Paris,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  perpetual  obscurity  soon  after 
her  first  appearance  in  public — the  Sabbath  Avas  speedily  re- 
stored by  the  public  reaction — the  Bible  and  the  priests  were 
recalled — and,  in  the  very  year  in  which  its  recall  took  jilace, 
the  Bible  Society  commenced  its  gigantic  efforts,  which  hiwo 
given  a  curious  turn  to  the  drama  of  the  philosojihers,  who 
boasted  of  having  "  ecrase  rinfame,^'' — "  crushed  the  wretch  " 
for  ever.  Could,  or  dare  the  government  of  America  do  the 
same?  A  nation  of  mere  rationalists  could,  and,  prolmbly, 
would  imitate  this  example  ;  but  the  Americans  are  so  far  from 
being  rationalists,  that  it  is  to  the  United  States,  in  particular, 
where  we  must  proceed,  if  we  wish  to  witness  the  effects  of  the 
wildest  species  of  devotional  enthusiasm,  'Inhere  is,  probably, 
more  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  exercised  on  the  govern- 
ment of  America,  than  upon  our  own  legislature,  althaugh  oxns 
hfis  taken  holy  orders,  and  decked  itself  in  the  canonicals  of 
Popish  priesthood. 

How,  then,  is  such  a  system  as  that  of  Mr.  Owen  to  succeed, 
if  it  lie  based  u])on  an  a))juration  of  Christianity  ?  That  Mr. 
Owen  should  pick  up  a  few  followers,  willing  to  receive  his  sys- 
tem upon  such  terms,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  There  were 
infidels  in  the  world  before  he  was  born  ;  and,  two  himdred 
years  ago,  this  country  was  more  bespread  (if  we  may  judge 
from  the  press,  at  least,)  with  Atheistical  opinions  than  it  is 
now.  But  they  ne\er,  in  any  age,  have  been  able  to  win  the 
att'ections,  and  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  pul)lic.  Even, 
with  all  their  rationalism,  and  they  are  not  without  strong  and 
plausible  argument,  like  other  parties,  there  is  something  about 
their  doctrine  which  seems  heartless  and  chilling  ;  and,  whetlicr 
it  be  mere  imagination,  instinct,  prejudice,  romance,  or  im- 
becility, which  shrinks  from  it,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  do  shrink  from  it,  on  that  very  account  for  which  its 
advocates  so  warmlj'  recommend  it. 

We  candidly  acknowledge  that  we  are  equally  offensive  to 
the  religious  world,  as  they  at  present  understand  us.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  us  and  the  Owenites,  that  Ave  acknow- 
le<lge  the  Divine  iuithority  of  Moses  and  Christ ;  and,  without 
proposing  to  keep  up  the  peculiar  systems  of  each,  merely 
claim  the  privilege  of  legitimate  successorship,  by  showing 
tliat  their  unfinished  systems  contained,  in  embryo,  one  more 
perfect.  We  bring  a  social  system  out  of  Christianity;  but  we 
acknowledge  the  parentage,  and  employ  the  authority,  and  use 
the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  to  prove,  that  in  the  course  of'  ages  a 
new  system  must  arise,  based  upon  the  principles  of  universal 
brotherhood,  and  community  of  interest. 

Mere  scientific  nature  is  very  little  authority.  Science  has 
very  little  hold  upon  the  people,  even  upon  those  who  profess 
to  be  guided  by  it.  Anticjuity  has  more.  The  custom  of  eat- 
ing roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  at  Christmas,  has  a  powerful 
hold,  even  upon  the  infidels  themselves,  who  would  not  like  to 
abandon  it.    We  question  if  any  scientific  motive  will  ever 
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produce  such  a  unanimity  of  sentiment.  There  is  a  satisfaction 
attending  it,  experienced  bj'  all,  and  understood  by  all.  Could 
science  suppress  such  a  custom  ?  Could  rationalism  do  it  ? 
Religion  has  already  done  it.  For  the  custom  was  suppressed 
in  Scotland  at  the  Refonnation,  and  nationally'  abjuretl  to  this 
day,  merely  because  St.  Paul  disapproves  of  keeping  jmrticular 
duyg.  There  is  an  electricity,  an  authority,  about  a  religious 
motive,  which  science  has  never  lieen  able  to  imitate.  If  men 
are  not  so  ceremoniously  religious  now,  they  are  still,  at  least, 
gratified  when  religion  is  found  to  sanction  their  conduct. 

To  obtain  authority,  it  is  necessjiry,  in  our  opinion, — fir$t, 
tliat  the  governing  power  Imve  the  tanclion  of  Christianity ; 
second,  that  it  be  the  rejjresentative  of  the  general  will  of  the 
population  in  respect  to  political  interests. 

THE   TRANSCENDENTALIST'S    DIALOGUES. 
No.  III. 


On  "  The  0,\e  "*— {(Continued fnm  p.2\.) 

Transcendentalial  and  Materialiat—(  a  child  playing  in  the 

comer). 

Mat. — Let  lui  punme  our  very  interesting  inquiries.  Ever  since 
we  parted,  have  I  been  reflecting  on  the  result  to  which  we 
Gime,  namely,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  "the  one,"  not  in  the 
things  united,  but  in  the  Ixmd  of  union  that  connects  them. 
What  we  hare  to  consider  is,  what  this  bond  of  imion  may  be. 

Trans. — Exactly,  yfc  consider  this  piece  of  wood,  as  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  small  particles,  which  are  in  themselves  a 
many,  but  which  being  bound  together  l>ecome  a  one.  And 
ht'ie  understand,  that  by  ** small  particles"  I  do  not  mean  ulti- 
mate particles,  or  self-existing  atoms,  as  I  think  we  have  found 
tiiiit  such  atoms  do  not  exist  at  all.  Hut  I  merely  moan  such 
particles  that  we  can  actually  see  and  fi-el  in  the  shape  of  chips, 
saw-dust,  fee. 

Mat. — Of  such  particles  I  speak  ;  I  have  done  with  the 
atoms  altogether.  Now  what  binds  thcsso  particles  isthe  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  ;  that  is  the  plus  (+)  which  connects  the  X,  Y, 
and  Z  ;  let  iw  therefore,  as  we  are  searching  for  •♦  the  one," 
ciirt'fully  examine  the  "  attraction  of  cohesion." 

Trans. — I  sec  the  coume  you  have  marked  out,  and  will 
rcii.lil>  pursue  it.  Wo  arc  to  find  out  whether  this  attmction 
be-  not  the  very  "  one'"  we  are  in  search  of.  Good  !  This  child 
niiiy  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  our  inquiries.  Here,  little 
one !    (hold*  up  wood).  What  is  this  ? 

r'AiW.— Wood. 

Trans, — Aye,  but  is  it  one  piece  of  wood,  or  several  pieces? 

( 'hild. — One,  to  be  sure  ! 

Trann. — And  you  call  it  one,  ))ccauseyou  pcroeire  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  that  unites  the  particles. 

<  'hild.— 'The  attmct— att— the  what  f 

Trans. — What,  you  do  not  know  what  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion means  ?  Well,  you  may  not  know  the  words,  but  still 
you  may  bo  aware  of  the  facts.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  are  endowed  with  a  certain  power  by  which  they 
an'  held  together? 

rAi/rf.— No! 

Trans. — No  !  Then  how  do  you  know  tliat  this  is  but  one 
piece  of  wo(k1  ? 

(hild. — Why  ?     I  know  it,  bccaiisc  I  do. 

Trans. — There,  you  see  the  child  has  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  your  attraction  ;  yet  knowvas  well  as  yourself  tliat  tliis  piece 
of  wood  is  but  "  one."" 

Mat. — Tnie ;  but  still  the  oneness  may  be  the  result  of  attrac- 
tion. 

7Van«.— Perhajis  so.  But  that  is  not  our  afliiir  at  present. 
We  are  not  enquiring  wliat  is  the  uiuse  of  the  one^  but  what  is 
the  one  itself.  A  child  may  In>  iHsrfcctly  familiar  with  a  pud- 
tliiig,  without  being  intimate  with  the  cook,  or  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art.  Thus  this  child  knows 
tlii.H  piece  of  woihI  to  be  one,  but  has  never  thought  what  caused 

•  Those  of  my  readers  who  understand  my  dialogues  will 
not  be  oHTended  at  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  title, 
as  they  will  perceive  to  what  a  multitude  of  results  the  different 
investigations  lead. 


this  quality  ;  remember  our  axiom  :  "  every  wonl  that  is  not 
sheer  nonsense  has  a  signification."  Now,  when  this  child  calls 
a  thing,  "one  thing,"  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  another  child 
as  ignorant  of  attraction  as  itself.  The  two  children  can  talk  of 
o>»«  ball,  one  top,  they  do  not  talk  nonsense ;  hence  the  word 
"  one'"  in  their  mouths  has  a  signification,  which  is  totally  im- 
connected  with  any  notion  of  attmction. 

Mat.  Stay,  stay,  I  have  a  thought  yet !  Look  here,  child, 
I  have  split  this  piece  of  wo<xl  in  two ;  now  I  hold  the  pieces 
close  together.     Is  this  one  piece  of  woo<l,  or  two  ? 

Child. — Two  held  together,  so  as  to  Uuik  like  one. 

Mat. — And  yet  it  looks  the  same  as  before  it  was  split. 
Why  do  you  now  call  it  two,  when  you  before  called  it  oney 

CMld. — Because  now,  if  you  opened  your  hand,  the  pieces 
would  fall  apart. 

Mat. — Ha,  ha !  I  knew  that  would  be  the  answer!  Though 
the  child  did  not  understand  your  expressions,  its  notion  of 
oneness  proceeiled  from  its  notion  of  attraction.  It  says  that 
it  now  calls  the  wood  "  two,"  because,  when  I  cease  to  h(<ld  it, 
it  will  fall  apart.  That  is,  it  was  "  one,''  as  long  as  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohewon  was  sufficient  to  hold  it  together,  without  any 
external  tonx—two,  as  soon  as  the attntction  was  not  sufficient; 
and  yet,  you  see,  the  wood  presented  the  same  api>enrance  to 
the  child  in  both  cases.  I  held  the  parts  so  firmly  together, 
that  it  looked  as  much  like  one  piece,  after  cutting,  as  l>ofore ; 
yet  the  child,  aware  of  the  diminution  of  the  attmction  of  co- 
hesion, dechire<l  it  to  be  "  two."" 

Trant.~  I  confess  you  have  dcfende<lyour  views  of  the  child's 
notion  of  attraction  with  conaderable  ingenuity.  But  mind, 
what  the  child  has  said,  merely  refers  to  the  oneneu  of  a  piece 
of  wood,  with  which,  as  you  rightly  observe,  attraction  has 
something  to  do.  But,  perhaps,  we  may  find  the  child  making 
use  of  the  woid  "  one,"'  when  there  is  no  attraction  whatever, 
or  at  least  so  slight  an  attraction  as  not  to  be  perceivable.— 
{An  npplewoman  passes  under  the  window,  crying  "  Apples!  a 
penny  a  /o/.''^Herc,  my  go«Kl  woman,  come  in!— (A'/i/zr 
toomaikV— Now,  child,  here  is  a  ]>enny,  buy  one  lot  of  ap|)les. 
There,  Jo  you  observe?  the  child  has  taken  one  lot,  which  wjui 
three  apples.  My  good  child,  how  did  you  know  that  those 
three  apples  were  one  lot  ? 

r%iW.  —  Because  they  \ay  together. — {EAt  woman.') 

Trans. — There,  now  you  sec  the  child  hiu»  a  notion  of  one- 
ness altogether  distinct  from  that  of  attraction,  as  there  is  no 
apparent  attraction  l>ctwccn  several  apples;  and  if  the  two 
|)icccs  of  wood  had  been  sold  in  twos,  tlierc  is  no  doubt  but 
the  child  would  have  .called  them  one  lot. 

Mat.— You  arc  right.  And  though  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
uon  may  produce  a  oneness^  yet  the  onen.ss  may  exist  where 
tljore  is  no  attraction,  and,  at  you  say,  the  pieces  of  wood,  if 
sold  in  twos,  would  have  been  one  lot.  Sta}*,  stay,  methinks  I 
see  a  Ugbt  now.  Tlie  child  saw  that  the  apples  were  one  lot, 
"because  they  Uy  together;"  and  now  I  sec,  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  "  one"  In  contingency  alone,  and  not  in  the  cause 
of  contingeney.  In  fact,  the  individiuil  piece  of  wood  was 
called  "  one,"  because  the  contingency  was  more  lasting  than 
after  it  was  split.  It  is  in  contingency ytmA  nothing  but  eontin- 
geney,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  one. 

Trans.  -  -  What  ?  However  heterogeneous  the  tilings  in  con- 
tact may  l>c,  do  they  still  constitute  a  onel 

Mat.— Yet,  yes;  they  still  constitute  one  something  or 
other.*  Pitch,  Iwttles,  old  bones,  bits  of  rag,  chips  of  wood, 
altogether— What  do  they  constitute?  One  heap.  Tie  what 
you  like  in  a  piece  of  cloth— What  have  you?  One  bundle. 
Lf>ok  at  houses,  churches,  trees,  rivers — and  there  is  one  pros- 
pect; and  it  is  the  contingency  that  constitutes  the  on«ra««. 
Look  «ver  the  way ;  there  is  Smith's  house,  and  Thompson's 
house,  and  a  field  between  them ;  well.  Smith's  house,  and 
Thompson's  house,  do  not  form  otie  prospect ;  but  throw  in  the 
field,  and  then  we  have  the  pro«j)ect.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  field  fills  up  the  gap,  and,  as  it  were,  touches  lioth  houses. 
I  see  I  have  altogether  been  on  a  wrong  scent.     I  have  been 

•  Something  like  this  will  be  found  in  my  article  in  Shepherd^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  40,  but  the  similarity  is  unavoidable,  and  the  result  to 
be  drawn  ia  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature. — T. 
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bothering  myself  about  the  cause  of  contingency,  without  look- 
ing sufficiently  at  contingency  itself. 

Trans.— 'Sow,  then,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  nature  ot 
contingency.     When  are  bodies  said  to  be  contingent  ? 

Mat. —When  thev  occupy  one  continuous  portion  of  space ; 
by  which  I  mean,  that  a  portion  of  space  may  be  marked  out 
to  contain  them,  and  nothing  but  them  :  so  that  in  passing  from 
one,  and  confining  yourself  to  this  same  portion  of  space,  you 
immediately  come  to  the  other.  I  can  render  myself  clearer 
by  example :  I  ^^ll  place  a  small  pile  of  coins  at  this  end  of 
the  table,  and  another  pile  at  the  further  end:  now  these  are 
not  contingent,  because  I  cannot  pass  immediately  from  one  to 
the  other.  Now  I  have  placed  them,  so  as  there  is  no  inter- 
vening space,  I  can  pass  immediately  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
I  pronounce  them  to  be  in  contact,  or  contingent. 

Trans.— Then  it  appears  that  things  are  contingent,  and  con- 
sequently a  one,  (as  e.  g.  one  heap,  one  lot,  &c.)  when  they  oc- 
cupy by  themselves  a  snug  portion  of  space,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  else. 

3/tf^— That  is  it.  Things  are  one,  when  they  occupy  one 
portion  of  space. 

Trans.— iiooA  heavens !  Our  inquiries  are  pushed  to  a  fur- 
ther extent  than  ever.  Things  are  one,  so  far  as  they  occupy 
one  portion  of  space  !  We  must  now  try  to  find  out  what  con- 
stitutes oneness  in  space.  To  this  have  our  investigations  on 
contact  led  ;  the  very  definition  of  contact,  involving  in  itself 
the  occupation  of  one  portion  of  space. 

Ma/.— Good  by,  good  by;  I  have  food  for  reflection  for 
another  M'eek ;  and  till  we  meet  again,  shall  amuse  myself  by 
beating  about  the  regions  of  sjiace. — {Exit.) 

Trans.  —Yes;  our  dialogues  on  the  "  owe"  are  leading  us  a 
pretty  chase.  We  have  now  got  to  space,  and  my  good  friend 
is  wrong  if  he  thinks  to  stop  there.  He  forgets  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  one  hour,  which  does  not  occupy  any  space  at 
all.  -  (Sits  quietly  down,  and  reads  Fichte^s  Grundlaye.) 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

TO   THK    EDITOR   OF   TIIK    SHKPHKRD. 


The  gallery  of  Pantheism,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
must,  for  a  while,  give  place  to  the  lettei-s  which  a  friend  of 
mine  has  translated  from  the  German,  under  my  direction. 
The  name  of  Schiller  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  His  dra- 
matical and  historical  v.orks  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  the 
English,  by  the  efforts  of  Coleridge,  Moore,  and  others.  His 
life  has  been  described  in  a  masterly  style  by  Carlyle  of  Glas- 
gow. These  letters  will  make  him  known  as  a  philosopher ;  in 
which  quality  he  cannot  fail  to  gain  the  patronage  of  the 
readers  of  the  Shepherd.  Moreover,  I  think  the  object  of  these 
letters  of  paramount  importance  for  our  present  times,  in  which 
the  mind,  totally  absorbed  in  political  tliscussions,  seems  dead 
to  all  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
the  State.  The  reader  will  find  that  Schiller  has  anticipated 
the  opinions  publicly  advocated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd, 
and  by  Hermes,  that,  unless  the  regeneration  of  man,  through 
the  development  of  the  divine  principles,  precedes  political 
reforms,  all  attempts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  State  turn 
out  abortive  and  mischievous. 

I  hope  that  Schiller's  voice  will  contribute  to  render  our 
opinions  move  palatable  to  our  political  friends  ;  and  that  they 
will  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  favoured  us  with  such  a  correct  and  interesting 
translation.  HERMES. 


dignity  of  this  undertaking.  I  am  to  speak  on  a  subject  that 
stands  in  immediate  relation  to  the  best  portion  of  our  happi- 
ness, and  in  no  very  distant  connection  with  the  moral  dignity 
of  human  nature.  I  am  to  plead  the  cause  of  beauty  before  a 
heart  which  feels  and  exercises  its  whole  power,  and  which,  in 
an  inquiiy  where  one  is  so  often  necessitated  to  appeal  to 
feelings,  as  first  principles,  will  take  the  most  difficult  part  of 
my  office  on  itself. 

What  I  would  ask  of  you  as  a  favour,  you  generously  con- 
vert into  a  duty,  and  leave  me  the  credit  of  a  meritorious  ser- 
vice, for  a  work  proceeding  merely  from  my  own  inclination. 
The  freedom  of  the  course  that  you  prescribe  presents  no  ob- 
stacle ;  but  rather,  it  is  a  requisite  for  me.  Being  little  prac- 
tised in  the  use  of  scholastic  forms,  I  shall  scarcely  be  in  danger 
of  sinning  against  good  taste  by  the  abuse  of  them.  Sly  ideas, 
derived  more  from  uniform  intercourse  with  myself,  than  from 
a  fertile  experience  of  the  world,  or  from  the  study  of  books, 
will  not  disown  their  origin.  They  will  be  found  guilty  of  any 
other  fault  rather  than  of  sectarianism,  and  will  sooner  fall 
through  their  own  weakness,  than  be  upheld  by  authority  and 
foreign  strength. 

Certainly,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  following 
assertions  rest  mostly  upon  Kantish  principles.  But  ascribe  it 
to  my  inability,  not  to  those  principles,  if,  in  the  course  of  these 
investigations,  you  should  at  any  time  be  reminded  of  any  pe- 
culiar school  of  philosophy.  No ;  the  freedom  of  your  mind 
shall  be  to  me  inviolable.  Your  own  feelings  shall  furnish  me 
with  thp  facts  upon  which  I  build ;  your  own  free  course  of 
thought  shall  dictate  the  rules  on  which  I  am  to  proceed. 

Concerning  those  ideas  which  predominate  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  Kantish  system,  philosophers  only  are  at  variance 
but  men  in  geneml,  as  I  trust  to  prove,  have  at  all  times  held 
the  same  opinion.  When  freed  from  their  technical  form,  they 
appear  as  the  antiquated  maxims  of  common  sense,  and  as  the 
facts  of  that  moral  instinct  which  the  wisdom  of  Nature  hath 
appointed  as  a  guardian  for  man,  until  a  clear  understanding 
constitutes  him  of  age.  But  even  this  technical  form,  which 
truth  secures  to  the  understanding,  she  hides  from  the  percep- 
tive powers  ;  so  that  the  understanding  must  painfully  destroy 
the  object  of  internal  sense,  in  order  to  use  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. The  philosopher,  like  the  chemist,  discovers  the  union 
only  by  disuniting  the  parts:  only  by  the  torture  of  art  is  made 
manifest  the  work  of  spontaneous  Nature.  In  order  to  grasp 
the  flitting  image,  he  must  force  it  into  the  fetters  of  rule ; 
must  mangle  its  beautiful  body  into  ideas,  and  confine  tlie  liv- 
ing spirit  in  a  beggarly  skeleton  of  words.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  J 
natural  feeling  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  such  a  counterfeit  J 
and  that  truth,  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  analyst,  appears* 
a  paradox  ? 

Grant  me,  then,  your  indulgence,  if,  in  the  following  re- 
searches, insomuch  as  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  under- 
standing, it  is,  in  the  same  degree,  withdrawn  from  the  senses. 
What  holds  true  as  the  testimony  of  moral  experience,  must, 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  hold  true  of  the  manifestation  of  beauty. 
The  whole  of  the  magic  rests  in  the  mystery  ;  it  is  by  the  ne- 
cessary combination  of  its  elements  that  the  being  is  upheld. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

By  Schiller. 

in  a  series  of  letters.* 

LETTER    I. 

You  kindly  allow  me  to  lay  before  you,  in  a  series  of  letters, 
the  result  of  my  researches  into  Ijeauty  and  art.  I  have  a 
lively  sense  of  the  weight,  as  well  as  of  the  attractiveness  and 


*  Addressed  to  the  reigning  Duk^  of  Holstein  August^hvirg, 
and  first  printed  in  the  Hwen^  in  the  ye«r  1793, 


LETTER    II. 

Bit  shall  I  not  very  easily  be  able  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
freedom  that  you  grant  me,  than  to  occupy  your  attention  on 
the  stage  of  fine  art  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least,  untimely  to  provide  a 
book  of  rules  for  the  use  of  the  aesthetic  world,  when  the  con- 
cerns of  the  moral  offer  a  much  nearer  interest,  and  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  inquiry  is  so  urgently  called  on,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  to  employ  itself  in  the  most  consummate 
of  ancient  works  of  art, — in  the  construction  of  true  political 
freedom. 

I  would  not  willingly  live  in  another  century,  nor  have  la- 
boured for  .another.  Man  is  even  as  good  a  citizen  of  time  as 
he  is  of  the  state  in  which  he  dwells;  and,  if  it  be  not  becoming, 
nor  scarcely  allowable  for  a  man  to  exclude  himself  from  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  circles  in  which  he  lives,  wherefore 
should  it  be  an  inconsiderable  duty,  in  choosing  his  mode  of 
working,  to  concede  a  voic?  to  the  necessities,  und  to  the  tast« 
Qf  the  a.s;e. 
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This  voice,  however,  seems  nowise  to  incline  in  fevour  of  art, 
and,  least  of  all,  to  that  kind  of  art  which  is  the  object  of  my 
researches.  The  course  of  events  has  given  to  the  ejenius  of  the 
time  a  bias,  which  threatens  to  estrange  it  more  and  more  from 
ideal  beauty.  This  last  must  let  reality  alone,  and  elevate  it- 
self, with  becoming  boldness,  above  the  wants  of  the  real ;  for 
art  is  a  daughter  of  freedom,  and,  from  the  requirements  of 
mind,  not  from  the  poverty  of  matter,  will  she  take  instruc- 
tions. But  now  want  rules,  and  Ijends  deljased  humanity  under 
his  tyrannous  yoke.  Utility  is  the  great  idol  of  these  times: 
for  it,  all  powers  are  to  drudge  ;  and  to  it,  all  talents  are  to  do 
homage.  In  its  gross  scales  the  spiritual  devotedneas  of  the 
artist  hath  no  weight ;  and,  robbed  of  all  encouragement,  va- 
nishes from  the  brawling  market  of  the  age.  Even  the  spirit 
of  philosophiail  inquiry  despoils  the  imaginative  fjiculty  of  one 
pro\-ince  after  another,  and  the  limits  of  art  are  narrowed  as 
science  extends  her  Iwunds. 

rhilosophers,  like  politicians,  turn  their  eyesfuU  of  expecta- 
tion, towards  the  ]>lace  of  political  exhibition,  where  now,  a^ 
men  believe,  the  destiny  of  mankind  is  to  1)C  decided.  Doe:i  it 
not  then  1>etray  a  blamcalile  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, to  take  no  part  in  the  univenuil  talk  ?  A",  this  great 
question  of  right,  in  its  constituent  parts,  or  in  its  conse<|uenccK, 
excites  such  interest  in  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  man,  it  must 
he  especially  interesting  to  every  independent  thinker.  A  question 
which  formerly  was  answered  «mly  by  means  of  the  blind  might  of 
the  stronger  p:irty,  is  now,  as  it  a]ipcars,  to  l)e  made  ameiuible  to 
the  tribunal  of  pure  reason  ;  and  whosoever  is  able  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  to  raise  himself  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  species,  ma3'  venture  to  consider  himself  an  assessor 
at  the  judgment  of  reason,  since  he,  l>oth  as  nnin,  and  as  citizen, 
i<  equally  a  party,  and  beholds  himself  more  nearly  or  remotely 
involve<l  in  the  result.  It  i.-*  tinis  not  merely  his  own  case  that 
in  this  great  trial  of  right  conies  to  the  deiision,  it  is  to  l)c  de- 
claretl  according  to  the  laws,  that  he,  solely  as  a  reuonable 
spirit,  is  capable,  and  endowed  with  right,  to  dictate. 

Mow  attractive  might  it  bo  for  me  to  investigate  such  a  But>- 
ject  with  such  a  spiritual  thinker,  and  so  liberal  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  to  commit  the  decision  to  a  heart  that  dedicsUes  it- 
self, with  beautiful  enthusiasm,  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  ! 
How  agreeably  surprising  to  me,  in  such  a  diversity  of  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  great  distance  which  the  relations  in  the  actual 
world  render  necessary,  would  it  be  to  meet  your  unprejudiced 
mind  on  the  field  of  the  ideal  in  the  same  result!  Hut  I  with- 
stand all  the  charms  of  this  inquiry,  and  let  l)cauty  precede 
freedom,  l>elieving  that  I  shall  t>e  able,  not  merely  to  excul- 
pate my  conduct  on  the  plea  of  inclination,  but  also  to  justify 
it  upon  the  ground  of  principle.  I  hope  to  convince  you  that 
this  subject  is  less  alien  to  the  wants  than  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  and  that  man,  in  order  to  solve  the  i>oliticnl  problem  in 
practice,  must  traverse  the  esthetic  path,  liecause  it  is  through 
beauty  that  man  arrives  at  f^vedom.  Hut  the  proof  of  this  truth 
cannot  be  made  ap])an.'nt,  without  rci-ailling  to  your  mind  the 
principles  by  which  reason  chiefly  acts  as  guide  in  political 
legislatiim. 

ANALOGIES. 


We  have  often  pointed  out  the  analogies  of  Nature,  in  order 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  idea  of  a  universal 
harmony.  This  is  the  genuine  music  of  the  spheres  ;  but  it  is 
not  confineil  to  what  is  vtdgarly  called  Nature,  it  is  to  l>c 
found  in  Providence  also.  Witness  the  following  s)>ecimens, 
in  which  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  human  concert  to 
l)erfect  the  resemblance  :— 

The  original  colours  are  only  thre«  in  number — Blue,  red, 
and  yellow.  Walker,  iu  his  Principles  of  English  Pronunciation, 
informs  us  that  there  are  only  three  pure  or  original  vowels, 
fl,  «,  0  ;  the  rest  Injing  compound,  or  impure  vowels.  He 
makes  seven  vowels  in  all,  w  and  y  i>eing  vowels  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable.  This  makes  up  the  amount  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived number  of  seven  colours  in  the  solar  ray.  Some  prisms 
make  five,  which  is  equal  to  the  fixed  vowels.  The  sacred 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  ore  three — bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon.  There  are  four  inferior  order*— clerk,  acolytb,  reader, 
and  doo^keeper,  which  are  not  acwmtcd  saci«d,  bvt  atiU  re- 


quire ordination.  The  English  titles  of  nobility  are  s«vcn, 
three  of  these  belong  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Peers — Arch- 
bishop, Duke,  and  Bishop  ;  the  other  four  are  common,  or  im- 
pure titles,  which  are  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  musical  octave,  and  the  solar  system,  are  divisible 
in  the  same  manner.  (See  Shepherd,  vol.  i.)  The  seven  senses 
(eyes  and  ears  being  reckoned  double)  are  subject  to  the  same 
primary  law  of  harmony.  Even  the  vegetation  and  fructifica- 
tion of  a  tree  are  similarly  arranged.  The  root,  the  stock,  and 
the  branches,  are  perennial,  or  fixetl ;  but  the  leaves,  blossom,  fruit, 
and  seed — are  deciduous  or  annual.     The  parts  are  seven  in  all. 

These  are  beautiful  analogies  which  sanctify  this  number, 
and  the  division  we  have  given  of  it — ^namely,  three-four. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  number  seven,  which  is  equidly 
interesting,  and  has  been  equally  prevalent  amongst  men ; 
namely,  that  which  makes  an  octave  of  it.  The  l>east  with 
seven  heads,  in  the  vitjons  of  revelation,  had  also  an  eighth 
head,  which  was  of  the  seven.  "  In  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  Phoenicians,"  says  Godfrey  Higgins,  in  his  Celtic  Druids^ 
"  the  Cabiri  are  said  to  have  been  seven  in  number,  and  to 
have  had  an  eighth  associated  with  them,  under  the  name  of 
Elsmun.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Cabiri  of  Egypt,  who  re- 
presented the  seven  phmets,  with  Pthat  at  their  head,  making 
the  eighth.  The  very  same  history  is  related  by  the  Irish. 
Their  gods,  or  Cabiri,  were  said  to  have  been  seven  in  numlK>r, 
and  to  have  had  an  eighth  associated  with  them,  under  the 
name  of  Saman  (the  Kvil-Spirit,  or  Saviour,  God  of  Death,  last 
of  the  Cabiri).  *  *  ♦  x he  seven  planetary  gods,  or  gods 
of  fire,  were  considered  each  as  a  god  by  himself — a  person. 
But  the  whole  were  considered  another,  which  formed  the 
eighth.  They  might  be  considered  correctly  as  seven  persons 
and  one  god.  There  is  no  fonn  of  langiuige  to  convey  the 
idea,  except  that  used  for  the  Christian  trinity.  As  the  Chris- 
tian trinity  consists  of  three  persons,  and  one  (iod,  so  the 
Druid  system  consisted  of  seven  {tersons,  and  one  God  ;  and 
this  formed,  afterwards,  the  ever  happy  Ocload  of  the  Christian 
heretics,  V^alentiniw,  Hasilides,  and  liardasanes."  But  the  God 
of  Christianity  is  an  Octoad  also,  as  well  as  the  God  of  other 
nations.  Si.  John  s)H-nks  particularly  of  the  seven  spirits  of 
God  ;  and  Christ  is  rr]>resented  as  holding  the  sc\en  stars  in 
his  right  hand,  and  st^inding  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks, he  himself  l>eing  Uie  eighth,  like  the  siui  amid  the 
seven  primary  planets.  He  is  also  represented  lu  a  lamb  with 
seven  eyes ;  and  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  represented  by  the 
prophet  Zechariah  as  having  se\  en  eyes,  which  go  to  and  fro 
throughout  all  the  earth. 

Now,  the  analogy  l>etweon  these,  and  some  modem  octaves,  is 
very  striking.  The  musical  octave  is  their  perfect  counterpart, 
there  being  seven  notes  in  the  monochord,  and  the  eighth, 
which  is  the  lieginning  of  a  new  series,  is  necessiiry  to  the 
existence  of  the  seven,  and  is  called  an  octave.  It  u,  and  is 
not,  of  the  seven.  It  is  the  same  with  the  week.  Our  Chris- 
tian Sabltath  being  posterior  to  the  Jewish,  becomes  an  eighth, 
and  holds  the  same  place  in  the  Mcek,  that  an  octave  holds  in 
the  monochord.  The  seven  orders  of  nobility,  become  eight 
by  the  king,  who  includes  them  all  as  the  source  of  himour. 
'Tis  the  same  with  the  Po|)e,  and  his  seven  holy  orders. 
White,  upon  the  same  principle,  becomes  the  eighth  of  the 
seven  colours,  by  being  the  fountain  of  each,  or  a  compound 
of  all ;  and  h  becomes  an  eighth  vowel,  by  sounding  with  all 
the  vowels  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  itself  in  all.  The  common 
people  of  England  lose  it  entirely, — thus,  with  an  Englishman, 
'  ha,  he,  hi,  ho,  hii,  why,  are  the  same  as  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  to  other 
people !  No  other  letter  but  A  is  so  accomm(Mlating ;  and, 
even  with  accurate  speakers,  it  is  merely  an  asperate  to  a 
vowel,  when  placed  before  it,  and  is  utterly  lost  when  final ; 
thus,  ah,  eh,  ih,  oh,  uh,  are  the  same  as  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

These  analogies  are  variegated,  no  doubt,  but  the  same 
principle  prevails  in  all,  and  there  is  no  invention  or  design 
of  man  to  cause  a  resemblance.  They  might  Ik;  carrietl  much 
farther.  These  are  specimens  of  a  new  science  in  embryo, 
which  will  haruumize  all  Nature  and  Providence.  "  The  har- 
mony of  the  sciences,"  says  Lord  Ilacon,  **  that  is,  when  each 
part  supports  the  other,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  true  and  brief 
way  of  confutation  «nd  suppression  of  all  the  smaller  sort  of 
objection*.' 
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PLATO'S  REPUBLIC,  OR  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 
No.  I. 
We  now  begin  to  fulfil  the  promise  we  made  in  No.  1.,  of 
giving  an  outline  of  all  the  most  celebrated  beau  ideal  systems 
of  society,  which  have  been  proposed  by  philanthropists  to 
mankind.  The  task  is  arduous  and  responsible.  We  must 
abridge,  and  in  giving  a  curtailed  accoimt  of  what  the  different 
authors  have  discusswi,  with  much  circumlocution,  ingenuity  of 
argument,  and  eloquence  of  diction,  we  become  liable  to  the 
reproach  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  imperfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject.  Oiu:  own  conscience  will  acquit  us  of  the 
former;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  latter,  we  shall, 
as  much  as  possible,  use  the  language  of  the  authors  them- 
selves, to  corroborate  our  statements,  work  out  our  details,  and 
finish  our  pictures. 

Plato  was  bom  about  2267  years  ago;  he  was  a  most  pro- 
found metaphysician,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  the  father  of 
mysticism.  His  philosophy  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
incorporated  with  Christianity,  and  forms,  at  the  present  day,  a 
part  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  all  the  Christian  churches. 
The  principal  difference  between  Plato  and  a  modem  divine  of 
the  Catholic  school,  lies  in  the  names  of  God,  and  the  Gods. 
The  Protestant,  also,  may  see  his  own  image  reflected  from  the 
works  of  the  Great  Master  of  Spiritualism,  in  whose  writings 
are  to  be  found,  in  embryo,  every  great  leading  doctrine  which 
has  agitated  society  since  his  time. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  a  master  of  metaphysi- 
cal thought  would  found  his  system  upon  a  metaphjrsical  basis. 
This  he  has  done.  He  puts  it  all  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  Socrates  wrote  the  Republic.  It  begins 
with  a  most  elaborate  analysis  of  political  justice,  contained  in 
a  conversation  between  Socrates,  Glauco  and  Adimantus 
(Plato's  two  brothers)  and  Thrasymachus.  Justice  is  discovered 
to  be  that  principle,  according  to  which,  every  man  is  put  in 
his  proper  place  in  society,  and  pursues  that  employment  for 
which  Nature  has  peculiarly  fitted  him.  "  I  do  not  mean," 
says  Socrates,  "  as  to  external  actions  only,  but  that  which  is 
really  internal,  relating  to  the  man  himself,  and  those  things 
which  are  properly  his  own,  not  allowing  any  principle  in  him- 
self to  do  what  belongs  to  others." 

This  justice  is  a  compound  of  three  virtues,  which  require 
some  explanation,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  Platonic  system. 
There  are,  according  to  Socrates,  three  original  elementary 
principles  within  us,  viz.  reason,  anger,  desire— all  our  motives 
of  action  belong  to,  one  or  other,  or  all  of  these.  Neither  of 
these  is  a  virtiie  in  itself.  Mere  reason  may  be  virtuous  or 
vicious;  anger  maybe  virtuous  or  vicious;  desire  may  be  virtu- 
ous or  vicious;  but  each  of  these  has  a  virtue  corresponding  to  it. 
Reason  has  the  virtue  of  pradence— anger,  of  fortitude — and 
desire,  of  temperance.  Pmdence,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
therefore,  become  the  primary  virtues,  and  justice  is  merely  a 
compound  of  all.  The  whole  three-four  thus  forming  a  musical 
monochord,  according  to  the  Grecian  system  of  music,  called 
diatessaron.  Music  is,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  Platonic  re- 
public. 

Again,  reason  is  a  governing  principle ;  desire  is  a  petition- 
ing, or  governed  principle ;  anger  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both — being  a  governor  in  respect  to  desire,  but  a  subject  in 
respect  to  reason.  Anger  is,  also,  an  ambitious  principle,  a 
power-loving  principle,  and  a  power- wielding  principle;  in 
other  words,  an  inferior  governor.  Prudence  is,  therefore, 
supreme  ruler,  fortitude  is  an  auxiliary,  and  temperance  is  a 
subject,  in  the  well  reg\ilated  human  system.  This  well  regu- 
lated human  system,  Socrates  regards  as  the  model  of  a  political 
system  ;  and  hence,  he  concludes,  that  there  must  be  governors, 
auxiliaries,  and  mercenaries,  in  every  civil  polity ;  and  if 
these  are  properly  selected  and  employed  according  to  their 
respective  talents,  the  result  will  be  political  justice. 

But  now  the  great  difficulty  remains — the  appointment  of 
all  these  individual  parts  of  the  great  machine  to  their  proper 
places.  Socrates  proceeds  very  systematically  to  work,  by 
taking  a  number  of  youths,  and  training  them  artificially,  per- 
suading them  that  they  were  formed  in  the  earth,  which  is 
their  common  mother ;  and  that  when  God  formed  them,  he 
mixed  gold  in  some,  silver  in  others,  and  brass  or  iron  in  others ; 


that  those  who  have  the  gold  are  destined  to  be  governors ;  the 
silver,  auxiliaries;  the  inferior  metals,  agriculturists  and  me- 
chanics. When  the  various  qualities  reveal  themselves,  they 
are  to  be  separated  and  devoted  to  their  respective  callings,  a 
place  is  to  be  selected  for  a  city,  and  thfis  the  new  community 
begins,  with  its  earth -Iwra  children. 

The  system  of  training  consists  of  two  parts,  music  and  gym- 
nastics. By  music,  however,  Plato  understood  more  than  we 
now  attach  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Music,  according  to 
Socrates,  is  intellectual  and  moral  harmonics;  that  principle 
which  creates  symphony  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action, 
and  wages  perpetual  warfare  against  all  the  jarring  discords  of 
the  soul.  The  music  of  sound  is  only  the  type  of  this;  but 
the  type  is  good,  and  the  word  music  is,  therefore,  the  most  ap- 
propriate word  to  represent  it.  This  music,  or  doctrine,  says 
Socrates,  is  of  two  kinds,  false  and  true.  The  false  is  first 
taught.  '  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,'  said  Glauco. 
'  Do  not  you  understand,  said  I,  (Socrates)  that  we  first  of  all 
tell  children  fables?'  This  is  the  most  simple  and  natural 
method  of  commencing  education.  Socrates  then  proceeds  to 
criticise  the  fable  makers,  and  siibject  them  to  the  censorship. 
He  is  sore  upon  the  poets.  He  says  they  misrepresent  the 
gods,  by  making  them  ridiculous,  false,  deceitful,  and  subject  to 
every  other  species  of  moral  deformity.  "  God  is  essentially 
good,"  he  says,  "and  cannot  do  evil.  No  other  than  God  is 
the  cause  of  our  good  things ;  but  of  our  evil  we  must  not 
make  God  the  cause,  but  seek  for  some  other.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  permit  either  Homer,  or  any  other  poet,  to  trespass 
80  foolishly,  with  regard  to  the  gods,  as  to  say, 

'  Two  vessels  on  Jove's  threshold  ever  stand. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 
The  man  whose  lot  Jove  mingles  out  of  both, 
By  good  and  ill  alternately  is  ruled: 
But  he  whose  portion  is  unmingled  ill. 
O'er  sacred  earth  by  famine  dire  is  driven.' — Homer. 

"  Nor  yet  must  we  suffer  the  youth  to  hear  what  Esohylus 
says  I— 

'  Whenever  God  inclines  to  raze 
A  house,  himself  contrives  a  cause.'* 

"  To  say  that  God,  who  is  good,  is  the  cause  of  ill  to  any  one, 
this  we  must  by  all  means  oppose,  nor  suffer  any  one  to  say 
so  in  his  city,  nor  must  we  permit  any  one,  either  young  or  old, 
to  hear  such  things  told  in  fable,  either  in  prose  or  verse." 

The  poets  are  also  to  l>e  interdicted  from  representing  God 
as  appearing  in  different  shapes,  deceiving  men,  and  playing  the 
mountebanks.  Do  you  think  they  do  so?  said  Socrates.  Perhaps 
said  Adimantus.  What,  said  Socrates,  can  a  God  cheat,  holding 
forth  a  phantasm,  either  in  word  or  deed  !  I  do  not  know,  said 
Adimantus-i*  Socrates  finally  concludes :  "  God  then  is  simple 
and  true  both  in  word  and  deed ;  neither  is  he  changed  himself, 
nor  does  he  deceive  others,  neither  by  visions,  nor  by  discourse, 

*  It  must  here  be  observed,  that  "  ho  theos,"  is  the 
expression  used  by  Plato,  and  may  mean  either  "  God  or 
"  the  God."  Now  Plato  believed  in  a  imiversal  God,  and  in  in- 
ferior Gods ;  which  inferior  Gods  are  in  fact  the  proper  objects 
of  ceremonial  worship,  the  former  being  a  spiritual  omnipresent 
power  in  unison  with  creation.  Plato's  was  a  sort  of  Catholic 
system  of  mediatorship.  It  is  possible,  tlierefore,  that  he  meant 
that  the  Gods  should  always  be  represented  as  good  only, 
even  though  the  Demiourgusor  infinite  be  the  source  of  both  evil 
and  good.  There  is  some  obscurity  on  this  point,  liut  the  text, 
as  we  have  given  it,  is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  modern  diviners, 
which  the  poets,  the  priests  of  Nature,  have  stoutly  combatted. 

+  It  was  a  general  opinion  amongst  the  ancients  that  God 
deceived  mankind,  and  if  Plato  rejects  this  article  in  theology, 
he  receives  it  in  politics,  when  he  tells  us  that  falsification  may 
be  employed  as  a  drug  by  magistrates,  and  as  tactics  by  a  gene- 
ral. Nay,  he  allows  the  poets  to  falsify,  but  says  they  must 
be  condemned  when  they  do  not  lie  handsomely.  If  then, 
the  principle  be  thus  admitted  in  respect  to  governors  and 
teachers,  we  do  not  see  how  the  philosopher  can  reject  it,  in  re- 
spect to  the  universal  governor  and  teacher,  who  has  evidently 
employed  it  both  in  science  and  revelation. 
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nor  by  the  pomp  of  signs,  neither  when  we  are  awake,  nor 
when  we  sleep."  The  poets  are  to  be  enjoined  to  teach  this 
fundamental  truth.  They  are  also  to  be  debarred  from  teach- 
ing the  vulgar  doctrine*  respecting  hell  and  its  torments — such 
passages  as 

"  The  soul,  like  smoke,  down  to  the  shades, 

Fled  howling." 
are  to  be  strictly  forbidden  ;  or, 

"  With  both  his  hands 

lie  poured  the  boiling  dust  upon  his  head." 

The  poets  are  thus  to  be  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the 
govemor« — and  all  fearftil  and  incongruous  images  of  (Jod  and 
Nature  to  Ik;  suppressed.  The  true  species  of  music  then  fol- 
lows ;  namely,  i)hilo8ophy  and  dialectics  (or  reatoninff,  the 
gymnastic*  of  the  mind).  The  pupils  arc  taught  to  regard  csich 
other  as  brethren,  and  to  hold  all  things  in  common,  only  pre- 
serving the  distinction  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  Iwser  metal,  na- 
tives, as  gradations  of  rank.  O.^-mnaatics  of  body  and  mind  are, 
however,  postponed  till  maturity. 

(  To  be  continued  J. 


MISSIONARY  ZEAL. 

JOSBPH    WULF.— TM>   8T.   SIMONUN^ 

Thkhk  is  no  species  of  zeal  so  ardent  and  untiring  as  that  in- 
duced by  rcliKious  bigotry.  What  iiatounding  feats  have  been 
perfornicti,  wliat  fatigues  indure<l,  what  desregiird  of  life  evinced, 
under  its  influence!  The  career  of  the  celebrated  Jooeph 
Wolff,  who  has  l>ecn  for  many  yearn  traversing  the  globe  in  all 
directionis  endeavouring  to  convert  to  Christianity  that  most 
unconvertible  of  all  people,  the  Jews,  u  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  amazing  undertakings  it  will  prompt  man  to  enter  u|>on. 
In  tt  recent  number  of  the  liombay  Chrittian  Okterrtr,  we  find 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  him,  dated  Suez,  4th  of 
May,  IH.K;:— 

"  I  am  going  to  Jiddali,  thence,  Qod  willing,  cross  over  to 
Masowah,  and  from  thence,  I  intend  to  proceed  to  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia,  Uondur,  where  the  Jews  called  Fmiusfm  are  residing. 
After  having  stopped  with  him  four  or  five  months,  and  gireo 
also  bibles  to  the  ChrixtianK,  I  intend  to  go  to  Shonh,  thence 
to  N.ireji,  or  Enarea,  where  Christians  are,  anil  thence  to  Tim- 
l>uctoo,  and  the  Cnpc  of  Uoo<l  Hope.  Should  I  not  lie  able  to 
succeed  to  those  places  from  Narea,  I  intend  to  go  from  Narea 
to  Melinde,  Mommbi(iue,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And, 
after  having  proclaimed  the  tidings  of  salvation  in  the  Cape,  I 
intend  (D.  V).  to  come  again  to  Bombay,  thence  to  Condahar, 
Kokan,  Yarkand,  Orenburgh,  Kamshatko,  Petcnburghf 
America,  Marseilles,  and  Mnlto.  The  journey  will  take  me  again 
three  years  and  f<nir  nionthi*.  Oh  !  dear  Wilnon,  it  in  a  glorious 
office  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  preiiching  the  tidings  of  ml- 
vatiiiu  through  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  I  know  that  the 
gos)>el  is  a  light  which  kindles  the  fire  of  the  love  of  iiod^  in 
the  sinners  heart  in  a  manner  inconceivable.  Let  us,  therefore, 
disregard  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  go  on  exciaiming^— 
Christ  tub  i.kiht  or  vkrv  i.ioht." 

We  must  nil  mi  re  the  force  of  spirit  which  leads  him  on  to 
such  a  tank  sis  he  here  proposes  to  himself;  we  cannot,  however, 
aflcr  reading  the  annexed  passage  from  his  journal,  dated 
Alexandria,  7th  of  Fcbnuuy,  1836,  my  so  much  of  his  charity  ■ 
**  I  met  one  of  the  St.  Simonians  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 
Ho  ol>serve4l  that  Mons.  Dussop  had  died  in  his  religion. 
Mytclf. — 'Of  what  religion  are  you  ?'  Mom,  Co/in  (this  was 
his  name). — '  Of  the  St.  Simonians.'  Afytelf. — '  How  is  ymir 
Pcre,  Mons.  Knfantin,  going  on?'  Afous.  Colin.— ^  Oh,  he  is 
a  great  man  ;  he  lives  now  with  the  peawmtry  of  Egypt 
( Felahs),  and  ents  like  a  Felah,  sleeps  like  a  Felah,  and  shoots 
like  a  l-olah  ?'  Mytelf. — *  Wax  he  lice  like  a  Felah  ?'  I  then 
asked  him  why  so  many  of  them  had  tume«l  Mnhomedans  ? 
He  rcplieil,  '  In  order  to  make  ourselves  loved  by  the 
Mahonu'dans.'  That  contenijitible  and  unprincij»lc<l  sect 
is  now  generally  despised  in  £g>'pt.  Enfuntin,  their  pojx', 
lives  with  three  St.  Simonian  women,  who,  sometimes  with  his 
knowledge,  give  themselves  over  to  poUieproatitutioo,  It  must 


be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  French  Consul  of  Cairo,  that  he 
expresses  his  contempt  for  them.  A  horrid  sect ;  they  deserve 
to  be  whipped  out  of  every  civilized  country,  and  banished 
to  the  Cannibals  of  Africa.  I  have  no  mind  to  preach  to  such 
pigs." 

No  ;  it  is  of  no  use  for  Joseph  Wolff  to  preach  to  Enfantin. 
But  why  hns  he  no  mind  to  do  it  ?    not,  surely,  because  the  St. 
Simonians  are  great  sinners,  but,  because   they   have    minds 
to  resist  his  doctrine ;  and  he  contrives  to  satisfy  his  conscience, 
and  keep  alive  the  prejudices   of  the  public  by  repeating   the 
infiimous  slander  of  the  enemies  of  men,  whose  principle  fault  is, 
thut   they  are  in  advance  of  the  Christian  and    Mahomedan 
Barbarians  who  abuse  them.     We  must  hear  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question  befure  we  believe  the  vilification  of  this  young 
convert  to  Christianity,  who,  like  all  other  novices,  is  infuriated 
with  hatred  against  every  view  of  a  subject,  but  that  which  the 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  astonish  him  A^-ithal  only  a  few  ^'ears 
ago.     He  is  running  like  a  mad  dog  over  the  whole  world,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  grinning  at  all,  but  biting  no  one.     If  he 
has  not  got  1 — c,  he  has  evidently  got  hornets  or  gnats  about  his 
ears,  for  he  travels  like  an  Abyssinian  bull  in  the  dog-days,  whom 
neither  brake,  nor  fence,  nor  river,  nor  pond,  can  stop  in  its  fierce 
career,  but  who  plunges  heatilong  among  shnibbery  and  mud, 
nmning  water,  or  stagnant,  and  then  falls  at  last  of  exhaustion, 
a  mart\T   to   tickling.     What   has  Joseph    done   with  all   his 
tm veiling?     He  has  merely  visited  different  countries,  and  jab- 
bered   a  little  in   on   unknown  tongue  to  a  fiew  savages,  who 
wondered  at  his  odd  appearance,  and  style  of  sjieech,  listennl 
with  curiowty  to  the  stninge  vagrant,  and  then  went  home  to 
tell  their  friends  what  a  funny   old  fellow  they  met,  who  told 
them  they  were  all  in  error,  that  Clod  was  not  known   amongst 
them,  and  that  they  would  all  be  everlaatingly  damned  if  they 
did  not  believe  that  he  was  in  the  right.     We  suspect  the  St. 
Simonians  are  more  practical  men,  but  still  we  cannot  inform 
onr  readers  what  they  are  about  in  F^ypt.     We  are  not,  how- 
ever, surprise*!  at  the  contempt  of  the  French  Consul.     It  is  as 
much  ns  his  pliue  i-*  worth  to  seem  otherwise.  Much  as  we  esteem 
Enfkntin,  he  would  entirely  lose  our  respect  and  confidence,  if 
we  believed  the  teetimony  of  this  Apostle  of  condemnation. 


A  NATIONAL  RELIGION. 

Tmb  Jews  hod  a  model  of  a  National  Religion,  which  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  universality,  in  one  particular  respect.  They 
hod  a  tiationnl  temple,  in  which  no  doctrine  was  taught.  All  pei^ 
ties  could  meet  in  it :  Scribe^  Pharisees,  Radducees,  Herod  ians, 
EMenee— «11  could  meet  in  this  one  temple.  There  was  nothing 
to  oflbnd  them;  but  each  party  ha<l  its  s>'nagague  besides,  in 
which  it  preachc«l,  read,  exhortetl,  and  prayed,  M  It  thought 
proper.  The  temple  was  aational ;  the  synagogues  were  secta- 
rian. But  the  nationality  of  the  temple  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  doctrine  or  dogma,  of  any  sort:  it  was  wisely 
withheld,  and  the  worshipper  was  lef\  te  his  own  silent  medita- 
tions, which  might  he  Sadducenn,  Phnrisean,  Manichenn,  Pla- 
t<mic,  or  Pantheistic,  as  it  pleosetl  (Jo<l  to  impress  his  mind. 
We  fcel  convinced  that  this  Jewish  system  is  the  most  i)ractical 
system.  Jesus  Christ  and  his  A|M>stles  pntroni/c<l  it.  We 
hare  no  authority  to  tmy  that  it  was  ever  disannulled.  It  is  a 
twofold  system,  containing,  first,  a  temple  for  the  heart,  and  the 
secret  thoughts,  exclusively ;  and  second,  churches  or  chapels 
for  doctrinal  theology.  That  such  a  system  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  is  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  the  early  Jewish 
Christians  adhered  to  it.  until  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple.  But  much  additional  interest  would  lie  given  to  it,  if 
the  fine  arts  of  music,  sculpture,  and  painting,  were  employed 
to  aid  the  imagination  in  its  spiritual  exercises — if  the  great 
outlines  of  creation  were  exhibited  in  pictorial  emblems,  and 
the  languages  of  signs  and  8)rmbol8  employed  to  awaken  the 
spirit  that  lives  in  all.  No  controversy  could  arise  in  such  a 
church.  It  would  be  purely  spiritual — spiritual,  l)ecause  it  is 
tonguelcss,  and  necessarily  confined  to  the  individual's  own  re- 
flections. It  was  n  sad  mistnke  of  the  Protestants,  who  ima- 
gined, that  by  making  church  service  consist  of  talking  only, 
thej  would  ipiritualize  the  service  of  God.    I'he  tongue  is  the 
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greatest  fomenter  of  discord  that  we  know  of.  It  might  be 
totally  silenced  in  the  House  of  Ciod.  It  was  a  sagacious 
remark  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  the  Catholic  religion,  adapting 
itself  to  the  senses,  and  enjoining  observances  which  enter 
into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at  present  lay  faster 
hold  on  the  mind  than  the  Reformed,  which  being  chiefly 
spiritual,  resembles  more  a  system  of  metaphysics."  *  Hume, 
no  doubt,  meant  more  than  is  here  expressetl — he  meant 
that  the  Catholic  ceremonial  was  more  calculated  to  excite  the 
imagination,  and  to  encourage  inward  contemplation,  whilst  the 
Protestant  doctrinism  was,  on  the  contrary,  productive  of 
metaphj'sical  wrangling,  and  logical  disputation.  There  is 
utility  in  both,  and  l>oth  might,  by  the  above  system,  be  safoly 
encouraged — the  national,  or  silent  and  ceremonial  system, 
being  the  Catholic ;  and  the  doctrinal,  or  preaching  system,  l)e- 
ing  the  Protestant ;  the  first  supported  by  the  State,  and  the 
latter  dependent  solely  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  A  man 
might  then  very  consistently  be  Catholic  and  Protestant,  volun- 
tary and  involuntary,  churchman  and  dissenter,  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

*  Humes'  England,  Elizabeth,  c.  3B. 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


In  a  former  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  the  Scottish 
Guardian,  respectiuR  the  state  of  education  in  the  towns  and 
parishes  of  Lanarkshire,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  volun- 
tary system  had  done  so  little  for  the  education  of  the  public, 
that  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  intelligence  of  the 
well-educated  is  concentrated,  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  is  most  neglected.  The  following  document  proves  the 
same  thing.  When  we  consider  that  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
there  is  a  num1)er  of  endowed  schools,  called  hospitals,  such  as 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Watson's  Hospital,  the  Maiden  Hospital, 
&c.,  where  children  are  educated,  free  of  all  expense  to  their 
parents.  What  a  reproach  it  is  to  the  manufacturing  or 
commercial  system  of  the  country,  that  one  in  thirteen  should 
attend  school  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  seven  in  country  vil- 
lages ! — 

"  By  the  census  of  18.31,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  was  162,403.  By  the  Education  Re- 
turns, it  appeara  that  in  lfi34  there  were  20,nU6  attending 
school.  This  gives  a  per  centage  of  12  U-lOths,  or  shown  that 
the  proportion  of  the  population  attendini;  school  is  as  one  to 
73.  In  Glasgow,  it  will  lie  remembcre<l,  that  the  jjroportion 
was  as  one  to  13.  The  larger  mnil  parishes  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable falling  off,  though  even  in  them  the  eilucation  is  not 
so  low  jis  in  Lanarkshire.  There  are  nine  parishes,  with  a 
population  varying  betwceen  0000  and  2000.  These  parishes 
contain  an  aggregate  iwpulation  of  3.^.5 10.  Of  these  there 
are  3,1)20  attending  school.  This  gives  a  jwpulation  of  1 1  in 
100,  or  1  to  9  of  the  population.  When  the  parishes  become 
smaller,  however,  the  difference  is  xery  perceptible.  This  will 
appear  more  distinctly  by  presenting  the  results  alongside  of 
each  other :— . 

Proportion  attending  School. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith, 12  8-10  in  100,  or  1  in  7f 

Parishes  whose   jwpulation  va- 
ries from  9000  to  2000 11  in  100,  or  1  in  9 

Parishes  whose  population  va- 
ries from  2000  to  1000, 13  9-10  in  100,  or  1  in  7  MO 

Pfirishes    whose    population    is 

under  1000, 14  in  100,  or  1  in  7" 

TO  CO-RESPONDENTS. 

Being  requested  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an  assertion  we 
made  respecting  the  future  religion  of  the  Mahometans,  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  rejection  of  the  hiftorical  falsehood  of 
the  Koran  ;  we  reply,  that  the  Koran  is  Revelation.  In  this 
the  whole  secret  lies.  No  Revelation  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  is  historical.  Revelation  has  a  peculiar  language  of  its 
cwn — a  mystical  language,  which  employs  words  almost  as  much 
to  conceal,  as  to  convey,  a  meaning.    There  is  an  intentional 


obscurity  about  it — its  purpose  is  not  to  teach  any  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  human  intellect,  such  as  history,  geo- 
graphy, geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  or  any  other  science. 
Its  sole  object  is  to  throw  a  halo  around  the  mind,  through 
which,  in  vision,  we  may  see  the  over-ruling  providence  of  a 
Power  Supreme,  and  by  our  oicn  e.tperience  and  labour,  our 
touching  and  polishing,  at  last  complete  a  beau  ideal  twiagg  of 
that  power  tchicb  shall  stand  the  test  of  all  intellectual  criticism, 
or  human  philosophy.  The  rejection  of  the  Koran  as  a  history, 
therefore,  does  not  imply  the  rejection  of  the  Koran  as  a  re- 
velation, any  more  than  the  rejection  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  as  a  history,  implies  a  rejection  of  its  divine  analogy, 
or  its  direct  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
an  express  revelation,  would  be  to  tis  a  proof  that  there  teas 
something  more  in  it  than  a  mere  external  history  ;  that  it  was 
an  internal,  or  proihetic,  or  symbolic  history;  in  fine,  any 
thing  but  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  fact,  which  is  the  province 
cf  human  learning,  and  not  of  revelation.  God  is  too  much 
the  God  of  order,  to  interfere  with  the  special  vocation  of  man, 
by  revealing  histories.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  a  history 
but  the  vulgar  way.  When  the  Mahometans  arrive  at  this 
stage  of  spiritiutl  discernment,  they  will  throtv  away  the  cover 
of  the  Koran  entirely,  and  merely  regard  their  pro])het  in  the 
light  of  a  mystic  servant  of  God,  sent  to  teach  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  to  reclaim  the  idolators  of  the  East.  In  this 
capacity  he  will  always  be  respected ;  but  his  reputation  as  a 
historian  is  quite  another  thing.  As  a  prophet  we  regard  Ma- 
homet as  a  true  messenger  ;  as  a  historian,  we  regard  him  as  n 
notorious,  but  not  a  wilful  liar.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Hindu  boohs.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Bible  over  all  other 
books  of  the  kind,  lies  in  this,  that  its  historical  records  are  not 
revelation.  If  we  thought  they  were,  ice  would  not  depend  upon 
t/tem.  It  is  chiefly  because  they  are  not  revelation,  but  na- 
tional records,  that  we  do  give  credit  to  them  ;  though  we  con- 
sider them,  as  histories,  equally  fallible  ivith  all  other  histories, 
and  in  many  respects  contradictory  and  false,  though  generally 
correct.  The  historical  liible  will  stand  because  it  is  human. 
The  historical  Koran  will  fall,  because  it  is  divine  ;  the  his- 
torical trumpery  of  the  Hindus  will  also  fall ;  but  that  pe- 
culiar portion  of  revelation  in  each,  tchich  does  not  contain 
a  confusion  of  revelation  tcith  human  science,  will  stand ; 
and  that  portion,  we  say,  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in 
all, — and  future  generations,  when  they  have  separated  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  wilt  find,  to  thmr  astonishment,  that  the 
wheat  of  all  religions  is  the  same,  and  that  men  were  only 
quarrelling  about  the  chaff. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mahomet  was  a  true 
prophet  of  God,  and  that  the  historical  falsehood  of  the  Koran 
is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Upon  this  principle,  tee  tcould  not 
have  the  slightest  objections  in,  a  Afahomelan  country  to  pro- 
fess Mahometanism,  if  we  thought,  that  by  that  means,  "  in 
becoming  all  things  to  all  men,"  we  could  be  instrumental  in 
curing  their  bigotry,  and  enlarging  their  conceptions  of  the 
universal  God.  Upon  this  principle  we  believe,  if  ice  may 
judge  from  his  doctrines,  Enfantin  has  acted ;  and  is,  no  doubt, 
engaged  in  winnowing  the  wheat,  and  showing  the  Egyptians 
the  differciuie  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  The  fruit  will 
appear  in  time.  Such  a  man  is  not  cast  away.  He  is  a  Jacob, 
a  Joseph  in  a  strange  land. 

We  wish  "  Hermes  "  would  not  use  such  ultra-monlane,  or 
transmarine  words,  as  "  asthetic  ;" — still  we  cannot  translate 
it — *'  perceptive  "  is  not  strong  enough.  It  means  something 
belonging  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
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WHAT  WILL  CHRISTIANITY  SANCTION? 

Do  tliey  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  laigo 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifving  strains, 
Attend  to  their  own  music?— /'oirper. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses*  scat.     All,  there- 
fore, whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  observe  and  do;  but  do 
not  ye  after  their  ways,  for  they  say  and  do  not. — Jettu  Chrial. 

Brcacsr  we  oppose  the  clergy,  we  do  not,  therefore,  oppose 
either  true  religion  or  virtue.  We  have  no  doubt  that  .Icctis 
Christ  himsi-lf,  were  he  returning,  would  rail  against  the  whole 
fraternity  of  priests.  Religion  and  priestcraft  ore  two  xer^* 
different  things.  Neither  are  we  to  determine  what  Christianity 
will  sanction,  by  what  the  priests  will  sanction.  The  priests 
are  divide<l  in  opinion,  and  more  divided  in  affection  ;  and  a 
house  divided  is  by  no  means  resjMJCtnblc  authority. 

Were  the  Poik-  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  Cluirch  c(mducte<l  by  an  apjtealto  the  Christian  fi'dings 
of  the  Church  Universal,  we  wiuild  then  not  only  repeat  with 
respi'ct  that  part  of  the  crcetl  which  nays  **  f  belieee  in  the 
holy  Catholic  {unii;er»al)  Church,'^  but  we  would  also  rerere 
the  ecclojiiasticnl  authority  of  the  Pontiff,  tind  endeavour, 
through  him,  as  the  direct  agent  of  Providence,  to  accomplish 
all  the  reforms  of  which  the  Church  stood  in  need ;  and  the!«c 
reforms  we  should  ultimately  obtain.  But  the  Pope  is  chosen 
by  a  few  Canlitmls,  and  these  Cardinals  are  chosen  by  the 
Pope.'!!  and  this  is  the  sham  Church,  which  calls  itself  uni- 
versal !  Were  the  Catholic  Church  reconstituted  upon  the 
principle  of  unipcr<a/ suffrage,  the  greater  proportion  of  all  the 
sects  in  F^urope  would  join  it,  and  make  it  the  most  powcrftil 
engine  of  redemption  for  human  iwciety  which  it  is  poosible  for 
onlinary  Inunaiiity  to  construct. 

Cliristianity  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  United,  it  is 
invincible.  Ilut  how  could  it  l)e  united  ?  By  a  re|ienl  of  all 
the  decrees  of  Coinicils,  c(»mmonly,  but  falsely,  called  General 
Councils,  and  a  commencement,  de  nopo,  of  a  universal  system. 
Let  every  Church  remain  as  it  is,  hold  its  own  doctrines,  and 
preach  and  proy  as  it  pleases ;  but  let  there  be  a  point  of 
general  union,  in  which  all  parties,  when  they  had  acknowledged 
a  prui>oHition,  would  agree  to  co-operate.  Let  a  1N)[)C  l>e  the 
representative  of  the  |>oint  ognnxl  upon,  and  of  nothing  else. 
This  i.i  a  sort  of  chimera!  We  are  not  proiv>»*ing  it  ax  a  plan 
likely  to  be  a<loi)ted,  b.it  as  an  illustration  of  a  subject.  What, 
then,  we  ask,  would  )>c  the  ]>oint  agreed  upon,  supposing  the 
churches  of  Christendom  combined  to  elect  a  chief  by  univcr- 
s»il  HiitVrage?  Would  it  be  a  doctrine  or  article  of  fiiith  i-" 
Would  it  resi>ect  the  trinity,  election  or  reprobation,  original 
sin,  justification  by  faith,  worship  of  images,  forms  of  prayers, 
or  any  external  or  intellectual  subject  ?  Would  it  regard  even 
the  Scriptvires,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Micre<l  canon  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  on  all  these  intellectual  subjects  the  Church  Uni- 
versal would  l)e  divided.  They  would  all,  however,  agree  on 
this  point,  that  we  ought  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  wisli 
them  to  do  unto  us.  Wc  do  not  say  they  would  practise  it ; 
but  they  would  all  subscribo  to  the  proposition. 


This,  then,  would  be  a  starting  point  to  l>egin  with.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  proceed  any  further,  but  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  central  receptacle  "for  universalities 
would  have  this  happy  effect,  that  as  conflicting  parties  settled 
down  into  the  sobrieties  of  a  principle  of  lm)therly  love,  in- 
stead of  a  principle  of  intellectiuil  wrangling,  they  would  know 
where  they  could  always  co-operate  like  children  of  a  conmion 
parent.  This  moral  duty  was  reganled  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
basis  of  religion,  and  reall}-,  to  this  day,  we  cannot  discover 
any  other  roorel  foundation  of  a  practical  system.  Now, 
what  does  this  moral  maxim  sanction  ?  It  sanctions  any  system 
of  society  which  will  put  an  end  to  jwverty,  by  the  di.stribution 
of  wealth  amongst  the  children  of  men.  It  will  go  to  any 
practical  extent  of  e<|uality. 

But  this,  although  a  liasis,  a  lort  of  moral  or  material  basis, 
would  not  be  enough  to  constitute  the  union  a  Church,  or  a 
Christian  Church.  What  more  is  necemary  y  Something  that 
all  Christians  would  acknowle<lgc — "  Behold,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  "  Whatsoever  ye  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  A  church  so  constituted 
has  power  to  bind  and  to  loose— to  alter  and  amend — to  destroy 
and  to  construct.  It  cannot  err,  if  it  work  with  universal  sub- 
jects, and  refuse  to  dabble  in  small  matters.  If  it  make  all 
men  c<|ual  before  the  law,  and  give  all  men  e({ual  chance  of 
figuring  in  life,  it  does  all  that  men  will  ever  retjuire  of  it — the 
quarrels  of  individiuils  will  never  be  ascribed  to  it.  The  above 
words  of  Christ  evidently  show,  that  his  Church  was  a  pro- 
gressive Church,  not  an  ar/k:&rf  Church — not  a  paper  and  book 
Church — lAit  a  living  Church,  with  the  spirit  of  Clod  in  it  as 
the  chief  agent.  Of  this  truth  the  Catholics  seem  to  have 
some  fiunt  idea,  when  they  declare  tliat  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  greater  than  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  This  is 
merely  a  truism,  but  yet  it  is  a  truism  which  the  Pmtestunts 
seem  to  deny.  The  Bible  is  merely  a  book.  It  has  no  mean- 
ing in  itself.  The  mciuiing  is  in  the  mind  that  remls  it. 
Whether  is  greater,  the  book,  or  the  mind  that  reads  and  ana- 
lyses the  liook  ?  The  book  is  a  dead  letter ;  the  mind  is  a 
living  spirit.  The  latter,  surely,  is  first  in  dignity.  The  book, 
also,  being  written  for  a  progressive  Church,  is  susceptible  of 
new  meanings  as  the  Church  progresses,  but  these  meanings 
come  from  the  living  spirit  of  the  Church ;  and  creeds,  and 
articles,  ami  decrees  of  Councils,  prevent  their  clicitation.  The 
Church,  therefore,  is  greater  than  the  book,  for  the  Church  ex- 
plains the  book  ;  but  it  does  not  JLt  the  explanation  for  \w*- 
terity,  like  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles ; 
it  only  maintiiins  its  binding  and  looting  rights,  and  these  are 
indefinite.  "  WluitMoecer,""  says  Christ,  "ye  bind  or  loose 
shall  be  bound  or  loosoil."  What  can  be  more  explicit  ?  The 
power  of  the  Church  is  indefinite. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  a  Church  ?  Not  a  priesthood,  cer- 
tJiinly.  A  priesthoo<l  is  luurpation — it  is  in  ecclesiastics,  what 
a  hereditary  aristocracy  is  in  politics.  In  China  and  Turkey 
religion  and  law  are  one.  There  is  no  pric.^hood — there  are  no 
clergy  and  laity  ;  but  the  whole  population  is  both  lay  and 
clerica!,  and  Church  and  State  offices  l>ciiig  one,  are  open  to 
all.    This  is  what  wc  mean  by  a  Chwrch  ;  for,  if  religion  be  of 
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any  use  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  law  ;  and  if  law  have  any  virtue 
in  it,  it  ought  to  be  religion.  Moreover,  as  we  do  not  regard  a 
law  to  be  sacred  or  binding,  which  is  not  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  so  we  do  not  believe  a  religious  system  a 
Church,  unless  it  be  equally  universal  in  its  constitution.  The 
reason  why  the  Church  at  present  is  less  popular  than  the  State, 
is  merely  this,  that  the  people  have  less  to  do  Avith  it.  Intro- 
duce the  popular  will  into  the  government  of  the  Church, — in 
its  binding  and  loosing  capacity,  as  ordained  by  Christ — and  it 
becomes  a  popular,  a  favourite  institution  once  more.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  final  resting-place  of  the  public  mind.  The  mere 
State  \vill  deceive  the  people.  They  will  never  redeem  them- 
selves by  politics.  It  is  a  Chiirch,  and  a  Church  only,  that 
can  bring  salvation.  And  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
Church  ruling  a  State,  and  a  State  ruling  a  Church  ?  The 
difference  is  very  important.  The  Church,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, is  the  representative  of  fraternity  and  love — 
of  the  feelings  aud  the  affections  of  the  heart ;  the  State 
is  merely  the  representative  of  trade  and  commerce.  Were 
the  Church  popularized,  it  would  be  intensely  interesting.  It 
would  take  up,  in  an  especial  manner,  all  those  topics  which 
peculiarly  affect  the  people,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  poor— 
the  education  of  children — ^the  improvement  of  morals,  &c., 
which  mere  politicians  seem  to  regard  as  of  minor  importance. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  convert  the  State  into  a  Church,  than 
to  call  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  for  this  would  be  dividing 
what  ought  to  be  single.  But  how  can  the  State  be  converted 
into  a  Church  ?  It  will  grow  into  a  Church  by  vexation,  hav- 
'ng  found  political  wrangling  useless,  and  legislation  endless, 
lawmakers  will  return  at  last  to  the  only  basis  of  a  sound  so- 
cial system,  that  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by  ; 
and  binding  and  loosing  both  gospel  and  law,  as  seems  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Politics  will  then 
cease  ;  for,  whenever  legislators  adopt  the  basis  of  Christianity 
as  a  principle  of  action,  and  carry  it  out  with  spirit  to  its  ex- 
treme consequences,  it  is  all  over  with  political  wTangling.  The 
State  is  then  a  Church,  and  the  Church  a  State,  for  ever. 

But  what  will  ye  do  with  those  who  believe  in  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their  souls,  and  make  it  an  especial 
guide  in  the  affairs  of  life?  They  are  much  easier  to  deal  with 
than  those  who  stick  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  former 
have  a  living  witness  within  them,  that  you  may  reason  with  ; 
the  latter  have  a  dead  letter,  a  cold  lifeless  corpse  as  their  director , 
which  is  insensible  to  persuasion.  Practically,  this  Holy  Spirit  is 
just  reason  itself.  The  Quakers  profess,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  be  under  its  influence.  They  are  only  partially  so,  however. 
They  have  their  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  like  the  Church, 
and,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  the  Spirit,  their  chief  rest  and 
confidence  is  in  the  letter.  But  a  revival  of  Quakerism  has 
lately  taken  place,  to  a  very  alarming  extent,  under  the  inspir- 
ing zeal  and  eloquence  of  Elias  Hicks,  who  has  been  convert- 
ing the  Quakers  by  thousands  (in  the  United  States),  from  the 
letter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Word.  Isaac  Crewdson  begins  his 
refutation  of  this  heresy,  by  saying,  "  In  contemplating  that 
desolating  heresy,  which,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
lately  swept  thousands  after  thousands  of  our  small  section  of 
the  Christian  Church  into  the  gulf  of  Hicksism  and  Deism,  a 
heresy,  which,  in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  is  probably  un- 
paralleled in  extent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
may  be  useful  to  bring  before  the  view  of  our  Society,  in  this 
country,  the  errors  that  have  led  to  such  fatal  results."  What 
errors  are  those  ?  Merely  the  first  principles  of  Quakerism  it- 
self, that  the  spirit  is  superior  to  the  letter. 

We  shall  examine  a  few  of  those  fatal  errors.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  extracts  given  by  Isaac  Crewdson  himself,  to 
show  into  what  a  gulf  of  perdition  the  Hicksites  have  fallen, 
by  preferring  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  We  extract  it  from  the 
Beacon,  and  the  Beacon  extracted  it  from  "  The  Quaker,"'  the 
official  organ  of  the  Hicksites  in  America  : — "  When  we  speak 
to  the  natives  (Indians)  of  our  country,  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  a  higher  sense  of  this  divine  light  in  the 
soul  than  the  professors  of  Christianity  generally  have.  They 
appeal  to  it  in  all  cases  respecting  the  soul.  They  appeal  to  it 
abundantly,  as  I  have  witnessed  among  those  with  whom  I 
l^ve  ha4  converse ;  especially  those  who  have  never  had  inter- 


course with  any  except  their  own  nation.  The  religion  of 
Christ  and  the  gospel  is  one  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  are  those  in  every  nation  of 
the  earth  who  have  the  religion  of  .Tesus,  and  that  they  are 
saved  by  it,  and  by  nothing  else," — P.  6.  Crewdson  calls  this 
an  insidious  doctrine  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  Scriptural  and 
more  Qiuzkeral.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
is  not  the  communication  to  them  of  that  which  is  not  within 
them,  but  a  deliverance  of  the  simple  truth  from  the  rubbish 
of  superstition  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  You  do  not  re- 
quire to  plant  true  religion,  God  himself  has  planted  it,  and 
left  man  merely  to  weed  the  ground,  and  cherish  the  tender 
nursling.  The  following  is  another  specimen  of  Elias : — "  Some 
will  set  up  a  particular  system,  and  tell  much  about  old  things, 
the  prophets  under  the  law,  and  about  .Tesus  Christ  in  that  out- 
ward body,  asserting  that  his  death  made  atonement  for  our 
sins.  What  astonishing  ignorance  it  must  be,  to  suppose  that 
material  blood,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  can  be  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory'  offering  for  a  spiritual  being,  that  is,  all 
spirit  and  no  flesh  !  I  say,  what  astonishing  ignorance  ! "  He 
advises  men  to  turn  to  the  light  within  them,  without  which 
the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book,  and  becomes  a  curse  to  them.  "  I 
do  not  undervalue  the  Scriptures,  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  set 
them  in  their  right  place,  and  I  dare  not  set  them  above  it." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Hicksites  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  far  Christianity  can  go,  how  susceptible  it  is  of 
polish,  how  consistently,  even  with  itself,  it  may  be  divested 
even  of  that  which,  among  its  outward  lip-disciples,  is  considered 
its  very  essence.  Here  is  a  sect  of  pious  Christians,  who  are  so 
far  from  suffering  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  they  consider  themselves  as  the  judges,  the  superiors 
of  Scripture,  by  virtue  of  the  living  spirit  within,  which  is 
greater  in  authority  than  the  dead  letter  without.  This  is  the 
true  Catholic  spirit,  and  this  spirit  is  sufficient  to  save  the 
world,  if  the  Church  be  reconstituted  upon  the  principleof  its  su- 
premacy— Otherwise  there  is  no  hope.  But  it  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  perceive  how  Rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Spiritualism  on  the  other,  are  evidently  tending  to  the  very 
same  centre,  namely,  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of 
the  living  church.  This  spiritual  Catholicism  of  Hicks,  is 
practically  the  same  as  Owenism,  i.e.,  the  two  parties  might 
agree  in  practice,  for  they  both  follow  the  light  within.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  both  following  the  spirit,  but  the  one  party 
follows  it  with  a  consciorisness  of  its  divinity,  the  other  of  its 
humanity  only;  the  one  seeks  it  socijilly,  the  other  individually. 

But  these  two  opposite  parties  are  lietter  Cliristians  than  the 
"  letter''''  Christians  of  the  Churches  and  Chapels.  The  Owenites 
seek  to  establish  a  social  system,  founded  upon  the  moral  basis 
of  Christianity,  as  given  by  Clirist  himself,  and  the  Hicksites 
endeavour  to  establish  a  Church  upon  the  faith  of  the  promise 
of  Christ  to  his  followers,  "  Behold  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;'"  "  whatsoever  ye  bind  or  loose, 
shall  be  bound  or  loosed." 

We  consider  that  these  two  parties  united  would  make  a 
Christian  Church,  for  the  one  has  divine  authority  which 
is  an  essential  ingredient,  and  the  other  has  a  political 
organization,  calculated  to  promote  Christian  morality.  The 
two  bases  with  which  we  set  out  are  indispensable,  and 
these  two,  which  belong  to  Christianity  itself,  and  form  its  very 
essence,  will  sanction  the  following  constitution  of  a  system  : — 

1.  The  Church  universal,  represented  by  an  individual,  selected 
for  the  office  by  the  general  will,  and  possessing,  in  that  capacity, 
divine  authority,  in  every  thing  he  does,  by  the  expressed  or 
tacit  consent  of  the  church. 

2.  A  social  system  of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
founded  upon  the  Christian  principle  of  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  wish  them  to  do  unto  us  in  similar  circumstances. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary,  Christuinity  will  not  only  sanc- 
tion it,  but  it  demands  it,  and  foretells  its  accomplishment ; 
indeed,  Christianity  is  nothing  but  Babylon,  the  city  of  confu- 
sion, until  this  consummation  be  effected.  All  who  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  the  Christian  religion,  know  this  universally 
acknowledged  fact,  that  a  time  of  Apostacy  precedes  the  final 
establishment  of  the  Gospel,  During  that  time  of  Apostacy  the 
true  Christian  cannot  be  a  politician,  for  th^  kingdom  of  Chritt 
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is  not  of  thia  old  world ;  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  a  time 
ihall  come  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdom  of  oiur  God,  and  of  his  Chnst."  When  such  a  period 
arrives,  Christianity  will  be  political.  There  is  therefore  a 
provision  for  political  economy  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  pro- 
vision we  have  discovered  in  the  two  fundamental  principles 
revealed. 

But  cannot  we  do  with  one  only— namely,  the  moral  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  the  divine  authority  ?  The  use  is  very  manifold, 
but  there  is  one  particular  use,  which  may  bo  more  intelligible 
to  those  who  dispute  the  necessity  of  such  authority,  than  any 
other  argument,  and  that  is  the  authoritative  suppression  of  all 
religious  fanitticisni,  which  would  otherwise  spring  up  like 
weeds  in  the  social  system,  in  spite  of  any  pretended  rationalism 
supposed  to  be  created  by  science  and  circumstances.  Where- 
cver  there  is  a  want  experienced,  Nature  rudely  supplies  it. 
Xature  and  Art  together  supply  the  want,  better  than  Nature 
alone.  Art,  therefore,  must  be  associated  with  Nature  in  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  a  social  system,  if  that  system 
be  a  practical  and  permanent  system  ;  and  the  authority  of  a 
universal  system  is  kj  superemint-nt,  thjit  opposition  of  indiri- 
duals  would  act  upon  it,  merely  like  gnats  on  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  experienced  in  the  constitution 
of  a  social  system,  is  the  marriage  (]uestion.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  settle  this  any  more  than  any  other  disputed 
point.  All  we  maintain,  is  this,  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
a  rixht  to  bind  and  loose  at  pleasure,  and  put  any  meaning  it 
pleases  upon  the  law  and  the  gos]>el,  only,  let  it  do  it  /or 
love.  Tliey  mucli  mistake  the  nature  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, who  suppose  that  it  tiectuarily  enslaves.  Its  corruption 
enslaves,  but  the  genuine  gospel  is  the  full  liberty  of  the  heir  and 
the  free-bom,  when  he  luis  come  to  his]  inheritance.  It  is  the 
end  of  the  outward  law,  being  the  law  of  the  mind  and  the  af- 
fections. It  is  susceptible  of  being  refined  even  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  laws  and  magMtntM  of  evtry  kind.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  more  susceptibl*  thMi  BMn  kiniMUl  It  is  not  from 
Christianity  that  any  difBcaHy  proceeds  in  re-organiring  society 
and  re-modifying  its  habits  and  customs,  it  is  from  men  and 
women  only.  If  benevolence  be  the  metive,  and  increased 
happiness  the  object,  you  have  the  authority  of  Christianity  for 
whatever  you  do.     Having  this  muthoritg,  use  U. 

PLATO'S  BEPUBUC,  OR  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 
No.  II. 
Tub  reader  must  nmrtrnt  Us  own  imagination  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  recom- 
mended by  Plato.  It  consists  first  of  piety  towards  the  gods 
as  models  of  moral  excellence,  authors  of  good,  and  not  of 
evil — lessons  of  moral  rectitude  in  respect  to  the  social  inter- 
courses of  life,— and  mental  and  bodily  exercises  for  imparting 
vigour  to  the  twofold  nature  of  man. 

Tiiis  education  being  pre-supposed,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
represent,  as  clearly  aiul  briefly  as  possible,  the  establishment 
of  a  society,  foun(le<l  ujmn  the  triple  basis  of  the  governing, 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  mercenary,  classes. 

The  governors  and  auxiliaries  are  to  he  selected  upon  the 
pure  aristocratic  jirinciple,*  and  compelled  to  govern,  wAling  or 
tmwilling ;  the  latter  is  preferable.  **  Every  city,"  says  So- 
crates, **  in  which  the  governors  are  averse  to  undertake  govern- 
ment, will,  of  necessity,  be  best  established,  and  most  free  from 
sedition ;"  the  love  of  i>ower  is,  therefore,  to  bo  discouraged, 
not  by  ediu^ation  only,  which,  l)eing  merely  theoretical,  is  not 
suflicient  security  for  the  practical  rcali/^ation  of  the  principle ; 
but  a  political  contrivance  is  also  employed  to  reduce  the  love 
of  power  to  a  level  with  the  love  of  obedience,  so  that  the 
latter  shall  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  governed,  as  the  for- 

*  Aristrocracy  among  the  Greeks  had  a  meaning  very  different 
to  what  it  now  conveys  to  the  public  mind.  It  meant  the 
gooemment  of  the  best — i.  e.,  a  govcnuncut  in  which  the  liest 
men  bore  rule  ;  not  the  richest,  nor  the  most  noble  in  birth, 
but  the  most  excellent  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Aristos  is  Greek 
for  beat.  Plato's  republic  is,  therefore,  aa  aristocracy  in  the 
pure  sense  of  the  wand* 


mer  to  the  governors.  The  governore  are  doomed  to  poverty. 
They  alone  shall  not  touch  gold  or  silver ;  they  shall  neithtt 
drink  out  of  them,  nor  sufier  them  to  be  in  their  houses.  They 
shall  merely  have  enough ;  they  shall  be  kept  like  watch-dogs, 
to  wa  ch  the  community,  and  shall  become  the  servants  of  those 
who  obey  them.  They  shall  not  be  free  to  travel,  or  feast,  or 
wanton  ;  but  shall  Ije  used  for  the  good  of  the  State — ^not  the 
State  for  them.  Community  shall  begin  with  them,  and  be 
most  perfect  amongst  them.  "  Let  none  possess  any  substance 
privately,  unless  there  be  the  greatest  necessity  for  it.  Let 
none  have  any  dwelling,  or  storehouse,  into  which,  whoever  in- 
clines, may  not  enter ;  as  for  necessaries,  let  them  be  such  as 
temperate  and  brave  warriors  may  require ;  and  as  they  are 
appointed  by  the  other  citizens,  let  them  receive  such  a  reward 
of  their  guardianship  as  to  have  neither  overplus  nor  deficiency 
at  the  year's  end.  Let  them  have  public  meals,  as  in  encamp- 
ments, and  live  in  common.  They  must  be  told  the}'  have  a 
divine  gold  and  silver  in  their  souls,  and  have  no  need  of  the 
hunuui" — (:-  material). 

The  reader  must  here  recal  to  mind  the  threefold  division  of 
the  human  soul,  viz. — Reason,  Anger,  and  Desire.  These 
guardians,  or  governors,  correspond  to  the  two  first,  which  are 
both  ruling  principles.  Reason  is  the  root  of  Wisdom ;  Anger, 
of  Fortitude.  Anger  is  regarded  by  Socrates  as  the  soldier  of 
the  mind.  It  is  the  8i)irit  of  oflence  to  evil,  and  of  defence  for 
good.  If  often  misdirected,  it  is  because  it  is  corrupted  and 
misinformed,  not  because  it  is  essentially  bad  as  an  elementary 
principle  of  our  nature.  Its  informer  and  legislator  is  reason. 
Reason,  in  a  well  governed  mind,  dictates  to  anger,  and  anger 
fighu  for  reason.  There  is  so  much  intellectual  affinity  be- 
tween the  two,  that  Plato  makes  both  governors.  Hence  the 
auxiliaries  rise  to  the  governorship,  when  the  fire  or  fight- 
ing nrinciplc  of  youth  is  quenched  by  age  and  sobriety.  Fifty 
is  the  age  for  a  senator  or  legislator,  when  an  auxiliary  m^y 
rise  to  the  first  rank,  and  put  on  the  beard  of  wisdom,  and  the 
look  of  experience. 

With  Tvgard  to  the  third,  or  mercenary  division,  the  social 
system  of  Socrates  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  community  is 
evidently  meant  to  be  less  jicrfect  in  this  divivion.  It  admits 
of  every  variety  of  trade  and  commerce  which  abounds  in  the 
present  system  of  society.  Merchants — money — shopkeepers — 
hirelings ;  and  yet  a  species  of  community  is  to  be  observed  in 
it ;  that  community,  however,  we  sus^t  is  to  bo  under  the 
control  of  the  governors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  what 
amount  of  private  property  may  he  safely  intrusted  to  in- 
dividuals. Moreover,  the  mode  of  life,  as  we  shall  perceive 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  marriages,  is  such  as  to  moderate 
the  desire  of  wealth  for  selfish  \>\\TiHjmt$y  to  such  a  depae  as 
almost  to  destn)y  it,  whiUt  provinion  is  made  by  public  hon- 
ours, civic  crowns,  and  other  tokens  of  approbation,  for  giving 
encouragement  to  cvciy  q>edes  of  energy  which  is  calculated 
to  add  to  the  wealth,  or  promote  the  mippiness  of  the  entire 
community.  This  third  class,  however,  is  the  most  free  of  all 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  wealth  and  money.  In  respect  to 
authority  it  is  least  free.  The  1)alancc  of  freedom  is  meant 
to  be  as  fair  as  po8in)Ie. 

This  third  class,  like  demre,  iU  prototype,  is  a  many  headed, 
reckless  monster.  It  forms  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  principle  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  the  clay 
to  be  fashioned  into  the  image  of  virtue.  Hitherto,  that 
clay  ban  been  too  dry,  it  luts  been  dust,  scattered  by  the  blasts 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  impatient  of  control,  and  the  sport  of 
insnbonli nation.  Whose  is  the  master  mind  that  sliall  infuse 
the  j)rinciple  of  attraction,  and  cause  the  various  parts  to  ad> 
here,  and  form  a  healthy  and  innocent  system  ?  Tlie  system  of 
Socrates 


per 


rates  is  \ery  simple  ;  namely,  to  put  every  man  in  his  pro- 
place.  This  is  theoretically  perfect ;  but,  like  the  laws  of 
our  blessed  country,  of  which  Blackstone  says,  that  in  principle 
they  are  almost  perfect — the  practice,  we  fear,  will  belie  the 
excellence  of  the  theory.  Socrates  admits  the  difflculty,  and 
even  talks  of  the  possibility  of  his  republic  being  dissolved  by 
sedition  and  heresy,  after  it  has  been  established,  and  working 
well  for  many  generations;  but  still  the  great  master  of  reason- 
ing is  not  at  a  loss  for  schemes  by  which  the  difficulties  are  to 
be  stirmounted. 
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The  main-spring  of  the  whole  scheme  lies  in  the  marriage 
system.  This,  indeed,  is  the  pivot  npon  which  the  whole  poli- 
tical question  of  a  social  and  anti-social  system  must  turn — 
"  Whether  should  mankiud  he  one  family  or  many  families  V' 
that  is  the  question  to  l)e  discussed.  We  are  now  treading 
upon  delicate  ground,  and  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  reproach 
of  the  fastiilious,  the  prejudiced,  the  mock-modest,  and  all 
the  other  nameless  and  indescribable  classes  of  antisocialists 
throughout  the  world.  But  we  have  this  consolation  accom- 
panying the  performance  of  our  task,  that  we  arc  not  giving  our 
own  opinions,  but  merely  transcribing  the  opinions  of  the  divine 
Plato  and  Socrates,  men  whom  the  combined  host  of  saint's. 
Papist  and  Protestant,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  have  agreed  to 
regard  with  the  most  unaffected  reverence.  They  were  truly 
pious  and  devout  men,  removed,  as  far  as  the  Ijest  of  men  can 
be  renioved,  from  every  sensual  and  degenerate  principle  ^of 
action,  and  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  good  of 
mankind,  they  cxprcsseil  the  unadulterated  feelings  of  the 
heart,  in  language  too  elegant  to  be  despised,  and  too  chaste  to 
proceed  from  minds  impure.  We  associate  Socrates  Avith 
Plato,  in  the  invention  of  this  social  system,  because  we  l)e- 
lievc  that  when  Plato  dramatizes  Socrates,  he  does  not  misre- 
present the  opinions  of  liis  master,  nor  belie  the  philosophy  for 
which  he  was  renowned.  If  the  language,  and  the  ideas,  and 
the  arrangement  be  Plato's,  they  are  sjinctionetl  by  Socrates. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  such  jis  the  shade  of  Socrates  would 
approve  of.  The  mantle  of  the  great  dialectic  philosopher  fell 
upon  Plato,  lie  is  merely  the  amanuensis  of  Socrates.  He  has 
an  original  genius  of  his  own,  and  that,  too,  of  a  ver}'  exalted 
order;  but  his  genius  adored  the  superior  genius  of  the  prince 
of  moralists;  and  his  conscience  was  too  chaste  to  identify, 
when  dead,  his  name  and  character  with  opinions  to  which,  in 
life,  he  would  not  willingly  have  subscribetl. 

Let  us  now  treat  of  women,  therefore.  Women,  according 
to  the  Platonic  system,  are  to  receive  the  same  education  as 
men,  and  to  l>e  eligible  to  the  sjinie  employments;  to  act  as 
legislators,  guardians  or  soldiers,  magistrates;  in  fine,  to  do 
whatever  their  genius  seems  to  fit  them  for.  But,  it  being  very 
evident  that  Xjiture  has  originally  constituted  the  female  sex 
weaker  than  the  male,  we  arc  informed  that  experience  will 
teach  the  propriety  of  allotting  to  them  employments  of  an 
easier  nature  than  those  Avliich  are  given  to  the  hardier  sex. 
The  reasoning  by  which  this,  as  well  as  all  other  maxims  of  the 
republic  is  demonstrated,  is  very  acute  and  ingenious,  but  our 
readers  must  endeavour  to  conjure  it  up  in  their  own  imagina- 
tions, as  we  have  not  time  to  oiter  into  the  details  of  each  of 
the  elaborate  demonstrations,  which  occui)y  in  nil  ten  books, 
and  form  a  volume  of  considerable  size. 

The  best  men  are  to  be  appointed  to  the  best  women,  and  the 
most  degenerate  men  to  the  most  degenerate  women ;  and  thus 
two  races,  one  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  another  of  peculiar 
degeneracy,  are  to  be  continued,  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
social  system,  which  requires  superior  minds  to  rule,  and  infe- 
rior minds  to  obe3'.  This  species  of  i)olicy  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  philosophers.  It  is  somewhat  revolting  to  modem  feel- 
ings, though  secretly  practised  by  all  that  can  attain  to  it.  But 
the  modems  employ  the  superiority'  of  caste,  to  obtain  supe- 
riority of  wealth— the  system  of  Plato  is  merely  the  reverse. 

At  stated  periods,  detemiined  by  the  prudence  of  the  gover- 
nors, there  are  to  be  public  festivals,  called  marriages,  appointed 
solely  for  the  state  purpose  of  the  continuation  of  the  species. 
These  marriages  are  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice,  and  all  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  On  these 
occasions  the  governors  are  to  contrive  to  match  the  sexes  in 
such  a  way,  as  that  the  best  shall  associate  with  the  best,  and 
even  in  cases  where  the  ballot  *  is  employed,  it  must  be  so  con- 

*  We  suspect  that  if  Plato  and  Socrates  had  passed  a  few 
months  amongst  our  modern  Radicals  before  they  invented  this 
curious  system  of  ballot,  they  would  have  stumbled  over  it. 
The  mob  of  Plato's  republic  must  be  fools  indeed,  if  they 
could  be  wheedled  into  such  a  confidence  as  this  in  governors 
who  deceived  them  in  love  affairs,  which  even  inspire  fools  with 
genius.  We  suspect  the  governors  themselves  would  be  more 
frequently  deceive     han  the  governed. 


trivetl,  that  the  depraveij  sh&ll  accuse  his  own  fortune  only,  and 
not  the  govemors.  These  festivals  are  to  be  given  to  men  be- 
tween thirty  and  fifty-five,  and  Avomeu  between  twenty  and 
forty  ;  and  no  two  shall  ever  have  permission  to  hold  sexual 
communion  at  any  other  time,  without  the  permission  of  a 
magistrate !  The  frequency  of  tliese  marriages,  and  the  amount 
of  reproduction,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Malthusian  prin- 
ciple of  making  population  keep  pace  with  the  mcaiis  of  sub- 
sistence. To  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  any  ho- 
nourable employment,  the  most  ample  liberty  of  sexual  inter- 
course is  to  be  given,  that,  under  this  pretext,  the  ofispring  of 
the  best  may  be  the  more  numerous.  Love  is  a  civic  reward. 
The  children  of  such  as  arc  begotten  at  the  state  marriages  to 
be  accoimted  legitimate  children,  the  loves  of  the  parties  legiti- 
mate loves ;  all  other  children  and  loves,  not  sjinctioned  by 
law,  to  be  esteemed  bastards  and  adulteries.  Bastardy  and 
adultery  become  thereby  crimes  against  the  state.  Sucli  chil- 
dren, and  the  children  of  the  depraved,  are  to  be  "  hidden  in 
some  secret  place  as  is  proper;"  destro^'ed,  we  sujiposc,  like 
Achan  and  his  children,  as  unholy,  as  the  Lord  comnuuuled 
Joshua.     This  was  the  policy  of  ancient  times. 

After  the  time  of  child-bearing,  there  is  no  official  notice 
taken  of  women,  except  that  they  shall  not  associate  with 
fathers  or  sons.  All  are  to  be  accounted  fathers,  who  might  ha 
fathers  by  age  ;  and  all  men  twenty  years  younger  than  them- 
selves are  to  l)e  accounted  sons.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a 
woman  thirty  years  younger  than  a  man  is  to  be  accounted  his 
daughter.  Intercourse  between  such  is  forbidden  as  incestuous. 
The  spirit  of  the  moral  law  is  thus  preserved,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  text  is  altered ;  it  is  translated  into  another  system  of 
society. 

(To  be  continued. J 


AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR;  alias,  A  DUEL  IN 
RHY3iE. 

The  following  little  poetical  note,  signed  Pater  Patiu-i:,  is 
evidently  ironical.  It  is  also  clever.  The  sarcasm  is  delicately 
expressed — for  this  reason  we  foi-give  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  writer,  supposing  it  to  be  original,  and  personally  addressed 
to  ourselves.  The  author  seems  to  be  opjxiaed  to  our  notions 
of  government,  and  thinks  i)roper  to  identify  a  paternal  with  a 
military  and  tyrannical  government,  to  give  a  sharper  point  to 
his  sjircasm.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  difference  ))etwcen 
us  is  more  in  words  than  in  things.  Language  is,  unfortunately, 
in  such  a  state  at  present,  that  that  which  seems  plainest  to  the 
common  mind,  is  most  unintelligible  when  analyzed.  We  cer- 
tainly never  meant  to  advocate  any  other  species  of  govern- 
ment but  that  which  was  in  unison  with  the  general  will  of  the 
governed,  and  consequently,  Neros,  Napoleons,  or  Robes- 
pierres,  have  nothing  wJiateverto  do  with  our  opinions.  So  far 
as  they  were  popular,  they  were  legitimate:  Init  "  Father  of 
his  Country"  is  a  cant  phrase,  which  is  very  defective,  inasmuch 
as  the  true  and  legitimate  ruler  of  his  country  is  as  much  a  son 
as  a  father ;  he  is  not  only  a  son  of  the  soil,  but  he  is  a  son  of 
the  public  mind.  A  man  cannot  form  the  mind  of  the  we, 
but  the  mind  of  the  iige  can  form  the  man.  The  "  chosen^'of 
the  people"  is  the  son  of  the  people,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
true  meaning  of  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who  is  the  only  legitimate 
governor.  All  other  govemors  are  UMUJi)ers.  We  have  written 
a  short  impromptu  reply  to  the  epistle,  which,  if  not  poetry,  is 
at  least  rhyme,  and  embodies  the  above  sentiments.  If  we 
have  mistaken  Pater  I'atrifc,  we  hope  he  will  forgive  us,  as  we 
heartily  forgive  him  for  his  misunderstanding  of  our  senti- 
ments:— 

NERO  TO  SENECA. 

A  LSTTSR  TOUCHING  PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Wisely  the  living  do  the  w(nk  of  death. 
In  killing  mortal  men. — A  sentiment  of  Socrates. 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  sroKisM.'^Addismi's  Calo, 

The  August  Imperator  greets 
His  master  in  philosophy — 
Nero  of  Seneca  entreats 

That  he  would  die. 
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The  laws,  the  axes,  aud  the  rods. 

Now  serve  no  tender-hearted  boy : 
He  sits  a  god  among  the  gods. 
And  bids  thee  die. 

Too  long  thy  bootless  words  he  heard ; 
Thy  pride  of  spirit  soar'd  too  high : 
Cato  and  Brutus  have  concurred 

That  thou  shouldst  die. 

Not  always  be  a  l>abbler  vain — 

Convert  thy  teaching — ^prove  to  th*  eye 
Thou  art,  indeed,  the  worthy  man- 
Teach  nieri  to  die. 

As  one  sang  o'er  the  burning  city. 

So  will  he  dissipate  on  high 
Thy  smoke  of  conscience — without  pity 
Dissolve  and  die. 

When  she  who  bred  him — she  who  would 

Bring  love's  young  brood  to  view  the  sky- 
When  these  lie  murder'd  in  cold  blood,* 
Wilt  Ihou  not  die  ? 

Those  wlio  have  trodden  out  the  soul 

Look  in  the  dark  for  s^'mpathy. 
Down^-scribbling  slave !  full  is  thy  scroll- 
Depart  and  die. 

Time  shall  not  clothe  thee  with  the  shame 

That  thou  didst  nuikc  philosophy 
The  pander  to  a  t\'mnt>  fame: 

Then  calmly  die. 

PATER  PATRIiE. 

Alluding  to  the  deaths  of  his  mother  and  of  hi«  wife. 


SKNECA  TO  NERO  IN  REPLY. 

A  LXTTKR    TOUCIIINfi     FILIAL    UOVKRNMI.VT. 

When  death  speaks  from  the  Tomb,  it  gives  life  to  the  living. 
—J  sentiment  of  I'lato. 

Reputation  !  Reputation  !  Reputation !  Oh  !  I*ve  lo«t 
my  reputation  ! — Cat$io  in  OtMlo, 

Canst  thou  beget  a  people's  mind  ? 

Mould  it  like  jvittcni'  clay  ? 
When  thou  say'st  "  loose,"  do  men  unbind  ? 
/  O  Pater  Patriae  ! 

Is  it  with  fear,  or  heart  and  will. 

Thy  slaves  do  thee  olwy, 
When  they  thy  rude  commands  fulfil  ? 
0  Pater  Patria-  ! 

Pater  sliall  never  judge  the  cartit— 

The  Son  shall  bear  the  sway— 
The  Public  Faith  must  give  him  birth— 
The  Kilius  Patriae. 

The  People's  wanlt  beget  the  Son^ 

On  whom  their  fiiith  shall  stay. 
He  Fatlicr  is,  the  anointed  one. 

Sole  Pater  Patri«. 

I  die,  I  die  ;  from  such  as  thee 

I  calmly  steer  away : 
But,  even  in  life,  I  hope  to  see 

Fil-Patcr  Patria. 

SENECA. 


DIVISIBILITY  OF  MATTER. 

TiiK  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Millingcn's  new  work,  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience." 
The  passage  is  intended  by  him  to  illustrate  the  ])rinciplcs  of 
the  homocopatbists,  in  their  infiuitciiifflal  doses.    The  experi- 


ments detailed,  also  show  us  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  radi- 
cal distinction  l)etween  what  we  call  matter  and  spirit,  or 
power ;  because  a  visible  particle  may  be  divided  and  subtli- 
vided  till  it  l)ecomc8  invisible  and  imponderable;  and  must 
then,  to  our  senses  at  least,  possess  all  the  attributes  of  spirit. 
Matter  and  spirit,  then,  are  probably  but  the  same  thing,  after 
all — the  two  extremes  of  one  indefinable  essence. 

"  What  appears  to  our  feeble  organs  an  atomic  fraction,  may 
produce  phenomena  on  the  organism  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, but  should  not,  therefore,  l>e  denied.  Let  one  grain  of 
ioiline  l)e  dirwolved  in  one  thousand  five  hundretl  and  sixty 
grains  of  water,  the  solution  will  be  limpid  ;  let  two  grains  of 
starch  lie  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
first  solution,  and  the  liquor  will  forthwith  assume  a  blue  tint. 
In  this  experiment,  the  grain  of  iotline  has  been  divided  into 
1-153C0.  Dissolve  the  four  hundreilth  jmrt  of  one  grain  of 
antenic  in  four  hundred  tho\i.iand  parts  of  water,  and  the  hydrjc- 
sulphite  will  bring  it  into  evidence.  Let  a  five  thousandth  part 
of  arseniate  of  ammonia  be  dissolve«l  in  five  hundred  thous<ind 
imrta  of  water,  and  the  addition  of  the  smallest  pn)portion  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will  obtain  a  yellow  precipitate.  Numerous 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature  may  lie  ilaily  reported  to,  to 
prove  that  the  most  minute  {tarticles  of  two  substances,  pos- 
sessed of  chemical  affinities,  may  l>e  brought  into  action, 
although  diluted  ad  injinitutn.  But  the  power  that  the  Kinallest 
imrticlc  powcascs  in  producing  natural  phenomena  cannot  )>e 
more  evidently  provetl  than  J)V  Spallnnzani's  experiments  in 
fecundation.  This  physiologist  having  wTapjKnl  up  a  male  frog 
in  oiled  silk,  fecimdation  could  not  take  place;  but  having  col- 
lected on  the  i><)int  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  a  particle  of  the 
fecundiaing  fluid,  he  succeeded  in  vivi^ving  thousands  of  eggs. 
Surprised  at  this  result,  he  disaolved  three  grains  of  the  secre- 
tion in  a  pound  of  water,  and  one  globule  of  the  solution  was 
endowed  with  the  same  fiiculty.  In  this  case  the  globulo  of 
n-ater  only  contained  l-'.'.!)!t4,())i7..50Uth  part  of  a  grain.  This 
curious  experiment  has  Ix-en  tried,  with  a  similar  result,  by 
Prevost  and  Dunia^.  How  imiM>ndcrablc  and  impalpable  must 
l)e  the  effiuvium  which  enablc*s  the  dog  to  track  his  master  for 
miles  I— the  |>article  of  attar  of  roses,  tlwt  |>erfumes  a  whole 
chest  of  clothes! — and  what  must  the  power  of  the  aroma  l)e, 
which  is  prescnred  for  thousands  of  yearn  in  some  Egyptian 
mummies !  Would  the  vulgar  Ix'lieve  in  the  wonders  of  the 
solar  and  gaseous  microscopes,  unU'<«8  they  were  cxpose<l  to 
view?  where  we  )H.-bold,  in  ama/.ement,  myriads  of  individuals 
in  one  drop  of  fluid,  uicli  of  them  as  ]>crfect  in  organiuition  lui 
could  have  been  the  mighty  mammoth  of  old,  or  the  sagacious 
elephant  of  our  days,  endowed  with  distinct  habits,  destructivu 
and  reproductive  proi>cnsitics  and  iiicultics." 
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Cm  *•  Tm»  Oni  "—{Continued  from  p.  27.) 
Tranteendenttuitt-— Materialist. 

7rwu.— At  the  concliuiou  of  our  last  dialogue,  you  resolved 
to  sewch  for  the  pure  (me  in  pure  space ;  now,  to  jirevent  loss 
of  time,  I  tell  you  at  once  that  your  search  will  be  useless; 
nmcc  is  infinitely  divisible,  that  is,  divisible  to  such  an  extent, 
that  whatever  **  one"  you  arrive  at,  thait  "  one"  is  resolvable 
into  a  many.  Time  is  alM>  infinitely  divisible,  and  you  can 
never  come  to  an  indivisible  moment,  which  you  can  call  a  pure 
**  one." 

A/a/.— Then  must  we  give  up  our  search  altogether?  If  we 
can  neither  find  the  one  in  space  or  time,  nor  in  the  things 
which  are  in  space  and  time,  where  the  deuce  are  we  to  look  ? 
There  is  nothing  left,  in  which  to  search. 

Trant.— Notlung  left  ?  Arc  you  (piite  sure  there  is  nothing  ? 
If  all  these  tables  and  chiurs,  and  these  walls,  were  removed, 
would  there  be  nothing  remaining  besides  empty  space  .^ 

Mat. — Nothing  Imt  ourselves. 

Tram. — And  have  we  searched  ourselves  for  the  *♦  one." 

Mat.—iio. 

Tratu.— Then  still  our  task  is  unfinished,  and  I  rather  ex- 
pect wc  sboU  be  more  successful  on  this  occosiou  than  we  have 
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been  hitherto.  One  point  we  have  arrived  at,  and  that  is,  that 
we  must  not  search  for  the  "  one"  in  the  things  connected, 
but  in  that  which  connects  them.  I  did  not  tell  you  so  at  the 
time»  but  it  was  very  senseless  to  look  at  pure  space  as  the  bond 
that  connects  various  bodies, — things  are  connected  in  ^ace ; 
but  why  you  for  a  moment  imagined  that  space  connected  them, 
I  cannot  conceive. 

Afat. — No ;  I  confess  it  was  absurd  enough.  But  I  was 
carried  ou  by  the  discussion  to  search  everywhere  possible.  Of 
course,  space  holds  nothing  together ;  it  is  the  mere  place  in 
which  they  are  held  by  some  other  power. 

Trans. — And  now  let  us  labour  hard  to  get  an  exhausting 
conception  of  the  "  one."  By  an  exhausting  {erschopfeud, 
Qemian)  conception,  I  mean  one  which  should  embrace  every 
possible  signification  of  tlie  "  one."  Thus,  "  one  prospect" 
merely  applies  to  the  "  one"  in  space,—"  one  hour"  to  the 
"  one"  in  time.  Now  let  us  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes "  oneness,"  wherever  the  one  may  be ;  and  whether 
there  is  not  something  common  to  one  hour,  and  one  yard, 
which  constitutes  the  oneness  of  both. 

Mat, — Now,  methinks,  we  are  going  the  right  way  tx>  work  ; 
lor  if^  after  a  troublesome  investigation,  we  had  discovered  what 
constitutetl  one  yard,  one  square  foot,  one  prospect,  and  so  on, 
we  might  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  constituted 
one  hour,  one  day,  &c.,  and  therefore,  though  we  might  Imve 
been  marvellously  enlightened  as  to  the  constitution  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  one,  we  shoidd  have  been  quite  in  the  dark  with 
reject  to  the  coiistitution  of  the  **  one"  in  general. 

Trans. — And  now  let  us  begin  with  the  most  general  "  one" 
in  space,  namely,  one  prospect.  Look  out  of  my  window,  at 
the  various  houses,  trees,  passengers,  and  so  on,  and  tell  me,  if 
you  call  the  motley  scene  one  prospect. 

Mat. — Assuredly. 

Trans. — When  you  say  that  these  houses,  &c.,  form  one 
prospect,  you  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  very  intimate  con- 
nection between  them  ;  that  is,  you  do  not  suppose  that  the 
existence  of  yonder  red  house,  depends  on  the  existence  of 
yonder  hollow  tree  ? 

Mat. — Certainly  not 

Tram. — Now  tell  me. — Do  you  observe  a  man  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  vonder  white  cottage  ? 

Mat.— I  do. 

Trans. — That  man  t^an  iierfectly  see  the  red  house,  Imt  the 
hollow  tree  is  concealed  from  him.  Now,  there  is  one  prof«[iect 
before  his  eyes ;  but  that  one  pro8i>ect  is  not  formed  of  the 
same  objects  as  yours.  Thus,  the  combination  of  tlie  house 
and  the  tree  partly  constitute  your  prospect,  but  not  his ;  as  to 
him,  they  are  not  combined  at  all.  To  you  a  comlnnation  of 
one  set  of  objects  forms  one  prospect ;  to  him  a  combination  of 
another  set.  And  you  say  that  there  is  really  no  intimate  con- 
nection betwem  the  things  themselves  •,  therefore,  I  think  we 
may  say,  that  they're  being  one  prospect  solely  depends  on 
somebody  being  here  to  look  at  them. 

Afat. — That  seems  clear  enough  ;  a  prospect  is  only  a  pros- 
pect while  it  is  looked  at.  Indeed,  I  think  we  have  been  ra- 
ther guilty  of  tautology  while  speaking  of  one  prospect — the 
word  profi^pect  in  itself  meaning  one  extensive  combination  of 
A-wious  things  present  to  the  eye. 

Trans. — But  do  you  believe  that  if  nobody  was  here,  that 
house  and  that  tree  would  still  stand  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other  ? 

Mo/.-i— Of  course  they  would  !  The  houses  and  trees  stand 
in  certain  relative  positions  whether  we  are  here  or  not ;  what 
depends  on  us,  is  merely  whether  these  or  those  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  one  prospect.  As,  for  instance,  if  I  were  a  painter, 
I  might  merely  delineate  all  I  saw  through  this  pane  of  glass, 
and  call  that  a  landscape ;  or  I  might  add  what  I  saw  through 
this  other  pane,  and  it  would  still  be  a  landscape,  though  of  a 
larger  extent.  Now,  this  including  of  more  or  less  In  one 
view,  or  even  shifting  my  quarters,  and  taking  in  different  ob- 
jects, depends  wholly  on  myself,  but  that  is  all. 

rrewM.— Well,  then,  do  you  stippose,  that  if  there  were  not 
a  single  perceiving  being  in  the  world,  that  tree  would  still  be 
a  mile  from  that  red  house. 

Afoi.— Cwtainly.— What  has  «  man's  lookiny  m  to  do  with 


the  real  existence  of  a  house  or  tree ;  or  of  the  length 
ground  which  divides  them. 

Trans. — I  now  understand  you.     Even  supposing  there  w« 
not  a  soul  in  the  world,  that  distance  would  still  be  one  mile, 

Mat, — Yes ;  no  doubt.  But,  understand  me,  the  English 
mile  is  an  English  measure  ;  and,  of  course,  the  use  of  such  a 
measure  depends  on  the  existence  of  Englishmen.  Therefore, 
mark,  when  I  say  it  would  be  a  mile,  I  merely  mean  that  its 
length  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Do  not  entrap  me  on 
accoimt  of  my  use  of  this  word. 

Trans. — Certainly  not.     The  distance  it  appears  is  07ie  mil 
and  as  that  occupies  a  portion  of  the  length  of  space,  must 
admit  that  another  mile  begins  after  that. 

Afat, — Oh,  certainly,  and  another — and  another — and  ano 
ther — till  we  have  performed  the  circumference  of  the  world. 

Trans. — I  see ;  you  mean  that  there  is  a  circle  drawn  round 
the  world,  the  circle  being  larger  or  smaller,  according  as  it  cuts 
the  equator  or  not,  and  that  what  we  call  one  mile  is  a  portion 
of  such  a  circle. 

Afat. — Of  course. 

Trans. — That,  in  fact,  the  mile  before  us  is  a  portion  of 
some  circle,  being  divided  from  the  remaining  portion  at  the 
points  where  the  house  and  tree  stand.  But  now  I  would  ask 
one  question,  what  tUvides  the  circle  ? 

Afat. — I'he  house  and  the  tree  to  be  sure. 

Trans. — We  will  see.  Let  us  start  from  the  trunk  of  the ' 
tree,  and  trace  the  line  to  the  front  of  the  house.  Is  the  house 
of  any  width  at  all  ? 

Afat, — Yes,  the  width  of  the  house  is.  measured  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  front  to  the  back. 

Trans, — Which  begins  at  the  end  of  the  other  line.  Then, 
in  fact,  a  line  drawn  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  front  of 
the  house,  may  be  continued  uninterruptedly  all  round  the 
world  to  the  very  point  whence  we  started  ? 

Mat,— -Of  course.     The  line  is  never  broken.  > 

Trans, — Then  how  can  it  be  sjiid  to  be  divided  ? 

Afat, — That  is  a  frivolous  question  !  Look  here  ;  I  draw  a 
line  on  this  slate,  I  now  draw  another  across  it;  the  first 
line  goes  on  continuously  and  yet  is  divided  at  the  point  of 
intersection. 

Trans. — My  good  friend,  I  know  that  this  happens  while  we 
are  here  looking  at  the  lines,  and  I  know  that  the  house  and 
tree  divide  a  long  line,  wliile  we  contcmi)late  them,  but  recol- 
lect that  we  are  talking  of  a  case  where  there  are  no  perceivers 
whatever.  No  ocular  demonstration  is  available,  as  in  that 
cane  we  are  perceivers.  I,  as  an  active  being,  start  from  the 
tnmk  (I  am  now  supposing  myself  as  taking  a  walk).  I  i)ass 
through  a  variety  of  objects.  I  stop  at  the  house,  and  collecting 
in  my  mind,  the  number  of  objects  I  have  passed  through,  and 
comparing  them  with  time,&c.,  I  say  they  occupied  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  That  I,  an  active  being,  can  start  from  a  point  and 
stop  at  a  point,  I  can  imderstand  ;  that  I  can  sum  up  two  or 
three  olyects,  and  stop  before  I  arrive  at  the  fourth  ;  but  what 
creates  a  division  in  a  line,  where  there  is  no  percipient  to  say, 
here  I  stop  and  go  no  ferther ;  this  I  say  is  to  me  wholly  unin- 
telligible. 

Afat, — I  will  reflect  on  this.  But  I  say,  what  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  "  One?" 

Trans, — An  immense  deal.  The  one  is  an  almost  inexhaus- 
tible subject.  We  shall  go  on  still  heading  our  dialogues  with 
this  title,  and  depend  upon  it  that  often  as  we  may  seem  to 
wander  from  our  text,  the  one  will  pop  up  its  head  every  now 
and  then,  and  tell  us  that  it  alone  is  the  actual  subject  of  our 
discussion. 


GOETHE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCE. 

Our  scientific  men  are  rather  too  fond  of  details.  They  count 
out  to  us  the  whole  consistency  of  the  earth  in  separate  lots, 
and  are  so  happy  as  to  have  a  different  name  for  every  lot. 
That  is  argil;  that  is  quartz;  that  is  this,  and  this  is  tliat. 
But  what  am  I  the  better  if  I  am  ever  so  perfect  in  all  these 
names?  What  am  I  the  better  for  these  lots?  what  foi  their 
»a,m«s  ?    I  vaiit  to  know  what  it  is  that  impels  every  several 
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portion  of  the  univeree  to  geek  out  some  other  portion — either 
to  rule  or  to  obey  it — and  qualifies  some  for  the  one  part,  and 
iome  for  the  other,  according  to  a  law  innate  in  them  all,  and 
operating  like  a  voluntary  choice.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
point  upon  which  the  most  perfect  and  universal  silence  prevails. 
Every  thing  in  science  is  become  too  much  divided  into 
compartments.  In  our  professors'  chairs  the  several  provinces 
are  violently  and  arbitrarily  severed  and  allotted  into  half- 
yearly  coiuses  of  lectures,  according  to  fixed  plans.  The  num- 
ber of  real  discoverie;*  is  small,  especially  when  one  views  them 
consecutively  through  a  few  centuries.  Most  of  what  these 
people  are  so  busy  about,  is  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been 
•aid  by  this  or  that  celebnUed  predecessor.  Such  a  thing  as 
independent  original  knowledge  is  hardly  thought  of.  Voting 
■Mn  are  driven  in  flocks  into  lecture  rooms,  and  are  crammed, 
tat  want  of  any  real  nutriment,  with  quotations  and  wonls. 
The  insight  which  U  wanting  to  the  teacher,  the  learner  is  to 
get  from  himself  as  he  may.  No  great  wisdom  or  acateness  is 
neffwwrjr  to  perceive  that  this  is  an  entirely  miauken  path.'- 
Mr$.  Auttitt't  Characterutic*  of  Goettu. 


A  SNAKE  IN  THE  ORA88. 

Tux  following  piMnge,  from  the  C^ritlian  Remembranur,  h 
■omewhat  more  Catholic  in  its  q>irit  than  is  usual  with  Pn>- 
kMtant  divine*.    Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  the  chief  point 
ef  controvcny  between  Catholics  and   Protestant*,  reaperting 
ke  circulation  of  the  Bible,  is  the  comparatiT*  weight  of  the 
,uthoritie«  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church.     The  Catholics  main- 
tain the  superior  authority  of  the  Church  or  the  living  Wonl. 
The  Protestants  maintain  the  superior  authority  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  dead  letter.     Hence  the  Catholics,  from  principle,  object  to 
.he  circulation  of  the  Bible  among  heathens,  unless  accompanied 
Iqr  the  commentations  of  the  Church  regnant.    The  PmtesUnts 
VQUld  send  it  as  nnke«l  as  it  was  l>oni.     The  Cntholics,  how> 
•r,  prefer  viva  voce  instruction,  and  the  use  of  sensible  ugna, 
Ml  that  Nature  prefer*  this  latter  method,  i*  erident  from  its 
eeeas ;  but  the  Protestant*  regard  Nature  aa  Ood'*  enenj, 
other  words,  the  devil,  except  when  she  becmncs  an  aaxi- 
iaijr  to  them  and  their  orthodoxy  :— 
**  We  cannot  but  regard  the  idea  of  oonrerting  nations  bj 
•  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,**  say*  the  Ckriatian  Ri- 
nembrancer,  "  to  Ik;  an  egregious  mistake,  proved  so  to  be,  not 
>nly  by  the  evident   failure  of  the  scheme,  but  by  the  testi- 
ony  of  that  very  Bible  which  is  afhnne<t  to  be  the  instniment 
f  conversion.     Moses  did  not  write  his  Pentateuch,  and  then 
dvance  to  the  converxion  of  his  countrymen,  book   in  hand. 
Old  Testament  arose  gradually  ;  nor  was  its  canon  com- 
;•  till  the  Jewish  mind  had  been  abtmdnntly  trained  for  its 
rofitable  study.     Not  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  vnu 
.ritten  for  unconverted   nations.     The  Bible,  therefore,  is  its 
wn  witness  that  it  was  not  intended  as  the  preliminary  instru- 
ment in  their  conversion.     Its  truths  were  communicated  by 
he  Apostle*  to  the  Heathens,  not  all  at  once,  but  singly,  and 
a  they  were  able  to  bear.     There  was  also  strong  meat  for 
naturity  ;  but  there  was  milk  for  influtcy.     There  is  a  ^iritual, 
.H  well  as  natural  plethora,  which  is  not  lea*  (htal  in  its  ten- 
ency.     Put  Eiulid  and  Newton,  without  note  or  comment, 
nto  the  hands  of  a  pea.sant,  and  tell  him  to  discover  the  system 
f  the  heavens,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  proficiency 

[hich  a  Heathen  will  make  in  Christian  knowledge  with  a 
lible,  similarly  circumstanced.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  con- 
erting  the  Heathen  by  Bibles,  without  note  or  comment,  is 
uwarrantable,  both  by  experience  and  Scripture.  We  are  not 
ware  that  the  Bible  Society  has  priKluced  one  instance  of  a 
on  vert,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christianity,  except  through 
Bible  without  note  or  comment,  of  any  description  what- 
oever." 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  converting  nations,  lit.  By  the 
irord,  as  Mahomet  converted  the  Arabs,  and  the  Knights  Tern - 
lar,  the  Poles.     2nd,  By  political  interest,  a  specimen  of  which 

iiathod  we  have  in  the  conversion  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
^  were  led  aa  a  people,  en  matte,  to  embrace  Christianity 
geause  they  perceived  that  the  Christians  had  large  ships  and 


fine  clothes,  and  could  accomplish  many  wonderftil  things,  for 
which  the  islanders  were  not  competent.  They,  therefore, 
quarrelled  with  their  own  gods,  flogged  them  well,  and  dis- 
charged them.  Were  this  latter  mode  of  conversion  systemati- 
cally pursued,  and  the  conversion  of  whole  nations  attempted 
by  a  coup  de  main,  we  might  occasionally  hear  of  some  re- 
markable cluinges  in  the  Heathen  world  ;  but  this  miserable 
petty  Protestant  system  of  proselytizing  individimls,  and  these, 
too,  of  the  lowest  order,  is  more  calculated  to  excite  hostility 
against  Christianity,  in  many  countries,  than  to  further  it* 
progrea*. 


NUMBER  OF  INSECTS. 

In  the  Royal  Entomological  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  there  are 
twenty-eight  thousand  species  of  beetles,  and  from  the  pre- 
sumed superiority,  in  point  of  extent,  of  the  Coleopterous 
order,  Burmester  assumes  that  the  actually  known  amount  of 
insect  spMiaSi  and  their  relative  proportions  of  number,  in  the 
different  orders,  may  thus  be  distributed  in  round  figures: — 

Coleoptere « 36,000 

Lepidoptera 12,000 

Hrmenoptera 12,000 

Diptera 10,000 

Hemiptera 4,000 

Varia 4,000 

78,000 

Stephens,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  establishes  the  following 
numbers  of  each  of  the  orders  as  regards  Britith  species  of 
insects :  they  must,  however,  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
adflition  of  many  minute  Hymenoptem  and  Dyptera,  noticed 
sinc«  the  publication  of  bis  catalogue  :— 

Colcoptera S,SOO 

Lepidoptera 1,8S8 

Hjm«nopt«m 3,054 

Dypiwa 1,671 

Hemiptera 605 

Varia 544 

British 10,012 


iMvanoMMBirr  or  Nambl— One  of  the  choioast  tricks  of 
the  law  ite  have  heard  of,  is  that  by  which  a  man's  body  i» 
liberated  whilst  his  namt  only  is  incarcerated  for  the  offence. 
This  is  at  present  frequently  practised  at  the  Ilavannah.  A 
*Uve-*hip  captain  t*  judicially  sentenced  to  prison  for  trading  In 
human  flesh.  He  punbnses  his  liberty  fW)m  his  judges,  upon 
condition  that  he  Bp|>cnr  in  <«o<iety  under  a  new  nnmo  until  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  has  expired.  Thus  Captain  Canni>>al 
is  condemned  by  the  worthy  judge  to  one  year'*  imprisonment 
for  stealing  and  selling  his  fellow-men.  Captain  C,  in  private, 
compromises  the  matter,  and  for  a  small  consideration,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  name  of  Captain  Cannibal  alone  shall  remain 
in  prison  for  the  time  si)ecified.  The  person  lately  called  Cap- 
tain Cannibal,  therefore,  aisnimes  n  netv  name,  such  as  Captain 
Maneater.  and  is  known  in  society  for  twelve  months  by  the 
laUer  cognomen.  If  any  one  asks  for  Captain  Cannibal  at  hi* 
own  domicile.  *♦  he  is  not  at  home:  he  is  in  prison ;"  but  if 
any  one  asks  for  Captain  Maneater,  he  finds  Captain  Canni- 
Iml.    The  Jesuits,  no  doubt,  invented  this  trick  ! 


A  Hint  to  th*  Blind. — Thomas  Aquinas,  being  closeted 
«-ith  Innocent  IV.,  when  an  officer,  brought  in  a  large  sum  of 
money,  produced  by  the  sale  of  absolutions  and  indulgences, 
"  You  see,  young  man,"  said  the  Pope,  "  that  the  age  of  the 
Cliurch  is  past,  in  which  she  said,  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none.'  "  "  True,  holy  father ;"  replied  Aquinas,  "  but  the 
age  is  also  past,  in  which  she  could  say  to  a  paralytic,  '  Rise  up 
and  walk.'  " — The  English  cleigj'  may  find  a  very  good  moral 
in  this  story. 
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Despotism    and    Democracy. {From   E.   L.    Bulwer^s 

Athens.) — And  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  it  is  indeed  the 
nature  and  prerogative  of  free  states  to  concentrate  the  popular 
will  into  something  of  the  unity  of  despotism,  by  producing, 
one  after  another,  a  series  of  representatives  of  the  wants  and 
exigencies  of  the  hour,  each  leading  his  generation,  but  only 
while  he  sympathizes  with  its  will,  and  either  bafflingor  succeeded 
by  his  rivals,  not  in  proportion  as  he  excels,  or  he  is  outshone,  in 
genius,  but  as  he  gives,  or  ceases  to  give,  to  the  widest  range  of 
the  legislative  power  the  most  concentrated  force  of  the  execu- 
tive, thus  uniting  the  desires  of  the  greatest  number  under 
the  administration  of  the  narrowest  possible  control — the  con- 
stitution popular,  the  government  absolute,  but  responsible. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ministerial  Government. — When  Louis  XI.  was  touched 
with  the  miseries  of  his  subjects,  liis  Ministers  remarked,  that 
they  might  think  themselves  very  happy  that  they  were  not 
reduced  to  live  upon  grass. 


Paternal  Government. — In  Hintza  country,  some  time 
ago,  there  happened  to  be  a  hamlet  of  very  old  and  feeble  men. 
"  Poo?  people  !"  said  the  Amakosa  King,  "  Why  are  they  not 
killed,  and  put  out  of  their  misery  ?" — Alexander's  Western 
Africa. 


Tri-e  Progrbss  is  Painfl'l. — Tlie  passage  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence  is  always  painful — hence,  birth  is 
painful — death  (when  valuable),  is  painful.  To  be  taken  from 
our  old  acquaintances  and  associations,  wliose  instructions  are 
exhausted,  is  pjiinful :  to  be  shaken  out  of  our  old  notions  to  a 
higher  stage  is  painful.  Whereas,  to  sink  is  easy  and  pleasant 
— ^to  hear  over  and  over  again  our  old  ideas  with  merely  a  little 
variety  in  the  manner,  called  noveltj',  is  the  delicious  reverie 
of  steady  and  consistent,  that  is,  stick-by-the-way-pliilosophers. 
The  old  school  precept  was  "  take  pjiins,"  and  you  will  excel ; 
the  new  school  precept  is,  "  take  pleasures,"  and  you  will  be 
happy.    The  school  yet  to  come  must  reconcile  both.— C.  L. 


Public  Spirit. — A  very  large  portion  of  nuinkind  think 
they  have  little  or  no  stake  in  the  general  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race  :  that  is,  in  their  own  improve- 
ment. They  seem  to  think  because  there  are  prisons  for  con- 
victs, asylums  for  lunatics,  workhouses  for  paupers,  &c.,  &c., 
that  they  are  safe,  and  assured  of  all  the  blessings  of  life,  pro- 
vided they  can  succeed  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They  are 
too  busy  to  perceive  tliat  their  labour  is  half  consumed  in  efforts 
to  counteract  the  poverty,  vice,  and  crime  which  their  own 
course  of  life  engenders  in  society.  They  condemn  as  Utopian 
all  attempts  at  improvement,  though  such  attempts  are  in  fact 
justifiable  on  the  merest  self  interest.  C.  L. 


Goethe  and  Spinosa. — It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  next  to 
the  Bible,  the  book  which  Goethe  was  fondest  of,  and  which 
confessedly  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  his  mind,  was 
Spinosa.  So  constantly,  indeed,  was  he  studying  this  writer, 
that  Herder,  on  one  ocaision,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  him, 
"  Why,  you  literally  never  read  any  Latin  book  but  Spinosa!" 
— Notes  to  HayivanVs  Translation  of  Faustus. 


Estaulished  Logic. — About  three  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting 
in  Edinburgh,  to  give  important  infirmation  on  the  state  of 
religion  lu  Sweden,  the  Rev.  G.  Scott,  the  Swedish  missionary, 
spoke  of  the  "  purity  of  doctrine  of  the  Swedish  church,  the 
excellency  of  her  ritual,  the  scriptural  and  devotional  character  of 
her  Psalm  Book,  the  efficiency  of  her  discipline,  and  yet,  alas  ! 
the  too  general  formality,  coldness,  and  deadness  of  her  condi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  evils  existing  in  the  latidT  The 
Scottish  Guardian,  the  organ  of  one  half  of  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment, prints  this,  but  cannot  understand  it. 


One  of  our  correspondents  has  written  to  us,  on  the  half  of 
an  old  letter,  apparently,  and  we  find,  in  a  strange  hand,  the 
following  stray  sentences,  evidently  referring  to  /Ae  Shepherd:— 
"  The  Satan  of  Herand  is  intellectual  liberty,  versus,  tnoral ,'" 
and,  "  Qy.—Does  the  Editor  understand  the  motto  from  Cole- 
ridge ? — namely,  '  All  theology  depends  on  mastering  tlie  term 
Nature.''  "  We  shall  answer  only  the  latter  at  present,  bc' 
cause  we  mean  to  tvrite  an  article  on  the  former.  What 
Coleridge  meant  by  the  motto  concerns  us  not.  We  appropriate 
the  motto.  But  tee  do  not  prcifess  to  appropriate  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  Coleridge  appropriated  it.  Every  man  must  appro- 
priate the  motto  for  himself,  Coleridge  perceived,  what  every 
thinking  mind  has  perceived,  the  difficulty  of  believing  in  two 
self-determining  powers, — viz.,  God  and  Nature ;  as  also  the 
consequences  of  regarding  them  as  identical.  If  Nature  be  one 
power,  and  God  another  power — and  if  God  be  not  responsible 
for  what  Nature  does,  then  Nature  is  a  self-subsisting  God. 
Again,  if  God  and  Nature  be  esteemed  one  universal  existence, 
this  is  Pantheism,  which  is  denominated  an  accursed  doctrine, 
by  the  disciples  of  sectarianism,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  great  dialectician  of  modern  times.  The  attempt 
to  separate  God  from  Nature,  will  mystify  the  clearest  head ; 
not  even  Coleridge  could  wade  the  deeps  of  this  vulgar  theology. 
Is  there  any  man  who  can  rest  satisfied  in  the  faith  of  two  in 
dependent  powers  who  exist  together,  in  any  otfier  sense  than 
the  two  polar  energies  of  a  magnet,  tohich  are  really  one  ?  Ao  ; 
and  men  are  afraid  to  regard  them  as  one !  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  puzzled  to  understand  an  unintelligible  absurdity ; 
and,  on  the  other,  they  are  afraid  to  admit  a  simple  truism^ 
which  leads  to  the  abolition  of  all  ceremonial  forms,  and  lip 
professions  of  religion,  and  is  execrated  by  priests  and  their 
accomplices  on  this  very  account.  We  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand anything.  Every  subject  whatsoever  is  too  high,  too 
deep,  and  too  broad,  for  us.  But,  coming  into  a  world,  in  which 
men  act  upon  certain  modes  of  reasoning,  tvhich  are  unsatisfac- 
tory to  our  mind,  tee  battle  immediately  with  these  men,  like  an 
animalcule  throtcn  into  a  glass  of  water  amongst  other  animal- 
cules of  opposite  principles,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  act  from  the  im- 
pulse tvithin,  which  is  ottr  sole  authority.  That  impulse  tcithin^ 
is  the  preference  we  give  to  a  mode  of  reasoning,  which  begins 
by  regarding  existence  of  every  kind  and  degree  as  a  "  perfect 
unity,"  and  making  this  unity  (God  or  Nature,  or  both)  re- 
sponsible for  every  moilc — the  cause  of  every  mode .  We  re- 
gard Nature,  therefore,  as  merely  the  sensual  manifestation  of 
God ;  its  modes  are  perishable, — btit  its  power,  or  divine  energy, 
is  imperislMble  or  eternal.  The  modes  being  perishable,  may 
be  called  profane,  evil,  or  imperfect ;  the  imperishable  is  divine, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  but  the  evil,  or  the  perishable, 
is  divine,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  tvord.  Hence,  it  follows,  that 
in  our  mind,  divinity  conveys  no  idea  of  imperiihability  or 
authority,  until  we  discover  tchat  degree  of  divinity  is  meant, 
which  jmlar  extreme  it  belongs  to,  or  tchat  intermediate  position 
it  holds  bettveen  the  two.  The  highest  order  of  divinity  is  uni- 
versality, and  the  social  and  liberal  principles  tvhich  peculiarly 
belong  to  it.  The  lowest  order  of  divinity  is  individuality,  and 
the  selfish  principles  which  are  akin  to  it.  But  the  apparent 
self-determination  of  individuals  tve  believe  to  be  a  decepfon. 
There  is  only  one  power  in  existence.  That  potcer  is  "  All, 
and  in  all." 

We  have  some  more  correspondents  to  answer,  or  insert,  but 
tve  mtist  defer  them  to  next  week. 
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CHRISTIANISM  THE  BEST  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 

I  I  Blazoned  as  in  heaven's  immortal  noon. 
The  cross  leadu  f):cncrations  on.— Shelley. 

Other  fuundatiou  con  no  man  lay  than  tliat  which  is  laid.'^ 
New  Testament. 

TiiK  emblem  of  the  crow  is  ccrtjiiiily  strikinj^ly  characteristic 
of  thin  worlil,  ill  which  virtue  Hcoms  to  l)c  phicttl  for  the  express 
purpufte  of  lieiiig  thwarted  and  vexed  to  the  utmost.  It  wna  a 
part  of  tlic  Platonic  system  of  education  in  the  republic,  to 
rear  the  giutrdians  thus  — by  trying  them  in  every  possible 
manner,  consistent  with  health  and  future  usefulneM,  and  re- 
warding those  with  the  highest  honours  who  manifeHxd  the 
higlicst  ortler  of  virtue,  in  braving  the  ideal  evil  which  was 
artiticially  let  loose  ui)on  tliem.  Plato  and  Christ  adopte«l  the 
substance,  without  the  emblem  of  the  cross.  The  Christians 
luive  lidopted  the  emblem,  but  they  are  averse  to  the  sub- 
stance. Instead  of  taking  up  the  cross  inwardly,  and  eruci- 
fviiig  the  selfish  principles,  that  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  the  social  principles  might  take  pbce,  they  have  merely 
paintotl  the  cross  on  flags  and  Iwnners,  cut  it  out  in  ebony  or 
ivory,  erected  it  in  stone  or  bronze,  on  cupolas  and  monuments, 
emblazoned  it  on  shields,  and  interwoven  it  with  other  pious 
devices  of  the  jMiinter'n  and  the  sculptor's  art,  and  thus  deluded 
their  consciences  with  the  false  persuiuuon,that  they  IumI  taken 
it  up  in  the  selHshne.'M  of  the  heart.  Alas!  it  is  only  the 
image  or  idol  of  the  cross  that  has  been  taken  up.  The  poor 
creatures  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  pity  the  i»oor 
heathen  who  worship  idoln,  little  think  how  deeply  they  them- 
selves arc  sunk  in  that  very  idolatry  which  they  deplore.  We 
arc  not  speaking  in  reprolHition  of  inuiges  and  crosses,  for 
these  things  may  all  Im.>  usetl  iu  profusion  when  the  heart  is 
right ;  wo  are  speaking  of  the  old  man  of  the  heart,  who  is 
sinful  and  corrupt,  and  who  cannot  use  any  thing  aright,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  stone  god  or  a  spiritual  god,  and  who  ought  to  be 
dislodged,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  man,  who  takes 
up  the  cross  in  his  selfish  nature,  and  then,  by  this  very  act, 
bccomcH  coni|x>teiit  to  use  every  thing  aright,  whethe*  it  be 
statues  or  pictures,  crucifixes  or  relics. 

Christianity  requires  to  be  trantlated.  Every  thing  about 
it  is,  at  present,  rtnid  in  the  old  man't  language,  add  hence  it 
)>ccomes  a  croMS  to  us  in  our  social  feelings,  because  we  refuwe  to 
make  it  a  cross  to  our  selfish  feelings.  *♦  Take  up  your  cross," 
BJiys  Christ,  "  and  follow  mc."  This  was  the  only  advice  he 
gave— "  Follow  me!''  What  is  the  meaning  of  this.'  The 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  we  are  to  follow  the  man  who,  as 
the  Son  of  Got!,  "  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor." 
••  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother, 
and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his 
own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple;  and  whosoever  doth 
not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  he  cannot  be  my  dK-i- 
pie."  The  same  is  said  of  houses  and  lands,  and  all  things 
appertaining  to  self.  It  is  the  meum  and  iuum,  the  mine  and 
thine,  that  oonstitutos  the  evil.  This  wo  are  required  to  hate. 
Poverty  is  the  door  of  tho  kingdom  of  heavon,  that  is,  of  the 


true  Christian  system.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given  to  the 
poor;  and  this  kingdom  is  rich  in  itself  as  a  whole,  though 
eadi  individual  be  stripped  of  all  private  possession,  or  right  of 
poaseasion,  even  to  his  very  life,  which  is  not  his.  The  Jesuits 
adojited  this  model  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  society; 
but  they  adopted  it  very  partially,  and  they  were  merely  one 
■ex ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  did  adopt  it,  they  increased  their  own 
power  and  their  own  happiness. 

This  crucifixion  of  self  is  identically  the  same  as  the  exten- 
sion of  self,  or  tho  socializing  of  self.  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;"  that  is,  let  self  be  larger  than  it  is  in  this  old  world, 
do  not  confine  it  to  your  own  body,  or  your  wife  and  children, 
and  your  earth- begotten  relatives;  let  it  be  as  broad  as  the 
Church,  and  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  the  living  body  of 
Chritt,  of  whom  all  men  arc  meml>erB,  and  to  whom  alone  all 
things  l>clong.  Clirist  is  the  heir.  The  living  Chrixt,  to  im,  is 
the  Christ  of  this  world,  in  whom  the  spiritual  Christ  resides. 
All  things  belong  to  him,  in  whom  the  nilness  of  the  godhead 
dwells.  There  is  only  one  pn»prietor.  The  "  mine  and  the 
thine,''  therefore,  must  be  aiMuidone<l  in  the  individual  sense. 
This  w  the  cross.  If  any  man  reftisc  to  take  it  up  he  is  not  a 
Christian.  We,  therefore,  regard  the  whole  Christian  world  as 
npoetate ;  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  equally  degcnenite  in 
our  eyes.  They  are  so  infinitely  removed  from  the  Christian 
model,  that  we  regard  all  their  petty  controversies  about  doc- 
trini-s,  and  forms  of  worship,  and  forms  of  church  government, 
as  insults  to  the  feelings  of  a  Christ-lxim  spirit,  which  can  l)e 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  two  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianism,  namely,  the  absorption  of  the  selfish  in  the 
social  principle,  and  the  recognition  of  divinity  in  tho  church 
so  constituted.  On  these  two  pillars  stand  all  the  laws  that  are 
necessary  to  rebuild  society. 

What  is  it  that  makes  men  infidels,  but  the  abhorrence  which 
is  felt  at  the  awful  apoatacy  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
men,  not  being  able  calmly  to  anal^^sc,  luistily  ascribe  to  the 
religious  principle,  and  thus  transfer  their  energies  to  politics, 
hoping  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  man  by  making  laws 
for  trade  and  commerce,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  hundrwl,  or 
one  thousand,  bills  per  annum  ?  It  is  the  natural  transition  of 
inexperience.  It  will  »»c  of  short  duration.  The  bills  will  con- 
found them.  They  are  the  bills  of  Antichrist.  Christ  has 
only  one  bill,  and  that  is  the  Cross.  Pass  thait  bill,  and  then 
bum  the  sUtute-book.  "  The  cross,  the  whole  cross,  and  no- 
thing but  the  crois."  Why  don't  the  Radicals  raise  this 
standard  ?  it  might  shame  the  sham  Christians.  The  reason  is 
obvious — neither  the  Radicals  nor  tho  Owenites  are  practical 
men.  The  cross  is  the  most  electrifying  banner  they  couM 
wave.  They  arc  trying  to  supplant  it  with  something  chta^- 
but  there  is  too  much  power  in  it  to  Imj  put  down,  whether  you 
take  it  in  the  right  sense  or  the  wrong.  The  battle  is  between 
the  false  cross  and  the  true. 

What  other  social  system  has  taught  more  than  Christianity 
has  taught,  and  the  Antichristian  Church  trampled  upon? 
Neither  Plato,  nor  More,  nor  St.  Simon,  nor  Owen,  has  Ikjch 
able  to  discover  another  foundation.  It  is  the  same  principle  of 
equality  and  brotherhood  which  pervades  all.  There  is  only 
thU  dilfereuco  between  the  Bystem  of  Christ  and  that  of  otlie»i 
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the  divinity  of  the  former,— aa  the  hereditary  lord  of  human 
society — against  whom  it  is  vain  to  make  war,  but  with  whom 
all  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and  all  obnoxious  doctrines 
cancelled.  Even  the  keys  of  hell  belong  to  the  Church,  to 
open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  The  doctrine  of  hell,  and  its 
punishments,  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  and  is 
translatable  into  any  other  meaning.  The  power  of  forgiving  sins 
was  one  of  the  last  privileges  conferred  by  Jesus  Christ  upon 
his  disciples.  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  ; 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retun,  they  are  retained."  The  Eng- 
lish translators  have  translated  this  "  remit,"  instead  of  "  for- 
give," because  they  were  afraid  of  ginng  encouragement  to 
Popery,  which  made  a  corrupt  use  of  the  power ;  but  the  mean- 
ing is  plain  enough,  even  with  the  word  "  remit,"  and  no  one 
disputes  it.  Who  then  says  that  this  power  does  not  belong  to 
the  Church  ?  He  is  not  a  Christian.  But  it  can  only  belong 
to  the  Christian  Church,—!,  e.  to  a  Church  constituted  upon 
the  basis  of  Christian  communion,  of  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  merely  the  type,  in  which  rich  and  poor  eat  occasionally  to- 
gether, until  the  substance  be  established  as  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  society.  The  old  Catholic  Church  is  the  corrupt  image 
of  the  new.  All  that  the  old  has  done  in  figure,  the  new  will 
do  in  reality.  The  Catholic  claims  are  just  and  well-founded, 
if  the  primary  condition  of  social  love  be  complied  with  aa  a 
basis.  These  not  being  complied  with,  in  the  false  music  (to 
use  a  Platonic  phrase)  of  the  Christian  discipline,  the  whole 
social  fabric  is  disorganized,  and  every  act,  every  form,  every 
rite  and  ceremony,  partakes  of  the  elementary  corruption.  But 
let  the  Catholic  Church  be  truly  organized,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  would,  in  respect  to  hell  and  its  punishments,  declare 
that  there  were  not  two  distinct  places  of  rendezvous  for  good 
and  evil,  that  all  men  went  to  one  place,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  simple  mode  of  rewards  and  punishments  employed  by 
God,  viz.,  the  one  employed  in  this  life,  which  smarts  for  a 
conscious  fault,  and  approves  for  a  conscious  act  of  social  bene- 
ficence. These  are  the  hell  and  the  heaven,  which,  through 
the  magnifying  glass  of  slavish  fear,  and  the  mystification  of 
&naticism,  have  assumed  such  ridiculous  and  impossible  fea- 
tures, according  to  the  character  of  the  ago  which  delineated 
them ;  but  which  fiimlly  resolve  themselves  into  the  umple 
laws  of  natural  justice,  so  familiar  and  so  acceptable  to  all  men, 
even  in  this  life.  We  say  even  this  power  is  committed  to  the 
Church,  for  God  has  given  all  power  to  the  Son,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  and  a  living,  a  real  power,  it  would  be,  for, 
if  the  Church  condemned  a  man,  he  would  reallj/  and  trul^ 
feel  condemned ;  and  if  it  justified  him,  he  would /e«/  justified. 
In  this  respect  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  belong  to  the 
Church,  which  has  power,  even  over  the  conscience,  to  loose 
and  to  bind. 

All  Churches  enjoy  this  power  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  a 
very  limited  degree,  on  account  of  the  exclusiveness  of  their 
constitution.  Universality  alone  can  perfect  that  power.  But 
the  prejudice  is  very  strong  against  universality.  Some  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  life  are  those  which  create  aversion  at 
first.  Curses  are  sometimes  eagerly  courted,  and  blessings  fer- 
vently deprecated.  Some  divines  have  even  drawn  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  death  fh)m  this  circumstance ;  concluding 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  of  blessings,  because  it  is 
universallj  dreaded. 

A  very  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  when  one  considers  it, 
To  think  that  Death  itself  may  be, 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery.— 5Ae//«y. 

_  Present  Churches  are  merely  close  corporations,  less  free  and 
vital  in  their  administration  than  even  a  commercial  establish- 
ment. But  still,  even  in  these  petty  conventicles,  the  subjec- 
tion of  conscience  to  the  opinion  of  the  sect  is  very  discernible. 
General  approval  of  a  man's  conduct  is  a  satisfactory  quietus, 
and  if  any  secret  qualms  be  experienced  by  some,  who  are 
nominally  justified  by  the  assembly  of  their  friends,  it  is  only 
because  there  are  secrets  unrevealed  which  may  alter  the  ver- 
dict when  the  veil  is  removed.  Thus,  also,  public  political 
characters  rejoice  in  the  support  and  commendation  of  public 
opinion)  vrhick,  vhea  decidedly  ex^rea^edj  ia  superlative  autho- 


rity in  respect  to  public  conduct ;  but  only  imagine  the  circum-  ■ 
stances  reversed,  and  a  burst  of  indignation  vented  forth  against 
an  individual  in  consequence  of  an  act  which  he  committed, 
even  with  a  benevolent  intention,  and  you  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  power  of  a  universal  church  over  the  conscience,  in  mak- 
ing either  a  hell  or  a  heaven  in  a  man's  mind,  according  to  its 
judgment  of  his  actions. 

We  do  not  consider  the  people  at  large  to  be  competent  for 
more  than  merely  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system.  A  legis- 
lative people  we  regard  as  a  chimera.  The  people  are  only 
qualified  to  decide  upon  the  fimdamental  moral  basis.  In  this 
one  respect  we  consider  them  infallible.  "  Democracies,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  are  usually  best  calculated  to  direct  the  end  of 
a  law ;  aristocracies  to  invent  the  means  by  which  that  end 
shall  be  obtained ;  and  monarchies  to  carry  those  means  into 
execution."*  This  is  a  memorable  sentence.  There  never 
was  more  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  purely  religious 
truth,  contained  in  smaller  compass.  But  have  the  people 
ever  f/et  been  permitted  to  direct  the  end  of  the  law  ?  Never. 
And,  whenever  they  are  permitted  so  to  do,  they  will  only 
agree  upon  the  grand  Christian  basis  of  fraternity  and  equality. 
The  very  disunion  of  the  people  in  their  religious  and  social 
capacity,  would  be  the  means  of  effecting  this  political  justice, 
merely  by  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  composition  of  forces, 
if  such  a  system  were  attemptetl  at  present ;  but  unanimity 
would  produce  a  more  desirable  result. 

There  is  every  thing,  therefore,  in  Christianism  that  is  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  this  ruined  world.  The  very  want  of  system, 
which  its  opponents  have  complained  of,  is  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. The  system  is  unity  and  progress.  "  All  power,"  said 
the  founder,  "  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  '  I  give 
the  same  to  you  ;  only  unite  upon  the  principle  of  Christian 
commimion,  and  in  the  belief  of  divine  authority,  and  the  keys 
of  hell  and  h«aven,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  are  yours. 
The  system  is  for  you  to  make,  when  you  are  ready  to  make  it.' 

Some  system  makers  have  presumed  to  tell  us  at  what  age 
wisdom  begins,  and  when  the  vigour  of  health  decays ;  how 
many  coimcillors  there  ought  to  be  in  a  community — how  long 
labour  should  last  per  diem— and  how  early  a  child  may  begin 
the  intellectual  discipline  of  reading  and  reasoning.  This  is 
forestalling  human  experience,  and  superseding  human  discre- 
tion, which  may  safely  be  permittetl  to  judge  for  themselves, 
when  living  in  comfort  and  security  under  the  shade  of  their 
own  fig-tree.  They  have  even  pointed  out  the  only  practical 
mode  of  building  habitations,  determining  the  size,  and  fixing 
the  shape  upon  Conservative  principles  to  all  generations.  This 
is  certainly  more  than  ever  Christ  tauglit.  But  that  more  is 
not  an  improvement.  For  no  individual  has  a  right  to  plan  for 
society,  unless  he  be  its  legitimate  representative.  All  that 
Christ  said  was,  "  follow  me ;"  "  organize  yourselves  upon  my 
principles,  and  then  follow  the  spirit  that  is  in  you.  That 
Epirit  is  my  spirit,  whenever  these  principles  are  adopted,  and  it 
will  lead  you  into  all  truth  ;  but,  until  you  receive  these  funda- 
mental principles,  you  will  be  tossed  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  misled  by  the  delusions  of  the  devil,  and  bewildered 
by  the  conjurations  of  lawyers,  the  materialism  of  priest8,t 
the  mysticism  of  fanatics,  and  the  swindling  tricks  of  innumer- 
able foes,  which  your  own  folly  will  generate  in  every  depart- 
ment of  society.  I  know  that  you  will  reject  this  spirit,  and 
follow  that  of  the  old  world  for  a  long  season,  vainly  hoping  to 
mend  that  world  by  various  measures  of  legislative  policy  -,  but 
my  spirit  will  come  again,  and  rebuild  the  Church  upon  the  only 
principle  upon  which  a  Church  can  be  built,  and  then  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  yours  and  mine." 

This  is  simple  nature,  and  pure  rationalism,  the  only  sound 
political  economy.  The  people  have  been  blinded  to  this  gos- 
pel of  the  poor  by  the  casuistry  of  priestcraft.  They  are  even 
taught  to  believe  that  this  genuine  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 

*  Introduction  to  Commentaries. 

+  Materialism  is  the  basis  of  priesthood,  especially  Protes- 
tant priesthood  ;  because  it  gives  a  self-determining  power  to  J 
Nature,  which  does  things  with  which  God  has  no  concern,  and 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible.    This  gives  birth  to  Deism  and 
Atheism,  which  are  merely  the  rebel  sons  of  priestcraft. 
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blasphemy  and  impiety.  Profesaing  Christians  will  even  be 
shocked  at  the  profanity  of  our  rough  outline  of  their  master's 
doctrine.  So  complete  ia  the  apostacy,  that  the  living  spirit  of 
the  Son  of  Mary  is  never  to  be  perceived,  even  lurking  behind 
the  scenery  of  modem  priestcraft.  Infidelity  is  even  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  than  the  thing  calletl  faith  by  the  pseudo- 
pietists  of  Christendom.  But  the  germ  of  Christianism  is  im- 
mortal ;  it  may  be  burietl  in  the  earth  for  generations  and  cen- 
turies, but  the  decree  has  been  issued  that  revive  it  must,  and 
we  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  nursing  the  tender  plant,  whose 
iMTUicheti  will  yet  overspread  human  society. 


TU   THE   EDITOR   OP  THE   SHEPHERD. 

Hear  the  continuation  of  Schiller's  letters.  The  word 
icsthctic  has  been  introduced  into  the  German  language,  by 
Baumgartcm,  a  philosopher  of  the  Wolfian-Leibnitzian  schooL 
Kant  and  his  followers  have  adopted  this  name,  which  hcU  been 
translated  into  German,  Kunstluhrc,  that  is,  discipline,  or  doc- 
trine of  the  arts.  Since  the  architypc  of  beauty  is  the  standard 
of  all  the  fino  arts,  which  architypo  is  nothing  but  the  divine 
principle  of  love,  the  oxthetical,  or  artificial  G<lucation  of  man- 
kind, hits  no  other  meaning  but  the  development  of  the  divine 
principle  in  man.  HEUME«S. 

iESTHETIC  LETTERS,  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

By  ScHaLBR, 

LETTER   IIL 

Nature  commences  with  man  no  better  than  with  the  rest 
of  her  works;  she  iict«  for  him,  when  he,  as  a  free  intelligence, 
cannot  yet  act  for  himself.  But  this  »  the  ■peeific  diMinction 
of  man--Uiat  he  remains  not  stationary,  m  mere  Nature  foimed 
him,  but  possesses  the  capability  to  retrace,  by  sudden  efforts, 
through  the  aid  of  reason,  the  steps  which  Nature  previously 
t<K)k  with  him,  and  thus  to  convert  the  work  of  ne«l  into  a 
work  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  from  the  physical  necessity  to 
rear  up  the  moral. 

He  comes  to  himself  from  a  slumber  of  the  seoMl,  and 
assuredly  knows  himself  as  man  ;  he  glances  trooad,  aad  finds 
himself  in  a  state.  The  constmint  of  noedAilncss  cast  him 
herein,  Ijefore  he  in  his  freedom  could  make  choice  of  this 
]>lncc.*  Necessity  instituted  his  condition  according  to  the 
simple  laws  of  Nature,  before  he  himself  could  do  it  aooording 
to  the  laws  of  reason.  But  in  this  necessitated  state,  Ont  pro- 
cccdotl  only  from  the  calls  of  Nature,  and  was  calculated  only 
to  answer  those  calls,  ho  could  not,  nor  can  ho  attain  his  freedom 
in  the  moriil  character — and  smj  would  it  be  for  him  if  he 
couhl !  By  that  very  ri«ht,  therefore,  by  which  he  is  a  man, 
he  alumdons  the  domain  of  this  blind  necessity,  as  he,  in  virtue 
of  his  freedom,  separated  from  her  in  so  many  other  particu- 
lars; as  ho  merely,  to  show  one  example,  abolished  by  moral 
practice  the  vulgar  character  that  exigency  had  impressed  on 
sexual  love,  ami  ennobled  it  by  fairness.  Thus  he,  in  his  matu- 
rity, recals  his  childhood,  even  as  the  artist  does;  he  pictures 
to  himself  !i  state  of  nature  existing  in  idea,  which  state,  in- 
deed, has  not  been  furnished  by  experience,  but  is  necessarily 
vstablishcil  by  the  inherent  determination  of  reason;  he  obtains 
In  this  ideal  state  a  final  purpose,  which  he  knew  not  in  his 
actual  state  of  nature,  and  a  choice  of  which  he  was  then  incik 


•  Staruiy  tlance,  though  used  in  archery,  is  rather  obsolete. 
"  Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man  ?     Did  I  solicit  theo 
From  darkness  to  promote  me?" — Par.  Lotl,  x.  743. 
"  For  mia'ry  seizM  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  mo  helpless  on  the  wild<« 
I  perish!— Oh,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  back  thy  child.'' 

J<u,  Montgomery, 


pable;  and  now  proceeds  altogether  aa  though  he  were  com- 
mencing anew  from  the  creation,  and  were  exchanging,  with 
clear  insight,  and  with  free  purpose,  the  state  of  independence 
for  that  of  mutual  compact.  However  skilfully  and  firmly 
blind  self-will  may  have  grounded  her  work,  however  nssumingly 
she  may  maintain  it,  and  with  whatever  show  of  honourable 
worthiness  she  may  en\-iron  it,  he  must,  in  this  proceeding, 
treat  it  altogether  as  though  it  had  never  been ;  for  the  work  of 
these  blind  powers  possesses  no  authority  before  which  freetlom 
needs  to  bow,  and  all  and  every  part  must  be  adapted  to  that 
highest  final  purpose  which  reason  has  erected  in  his  peculiar 
form  of  being.  In  this  way  the  endeavour,  of  a  people  arrived 
at  maturity,  to  transform  their  natural  form  of  government  into 
a  government  of  courtesy,*  originates,  and  is  prepared  aright. 

This  natural  government  (aa  every  political  body  may  be 
termed,  that  originally  derives  its  institution  from  force,  and 
not  from  law,)  is  now  indeed  opposed  to  the  moral  man,  to 
whom  mere  legal  moderation  must  serve  in  place  of  law,  but  it 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  physical  man,  who  gives  laws  to  him- 
self only  in  order  that  ho  may  settle  with  the  powers  that  be. 
But  at  present  the  physical  num  is  reui,  and  the  man  of  cour- 
tesy is  only  proljlematical.  Then,  if  reason  abolishes  the  natu- 
ral government,  as  she  neetls  must,  if  slic  will  fix  her  own  in 
its  place,  she  risks  the  physical  and  real  man  for  the  sake  of 
the  problematical  man  of  courtesy ;— «he  risks  the  existence  of 
present  society  for  a  merely  possible  (although  morally  necee* 
saiy)  ideal  of  society ;  she  takes  from  man  something  that  he 
really  poasesses,  and  without  which  he  possesses  nothing,  and 
then  points  out  to  him  something  that  ho  sliould,  and  powiMy 
ought  to  poflsess.  But  should  she  have  reckonetl  too  much 
upon  him,  she  would  for  the  sake  of  a  (high  notional)  h\una- 
nity,  in  which  he  is  yet  deficient,  and  may  be  deficient  without 
damage  to  his  existence,  liavc  torn  from  him  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  (lower)  animal  character,  which  yet  is  a  condition 
of  his  manhootl.  Before  he  had  time  enough  voluntarily  to 
hold  fast  to  the  law,  she  would  have  drown  the  ladder  of  Nature 
from  l)encath  his  feet. 

The  chief  consideration,  therefore,  is,  that  phj'sicnl  society 
must  not  cense  for  im  instant  in  HfTte,  while  the  moral  is  forming 
itself  in  idea ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  the  dignity  of  man, 
his  existence  should  not  be  put  in  peril.  If  the  artificer  has  to 
repair  a  clock,  he  lets  the  wheels  run  down ;  but  the  living 
clock-work  of  the  government  must  be  repaired  whilst  it  is 
)>oating,  and  herein  lies  the  question— How  to  exchange  the 
revolving  wheel  during  its  rotation?  That  support  must  bo 
sought  for  the  continiuince  of  society,  which  will  render  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  natural  government  that  is  to  l>c  dissolved. 

Such  support  is  not  to  Ixj  found  in  the  natural  character  of 
man,  the  selfish  and  the  violent,  that  lums  much  more  at  tho 
destruction  than  at  the  preservation  of  society ;  neither  is  it 
to  be  found  in  his  character  of  courtesy,  which,  according  to 
our  previous  supposition^  is  yet  to  be  formed,  and  on  which,  be- 
cause it  is  f^ee,  sod  btemut  U  i*  turner  man^exUd  puhlicty,  tho 
lawgiver  has  never  iroiked,  and  never  could  securely  reckon. 

*.S^'nrnAra/urstaa<ln«{fMndttIichcnumjrt(/brm«n.  These 
words,  siUlichy  customary,  titUichkeit,  customarincss,  are  ex- 
ceedingly important.  /  xaith  to  be  permitted  to  use  them  as 
synonjrmoua  with  courteous  and  oourtety ;  the  court  being  tho 
highest  standard  of  custom  to  a  subject  nation.  Thus  Spenser 
writes:— 

^  Of  courts  it  seems  men  courtesy  do  call, 
For  that  it  there  most  \iscth  to  abound. 
And  well  besecmcth  that  in  jirincce'  hall. 
That  virtue  should  be  plentifully  found 
Which  of  all  goodly  MANNERS  is  the  ground 
And  root  of  civil  conversation,'''' — B.  vL  c.  1. 

If  ever  this  courtesy  shall  be  extended  to  the  people,  the  laws 
will  come  to  be  deliverc<l  in  the  form  of  recommendations  and 
requests,  the  taxes  will  truly  become  benevoUncea,  freely  paid  % 
and  it  will  be  discovered,  as  it  was  by  Qneen  Elirabeth,  that 
the  coffers  of  the  jHsoplo  are  the  beet  treasury  of  the  prince. 
Could  she  have  placed  hcr  trcaoury  in  their  hearts,  it  would 
hare  b«eQ  It^etter  etill. 
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The  puri>ose  of  aesthetic*  culture,  then,  so  far  as  we  have  pro- 
ceeded, is  resolved  into  these  points — to  abstract  the  wilfulness 
from  the  physical  character,  and  the  freedom  from  the  moml ; 
to  make  the  former  subsist  in  harmony  with  the  laws;  the 
latter  depend  on  the  impressions ;  to  remove  the  one  some- 
what farther  from  material  objects,  and  bring  the  other  some- 
what nearer  to  them ;  and  thus  gradually  to  generate  a  third 
character,  that  l>eing  allietl  to  both  these,  may  smooth  a  passage 
from  the  dominion  of  undisguised  force  to  the  dominion  of  the 
laws,  and  so  far  from  impeding  the  development  of  the  moral 
character,  should  rather  serve  as  a  sensible  pledge  of  unapparent 
courtesy. 

*  Note  on  the  word  a»thetic,  derived  from  "  aisthanomai," 
I  feel,  I  perceive,  and  expressing  the  state  of  being  spiritually 
alive  in  feeling  and  perception. 

Were  I  required  to  give  a  simpler  title  to  these  letters  than 
the  jesthctic,  I  should  call  them  Love  Letters.  They  are  con- 
ceived by  that  spirit  of  love,  which  being  at  first  winced  from 
the  soil  of  female  beauty,  springs  up  and  expands  into  all  the 
relations  of  life,  investing  each  of  them  with  Iwautj'  and  with 
sanctity.  The  form  of  letters  is  indeed  peculiar  to  these,  but 
every  work  of  art  is  in  its  essential  nature  such  a  letter,  con- 
ceived in  solitude  and  secresj-,  and  "  cast  silently  into  ever- 
lasting time,"  yet  never  failing  of  its  destination ;  for  being 
given  in  charge  to  all  that  is  vital  in  humanity,  it  *-ill  not  perish 
but  with  life  itself.    They  are  the  offspring  of  ideal  passion  :— 

"  Tliat  doth  reject  all  show  of  pride,  admits  no  outward 
sign, 
Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent  and  divine." 

ANTIQUITIES— DRUIDS— TRINITY. 

There  is  no  particular  study  to  which  man  is  addicted,  which 
may  not  be  tume<l  into  ridicule.  The  most  sacre<l  and  the 
most  profane  arc  alike  susceptible  of  caricature.  Lawyers, 
clergjTnen,  and  physicians  are  all  burlesqued,  and  the  poor  anti- 
quary contributes  his  share  of  the  public  merriment.  But  it  is 
in  the  individual  himself,  and  not  in  the  study  where  the  ridi- 
culous is  perceived — every  species  of  knowle<lgc  is  useful,  and 
every  department  of  study  tends  either  to  discover  hidden  truths, 
or  to  detect  suspected  errors. 

By  the  aid  of  antiquarian  research,  we  now  know  more  of  the 
history  and  character  of  primitive  antiquity,  than  was  ever 
known  to  the  literary  world,  since  the  Christian  epoch.  Contrary 
to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  we  lose  more  and  more 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  as  time  progresses,  and  th.at  as  we  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  science,  our  knowlctlge  of  history  must 
either  retrogatle  or  remain  stationar}-,  we  find  that  a  knowledge 
of  antiquity  progresses  T\-ith  every  other  species  of  knowledge  ; 
that  as  geology  is  reading  backwards  the  history  of  stratification 
and  creation,  so  antiquariarism  is  reading  backwards  the  history 
of  man  and  of  human  society. 

We  spoke  some  time  ago  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  But  a  new 
field  of  inquirj'  has  lately  been  opened  up  in  Tuscany,  and  ano- 
ther in  America,  and  one,  probably  still  more  interesting  than 
either,  is  likely  to  become  the  scene  of  keen  research  in  a  short 
time,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Government ;  we  mean 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  a  colony  of  Phenicia,  intimately  con- 
nected with  Asia  Minor  and  the  great  empires  of  ancient  civili- 
zjition.  It  is  perhaps  a  very  fortunate  thing,  that.the  contem- 
plated excavations  of  Carthage  have  been  deferred  so  long,  and 
that  in  the  meanwhile,  considerable  progress  has  been  mmle  in 
that  department  of  antiquarian  research,  most  likely  to  throw 
light  upon  the  valuable  discoveries,  which  shall,  without  doubt, 
be  made  in  those  subterranean  repositories  of  ancient  relics.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  harvest  is  not  come,  the  career  of  human 
curiosity  is  not  yet  closed  ;  there  are  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
abundance  of  material  for  future  generations  to  seek  out  and 
examine.  There  are  ruins  in  all  parts  of  the  oriental  world, 
now  preserved  in  most  desirable  security  by  incurious  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  and  this  sweet  repose  will  never  be  disturbed  till 
the  light  of  civilization  dawn  once  more  upon  the  land  which 


gave  it  being.  The  antiquary  will  follow  this  light,  spade  in 
hand,  the  miner  of  history ;  and  his  labours  will  retrace  the  steps 
of  time,  whose  memorials,  like  the  sun,  will  rise  from  the  earth, 
and  restore  to  view  the  knowledge  which  has  been  lost  or  faintly 
perceived  in  a  long  night  of  intellectual  darkness.  The  bowels 
of  the  earth  are  shelves  of  the  library  of  Providence.  Treasures 
of  knowledge  are  there  preserved,  which,  when  they  arc  found 
will  no  doubt  unmystify  many  of  the  pages  of  history,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  moral  reason  why  cities  were  sunk,  and 
barbarians  placed  over  them,  till  the  day  star  arose.  Man  must 
fall  and  rise  again.  It  is  done  once  on  a  great  and  magnificent 
scale,  but  when  he  rises,  he  not  only  recovers  all  that  has  been 
lost,  but  he  finds  more  by  his  fall  than  he  could  ever  have  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  unbenighted  progression. 

Signor  Campanari  is  now  exhibiting,  in  Pall  Mall,  several 
curious  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  consisting  of  Sarcophagi 
in  which  many  specimens  of  Etruscan  art  were  deposited,  such 
as  tripods,  vases,  urns,  and  different  utensils  of  admirable  work- 
mansliip.  The  sculpture  is  peculiarly  excellent,  evidently  of  the 
Grecian  school ;  j'et  the  language  of  the  inscrii)tions,  is  noitlier 
Greek  nor  Latin,  but  something  a  kin'  to  Phcnician  and  Irish, 
thus  corrolwrating  the  opinion  of  those  who  sujipose  that  a  Celtic 
dialect  at  one  time  overspread  the  whole  western  world,  and 
formed  a  bond  of  union  amongst  its  inhabitants,  now  utterly  lost 
or  broken  by  incognate  tongues.  Latin  and  Greek  are  more 
allied  to  the  Sanscrit  of  India,  than  to  the  Celtic  of  ancient 
Europe. 

It  is  only  within  these  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  tlic  lite- 
rary relics  of  ancient  Druidism  have  obtruded  themselves  ui>on 
the  notice  of  the  learned  world.  Before  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
turj',  our  only  source  of  information  resjiecting  the  Druitls,  was, 
the  classical  literature  ef  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  very 
jwrtial  and  imperfect.  The  imagination  of  the  pious,  however, 
filled  up  the  shapeless  outline,  and,  says  Mr.  James*  in  his 
Patriarchal  Religion  of  Britain,  "  exhibited  to  the  world,  a  pic- 
ture so  highly  coloured  with  human  blood  in  the  Vandal  style, 
that  Druidism  has  Ijeen  looketl  on  by  most,  ever  since,  as  a 
monster  too  hideous  to  be  mentioned,  except  in  terms  of  abhor- 
rence and  disgust. 

"  AH  this  time,''  continues  Mr.  James,  "  a  vast  treasure  of 
original  records  on  the  subject,  lay  vndisturled  in  the  various 
pjxrts  of  the  principality  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and  suffer- 
ing wofully  from  the  ravages  of  time.  The  ancient  British 
Druids  and  Bards  had  committed  their  traditions  to  writing  at 
the  time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  through  the  invasion 
and  persecution  of  the  Romans.  These  were  atlerwards  tran- 
scribetl  from  time  to  time,  l»y  different  hands,  as  appears  from 
notes  subjoined  to  the  copies  still  extant. 

"  But  the  language  in  which  these  records  had  been  preserved, 
being  the  ancient  British,  rendered  their  contents  inaccessible 
to  most,  except  the  natives  themselves;  and  they  apparently 
were  all  asleep  ;  however,  at  length  some  of  them  were  roused 
from  their  letharg}-,  by  the  constant  misrepresentations  that 
issued  from  the  press,  and  began  to  explore  these  fast  decaying 
rem<iins  of  Druidic  lore,  with  a  vicAv  to  vindicate  the  general 
character  and  religion  of  their  remote  ancestors,  and  the  result 
was  as  follows  :"-^ 

The  author  then  enumerates  the  principal  publications,  which 
arose  successively  out  of  this  lately  begotten  zeal  for  Druidical 
research. 

"  Aljout  the  year  1792,  a  short  sketch  of  Bardism,  which  had 
been  from  the  commencement  a  component  part  of  Druidism, 
and  was  still  a  surviving  branch  of  it,  was  given  to  the  public  by 
William  Owen,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  the  celebrated  Philologist  and 
Lexicographer.  It  was  embodied  in  his  introduction  to  the 
heroic  elegies  of  Llywarch  Ilcn." 

Two  years  afterwards  appeared  another  still  shorter  epitome 
of  the  Druidic  sj-stem,  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Williams,  the 
venerable  bard  of  Glamorgan.     In  the  year  1B04,  the  Rev.     .. 
EdAvard  Davies,  curate  of  Olveston,  jjublished  under  the  most     " 
illustrious  patronage,  his  "  Celtic  Researches  on  the  Origin, 
Traditions,  and  Language  of  the  Ancient  Britons."    After  that 


*  Curate  of  Alraoibury,  Yorkshire— 1836, 
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the  valuable  memorials  of  Druidism  were  published,  in  three 
octavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Myfjrrian  Archaiolojjy," 
hy  the  late  Owen  Jones  of  London,  a  native  of  Denbighshire, 
at  his  sole  expense. 

Mr.  James'  Patriarchal  Religion  of  ancient  Britain,  is  com- 
piled from  the  authorities  above  alluded  to.  Being  a  clergy- 
man, his  princii>al  object  has  been  to  show,  from  an  analysis  of 
JL)ruidical  reconlK,  that  the  religion  of  the  Druida  was  the  same 
in  substincc  as  that  of  the  early  patriiirchs  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Simple  religion,  unmixed  with  forms  and  ceremonies, 
is  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages  ;  but  the  singular 
respect  of  the  Druids  for  the  Trinity,  is  still  preserved  on  re- 
cord in  a  work  called  the  Triads,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
the  Druids  themselves.  In  this  respect  the  Druids  were  rather 
in  advance  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  for,  although  these 
tlircc  patriarchs  are  a  triad  in  themselves,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  ]>aid  any  particular  respect  to  the  triune  views  of  GfKl  and 
Nature.  Their  principsil  religion  was  to  take  care  of  them- 
wlves,  and  live  in  peace,  if  they  could,  like  sensible  men.  The 
Druids  were  a  literary  fnitemity,  who  had  more  opportunities 
of  acquiring  natural  knowledge  than  could  be  enjoyed  by  sim- 
]il(«  shepherds  ;  and  there  was  no  revelation  made  to  Abraham 
"f  religious  truths  of  any  kind,  except  this,  "  that  thrwjgh  his 
si-cd  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  Iw  blesse*!."  This  seed, 
St,  Paul  says,  means  "  faith,"— in  other  words,  faith  shall  wvc 
the  world.  What  Abraham  thought  of  it  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  thought,  as  any  other  ohl  gentleman  who 
I'lves  an  only  son  would  think.  He  has  had  a  ion  after  the 
flesh,  but  the  nafi<ms  are  not  yet  blessed,  and  his  own  flesh 
H4c<!  have  rcfuMMl  to  rect-ive  the  flesh  deliverer.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  even  this  revelation,  as  Abraham  understood  it, 
wiLs  no  truth  at  all.  How  fkr  it  is  a  truth  yet,  even  in  the 
]ninds  of  modem  divines,  is  a  subject  for  learned  dti^ute,  on 
every  side  of  which  much  can  l>e  said. 

But,  ifmich  nxNleni  inquirers  after  the  secrets  of  anti<|uity  have 
made  Udd  atteni])ts  to  j>cnetrate  the  mist  of  agcK,  and  even  to 
ascend  in  vision  to  the  floo<l  itself,  nn<l  the  world  iK'vond  it, 
tliov  are  outstripped  by  others,  who  regard  the  Druids  merely 
nn  degenerate  mcKlems,  who  succeeded  a  more  noble  and  intel- 
ligent race  of  men,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  Nature  were  still 
more  |>enetmble  in  projiortion  to  their  distance  from  the  times 
of  authentic  history.  I'hese  su|»crior  imtrian-hs  are  calle<l  by 
O'Brien,  in  his  jlound  Towers  of  In'land,  Hyperboreans, 
'riiallidedannnns,  and  Dannan  Boreade*.  **  Originally  the 
Druids  were  an  humble  set  of  men,  without  science,  without 
letters,  without  pretensions  to  refinement ;  but,  having  $mc- 
reeded  here  (Ireland)  to  the  fraternity  of  the  accomplishc<l 
Daiiiuin  Boreades,  who,  in  the  revolution  ofaflnirs,  were  forceil 
to  connnunicite  their  acr|nircments  to  th«  oppoMte  but  pre- 
vailing priesthood  (•'.  f.  of  the  Scythian  invadem),  thoac  latter 
so  far  profiteil  by  the  ennobling  op|>ortunity,  aa  to  eclipse  all 
other  Druids  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Africa." — {Round  Totrerg, 
p.  ru.) 

These  are  l>old  speculations  not  altogether  unfounded.  There 
are  materials  both  literary  and  architectural,  extant  to  give 
them  plausibility,  and,  as  we  have  remarked,  there  is  no  reaann 
to  doubt  that  we  nu^  yet  be  able  to  rend  history  backwards,  so 
clearly  as  to  give  satisfiwtion  upon  some  of  those  interesting 
iv»ints.  Mayhap,  even  the  Hyperboreans  may  prove  the  de- 
generate successors  of  still  greater  men  ;  and  the  pigmies  of 
(%)shocton,  lately  discovered,  entombed  in  Ohio,  Unitc<l  States, 
and  measuring  l)etwecn  three  and  four  feet  and  a  half,  may 
j>ii>vc  at  liwt  to  l)c  the  parents  of  science  and  of  art.  We  shall 
know  more  of  these  things  when  we  meet  with  the  shades  of 
the  mighty  dead. 

The  anti<|uity  of  the  Trinity,  however,  is  a  curious  question. 
Both  Fal»cr  and  Cory  have  searcheil  it  out,  with  singular  in- 
dnstiy,  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  |)hilo8ophy.  It  is  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  miiversal  in  some  shape  or  other.  Cory,  in  his 
introthiction  to  his  Ancient  Fragments,  jniblishcil  in  IRS'J,  says 
that  from  a  C(>mi)arison  of  the  legends  of  the  east  and  west,  ho 
concludes  that  "  the  most  unircrsal  idea  of  a  deity  is  that  of  a 
male  and  female  principle  constituting  a  hermaphroditey— /Ac 
otif—iho  universe  itself,  from  which  proceed  three  hjixMtases 
or  persons,  which  scpsiratcly  are  one  ullh  the  monad  who  re- 


presents the  whole."*  In  a  later  work,  just  publishctl,  the  only 
knowledge  of  •which  we  derive  from  the  Literary  Gazette  of 
July  22nd,  Mr.  Cory  asks  '*  How  comes  it,  that  a  doctrine  so 
singular,  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  conceptions  of 
uninstructed  reason,  as  that  of  a  Trinity  in  unity,  should  have 
been  from  the  beginning  the  fundamental  religious  tenet  of 
every  nation  Kfxm  earth  ? "  The  reviewer  regards  this  as  too 
sweeping  an  assertion,  for  he  seems  to  except  Arabm,  Mexico, 
and  Peru.  The  exceptions  if  they  are  exceptions  are  trifling ; 
but  we  discover  something  still  more  sweeping  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  doctrine  is  at  variance  with  all  the  conceptions  of  un- 
instructed reason.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  nmsical  theory 
of  the  Greeks  called  diatessaron,  the  three-four  system  of  So- 
crates and  Plato,  of  Pythagoms  Tima:us  Locms  Aristotle, 
AlC,  who  naturally  derive  it  from  sensible  signs  in  Nature. 
Thus  Plato  did  not  require  revelation  to  teach  him  that  tho 
vital  jmrts  of  the  body  were  three — the  head,  chest,  and  ab<lo- 
men  ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  placed  reason,  in  the  latter 
anger,  in  the  third  desire.  He  could  not  avoid  it,  neither 
could  Aristotle  avoid  perceiving  that  every  sentence,  as  well  as 
every  line,  had  a  l)eginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  that  time 
was  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  the  ntonnd  is  that  which 
makes  them  all.  What  more  natural  than  the  idea  of  this 
monad  .'  Mr.  Cory,  writing  from  an  ecclesiastical  college,  jui- 
turally  desires  to  prove  that  the  Trinity  is  not  the  religion  of 
Nature  I  We,  on  the  contrary,  lielieve  that  it  is  the  religion 
of  Nature,— that  Revelation  is  but  a  branch  of  this  n>ligion  of 
Nature— to  which  we  must  all  return,  like  ]>rodigal  sons  with 
our  Bibles  our  Encyclo])cdia.«,  and  our  gmnmiars  and  dic- 
tionaries in  our  Iwinds  and  l>e  n»c<>ncile<l.  We  not  only  main- 
tain that  our  religion  is  the  most  univerrol  in  meaning,  but  it 
most  universally  c«>mmend8  itself  to  the  head,  and  the  heart, 
and  the  desires  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  and, 
moreover,  it  has  all  the  authority  of  antiquity,  both  sacred  and 
profiine. 

Both  Mr.  Cory,  and  Mr.  James  and  the  Literary  Gazette, 
however,  seem  to  l>c  blind  to  this  analogical  fact,  that  the  law, 
l>eingthe  rpi>rescntative  of  unity,  and  the  gospel  of  division  or 
liberty,  the  Trinity  is  with  propriety  conceale<l  among  the  .Tews 
and  the  Mahometans  the  latter  Ix-ing  merely  the  sec«>nd  or 
Ishmaelic  branch  «»f  the  family  of  Abraham.  The  attempt  to 
force  the  Trinity  upon  this  family  is  rather  ha»\nlott8 ;  and  the 
singular  connection  l>et»'ecn  the  .Tews  and  the  old  American 
nations  acknowledgetl  by  the  Literary  (Sanettf,  and  apparently 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Cory,  in  searching  for  the  ten  triltes  niay 
periM|«  assodatc  the  Americans  with  that  department  of  pro- 
gms  wUdi  represents  the  unity.  The  Oentilc  ('hurch,  or  tho 
Church  of  reason  and  science,  is  the  Church  of  the  Trinity. 
What  the  Jews  did  know  of  it  was  borrowcti  from  the  outer 
court.  Jesus  Christ  Bn*ropriatcd  it,  and  sent  it  out  by 
authority. 

•  This  is  just  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd ;  the  most  an- 
cient doctrine— agreeing  with  all  revelation,  and  of  which  every 
other  religion  is  merely  a  corruption. 
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Om  "  Thi  Onn."— {Continued  from  p.  30.) 
Trmmaotni«ntaliat. — Materialitt. 
MaL—Tixe  obaenrations  you  last  made  to  me  were  a  little 
olMcure,  but,  by  reflection,  I  think  I  have  arrived  at  your 
meaning.  You  mean  this:  any  given  length  or  breadth,  as, 
e.§.  a  mile,  a  sqtiare  foot,  &c,  is  but  a  portion  of  some  Kri'atcr 
length  or  breadth,  and  it  is  only  Itccause  I,  or  any  other  per- 
ceiving being,  apprehend  such  a  portion  and  no  more,  that  ihia 
portion  is  constituted.     Thiu,  suppose  there  is  a  straight  line, 

A  D 


continued  infinitely  at  both  ends  which  I  have  expressed  hy 
dots  )'ou  mean  that  the  finite  jtortion  which  lies  Iwtween  A 
and  B  would  not  exist  without  a  perceiving  l>eing  to  set  thosHJ 
bounds.  It  is  not  the  mere  A  or  B  that  creates  the  division,  for 
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the  line  is  continued  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  not  there; 
but  the  presence  of  a  perceiving  being,  who  proceeding  from  A, 
and  stopping  at  B,  as  it  were,  arbitrarily  declares  that  those 
points  shall  be  the  boundaries  of  a  finite  line. 

Trans. — That  is  exactly  my  meaning,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  we  have  arrived  so  far.  There  has  often  been  an  apparent 
childishness  in  our  dialogues,  especially  the  third,  of  which  I 
was  most  anxious  to  get  rid.  But  these  conversations,  trifling 
as  they  may  seem,  have  brought  us  to  one  important  result, 
namely,  that  in  no  portion  of  matter  shall  we  find  that  which 
is  really  one,  really  self-subsisting ;  that  talk  of  what  we  may, 
we  must  assume  the  presence  of  a  percipient  being,  and  hence, 
that  it  is  the  absurdest  thing  in  the  world  to  place  matter  as  the 
origin  of  all,  mind  included.  However  we  may  have  wandered, 
we  have  been  all  along  usefully  employed  in  striking  at  the 
bulwarks  of  that  deadly  atheism,  which  gives  matter  the  pre- 
dominance. But,  perhaps,  you  do  not  see  what  a  length  we 
have  gone.  I  will  show  the  extension  of  what  we  have  de- 
duced. Referring  to  the  line  drawn  above,  we  find  the  portion 
between  A  and  B  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  act  of  a  per- 
ceiving being.  And  how  does  the  perceiving  being  do  this,  how 
does  he  gather,  as  it  were,  the  small  portion  into  his  mind- 
must  he  not  begin  at  A,  mentally  draw  the  line  to  B,  passing 
over  a  number  of  dots  in  his  passage  ?  But  I  will  render  this 
plainer.  If  I  draw  a  very  long  line,  the  whole  length  of  a  wall, 
which  is  yet  not  so  long  but  that  its  whole  length  m.iy  be  per- 
ceived without  tiuning  the  bead,  and  then  draw  a  line  of  an 
inch  in  length,  will  it  not  take  )you  a  longer  time  to  apprehend 
the  length  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  ? 
Mat. — Most  assuredly. 

Trans. — And,  therefore,  do  you  not  see  that  apprehension  is 
succession— that  in  apprehending  a  line,  you  pass  from  point  to 
point,  and  that  it  is,  by  stopping  in  your  journey,  that  you  have 
brought  the  object  to  a  one  ? 
Mat. — Methinks  I  do  not  sec  my  way  so  clearly  as  bef(H«. 
Trans. — Look  here !  there  is  a  whole  bag  full  of  halfpence ; 
I  have  emptied  them  on  the  table — now  clutch  up  a  shilling's 
worth  at  one  grasp— neither  more  nor  less. 

Mat. — I  cannot  find  out  what  makes  a  shilling's  worth,  with- 
out counting. 

Trans. — And  what  do  you  mean  by  counting?     Do  you 
mean  going  on  adding  one  to  one,  thus — 1,  2,  3? 
Mat.—Oi  course.     What  else  should  I  mean  ? 
7Van«.— -Well,  then,  now  count  out  one  shilling. 
Mat. — {after  having  counted.)— Ylere  is  a  shilling's  worth, 
namely,  four  and  twenty. 

Trans. — But  why  did  you  stop  ?  Why  not  go  on  counting 
twenty-five,  twenty-six,  &c.'*  There  are  plenty  more  halfpence 
on  the  table. 

Mat. — Yes ;  but  you  told  me  to  count  out  a  shilling,  there- 
fore I  stopped  at  the  twenty-fourth. 

Trans. — Now  you  know  what  I  mean.  With  your  mere 
eyes  you  saw  the  halfpence  just  as  much  before  you  counted 
them  as  afterwards.  But  you  sec  you  could  not  bring  them  to 
a  one  (one  shilling),  without  first  counting  them— t.  e.,  per- 
forming a  successive  operation,  and  then  stopping  and  dwelling 
on  those  you  had  counted.  Now,  observe  the  use  of  memory 
in  this  matter  ;  had  you  forgotten  the  first  while  you  were  at 
the  third,  you  could  never  have  summed  up  twenty-four,  but 
the  oneness  which  you  gave  them,  as  it  were,  inclosed  them. 
You  pronounced  that  the  halfpence  altogether  made  one  shill- 
ing. Observe  the  progress  :  first,  there  is  the  adding  together 
one,  and  one,  and  one,  the  power  of  mind  which  accomplishes 
his  addition,  we  call  the  imaging  power. 
Mat. — Is  not  "  imagination  "  a  better  sounding  word  ? 
Trans. — Yes ;  but  "  imagination  "  has  in  this  country  ac- 
quired a  peculiar  meaning.  It  signifies  the  power  by  which  we 
create  images  not  belonging  to  the  outer  world,  as  centaurs, 
mermaids,  &c.  Now,  I  suppose  the  sensible  world  to  lie  before 
us,  in  a  large  unapprehended  mass,  and  that  we,  by  an  act  of 
imaging-power,  model  our  various  sensations  into  objects.  The 
German  for  the  word  imaging-power  is  Einbildungskraft,  while 
that  for  imagination,  in  the  confined  English  sense,  is  rather 
Erdichtungskraft.  Enough  of  this.  The  imaging-power,  as 
it  were,  goes  on  adding  one  to  one,  building  a  something,  but  ia 


not  of  itself  sufficient  to  complete  that  something ;  just  as  if 
you  had  gone  on  counting  the  halfpence,  and  never  stopping, 
and  an  infinity  of  halfpence  had  ever  been  pouring  on  the 
table,  when  you  would  never  have  made  up  a  shilling,  for  you 
woidd  have  passed  over  the  very  boimds  that  constitute  that 
shilling.  Then  comes  another  power,  which  is  the  understand- 
ing, and  commands  the  imaging  power  to  stop — prescribes  a 
r\ile — says,  so  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.  You  under- 
stood what  a  shilling  was  before  you  began  to  count. 

Mat. — Certainly ;  or  how  should  I  have  known  how  many 
to  count. 

7Von«.— This  was  the  proposition  in  your  mind,  twenty-four 
halfpence  equal  one  shilling.  That  is,  twenty-four  and  no  more 
must  be  added,  to  form  the  unity  called  a  shilling.  This  un- 
derstanding what  a  shilling  was,  told  you  the  requisite  bounds 
you  must  put  to  the  progress  of  the  imaging-power.  Now,  do 
you  not  follow  the  same  plan  wth  other  objects  ?  I  lay  this 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  mahogany  table,  both  table  and  paper 
are  present  to  your  eyes,  to  separate  them  must  not  you  draw 
in  yoiur  mind  the  line  of  demarkation  ?  Must  you  not  go  on 
dot,  dot,  dot,  all  round  the  sheet  of  paper  ?  And  yet  j'ou  must 
not  go  dot,  dot,  on  to  infinitum,  or  you  would  never  complete 
your  addition  ;  but  here  the  understanding  assumes  the  master- 
ship, and  declares  that  your  addition  shall  stop  when  you  have 
come  to  the  comer  whence  started,  if  3'ou  would  apprehend 
one  object.  So  is  it  wth  a  wide  prospect,  you  may  add  this 
house  to  this  tree,  and  this  tree  to  this  garden,  but  would  you 
make  it  one  prospect— (and  you  cannot  otherwise  have  a  pros- 
pect at  all),  you  must  limit  the  addition  at  some  point  or 
other. 

Mat. — And  with  respect  to  "  the  one  V 

Trans. — Why,  observe !  There  would  be  no  "  one  "  in  the 
world  withoiit  perceiving  beings.  You  cannot  find  a  single  one 
in  the  world  of  sense,  which  is  not  a  portion.  Look  at  yonder 
cottage,  it  occupies  but  a  portion  of  space ;  above,  below,  all 
around  it,  are  other  objects  which  limit,  and  which  indeed  con- 
stitute its  form.  But  what  renders  the  cottage  a  one,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  things  about  it  ?  What,  but  your  beginning  at 
a  certain  point,  going  on  adding,  and  then  collecting  the  whole 
into  a  one,  as  I  said  before.  The  one  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer  ;  he  collects  more  or  less  sensations  into  this 
one ;  and  hence,  those  things  which  we  called  aggregate  ones, 
in  distinction  to  pure  ones,  are  merely  one,  so  far  as  they  are 
Ijound  together  by  the  one  in  the  mind. 

THE    SELF-CONCEIT    OF  THE  PRETENDERS  TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

"  Among  a  few  of  the  American  tribes  indeed,"  says  the 
writer,  of  the  article  'America,'  in  the  Edingburgh  Encyclopwdia, 
after  affirming  that  some  of  the  tribes  have  no  idea  of  a  God, 
and  not  even  a  word  in  their  language  to  designate  him,  "there  ap- 
pears to  be  something  like  an  irregular  pointing  at  more  oorrect 
notions  of  a  Deity.  They  have  some  indistinct  and  wavering  dis- 
cernment of  a  being  who  made  the  world,  and  presides  over  the 
changes  which  take  place  upon  the  earth.  They  even  call  him 
the  great  spirit:  but  they  attach  no  idea  to  the  word  spirit,  which 
would  leave  us  to  believe  that  they  have  any  conception  of  a 
God,  who  is  divested  of  corporeal  organs.  They  have  no  temples, 
no  ministers  of  religion,  and  no  established  form  of  public  wor- 
ship. And  their  mythology  is  so  wild,  and  so  incoherent  and 
absurd  that  it  does  not  merit  a  place  in  any  regular  history. 
Ariskoui  or  Agriskou^,  the  God  of  Battle,  is  the  chief  Divinity 
of  the  American  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  by  a  solemn  im- 
precation and  appease  by  various  ceremonies,  when  they  go 
forth  to  war  ;  and  they  believe  that  they  will  be  successful,  or 
otherwise,  according  as  he  is  more  or  less  disposed  to  favour  their 
wishes.  They  acknowledge  also  a  being,  whom  they  denominate 
the  Master  of  Life  ;  and  a  great  number  of  inferior  sjiirits,  or 
genii,  who  take  part  in  the  concerns  of  mortals,  and  occasion  their 
happiness  and  misery.  They  are,  of  course,  divided  into  the  bene- 
ficent or  malign.  From  the  latter  the  diseases  and  calamities 
incident  to  human  nature,  are  supposed  to  originate,  and  on  the 
agency  of  the  former  the  cure  of  diseases  and  success  in  under- 
takings of  smaller  importance,  are  imagined  to  depend." 

2f  ow  this  account  of  Indian  Th«ology  is  evidently  intended  to 
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^cite  centempt  and  pity  in  the  readers'  miBd ;  and  yet  how 
amazingly  like  the  religion  of  our  own  enlightened  country  it 
is  in  some  respects,  and  how  superior  in  others !  We  will  sup- 
pose a  native  of  China  making  the  tour  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  publish  an  authentic  account  of  its  different  countries,  and 
their  various  inhabitants,  to  the  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  describe  the  religion  of  the 
English  people  in  langujige,  somewhat  resembling  what  follows. 
'■'■  Amongst  the  English  there  is  something  like  an  irregular 
pointing  at  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Deity.  They  have  some  indis- 
tinct and  wavering  disceniment  of  a  being,  who  made  the  world 
in  six  days,  and  then  took  rest  on  the  seventh,  and  ordered  all 
men  ever  after  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day  also.  They  call  him 
•love  or  Jovah,  sometimes  Providence,  but  more  frequently  God. 
They  say  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  he  is  omnipresent,  and  th«t 
by  him  all  things  exist,  but  yet  they  talk  of  him  coming  down, 
and  looking  down,  and  interfering,  and  neglecting,  as  if  things 
existed  well  enough  without  his  care  or  administration.  Th«jr 
have  also  temples  in  which  they  cry  and  pray  to  this  spirit,  to 
interfere  and  bless  them,  and  save  them  from  something  which 
might  befal  them,  if  he  did  not  put  forth  hissliicld  toprotect  them. 
The  prayers  they  repeat,  wcte  made  for  them  nearly  three  hun- 
dred yeiirs  ago,  and  they  have  lH.-en  chiming  them  over  almost 
every  day  since.  Their  mythology  is  very  wild,  ai>d,incohercnt. 
They  >x:lieve  in  an  inferior  God,  called  iUtao,  who  is  the  God 
of  evil — l)ut  they  never  pray  to  him  to  cense  doing  eviU  They 
pray  to  the  other  God  to  bind  Satan.  They  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  Ceyloneae,  who  pray  to  Sotan  himscli^  and  entreat 
him  to  be  quiet,  by  offering  him  sacrifice.  The  Ei^Uah  are 
horrified  at  this  practice  of  the  Ceylonese,aad  Mod  <Ntt  mfawwia 
rii>H  to  prove  that  the  ))rayers  should  be  offered  to  the  good  God, 
and  not  t<j  the  evil  one.  I  aeked  eome  ofthuui  why  the  good  God 
Hutfered  the  evil  one  to  moleet  them.  They  said  it  wot  becauae 
their  first  parenta  bad  eaten  aome  fruit  which  the  good  God  for- 
bade them  to  touch.  I  laughed,  but  seeing  tbem  offended,  I  re- 
strained myself,  remembering  that  I  was  a  itnuiger,  and  enjoy* 
ing  the  hospitality  ofa)>eople,  naturally  kind  and  generous,  but 
strangely  benighted  in  religious  o|>inions.  They  told  me  that 
this  God  called  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  large  band  of  rebel 
and  marauding  spirits,  or  genii,  whose  principle  employment  is 
to  corrupt  political  imd  religious  institutions,  and  to  multiply 
human  evils  ;  that  these  genii  were  once  in  heaven,  but  rebelling 
against  God's  only  son,  the  son  and  his  angala  CMt  the  rebels 
down  into  hell,  where  they  built  a  large  pakea,  odlad  Pande- 
monium, where  they  hold  their  councils,  and  where  all  the 
schemes  of  desolation  uiM)n  earth  arc  contrivetl.  Such  sucoea 
attended  the  nuichinations  of  these  demon  Godti,  that  all 
men  would  inevitably  have  perished,  and  Goil  would  have 
been  obliged  to  send  their  souls  to  perdition  to  please  his  justica, 
if  God's  son  had  not  propoaed  to  bcoonM  a  man,  and  please  hfa 
Father  by  dying  on  a  cross.  This  hat  saved  a  great  number 
of  humiut  souls ;  but  still  the  greater  proportion  are  Inat,  by 
being  consignetl  to  the  |)ower  of  the  demon  Gods,  who  will  en* 
dow  them  with  their  own  nature,  and  take  tbem  to  the  bottoni* 
less  pit  for  ever.  The  principal  object  ef  tbMe  Ea^gliah  bar- 
barians, in  their  public  worship,  is  to  pomade  the  good  God 
to  save  them  from  the  bad  God  and  the  bottomless  pit.  I  asked 
some  of  them  which  of  tho  two  gods  was  the  God  of  Nature. 
They  said  the  good  God  was  tho  God  of  Nature,  but  the  bad 
Ood  was  the  Gml  of  this  world,  and  had  crept  in  and  corrupted 
all  that  the  good  God  made,  so  that  now  it  was  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  two  waa  the  God  of  Nature.  They  pay  a  great  sum  of 
money  yearly  to  priests  to  teach  the  people  this  curious  doc- 
trine, and  they  send  preachers  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  teach 
it  to  other  nations.  There  ore  some  in  China,  I  am  told,  and 
these  borlNurians  say  they  have  made  some  converts.  I  do  not 
doubt  it.  There  are  many  fools  in  China,  who,  having  weak 
minds  of  their  own,  arc  easily  swayed  by  stronger  minds.  I 
have  mode  a  convert  in  England.  I  have  converted  my  man 
scrvtmt  to  the  faith  of  the  universal  Go«l,  and  might  convert 
many  more  were  I  so  diiposed;  but  it  would  not  benefit  them. 
The  attempt  ujM)n  my  servant  was  merely  an  experiment.  He 
is  exceedingly  zealous  in  his  new  faith,  and  wonders  he  never 
perceived  such  simple  and  consoling  truths  before.  The  Chris- 
liaa  religion  is  a  very  gneat  aource  of  contention  among  this 


people.  There  are  iimiunerable  sects  which  hold  different 
shades  of  opinion  concerning  it,  and  who  revile,  hate,  and  per- 
secute each  other,  on  account  of  these  differences.  It  is  evident 
that  they  themselves  do  not  understand  it.'* 

Suppose  we  read  the  above  in  a  Chinese  publication,  could  we 
say  it  waa  an  inaccurate  description  of  Christianity  in  England  ? 
Certainly  not.  Then  pause  and  think  before  you  condemn  the 
savages  of  America,  or  of  any  other  country,  merely  from  a  one- 
sided account  of  some  bigotted  missionary,  of  some  vagrant  gen- 
tleman, or  half-pay  officer,  who  has  traversed  the  wilds  of  uncul- 
tivated nature,  to  collect  materials  for  obtaining  literary  cele- 
brity, by  the  publication  of  something  new  and  interesting  to 
the  satiated  minds  of  this  reading,  priest-blinded,  generation. 
Last  week  we  quoted  the  opinion  of  Elias  Hicks  apon  the  In- 
dian theology,  which,  he  says,  is  decidedly  more  spiritual  and 
more  consistent  than  that  of  self-conceited  Christians.  We  be- 
lieve tliat  all  that  luw  been  popularly  taught  about  Polytlieiton  is 
misrepresentation,  and  that  it  will  be  discovered  at  last  that  all 
nations  have  had,  and  still  have,  more  or  less  distinctly  the 
idea  of  one  God.  Even  the  Egyptians,  those  notorious  Poly- 
theists,  according  to  Jamblichus,  who  is  excellent  authority  on 
such  subjects,  "  believed  in  the  origin  of  all  thingH  from  oney 
with  different  gradations  to  tho  many,  which  arc  again  held  to 
be  under  the  government  of  the  one."  {Jamb.  sec.  it.  c.  2,  3). 
Who  is  thia  mm,  and  who  can  he  be,  but  the  true  God  ?  The 
minor  goda  are  mtialy  personifications  of  attributes  existing  in 
bim,  or  coming  out  trom  him,  into  separate  manifestation. 
Theae  are,  properly  q>eaking,  the  objects  of  outward  worship. 
The  true  God  cannot  be  worshipped  outwardly  by  forms  and 
cewmociefc  The  |>ooplo  are  sure  to  corrupt  every  outward 
rite.  Thia  is  the  experience  of  agea,  and  the  learned  and  the 
nwl—mad  are  equally  praaa  to  tUa  apoatacy.  The  imly  truly 
mend  lita  ia  that  by  which  aodety  is  conatructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciplaa  of  aqtwlity  and  fraternity.  But  nothing  short  of  a  stu- 
pidoM  and  ovarawing  miracle  can  occomnliah  Utiis  if  ever  it 
ahalh  ba  ■liwimlilbail  in  this  world.  We  tliink  that  something 
Uka  •  Modal  of  it  may  be  effected ;  but  every  thing  in  thia 
world  ii  nockarj.  Even  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  tlie 
Church  baa  fcrgottaa  to  aspect,  is  proUibly  only  a  type,  or 
lustrcleai  sbadov,  of  a  better  state  of  being.  We  know  not;  but 
this  wc  know,  that  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Christendom  art 
merely  pretenders  to  the  name  of  Christian  schools  and  tea^ 
flm.  The  whole  world  is  under  the  dominion  of  tho  wicked 
one  t  the  true  God  that  men  wonthin  is  not  the  God  they 
mean  to  worship.  Then  ia  another  and  a  greater  God  still  in 
naarve  for  better  man,  and  a  more  perfect  aodal  system.  Wa 
caitaot  love  or  roipact  the  Ood  of  men,  wiMn  notiona  of  tight 


A    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    THE  SHADE   OF 
SOCRATES  AND  A  RADICAL. 

SteraU: — And  so  you  think,  if  the  people  mode  the  laws, 
all  would  bo  well  ? 

Radieai. — I  do. 

8, — Doet  it  require  knowledge  or  igaoranoe  to  make  good 
laws? 

/?.— Knowledge,  to  be  sure. 

^.— What  aort  of  knowledge  ? 

i?.— Every  aort,  I  suppoee. 

5.— And  you  think  the  people  possesa  every  aort  of  know- 
ledge.' 

R. — No;  they  are  very  ignorant. 

S. — Then  the  majority  of  the  people,  not  bdng  poaseased  of 
this  knowledge,  cannot  use  it  F 

h, — But  they  can  cbooae  a  man  who  hat  it,  to  represent 
them. 

S. — But  I  suppoae  they  will  dictate  to  this  man  what  to  do, 
and  in  this  case  it  will  bo  ignorance  dictating  to  knowledge? 

R.—li  looks  like  iU 

S, — Let  us  look  at  it  again.  There  are  two  species  of  know- 
ledge— intellcc-tual  and  moral.  Tho  flrtt  consists  of  learning, 
or  science ;  tho  Moond  is  merely  a  ieuat  of  right  and  wrong  in 
moral  actions.     Which  of  these  is  most  common  ? 

/iir-Tba  lattw,  I  judge  \  it  ia  almoft  univarwl  (  ererj  te^ 
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sitive  being  receives  it  by  instinct,  witliout  tho  discipline  of 
schools  and  colleges. 

,S.— Well:  the  people  possibly  may  have  this  moral  know- 
ledge, without  having  the  intellectual  knowledge  ? 

R. — I  believe  tliey  have. 

S. — With  this  moral  knowledge,  then,  they  may  Safely  act 
the  part  of  dictators  or  legislators  ? 

J{. — I  think  so. 

S. — But  what  sort  of  legislation  would  it  be  which  originated 
in  moral  discernment  ?  Would  it  be  moral  legislation,  or  com- 
mercial and  trading,  protocol  and  scheming,  legislation  ? 

B, — Moral  legislation,  I  believe. 

S. — Monil,  only ;  then  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  draA^m 
between  the  moral  legisktion  of  the  people,  and  the  intellec- 
tual legislation  of  the  experienced  ? 

B. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better. 

S. — But  which  of  the  two  is  greatest  ? 

i?. — The  moral,  in  my  opinion. 

S. — The  moral,  certainly.  The  foundation  then  should  be 
laid  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  superstructure 
should  be  raised  by  the  skilled  and  the  experienced  ? 

/?. — I  tliink  so. 

S, — Why  then  should  the  people  trouble  themselves  about 
this  or  that  intellectual  measure, — the  cft'ect  of  which  they  can 
know  nothing  of?  There  is  only  one  act  of  legislation  which  the 
people  can  pass  as  a  boily,  and  that  is  an  act  by  which  society 
is  reconstituted  upon  the  principles  of  social  equality  and  uni- 
versal fraternity.  If  this  foundation  be  Liid  and  preserve<l, 
legislators  will  have  little  to  do,  and  in  doing  that  little  they 
can  do  no  harm  to  a  well-disciplinetl,  thinking,  industrious, 
cleanly,  sol)er,  and  cheerful  i>eople. 

R. — It  is  very  true.  I  think  we  trouble  our  heads  about  too 
many  things,  we  are  quite  confounde<l,  and  every  day  increases 
\  the  confiision.  I  see  now  what  you  have  always  told  me,  but  I 
never  could  understand,  that  it  is  not  the  intellectual,  but  the 
moml  principle,  that  can  do  \is  any  good.  If  mtellect  is  to 
save  us,  the  popular  sovereignty  would  be  our  ruin  ;  but,  if  the 
moral  sense  is  to  save  us,  popular  sovereignty  may  prove  a 
blessing.  But  it  can  only  be  a  blessing  by  the  people  confining 
their  legislative  propensities  to  the  fuiulamental  moral  prin- 
ciples of  law,  for,  if  ever  they  enter  into  the  complex  details, 
we  look  in  vain  for  repose  to  our  ngitatetl  population. 

S. — The  i)eople  then  would  become  a  church  or  a  moral 
as3<K-iation,  and  in  this  cliurch  the  state  would  act  according  to 
the  fixed  and  eternal  law  of  social  equality  ;  which  law  of  social 
equality  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  hereiHtary  privileges, 
private  appropriations  of  land,  monopolies,  and  other  plundering 
arts,  by  whicli  the  people  are  dei)rived  of  their  rights.  This  is  as 
mueli  sa  can  be  done  in  this  world  by  law,  and  if  men  were  well 
educated,  and  trained  to  industry,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
individual  discretion  would  finish  what  the  law  had  begun.  You 
confound  yourselves  and  divide  your  ranks  by  your  political 
economy,  your  currency,  your  ballot,  and  your  other  nonsense. 
Teach  the  people  that  one  moral  act  is  all  that  they  ought  to 
pass,  and  then  they  may  sit  doAMi  and  rejoice  in  the  delivemnce 
of  themselves  and  their  children.  Plato  and  Christ  have  hoih 
taught  this  great  truth.  I  taught  Plato.  You  will  find  no 
better  teacha-s  than  we  three. 

li. — I  believe  not,  you  are  generally  esteemed  the  wisest  and 
the  best  of  meji,  but  are  not  well  understood. 
-  S. — We  spoke  darkly,  from  necessity.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  times  in  which  we  lived.  You,  in  this  age  of  freedom,  can- 
not understand  the  influence  which  compelled  us  to  act  as  wc 
^  did.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  so ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  age  is  his  agent  for  compelling  men  to  ful- 
fil his  designs.  You  are  more  free ; — and  there  is  a  change 
coming  upon  the  pviblic  mind,  of  a  moral  character;  if  properly 
directed,  it  will  produce  great  good;  but  if  you  go  back  to  the 
intellect,  study  minor  details,  and  forget  the  principle,  you  will 
die  as  you  have  lived,  murmuring  and  growling,  abusing  and 
censuring,  and  vexing  yourselves  more  than  your  opponents. — 
(^Shade  disappears.) 

H. — The  old  gentleman  is  right,  he  has  given  mo  many  a 
good  lesson  since  I  wa»  in  the  habit  of  being  visited  by  his 
spirit.   But  what  is  the  use  of  it?  I  cannot  convey  thia  sirople 


unlettered  wistlom  into  the  public  mind,  which  is  at  present 
charmed  by  the  serpent,  and  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  of  know- 
ledge, which  it  was  told  us  at  the  very  creation  would  be  our 
ruin.  I  believe  it,  and  see  it  now  in  a  new  light.  This  tree 
of  knowledge  will  be  the  curse  of  the  people  ;  it  is  the  tree  of 
life  alone  that  can  save  them,  but  that  is  guarded  by  the  che- 
rubim. Who  are  those  cherubim  ?  I  will  ask  tlie  old  gentle- 
man the  next  time  I  see  him. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Theocmtist.— HI?  taere  very  much  pleased  tvith  the  letter 
of  a  Theocratist,  and  also  with  the  accompanying  periodical. 
We  shall  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he  send  us  the  remaining  num- 
bers. His  final  object  atid  ours  are  identically  the  same,  we 
believe.  Our  opinion  of  the  means  may  dijf'er.  If  however, 
there  be  something  in  us  offetisive  to  him,  he  ought  to  remember 
that  we  also  have  feelings  tchich  may  be  offended  in  like  man' 
tier.  Now  that  which  uwst  offends  our  feelings  in  him  is  the 
apjxirent  fleshliness  of  his  creed  respecting  the  person  of  Christ. 
Our  own  idea  of  the  Son  of  Gwl  is,  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  Church.  Our  correspondent  hankers  after  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  has  disappeared  long  ago,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  as  far  as  our  knoivledge  e.vtends,  has  no 
existence  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  O'od  in  the  Church  is  always  pre- 
sent,  either  in  a  state  of  humiliation  or  exaltation.  During 
tlie  great  apostacy  of  the  Churcb,  t/ie  Son  has  been  crucified. 
During  the  dark  ages  the  Sun  has  been  darkened,  and  the 
Moon,  that  is,  the  Church,  has  been  turned  into  blood;  but  the 
Son  of  O'od  in  the  Church  will  rise  again,  and  redeem  the 
Church,  according  to  the  promise.  We  suspect  our  correspondent 
is  rather  more  Jewish  in  his  creed  than  we  are  ;  he  forgets  the 
mystery  of  types,  which  are  employed  in  the  old  Jewish  Church 
to  signify  universal  truths.  He  is  mistaking  a  type  for  a  sub- 
stanee.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  last  of  the  Jewish  types.  He 
prefigured  tfie  Son  of  God.  Rut  as  it  was  usual  in  the  law  to 
talk  of  the  sacrijices,  atonements,  and  types,  as  if  they  were  the 
real  substance,  that  the  people  might  know  no  more  than  %vas 
intended  to  be  doled  out  to  the  age  for  the  time  being,  so  also 
the  Apostles  spoke  of  Christ  as  the  final  substance,  though 
Christ  ami  the  Spirit  spoke  of  another  coming,  in  language 
even  less  mystical  tfutn  was  employed  to  predict  the  first  coming. 
The  whole  Church,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant,  errs  in  this 
one  point — in  mistaking  the  type  for  the  substance,  and  trust- 
ing to  an  arm  of  flesh.  //  is  vain  for  our  correspondent  to 
attempt  to  bring  us  back  to  the  flesh,  now  that  we  have  embraced 
the  spirit.  We  do  not  reject  the  mission  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  them ;  but  we  can- 
not suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  far  deluded  as  to  regard  any  fleshly 
sacrifice,  whether  of  lambs,  goats,  or  man,  or  God-man,  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  great  and  only  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  heart  by  the  crucifixion  of  self. 

The  Association  our  Correspondent  speaks  of  is  neither 
for  him  nor  for  us.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  union 
capable  of  acting  with  efficiency.  The  people  must  be  humbled, 
and  disgusted,  and  disappointed,  still  more.  They  must  "  rage 
and  imagine  a  vain  thing''''  for  a  little  longer.  They  are  as  yet 
too  confident  of  the  ■utility  of  political  schemes.  We  hope  our 
Correspondent  will  think  seriously  on  what  we  have  written, 
as  we  consider  him  to  be  in  advance  of  the  Church,  and  only 
wonder  that  he  does  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  Spirit,  "  Come 
out  of  her,  my  people,  and  be  not  ye  partakers  of  her  sins.''"'  Let 
him  also  know  that  we  also  believe  in  *^  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,'''' \.  e.  in  the  body  of  Christ, \or  the  universal  Church— 
a  God  "  who  is  with  us  always."  Rut  a  God  who  goes  away 
and  leaves  us,  is  not  exactly  suitable  for  our  necessities.  Who 
is  it  that  leaveth  the  sheep  when  the  wolf  comelhl—the  true 
shepherd,  or  the  hireling  1 

C.  L.,  on  education,  next  week. 

The  article  on  Love,  by  a  lady,  we  suppose,  we  will  use  in  a 
more  amorous  number  than  the  present. 

Alienus.— He  will  go  on  and  sketch  the  outline,  lehatever  he 
the  consequence, 
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TWIN  IDEAS. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lircd  in  vain. 
My  mind  mnj  lose  its  force,  my  blood  iti  fire. 
And  ni  V  frame  periith,  even  in  conquering  pain, 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  sliall  tire 
Torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire. 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  dream  not  of. 
Like  the  rcmemlK>red  tone  of  a  mute  Ivto, 
Khali  on  their  softene<l  spirits  sink  and  more. 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now,  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

Byrofi. 

IIiTHKRTo  we  have  talked  of  a  system  ;  might  it  not  l>e  pru- 
dent to  pause  awhile,  and  consider  whether  no  system  might  not 
be  better  ?  The  UMer  seems  the  more  probable  and  itossiblc 
of  the  two.  It  is  an  eaay  matter  to  get  into  c<>nfu.<(ion,  Imt  it 
requires  exertion  of  mind  and  inidy  to  produce  order.  It  is 
easy  to  fall;  but  it  is  difficult  to  mount.  Evil  Menu  to  come 
without  exertion ;  good  is  the  offiq>ring  of  hibour  and  i>er*e- 
verance.  The  weeds  cover  the  earth  of  their  own  accord. 
Nature  ia  exceedingly  bountiful  in  weeds.  It  is  only  tlic  skill 
and  tlic  wakeful  industry  of  the  husbandman,  which  make  the 
»f>il  prwiuctive  of  such  fniits  as  man  has  appropriated  to  him- 
self. Uncultivated  nature  is,  probably,  better  for  the  bnites ; 
but  if  the  lord  of  creation  designs  to  Kt  the  world  for  his  own 
special  enjoyment,  he  must  l>ecomc  a  atcond  Author  of  Na- 
ture—the Son— the  sulKtrtliuiitc  nder  of  the  world. 

f  s  it  )>etter  that  the  Father  or  the  Son  should  reign  ;  that 
Nature,  primary   Nature,  should  rule,  or  art.  i.  e. 
Nature,  l)ear  the  sway— or  may  there  Imj  a  compromise  I 
the  two,  and  how  am  that  compntmiso  be  made? 

Some  sjiy,  let  us  lianish  religious  di-M-usKion  from  all  public 
affaire:  We  say, — well,  lmni<th  it!  do  Imninh  it  I  We  should 
be  very  glad  indce<l  U^  sec  religi<m  entirely  bimished  from  pul>- 
lic  discu.tsion.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  controversy.  It  is  for 
feeling,  it  is  for  the  heart ;  it  \*  »  principle  of  life,  a  sort  of 
moral  respiration,  an  atmosi»hcre  of  iK-ing.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  fight  for,  like  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  cargo  of  merchandixe. 
Drive  it  out  of  public  discussion,  that  is  drive  it  into  the 
heart,  and  let  it  there  work  in  secret,  and  manifest  itself  mo- 
rally in  the  conduct.  That  is  all  we  seek.  We  ask  no  more. 
Drive  it  into  its  proper  element,  its  oun  sanctuary,  and  do  not 
hutt'er  it  to  come  out  into  the  intellectual  arena  of  strife.  But 
it',  by  iNinishing  religious  ccmtniversy  fnmi  public  affairs,  you 
mean  cnnfining  it  to  private  and  social  affairs,  we  mther  <loubt 
the  possibility  of  this  scheme,  and  the  utility  of  it  after  it  is 
accomplished.  What  is  public  justice  or  morality,  but  the 
outward  exhibition  of  an  inward  principle  of  religioiw  or 
moral  feeling  'f  If  men  arc  at  variance  privately,  or  secretly, 
on  the.te  first  principles,  confusion  must  reign  outwardly  in  so- 
ciety. One  party  complains,  and  demands  a  reason  for  offen- 
sive conduct;  another  party,  in  reply,  give;*  a  religious  reason^ 
and  thiu»  the  controversy  is  necessarily  renewetl. 

It  is  really  a  fact,  whether  men  i>erceive  it  or  not,  that   reli- 
gion and  self-interest  arc  at  the  l)ottom  of  all  ]>olitical  institu- 
tions. 
There  is  n  pnrty  in  society,  of  curious  persotwl  experience, 


who,  not  knowing  what  a  religious  motive  is,  deny  its  existence, 
and  ascribe  all  profession  of  religion  to  hypocrisy.  This  party 
has  mixed  itself  up  largely  with  reform,  and  introduced  its  own 
peculiar  phniseology  into  the  language  of  Liberalism.  It  em- 
ploys the  selfish  argument  alone.  It  stirs  up  the  personal  inte- 
rest of  the  poor  to  assert  its  rights  ag-.iinst  the  self-iuterest  of 
the  rich.  It  disdains  the  religious  argument,  and  endeavcnirs  to 
row  agaiiut  the  streiun  of  public  feeling,  by  decrying  it  as 
hypocritical  or  knavish.  This  has  wofully  retarded  the  cause 
oi  reform.  A  character  of  sensualism  has  been  attached  to 
the  party.  Its  opponents  have  taken  advantage  of  the  exclu- 
sive materialism  of  its  views,  to  depreciate  its  character  in  pub- 
lic estinuition.  They  have  designated  it  as  grovelling,  Imse, 
unideal,  unpolished,  and  connected  it  with  revolution,  blood- 
shed, assassination,  and  every  species  of  disorder.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  sUndcrous  and  unmerited  reproach.  But  still  there  is 
a  substantial  reason  for  it.  There  is  its  exchuiive  use  of  the 
selfiah  argument,  and  the  recommen<latioii  of  knowledge,  poli- 
tical knowledge,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  selfish  enda 
of  a  sensual  description.  These  selfish  ends  are  useful  ends, 
beyond  a  doubt.  Necessaries  for  the  Ixniy  jire  the  first  cravings 
of  Nature.  All  men  feel  these  cravings.  Some  feel  these 
cravings  only ;  but  others  feel  them  in  i-ommon  with,  and  in 
subordination  to,  an  ap}>etitc  of  a  more  refined  and  ideal  cha- 
racter. Tliese  latter  are  not  to  be  caught  by  the  political  bait 
alone;  and  they  have  natures  delicately  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion from  the  music  of  thought,  which  belongs  to  thv  super- 
sensual  department  of  lieing.  Many  of  tliese  are  Ucformers  at 
heart;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  tMteiuiblc  character  of  its 
principal  agitaton,  they  withhold  their  suffrago.* 

Thus  it  happens  that  litieralism  is  at  variance  with  itself;  but 
the  ultra  has  preferred  the  alliance  of  the  rough  and  unshaved, 
and,  in  so  doing,  it  has  prcferreil  the  minority  to  the  majority. 
We  have  long  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  portiim  of  the  multi- 
tude l)elong  to  this  bearded  party  of  lilicralism,  but  find  it  im- 
possible. We  have  tried  the  newsi>aper  standard,  but  it  is  imper- 
fect. A  daily  paper  starting  u|Mm  ultra-lil>eral  principles,  of  the 
common  character,  is  a  certain  iaihure.  The  liberals  cannot,  or 
will  not,  support  a  daily  paper.  The  True  Sun  has  never  paid 
its  own  ex{»enccs.  The  f'otutilulional  had  a  circulation  of  less 
than  one  thousand.  This,  however,  may  l)C  accotmted  for  by 
the  poverty  of  the  ]>opuIar  party.  But  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  c(Hn|tamtively  snnill  circtdation  of  ultra  weekly  papers, 
compared  to  those  which  they,  who  call  themselves  the  people, 
in  an  eq>ecial  manner  accuse  of  truckling  to  the  money-mongers 
and  shopkeepers?  Poverty  will  not  account  satisfactorily  for 
this  circumstance,  for  we  do  not  even  find  them  in  the  coffec-- 
houscs,  where  a  demand  woidd  be  sure  to  introduce  them. 

*  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  Borough,  we  overheard  one  work- 
ing man  ask  another  man  (who  had  come  out  of  his  shop  without 
his  ccmt)  for  whom  he  meant  to  give  his  vote.  "  I  don  t  know," 
said  the  other;  "  I  cannot  well  vote  for  any  other  thiin  Har- 
vey ;  but  though  he  is  a  very  clever  and  active  man,  I  do  not 
like  his  mind.'  What  the  man  meant,  we  know  not ;  but  evi- 
dently he  meant  a  something,  which  even  talent  and  liberalism 
could  not  supply. 
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The  personality  and  abuse  o^  ptAkical  controversy  will  for 
ever  prevent  the  possibility  of  bringing  it  to  a  close,  and  the 
Tories  have  a  peculiar  advantage  over  their  opponents,  in  address- 
SDg  the  religious  feeling  which  the  liberal  party  might  with  great 
propriety  propitiate.  3Ioreover,  although  a  Badic&l  paper  is 
not  more  virulent  than  a  Tory  paper  of  its  o\ni  level,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  al)out  Tory  virulence  which  we  have  never  seen 
pointed  out,  or  even  alluded  to,  which  forms  its  specific  distinc- 
tion, when  compared  with  its  counterpart.  There  is  a  humour, 
a  playfulness,  a  jocularity  about  it,  which  the  other  religiously 
abstains  from.  So,  that  if  you  were  about  to  draw  the  caricature 
of  a  Tory  and  a  Radical  editor  of  the  first-water,  you  would  na- 
turally give  the  former  a  jolly,  waggish,  pompous,  and  super- 
cilious, haughty,  tyiamiical  trir,  if  it  trere  possible  to  combine 
all  these  featiu-es  in  a  single  outline  ;  whilst,  to  the  latter,  you 
would  adjudge  stem neSvS  gravity,  austerity,  implacability,  and 
vituperativeness  of  tlie  liighest  order.  If  we  are  correct  in  this 
draught  of  the  two  extremes  of  faction,  we  think  the  difference 
may  very  easily  Ije  traced  to  the  rejection  of  the  i)oetry  of 
fliought  by  the  Liberals.  It  ha.s  often  been  observed  that  this 
is  not  a  poetic  age.  The  obsenation  is  just,  and  there  may 
also  be  justice  in  the  remark — that  mere  poetry  is  of  little  use  ; 
but  mere  prose  is  equally  useless.  There  is  a  taste  for  poetry 
(we  do  not  mean  either  blank  verse  or  rhyme)  in  human  na- 
ture ;  it  is  as  universal  as  the  musical  appetite.  ^Vhcn  pure  and 
flimple,  it  is  always  ensnaring,  and  when  intermarried  with  im- 
portant prosaic  truths,  it  not  only  enriches  the  latter,  but  im- 
prints them  on  the  memory,  by  enforcing  the  attention.  Now, 
poetry  is  essentially  musical ;  it  may  be  biting,  and  sometimes 
sarcastic,  and  even  harsh,  and  severe  to  excess,  but  it  must 
always  be  musical.  The  music  of  debate,  when  that  debate  is 
harsh  and  severe,  is  best  preserved  by  the  exhibition  of  good 
nature  or  jocularity,  faintly  perceivable  through  the  mist  of 
vituperation.  This  is  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  censures  of 
the  Liberals,  it  is  almost  always  discernible  in  those  of  their 
opponents.  Now,  this  music  is  not  only  a  religious  feeling  in 
itself,  but  it  is  almost  the  neces8Jir\-  consequence  of  adopting 
the  religious  feeling  as  a  guide.  The  religious  principle  is 
highly  poetical,  and  the  most  cultivate*!  minds  will  always  rally 
around  it.  It  is  the  "  sweet  home "  to  which  the  wanderer 
returns,  after  having  searched  in  vain  for  hapjnness  umid  the 
bustle  of  society. 

How  easily  might  libemlity  and  reform  invest  themselves  in 
the  richest  robes  of  religious  and  poetic  thought !  They  ima- 
gine they  would  lose  by  this  prijcedure!  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  find  it  a  key  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  religious  prin- 
ciple of  the  world  is  a  false  principle — its  Christianity  is  false- 
its  moralitj'  is  false — its  faith  is  conupt.  All  is  false  about  that 
very  bond  of  union  which  is  one  of  the  strongest' elements  of 
hvmian  society. 

The  twin  ideas  we  are  comparing  are  the  persecution  of  religion 
generically  by  name,  and  the  persecution  of  the  false  8i)ecific<illy. 
When  the  former  plan  is  adopted,  there  is  a  stigma  imme- 
diately attached  to  it.     The  latter  is  the  most  politic,  and  the 
only  method  which  can  possibly  succeed. 

But  when  it  is  adopted,  how  shoidd  it  act  ?     Does  the  true 
religious  feeling  necessarily  lead  to  a  system  of  society  ?     Can 
jt  not  exist  independent  of  politics  ?     It  caimot.     It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  action.     It  reveals  itself,  when  genuine,  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  activity  ;  first,  in  the  domestic  circle,  the 
education  and  government  of  children ;  second,  |in  the  social 
relationships  of  life ;  and  third,  in  the  imiversal  government  of 
the  community.     A  man  cannot  be  religious  as  a  father,  and 
Irreligious  as  a  public  officer.     If  so,  he  himself  is  a  knave,  and 
his  aifairs  are  in  disorder.     But  may  not  true  religion  be  deve- 
loped in  the  heart,  and  yet  the  present  system  of  property  and 
private  intercourse  be  preserved  ?  No.     True  religion  condemns 
the  present  system  of  property ;  and  were  it  generally  developed 
in  the  public  mind,  a  regeneration  would  very  speedily  take 
place  upon  equitable  gi-ound.     But  would  it  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  reconstitute  society  upon  the  model  you  have  sug- 
gested in  the  Shepherd  ?    That  depends  entirely  upon  the  de- 
gree of  pure  religious  principle  imbibed ;  perfection  in  principle, 
will  lesid  to  perfection  in  practice ;  but  any  deficiency  within, 
will  reveal  itself  without.    We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  what 


society  will  ultimately  accomplish,  or  how  much  pure  reform  it 
at  present  could  accomplish.  All  we  have  ever  aimed  at  is  the 
outline  of  the  pure  Christian  model.  We  think  it  very  easy  to 
determine  that  such  a  system  would  go  as  far  as  we  have  suggested. 
But  we  allow  that  it  is  rather  too  fanatical  a  hope  to  anticipate 
a  complete  realization  of  a  Christian  policy,  more  especially  at 
a  time  when  priestcraft  has  succeeded  in  obliterating  almost 
every  vestige  of  its  master's  simple  doctrine.  But  in  reviving  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  doctrine,  we  are  putting  a  Meapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  poor,  which  will  be  of  more  real  service  to 
them  than  their  present  prosaic  denunciations  of  politica,l  ven- 
geance, and  the  zoological  growlings  of  their  iufiiriated  ami 
unpolished  disafi'ection.  We  would  show  thorn  how  to  make 
war  with  their  oppressors  in  a  more  effectual  and  systematic 
manner,  by  referring  to  a  common  and  simple  standard  of 
acknowledged  authority,  and  by  insisting,  either  upon  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Christian  law,  or  a  renunciation  of  the  Christian 
name  by  their  opponents. 

This  would  reduce  the  great  public  controversy  within  a  small 
compass.  It  would  collect  the  scattered  leaves  of  sybilism.  All 
the  people  would  understand  the  true  object  of  l)oth  parties, 
and  the  object  of  discussion  would  be  the  simjile  question, 
whether  is  the  selfish  and  wealth-grasping  system,  or  the  social 
and  wealth-diffusing  system,  the  system  of  Christ  and  the  gos- 
pel of  glad  tiduigs  to  the  poor  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  present  mock  C'hristians  would  be  shamed,  and  thousands 
would  be  convince<l  by  the  religious  argument,  whom  no  selfish 
considerations  of  a  pecuniary  or  sensual  character  could  ever 
induce  to  listen  to,  or  treat  with  common  respect,  a  mere  prosaic 
or  political  doctrine. 

It  is  a  strange  infatuation  which  has  seized  the  modem  novices 
in  philosophy  that  the  religious  argument  is  an  impractical 
mode  of  proceeding  to  regenerate  or  ameliorate  society.  This 
is  a  wide  departure  fi-oni  truth.  The  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  it  in  the  preceding  paragmph  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of 
the  erroneous  notion.  But  if  you  want  cori'oboration,  we  send 
you  to  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  to  their  newspapers  and 
their  public  associations  ;  to  their  plans,  their  opinions,  their 
notions,  tlieir  contrariety  of  movements — a  whirlwind  of  action 
by  no  means  difficult  to  control,  by  the  spirit  which  directs  the 
storm.  Ask  all  these  parties  what  is  the  standard  they  appeal  to  ? 
they  say  the  people.  Well,  what  is  the  people  I-  is  it  the  party 
which  broke  down  Mr.  Bell's  hustings  at  Coventry,  or  the  party 
which  voted  for  his  return  ?  There  is  no  people.  'I'lie  people, 
iis  an  active  speaking  body,  is  not  yet  formed.  "  But  we  want  to 
form  them,"  say  the  Radicals,  "  and  for  this  reason  we  chiim 
universsil  suft'rage."  "  Well,  very  good  ;  but  is  that  an  inspiring 
theme  ?  do  you  find  it  very  electrifying?''  "Not  very."  It  is 
too  sensual ;  it  is  pure  prose  ;  it  is  deficient  in  feeling,  and 
yet  it  is  the  only  theme  of  a  imiversal  character,  to  which  the 
Radical  musicians  ever  tune  their  pipes.  It  cannot  array  or 
rally  the  people.  It  never  can  form  the  jwoplc.  liut  supposing 
it  to  succeed,  what  next  ?  You  must  teach  the  people  Avhat  to 
do,  and  that  is  merely  what  we  think  it  prudent  to  tell  them  at 
present,  to  arrange  themselves  on  the  side  of  tme  Christianity, 
and  mth  nimit  to  attack  the  false.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  other  mode  of  procedure  of  a  practical  nature. 
It  would  cut  the  old  world  to  the  very  quick.  IMie  old  world 
may  recover  from  any  other  wound  but  this.  It  is  the  death 
blow  of  Satan's  kingdom,  when  the  people  airange  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  claim  in  Christ's  name  the  government 
of  the  world.  The  present  generation  of  materialists  have  in 
their  wisdom  adopted  other  views,  but  the  children  will  find  out 
the  mistake  of  their  fathers,  who  will  go  down  to  their  graves, 
in  disappointment,  the  victims  of  their  own  miscalculations. 

EDUCATION  PRACTICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

BEING    THE  SEQUAL    TO 

"EDUCATION  IDEALLY  ENGENDERED." 

By  moving  the  lowest  part  of  a  mass  we  move  the  whole ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  operate  on  the  higher  strata  .I 
without  penetrating  to  the  bottom. 

By  applying  to  the  lowest  eonditioned  human  beings  (that  is 
to  say,  the  immoral  and  the  lazy)  progressive  plans  of  education, 
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ou  force  a  movement,  on  the  part  of  all  classes  superior  to  the 
lowest,  which  by  persuat^ion  or  moral  appeal  would  never  lie 
accomplished.  When  "  the  peasant ^s  toe  cumes  so  near  the 
courtier's  heel  as  to  gall  his  kibe,"  he  will  move  forwards,  but 
not  till  then.  Thus  a  national  movement  may  result  from  uidi- 
vidual  beginnings. 

They  who  have  power  are  fearful  of  losing;  it  by  any 
movement,  progreflsive  or  letrogade.  Thej-  act  as  cautiously  as 
a  man  carrj-ini;  in  a  crowded  street  a  shallow  <1isb  brimful!  of 
milk  to  his  starving  children.  Even  the  slightest  concuaBion 
maket)  him  a  loser. 

They  who  have  no  power  are  likewiie  the  if^orant,  who 
know  not  how  to  attain  it,  though  they  have  m  Mrong  a  will ; 
supposing  that  in  worldly  power  alone  is  the  desirable  good. 
Botti  ])arties,  it  is  true,  are  eqiii-distant  from  the  source  of  real 
education  ;  and  the  movement  must  not  be  expected  to  origi- 
nate with  either  as  a  claM.  It  ia  therefore  vain  to  project 
joint-stock  efibrts  either  of  money  or  minds.  'Vhe  former  it 
attracted  by  the  profit  to  the  subvention  of  mural  progress.  The 
moral  mind,  alas !  esiate  not  in  suiHcient  force,  for  that  is  in 
iar*  •'  -  !•  wc  have  now  merely  in  hope,  fraot  •  few  indi- 
vi'  iH  in  all  ages  when   rcil   progreaioa  has  ensued, 

cm  1 1 1 V  expect  any  actual  advance  ia  edoeatiwn. 

Any  .Ifin  for  iannediate  applicktion  will  consc- 

cjuentl  \  to  such  UBooit  of  taoaef  a»  benerolent  in- 

di\  iu^.V'  apply  ;  and  to  such  numlter  of  pupils aa  the 

ft-  iiid  talented  teachers,  which  the  commercial  spirit 

^"  itsBOul-dMtMying  vortex,  can  reaaaosbl^- sad 

j  i>  ~  I  hete  ore  Uw  two  great  diiiicultice  to  b*  arer- 

C"  is  by  fiir  the  greatest  of  alL    Compared  to 

til'  nl  men  or  women,  the  disregard  of  the  pt^blic, 

th<  iitics,  tiie  drawback  of  acotananism,  or  any 

otlai  tlctioiuii^  lutluenco,  the  want -of  the  real  teaober,  abound- 
ing in  love,  ;iiid  light,  and  energy,  ia  the  UMMtef  dafitet.  Uv  is 
the  gi cut  unknown,  which  the  aaaafiwturinf  aotiona  of  modem 
popular  phii(Mo|ihr,  with  nil  woaltfa  and  aoicnce  to  boot,  cannot 
evei  liope  to  draw  Sorth. 

I  'mint  these  oenaiderations  thv  realization  of  the  sufeject  would 
be  li  Mirt  of  MiM^lonarv  or  *■  Tamn  SchiM)!."  An  actual  aiain- 
ple  ofHt'lf-dc  .  nioTing,  aa  ne- 

ccMsary  >>r  <>>  .^t  as  a  progres- 

sive I'lMii  ^lihourhood;  ao  that 

by  Minal  m>wn.    .  .         ' 

^■'  Lainci-    ,.i«r,.  liic  ^bephe^l  prepared 

♦"  <•   nhecp,  and  ot'  duly    >|Ujilitied  intcl- 

If.  ■  .;:ilv        :■      :,,.,,!,■,:,!,■!'.       s!  ,  , -.  I    1, ,.;•..■    ni:M 

bv 

br   . 

Ion.'  ti-n;,  cr.r;,-,:  ,,.,  .  ,i  ..  .-.no- 

datf  all  tho   imnnti-^   j-i  •  for 

gcMor.il  |iur|M,s,.v  i'l  til.-   '  ■•.■liii 

lJnMit(iir>    a-vlniii.      Ali 

l)n.ihur  i  u,    .   .  ;      .  •'-  i^in-r. 

economy  wo' 

Of  m(  'V-  !■  •  ^    J„  iMcrv 

"»■■  v:    lit  all  . 

t;'  •  npooimt.    I 

ill'  '  ;.il,  a 

«■"  r,  to 

l.l.V    ,.,,.,._,     ,,,.  ..,      ,,.,■!..    ■!..,     r.    111.],-    »..;.i-.   ;.U(  ill 

the  actual  livi  of  each  one.     The  secondary  object 

i.M  to  carry  on  ion  of  the  outwiird  foenltios,  as  well  the 

rnses  and  nrgana  in  themselves,  aa  in  connexion  with  sonic 
(vork  of  the  meat  extreme  utility,  such  aa  agriculture,  gtirdcning. 
c-ar)|ontry,  implomeat  making,  and  the  like. 

'I'liough  such  minotia  need  not  be  disouasod  here,  it  may  be 
f)))Hirvc<l  that  for  each  pupil  to  br  ^  '  cxcluaively  one 
hour  ]KT  (lav  in  tin-  tir»t  object,  ftor  r  hours,  accord- 
ing tiiMLji'  ami  citlHTiircnnnatancea,gi....       .lectual  pursuits, 

tht-  ri'maiii'lci  to  various  nmiiipulations and nmuaements, appears 
an  anan^tiiKMii  tvliioli  would  enable  one  principal  teacher, 
with  several  subordinates,  desirous  of  further  improvement  in 
their  own  l>eing,  to  oiH'rate  most  etfcctively  on  any  given  mass 
of  ignorance  or  wayward  diapoaition.  Aa  the  latter  description 
of  youth  rc(iuirc8  to  be  placed  in  a  mmtal  atmo^thece,  supeisa- 


turated,  if  possible,  with  moral  life,  an  excess  of  inmioralitjf 
would  endanger  the  whole  affair. 

Another  reason  for  liaving  a  moveable  exemplar  school  19 
that  after  a  few  years  spado  labour,  ivith  the  produce  consumedl 
on  the  spot,  and  the  manure  remaining,  the  land  would  bq 
brought  to  as  high  a  state  of  production  as  could,  under  the  or- 
dinary systems,  be  afterwards  kept  up.  From  this  source  alonty 
constant  profit;ible  employment  i.<  found  for  the  scholars,  of 
whatever  age  or  capability  ;  and  their  presence  1>ecomesa  jthysioil 
and  moral  blessing  wherever  they  may  pitch  their  tent.  Of  couriNj 
any  external  modificsitioa  of  the  idea  could  be  effected,  suitable 
to  the  views  of  ])arents  or  patrons.  All  that  I  assert  a  necessity 
for  is  the  prcsc-nco  of  one  concentred  and  centralizing  mipd, 
yielded  willingly  and  sacrificiall}'  up  to  the  gooil  work  ;  anil 
for  at  le;»8t  one  estiihli:<hnicnt  where  the  poorest  and  the  vilest 
shall  not  be  excludc<l.  Afind  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  mim! 
is  developed ;  and  the  brick  and  morUir  arrangements,  (hough 
not  to  be  neglected,  arc  very  subordinate. 

If  the  government  could  pre-select  those  who  without  soniti 
interference  will  inevitably  fijll  into  the  criminal  class,  it  would 
certainly  be  ;ulvmjt.ige<iu«  to  the  nation  to  pay  for  Mich  preven- 
tion. And  although  Britons  are  not  l>om  and  bmiight  up  in 
strictly  di'Hn,  il  .  ik'i-.  :inil  o, .-.  luiiioiK.  like  some  Asiatics,  thct^ 
is  Qornddc)  1  indition.     The  son  sue* 

ceedsthe  1.  in  similar  employment  i 

and  that  parish  |H)lit.c  uiunI  I>c  \cry  uno1iflcr\-ant  who  oould  not 
point  out  chftn^  of  fi«milli«>*  wherrin  neither  intecritv  nor  5n- 
dllStrx    ■ '  ''  ■•  •  ,  •       ,    :.ro   sure 

herca  •  >r  other* 

V  ...ti  secure', 

.  licing.  these 
ivclopment  of 
the  living  I  "ul  handicrnft  energy:  iictuid 

god-love.  ^  }<tw>  worVinp  onn«tantly  tf»- 

geth.  •  ■      ■     'nn 

pOV(  "t 

heart,   nu'wlm   m   tv-^un    l'>    <■.!'  1]   |'ii|.ii  3  I.    iiijj;.  .iKi,    M      >!•   ■lojii'dj 

in  hamionr  with  the  innTifl  nn>Kr«r«  of  human  rrdomption. 

C.  L.  ; 

Till     v\T\N    •»'      lilK    Hn.il>   AM>    rilK    CRIE-STf, 

itXPARKO  WITH   THC 

s  \v\y  OF  NATr  R  1;. 

f'.  our  fir4f  nnnther  we  .illuded,  en  patiianf,  to  the  Satan  ef 
I  bis  "  Dj-K-ont  into  Hell."  and  other  Pooms.     The 
1  wn*  mthrr  ^-nffuc,  or  iwleflnite.  and  it  was  a  t^cre 
Hoci'!  iio  frnm  enlanrincnpon  it  at  the  tima. 

The  iNit  it  is  almoMt  inipoNMble,  in  tho 

prwonf  o'^aie  01  our  langtmgr,  and  popular  theology,  to  alhidii 
to  it  without  myatetyand  otfenock'   The  phrnsa  whiob  is  eaa- 

nlOV<"'    ^^  nn.>  niilxl     arillt   n  ii  ilimitiillt    mfSllinif.    is  fSOSSvCu    ttjr* 

nnot  1.' hitter  want* 

the  •  'l>o  defeeto  af 

limguagf.     A  MMe  in  a  e.>rrespond«nt'ii  letU<r,  rcceivadl  by  ns  a 
a  few  dn.v^  n«o.  uikmi  this  subject,  is  pcrha|w  m<»»©  indbAaila 
and  i  to  the  general  ttadar  than  any  form  of  eX]ire»- 

sion  <-r  use<l.     **  The  Satan  of  llcnuid  is  intellectual 

lif^ri , .  -  .^,.,-  momi.*^     W«*elfevetfce  writer  moana  that  the 
intolk-ct  ia  not  in  its  pikiper  atanent  when  tree,  or  matter.,  but 
when  w/?,;Vc/  a-  a  -nrvant  to  the  moral  principle.      This  is  tnte 
enor  ferien-;  hut,  *hen  intellect  and  morality  of 

the  ;  intted.  it  <•«  difficnh  to  imaoine  which  of  tke 

two  1  !r.h;  and,wl!  '    '  rvanaoe^imd. 

the  i  .ices  in  its  -  ng,  theieftmB, 

a  coniii.\.T-v  Dotwocn  tho  ......  Msolordin 

of  intelliKcuco  and  nioralit  lu  inferior  degree  of 

intelligence  to  the  former.  1  idcr  of  intelligence 

loses  itself  in  tho  liighest  order  of  morality,  and  never  would 
oppose  the  mural  supremacy.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  poets  ought  to  be  superior  iu  rewton  to  the  Satan  of 
the  poets.  Have  the  poets  made  him  so  r  No ;  and  where  he 
fails,  is  in  a  deficiency  in  tlio  moral  principle.  In  other  worda^ 
the  p<»ts  have  only  been  able  to  give  the  victory  in  argument 
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(not  gunpowder  and  steel,  like  Milton's  ^^llgar  war  in  heaven) 
to  the  Messiah,  hy  divesting  the  Messiah  of  a  portion  of  his 
moral  perfection,  and  making  him  a  tyrant.  They  could  not 
help  it,  the  muse  would  have  struck,  rather  than  given  a  dif- 
ferent result  upon  the  false  theological  principles  they  assumed. 
Satan  is  supposed  to  be  a  beau  ideal  of  something.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  That  profession  is  evil. 
What  is  the  evil  ?  Pray,  what  is  the  evil  which  this  eminent 
actor,  "  by  merit  raised  to  his  bad  eminence,"  professes.  We 
suspect  it  is  hate,  the  negative  of  love,  which  is  God.  Hatred 
IS  the  Satan  of  Nature.  Love  is  the  God  of  Nature.  Is  there 
love  in  unrelenting  cruelty  ? 

We  regard  the  two  Deities  as  the  exact  counterparts  of  the 
chemical,  jHwitive  and  negative  forces,  which  pervade  all 
inanimate  nature;  and  of  the  moral,  positive  and  negative 
affections  which  pervade  all  animate  nature.  Siitan  is  to  God, 
what  an  alkali  is  to  an  acid,  or  hatred  to  love,  or  prejudice  to 
charity.  There  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  either  essentially, 
but  only  relatively.  If  love  produces  pleasurable  sensations, 
it  is  good  to  him  who  enjoys  them.  He  who  feels  the  plejiture, 
feels  God  within  him,  blesses  God  for  his  bounty,  and  expa- 
tiates on  his  goodness ;  but  that  very  love  which  he  feels,  may 
be  the  means  of  tormenting  a  fellow-creature,  who,  through 
the  atmosphere  of  his  ohti  feelings,  not  more  selfish  than  the 
other's,  ascrilies  the  love,  the  liated  love,Jto  witchcraft  and  the 
devil.     There  is  virtue  in  hating  evil. 

In  the  two  poliir  principles  of  Natnre,  one  is  always  supposed 
to  be  more  active  than  the  other ;  therefore,  one  is  called  posi- 
tive, another  negative.  It  is  not  really  so.  But  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  so  to  represent  them.  One  thing  is  clear,  they 
cannot  act  alone.  Were  there  no  creation,  we  might  suppose 
there  was  no  Satan.  That  is  no  opposition  principle,  for  the 
Deity  would  be  at  rest,  and  the  Satan  which  originates  in  the 
creative  power  would  be  still.  But  as  soon  as  a  creation  ap- 
pears, and  separate  individuals  are  produced,  Satan  must  be- 
gin to  work.  The  two  selves  can  only  have  intercourse  by 
means  of  Satan.  Whenever  thb  onb  is  broken  Satan  appears. 
Satan  is  one  self  looking  at  another  self.  If  the  two  selves  do 
not  fully  understand  each  other,  and  if  the  moving  principles 
within  are  different,  alienation  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  satanic  nature,  and  tlierc  is  no  end 
to  its  variations.  Satan,  therefore,  is  the  representative  of  the 
selfish  piinciple.  But,  as  selfishness  fights  with  selfishness,  so 
Satan  lights  with  Satan  ;  in  other  words,  he  leads  both  armies 
io  the  contest.  Satan,  therefore,  is  a  divided  power,  whose  ten 
dency  is  to  destroy  itself. 

Being  divided,  he  must  needs  have  a  double  jiersonification, 
and  here  it  is  where  the  grand  secret  of  Nature,  and  the  failure 
of  the  poets  and  the  priests,  lies  ;  namely,  in  the  double  per- 
sonification. Satan  is  the  leader  of  both  opposing  selves.  If 
two  parties  claim  each  a  right,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  otlier 
party,  both  parties  are  satanic.  But  each  calls  his  own  leader 
God,  and  his  enemy's  leader  Satan  ;  just  as  he  calls  his  fellow- 
soldiers  friends,  and  his  opponents  enemies.  Out  of  one  uni- 
versal Deity,  therefore,  necessarily  arise  two  divinities,  God 
and  Satan. 

Did  men  underetand  and  love  each  other,  thee©  two  would 
become  one. 

The  God  of  this  world,  or  evil,  is  Satan — or  God  divided. 
The  God  of  the  world  to  come,  or  good,  is  God — or  Satan 
united. 

To  oppose  the  universal  God  to  Satan,  therefore,  is  an  im- 
possibility. The  God  who  is  opposed  to  Satan  by  the  poets 
and  theologians,  is  Satan  himself  in  his  dexter  character.  Their 
Satan  is  his  sinister  character.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Satan  of 
Milton,  are  only  one  Satan,  in  several  characters. 

"  Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  bcholtl 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might. 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence  ;  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  Deity  or  empire.    Such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to  erect  his  throne. 
Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  North,"  &c. 


Milton  did  not  intend  this  to  be  Satanic,  but  lie  could  not  help 
it.  Mind  would  not  otherwise  delineate  u  parti/  god,  for  a 
party  god  is  a  Satan.  Hence  the  failure  of  Paradise  Lost,  in 
attempting  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  upon  the 
principles  of  scholastic  theology.  The  Deity  of  Milton  is  a 
partizan.  The  Son  is  a  simpleton,  with  royal  power.  Satan  is 
a  desperado,  of  imperturbable  courage,  ftill  of  cunning  and 
resolute  daring,  but  destitute  of  wit  to  defend,  by  argument, 
his  o^vn  cause.  Milton  seems  to  have  been  afraid  to  suffer 
God  and  the  Devil  to  contend  by  reason,  the  only  legitimate 
mode  of  controversy  to  be  adoptetl  by  such  superlative  intelli- 
gences ;  he  therefore  settles  the  dispute  with  steel,  powder,  and 
shot,  and  makes  the  rebel  angels  tear  up  mountains  by  the 
roots,  and  hurl  them  with  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  in- 
vulnerable opponents.  This  is  exceedingly  heathenish,  and 
vulgar  in  conception,  totally  unworthy  of  the  power  of  mind 
and  beauty  of  diction,  which  will  always  rank  the  "  Paradise 
Lost"  amongst  the  Pagan  poems  of  the  very  highest  excel- 
lence. 

All  the  poets  have  failed  in  their  Satans ;  but,  more  espe- 
cially have  they  fiiiled  in  their  Messiahs,  when  contentUng  with 
Satan.  It  is  not  from  want  of  ability  in  the  poet,  but  of 
liberty,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  we  know  not.  There  is 
a  fear  discernible,  which  weakens  the  impression,  and  makes 
one  wish  that  the  character  had  either  never  been  attempted, 
or  drawn  with  the  force  and  vivacity  of  colouring  which  Nature 
has  really  given  to  the  original.  We  believe  no  man  ever 
read  a  dramatic  representation  of  Satan  and  the  Messiah,  whose 
imagination  did  not  infinitely  outstrip  the  poet's  utterance,  and 
shroud,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  own  conception,  the  paltry 
striplings  which  the  fear  of  public  censure  or  of  God's  avenging 
wrath,  had  clipped  and  cabbagetl  in  the  poet's  mind,  till  the 
original  idea  was  so  horribly  distorted,  that  it  could  no  more 
be  calletl  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  muse,  but  the  bastard 
offspring  of  priestcraft  and  the  muse  in  a  parsonage.  Milton's 
Satan  is  merely  a  knight-errant ;  a  sort  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
without  the  chivalry  ;  a  madman,  dashing  out  his  own  bniins ; 
a  fiend. — Klopstock's  is  woi-se,  for  with  Kloi)8tflck  there  is  re- 
demption from  hell ;  Abbadonna,  the  rejxjntant  fiend,  is  received 
into  glory. 

"  — — — —  'Mid  eternal  gloom  had  God 

Far  from  himself  and  his  creation,  fixed 

Hell's  dismal  bounds ;  for  in  the  universe. 

That  theatre  of  mercy,  teas  no  place 

For  woe  eternal  founds 

This  is  very  reasonable.*  But  how,  in  this  theatre  of 
mercy,  such  an  incorrigible  fiend  as  &itan,  wlio  committed  evil, 
con  amore,  regardless  of  the  eternal  punishment  which  followed 
it,  could  find  an  existence,  can  only  be  made  known  by  the 
muse  in  canonicsils.  It  is  evidently  not  natural.  It  is  some- 
thing like  Egyptian  sculpture;  it  may  be  sublime,  but  it  is 
very  ridiculous. 

Heraud  is  more  spiritual,  and  therefore  preferable  in  our 
estimation.  Not  that  we  regard  the  Satan  and  Messiah  of 
Heraud  as  fully  brought  out,  but  there  is  something  lurking 
behind  the  curtain  of  speech,  whether  intended  by  the  poet  or 
not,  which  betokens  something  which  Milton's  slavish  fear  and 
scholastic  theology  was  afraid  to  reveal.  Tlius  Satan  says  to 
Messiah  :— 

Hell's  Majesty  obeys  the  Son  elect 

Of  the  eternal  universal  Sire, 

Then  wherefore  thine  alone?  or  of  thy  sect.' 

So  /  appeal  from  thee  to  Him  whose  fire 

Consunies  and  purifies  {and  why  not  me?) 

And  my  reward  for  services  require. 

Demand  my  guerdon  of  his  equity  I 

Where  is  sin's  strength  but  in  the  law?     Death's  sting 

But  in  sin's  being?— Am  not  I  he 


*  That  is  to  say,  if  you  take  it  without  the  context ;  but  the 
hell  of  Klopstock,  although  out  of  the  universe,  is  a  reaX  place. 
This  is  a  most  singular  poetic  licence.  But  poets,  like  fools, 
are  privileged  characters,  although  like  fools,  especially  kings' 
fools,  they  teach  the  noblest  truths. 
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Who  am  of  Death  the  power  ajid  the  king  ? 
For  whose  sake  wreak  I  vengeance }    For  mine  own  ? 
Thej  wrong  not  me — /  waiU  no  worshipping  ! 
I  do  his  work,  a  rebel  to  his  throne — 
For  why  f  because  I  deign  not  to  confess 
A  n  equal  my  superior — God  alone, 
Who  made  me  what  I  am,  nor  more  nor  less. 
Him  I  adore,  the  invisible  I — ^not  thee, 
The  visible  intelligence  express. 
The  Mediator  to  the  creatures.     He, 
}yhen  hath  he  spoken  ?     Him  would  I  believe. 
But  laws  hy  thee  repeated,  I  am  free 
To  obey  or  disolwy,  reject,  receive. 
Even  as  it  likes  me.     Faith  is  for  the  slave : 
Free  souls  will  know,  endeavour,  and  achieve. 
•  *  •  * 

Then  why  my  suffering?  and  what  it's  source l' 

What  crime  to  be  like  God,  if  he  be  good  ? 

And  that  sought  I  by  reason  and  diacouiae. 

By  might  asserted,  and  in  battle  wooed. 

If  God  Ik*  love,  would  not  his  love  attract 

All  creatures  to  himself,  well  understood? 

Oh !  my  desires  were  lofly  as  mine  act ! 

Supernal,  still  ascending,  to  attain 

The  highest  point  of  glory,  to  transact 

With  the  InviHble,  alwve  thetnun 

Of  seraph  and  archangel,  ministries 

Sul)limc  and  great;  vain  iispiration,  vain. 

Father  of  Sj)irits!  mine  angelic  eyes 

Pined  to  behold  thee,  and  mine  earn  to  hear  : 

Impatient  of  eternal  mysteries, 

I  niohed  into  the  Holiest!     What  found  there  1- 

No  (iod  of  Ix)ve,  but  a  consuming  fire, 

Wnith  terrible,  and  vengeance  most  severe! 

No  witness  of  his  love,  but  of  his  ire, 

I  l<Mjk  in  vain  the  evidence  to  find 

Of  the  far  bruite<l  mercy  of  thy  Sire. 

His  justice  may  havo  proof,  yet  the  stung  mind 

DotUtts  of  the  justice  that  gave  t>eing  to 

Creatures  for  death  and  misery  designed, 

Tranxitive  or  enduring — made  to  do 

And  suffer  wrong — the  ]>o])ulace  of  hcU— 

Who  sought  but  to  l>ecome  as  one  of  you— 

Demons  and  men;  and  fell  even  as  I  fell! 

What  Ileraud  himself  thought  of  this,  we  know  not ;  but  in 
the  next  stanza  he  call^  it  an  insensate  plea,  and  sets  Mcniah 
to  refute  it.  We  xhall  see  next  week  how  the  muw  Mrflts 
him,  and  whether  she  be  dressed  in  her  pure  Grecian  rabw,  or 
in  sacerdotal  garments.  What  the  rq>l/  wants  in  force,  it 
makes  up  in  length.  The  post  wrote  Satan's  speech  from  the 
heart;  the  Saviour's  came  from  the  head.  It  is  an  Alexandrine 
line,  a  wounded  snake ;  not  l)etokening  want  of  talent,  but 
want  of  rru/A—ond  poetic  truth  is  a  thbg  which  cannot  be 
forged. 

THE  RED  COW ; 

A    FABLI   OF    OISnSNAION,   SIIUWINO    TIIK   NATl'RI   OP   SCHISM 
IN    TIIK    I'NIVXRNAL   CHCRCH. 

Mwrdfrer.—'Vft  arc  men,  my  liege. 
Macbeth.— \y,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  Ibr  men  ; 
As  hounds,  and  grey  bounds,  mongrels,  qianiels,  curs, 
8houghs,  water-rxigs,  and  demi-wolves  are  cleped. 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. — Shakspeart. 

In  n  former  life  I  was  disMitiffie^l  with  my  fellow-beings.  I  had 
looked  into  the  works  of  Homer,  and  I  said — "  Why  should 
not  all  men  lie  poets  ?"'  I  had  read  of  Leonidas — "  Wh^- 
should  they  not  lie  patriots  ?"  I  had  seen  the  face  of  Socrates, 
as  in  a  glass — "  Why  should  they  not  be  philosophers  ?" 

Thus  discontentedly  questioning,  and  not  knowing  who  could 
answer  mc,  I  verged  continually  to  all  various  points  of  doc- 
trine ;  and  was  torn  round  like  a  balloon  at  sen,  which  a  whirl- 
pool and  whirlwind  concurring  would  carry  all  ways  at  once, 


towards  all  unknowni  things  and  places ;  till,  after  a  time  of 
agony,  the  heavier  being  torn  away,  the  lighter  tended  upwards 
to  the  world  of  mind.  A  very  strange  world  is  that,  for  there 
is  neither  space  nor  time,  but  all  things  are  themselves  purely, 
without  growth  and  xrithont  decay,  abiding  in  the  everlasting 
life ;  and  that  life  is  being,  and  knowletlgc,  and  power,  and  vir- 
tue, and  beauty,  and  glory,  and  eternal  joy  to  all  that  partake 
of  it ;  and  they  have  perfect  freedom,  independence,  and  ne- 
cessity in  choice  ;  and  the.v  hiive  all  things  in  themselves,  and 
themselves  in  all  things ;  subsisting  by  an  eternal,  but  pre- 
establishetl  harmony,  according  to  a  wonderful  manner  in  the 
world  of  mind. 

And  in  tending  thither  I  was  calmeil,  and  floiiting  freely,  as 
in  an  element — neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy.  I  M'as  carried 
pleasantly  along,  till  I  found  myself  where  the  wise  ancients 
dwell.  .\nd  when  I  came  there,  each  saw  my  want  in  my  liice, 
and  looked  kindly  on  me  ;  and  .(Esop,  who  sat  lowest,  but  next 
to,  and  far  above  me,  told  me  a  fable. 

**  There  was  a  cow,  and  she  was  retl,  and  she  fed  in  the  in- 
finite plain  where  all  creatures  are  ever  feeiling.  But  she  was 
well  fell  and  ill  fed.  For  the  sun  shone  warmly,  and  the  soil 
was  fertile ;  and  thus  she  had  abundant  food  ;  and  the  more 
she  ate,  the  less  she  stirred  ;  and  thus  she  was  ill-fe<l,  for  her 
fSeeding  tended  to  death.  And  as  the  nature  of  covrs  is,  she 
could  only  see  some  imrts  of  herself.  But  there  was  a  little 
muddy  pool  in  which  she  »tw  pleased  to  stand  when  she  neither 
fwl  nor  slept  ;  and  there  she  looked  ufntn  that  part  of  herself 
which  was  red,  and  ui>on  her  sluidow,  which  was  not  retl.  and 
being  elated  with  the  nuiking  of  a  shadow  which  the  light  of 
heaven  by  diminution  made,  and  which  indeed  had  neither 
shape  nor  beauty,  she  grew  to  be  a  syllogistic  animal,  knowing 
that  a  good  argument  loses  nothing  by  order,  and  a  Uid  one 
looks  all  the  better  for  lieing  put  in  mnrtial  array,  .\fler 
itanding,  therefore,  a  lonit  time  in  the  nttiddy  pool,aiul  nieditnt- 
falg  ahallowly  on  what  was  without  her,  she  lca{>ed  u|>  suddenly 
and  lan  among  the  herd,  thus  lowing  fi>rth  her  sentiments  :— 
*  I  ani  a  eow,  and  I  am  red,  and  therefore  I  am  a  red  cow,— 
a  teiy  perfect  pattern  for  all  cows  that  l»e ;  and,  therefore, 
them  are  no  white  ones.'  And  all  the  henl  laughed  at  her,  fV>r 
there  were  many  white,  and  even  black  ones ;  an<l  they  thought 
her  more  f(M>lish  than  became  a  cow,  .So  she  found  they  did 
not  think  like  her,  and  she  saw  the  white  wid  the  black  cows 
as  they  were  roused  from  their  resting-places;  but  though  she  saw 
that  they  were  truly  white  and  black,  she  did  not  think  them  so 
good  as  the  red  ones,  nor  so  properly  to  be  calle<l  cows ;  but  she 
dared  not  say  so.  Thus  she  ke]>t  this  remnant  of  ignorance  as 
a  secret  piece  of  private  property,  and  it  always  hindered  hei 
knowing  better." 

Then  I  was  instructed  ;  for  I  saw  that  after  a  human  fashion 
I  had  been  imitating  the  vaociae  rea-ion  of  the  re<l  cow  ;  and  I 
was  ashamed  and  pleased,  and  I  tluuike«l  .l-^op,  which  he  said 
was  mannerly  on  my  ]mu1,  adding,  that  I  should  find  but  very 
few  to  thank  me  for  comparing  them  to  the  red  cow.  C'. 

PLATO'S  REPUBLIC,  OR  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 
No.  in. 

Having  established  a  community  of  property,  Phito  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  trouble  himself  about  the  theories  of 
poUtlcal  eeonemy,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  ralen  and  people  of  Greece,  as  keenly  as  those  of  our 
own  country.  The  fbrum  was  a  scene  of  intense  jwlitical  ex- 
citement, more  so  than  our  Exchange,  for  attendance  was  not 
confined  to  money-mongers  alone,  it  wus  a  geneml  rendezvous 
for  the  whole  population,  who  clubbe<l  t<)gethcr  in  parties,  dis- 
rus9c<l  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  and  guided  the  current  of 
political  opinion. 

'*  But  what  now,  by  the  gods,  "  says  Socrates,  "  as  to  those 
laws  relative  to  matters  of  exchange,  and  to  their  tmflic  one 
with  another  in  the  fbnnn,  and,  if  you  please,  their  traffic  like- 
wise among  their  handicrafts,  their  scandals,  IxMlily  hurts,  and 
raising  of  lawsuits,  their  institution  of  judges,  and  likewise  such 
imposts  and  payment  of  taxes  ns  may  In?  necessary,  either  at 
the  forum,  or  at  stores.  •  •  •  Shall  we  dare  to  establish 
any  of  these?    ♦    •    ♦    j  imagine  that  u  true  lawgiver  ought 
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not  to  give  himself  much  disturbance  about  such  a  species  of 
laws  and  police,  either  in  an  ill  or  well  regulated  state ;  in  the 
one,  because  it  is  unprofitable  and  of  no  avail — in  the  other, 
because  any  one  can  find  out  some  of  the  laivs,  and  others  of 
them  flow,  of  course,  from  the  habits  arising  from  their  early 
education." 

Such  is  the  summary  manner  in  which  Plato  passes  over  the 
whole  science  of  political  economy,  as  a  subject  so  exceedingly 
trifling,  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  wise  legislator  to 
frame  ai*tificial  laws  for  a  people  who  are  living  under  the 
government  of  a  moral  system,  whose  continued  influence  is 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  social  virtues.  Under 
Huch  a  system  it  will  be  more  diflicult  to  break  than  to  obey  the 
laws.  The  sense  of  honoiu",  when  finely  cultivated,  is  a  more 
powerful  motive  of  action  than  obedience  to  the  dead  letter  of 
any  legislative  enactment. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  last,  and  in  Plato's  esti- 
mation, tlie  most  imjjortant  feature  of  this  social  comm<inwealth 
—that  to  the  Delphian  oracle  belongs  the  greatest,  the  noblest, 
and  most  important  of  legal  ministrations — the  institution  of 
tepiples,  sacrifices,  and  other  worship  of  the  gods,  demons,  and 
heroes ;  likewise  the  depositing  of  tlie  dead,  and  what  other 
rites  ought  to  be  performed  to  them,  so  as  to  make  them  pi-o- 
pitious.* 

It  is  a  very  small  proixntion  of  tlw  ten  books  of  tho  ropnl»- 
lic  which  is  occupied  in  sketching  the  outline  of  the  social  sj'S- 
tem.  It  is  too  simjilc  to  re<iuirc  much  detail ;  and  the  author 
has  employed  the  remainder  of  his  work  in  analysing  principles 
and  characters,  classifying  them,  and  tracing  them  to  their  pri- 
mary sources  and  lUtimato  consequences.  The  "  good"  he 
•eta  abo\  e  all  knowledge.  The  l>eing  good,  and  the  kno^rkdge 
of  good,  are  the  hii;hest  human  atttiinmente;  but  he  that  w  this 
good,  and  knows  it,  can  discourse  of  it ;  hence  discoui-se,  or 
dialectics,  is  next  in  order  to  "  the  good"  and  an  essential 
qualification  of  a  goveraor,  whose  value  is  to  be  determineil  by 
the  goodness  wliich  he  possesses.  But  goodness  in  tho  Platonic 
sense  is  not  supposed  to  exist  apart  from  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  Hence  arithmetic,  gcomotrr.  and  all 
the  luiiversal  sciences,  are  particularly  insistetl  upon  as  essential 
qualifications  nf  a  ruling  mind.  The  sciences  which  form  the 
principal  subject  of  inquiry  to  modem  savans,  and  constitute 
the  Prtitestantism  of  philosophy,  had  not  a  distinct  lieing  in 
those  time*  of  infant  universalism.  Harmony,  analof^,  and 
music,  were  the  genii  of  wisdom  ;  and  as  that  is  accounted  the 
sweetest  and  the  best  miuiic,  which  is  most  urresistible  in  cnpti- 
vating  the  attention,  in  calming  the  passions,  and  tuning  the 
spirit  to  sensatioMS  of  pleasure  luid  social  unanimity,  so,  in 
like  manner,  was  that  accounted  tho  highest  order  of  wisdom, 
whose  influence,  by  the  pro.'^e  or  the  poetry  of  speech,  or  the 
power  of  example,  was  grejitost  in  producing  the  same  han- 
monious  and  moral  result.  In  tliose  times,  however,  mind  had 
not  yet  gone  through  tho  analytical  process  of  science;  hence 
its  6j»Tithetical  attempt*  were  failures.  Philosophy  was  in  in- 
fancy. Its  general  object  ^vils  correct,  but  it^net  <vith  difficul- 
ties from  the  progress  of  experience  in  the  arts  and  sciences 

*  Some  sectarian  philosophers,  who  ascribe  the  Pythian 
oiacles  to  priestcK^ft,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  subject, 
may  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the  universal  philosopher,  or  per- 
haps, keep  up  tlie  spirit  of  their  creed,  by  ascribijig  tliis  eeu- 
tence  to  Plato's  craft,  in  humouiiug  vulgar  prejudices.  Bit 
Plato  did  not  write  for  the  vulgai-;  and  he  who  defied  public 
prejudice  so  independently  in  other  respects,  would  not  slavishly 
succumb  to  it  in  this.  Plato,  and  all  his  sect, -believed  in  the 
reality  of  the  Pji,hian  inspiration,  and  they  had  better  oppor- 
tumties  of  studying  the  subject  than  we,  whose  knowledge  of  it 
is  chiefly  derived  through  the  mist  of  Christian  bigotry,  and 
the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  tho  obscurity  of  which  is  not  yet 
past.  The  Mahometan  ladies,  according  to  Miss  Pardee,  pro- 
duce the  Pythian  phenomena,  by  means  of  a  drug,  for  their 
amusement  in  telling  each  other's  fortunes.  It  produces  insen- 
sibility and  extasy,  iu  which  the  mind  and  the  tongue  act  as  in 
somnambulism.  But  Nature's  resources  are  not  to  be  limited 
to  drugs,  or  any  other  specific  employed  by  human  art ;  she  has 
secret  arts  of  her  own. 


wliich  it  could  not  surmount  without  adopting  principles  of  a 
less  complicate  nature  than  those  which  ignorance  always  pre- 
fers to  the  simple. 

There  are  some  interesting  observations  on  the  fall  of  the 
republic.  Plato  had  no  idea  of  a  universal  system.  His  repub- 
lic is  merely  a  city  with  agricultural  territory,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Grecian  republics,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  in-  ^ 
fluence  of  the  action  from  without.  But,  independent  of  this 
action  from  without,  there  is  a  corrupting  influence  from  within, 
which  is  capable  of  overthrowing,  according  to  the  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, the  best  organized  human  institutions.  Plato  de- 
monstrates this  point  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  He  says 
there  are  five  difterent  species  of  republics — aristocracy,  oli- 
garchy, timocracy^  democracy,  and  tyranny.  The  first  is 
the  best,  in  which  the  best  rule.  Oligarchy  is  that  in  which  a 
party  rule.  Timocracy,  in  which  tlie  wealthy  and  jiower- 
ful  rule.  Dcmoaacy,  in  which  the  whole  rule,  and  Tyranny, 
in  which  one  rules.  The  arklwratic  man  is  he  in  whom 
the  best  principles  nuuntiun  the  nsceudancj'.  Tlie  oligarchic 
man  is  he  in  whom  a  few  inseloct  priuciples  have  usurped  the 
iiscendancy.  The  timocratic  man  is  lie  in  whom  the  love  of 
wealth  and  lionom's  is  the  ruling  principle.  The  (democratic 
man  is  he  who  is  tossed  about  by  every  variety  of  principle, 
and  the  tjTannic  man  is  he  who  is  a  slave  to  one  domineering 
principle.  An  aristocratic  mtiu  may  lose  his  virtue  by  ceasing 
to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong.  Indolence 
may  liegin  the  defection,  and  the  conscience  may  lose  its  ascen-  j 
dancy ;  favouritism  may  blind  the  perceptive  faculty,  and  hej 
may  full  into  an  oligarchic  stsite,  in  Mhich  a  set  of  principle*] 
may  rctahi  the  hold  of  his  mind.  The  oligarchic  man  being? 
led,  not  by  the  love  of  the  dcst,  but  by  a  party,  may  fall  into 
the  timocr&tic  state  by  giving  way  to  the  love  of  money,  and, 
having  obtained  a  sufficiency,  his  mind  may  become  objectless, 
and  incsolute,  and  dass;itisfied  with  life  and  all  its  concerns  ; 
it  then  loses  decision,  and  becomes  subject  to  every  variety  of 
impression.  In  this  iiresolute  state  it  is  very  apt  t<i  become 
])eevi?li ;  Nature  makes  a  violent  eftbrt  to  restore  tho  equili- 
brium ;  a  master  passion  is  employed  for  the  purpose ;  the  man 
becomes  a  dnmljard,  or  a  sensualist,  or  an  antiqiuiry — a  sports- 
man, or  gardner ;  and  the  new  ruler  absorbs  all  the  intoiest  and 
devotion  of  the  individual,  and  tyrannizes  over  time  and  purse; 
over  friendships  aud  affinities  of  every  description.  The  fall  of 
a  State  is  exftctl^y  aiuilagous.  The  beet  State  may  fall  into  the 
condition  of  tho  woi*st ;  and  anarchy  is  the  next  step  to  tyranny. 
But  it  can  only  fall  by  the  above  process.  Hence  arises  Ji  ne- 
cessity for  ])reyehting  the  first  step  of  the  descending  scale  be- 
ing taken ;  for,  if  ever  a  departure  be  made  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  pure  aristocratic  government,  iu  which  moral  worth 
dictates  to  intellect  and  strength,  auger  and  dc^ire,  the  Ml  may 
go  on  with  small  consciousness  of  descent,  until  a  sudden  shock 
reveal  the  fact,  that  we  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  ifredcemable 
slavery.'  '  ■        ' 

The  mode  iti  "wKich  this  descent  may  commeiipe,  according 
to  our  philosopher,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ideas  in  Plato's 
works.  It  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  us,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  our- readers  can  understand  it ;  but  as  it  has  occu- 
pied largely  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  no  ]iurpose,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  the  celebrated  passage  entire,  as  a  literary  curio- 
sity.    Here  it  is-*-  -;■  <     • 

"  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  a  city  thus  constituted  to  be 
changed,  but  as  everything  which  is  generated,  is  obnoxious  to 
corruption,  neither  will  such  a  constitution  as  this  is,  remain 
for  ever,  but  be  dissolved.  And  its  dissolution  is  this.  Not 
only  with  respect  to  terrestrial  plants,  but  likewise  in  terrestrial 
animals,  a  fertility  and  sterility  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body  takes 
place  when  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  complete  the 
periphery  of  their  respective  orbs,  which  are  shorter  to  the 
shorter  lived,  and  contrariwise  to  such  as  .are  the  contrary,  and 
nith  reference  to  the  fertility  and  steiiUty  of  our  race,  .ilthough 
those  are  wise  that  you  have  educated  to  be  governors  of 
cities,  yet  will  they  never  liy  rexison  in  conjunction  with  sense, 
observe  the  proper  seasons,  but  overlook  them,  and  sometimes 
generate  children  when  they  ought  not.  But  the  period  to 
that  which  is  divinely  generated,  is  that  which  the  perfect  num- 
ber comprehends,  and  (the  period)  to  that  which  is  generated  by 
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man,  a  that  in  which  the  augmentation  surpassing  and  twr- 
ftaaeH,  when  they  shall  have  received  three  restitutions,  aud 
four  boundaries*  of  things  juviiniiluting  and  ilissiniilating,  in- 
creasing and  decreasing,  shall  render  all  things  correspoiident  and 
effable,  of  which  the  ses<initertian  progeny  when  combined  with 
the  pentad,  and  thrice  increased,  aifords  two  harmonies.  One 
of  these,  the  equally  equal,  a  hundred  time«  a  hundred,  but  the 
other  of  e(iual  length,  indeed,  Init  more  oblong,  is  of  a  hundred 
members,  from  eftable  diameters  of  pentads,  cax;h  )>eing  deficient 
by  unity,  and  from  two  membere  tluit  arc  ineffable,  and  fi-oui  a 
hundred  cuIh*  of  the  triad.  But  the  whole  geometric  number  of 
this  kind,  is  the  author  of  Ijetter  and  worse  generations,  of  which, 
when  oiu-  governors  l)eing  ij^norant,  join  our  couples  together 
unseasonaljly,  the  children  shall  neither  be  of  a  good  genius  nor 
fortunate,  and  tliougli  the  former  governors  shall  install  the  l»e8t 
of  them  into  office,  they  ne\ ertheless,  l)eing  unworthy  of  it.  and 
coming  to  have  the  power  their  fathers  had,  will  lK*gin  to  be 
negligent  of  us  in  their  guardianship  ;  in  the  first  place  esteeming 
music  less  than  they  ought,  and  in  the  next  place  iJie  naked 
(gymnic)  exercises." 

This  incomprehensible  jnece  of  philosophy,  we  pass  without 
comment,  only  remarking  that  more  danger  is  likely  tniuntv  froni 
the  nakedness  of  the  guardians,  than  from  their  mi-»caIcuhitions 
in  astrology  and  geometry.  Man  caimot  Ik-  a  phil<»ioph«T,  and 
go  naked  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Philosophy  itself  U  the 
ornamental  covering  of  the  fonsual  nature.  The  very  first  im- 
pulhc  of  the  philosophical  faculty  is  to  conceal  the  sensual. 
This  is  l)eautifully  illustratetl  in  the  storj-  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. It  can  only  be  by  the  complete  annihilation  of  ^on»^Ial- 
ism,  that  nnki-dness  can  betolemted  by  the  i)hiloeophicBl  fhciilty. 
But  the  annihilation  of  wnsualism  is  the  annihilation  of  ctrjxmMl 

bi-ing.  • 

*  The  three-four  musical  system  or  diatoamron. 
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On  •*  Thm  Ovk." — (CottlinuedfrotH  p.  4M.) 
Trail.-      •'     '■"■st. — Maleriarml. 
Mat. — I  have   Ikt  m  old  )MK>k  about  i>hiloM>phy, 

ami   have  found  t»vo  i ..  :.;ili  seem  to  \tenr  on  the  ."nibject 

of  our  last  discunKion.  I  nu'an  the  words  "  in  potmtia,'"  m»d 
••  ««  actu.^'  which  may  be  translated  **  in  power,"  and  **  in  act." 
Now,  in  the  statuary's  shop  which  I  passed  this  ilar,  I  ww  n 
great  lumi)  of  nmrble,  which  wjw  a  !<tatue  in  polenlia,  bnt  not 
a  statue  in  actii.  That  is,  it  containeil  all  tlu'  matter  n<|uisite 
for  a  statue,  and  was  capable  of  \mu'^  formed  i  i!o  a  stjitnc, 
though  it  was  not  yet  a  statue,  as  it  h.id  remaini>d  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor. 

7>rt>w. — But  how  do<M  this  bear  on  the  subject  of  otir  dis- 
cussion ? 

Mat. — Why,  look  here.  I  have  drawn  a  line  mx  inches  long ; 
now,  according  to  our  last  discussion,  the  two  halves  of  this  lino 
would  not  exist  until  we  had  pcrfDmitHl  the  act  of  division;  not 
only  was  a  i)erceivcrrc<piirc<l.  Even  if  we  j)ercoived  the  whole 
line,  it  would  not  be  sufticiont ;  even  th^ni  the  two  Iialves  would 
not  exist,  but  we  nmst  really  ha^o  i>erformed  the  act  of  diviainn 
by  marking  with  our  hands,  or,  at  any  rate  in  mir  minds,  the 
point  which  separates  one  half  from  the  other. 

Trans. —  I  am  not  sure  *  that  I  went  quite  so  far;  but,  how- 
ever, I  admit  all  that  you  say,  tuid  lun  glad  to  find  that  you  have 
»o  conitistently  followed  !ue  out.     lint  proccctl. 

.\fnt. —  .Vinv,  as  I  was  walking  home  after  our  last  discussion, 
1  was  rcHeitiiig  in  myself  that  the  conclusion  was  very  right, 
that  two  halves  did  rot  exist  till  the  act  of  division  had  l>een 
performed.  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  was  startled  by  an  a])parent 
al>surdity;  namely,  that  though  a  line  six  inches  in  length  was 
existing,  neither  of  its  halves  were  yet  in  existence — that  six 


*  "  I  am  not  sure,  Ac."  The  fiict  is,  I  am  obliged  (on  ac- 
count of  my  limitations  of  time)  to  write  an  article  before  the 
previous  one  is  published  ;  hence,  the  previous  one  is  not  before 
me,  and  though  I  can  bear  in  mind  the  genenil  drifl  of  a  par- 
ticular dialogue,  I  auinot  always  remember  the  force  of  every 
individual  sentence ;  heucc  the  words,  "  I  am  not  sure." — T. 


inches  were  present,  while  three  w«re  not.    Tim  seemed  like  aa 
absurdity. 

Traits. — And  did  you  get  over  this  difficulty.^ 
Mat. — Listen  I  On  going  home  1  tbund  the  old  book  before 
mentioned,  aud  there  I  found  the  words  "  »/*  potentia,""  and 
•'  in  «t7M,'''t  and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  these  words  solved 
the  whole  difficulty.  For,  thought  1,  when  I  sa^-  that  a  line 
six  inches  in  length,  contains  two  lines,  each  three  inchet>  in 
length,  I  meau  no  more  tlian  this  : — that  if  it  were  divided  at  a 
certain  point,  the  two  lines  Ijetween  this  point  and  each  end  of 
the  line,  would  be  foimd  e<iual  to  tliree  inches  each.  In  other 
words,  that  an  undivideil  whole  was  two  halves  in  potetUia,  but 
not  in  aclu;  and  that,  on  looking  at  a  whole  liBe,we  have  no  more 
right  to  say  we  see  the  two  halves  before  divisicMi,  than  on  looking 
on  a  block  untouchetl  by  the  chisel,  we  have  a  right  to  sjty  we  see 
a  statue.  Therefore,  you^sec  I  got  rid  of  every  aljsurdity,  for  I 
.idniitted  that  a  line  six  inches  in  length  was  capable  of  being 
divided  at  one  cut  into  two  of  three  inches  each. 

7Vfl>«.— This  is  capital!  We  are  now  not  differing  at  all, 
but  sailing  in  concert.  What  you  say  is  true  beyond  a  doubt. 
Mat. — WelL,  but  then  other  thoughts  aro«e.  I  referred  to 
the  first  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Shejylurd,  and 
found  thiU  in  our  diaIo«fue  there  recordt;d,  you  showed  me  a 
)»ieoe  of  wood,  and  asked  me  whether  it  was  a  single  atom,  or 
composed  of  a  number  of  particles.  And  I  further  found,  that 
I  replied,  *'  tlmt  it  was  composed  of  a  greet  number  of 
particles.'' 

Trans.— (  Turning  over  Humbert  qf  the  Shepherd,  j  Yes, 
yes,  hero  it  is  exactly  us  you  »y.  Go  on,  for  1  am  extremely 
anxious  to  bear  the  result  of  your  thoughts. 

A  fat. — Now*,  it  struck  me,  tliat  I  was  a  great  deal  too  hasty  in 
my  use  of  the  word  "*  coni|K)sed."  I  thought  l>ecnuse  by  divi- 
sion we  should  arrive  at  these  small  purtidcK,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  exi»te<l  prior  to  tiie  piece  of  wo<xl.  1  Icre  I  went  too 
fiir,  for  I  now  find,  that  tliough  the  piece  of  wood  exists,  it  is 
quite  jKiMsible  that  the  imrticles  may  never  exist  till  division  ha« 
)>een  actually  i>erforme«l ;  whereas,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
~  composwJ,''  I  dogmatically  aMerted  a  prior  existence  of  the 
jiarticles. 

Trans.  — WhaX  you  say  strongly  reminds  me  of  a  remark 
uiadc  by  Tichte,  in  that  most  tUfhcult  b*M(k,  Oie  Thatsachen 
fles  IJewusstseytu.  He  observe  (I  quote  from  memory)  that 
when  we  contemplate  a  coloured  surface  and  declare  it  infi- 
nitely divisible,  when,  of  course,  we  have  not  infinitely  divided 
it,  we  mean  no  more  than  that  we  can  divide  it  infinitely,  and 
are,  in  fiict,  contemplating  our  own  (miwct. 

A/io/.— Exactly ;  it  is  little  matter  whether  wo  say  we  con- 
tomphitc  OUT  '  •••■  t--vitiility  to  divide,  or  that  of  space  of  being 
di\i»lcd.     >  to  what  I  am  coming.     Vou  rememlier 

wc  calle<I  tin-  ,  \roo«l  a  "  one  of  aggreflation,"   Ix-cuuse 

its  particles  were  many,  and  It  was  merely  their  union  that 
constituted  the  one ;  now  I  much  qucMtion  whether  it  has  these 
partifdfls  before  division  takes  place,  and  hence  think  it  pro- 
liable  that  it  may  lie  a  one  in  the  first  instance,  and  tliat  the 
existence  of  these  particles  is  secondary. 

Trans.— 1  think  I  luiderrtand  yoiC  I  conceive  you  mean, 
that  if  1  bciHi  those  hal^Muoe  tnftethcr,  the  result  will  be  really 
an  aggregate  one,  because  the  existence  of  e\ery  single  hal^ 
1  vnny  preceded  that  of  the  heap.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
>-ou  bcUeve  that  an  extended  ouua  may  exist,  not  prece<led  by 
what  we  uill  its  ]>article«;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
mass  exists  first,  and  the  )>articles  afterwards:  and  not  only  is 
the  existence  of  the  former  necessary  to  that  of  the  latter,  but 
even  an  act  of  divisirtn  must  precede  it. 

J/a/.— You  have  hit  off  my  meaning  to  a  nicety.  Now  what 
think  you  of  my  hypothesis-' 

Trans. — Think,  it  is  a  true  one,  l>eyond  doubt.  What  a 
monstroiLs  absurdity  would  it  be  to  say  that  the  heiul  of  Venus 
was  actually  in  a  block  of  m.arble  lieforc  Phidia.s  had  touche<l 
it!  and  as  all  these  little  particles  must  have  some  form  or 
otlier,  it  is  not  less  ridiculous  to  8up]>06c  them  existing  before  a 

t  The  Greek  words,  of  which  these  are  a  Latin  version,  were 
origimiUy  usctl  by  Aristotle ;  they  are—**  en  energeitC  **  *»• 
dunamei.''' 
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section  is  really  made.  We  first  see  an  extended  surface,  and 
on  cutting  that  we  have  the  particles. 

Afat. — Tnie;  and  if  a  common-sense  man*  said  to  me, 
"  What  infernal  nonsense  you  talk,  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  whole,  without  admitting  that  of  the  parts ! "  I  should 
answer,  I  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  whole,  without  at 
the  same  time  admitting  its  po88il)ilit7  of  being  divided  into 
parts.     At  which  he  ought  to  be  satisfieid. 

Trails. — Mj  dear  fellow,  if  you  attempt  to  satisfy  a  mere 
common-sense  man,  unless  you  first  tire  him  out  b^-  making 
him  contradict  himself,  you  have  given  yourself  a  nice  job. — 
But  proceed. 

Mat. — Now,  in  the  case  of  this  piece  of  wood,  you  observe 
the  oneness  of  the  whole  precedes  the  many  of  the  particles. 
We  have  a  one  preceding  a  many. 

Trans. —  Very  good;  but  then  you  remember  that  this  piece 
of  wood  depends  for  its  form  (and  it  cannot  exist  without  form) 
on  other  bodies  bounding  it ;  hence  the  existing  of  the  one  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  many. 

Mat.— True ;  every  thing  we  call  one  is  in  foct  a  portion  of 
something  larger,  and  capable  of  being  divided  into  small  par- 
ticles. This  piece  of  wood  is  itself  but  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse, and,  as  you  say,  a  perceiving  being  must  mentally  draw 
a  line  round  it,  and  stop,  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  you  see  the  universe  itself  is  prior  to  these  portions, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  it.  Ah,  now  I  have  it!  The 
universe  is  not  composed  of  parts,  l)ut  parts  arise  from  a  divi- 
sion of  the  universe.  Now  we  have  a  one  preceding  the  many, 
aye,  and  a  one  distinct  from  any  oneness  in  the  mind.  The 
universe  is  itself  one ;  and  it  is  no  portion  of  anything,  but  is 
the  sum  total  of  every  thing — the  all — the  Tan.  No  need  of  a 
perceiver  to  start  from  a  point,  and  stop;  he  may  start  from 
where  he  pleases,  and  he  need  not  stop  at  all.  The  universe 
is  the  one. 

Trans. — We'll  discuss  that  point  next  time;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  universe  will  disappoint  you. 

*  As  this  gentleman  was  a  Materialist  at  first,  I  have  conti- 
nued to  call  him  by  that  njune.  However,  he  is  now  rejilly  no 
Materialist  at  all ;  he  and  his  friend  being  a  pair  of  amicable 
dialectitians. 


ANIMAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Mn.  M'Leav,  in  his  I/ora  Entomologica,  has  made  a  very 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  animal  world  into  five  major  de- 
partments, each  of  which  is  divided  into  five  minor  departments. 
The  five  major  are,  1st,  Acritn,  the  lowest  species,  including  1. 
Agastria  or  Infusoria,  the  very  lowest,  without  either  mouth 
or  alimentary  canal  ;  2.  Intestina  ;  ."$.  Polj-pi  natantes ;  4.  Po- 
lypi vaginati;  5.  Polypi  rudes.  The  2nd  major  division  is 
the  Mollusca,  which  are  especially  difficult  to  arrange,  so  that 
he  has  left  two  chasms  unfilled  up ;  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  great  fivefold  divisions  arc  so  clearly  established, 
tliat  the  vacancy  at  present  must  be  ascribed  to  scientific 
ignorance.  He  gives  only  three  classes  of  Mollusca,  viz.  acephala, 
pteropoda,  and  brachiopoda.  ♦  *  *  The  3d  division  is  Ver- 
tebrata,  consisting  of  amphiljia,  reptilia,  pisces,  aves,  mammalia. 
The  4th  division  is  Annulosa,  consisting  of  ametabola,  cmstacea, 
arachnida,  haustellata,  mandibulata.  The  5th  division  is 
Radiata,  consisting  of  echinida,  stellerida,  medusida,  acephalida, 
fistulida. 

"  It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  our  notice,"  says  Mr.  M'Leav, 
"  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that  each  of  the  great  groups  ap- 
pears to  be  composed  of  five  smaller  ones ;  for,  while  it  may  be 
true,  indeed,  that,  contenting  myself  with  the  ability  to  pass 
from  the  acephala  to  the  pteropoda,  by  means  of  the  genus 
hyale,  I  have  by  no  means  determined  this  disposition  to  hold 
good  among  the  mollusca,  still,  as  it  is  equally  certain  that  this 
group  of  animals  is  as  yet  the  least  known,  it  may  be  improper 
at  present  to  conclude  that  it  forms  any  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  would  even  seem  unquestionable,  that  the  gasteropoda  of 
Cuvier  return  into  themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  group ; 
but  whether  the  acephala  form  one  or  two,  such  is  by  no 
means  accurately  ascertained,  though  enough  is  known  of 
the  mollusca  to  incline  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  no  less 


subject  in  general  to  a  circular  disposition  than  the  four 
other  great  groups.  It  may  at  first  be  imagined,  that  each 
group  resolving  itself  so  constantly  into  five  others  is  an  effect 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  some  accident,  which  may  have 
favoured  this  species  of  development,  but  there  are  too  many 
conditions  to  be  fulfilletl  before  we  can  consider  this  supposition 
as  in  the  slightest  manner  probable.  The  regularity  which  is 
conspicuous  in  the  whole  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  above  given,  can  proceed  from  no  other  cause  than  design. 
Whether  this  regularity  be  in  Nature,  or  whether  it  be  merely 
part  of  an  artificial  system,  which  I  am  now  uselessly  pro- 
posing to  the  scientific  world  for  their  examination,  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  becoming  in  me  to  determine;  but  I  can 
safely  say,  that  almost  all  the  groups  here  laid  down  have  been 
proposed  by  others,  so  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  there  will  be 
room  for  remonstrance,  if  I  should  be  judged  to  have  wrested 
the  animal  kingdom  to  any  theory  of  my  own." 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  above  divisions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  five 
senses,  and  the  five  fingers  and  toes  of  animals. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  five  great  circle%  which  may  be 
represented  by  five  sixpences  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  the 
highest  order  being  opposite  to  the  lower,  are  connected  by  five 
intermetliate  classes — tunicjita,cephalapoda,  annelidii,  cirripcda, 
and  zoanthida. 

ExTKNsioN  or  SovKRiiGNTY.— The  government  of  the  de- 
mocracy brings  the  notion  of  political  rights  to  the  level  of  the 
humblest  citizen*,  just  as  the  dissemination  of  wealth  brings  th» 
notion  of  property  within  tlie  reach  of  all  the  members  of  the 
community ;  and  I  confess,  that  to  my  mind  this  is  one  of  it» 
greatest  advantages.  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  easy  to  teach 
men  to  exerc-ise  political  rights,  but  I  maintain,  that,  when  it  is 
possible,  the  effects  which  result  from  it  are  highly  imjwrtant ; 
and  I  add,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  at  which  such  an  at- 
tempt ought  to  be  made,  that  time  is  our  own.  It  is  clciir  that 
the  influence  of  religious  belief  is  shaken,  and  that  the  notion 
of  divine  right  is  declining  ;  it  is  evident  that  public  morality 
is  vitiated,  and  the  notion  of  moral  rights  is  also  disappearing. 
These  are  general  symptoms  of  the  substitution  of  argument 
for  faith,  and  of  calculation  for  the  impulses  of  sentiment.  If, 
in  the  midst  of  this  general  disruption,  you  do  not  succeed  in 
connecting  the  notion  of  rights  with  that  of  personal  intercut, 
which  is  the  only  immutable  power  in  the  human  heart,  wliut 
means  will  you  have  of  governing  the  world,  except  by  fear  ? 
When  I  am  told,  that  since  the  laws  are  weak,  and  the  popu- 
lace is  wild ;  since  passions  arc  excited,  and  the  authority  of 
virtue  is  paralyze<l ;  no  measures  must  be  taken  to  increase  the 
rights  of  the  democracy — I  reply,  that  it  is  for  these  very  rea- 
sons that  some  measures  of  the  kind  must  be  taken  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  governments  are  still  more  interested  in  taking 
them  than  society  at  large,  because  govenmients  are  liable  to 
be  destroyed,  and  society  cannot  perish. — Toequeville''s  Demo- 
cracy in  America. 


TO  COniiESrONDENTS. 

R.  S. — We  wish  to  devote  the  Sfiepherd  as  much  as  possible 
to  universal  and  social  subjects  ;  we  leave  the  minor  details  to 
publications,  whose  professed  object  it  is  to  discuss  them.  The 
development  of  good  principles  in  separate  individuals,  is  not 
our  object ;  our  object  is  to  bring  them  into  action  at  the  same 
time,  by  pointing  to  the  mode  of  association.  If  two  i  ogues  are 
obliged  to  live  in  a  house  together,  they  may  be  tolerably  com- 
fortable ;  but  if  you  convert  one  of  the  rougues,  yeu  make  both 
miserable.  Query,  Whether  would  it  be  better  to  convert  one 
of  these  rogues  only,  or  leave  them  both  in  thiir  original  state 
of  roguery  ?  Answer,  if  you  convert  one  only  you  make  an 
Abel  for  a  Cain  to  destroy. 

The  conversation  on  marriage  and  animal  food  we  will  use, 
but  we  must  not  have  too  much  spirit  in  one  number. 

A  Universalist  we  will  answer  very  kindly  next  week. 

A  letter  for  the  Transcendentalist  lies  at  the  office. 
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street,  Lincoln 's-inn-fields. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DESTRUCTION'. 

I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil. 

Jeitu  Chr'ut. 

"  Lrt  the  flower  blow.  Do  not  nip  the  bud,  for  you  cannot 
m.iki"  iinother.''  All  mund  policy  in  human  conduct  in  in  har- 
nioiiv  with  the  gcneml  laws  of  Nature.  The  pnjcew  of  growth 
in  i«liints  and  aniinuU  is  a  Kradiwted  Huccemion  of  statcn  of 
ln-inj(.  The  seed  that  in  sown  in  the  earth  corrupt*,  hut  out  of 
its  cnrniptiun  xpringtt  the  living  genn  of  its  successor.  The 
gay  corolla,  that  constitutes  the  flower  and  the  bed  of  vegeta- 
tion, (lis;tppearH  when  the  nuraiing,  which  it  wae  destined  to 
enwrap,  haH  ac(|uired  a  Inking,  and  strength  suflicient  to  resist 
the  iiction  of  the  elements.  As  the  fruit  perishes,  the  seed 
within  it  ac<iuircs  new  vigour,  and  retains  the  embryo  of  a  new 
plant,  when  the  former  ha«  submitted  to  the  univentjil  hiw  of 
decay,  which  is  common  to  all,  but  the  mineral  world,  which  is 
the  emblem  of  the  Di-ity. 

.Nature  has  entabliithed  many  schools  for  teaching  wiiidum 
(would  we  only  go  there  to  learn),  and  the  great  refomiern, 
which  have  been  raised  up  at  different  times,  have  invariably 
attended  these  divine  institutions,  where  alone  true  wisdom  can 
lie  found.  The  object  of  true  Hcience  is  to  teach  the  modes  of 
Nature's  working,  and  thus  to  present  a  model  for  us,  the  pupils 
of  Nature,  to  follow;  but  ficicnce  too  freijuently,  nay,  always, 
loHCH  Might  of  the  moral  end,  and  contents  itself  with  the  names 
of  thingK.  and  parts  of  things,  in  endless  division.  When  a 
man  h.'is  learned  botany,  as  vulgarly  taught,  he  has  learned 
nothing  to  make  him  wiser  or  Itetter.  He  knows  the  names  of 
the  seven  parts  of  fructification.  He  knows  the  different  va- 
rieties of  each.  He  knows  that  each  si>ecies  of  plant  luis  a 
fixed  numl>er  of  stamina  and  stigmata,  and  according  to  this 
numl)er  he  classes  the  plant,  if  he  adopt  tlie  bcxual  system  of 
Liiinii'us;  but  if  he  prefei  the  system  of  Jussicu,or  of  Toume- 
fort,  his  mode  of  arrangement  is  different.  But  the  great  ob- 
ject of  all  these  systems  is  merely  to  fix  and  to  remember  the 
nnme*  of  individual  plants.  The  whole  science,  as  taught  in 
the  schools,  is  merely  a  science  of  names — a  branch  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  letter,  but  not  the  spirit  of  )>otany.  We  may 
Bay  the  same  of  anatomy,  or  of  any  other  scientific  branch  of 
scholastic  leaniing.  The  moral  of  science,  which  is  really  the 
only  valuable  ]M)rtion  of  natural  knowledge,  is  entirely  over- 
looked, and  the  young  student  is  left  to  teach  himself  a  moral, 
if  ho  can,  or  leave  his  preceptor,  unt^iught,  if  he  cannot 

Yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  sciences  which  may  not  singly  be 
made  instnmientui  in  teaching  the  sublimest  and  the  moet 
practical  truths.  It  matters  little,  whether  we  observe  Nature 
in  hirsjc  or  in  small  systems.  In  each,  the  same  everlasting 
simplicity  and  regularity  of  system  prcviiils,  and  ))erfection  in 
art  i*  that  which  afjprouchcs  nearest  the  simplicity  of  Nature. 
When  nnut  first  attempts  to  l)o  a  painter,  he  errs  not  in  sim- 
plicity, but  in  complexity  ;  when  he  paints  a  tree,  he  makes 
vm\\  leaf  distinct,  and  spends  a  world  of  time  on  the  monstrous 
deformity,  which  ufler  all  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  tree. 
When  experience  hoa  impartcil  n  little  wisdom,  he  saves  both 


time  and  labour  by  a  single  sweep  of  his  pencil,  and  makes  the 
image  of  a  tree,  without  defining  a  single  leaf  that  belongs  to  it. 
This  latter  is  the  most  natural  method,  but  it  is  ahraya  the  last 
discovered.  It  is  the  end  and  the  jjcrfection  of  art,  Avhich 
ignorance  obstinately  rejecta,  until  painfiil  experience  con- 
foimd  it. 

Genius  alone  discovers  the  true  method,  for  genius  is  a  son 
of  Naturi>.  It  takes  lessons  from  its  mother.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  all  great  moral  teachers  have  taught  by  analogy, 
not  by  the  artificial  forms  of  science,  but  by  the  simple  logic  of 
Nature,  which  schiM>ls  and  colleges  cannot  communicate. — 
"  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  fotdishncss  with  CJod." — "  The 
wisdom  of  the  wiiie  shall  i>erish,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent  shall  be  hid."  The  wisdom  of  schools  is  hartl  to 
ieum ;  and  when  it  is  learned,  the  heart  is  not  lietter,  and  the 
mind  is  only  skilled  in  names  of  things.  The  wisdom  of  Na- 
ture is  simple  and  intelligible  to  all ;  it  is  a  moral  sense,  which 
is  develaf>ed  before  science  in  children,  .and  is  more  valuable  as 
a  guide  through  life,  and  ns  a  source  of  enjojTnent. 

Christ  nut  only  uso<l  the  parable  and  the  simild  as  moiles  of 
instruction,  but  he  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  natural  processes 
byo[)cning  the  flower  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  bud.  Christianity  is  distinctly  a  new  religion,  in  re- 
lationship to  that  of  Hoses.  But  Christ  was  a  faithful  disciple 
of  MoMes,and  his  diidplee  were  also  faithful  to  the  very  eiul  of 
their  ministry.  **  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,"  says  Christ ; 
and  yet  he  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  and  ceremonial 
ritcH,  as  religious  obligations.  **  I  nime  to  fulfil."  "■  You 
luivc  seen  religion  in  the  bud,  ye  have  seen  the  green  calyx 
tluit  concealed  the  corolla ;  I  will  open  the  calyx,  and  show 
you  the  flower.  Do  not  despise  the  calyx,  although  now  it  is 
of  no  fiirther  tise,  since  the  flower  is  ready  to  blow.  The  calyx 
was  useful  in  its  season,  and  will  yet  remain  a  long  time  as  a 
base  for  the  flower  to  rest  upon :  but  the  flower  is  infinitely 
more  lieautifUl,  and  the  world  shall  wonder  with  admiration  at 
its  splendour,"  The  flower  has  come,  and  the  calyx  is  forgot- 
ten, Imt  something  more  is  yet  in  reserve ;  the  fruit  follows 
next  —  the  subject  of  enjoyment.  The  flower  is  merely  an  ob- 
ject for  the  eye  to  behold—  the  fruit  is  a  subject  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  body.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  Chris- 
tianity, having  escaped  fVom  the  calyx  of  .Judaism,  and  bloomed 
as  a  flower  for  an  ap]>ointed  season,  should  have  to  encounter  a 
crisis  like  its  predecessor,  and  become  the  matrix  of  a  more 
pure  and  nutritious  system  of  religion  than  has  yet  l)een  taught? 
Is  there  any  heterodoxy  in  suppotiing  it.^  Is  there  any  impiety 
in  lx:lieving  that  a  religion  csm  improve,  that  mankind  can 
become  wiser  and  better,  and  that  the  modes  of  social  inter- 
course, as  well  as  the  modes  of  fiiith,  niiiy  all  be  amended,  even 
supposing  they  came  directly  from  the  dictation  of  God  ? 
Surely  the  laws  of  G<h1  are  wise,  and  what  is  wiser  than  the 
system  observcil  in  those  uniform  laws  of  vegetation,  according 
to  which,  change  succeeds  change  in  regular  succession,  as  the 
plant  rises  from  one  state  of  being  to  another  ?  Wlio  told 
thee,  O  professor  of  Christianity,  that  that  which  now  prevails 
as  on  established  form  of  religion,  under  the  name  of  Christ,  is  the 
last  form  in  which  the  growing  word  of  God  in  man  shall  appear.* 
Is  Uiere  any  appearance  of  its  perjjetuity  ?    Is  it  a  fruit,  or 
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merely  a  flower;  is  it  a  show,  or  is  it  really  a  substance?  _A 
conscientious  and  fearless  mind  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
answering  this  question ;  but  the  fearful  and  unbelieving  will 
dogmatically  assert  that  the  gospel  is  really  finished,  and  that 
we  shall  never  have  any  other  exhibition  of  truth  than  that 
which  we  now  have.  He  will  quote  Scripture,  too,  to  prove  it. 
He  will  remind  us  of  the  curse  of  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  iim- 
self,  or  even  an  angel  of  heaven,  if  either  should  dare  to  preach 
another  gospel.  Simple  creature !  How  can  that  be  another, 
which  grows  up  out  of  the  same  stem?  Was  Christianity 
another  religion  than  that  of  Moses  ?  It  looks  very  different. 
Yet  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  fulfil 
it ;  and  may  not  Christianity  undergo  a  similar  change,  not  for 
destruction,  but  fulfilment,  yet  so  thorough,  as  scarcely  even  to 
leave  a  resemblance  of  its  present  dying  condition  ? 

Where  are  now  the  tabernacle  in  which  God  appeared  to 
Moses  ?  the  ark,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  deposited? 
Where  is  now  the  temple  of  Solomon,  in  which  the  sacred  fire 
descended  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  sacrifices  appointed 
by  the  lawgiver  ?    Where  are  now  the  sacrifices,  of  oxen,  and 
sheep,  and  calves  of  a  year  old,  goats  and  young  kids,  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  ?    All  these  were  divine  institutions,  around 
which  the  piety  of  former  ages  was  gathered,  and  in  whose 
cause  enthusiasts  buried  their  swords  and  their  daggers  in  each 
others  bowels.     All  gone  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.     Yes, 
these  were  divine  institutions.  ,  Divine,  but  not  final  institu- 
tions.    The  divinity  of  an  institution  is  no  proof  of  its  immuta- 
bility.   The  blossom  is  also  divine ;  but  it  dies  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  show  itself.     And  even  the  fruit,  w^hen  it  first  comes 
forth  from  the  hand  of  its  maker,  comes  forth  in  imperfection, 
green  and  sour,  and  impleasant  to  the  palate.    But  it  has  the 
principle  of  growth  v^athin  it.    However  perfect  it  may  come 
forth  in  its  infantine  state,  it  is  not  perfectly  ripe,  nor  beautiful, 
nor  sweet.     It  gathers  juice,  and  softness,  and  plumpness ;  it 
clothes  itself  with  bloom,  and  appears  at  last  as  unlike  what  it 
was  at  first,  as  a  drop  of  water  is  unlike  a  hailstone,  or  a  bit  of 
charcoal  to  a  sparkling  diamond.     Suppose  fruits  were  reason- 
ing beings  like  men,  had  faith  in  God  like  our  modem  school- 
men and  perverted  Christians,  and  were  to  reason  thus : — "  We 
are  divine  productions.    God  made  us  good,  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  change — God  made  us  sour,  we  have  no  right  to  become 
sweet — God  made  us  green,  we  have  no  right  to  become  bloom- 
ing— God  made  us  hard,  we  have  no  right  to  become  soft  and 
plump."    Were  a  grape,  or  an  apricot,  or  a  peach,  to  reason 
thus,  would  not  you  say  they  were  very  foolish  fruits  ?     Yet 
such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  priests  and  their 
adherents.     It  was  invented  in  the  Aristotelian  schools,  and 
now  forms  an  essential  ingredient  of  political  Christianity,  and 
the  basis  of  Christian  Conservatism.     "  Let  us  remain  green,  as 
God  made  us,  says  the  Conservative,  there  is  danger  in  inno- 
vation ;  let  us  avoid  the  sun  that  cherishes  and  ripens  us  merely 
to  our  destruction ;  we  are  more  able  to  resist  opposition  in  a 
hard  and  sour  state,  than  in  a  soft  and  sweet  state  ;  let  us  hold 
fast  to  the  primitiye  order  of  things.     It  is  sinful  to  change 
that  which  evidently  was  ordained  by  the  will  of  God."    All 
the  sectarians  reason  in  the  same  maimer.     They  all  hanker 
after  primitive  Christianity,  and  the  more  light  they  can  dis- 
cover upon  the  early  or  green  history  of  the  Church,  the  more 
confident  they  are  of  obtaining  the  grace  divine  that  will  fashion 
them  after  the  model  that  alone  is  from  heaven.    Green  Chris- 
tians, indeed,  they  must  be,  that  have  made  no  progress  in 
eighteen  centuries  ;  green  crabs  that  hang  in  the  shade,  and  at 
last  drop  to  the  earth  with  adamantine  firmness. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it 
not  the  sun  that  ripens  the  fruit  ?  Did  not  Christ  promise  to 
send  his  spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth  ?  He  himself  did  not 
teach  us  all.  "  Whatsoever  he  heard  of  the  father  he  told  unto 
us ;"  but  the  Church  is  a  ripening  fruit,  an  institution  gather- 
ing juice  and  strength,  and  destined  to  come  to  maturity  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  of  vegetation.  This  ripening  process  we 
will  reveal.  The  end  of  this  ripening  process  we  show,  and 
though  the  end  be  very  different  from  the  beginning,  even  as 
sweet  is  different  from  sour,  still  we  say  that  the  fruit  is 
the  same ;  the  Christianity  is  the  same  \  the  Church  is  the 


same.    "  We  mean  not  to  destroy  Christianity,  but  to  fulfil 
it." 

The  great  distinction  between  the  sour  and  the  sweet  Chris- 
tianity is  this,  that  the  sour  is  a  selfish  fruit.  It  tries  to  con- 
vert, individuals,  iastead  of  attempting  to  "  bring  forth  a  nation 
at  once,"  according  to  the  Scripture  promise.  The  attempt  to 
make  individual  Chiistians,  in  an  unchristian  world,  is  a  very 
preposterous  attempt.  Such  a  law  as  that  of  Christ's  is  not  to 
be  kept  by  individuals.  It  never  has  been  kept.  It  is  not 
even  taught.  We  give  the  sour  fruit  of  priestcraft  credit  for 
percei\ing  that  the  law  of  Christ  can  not  be  taught  literally. 
It  must  be  accommodated  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan — a  com- 
promise must  be  made  with  the  devil,  whose  kingdom  the  par- 
sons have  agreed  to  defend  upon  Conservative  principles,  and 
perverted  the  meaning  of  Christ's  law  to  dove-tail  with  the  rob- 
bery and  oppression  of  Christ's  greatest  opponent.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious treaty,  and  most  sanctimoniously  is  the  compact  between 
Christ  and  the  Devil  defended  by  the  successors  of  Peter  and 
the  Apostles.  One  would  suppose,  to  hear  them  preach,  to  see 
their  mimic  gesticulations,  and  listen  to  their  musical  intona- 
tions, into  which  are  artfully  woven  the  sacred  phraseology  of 
selfishness — "  the  peculiar  people — the  elect,  the  chosen  people 
—  called  out  from  amongst  the  wicked  world — predestinated  to 
glory," — and  all  the  other  pleasing  ideas  whicli  give  consolation 
to  the  unripe  fruits,  by  encouraging  the  hojics  of  preferment,  supe- 
riority, power,  which  are  ever  connected  with  the  corresponding 
opposite  ideas  of  a  reprobate  people,  a  doomed  people,  an  inferior 
people,  to  whom  wrath  is  fore-ordained  ;^-one  would  suppose,  we 
say,  to  hear  and  witness  all  this  ostentatious  display  of  piety  and 
love,  that  there  was  really  some  reality  in  it.  But  the  very  book 
respecting  which  all  this  cant  is  employed,  has  taught  us  that 
all  this  ostentatious  display  is  merely  Luciferian — it  is  the 
shadow  of  a  brighter  substance — it  is  tlie  outward  expression 
of  a  love  which  is  not  yet  realized,  because  the  fruit  is  not  ripe ; 
but  a  love  which  will  be  realized  by  the  general  adoption  of 
the  Christian  principle  of  social  love,  as  the  plan  decreed  in 
the  councils  of  eternal  wisdom  for  bringing  forth  a  nation  at 
once,  and  destroying  the  power  of  Satan  by  a  coup-de-main, 

"  For  the  law,"  says  an  Apostle,  "•  having  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  could  not, 
with  those  sacrifices  which  they  oftered  yeai'  by  year  conti- 
nually, make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  For  then  would  they 
not  have  ceased  to  be  ottered  ?     Because   that  tlie  worshippers 


once  purged,  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins."* 

This  is  admirable  reasoning.     If  a  man  is  once  fairly  purged! 

from  guilt  inwardly,  he  is  no  more  conscious  of  being  guilty  ;1 


he  is  no  longer  fearful  of  the  i)uni8hment  of  guilt.  Has  the 
death  of  Christ  removed  this  consciousness  of  guilt  ?  We  have 
put  this  question  to  many  professing  Christians,  and  we  inva- 
riably receive  for  answer,  that  they  are  great  sirmers.  One  not 
long  ago,  toW  us  that  he  believed  God  would  be  justified  in 
sending  him  to  heTl  for  ever,  for  the  sins  he  had  committed. 
We  told  liim  he  must  be  a  dangerous  character  in  human  society ; 
and  that  if  God  were  justified  in  sending  him  to  hell,  surely  the 
law  would  be  justified  in  sending  him  to  the  hangman.  He 
would  not  admit  this  conclusion  !  It  is  the  character  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  acknowledge  tlieir  guiltiness.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  Evangelism,  and  no  Christian  or  religious  sect 
is  without  the  guiltness  of  conscience.  Such  people  are  not 
saved.  The  Redeemer  has  not  come  to  them.  We  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  we  have  no  such  load  upon  us  ;  we  once 
had;  but,  like  the  pilgrim  who  fled  from  the  city  of  destruction, 
we  laid  it  all  upon  the  Saviour's  back,  and  we  have  nothing 
farther  to  do  with  it.  "  Cast  your  burden  upon  the  Lord ;"  we 
have  done  so  and  will  do  so.  We  have  no  guilt,  our  conscience 
is  clear,  it  is  purged  in  so  far  as  it  respects  our  relationship  with 
God.  And  now  we  boldly  say,  that  God  is  not  justified  in 
sending  ua  to  hell.  We  demand  an  acquittal  at  the  bai'  of  Hea- 
ven, and  in  doing  so,  we  only  follow  the  Scripture  advice,  to 
come  boldly  imto  the  throne  of  gmce,  and  into  the  holiest  of  all. 
The  flesh  Christians  cannot  do  this,  because  the  conscience  is 
not  purified  by  flesh  and  blood. 

*  Heb.  X. 
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On  •*  Thb  One." — {Continued  from  p^  56.) 
TranscendenlcUist. — Materialist. 

Trans. — We  are  now  going  to  extend  our  enquiries  even  to 
the  universe;  and  first  let  me  make  a  few  remarksi.  Whatever 
object  is  presented  to  us,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  one, 
which  is  resolvable  into  a  many;  by  a  process  of  reasoning  we 
come  to  the  one,  which  we  have  caUed  an  ultimate  particle,  but 
this  parae  particle  id  never  manifested  to  our  senses;  and  in  our 
former  dialogues  we  discover,  that  even  if  we  try,  by  dialectic 
investigations,  to  find  out  its  properties,  it  leads  us  to  a  contra- 
diction. There  was  no  sophistry,  no  play  upon  words,  ased  in 
our  pursuit.  If  we  admit  the  existence  of  an  object  in  space, 
(as  e.g.  the  piece  of  wood,)  in  the  absence  of  all  perceivers,  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  admit  the  atom«  For  if  we  say,  there 
is  no  ultimate  particle,  our  whole  edifice  falls  to  the  ground; 
the  theory  of  infinite  di\'i8ion  of  any  body,  leads  to  tlie  non-ex- 
istence of  that  body. 

Mat. — Aye,  by  the  bye,  let  us  consider  that  point ;  we  have 
not  yet  investigated  the  theory  of  infinite  di\Tsion. 

Trans. — Why,  the  upholders  of  that  would  supjiose  this 
piece  of  wood  to  be  composed  of  particles,  which  particles  are 
composed  of  other  particles,  and  so  on,  ad  infinUum.  Now 
composition  cannot  be  called  an  essential  attribute  of  substaao*, 
bat  merely  expresses  the  relation  in  which  several  aubttsnoes 
stand.  And  yet,  by  making  division  infinite,  you  have  no  self- 
stability — ^you  come  to  no  self-existing  one — but  cnmpo«ition 
"fetaa  the  very  condition  on  which  the  compounded  particles 

.  ist. 

Mat. — I  see  now  the  result  of  our  dialectic.  If  you  say 
this  piece  of  wood  has  no  ultimate  particle,  you  have  taken 
away  the  very  foundation  of  its  existence.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  admit  ultimate  particles  (or  atoms),  we  are  involved 
in  tlie  contradictions  exhibited  in  our  former  dialogues.  This 
seems  odd,  that  we  are  wrong  whether  we  admit  an  hypothesis, 
or  the  reverse  of  that  hy]H)the«i8.     How  is  it  ? 

Trans.  —  Ueuiusc  the  assumption  we  set  otit  on  wna  wrong ; 
we  assumed  this  piece  of  wood  tut  an  f>bject  existing  independent 
of  H  perceiving  being,  which  was  the  ver}'  thing  we  imd  no  right 
to  assume.  This  piece  of  wood  occupies  but  a  portion  of 
space — it  is  itself  but  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  SMtsible  ohject»— 
hence  (Dial.  V.)  there  is  need  of  a  perceiver  to  constitute  it. 
*The  perceiver  constitutes  it  by  mentally  drawing  a  line  rotmd 
'♦.     its  very  existence  as  a  separate  object  depends  on  tlwU  act. 

iiw  the  ultimate  ptirticlewe  used  to  talk  aboxit,  we  never  even 

i.v,  much  less  did  wc  dmw  a  line  about  it.     But  the  existence 

ut  ii  portion  depends  on  its  l)eing  apprehended.     And  as  the 

tom  caiuiot  even  l>e  seen,  of  coiu-se  it  cannot  exist  (I  mean, 

.iM.  in  a  separate  state).     When  talking  of  the  qualitien  of  an 

im,  we  are  talking  of  a  thing  whose  very  existence  is  impos- 

i>ie;  and  when  we  talk  of  an  infinite  division,  wc  t^ilk   of  an 
11  possible  act,  for  no  period  of  time,  however  largo,   would 

Ifico  to  perform  it.     Hence,  when  we  talk  of  the  attributes 
!  impossible  matters,  what  can  you  expect  but  imposaibie 

^ults? 

.\fat. — I  now  see  all.  If  we  talk  of  this  piece  of  wood  as 
\i»tiiig  independently  of  jierception,  we  must  suppose  it  com- 
j>oii«d  of  atoms,  and  that  these  atoms  are  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  ;  but  if  we  admit  that  a  |>ortion  cannot  exist  without 
the  presence  of  an  intelligent  divisor,  of  course  we  caimot 
suppose  tlmt  an  atom,  or  a  particle  sn  minute  as  to  be  impen-i- 
ous  to  the  view  of  any  one,  exists  at  all.  And  even  if  there 
wore  microscopes  i)owcrfal  enoui^h  to  exhibit  this  small  magni- 
tude, still  it  would  be  the  intelligent  perceivcr  alone  who  could 
(Iftliiro  it  a  separate  thing  from  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  in 
t'.irt,  endow  it  with  a  separate  existence. 

Trans. — Yes;  and  now  look  straight  before  you.  You  see 
tlii.i  t.il)lc,  and  you  sec  that  it  is  boundcil  on  all  sides ;  that 
which  bounds  it  you  expect  to  Iw  bounded  by  something  fur- 
ther, this  houxe  hat  its  bounds,  on  each  side  it  is  hounded  by 
other  houses,  at  the  bottom  by  the  ground,  above  by  the  atnios- 
piicrc.  Set  a  bound  w<iere  you  like,  you  must  comprise  those 
bouuds  in  further  bounds. 


Mat. — Yes,  I  see  you  must  go  on  till  you  arrive  at  the 
universe. 

Trans. — And  now  observe,  our  proceeding  will  be  the  reverse 
of  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  Every  object,  we  apprehend,  oc- 
cupies but  a  portion  of  space.  In  our  attempts  to  arrive  at  aji 
atom  we  have  divided  an  object,  or  rather  tried  to  investigate 
the  result  of  a  dinsion.  A  whole  was  given  (t.  e.  a  whole  in 
respect  to  its  own  particles),  and  we  inquired  respecting  the 
qimlity  of  its  parts.  Now  we  consider  the  object  no  longer  as  a 
whole,  but  itself  merely  a  part  of  the  mass  of  sensible  objects— 
every  given  mass  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  mass — and  so  on.  The 
universe  is  no  object  present  to  the  senses,  nor  is  it  a  series  of 
sensible  phenomena  which  have  been  present  to  us  successively, 
and  have  since  been  apprehended  by  the  imderstanding.  Like 
the  atom,  we  arrive  at  it  by  a  process  of  reasoning  ;  only  in  the 
former  pursuit  we  inquire<l  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  division,  now  we  inquire  what  would  be  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  addition.  The  atom  is  the  ultimate  particle,  the  imi- 
verse  is  the  ultimate  total. 

3fa/.— Exactly. 

Trans.  -And  as  we  first  inquired  whether  division  was  in- 
finite or  not,  we  must  now  inquire  whether  addition  is  infinite 
or  not. 

Mat. — We  must. 

TVan*.— Do  you  remember  our  old  Axiom?  Eveiy  word 
that  has  not  a  signification  is  sheer  nonsense  ?*' 

Mat.— I  do. 

Trans. — '■  Universe,"  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  unmeaning 
sound,  has  a  correqranding  signification. 

Mat. — "  Univeiie,"  means  the  sum  total  of  sensible  objects  : 
I  say,  sensible  objects,  in  contradistinction  to  such  beings  as 
many  of  the  religious  world  affirm  not  to  be  manifest  to  the 
corporeal  senses. 

Trans.  -  The  universe,  as  we  have  said,  is  never  present  to  the 
senses  at  once.  Nay,  it  even  requires  a  considerable  time  to 
apprehend  a  portion  a  mile  or  two  in  extent.  Take  a  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitcchapel  church,  and  observe  what 
a  variety  of  objects  you  must  collect  together  to  bring  all  you 
have  {Kissed  through  to  a  one. 

iVo/.— But  why  bring  them  to  a  one  1 

Trans. — Why  we  have  to  add  objects  together  to  arrive  at 
the  universe,  and  what  is  adding  but  bringing  to  a  one.  In  the 
common  process  of  counting,  you  say  1 ,  'J,  that  is  one  brought 
into  one  siun,  with  the  previous  one,  .3.  that  is  to  say  another 
one  bmught  into  one  sum,  with  the  sum  previous  to  that ;  thus 
you  see  addition  is  successively  bringing  several  objects  to  a  one. 

Mat.—Ye»,  I  see  now. 

TVtiiu, — Well,  if  the  number  of  sensible  objectn  be  infinite, 
how  can  we  ever  complete  our  addition  ?  The  Universe  is,  as 
you  say,  a  sum  total,  but  how  cnn  we  arrive  at  a  sum  total  with- 
out completing  our  addition  ?  You  sec  an  intinite  universe  is  a 
word  altogether  without  meaning  for  us.  The  universe  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  sensible  things ;  if  we  never  arrive  at  this  aggre- 
gate, it  u  nothing  for  us,  and  hence  we  might  as  well  strike 
the  word  **  universe*'  out  of  our  vocabulary,  if  we  attach  to  it  the 
word,  "infinite." 

Mat — Stay,  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  requisite  Syn- 
thesis, or  adding  process.  Now  a  man  has  a  very  clear  conception 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  fifty  miles,"  and  yet  if  he  performs 
a  journey  of  fifty-miles,  he  docs  not  collect  into  one  view 
every  pebble  that  happens  to  lie  on  the  roa<l.  On  the  contrary 
he  forgets  many  objects  which  attracted  him  at  the  l>eginning, 
of  his  journey.  Thus  it  may  be  with  the  universe ;  wc  may 
not  be  able  to  bring  before  us,  and  successively  add  to  our  heap 
every  lump  of  dirt  in  the  world,  Imt  still  we  may  be  able  to 
a](prehend  a  sum  total,  as  the  nrnn  apprehends  the  fifly-niilcs 
without  remembering  what  occupietl  every  inch  of  the  road. 

Trans. — The  cases  are  <|uite  different.  A  man  may  walk  on 
at  a  regular  pace  without  looking  at  anything  but  his  watch,  ami 
still  apprehend  fifty  miles,  signifjnng  by  a  mile  that  distance 
which  he  can  walk  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Or,  if  he  puts 
faith  in  road  surveyors,  a  mere  counting  of  mile-stones  vrill 
suffice.  I  do  not  require  you  to  see  every  pebble.  Take 
in  worids,  systems  nt  a  glance,  if  you  like,  still  if  the  things  to 
be  added  are  infinite  in  number,  you  will  arrive  at  your  task, 
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no  sooner  by  adding  thousands  than  units.  I  much  suspect, 
that  as  we  found  both  the  finite  and  infinite  division  lead  to 
absurdity,  so  we  shall  find  ourselves  puzzled  by  a  finite  or  infi- 
nite universe.     Good  bye !     Of  the /inite  uiiiverse  hereafter ! 

Erratum,  p.  55,  2nd  col.  line  41,  for  "  Tichte"  read  "  Fichte." 


THE  SATAN  OF  THE  POETS  AND  THE  PRIESTS, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE 

SATAN   OF   NATURE. 

( Concluded  from  iVo.  7.) 


The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Messiah  of  Heraud  to  the 

plea  of  Satan : — 

Right  royally,  serenely  bright, 

High  on  his  winged  chariot,  paved  witli  lo^e, 
Life  its  foundation,  and  its  pillars  light. 
Peace  for  its  canopy,  o'er  arched  above, 
Messiah,  patient,  heard  the  insensate  plea 
Wheremth  the  arch-apostate,  wrathful,  strove. 
"  Satan,"  thus  spake  the  judge,  "  ere  asked  of  thee 
On  the  thick  bosses  of  my  buckler  thou 
Hurlst  thy  defence  of  ire,  impetuously. 
Thou  knowest  not  the  Father  ;  but  I  know. 

V,  Thou  hast  not  been  his  counsellor.     To  thee. 

Say  when  to  thee,  did  he  his  secrets  show  ? 
Where  wer't  thou  when  he  spake,  l)egetting  mo 
His  word,  and  breathed  his  spirit  infinite 
Through  the  far  echoes  of  eternity  ?  &c.  &c. 

This  claim  of  hereditary  privilege,  and  native  superiority  in 
the  Messiah,  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  :  we  lose  no- 
thing of  the  force  of  tlie  appeal  by  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
primitive  state  of  the  fallen  angels. 

"  Gods  were  yc,  each  one  to  himself  approved  ; 

Divinest,  swayed  by  no  inlelligence ; 

Superior,  wisesf,  mightiest,  self-emoved. 

Each  rested  in  his  own  magnificence, 

Incapable  of  brighter,  till  the  Sire 

Made  manifest  a  higher  excellence ;" 
that  is,  till  God  brought  forth  the  Messiah,  and  set  him  above 
the  highest  of  his  elder  brethren.  The  principle  is  philoso- 
))hically  correct  that  the  last  is  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  first. 
It  is  also  philosophically  correct,  that  past,  or  first-bom  time, 
sinks  into  hell  or  forgetfulnoss;  hut  the  present,  or  etenisilly  be- 
gotten time,  lives  in  everlasting  light.  There  are  many  other 
senses  in  which  the  Mythos  of  Satan  and  Messiah  is  beautifully 
correct.  But  when  these  principles  are  pcreonified,  and  when 
the  past  becomes  a  liell  of  torture  to  a  sensitive  being,  and  the 
present  a  heaven  of  glory  to  a  royal  imdefectible  favourite, 
Humanity  revolts  at  the  thought.  Justice  repels  it  with  indig- 
nation, and  treats  the  sophistry  of  the  schools  by  which  it  is  de- 
fended, with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  Satan  envied  the  pro- 
motion of  this  younger  son  of  heaven. 

"  Law  proved  thy  love  defective,  fiiith  unsound. 
Will  rebel,  to  the  voice  of  the  Supreme." 

"  Who  made  them  so?"  will  be  re-echoed  to  eternity  by  every 
thinking  mind.  "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,"  is  genuine  philo»opby, 
but  it  is  a  philosophy  that  will  not  admit  of  hell-fire  and 
misery.  The  moderate  distribution  of  pain  in  this  world  is  not 
inconsistent  with  benevolence,  liecause  it  is  an  incentive  to 
action;  and,  consequently,  the  hardening  of  the  heart,  as  a 
means  of  crcaiiiig  pain  and  social  and  political  activity,  is  per- 
fectly justifiable ;  but  when  j'ou  send  the  poor  creature  whose 
^  love  was  defective,  faith  unsound,  and  will  rebel,  to  hell,  black 
fire,  and  horror  eternal,  Ijecause  he  was  a  hardened  vessel,  there 
h  no  logic  in  the  universe  to  justify  you.  It  is  fearful  blasphemy 
t'l  assert  it,  reckless  impietj%  the  scorn  of  the  world  to  come. 
We  would  rather  have  all  the  ini(|uity  of  all  the  atheists  and 
infidels  of  eternity  upon  our  conscience,  than  carry  such  a  fear- 
ful pilgrim's  load.     But  JMr.  II.  is  in  good  company,  and  even 


we  do  not  condemn  him.    The  God  of  the  Shepherd  is  not  such 
an  Inquisitor,  that  we  must  become  monks  Dominican. 
Messiah  even  taunts  Satan  with  his  poverty  and  misery  :— 

— — — —  Look  around, 

"  Thy  place  is  of  thy  spirit ! "    "  Let  it  be ! " 

Impatient  of  reproof,  thus  Satan  said  : 

"  It  is  as  I — but  who  created  me? 

His  is  the  wTath  and  fury,  who  hath  made 

The  vessel  for  them.     So  he  loves  not  me. 

Nor  these  who  dAvell  with  me  in  this  thick  shade ; 

lie  is  not  love  to  all  if  love  to  thee.'''' 

How  gentle!    how  angelic!    how  intelligent!     Messiah  then 
tells  Satan  that  he  was  made  free  to  stand  or  fall.     How  this 
consorts  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  only  the  schoolmen  ean  tell, 
but  the  scholars  cannot  understand  them ;  and  what  is  equally 
singular,  the  Messiali  himself  is  equally  free  to  fall,  but  will 
not  to  all  eternity— because  it  is  decreed  he  shall  stand  :^ 
"  __—.»___  Other  bond  have  I 
None,  with  the  Father,  but  obedience  whole. 
The  Son  returns  to  all  eternity 
Entire  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,''  &c. 

How  can  we  wonder  at  the  progress  of  infidelity  in  an  age  of 
thought,  when  the  whole  mass  of  human  intellect  is  sunk  in  tlie 
gloomy  caverns  of  a  mythology  so  dark  and  imfathomable  as 
this  ?  Thanks  to  the  colleges !  Moses  and  the  Prophets  had 
no  such  notions.  Happy  men !  Happj-,  indeed,  is  the  people 
who  can  refer  all  things  that  arc,  and  all  events  that  occur,  to 
the  .sjiperintendence  of  a  just  and  a  wise  Ijcing,  who  has  seen 
proi)er  to  create  a  certain  amount  of  evil,  but  whose  justice  will 
never  suffer  a  creature  to  caiTy  more  than  its  nature  can  bear, 
and  who  will  ultimately  remove  the  load  of  misery,  and  give 
joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness. 

But  who  and  what  is  the  Satan  of  Nature  ?  It  is  tlie  God 
of  Nature  working  by  antagonism,  or  through  the  selfish  pri)i- 
ciple.  It  is  not  evil  necessarily ;  but  the  selfish  principle,  in 
ignorance,  produces  animosities,  which  animosities  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  social  union,  and  then  the  mass  of  sei>aratc  beings, 
being  actuatetl  by  one  symiuvthctic  spirit,  is  like  unto  God,  in 
unity.  The  contentions  work  out  tl)is  final  result,  in  showing 
the  evil  of  selfishness  by  experience.  Satan,  therefore,  is  the 
spirit  of  law  and  bondage,  which  brings  us  to  liberty,  that  is 
Christ.  Christ  teaches  us  how  to  terminate  the  reign  of  Satan, - 
J)3'  fratei-nal  love  and  social  community-.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  called  the  Messiah,  because  nothing  else  can  save  the 
world  from  contention  but  this  sj)irit  of  communion,  or  cruci- 
fixion of  self.  The  voluntary  death  of  the  fomuler  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  type  of  this  great  spiritual  crucifixion,  which  is  re- 
quired of  the  Church  before  it  can  be  saved.  The  death  of 
Christ's  body  has  inflicted  no  wound  upon  the  reign  of  Satan. 
It  has  strengthened  it,  by  the  Church  resting  on  a  false  basis; 
but  the  spirit  of  Christ  imparted  to  the  Church,  and  acting  in  a 
social  capacity  for  the  universal  good,  and  giving  up  all  that  be- 
longs to  self,  in  order  tliat  the  great  body  of  the  Church  nuiy  be 
firmly  imited  in  love,  is  the  true  and  the  only  siiviour  which  man 
can  ever  have.  The  victim  is  Satan,  and  when  self  is  crucified  in 
this  social  manner,  it  rises  again  into  newness  of  life  more  glori- 
ous than  ever;  for  the  new  social  state  will  not  diminish,  but 
infinitely  increjise,  the  happiness  of  the  indi\  idiial  being.  Satan 
is,  therefore,  at  his  destruction,  transfonned  into  an  angel  of 
light.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fall  and  re- 
demption of  man,  by  regarding  it  iis  the  connected  plan  of  one 
great  presiding  spirit.  But  to  set  a  Messiah  over  onejselfish 
department,  and  a  Satan  over  the  other,  and  give  each  jiarty  a 
sect  in  society,  is  to  open  a  sluice  of  delusion  to  iinuidate  the 
world  of  thought. 

Satan  is  not  so  evil  that  he  is  not  admitted  into  heaven. 
The  Lord  sent  a  devil  direct  from  heaven  to  deceive  Ahab.  In 
the  book  of  Job,  Satan  is  represented  as  taking  a  valk  into 
heaven,  and  holding  a  free  and  easy  converi-ation  with  God 
himself  Michael  durst  j\ot  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusa- 
tion. He  is  a  sovereign  prince,  and  reigns  till  the  social  princi- 
ple supersedes  the  selfish.  If,  then,  the  poets  and  the  priests 
really  do  wish  to  overcome  Satan,  instead  of  venting  their  elo- 
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quent  abuse  upon  an  ideal  personage,  who  haa  no  such  local 
existence  and  habitation  aa  they  dream  of,  they  ought  to  direct 
the  inspiration  of  the  muse,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  a<lvocacy  of  a  religious  or  social  system,*  aJid  thus  subtlue 
Satan  in  human  society.  But  the  msdom  of  scliools  and  col- 
leges never  dreams  of  this  gretit  work :  it  is  wholly  taken  up 
with  abstract  pnjpositions  and  poetical  prosopopeias.  It  knows 
not  God ;  it  cimnot  analyse  the  Divine  Nature,  and  discover 
the  doul)Ie  personality.  Though  it  attempts  to  demonstrate  his 
infinite  attributes,  it  invariably  overlooks  the  n^;ative  dejiart- 
mcnt  of  his  nature.  It  shows  the  light,  but  conceals  the  dark- 
ness, which  is  the  most  sublime  feature  of  the  Deity;  and  all 
the  attributes  of  darkness  are  overlookeil  with  the  great  and  un- 
fathomable abyss  of  oljsc'irity  and  grandeur  which  involves 
them.  Until  this  great  abyss  of  divinity  is  penetrated,  secta- 
rianism must  desolate  the  earth,  and  fill  the  bedlams  of  society. 
We  must,  like  Christ,  descend  into  hell,  and  deliTcr  the  si)irit» 
which  are  there  impri8one<l  by  the  fear  of  (iod  and  Satan. 
We  do  not  require  to  go  far  for  this  purpose.  Hell,  like  hea- 
ven, is  within  us  ;  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  there  is  the  lake,  there  is 
the  prince  of  darkness,  there  is  the  tiro;  there  also  is  the  pri- 
iitner.  This  pri^^ner  we  must  deliver — deliver  by  what  means? 
by  showing  him  his  Redeemer  in  the  pit ;  arid  what  is  this  Re- 
deemer, but  such  a  reasonable  view  of  the  Divine  Nature  as 
will  destroy  the  fciir  of  G<xl  and  Devil  for  ever.  Fear  i.<  the 
slavery  which  makes  the  fwirful  religions  of  the  world  a  hell 
u|Mjn  earth.  "  And  the  fearful  and  unbelie\-ing  are  ca"* 
into  the  lake  of  fire."  Christ  was  sent  **  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  Devil,  and  deliver  them  who,  through  fear  of  death, 
were  all  their  life-time  subject  to  Iwndage:"'  but  Christ  has  only 
tome  outside,  lie  has  not  yet  come  into  the  heart.  This  heart- 
Christ  is  the  true  and  the  only  Saviour.  The  whole  work  of 
atonement  and  resurrection,  that  was  pcrf«>nncd  in  .lorumlem, 
is  but  a  type  of  that  which  must  be  ]KTform(>d  in  the  heart  nf 
every  meml>er  of  the  Church  individually,  and  in  the  Church 
socially,  asii  IknIv  ]H)litic. 

The  mytlios  of  Satan  and  Christ  is  the  most  sublime  of  all 
subjects  for  an  epic  p(K-m.  It  will  yet  immortnlixo  the  man 
who  fairly  delineates  it.  There  are  seTcral  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  done.  We  will  suggest  one.  Let  Satan  be  the 
representative  of  the  prenent  system  of  society.  Ix't  him  be 
an  intelligent,  vigorous,  hinnane,  well-nicaning,  contented  s|>i- 
rit,  wlio  maintains,  with  all  the  fxtwent  of  Innnuige,  and  all  the 
el<M|uence  of  ))octry,  the  neco-wity  of  graoations  in  wealth 
ainonxst  individuals,  the  wealthier  ruling  the  poor,  keeping 
them  in  subjecti<m  by  the  fear  of  puninlimcnt.  Iioth  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  and  inculcating  moral  and  rt- ligions  lessons 
of  obetlience  to  the  laws,  rei*|>cvt  for  proi)erty,  and  j>«tient  suJi- 
mission  to  the  afflictive  dispensations  of  ]*olitii-al  Providence. 
Let  the  chanicter  l)e  |H.*rfectly  sincere,  untaintc^l  with  hvpiK-risy, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  the  inraljibijity  of 
his  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  Messiah  adopt  the 
social  view  of  the  qiu'stion;  let  him  insist  upon  the  voluntary 
huinilintioii  of  the  rich — the  bnjtherly  c«>-oi>crntion  of  all  for 
the  goiMl  of  all — the  universal  eilucation  of  mankind  in  the 
piiMcii>K's  of  hononr — the  govenmicnt  of  wn-iety  by  love,  reject- 
ing the  doctrine  of  eternal  torture,  and  adopting  merely  the 
simple  res]>oni«il»ility  of  .Nature,  which  jjunishes  evil  in  every 
well-cultivated  mind  by  the  nioml  instnimcnt  of  social  inter- 
course. Let  the  two  parties  contend  with  fair  argument,  by 
intellect,  which  is  the  swonl  of  the  spirit;  not  with  swonis,  .ind 
guns,  ami  thunderliolts,  and  other  ]IntM]>ur  instnimenis,  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  half-tutore<l  men.  Such  unholy 
wcajwns  arc  degrading  to  the  character  of  a  moral  ixring,  b>it 

*  It  is  only  as  a  s«>cial  principle  that  wc  advocate  the  cause 
of  religion'.  Wc  do  not  admire  the  sour  sectaiianism  of  the 
world  ;  neither  do  wc  admire  that  selfish  spiritualism  which  re- 
tires within  itself,  and  )>rctends  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  Go<1, 
whilst  it  alienates  itself  from  society.  **  He  that  say*  heloveth 
(Jod,  and  loveth  not  hi^  brother,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not 
ill  Iiiiii."  "  Religion"  comes  from  the  I^tin  verb,  **  religo,' 
lo  hind  kiget/irr.  It  is  higher  than  spiritunlisin.  as  sociality  is 
higher  than  selfishness  False  religion  is  selfishness— true  reli- 
gion is  social  love. 


are  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  ignorant  can  appeal,  and 
would  constitute  a  field  sufficiently  spacious  to  give  romance 
and  interest  to  the  poem. 

Were  this  plan  adopted,  it  would  be  found  that  the  greatest 
projwrtion  of  the  clergy  would  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Satan,  and  Christ  would  have  the  poor  and  the  simple-minded 
only.  Yet  this  is  a  right  reverend  and  orthotlox  statement  of 
the  case,  and  by  no  means  at  variance  livith  the  character  of 
Satan  as  portrayed  in  the  Bible,  whilst  it  is  as  practical  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Satan  of  Nature,  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
We  heartily  wish  that  the  muse  would  inspire  some  one  to  sing 
such  a  song  l>efore  we  go  hence,  and  be  no  more,  Byron  and 
Cioethe  have  done  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  an  epic 
The  Lucifer  of  Byron  is  a  splendid  character.  But  the  motive 
or  object  of  his  wickedness  is  not  such  as  ought  to  characterise 
the  &itan  of  nature,  who  must  be  represented  as  acting  always 
upon  the  principle  of  doing  evil  that  goo<l  may  come.  The 
prologue  to  Faustus  by  Goethe,  is  a  paraphrase  upon  the  boitk 
of  .Iol>— the  devil  is  in  heaven  talking  freely  with  God,  and  re- 
ceiving a  commission  to  tempt  the  Doctor — but,  although,  ho 
justly  complains  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  expresses  his  dis- 
affection with  the  system  prevailing  in  society,  there  is  a  low 
vulgarity  about  him,  which  throws  his  opinions  into  contempt. 
Perhaps  the  prologue  to  .lob  is  the  closest  approximation  to  a 
correct  drama  of  (ind  and  Devil  that  the  spirit  nf  poetry  has  on 
record.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  epic  genius  has  not  pursue<I 
the  idea.  It  can  only  l»c  nccountwl  for  by  the  corruption  of  the 
sch«iul8  of  Thwdtigy  and  of  the  public  taste.  The  Satan  of  Job  is 
neither  a  liar  nor  a  fiend  ;  he  tries  .lot>,  to  see  if  he  would  curse 
God  in  Porertj.  The  victory  is  fairly  divided  between  Satan 
and  tiod ;  Satan  Mys  *  take  all  that  he  hath,  or  touch  his  Iwnc  and 
hia  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.*  I'his  M-as  'done. 
**  After  this,  .lob  opened  his  mouth  and  eur$td  hit  <//iy."'  He 
who  curse*  his  day,  curses  the  providence  of  (iod,  and  fJotl 
himself.  **  He  who  swenreth  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne 
of  CimI,  and  by  him  who  sitteth  thereon."  Then>  is  a  chaitity 
and  delicacy  about  the  "  pndogue  in  heaven  of  the  l»ook  of  .Job," 
which  K  requires  **  not  UUrnt  but  ta*te"  in  our  modem  poets 
to  exceed. 

SCHISM   A  M  O  N  (4  S  T   T  H  K    A  M  K  R  I C  A  N 
PRESBYTKRIAXS. 


For  some  years  p-nst  there  has  l»een  a  violent  contest  ))etween 
an  old  and  a  new  party,  in  the  Presbyterian  union  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  at  last  terminate*!  by  the  excommunication 
of  the  ihinorily,  consisting  of  nlMiut  li<K)  congregations,  by  the 
majority,  consisting  of  about  '2,HH)  cnngregatitms.  The"  cor- 
ruptions complained  of,  arc  traced  by  the  CJcnoral  Assembly  to 
the  "  wide  s|>read  ami  ever  restless  sf)irit  of  Radicalism."  Tho 
following  i«  the  testimony  of  the  Assembly  on  this  point, 
contained  in  a  general  e]>istle  to  all  the  churches  of  .fcsiis 
Christ  :— 

**  One  of  the  most  formidable  evils  of  the  present  crisis  is, 
the  wide^rcad  and  ever  restless  spirit  of  Radicalism,  manifest 
Imth  in  toe  Churrh  and  in  the  State.  Its  lending  principle, 
ever^-where,  seems  to  be.  to  level  all  onlcr  to  the  dust.  Mighty 
only  in  the  power  to  dcstrnj'.  it  has  driven  its  deep  agitations 
through  the  liosom  of  our  beloved  Church.  Amiilst  the  multi- 
plie<l  and  reroltinn  forms  in  which  it  has  appeare<l,  it  is  always 
animatwl1>y  one  principle.  It  is  ever  the  same  levelling,  re- 
vidutionarv'  spirit,  and  tends  to  the  same  ruinous  results.  It 
has,  in  succession,  driven  to  extreme  fanaticism  the  great  cause 
of  Revivals  of  Religion,  ofTempemnce,  and  of  the  rights  of 
man.  It  lias  aimed  to  transmute  our  pure  fiiith  into  destruc- 
tive heresy ;  our  scriptural  onler  into  confiisinn  and  misnile. 
It  ban  crowded  many  of  our  churches  with  ignorant  zealots  <uid 
unholy  meml>ers ;  driven  our  pastors  from  their  flocks ;  and 
with  strange  fire  consumed  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  filling  our 
churches  with  conftision,  and  our  judicatories  with  conflict ; 
making  our  venerated  name  and  Iwloved  institutions,  so  far  as 
its  fearful  influence  extends,  a  his^ing  and  a  by-word  before  the 
Anierimn  people;  and  even  thn-ateiiing  the  dissolution  of  our 
national  union,  as  well  as  the  dismemberment  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church." 
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Such  is  the  work  of  demolition,  even  in  America,  the  land  of 
promise  to  our  British  Radicals ;  but  a  land  of  fenatics  and 
griping  money-mongers,  notwithstanding.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  tower  of  Babel  falling — the  legs  of  the  image,  partly  iron, 
and  partly  clay,  crumbling  to  pieces.  The  kingdom  of  the 
beast  is  to  fall  "  without  hand,"  that  is  to  sjiy,  it  must  fall  by 
its  rottcimess  ;  it  comes  apart  like  a  statue  made  of  wet  sand, 
when  the  sun  sheds  a  few  rays  of  genial  warmth  upon  it.  Our 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  curious  to  know  what  these  corrup- 
tions of  doctrine  are,  which  have  separated  the  six  himdred 
congregations  from  their  former  allies.  They  are  contained 
in  the  following  sixteen  heterodoxies  : — 

I.  That  God  would  have  prevented  the  existence  of  sin  in 
our  world,  but  was  not  able,  without  destroying  the  moral 
agency  of  man  ;  or  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  Bible  to  tlie 
cpntrary,  sin  is  incidental  to  any  wise  moral  system. 

'2.  That  election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  a  foresight  of 
faith  and  obedience. 

3.  That  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  first  sin  of  Adam, 
than  with  the  sins  of  any  other  parent. 

4.  That  infants  come  into  the  world  as  free  firom  defilement, 
as  was  Adam,  when  he  was  created. 

5.  That  infants  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  moral 
government  of  God  as  brute  animals,  and  their  suffering  and 
death  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
of  brutes,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as  penal. 

6.  That  there  is  no  other  original  sin  than  the  fact  that  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  by  nature  innocent,  or  po^«e88ed 
of  no  moral  character,  will  always  begin  to  sin  when  they  begin 
to  exercise  moral  agency ;  or  that  original  sin  does  not  include 
a  sinful  bias  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  just  exposure  to  penal 
suffering  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture  that  in- 
fants, in  order  to  salvation,  do  need  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  regeneration  l)y  the  Holy  Ghost. 

7.  That  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  whether  of  Adam*s  sin, 
or  Christ's  righteousness,  has  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  is  both  unjust  and  absurd. 

8.  That  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  not  truly 
vicarious  and  penal,  but  sj-mbolical,  governmental,  and  instruc- 
tive only. 

9.  That  the  impenitent  sinner  is  by  nature,  and  indeiieii- 
dently  of  the  renewing  influence  or  almighty  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  ability  necessary  to  a 
full  conipliance  with  all  the  commands  of  God. 

10.  That  Christ  never  intercedes  for  any  but  thoeo  who  are 
actually  united  to  him  by  faith  ;  or  that  Christ  does  not  inter- 
cede for  the  elect  until  after  their  regeneration. 

II.  That  saving  faith  is  the  mere  belief  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  a  grace  of  the  Holy  spirit. 

12.  That  regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  sinner  himself;  and 
that  it  consists  in  a  change  of  his  governing  purpose,  wliich 
he  himself  must  produce,  and  which  is  the  result,  not  of  any 
direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hesirt,  but  cliiefly  a 
persuasive  exhibition  of  truth,  analogous  to  the  influence  which 
one  man  exerts  over  the  mind  of  another ;  or  that  regeneration 
is  not  an  instantaneous  act,  but  a  progressive  work. 

1 3.  That  God  has  done  all  that  he  can  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  and  that  man  himself  must  do  the  rest. 

1 4.  That  God  cannot  exert  such  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men  as  shall  make  it  certiiiu  that  they  will  choose  and  act  in  a 
particular  manner,  without  impairing  their  moral  sigency. 

15.  That  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  the  sole  ground 
of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with  God ;  that  in  no  sense  does  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  become  ours. 

16.  That  the  reason  why  some  differ  from  others  in  regard  to 
their  reception  of  the  gospel  is,  that  they  nuike  themselves  to 
differ. 

Such  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  truth  and  absurdity  we  have 
not  often  witnessed ;  but  we  forego  any  critical  observations  at 
present,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  each  a  judgment  for  him- 
self on  the  condemned  articles. 

In  some  of  the  resolutions  (says  the  Scottish  (JiiarrUan) 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  orthodox  paity,  the  extra- 
vagancies and  errors  to  which  Radicalism  has  led,  are  more 
distinctly  pointed  out.  They  complain  of  the  following 
disorders : — 


"  The  disorderly  and  unseasonable  meetings  of  the  people,  in 
which  unauthorised  and  incompetent  persons  conducted  worship 
in  a  manner  shocking  to  public  decency  ;  in  which  females 
often  led  in  prayer,  and  sometimes  in  public  instruction  ;  the 
hasty  admission  to  church  privileges,  and  the  failure  to  exercise 
any  wholesome  discipline  over  those  who  subsequently  fell  into 
sin,  even  of  a  public  and  scandalous  kind  ;  and  of  these  and 
other  disorders,  grieving  and  alienating  the  pious  members  of 
our  churches,  and  so  filling  many  of  them  with  rash,  ignorant, 
luid  unconverted  persons,  as  gradually  to  destroy  all  visible 
distinctions  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 

"  AVhile  many  of  our  ministers  have  propagated  error  uilh 
great  zeal,  and  disturbed  the  church  with  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly conduct ;  some  have  entirely  given  up  the  stated 
preacliing  of  the  gospel,  others  have  turned  aside  to  secular 
pursuits,  and  others  still,  while  nominally  engaged  in  some 
part  of  Christian  eftbrt,  have  embarked  in  the  M'ild  and  extra- 
vagant speculations  which  have  so  remarkably  signalized  the 
times,  thus  tending  to  secularize  and  disorganize  the  very  minis- 
try of  reconciliation." 

Thfe  Assembly  (continues  the  same  clerical  paper),  in  their 
General  Epistle,  part  of  which  we  have  cited  above,  have  pub- 
lished the  following  excellent  testimony,  wth  which  we  must 
close  our  account  of  the  proceedings : — 

"  As  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  Cliristian  liope,  aa  well  as  of  the  purity  and  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to  direct  early  and  pe- 
culiarly solemn  attention  to  those  doctrinal  errors,  which, 
there  was  but  two  much  evidence,  had  gained  an  alanniug 
prevalence  in  some  of  our  judicatories.  The  advocates  of 
these  errors,  on  their  first  appearance,  were  cautious  and  reser- 
ved, alleging  that  they  difl'ered  in  words  only  from  the  doctrines 
as  stated  in  our  public  standards.  Very  soon,  however,  they 
began  to  contend  that  their  opinions  were  really  new,  and  were 
a  substantial  and  important  improvement  of  the  old  creed  of 
the  Church  ;  and  at  length,  that  revivals  of  religion  could  not 
be  hoped  for,  and  that  the  souls  of  men  must  be  destroyed,  if 
the  old  doctrines  continued  to  be  preached.  The  errors  thus 
promulgod  were  by  no  means  of  that  doubtful  or  unimportant 
character  which  seems  to  be  jissigned  to  them  by  some  of  their 
professed  friends  of  orthodoxy.  You  will  see  by  their  published 
acts,  that  some  of  them  aifect  the  very  foundation  of  the  system 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  that  they  all  ))car  relations  to  the  Gospel 
l)lan  of  very  serious  and  ominous  im])ort.  Surely  doctrines 
which  go  to  the  fonnal  or  virtual  denial  of  our  covenant  re- 
lation to  Adam  ;  the  native  and  total  depravity  of  man  ;  the 
entire  inability  of  the  sinner  to  recover  himself  from  rel)elIion 
and  corruption  ;  the  nature  and  source  of  regeneration  ;  and 
our  justification  solely  on  account  of  the  imputed  rightousness 
of  the  Redeemer,  cannot,  upon  any  just  ])rinciple,  l)e  regarded 
as  "  minor  errors."  They  form,  in  fact,  "  another  (iospel ;" 
and  it  is  impossible  for  those  wlio  faithfully  adhere  to  our  public 
standards,  to  walk  with  those  who  adopt  such  opinions  with 
either  comfort  or  confidence. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  those  who  adopted  and 
preached  these  opinions,  at  the  same  time  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  subscribe  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  actually  pro- 
fessed their  assent  to  it  in  the  usual  form,  without  apparent 
scruple.  This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most  revolting  and  alarm- 
ing characteristics  of  their  position.  They  declared  that  in  doing 
this,  they  only  adopted  the  Confession  '■^  for  substance,'"  and 
by  no  means  intended  to  receive  the  whole  system  which  it  con- 
tained. Upon  this  i>rinciple,  we  had  good  evidence  that  a  num- 
ber of  Presbyteries,  in  the  ordination  and  reception  of  ministers, 
and  other  church  ofKcers,  avowedly  and  habitually  acted. 
And  hence  it  has  not  been  imcommon  for  the  members  of  such 
Presbyteries  jjublicly  and  formally  to  repudiate  some  of  the  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  formulary  which  they  had  thus  sub- 
scribed ;  and  even,  in  a  few  extraordinary  cjises,  to  hold  uj)  the 
system  of  truth  which  it  contains,  as  "  an  abomination  ;"  as  a 
system  which  it  were  to  be  "  wished  had  never  had  an  cxist- 
tence."  No  wonder  that  men  feeling  and  acting  thus,  should 
have  been  found,  in  some  instances  substituting  entirely  differ- 
ent confessions  of  faith  in  place  of  that  which  is  contained  in 
our  constitution.     Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  method  of  sub- 
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scribing  to  articles  of  fiaith  is  immoTal  in  principle  ;  that  it  is 
adapted  to  defeat  the  great  purpose  of  adopting  confessions  ; 
and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  could  not  fail  to  open  the  door  of  our 
church  wider  and  wider  to  the  introduction  of  the  most  radical 
and  pestiferous  heresies,  which  would  speedily  destroy  her  cha- 
racter an  an  e\-angelical  body  ?" 

We  shall  onlj'  observe  of  this  subscription  to  this  formal 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
conduct  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  who  subscrilied  to  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  law,  whilst  they  attempted  to  -supereede  the 
letter  with  the  spirit.  We  ourselves  have  no  objection  to  sub- 
scribe the  Confession  of  Faith,  we  could  do  it  most  conscien- 
tiously, but  having  done  it,  we  could  not  conscientiously  preach 
the  "  letter  "  as  tinght  and  understootl  by  the  Clnirch.  We 
should  insist  at  all  times  on  the  spirit  and  substance  of  religion 
being  superinduced  upon  a  mere  formal  olwenance;  and  the 
substance  of  Christianity  diffen  as  much  tnm  its  priestly  cari- 
cature, as  the  Christianity  of  the  priest  from  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  Aaron. 


INDIAN  PROPHET. 

TU   THK   KDITOR   OP   THB   SHKPHKRO. 

Sir, — Your  quotation  in  No.  H,  page  'M,  from  the  Hicksite 
American  publication,  to  the  effect  that  "the  natives ( Indiana) 
have  a  higher  sense  of  this  divine  light  in  the  soul  than  the 
profesHorH  of  C'liristianity  generally  tiave^"  receives  a  curious 
confirmation  from  the  notes  of  an  honest  sealous  sectarian,  who 
viewed  such  nianifextations  as  wild  fancy,  or  the  works  of  the 
devil.  II is  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by  seriously  attributinf 
the  oriKin  to  Satan,  naist  l>e  adniimbli-  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tural Christian  and  mechanical  pliilosopher.  The  witaMl  b*> 
ing  re«(|>ectable,  while  he  rejects  the  true  source  of  the  pheno^ 
nienon,  makes  his  evidence  of  the  &ct  of  double  wcigot.  If 
the  account  is  not  too  well-known,  perhi^M  you  may  use  the 
following  extract,  which  I  made  soma  time  ago,  and  indulge  the 
public  with  your  comments.  I  believe  the  book  was  printod 
in  America. — Yours  respectfrilly,  C.  L. 

August,  1R37. 


F^xtmct  from  the  Diary  of  David  Brainerd,  Miasionnrr  to 
the  Indians  in  the  years  174*2  to  1747,  when  the  present 
United  States  were  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  almost  en- 
tirely a  wildemesm. 

"  What  increases  their  (the  Indians)  aversion  to  Christianity 
is  the  influence  their  jmwwowB  have  upon  them.  Theee  are 
supposed  to  have  a  power  of  foretelling  ftjture  events,  of  re- 
covering the  sick,  and  of  charming  persons  to  death.  And 
tlieir  spirit,  in  its  various  opemtions  seems  to  be  a  satirical  imi- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  church  in  ejirly  ages 
was  favoured  with. 

**  I  have  laboured  to  gain  some  acqiminbince  with  tliisafAiir, 
ami  have  for  that  end,  consultetl  the  man  mentione«l  in  my 
journal,  of  May  J>,  who,  since  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
has  endeavoured  to  give  me  the  best  intelligence  he  could  of  this 
matter.  But  it  seems  to  be  such  a  mystery  of  iniquity  that  I 
cannot  well  understand  it  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  he  himself 
has  not  any  clear  notions  of  the  thing,  now  his  spirit  of  divina- 
tion is  gone  from  him.  However,  the  manner  in  which  he  says 
he  obtained  this  spirit  was,  he  was  admittetl  into  the  presence 
of  a  great  man,  who  informed  him  that  he  lovetl,  pitied  and  de- 
sired to  do  him  good.  It  was  not  in  this  world  that  he  saw 
the  great  man,  but  in  a  world  above  at  a  vast  distance  from  this. 
'I'he  great  man,  he  says,  was  clotheil  with  the  day  ;  yea,  with 
the  brif<htest  day  he  ever  saw  ;  a  day  of  many  years,  yea,  of 
everlasting  continuance  !  this  whole  world,  he  says,  was  drawn 
upon  him,  so  that  in  him  the  earth  and  all  things  in  it  might  be 
seen.  I  nskeil  him,  if  rocks,  mountains,  and  seas  were  drawTi 
upon  him,  or  ap))eared  in  him  ?  He  replietl,  that  every  thing  that 
was  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  earth  was  upon  him,  and  might 
be  seen  by  looking  on  him,  as  well  as  if  one  was  on  the  earth  to 
take  a  view  of  them  there.  By  the  side  of  the  great  man,  he 
says,  stood  his  shadow  or  spirit.  This  shadow,  he  says,  was  as 
lovely  as  the  man  himself^  and  filled  all  placea,  and  wm  most 


agreeable  as  well  as  wonderful  to  him.  Here,  he  says,  he  tarried 
some  time,  and  vrtm  imspeakably  entertained  and  delighted  with 
a  view  of  the  great  man,  of  his  shadow  or  spirit,  and  of  all 
things  in  him.  And  what  is  most  of  all  astonishing  he 
imagined  all  this  to  have  passed  before  be  was  bom.  He 
never  had  been,  he  says,  in  this  world  at  that  time.  And 
what  confirms  him  in  the  belief  of  this*,  is,  that  the  great  man 
told  him  that  he  must  come  down  to  earth,  be  bom  of  such 
a  ^-oraan,  meet  with  such  and  such  things,  and  in  psirticular  that 
he  should  once  in  his  life  be  guilty  of  murder.  At  this,  he  was 
di^leased,  and  told  the  great  man  he  would  never  murder.  But 
the  great  man  replied, "  I  have  said  it,  and  it  shall  be  so."  Which 
has  accordingly  happened.  As  this  time,  he  says,  the  great  man 
asked  him  what  he  wo\ild  chose  in  life.  He  replie<l,  first  to  be 
a  hunter,  and  af\en»Tirds  to  be  a  powwow  or  diviner.  Where- 
upon the  great  man  told  him  that  he  should  have  what  he  de- 
sired, and  that  his  shadow  should  go  along  with  him  down  to 
earth,  and  be  with  him  for  ever.  There  was,  he  sa^-s,  all  tliis 
time  no  words  spoken  between  them.  The  conference  was  not 
carried  on  by  any  human  langiinge,  but  they  had  a  kind  of 
mental  intelligence  of  each  others*  thoughts.  After  this,  he  says, 
he  saw  the  great  man  no  more  ;  but  supposes  he  came  down 
to  earth  to  be  Iwm,  but  the  spirit  or  shadow  of  the  great 
man  still  attended  him,  and  ever  afrer  continued  to  a])pear  to 
him  in  dreams  and  other  ways,  until  he  felt  the  power  of  God's 
word  upon  his  heart,  since  which  it  has  entirely  left  him. 

This  spirit,  he  myn,  used  sometimes  to  direct  him  in  dreams 
to  go  to  such  a  place  and  hunt,  aamring  him  he  should  there 
meet  with  success,  which  accordmgly  proved  so.  And  when  he 
had  been  there  some  time,  the  spirit  would  order  him  to  another 
place.  80  that  he  had  success  in  hunting,  nccortling  to  the 
greatmanls  promise,  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  choaing  this 
ennlojmcDt. 

There  were  eomc  times  when  this  spirit  came  upon  him  in  a 
special  manner,  and  he  was  Aill  of  what  he  saw  in  the  great 
man;  and  then,  hr  says,  he  was  all  light,  and  not  only  light 
himself,  but  it  was  light  all  around  him,  so  that  he  C(nild  see 
through  man,  and  know  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  These 
depths  of  BaUui  I  leave  to  others  to  fathom,  and  d<i  not  know 
what  ideas  to  affix  to  such  terms,  nor  can  guess  what  conceptions 
of  things  these  creatures  luive  at  the  times  when  they  call  them- 
selves all  light.  But  my  interpreter  tells  me  that  he  heard  one 
of  them  tell  a  certain  Indian  the  secret  thought  of  his  heart, 
which  he  had  never  divulged.  The  am  was  this :  The  Indian 
was  bitten  with  a  snake,  and  was  in  extrente  pain ;  whereupon 
the  diviner  (who  waa  applied  to  fbr  his  recovery)  told  him,  tLit 
at  such  a  time  he  had  proposed,  that  the  next  deer  he  killed,  he 
would  sacrifice  it  to  some  great  power,  but  had  broken  his  pro- 
mise. And  now,  said  he,  that  great  power  has  ordered  this 
snake  to  bite  you  for  your  neglect.  The  Indian  confessed  it 
was  so,  but  said  he  had  never  told  anybody  of  it.  But  as  Satan, 
no  doubt,  excited  the  Indian  to  make  that  promise,  it  was  no 
wonder  he  should  bo  able  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the 
conjurer."'     [No  wonder  at  all.] 

PoRM.iTiojf  or  W<K)n  ANn  Flish. — The  circttlation  of  sap 
in  trees  proceeds  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  animals.  The  sap  rises  fVom  the  root  by  one  set 
of  vessels,  and  descends  fVom  the  leaves  by  another  set  of  ves- 
sels. In  the  leaf  this  sap  undergoes  a  peciiliar  change  by  the 
action  of  light  and  heat.  This  change  is  indispensable  for  its 
nutritive  or  lignifying  virtues.  When  stripped  of  leaves,  the 
branches  cease  to  grow.  It  is  on  this  account  that  growth 
ceases  in  winter,  even  when  the  life  of  the  tree  is  preserved. 
This  juice  returns  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  forms 
what  is  called  the  albnmum,  or  new  growth  of  wood,  of  a  sofl 
substance.  This  alburnum  becomes  hard  during  winter,  and 
fomis,  a  sort  of  layer  above  the  gro»-th  of  the  former  year,  so 
that  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be  easily  determined  by  the  number 
of  concentric  rings  perceived  in  a  transvenie  section.  The  age 
of  any  particular  branch  may  be  determined  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. This  fact  in  reference  to  trees,  leads  us  by  analogy  to 
determine  the  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  in 
animals.  It  is  often  :isserted  that  arterial  blood  being  the 
purcat  if  the  most  nutritive,  and  that  the  veins  pgptain  increl^ 
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the  refuse  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  but  the  veins  are  the  re- 
turning vessels  of  the  animal  system,  and  it  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vessels,  by  the  action  of  heat  and  light  upon  the 
skin,  is  of  a  nature  corresponding  to  that  which  is  effected  upon 
the  sap  in  the  leaf. 

Equivocation  of  thb  Church. — In  1816  James  I.  issued 
his  orders  to  the  heads  of  houses  in  Cambridge  University,  that 
all  who  took  any  degree  should  subscribe  to  the  three  articles 
mentioned  in  the  six-and-thirtieth  canon.  This  was  acted 
upon  till  the  year  1772,  when  the  senate  having  previously 
appointed  commissioners  (or  syndics)  to  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  step,  enactetl,  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in- 
stead of  the  usual  subscription  to  the  three  articles,  should,  for 
the  future,  subscribe  to  the  following  sentence  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do 
declare,  that  I  am  bona  fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  ISiag- 
land,  as  bj/ fate  established.''''  This  relaxation  was  still  farther 
extended  to  Bachelors  of  civil  law,  of  medicine  and  of  music, 
and  to  doctors  of  music.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
bona  fide  member  of  the  chiuch  of  England,  as  by  law  esta))- 
lished,  and  one  who  subscribes  to  the  articles  of  tlie  cluu-ch  ? 
Surely  this  was  intended  as  a  loop-hole  for  hypocrisy.  The  pure 
churchman  would  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  the  articles,  the  pure 
dissenter  would  disdain  to  subscribe  the  bona  fide  eya^on.  The 
despicable  hypocrite  only  would  demand  such  a  mask,  and 
priestcra/<  alone  would  condescend  to  sanction  it.  One  thing, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict,  viz.,  that  nobody  can 
tell  what  the  church,  by  law  established,  means,  except  it  be 
that  portion  of  it,  which  relates  to  temporal  possessions,  upon 
which  there  is  considerable  luianiraity  among  the  8leeve<l  and 
gowned. 

Naturb  ani»  hbr  two  Children.— The  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  world  may  be  compared  in  their  relationship  to 
the  letter  Y.  Both  vegetable  and  animal  spring  from  the 
mineral,  but  the  animal  is  a  moving  twin,  and  feeds  upon  its 
brother  vegetable.  In  this  respect,  the}'  both  resemble  the  two 
jaws  ;  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  moveable.  Tlie 
highest  order  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  farthest  removed 
from  each  other.  The  point  of  unit)n  js  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguisli  between  an 
animal  and  a  vegetable.  Nature,  therefore  has  two  distinct 
families,  both  proceeding  from  the  same  matrix,  and,  according 
to  geological  discovery,  their  creation  was  contemporaneous, 
and  the  progression  in  both  has  been  from  the  lowest  to  the 
higliest 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Universalist. — The  passage  in  p.  122,  of  vol.  1,  which 
traces  all  men's  thoughts  and  actions  to  God,  as  the  prima 
source,  is  not  affirmed  to  be  the  language  of  Scripture,  but  only 
in  harmony  loith  it.  We  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  man's  righteousness  is  from  God  only  ;  and  it  is  equally 
scriptural  and  philosophical  to  assert,  that  God  hath  power,  like 
a  potter,  over  the  clay,  to  make  vessels  of  honour  and  vessels  of 
dishonour — to  harden  and  soften  the  heart  as  he  willeih.  H'ho 
else  has  power  1  "  Not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground""  with- 
out  the  power  of  God,  for  all  power  comelhfrom  God,  in  whom  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  The  paragraph  headed  "  Jni- 
partiality  of  Nature,"'  in  ■/ .  24,  is  fi  collectioii  of  tevls  from 
Eccles.  ix.  1 1 , 1 2,  and  vii.  1 5 — 1 6.  The  passage  r/uoted  1  K  ings, 
22,  S3,  instead  of  1  Kings,  22,  23,  is  merely  a  typographical 
error,  not  easily  detected.  We  are  obliged  to  our  Correspondent 
for  pointing  it  out ;  we  ivcre  not  aware  of  the  blunder.  Our 
Correspondent  also  complains  of  our  severity  to  Mr.  Harris, 
in  vol.  2.  We  did  not  know,  until  the  termination  of  tJie 
volume,  that  he  had  given  the  iilOO  to  the  poor;  when  wc 
heard  it,  we  resolved  to  make  reparation.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing tins  new  colouring  matter,  the  whole  affair  is  absurd.  11  hy 
should  a  money-bait  be  held  out  to  write  against  money,  and 
why  should  the  toriiers  nibble  at  the  bait  ?  The  giving  it  away 
does  not  alter  the  case.  Money  given  in  charity,  and  adver- 
tised infiattering  terms  in  the  newspapers,  is  money  spent 


upon  oneself.  A  man  cannot  eat  money ;  he  must  spend  it  on 
something,  and  the  greater  portion  of  rich  men''s  wealth  is  spent 
«n  the  gratification  of  vanity.  We  mean  no  offence  to  Air. 
Harris  personally.  We  spoke  of  him  piore  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  than  as  an  individual.  We  never  persecute  in- 
dividual character,  and  never  will  do  it,  not  even  in  retaliation. 
We  will  rather  suffer  wrong.  But  certainly  we  do  abhor  the 
religious  principles  of  such  a  work  as  that  we  quoted  from.  It 
is  most  uncharitable,  and  really  impious.  It  lays  the  blame 
where  it  ought  not  to  lie,  and  acquits  the  guilty.  Why  blame 
Liberalism,  Radicalism,  and  Infidelity,  for  the  evils  of  society  1 
Tlkese  are  merely  the  natural  reaction  against  the  corruption  of 
a  false  faith,  and  a  selfish  money  and  benefice-mongering 
priesthood,  conspiring  with  an  equally-corrupt  class  of  lay 
brethren,  to  smother  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  are 
the  Great  Dragon,  that  spueth  outfioods  of  water  against  the 
Man-child,  who  is  obliged  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for  a  season 
from  their  fury. 

The  following  is  the  Transcendentalist's  reply  to  Universalist : 

nith  respect  to  the  Universalist's  P.  S.,  the  Transcendentalist 
begs  to  assure  him  tliat  he  can  attach  no  meaning  to  tlie  words 
"  bounded  only  by  space,'^  though  he  is  aware  that  this  properly 
is  often  predicated  of  worlds.  Let  the  body  bounded  be  of  what 
shape  you  please.  Why  is  it  of  this  or  that  shape  1  Because 
it  is  bounded  in  this  or  that  manner.  If  U.  reflects  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  space,"  he  will  find  that  it  is  merely 
the  form  in  which  outward  things  appear,  and  that  it  is  hy  no 
means  a  thing  in  itself,  or  even  an  appearance.  If  we  look 
at  the  sky,  and  call  it  a  large  space,  we  mean  that  we  see  an 
e.vtended  blue  surface.  If  at  night  we  say  we  see  the  stars 
floating  in  space  ;  we  mean  we  see  little  7iight  spheres  bounded 
all  round  by  a  dusky  coloured  surface.  Let  V.  only  fry  to  . 
imagine  a  circle,  without  at  the  same  time  picturing  to  himseff 
the  surrounding  surface,  and  that  of  a  different  colour.  U. 
supposes  a  body  as  existing  in  space,  and  the  space  it  im- 
mediately occupies  as  being  all  the  space  e<visting.  This  body, 
therefore,  occupies  all  space, — supposing  it  to  be  spherical, 
what  lies  without  the  sphere  ?  Body  f  No  ;  for  that  would 
occupy  further  space.  Space?  No  ;  by  the  hypothesis.  And 
then,  why  is  it  a  sphere  more  than  a  cube,  if  it  be  not  bounded 
at  all?  And  admitting  that  space  is  external  t)  the  body, 
what  is  mere  space?  is  it  of  any  colour,  has  it  any  properties 
wluitever,  unless  the  mere  absence  of  body  be  called  a  property  ? 
How  then  shall  tee  distinguish  it  from  nothing?  And  if  a  boly 
be  bounded  by  nothing,  how  can  ■there  be  different  forms,  ^e. 
T.  tc'ill  tvrite  on  this  subject  more  at  large  in  his  nej't  dialogue, 
and  hopes  to  hear  again  from  the  Universalist,  who  is  evidently 
far  above  a  mere  common  place  reasoner. 

The  Commercial  Traveller  in  our  ne.vt. 

We  have  received  complaints  from  several  places,  that  The 
Shepherd  cannot  be  got,  the  former  agents  declaring  that  'it  has 
ceased,  S(c.  We  do  not  pretend  to  divine  their  motives,  but  we 
wish  to  apprise  the  complaining  parties  that  they  are  imposed 
upon,  and  advise  them  to  credit  no  report  of  the  kind  which  is 
not  communicated  typographically  by  *'  The  Shepherd"  itself. 
Any  bookseller,  in  regular  correspondence  with  London,  will 
serve  them,  by  merely  giving  him  the  publisher''s  name. 

A  Theocratist  came  too  late,  but  he  will  find  an  ansiver  to  his 
letter  in  the.  leading  article. 

We  are  aware  of  Ileraud's  Legion  in  the  "  Judgment  of  the 
flood,''  and  may  probably  review  it  on  a  future  occasion,  when 
tve  have  compared  it  with  the  book  of  Enoch. 
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MESSIAH'S  KINGDOM. 

Behold,  a  kiug  8hall  reign  in  righteousoen,  and  princes  shall 
rule  in  judgment.— /»ataA. 

Jam  redit  ct  Virgo,  redcunt  Satumia  Regna, 
Jam  novH  progenies  calo  dcmittitur  nlto. —  llrgil. 
The  bswe,  degenerate,  iron  offitpring  end*: 
A  golden  progenj  from  Hearen  detoends. 

—  DrydenU  Vergil. 

Of  all  the  mugni6cent  ideas  which  have  ever  captivated  the 
human  imagination,  none  haa  ever  equalled,  fiur  leaa  excelled, 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  |>er8onal  reign  upon  earth.  It  is  the 
splendour  of  the  conception  that  has  created  the  &iuiticiani 
respecting  it.  Men  do  not  l>ccome  fanatics  for  a  trifling  object. 
A  nmatic  soars  too  high  up,  above  the  common-pUice  realities 
of  life,  to  be  excited  into  devotional  frenxy  upon  a  mere  politi- 
cal question.  It  is  by  lowering  the  ambition  of  men  that  jrou 
cool  their  devotion. 

The  Itadical  has  made  a  curious  parachutical  descent  from 
the  balloon  of  religion.  His  heaven  upon  earth  is,  annual  par- 
liaments, vote  by  Imllot,  and  universal  Kuifnute.  The  Millenna- 
rian  anticipates  no  letw  than  tlie  dc««ccnt  of  the  immortal  Ixxly 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  his  saints,  to  take  possession  of  a  rege- 
nerated earth,  bind  the  devil,  and  cast  him  into  hell,  and  tbao 
live  and  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  unmolested  by  sin 
or  death,  or  any  kind  of  misery,  until  Satan  be  again  let  loose, 
like  an  incorrigible  rogue,  to  pursue  his  old  game  of  political 
and  social  mischief. 

Wc  like  the  Millennarian  idea  for  its  grandeur.  It  is  sublima 
without  l>eing  ridiculous ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
it  has  been  the  metuui  of  overturning  many  a  sober  mind,  which 
meditated  too  traldly  upon  its  imposing  mysteries.  But  this 
bewildering  effect  was  princi|>ally  occasioned  by  the  impractical 
view  which  was  taken  of  the  subject.  The  Millennarians  are 
mere  waiters.  They  do  nothing.  They  merely  tell  each 
other,  and  tell  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  they  will  listen  to  them, 
that  Christ  teill  come  again;  and  they  try  to  calculate  the 
time,  and  they  make  all  sorts  of  fimciful  conjectures;  and  still, 
after  all,  they  do  nothing.  It  is  a  dreamy  doctrine,  and  very 
well  calculated  fur  creating  spiritual  intoxication.  We  know 
what  it  is  from  experience.  We  have  been  of  the  party, 
heated  up  to  the  highest  fever  heat  on  the  brilliant  idea  of  the 
second  advent  It  was  this  very  idea  that  first  drew  us  out  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  hiunched  us  into  a  sea  of  inte- 
resting inc^uiry,  which  has  ultimately  landed  us  in  the  haven  of 
Univcn<alism. 

Nor  was  it  ftxjm  want  of  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
mise of  a  Mesiiiah,  that  we  ceased  to  identify  ourselves  with 
the  Millennarians.  We  still  arc  Millennarians.  We  still  look 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  mind  has  merely  been  an  opening  of  the  original 
idea.  VVIion  we  l>elongc'd  to  the  Church  jiolitical,  we  enter- 
tained the  common  undcfincil  ideas  of  a  Millennium,  wlu'ch  arc 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  world, — such  ideas  as  are  to  be  found 
delineated,  in  forcible  and  luxuriant  language,  in  the  popular 
and  successful  poem  of  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  by  Polluk, 
with  whom  wc  were  intimate  during  the  time  of  its  composi- 


tion, and  to  whom  we  suggested  several  ideas  now  embodied  in 
the  work.*  The  idea  oi)ened  upon  us  by  the  discussion  of  the 
Millennarian  question,  by  Irving,  in  the  j-ear  1 828.  We  began 
then  to  sec  it  politically.  We  saw  the  necessity  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  state ;  and  seeing  that  tlie  prophetic  announce- 
ments of  the  Messiah  spoke  decidedly  of  the  }>crsonal  reign  of 
a  divine  deliverer,  wc  naturally  enough  gave  our  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  second  advent,  because  at  that  time  we  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  individual  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth  represent- 
ing the  Son  of  Ood,  or  God  on  E^arth.  In  a  very  few  months 
however,  i.  «.  before  the  close  of  the  year  1828,  we  overcame 
this  difRcuIty,  or  rather  this  ahsunlitr,  by  the  discovery  that 
the  true  Messiah  was  a  divine  principle,  or  in  other  words,  the 
spirit  of  God  manifested  in  the  adoption  of  a  beneficent  ruling 
principle  by  human  society;  and  that,  whenever  the  fiindo- 
mentsJ  character  of  Christianity,  namely,  social  love  and  equa- 
lity, was  received,  as  the  basis  ofMriitical  government,  then  it 
migfat  be  positively  sfrted  that  Cnrist  was  come,  and  that  the 
Mwish  hJsd  begun  to  reign. 

In  these  three  stages  of  religious  opinion,  therefore,  we  had 
the  saaie  original  idea  n»  a  polar  star  to  direct  ux.  Ajqwrently 
diflbrant,  we  arc  still  the  same — still  ItMtking  for  a  Mos.<<iah.  still 
expecting  a  Millennium;  but  neither  looking  for  Christ  to 
dseseod  from  heaven  in  a  cIihuI,  nor  man  nor  oirth  to  undergo 
any  other  species  of  legenemtion  than  that  which  takes  plaioe 
through  the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  fiiculties,  the 
exercise  of  whidi  alone  entitles  man,  by  pre-eminence,  to  the 
dsrignnrion  of  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Lord  of  Creation.  We 
loMW  tfwt  these  are  many  worthy  men,  of  strong  fnith  in  the 
Maadall^  oomiag,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
peopled  condition  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  most 
boaslsd  Ubendism,  who  will  stoutly  opimse  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  tell  us  that  it  is  giving  the  lie  to  the  8i*ripturei^ 
which  distinctly  specify  .fetnis  Christ  as  the  man  who  is  to  r^ 
turn  and  rule  over  the  earth  in  its  rcgenemted  state.  Wo  do 
not  wish  to  spurn  away  such  believers,  because  we  know  fVom 
our  own  experience  that  they  may  be  on  the  way  to  more  ex- 
panded views  <if  the  Providence  of  (iod,  but  still,  like  all  other 
opinionists,  whether  spiritiml  or  material,  they  are  hard  to  deal 
with.  The  Scriptures  do  speak  of  **  this  same  Jesus,  so  coming 
in  like  manner  as  he  went  into  heaven."  Those  who  rest  upon 
the  letter  of  the  Bible,  consider  this  conclusive.  We  have  not 
much  &ith  in  the  Utter,  and  we  know  not  by  what  authority 
we  can  have  &ith  in  it.  This  same  .Te^us  said  of  the  bread 
which  he  brake  to  his  disciples,  "  This  it  my  l)ody."  The 
Roman  Catholics  insist  that  this  is  to  \)c  literally  understood— 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  phiiner  than  these  four  words;  yet 
a  figure  of  speech  is  evidently  meant.     Had  the  letter  of 

*  We  remember  especially  suggesting  to  the  poet  the  idea 
of   painting   in   heaven.      He   was  highly  pleased   with   the 
thought ;  but  his  fine  poetic  t^iste  could  not  tolerate  the  idea 
of  an  angel's  using  a  painter's  brush,  or  hog'i-hair  pencil.     He 
therefore  makes  theimgels  use  their  fingers  only:— 
**  And  dip  their  hands  in  colour's  native  well, 
And  on  the  everlasting  canvas  dash 
Figures  of  glory,  imagery  divine." 
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prophecy  ever  been  fulfilled,  or  generally  been  fulfilled,  there 
might  be  some  plausibility  in  the  Millennarian  argument ;  but  it 
is  notorious,  that  while  the  spirit  of  prophecy  has  received 
very  ample  confirmations  and  most  marvellous  fulfilments,  the 
strict  letter  of  great  or  universal  predictions  never  has  been  ful- 
filled on  any  occasion.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to  trust  to  it; 
nay,  we  are  bound  in  common  prudence  to  reject  it  as  an  ignia 
iatuus,  which  has  proved  delusive  to  all  who  have  preceded  us. 

The  general  spirit  of  prophecy,  we  say,  has  never  yet  failed, 
or  if  apparent  failures  may  be  pointed  out,  the  fiilfilments  are 
60  obvious,  and  so  emphatic,  as  to  over-rule  any  objection  which 
may  be  made  against  them.  The  details  of  Christ's  coming 
were  not  distinctly  foretold  ;  but  a  special  coming  was  foretold, 
and  distinctly  expected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  that  has 
taken  place  since.  The  general  character  of  the  Christian  apos- 
tacy  was  foretold  in  a  very  striking  manner  ;  but  the  persona- 
lities with  which  it  has  been  intermixed,  have  all  proved  a 
stumbling-block,  both  to  Christians  and  Infidels.  It  is  these  per- 
eonalities  which  delude  the  simple.  Men  are  all  idolatrous, 
whether  they  be  Infidels  or  Christians,  Papists  or  Protestants. 
They  all  hanker  after  favourite  persons  of  their  special  worship. 
Hence,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  a  Christian  that  the  spirit 
of  Christ  can  come  iu  any  other  person  than  he  came  of  old. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  an  enliglitened  view  of 
the  history  of  prophecy  and  the  Church.  The  idea  of  Christ 
is  too  small,  it  is  confined  to  a  person.  This  is  idolatry.  And 
for  this  idolatry  the  Church  is  punished,  and  by  this  idolatry 
the  Church  is  corrupted. 

Were  we  to  trust  to  a  prophecy  in  this  personal  sense,  we 
would  tnist  to  a  delusion.  Our  idea  of  the  Millennium  is  even 
still  more  sublime  than  that  of  the  Millennarians  themselves. 
We  make  every  man  Christ,  who  is  imbued  with  Christ's  stan- 
dard principles.  The  whole  mass  of  men  thus  united,  is  the 
great  Christ,  and  the  chosen  individual  who  presides  over  them 
is  the  personal  Christ.  An  association  composed  in  this  manner 
is  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  hope  of  this  kingdom 
is  not  connected  in  our  mind  with  any  magnificent  theatrical 
display  of  trumpets,  and  processions  in  the  clouds,  or  the  per- 
sonal descent  from  heaven  of  the  great  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision. We  neither  expect  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  certain 
obnoxious  sects  and  parties,  nor  to  regenerate  the  soil  of  the 
earth  without  the  industry  and  the  skill  of  man.  Experience 
has  taught  us  a  little  wisdom,  and  judging  from  the  mistakes  of 
our  ancestors  upon  these  important  subjects,  and  comparing  the 
vulgar  expectations  with  the  facts  themselves,  we  have  ar- 
rived to  the  very  orthodox  conclusion,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  us— that  the  clouds  of  heaven  are  the  darkness 
that  obscures  the  mind  on  religious  subjects — and  that  the  de- 
icent  of  Christ  in  these  clouds  of  thought,  is  only  the  opening 
of  the  unblown  idea  of  the  Messiah,  which  had  formerly  been 
confined  to  the  person  of  an  individual,  but  now  expands  to  the 
fulness  of  the  godhead,  and  fills  every  human  being  that  appre- 
hends it.  In  this  sense  we  feel  that  Christ  is  already  coming. 
The  descent  has  commenced.  The  vulgar  Millennarian  doc- 
trine is  the  natural  harbinger  of  it.  This  doctrine  is  wholly 
outward  in  its  character.  It  chiefly  directs  the  mind  to  the  de- 
monstration of  the  senses,  and  this  very  circumstance  becomes 
the  means  of  blinding  it  to  truths  of  a  higher  order.  This 
Bpeedily  dies  of  disappointment.  It  is  the  Baptist  which  rfe- 
creases,  whilst  the  more  rational  expectation  of  the  spiritual 
and  personal  Messiah  combined,  is  gradually  on  the  increase. 

We  believe  the  In'ingites  still  continue  to  hope  in  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  ascertain  their  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  subject. 
They  publish  nothing  by  the  press.  The  spirit  has  interdicted 
the  use  of  the  press  for  a  season.  Their  doctrine  is,  therefore, 
wholly  circulated  by  tradition.  Any  information  which  we  can 
obtain  respecting  the  creed  of  this  universal  church,  as  it  styles 
itself,  rests  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  private  individuals. 
We  have  attended  their  meetings  several  times,  but  we  heard 
only  exhortation  and  admonition.  This  was  rather  irksome  to 
one  who  does  not  consider  any  of  the  clergy,  or  any  public  in- 
structor in  the  country,  as  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  for  giv- 
ing admonition  and  exhortation  to  the  people.  In  our  private 
conversation  with  the  members  or  preachers,  we  are  generally 


annoyed  with  the  same  everlasting,  unfinished,  and  useless  ex 
postulation  and  dictation.  If  we  put  a  direct  question,  we 
receive  an  indirect  answer ;  and  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  that 
our  minds  are  not  in  a  proper  state  for  receiving  the  anstoer 
direct.  We  believe  they  do  succeed  in  frightening  many  timid 
people  into  the  faith  by  these  means ;  but  the  fearless,  who  are 
not  to  be  led  by  nervous  ^prehensions,  retire  in  general  as 
ignorant  of  the  faith  of  their  spiritual  tormentors  as  when  the 
interview  began.  We  have  been  told,  however,  that  Christ  is 
expected  in  person,  and  that  they  are  preparing  a  people  to 
receive  him.  The  church  of  the  Irvingites  is  certainly  a  sin- 
gular institution  in  these  modem  times.  Tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  what  is  generally  cjiUed  revelation  or  inspira- 
tion to  direct  it ;  and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  in  our  minds, 
that  this  spirit  of  revelation  will  deceive  them,  as  it  has  deceived 
in  all  ages  those  who  trusted  to  its  literal  meaning.  The  flesh 
and  the  letter  are  its  leading  principles. 

There  are  several  other  parties  in  the  country  who  entertain 
similar  opinions.  All  the  Southcottians,  who,  though  scattered, 
are  numerous,  live  in  the  same  joyous  expectations  ;  and  still 
continue  to  rise  and  walk  after  innumerable  falls  and  disappoint- 
ments. But  all  these  parties  are  from  tlie  very  spirit  of  their 
doctrine  inactive.  They  religiously  obey  that  mysterious  and 
insulated  text  of  Scripture  so  very  convenient  for  the  indolent 
mind ;  "  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  God  is  to 
do  it  all  for  them,  and  they  have  only  to  preach  and  pray  for 
his  coming.  One  would  suppose  from  these  worthies,  tliat  man 
was  essentially  a  preaching  and  praying  animal — that  the  highest 
rank  of  excellence,  and  the  higliest  state  of  activity  to  which 
man  as  a  regenerated  being  could  reach,  was  exhortation  and 
prayer.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  very  lowest ;  that  a 
man  is  in  hell  as  long  as  he  feels  the  spirit  of  prayer  (else  why 
does  he  pray?  were  he  in  heaven,  he  would  not  think  of 
prayer),  and  that  it  is  preposterous  to  extort  or  expostulate  with 
human  beings  in  a  state  of  society  which  necessarily  incites 
them  to  evil,  so  mu«h  so,  that  those  who  imagine  they  are  being 
reclaimed  from  sins,  are  most  frequently  falling  into  sins  of  a 
more  deceitful  and  dangerous  nature.  Do  the  exhorters  and  ex- 
postulators  keep  the  laws  of  Christ  themselves,  that  they  take 
it  upon  them  to  reproach,  and  dictate  to,  their  fellow  creatures, 
living,  like  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  temptation  ?  Because  they 
refrain  from  dnmkenncss  and  swearing,  and  from  travelling  or 
reading  a  newspaper  on  a  Sunday,  are  they  therefore  holy  men  ? 
Have  they  left  all  and  followed  Christ  ?  or  what  have  they  done, 
or  what  do  they  propose  to  do,  which  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  well  being  of  their  brethren  .^  If  all  this  activity  is  to  be 
left  to  God  or  Christ  when  he  comes,  why  not  leave  the 
preaching  and  praying  to  Christ  also  ;  and  if  anything  at  all  is 
to  be  done  by  man,  why  not  all  or  a  part  of  all  ?  Why  not  as- 
sociate upon  a  Christian  model,  why  not  teach  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  association  P  What  right  has  a  clergyman  to  talk 
so  long  and  so  devoutly  about  points  of  faith.  Sabbath  break- 
ing, drunkenness,  and  other  heterodoxies,  and  forget  the  main 
cause  of  all  these  evils,  the  fundamental  constitution  of  society 
upon  the  Satanic  principle  of  selfish  appropriation  and  money 
making  ?  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  begins  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Satan's  kingdom.  What  is  Satan's  kingdom  ?  Does  it 
consist  merely  of  gin-drinking  and  Sunday  travelling,  Sunday 
whistling  and  dancing,  or  the  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  read- 
ing prayers  three  hundred  years  old,  and  singing  psalms  com- 
posed three  thousand  years  ago,  by  a  man  whose  feelings  were 
not  calculated  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  an  age  like  this?  Wo 
should  like  the  Church  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question, 
"  What  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  or  of  what  does  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  consist  ?"  We  believe  they  do  not  know ;  and  it  is 
because  they  do  not  know  what  Satan  is,  that  they  cannot  over- 
come the  evil.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Satan  m.iy  very  easily 
be  overcome,  and  that  men  will  most  effectually  accomplish  this 
feat,  accounted  so  difficult,  and  hy  many  impossible.  The 
Scripture  promise,  is,  that  we  shall  tread  Satan  under  our 
feet,  that  is,  we  shall  put  him  in  subjection.  Satan,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  selfish  principle  in  society — the  appropriation,  monopo- 
lizing, and  grasping  principles  in  morals,  and  the  fearful  prin* 
ciple  in  religious  faith,  which  makes  men  regard  God  as  a  fiend, 
and  tremble  to  oifend  him,  by  thinking  this,  or  saying  that,  or 
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holding  opinions  which  are  denounced  by  fearful  fenatics  like 
themselves.  Selfishness  and  fear  are  the  pillars  of  Satans  king- 
iom.  It  requires  only  a  Samson  to  take  hold  of  both,  and 
king  down  the  whole  superstructure  of  iniquity. 

Against  this  selfishness  and  fear  we  preach,  and  in  so  doing  we 
believe  we  are  more  directly  aiming  at  the  vitals  of  evil,  than 
•ny  one  of  our  contemporaries,  either  in  the  press  or  the  pulpit. 
We  teach  simple  and  pure  Christianity,  undefiied  by  priestcraft, 
and  for  ever  to  be  divorced  from  trade  and  commerce  with 
btnnan  souls.  We  do  not  know  of  another  publication  in  the 
country,  in  which  Christianity  is  taught.  The  kingdom  of  Satan 
it  supported  by  the  whole  craft  of  the  hierarchy,  and  all  the  lay 
world  of  property  is  in  concert  with  the  ministers  of  Satan's  theo- 
logy, to  defend  the  mystery  of  ungodlineKS.  A  laige  pwty 
haa  eren  the  presumption  to  call  itself  Conservativb  in  Sotsn^ 
kingdom  !  and  this  party  is  the  special  fiirourite  and  protogee 
of  the  Church  !  They  evidently  do  not  wish  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  or  his  kingdom.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  mummery  to 
them,*  or  used  only  as  »  blinder  to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  the 
pw^le,  and  prevent  them  from  actively  uniting  to  bring  to  pass 
the  kingdom  of  the  Mesaah,  which  is  really  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  "  the  nATHinixo  or  thi  rwoTLM.^ 

*  **  Thy  kingdom  come,'*  *e. 


SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  NORWAY. 

ALM08T  all  the  priril^efl  for  which  the  Radicals  of  England 
are  now  clamouring,  have  been  tilrmtij  ohtaimJ  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Norway,  who,  aeeording  to  Mr.  Laiaf't  Journal,  pub- 
lished last  year,  are  eridently  the  happiest  people  in  Europei 
Crhaps  in  the  world.  Indeed,  he  represents  thiit  repubUe  M 
Ting  advanced  to  a  state  of  social  comfort,  which  AnMCiea, 
France,  and  England,  majr  only  expect  to  attain  loabMla 
thousand  yean  hence.  Thaf  have  obtained  univeraal  laAi^iii^ 
aod  the  abolition  of  the  heradita^  peeiage ;  they  have  •  frea 
and  unfettered  press,  and  the  privilege  of  having  thair  ■•«»•- 
papers  conveyed  post-ft-ee  :  so  that  a  daily  newspaper  coats  only 
28s.  per  annum.  They  have  no  entail,  or  primogeniture  laws; 
md  the  property  is  so  e<iually  divided,  that  the  greater  prapoi^ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  are  proprietors,  or  liii  f — laiw  ■  eooi- 
fortable  circum<<tanoes,  so  much  so,  that  amy  eottagar  has  s 
house  of  several  apartments,  with  many  domestic  comforts ;  and 
what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  singular,  in  a  Protestant  co«mtry,  they 
have  a  national  church  without  dissenters !  The  i)eople  arc  sati*- 
fie<l  with  their  clergy,  mul  the  clergy  arc  evi<lently  much  more 
attentive  to  the  instruction  of  their  flock,  than  our  spiritually 
proud  dinnes  of  England  and  Scotland;  for  an  Episcopal  con- 
firmation is  an  examination  of  such  a  searching  cbiuacter,  that 
none  are  allowed  to  pass  without  giving  aoat  atiifbciory 
proolk,  not  of  being  able  to  repeat  a  Church  catechism  fbr  chil- 
dren, but  of  understanding  thoroughly,  in  the  usual  orthodox 
style  of  understanding,  all  the  leading  principles  of  religion 
and  morals.  This  confirmation  is  no  highly  valued,  as  a  test  of 
character  and  attainments,  that  it  is  usual  in  tha  nawmpen  to 
advertize  for  a  con/irmrd  shojvlwy,  hoiucmaid,  doK,  or  any 
other  q>ecies  of  servant.  So  says  Mr.  Laing.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  mockery  in  this  confirmation  afier  all, 
and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  dissenters,  is  a  satisfiic- 
tory  proof  that  the  controversial  fiunilties  of  the  people  are  not 
cultivated ;  aiul,  therefore,  in  a  thcologiail,  or  metaphysical 
sense,  they  must  bo  of  an  inferior  order,  and  naturally  prone  to 
superstition  and  credulity.  This  is  really  tho  case ;  but  still 
the  &ct  of  national  unanimity,  and  so  close  an  approximation  to 
social  equality  is  pleasing  to  contemplate,  and  forms  a  luminoiui 
contrast  to  the  picture  of  misery  which  presents  itself  in  the 
highly  intellcctualized  countries  of  science  and  civilization. 
*'  He  that  incrcaseth  knowledge,"  says  Solomon,  "  increaseth 
•orrow."  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark,  when  applied 
Jnerely  to  science,  for  science  and  wisdom  arc  two  different  ac- 
quisitions, and  we  are  making  much  more  progress  in  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter. 

The  following  in  Mr.  Laing's  account  of  the  people  and  preie 
in  Norway:— 


"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  groimd 
law.  It  is  free  for  every  man  to  print  and  publish  what  he 
pleases ;  there,  cannot,  consequently,  be  any  censorship,  or  any 
suppression  of  publication — but  e%ery  man  is  responsible  for 
what  he  chooees  to  publish.  For  treason  or  blasphemy  he  ia 
amenable  to  public  justice ;  but  the  groimd  law  defines,  that  to 
constitute  the  offence,  it  must  be  open  and  intentional.  Defa» 
mation,  or  libel,  also,  on  private  character,  must  be  open,  inten- 
tional, and  false,  to  constitute  the  offence. 

**  The  state  of  the  periodical  press  in  a  country  gives  a  true 
measure  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  of  their  intelli- 
gence, their  openness  for  constitutional  privil^es,  and  even  of 
their  domestic  comforts.  The  newspapers,  since  I  came  here, 
have  been  my  principal  and  most  instructive  reading.  In  Nor> 
way  there  are  upwanls  of  twenty ;  but  some  only  give  the  ad- 
rertisements  and  official  noticas  of  the  province  or  town  in 
which  they  appear— even  theine  are  not  without  interest  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  curious  to  lee  what  is  to  be  sold  or  bought,  and 
all  the  variaoB  tr— aartioos  announced  in  an  advertising  news- 
paper. Of  those  which  give  also  the  foreign  and  domestic  newt^ 
the  most  extanaiTe  circulation  appears  engaged  bya  daily  paper, 
called  the  M*rftm  Bimd,  published  in  Christiania.  The  cost  of 
•  daily  paper,  sent  by  post,  is  seven  dollars,  or  twenty-eight 
riiillines  sterling,  yearly.  There  is  no  duty  on  newsiiapers; 
and  as  there  are  six  or  seven  published  in  Christiania  alone,  this 
price  is  probably  as  low  as  competition  can  make  it.  In 
paper  and  type  this  journal  is  superior  to  any  French  or  German 
one  that  I  have  seen,  and  its  articka  of  foreign  news,  and  ita 
editorial  paragraphs,  arc  often  written  with  great  ability.  From 
the  impoitaiioe  attached,  in  oil  these  newspapers,  to  little  local 
affairs,  it  b  evidflnt  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  merely  an 
educated  fsw,  are  the  consumers.  There  being  au  tax  on  adver- 
tbe  most  trifling  matter  is  announced,  and  a  publisher 
to  bare  a  kind  of  brokatago  trade  at  his  counting 
and  to  be  cmpowasod  to  sell  or  buy  for  parties,  or  at 
to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together.  I  have  seen  it  ad> 
with  a  ralbrence  ta  tho  Editor's  counting  house,  that 
there  was  a  tuihey-aodi  to  be  sold,  a  cow  in  calf  wanted,  and 
such  triflae  aa  show  that  tha  class,  to  whom  they  are  no  trifle, 
read  aod  hare  the  benefit  of  aewyipeWi 

**  The  Boet  entire  fteedom  of  dwniesion  exisU.  Public  men 
■ad  BMaiarae  are  handle«l  freely,  but  I  cannot  say  injuriously 
or  iadecoreuely.  The  Norwegian  newspapers,  and  especially 
their  numeroos  eorrespondenta,  are  much  occupied  with  objects 
of  local  interest,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of 
men  in  oiSea,  ftvm  tha  lenamaa  of  a  pwish.  to  a  minister  of 
State.  Na  MfUol  or  abnaa  famm  vneean  or  unnoticed,  and  if 
the  accusation,  even  nf  an  anonymoue  correspondent,  appears 
well  founded,  the  highest  functionary  feels  himself  morally  ob- 
liged to  bend  to  public  opinion,  anil  explain  the  transaction. 
If  he  is  unjustly,  or  unreasonably  blamed,  he  finds  pens  drawn 
in  his  defence,  without  trouble  to  himself.  The  public  func* 
tionariee  have  been  made  to  iM  that  they  are  the  servants,  not 
the  m— tew  of  tha  public.  Under  the  absolute  government  of 
Denmark,  although  authority  was  mildly  and  judiciously  exer- 
cised, the  functionary  naturally  felt  himself  the  delegate  of  the 
master.  The  interest  or  accommixlHtion  of  the  public  was  a 
seconiarj  eonsidention.  The  old  officers  bred  in  this  school  eon^ 
not  miUknImmJ  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  feel  rather 
awkward  in  bdng  summoned  before  this  tribunal,  perhaps  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  to  aaewar  for  real  and  obvious  errors  in 
their  official  conduct.  Tha  temperate,  but  firm  manner  in 
which  these  controveialeB  aia  carried  on,  the  absence  of  any 
outrage  on  the  private  Mings  of  public  men,  even  when  their 
public  oondnet  ia  attacked  or  exposed,  do  honour  to  the  good 
taste  and  good  sense  of  the  nation,  and  prove  that  a  press,  aa 
free  as  that  of  the  United  State^  may  exist  without  scurrility, 
or  brutal  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  Such  ncw»- 
papers  as  the  American  people  read,  would  not  find  editors  or 
readers  in  this  country. 

In  Sweden  the  press  is  under  a  very  strict  censorship.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  see  published  in  the  Norwegian  news- 
papers, the  articles  for  which,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  prosecuted,  his  newspaper  suppressed,  his  busi- 
nees,  and  the  bread  of  many  depending  on  it,  interrupted  as  if 
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the  peace  of  empires  had  Ijeen  violated.  Yet  here  the  same 
articles  are,  as  matters  of  course,  given  at  large,  commented 
on,  circulated,  read,  and  forgotten,  without  producing  the  slightest 
ill  consequence.  Prosecutions,  at  the  instance  of  government, 
have  been  attempted,  as  in  other  countries,  against  the  editors 
of  newspapers  ;  but  the  ground  law  is  distinct  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  actionable  offence  against  Church,  State,  or  indi- 
viduals, in  printed  and  published  matters,  and  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  which  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  explain  at  another  time,  makes  the  judge  responsible  for, 
and  obliged  to  defend,  as  a  party,  the  correctness  of  his  legal 
decision,  l)efore  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  court  a  constituent 
part  of  the  State,  independent  both  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative, rendering  it  impossible,  which  it  is  not  perhaps  in  Great 
Britain,  that  judges,  in  their  decisions  upon  political  offences, 
should  Ije  swayed  by  political  feelings  and  party  spirit.  Such 
prosecutions  have,  accordingly,  in  every  mstance,  been  deter- 
mined in  this  coxmtry  on  the  most  impartial  principles,  without 
any  leaning,  either  towards  government,  or  towards  popular 
feeling. 

"  Besides  newspapers,  there  are  a  considerable  mimber  of  pe- 
riodical and  occasional  works  published.  There  is  a  Penny 
Magazine  in  great  circulation.  The  matter,  and  even  the 
plates,  I  believe,  taken  or  borrowed  from  its  English  namesake. 
And  there  is  another  weekly  magazine,  upon  the  same  cheap 
plan.  There  are  several  monthly  journals,  on  literary,  anti- 
quarian, agricultural,  and  military  subjects,  and  in  almost  every 
newspaper  there  is  the  announcement  of  some  new  work  or 
translation." 


PROTESTANT  DELUSION. 

The  following  awful  specimen  of  Protestant  Christianity  we 
have  copied  from  the  last  number  of  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine:— 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Cooper,  sen.,  Dublin, 
to  a  friend,  a  very  influential  person  in  New  York. 

"  You  are,  I  am  persuaded,  better  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  this  country  than  I  am  ;  and  concerning  its  re- 
ligious affairs  I  am  almost  afraid  to  write.  Popery  is  increas- 
ing by  its  splendid  churches  (as  they  now  call  their  chapels), 
and  other  religious  houses,  and  by  the  number  of  its  now  well 
dressed,  nay,  fashionably  dressed  priests,  monks,  friars,  &c.  &c. 
They  swarm  like  locusts  in  our  streets,  (see  Rev.  ix.  1—11.)  and 
infidelity  stalks  abroad.  Yet '  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God '  is  evidently,  and  even  rapidly,  gaining  ground.  Popery 
is  spreading  over  the  land ;  but  '  the  streams  which  gladden 
the  city  of  our  God,'  (Ps.  xlvi.  4,  study  the  whole  psalm)  are 
running,  and  swelling,  and  spreading,  and  fertilizing  under- 
neath ;  and  (you  know  the  amazing  power  of  vegetation)  as  the 
grass  grows,  its  spring  will  burst,  and  the  ever-green  (not  Popish) 
of  Ireland  shall  adorn  its  every  rood.  '  Then  shall  the  earth 
yield  its  increase,  and  God,  even  our  God,  shall  bless  us,'  &c. 
(Ps.  Ixvii.  6,  7,  studp  the  whole). 

"  Ah  !  my  iufatiuited  brother,  John  Bull,  strong  to  make 
money  and  to  fight,  is  yet  very  gullable ;  and,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  Jesuitical  practices  have  deceived  him,  and  led 
him  to  suppose  that  Popery  is  not  the  same  as  in  ages  past ! 
'  Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots  ?'  The  tiger  is  very  docile 
to  his  keeper,  in  our  mild  climate,  and  in  his  den ;  but  loose 
him  into  his  own  wilds,  in  his  own  country,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive  that  no  reformation  has  been  wrought.  Satan  can  ap- 
pear, when  it  suits  his  purposes,  '  as  an  angel  of  light ' — so  can 
Popery ;  but,  like  the  devil,  it  is  '  always  the  same,''  (This, 
you  know,  is  the  English  of  its  Latin  motto). 

"  Popery  has  not  the  germ  of  reformation  in  it.  Other  re- 
ligious communities,  however  they  may  have  gone  astray  as  lost 
sheep,  yet,  if  they  '  forget  not  God's  commandments ' — if  they 
hold  that  principle,  namely,  the  all-sufficiency  of  god's 
l^'RITTEN  AVORD  FOR  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE,  they  may  reform, 
and  I  believe  they  mil.  (See  Ps.  cxix.  176).  But  Rome  has 
not  that  principle.  Rome  has  rejected  and  persecuted  it,  and 
still  rejects  and  persecutes ;  and,  therefore,  Rome  cannot  be 
reformed.    The  fiat  of  God's  decree  has  gone  forth  against  her* 


She  shall  not  be  reformed,  but  destroyed.  The  Almighty  angel 
of  the  covenant  shall  lift  this  mill-stone  from  the  earth,  which 
it  has  oppressetl  so  long,  and  ground  to  pieces  thousands  of  its 
best  inhabitants,  and  '  cast  it  into  the  sea,  where  it  shall  sink 
to  rise  *  no  more.'  (Rev.  xviii.  "21).  And,  in  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  God's  providential  dealings,  perhaps  the  present  eleva- 
tion of  that  devoted  mill-stone  is  but  the  immediate  precursor 
of  its  final  fall,  and  only  intended  to  make  its  plunge  into  the 
sea  more  signal  and  more  dire."  "  W.  C." 

This  is  a  ludicrous  specimen  of  the  self-conceit  of  a  Church, 
which  actually  boasts  of  rejecting  the  living  spirit  of  Christ,  by 
appealing  to  the  letter  of  the  written  word  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority; and  with  this  indecisive  judge,  whose  meaning  is 
dependent  upon  a  living  interpreter,  condemning  another 
Church,  which  appeals  to  the  living  spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
Church.  We  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  contentling  parties 
are  most  to  be  raarA'elled  at — the  Catholic,  for  its  impudence  in 
calling  that  a  universal  Church,  which  is  merely  a  close  corpo- 
ration of  cardinals ;  or  the  Protestant,  for  its  presumption  in 
calling  that  a  Church  which  has  not  the  living  spirit  of  Christ 
as  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  and  for  want  of  this  living  spirit, 
represented  in  a  visible  form,  obliged  to  resort  to  a  written 
book,  about  which  no  two  Protestants  can  be  found  to  agree. 
If  the  Catholic  Church  be  the  tower  of  Babel,  Protestantism 
is  merely  the  loose  brickwork  which  has  fallen  from  the  summit. 
Its  countless  heaps  of  churches,  chapels,  and  conventicles,  pre- 
sent a  hideous  picture  of  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
church  of  the  Saviour  of  lost  sinners !  It  certainly  is  the 
Church  of  lost  sinners.  But  where  is  the  Saviour?  Gone  to 
heaven,  says  tlie  Protestant — in  the  Church,  says  the  Catholic. 
Which  of  the  two  is  most  in  accordance  witli  the  written  word, 
after  all  ?  "  Behold,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  Verily,  we  believe  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
are  in  sad  delusion,  but  Catholicism  is  the  Church  in  a  corrupt 
state.  Protestantism  is  not  a  Church  at  all ;  it  is  merely  a  heap 
of  fallen  rubbish  and  loose  brickwork.  The  true  Church  is  the 
general  assembly  of  Christians,  organized  upon  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  social  love.  The  Head  of  the  Church 
is,  then,  the  True  and  Infallible  representative  of  Christ 
and  the  people  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  Universal- 
ism.  Every  man  may  understand  it.  A  Church  so  constituted 
is  superior  to  the  Bible. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES.* 
No.  VIIL 


On  "  The  One." — {Continued  from  p.  60.) 
Transcendentalist. — Materialist. 

rrawi.— Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  Jtniie 
imiverse,  as  is  proposed  in  our  last  dialogue,  there  is  a  subject  I 
\vish  to  consider,  and  as  it  really  bears  on  the  point,  it  will  not 
be  misplaced.  I  have  received  a  communication  in  which  a 
gentleman  expresses  himself  not  altogether  convinced  of  my 
theory,  that  the  existence  of  a  finite  body  necessarily  involves 
that  of  another,  which  is  its  boundary. 

Mat. — Indeed ! 

Trans. — Yes,  and  he  says  that  he  can  conceive  an  atom,  or  a 
finite  body,  bounded  merely  by  empty  space. 

Mat. — Why,  so  do  the  astronomers  treat  of  planets  &c. 
They  say  there  are  worlds  floating  in  space.  Your  correspond- 
ent's view  seems  perfectly  correct. 

Trans. — We  will  examine  it.  You  grant,  of  course,  that  the 
planets,  &c.,  are  spheres,  spheroids,  or  something  of  the  kind  ? 

Mat.— I  do. 

Trans.— And,  indeed,  that  every  finite  body  has  some  figure 
or  other  ? 

Mat. — I  do. 

Trans. — Well,  then,  we  will  consider  the  body  as  a  sphere, 
though  of  course,  our  arguments  will  extend  to  every  other  sort 
of  solid  figure.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  another  observation  of 
ray  correspondent's.    He  says  that  even  if  the  space  which  the 

*  The  Universalist  will  oblige  me  by  reading  this  dialogue. — T. 
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body  immediately  occupied  were  all  the  space  there  was,  still 
that  space  would  be  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  the  body. 

Mat. — And  so  it  would  ! 

Trans.— '"Let  us  first  enquire  whether  the  hypotheas  itself  lie 
possible.  Granted  that  there  is  no  other  space  but  that  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  special  body,  would  the  space  itself 
be  spherical  ? 

itfio/.— Yes. 

Trans. — Good,  not  only  the  body,  but  the  space  it  occupied, 
namely,  the  whole  region  of  space  would  be  sphericaL  Now, 
what  lies  without  this  sphere  of  space.  Is  there  any  q>ace 
beyond  it  ? 

iWo/.— No ! 

7Von*.-~What,  then  ?    Is  there  any  space  beyond  it  ? 

iWo/.— No,  for  then  the  l)ody  would  occupy  q)ace,  and  by  our 
hypothesis  the  spherical  space  is  all  space, 

Tran^.— -Then,  if  there  is  nothing  beyond  it,  not  even  empty 
space  (assuming  for  a  moment  empty  space  to  be  more  than 
nothing),  how  can  it  l>e  said  to  ]>e  bounded  at  all  ?  And  if  not 
bounded  at  all,  how  can  it  l>e  of  any  figure  ? 

Mat. — I  see,  I  see.  It  will  not  do  to  admit  the  existence  of 
a  portion  of  empty  space  of  any  definite  form.  But  still  that 
U  no  argiunent  against  a  body  being  surrounded  by  empty  space. 

Trans. — Tliat  I  grant.  But  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  this 
empty  space  is  ?     Have  you  ever  seen  any  ? 

Mat. — No,  no,  certainly ;  but  I  can  imagine  it. 

TVanr^— Well,  here  is  a  black  ball,  now  imagine  it  floating  in 
empty  space. 

Mat.— I  do. 

Trans. — And  now  tell  me  the  picture  that  your  imagination 
formed. 

Mat. — I  fancied  I  saw  the  Inll  swimming  through  the  sky. 

Trans. — And  the  sky  was  blue  ? 

Mat.—Ye». 

Trans. — And  is  empty  space  blue  alto  ? 

MeU. — No.     Empty  space  can  have  no  colour. 

Trans. — Then  it  appears,  you  have  not  imagined  a  iiall  float- 
ing in  cni|>ty  space  at  all. 

Afat. — Pcrlia|>s  not  iiitoffined,  i{  yo\x  mean  formed  a  picture. 
But  still  that  does  not  prove  that  I  cannot  form  a  ooDcqitMNi 
of  it.  Now,  I  have  a  perfect  conception  of  such  powers  aa  mag* 
netism,  gravitation  &c.,  and  yet  I  cannot  imagine,  or  form  a 
picture  of"  magnetism.'* 

Tratu. — No.  But  you  have  seen  needles  drawn  by  a  load- 
stone, you  find  hy  ex]>eriencc  that  certain  stones  can  draw  iron, 
and  th«n  to  this  power  tltat  you  sco  manife>«t«d  you  give  the 
name  of"  magnetism."  When  you  say  "this  stone  is  magne- 
tic" you  mean  no  more  than  that  if  brought  within  a  certain 
distance  of  particles  of  iron,  it  would  attract  them. 

Mat. — True,  I  cannot  picture  to  m^-self  the  power,  but  only 
its  manifestation.  I  sec  certain  phenomena  and  conclude  on  a 
power ;  may  not  I,  equally  well,  from  certain  appearancc^which'I 
can  perceive,  conclude  in  the  existence  of  empty  space  which  I 
cannot  perceive? 

Trans, — Yes  ;  hut  licforc  we  talk  of  its  existence,  I  want  to 
know  what  is  this  mysterious  something  the  existence  of  which 
you  desire  to  prove. 

Mat. — Why,  it  is  the  reverse  of  body  ;  body  stand*  in  QMce* 
and  the  interstices  between  bodies,  arc  occupied  by  spaoe. 

Trans. — I  ask  what  it  is ;  not  where  it  is,  nor  what  standi  in 
it.     Is  it  something  or  notliing  ? 

Mat. — That  is  a  difficult  (lucstion.  Empty  space  can  icaively 
be  called  nothing  ;  and  yet  it  is  that  which  remains  after  erery 
thing  is  taken  away. 

Trans. — C'ome,  come,  I  am  sure  that  these  shades  of  "  no- 
thing "'  are  too  subtle  for  the  apprehension  of  either  of  our 
brains.  After  deducting  every  thing,  what  can  remain  but 
nothing  ? 

Mat, — Well,  well,  empty  space  is  nothing,  but  yet  it  has  its 
uses. 

rra»j«,— Very  good.  Then,  when  we  talk  of  two  pUineta 
with  empty  space  between  them,  we  say  there  is  nothing  l>e- 
Iween  thcni ;  and  when  we  say  there  is  nothing  between  two 
things,  we  generally  mean  they  are  in  contact. 

ATa/,— Now,  that  is  a  mere  pun.    I  can  easily  perceive  two 


bodies  with  nothing  but  space  between  them,  and  yet  being  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Stay,  stay,  I  find  I  was  very  wrong  in 
calling  space  absolutely  "  nothing,"  it  possesses  one  property 
and  that  is  extension. 

Trans. — Still  I  am  in  the  dark.  I  can  understand  what  is 
meant  by  coloured  extension,  and  so  on  ;  but  extension  by  it- 
self conveys  to  me  no  meaning  whatever.  Yonder  sky  is  ex- 
tended ;  that  is,  we  see  a  surface  of  blue. 

Mat, — But  mathematicians  often  treat  of  extension  alone. 
When  they  treat  of  a  triangle  ;  (for  instance)Jthey  consider  it  "^ 
merely  as  a  portion  of  extension ;  they  neither  r^ard  colouF  ^ 
nor  material, — ^in  fact,  a  triangle  cannot  be  a  body,  it  is  a  mere''^ 
surface.  w^l 

Trans. — And  what  does  this  prove  ?     Merely,  that  if  I  diaii^  < 
a  triangle  on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  I  can  reason  on  those  pro-'' 
perties  of  the  triangle,  which  are  likewise  possessed  by  a  triangle  '^ 
drawn  on  a  slate,  &c      A  connoisseur  of  colours,  looking  at  a  't 
painted  door,  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  '^^ 
piece,  without  once  calling  your  attention  to  the  size  of  the  sur-iB 
fiwe.     But  this  does  not  prove  that  he  ever  saw,  or  even  can  '' 
conceive  a  colour  which  occupies  no  space  at  all.    Thus  it  is 
with  space ;  we  see  a  body  and  regard  its  magnitude  alons^  ^ 
wliich  is  all  very  well ;  one  of  the  properties  of  botly  is  ext«a»^^ 
sion,  and  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  that  particular  propertj.  *} 
But,  then,  what  right  have  we  to  fancy  that  the  extension  would  ^ 
continue,  even  if  all   body  were  annihilated,  when  we  admits  '*> 
that  by  the  greatest  effort  of  imagination,  we  cannot  picture  te'^ 
ourselves  extension  without  colour,  or  some  other  quality  ?   Ex- 
tension merely  nipnisws  the  nelteneinanderseyn  (German^  of  a 
body  ;  that  is,  merely  means,  that  the  parts  of  a  l>ody  he  one 
without  the  other.     Hence,  extensioii  can  never  be  the  sole  at- 
trilnite  of  any  thing ;  for  how  can  one  part  lie  without  another, 
if  there  arc  no  ports?     How  can  the  position  of  partji  l>c  the 
only  attribute  of  anything  ?     Our  phenomenon  is  liounded  by 
another  phenomenon,  or  is  a  bound  to  ourselves ;  though,  per- 
baps,  the  boundary  manifested  to  one  sense  is  not  manifeetod 
to  another.     Suspend  an  orange  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling 
by  a  thread.     To  the  eye  of  n  |>ers()n  standing  against  one  wall 
of  the  room,  the  orange  appears  surrounded  by  the  opposite 
wall ;  does  he  stand  under  it,  the  orange  appears  bounded  bj 
the  ceiling.    To  his  touch  no  such  boundary  is  manifested ;  be 
can  gnwp  the  orange  with  his  hand,  and  of  coutnc  docs  not  fieel 
the  wall,  which  is  at  some  yards  distance.     But  how  is  the 
orange  revealed  to  his  touch  ?    Because  it  acta  as  n  boundary 
to  himself;  he  is  not  so  f^  wben  he  holds  the  orange,  as  white 
his  hand  is  smptj.    In  one  cose  be  con  shut  or  open  his  hand 
as  be  plMMOSi  In  tlw  other  he  cannot.    Wc  cannot  concdre  of 
one  tluag  bounded  otherwise  than  by  another  thing,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  it  by  argameni.    It  was  no  pun.  when  I  said  I  could 
not  conceive  of  bodies  sepoimted  by  "  nothing"  otherwise  than 
aa  in  contact.    If  we  soy  two  bodies  are  in  diiffercnt  places,  we 
express  their  relation  with  regard  to  each  other.    "  Place" 
{L  e,  occupied  space)  itself  is  merely  a  relation  of  various  bo> 
dies,  or  phenomena ;  there  can  be  no  relation  between  place 
itself  and  l)ody. 

And  now  for  the  finite  universe.  Empty  space,  ns  I  hare 
sliown,  can  be  no  boundary  for  body ;  and  hence,  the  universe, 
which  includes  all  Itody,  cannot  be  bounded  in  space.  Hence 
the  univcne  is  not  finite. 

Mat. — The  deuce,  it  is  not!  And,  in  our  Iitst  dialogue,  w 
ramo  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  infinite.  Is  not  th 
alxurd  ? 

Trans.—  Of  course  it  is.  It  is  absurd  to  reason  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  universe  altogether.  On  that  which  is  manifested 
to  us  we  can  argue,  but  how  can  we  discourse  on  that  which  ie 
never  revealed.  What  is  the  universe?  nierely  a  word  to  ex- 
press the  fact,  that  whatever  qiuintity  of  finite  bodies  we  ima- 
gine, we  must  always  iniagine  them  Ijounded  by  somctliing  l>o- 
yond— Kind  so  on — and  so  on.  In  the  some  way,  t;ike  an/ 
number  you  please,  however  high,  and  you  can  always  conceive 
one  still  liigher.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  you  conceive  the 
really  highest  number.  Neither  can  you  conceive  the  universe; 
if  you  assume  it  to  be  infinite,  it  is  obvious  that  no  synthesis 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  it  in  ;  if  you  assume  it  to  l>c  finite, 
you  find  that  you  are  alwnys  asking  for  something  beyond,— io 
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other  words,  that  you  have  not  grasped  the  whole  universe. 
When  you  talk  of  things  which  are  impossible  to  be  perceived  or 
conceived,  you  are  admitting  the  existence  of  a  world  altogether 
independent  of  a  conscious  being,  which  is,  as  I  always  labour 
to  prove,  an  atheistical  absurdity. 

AN  ARTICLE  FROM  AND  FOR  A  SPIRITUALIST. 

The  following  article  was  sent  some  time  ago  by  a  gentleman, 
who  really  is  what  he  styles  himself,  a  Commercial  Traveller. 
He  is  also  an  abstainer  from  animal  food,  and  a  >vater  drinker. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  professed  Spiritualist.  We  cannot  insert  the 
(dialogue,  however,  without  a  comment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
language  is  not  suitable  for  the  Shepherd,  It  is  unintelligible, 
and  equivocal ;  not  calculated  to  incite  enquiry,  and  &r  less 
calculated  to  stimulate  activity.  We  must  use  common  lan- 
guage in  our  publication.  We  are  not  strong  enough  to  palm  a 
language  upon  the  public  The  repugnance  of  mankind  to 
learn  new  languages,  even  when  their  personal  interest  is  evi- 
dently deeply  interested  in  the  acquisition,  is  very  great;  but 
when  nothing  but  the  eccentricity  or  whim  of  an  unknown  in- 
dividual is  the  moving  cause,  pray  what  effect  can  follow  but 
contempt,  and  refusal  even  to  read  ? 

We  insert  the  dialogue,  after  having  rejected  a  fonner  com- 
municarion  still  more  unreadable,  in  the  hope  that  our  commer- 
cial friend,  by  merely  looking  at  it  in  print,  may  feel  satisfied, 
that  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  it,  it  is  not  a  mode  of 
instruction  likely  to  kindle  a  flame  of  useful  activity  in  the 
ample  mind.  Mere  spirittuUism  is  selfishness.  All  Spiritual- 
ists, who  do  not  employ  their  vital  principle  of  action  in  actire 
co-operation  with  their  fellow-men  for  bettering  the  outward 
modes  of  social  intercourse,  are  monks  only.  They  may 
preach  to  all  eternity  upon  abstractions,  without  making  any 
useful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  their  hearers  ;  and  all  the 
while,  their  enemy  is  ruling  the  people  in  the  only  way  in  which 
men  can  be  ruled,  namely,  the  modes  of  social  and  political 
action.  Men  can  understand  modes  of  action,  but  they  cannot 
be  bothered  with  abstractions.  Our  abstract  gentlemen  have  this 
important  truth  to  learn,  and  we  put  it  in  italics,  that  they  may 
meditate  upon  it,  that  their  finely  wrought  principles  of  ab- 
stract being ^  are  only  useful  when  employed  by  themselves 
inwardly  as  guides  to  direct  then  how  to  proceed  in  urging 
Jorward  the  public  mind  to  the  adoption  of  some  outward 
means  for  producing  a  vital  change  in  the  religious  and  political 
condition  of  human  society.  The  people  will  never  go  deep 
into  any  subject. — Why  should  they  ?  It  is  not  necessary. 
They  may  understand  the  solar  system  sufficiently  well,  without 
algebra,  or  conic  sections — It  is  the  business  of  astronomical 
leaders  to  understand  all  the  principles  of  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, but  the  people  only  want  to  know  the  arrangement  of 
the  system.  The  attempt  to  teach  the  people  any  thing  more 
than  the  outward  mode  of  arrangement  will  defeat  itself  for 
ever, 

A  question  of  eating  and  drinking  is  too  trifling  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  so  purely  individual  or  selfish,  that  as  our  Commer- 
cial Traveller  informs  us,  every  man  shoiild  have  the  answer  to 
it  in  his  own  bosom,  head,  or  heart.  This  is  the  best  part  of 
the  dialogue,  and  is  our  principal  reason  for  admitting  it.  In 
other  respects,  he  has  evaded  the  question  altogether,  talked 
about  any  thing  but  the  point  of  discussion,  and  left  us  just 
where  we  wish  to  be  left,  to  ourselves  and  to  God.  But  would 
we  not  have  been  better  lefl,  had  nothing  at  all  been  said  or 
written  ?  He  tells  us  that  "  no  other  man  can  answer  a  man's 
own  interrogation."  We  are  afraid  our  Traveller  has  travelled 
to  little  purpose,  if  he  has  acted  upon  this  principle  in  his 
commercial  dealings.  We  should  not  like  to  employ  such  a 
traveller.  There  is,  however,  a  portion  of  truth  in  the  propo- 
rtion, but  our  Traveller  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  analyze  it. 
No  man  can  answer  my  question,  imless  I  am  qualified  to  be- 
come a  recipient  of  his  answer — but  if  I  can  receive  it,  the 
answer  becomes  mine  by  appropriation.  We  are  none  of  those 
ascetics  who  seek  truth  in  solitude,  "  we  light  our  own  at  other 
men's  torches,"  Intellect  is  the  organ  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  there  are  truths  belonging  to  every 


mind,  which  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  there, 
without  intellectual  intercoiu«e  with  other  men.  Ideas  are 
generated  upon  a  principle  resembling  the  generation  of  ani- 
mals—o;j«  animal  cannot  generate  life,  neither  can  one  man 
generate  ideas.  Ideas  are  procreated  by  union,  and  every  man 
is  male  and  female  as  a  generator  of  ideas ;  for  he  not  only 
begets  ideas  in  others,  but  conceives  ideas  in  return.  Our 
Traveller,  therefore,  when  he  tells  us  to  receive  nothing  from 
without,  or  nothing  on  the  negative  side,  talks  unmeaning 
language.  The  negative  side  is  the  only  recipient.  The  posi- 
tive is  the  giver,  the  negative  is  the  receiver.  He  may  put 
another  meaning  on  his  language,  and  make  it  correct ;  but  of 
what  use  is  it,  after  all?  It  is  merely  hair-splitting  ;  it  wants 
heart.  It  is  a  play  upon  words— a  word  philosophy,  a  word 
theology,  a  selfish  spirituality,  which  decries  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual principles,  which  are  the  only  means  which  God  has 
ordained  for  conveying  any  happiness  that  is  worth  enjoying. 
With  these  few  observations,  we  insert  the  dialogue,  hoping 
that  if  our  friend  live  twenty  years  longer,  nay,  ten,  and  cast 
his  eyes  over  it,  ho  will  say,  "  Aye,  I  was  a  monk  then,  but 
now  I  am  a  social  fellow.'''' 


Intellectnalisl,''-'!  am  glad,  Sir,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  you,  having  had,  for  some  time,  a  great  desire  to 
hear,  from  your  own  lips,  an  account  of  your  reiisons  for  living 
upon  a  vegetable  diet;  and  I  also  furthermore  wish  to  hear 
from  your  own  mouth,  whether  it  be  true,  that  you  have  dared 
to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  human  marriages,  I  am 
persuaded.  Sir,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  you,  that  you  wiU 
HOt  consider  it  as  impertinence  in  me  to  make  this  request, 
seeing  that  my  motive  is  not  mere  curiosity,  but  a  sincere  desire 
to  obtain  instruction.  Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  add, — you  can- 
not but  be  aware,  that  in  thus  daring  to  differ  from  a  vast 
majority  of  your  fellow-men  (yea,  even  the  Christian  section  of 
them,)  you  are  singularising  yourself  as  one  to  whom  the 
Almighty  must  have  extended  a  peculiar  degree  of  illuminar 
tion.  Did  not  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old  eat  flesh,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  express  command  of  their  God?  Nay,  but 
more  than  this,  did  not  He,  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  This  ii 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  /  am  well  pleasetl,  hear  ye  him,"— 
I  repeat  it,  did  not  the  acknowledged  Son  of  God,  the  great 
example  for  men,  partake  of  animal  food,  and  drink  wine  also? 
If  you  cannot  deny  this,  it  seems  but  needless  to  refer  you  to 
the  example  and  practice  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Fathers, 
those  eminently  pious  men,  who  scrxipled  not  to  follow  their 
Saviour's  example ;  and  again,  to  the  continuation  of  this  prac- 
tice, as  now  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  our  strictest  pietists. 
Do  not  all  follow  on  in  the  well-beaten  track  of  flesh  eating  ? 
Perhaps,  Sir,  it  may  be  as  well  to  waive  the  marriage  question, 
imtil  you  have  a  little  explained  yourself  concerning  the  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  and  fermented  drinks. 

t/>«tonw^— Instead  of  considering  your  thus  questioning  me 
as  impertinent,  I  am,  with  much  delight,  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  esteem  it  as  a  favour,  inasmuch  as  that  thus  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  me  to  outwardly  express  what  is  my 
inward  state  of  being.  But,  my  good  friend,  although  I  so 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  in  submitting  to  give 
the  best  explanation  I  can  of  myself,  I  by  no  means  engage 
that  it  shall  be  satisfactory  to  you,  seeing  that  no  other  maa 
can  answer  a  man's  own  interrogations.  When  you  ask  a 
question,  it  is  but  the  expression  of  a  question  asked  m  you, 
and  when  you  answer  a  question,  it  is  but  the  expression  of  an 
answerer  answering  in  you.  No  answer  given  to  you  &oni 
ynihout  by  other  being,  will  avail  to  satisfactorily  answer  the 
interrogation  of  your  own  being.  The  questioner  and  the 
answerer  are  ONE. 

/. — I  think  I  can  partly  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
questioner  and  the  answerer  being  one,  at  least  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards bodily  sensations ;  but,  indeed,  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
far  from  being  able  to  go  the  whole  length  of  your  assertion,  I 
do  most  assuredly  perceive,  that  with  regard  to  our  sensations^ 
we  must  individually  be  the  .answerers  of  our  own  questions; 
for  instance,  I  ask  you  what  is  tooth-ache,  knowing  you  to  bep 
or  to  have  been,  the  subject  of  it;   you  give  me  a  minute 
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description  of  ita  effects,  and  I  am  just  where  I  was  in  regard 
to  a  conscious  knowledge  of  tooth-ache,  I  must  bk  it  to  know 
h,  with  reference  to  my  constitutional  sensations  I  must  bk 
my  own  answerer.  But,  surely,  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
questions  asked,  I  do  not  at  all  perceive  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  I  have  just  proposed,  and  I  do  not  at  all  see  why  you 
should  not  be  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  them.  You,  of 
course,  must  have  some  motive  in  thus  depriving  yourself  of 
those  indulgencies,  (nay,  even  common  necessaries)  so  amply 
provided  for  us  by  our  bountiful  Creator.  Do  you  suppose  me 
to  be  void  of  common  understanding,  or  are  you  about  to  speak 
to  me  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  You  will  excuse  me.  Sir,  but  I 
am  not  without  fear  lest  you  should  think  somewhat  too  highly 
of  yourself.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  impatient— will  you  pro- 
ceed. Sir. 

U.—  It  I  consent  to  be  interrogated  by  you  in  your  own 
manner,  is  it  more  than  fair  that  I  should  allowed  t<»  answer 
your  interrogations  in  my  mtn  manner.'  This  you  admit. 
Very  well.  Supposing,  then,  that  my  mode  of  answering  is  an 
interrogatory  one,  you  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  answer 
my  questions  in  your  own  manner. 

/.—Sir,  you  are,  without  exception,  the  oddest  man^  I  erer 
met  with,  however,  I  suppose  there  is  no  getting  on  with  ^ou 
unless  one  submits  to  oddneas.  I  must  consent  to  be  a  little 
foolish,  just  for  once,  but  I  cant  promise  that  it  will  be  for 
long,  for  I  expect  I  shall  never  be  able  to  endure  your  Quakerish 
mode  of  discussion ;  but,  pray  go  on,  and  let  us  have  ytmr 
^rst  question,  if  I  must  be  questioned  by  way  of  eliciting  an 
answer  to  my  own  question. 

C—To  hegm,  I  ask  you  a  threefold  question ;  what  are  you 
from,  whence  are  you,  and  whither  are  y«>u  tending  ? 

/. — Sir,  nothing  but  the  firm  conviction  I  have  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  motives,  would  induce  me  to  continue  this  oor- 
iwpondence  a  moment  longer ;  what  in  the  world  can  the 
fawtionjust  proposed,  hare  to  do  with  yoar  ufMiiag  toot 
NMons  for  abstaining  from  animal  diet ;  jott  b«  so  kmd  m  to 
gtre  me  some  little  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the  twoqueMions, 
if  I  can  but  perceive  that  remotely  they  have  a  bearing  towards 
each  other,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  you. 

r.— A  man's  outward  conduct  is  always  fspresentatif  of  his 
inward  state  of  being,  it  is  tba  very  eKnreaiion  or  likeness 
thereof;  if  you  ask  him  why  he  does  this  or  that  particular 
thing,  he  nnist,  if  he  spenk  his  feelings,  say  my  imtmd  nature 
(or  whatever  term  you  please  to  gire  it)  incUneth  ma  to  it,  I 
am  but  following  out  a  propensity,  or  bias  in  my  nature. 

/.—Excuse  the  interruption ;  but,  Sir,  permit  ma  to  ask,  ara 
there  no  outward  motives  for  action  ?  do  wo  not  sootetimea 
follow  outward  attraction  F  do  jrou  mean  to  assart  that  all  oar 
actions  are  involuntary  P  are  you  going  also  to  dMiy  tha  ftaaii— 
of  the  will  ?  are  we  not  finee  agents  f 

U. — The  human  will,  considered  as  a  weondary  will,  must 
depend  on  a  primary  will,  which  also  depends  on  unity— the 
all  otnire.  The  free<lom  of  the  human  will  consists  in  its  con- 
senting to  co-operato  with  its  primary  or  universal  will,  in  union 
with  unity.  The  human  will,  considered  only  as  a  secondary 
will,  is  ttill  in  bondage,  in  limits;  whatsoerer,  threfora,  it 
does  ftom  itself  as  an  end,  cannot  be  an  act  of  a  free  will, 
it  is  will  acting  in  limitation.  You  ask,  is  not  the  will 
free?  but  why  do  you  not  adc,  in  what  is  the  will  free? 
Is  the  man  freel  what  man?  the  man  in  prison?  no.  But 
the  man  in  prison  has  a  capacity  for  freedom  ?  y«s.  But  he 
loses  his  freedom  the  moment  he  ceases  to  oo-oparate  with  the 
laws  of  the  law-giver,  whatever  country  he  may  be  in.  A  man 
is  exteriorly  free  no  longer  than  while  he  lives  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  his  country ;  let  him  once  break  his  connection  with 
thcHc,  and  those  who  l)cfore,  preser%-ed  him  in  freedom,  now 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  prison  ;  he  has  set 
himself  in  oppotition  to  them ;  they,  therefore,  are  now  become 
his  opponents.  The  human  will,  in  harmony  with  its  univeraal, 
and  most  antecedent  will,  lives  in  freedom  ;  hut  let  it  once  be 
broken  ofr  from  this  connection,  and  it  immediately  becomes  an 
imprisone*!  will,  and  however  secure  it  may  be  in  its  chains, 
none  of  its  acta  are  free-will  acts,  but  only  the  acts  of  a 
prisoner ! 

/.—Ah  I  Now,  Sir,  I  begin  to  perceive  that  you  would  have 


me  to  understand  that  we  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  outward  objects  we  perceive  are  the  incitinff  cause  of  ac- 
tion, and  that  there  is  some  difference  between  incitement  and 
excitement.  You  would  have  me  to  understand,  I  suppose.  Sir,, 
that  excitement  is  merely  the  drawing  out  into  action  already 
incited  feeling. 

l^- — Yes,  Sir,  and  that  thus  what  is  termed  wicked  conduct,  i» 
but  the  expresdon  of  a  universal  evil  spirit,  that  holds  a  generat- 
ing relationship  with  the  nature,  through  whom,  »^  by  primary 
impressions,  or  impregnations,  ulUmately  expresses  itself  into 
outwardness  of  action. 

_  /.—But,  pray  Sir,  how  do  you  dispose  of  man's  accounta- 
bility, or  his  responsibility  ?  How  can  man  ever  be  in  fault,  if 
all  his  actions  are  but  the  expression  of  an  antecedent  spirit  in 
his  nature. 

r. — I  am  glad.  Sir,  that  you  arc  in  some  measure  able  to 
understand  me ;  only  W  quiet,  and,  as  much,  as  possible,  lay- 
aside  all  pre-conceived  noHom  (for  the  best  of  these  are  of  no 
value),  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  »nll  very  shortly  begin 
to  perceive  the  propriety  of  my  mode  of  answering  questions 
with  regard  to  it, 

/.—Again,  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear thanking  you  for  the  great  pains  you  have  taken  b 
endeavouring  to  force  me  to  thitJc  for  myself;  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  be  a  little  angry  at  what  I  imagined  as  dogmatism 
in  you,  but  I  am  now  glad  that  you  had  the  pjiticnce  to  bear 
with  me,  and  that,  instead  of  cutting  me  off  with  a  few  abstract 
rttuomi  for  your  singular  conduct,  you  have  driven  me  as  it 
were  into  the  depth  of  my  own  being  for  the  answer. 

{T.— Unless  you  are  driven  to  a  deeper  depth  than  ^ur  oum 
being  you  will  not  obtain  the  Mtislhctory  answer,  you  must  not 
consent  to  be  put  off  with  the  either  ultimate  or  me<liatc  answer, 
these  leave  you  unconnected  with  the  anUetdent  end,  which  is 
indeed  the  asker  of  the  ooestioos,  and  therefore  the  only  saUs- 
foctory  answerer,  when  the  tmi  answen  the  end  ilteif  in  yoo, 
then  Tou  will  60  a  coosdous  satisflwtory  answer.  You  can 
only  realiif  know  wha4  you  reallp  art  in  the  spirit.  If  you 
rM//jr  will  know  toon,  yon  must  raaZ/jr  be  more  in  the  spirit. 
And  to  fM//jr  b0  mor«  b  spirit,  you  must,  as  to  your  degenerated 
and  self-acquired  being,  become  less :  why  did  I  not  attempt  to 
form  an  answer  to  your  question  that  your  understanding  could 
have  ambraoed,  just  that  because  I  would  by  all  means  avoid 
making  any  addition  to  the  immense  quantity  of  excrescencious 
or  fictitious  self-accumulated  knowledge,  which,  as  an  incrn-ssation 
or  crust,  covers  you.  Had  I  given  you  an  answer  from  trithout^ 
I  should  but  have  assisted  to  forther  encase  or  entomb  you. 
But  this  is  not  my  4|bf,  I  cannot  assist  you  on  the  negative 
side ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  must  constantly  call  upon  you  to  take 
noUiing  in  on  that  side,  whether  it  is  called  good  or  evil,  I  must 
inoeanntly  remind  yuu  that  your  only  activity  must  l>c,  that  of 
not  satisMng  a  single  want  of  your  fictitious  existence  bo  it  of 
what  kind  or  sort  it  may ;  but  above  all,  it  must  never  cease  to 
tell  you  that  until  sstr  (or  a  itgctrating  principle  in  jrour 
will)  is  denied,  not  one  ftep  can  be  taken  towards  your  re* 
generation. 

/.— «r,  I  must  beg  leave,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  decline 
the  conversation,  for  I  am  by  no  means  equal  for  it,  what  you 
mean  I  cannot  even  imagine,  and  as  to  attaching  a  meaning  to 
what  you  sar  myself|thb  I  cant  do ;  I  am  in  a  complete  mist ; 
you  have  raised  a  dense  fog  about  me ;  I  dotit  know  that  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  find  my  way  homk  again. 

t^,— Your  account  of  yourself  is  truly  encouraging,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  you  may  indeed  never  find  that  homr,  from 
which  it  is  clear  you  have  at  any  rate  been  a  little  removed. 
Be  not  afraid  of  the  dense  mist  yet  surrounding  you ;  your  pier- 
cing it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  density  is  decreasing,  otherwise 
your  perception  could  not  increase. " 

/.—Well,  Sir,  I  can  but  thank  you  for  your  patience  with  me, 
but  really  I  had  no  idea  that  my  asking  you  such  a  simple  ques* 
tion  would  have  led  to  all  this :  however,  as  I  must  confess  that 
the  discussion  is  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  me,  perhaps  yoa 
will  have  no  objection  to  our  resuming  it,  when  we  next  meet. 
In  the  mean  time.  Sir,  I  wish  that  you  would  make  an  effort  to. 
render  yourself  more  intelligible.    Gkx>d  bye.  Sir. 
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SAVAGE  THEOLOGY. 


The  speculations  of  the  Yellow  Knife  Indians,  regarding  the 
creation,  are  dwelt  on  at  length  in  Franklin's  journey  to  the  Polar 
^fa,  but  most  of  them  are  either  forgotten,  or  strangely  distorted 
by  the  present  generation,  who  content  themselves  with  a  simple 
belief  in  the  existence  of  one  great  spirit,  who  rewards  the  good, 
and  punishes  the  evil  doer.  I  was  once  speaking  to  a  Camarade 
de  Mandeville,  a  Chippewyan  chief,  on  this  subject,  and  was 
endeavoiu:ing  to  impress  on  his  mind  a  few  moral  precepts  for 
his  future  guidance,  to  which  he  listened  with  the  most  profound 
gravity  and  attention.  When  I  had  concluded,  he  raised  his 
head  a  little,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  said,  in  a  low 
and  solemn  tone,  "  The  chiers  words  have  sunk  deep  into  my 
heart,  and  I  shall  often  think  of  them  when  I  am  alone.  It 
is  true  that  I  am  ignorant,  but  I  never  lie  dovm  at  night  in  my 
lodge,  without  whispering  to  the  Great  Spirit  a  prayer  for  for- 
giveness if  I  have  done  any  thing  wrong  that  day." 

The  following  is  a  good  lesson  for  Christians,  we  question  if 
any  of  the  missionaries  could  teach  a  better : — 

"  These  people  (Chippewyans)  are  by  no  meansjwanting  in 
shrewdness,  when  occasion  offers  for  the  display  of  it.  Mr. 
M'Leod  was  reproving  one  of  them  for  the  bickerings  he  had 
had  with  the  other  tribe,  and  after  exiiostulating  with  him  on 
the  danger  of  so  bad  an  example,  informed  him  that  they  were 
all  brothers,  created  by  the  same  power,  which  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man,  but  regarded  every  one  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  his  actions ;  that  they  should  be  kind, 
therefore,  and  charitable  towards  each  other,  for  that  such  conduct 
was  pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit.  '  Ah  !'  said  the  Indian,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  '  that  is  good,  and  if  the  chief  wishes  to  teach  us 
in  that  way,  which  is  very  good,  let  him  show  that  he  fears  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  give  me  a  gun  to  hunt  with,  for  my  family 
are  starving.'  " — Capt.  Back's  Journal. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

"  Of  the  three  hundred  native  Christians  (at  Singapore) 
mentioned  in  the  census,  at  least  nine-tenths  are  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  either  descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  or 
converts  to  the  French  Jesuits.  There  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  settlement,  who  performs  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  house  which  has  been  fitted  up,  and  consecrated  for  a 
chapel.  There  are,  also,  two  or  three  dissenting  missionaries  at 
Singapore,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  much  success  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  the  effects  of  their  labours  being 
rarely  heard  of  in  the  settlements,  except  through  the  medium 
•nissionary  publications,  brought  out  from  England  (!) 
'The  labours  of  the  Jesiuts  are  confined  to  the  Pagan 
iiatives  in  the  settlement,  for  the  Mahommedans  hold  their 
form  of  religion  in  great  contempt,  and  are  apt  to  designate  it 
as  Christian  idolatry.  The  great  success  they  have  met  with 
i  Cochin  China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  their  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  their  attention  being  solely  turned  towards  the  propa- 
gation of  their  faith :  pecuniary  emolument  cannot  be  their 
object,  for  the  pittance  allowed  for  their  support  is  in  itself  in- 
sufficient to  tempt  them  to  embark  in  so  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous a  sen'ice.  Whenever  they  have  gained  a  connderable 
body  of  converts,  they  generally  endeavour  to  acquire  aposto- 
.  ical  supremacy,  with  a  view  to  convert  the  entire  population 
b  a  coup-de-main.  This  was  the  case  in  Cochin  China,  during 
my  stay  in  the  Archipelago.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  tole- 
rated by  the  Government,  made  great  progress ;  but  they  in- 
duced their  converts  to  rebel,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
two  of  them  were  beheaded,  and  the  remainder  were  expelled 
the  country.  The  system  may  be  found  to  answer  in  countries 
like  Paraguay  and  California,  where  the  natives  are  divided 
into  many  petty  tribes ;  but  in  powerful  kingdoms,  which  pos- 
sess a  substantial  government,  the  results  must  be  very  dif- 

erent. — Earl's  Voyages  and  Adventures  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
velago.  JLond.  1837,  p.  392. 


DRLJtMERs'  Festival. — The  patience  and  constancy  of  the 
Spartan  youth  most  conspicuously  appeared  in  a  certain  festi- 
val, celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  sumamed  Orthia,  where 
the  children,  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  in  presence 
of  the  whole  city,  suffered  themselves  to  be  whipped  till  the 
blood  ran  down  upon  the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where 
sometimes  they  expired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without 
uttering  the  least  cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  a  sigh ;  and 
even  their  own  fathers,  when  they  saw  them  covered  with 
blood,  and  ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  persevere  to  the 
end,  with  constancy  and  resolution.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  great  many  children  lose  their 
lives  at  the  celebration  of  these  cruel  rites.  Hence  it  is  that 
Horace  gives  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedsemon— 
Patiens  Lacedcemon ;  and  another  author  makes  a  man,  who 
had  received  three  strokes  of  a  stick  without  complaining,  say, 
"  Tres  plagas  Spartana  nobilitate  concoxi.'''' — I  have  borne 
three  strokes  with  Spartan  nobleness." 

A  Church  Offering  in  Norway  ! — There  is  a  kind  of 
pride  among  the  Bonder  (yeomen)  to  make  a  handsome  one,  a 
dollar  or  two,  at  Yule.  The  mode  of  presenting  it  is  not  very 
decorous.  The  clergyman,  in  his  embroidered  robes,  is  on  his 
knees  at  th«  altar,  after  the  service  is  performed,  apparently 
absorbed  in  meditation  and  prayer.  The  people  go  round  the 
altar  in  procession,  and  as  each  deposits  his  offering  on  the 
altar,  the  clergyman  makes  a  nod  of  acknowledgment. — Laing^s 
Residence  in  Norway,  183G. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  believe  the  principal  difference  between  a  Theocratist 
and  us,  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.  He  does  not 
maJce  the  Saviour  universal  in  his  being,  but  confines  him  to  an 
individual ;  we  regard  him  as  tmiversal  in  his  being,  aiid  con' 
sider  the  Son  as  existing  in  the  Church,  or  any  individual  Vtem- 
ler  of  the  true  Christ,  in  the  very  same  sense  (but  a  different 
manifestation)  in  which  he  existed  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  every 
man  to  his  office.  Jesus  Christ  the  first,  afterwards  those  that 
are  associated  with  him.  ChUty  therefore,  may  come  again  in 
another  individual,  and sti  I  be  the  same  Christ,  for  it  is  not  the 
flesh  but  the  spirit  that  is  the  Christ.  Such  is  our  meaning.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  tohere  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  neither 
have  we  any  authority  to  take  the  mystical  language  of  prophecy 
in  a  literal  sense.  We  believe  that  the  Son  of  Cod  was  iden- 
tified with  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  Son  of  (rod,  like  God  himself, 
is  infinitely  divisible,  and  is  formed  in  every  man  who  conceives 
him  "  the  hope  of  glory."  "  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers in  particular."  We  suspect  our  Correspondent  does  not 
fully  apprehend  what  toe  tnean  by  the  universal  Christ.  But 
we  will  try  him  again,  by  telling  him  tluit  the  universal  Christ 
is  the  Church  ;  ifiat  at  present  he  is  dead  in  the  tomb,  in  hell ; 
and  that  we  are  waiting  at  the  tomb  to  see  the  Saviour  arise^ 
for  it  is  only  by  the  Church  that  salvation  can  come  to  the 
people.  We  allow  that  the  last  leading  article  was  only  a  par- 
tial answer,  but  it  was  not  loritten  on  purpose.  To  the  inquiry 
respecting  Mr.  S.,  we  reply — ^"  not  at  present ;"  but  he  has  it 
in  contemplation  when  a  suitable  opening  presents  itself.  We 
would  be  obliged  to  T.  to  point  out  any  thing  particular  he 
observes  in  the  public  papers  of  interest  to  our  inquiries. 

We  must  have  close  readers  for  close  writers. 
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TWO  GODS. 

**  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 
"  There  are  Lords  many,  and  God«  rasiny.'^— Bible, 

Two  Godi !  why  should  there  be  two  ?  why  should  there  be 
three  ?  why  should  the  Ciods  be  infinite  in  number,  iind  yet  all 
OM?  We  cannot  tell,  but  as  the  Yezcdi  aaid  to  .Toseph  Wolff, 
when  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  pray,  when  he  beliercd  in  a 
God,—"  thus  it  is."  * 

God  may  be  represented  in  a  twofold  li^ht,  theoreticnl  and 
practical ;  or  universal  and  particular.  The  firtt,  according  to 
Scripture,  is  the  Father ;  the  second  is  the  Son. 

The  first  iii  too  great  for  our  finite  minds  to  comprehend  ;  we 
are  lost  in  the  sublimity  of  the  I-'ather,  but  we  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  Hon,  who  is  God  brought  down  to  our  compn^ 
hension. 

The  Son  is  the  practical  God— he  is  man.  We  cannot  cor- 
respond praclioally  with  the  Father  ;  we  rc<iuire  u  mediator, 
and  that  mediator  is  our  own  human  nature,  directed  by  the 
Father's  counsel. 

When  Moses  saw  God,  it  was  not  the  theoretical  or  universal 
Goil,  but  the  pructicnl  or  piirtiuuhir  manifestation  (in  shape  and 
form)  of  a  divine  energy;  when  the  prophets  saw  him  in  human 
shape,  it  was  only  a  mediator  that  they  saw.  Iliey  could  Me 
nothing  else.  No  man  ever  saw  God — no  angel  or  archangel 
erer  saw  God— God  is  invisible,  and  will  be  ••  invisible  in  hcft- 
ven  to  eternity  as  he  is  now  on  earth. 

**  He  that  hath  seen  mc,"  sjiys  Christ,  "  hath  seen  the  Fa- 
ther; I  and  the  Father  arc  one  ;"  luid  no  man  is  a  Christian 
who  cannot  say  the  siimc.  If  the  Church  be  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  surely  it  has  a  nght  to  tay, 
like  Christ, — "  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;  he  that  hau  M«i  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father."  We  will  nerer  acknowledge  a  Church, 
nor  a  Christian,  who  does  not  confidently  say  the  same.  We 
do  not  want  a  human  Church,  destitute  of  divinity  ;  we  diwpiiJ 
it.  Of  wluit  benefit  can  it  be  to  us  f  Whence  does  it  derive  it* 
authority  'f  what  is  the  spirit  that  possesses  it  'f  who  is  its  &• 
thcr  ?  If  the  Father  be  divine,  surely  the  S<»n  nhould  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  divinity.  With  whom  docs  it  correspond  ?  what 
are  its  means  of  communication  between  eiuth  and  heaven.^ 
has  it  direct  influenee  from  the  Father  ?  docs  it  know  the  Fa- 
ther's will  'f  has  it  the  means  of  decisively  a^cert^iining  the  Fa- 
ther's will  on  all  important  subjects  of  Church  discipline  7  If 
not,  pniy,  what  is  the  Church  but  a  usurpation— an  alien  from 
God? 

Our  venerable  Clmrch  of  England  has  not  the  courage  to 
maintain  that  she  has  diri-ct  intercourse  with  the  Father,  and 
for  this  we  despise  her. 

But  how  is  this  direct  intercourse  to  be  obtaincil  'f  by  a  union 
of  the  Church  uixin  Christian  principles.  "  A  new  command- 
ment I^ivo  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  iinothcr;''  "  love  even 
your  enemies."  It  is  not  theoretical  love  we  mean,  but  prac- 
tical ;  the  active  co-operation  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  to 
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sidopt  means  for  cultivating  the  minds  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  universal  population.  This  only  requires 
an  attempt.  Love  cannot  feil,  the  people  would  flock  around 
it.  Only  convince  them  that  you  do  loxe  them,  and  their 
hearts  are  won  far  ever.  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  and 
pray  to  them,  or  expound  the  mv-steries  of  metaphysical 
science  to  them,  or  to  send  them  to  the  light  within,  when 
they  arc  wading  in  the  mud  without.  You  miwt  take  them 
by  the  shoulders,  and  say  to  them,  "  here  is  food,  and  here 
is  clothing,  here  is  a  comfort^ible  dwelling;  you  must  keep 
this  dwelling  clean,  and  yourselves  cletin,  and  y«mr  children 
clean;  and  you  must  send  all  your  children  to  school ;  here  are 
schools  for  them — here  are  biiths  for  you.  You  arc  all  mem- 
ben  of  the  Church — ^you  must  study  its  interests,  think  seri- 
ously upon  the  modes  of  action  and  of  instruction  which  it 
ought  to  pursue,  appoint  your  representatives  to  nmintmn  these 
raodea,  and  let  l*rovidence  determine  the  rest  by  the  majority 
of  the  Church.  You  ain  do  no  more.  But  do  not  regnnl  the 
Church  as  immutable,  nor  a  decree  of  the  ChurcJi  this  year  to 
be  binding  for  ever.  The  Church  is  prngressive.  Therefore, 
urge  upon  the  people  «'hntsocver  you  consider  right,  but  always 
faithfully  and  patiently  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
This  is  the  pnicticAl  God  of  the  Church.  This  i*  the  Son  who 
is  with  it  for  ever.  This  is  the  Judge,  who  su}>erHcdcs  the 
Father.  This  is  the  infallible  Head,  whose  bulls  are  just  and 
right,  until  they  be  repealed  by  the  same  authority  which 
emitted  them." 

Society,  so  constitutetl,  is  the  practical  God.  The  theoreti- 
cal God  consigns  all  authority  to  this  only-begotten  and  well- 
beloved  Son. — *•  The  Father  judgetli  no  man,  but  hath  commit- 
ted all  judKment  Unto  the  Son.'' 

When,  therefore,  our  spirituiil  friends  insist  upon  our  cruci- 
fixion of  self,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  tbcra ;  but  when  they 
inform  us,  that  this  self  is  the  social  self,  that  we  are  to  aban- 
don that  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  practical  God  of  so- 
ciety, and  deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  impractical  (iinl  within 
oonelTet,  we  sajr,  **  3*ou  know  not  whtit  opirit  ye  arc  of;  you 
are  refecting  the  Mediator ;  you  are  destroying  your  own  and 
other  men's  peace  of  mind,  by  thrusting  your  head  into  the 
holiest  of  nil  without  authority,  on]y  to  be  thrust  out  again  in 
confusion  of  mind  and  deftnit  of  puq>OM;.'' 

"  No  man  cometh  unto  the  I'ather  but  by  the  Son."  We 
must  seek  God,  not  inwardly  in  ourselves  singly,  but  in  man- 
kind socially.  We  must  seek  him  in  human  nature.  They 
that  look  to  the  light  within  their  own  special  selves,  without 
commingling  their  own  light  with  that  of  otiiers,  will  obtafin  a 
very  niiK*nible  supply  of  illumination.  The  light  within  does 
not  mean  the  light  of  your  o«ni  sweet  self,  but  the  light  of 
human  nature.  Mankind  ought  to  be  rcgsinled  as  one  mnn. 
language  is  the  uniting  principle  that  combines  the  dit^'erent 
memlicrs;  it  is  the  electric  chain,  through  which  the  divine 
fluid  is  transmitted  from  soul  to  soul,  and  thus  animates  all  with 
the  same  living  si>ark.  By  this  chain  the  mind  that  strikes  tlio 
fire  conimunicates  it  to  all  that  arc  in  immediate  connexion 
with  itself;  and  were  this  connexion  more  intimate  and  social, 
the  sympathies  of  men  would  Ix;  more  i)crfect,  and  the  inter- 
communications of  mind  would   Im  improNctl,  like  those  of 
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roads  and  railways,  which  are  the  harbingers  of  a  more  intimate 
correspondence  between  indinduals  and  nations. 

To  this  social  intercourse  we  look  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  promise  of  God  dwelling  with  men.  By  this  social  inter- 
course the  prejudices  of  different  tribes  and  nations  are  gradu- 
ally destroyed.  Provinces  that  hitherto  have  hated  or  despised 
each  other,  on  account  of  some  slight  difi'erence  of  manner  or 
speech,  are  being  reconciled.  Men  are  beginning  to  perceive, 
tWat  differences  of  modes  of  thought,  of  worship,  of  speech, 
of  dress,  of  form  or  complexion,  do  not  involve  the  idea  of 
moral  guilt.  Reconciliation  is  taking  place ;  interchange  of 
thoughts  is  opening  up  new  views  of  religion  and  morals; 
bigotry  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  toleration  ;  intellec- 
tual discussion  is  breaking  the  chains  and  fetters  of  priestcraft 
and  superstition  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  this  intel- 
lectual intercourse  and  discxission  is  the  work  of  the  demolition 
of  Babel's  tower  proceeduig.  Men  are  being  prepared  for 
unity. 

And  pray  what  is  doing  all  this  ?  Social  and  intellectual 
intercourse— the  electric  chord  of  society — the  navel-string  that 
unites  every  man  to  the  practical  God.  Snap  that  chord,  and 
the  man  falls  away  into  the  imfathomable  abyse  of  the  imprac- 
tical or  theoretical  God,  who  has  firmly  declared,  that  no  man 
tbaiX  come  unto  him  but  through  the  Son.  They  are  dreamers 
all,  who  think  they  have  found  him  except  in  mankind.  The 
God  in  a  single  individual  is  an  idol.  The}'  are  idolaters  who 
worship  him  ;  and  he  is  an  idolator  who  cannot  perceive  God  in 
any  other  man  but  himself.  The  most  interesting  manifesta- 
tions of  Deity  we  have  ever  witnessed  have  been  in  fools  and 
fatuated  people.  It  is  chiefly  amongst  them  that  prophetic 
powers  are  developed.*  But  the  most  practical  and  useful 
manifestations  of  the  Deity  are  in  the  wise,  who  employ 
largely  the  intellectual  and  social  means  for  re-nniting  the  scat- 
tered limbs  of  Christ's  mystical  body — the  Church. 

Now  let  us  state  again  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
Godfl  of  whom  we  speak.  The  one  is  the  God  of  Nature,  and 
and  the  other  the  God  of  Human  Nature.  The  latter  is 
•*  The  Son."     The  other  won't  speak  to  us.     He 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  on  the  trees," 

We  live  in  him,  breathe  in  him,  and  move  in  him;  but  it  is 
only  as  man  that  we  know  him,  and  by  the  social  intellect  only 
that  we  know  him  as  man. 

But  still  the  intellect  is  not  the  final  resting-place.  Love  is 
the  end.  Love  is  the  haven  to  which  we  are  all  sailing  ;  it  is 
only  in  love  that  we  can  find  enjoyment — ^but  it  is  social  love, 
the  love  of  one  another.  Mere  loVe  of  God  is  an  impossibility, 
an  abstraction — "  he  that  says  he  loveth  God,  and  loveth  not 
his  brother,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."  Hence 
God-love,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  an  imposition  of  self-love, 
unless  it  be  socially  developed,  and  then  it  is  social  love.— 
"  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself;  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets."  Are  they  two  commandments  ?  No,  in- 
deed, they  are  merely  one — "  A  new  commandment  I  give 
imto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  This  is  the  two  com- 
mandments in  one. 

Love  is  the  end,  but  intellect  is  the  means  of  promoting  it ; 
there  is  no  intercourse  without  intellect — there  is  no  union 
without  intellect.  By  intellect  the  experience  of  all  is  brought 
into  a  heap,  and  ma<le  one ;  by  intellect  the  stock  of  human 
observation  is  concentrated.  But  it  is  merely  a  servant.  There 
is  no  satisfaction  in  mere  intellectual  pursuits,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  contribute  to  the  moral  and  social  feelings.  How  won- 
derfully every  intellectual  gem  is  enhanced  by  the  idea  that 
others  are  admiring  the  gem  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  that  is 
may  be  instrumental  in  procuring  some  new  blessing  for  so- 
ciety! But  a  mere  intellectual  idea,  which  is  solitary  in  its 
origin,  which  is  not  meant  to  be  communicated  to  others,  which 
is  not  expected  ever  to  be  outwardly  employed  for  any  inte- 
resting purpose,  is  an  idea  of  no  value.    The  social  feelings  set 

*  The  prophet  is  a  fool,  and  the  spiritual  man  is  mad.— 
Hosea  ix.  7. 


the  price  upon  intellect ;  the  tocial  feelings  are  the  best  in- 
spirers  of  genius.  It  is  at  the  social  board,  where  genius  flashe» 
with  the  fire  of  wit,  and  the  blazonry  of  truth — it  is  in  the 
true  social  spirit  that  the  orator  speaks  and  the  penman  writes, 
when  they  speak  and  write  to  the  heart.  Love — social  lore-^- 
is  the  God  that  inspires,  and  intellect  is  the  vehicle  which  com- 
municates the  feelings  by  the  use  of  written  or  spoken  signs  of 
^>eech. 

"  God  is  love" — socijil  love ;  an  idol  is  self  love ;  and  we  may 
easily  and  practically  detenriine  the  amount  of  divinity  pos- 
sessed by  any  individual  by  tlie  lM«adth  of  love  which  his  dis- 
position manifests^     But  what  sort  of  love  is  it  that  is  valuable 
to  society  ?  not  that  sexual  love  which  striplings  exhibit  towards 
one  another,  when  they  sigh  and  long  for  each  other's  society, 
and  make  every  other  person  unhappy  with  their  fretfulness, 
when  their  favourite  is  absent ;  this   is  rank  selfishness :  not 
that  family  love  which  wastes  itself  on  some  few  individuals  of 
kindred  extraction,  who  have  sprung  from  the  same  loins,  and 
are  known  by  the  same  name,  who  are  christened  after  me,  or 
suckled  by  her,  and  which  has  scarcely  even  common  civility 
left  for  the  other  members  of  the  fiamily  of  God.     Family  af- 
fections are  very  useliil  and  virtuous  in  a  state  of  life  like  ours  ; 
but  they  may  be  carried  to  a  selfish  extent,  by  the  shutting  up 
of  the  spiritual  affections  for  kinsmen  of  another  description 
than  those  of  flesh  and  blood.     The  broadest  love  is  the  best,  it 
is  the  most  generous,  it  has  always  obtained  the  richest  tribute 
of  admiration,  because  it  reijuires  the  highest  order  of  being,  and 
the  greatest  sacrifice  of  individual  feelings.    It  is  the  love  which 
seeks  the  good  of  men,  not  of  individuals  only.  It  is  such  a  lore 
that  Christ  evidently  meant  when  he  requested  his  followers  to 
abivndon  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  and  divide  their  substance 
with  their  fellow  men  and  follow  him.     We  candidly  admit 
that  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  for  single  individuals  to  do 
this  in  the  present  state  of  society.     It  is  a  duty  for  society  at 
laiTge  to  perform  en  masse.     It  cannot  be  done  on  a  small  scale, 
to  any  effectual  purpose.     Individuals  with  money  at  command 
have  more  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  more  good  is  really 
done  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  their  wealth  betimes,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  discretion,  than  could  be  effected  by  a  total 
squandering  of  the  principal  among  the  poor,  who  would  soon 
disperse  the  sulwtance,  and  leave  the  scattered  wealth  to   be 
gathered  up  by  some  coarser  and  more  grasping  mind  than  that 
which  in  charity  dispensed  it.     But  the  faithful  combination  of 
Christian  men  and  women,  upon  a  principle  of  social  affection, 
in  which  every  individual  would  be  domesticated  as  one  of  the 
great  family  of  the  church,  every  child  i)ropcrly  etlucated,  and 
reared  to  industry  and  honourab?e  feeling,  and  every  man  and 
woman  prcustically  taught  to  regidatc  their  passions  and  co-ope- 
rate with  God  in  limiting  or  extending  the  number  of  their  off- 
spring, according  as  the  interests  of  society  seemed  to  require  it- 
such  a  union,  we  say,  is  not  only  simple  and  practicable,  but  is 
the  only  true  Christian  union,  because  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  evil  can  be  subdued  and  Satan's  kingdom  destroyed. 
If  you  look  for  the  destruction  of  Satan's  reign  of  evil  in  the 
human  heart,  when  some  are  exceedingly  rich,  others  exceedingly 
poor,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  unhouselled,  you  look  for  a  delu- 
sion.    It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  we  teach,  it  as  old  as  society. 
Lycurgus  knew  it,  and  acted  upon  it  in  part,  and  Sparta  kept  lus 
laws  five  hundred  years,  and  actually  ruled  Greece,  without  the 
use  of  science  or  art.    The  arts  and  sciences  were  banished  from 
Sparta  ;  they  were  encouraged  by  Athens.  Yet  the  Spartans  were 
femous  for  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  famous 
for  frivolity  and  caprice.      But  Sparta  had  social  love    and 
good  manners ;  all  her  citizens  dined  at  a  common  table,  they 
were  intimately  known  to  each  other.    Social  feeling  is  stronger 
than  science.    Solon,  as  a  lawgiver,  was  weaker  than  Lycurgus, 
but,  still,  Solon  knew  and  acknowledged  what  we  have  taught. 
According  to  Rollin,  who  takes  his  authority  from  Plutarch  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Solon,  "  considered  that  such  persons  as  hare 
no  fortune,  and  make  use  of  no  methods  of  industry  to  gain  their 
livelihood,  are  ready  to  employ  all  manner  of  unjust  and  un- 
lawful means  for  acquiring  money ;   and  that  the  necessity  of 
subsisting  some  way  or  other  then  disposes  them  for  committing 
all  sorts  of  misdemeanours,  rapine,  knaveries,  and  frauds,  from 
which  spring  vp  a  school  of  vice  in  the  bosom  of  the  Common- 
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weaitA,  and  such  a  lear>en  gains  ground  lu  does  not /ail  to  spread 
its  infection,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 
Thia  is  the  true  devil  of  society.  Destroy  this  denl  by  a 
well  concerted  social  plan,  and  society  becomes  Christ ;  and 
is  in&IUble  in  promoting  human  happiness.  "  The  comforter  will 
lead  you  into  ail  truth,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem 
branoe  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.*'  At  present  we  are 
all  of  our  Fiither,  the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  our  Father  we  d<i. 
The  comforter  is  not  yet  come,  but  when  he  comes,  the  Devil 
our  P'ather  will  t>e  transformed  into  an  jyigel  of  light.  Hence, 
we  are  informed,  in  sacred  allegory,  that  Satan  is  Clod's  finrt 
bom,  and  Christ  the  second  bom  ;  each  is  a  son,  the  first  for 
tnJL,  and  the  aeooud  for  good,  but  the  second  is  merely  the  first 
^^bamagaia."*  These  two  are  one,  and  that  one  is  merely 
theomenol  God  manifaiteH  in  human  Nature;  being  one, 
tiM,  flMee,  seren,  or  as  many  as  you  can  imagine.  Monotheism, 
IVitlniBU,  or  Polytheinn,  according  as  you  please  to  vie  w  the 
'^AUmmdimAU,'' 


8IR  THOMAS  MORE'S  UTOPIA. 

Th«  idea  of  Utopia*  is  evidently  borrowe*!  from  Plato,  and  is 
illustrated  in  a  more  ]>opular  and  Xvm  metaphysiwil  style.  It 
is  more  intelligible  to  the  simple  mind.  Its  troths  are  liring 
tnths,  which  even  children  may  understand.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  like  that  of  an  epic  poem,  and  the  deeciiplion  of  Utopia 
mad  Hi  intevMting  inhaMtanta,  it  related  by  a  tmreller  of  the 
■■me  of  Raphael,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  risited  the  island, 
mtk  to  doauilie  the  outline  of  his  own  personal  obsenratioiw. 

Has  Raphnel  Sir  T.  met  at  Aiitwerji,  and  in  the  introdaction 
t»  Ufcspia  an  intenstiog  eonvemation  is  icoe«ded,  in  which  all 
tiie  principles  of  ■stial  coormanity  are  dHoaed,  and  the 
troth  pointed  out  bf  this  hero  of  the  peel.  **  Dreadful 
punishments,"  says  Raphael,  *♦  are  inflicted  on  thicrcs;  but  it 
were  better  «•  mahe  good  proviaioiis  that  all  might  know  how 
*•  irin  a  liveliheod,  and  be  weswxd  from  the  necessity  of 
IlliMng,  and  of  dying  for  it,"  This  sentence  contaiiiB  the  whole 
«MNt  of  the  dm-trine,  namely,  that  evil  ought  to  be  piayHed 
\tf  kfndness,  not  checked  )iy  piinir4hment  or  nBT.  Bouetjf^  hoar- 
«««r«  in  %aonmcc,  has  not  attained  to  this  enlightened  coiiTio- 
tion;  aitd  thwie  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  teach  this  reU|^ 
(fer  religion  it  really  is)  instead  of  pointing  out  the  tnith  to  the 
world,  have  merely  lAnven  to  accommodate  the  jirinciplcs  of 
CAiristian  love  to  tfie  Satanic  system  of  old  sncietr — '*  observing 
tkat  the  world  wonld  not  suit  their  lives  to  ChristV  rules,  they 
(dM  ywwwhew)  have  adapted  his  doetrine  to  their  tires,  that 
tliey  mipiht  agT»e  aoae  way  or  other.  Bnt  this  conpliuoe 
hath  had  no  other  •ftet  than  that  men  become  more  wou%  In 
their  wickodnssi  bjr  it.** 

Of  property  and  money,  the  substance  of  the  author^  opin- 
ions may  be  comprised  in  the  following  quotations  : — ••  As  long 
••there  is  any  property,  and  money  is  the  standard  of  all  things 
dee,  I  cannot  think  that  a  country  can  be  governed  iustlv 
or  happily.  Not  justly,  for  the  best  things  will  fiill  to  the  lot 
at  the  beat  men  ;  not  happily,  for  all  things  will  be  dirided 
among  a  few  who  are  not  completely  happy,  while  the  rest  are 
in  absolute  misery."  ♦♦  I  confess,  that  without  destroying  it 
(priratc  property)  entirely,  the  oppressions  of  many  may  be 
lightened,  but  they  can  never  be  quite  removed.  It  will  hap- 
pen, as  in  a  complication  of  dimrders,  that  applying  a  remodr 
to  one  part,  you  do  harm  elsewhere,*" 

Utoy>ia.  then,  is  an  island  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
about  two  hundred  broad  in  some  parts,t  governed  upon  the 
fcregoing  political  principles.  It  is  a  monarchy  and  republic  in 
one;  the  prince  is  electire,  and  the  suffmge  is  universal.  The 
prince,  ho¥rever,  is  chosen  »>y  the  syphogrants,  or  philarehs,  and 
the  syphogrants  by  the  people. 

Each  jjhilarch  hiw  tho  charge  of  thirty  families,  who  elect 
kim  as  their  nilcr.  A  country  family  consists  of  about  forty  pci^ 
inw,  besides  two  slaves,  and  they  lire  in  town  and  country  alter- 
■••rfy ;  h«t  in  town  a  Hurnily  consists  tit  from  ten  to  sixteen, 

•  Utopia  aMaos  **  a  fine  country.'" 

ia  evidently  neaat  by  the  auth«r. 


It  consists  of  relations,  but  small  families  are  made  up  from 
those  which  contain  a  surplus  of  children  under  age. 

"  The  oldest  man  of  every  &mily  presides  in  it.  Wives  obey 
their  husbands,  and  children  their  parents — ^junior  ever  serving 
senior.  Every  city  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  is  a  market-place.  What  is  manufactured  by 
the  several  families,  and  brought  thither,  is  carried  to  houses 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  these  all  things  of  that  kind 
are  laid  together,  and  every  father  goeth  thither  and  taketh 
whatever  he  or  his  family  need,  without  paying  for  it,  or  leav- 
ing any  exchange.  There  is  no  reason  for  giring  any  one  a  d^ 
nial,  since  they  have  stich  ]>lenty  of  all  things.  And  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  one  asking  for  more  than  he  needeth,  for,  be- 
ing wire  they  shall  always  be  supplied,  they  have  no  induce- 
ment of  the  kind. 

"  It  is  the  fear  of  want  which  rendereth  any  animal  greedy  or 
ravenous.  And,  besides  this  fear,  there  is*  a  pride  in  man  which 
maketh  him  eeteem  it  a  glory  to  excel  his  fellow-creatures  in 
pomp  and  exoess.  The  laws  of  Utopia  leave  no  room  for  these 
feelings. 

•*  IVear  these  markets  are  others  for  every  kind  of  provision. 
Here  are  heriM,  flruit,  bread,  fish,  fowl,  aiid  cattle.  Without 
their  towns*nre  appointed  plaix-s,  near  a  mnning  stream,  for 
killing  their  beasts,  which  is  done  by  their  slares.  They  allow 
none  of  the  citi«ens  to  kill  their  cattle,  thinking  that  pity  and 
good  nature  (which  are  among  the  bc«t  of  the  affections  bom  in 
lis)  are  greatly  impaired  by  laitchering  animals.  Nor  do  they 
suffer  any  thing  foul  or  unclean  to  be  brought  into  their  towns, 
lest  the  air  he  infiected  with  ill  scents,  whidi  might  injure  their 
health. 

In  tntrj  sIimA  are  spadoos  halls,  lying  at  equal  distance! 
ick  Btiiar,  and  distingmidted  hy  particular  names.  The 
syplMfMala  dwell  in  them  with  their  thirty  respective  families, 
fifWan  Ijrfaigoii  one  si<le,  and  as  many  on  the  other,  and  here 
they  meH  and  hold  their  repasts.  I'he  steward  of  eaeh  goeth 
to  the  maricet  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  taketh  home  provisioD 
according  to  the  number  belonging  to  his  hall."' 

TIm  anplwaant  services  about  these  halls  are  done  by  stavef 
(who  are  convicts  condemned  to  Bla\-cry  for  moral  crimes) ;  cook- 
ing and  dreming  are  done  by  the  women,  and  the  youth  of  both 
•exes,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  puberty,  serve  their  elders 
at  table. 

**  Tkos  lire  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  In  the  cotmtry,  where 
they  live  at  eonsideraMe  distances  asunder,  erery  one  cata  at 
home,  and  no  fhmily  is  without  neeeasary  provision  ;  fiir  from 
them  are  sent  proviiiom  to  theae  liring  in  the  towns." 

Industry  is  unireraL  No  one  can  leave  his  fiimily  to  travel 
without  a  passport  If  he  he  fmnd  rambling  in  idleness,  with- 
out authonty,  he  is  punished  ;  and,  fbr  a  second  offence,  con- 
demned to  slavefy. 

**  There  are  no  idle  people  amongst  thom,  nor  any  pretence* 
fer  exeuaittg  any  indi\idnal  fWmri  lalionr.  They  have  no  ta- 
rems,  ate-koosea,  or  brothelN  nor  any  other  ntediums  of  cor- 
m(>tinn,  of  gatheAig  in  comers,  or  forming  parties.  All  live 
in  full  view,  and  all  are  obliged  to  do  their  duty,  and  employ 
well  thfir  leisure ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  nation  thus  regulated 
must  enjoy  great  abundance  of  all  things,  which  l>emg  equally 
distributed,  no  one  can  want  or  be  obliged  Ui  l>eg.'' 

**  At  their  great  council  at  Amaurot  (the  capital),  to  which 
three  from  erery  town  are  sent  yearly  (annual  parliaments), 
they  examine  what  towns  abound  in  provisions,  and  in  whicn 
is  any  scarcity,  that  the  one  may  be  supplied  from  the  other, 
and  diis  is  done  without  any  exchange ;  for,  according  to  their 
plenty  or  scarcity,  they  supply  or  are  supplied,  so  that  the 
whole  island  is,  as  it  were,  one  family." 

They  have  amassed  considerable  treasure  by  foreign  com- 
merce, chiefly  exportation  of  surplus  produce.  This  treasure 
is  kept  in  reserve  for  unavoidable  wars,  in  which  forc>ignors  are 
employed  ;  but  they  employ  gold  luid  silver  in  domestic  life  in 
a  manner  somewhat  original.  Plate  most  convey  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea  to  their  minds  from  ours,  when  chamber-poti,  and 
close  stools,  and  other  mlgar  utensils,  are  made  of  gold  and 
silver.  Blares  are  fettered  with  gold  and  silrer  chains,  and  ear- 
rings of  gold  are  hung  upon  some  of  them  as  lodges  of  in&my. 
Ui^cr  such  training  children  are  taught  to  despise  gold,  and 
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when  the  good  of  their  country  requires  it,  people  have  no 
objection  to  resign  their  chamber-pots  and  close-stools  to  pay 
the  expences  of  a  military  campaign. 

Pleasure  is  their  summum  bonum  ;  this  consists  in  temper- 
ance and  social  love — all  excesses  are  reprobated.  Their  re- 
ligion is  simple  natural  theology ;  their  morality  unperverted 
by  the  fanaticism  of  divines  and  fearful  fanatics ;  and  universal 
toleration  is  granted  for  men  to  worship  God  as  they  please. 
There  are  varieties  of  religion  amongst  them ;  but  as  no  perse- 
cution is  employed,  and  no  favouritism  shown  by  government, 
no  particular  dislike  is  felt  by  individuals  against  those  who 
differ  from  them,  and  proselytism  is  pursued  with  great  com- 
posure. 

Marriage  is  consecrated  amongst  them,  and  its  duties  and 
privileges  strictly  enforced.  Adultery  is  punishe«l  with  slavery, 
divorce  not  encouraged,  but  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  prince,  with  consent  of  l>oth  parties ;  but  no  two  parties  ever 
engage  in  matrimonial  compact  without  being  first  introduced 
to  each  other  in  a  state  of  nature,  "  in  beauty  unadorned." 
"  They  wonder  at  the  folly  of  mankind  in  all  other  countries, 
who,  if  they  buy  but  an  inferior  horse,  examine  him  all  over,  and 
take  off  his  trappings ;  yet  a  wife,  on  whom  dependeth  the  hap- 
piness of  the  remainder  of  life,  they  take  upon  trust,  regarding 
only  her  face,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  her  body  covered,  where 
contagious  and  loathsome  disorders  may  be  concealed." 

We  have  heard  of  the  paradise  of  fools ;  but  where  is  the 
country  that  can  lay  claim  to  that  venerable  designation  ?  here 
it  is. 

"  They  (the  Utopians)  take  great  pleasure  in  fools.  It  is 
esteemed  base  and  unbecoming  to  use  them  ill,  and  they  think 
it  not  amiss  for  people  to  divert  themselves  with  their  folly,  and 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  fools.  For  were  men  so  morose 
and  severe,  as  not  to  be  at  all  amused  with  their  ridiculous  be- 
hanour,  and  foolish  sayings  (which  is  all  they  can  do  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  others),  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  80  well  provided  for,  nor  so  tenderly  used  as 
otherwise." 

_  This  is  the  very  attics  of  philosophy,  we  perfectly  coincide 
with  it.  God  has  created  fools,  why  should  we  not  enjoy  them  ? 
Only  let  them  be  put  in  their  proper  places,  not  in  official  situa- 
tions, and  in  cathedral  seats.  Every  man  to  his  office.  "  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel." 

They  have  few  laws,  and  every  man  understands  them  ;  no 
lawyers,  and  few  priests,  but  the  priests  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  They  are  all  taught  not  to  fear  death  ;  and 
when  life  becomes  burdensome  by  disease  or  age,  the  priest  may 
give  a  warrant  for  an  indindual  to  remove  himself  by  poison  ; 
but  unwarranted  suicide  is  accounted  infamous. 

The  Utopian  system  seems  to  us  to  be  defective  in  grandeur. 
There  is  a  modest  simplicity  and  comfort  about  it;  but  it  is 
weak,  it  wants  science  and  art,  and  the  homeliness  of  a  people 
who  dye  not  their  wool — and  wear  only  one  suit  a  year— and 
work  in  leather  clothes  which  last  seven — and  whose  families 
make  their  own  clothes — and  who  require  few  of  those  artificial 
comforts  which,  amongst  modern  cinlians,  are  now  ranked 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life — is  by  no  means  alluring  to  our 
perhaps  spoiled  and  perverted  imaginations.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  see  any  necessity  for  such  homeliness.  We  suspect  that  man 
cannot  be  refined  inwardly  witliout  the  instrumentality  of  out- 
ward refinements ;  the  fine  arts  are  especially  useful  in  polish- 
ing the  human  being. 

"  Emolliunt  mores  nee  sinimt  esse  feros." 

"  They  soften  our  manners,  and  preserve  us  from  barbarism." 

This  defect  belongs  also  to  Plato's  republic.  We  regard  both, 

therefore,  as  unnatural ;  as  pictures  which  in  practice  could  not 

be  reahzed,  without  introducing  many  instmments  of  polish 

which  the  ingenious  authors  have  neglected  to  employ. 

PRACTICAL  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  plain  to  other  minds 
that  which  is  deeply  felt  in  one's  own.  The  deeper  the  feeling, 
the  more  difficult  the  explanation  in  words.  Now,  as  the  well- 
&re  of  the  human  race,  viewed  in  the  phrase  "  Education,"  is  to 


me,  the  absording  idea,  I  feel  that  my  former  letter,  which- 
you  so  far  approved  as  to  insert,  will  require  on  the  part  of  the 
public  some  ftxrther  discussion.  Many  things  are  too  familiar 
and  ob\-ious  to  my  naind  to  occur  as  necessary  to  be  written  of. 
To  keep  alive  the  subject  and  to  vindicate,  what  may  appear  to 
some,  mystic  ^.-iews,  I  hold  myself  ready  to  answer  any  objec- 
tions, either  inserted  in  your  paper,  or  which  may  be  left  in 
writing  at  your  publishers. 

A  little  more  experience  will  convince  every  religious  and 
political  party,  as  many  are  already  convinced,  that  the  courses 
hitherto  pursued  are  no  longer  capable  of  preserving  their  order, 
and  will  not  accomplish  their  proposed  human  improvement. 
As  the  age  of  brute  force  is  passed,  the  powerful  will  endeavour 
to  keep  their  power  by  mental  influences,  and  "  Education'* 
will  probably  be  the  next  popular  demand.  But  why  should  it 
be  expected  that  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  will  pre- 
serve them  from  physical  want  or  immoral  actions  ?  Not  all 
the  education  the  world  has  yet  laboured  at,  has  been  able  to 
preserve  its  chosen  subjects  from  the  wretched  extremity  of  the 
gallows,  nor  from  crimes  as  black  as  any  which  lead  poverty  to 
that  end.  Yet  there  is  a  latent  feeling,  nearly  universal,  that  a 
further  refinement  of  mind  would  prove  a  preventive  of  almost 
every  evil.  It  is  supposed  that  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  more 
knowledge,  is  the  reason  that  men  are  not  so  morally  right,  or 
•o  socially  happy,  as  we  all  strongly  feel  they  are  cajwible  of  be- 
coming. But  friendly  as  I  am  to  intellectual  progress,  I  am 
convinced  that  other  than  intellectualresults  can  never  come  from 
intellect.  Sowing  brute  force  you  reap  an  animal  result ; 
sowing  intellect  you  reap  intellect ;  but  upon  a  totally  different 
basis  must  education  proceeil,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  result  different 
and  better  than  has  yet  been  exhibited.  How  shall  a  truly 
moral  result  be  attained  if  we  never  so  propose  or  think  of  it ; 
or,  thinking  of  it,  conclude  it  will  grow  out  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture ?  As  well  might  we  expect  a  harvest  of  wheat  where  we 
have  planted  potatoes. 

A  correspondent  who  friendly  charges  me  with  obsciuity 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  "  moral  practice,"  recommended. 
"  What  are  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  to  be  doing  for  this  hour 
per  day  ?"  I  take  is  as  good  evidence  of  what  I  have  asserted 
regarding  the  absence  of  moral  or  divine  end  in  our  systems 
that  a  most  intelligent  man  informs  me  I  am  "  not  understood 
by  him  or  ten  readers  of  the  Shepherd.'"'  He  declares  he  lias 
no  idea  wluitever  corresponding  to  my  expressions.  Such  is  no 
doubt  the  general  condition  of  mere  intellectual  men.  He  is 
correct.  I  am  not  understood,  nor  should  I  be  if  I  entered  ever 
so  much  into  the  details  of  treatment  suitable  in  my  vieW  to  the 
mathematical,  practical,  grammatical,  musical,  or  any  other 
peculiar  mental  organization  through  which  the  universal  voice 
may  speak.  Nay,  were  I  actually  at  work,  few  would  appreciate. 
But,  be  it  respectfully  declared  to  such  friends,  that  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  write.  Were  my  jispirations  commonly  current,  and 
on  the  high  road  to  success,  I  need  not  put  them  forth.  That 
which  is  adopted  requires  no  advocate.  The  progressive  scheme 
of  to-day,  becomes  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling  block  to  pro- 
gression to-morrow.  Even  that  which  I  now  recommend  to 
support,  I  should  myself,  were  it  accomplished,  be  the  first  to 
supersede  by  something  which  would  then  be  the  mysticism  of 
that  day,  as  what  I  now  put  faintly  forth  is  mysticism  at  this 
day.  A  pair  of  kitchen  bellows  were  once  mystical ;  now  even 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  is  a  familiarity  ;  and  mystery  dwells 
in  the  next  undeveloped  discovery. 

While  on  the  subject  of  reception  and  intelligibility,  I  cannot 
forbear  relating  a  fact,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  novelty  to  your 
readers,  as  it  was  indeed  surprising  to  me,  while  it  is  enough  to 
rouse  a  sluggard  to  action.  In  my  neighbourhood  I  had  ob- 
served an  Infant  School  conducted  by  a  female,  in  what  I 
guessed  to  be  a  superior  manner.  Thinking  such  a  teacher 
would  be  interested  in  the  subject,  I  called  with  a  copy  of  your 
No.  7,  to  leave  her  to  read,  and  favour  me  with  any  remarks 
thereon.  Being  before  school  hours,  I  sent  it  into  her  room  by  an 
intelligent  girl  I  saw  in  the  school,  but  I  had  not  departed  many 
steps  when  she  came  after  me  with  a  message  that  "  she  thought 
I  had  better  not  leave  it."  From  the  poverty  of  the  place  I 
had  not  imagined  she  was  a  dependant  on  patronage.  Her 
supporters  would,  perhaps,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  effect 
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of  their  benevolence  is  so  cruel  as  to  reduce  her  to  that  condition 
which  they  pretend  to  deplore  in  Roman  Catholic  Countries. 
At  all  erents  my  indignation  against  its  authors  was  completely 
absorbed  by  unmixed  pity  for  the  poor  victim.  And  does  this 
occur,  I  asked,  in  the  most  enlightened  district  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nation  in  the  world  ?  But  I  believe  that  Islington  is 
the  most  priest-ridden  parish  in  England.  If  I  mistake  not, 
too,  her  party  is  the  most  liljeral  of  them  all,  for  there  was  a 
money-box  in  the  school-room,  labelled  "Church  Missionary 
Society,"  the  party,  I  presume,  in  whose  hands  are  the  great 
Universities,  and,  by  patent  right,  the  morals  and  intellects  of 
the  rising  generation.  On  me,  who  have  nerer  experienced  in 
ray  own  family,  or  in  my  connexions,  anytliing  like  the  rejection 
of  an  offer,  Ijccause  it  might  lead  to  deeper  thought,  to  whom, 
till  tills  hour,  it  had  been  an  occurrence  only  rejwrted,  I  must 
confess  it  made  a  deep  and  sad  impression.  A  woman  with 
talent  enough  to  earn  her  bread  in  any  situation  in  life,  to  be 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  miserable  dependance  that  her  intUs 
0jrpurgalorifu  must  extend  to  every  scrap  of  paper,  not  sifted 
through  some  Committee  of  monied  people,  who  have  not  half 
her  abilities,  i*  a  result  so  deadly  as  to  excite  in  me  feelings 
similar  to  the  occurence  of  a  munlcr.  Indeed,  it  leads  to  nothing 
short  of  mind-murder— murder  by  starvation. 

I  previously  had  objections  to  committees,  on  the  grounds  of 
impracticability  and  slowness,  but  here  we  see  an  efficiency  of 
evil,  without  so  much  as  a  vote  or  a  discussion,  perhaps  without 
design.  And  let  me  ask  the  liberals,  who  sigh  over  such  a  state 
of  things,  what  they  do  to  counteract  this  backward  tendency  ? 
It  is  not  for  want  of  wealth  or  knowledge  that  they  are  inert. 
The  chariUible  explanation  is,  that,  abhorring  such  effects,  and 
perceiving  that  the  old  mysticism  is  always,  verbally  at  least, 
found  united  therewith,  they  fly  off  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
will  acknowledge  no  interior  origin  of  life  and  growth  whatever. 
Hence  our  mo<leni  lil>eral  schools,  as  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, the  London  University,  and  their  imitators,  are  one-sided 
affairs.  They  profess  to  make  a  home  for  every  means  calcu- 
lated to  promote  human  goo<l,  yet  leave  the  pupils  without  help 
where  they  most  require  it,  tliat  is,  in  the  consciousnetw  of  the 
sources  of  their  individiuil  feelings  and  affections.  From  the 
days  of  Sheridan,  or  lH*fore,  until  now,  the  liberals  have  talked 
ardently  of  a  University  for  Females,  but  the  priest  will  always 
carry  the  question  against  them,  so  long  as  they  reject  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  make  a  monarch  of  the 
intellect.  The  result  of  such  defects,  on  cither  side,  is,  that 
both  sexes  are  ill  educated  for  each  other,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
end  of  education.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal  for  progress  to  men 
who  are  bound  to  stand  still  by  money  profit,  as  well  as  by  opi- 
nion. The  hojw  in  with  the  liberal-mindc<i.  To  them  I  would 
say,  continue  to  reject  the  old  mysticism,  with  all  its  verbiage, 
forms,  and  cant,  as  the  derelict  of  a  past  age,  but  do  not  in  that 
act  throw  out  of  mind  those  functions  and  natures  of  the  human 
being,  whose  wiuits  arc  supplied,  though  defectively  and  inju- 
riously, by  such  means.  Krect  a  now  mysticism,  uniting  in  one 
comprehensive  whole,  the  human  feelings,  intellect,  and  organi- 
zation. There  are  reiii  inward  m  well  as  outward  phenomena. 
No  individiwl  exists,  who  would  not  assert  the  truth  of  some 
interiorly  originating  realities,  yet  the  prevailing  intellect  of 
the  day,  taken  collectively,  dcniim  their  existence  altogether, 
and  tries  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  learning^  without  due 
regard  to  the  foundation  of  being^  whereon  they  propose  to 
build.  Now  the  affections  are  so  much  larger  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  miiui,  timt  no  educative  scheme  can  at  all 
comprehend  them,  which  does  not  regard  the  moral  spontaneity 
as  the  primary  object  of  the  teacher's  care,  and  females  must 
continue  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  superstition,  as  hitherto.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  another  week,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
Xiational  Education,  to  be  attained  through  a  development  of 
the  female  jwrtion  of  the  rising  generation. 

This  is,  I  perceive,  mther  a  gossipping  letter,  but  familiarity 
may  sometimes  assist  the  discussion  of  principles.  C.  L. 

[Goesipping  though  it  be,  it  is  a  better  letter  tlian  the  last. 
Jesus  Christ  taught  by  parable,  t.  e.  gossip,  >Esop  taught  by 
gossip,  and  both  taught  with  eflect;  they  are  rc4id  to  this  day — 
but  Plato  never  is  read,  except  by  learned  legicians,  word-phi- 
losophers, n-jcetics  anchorites  and  such  as  never  have,  and 


never  can,  while  God  exists,  have  much  social  influence  on  their 
fellow-men.  Wead%-i8e  C.  L.  alway^  to  write  in  this  style,  and 
for  ererj-  single  sentence  of  philosophy,  or  mj-sticism,  put  down 
seven  sentences  of  gossip.  The  great  defect  of  many  good  men 
and  shrewd  mystics  is,  that  they  are  nothing  but  mystics ;  they 
do  not  study  the  art  of  gaining  access  to  the  heart.  For  this  rea- 
son they  are  doomed  to  oblivion  ;  they  live  in  society  as  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  it ;  they  represent  its  evils  as  inward,  and 
therefore  neglect  the  outward  means  of  removing  them  ;  and 
although  they  are  so  inconsistent  as  to  use  speech,  by  makiag 
sounds  with  their  outward  mouths,  they  contrive  to  modulate 
those  sounds  in  such  a  way,  as  that  no  man,  who  is  not  previ- 
ously of  their  own  party,  can  possibly  receive  them.  They  are 
too  inward.  Philosophy,  and  wisdom,  and  religion,  and  virtue, 
are  twofold,  inward  and  outward.  The  neglect  of  the  former 
makes  a  hypocrite — the  neglect  of  the  latter  makes  an  ancho- 
rite. The  two  combined  make  the  perfect  man.  We  know 
some  men,  who  might  be  very  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
were  they  merely  to  dip  two  or  three  hours  a-day  into  the 
newqtaper  gossip,  collect  facts,  scientific  and  social,  and 
mount  their  mystical  axioms  on  these  slings,  and  throw  them 
amongst  the  i>eople.  The  people  would  then  stir.  How 
strange  it  is,  that  men  cither  go  to  one  extreme  or  another! 
There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  temperance ;  abstinence  is  com- 
paratively easy  ;  but  to  tread  the  middle  path  of  wisdom  is  as 
difficult  as  to  cross  the  tingle-hair  bridge  of  Mahomet,  that 
q>ans  the  mouth  of  hell,  and  leads  into  heaven.— En.] 


A  TALE,  SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  KILL 
SATAN. 
BsNBDicT  and  Beatrice  were  very  comfortable  for  a  week  after 
marriage',  but  all  at  once,  Benedict  became  uneasy,  and  ceased 
to  fondle  and  doet  upon  Beatrice.  What  was  the  cause  of  this, 
think  you?  It  was  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world.  Beatrice 
had  a  rather  TUlgar  habit  of  picking  her  teeth  after  meals,  and 
sucking  them  with  a  sharp  noise.  Benedict  could  not  bear 
this,  and  he  was  aslinmed  to  tell  his  partner  of  it.  He  thought 
he  would  overcome  it.  He  reproached  himself  for  his  weak- 
ness. He  called  it  an  evil  spirit.  He  said  that  God  would 
not  like  Beatrice  the  less  for  this  habit,  and  why  should  he. 
He  resolved  to  bear  it;  but  the  resolution  was  too  great  for 
Benedict.  His  nerroiis  system  was  shaken.  He  brooded  orer 
the  offenaire  subject ;  he  was  always  enforcing  his  resolution, 
always  keeping  a  check  upon  himself;  and  the  only  result 
that  he  peicciTed  was  this,  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his 
purpoM.  He  gar*  wajr  at  hut,  became  fretful  and  disagree- 
able, and  Bcafanoe  perceived,  to  her  great  grief,  that  she  had 
lost  his  affections,  and  that  all  her  attempts  to  please  him  by 
kind  words,  pleasant  looks,  and  assiduous  attention,  only  served 
to  make  him  more  irascible  and  disaffected. 

Benedict  had  a  friend,  to  whom  he  resolved  to  communicate 
his  grief;  but  he  blushe<l  deeply  at  the  thought  of  revealing 
such  a  trifle.  However,  he  kept  his  resolution,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  that  his  friend  had  been  tonnented  in 
a  dntilar  manner.  **  And  how  did  >'ou  get  over  it  ?"  said 
Benedict ;  **  you  must  have  more  virtue  than  I,  if  you  could 
subdue  such  a  feeling.  I  am  afVaid  that  I  have  got  a  bad 
heart,  and  that  the  wicked  one  has  enthroned  himself  within 
it."  "Ha!  ha  I"  roared  his  friend,  **ha!  ha!  the  wicked 
one,  forsooth !  What  think  you.  my  friend,  if,  instead  of 
being  a  fiend,  it  is  an  angel  of  light?"  *'  Angel  of  light!" 
said  Benedict,  "■  to  make  me  unhappy,  and  divide  my  affection 
from  my  sjrause — you  chaff  me  now."  "  Not  a  bit,*'  said  his 
friend,  "  you  must  consider  whether  the  habit  you  allude  to  is 
good  or  bad,  graceful  or  ungracefiil.  If  your  judgment  ap- 
proves of  it,  as  good  and  graceful,  then  I  say  you  have  a  devil; 
but  if  the  habit  l)c  ungraceful  and  bad,  how  can  you  call  that  a 
doil,  which  is  merely  a  spirit  of  refined  feeling,  which  cannot 
bear  an  offence  against  propriety.  It  is  said  of  God  that  he 
hates  evil  xrith  a  perfect  hatred ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
character  of  every  rcfinetl  feeling  to  do  the  same,  and  to  perse- 
cute offensive  habits  until  they  are  eradicated."  "  Then  you 
do  not  think  the  evil  is  in  me,"  said  Benedict.  "  Your  hatred 
of  the  offensive  habit,"  said  his  friend,  "  is  not  evil,  but  you 
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arc  to  blame  for  concealing  the  cause  of  your  disaffection, 
your  wife  is  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  She  would  instantly  re- 
mare  the  offence  if  she  were  aware  of  it ;  the  angel  would  be 
pacified,  and  that  which  you  now  think  a  devil,  would  prove 
only  a  schoolmaster  for  you  both.  Suppose,  my  friend,  you 
were  very  much  troubled  with  fleas  in  bed,  and  could  not  sleep, 
and  you  were  to  take  some  metaphysical  notion  into  your  nod- 
dle, that  the  tickling  and  restlessness  were  merely  inward  feel- 
ings, the  effect  of  a  principle  of  evil  in  your  spiritual  nature, 
aod,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  catch  the  fleas,  and  get  rid  of 
them  by  outward  means,  you  were  merely  to  speculate  on  the 
•pint  of  evil  in  your  own  heart,  as  the  main  and  sole  cause  of 
^  uneasy  sensations,  and  resolved  to  apply  the  remedy  within 
by  an  a  priori  process,  banning  not  at  the  fleas,  which  caused 
the  tickling,  but  at  the  sensitive  soul,  which  perceived  the  sen- 
Kition,  how  long  do  you  think,  Mr.  Benedict,  you  might  lie 
among  the  fleas  before  you  got  rid  of  the  uneasy  feelings?" 
"  Ha!  ha!  ha !  '  said  Benedict,  "  very  good !  I  see  you  are  right. 
There  is  an  inside  cause  and  an  outside  cause  for  every  condi- 
tion. The  inner  cause  of  my  uneasiness  is  my  sensitive  mind, 
the  outer  cause  is  the  offensive  habit  of  my  wife ;  but  the  blame 
is  at  present  in  my  concealment  from  her  of  the  cause  of  my 
snht^piness.  It  was  pure  shame  that  prevented  me  from  com- 
plaining ;  I  am  now  resolved  to  mention  it."  He  did  so.  She 
was  astonished — she  begged  his  pardon— «he  embraced  him 
twenty  times  over,  and  tenderly  reproached  him  for  his  want  of 
confidence  in  not  revealing  the  secret  before ;  and  from  that 
dajr  thenceforth  the  loving  couple  renewed  their  loves,  she  re- 
joicing in  the  recapture  of  her  husband's  affections,  and  he  in 
the  possession  of  a  delicate  and  affectionate  partner,  who,  hav- 
ing once  discovered  his  weak  side,  took  care  in  future  never  to 
ofend  it. 

"  Now,"  said  his  friend,  many  years  after,  "  how  do  you  get 
on  with  your  devil,  have  you  killed  him.''"  "  No,"  said  Bene- 
dict, "  I  have  conv<;rted  him.  It  was  a  very  simple  process. 
What  a  fool  was  I  to  suffer  so  long  when  so  complete  a  remedy 
was  in  my  ovm  power  ?"  "  Ah  ! "  said  his  friend,  "  it  is  so 
with  a  thousand  other  evils  of  life ;  a  thousand  other  devils 
which  priests  in  vain  attempt  to  exorcise,  and  spiritualists  in 
Tain  attempt  to  subdue.  There  is  no  killing  the  devil  of  so- 
ciety, but  by  removing  the  materials  in  which  he  appears.  If 
you  want  your  house  clean  and  tidy,  you  wash  it,  and  sweep  it, 
and  ventilate  it ;  if  you  want  a  clean  person,  you  wash,  and 
powder,  and  put  on  clean  clothing,  you  then  feel  comfortjible 
to  yourself,  and  agreeable  to  others;  but  should  you  say,  "oh! 
outward  cleanliness  is  beneath  my  notice,  I  am  spiritually 
olean,"  and  you  suffer  your  house  to  become  filthy,  and  your 
person  abominable ;  you  not  only  become  yourself  uncomforta- 
ble, but  you  arouse  the  devil  in  every  one  that  comes  near  you. 
They  abominate  your  house,  they  nauseate  your  person,  and 
they  go  away  and  revile  you  to  their  acquaintances  as  a  dis- 
grace to  human  nature.  In  like  manner  may  we  explain  every 
other  social  evil.  They  all  arise  in  outward  things  impressing 
the  sensitive  mind  with  strong  sensations,  which  lead  to  hatred, 
•lander,  strife,  theft,  and  murder.  Every  one  of  these  devils 
may  be  exorcised  in  the  very  same  fashion  as  you  have  exor- 
cised your  own,  only  some  are  manifested  on  so  large  a  scale, 
that  they  would  require  a  nation  to  combine  to  put  them  to  the 
rout." 
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On  "  Thb  0ns." — {Ckmtinuea/rom  p.  70.) 
TranscendeiUalist. — Materialist. 
Trans.     Now,  I  conceive,  our  dialogues  have  assumed  an 
important  aspect ;  we  have,  in  a  popular  manner,  said  the  same 
things  that  Kant  has  said  in  his  Antinomie  of  pure  Reason. 

J/a^.— What  ?     We  have  not  been  talking  Kantism  all  this 
time? 

JVon*.— Not  precisely ;  our  arguments  have  occasionally 
Offered  from  those  of  Kant,  but  yet  w«  have  proceeded  oh  the 


same  principle,  and  on  certain  points  we  have  gone*  quite  as 
far  as  he  has. 

Mat. — But  I  thought  Kantism  chiefly  depended  on  a  certain 
table  of  categories. 

Trans. — Well,  and  when  it  is  convenient  we  can  soon  drop 
down  into  those  categories.  That  "  oneness"  of  apprehension 
— that  "  one"  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  bring  all  objects,  may 
be  called  the  cat^ory  of  categories,  being  much  higher  than 
the  Kantian  category,  called  "  unity,"  and  inclusive  of  that, 
as  Kant  himself  has  expressed.  However,  we  will,  perhaps,  talk 
of  the  Kantian  Categories  hereafter.  Do  you  remember  th© 
progress  of  intellectual  apprehension,  in  the  case  of  visual  phe- 
nomena? 

Mat. — Perfectly.  We  suppose  a  mass  of  unapprehended 
sensible  phenomena  lying  before  us ;  to  make  any  one  an 
object  for  the  understanding,  we,  as  it  were,  mentally  draw  a 
line  about  it,  and  separate  it  from  the  rest;  the  power  by 
which  this  is  done  may  be  called  the  imaging  power.  We  after- 
wards make  a  stop,  and  that  which  is  separated  at  this  stop  is 
one  object,  this  power  of  stopping  is  the  understanding.  And, 
indeed,  the  understanding  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  store- 
house for  the  creations  of  the  imaging  i)ower.  I  have  a  symbol 
for  this  (though,  of  course,  as  all  symbols  are,  an  imperfect 
one).  Suppose  that  a  man  is  picking  up  sand,  and  throwing  it 
into  a  variety  of  boxes ;  when  each  box  is  full,  a  certain  quan-^ 
tity  of  sand,  and  no  more,  is  brought  to  a  mass.  Now,  the 
man  who  collects  appears  to  me  to  perform  the  function  of  the 
imaging  power,  Avhile  the  boxes,  which,  though  inanimate,  as  it 
were,  command  that  so  much,  and  no  more,  shall  be  a  mass,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  perform  that  of  the  understanding.  And,  by  a 
little  extension,  we  may  include  the  consideration  of  other 
phenomena,  besides  those  merely  visual.  Suppose  a  person 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  p»08pect,  and  listening  to  a  flute, 
and  suppose  the  charms  of  the  music  are  so  great  as  to  make 
him  forget  those  of  the  prospect ;  though  a  man  cannot  be 
said  to  draw  a  geometrical  line  between  a  sound  and  a  picture, 
yet  he  does  that  which  is  similar, — at  first  his  eyes,  and  hi« 
ears,  are  occupied  by  a  mass  of  sensations,  he  now  separatetr 
them,  and  makes  the  sounds  alone  his  object.  In  common 
parlance,  this  would  be  called  attending  to  the  sounds,  and  we 
may,  if  we  please,  call  the  compound  act  of  object-making 
"  attention."  Thus,  suppose  there  is  a  figure  painted  on  a 
white  ground,  it  is  the  same  whether  we  sjiy  you  make  an 
object  of  the  figure,  or  you  direct  your  attention  to  it.  If  you 
attend  to  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  figure,  you,  as  it  were, 
exclude  the  ground  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  criticising 
the  whiteness  of  the  ground,  you  exclude  the  figure. 

Trans. — Your  views  and  mine  on  this  head,  are  precisely  the 
same.  And  now  let  us  consider  the  result  of  our  former  dia- 
logues. We  liave,  in  fiict,  been  considering  finity  and  infinity 
—finite  and  infinite  division — finite  and  infinite  addition.  And 
now  observe  the  curious  predicament  we  are  in :  finity  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  our  imagination,  infinity  is  too  much.  Let  u» 
take  this  bit,  and  imagine  it  divided  a  thousand  times,  the  un- 
derstanding can  readily  apprehend  these  multifarious  divisions, 
but  is  the  imagmg  power  here  satisfied  ?  No  !  It  would  add 
another  division,  and  another,  and  another,  give  it  in  the  first 
instance  as  large  a  number  as  you  please — and  yet  infinity  is 
too  much  for  it ;  the  synthesis  will  never  be  complete.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  infinite  addition ;  there  is  no  number  80 
large,  but  you  may  conceive  one  added  to  it — and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  infinite  number.     Here  Kant  stops.t 

MaL — And  yet,  methinks,  it  were  wrong  to  stop  here !  Doei 
not  this  appetite  of  the  imaging-power  after  an  infinity,  which 
yet  it  can  never  attain,  seem  to  point  at  some  strange  mystery, 
which  should  be  enquired  into  ? 

Trans.  —I  think  so  And  every  where  is  this  singular  appe- 
tite (as  you  call  it)  of  the  imaging-power  manifest.  To  appre- 
hend the  figure  on  the  white  ground,  we  settled  that  it  was 

*  I  beg  my  Kantian  readers  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  words  "  in  some  points." — T. 

f  That  is,  in  his  theoretical  reason.  I  am  aware  of  what  he 
says  respecting  the  regulative  use  of  the  idea  of  infinity,  and 
also  of  his  "  PrahUsehe  rernun/r-—T. 
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BCCCBBary  mentally  to  draw  a  line  round  it. — And  what  is  this 
line  ?  Does  it  not  as  much  belong  to  the  white  ground  as  to 
the  figure?  does  it  not  mark  the  contact  of  them  both  I-  There 
cannot  be  a  boundary  of  one  thing  alone;  the  boundary  of  the 
inclosed,  is  also  the  boundary  of  the  incloser.  The  under- 
standing may  pronounce  the  figure  to  be  its  object,  to  the  exclu- 
•ion  of  the  ground,  but  still  the  imaging-power  cannot  stop  at 
the  boundary.  Nay,  I  will  even  communicate  to  you  a  curious 
paradox:  the  imaging- power  has  passed  the  boundary,  before 
the  understanding  has  put  it.  We  have  agreed,  over  and  over 
again,  that  we  cannot  take  into  our  minds  any  figure,  without  at 
the  same  time  taking  in  that  which  encloses  it.  Hence  the 
imaging-power,  even  to  take  in  the  figure,  must  al^  take  in 
some  of  the  white  ground ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  imaging-power 
has  already  taken  in  some  of  the  white  ground,  that  the  under- 
standing can  pronounc*  the  figure  to  be  its  object.  Then  if  the 
figure  and  ground  together  have  to  become  an  object,  the 
fanaging-power  must  take  in  some  of  that  which  incloses  the 

?ound,  before  the  understanding  pronounces  the  boundary, 
hus  is  the  imaging-power  ever  going  on— on— on,  the  under- 
standing rainly  endeavouring  to  stop  it,  bat,  as  it  were,  Hself 
carried  on  by  the  torrent. 

Mmt. — And  now  I  do  perceive  something  rerj  wonderftil. 
Knity  seems  to  arise  merely  from  the  understanding  setting 
bounds,  and  yet  if  the  understanding  try  to  apprehenci  infinity, 
it  grasps  together  a  numlKrr  of  finite  things,  which  are  its  data. 
If  we  imagined  a  person  capable  of  comprehending  infinity,  we 
should  merely  think  that  he  was  able  infinitely  to  add  up  fini- 
ties,  but  these  finities  merely  arise  from  the  bounds  set  by  the 
understanding. — What,  then,  must  have  been  the  mystmous 
something  which  preceded  the  finities  ? 

Trans. — Without  sanng  what  the  **  mysterious  something- 
is,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  t<>  bo  found  in 
the  region  of  the  understanding.  The  understanding  is  that 
which  sets  bounds,  its  acts  do  not  commence  before  the  setting  of 
bounds,  and  hence  this  "  mysterious  something"  which  pre- 
ceded its  bounds,  does  not  come  under  its  laws.  The  logic  of 
the  schools  exhibits  the  laws  of  the  understanding  ;  if  you  are 
treating  of  external  objerts  (i.  e.  things  brought  to  a  one  by  the 
understanding)  you  must  of  course  obey  the  laws  of  the  under- 
standing. But  what  have  these  In  ws  to  do  with  that  which 
prece<l«l  the)  bounds  ?  The  understanding  is  merely  of  use  in 
time.  Talk  of  things  etenial,  and  the  understanding  is  useless. 
The  infinite  universe  we  talked  of,  was  one  which  should 
have  been  embraced  by  the  understanding ;  but  as  this  re<iuired 
an  infinite  synthesis,  we  discovered  that  it  was  imposwble.  We 
have  hitherto,  in  the  preceding  dialogues,  merely  been  following 
the  laws  of  our  imderstanding.  And  what  have  we  been  led  to  * 
To  contnvlictions.  Finity  involved  contradiction,  so  did  infinity. 
The  understanding  could  merely  grasp  a  number  of  sensible 
phenomena,  but  did  we  direct  it  to  the  eternal,  aye,  or  eren  to 
the  consideration  of  its  own  acts,  it  committed  suicide,  it  ceased 
to  be  understanding.  We  have  as  yet  only  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  infinite  within  the  reach  of  the  understanding,  but  we 
have  not  said  that  there  is  nothing  infinite  rrithout  its  reach. 
I  am  uttering  no  mere  conjecture,  no  wild  mysticism,  but 
that  to  which  our  inquiries  have  really  led  us.  You  younclf 
observed  that  for  the  apprehension  of  finite  objects,  a  **  mysterious 
something"  must  precede  even  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  this  non-finite  something  must  essentially  differ  from 
the  infinite  created  by  an  infinite  synthesis,  even  were  such 
synthesis  possible,  which  it  is  not.  The  understanding  has  been 
of  this  use,  its  very  incapacities  have  shown  us  that  there  is  a 
something  beyond  its  grasp. 

Mat. — Then,  who  knows,  but  a  little  child,  who  has  not  cul- 
tivated the  use  of  iu  understanding,  may  lx^  nearer  to  the  coiv« 
templution  of  this  something  than  many  a  grown  man  ? 

Traru. — That  is  a  pomt  which  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide 
on,  but  in  Mark  x,  1  .'>,  occur  these  remarkable  words ;  "  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Qod  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  "  therein." 


ABSTAINERS. 

WumiKR  men  may  ultimately  cease  to  live  upon  animal  food, 
we  cannot  positively  afllirm.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 


as  fkr  as  agricultural  experience  has  hitherto  advanced,  ther» 
seems  no  probability  of  a  change  from  the  animal  to  the  vege- 
table. One  thing  is  evident  enough  to  the  agricultnrist,  that  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  food  for  cattle,  is  essentially  necessary  for 
preparing  the  ground  for  raising  food  for  man.  What  is  called 
rotation  husbandry,  is  an  undeniable  proof  that  Nature  will  not 
suffer  the  animal  to  be  annihilated  without  punishing  man  for  the 
crime  of  extirpation.  A  succession  of  white  crops,  or  crops  for 
man,  is  most  ruinous  to  land  ;  but  an  alternation  of  white  and 
green  crops. — ^that  is,  of  corns,  grasses,  or  turnips,  &c.,  preserves 
the  soil  in  perpetual  fertility.  What  does  this  prove,  but  that 
Nature  has  resolved  that  cattle  shall  share  the  produce  of  the 
soil  along  with  us?  This  we  consider  as  a  settled  point.  The 
next  point  to  be  determined  is — "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
cattle?"  Why  should  they  be  eaten?  Is  it  not  horrible  to 
murder  inferior  creatures  merely  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those 
which  call  themselves  superior,  and  yet  support  their  existence 
by  living  upon  dead  carcasses  ?  But  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dead  aniiual  and  a  dead  vegetable  ?  The  vegetable 
must  die  before  you  can  live  upon  it.  Plan  it  as  you  please, 
still  it  must  be  that  yon  live  upon  dkath.  The  vegetable  eater 
lives  upon  death  ;  the  anitual  eater  lives  upon  death.  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  the  celebrated  botanist,  even  argues  in  favour  of  the 
vitality  of  vegetables,  their  sensitive  and  conscious  existence. 
That  they  have  a  life  of  some  kind  is  evident.  That  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  life  is  necessary  for  our  existence  is  also  evident.  But 
who  can  say  that  more  evil  is  occasioned  by  eating  o\'sters,  than 
by  living  upon  potatoes  ?  And  who  «in  say  that  more  evil  is 
occasioned  by  killing  sheep,  than  by  suffering  them  to  die  of 
the  rot  in  a  ditch— eaten  np  of  vermin  several  days  before  they 
finally  relinqniah  life  ?  This  frequently  happens,  even  with 
the  utmost  cue  of  man  to  prevent  it,  and  would  hap]>en  more 
frequently  were  man  to  leave  the  animal  to  its  own  resources. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  lav  of  Nature,  that  life  prr)ceed  out  of 
death.  Moivover,  it  sMoe  to  be  a  hiw  of  Nature,  that  the 
conneetfam  between  the  vegetaMe  and  animal  worid  should  be 
so  intimately  preserved,  that  the  animal  that  fireds  upon  yen- 
table  food  should  be  better  calculated  for  food  than  that  which 
feeds  upon  animal  diet.  In  the  former  ease  the  progressioa 
from  vegetable  to  animal  is  preserved,  in  the  latter  it  is  broken, 
and  a  double  digestion  of  the  animal  nature  is  the  consequence. 
It  is  for  thb  reason,  we  believe,  that  vegetable  eaters  are  ac- 
counted clean  food  for  man ;  but  animal  eaters  are  accounted 
unclean.  This  argtmient  may  be  spiritually  used  by  abstainer! 
in  their  own  behalf,  except  amongst  cannibals. 

The  experience  of  all  cold  countries  is  in  favour  of  animal 
food.  The  Laplanders  have  little  else  to  live  upon,  and  the 
Russian  empire  could  not  be  supported  without  it.  But  the  in- 
lialiitants  of  the  tropical  regions  do  not  require  it.  It  is  of  a 
heating  and  stimulating  nature.  It  is  eq>ecially  calculated 
for  cold  conetitutions,  but  by  no  means  suitable  for  warm 
temperaments. 

But  what  would  be  done  with  the  animal,  were  the  use  of 
animal  food  discontinued— and  why  is  milk  used  by  the  vege- 
table caters  ?  Calve  killing  alone  supplies  us  with  milk  ;  the 
milk  does  not  belong  to  man,  except  through  the  law  of  usurpa- 
tion and  extortion. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  well  known  to  Mr. 
Owen's  followers,  though  not  a  disciple  of  Owen,  frequently 
attended  the  lectures  in  Charlotte-street.  He  was  a  vegetable 
eater,  and  a  water  drinker.  He  carried  his  virtue,  however, 
much  farther  than  the  common  abstainers  do— he  would  not  use 
cooked  food — he  ate  raw  potatiK-s,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  &c.— 
and,  moreover,  he  wore  his  l>oiird  in  its  natural  state.  He 
finally  took  a  dislike  to  leather  shoes,  and  ordered  a  pair  of 
some  vegetable  or  woolly  substance,  which  had  not  been  pro 
cured  by  an  act  of  deliberate  murder.  He  was  a  man  of 
respectable  connexions,  well  educated,  and  of  very  polished 
manners.  We  lost  sight  of  him  for  two  years.  About  two 
months  ago,  in  passing  through  our  publisher's  shop,  we  saw 
our  abstemious  and  eccentric  friend  sitting  on  the  counter, 
quite  fresh  and  rosy.  We  did  not  recognise  him  at  first,  he 
was  so  altered  in  look ;  but  ha\'ing  been  sufficiently  satisfied, 
by  a  little  examination,  as  to  his  identity,  we  immediately 
questioned  him  as  to  the  change  in  his  appearance.    First,  he 
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hatl  a  smooth  chin,  and  second,  he  Iiail  rosy  cheeks  and  fresh 
complexion,  and  third,  he  had  leather  shoes.  He  told  us  can- 
didly, that  he  had  partly  discontinued  his  former  habits — he 
now  cooked  his  food.  This  was  evidently  the  cause  of  his 
restoration  to  health  and  beauty. '  But  now  he  belongs  to  the 
Tempeiance  Societies,  and  is  what  is  generally  called  a  Tee- 
totaller. Now  we  ask,  what  other  authority,  but  experience 
alone,  has  man  got  for  eating  cooked  food  ?  We  have  heard  a 
lecturer  on  Temperance,  i.  e.  Abstinence,  attempt  to  show  the 
folly  of  drinking  beer,  by  asserting  that  the  beer  was  really  in 
the  bread,  and  in  a  more  healthy  state.  Supposing  this  to  be 
literally  true,  which  it  is  not,  for  beer  acquires  properties  by 
fermentation — ^upon  the  sjvme  principle  we  say  that  the  bread 
is  in  the  grain,  why  cook  the  grain  at  all?  and  if  we  cook 
grain,  why  not  cook  grapes,  and  what  is  wine  but  cooked 
grapes?  These  doings  require  justification,  and  you  cannot 
justify  them  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  which  justifies 
the  killing  of  animals  for  food.  W«  allow  that  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  our  feelings  to  kill  for  food ;  but,  as  our  Com- 
mercial Traveller  says,  "  Where  are  we  ?"  What  sort  of 
world  are  we  in,  and  who  made  it,  and  made  animals  to  prey  on 
one  another,  and  fixed  it  as  a  law  of  Nature  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  and,  moreover,  has  actually  increased  the  happiness 
of  all  animals  used  for  food  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the 
evil  inflicted ?  Cattle  are  never  staned,  and  worked  to  death, 
like  horses  and  donkeys ;  their  flesh  is  not  torn  by  whips,  and 
lacerated  by  harness',  neither  arc  their  tails  chopped  off,  like 
those  of  dogs  and  horses,  to  gratify  the  perverted  taste  of  a 
cruel  fashion.  They  live  in  abundance  and  ease,  and  they  die 
an  easier  death  than  their  envied  fellow-brutes  of  the  unclean 
order.  Ask  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  where  the  greatest  amount  of  brute  misery  is  expe- 
rienced, and  to  what  department  of  zoology  their  benevolence 
is  directed  ?  They  will  mention  neither  oxen,  nor  sheep,  nor 
fowls,  nor  fishes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  eels  and  lob- 
aters— but  they  will  specify,  in  particular,  dogs,  asse*,  and 
horses,  which,  merely  because  they  are  not  used  bg  ntan  for 
food,  are  doomed  to  suffer  a  larger  amount  of  the  evils  of  the 
high-pressure  system  of  life  than  the  clean  animals.  Thus  we 
find  that  pain  and  pleasure  are  pretty  equably  distributed,  even 
in  this  respect.  Providence  has  ordained  evil  in  this  world, 
and  every  species  must  bear  its  allotted  portion  ;  but,  wherever 
any  severe  infliction  is  laid  upon  one,  there  seems  to  be  some 
corresponding  benefit  conferred,  to  atone  for  the  suffering. 


Roots  of  Plants.— The  roots  of  many  plants  which,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  are  small,  have  been  enlarged  by  cultivation, 
and  rendered  capable  of  yielding  a  considerable  supply  of  nutri- 
tious aliment,  for  example,  the  carrot,  the  turnip,  the  beet,  and 
the  parsnip.  Roots  that  are  acrimonious  and  poisonous  when 
raw,  are  so  altered  by  the  art  of  cookery,  as  to  become  mild, 
nutritious,  and  wholesome  food,  owing  to  heat  destroying  the 
acrimony,  upon  which  their  injurious  properties  depend,  and 
even  by  simple  elutriation  (straining)  are  of  the  most  virulent 
of  poisonous  roots,  that  of  jatropha  manihot,  is  converted  into 
Tapioca  a  mild  fecula,  well  known  for  its  nutritive  qualities, 
and  universally  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  in  convalescence, 
and  by  persons  of  delicate  habits.  By  similar  means  many  other 
roots,  also,  which  are  now  regarded  as  hiulful,  might  be  rendered 
inert,  and  large  additional  supplies  thus  afforded  to  the  vegeta- 
ble stores  already  selected  for  the  subsistence  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion.— Thomson's  Botany. 


— to  teach  us  tfuit  zoeak  tea  is  better  than  strong — that  lemonade 
is  better  than  brandy  and  water — and  that  bread  and  butter  i» 
better  than  roast  beef.  This  may  pass  very  loell  in  a  joke} 
but  tchen  a  man  seriously  engages  in  a  crusade  against  any. 
species  of  food,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  iurris  out  a  tyrant 
at  home,  and  loses  his  social  good  humour  abroad.  We  have 
known  several  instances  of  domestic  tyranny  by  water  drinkers^ 
and  of  more  than  one  instance  of  abstainers  refusing  even  a 
mutton  chop  to  their  wives  in  a  state  of  bodily  infirmity. 
Water  drinkers  tee  respect,  and  abstainers  we  respect,  but  wa 
prefer  leaving  them  to  the  light  within,  as  long  as  their  constitu» 
tion  remains  uninjured.  We  have  even  advised  friends  of  ple^ 
thoric  habits  of  body  to  drink  tcater  in  preference  to  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquors,and  also  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  for 
there  are  some  constitutions  which  will  fatten  on  bread  and 
water ;  but  we  would  advise  all  vegetable  eaters,  and  tcater 
drinkers,  who  are  sinking  in  health,  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
their  stotnach's  sake,  and  a  bit  of  boiled  chicken,  or  broiled 
fish,  if  they  can  procure  it.  But  every  man  to  his  liking.  "  For 
neither  if  we  eat  are  wc  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are 
we  the  worse."  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  the  in- 
terior philosophers  should  attach  so  much  importance  to  exterior 
things.  Why  should  weak  tea  be  better  than  strong  tea  for 
the  spirit  ?  and  why  should  lemonade,  which  is  an  acid,  and 
very  injurious  to  our  stomach,  be  preferred  to  brandy  and  toa- 
ter,  which,  wlien  used  in  moderation,  is  a  cordial  ?  Our  Tra^ 
veller  says  brandy  ought  tobe  rejected  on  that  account.  Then,whfi 
does  he  not  reject  warm  clothing,  a  comfortable  fire-side,  clean 
linen,  and  clean  bed  clothes  ?  or  does  he  act  up  to  his  prtn^ 
ciples  in  every  department  of  personal  aiut  domestic  economy  i 
and,  if  not,  where  is  the  line  of  distinction  1  We  are  adorers 
of  cleanliness ;  we  could  almost  worship  a  clean  person,  ore 
we  wrong  in  doing  so !  are  we  not  gratifying  selff  We  would 
rather  argue  the  point  with  the  Traveller  ourselves,  than  suffer 
hita  to  choose  his  man,  and  put  such  yielding  opposition  into  his 
mouth.  We  will  give  him  a  column  of  the  Shepherd  to  debate  the 
first  principles  of  his  philosophy  with  us.  Inhere  is  no  use  in 
writing  to  a  mind  or  minds  that  do  not  uiulerstand.  We  ooiUd 
quote  numerous  passages  from  his  manuscript  quite  incompra- 
hensible.  We  shall  select  one  or  two  for  him  to  explain,  and 
we  hope  he  will  tu>t  explain  them  as  the  angels  explained  the 
visions  of  old,  but  make  them  sufficiently  intelligible  to  make 
liis  writing  go  into  the  soul.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  self- 
acquired  knowledge  V  We  are  told  to  receive  nothing  from, 
other  men,  and  nothing  from  ourselves.  We  suppose  we  are 
to  receive  from  God  only.  Well,  give  us  a  specimen  of  the 
right  atul  the  wrong,  and  show  us  how  to  draw  the  distinction  ; 
and  hoiv  are  tee  to  determine  that  a  preference  for  weak  tea  is 
divine,  and  a  preference  for  good  strong  gunpowder,  or  howqua^  j 
with  sugar  and  cream,  is  selfish  and  human  ?  and  what  is  the  ■ 
meaning  of  an  "  Educator  educating  education,'"  and  "  re-  ■ 
signing  ourselves  up  to  the  divine  generator?"  This  is  qttite 
enough  for  once ;  and  we  assure  our  correspondent  we  put 
these  questions  in  perfect  simplicity,  from  a  pure  conviction 
that  such  language  imperfectly  useless  in  an  educational  sense^ 
or  in  any  other  sense  than  a  confounding  sense. 

A  Universalifit  iie.vt  week.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however^ 
that  his  language  was  not  very  respectful,  but  tee  shall  not  re- 
sent it.  Moreover,  we  paid  a  sixpence  more  for  his  letter— it 
was  double. 

A  letter  lies  in  the  office  for  the  Transcendentalist, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^  We  have  carefully  read  over  the  remainder  of  the  Commer- 
cial Traveller's  article,  and  we  must  confess  that  our  opinion 
of  it  remains  unchanged.  His  object  is  to  lead  men  to  the 
internal,  instead  of  the  external  authority  for  religion.  This 
we  ourselves  are  doing ;  and,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  this  ob- 
jett  is  concerned,  his  dialogues  are  quite  superfluous.  But,  along 
with  this  highly  important  object,  he  has  a  minor  object  in  view 
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FORMS  OF  WORSHIP. 

**  FsulU  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain. 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other "s  mint." — Cowper, 

Last  week  we  conversed  of  Ood,  and  showed  that  the  practi- 
cal Crod  was  not  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  i.  e.  God  manifest  in 
Human  Nature,  or  the  United  Church.  The  worship  of  this 
Son  is  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  society ;  and  the  forms  of 
worship  [of  this  Son  are  the  forms  of  social  intercourse  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  render  each  other  happy. 

The  churches  of  the  old  world,  in  their  ignomnce,  have  wor- 
8hip]>ed  the  wrong  Ood.  They  hare  merely  worshipped 
themselves,  or  bowed  the  knees  to  an  image  in  their  own 
feeble  minds.  Their  worshi])  is  a  selfish  wonhip,  becaaae 
it  is  not  a  reciprocal  act.  The  individual  memlK-rs  may  all 
kneel  together;  the  rich  may  kneel  Ijcside  the  poor;  both  may 
listen  to  the  same  discourse,  and  sing  the  same  hynm,  but  still 
they  arc  widely  separated  in  interests  and  affections,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  one  another,  l>ccause  they  do  not  wonhip  the 
social  G(»d  in  the  spirit  of  social  love,  and  in  the  mutual 
performance  of  social  duty.  This  social  duty  constitutes  the 
life  and  soul  of  religion.  There  is  no  worship  without  it.  All 
else  is  idolatry— a  dre.iniy  mysticism,  a  spiritual  pride,  a  state 
of  scattering,  in  which  no  individiuil  can  enjoy  any  comfort 
without  alienating  himself  in  idea  from  his  fcllow-creatiiret, 
and  launching,  like  a  solitary  wanderer,  into  the  infinite  abj-a 
of  metaphysical  delusion. 

Now  the  only  true  religious  forms  of  wonhip  are  the  fomu 
of  mutual  intercourse  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
happiness.  I'orms  of  prayer  hn^  e  no  such  tendency.  There 
is  no  social  duty  perfonned  in  reading  or  repeating  a  prayer. 
Singing  hymns  outwardly  to  an  inward  spirit  is  eqiuilly  dis- 
tint  from  the  genuine  substance  of  religious  worship.  God  is 
in  man,  it  is  in  man  alone  you  can  worship  him.  To  man 
alone  can  you  address  yourself,  when  you  address  him.  To 
worship  him  within  yourself  solely,  is  merely  self  wonhip— to 
address  him  seated  on  a  cloud,  or  elevated  in  the  azure  blue,  is 
heathenism  — to  address  him  in  a  stone,  or  other  piece  of  dead 
matter,  is  fetichism — to  address  him  in  a  statue  is  idolatry — but 
to  address  him  in  the  church  visible,  modelleti  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  social  and  fraternal  love,  is  to  wonhip  the  Son,  who  is 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  Lord  of  this  }>orti(m  of  creation. 
Unless  this  Son  l)e  worshipped — socially  wowhippcd— the  Fa- 
ther's face  can  never  be  seen  in  pence.  It  hath  an  eternal 
frown  \ipon  it  to  an  unsocial  or  divided  Church.  Can  one 
member  of  a  family  Iks  happy,  while  the  rest  are  miserable? 
Can  one  limb  rejoice,  when  the  rest  are  in  torture  ?  Can  the 
eye  regale  it<<elf  with  the  Ijcautie.^  of  natural  scenery,  while  the 
car  is  harrowed  with  the  discordant  shrieks  of  oppression,  or 
despair?  No;  individual  happiness  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  universal  diffusion  of  enjoyment;  and  if  the  selfish 
soul  can  shut  itself  in  from  the  obsenation  of  misery  without, 
and  contrive  to  surround  itself  with  the  mitward  Hi'gns  of  enjoy- 
ment, in  ortler  to  escape  the  melancholy  sensations  which  the 


spectacle  creates,  this  only  serves  to  vary  the  mode  of  reaction, 
for  th«  miserable  objects  of  destitution,  perceiving  the  forlorn 
condition  of  their  lieing,  finally  resort  to  physical  rebellion,  as 
the  climax  of  their  irritation.  This  reaction  is  inevitable ;  it 
is  merely  the  agitation  of  a  tortured  bo<ly,  and  the  attempt  to 
repress  it  by  physical  force  is  like  the  barbarous  sport  of  Nero, 
who  stuffed  his  tortured  victims'  mouths  with  rags,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  melancholy  satis&ction  of  groaning  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  rack.  From  whence  does  all  this  arise,  but  from 
a  want  of  worship,  and  a  suitable  form  of  worship,  for  the 
social  God  ?  What  a  miserable  delusion  of  selfishness  it  is 
which  prompts  men,  under  such  circumstances,  to  pray  to  the 
metaphyMcal  God  within  their  own  lioaoms,  or  in  the  azure 
blue,  or  bend  the  knee  in  closets  to  an  old  man  in  the  clouds, 
or  to  an  inuige  of  a  crucifix,  or  a  Virgin  and  her  Son,  or 
chaunt  hymns,  or  perform  £>stings  and  mock  humiliations,  and 
cry  and  whine,  like  the  priests  of  Baal,  to  a  God  who  will  not 
suffer  you  to  approach  him  except  through  man  ?  *'  Get  thee 
up,"  said  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  when  he  lay  praying,  on  his  face, 
with  his  clothes  rent,  **  Get  thee  up  ;  wherefore  liest  thou  on 
thy  face  ?  Israel  hath  sinncnL"  Aye,  get  7  e  up  !  get  ye  up ! 
wherefore  all  this  praying,  and  kneeling,  and  melodious  toning 
of  mouth  piety  ?  What  doth  all  this  uTiiil,  when  the  people 
have  sinned  ?  Who  cares  for  your  prayers  ?  Ye  have  sinned. 
Repent  ye  of  your  ways.  "  Loose  the  iMuids  of  wickedness, 
let  the  oppressed  go  free,  break  down  every  yoke,  tnido  the 
heavy  burdens,"  and  worship  God  through  the  medium  of  a 
social  system— the  best  form  of  wonhip. 

O  how  deplorable  it  is  to  sec  the  human  mind  prostrate  in 
base  idolatry  l>efore  a  lifeless  form  of  unmeaning  and  inetfcc* 
tual  prayer,  which  for  so  many  generations  hath  supenctlcd  the 
true  wonhip  of  G<hI  in  the  heart,  through  th^  mediator  of 
social  love!  To  hear  n  grave  divine,  reverend  in  look  and 
dress,  luid  surrounded  with  reverend  and  hoary-headed  priests  of 
the  Son  of  God,  utter  such  a  panegyric  upon  the  mummer}*  of 
the  Church  as  the  one  we  are  about  to  quote,  is  almost  enough 
to  make  one  despair  of  the  possibility  of  ever  restoring  the 
human  mind  to  the  image  of  simple  nature,  which  it  has  lost. 
It  is  a  piteous  si>ccimen  of  the  le.miing  of  the  schools,  and  a 
living  comment  on  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  the  Book  is  s 
sealed  book  to  the  schoolmen.  Dr.  Fancourt,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  cleigjr  of  the  diocese,  in  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Leicester,  18.30,  on  the  insecurity  of  salvation  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  concludes  a  wild  and  most  delirious  eulogium 
on  the  forms  of  the  English  Church,  with  the  following  serious 
caution,  antl  apostolical  wlmonition : — "  Can  there  be  found 
men,  who  having  once  held  intercourte  with  God,  in  a  liturgy 
so  pure,  so  spiritiuil,  and  comprehensive,  close  this  holy  volume 
of  devotion,  and  seek  in  a  cornipt  communion  a  stnmge  form 
of  wonhip  ?  To  such  would  we  say,  '  If  your  souls  have  any 
relish  for  what  is  sublime  and  pure,  if  you  have  any  tmder- 
standing  of  what  is  simple  and  impressive,  if  ynu  have  any  de- 
light in  seeing,  during  the  houn  of  prayer,  all  the  nttrihutcs  of 
Gmi  develo])ed,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  redecmiuiu:  love  dis- 
played, cast  not  too  hastily  from  you  t/tese  pear's  of  prnt/er, 
and  i>ewnre  of  impoverishing  your  souls  by  withdrawing  from  a 
Church  so  purely  Apostolic,''''^     Poor  fellow!     This  sermon 
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was  preached  shortly  alter  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill,  and  dining  the  pressure  from  without  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament.  The  spirit  of  this  pioiis  Conservative  was 
grieved,  no  doubt,  at  the  sinfulness  of  the  nation,  which  had  al- 
ready begun  to  exhibit  sj^mptoms  of  discontentment  with  un- 
heard-of selfishness  and  mercenary  baseness,  in  the  distribution 
of  public  wealth,  and  luispeakable  imbecility  and  useleesiiees  in 
the  ceremonious  forms  of  pretended  worship.  We  will  not  do 
him  the  injury  even  to  suppose  that  the  fear  of  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  Church  liad  even  the  smallest  influence  on  his  mind. 
Giving  him  full  credit  for  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  pur- 
pose, what  a  melancholy  ruin  of  spiritual  being  does  this  short 
quotation  exhibit !  Intercourse  loith  God  on  a  j.iece  of  paper  ! 
This  is  even  worse  than  traiisubstantiation.  And  pray  what 
did  the  piece  of  paper  say  ':•  "  Lord  be  merciful  to  us,  mise- 
rable sinners.'  ("  Clet  thee  up ;  wherefore  liest  thou  on  thy 
fiice  ?  Israel  hath  sinned,")  Why  tell  God,  for  three  huUT 
dred  long  years,  that  you  and  your  children  are  miserable  sin- 
ners.' Is  this  the  way  to  have  intercourse  with  God?  Are 
these  the  pearls  of  prayer  which'are  so  ^-aluable  for  salvation  ? 
Can't  you  get  up .'  Can  you  do  nothing  to  make  yourselves 
less  miserable  ?  Does  God  do  any  thing  for  you  in  return  for 
these  cliimes  that  you  perform  at  church  ?  Why  have  you 
forsaken  Christ,  and  gone  to  the  Father  without  a  mediator  ? 
Miserable  sinners !  Miserable  sinners  you  will  for  ever  re- 
main, unless  you  resolve  to  worship  God  with  linng  forms,  and 
address  him  through  his  own  image,  by  performing  the  social 
duties  which  you  owe  to  one  another.  Ye  have  sinned  ;  your 
prayers  are  useless.  Your  pearls  are  false ;  your  doom  is 
sealed,  unless  ye  repent — doomed  to  be  and  to  remain — misera- 
rable  sinners ! 

Thousands  of  volumes  have  been  written,  and  much  good 
ink,  paper  and  time,  consumed,  and  mental  energy  squandered, 
and  angry  feeling  excited,  in  discussing  the  trivial  controversy 
of  the  merits  of  Church  forms,  and  still  the  parties  continue 
to  expend  their  vital  Christianity  in  the  same  unholy  warfare. 
Much  blood  has  been  shed  in  settling  the  debate — grievous 
calamities  have  been  inflicted  upon  nations — fields  have  been 
desolated,  crops  have  been  destroyed,  cattle  have  been  houghed, 
fruit  trees  burnt,  cottages  set  on  fire,  and  families  exposed  to 
cold  and  hunger,  merely  because  the  two  contending  powers 
could  not,  or  would  not,  agree  upon  the  diabolical  point  of  dis- 
pute respecting  the  mode  of  uttering  a  metaphysical  prayer  to 
a  theoretical  God.  Their  very  act  of  collision  was  an  aban- 
donment of  the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  best  and 
only  form  of  whose  worship  is  peace — the  arts  of  peace — and 
the  social  duties  which  beget  and  cherish  peace.  They  were 
contending  for  a  point  which  the  Prince  regarded  as  a  mere 
lifeless  form,  and  for  this  lifeless  form  they  bfoke  up  the  living 
form  in  which  alone  his  kingdom  and  his  worship  consisted. 

And  what  think  you,  reader,  would  be  the  most  orthodox 
objection  to  this  social  worship  of  God  in  the  living  forms  of  re- 
ciprocal duty,  instead  of  the  dead  forms  of  paper  books, 
a^ens,  and  responses  ?  We  should  be  accused  of  seeking  sal- 
vation by  works  instead  of  faith  !  The  Church  has  contrived 
to  disseminate  widely  the  notion  that  works  are  dead  forms, 
but  faith  is  a  living  form  ;  and  the  clergy  and  people,  under 
the  cloak  of  this  mystification,  no  doubt  imagine  that  there  is 
more  vital  Christianity  in  poring  over  the  liturgy,  and  uttering 
the  responses, than  inactive  co-operation  for  renewing  the  forms 
of  social  intercourse.  Without  disputing  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptural  axiom,  that  faith  is  superior  to  works,  we  reply  that 
the  one  is  merely  the  inward  motive,  the  other  the  outward 
Manifestation  of  the  motive.  They  are  one  and  the  same,  be- 
ing merely  the  two  poles  of  the  same  magnet — ^their  existence 
IS  inseparable,  and  consequently  the  dispute  regarding  their 
separate  manifestation  is  the  dispute  of  ignorance,  similar  to 
that  of  the  discussion  respecting  the  separate  existence  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity.  We  call  the  mind  superior  to 
matter,  because  it  rules  it;  but  the  re-action  of  matter  possesses 
a  femmme  authority  over  mind,  a  winning,  a  coaxing,  a  moral 
power,  which  yet  is  not  a  positive,  but  a  negative  power.  'Tis 
BO  with  faith  and  works.  Faith  is  the  inward  principle,  work  is 
the  outward  exhibition.  The  inward  is  greater  than  the  out- 
ward, but  the  outward  is  merely  the  inivard  made  visible.     It 


matters  not,  therefore,  whether  you  espouse  the  cause  of  faith 
or  works,  you  are  equally  in  error  if  you  do  not  espouse  both. 
Now,  what  sort  of  faith  must  it  be  in  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
which  teaches  men  to  establish  forms  of  prayer,  written  down 
for  all  generations,  and  to  pore  over  these  written  forms,  and 
kneel  upon  boards,  and  utter  amens  and  responses  after  a  clerk, 
and  assume  a  grave  and  melancholy  air,  and  go  demurely  home 
and  dispense  with  many  social  comforts  on  a  Sunday,  which  are 
not  considered  cniI  on  Monday  morning,  and  to  call  this  a  de- 
vout and  acceptable  form  of  worship  :-•  '*  Is  it  not  better  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked  to  cover  him,  and 
hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?"  Which  of  the  two  is 
the  best  faith  ?  that  which  produceth  the  best  fruit. 

Now  we  say  the  former  is  not  a  religion  at  all.  "  Religion," 
in  its  literal  sense,  means  social  union.  This  is  not  only  the 
pure  and  spiritual,  but  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
means  co-operation.  Cicero  deduces  it  from  "  rclego,"  instead 
of  "  religo  ;"  but  the  difference  is  immaterial,  for  "  relego  " 
means  to  "  gather  together,"  and  "  religo  "  means  to  "  bind  "  to- 
gether. .  Evidently  the  word  means  a  "  being  togt-ther,''''  and 
that  is  social  union.  Now,  the  mere  spiritualists  maintain  that 
this  "  being  together,''''  refers  to  Cfod  and  the  soul.  This  is  the 
nelfish  aspect  of  religion,  and  is  allied  to  that  commandment  of 
Christ,  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."  But 
there  is  another  aspect,  of  a  social  and  practical  nature,  which 
belongs  to  the  department  of  works,  and  which  is  allied  to  the 
new  commandment  of  Christ,  "  Love  one  another."  This 
latter  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  religion.  True  religion  begets 
this.  False  religion  cannot  beget  it.  Is,  then,  your  religion 
true  or  false  ?  try  it  by  this  test. — Is  your  love  of  God,  or 
union  with  God,  or  relationship  to  God,  true  or  fnlse,  intimate 
or  remote  ?  try  it  by  this  test.  A  perfect  religion  will  bring 
forth  a  perfect  imion  between  the  members  of  the  Church  ;  an 
imperfect  religion  will  divide  the  affections  of  its  members. 
What  is  the  state  of  your  Church  ?  What  are  the  good  fruits 
of  your  pearls  of  prayer  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ouiciy 
of  the  people,  the  groans  of  the  labourer,  the  hungry  cry  of 
the  thousands  of  helpless  children,  the  untutored  ignorance  and 
neglected  morals  of  one-third  of  our  population  ?  Whence  did 
these  originate  ?  In  religion,  or  the  want  of  religion  ?  Do 
not  tell  us  the  people  won't  go  to  church  ;  church-going  is  not  j 
religion,  it  is  merely  a  mock  union — such  a  union  as  takes] 
place  daily  in  Newgate,  when  the  prisoners  arc  collected  toge-1 
ther.  Is  the  union  created  within,  or  is  it  merely  the  proximityj 
of  bodies — do  the  members  cohere  with  the  living  spirit  of  love^ 
or  are  they  merely  the  dry  bones  of  a  skeleton,  connected  witl 
wires,  and  jingling  mth  the  discord  of  unaflRanced  matter  ? 

Are  we  blasphemers  because  wc  revile  your  paper-books, 
your  amens  and  responses,  your  organs  and  violins,  your  clerks 
and  precentors,  your  surplices,  and  your  cassocks,  and  your 
black  gowns,  and  your  velvet  and  silk  trimmings,  and  your 
bands,  and  all  the  other  paraphamalia  of  what  you  call  your 
"  Religion  ?"  Truly,  you  are  a  heathen  sect ;  relics  of  Pagan 
saints  and  Ethnic  idolators,  if  your  own  religion  has  consecrated 
dead  matter  thus  Do  not  accuse  the  Catholic  of  superstition  ; 
his  dry  bones,  and  the  rags  of  his  mummies — his  skulls  and  his 
fragments  of  the  true  cross,  are  all  consecrated  by  the  same 
authority  which  consecrated  your  forms  of  worship.  It  is  a 
trick  of  Satan  to  divert  the  mind  from  religion  itself,  to  tempt 
you  to  expend  the  devotion  which  partly  belongs  to  every  man 
upon  things  of  no  living  value,  that  when  ye  mix  with  the  living 
images  of  God  ye  may  say  to  yourselves,  "  I  have  paid  my  de- 
votions, I  have  satisfied  my  conscience,  I  have  done  my  duty  to 
God,  my  creator,  now  I  must  look  after  mine  own  interest.''' 
Thus  it  is  !  The  trick  succeeds,  the  deception  takes  effect,  the 
false  worship  satisfies  the  conscience.  The  Papist  is  pleased  be- 
cause he  has  visited  the  shrine,  and  crossed  himself  devoutly  at 
the  coffin  of  a  mummy,  and  touched,  with  holy  look  and  studious 
composure,  the  rag  of  an  old  hermit  who  abstained  from  woman, 
or  the  petticoat  of  an  old  maid  who  escaped  from  man. 
The  Protestant  is  pleased  because  he  has  beat  time  with  the 
clerk,  bent  his  kness  before  a  book,  and  not  crossed  himself  before 
a  crucifix  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  O  Satan  !  what  a  wag 
thou  art !    how  gravely  thou  keepest  up  the  delusions  of  devo- 
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t  ioB,  and,  under  pretence  of  doina^  service  to  Grod,  inflictest 
social  mischief  of  the  most  poignant  pain  upon  Ae  human 
race  ! 

The  beet  form  of  worship,  then,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  by 
which  the  church  is  formed  after  the  image  of  a  perfect  man, 
whose  members  are  knit  together  bj  a  living  principle  of  sym- 
pathy, which  causes  each  to  rejoice  in  the  joy  and  grieve  in  the 
aifferinss  of  its  fellow,  and  self  to  dispense  with  all  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  its  own  reasonable  wants. 

^ESTHETIC  LETTERS,  ON  THK  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

By  Schiller. 

lbttbr  iv. 
So  mucb  is  certain,  that  nothing  but  the  preponderance  of  such 
«  diaracter  among  a  people  can  render  the  administration  of 
govennent,  according  to  moral  prindplet,  harmless ;  and  no- 
thing but  such  a  character  can  insure  its  duration.  In  the 
establishment  of  a  moral  government,  the  law  of  courtesy  is  to 
be  estimated  as  an  effective  power;  and  free-will  iihould  he 
-attracted  into  the  realm  of  causes,  where  erery  thini^,  by  strict 
necessity,  doth  constantly  dei>end  upon  another.  But  we  know 
that  the  determination!*  of  human  will  always  remain  uncer- 
tain, and  that  it  is  only  in  the  absolute  being  that  physical  and 
moral  necessity  coincide.  If,  then,  the  same  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  courteous  bearing  of  man,  as  upon  natural 
consequerici>ti,  it  must  Oe  Nature,  and  he  must  be  led  by  his 
impulses  to  that  course  of  action  which  is  the  sole  and  invaria- 
ble result  of  a  coorteous  character.  The  will  of  man,  however, 
stands  perfectly  clear  between  duty  and  inclination,  and  on  this 
sovereign  prerogative  of  his  peraon  no  phyneal  conitraint  can 
be  empowered  to  encroach.  If,  then,  he  is  to  reeenre  thia  abi- 
lity to  choose  for  himself,  and  yet,  nevcrtheleM,  be  a  trust- 
worthy member  in  the  etfectiro  eombinatioa  of  po«ren,  this  is 
oolpr  to  be  brouKht  about  by  making  the  wofldog  of  theee  two 
^nn^  of  action  in  the  realm  of  appeaiaacM  aompMalj  ta 
caiiicide,  and  by  the  substance  of  his  will  nauMt^  tht  Hma 
throughout  all  the  diversity  of  form,  so  that  hie  impolsee  har- 
monize with  his  reason  sufficiently  to  be  available  for  a  unirersal 
legislation. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  individual  bean  within  himself  the 
outline  aad  vocation  towards  becomin;{  a  pure  ideal  humaa  be- 
ing, and  to  Kihtriet  in  harm^my  throughout  all  vidaitudes,  with 
the  nnchaaseable  unity*  of  this  ideal,  is  the  great  problen  of 
his  existonoe.  This  pure  mm,  who  presenU  himself  to  our  eera- 
tiny,more  or  less  dtstinetly  in  every  subject,  is  to  be  represented 
through  the  State— the  objective,  and,Msitwere,caoonieal  hna 
in  which  every  characteristic  variety  ofthesubjaetsendeavoun  to 
be  Uioroughly  united.  Now,  two  difTereat  aedei  mar  ba  eop- 
oeirod  how  the  man  in  time,  and  tha  maa  in  iMB,  aMjf 
coalesce;  and,  conse(|ucntly,  as  many,  how  the  Stala  may 
maintaia  itself  in  the  iudividoal :— either  that  the  pure  man 
suppress  the  empirical,  that  the  State  abolish  the  individual ; 
or  that  the  individual  bto»m*  state,  that  the  auui  in  time  en- 
noble himiclf  to  the  man  in  idea. 

Certaiuly,  if  in  the  moral  estimate,  only  one  side  of  the  sub- 
ject be  taken  into  account,  this  distinction  comes  to  nothing ; 
for  reason  is  sntisSed  if  her  law  only  holds  uncondititmally ; 
but  in  the  entire  authropolugical  estimate,  in  which  the  matter 
contained  is  computed  together  with  the  form,  and  the  living 
sentiment  also  has  a  voice,  this  distinction  will  come  so  much 
the  more  into  notice.  Reason,  indeed,  requires  unity,  but 
Nature  variety;  and  both  claim  to  be  legislators  for  man'  The 
law  of  the  Knit  is  impressed  on  him  in  a  conedouness  that  can- 
not be  bribed;  that  of  the  latter  in  an  indestructible  feeling. 
Hence  a  defoctive  cultivation  is  always  evinced  when  the  moral 
character  am  be  maintained  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  natural ; 
and  a  political  constitution  is  still  very  incomplete,  if  it  aim  to 
establiah  imity  only  by  extirpating  variety.     The  government 


•  I  here  refer  to  a  work  written  by  my  friend  Tichte,  en- 
titled "  Lectures  on  the  Destination  of  Learned  Men,"  in  which 
this  subject,  not  hitherto  attempted  in  the  same  way,  is  lumin- 
ously treated. 


should  honour  not  only  the  objective  and  generic  character  in 
the  individuals,  but  also  their  subjective  and  specific  character ; 
and,  whilst  it  extends  the  undefinable  realm  of  morals,  should 
not  depopulate  the  kingdom  of  appearances. 

When  the  artiean  lays  his  hwid  on  the  shapeless  mass,  to 
mould  it  to  the  form  he  has  purposed,  he  feels  no  hesitation  in 
using  violence ;  for  the  nature  that  he  works  on  deserves  no 
regard  for  itself :  he  is  not  to  consider  the  whole  for  the  sake  of 
a  part,  but  to  look  at  the  part  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  When 
the  artist  lays  his  hand  oa  the  same  mass,  he  feels  as  little 
hesitation  in  using  nolence,  only  he  avoids  doing  so.  He 
does  not  respect  the  material  on  which  he  works  a  tittle  more 
than  the  mechanic ;  but  he  endeavours,  by  a  seemly  and  dex- 
terous treatment  of  it,  to  delude  tlie  eye  that  would  preserve 
the  material  in  its  liberty.'f- 

It  is  altogether  different  with  those  artificers  who  busy  them- 
selves  in  politica,  and  in  education— who  make  man  at  once 
their  material  and  their  problem.  Here  the  design  is  turned 
back  into  the  material,  and  only  so  long  as  the  whole  is  service- 
able to  the  part,  is  the  part  allowed  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  whole.  With  a  sense  of  regard  very  ditferent  from  this:, 
that  the  artist  feigns  for  his  material,  must  the  master  of  poli- 
tical ait  appcoaeh  his  own,  and  must  exercise  forbearance  to- 
wards the  property  and  person  of  every  one,  not  merely  sub- 
jectively, and  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  delusive  effect ;  but 
objectively  also,  fur  the  sake  of  the  inward  being. 

But  since  the  State  must  be  an  organisation  formed  by  and 
for  itself,  it  can  only  be  realised  so  for  as  tlM  parts  art  aadi  is 
unison  with  the  idea  of  tba  whole,  ttaoe  tha  State  serres  as  a 
repiaseatatifa  of  pure  and  objactiva  manlioad  in  the  breast  of 
its  dtiaens,  it  has  to  observe  the  mme  relations  towards  them  in 
vdiicfa  thqr  itand  to  each  other,  and  it  can  do  honour  to  their 
subjactiTa  msniiaod  only  to  tkai  degree  in  which  it  is  elevated 
to  the  objective.  If  the  inner  man  is  in  unison  with  himself,  he 
will,  amid  the  loftiest  universality,  preserve  the  peculiar  and 
charaetaristie  eondu<A  of  himsolf,  aad  the  State  will  l>c  merely 
the  aooonoer  af  his  noUa  iastinet,  tlM  mare  intelligible  inteiv 
prater  of  Us  iawaid  legislation.  And,  oa  the  contrary,  if  in 
the  "Ht^^wfl  dmmcter,  the  subjectiva  man  set  himself  in  con- 
tradictory opposition  to  the  aijactive,  to  that  degree  that  no* 
thing  bat  the  soppression  of  tha  former  can  achieve  victory  for 
the  latter,  then  will  tha  gororomant  employ  the  stam  rigour  of 
the  Uws  against  the  dtixens,  and  to  save  itself  from  becoming 
their  victim,  it  must  trample  unconcernedly  on  an  individuality 
so  hostile. 

But  man  may  ba  oppused  to  himself  In  a  twofold  manner, 
either  as  a  savsga,  when  Ids  feelings  lord  it  over  his  principles  ( 
or  asa  barbarian,  when  his  prindplas  destroy  his  feelings.  Tha 
samga  sooms  art,  and  aokaowlM|es  Nature  as  his  abw>lute  di- 
reetar;  the  barbarian  derides  awNislMmours  Nature,  but,  more 
damicable  than  the  savafo,  too  oAaa  aoatfaioes  to  be  the  slave 
of  MS  dava.  Ths  culUvatad  otaa  makes  Nature  hi«  friend, 
and  hoaawi  her  lirsednm,  whilst  he  mere'y  bridles  her  self-will. 
If,  thaiaiMa,  reason  Mag  her  BMnal  unity  into  physical  so- 
daty,  she  need  not  injure  the  variety  of  Nature.  If  Natora 
strive  to  maintain  her  variety  in  tha  moral  structure  of  society, 
the  moral  vaity  naod  not  be  infringed  thereby ;  the  conquering 
font  tttta  eqailljr  rsnote  fr<mi  uniformity  ill  either  event. 
TWaii^  of  eharaotar  most  be  found  iu  a  people  fit  and  worthy 
to  ezchiuige  the  government  of  necessity  for  that  of  freedom. 

t  It  is  certain  that  in  a  beautiful  statue  a  part  of  our  affeo- 
tion  is  transferred  to  the  marble;  and  this  implies  that  the  mar- 
ble then  appears  to  us  of  a  character  superior  to  its  real  nature, 
having  claims,  rights ;  having  power  within  the  limits  of  its  'wn 
existence,  by  a  law  which  lies  in  itself,  which  may  be  the  idea 
of  liberty. 


THE  POPEBY   OF  OXFORD  AND  THE   NEUT 
CHURCH  PARTY. 

Our  readers  have  often  heard  of  the  "  Tracts  /or  the  Tim*!," 
published  by  memlwrs  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  pro- 
fesMng  to  reform  the  church  upon  Catholic  (not  Roman)  princi- 
ples    They  consist  of  three  octavo  volumes,  which  we  hare 
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dipped  into,  but  they  are  exceedingly  dull  and  quite  vexatious 
with  childish  discussions  upon  the  mere  externalities  of  religion . 
These  tracts  which  are  written  or  patronized  by  a  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  several  clerical  gentlemen  of  talent  and 
influence,  are  accused  of  having  a  tendency  to  Popery,  and  for 
some  time  past  the  Conservative  party  have  been  waiting  and 
longing  for  a  champion  to  appear,  and  take  up  the  gauntM  of 
the  Whig-Popish  regenerators.  Mr.  I'eter  Maurice,  late  of 
Jesus  College,  Chaplain  of  New  and  All-souls  Colleges,  and 
officiating  minister  at  Kennington,  Berlts,  has  at  last  spontane- 
ously appeared.  His  friends  and  foes,  however,  seem  to  hare 
already  decidedly  pronounced  that  he  is  not  the  man.  "  I  be- 
lieve" says  Maurice, "  the  learning  and  intellect  of  Oxford  would 
never  have  set  me  up  as  the  man,  I  have  waited  to  see  if  they 
would  bring  forward  the  man,  for  I  know  that  many  in  Oxford 
are  quaking  under  the  fearful  signs  of  the  present  times.  But, 
inasmuch  as  they  set  not  up  '  their  man,'  and  take  no  steps  to 
prevent  me,  I  take  it  for  grantetl,  that  /  am  at  last  the  man 
whom  the  Lord,  and  not  men,  hath  chosen." 

Having  made  his  calling  and  election  sure,  like  a  good  Chris- 
tian, Maurice  then,  boldly  and  successfidly,  begins  to  expose  the 
Popery  of  the  New  Church  party. 

There  is  something  rather  anomalous  in  the  circumstance, 
of  a  movement  towards  High  Church  principle  tjiking  place 
in  concurrence  with  a  popular  movement.  But  so  it  is,  and 
a  High  Church  Party  now  attempt  to  reWvc  the  almost  obsolete 
notions  of  the  apostolical  successitju  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abso- 
lute spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops.  But  here  follows  the 
language  of  the  tracts  themselves,  which  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Maurice's  book,  called  "  the  Popery  of  Oxford  confronted, 
&c." 

"  There  are  some  who  rest  their  divine  mission  on  their  own 
unsupported  assertion ;  others  who  rest  it  on  their  popu- 
larity- ;  others  on  their  success  ;  and  others  who  rest  it  on  their 
temporal  distinction.  This  last  case  has,  perhaps,  been  two 
much  our  own.  I  fear  we  have  neglected  the  real  ground  on 
which  our  authority  is  built,  our  Apostolical  descent. 

"  We  have  been  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  \vill  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  Lord  .Tesus 
Christ  gave  his  spirit  to  his  apostles ;  they  in  turn  laid  their 
hands  on  those  thjit  should  succeed  them,  and  these  again  on 
others ;  and  so  the  sacred  gift  has  been  handed  down  to  our 
present  bishops,  who  have  appointed  us  their  assistants,  and,  in 
some  sense,  representatives. 

"  Now  every  one  of  m  believes  this. 

"  Why,  then,  should  any  man,  here  in  Britain,  fear  or  hesi- 
tate boldly  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
the  Church,  on  grounds  strictly  evangelical  and  scriptural,  as 
bringing  men  nearest  to  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  conforming 
them  exactly  to  his  mind,  indicated,  both  by  his  own  conduct, 
and  by  the  words  of  his  spirit  in  the  apostolic  writings  ?  Why 
should  we  talk  so  much  of  the  Establishment,  and  so  little  of 
Apostolical  Siccessiox ?  Why  should  we  not  seriously  en- 
deavour to  imprers  our  people  with  this  plain  truth — that  by 
separating  themselves  from  our  communion,  they  separate 
themselves  not  only  from  a  decent,  orderly,  useful  Society,  but 
from  the  only  Church  in  this  realm  tchich  has  a  right  to  be 
QUITE  SURE  that  she  has  the  Lord's  body  to  give  to  the  people  ?" 
Surely  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  does  not  belong  to  this  party? 
No ;  there  are  three  parties  in  the  Church — the  high,  loic,  and 
middle.  We  suspect  the  Bishop  belongs  to  the  low  party.  The 
firet  is  the  ascension  party,  the  second  is  the  descension  party, 
and  the  third  is  the  suspension,  or  s\vinging-to-and-fro-on-the- 
earth,  party. 

The  apostolical  succession  could  onlv  come  down  to  the 
English  Church  through  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  tlie  Divine  ordination  of  the  Roman  Church  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Roman  Church  is  The  CiiurvCJi.  If 
the  ordination  of  Popery  was  divine  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  dissent  took  place,  and  when  Papal  corrup- 
tion was  at  Its  climax  of  iniquity,  surely  the  ordination  is  still 
divme,  when  the  Roman  clergy  have  been  purified  by  affliction, 
and  humbled  by  manifold  political  disturbances,  to  seek  for 
peace  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  where  their  haughty  and 
baronial  predecessors  disdained  to  look  for  it.     This  doctrine 


makes  the  Church  of  England  only  a  lopped-off  branch  of  the 
true  Chiuch.  It  will  work  on  many  simple  minds,  we  doubt 
not,  and  lead  many  stray  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the  !Man  of 
Sin !  *  without  considering  that  the  whole  Church  visible  is 
corrupt,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Christian  to  come 
out  instantly,  of  stock  and  branch,  and  every  little  twig  of  it, 
and  1)0  not  partaker  of  its  sins. 

Regeneration  by  baptism  is  another  of  the  heresies  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  "  There  is  no  hint,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  that  regene- 
ration can  be  obtained  in  any  way  but  by  baptism  ;  or  if  totally 
lost,  could  be  restored."  "  Baptism  is  not  a  mere  initiatory 
rite,  but  an  appointed  means  of  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit." 
This  is  mere  IMaterialism,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  following  the  letter.  But  it  is  singular  enough,  that  all 
these  High  Church  doctrines  must  become  almost  literally  true 
when  the  Catholic  Church  is  unitetl  upon  social  principles,  for 
then  every  member  of  the  Church  visible  will  have  an  active 
portion  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  body. 

Salvation  by  good  works  is  another  heresy  quoted  from  Dr. 
Newman,  the  leader  of  the  party.  "  Our  actions  will  avail  for 
our  salvation  chiefly  as  they  tend  to  evidence  or  produce  this 
frame  of  mind."  Observe  here,  however,  that  the  frame  of 
mind  is  the  principal ;  the  actions  are  merely  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate. "These  holy  works  will  be  the  means  of  making 
our  hearts  holy,  and  of  preparing  us  for  the  presence  of  God. 
Outward  acts  done  on  principle  create  inward  habits."  This  is 
Popish  heresy  I  what  a  hair-splitting  species  of  philosophy  school 
divinity  is !  "  Good  works  are  of  service  to  us  as  impressing 
our  hearts  with  a  heavenly  character."  More  heresy !  exceed- 
ingly Popish !  but  notliing  equal  to  Nehemiah  the  ,Tew,  who 
had  the  presumption  even  to  entreat  God  to  remember  him  in 
mercy  for  his  good  works;  and  far  less  Popish  than  .Tesus  Christ, 
who  said,  "  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion."    But  a  little  thing  shakes  the  nerves  of  the  wicked. 

But  Ne^\-mau  wants  to  deify  the  Virgin  Mary  !  This  is  too 
bad.  The  Trinity  is  more  than  enough  for  a  Protestant  divine 
to  digest.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  create  a  surfeit  by  adding  the 
Virgin.  But  perhaps  Newman  means  to  bring  her  in  as  a  de- 
sert. "  Our  Saviour  was  bom  without  sin.  His  mother,  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  need  have  made  no  offering,  as  requiring 
no  purification  !"  Poor  mau  I  what  strange  notions  he  has  got 
of  purity  and  impurity !  But  still  it  is  true,  she  needed  to 
make  no  offering  for  purification.  What  was  wrong  with  the 
woman  ?  She  could  not  help  it.  But  this  is  Pojiery !  Mr. 
Newman  also  teaches  the  doctrine  of  self-denial,  and  conse- 
quently of  religious  penance  !  More  and  more  Popish !  "  Self- 
denial  was  the  great  evidence  which  the  first  disciples  gave,  and 
which  we  can  give  still."  "  The  self-denial  which  is  the  test  of 
our  faith  must  be  daih'."  "  The  word  daily,  implies  that 
the  self-denial,  which  is  pleasing  to  Christ,  must  consist  of 
little  things."  "  A  rigorous  self-denial  is  a  chief  duty ;  nay, 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  test  whether  we  are  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, &c.  The  early  Christians  went  through  self-denials  in 
their  very  profession  of  the  gospel.  What  are  our  self-denials^ 
now  that  the  profession  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  self-denial  J" "  We 
wonder  how  a  Christian  minister,  as  Maurice  pretends  to  be, 
can  presume  to  find  fault  with  this  doctrine  of  Newman's.  If 
this  be  Popery,  would  to  God  that  the  whole  Church  were  to 
become  Popish  for  ever.  But  what  does  the  author  moan  by 
self-denial  ?  and  what  does  Maurice  mean  by  it,  when  lie  calls 
the  above  language  "  fallacious  sophistry  ?"  We  know  not,  but 
our  opinion  of  self-denial  is  "  the  social  distribution  of  the  good 
and  evil  of  life,"  upon  as  equitable  terms  as  is  practicable,  by  a 
system  of  social  organization.  The  old  fashioned  meaning,  we 
know,  is  merely  "individual  abstinence,  mortification,  &c."  This 
we  disapprove  of  as  monkish.    The  self-denial  we  mean  is  one 

*  So  they  call  the  Pope ;  poor  fellow  !  But  the  Man  of 
Sill  is  the  old  man  of  the  heart,  the  selfish  principle  in  man, 
which  refuses  to  set  up  the  Church  upon  the  rock  of  Christ. 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  member  of  this  Antichrist,  and 
the  present  contentions  which  are  rending  its  bowels  are  merely 
the  warnings  of  her  coming  dissolution.  She  never  had  much 
unity — she  has  now  less  than  ever. 
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which  will  make  individuals  happier  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
innocent  pleasure.  But  hear  Mr.  Newman.  "  Rise  up  then 
in  the  morning  with  the  purpose  that  (please  God)  the  day 
shall  not  pass  without  its  self-denial,  with  a  self-denial  in  inno- 
cent pleasures  and  tastes,  if  none  occurs,  to  mortify  sin.  Let 
your  very  rising  from  your  betl  Ik?  a  self-denial.  Let  your 
meals  lie  self-denials.  Determine  to  yield  to  others  in  things 
indifferent ;  to  po  out  of  your  way  xn  small  matters  to  incon- 
venience yourself  (jso  that  no  direct  duty  suffer  by  it),  rather  than 
you  should  not  meet  with  your  daily  discipline.  This  was  the 
PsalmisVs  method,  who  was,  as  it  were,  "  punished  all  day 
long,  and  chastened  every  morning."  It  was  St.  Paul's  method, 
who  "  kept  under,''  or  "  bruised"  his  hotly,  and  brought  it 
into  subjection.  "  This  is  one  great  end  of  fasting.'^  Really 
the  clergy  are  going  mad  fur  want  of  something  to  do.  Being 
too  well  kept,  and  having  too  few  self-denials  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  country,  the  consciences  of  the  tender-hearted  are 
reproaching  them  l>ccause  they  are  not  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake.  They,  therefore,  think  of  the  only  agreeable  substitute 
for  outward  persecution ;  namely,  that  of  teasing  themselres, 
and  going  out  of  their  way  to  inconve:iience  themselves!  Yet 
these  men  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  We  like 
their  spirit:  they  evidently  mean  well.  It  is  the  fir^t  step  to 
righteousness.  When  once  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  the 
state  of  self-denial  in  any  shape,  he  is  a  better  man  than  he 
whose  selfish,  gni.'<])ing,  and  sensual  soul,  puts  out  its  lobster's 
claws,  and  appropriates  every  bit  of  gold  or  silver,  rick  of  com, 
biuhel  of  potatoes,  tenth  pig,  or  tenth  chicken,  that  it  can 
catcli  hold  of.  It  is  easier  to  persuade  a  self-donying  man  to 
reform  the  Church,  than  it  is  to  persuade  a  grovelling  sensualist 
whose  only  desire  is  to  Ix;  left  alone  to  acciunulate  whatever 
filthy  lucre  the  God  of  this  world  sliall  throw  in  his  way.  With 
all  its  absurdity,  therefore,  we  Itail  this  Popish  spirit  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  a  new  move,  and  a-t  we  are  not  afraid  of  old  Po- 
pery reviving,  for  it  is  dying  even  abroad,  we  arc  inclined  to 
hope  that  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  C'atholic  and  universal  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  will  yet  confonu  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
pure  social  love  precept  of  its  divine  founder.  We  shall  prr>- 
Imbly  revert  to  this  subject  on  an  another  occasion.  We  hare 
not  yet  finished  Maurice's  book. 


CHURCHQUAKE. 

About  the  time  of  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  whole 
Church  of  England  began  to  tremble.  The  supinenev  of  the 
clergy  was  suddenly  aroused.  The  opiimi-eater  arose  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  wondered  at  the  noise  of  the  nuiltitude  with- 
out. To  question  the  purity  of  the  old  lady's  doctrines,  the 
disinterestedness  of  her  character,  or  the  soundness  of  her  mind, 
was  no  less  a  crime  tlmn  l)!ii^|)hi'ii)y  and  impiety  I  A  church- 
man regards  the  "  Alma  nmter"  of  Kngland  in  the  same  light  as 
a  Catholic  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  each  is  the  spouse  of  (iml — imma* 
culate ;  the  Church  of  England  may  \ic  called  Klizalieth  or  Bctw, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  may  lie  called  Mary.  To  suppose 
that  BesH  is  unfaithful,  that  she  hoA  liad  an  intrigue  with  the 
wicked  one,  liiat  she  has  ever  renrod  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
enemy  of  God  ami  man,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  your  gtiilt.  A 
celebrated  ])hysi(-iun  in  London,  among  other  proofs  of  insanity 
alleged  against  an  unfortunate  victim  of  a  Commission  of 
Lunacy,  n<ldc<l  the  conclusive  and  insuperable  fact,  that  the  poor 
man  believed  in  animal  magnetism.  This  was  no  doubt  ac- 
counted a  capital  hit,  by  those  who  fearc<l  its  introduction,  or 
who  dreaded  innovations,  lest  they  should  be  obligcti  to  acquire 
new  knowledge,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  old  patients.  When 
once  a  man  has  establiiihed  himself  in  an  Ciusy  way  of  living 
and  being''re8pected,  he  fears  any  change  which  mnkcii  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  good  fortune  doubtful  ;  nay,  even  his  ctmscience 
and  his  self  love  can  enter  into  compact,  and  manufacture 
powerful  arguments  to  prove  that  changes  are  dangerous.  It 
18  thos(?  who  suffer,  not  those  who  licncfit,  from  the  evil,  who 
strive  to  subvert  it ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  inward  or  spiritual 
corruption  of  the  clcrg.v,  is  that  they  are  in  alarm  for  the  dis- 

iitiimance  of  most  glaring  nliominations  in  outward  practices. 

A  well  paying  falsehood  will  Imj  supported  even  by  its  enemies  a 


long  while  after  it  is  proved  to  lie  a  lie.  We  have  known  pri- 
vate Radical:!  who  wrote  publicly  for  the  Tories,  just  because 
the  Tories  paid  well.  We  have  known  infidels  who  wrote  theo- 
logy and  defended  orthodoxy  with  the  accredited  weapons  of  the 
sanctuary,  just  because  the  sanctuary  contained  a  treasury  better 
supplied  than  that  which  lielongs  to  the  outer  court.  We  have 
known  drunkards  who  wrote  "  on  temperance  and  judgment  to 
come"  with  as  m\ich  earnestness  as  Paul  himself,  when  he  made 
Felix  tremble ;  we  have  known  liars  reprobate  the  Tic«  in 
others  of  which  they  were  notoriously  guilty  themselves;  and  we 
have  seen  many  fair  and  unfair  dames,  flashing  forked  thunder- 
bolts of  scandal  around  them,  whilst  they  were  keenly  condemning 
the  same  spirit  of  busy-liody-ism  in  their  fellow  snakes.  Evei^ 
one  has  a  motive  for  writing  and  speaking ;  some  write  and 
speak  for  money,  and  some  for  reputation.  If  a  drunkarcl 
write  a  good  article  on  temperance,  he  may  have  a  good  fuddle 
over  the  ready  money  price  of  it.  If  a  liar  make  a  good  speech 
in  favour  of  probity,  he  may  open  an  account  on  the  debit 
side  of  his  listener's  ledger.  If  a  lady  expatiate  musically  and 
eloquently  on  the  virtues  of  charity  and  fellow  feeling  with  the 
infirmities  of  our  fellow  creatures,  she  ma^-  lie  permitted  to  finish 
her  oration  with  a  scandalous  peroration  on  the  character  of 
her  rival,  or  her  next  door  neighbour.  These  things  are 
all  very  natural — very.  And  what  do  they  all  tunount  to.^ 
only  this,  that  the  human  mind  is  a  gay  deceiver,  and  that  ita 
meaning*  and  intentions,  its  real  moral  character,  are  not  to  be 
determined  by  its  words  but  by  its  habitual  actions.  Bat 
would  the  drunkard  who  writes  in  a  temjierancc  journal,  not  be 
sorry  if  the  journal  lost  its  circulation  and  cease<l  to  pay  him 
for  his  labour  .* — very  sorry  indee<l.  Would  the  lady  not  be  sonj 
if  scandal  were  utterly  prohibited  ?— very.  Would  the  Radical 
not  be  sorry  if  the  Tory  pa|)er  for  which  he  writes  and  reports 
were  to  die  ?— very.  Would  the  clergyman  not  be  sorry  if  the 
Church,  by  which  he  acquires  money  and  influence,  were  to  lose 
its  money  and  its  power  ? — very.     Tls  all  very  natural. 

But  is  it  not  too  bad  to  compare  a  pious  servant  of  .Tesus 
Christ  with  deceiverw,  and  sinners  of  the  unrcgencrate  world  ? 
But  where  is  the  pious  servant  of  .Tesus  Christy  "Let  not 
your  hearts  be  troubled,'^  said  Christ,  '.'  ye  believe  in  God  ; 
believe  also  in  me."—**  In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation, 
but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  worhl."  If  the 
world  is  evil,  it  is  not  of  Christ,  and  the  pious  Christian  ha» 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  when  it  is  reRcncratod  or  reformed,  it  be* 
comes  Christ,  and  then  the  Christian  rules  and  reigns  in  it. 
But  our  pious  Christians  of  the  priestly'  order  rule  and  reign  in 
the  evil,  and  are  afraid  of  the  discontinuance  of  evil,  lest  their 
authority  should  be  impaired !  When  comiption  reigned  in 
Church  and  State,  the  priesthood  were  at  peace  ;  Giid  was  then 
**  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  Zion,and  the  glory  in  the  midst  of 
her."  Now  that  pluralities  are  restricted,  that  boroughmon- 
gery,  and  soul-selliiuf,  and  church  and  )>eneficc  traffic,  are 
threatened  with  atmihilation,  the  wall  of  fire  is  in  danger  of 
being  removed,  and  the  glory  extinguished  !  Does  the  glory 
of  GimI,  then,  consist  in  patronage,  selling  churches  to  school- 
men— in  pluralities,  or  heaping  aristocratical  favours  upon  off- 
shoots of  the  nobility,  or  literary  tools  of  the  hierarchy  ':■  Does 
it  consist  in  tithes,  that  burden  and  impoverish  the  land,  and 
rates,  that  irritate  the  feelings  of  the  people  ?  in  empty  pews, 
that  are  desolated  by  cold  sermons  fniui  pampered  and  heartless 
pretenders  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  i  Dms  it  consist  of 
gentlemanly  servants  of  Christ,  who  associate  with  the  gtnkrf^ 
and  extract  tribute  from  the  populace,  and  do  not  even  preach 
by  example  the  religion  they  profess  ?  Oh,  yes !  it  consists  of 
all  this,  ami  nuich  more  than  this,  and  none  but  Satan  would 
ever  aroiu<c  the  slumbers  of  the  clergy,  by  threateaing  the  sub- 
version of  a  Church  so  purely  apostolic  ! 

One  would  think,  however,  that  if  they  had  any  faith  nt.  all, 
they  would  have  no  fear.  The  Rev.  George  Davys,  Rector  of 
Allhallows,  London  A\'a11,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  in  1830,  said,  in  a  discourse  on  the  Church- 
quake  which  was  then  begun,  that  **  a  C'hurch  is  not  l)rought 
to  desolation  by  the  attack  of  its  avowed  enemies,  but  by  U» 
sins  agaitist  itself."  Why  blame  the  people,  then  ?  What  have 
the  people  to  do  with  the  downfal  of  the  Church  ?  The  C'hurch 
has  been  made  a  corporation,  a  close  Iwrough.     The  cleigjr 
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alone  form  the  Chiwch  (if  Church  there  be,  for  there  is  no  con- 
▼ocation  to  express  its  unitj) — the  clergy  alone  are  to  blame,  if 
there  be  danger.  The  Church  has  sinned  against  itself,  and, 
like  the  Roman  Babylon  and  the  Mosaic  economy,  it  must 
come  to  nought,  because  it  is  the  relic  of  a  bygone  age,  and 
revises  to  concur  with  the  progress  of  successive  generations. 

Dr.  Fancourt,  in  the  same  year,  had  very  gloomy  fore- 
bodings:—"  Looking  through  a  perspective,  the  mental  eye 
may  discover  gloomy  results  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  see,  at 
die  end  of  a  period  not  very  remote,  conscientious  Protestants 
exiles  and  wanderers  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  or  taunted  by 
Romanists  with  sarcastic  raillery,  saying,  '  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  your  Zion.'  If,  in  the  righteous  judgments  of  God,  a 
destiny  bo  bitter  be  in  store  for  rising  generations,  who,  with 
honest  pertinacitj',  cling  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
well  may  they  sit  down  and  weep,  when  they  remember  that 
Church,  which  has  been  to  them  and  their  country  the  source 
of  blessings  innumerable  and  inestimable  !"  The  downfal  of 
the  Church,  it  seems,  will  be  regarded  by  the  Doctor  ae  a  righte- 
ous judgment  of  God.  But  for  what?  not  for  the  long  reign  of 
corruption  that  has  preceded  the  day  of  Reform,  but,  strange  to 
tell,  for  the  very  attempt  itself  to  remove  the  corruption  which 
lias  accumulated  in  the  temple  I  This  is  priestly  reasoning  ! 
We  always  have  been  told  by  priests,  in  other  cases,  that  the 
judgments  of  God  are  slow,  but  sure.  Should  the  Church, 
therefore,  come  down  speedily,  we  have  no  theological  authority 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  judgment  for  Whig  or  Radical  Reform,  but 
rather  for  Tory  misrule,  and  priestly  pride,  and  worldly-mind- 
edness,  during  three  hundred  years,  in  which  the  Church  has 
been  boasting  of  Reformation,  and  filling  the  pilgrim's  sack  of 
iniquity  with  the  most  presumptuous  sins. 

The  msult  which  was  put  upon  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  at  his  installation,  arose  entirely  from  the  Conserva- 
tive spirit,  which  insists  upon  the  preservation  of  abuses  for 
ever.  "  Meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change,"  they 
iiave  Scripture  for  it !  only  it  is  a  Scripture  which  condemns  the 
Reformation  as  deeply  as  Reform.  These  men,  the  Rev.  Lord 
Bayning  and  others,  who  opposed  the  Bishop,  would  have  stuck 
&st  to  the  Popish  Church  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  Wick- 
liffe.  They  are  Conservatives  ;  they  support  Satan  in  his  go- 
Temment  of  the  world,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  a  change,  un- 
less it  were  a  change  which  would  multiply  their  subjects,  and 
pour  in  their  tribute  with  less  labour  to  themselves,  and  less 
anxiety  about  its  amount.  The  Bishop  said  the  Church  was 
not  the  clergy,  but  the  people.  This,  no  doubt,  was  offensive. 
He  also  said  that  there  might  be  unity  of  mind  without  unity 
of  form ;  and,  conse<juently,  justified  Dissenters  for  objecting  to 
established  forms ;  tliis  also  gave  offence.  He  said,  moreover, 
that  societies  for  the  promotion  of  know^ledge  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Establishment.  The  liberality  of 
his  views  called  forth  shouts  of  disapprobation,  and  the  Rev. 
JiOrd  Bayning  refused  to  propose  that  the  sermon  should  be 
printed  !  His  Reverend  Lordship's  conduct  was  hailed  with  a 
-concert  of  approbation  from  the  clergy  !  What  do  the  clergy 
mean  ?  They  mean,  if  they  could,  to  monopolize  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  country,  to  dictate  to  faith,  to  superintend  the 
•eminaries  of  education,  to  license  or  not  license  teachers  and 
preachers,  to  multiply  churches,  to  impoverish  Dissenters  by 
obtaining  government  grants  to  endow  their  own  chapels,  and 
thus  lure  away  the  people  by  cheap  sittings,  and  then  clench 
the  nail  by  an  increase  of  territory  corresponding  to  the  increase 
of  their  own  number. 

The  judgment  which  they  form  of  Dissenters,  or  rather  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  quotation,  from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole, 
called  "British  Zion's  Watch  Tower:" — ^"  A  man's  religious 
5)rinciple  ia  the  ruling  spring  of  his  life,  and  if  that  stand  in  hy- 
pocricy,  his  life  will  be  the  same,  his  conversation  will  not  be 
upright,  nor  his  works  in  truth !  And  this  is  with  an  abundance 
-of  a^ful  testimony  proved  in  our  day  ;  for  more  truth,  and  in- 
tegrity, and  uprightness,  in  the  intercourse  of  merchandize,  will 
he  found  in  one  plain,  unprofessing,  naturally  honest,  Church- 
qf-England-man  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  than  in  ten  fleshly 
gospel-chapel  worshippers  put  together  /" 

These  fleshly  Dissentens  (it  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  use  the 


word  bloody,  he  was  within  an  ace  of  it,  and  most  likely  would 
have  used  it,  had  it  not  been  a  Radical  word,  but  it  means  the 
same  thing)  are  a  great  eye-sore  to  the  Church.  Dissenters, 
Infidels,  and  Papists,  are  a  Trinitarian  Antichrist,  which  divide 
the  hatred  of  a  Churchman  into  three  equal  parts.  He  stands 
alone  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  against  them  all.  But,  alas! 
be  wanteth  courage !  he  is  in  fear!  the  Church  is  in  danger! 
He  cannot  sing  the  song  of  faith. 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  for  over  trust. 

And  banish  all  your  fears  ; 
Strength  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  dwells, 

Eternal  as  his  years. 
What  though  the  wicked  dwell  on  high, 

His  arm  shall  bring  them  low ; 
Low  as  the  caverns  of  the  tomb. 
Their  lofty  heads  shall  bow. 
Have  they  some  misgivings  that  they  themselves  are  tho 
wicked  and  the  lofty  here  meant  ?  The  epithet  lofty  can  scarcely 
apply  to  the  poor  Radicals  and  the  oppressed  labourers  oif 
England. 


DEVIL  WORSHIP  IN  CEYLON. 

Thk  Ceylonese  literally  worship  the  Devil,  and  their  poets  sing 
his  praise,  as  the  Author  of  Evil.  He  goes  by  different  names, 
like  the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients,  but  still  he  is  the  same  "  Great 
Black  God  that  causeth  the  people  of  the  world  to  be  sick.'* 
There  is  the  Black  Female  Devil,  and  the  Great  Grave-yard 
Devil,  and  the  Tusked  Devil,  and  the  Death  Devil,  all  hide- 
ous personifications  of  the  origin  of  evil.  But  still  the  Cey- 
lonese acknowledge  that  "  the  greater  one  is  God."  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  praises  of  the  devils  are  sung,  may  be  imagined 
from  a  few  extracts  which  we  will  make  from  a  poem,  called 
the  Yakkun  Nattannawa,  which  is  a  &ort  of  liturgy  addressed 
to  the  different  personifications  of  evil. 

"He  walks  and  plays  with  the  four  queens  of  the  four  banks. 
He  seizes  men,  and  terrifies  them  with  devilish  fear,  causing 
them  to  be  sick.  We  have,  accordingly,  dressed  sweetmeats, 
and  presented  them,  without  any  mistake,  in  the  articles.  O 
thou  great  God,  bless  and  preserve  tliis  person!  There  is  no 
other  God  besides  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  sixteen  hundred 
queens.  Thou  seizest  men,  and  causest  them  to  be  sick,  by 
placing  them  in  solitude.  We  have,  accordingly,  prepared 
sweetmeats,  and  offered  them  to  thee,  without  any  mistake. 
Oh,  thou  great  black  God,  preserve  the  sick  person  by  cheering 
him ! 

"  His  whole  body  is  black,  and  he  rides  on  a  bullock.  The 
breast  also  is  black,  and  a  demon  is  in  it.  In  his  left  hand  is 
a  pool  of  blood,  and  white  food.  May  the  sickness  caused  by 
the  black  prince  be  taken  away  this  day. 

"  Thou  Uvest  continually  in  the  streams,  and  in  drains;  thou 
dearly  lovest  clean  and  white  things, 

"  The  Black  Female  Devil,  who  dwells  under  the  rocks  and 
stones  of  the  Black  Sea,  looks  upon  this  world,  and  having 
seen  the  infants,  causes  them  to  be  sick.  Come  thou  black 
devil  upon  this  stage  I 

"  The  clothes  shine  in  which -she  (Black  Samy)  was  dressed. 
The  sick  person  has  no  (refreshing)  sleep  by  reason  of  dreams. 
She  dresses  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  Come  thou  giddy  brained 
queen! 

"  The  lad  called  Mangerrie  will  appear  at  a  distance  like  a    ^ 
flash  of  lightning.     He  has  already  shown  his  strength.    Come 
thou  furious  devil,  who  art  playing  and  standing  in  the  air,  at 
the  height  of  twenty-eight  miles!     Come  and  accept  me! 

"  He  plays  in  the  pool  of  blood  ;  he  loves  the  blood,  and 
the  smell  of  food  made  by  burning.  Accept  thou  the  offerings 
made  with  fried  fish,  and  take  away  the  sickness  which  thou 
hast  caused.     O,  befriend  me,  thou  blood-thirsty  devil ! 

"  Thou  dwellest  in  the  house,  and  playest  in  the  laimdry. 
Thou  causest  the  burning  colic,  and  inflation  of  bowels.  Ac- 
cept the  meat-offerings,  and  the  offerings  made  with  reddish 
boiled  rice,  and  prepared  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  Dombey." 

RECIPE    FOR    MAKING    A    DEVIL. 

"  Make  a  female  figure  of  the  planets  with  a  monkey^s  face, 
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aad  its  body  the  colour  of  gold.  Offer  four  offerings  in  the 
four  comers.  In  the  left  comer  place  some  blood,  and  for  vic- 
tuns  a  fowl  and  a  goat  In  the  evening  place  the  scene  repre- 
senting the  planets  in  the  high  ground. 

**  The  face  resembles  a  monkey's  face,  and  the  head  is  the 
colour  of  gold.  Th£  head  is  reddish,  and  the  bunch  of  hair  is 
black,  and  tied.  Pie  holds  blood  in  the  left  hand,  and  rides  on 
»  bullock.  After  this  manner  make  the  suiguinary  figure  ai 
the  planets. 

**  Put  plenty  of  blood  in  the  left  hand.  Make  the  right 
liand  to  liie  on  the  effigies  of  planets.  Make  a  high  foot-stool 
for  it  to  stand  upon,  and  give  the  offerings  of  the  ferocious  spec- 
tre after  this  manner. 

"  The  fierce  and  wanton  devil  will  blcM  every  day.  He 
has  a  golden  rope  and  a  goad  in  bis  hands ;  he  walks  for  plea- 
fure,  and  blows  flutes.  He  deceives  the  people  by  looking 
upon  them,  and  making  noises. 

"  In  that  day  thirty  thousand  devils  obtained  penninion 
from  the  ancient  and  fomfier  king,  and  much  influence  for  tak- 
ing pleasure,  who  were  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  woman 
Peddooma,  and  were  bom  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  8«ii^j 
of  January." 

This  it  quite  enough  for  a  specimen.  It  is  a  mad  and  incoherent 
ib^Mody,  but  it  comes  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
tnuislation,  unaccom]>anied  with  the  traditionary  knowledge 
which  is  neceM<iry  to  comprehend  it.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  evil  principle  is  worshipped,  and  entreated  by  prayer, 
and  offering,  and  praise,  to  remove  the  evi]  which  he  baa  occa- 
■ioned.  The  (tod-Demons  are  not  more  horrible  than  the 
moral  evil  which  they  typify.  There  is  a  principle  in  nature 
of  which  they  may  be  the  symbol,  and  it  is  the  object  of  all 
religion  to  enable  us  to  escape  that  eviL  It  seems  very  absurd 
to  us  occidcntalists  to  wor.-hip  the  author  of  mischief;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  natural  to  supplicate  an  absolute  power,  that  has 
the  alternatives  of  pain  and  pleasure  at  his  diepoeal,  or  who  can 
at  least  confer  a  certain  amount  of  ha|)pine«  by  removing  its 
opposite.  A'U  admirari  {trondtr  at  nothing)  is  an  old  proverb, 
and  a  good  one.  Why  should  we  wonder  at  anything  ?  Nap 
ture  is  a  labyrinth,  a  revolving  sphere,  in  which  all  extremes 
meet,  and  every  poanble  view  of  a  subject  is  presented.  The 
wise  man  looks  at  them  nil  with  composure ;  the  fool  is  alwajs 
horrified  at  something. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  X. 


On  *«  The  ON%."—(fhtUinit€a  from  p.  IJS) 
TmntctmUiUaliMt. — Materialut. 

Mat. — I  own  I  am  scarcely  satisfie«l  with  the  result  of  our 
last  dialogue.  It  seems  levelled  at  the  otherthrow  of  all  that 
we  have  been  building  up  for  the  last  nine  weeks.  We  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  infinity  was  inaccessihie  to  us,  b&' 
cause  an  infinite  synthesis  would  be  required  for  its  apprehen- 
sion (wliich  synthesis,  it  would,  of  course  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete), and  now  it  seems  th.'U  a  queer  sort  of  infinity  isaooesiible 
to  us,  which  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
understanding. 

Trotu.  - 1  do  not  wonder  at  your  being  pu/jded  at  the  w^ 
parent  contradiction  into  which  we  have  fallen.  One  of  our 
decisions  was,  that  the  word  "■  Universe"  with  the  predicate 
*'  infinite,"  was  void  of  signification. 

Mat. — It  was. 

Tran$. — And  why  ?  Because  we  had  previously  defined 
^  Universe'*  to  be  a  sum  total  of  sensible  objects.  It  requires 
an  net  of  the  imaging  power,  and  one  of  the  undei  standing  to 
constitute  one  object  alone,  much  less  a  sum  total  of  objects. 

Mat. — And  yet  if  we  conceive  a  great  mass  prior  to  anything 
we  can  cut  out,  it  would  seem  that  the  sum  total  was  not 
apprehended  by  a  synthesis  at  all,  but  that  we  were  bom  with 
this  sum  total  before  us  all  at  once,  and  then  sub8e<iuently  made 
our  deductions. 

Tram.—  Not  a  turn  total,  nor  a  total  which  is  apprehended, 
but  one  prior  to  apprehension,  or  underatunding  itself.  Do  you 
not  perceive  any  way  to  resolve  the  contradiction? 


Mat. — Indeed  I  do  not. 

Trans. — It  has  arisen  altogether  from  our  assuming  no  higher 
fiiculty  than  the  understanding.  We  first  say  that  the  finite- 
arises  by  the  understanding  setting  limits,  and  then  that  the  only 
conceivable  way  of  arriving  at  the  infinite  is  by  a  perpetual 
addition  of  finites  which  the  understanding  grasps,  a^  it  were, 
into  one  sum.  Assuming  I  say  that  the  understanding  is  the 
only  fiicidt.v,  this  would  be  a  monstrous  absurdity,  for  whence 
would  come  that  to  which  the  understanding  first  sets  limits? 

Mat. — ELxactly.  That  is  the  very  difficulty  I  cannot  sur- 
mount. 

Trans. —  And  let  us  examine  this  contradiction.  We  perceive 
that  it  is  inevitable,  that  wo  do  not  arrive  at  it  by  any  false 
process,  but  that  we  must  arrive  at  it.  Any  finite  number  of 
objects  is  too  small  for  the  understanding;  an  infinite  number  is 
too  huge.  Let  us  turn  our  glance  outward,  what  presents  itself? 
Stand  at  the  window  and  (lazc  straight  before  you.*  Do  you 
observe  any  limit  going  round  the  edge  of  your  prospect  ? 

Mat. — No ;  my  prospect  has  no  edge,  it  vanishes,  as  it  were, 
on  every  side. 

Tans. —  Observe,  I  am  not  talking  of  thc|objects  which  vanish 
in  the  distance,  but  those  which,  it  may  be  liaid,  border  our 
view. 

Mat. — I  perfectly  understand  you. 

Trans. — Now  si^pose  jou  were  requested  to  draw  on  paper 
all  that  is  now  present  to^'our  sight.     Could  you  do  it  ? 

Mat. — No,  1  must  draw  somewhat  less*  The  edge  of  mjr 
picture  would  fall  within  the  extent  of  my  vision.  Thus  pain- 
tings are  cither  stiunre,  circular,  oval,  or  have  some  definite 
form,  and  as  we  will  assume  the  painter  does  not  paint  mtore  than 
he  sees,  we  must  cottclude  thiU  he  paints  less.  Since  the  whole 
coloured  plane  which  is  before  me  is  of  uo  fomi,  any  form  I 
would  behold  must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  place. 

T'rofw.— In  other  words,  the  vhoU  that  is  offered  to  the 
•coses,  cannot,  at  the  anie  time,  be  an  object  for  the  under- 
standing. 

4/(S/.— Nor,  indeed,  is  it  an  object  at  all.  An  object  is  a 
determined  thing,  with  certain  limits,  produced  by  the  imaging* 
power  and  the  understanding.  But  this  whole,  is  nothing  de- 
termined, has  no  certain  linuts. 

Trans. — But  yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  an 
object.  We  have  over  and  over  again  said  how  the  superficies 
that  bounds  the  triangle  is  necesnry  to  the  triangle  itself. 

Mmt. —  And  very  curious  thoughts  have  I  had  on  the  subject. 
In  declaring  tlie  triangle  on  paper  to  be  my  object,  I  therebjr 
excluded  the  surrounding  superficies,  and  directed  my  attentioa 
to  the  triangle  alone.  Hence,  if  I  call  the  triangle  my  object^ 
I  may  call  the  whole  rxtait  of  the  surrounding  siqwrfides  mgr 
non-object.  But  yet  I  do  not  seem  to  speak  <|uite  accarataljri 
though  I  say,  I  exclude  the  surrounding  superficies,  I  cannot 
exactly  exclude  it  altogether  from  my  consciousness.  I  am,  as 
it  were,  obliged  to  make  the  non-object  an  object,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  absurdity,  but  is  a  fiict  notwithstanding.  And 
still  the  non-object  is  not  an  object  in  the  nme  sense  as  the 
object  itself,  or  it  would  not  be  a  non-object.  I  am  aware  of  a 
distinction,  but  cannot  express  in  what  it  couKists.  I  am  aware 
that  the  non-obiect  is  not  wholly  an  object,  nor  wholly  a  noo- 
objoct  (altlieugh  I  have  called  it  so),  and  the  point  to  which  I 
have  arrived  is  exceeding  difficult. 

Trans. — It  is,  I  grant,  exceedingly  difficult  and  intricate ; 
so  difficult,  that  I  groitljF  fear  lest  my  readers  (excepting  Mr.  J. 
P.  O.,  and  a  few  others,  who  arc  con  veraant  with  the  greatest  m^ 
taphysical  obscurities),  may  not  be  able  to  follow  us.  That  an 
object  Is  an  object,  is  understood  by  every  intelligent  perwu ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  point  that  the  non-ohject  is,  as  it 
were,  an  object,  and  have  also  asserted  that  such  is  the  case, 
we  have  asserted  that  which  to  the  understanding  is  an  absur- 
dity ;  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact.  "A  is  A, '  is  the 
axiom  of  the  understanding,  deny  that,  logic,  algebra,  &.c.  &c., 

•  This  is  a  curious  experiment.  Let  any  of  my  readers  set 
wit!)  heatls  fixed,  and  their  eyes  open,  and  instead  of  fixing  their 
attention  on  every  one  particular  objec*,  endeavoiu  to  take  in 
the  whole  view  as  an  object,  they  will  find  it  has  no  form,  no 
set  limits  and  thence,  cannot  be  an  object — T 
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feu  to  the  ground.  "  A  is  not  A,"  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
understanding.  The  common-sense  man,  if  he  finds  a  system 
leads  to  the  result  "  A  is  not  A,"  throws  aside  his  book  in  dis- 
gust, and  declares  that  the  system  is  false,  in  the  face  of  it, 
and  he  is  right  so  to  do.  P'rom  his  own  point  of  view  the  re- 
sult "  A  is  not  A,"  is  a  monstrous,  an  appalling  absurdity. 
But  yet,  as  I  said  before,  the  sentence  "A  is  not  A,"  expresses 
a  feet.  I  will  drop  you,  my  dear  Materialist,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  I  know  you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  and  address  my  readers,  to  whom  I  am  about 
to  render  what  has  been  said,  if  possible,  more  intelligible. 


B 
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Let  the  above  figure  represent  a  square  surfece  placed  before 
UB,  and  divided  into  nine  smaller  squares.  Let  us  be  supposed 
to  direct  our  attention  to  the  form  of  the  square  A,  of  course 
A  is  our  object,  while  the  remaining  eight  squares  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  non-object.  By  making  A  our  object,  we  ex- 
clude the  other  squares-,  but  yet  we  find,  that  to  apprehend  the 
£>rm  of  A,  which  is  a  square,  we  must,  as  it  were,  take  in  the 
other  squares,  which  form  its  boundary.  Thus  we  exclude, 
and  do  not  exclude,  the  eight  squares  at  the  same  time.  And 
thus,  while  we  call  A  our  object,  and  the  rest  the  non-object, 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  admit  that  the  non-object 
is  some  sort  of  an  object. 

Mat. — I  think  you  have  made  the  case  much  clearer  by  the 
diagram  ;  but  it  is  altogether  decidedly  difficult 

Trans. — This  is,  I  think,  the  way  to  solve  the  difficulty.  A. 
is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  the  other  squares  are  not 
the  object  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  imaging-power, 
which  has  already  passed  the  bounds  out  of  the  understanding. 
Hence  the  doubtful  position  of  the  "  non-object,"  which  seems 
at  the  same  time  an  object  and  no  object.  The  fact  is,  it  has 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  attributes  of  an  object.  An  object  is 
produced  by  the  imaging-power,  and  bounded  by  the  under- 
«tanding.  Now  this  non-object  (i.  e.  the  external  squares)  is 
produced  by  the  imaging-power,  but  not  bounded  by  the  un«er- 
standing.  Hence  you  see  it  is  only  partly  on  its  way  towards 
being  an  object. 

Mat. — I  see  plainly  now.  The  imderstanding  sets  limits, 
but  never  does  it  set  limits  to  all  that  is  present  to  our  con- 
ficiousness,  though  that  does  not  prove  that  the  unlimited  is  Hot 
present  to  the  consciousness. 

Tram. — Exactly.  The  finite  proves  the  infinite.  By  show- 
ing that  we  have  a  finite  power,  we  at  the  same  time  show 
that  we  have  an  infinite  power.  Let  us  set  a  finity  where  we 
■will,  we  find  that  we  are  conscious  of  something  beyond,  and 
hence  that  the  understanding  can  never  alone  be  an  exponent 
of  our  whole  being.  The  only  use  of  the  understanding  is  to 
set  bounds  to  something  in  our  consciousness ;  and  that  very 
feculty  of  setting  bounds  implies  that  there  is  something  be- 
yond those  bounds,  and  of  course,  in  our  consciousness,  as 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  for  us  at  all.  Hence  the  infinite 
precedes  the  finite,  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  the  finite, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the 
understanding. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Universalist.— ^«  far  as  Mr.  Harris  individually  is  con- 
cerned, we  yield  to  our  correspondent  willingly.  We  meant  no 
personal  allusion  to  Harris  ;  but  only  to  the  abstract  fact  of 
"  money  being  offered  to  write  against  money."    H.  teas  not  to 


blame,  and  he  has  acted  very  honourably  in  the  matter.  As 
for  vanity,  if  we  have  sitspeeted  him  of  it,  it  is  a  very  common 
weakness  of  human  nature  ;  we  merely  regard  it  as  tlie  sin  of 
weakness,  not  of  hardened  wickedness ;  and  pray,  who  is  with- 
out it  ?  We  have  seen  the  account  of  a  city  in  ruins,  foimd  in 
the  back  icoods  of  America,  and  also  of  mummies,  and  coffins 
of  men,  from  three  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  but  we 
believe  little  or  nothing  more  is  known  of  them  than  what  our 
correspondent  has  read.  We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore, 
Uuit  America  was  peopled  of  old  by  a  small  race  of  men  like 
Picts  or  Laplanders,  who  were  so  far  advanced  in  the  arts  qf 
life  as  to  be  able  to  congregate  in  large  cities.  But  the  bar- 
baria7is  of  Central  Africa  do  the  same  at  this  day ;  so  that  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  authority  to  conclude  that  they  were  a  superior 
race  of  men.  The  passage  from  Sir  R.  Phillip's,  to  which  U. 
has  not  given  the  reference,  is  from  Sir  R.'s  "  Million  of 
Facts." 

In  the  number  for  July,  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  we 
{advertised  the  Shepherd.  //  appears  that  the  advertisement 
gave  offence,  for  the  Editor,  in  the  succeeding  number,  makes 
o  formal  apology  for  its  insertion.  This  was  very  kind  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  equal  to  a  second  advertisement,  and  atoned  for 
the  extravagant  charge  which  he  made  for  the  Jirst.  We  paid 
Thirteen  Shillings  for  the  Jirst,  which  was  Four  Shillings  more 
than  any  other  magazine  or  newspaper  demanded,  ms  is 
another  proof  of  the  pecuniary  skill  of  that  apostate  piety 
which )  retends  to  the  name  of  Christian.  We  are  very  glad  to 
know  that  the  Kyangelical  would  have  rejected  our  advertisement 
on  its  own  merits,  and  we  can  refer  him  to  very  high  Christian 
authority,  for  saying  that  his  condemnation  is  not  considered 
very  vexatious.  Frazer's  Magazine,  of  this  month,  speaking  of 
the  Evangelical  "  renowned  for  its  dulness,"  and  the  Eclectic 
"  for  its  impudence,"  and  the  Patriot  "  for  its  scurrility,''^ 
says,  "  To  be  abused  in  any,  or  all  of  these,  is  reckoned  equiva- 
lent to  honour  among  well-disposed  people."  We  do  read  the 
Evangelical  at  times.  But  we  do  so  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  tve  would  visit  Bethlehem  Hcspital.  It  presents  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
Saviour.  Does  the  Evangelical  consider  his  conscience  justi- 
fied in  pocketing  the  Thirteen  Shillings,  and  then  white-  wash- 
ing his  character  by  an  apology  next  month  ?  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death.""  If  he  wants  to  throw  off  the  guilt,  let  him  re- 
fund the  money,  or  give  it  to  the  poor.  Judas,  even  Judas  Is- 
cariot,  cast  down  the  price  of  his  guilt  at  the  feet  of  them  that 
bought  him.  Is  the  editor  of  the  Evangelical  less  conscientious 
than  the  betrayer  of  his  master.  Verbum  sapienti  sat.  We 
shall  be  satisfied  if  the  money  be  given  for  some  jmblic  and 
benevolent  purpose  ;  but,  as  "  the  wages  of  a  harlot,  and  the 
price  of  a  dog,"  are  rejected  by  the  Lord,  it  would  be  advisable 
not  to  bestow  it  upon  a  religious  institution. 

A  t  the  suggestion  of  a  very  intelligent  friend,  we  have  re- 
moved the  offensive  word  Pantheism  from  our  title.  In  doing 
so,  however,  we  protest  against  the  prejudice  which  exists 
against  the  word.  We  used  it  in  the  real  Apostolic  sense,  "  all 
and  in  all."  To  Pan,  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  Cod  himself. 
We  have  substituted  Universalism,  which  is  equally  offensive, 
and  may  perhaps  be  itself  removed ;  but  in  thus  running 
through  a  course  of  offence,  we  are  merely  affording  an  HIks- 
tration  of  the  littleness  and  the  silliness  of  human  prejudices, 
and  the  imperfections  of  language.  Our  meaning  is  always 
the  same,  and  our  conscience  without  reproach,  either  in  re- 
spect to  God  or  man. 

C.  L.  in  our  next. 
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THE  MESSENGER  OF  THE  MESSIAH  DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM  THE  MESSIAH. 

Bbhold  I  will  send  my  meascnger,  and  he  will  prepare  the 
way  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  in 
whom  ye  delight,  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts. — Malachi, 

Then  pftlaces  shall  rise  I   the  joyful  ion 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun. 

Pope's  M»$$iah. 

Last  week  we  treated  of  the  forms  of  worship,  and  identified 
the  worship  of  the  Son  with  the  practice  of  social  morality. 
However  heretical  we  might  seem  to  be,  we  had  still  the  autho- 
rity, almost  verbatim,  of  one  who  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
metaphysician  and  divine  by  the  religious  world ;  namely, 
8.  T.  Coleridge,  who,  in  his  ^  Aids  to  li^ctlon,"  Aphorism 
23,  asserts  that  "  Morality  itself  is  the  service  and  ceremonial 
of  the  Christian  religion." 

In  discussing  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  and  text  of 
this  chapter,  we  will  once  more  accept  of  the  proferred  aid  of 
Coleridge,  and  employ  his  thoologiuil  authority  to  bring  out 
and  illustrate  our  own  |)articular  views.  The  following  excee<l- 
ingly  beautiful  and  interesting  little  paragraph  occurs  in  his 
••  Table  Talk :" — "  When  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  of  the 
messenger  of  the  covenant,  and  observe  the  distinction  taken  in 
the  prophets  l>ct»recn  the  teaching  and  suffering  Christ,  and 
the  triumphant  Messiah,  the  judge  who  was  to  follow, — and 
how  Jesus  always  socmi  to  speak  of  the  son  of  man  in  a  future 
sense,  and  yet  always  at  the  same  time,  a*  identical  with  him- 
self; I  sometimes  think  that  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  earthly 
career,  was  the  Messenger,  and  that  the  way  is  now  still  prt' 
paring  for  the  great  and  visible  advent  of  the  Messiah  of 
glory.     /  mention  Ihi*  dotthtingly" 

And  pray,  why  d(H-s  Mr.  Coleridge  mention  this  doubAitglffl 
Because  he  donht*  if  Jesus  Christ  be  the  final  Messiah.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  outward  professions,  he  really  doubts  if 
Jesus  be  the  very  Messiah  that  wan  jiromised  to  the  fathers, 
and  suspects  it  possible  that  he  might  only  have  been  the  Mes- 
senger sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lortl,  and  make  the  paths 
straight  before  him.  In  this  doubt  wc  think  Coleridge  was 
right,  the  doubt  was  the  better  faith  of  the  two,  and  wo  only 
wonder  why  the  doubt  was  not  converted  into  ceitainty  at 
once  as  soon  .as  it  was  experienced.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  this,  that  the  Me.vtiah  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  .Tacob, 
has  not  yet  come  ;  that  Christ  himself  left  his  disciples  upon 
the  understanding,  and  with  the  distinct  acknowledgment,  that 
the  work  of  the  Messiah  was  not  performed,  and  that  another 
advent  was  necessary  to  complete  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  this,  that  ninety  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
another  Messiah,  born  of  a  woman,  ii  foretold  by  St.  John 
from  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  in  language  much  more  distinct  and 
emphiUical  than  that  which  predicted  his  first  coming.  That 
the  Messiah  of  the  prophets  is  frequently  delineated,  not  as  a 
double  character  only,  but  as  two  distinct  individuals;  as  "the 


two  olive  branches,"  and  "  the  two  anointed  ones  that  stand 
before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"* — as  the  priest  and  the 
king ;  "  and  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest  that  shall  do 
according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart,  and  in  my  mind ;  and 
he  shall  build  me  a  sure  house,  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine 
anointed  for  ever  ;''t  and,  as  Coleridge  justly  ol>servcs,  to  con- 
firm this  idea  of  the  double  character  of  the  Messiah,  Jesus 
Christ  speaks  in  m  future  sense  of  the  son  of  man,  whose  com- 
ing to  judgment  was  pointed  out  as  the  grand  object  of  faith 
for  Christians,  as  well  as  for  Jews.  From  all  this,  and  mudi 
more  that  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  we  conclude  that  we 
not  only  have  no  right  to  believe,  but  we  are  bound  in  faith 
and  honour  to  deny,  that  the  coming  of  Jesus  of  Nivzareth  is  a 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  Christianity  is  merely 
•  typical  dispensation,  like  that  of  Moses,  and  must  speedily 
meet  with  the  same  doom,  that  the  pride  of  the  Gentiles  may 
be  brought  down  as  low  as  that  of  the  Jews,  over  whom  the/ 
have  unfeelingly  and  ignorantly  exulted. 

But  Coleridge  informs  us  that  Christ  s|>eaks  of  the  "  son  qf 
man"  as  identical  with  himself — we  allow  it ;  but  before  wo 
attach  a  moaning  to  his  words,  let  us  muso  a  little  on  his  mys- 
tical commission.  He  told  all  that  he  knew  to  his  disciples  ; 
all  that  the  father  had  given  him  to  reveal,  that  he  revealed,:}: 
and  much  of  that  he  did  not  fully  understand ;  ho  knew  there 
was  another  coming,  but  of  the  time  and  manner  of  that  com- 
ing he  knew  nothing.  §  But  he  led  his  disciples  to  believe  that 
they  would  sit  on  twclv«  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  they  believed  it  would  be 
so,  and  even  argued  and  contended  with  one  another  respecting 
the  oreoedence  in  the  new  kingdom.  When  he  ascended  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  ho  did  not  remove  the  mystery,  and  a 
mystery  it  is  to  this  day.  His  actions,  his  wonls,  his  whole 
life  is  a  mystery,  an  uninterpreted  mystery,  the  litwml  under- 
st^inding  of  which  deceived  his  immediate  disciples  and  apo»- 
tles,  and  is  most  likely  to  deceive  us  also,  if  we  do  not  uncletho 
it  by  mc«ins  of  the  b<H)k  in  which  the  whole  dranui  is  repre- 
sented in  a  Luiguage  peculiar  to  itself. 

Well,  then,  the  identity  of  .Tes'JS  Christ,  and  the  son  of  man, 
is  none  other  than  the  identity  of  every  Christian  with  Christ 
himielf.  The  unity  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  is  a  pe- 
culiar doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  "  For  we,  being  many, 
are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  wc  arc  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread."  II  "  By  one  spirit  wc  are  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  wc  be  .lews  or  Gentiles,  Iwud  or  free,  and  have  Ixxn 
all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit."  **  Ye  are  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  members  in  i>articular."  Thu  is  what  is  called 
spiritual  language  — the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  "unity."  That 
spirit  is  the  Christ.  It  preserves  its  identity  in  every  indi- 
vidual ;  whether,  therefore,  it  come  in  a  thousand,  or  ton 
thousand  individuals,  still  it  is  identically  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  Christ.  There  is  no  other.  Interpreting,  therefore,  all 
this  language  as  it  ought  to  be  interpreted,  we  cease  to  have 
any  thing  more  to  expect  from  the  body  of  .Tesus  of  Na^carcth, 
which  has  done  its  work,  and  ceased  to  live  amongst  us.     But 

•  Zech.  iv.  t  1  Sam.  il.  35.  J  J»hn  xv.  1.5. 
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that  omripresent  spirit  which  animated  his  body,  and  spake 
with  his  mouth,  and  gaye  him  power  to  become  the  founder  of 
a  great  ecclesiastical  polity,  will  come  again  in  like  manner^  in 
another  individual,  and  gather  more  closely  together  in  the 
unitj  of  the  spirit  the  Church  which  Jesus  Christ  has  only 
typically  gathered  by  a  physical  union  of  creeds  and  outward 
ceremonials. 

It  is  only  by  this  simple  view  of  the  subject  that  the  jarring 
discord  of  the  Christian  Church  can  be  reconciled,  and  all  the 
apparent  confusion  removed  which  commentators  have  long 
been  puzzled  withal,  and  which  superficial  infidels  have  cast 
up  with  exultation,  before  the  equ^y  superficial  believers  of 
the  letter  of  the  word.  And  what  a  magnificent  idea  it  gives 
us  of  the  coming  dispensation,  when  we  consider  that  that  in 
which  we  now  live,  and  which  the  priests  of  to-day,  like  those 
of  Aaron's  household  of  old,  regard  as  a  final  and  everlasting 
institution,  is  only  a  temporary  and  ceremonial  system  pre- 
figuring a  better,  and  tending,  by  the  metaphysical  subtleties 
n^ich  it  presents,  to  sharpen  the  visual  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  train  it,  by  a  long  and  tedious  system  of  discipline,  to  the 
perfect  imderstanding  of  all  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  in  so  fifl^ 
as  they  are  necessary  to  establish  a  form  of  social  union,  in 
which  individual  happiness  shall  be  carried  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  «{  enjoyment.  Who  knows  but  every  living  soul 
which  has  inhabited  the  earth,  and  lent  his  aid  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  universal  discipline,  may  rise  again  in  the  fulness 
of  time  to  a  concious  enjoyment,  even  on  this  terrestrial  scene, 
of  the  ultimate  blessings  which  are  kept  in  store  for  the  final 
dispensation  which  is  to  wind  up  the  plan  of  the  Providence  of 
Ck»d  ?  We  know  not ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  all  will  be  satis- 
factorily explained  at  last,  and  every  thinking  mind,  every 
longing  soul,  which  bums  with  holy  curiosity  to  know  the  des- 
tiny of  his  species,  will  yet  rejoice  in  the  full  revelation  of  the 
secrets  which  at  present  defy  his  deepest  investigation.  Of 
these  things  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but  it  is  pleasing 
for  hope,  it  is  delightful  for  faith,  to  repose  with  confidence  on 
the  eternal  Providence,  and  even  to  assert  with  full  assurance 
that  satisfaction  must  be  given  at  last,  and  the  justice  of  God 
be  vindicated  before  all  his  intelligent  creatiu'es. 

And  how  is  this  justice  to  be  vindicated  ?  Only  by  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  to  the  fathers  of  a  universal  monarchy — 
in  which  the  members  shall  be  knit  together  in  social  and  fra- 
ternal affection — and  knowledge,  that  is,  pure  moral  knowledge, 
will  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Tliis  is  the 
work  of  the  Messiah.  This  work  has  not  yet  l)een  accom- 
plished— it  is  not  accomplished  among  any  one  people,  much 
less  amongst  all  nations.  Even  supposing  our  pious  missiona- 
ries to  succeed  in  diffusing  /Aeir  knowledge  of  the  truth  through- 
out the  earth,  what  would  be  the  consequence .'  Only  such 
another  scene  of  Christian  love  as  this  land  of  light,  and  valley 
of  vision,  exhibits  at  this  present  time,  when  one  half  of  the 
population  is  estranged  from  the  Church,  and  the  other  half  is 
divided  into  contending  sects,  who  hate  one  another  with  a 
godly  hatred,  and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  mutual  recri- 
jninations.  Would  you  call  this  a  MeUennium  ?  If  the  em- 
pire of  China,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Japan  and 
Corea,  and  all  the  wilderness  of  Tartary,  and  the  plains  of 
Hindostan ;  if  all  the  ivilds  of  Central  Africa,  the  borders  of 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  every 
little  nook  and  comer  of  dry  earth,  were  peopled  by  such 
CShristians  as  our  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  where,  in  the 
iMune  of  truth  and  righteousness,  would  be  your  cause  for  re- 
joicing ?  Is  there  not  something  more  a-wanting  than  what 
has  yet  been  manifested  by  any  body  of  Christians  ?  Is  it  not 
all  a  mockery  from  beginning  to  end — a  mere  type,  a  mere 
shadow,  with  no  more  reality  of  social  love,  than  Moses  and 
his  goats  of  atonement  for  sin  ?  And  will  you  make  it  any 
better  by  saying  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  within,  that  the 
CSiurch  is  invisible,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  the  Dissenter, 
declares,  a  political  representative  in  Parliament  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  a  religious  man  ?  What  a  mockery  religion  must 
be,  if  a  lawgiver  does  not  require  it !  What  a  useless,  fruitless 
piece  of  lumber  faith  must  be,  if,  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic justice,  its  services  are  not  indispensable  ?  Truly  we  are 
astonished  at  the  delirium  of  Christians,  as  they  call  them- 


selves, and  we  can  only  recover  from  our  astonishment  by 
recollecting  that  these  men  are  not  Christians,  but  merely  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity. 

Christianity  within  is  Christianity  without ;  whenever  it  is 
inwardly  begotten,  it  is  outwardly  revealed.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  an  invisible  Church  which  is  not  visible  at  the  same 
time.  This  cant  is  a  miserable  threadbare  cloak  for  h^Tiocrisy 
to  cover  its  nakedness  \sithal.  It  is  like  the  fulsome  chant  of 
spiritual  cleanliness  and  purity  of  mind,  when  the  face,  and 
hands,  and  all  the  external  covering  of  the  body,  as  well  as  its 
undiscovered  nakednecs,  are  panting  after  the  water-brooks— or 
'the  soap-suds.  No  ;  "ye  will  know  them  by  their  fruits,"*  is 
a  legitimate  and  infallible  test  for  us  to  judge  of  all  religious 
pretensions,  and  by  this  test  we  have  most  confidently  decided 
that  the  Messiah  has  not  practically  come,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation  is  merely  the  messenger  to  prepare  the  way 
before  it.  We  do  not  aver  this  doubtingly,  like  Coleridge ;  we 
have  a  little  more  faith — we  are  sure  of  it ;  and  we  are  equally 
sure,  that  if  the  Messiah  had  come,  Coleridge  would  not  hare 
been  troubled  with  any  doubts  upon  the  subject.  A  man  who  has 
never  seen  the  Sun  may  doubt,  when  the  Moon  rises,  whether 
he  sees  the  Sun  or  not ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  day-star  appear, 
than  his  doubts  are  for  ever  dispelled.  Who  can  look  in  the 
face  of  the  Sun,  and  doubt  ?  Yet  Coleridge  looked  in  the  fitkce 
of  Christ,  and  doubted  whether  he  were  the  messenger  or  the 
prince,  whether  he  weie  the  moming-star,  or  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness himself  .t 

But  it  is  a  comfortable  thing  for  a  man  who  doubts  to  have 
his  doubts  resolved,  and  resolved  they  easily  are  by  the  bipolar 
doctrine  of  Christian  philosophy.  The  bipolar  view  of  Chris- 
tianity presents  it  in  two  distinct  aspects — the  scattering,  and 
the  gathering — Antichrist,  and  Christ.  The  former  lasts  till 
the  Son  of  Man  come.  "  There  must  be  a  falling  away  first," 
before  the  Christ  come.  The  whole  Chiu-ch  must  degenerate 
from  its  first  love,  and  continue  to  make  progress  in  its  unsocial 
transgression,  till  the  time  appointed,  when  the  Lord  shall  con- 
sume the  Man  of  Sin  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy 
him  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming.  And  pray  what  is  this 
apostacy .'  in  what  does  it  consist?  Some  simple  creatures  say 
it  is  Popery  !  some  say  Mahometanism  !  It  is  neither  one  nor 
other,  but  all  of  them,  and  you  and  we,  put  together ;  and 
Protestantism,  perhaps,  more  than  any,  for  it  is  a  more  distant 
departure  from  the  primitive  sociality  of  Christians.  The  early 
Christians  began  to  realize  their  Master's  commandment,  and 
the  moral  of  the  Lord's  supper,  by  a  common  table,  at  which 
rich  and  poor  met  together,  and  mutual  distribution  was  made 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  This  could  not  last, 
because  it  was  imperfectly  arranged,  and  the  gospel  had  not  ex- 
perienced that  metaphysical  ordeal  through  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass.  Still  it  was  the  first  fruits  of  Christi;inity,  and 
when  it  ceased  the  gospel  ceased  along  with  it,  and  has  never 
since  been  exemplified  by  the  immense  mass  of  its  professors. 
This  is  the  apostacy.  'Ihe  new  commandment  was,  "  Love 
one  another ;"  this  was  the  rule ;  look  at  our  population,  our 
Christian  ministers  and  their  flock,  and  you  see  the  exception. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  the  fact  is  demonstrable  by  the 
finger  alone,  and  can  only  be  overlooked  by  the  selfish  princi- 
ple, which  has  enveloped  itself  with  a  mist  of  false  doctrine, 
and  persuaded  itself  that  this  social  community  of  Christian 
fratemal  affection  is  an  impracticable  scheme,  and  that  Chris- 
tian love  is  merely  an  inward  invisible  principle,  which  conceals 
itself  amid  the  rubbish  of  commercial  craft,  and  money-making 
propensities,  and  rivalries,  and  jealousies  in  trade,  and  other 
modes  of  unsocial  intercourse ;  and  that  none  but  God  can  see 
this  love,  which  is  spiritual  only,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
by  Dissenters  the  invisible  Church,  which  is  independent  of 
politics,  and  seeks  not  the  legislative  regulations  of  authorities 
to  give  it  active  being  !  This  is  the  very  climax  of  hypocrisy, 
the  very  uttermost  ends  of  apostate  Christianity !  an  unrevealed 
love!  a  Christian  Church  living  in  inward  love,  and  outward 
hatred !  a  love  that  does  not  love,  nor  do  the  works  of  love ! 

*  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 
f  It  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  will  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness.— Surely  we  ^vill  know  it  when  we  see  it. 
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a  lore  that  leaves  all  its  opposite  paaeiong  and  feelings  to  riot 
IB  the  soul,  and  control  the  actions,  and  sleepily  reposes  in 
god-like  tranquillity  in  the  spirit  within,  and  neither  attempts 
to  assume  the  reins  of  self  government  nor  direct  the  helm  of 
public  afiairs,  for  the  completion  of  the  only  scheme  by  which 
Christianity  can  become  undeniably  divine  !  It  is  a  self-delu- 
■ion  !  a  head  of  the  great  hydra  of  Antichrist,  wlio  is  merely 
tiie  selfiiih  principle  in  man,  and  whose  destruction  must  be 
accomplished  by  Christ,  the  social  principle,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  social  lore. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  social  system  will  come  at  last. 
The  present  is  a  monster,  which  grows  daily  more  hideous.  We 
are  now  living  in  times  which  are  really  more  fearful  than  the 
warlike  days  of  our  ancestors.  The  miseries  we  experience  in 
the  conflicts  of  trade  and  opinion,  are  infinitely  more  vexatious 
than  the  civil  wars  and  petty  strivings  of  baron«  and  of  prince^. 
The  deaths  that  are  occaaioned  by  grief  and  disappointment 
are  more  numerous  than  those  for  which  the  sword  is  responsi- 
ble. The  widows'  groans,  and  the  orphans'  tears,  are  more 
copious  than  ever ;  the  hungry  stomachs  of  the  helpless  poor 
are  as  joylea  and  helpless  now,  in  times  of  peace,  as  they  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  civil  «ommotion.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  are 
on  every  countenance ;  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  tricks  of 
trade  are  corrupting  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  introducing 
frauds  into  every  department  of  commercial  iutercoum,  so 
that  social  life  has  already  become  the  very  peraonifioatioa  at 
falsehood.  Andyoucall  thisCbiistianity  I  you  call  thase  petqrle 
Christians!  you  call  Protastants  the  Lord's  elect,  and  the 
Pope  the  man  of  sin  !  and  congratulate  younelves  that  you 
were  not  bom  Papists  or  Mahometans !  Arc  you  not  a  de- 
luded people  ?  Members  of  the  body  of  Antichrist ;  victims 
of  the  selfish  principle  that  inspires  him,  and  heaping  up  wrath  for 
yourselves  and  your  children,  because  yoa  will  not  baliere  in 
Christ's  tru4  system,  which  alone  is  caknIaUd  to  mnore  the 
eril  from  Um  keart,  and  from  sodetj? 

IlIOU  CHU£CH  TORYISM  OF  COLERIDGE. 

Thxrk  is  a  species  of  virtuous  satisbction  experienced  in  wit- 
nessing the  intellectual  darkness  of  a  great  luminary  of  literary 
and  social  intellect.  (!)  It  is  a  restoration  of  the  equilibrium 
which  his  super-eminent  qualities,  in  other  respects,  had  de- 
stroyed. The  reputation  of  Coleridge  for  convonatumal  and 
logical  powers  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  indi- 
Tidual  of  the  last  generation,  and  is  rivalled  by  few  in  any  pre- 
oeding  age.  But  the  grsatoass  of  his  nind  is  straagalj  oon> 
trasted  with  the  littlman  of  his  pmodioas.  Why  did  he  ImI 
such  antipathy  to  Whin,  BadicaU,  Dmmattn,  UnitariaM^aad 
PapisU?     Why  did  he  rant  so  mudi  virtuom  faiHgiiirion 

Jinst  these  parties,  and  speak  so  tenderly  and  etfltarieaetely 
the  High  Church  Tory  party,  whose  errocai,  noCwithsteading, 
he  candidly  acknowledged?  We  cea  soaroely  imagine  any 
other  reason  than  this,  that  he  was  a  High  Church  Tory  him- 
self, and  therefore  he  regarded  the  Tories  as  his  own  kindred, 
whose  faults  were  venial  and  pardonable  bulls ;  but  all  other 
parties,  as  enemies  to  his  family,  whose  anaUeitans  were  to  be 
visited  by  the  lejt  ttUionii,  and  attributed  to  moral  and  inteUeo- 
tual  depravity. 

Speaking  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs 
th?rcupon,  he  calls  their  conduct  pre-eminently  wicked  in  a 
political  sense,  because  they  appealed  to  a  vulgar  minority  of 
voices  playing  upon  the  **  necessary  ignorance'*  of  the  people, 
and  thus  destn>ying  all  freedom  of  discussion  bp  oomptUnt 
hfdt^  in  the  proper  place.  **  They  have  appealed  dirs<^  to 
the  argument  of  the  greater  number  of  voices,  no  matter  whe- 
ther the  utterers  were  drunk  or  sober,  competent  or  not  compe- 
tent ;  and  they  have  done  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  rase  out 
the  sncrcd  principle  in  politics  of  a  representation  of  inlergtU, 
and  to  introduce  the  mad  and  barbarizing  scheme  of  a  delega- 
tion of  individuals."  There  is  a  combination  of  weakness, 
sophistry,  and  falsehood,  in  this  sentence,  which  makes  it  very 
remarkable.  We  have  heard  of  compendious  sentonces  which 
expressed  volumes  of  truth ;  but  here  are  volumes  of  error, 
prejudice,  and  party  spirit,  and  a  host  of  intel'ectual  and 
moral  delinquities,  in  full  conapicacgr  against  an  attempted  re- 


formation of  most  glaring  abuses  in  Church  and  State,  without 
a  syllable  of  reproach  against  those  whose  whole  energies  are 
employed  in  continuing  the  Augean  stable  in  its  filthy  state;. 
Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  noble  in  Coleridge  to  hare 
acknowledged  the  good  intentions  of  Reformers,  whilst  ha 
pointed  out  their  errora,  than  to  rank  himself  on  the  side  of 
those  who  were  either  so  morally  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the 
evil  of  the  old  sy&tem,  or  so  morally  corrupt  as,  having  seen  it, 
to  refuse  to  amend  it  ?  Of  Reformers  it  can  only  be  said  that 
they  are  deficient  intellectually;  but  of  the  other  party  it  seems 
to  be  very  evident  that  their  deficiency  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
•  and  if  so,  they  are  the  principal  culprits,  for  the  moral  only  ic 
responsible  for  crime. 

There  was  more  intellectiud  strength  than  moral  purity  in 
the  intellect  of  Coleridge,  and  on  any  important  question  ai 
movement  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  affairs,  we  would  fix  his 
opinion  at  a  very  low  value.  The  following  sentence,  which  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  tirade  against  Reform,  will  help 
to  justify  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  the  morale  of  Cole- 
ridge's intellect.  Speaking  of  the  absence  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Whigs  for  the  benefits  which  the  nation  has  derived 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Revolution,  he  says : — *'  With  no 
humility,  nor  fear,  nor  reverence,  like  Ham,  the  accursed,  they 
have  beckoned  with  grinning  fiMes  to  a  vulgar  mob,  to  coma 
and  insult  over  the  nakedness  of  a  parent,  when  it  htui  become 
them,  if  one  &jgaA  of  filial  patriotism  had  burnt  withhi  their 
bieasti^  to  have  mazdied,  with  silent  steps  and  averted  &ces  to 
lay  their  robes  upon  his  destitotion!"  This  sentence,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  joong  student,  when  he  makes  his  dtbut  at  a  de- 
bating society,  in  favour  of  Conservative  principles,  might 
sound  very  well,  and  perhaps  might  be  regarded  as  an  auspi- 
cious ptoaiise  of  future  talent,  but  in  a  philosopher  like  Cole- 
ndge,  in  a  man  who  says,  **  I  am  by  the  Uw  of  mj  natore  m 
rwusner,*'  in  a  man  who  says  of  his  own  qrrtem  of  philo- 
sophy, **  if  you  once  master  it,  or  any  part  o^  it,  you  cannot 
bflsitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  truth,  you  cannot  be 
socptii  a'  about  it,** — in  such  a  man  the  sentence  alluded  to 
is  nothing  but  bombast,  and  a  grievous  departure  fn>m  his  own 
theory.  The  literal  mffi'!'"g  of  the  sentence  is,  that  the 
WhioB,  tnttitaii  of  t*^^^  the  imliednsis  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, ought  to  have  concealed  its  shame  fh>m  the  pro&ne 
gaae  of  the  popuUce.  In  other  words,  they  ought  to  have  pre- 
varicated, equivocated,  mystified,  and  sophisticated  with  the 
people,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  delusive  notion  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  British  Constitution.  This  is  the  moral  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  a  pretty  moral  it  is ;  a  moral  which  destroys  Cole- 
ridf^'*  own  moral  character,  and  casts  suspicion  upon  all  that 
be  has  written  in  fhvour  of  the  High  Church  doctrines.  If 
Mr.  0.  would  consider  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  expose  the 
nakedoem  of  his  &ther  the  Ststo,  he  must  have  shrunk  still 
more  from  the  deeper  guilt  of  unveiling  the  nudity  of  his 
mother,  the  Church.  With  such  holy  reverence  for  the  conse- 
crated shame  of  a  drunken  father,  and  an  adulterous  mother, 
can  we  be  certain  that  Mr.  C.  has  spoken  out  his  inward  feel- 
ings on  the  subjects  of  political  and  eoclesiaatical  delinquencies? 
No,  indeed ;  we  en  have  no  feith  in  the  man  whose  reverenoe 
for  his  mother,  the  Church,  was  superior  to  his  zeal  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  children,  whom  she  had  corrupted 
by  her  abandoiied  principles. 

The  accusation  which  he  has  uttered  against  the  spirit  of 
Befonn  k,  mofeovCT,  in  curious  contrast  with  his  own  professed 
principle  of  raWog  the  moral  above  the  intellectual.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  neeesHiy  ignorance  of  the  majority,  is  a  deep  poll- 
Ucal  crime  in  the  mjm  of  Mr.  C  ;  but  we  think  it  would  have 
been  a  mudi  greater  crime  to  have  appealed  to  the  necessary 
selfishness  of  the  minority.  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  if  employed  by  selfishness.  Knowledge  is  a  hireling,  and 
works  for  its  master.  A  knowledge  which  is  hired  by  a  mino- 
rity to  make  laws,  is  a  curse  to  a  people;  for  it  employs  facts 
and  intellectual  eneigies  fur  sclfitih  and  unholy  piirpuses.  A 
universal  people  alone  is  free  from  selfishness.  We  repeat  it, 
"  A  universal  people  alone  is  free  from  selfishness,"  and  by  a  ne- 
cessary law  of  its  nature  it  must  act  uprightly  in  a  moral  aad 
social  character.  Wo  allow  th<it  it  universal  people  is  not 
equally  B^-fti^pUfftuwi  in  an  intellectual  respect  ^  but  as  the 
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moral  is  superior  to  the  intellectual,  even  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  system,  the  universal  people  has  a  right,  a  moral  right,  to 
determine  the  moral  basis  upon  which  society  shall  be  con- 
ducted. We  ourselves  disapprove  of  Radical  majorities,  but 
they  are  a  necessary  evil ;  we  also  disapprove  of  representative 
or  parliamentary  legislation,  but  it  is  also  a  necessary  evil — but 
T?e  disapprove  still  more  of  Tory  minorities  and  hereditary 
legislation ;  and  as  we  see  no  possibility  of  getting  out  of  these 
latter  evils  without  urging  the  people  on  to  Radical  reforma- 
tions, we  prefer  giving  our  support  to  the  cause  of  progression, 
than  endeavouring,  like  Coleridge,  to  stagnate  society  by  Con- 
servative principles.  By  progressing  we  may  attain  to  some 
good ;  by  standing  still,  never.  "  The  Church  b  the  last  relic 
of  our  nationality,"  says  Coleridge.  "  Would  to  God  that  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  could  once  fully  understand 
that  the  Christian  Church  and  the  National  Church  are  as  little 
to  be  confounded  as  divided!'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  it 
means  that  there  is  something  wrong,  something  rotten  in  Den- 
mark—it means  that  there  is  some  moral  or  intellectual  defi- 
<aency  in  the  Church ;  but  not  being  a  descendant  of  Ham,  the 
Befsrmer,  our  worthy  logician  merely  gives  a  gentle  hint  to  the 
gentlemen  in  lawn,  that  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 
He  talks  very  differently  of  the  Dissenters — "  I  sometimes 
hope  that  the  rabid  insolence  and  imdisguised  despotism  of 
temper  of  the  Dissenters  may  at  last  awaken  a  jealousy  in  the 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  apathy  and  inertness 
are,  I  fear,  too  profound  -  <oo  proriden/ia/."  "  The  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  carried  in  the  violent,  and,  in  fact, 
unprincipled  manner  it  was,  was  in  effect  a  Surinam  toad,  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Dissenter's  admission  to  the  Universities, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Churchy  are  so  many  toadlets,  one  after 
another,  detaching  themselves  from  their  parent  brute.'**  If 
Coleridge  was  by  a  law  of  his  nature  a  reasoner,  we  do  not 
regard  him  as  a  correct  reasoner.  At  all  events.  Providence 
reasons  differently,  and  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  C.'s 
feeble  attempts  to  conserve  its  corruption,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  preserve  it  from  attack,  is  doomed,  in  the  councils  of 
Heaven,  to  be  divorced  like  an  adulterous  wife,  or  purified  by 
the  purgatory  of  revolutionary  fire.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  it 
wants  purification;  and  if  Mr.  C.  had  had  his  own  way,  would 
it  have  got  purification  ?  We  suspect  not;  and,  therefore,  we 
conclude  by  saying,  that  the  necessary  ignorance  of  the  people, 
with  moral  justice  to  inspire  them,  is  a  much  better  pilot  to  a 
legislative  government,  than  the  necessary  talent  and  logic  of 
schoolmen  and  landed  gentry,  with  self-interest  as  their  idol. 
Mercy  is  better  than  judgment.  We  mean,  like  Ham,  to 
expose  this  Master  in  Israel  still  more  to  our  readers  ;  but  we 
will  also  reveal  some  of  his  peculiar  excellencies,  for  he  was  a 
noble  spirit  and  with  all  his  faults  we  love  him.  The  two 
principles  were  strongly  developed  in  him,  and  the  discord  was 
great  between  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  nature,  the  latter 
being  too  strong  for  the  former ;  but  the  good  was  evidently  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  we  will  not  fail  to  give  our  feeble  testi- 
mony to  its  worth. 

*  The  above  quotations  are  all  taken  from  the  "  Table  Talk." 


NATIONAL  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Thb  mother  is  the  first  teacher  of  every  human  being ;  for, 
however  we  may  doubt  of  the  mental  generation  of  the  father, 
that  of  the  mother  is  irresistably  established  by  the  striking 
effects  assignable  to  distinct  causes,  frequently  produced  on  the 
being  previous  to  birth.  So  that  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
that  too  when  physical  susceptibility,  and  probably  mental,  is 
the  greatest,  the  maternal  influence  is  actively  and  potently 
working.  "  r  j 

For  many  months,  at  least  from  the  birth,  in  ordinary  cases, 
for  Mme  years,  the  mother  is  the  principal  instrument  of  the 
gild's  development.  Her  influence,  compared  to  that  of  the 
fether,  or  of  any  other  individual,  is  overwhelming,  because  it 
Ss  not,  like  his,  of  an  intellectual  kind  only,  but  extends  by  the 
teiderest  associations  to  every  function,  power,  and  Nature. 
Yet  because  in  ignorance  our  forefathers  originated  the  fashion 


of  appointing  the  commencement  of  school  tuition,  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven,  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  vain  hope  that  all 
we  desire  is  then  in  our  power.  Whereas,  by  that  time  the 
business  is  almost  settled  ;  the  greater  and  deeper  part  of  the 
character  is  stamped  and  settled  for  ever.  All  we  can  do  after 
that  is  but  a  modification,  a  hardening  or  softening,  while  the 
great  outline  remains  the  same.  "  Emollit  mores "  was  the 
old  college  boast,  and  truly  their  power  for  good  extends  little 
beyond  the  manners.  How  important  then  to  apply  with  ten- 
fold energy  to  the  work  of  educating  female  youth,  on  whom 
the  only  hope  of  permanent  melioration  and  happiness  of  the 
mass,  in  the  next  and  future  generations  so  largely,  almost 
totally,  depends  ! 

In  every  human  being,  considered  in  his  outward  relations, 
the  will  is  the  supreme  or  prime  mover  ;  the  understanding  is 
the  secondary  mover ;  the  actions  are  the  subordinate  or  moved. 

External  circumstances  may  modify  the  lower  nature ;  the 
father  may  be  the  developing  means  to  the  child's  intellect, 
but  the  mother  appeals  directly  to  the  will,  and  it  is  upon  the 
quality  of  the  will,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  of  intelligence, 
or  power  of  activity,  that  the  moral  character  depends. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  not  only  in  respect  to  the  time 
bciog  greater  that  the  child  is  with  the  mother,  compared  to 
the  intercourse  with  the  father,  but  the  sort  of  education  also 
which  is  generated  by  the  maternal  nature,  is  of  far  more 
moral  importance,  being  no  less  than  the  course  of  the  senti- 
ments and  affections,  which  in  future  years  regulate  and  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  actions,  and  the  destiny  of  the  adult. 

In  every  station  of  life  mothers  are  more  exempt  from 
worldly  competitive  struggles  than  the  fathers ;  and  should, 
therefore,  be  chosen  by  reason,  if  Nature  had  not  pre-appointed 
them,  the  means  of  developing,  in  the  calmness  and  quiet  of 
home,  those  internal  attachments,  and  inward  aspirations,  of 
which  even  the  most  costly  college  life  can  merely  speak. 

The  mother's  power,  then,  may  be  compared  to  the  geome- 
trical ratio,  of  which  the  father's  is  only  the  arithmetical.  The 
mother  imprints  her  education  stereotype  fashion,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  application  to  the  furnace  ;  while  the  father 
works  with  the  common  moveable  types,  which  another  com- 
poser can  come  and  disarrange  or  re-arrange.  The  mother 
dyes  in  grain,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  cloth  is  wove  ;  the  fa- 
ther can  only  paint,  and  polish,  and  varnish,  when  it  has  come 
from  the  loom. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  mother  in  a  physical  sense,  may  not 
be  true  literally  or  spiritually.  Let  us  inquire.  In  response 
to  that  inquiry,  I  think  we  shall  learn  and  feel  that  it  is  more 
than  physically  or  literally  true.  We  shall  arrive  at  the  con- 
viction, that  there  is  even  a  maternal  nature  in  that  portion  of 
mankind  which  is  of  the  male  sex.  What  I  have  written,  I  1 
venture  to  assert,  is  true  when  so  applied,  and  I  beg  of  yoxir  1 
doubting  readers,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  to  give  that 
application  one  or  two  trials. 

If  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  good  experiment  to  reverse 
the  usual  mode,  and  hand  over  the  education  of  females  to 
men  teachers,  and  transfer  the  boys  to  female  teachers,  I 
should  excite  the  horror  of  all  prudish  minds,  whether  in 
breeches  or  petticoats.  Though  medical  men  for  the  bodies, 
and  priests  for  the  souls,  have  total  liberty,  one  must  not  pro- 
pose an  effective  means  of  sweeping  off  the  cobwebs  of  intellect, 
and  the  earwigs  of  sociality.  So  I  must  adopt  the  next  best  . 
expedient,  and  advise  that  the  male  teachers  should  discontinue  li 
for  a  season  their  rigid  intellectual  tuition,  and  meet  their  • 
pupils  on  the  maternal  principle.  This  will  require  no  small 
effort,  but  the  results  will  amply  repay,  if  only  for  their  curio- 
sity and  rarity.  Nay,  further,  let  individuals  make  the  trial 
upon  themselves.  Let  not  men  force  every  proposition  or  fact 
to  a  slavish  submission  to  mere  reason.  Let  the  affections  be 
affectionately  treated,  and  the  understanding  affectionately  and 
rationally  treated.  Let  us,  in  spite  of  Locke's  authority,  make 
the  experiment  upon  ourselves,  and  see  whether  there  be  not 
higher  functions  of  the  soul  than  the  understanding.  Why,  the 
very  word  declares  that  it  stands  under  something  else. 

When  occurrences  of  opposition  and  vexation  happen,  let  us 
for  once,  not  increase  the  disharmony  by  rationally  showing 
that  it  is  unjust  we  should  be  so  opposed  or  vexed,  or  ease  our- 
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selves  by  venting  our  spleen  on  some  equally  or  more  innocent 
individual,  but  let  us  seek  out  in  ourselves  the  maternal  nature, 
which  will  enable  us  to  put  up  with  these  things,  and  literally 
to  "  take  up  our  cross."  Let  us  find  the  grave  of  personal  injury 
within.  This  is  what  I  venture  to  call  the  maternal  principle, 
and  no  one  need  be  long  without  an  opportunity  of  trying  if  he 
have  it. 

The  attentive  reader  will  perhaps  perceive  by  this  time  at 
least  one  of  the  senses  in  which  the  mother  is  to  be  the  prime 
instrument  in  education,  and  as  it  is  true  in  every  sense  it  mat- 
ters not  which  is  first  comprehmded.  C.  L. 

P.  S. — My  pen  is  something  like  the  young  man  when  he 
first  set  off  on  his  commercial  travels.  He  went  out  without 
his  pocket  book ;  then  he  discovered  that  his  cojit  was  not 
brushed  clean  ;  a  third  time  he  had  to  return  for  his  samples. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Shepherd  I  may  in  time  learn  to  ex- 
press my  meaning  in  writing.  I  think  I  had  better  go  back 
again,  and  by  another  effort  ascertain  what  this  said  education 
really  is,  about  which  I  am  writing  as  well  as  many  other  folks. 


rURGATOEY,  ITS  ANALOGICAL,  ALEGORICAL, 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  3IEANIN0. 

It  may  be  supposed  liy  many  ignorant  people  that  the  priests 
invented  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  then  imposed  it  upon 
the  people  without  any  authority.  But  this  isagroa  miitoke; 
and,  indeed,  all  uncharitable  suspicions  of  this  nature  are  mis- 
conceptions, and  lead  the  mind  to  exceedingly  fidse  and  absurd 
ideas  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  opinion.  The 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  Ih  in  universal  naturp  itself,  and  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  which  the  Popish  priusts  extracted  it.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  necessarily  Ic<l  them  to  a  foolish  con- 
struction, but  it  was  not  more  foolish  than  other  constructions 
which  both  Papists  and  Protestants  have  put  upon  this  mys- 
terious l)ook.  In  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  that  Apostle 
speaks  of  .Tesus  Christ  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  from 
which  it  was  naturally  cuncludu«l  that  there  were  spirits  con- 
fined in  the  Iwwels  of  the  earth  who  were  within  ho|)c  of  sal- 
vation. In  the  Ixmk  of  Macabbees,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  holy 
and  a  wholesome  tiling  to  pniy  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be 
loosed  from  their  sins  ;  and  Isaiah  s]teak8  of  the  wicked  being 
shut  up  in  the  pit  and  visited  aflcr  many  days.  TImto  u* 
several  other  pasnges  in  the  Bible  which  may  be  cowtiued 
into  the  doctrine  of  a  Purgatory,  so  that  we  have  no  occasion 
to  be  astonished  at  its  appearance  and  prevalence  during  the 
dark  ages  of  the  '*  literal  word,"  when  almost  no  other  book 
but  thi-  Bible  was  read,  and  that  only  by  priests  and  monks, 
whose  minds  were  deranged  by  orcr-animated  zeal  and  defec- 
tive science,  and  keenly  engaged  in  the  devisal  of  lOMM  to 
rescue  disembodied  spirits  from  the  burning  flames. 

We  always  endeavour  to  find  out  a  physiological  reason  for 
every  thing,  convinced  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain;  and, 
more  e8|>cci<illy,  convinced  that  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  world  are  replete 
with  substantial  meaning.  They  ore  not  mere  vagaries,  as 
superficial  thinkers  idly  sup]>ose.  They  arc  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  under  which  she  conceals  for  a  time  important  truths, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  They  are  seldom  to  be 
imderstood  in  the  light  in  which  the  Church  views  them  ;  but 
they  are  never  destitute  of  truth,  and  they  may  safely  Acfy  all 
the  genius  and  sophistr}'  of  8cho<jlmen  or  infidels  utterly  to 
overthrow  them.  And  why  should  Nature  teach  mj'steries  ? 
Tou  may  just  as  well  osk  why  women  should  go  with  veils  on 
their  faces,  and  men  never.  This  has  l)ccn  the  case  in  all  dvi- 
lizcil,  and  more  especially  in  half  civilized  countries,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  so  common  in  the  East,  that  the  women  walk  the 
public  streets  completely  shrouded  from  public  view,  having 
only  n  pair  of  holes  as  eyelets  to  peep  throtigh.  As  nations 
progress  in  civilization,  this  custom  declines,  and  the  female 
face  becomes  exposctl  as  well  as  the  male.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  in  the  Divine  plan  ?  It  is  almost  universal ;  and 
in  those  countries  where  progress  is  at  a  stand,  the  veiling  of 
the  female  face  continues  in  all  its  original  secrecy.     It  is  in 


the  West  chiefly  that  the  custom  has  been  abandoned,  because 
in  the  West  only  science  has  flourished,  and  unveiled  the  face 
of  Nature  by  the  discoveries  of  philosophy.  Woman  is  the 
representative  of  Nature.  In  the  infancy  of  mankind  she  is 
despised — her  physical  weakness  is  insulted — she  is  put  imder 
restraint  —  a  veil  is  put  upon  her  countenance ;  because  then 
man  is  ignorant  of  N.oture,  and  acting  in  opposition  to  her 
benevolent  impulses.  As  science  advances  woman  becomes 
more  free,  more  frank  in  the  exhibition  of  her  features,  till  at 
last  she  casts  off  the  veil  entirely,  and  is  revealed  to  public 
view.  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  Nature  shrouds  herself 
from  human  search  in  the  first  stages  of  progress,  and  gradually 
developes  her  beauties  to  the  inquiring  and  philosophic  mind. 

The  science  of  Purgatory  may  be  illustrated  in  a  similar 
manner.  Hell  and  heaven,  though  not  true  in  the  revolting 
sense  in  which  they  are  usually  taught,  are  still  fundamental 
truths,  as  personifications  of  the  bipolar  principles  of  Nature. 
They  arc  revealed  both  temporally  and  spiritually.  At  pre- 
sent we  shall  only  treat  of  their  temporal  development.  Hell 
temporal  is  the  old  world,  and  heaven  temporal  is  the  new. 
Hell  is  first  revealed  because  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
The  Church  appears  first  in  this  state  as  its  embrj'o  form.  It 
is  a  state  of  apostacy  and  miser>'.  It  must  be  delivered  fVom 
this  state  by  a  monl  poigation,— a  furnace  which  will  remove 
the  dross — and  bring  forth  the  gold  in  greater  purity.  This 
furnace  is  the  fire  of  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
**  th€  Church''^  in  corruption.  For  it  alone  a  purgatory  is  pre- 
pared. Protestantism  is  not  the  Church,  it  is  merely  a  pro- 
tetlor  against  certain  abuses  in  the  (Ttureh.  To  Protestantism, 
therefore,  there  is  no  Purgatory.  It  is  nothing  but  an  ordeal ; 
it  has  neither  form,  nor  character,  nor  moral  energ)*,  as  a  united 
politjr ;  it  is  merely  an  ofihoot  from  the  parent  stem,  a  disof- 
neted  sheep  which  has  strayed  from  the  fold  >>ocausc  of  the 
negligence  of  the  shepherd.  Thu  is  the  rationale  of  the  re- 
jection of  Puigatoiy  by  the  Protestant  Church,  and  of  the 
]>eculiar  stress  that  was  laid  upon  this  article  of  faith  by  the 
Catholics  before  the  Reformation,  when  the  Church  was  about 
to  be  cast  into  Purgatory,  fVom  which  it  will  finally  escape, 
with  a  new  moral,  and  a  rich  spiritual,  character. 

There  were  many  good  things  in  the  old  Roman  Church 
which  we  have  not  now.  She  was  a  better  persecutor,  it  is 
true,  but  with  Doctor  Johnson,  we  ^*  like  a  good  hater.''  One 
who  hates  strongly  can  also  love  strongly.  Its  hatred  arose 
fW>m  its  seal,  it  was  no  doubt  well  meant ;  but  to  its  own  follow- 
ers, its  love  was  women's  love.  It  was  kind  to  the  poor,  it  was 
peculiarly  attached  to  the  people,*  and  was  indebted  to  that 
attachment  for  all  its  power.  It  was  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
regard  for  the  common  peo]i1c  that  it  acquired  that  irresistible 
avendancy  <ncr  prini-cs,  that  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Its  principal  agents  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  this  ascendancy, 
wen  BMaks  and  fkian,  who  were  intimately  reUted  by  familiar 
conwwe  and  aswdation  with  the  poorest  of  the  flock,  who 
also  willingly  contributed  to  asrist  them,  both  temporally  and  spi- 
ritually, bestowing  alms  on  the  poor  which  they  had  extorted  oj 
fair  words  from  the  rich.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  days  of  their 
career,  tliat  they  became  corrupt,  and  thus  refjuired  the  ftimaee 
of  Protestantism  to  purify  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  old  Roman  Church  is  to  be  admired 
—it  had  no  hereditary  honours.  Pope^  Cardinols,  Bishops, 
all  the  great  oflicers  of  the  Church,  were  elected  from  the 
people,  and  most  frequently  fh)m  the  lowest  ranks  being  taken 
fVom  the  monks  and  frian»,  who  rose  by  their  talents  to  the 
highest  dignity  to  which  human  ambition  could  aspire.  Pro- 
testantism entirely  abandoned  this  equitable  system;  and  estab- 
lished the  aristocracy  of  birth,  which  now  looks  down  with 
sovereign  contempt  upon  the  poor,  with  which  it  has  no  fellow- 
feeling.  We  must  go  back  to  the  principle  of  the  Mother 
Church,  shaking  off  ^1  her  groundless  prejudices,  her  absurdi- 
ties, and  tyrannies ;  we  must  abandon  the  Protestant,  or  politi- 
cal doctrine  of  military  and  hereditary  ascendancy,  and  adopt 
the  mild  and  generous  doctrine  of  intellectual  and  moral  domi- 
nation. 

*  We  speak  only  comparatively,  still  regarding  it  as  an  upat- 
tate  from  the  true  social  ^irit. 
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The  Pulsatory  of  the  Reformation  was  not  confined  to  Pro- 
testant countries.  It  extended  over  the  whole  Church.  It  in- 
troduced an  intellectual  age.  It  exalted  the  reason  above  the 
moral  sense,  and  created  a  species  of  republicanism  in  thought, 
which  has  gradually  broken  up  the  old  spiritual  dominion,  so 
that  it  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  But  we  have  merely 
escaped  from  a  spiritual  into  an  intellectual  tyrannj'.  Both  are 
corruptions.  But  as  the  moral  is  higher  than  the  intellectual, 
flo  in  the  progress  of  the  Cliurch  to  its  predestined  manhood, 
we  must  return  to  the  moral  power  as  the  legitimate  ruler  of 
society.  Intellect  becomes  a  purgatory  to  the  moral  sense, 
when  the  latter  is  misdirected  by  the  false  lights  of  igno- 
rance and  imperfect  science.  But  unless  science  refine  the 
moral  sense,  and  restore  it  to  its  authority,  it  merely  acts  the 
part  of  a  revolutionist,  and  keeps  the  mind  and  society  in  con- 
stant agitation,  without  being  able  to  accomplish  any  desirable 
social  impro\'ement. 

But  not  only  has  Natiu*e  provided  in  science  a  purgatory  for 
the  moral  sense,  but  she  has  also  provided  a  purgatory  for 
science  itself  The  stages  of  science  are  threefold,  like  that  of 
the  Church : — ^first,  the  moral,  misdirected  by  ignorance  and 
theory ;  second,  the  intellectual,  directed  by  demonstration  and 
experiment ;  and  third,  the  moral,  directed  by  demonstration 
and  experiment  perfecting  theory  We  are  in  the  second  stage 
at  present.  The  sciences  are  now  merely  intellectual.  They  will 
all  come  roimd  to  their  original  object,  under  less  fallible  pilot- 
age than  they  enjoyed  m  ancient  times.  Astrology  was  a 
moral  science;  it  was  cnst  into  the  purgatory  of  astronomy, 
which  is  an  intellectual  science.  Alchemy  was  a  moral  science ; 
it  also  was  cast  into  the  purgatory  of  chemistry,  which  is  now 
an  intellectual  science ;  and  though  we  do  not  affirm,  that  old 
astrology'  or  alchemy  will  revive,  anymore  than  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  still  we  affirm  that  in  the  progress  of  science  the 
moral  character  will  recover  its  authority,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  astronomy  and  chemistry  will  hereafter  be  employed  in 
a  moral  sense,  and  their  intellectual  facts  made  subservient  to 
higher  ends  than  merely  filling  the  heads  of  the  learned  with 
volumes  of  obsenations  and  experiments,  or  even  of  adding 
invention  to  invention,  to  please  the  childish  curiosity  of  half- 
tutored  minds.  The  alchemist,  ignorant  as  he  was,  perceived 
the  analogies  between  the  moral,  or  spiritual,  and  the  material 
world  ;  he  reasoned  deeply  upon  these  analogies  -,  his  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  imiversal  harmony  ;  he 
reasoned  from  outward  to  inward,  and  from  inward  to  outward ; 
«nd  although  he  erred,  he  erred  only  in  his  premises,  for  want 
of  scientific  knowledge — but  our  modem  chemists  arc  mere 
matter-of-fact  men,  and  not  a  single  genius  amongst  them  arises 
to  connect  the  worid  of  mind  with  that  of  matter,  and  show 
•how  the  discoveries  of  material,  may  throw  light  upon  the 
darkness  of  mental  and  moral,  science.  This,  we  say,  has  yet 
to  be  done,  and  this  is  alchemy,  purged  and  reformed.  Astro- 
logy, also,  will  rise  again  with  totally  new  features.  The  old 
spiritual  character  of  religion  and  science  will  revive,  and 
come  out  of  the  furnace  of  Protestant  purgatory,  seven  times 
purified. 


WATER  DRINKERS  &c. 


cuts  are  the  £sishion.  So,  when  land  was  cheap,  men  lived  «a 
vegetables,  now  it  is  dear  we  must  have  flesh,  because  one  acre 
will  support  a  man  on  bread,  and  cibbage,  and  onions,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  such  like,  while  it  requires  four  acres  to  keep  him  on 
sheep  and  oxen. 

Besides,  if  there  was  no  meat  eaten,  what  would  become  of 
all  those  nice  butcher  boys  and  slaughtermen  who  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  human  race,  and  are  the  ornament  of  civil  society. 
What  should  we  do,  alas,  for  tallow  candles,  if  the  dripping-pau 
supplres  were  stopped  ?  Why,  Sir,  we  might  in  the  summer  time, 
be  reduced  to  the  horrid  necessity  of  going  to  bed  by  day  light, 
and  of  rising  at  most  ungentlemanly  mechanical  hours.  Then,  J 
again,  are  the  scavengers,  who  clear  away  all  the  extra  dirt,  the! 
coal-heavers,  who  bring  the  extra  coals  for  cooking,  and  the  dusfc- 
meiv,  who  take  them  away,  all  to  be  cut  ofl:"  from  their  employ- 
ment, and  perhaps  be  driven  to  other  occupations  depending  on 
your  nonsensical  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ? 

No,  no,  Mr.  Shepherd,  yours  is  the  doctrine  for  me  :  take  the 
Scriptures  properly  and  literally,  "  be  ye  filled  with  the  spirit," 
no  tea  and  coffee,  nasty  exciting  things,  let  us  have  cordial 
brandy.  What  else  was  it  sent  for  ?  why  was  it  permitted  to 
enter  man's  head  to  make  it,  if  he  is  not  to  drink  it  afterwards  ? 
These  objectors  dont  study  the  harmony  of  things.  If  I  like 
a  thing,  is  not  that  enough  ?  Who  gave  the  liking,  w>o  furnishes 
the  object  liked  ?  the  whatd^ye  cull  it  (the  syllogism,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Editor),  is  complete,  I  may  properly  take  it. 

Then,  as  you  so  capitally  prove,  horses  must  be  kept,  else  there 
would  be  no  jolly  drivers  and  ostlei-s,  and  stable  boys  ;  in  fact, 
these  vegetable  fellows  would  root  out  every  thing  -v-aluable  in 
society.  These  abstainers  want  to  cut  us  up  at  the  root.  Radicals, 
indeed  !  I  think  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  would  be  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  government  as  most  dangerous  jiersons,  or  at 
all  events  get  them  denounced  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers  in 
tbeir  excellent  newspaper.  How  could  they  get  even  as  much 
as  bread  without  horses  to  plough  the  land,  even  allowing  that 
horses  eat  half  the  produce  ?  How  cmild  a  family  subsist  on 
a  large  well  cultivated  garden  ?  Why,  Sir,  one  man  with  a  spade 
cannot  produce  more  than  enough  for  about  thirty  iiulividuals, 
and  if  his  family  amounted  to  five  persons,  the  labourer  would 
want  nearly  one-fifth  of  his  earnings.  Look  at  the  market  gat^ 
dens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  see  if  the  workman 
get  that  proportion.  Why,  Sir,  for  ten  shillings  a- week,  they  send 
produce  enough  to  market  to  sell  by  retail  for  nearly  as  many 
pound3,and  here  are  a  set  of  chaps  who  want  us  to  create  a  greater 
demand  for  hand  labour  and  less  demand  for  cattle.  My  good- 
ness, how  wages  would  rise.  Why,  Sir,  the  people  would  soon  'b 
coming  out  of  the  cotton  factories,  and  shirts  and  stocking 
would  grow  dear.  Then  working  in  the  air  they  would  no^ 
drink  so  much  gin,  barley  would  get  cheap,  if  a  long  concat« 
nation  of  evils  would  come  to  pass  and  wliich  you  do  well  to  nij 
in  the  bud. 

In  short,  if  man  had  been  intended  to  live  on  vegetable  diet, 
or  to  keep  sober,  and  to  be  thoughtful  and  serious,  we  should 
find  him  so;  what  were  constables  and  magistrates,  and  prisons, 
and  chapels  appointed  for  ?  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with 
such  oddities,  and  I  merely  write  to  let  you  know  how  some  of 
your  readers  appreciate  your  labours.  Yours  Veritas  in  vino. 

BIBLIBUS. 


TO   THE    EDITOR   OP   THE   8HEPHBRO. 

Sm.— I  cannot  think  why  you  occupy  ss  much  of  your  valua- 
ble space  in  writing  against  those  humbug  water  drinkers  and 
Vegetable  eaters,  to  the  exclusion  of  so  much  better  fun. 

Who  does  not  know  that  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  the 
rest  were  created  to  be  eaten  by  man,  as  fleas  and  bugs,  and  at 
last  worms,  were  created  to  eat  him?  As  my  wife  says,  what 
else  were  they  sent  for  ?  Your  Transcendentalist  shows  plainly 
enough,  that  there  is  no  sight  unless  somebody  is  present  to  see, 
80  there  would  be  no  cattle  unless  somebody  were  hungry  enough 
to  eat,  and  this  creation  would  be  actually  abridged,  and  God's 
works  cramped  by  these  lean  thinkere. 

You  know,  Sir,  when  broad-cloth  was  dear,  the  men  wore  great 
coats  down  to  their  heels,  large  enough  to  hide  body  and  legs, 
and  all ;  but  now  it  has  become  cheap,  sparrow-tails,  and  short 


[As  the  foregoing  letter  is  humorous  and  perfectly  intelligible, 
we  willingly  insert  it.  But  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  of  any 
moral  importance,  at  present,  to  agitate  the  question  :  we  stand 
on  the /r^e  ground  of  temperance,  not  of  abstinence.  We  be- 
lieve that,  experimentally,  we  know  what  temperance  is  as  well 
as  any  man  or  woman  in  society.  We  have  lived  for  several 
months  at  a  time  on  vegetable  food,  refrained  from  spirits  of  any 
material  kind  for  two  years,  and  scarcely  tasted  ale  or  beer,  or 
any  fermented  liquor  once  .'i-week  during  that  time  ;  we  have 
even  injured  our  health  by  abstinence.  We  have  tried  every 
speciesof  food  that  our  circumstances  would  -ftdmit  of,  except 
uncooked,  so  that  we  can  jud^e  for  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  judge  for  other  men.  At  present  it  is  not  a  social  que»- 
tion,  it  may  become  one.  But  as  Biblibus  has  not  answered  all 
our  objections,  we  will  be  happy  to  insert  another  letter  if  he 
has  any  desire  to  meet  them. — Ed.] 
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DISSENTERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  list  of  Dissenting  CongT^d.tion«  in  England 
and  Wales  in  taken  from  the  Congregatianal  Magaxine  for 
January,  1836: — 

Roman  Catholics 416 

Presbyterians, 197 

Independents T..  1,840 

Baptists ^ 1,201 

Calvinist  Methodists. 427 

Wesleyan  Methodists 2,818 

Other  Methodists 666 

Quakers 3% 

Home  Missionary,  and  other  Stations.....  439 

Total 8,440 

Establishment 11,82.5 

Majority  of  Episcopalians 3,385 

"  But  we  should  eir  egragioiMly/  says  M*Culloch,  in  his 
British  Statistics,  **  if  we  imagiiied  that  the  Kumber  of  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  Dissenten  and  the  Church  were  in  any 
thing  like  Uiis  proportion.  Generally  q>eaking.  the  DisMnten, 
particularly  the  MethodiHts,  are  much  mure  strict  mud  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  divine  service  than  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  latter,  imleed,  include  a  laige  class, 
partly  consisting  of  the  upper,  and  partly  of  th«  lower  sad 
middle  orders,  who  are  but  little  scrupulous  in  their  obsenranee 
of  the  ordinances  of  rcligiiHU  Many,  too,  of  the  Dissmtiag 
rongragalMaiaie  extremely  limited,  aad  thengh  mom  of  tiMm 
are  moMMiii,  yet  at  an  average  thsgr  an  saaall,  •oaipaMd  villi 
those  fc«'*"gi"g  to  the  Church.  On  the  whale,  w  ineii—  ta 
think  t^  the  eatira  nnasber  of  Diannten  ia  Fiifhirt  Mid 
Wales  doea  aei  caoeed  2,700,000,  or  at  mask  a,MM»WM,  of 
whom  from  500,000  to  600,000  may  be  Catholics." 

THE  FAIR  SEX  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  following  ordinacoe,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Turkish 
women  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  promenades,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  18th  of  July: — **  Though  his  highnem  our  most 
gracious  sovereign,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  clemency  and 
kind    ftclin^   !  .     ■  •     j^jople,  gives  his  attention  to    the 

tniii<|iiilUty  a'H  of  his  subjects,  and  to  atfurd  to  nil, 

especially  the  iu: —  if  this  capital,  nil  decent  niiiusements 

and  the  diversions  whicli  they  find  in  the  fine  seniHtn  in  ttie 
public  promunudcs,  it  iuits  however  been  noticed  by  hir>  Majesty 
that  women  remain  too  long  in  most  of  the  promenades,  and  do 
not  return  home  till  the  timeof  theevenini(pra,verorlat4.'r  ;  that 
in  most  of  the  promenades  they  walk  a)>out  and  hitint<'rniin«led 
with  the  men;  and,  liwtly,  that  they  have  in  their  service  Harem 
Arahadshi  (harem  coachmen),  who  presume  to  dress  in  a  manner 
not  i>ennitte<l  to  the  Knjas.  Now  as  all  those  things  are  no  leas 
contrary  to  the  will  of  hi»  highness  than  to  the  sentiments  of  all 
Mussulman,  it  is  necessary  tliat  these  scandalous  abuses  should 
l)c  done  away  with  ;  that  is  to  say.  that  henceforth  every  one  is 
to  walk  in  a  decorous  manner  ;  tlmt  the  women  are  not  to  walk 
about  in  the  promenades  mingled  with  the  men  ;  that  they 
arc  to  go  home  from  the  pnimcnadc  at  the  latest  at  half-past  tea 
o'clock  (an  hour  and  a  half  I>eforc  sunset) ;  lastly,  that  ther 
nhall  have  in  their  service  honest  people,  and  no  such  ArabadshM 
OS  dress  in  a  manner  unbecoming  Rajas. 

Further,  though  his  excellency  the  Seraskier,  oonformably 
with  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  constantly  intent  on  securing 
public  order,  by  maintaining  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  pre- 
ser>ing  the  people  from  injury  and  misfortunes,  by  preventing 
all  improper  actions,  which  are  displeasing  to  God,  yet  for  some 
time  post  the  ancient  ordinances  relative  to  tradespeople  in  the 
necessary  intercourse  with  the  womea  hare  beoi  neglected, 
and  it  is  observed  that  in  paiticulai  the  dealers  in  eatleqr,  the 
weollen-drafna,  aad  apothecaries,  employ  their  soaa  or  dMir 
young  men,  who  wear  Fez  tudkana  w  kalpacks,  as  Aagmam^  and 


that  the  latter  deal  with  the  women  ;  that  most  of  them  hav^ 
their  magazines  and  apartments  in  the  back  part  of  their  shops, 
and  that  the  women  go  into  them  and  make  purchases ;  lastly, 
thiit  the  women  even  presume  to  enter  the  coffee-houses  in  Pera 
and  Ga'ata,  and  there  to  cat  ices ;  duly  to  regulate  these  mat- 
ters, :uid  as  it  was  formerly  prescribed  that  the  tradespeople 
with  whom  the  women  deal  must  be  especially  honest  persons, 
it  is  necessary  that  these  tradesmen  should  discharge  all  the 
above  youths,  whether  Armenians,  Greeks,  Catholics,  Jews,  or 
of  any  other  nation,  and  if  they  want  shopmen  employ  only 
sober  and  elderly  persons  like  themselves  ;  that  the  women  shaU 
not  go  into  the  inside  of  the  sitting-rooms  and  shops,  but  only 
converse  from  the  (.utside  ;  Uiat  they  shall  not  enter  the  apothe- 
caries' shops,  but  deliver  the  prescriptions  on  the  outside,  and 
so  receive  their  medicines  ;  lastly  that  no  woman  be  henceforth 
seen  in  a  coffee-house.  His  tughness  has  accordingly  been 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  the  preceding  ordinance  to  be  pub- 
lished and  strictly  observed,  and  every  person  so  trangressing  ia 
to  be  severely  punished.** 


A  ROYAL  LEVELLER. 

**  The  boldest  institution  of  Lycurgus  was  the  division  of  the 
lands,  which  he  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  estab- 
Usbing  peace  and  good  order  in  his  Commonwealth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  so  poor  that  they  had  not  one 
inch  of  land  of  their  own,  whilst  a  small  number  of  individual! 
were  possessed  of  all  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  banish  insrdence,  envy,  fhiud,  luxury,  and 
other  dktenraen  of  the  state — I  mean  extreme  poverty  and  ex- 
oeaiva  wealth— Jke  jMrtnodM  the  citizens  to  give  up  nil  their 
lands  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  division  of 
them,  that  they  might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality  and 
that  no  pre-eminence  or  honours  should  be  given  but  to  virtoe 
and  to  merit  alone. 

**  This  scheme  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immediately  execu- 
ted. Lycurgus  divided  the  Unds  of  Loconia,  into  thirty  thouaan^ 
which  he  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
the  territories  of  Sparta  into  nine  thniisand  parts,  which  he  distri* 
butcd  avong  on  equal  number  of  citirens.  It  is  said  that  soma 
years  after,  as  Lncurgtis  was  returning  from  a  long  journey,  and 
paaring  dmragh  the  lands  of  Laconia,  in  the  time  of  Harvest, 
and  observing  as  he  went  along  the  perfect  equality  of  the  sheavaa 
of  reaped  com,  he  turned  towards  those  that  were  with  him,  and 
Raid,  smiling,  *  I>.»e8  not  Tjiomia  loo'c  like  the  possession  of 
several  brothers  who  have  just  liecn  dividing  their  inheritance 
amongst  them  ?' 

**  After  luiving  divided  their  immoveables,  he  undertook  like- 
wise to  m.-ike  the  sanie  equitable  diviMon  of  nil  their  moveable 
goods  and  chattels^  that  lie  might  utterly  iMutLth  fnim  among 
them  all  nuuuiar  of  inequality.  Hut  ijerceiving  that  this  would 
meet  with  moea  oraosition  if  he  went  openly  alxMit  it,  he  en- 
deavoored  to  effect  it,  by  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  avarice. 
For  lint  ha  cried  down  all  gold  aad  silver  money,  and  ordered 
that  no  other  should  be  current  than  that  of  iron  ;  which  he 
made  so  veqr  bravy,  and  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and 
two  oxen  wna  necsssniy  to  oarry  a  sum  of  ten  mina:  (or  £20), 
and  a  whole  duunber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  banish  all  useless  and  sup«n> 
fluous  arU  from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most  of 
thoB  would  have  stmk  of  thcmsi-lves  and  disappeared  with  the 
gold  and  silver  money,  because  the  tradesmen  and  artificen 
would  have  found  no  vent  for  their  commodities,  and  this  iron 
money  hod  no  cumncj  among  any  other  of  the  Grecian  st«te% 
who  were  so  fiu-  from  esteeming  it,  that  it  became  the  subjeat 
of  their  banter  and  ridicule." — liollin. 

[This  just  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way — and  it  moreover  proves,  that  one 
man  with  authority  can  do  more  than  a  thousand  clamourers  in 
reforming  the  abuses  of  a  state.  When  will  Radicalism  ever 
be  able  to  effect  this  that  was  done  by  a  Monarch  ?] 
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THE    SHE  PHERD. 


Thb  Powbr  of  Music. — It  is  singular  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  not  excluded  from  the  pleasures  arising  from  music. 
A  proof  of  this  is  related  of  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Arrow- 
smith,  a  member  of  the  Ro.val  Academy,  who  resided  some 
months  at  Winnington,  about  the  year  1816,  exercising  his 
profession  of  a  miniature  and  portrait  painter.  "  He  was," 
8BJS  Mr.  Chippendale,  of  Winneck,  "  quite  deaf.  He  was  at 
a  gentleman's  glee  club,  of  which  I  was  present  at  that  time, 
and,  as  the  glees  were  sung,  he  would  place  himself  near  some 
article  of  wooden  furniture,  or  a  partition,  door,  or  window 
shutter,  and  would  fix  the  extreme  end  of  his  finger  nails, 
which  he  kept  rather  long,  upon  the  edge  of  some  projecting 
part  of  the  wood,  and  there  remain  until  the  piece  under  per- 
fomance  was  finished ;  all  the  time  expressing,  by  the  most 
significant  gestures,  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  perception  of 
musical  sounds.  He  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  a  solo  as 
with  a  pretty  fiill  clash  of  harmony  :  and,  if  the  music  was  not 
Tcry  good,  or  rather,  if  it  was  not  correctly  performed,  he  would 
not  ^ow  the  slightest  sensation  of  pleasure.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  that  he  was  evidently 
most  delighted  with  those  passages  in  which  the  composer  dis- 
played his  science  in  modulating  the  different  keys.  When 
such  passages  happened  to  be  executed  with  precision,  he  could 
scarcely  repress  the  emotions  of  pleasure  which  he  received, 
within  any  bounds;  for  the  delight  he  evinced  seemed  to  border 
OH  ecstasy.  This  was  expressed  most  remarkably  at  our  club, 
when  the  glee  was  sung  with  which  we  often  conclude ;  it  is  by 
Sterens,  and  begins  vrith  the  words,  "  Ye  spotted  snakes,*  from 
Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  the  second  stanza, 
ou  the  words,  '  Weaving  spiders  come  not  here,'  there  is  some 
modulation  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to,  and  here  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  would  be  in  raptures,  such  as  would  not  be  exceeded  by 
any  one  who  was  in  full  possession  of  hearing."— G'ui«fe  to 
Knowledge. 

The  "  Chukch"  signifies,  sometimes,  the  bricks  and  mortar 
which  constitute  the  building,  this  is  its  physical  or  lowest 
meaning;  the  Church  signifies,  sometimes,  the  ecclesiastical 
wealth  and  revenues,  this  is  its  political  or  worldly  meaning ; 
the  Church  signifies,  sometimes,  the  ))elieverB  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  State  Theology,  this  is  its  interior  or  intellectual  mean- 
ing ;  but  the  word  CHURCH  never  signifies  the  thing  itself 
in  its  inmost  or  divine  meaning.  The  true  signification  has  gone 
out  of  use  because  the  reality  is  not  conscious  to  men.  When 
the  nobler  powers  of  man  are  unemployed,  he  descends  to 
lower  uses — so  is  it  with  his  words. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  J.  K— n's  letter  afforded  vs  much  gratification.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  modest  timidity  which  he  seems  to  have 
experienced  in  committing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  paper. 
He  has  evidently  read  the  Shepherd  teith  interest,  and  tcith 
•understanding,  and  the  light  irhich  he  professes  to  perceive  in 
its  analogical  system  of  theology,  meets  with  such  an  ardent 
response  in  our  mind,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
It  will  be  a  difficult  thing  for  him  to  lose  it,  now  that  he  has 
found  it.  His  musical  analogy  is  perfectly  correct,  and  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  our  ou-n  mode  of  reasoning.  Society 
ought  to  be  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  band  of  musi- 
eians.  Each  mtisician  has  his  own  instrument,  and  the  sounds 
emitted  by  these  instruments  are  all  different  in  tone  and 
depth.  Still  the  various  sounds  are  made  to  accord  by  the 
rules  of  art,  so  that  a  compound  sound  is  produced,  which  com- 
bines the  individual  harmony  of  each  into  the  general  harmony 
of  all.  But  the  general  harmony  would  be  destroyed  if  each  in- 
strument tvere  not  in  harmony  with  itself.  Every  man  is  a 
musical  or  unmusical  instrument  of  the  social  band,  and  the 
man  must  be  in  harmony  with  himself  before  he  can  play  har- 
moniously as  a  social  being.  This  is  one  fact.  But  there  is 
another.  Man  must  learn  the  moral  and  social  music ;  and  a 
hand  is  better  than  jrrivate  lessons  for  musical  instruction. 
Many  musicians,  who  play  well  alone,  are  disconcerted 
wh-en  they  first  attempt  to  play  in  concert.    By  ji/aying  in 


concert  they  learn  time  better  than  by  private  study.  The 
concert  music,  therefore,  corrects  the  solo  music,  and  a  man 
cannot  be  a  good  musician  until  he  has  learned  to  take  part 
in  a  concert.  A.  J.  «•«//  easily  perceive  in  this  the  two  poles 
again ;  first  the  solitary  music,  and  second  the  social  music. 
Nofr,  we  think  the  two  musics  must  be  perfected  together  ;  but 
the  solitary  is  the  basis,  and  a  certain  proficiency  must  be  made 
in  it  before  we  can  tcith  propriety  attempt  the  concert.  This 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  progress  of  man.  Religion 
hitherto  has  been  giving  private  lessons  in  morals,  making  in- 
dividuals as  good  as  possible ;  but  it  ha«  not  yet  attempted  the 
concert — that  is,  the  social  music.  There  is,  therefore,  some- 
thing yet  to  learn,  the  private  virtue  has  to  be  put  to  the 
test ;  men  must  associate  in  order  to  see  what  more  is  neces- 
sary. They  beat  time  differently — one  ten,  another  twenty^ 
thirty,  or  forty,  beats  a  mintUe.  By  association  this  discord 
would  be  destroyed,  and  all  men  u<ould  beat  time  alike,  and 
play  in  unison.  You  may  delay  the  social  morality  as  long  as 
you  please,  still,  when  it  is  first  attempted,  you  have  to  learn 
it,  whatever  proficiency  you  have  made  in  individual  morality. 
As  many  pictures,  which  look  well  in  a  private  parlour,  become 
daubs  in  an  exhibition ;  so  many  good  private  characters  would 
betray  great  imperfections  if  acting  in  concert  with  a  large 
association.  Private  and  public  morals,  though  one  in  vital 
energy,  are  yet  two  distinct  polar  manifestations  qf  the  one 
moral  principle. 

My  Dear  Univkrsamst, — As  our  points  of  difference  are 
rather  questions  between  you  and  me,  than  interesting  to  the 
general  readers  of  the  Shepherd,  /  feel  that  I  cannot  fill  the 
pages  of  that  work  by  writing  answers.  But  Pll  tell  you  what 
Pll  do;  if  you  will  send  up  a  letter  {post-paid)  to  the  Shcphcul 
Oflice,  inclosing  your  address,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  place 
whither  I  might  send  an  answer,  I  will  write  you  a  private 
letter,  and  pay  the  postage  to  Chatham  myself.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  our  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  you  have  construed  some  expressions  of  mine  to  a  sense' 
by  me  never  interuled.  Perhaps  you  think,  that,  supposing  a 
bullet  were  in  a  glass  of  water,  I  should  say  the  water  caused 
the  roundness  of  the  bullet,  whereas  I  attribute  no  particular 
virtue  to  any  surrounding  body  above  another,  but  merely  say 
that  that  which  is  finite  must  be  bounded  by  something  or  other. 
Nothing  but  patches  of  colour,  arranged  in  different  forms,  is 
presented  to  the  eye.  Were  there  no  distinction  of  colour,  (/ 
include  shade  as  a  distinction)  sight  would  be  of  no  possible 
use.  When  you  lay  your  white  circle  on  a  white  piece  of 
paper,  the  bounding  colour  of  the  former  arises  from  the  shade 
created  by  the  pieces  of  paper  not  lying  quite  dost ;  and  if 
the  paper  be  thick,  its  edge  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  create  a 
boundary.  If  you  hold  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  it  is 
the  contrast  with  the  dark  wall  at  the  back  which  sets  it  off. 
You  will  say  that  the  circle  does  not  touch  the  wall,  and  hence 
the  wall  cannot  be  its  boumlary ;  but  I  say  distance  is  not 
manifested  to  the  eye  alone,  but  is  discovered  by  the  under- 
standing. To  the  eye  a  vast  exteiuled  plane  is  presented,  on 
which  are  depicted  smaller  and  larger  objects  ;  and  the  ioy's 
kite,  which  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  is,  as  far  as  the 
eye  is  coricerned,  bounded  by  the  sky.  Thus  the  moon,  to  our 
eye,  appears  in  the  same  plane  with  what  we  call  luminaries, 
but  by  an  intellectual  investigation  we  find  that  the  difference 
of  size  is  occasioned  by  distance,  and  what  we  before  called 
"  smaller  Ittminaries  "  are  really  larger  than  the  moon.  Yotir 
definition  of  a  circle  is  not  correct,  the  circumference  is  not  the 
circle,  /n  Simson's  Euclid,  Book  I.,  Def.  15,  you  will  find 
that  "  a  circle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  by  one  line,  which  is 
called  the  circumference.''^     Yours,  very  truly. 
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FAITH— A    SOCIAL    PRINCIPLE,    TO 
EXTENT. 


WHAT 


Let  the  world  be  lf>l<l 


She  boasta  a  confidence  she  docs  nr.t  hold  ;' 

That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  nitut  die, 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 

That  while  she  doats,  and  dreams  that  she  believes. 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives; 

That  tnith  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  skuP  ; 

And  nil  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvR%  painted  flame. — Cottper. 

Thrrr  is  nothing:  so  much  wanted  in  these  modem  daj's  as 
authority.  Hoth  in  Church  and  State,  the  old  authority  that 
held  these  two  politics  together  is  decajring,  without  leaving  a 
substitute  in  its  stead.  Men  are  a'l  ea^crlj  searching  after  an- 
thurity  in  some  shape  or  other.  Indeed  it  is  almost  the  sole 
object  of  the  investiga'.ions  of  science  and  literature.  All 
public  disCiisiion  in  the  press,  or  by  viva  voce  delmte,  has  this 
sole  object  in  view,  the  settlement  of  questions  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  standard  of  undisputc<l  authority.  Facts  are  eagerly 
sought  out  in  the  pnites  of  history,  in  the  fields  of  science,  and 
in  the  common  oc^-urrences  of  daily  life,  and  these  are  curi- 
ou.sly  strunj^  together,  like  bead.i  on  a  string,  or  like  eggs  on  a 
thrcai,  and  applied  to  the  vnrious  puqHMCs  for  which  the 
respective  parlies  collected  them.  Facta,  too,  stublwm  things, 
as  thsy  are  called,  are  exceeilingly  accommodating.  All  par- 
ti(>8  deal  in  them;  the  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  papen  areftiU 
of  them  ;  nv\  all  the  religious  pai>eni,  of  erery  denomination, 
each  has  its  n\m  string  of  beails,  which  it  counts  like  a  pious 
Catholic,  tJikin<  sacred  care  that  no  eounter-hct  be  ad- 
mittc<l  on  the  s'.ring,  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  fiiir  collec- 
tion, and  invalidate  the  conclusions  with  which  the  gatherer  set 
out,  and  to  which  he  is  resolved  ultimately  to  come. 

The  trouble  which  one  party  takes  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
another  party's  facts,  is  truly  ridiculous.  Mole-hills  are  mag- 
nifte<l  into  mountains,  and  mountains  parvifieJ  into  mole-hills, 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  the  salvation  of  the  world  were 
suspended  on  the  issue  of  the  c  mtest  But  no  settlement  takes 
place;  anch  party  remains  on  its  own  mole-hill,  which  it  regoids 
n*  a  mountain,  and  1  wks  with  indignation  or  scorn  on  its  cor* 
rojponJing  opj>ositc  party,  which  is  equally  scornful  and  blind 
as  itself.  And  all  this  arises  fh>m  want  of  authority.  The 
Catholic  mairitains,  that  the  authority  is  in  the  Church — the 
Protestant,  in  the  Bible  ;  the  Tory,  in  the  Constitution  —and 
the  R  ulical,  in  the  People.  When  we  come  to  practise  these 
ditferent  theories,  we  find  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Church  to  consult — the  Bible  is  as  indecisive  as  if  it  did  not 
exist,  the  Constitution  cannot  be  defined,  and  the  Pcop'e  cannot 
be  found. 

Each  party  is  still  striving  to  complete  its  own  authority.  The 
Catholics  are  striving  to  determine  finally  whether  authority 
residoi  with  the  Pope  psrsona'ly,  or  the  Pope  and  his  privy 
council,  or  the  Pope  ami  a  general  council ;  and  how  the  Pope 
should  be  chosen,  to  make  hin  legitimate  and  infullible,  whether 


by  the  cardinals,  or  by  the  clergy  partially,  or  the  clergy  and 
laity  univemlly.  The  Pntestants  are  striving  to  make  their 
authority  equally  conclusive,  by  arguing  stoutly  ui>on  texts 
and  passages,  making  new  translations,  and  abusing  the  old — 
twisting,  torturing,  writhing,  adding,  and  mutilatinu;,  and  clip- 
ping the  toes  of  the  saced  book,  t )  fit  the  slipper  which  their 
own  Crispin  has  made  for  it.  Tha  Tories  and  Whigs  are  simi* 
larly  engaged  in  demonstrating  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the 
constitution.  Some  say,  it  is  immutable,  like  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  should  stand  till  the  general  conflagration  destroy 
the  earth  and  all  the  works  of  man  ;  others  say  that  it  is  move- 
able, but  only  upon  the  wheels  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Conscrva- 
tive  Peers;  others  say  the  Commons  may  drive,  but  the  Lords 
and  Bishops  should  put  a  drag  upon  the  vehicle;  others, 
again,  ask  what  it  is  'f  and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  is,  without 
meeting  a  flat  contradiction  from  the  gentleman  opposite.  Then 
again,  the  Radicals  are  labouring  hard  to  prove,  first,  that  there 
is  no  constitution,  and,  second,  that  a  triune  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crovn,  is  unconstitutio^ml ;  third,  that  tho 
people  are  averse  to  Whigs  and  Tories,  Establishc<l  Churches, 
and  other  grievances;  and  fouith,  that  the  people  have  no 
means  of  expreving  their  opinions,  and  consequently,  we  can- 
not We'll  determine  what  is  their  opini  m,  or  if  they  have  an 
opinion.  Moreover,  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  people 
be  male  and  female,  or  male  only  ;  that  it  is  not  female  only, 
is  already  hnally  determined,  but  it  is  still  a  matter  aubjitdiee^ 
(before  the  bar)  whether,  in  its  political  capacity,  the  people 
should  be  of  one  sex  or  two.  Ood  has  evidently  made  it  two ; 
but  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  man  to  cut  off  one  half  of 
OtKps  creation  from  the  lordship  of  society  ?  And  if  so,  why 
should  the  constitution  permit  a  Queen  to  reign,  and  forbid 
women  to  serve  in  any  other  capacity  than  the  domestic  ser^ 
vants  of  Majesty,  or  the  private  servants  of  her  Majesty's  pub- 
lic servants?  All  these  things  are  very  curious  ;  and  all  arise 
from  tho  want  of  this  most  desirable  ofaM  things,  Aimi'>Hirv.; 
Pray  where  can  we  find  this  thing,' Authority  f 
Who  is  wise  enough,  good  enough,  or  strong  enough,  to  bring 
it.  Wisdom  alone  cannot  bring  it,  for  poople  cannot  appre- 
ciate wisdom,  unless  they  be  wise ;  goodnees  cannot  bring  this 
authority,  for  people  cannot  imitate  it  unless  they  l>e  good ; 
strcn.Kth  cannot  bring  it,  for  it  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  agent, 
and  compu'slon  is  vain  as  an  instrument  of  instruction.  It 
m  i!<t  be  a  combination  of  all  the  three  ;  and  where  is  the  man 
who  has  it  ?  We  know  him  not,  and  wo  stwpcct  we  never  shall 
know  him.  It  is  not  a  man  who  has  this  authority ;  it  is  Man, 
or  the  spirit  of  society,  and  that,  as  we  have  already  proved,  is 
God  THE  Son.  It  is  to  thisauthority  that  democracy  is  blindly 
advancing,  with  merely  political  vision  ;  but  it  is  in  its  ecc!o:<i- 
a-<tical  sense  only  that  we  regard  democracy  as  the  moral  //■» 
vernment  of  G.)d — a  state  of  society  to  which  the  world  m.ut 
ultimately  atttun,  when  God  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth, 
and  there  shiill  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one. 

Universality  is  the  highest  authority  to  which  we  can  attain. 
To  this,  therefore,  we  ought  to  aim,  both  in  Church  a  nl  Sta'o. 
Now  this  universality  implies  faith  in  tho  people— faith  in  the 
public  mind ;  not  faith  in  a  mob  party — but  faith  in  the  p  ilili:, 
genuinely  expresse<I,  without  fear,  and  without  compulsion ;  nut 
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such  a  public  as  the  white  public  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  which  carries  by  acclamation  the  appalling  resolution 
that  "  man  is  the  legitimate  property  of  man,"  and  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  legislative  government  of  "  the  land  of  the 
Free,"  in  whose  dominions  this  theory  of  property  is  reduced  to 
practice  -  not  such  a  public  as  the  base  and  ignominious  elec- 
tors of  Great  Britian,  who  sell  their  opinions,  their  consciences, 
for  pieces  of  yellow  dirt,  and  then  murmur  at  the  corruptions 
which  permit  them  to  pollute  themselves.  These  are  not  the 
public,  and  even  if  they  were  the  public,  they  are  not  free. 
Neither  do  we  call  the  Clergy  the  Church,  nor  the  Establish- 
ment the  Church,  but  the  Church  is  the  moral  sense  of  the 
universal  people,  legitimately,  genuinely,  and  freely  expressed. 
To  that  we  bow  with  the  most  passive  submission,  and  regard 
this  submission  as  the  very  highest  social  virtue — ^faith  in  God, 
as  he  reveals  himself  in  man. 

However,  although  this  be  practical  faith  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  there  are  inferior  orders  of  faith  which  we  respect 
in  proportion  to  the  universality  of  their  authority.  Social  tes- 
timony is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  its  Catholicity.  His- 
tory is  a  department  of  social  testimony.  All  history,  however, 
is  not  social.  We  believe  only  the  social  department  of  history 
confidently.  We  will  endeavour  to  explain  this  difference. 
We  believe  in  the  battle  of  Hastings — we  believe  in  the  refor- 
mation of  Luther — we  believe  in  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
These  are  social  facts  that  stamped  their  image  on  the  public 
mind,  and  left  their  memorials  behind  them  universally  ex- 
tended ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  King  William  of  Normandy 
falling  when  he  first  landed  upon  British  ground ;  or  of  Luther 
conversing  with  the  devil  in  his  retirement  at  Wartburg ;  or  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  being  wise,  good,  or  brave  personally,  is 
not  a  social  fact,  but  a  statement  originating  in,  and  supported 
by,  individual  tettimony  only.  It  is  from  the  want  of  this  dis- 
criminating mode  of  separating  the  two  species  of  historical 
testimony  that  the  public  mind  is  so  easily  led  astray,  either  to 
believe  too  much,  or  too  little,  acconling  to  the  humour  it  hap- 
pens to  possess,  or  the  party  view  of  a  subject  which  it  happens 
to  enteilain.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  point  out  the  great 
leading  facts  of  social  testimony  which  have  impressed  their 
image  on  society,  and  thus  established  their  reality  by  a  proof 
which  is  equivalent  to  demonstration,  and  which  it  is  for  ever 
useless  to  deny. 

When,  therefore,  we  censure  at  times  the  apostate  spirit  of 
the  Church  for  deifying  the  literal  meaning  of  Revelation,  we 
do  not  allude  to  the  historical  department  of  the  Bible,  which, 
80  far  as  it  consists  of  social  or  universal  facts,  which  have  the 
testimony  of  a  nation  or  a  continent  for  their  reality,  we  un- 
hesitatingly receive.  The  letter  of  the  word — the  faith  and  re- 
ception of  which  we  condemn  by  the  authority  of  the  book 
itself  which  condemns  it — is  the  letter  of  prophecy  and  re- 
vealed doctrine,  not  of  sacred  history,  which  is  not  a  reve'ation, 
but  merely  a  social  testimony,  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules 
of  criticism  that  we  apply  to  the  history  of  Luther,  or  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy.  We  should  be  very  loathe,  indeed,  to  re- 
ject the  social  testimony  of  a  nation  candidly  recorded,  regard- 
ing the  origin  and  history  of  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions ;  or  the  social  history  of  a  Church  which  has  been 
regularly  transcribed  and  tested  by  friends  and  foes  of  divers 
opinions  during  its  continuous  publication.  But  insulated  facts, 
domestic  events,  subordinate  occurrences,  we  treat  with  the  re- 
spect which  their  trifling  importance  deserves.  So  much  so, 
that  we  consider  the  mere  fact  of  Christianity  having  arisen  in 
Judea  with  a  man  who  declared  himself  a  divine  messenger, 
and  manifested  extraordinary  healing  powers,  which  he  com- 
municated to  his  disciples,  who,  with  this  power,  perambulated 
the  world,  and  established  the  Christian  faith  in  every  civilized 
nation,  to  be  sufficient  for  social  faith  to  rest  upon,  and  we  can- 
not understand  the  pretensions  of  a  man  to  liberality  and  social 
•feeling  who  rejects  the  fact ;  but  the  particular  details  of  an 
evangelist  are  subject  to  all  the  imperfections  which  attach 
themselves  to  every  report,  however  trifling  or  important,  and 
however  accurately  expressed  and  recorded.  Even  a  difference 
of  language  in  the  narrators  will  t-ive  a  difference  of  impression 
in  the  hearer/  How  very  far  from  the  living  truth  are  all  the 
ideas  which  couiitry  people  entertain  of  the  great  arenas  of 


public  strife  in  London,  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  and  po- 
pular ferment.  The  mass  of  the  population  in  the  metropolis 
know  nothing  at  all,  never  hear  of  many  of  those  public  asso- 
ciations and  important  (!)  meetings  which  the  inhabitants  of 
provincial  districts  read  of  in  party  papers  with  the  most  ab- 
sorbing interest,  whilst  their  imagination  arrays  them  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  revolutionary  excitement,  and  repre- 
sents the  resident  population  of  the  metropolis  as  listening  with 
ears  erect,  and  waiting  with  panting  anxiety  for  the  evolution 
of  the  plot.  An  imperfect  language,  addressed  to  an  unsocial 
and  unenlightened  imagination,  produces  sad  misconceptions, 
even  when  the  language  itself  is  the  product  of  simplicity  and 
innocence,  and  when  the  imasxination  has  conceived  and  recon- 
ceived  from  the  original  report,  and  begotten  its  own  miscon- 
ceptions upon  other  imaginations,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  airy 
castles  arise  in  faith,  with  all  the  poetic  features  of  trath,  richly 
painted  for  effect,  like  the  blues  and  greens  of  Turner,  or  the 
azure  distances  of  Gastinean,  which  the  polished  fancy  declares 
to  be  likenesses  of  Nature,  but  the  cooler  judgment  asserts  to 
be  the  petted  oftspring  of  fancy. 

Social  faith  is  wisdom  and  learning.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
limited  exercise  of  the  believing  principle  that  credulity  appears. 
But  this  social  faith  is,  as  yet,  confined  merely  to  a  fact,  it  can 
go  no  farther  than  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
instituted  the  Christian  Church.  All  else  is  mystery  because  it  is 
revelation,  and  the  conflicting  poles  of  human  opinion,  as  the 
Catholic  school  of  Oxford  declares,  must  vibrate  between  the 
two  aspects  of  every  question  of  school  theology,  "  till  it  settles 
down  into  a  fixctl  centre  of  moderation  anil  adjustment.'* 
Upon  almost  everything  respecting  Christianity,  except  this 
fact,  the  Church  is  divided  into  innumerable  fragments,  and 
consequently  its  universal  authority  destroyed.  This  fact  alone 
remains  as  a  starting  point  to  commence  d^  novo.  Moreover, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  only  commandment 
which  Christ  gave  to  the  church,  was  social  love.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical starting  point,  a  so'iJ  foundation  upon  which  to  rebuild 
socie'y.  Moreover  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  he  pro- 
mised his  spirit  to  the  church.  But  he  taught  no  doctrine. 
His  authority  upon  doctrine  is  completely  destroyed  by  eccle- 
siastical dissension.  Divines  are  endeavouring  to  reproduce 
his  doctrine  by  intellectual  discussion,  but  they  want  authority  ; 
they  are  merely  individuals,  a.:d  even  should  they  collect  mil- 
lions around  them,  these  millions  are  merely  a  section  of  the 
Church.  Doctrine  cannot  at  present  be  determined  by  autho- 
rity Why  ?  because  the  church  is  not  united.  A  united 
church  could  settle  doctrine-;  but  a  church  can  only  be  imited 
by  social  love.  Social  love,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
new  world,  and  by  endeavouring  to  effect  this  in  society,  by  what- 
ever means,  we  are  more  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  church  than  by  giving  onr  bodies  to  defend  the 
doctrines  and  quibbles  of  a  sect,  or  by  giving  our  substance  to 
pecuniary  associations  for  spreading  sectarian  Christianity. 

All,  then,  we  conclude,  that  social  faith  can  confidently 
affirm,  is  the  fact  of  the  institution  of  the  Church  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  ;  the  fact  of  the  only  comnumdment  of' 
Christ  being  "soc'  il  love,"  and  the  fact  of  the  pi'omise  of  his 
presence  or  authi.  I  ity  to  hit  visible  or  united  Church.  Every 
other  subject  is  indeterminable  by  private  discussion,  and  can 
only  be  referred  t;)  the  church  xmiversal,  when  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tarian animosity  is  put  down,  and  when  there  shall  be  neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant,  Trinitarian  nor  Unitarian,  bond  nor 
free,  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  when  all  shall  be 'one  in  social  affec- 
tion, and  intellect  shall  be  subordinate  to  ^the  tender  feelings 
and  the  sensitive  principle  of  the  soul.  We  shall  then  find 
truth,-  for  fi'iendship  and  love  are  the  best  reasoncrs.  Party 
spirit  cannot  be  enlightened  ;  it  hates  tlie  tnith  ;  it  strings 
only  its  own  beads,  and  refuses  to  string  the  beads  of  other  men. 
It  is  the  social  faith  only  that  can  be  useful  to  mankind. 
The  other  species  of  faith  may  be  very  useful  for  intellectual 
exercise  ;  especially  if  that  exercise  be  performed  with  generouj 
and  indulgent  feelings ;  but  to"  the  social  faith  only  can  w« 
look  with  hope  for  social  deliverance.  It  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  hope  is  vain  without  it ;    with  it  there  is  authority  ol 
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the  highest  order,  and  a  principle  of  equality  and  justice  which 
points  to  the  very  noblest  mode  of  human  association. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  men  will  turn  to  it  at  last,  and  in 
those  days  the  Shepherd  will  not  be  forgotten.  His  voice  now 
lost  amid  the  bowlings  of  political  agitation,  and  mere  intellect 
tual  theology,  his  pages  now  scorned  by  the /ear/a/ worshippers 
of  an  unlovely  personification  of  paternal  deity,  or  siteered  at 
by  the  sensualized  wanderers  of  a  homeless  and  a  hopeless 
materialism,  will  then  shed  light  upon  the  beclouded  spirit  of 
many  a  repentant  victim  of  the  two  cheerless  extremes,  into 
which  society  has  long  been  divided,  who  will  be  astonished 
to  find  that  he  who  was  once  called  a  fiuthless  blasphemer  by 
one,  and  a  spiritual  dreamer  by  another,  was  only,  in  his  public 
writings,  a  living  image  of  universal  paternity,  first  by  a  course 
of  offence,  showing  a  fellow  feeling  with  every  one  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  then  summing  up  the  whole  by  a  social  view 
of  his  great  master's  mind  in  the  re-union  of  that  church  which 
lias  been  scattered  according  to  the  threat  pronounced,  and  will 
\  <-'t  be  gathered  according  to  the  promise  delivered. 

LECTURE   ON   ANIMAL   MAGNETISM, 

BV    DR.    KLLIOTSON, 

At  the  University  College  IIo$pUal. 

Dr.  Elliotson  lectured,  about  three  weeks  ago,  on  some  cases, 
iu  which  animal  nuignctism,  or  Mesnierisu],  had  produced  what 
he  regarded  as  remarkable  eifects.  The  first  case  was  one  of 
epilepsy,  occurring  in  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  housemaid 
of  diminutive  stature.  She  had  been  subject  for  twelve  months 
before  her  admission,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1837,  to  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  which  occurred  about  once  a  week,  or  oftener.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  had  a  fall,  by  which  slie  was  stunned ; 
this  was  worthy  of  remembrance.  She  was  subject,  to  almost 
constant  headaches  in  the  morning  and  evening;  they  also  came 
on  a  short  time  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  a  fit,  and  some- 
times shooting  pains  across  the  occiput  preceded  the  fit  for  a 
few  days.  She  also  expL-ricncc*!  before  the  fit  came  on  a  een- 
sation  of  coldness,  which  ran  up  the  spine,  and  was  attended 
witli  imni'" '-.  "i-rh,  when  it  reached  the  head,  produced  the 
feeling  !■;  stunncti,  and  then  she  !<Mt  conscioitsoeM. 

The  fit  u,i  rised  by  convulsions,  chiefly  of  the  fiwe 

and  trunk;  litu  vxlrcniilics  were  in  a  rijjid  state,  the  hand« 
clenched,  the  face  variously  contorted,  the  eyes  rolled.  This 
sta'.e  w.-ts  not  followed  by  coma,  but  with  a  rcstleMnaa  and 
sleeplessness,  and  a  severe  throbbing  pain  of  the  head,  which 

K*^""   ' '■    itinued  for  three  or  four  hours.     She  haid  been 

^'"1  ^>houlders  last  January,  and  had  leeches  applied 

t"  '  ^,  and  took  some  aperient  medicine.     She  bad  a 

fit  last  night ;  the  fits  usually  come  on  in  bed,  during  the  state 
intermediate  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Comjjlained  on 
her  admission  of  headache,  and  sickness  after  food;  tongue 
clean,  appetite  ba<l,  bowels  regular. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  case  consisted  in  the  fact  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  soon  as  the  convulsions  of  the  epileplic  scixure  were 
over,  subsiding  into  a  restless,  fidgetty  staU',  wlijch  lasted  three 
or  four  hours,  instead  of  falling  into  the  state  of  coma  which  is 
usual  in  this  affection.  In  the  treatment  of  the  ca>.'.  a*  fi/n', 
jis  the  pulse  was  not  full,  it  was  thought  there  w;i  ;y 

for  blood-letting,  and  low  diet  was  considered  suit  i  .e 

antiphlogiritic  treatment;  and  on  the  4th  of  \[ka  .ju  uicr 
grain  doses  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  commenced,  and  given 
three  tiniui  u-day ;  the  dose  was  increased  by  n  -..  '--i.  ■■  .•'  " 
grain  gradually,  until  she  reached  two  grain  d<)> 
a-day.  On  the  9th  the  report  stated  that  siiu 
which  occurred  on  the  6th,  she  had  suffered  from  contiiiual 
pain  in  the  temples,  and  indeed,  all  over  the  head,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  blood,  which  was  buffed  and  cupped. 
She  w.is  now  subject  to  similar  attacks,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary fretiuently  to  bleed  her;  the  pulse  was  hard  and  full.  On 
the  ICth  of  May  she  was  bled  to  eight  omices;  on  the  JOth  to 
eight  ounces ;  and  on  the  23rd  ten  ounces  were  taken  away. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  was  being  increased  all  this  time  gradu- 
ally. She  took  this  medicine  for  six  weeks  from  its  fii>t  com- 
mencement ;  he  (Dr.  E.)  never  gave  it  during  a  1 
for  fear  of  discolouring  the  skin.     On  the  '27tli  1 1 


being  as  frequent  as  before,  though  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
given  in  two  grain  doses,  that  medicine  was  discontinued,  and 
the  cuprum  ammoniatum  in  quarter  of  a  grain  doses  was  com- 
menced, and  given  three  times  a-day,  the  dose  being  incre;  s^d 
by  a  quarter  of  a  grain  tmce  a-week.  On  the  5th  of  June  she 
was  taking  one  grain  doses  of  the  medicine;  this  produced 
sickness,  though,  as  has  been  stated,  she  bore  two  grain  doses 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  As  the  copper  produced  this  nausea, 
the  dose  was  diminished  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  ;  aud  as 
this  now,  also,  produced  sickness,  on  the  10th  she  took  one 
minim  of  creosote  with  each  dose  of  it,  and  this  effectually 
prevented  the  nausea,  and  the  copper  was  as^ain  increased  to 
grain  doses.  On  the  16th  the  report  states,  that  there  has  been 
no  nausea  and  no  fit.  On  the  17th,  however,  the  nausea  re- 
turned, and  the  creosote  was  increased  to  two  minim  doses,  with 
the  efiect  of  checking  the  sickness,  and  she  bore  the  copper 
welL  On  the  2Uth  the  dose  was  increased  to  one  and  a  quarter 
grains.  On  the  24  th  there  liad  been  no  fit,  and  there  was  no 
nausea.  Soon  after  she  began  the  copper,  which  had  not  pro- 
duced any  decided  effects,  another  agent  was  called  into  action 
in  the  cure,  and  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  case,  he  (Dr. 
E.)  considered  was  to  be  ascribed  to  this.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, which  he  should  shortly  speak  of  more  fully,  the  fits 
ceased  altogether,  and  instead  of  the  patient  having  convul- 
sions as  she  used  to  have,  she  was  now  seized  with  fits  of  som- 
nambulism, or, as  it  had  been  proposed  to  call  the  state,  somno- 
vigilium,  a  much  more  appropriate  term,  and  one  which  ex- 
pressed the  condition  better,  the  patient  being  both  asleep  and 
awake,  and  walking  not  l)eing  neoeasary  for  its  existence,  that 
symptom  being  prcwnt  in  only  one  species  of  the  affection. 
All  at  once  she  would  become  perfectly  insensible,  but  her 
eyes  would  remain  wide  open,  but  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
effect  of  light :  pulling  her  htiir  produced  no  impression  on  her. 
lier  eenae  of  hearing  was  lost  to  all  ordinary  sound.  Though 
her  eyes  were  open,  yet  she  wae  perfectly  blind ;  when  you 
daehed  the  fingers  suddenly  towanh  her  e/cs,  there  was  no 
winking.  Her  tongue  was  not  tried,  but  it  is  probable  her 
sense  of  taste  was  gone.  She  had  never,  in  her  own  recollec- 
tion, had  the  sense  of  nnell.  Yet  though  now  totally  without 
extwhal  eensation,  she  was  constantly  talkins,  and  talked  very 
sensibly,  and  wittily  too ;  but  from  the  groat  variety  of  topics 
her  conversation  embraced,  it  amounted  to  rambling.  She  dis- 
pUiyed,  also,  a  great  spirit  of  mimicry.  This  state  had  been 
commonly  called  somnambulism  ;  somno-vigilium,  as  he  (Dr. 
EL)  had  said,  was  a  better  term,  for  this  patient  couhl  neither 
stand  nor  walk,  but  laid  in  bed,  during  the  attacks.  This  state ' 
would  cease  as  a  fit  of  epilep<«y  or  hysteria  ceases.  She  would 
bocomo  uiitib-iilv  «tiii.  look  wild  for  an  instant,  rub  her  eyes, 
be  sc:.  ri  around  her,  and  resume  her  natural 

charac     .  >  it  of  a  quiet,  modest  girl.  These  attacks 

were  reiuark.U>ie,  both  from  the  sudden  manner  in  which  they 
came  on,  and  the  eqiwlly  sudden  manner  in  which  they  went 
off.  As  she  could  not  l>e  awakened  by  external  impressions 
made  on  her.  Dr.  Elliotkon  determined  on  trying  what  would 
U<  t>i..  ..ir....t  ,.f  i.r..,iii..jng  a  strong  internal  sensation  in  her, 
her  to  1>elieve  she  was  likely  to  fiill  to 
t  I  /tirpose  she  was  lifted  from  the  bed,  and 

it  wtu  tViund  lliiU  site  could  not  stand ;  she  was  then  BU])ported 
und*r  th<»  arms  and  at  first  she  felt  the  gnmnd  slightly,  then 
i  "  ■    lily  got  a  proper  feeling  in  her  feet,  then  by 

>  I  1  to  step  out,  and,  with  assistance,  at  last 

,',..  .,,  i.i...,iy  awoke  during  the  walk,  coased 
■  \  moment,  then  mjvod  her  head, 
o,  and  walketl  to  l)ed  well.     She 
ifvcr  laid  on  her  bed  for  repose,  and  no  sooner  was' 
t;,  i;i  "he  fell  fiaain  into  the  samestate.    In  a  moment 

sho  n.,  .  ^iiT  eyes  a«ain,  though  wide  awake, 

lost  til  liked  again  in  the  same  rambling 

V"  .:,  .i^  .....w  ill  her  mimicry  as  before.    Sliowa-n 

I J  walketl  about,  and  wa.i  instan'ly  restored, 
..  ,     ii.r  natural  state  for  a  week.     At  the  end  of  a 

few  days  the  same  kind  of  att^icks  again  came  on.     Nothing 
liad  made  so  great  an  impression  on  him  (Dr.  E.)  as  to  sec  the 
.  ;u»  instanced  in  th's  case,  completely  senseless,  and  yet 
.al  wandering  and  active,  in  two  or  three  moments  the 
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patient,  losing  all  external  sensation,  which  was  suddenly  again 
restored,  again  lost,  and  again  restored.  Some  similar  symp- 
toms were  observed  in  a  common  epileptic  fit,  such  as  the  per- 
son in  a  moment  becoming  perfectly  senseless,  and  as  suddenly 
becoming  sensible,  but  the  intellect,  as  in  this  case,  was  not 
actis'e  during  the  state  of  external  insensibility.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  character  of  these  attacks  completely  changed  ;  she 
still  wandered  in  her  talk,  displayed  the  same  spirit  of  mimicry, 
sang,  whistled,  danced,  was  rude,  noisy,  laughing,  or  miserable, 
by  turns,  but  she  also  retained  in  these  attacks  a'l  her  external 
senses ;  she  saw,  heard,  and  walked  well,  and  the  power  ov  r 
the  voluntary  muscles  was  entire ;  she  was  now  in  a  state  of 
what  was  called  ecstatic  delirium  ;  the  attacks  coming  on  sud- 
denly, and  as  suadenly  ceasing,  no  symptom  of  phrenitis  being 
present,  the  attacks  lasting  a  few  hours,  and  coming  and  going 
like  attacks  of  epilepsy.  There  you  might  see  her  in  the  ward 
singing,  dancing,  and  mimicing  every  individual ;  sometimes 
swearing,  sometimes  rather  affectionate ;  then  the  attack  going 
off  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on  ;  she  seemed  lost  for  a  moment, 
then  began  to  smile,  look  pleased,  and  at  once  became  herself 
again. 

Now,  they  (the  students)  were  aware,  that  when  affections  of 
this  nature  attacked  persons  while  asleep,  and  they  were  par- 
tially awakened,  the  state  they  were  then  in  was  called  som- 
nambulism; but  when  the  attacks  came  on  while  the  persons 
were  a  sake,  and  they  became  half  asleep,  the  result  was  ec- 
stacy.  The  one  term  he  had  employed,  that  of  "  sleep  waking," 
applied  to  both  these  states.  Sleep  waking  was  much  more 
extraordinary  in  some  persons  than  in  others.  This  patient  re- 
collected in  one  paroxysm  what  occurred  in  former  ones,  but 
when  out  of  the  attacks  she  forgot  all  that  took  place  in  them. 
She  had  a  memory  of  circumstances  which  happened  in  the 
fits  during  the  presence  of  the  fits  only ;  but  she  also  remem- 
bered in  the  fits  those  things  which  occurred  out  of  them. 
The  eyes  of  this  i)atient  converged  towards  the  nose,  one  rather 
more  so  than  the  other  ;  he  (Dr.  E.)  wished  to  know  if  she  saw 
double ;  she  appeared  to  see  everybody-,  but  her  vision  was 
much  disturbed,  for  she  never  winked  when  the  fingers  were 
pushed  suddenly  towards  the  eyes,  and  when  one  finger  was 
held  up  she  said  there  were  two ;  when  two,  that  there  were 
four;  then  she  often  said  that  people's  "  eyes  were  turning 
riund."  &c.  This  double  vision  was  a  common  occurrence 
when  one  eye  converged  more  than  another,  and  arose  from  the 
adductor  muscle  on  one  side  being  drawn  aside.  When  a  watch 
was  held  to  her,  she  could  not  tell  the  minute  hand  from  the 
other,  and  it  all  appeared  confused  to  her,  though  she  seemed 
to  the  looker-on  to  have  perfect  vision.  This  symptom  had 
been  lemarked  in  other  similar  coses,  as  well  as  the  effect  also 
of  light  on  the  iris,  and  pushing  the  fingers  against  the  eyes, 
which  produced  no  winking.  Gall  had  mentioned  a  case  similar 
t )  the  present  one,  occurring  in  a  young  man  sixteen  years  old, 
who  had  extraordinary  attacks  from  time  to  time.  "  He  was 
agitated  in  bed  without  consciousness ;  his  movements  and  ges- 
tures showed  a  great  activity  of  many  internal  organs;  what- 
ever was  done  to  him  he  did  not  perceive  it.  At  length  he 
jumped  0!it  of  bed  and  walked  hastily  in  the  apartment ;  his 
eyes  were  then  fixed  and  open.  He  (Dr.  Gall)  placed  different 
obstacles  in  his  way,  which  he  removed  with  his  hand  or  care- 
fully avoided  ;  then  he  tkrew  himself  suddenly  on  his  bed,  was 
agitated  there  some  time,  and  at  length  awoke  and  sat  up,  very 
much  astonished  at  the  number  of  curious  persons  who  were 
about  him."  Gall  had  also  mentioned  another  case,  which  was 
told  to  him  by  M.  Joseph  de  Roggenbach,  of  Friburg,  "  He 
told  n:e,"  says  Gall,  "  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  that 
he  had  been  a  somnambulist  from  liis  infancy.  In  this  state 
hJ3  tutor  had  frequently  made  him  lead  ;  made  him  look  for 
places  on  the  map,  and  he  found  them  more  readily  than  when 
aA-ake :  his  eyes  were  always  open  and  fixed  ;  he  did  not  move 
them,  but  turned  his  whole  head  ;  many  times  they  held  him, 
but  he  felt  the  restraint,  and  endeavoured  to  liberate  himself, 
but  did  not  awake.  Sometimes  he  said  he  should  wake  if  they 
led  him  into  the  garden,  atid  this  always  happened.'"  Cases  of 
this  kind  on  record,  said  Dr.  E  ,  were  endless  ;  at  first  we  were 
induced  to  smile  at  them,  but  we  must  look  at  the  respectable 
authority  from  whence  they  came.     A  case  was  also  on  record 


of  "  a  mil'er,  who,  di-eaming,  and  with  his  eyes  open,  would  go 
into  his  mill,  enter  upon  his  usual  daily  occupation,  and  return 
to  bed,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  without  remembering  in  the 
morning  anything  he  had  done  in  the  night."  Professor  Up- 
ham  had  spoken  also  of  "  an  American  farmer,  who  rose  in 
>is  sleep,  went  to  his  barn,  and  threshed  out  five  bushels  of  rye 
in  the  dark,  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  with  great 
exactness."  l^r.  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  on  one  occasion, 
rose  from  his  bed,  to  which  he  bad  retired  at  an  early  hour, 
came  into  the  room  where  his  family  were  assembled,  conversed 
with  them,  and  afterwards  entertained  them  with  a  pleasant 
sonir,  without  any  of  ihem  suspecting  he  was  asleep,  and  with- 
out his  retaining,  after  he  awoke,  the  lea'-t  recollection  of  what 
he  had  done;  and  Dr.  Haycock,  professor  of  medicine  at  Ox- 
ford, would  deliver  a  good  sermon  in  his  sleep,  nor  could  all 
the  pulling  and  pinching  of  his  friends  prevent  him.  In  another 
case,  the  subject  who  walked  in  his  sleep,  used  to  tell  the 
occurrences  as  though  they  had  happened  in  a  dream.  In 
Frazrr's  Magazine,  some  time  since,  a  case  of  an  American 
lady  was  recorded,  who,  during  the  time  she  was  asleep,  would 
preach  long  sermons,  and  amazed  her  fami'j'  by  her  nocturnal 
eloquence  ;  "  and  it  was  aistomary,"  says  the  relater  of  the 
ca-e,  "  at  tea  parties  in  New  York  (in  the  houses  of  mediciil 
practitioners),  to  put  the  lady  into  bed  in  a  room  adjacent  to 
the  drawing  room,  in  order  that  the  dilletanti  might  witnei^s  so 
extraordinary  a  phenomenon.  We  have  bten  told  by  ear-wit- 
nesses, that  her  sermons,  though  tliey  had  the  appearance  of 
connected  discourses,  consisted  chiefly  of  texts  from  Scripture 
Strang  together.  Some  of  these  sermons,  we  believe,  havo 
been  published."  Now,  this,  said  Dr,  Elmotsox,  could  take 
place  in  ordinary  sleep,  when  the  mental  faculties  were  in  a 
state  of  great  activity.  The  fragment  publi>hpd  by  Coleridge, 
under  the  title  of  "  Khubla  Khan,"'  owed  its  origin  to  the  fol- 
loM-ing  incident: — He  fell  asleep  while  reading  a  book,  just  as  he 
came  to  the  words  Khubla  Khan;  during  his  sleep  he  composed 
a  long  poem,  descriptive  of  the  palace  of  Khubla  Khnn  ;  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  endeavoured  to  recall  to  memory  the  poem 
composed  during  sleep  ;  lie  was  wiiting  it  out,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  visitor,  who  completely  drove  the  train  of 
thoughts  out  of  his  head  ;  he  could  not  recall  it,  and  thus  he 
was  unable  to  finish  the  description  which  he  had  so  wonder- 
fully begur.  If  this  cou'd  occur  in  common  sleep,  why  in 
diseased  sleep  might  not  cases  like  those  recorded  above  occur.* 
Now,  in  sleep,  we  observe,  occasionally,  increase  of  some  of  the 
mental  powers,  while  there  is  a  decrease  of  others.  For  in- 
stance, the  conception  we  have  of  different  persons  we  see  in 
this  state  is  so  strong,  that  though  we  are  not  intelligent  enough 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  considering  them  present,  when  they 
may  be  either  dead  or  in  foreign  lands,  yet  they  are  so  vividly 
conceived,  that  we  cannot  overcome  the  conception  that  they 
are  present.  So,  in  sleep,  the  sensation  of  shivering,  without 
our  really  being  cold,  is  very  intense,  and  our  sensation  of 
warmth  the  same.  So,  in  common  dreaming,  there  is  a  great 
partial  excitement  in  the  brain;  and  so, in  deep  sleep, or  coma, 
and  in  sleep  waking,  we  are  partially  awake  and  partially 
asleep,  some  faculties  being  less,  some  more,  than  usually  ex- 
cited. Some  perso!  8  are  able  to  do  in  sleep  what  they  could 
not  do  when  awake,  and  poems  have  been  composed  in  this 
state  which  cou'd  not  have  been  c  mposed  had  the'r  authois 
been  awake.  We  find  numbers  of -instanc*  s  of  this  increase  of 
power  in  particular  faculties  during  sleep  mentioned  by  writers. 
Persons  in  their  sleep  have  often  pjisscd  over  the  most  danger- 
ous precipices  with  perfect  safety,  though  they  could  not  have 
done  so  had  they  been  awake.  In  these  instances,  the  fiicts 
may  depend  on  the  faculty'  or  emotion  of  fear  being  asleep, 
the  absence  of  fear  making  the  passage  siifer  ftom  the  person 
being  steadier.  In  sleep,  however,  things  could  be  sometimes 
done  which  the  person  could  not  effect  v,-hen  awake,  and  in 
which  the  absence  or  presence  of  fear  could  have  no  effect ;  for 
example,  the  following  instance  of  increase  of  muscular  power 
during  sleep  might  be  mentioned  :  -  One  Sunday  Mr.  Dubrie, 
a  musician,  at  Bath,  attempted  in  vain  to  open  a  window  that 
happened  to  be  nailed  down  in  his  bed-room.  At  night  he 
rose  in  his  sleep,  and  made  the  attempt  successfully,  but  threw 
himself  out,  and  broke  his  leg.     Numerous  instances  of  extra- 
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ordinary  muscular  movements,  effected  durini?  sleep,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  done  in  a  waking  state,  were  on  record. 
Lord  Monboddo  describes  a  sleep-walking  girl  in  Scotland, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  in  her  tits,  which  began  with 
drowsiness  ending  in  "  sleep,  or  wbat  had  the  appearance  of 
sleep,  for  her  eyes  were  close  shut,"  would  leap  upon  stools  and 
t^ibles  with  8urpri>iii:;  agi'Ity,  and  run  with  great  violence  and 
much  faster  than  she  could  do  when  well,  but  always  with  a 
certain  destination  to  some  one  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  which  placr*  she  often  said,  when  she  found  the  fit  com- 
ing on  her,  that  she  was  to  go ;  and  after  she  had  gone  to  the 
place  of  her  destinntion,  if  she  did  not  there  awake,  she  came 
back  in  the  same  direition,  though  she  did  not  always  keep 
the  high  road,  but  frequently  went  a  nearer  way,  acroas  the 
fields,  and  though  her  road,  from  this  rearon,  wm  often  very 
rough,  she  never  fell,  notwithstanding  the  nolence  with  which 
she  ran.  But  all  the  while  she  ran  her  eyes  were  quite  shut, 
as  her  brother  attests,  who  tifien  ran  with  her  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  who,  thoui  h  he  was  much  stronger,  older,  and  cleverer 
than  she,  was*  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  her.  Now,  it  is  not  the 
case,  that  any  particular  sense  is  .always  dormant  in  this  condi- 
tion ;  there  is  great  variety  both  in  the  faculties  which  are 
affectetl,  and  in  the  amount  of  torpor.  Some  persong  leem  to 
be  insensible  to  light,  not  perceinng  a  li^ht  when  one  is  near 
them,  however  strong,  while  they  hear  the  sli^hte^t  pomble 
noise.  .An  Italian  nobleman,  named  Au^'ustin  Forari,  was 
subject  to  hlcep-waking.  and  on  one  occasion  was  watched  by 
Signor  Vigneul  Marville,  who  gave  the  following  account  :— 
"  8ignor  Augustin,  after  playing  at  canis,  retired  to  repose,  and 
his  servant  Miid  his  master  would  walk  that  night ;  he  wa«  ly- 
ing u{)on  his  back,  and  sleeping  with  o]>en  staring  eyes,  a  tan 
•ign,  as  we  wore  told,  tliat  he  woul<l  walk  in  his  sleep.  I  felt 
his  hands,  and  found  them  extremely  cold,  and  his  pulse  beat 
8<j  slowly  th«t  his  blood  nj>pearc<l  not  to  circulate.  We  playi-d 
at  backgammon  until  the  spectacle  l)egan.  It  was  about  mid- 
night, when  Sign«)r  AuKii^lin  drew  aside  the  bcd-ctirtain*  with 
violence,  and  put  on  his  clothes.  I  went  up  to  Wm,  and  held 
the  light  under  his  eyes.  He  took  no  notice  of  it,  nithongh  his 
eyes  were  open  and  staring.  Refore  he  pnt  on  his  hat  he  fai»- 
tened  on  his  swf»rd-l>elt,  which  hung  on  the  be«l-po8t ;  the 
sword  had  l>een  ren>ove<l.  He  then  went  in  and  oot  of  several 
rooms,  approached  the  fire,  warmo<l  himself  in  an  arm  chair, 
and  went  thence  into  a  closet  where  wns  his  wardrobe.  He 
sought  something  in  it,  put  all  the  things  into  d'sorder.  and, 
havinn  set  them  right  again,  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket  He  went  to  the  door  of  the  cham' er,  n]>«ncd 
it,  and  steppefl  out  on  the  staircase.  When  he  came  below, 
one  of  us  made  a  noise  by  accident ;  he  appeared  frighteni-d 
and  hajttenetl  his  steps.  His  servant  dt^sired  tis  to  move  soft'y. 
and  n(»t  to  speak,  or  he  would  become  n\\i  of  his  mind  ;  and 
sometime*  he  ran  as  if  he  was  pursued,  if  the  least  noise  were 
made  by  those  standing  round  him.  He  went  into  a  lanio 
court  and  to  the  stable,  stroked  his  horso,  bridled  it,  and  looked 
for  the  Muldlc  to  put  on  it ;  as  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  accus- 
tonieil  place,  he  appeared  confuse*!.  He  then  mounted  his 
hntM.;  and  galloped  to  the  h(nt«e  door ;  he  found  this  shut ; 
dismounted,  and  knocked  several  times  at  the  door  with  a 
stone  which  he  had  picketl  up.  After  many  ui- successful  efforts 
he  reinounte<l,  and  led  his  horse  to  the  watering  place,  which 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  court,  let  it  drink,  tied  it  to  a  post, 
and  went  quietly  to  the  house.  Upon  hearing  a  noise  which 
the  servants  made  in  the  kitchen,  he  listenetl  attentively,  went 
to  the  door,  and  held  his  car  to  the  keyhole.  After  some  time 
lie  went  to  the  other  side,  and  into  a  parlour  in  which  wns  a 
billiard-table;  he  walke«l  round  it  several  times,  and  at-ted 
the  motions  of  a  player.  He  then  went  to  a  harpnicord,  on 
which  he  was  accustometl  to  practice,  and  playetl  a  few  irregular 
airs.  After  having  niove<l  about  for  two  hours,  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  threw  him!H.>if  on  bis  bed  in  his  clothes,  and  we 
found  him  in  them  the  next  morning,  for  after  his  attacks  he 
always  slept  eight  or  ten  hours.  'I  he  servants  declare<l  that 
they  could  put  an  end  to  the  parox^'sra  only  either  by  tickling 
his  soles,  or  blowing  a  trumpet  in  his  ear." 

Now,  the  hands  f»f  the  person  in  this  case  were  cold,  as  was 
the  caee  in  the  patient  in  Uie  hospital  now ;  her  pulse  was  not. 


however,  affected  as  in  the  case  of  Signor  .4ugiistin.  Now, 
this  nobleman,  besides  the  d'sturbance  of  those  parts  which 
were  excite<U  went  about  sw  if  he  sa'v  well,  but  took  no  notice 
of  the  candle  being  placel  under  his  eyes.  Now,  this  could 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  a  part  was  sensible  at 
one  moment,  and  insensible  at  another,  he  (Dr.  E.)  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  ;  and  we  could  only  otherwise  say.  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  state  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  Nov, 
in  many  cases,  though  the  eyes  were  shut,  persons  walked 
about,  and  without  running  against  objects  in  the  way.  TV.e 
force  of  habit miL'ht  explain  this  in  many  cases;  things  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  daily  we  do  easily,  and  in  sleep  the  influ- 
ence of  this  habit  woidd  be  exerte<l.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, this  wss  not  a  sufficient  explanation.  Perhaps  it  mikht 
explain  some  of  the  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Signor  Augus- 
tin, but  it  would  not  explain  the  fact  of  his  taking  up  a  stone 
to  knock  at  the  door,  or  the  visits  and  walkings  in  strange 
places  which  some  sleep-walkers  took.  Now,  in  some  of  these 
csve%,  there  was  great  excitement  of  sensibility  in  regard  to 
lii^ht,  which,  when  npp'ied  to  the  eye,  caused  great  pain.  But 
a  person  could  see  through  a  very  small  aperture;  it  waa 
axtonishing  through  how  small  an  aperture  sight  would  be  car- 
ried. The  h«»le  made  by  the  prick  of  a  nee<lle  in  a  piece  of 
paper  would  transmit  sight  Perhaps  some  cases  of  peri<or.s 
seeing  when  their  eyes  appeared  shut  might  be  explai'u-d  in 
this  way,  that  their  eyelids  wore  not  quite  closed.  Yet  there 
were  some  cases  recorded,  in  which  persons  had  seen  through 
opaque  l>o<lies  ;  a  case  wns  related  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, of  a  young  ecclesiastic,  who,  in  sleep,  would  rise,  go  to 
his  room,  take  pen,  ink,  and  ]wper,  and  compose  good  sermoi.a 
—sermons.  pcrhnp«,As  good  as  the  Archbishop  did.  particularly 
if  he  was  old  'I  hey  knew  that  CHI  Bias  said  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  wrote  ha  1  sermons  in  his  old  age.  When 
this  young  ecclesiastic  had  finished  a  page,  he  would  read  it 
aloud,  and  correct  it  Once  he  had  written  ce  liicin  et'funt ; 
in  rea<ling  over  the  passage  he  substitutctl  otloraLfc  for  divin : 
but  olwcr^  ing  that  cf  ctnild  not  stand  before  adorablr,  he  added 
I.  The  Archbishop  held  a  piece  of  pastettoard  under  his  chin, 
to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  paper  on  which  ho  was  writina ; 
hut  he  wrot*'  on,  not  at  all  incommoded.  The  paper  on  which 
he  was  writing  was  then  removed,  and  another  piece  substi- 
tuted; but  he  instantly  perceive<1  the  change.  He  wrote  pieces 
of  mui>ic  in  this  state,  with  his  eyes  closed  ;  the  words  were 
under  the  music,  and  once  were  too  large,  and  not  placed  under 
the  corre  pending  notes.  He  soon  perceived  the  error,  blotted 
out  the  pat  and  wrote  it  over  again  with  great  exactness.  Per- 
haps, said  Dr.  Km.iotsov,  you  may  pay  no  regard  to  this  luid 
other  such  cases  which  are  rccordc*! ;  but  let  us  hear  a  case  rc- 
lattil  by  Dr.  Alercrombie.  It  was  that  of  a  poor  girl,  who 
looked  after  cattle  at  a  farmer's,  and  slept  in  a  room  often 
occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler  of  great  skill,  and  addicte<l  to 
playing  refined  pieres  at  night :  but  his  performance  was  taken 
notice  of  by  her  as  only  a  disagreeable  noise.  She  fell  ill,  and 
wns  removed  to  the  house  of  a  benevolent  lady,  whiwc  servai.t 
she  became.  Some  years  after  this  change,  she  had  fits  «f 
sleep- wakinif,  in  wh'ch,  after  being  two  hours  in  IkhI,  she  be- 
came n  stiess,  and  Ixvan  to  mutter,  and,  after  uttering  sounds 
precisely  like  the  tunin«  of  a  violin,  would  make  a  prelude, 
and  then  dash  off  into  elaborate  pieces  of  music,  most  clearly 
and  accurately,  and  with  the  most  delicate  mo<lulations.  She 
sometimes  stopped,  made  the  sound  of  tuninK  her  instrument, 
and  began  exactly  where  she  left  off.  After  a  year  or  two.  she 
imitate<l  an  old  piano  also,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  henr 
in  her  present  residence  ;  and  in  another  year  Itegan  to  talk,  to 
descant  fluently,  most  acutely,  and  wittily,  and  with  astonish- 
injj  mimicry,  and  copious  illustrations  and  imagery,  on  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  other  subjects.  For  several  years  she  wng 
ignorant  of  all  around  her  in  the  paroxysms;  but  at  a>>out  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  began  to  observe  those  who  were  in  her 
apartment  and  could  tell  their  number  accurately,  though  the 
utmost  care  teas  taken  to  fuive  the  room  darkened  ;  and  when 
her  eye-lids  were  raised,  and  a  candle  was  brought  near  the 
eye,  the  pupil  seemed  insensible  to  liuht.  Now  (Dr.  Eli.iot- 
RON  said),  he  was  convinced  that  penons  had  such  an  incrensa 
of  sensibility  in  the  eyes,  in  some  cases,  that  what  appeared 
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dark  to  us  was  light  to  them,  and  they  saw  well.  He  had  now 
a  patient,  who  constantly  sat  in  the  dark  ;  when  he  went  to  see 
her,  he  was  always  led  into  the  room  where  she  was,  and  led  to 
his  seat ;  she  saw  him  plainly,  but  he  could  not  see  her  for 
several  minutes,  though  he  gradually  obtained  vision.  So, 
under  morbid  states,  what  is  darkness  to  most  persons  was  light 
to  them.  No  doubt  the  statement  which  had  been  given  to 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  respecting  the  case  which  he  had  recorded, 
was  correct. 

Some  persons,  however,  went  farther  than  this ;  they  stated 
that  people  in  sleep-waking,  not  only  have  seen  when  their  eyes 
have  been  closed  and  bandaged,  but  have,  also,  seen  when  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  has  been  held  before  the  eyes,  and  seen 
well,  too.  It  had  also  been  said,  that  people  saw  with  the  sur- 
face of  their  bodies,  by  placing  an  object  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  they  would  tell  its  colour,  &c.,  and  the  same  by  touch- 
ing it.  They  also  said  that  some  persons  perceived  tastes  of 
diflferent  kinds  by  the  same  mode  of  trial.  They  even  went 
farther  than  this,  and  said  that  a  letter  that  had  been  wrapt  up 
carefully,  and  placed  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  had  been  read. 
We  had  cases  of  this  kind  showered  in  upon  us  from  all  quar- 
ters. From  France,  Italj',  Germany,  America,  and  Ireland. 
What  were  we  to  do  ?  One  of  these  cases  from  America  was 
not  a  hundred  years  old,  but  occurred  in  1 834,  and  was  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Belden,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical . 
Sciences  for  that  year.  Ihe  patient,  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  these  paroxysms,  saw  with  her  eyes  closed  and  most  carefully 
bandaged,  and  in  the  dark.  Sometimes  she  evidently  saw,  and 
was  directed  by  her  eyes,  for  when  the  stair-door,  wliich  was 
usually  left  open,  was  fastened  by  the  blade  of  a  knife  placed 
over  the  latch,  she  rushed  from  her  room  impatiently,  and  ex- 
tending her  hand  before  reaching  the  door,  seized  the  knife, 
threw  it  indignantly  upon  the  floor,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why  do 
you  wish  to  fasten  me  in!"  Generally  the  eyes  were  closed, 
sometimes  they  were  wide  open,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  She 
almost  invariably  supposed  it  was  day,  and  when  advised  to  re- 
tire, usually  replied,  "  What !  go  to  bed  in  the  day  time  ?" 
When  a  light,  reflected  from  a  concave  mirror,  was  once  thro^vn 
upon  her  closed  eyelids,  she  exclaimed,  "  What !  do  you  wish 
to  shoot  me  through  the  eyes?"  Once,  when  she  was  writing 
out  a  song,  with  a  black  handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  a  person 
placed  a  piece  of  brown  paper  between  her  eyes  and  the  paper 
on  which  she  was  writing,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Don't,  don't." 
She  played  well  at  backgiunmon  in  the  paroxysms,  and  con- 
quered Dr.  Butler,  an  experienced  player.  Sometimes  she 
displaj-ed  astonishing  powers  of  mimiory,  though  she  never  did 
so  during  the  time  she  was  awake.  She  recollected  from 
paroxysm  to  paroxysm  what  occurred  in  each,  but  forgot,  wlien 
awake,  what  had  happened  in  them,  and  would  declare  that 
she  never  played  at  backgammon,  <S:c. 

So  far  as  the  cases  go,  said  Dr.  Elliotson,  the  details  in  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  like  ours,  but  they  go  beyond  what  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  appears  that  in  this  last  case  light  must  have 
got  through  some  small  aperture  ;  we  can  scarcely  fancy  that  it 
was  not  so.  Two  cases  are  recorded  from  Boulogne,  in  which 
patients  saw  with  their  stomachs,  and  tasted  what  was  put  there. 
Whether  to  believe  these  things  or  not,  he  (Dr.  E.)  did  not 
know  but  he  was  determined  to  see  for  himself  before  he  passed 
judgment  on  any  of  them.  He  was  quit 9  ready  to  see  any 
case  which  might  be  showTi  to  him.  Some  reporters  went  fiir- 
ther  than  this,— they  sqid  that  one  patient,  besides  seeing  with 
the  stomach,  saw,  also,  with  the  elbow  ;  and  that  others  de- 
scribed the  topography  of  Paris,  though  they  had  never  been 
mthin  hundreds  of  miles  of  that  city.  Others,  again  talked 
strange  languages,  though  they  new  nothing  about  them  when 
awake.  There  were  strango  things  in  sleep-wakinp,  no  doubt, 
but  the  knowledge  of  accidental  facts  such  as  the  topography 
of  a  strange  city,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  strange  language, 
could  not  be  credited  without  being  witnessed.  Now,  the  question, 
arose,  whether  those  states  could  be  produced  by  means  of  art ; 
they  were  evidently  depending  on  a  diseased  state,  as  epilepsy 
was.  'ITie  girl  now  in  the  hospital  v/as  thrown  into  the  remark- 
able state  by  the  manipulations  which  had  been  called  animal 
magnetising.  The 'gentleman  who  magnetised  her  would  pass 
ope  ot  both  ha^3  ■^entl^j'^be^^      her;   in   a  few  minutes  she 


would  stare,  move  her  eyes,  and  then  go  to  sleep.  "1  his  had 
also  occurred  in  a  large  number  of  other  instances.  Some  had 
said  the  result  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  gentle  motion  of  the 
hands,  as  that  would  sometimes,  as  was  known,  send  people 
to  sleep ;  but  it  could  not  be  in  all  cases,  as  the  effects  were 
produced  when  the  magnetiser  stood  some  distance  oif,  and 
sometimes  even  by  one  or  two  movements.  The  same  thing 
also  occurred  in  some  cases  when  the  movements  were  made 
behind  person's  backs.  A  parrot  of  his  (Dr.  E)  had  been  sent 
to  sleep  by  a  few  strokes  down  the  back,  in  the  morning,  a  time 
during  which  it  was  never  used  to  sleep.  Many  persons,  again, 
entirely  resisted  the  influence  of  the  magnetising.  He  had  re- 
sisted its  influence,  as  also  had  many  gentlemen  who  had  sat  to 
be  operated  on.  Besides  the  effect  being  produced  in  some  per- 
sons when  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  others  by  one  or  two 
movements,  the  sleep  was  sometimes  most  inter  se.  He  thought 
the  manipulation  had  greater  influence  than  had  before  been 
imagined.  Now,  he  had  read  of  all  these  things  many  years 
ago,  and  felt  anxious  to  know  somethin«  more  about  them.  In 
1 829  Mr.  Chenevix,  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  practised  Mes- 
merism to  some  extent,  was  willing  to  show  him  the  eifect  of  it. 
He  (Dr.  E.)  took  him  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  to  try  its  effects 
on  some  nervous  patients,  in  whose  cases  it  is  said  to  do  most 
good.  He  (Dr.  E.)  was  not  satisfied  with  its  ettects  on  any  but 
one  patient,  and  in  that  instance  the  results  were  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  a  subject  not  altogether 
to  be  laughed  at.  The  patient  was  an  ignorant  Irish  girl,  who 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  gentleman.  She  was  brought 
into  a  private  room,  and  the  manipulation  commenced  ;  in  a 
minute  or  two  she  begged  he  would  not  go  on,  as  she  said  it  pro- 
duced great  weakness  in  hor,  and  a  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This 
pain  went  off  when  a  transverse  motion  was  made  over  the  part. 
He  (Dr.  E.)  did  not  infer  much  from  this,  for  he  thought  this 
effect  might  be  merely  imngiiiary,  but  when  the  manipulator  sud- 
denly darted  his  open  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  she  suddenly  lost 
the  power  of  it,  which  was  again  as  suddenly  restored  by  a  few 
transverse  motions ;  and  when  he  showed  the  same  effects  on 
the  other  arm,  and  also  on  the  leg,  and  i)roducod  the  same 
results  when  the  girl's  eyes  had  been  closed,  he  (Dr.  E.)  began 
to  be  staggered.  On  one  one  occasion,  too,  while  she  was  in 
this  state,  the  operator  placed  a  very  small  piece  of  paper  on 
one  of  her  feet,  and  then  she  could  not  raise  that  foot,  but  after 
a  few  transverse  motions  had  been  made  she  raised  it  easily. 
This  occurred  again  and  again.  He  was  satisfied  there  was  no 
deception  there.  He  was  Jistonished  at  the  effects,  and  when 
asked  if  he  was  satisfied,  he  did  not  siiy  at  first  either  yes  or  no  ; 
he  was  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  he  was  not.  On  first  seeing 
a  thing  of  the  kind,  he  thought  it  excusable  for  any  one  to 
suppose  there  was  collusion,  and  disbelieve  the  effects  altogether. 
He  had  published  an  account  of  those  experiments  in  the  "  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Physical  Journal,' for  1829.  He  was  fully 
satisfied  that  there  was  something  more  than  imjigination  in 
these  things,  but  he  had  had  no  opportunity  or  time  to  cai'iy  on 
the  investigation,  till  he  heard  of  Baron  Dupotet  being  in  Lon-  1 
don,  who  had  magnetised  for  twenty  years,  and  some  of  whose  ■ 
works  on  magnetism  he  (Dr.  E.)  had  read.  He  was  determined  * 
to  ask  him  to  afford  his  assistance.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments had  been  the  following  : — Generally  speaking,  it  took  no  „ 
effect  on  male  subjects,  or  if  it  did  it  was  very  slight,  consisting  of  ■ 
slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  a  feeling  of  fullness,  and  gasp-  j 
ing,  or  catching  of  the  breath, — in  many  cases  not  even  as  much 
effect  as  this.  These  effects  were  not,  however,  imaginary  ;  he 
(Dr.  E.)  had  felt  them,  and  he  had  expected  rather  to  go  to 
sleep,  if  there  had  been  any  effect.  Some,  however,  went  to 
sleep,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  that  no  effect  could  be 
prodiKied,  and  had  determined  to  resist  it  if  possible.  A  great 
number  of  female  patients  had  been  sent  to  sleep,  and  so  had 
one  male  epileptic  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  not  longer  ;  he  'E\ 
was,  however,  decidedly  asleep.  This  effect  was  all  that  was  ■ 
produced  in  him,  and  this  did  not  alwiiys  occur. .  The  experi- 
ments  had  been  tried  on  three  girls,  one  of  them  epileptic,  and 
two  of  them  hysterical.  In  the  first  case  the  girl  was  sent  into  a 
state  of  decided  coma ;  she  had  no  sensation  ;  she  was  pricked 
with  pins,  and  sr.ffisred  no  pain  ;  she  did  not  feel  when  her  hair 
was  pulled.     D.uing  the  time  the  influence  lasted  she  kept 
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rolling  her  eyes,  or  moving  her  lower  lip  up  and  down ;  whenth© 
eyes  were  still  the  lip  moved,  and  vice  versa.  Nothing  but 
coma  wfis  produced  in  thi<  case,  but  she  could  not  open  her 
eyes  by  herself,  nor  by  transverse  movements  across  them,  ex- 
cept these  movements  were  made  by  the  magnetiser  himself,  as 
no  one  else  in  performing  this  manipulation  succeeded.  This 
was  tried  npeatedly,  and  found  always  to  be  the  case,  while 
the  magnetiser  succeeded  instantly. 

With  regard  to  the  patient  he  first  mentioned,  the  effects 
were  most  decided  ;  she  did  not  fall  into  the  ecstasy  directly 
after  she  was  magnetised,  but  the  change  in  the  fits  came  on 
after  she  had  been  maonctised  several  times.  Hence  it  was  not 
an  immediate  effect  of  the  process,  though  it  had  been  produced 
by  it.  The  paroxyisms  were,  however,  decidedly  put  an  end  to 
by  magnetism.  She  would  sit  during  the  manipulations,  and 
talk  as  ramblingly  as  poaaible,  and  be  exceedingly  abusive,  then 
all  at  once  she  would  itare  about  her,  close  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  be  quite  well  again.  Xow  she  was  brought  out  of  the 
attacks  so  repeatedly  and  so  dccidc<liy,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  magnetism  protluced  the  effects.  There  was  no 
imagination  acting  here,|  as  they  had  se«n  her  when  she  sat 
down,  restless  and  abu-sive,  not  knowing  that  she  was  to  be 
brought  to  herself;  indeed,  not  knowing  that  she  was  not  herself. 
She  only  came  out  of  the  ft*  once  or  twice  without  magnetism, 
but  was  brought  out  of  them  three-fourths  of  the  times  by  that 
agency,  when  it  was  employed,  and  she  had  never,  lie  believed, 
been  brought  out  of  the  ecstatic  delirium  without  it.  Many 
peiaons  had  been  convinced  of  the  effects  of  magnetism  by  this 
case,  who  had  not  believed  in  it  when  only  sleep  was  produced. 
There  was  no  collusion,  he  felt  convinced,  in  this  case.  Another 
patient,  a  girl,  hnd  been  sent  into  a  state  of  coma  by  moans  of 
mai(nctism  ;  no  pricking  with  pins,  or  pulling  of  her  hair,  would 
bring  her  out  of  that  state.  There  was,  therefore,  no  doubt  that 
a  coma,  similar  to  that  of  epilepsy,  rouid  be  produced  by  mag- 
netism. Ilcr  jaw  was  so  fixed  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  down 
by  the  force  of  the  hand,  but  when  a  few  transvenc  motions 
were  made  over  it,  it  gave  way  directly.  This  girl  could  not 
open  her  eyes  until  they  had  been  magnetised.  There  was  no 
deception  practised  in  these  things.  Oarun  Dupotet  said  he 
would  open  one  sense  while  the  others  remained  shut.  He 
placed  his  finger  in  one  of  her  enre  and  she  hcani  slightly  at  first ; 
she  then  began  to  hear  better,  and  gra<lunlly  got  to  the  full 
sense  of  hearing,  and  answered  cpieittions ;  and  the  last  time  not 
only  spoke,  but  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  shook  an  individual 
who  ha«l  offended  her,  with  great  force  ;  she  sat  down  looking 
the  picture  of  ra«e,  her  lips  white,  and  she  trembling  all  over 
with  passion.  She  was  awoke  by  a  few  transverse  motions  over 
the  eyes,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurred  during  the 
state  of  Insensibility. 

Now,  so  &r  as  these  facts  had  gone,  that  is,  those  that  had 
come  under  his  own  notice,  he  (l)r  K.)  I>vlieved  in  what  he 
should  call  Mesmerism,  for  Mesuier  might  lie  considered  the 
second  founder  of  the  system.  He  (Dr.  K.)  was  never  ashamed 
to  <leclare  what  he  believed  ;  ho  had  little  respect  for  authority 
uhen  he  saw  facts  like  those  he  had  observed  in  the  cases  mani- 
l>ulato<l  on  by  Baron  I)iii>otc't ;  he  must  believe  them.  The 
whole  profession  might  laugh,  but  he  must  be  icve  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  power  which  gave  rise  to  the  )^7ionomcna  which 
he  had  observed,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  known  or  ap- 
preciated. They  were  not  however,  without  the  authority  of 
ureat  men,  as  believers  in  Mesmerism.  Laphice,  the  great  ma- 
thematician, second  only  to  Newton,  thun  expresses  himself 
conccniing  it ; — "  Of  all  the  instniments  which  we  can  cmp'oy, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  discover  the  imperceptible  agents  of 
I  iture,  the  nerves  are  the  most  inensible ;  eqieciaily  when  their 
si'DAibiiity  is  exalted  by  ])articular  causes.  It  is  by  means  of 
them  wchave  discovered  the  slight  electricity  which  is  developed 
by  the  contact  of  two  h>-teroKeneous  metals.  The  singular  phe- 
nomoiin  which  result  from  tho  extreme  sensibility  in  the  nerves 
of  ptirticiilnr  individuals,  have  given  birth  to  the  various  opinions 
relative  to  the  existence  of  a  new  agent,  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated animal  magnetism,  to  the  action  of  the  common  magnetism, 
to  the  action  of  the  mineral  magnetism,  and  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  moon  in  some  nervous  affection.-* ;  and,  lastly,  to 
the  impre«on9  which  may  be  experienced  from  the  proximity 


of  the  metals,  or  of  running  water.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  action  of  these  causes  is  very  feeble,  and  may  be  easily 
disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances ;  but  because  in  some 
cases  it  has  not  been  manifested  at  all,  we  are  not  to  conclude 
it  has  no  existence  ;  and  we  are  so  far  from  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  aitents  of  nature,  and  their  different  modes  of  action, 
that  it  would  be  quite  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  phenomena,  merely  because  they  are  inexplicable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge."  Cuvier,  also,  fully  admits 
animal  magnetism.  "  We  must  confess,"  sa.vs  he,  "  that  it  is 
very  difficult  in  the  experiments,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  action  that  the  nervous  system  of  two  different  individuals 
can  exercise  one  tipon  the  other,  to  distinguish  the  effect  of  the 
individual  upon  whom  the  experiment  is  tried,  from  the  physi- 
cal results  produced  by  the  person  who  acts  for  him.  The  effects 
however,  on  persons  ignorant  of  the  agency,  and  upon  individu- 
als whom  the  operation  itself  has  deprived  of  consciousness,  and 
these  other  animals  present,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  the 
proximity  of  two  animated  bodies  in  certain  positions,  combined 
with  certain  movements,  hare  a  real  effect,  independently  of  all 
participation  of  the  fancy.  It  appears  also,  clearly,  that  these 
effects  arise  from  some  nervous  connection  which  is  establisheil 
between  the  ner\ou8  systems."  With  the  authority  of  two 
such  individuals  »id  ^r.  Elliotson,  one  of  them  a  profound 
mathematician,  the  other  a  distinuui.shed  naturalist,  there  could 
be  no  disgrace  in  taking  the  trouble  to  in<iuirc  into  the  effects  of 
Mesmerism  ;  not,  of  ourse,  going  to  anything  supernatural,  but 
only  as  to  iu  production  of  such  effects  as  wc  observed  in  other 
cases,  such  as  sleep,  coma,  sleep-waking,  loss  of  power  and  sen- 
sation in  the  limbs,  Ac. ;  these  we  oflen  saw.  So,  also,  we  had 
seen  persons  who  appeared  to  »>e  asleep,  but  who  were  sensible 
to  external  objects  ;  and  again,  we  saw  some  fiiculties  possessing 
extraonlinary  sensibiility,  while  others  were  more  obtusi>  than 
natural.  This  was  the  extent  to  which  the  inquiry  would  be 
carried. — The  Lanett. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALrST'S  APOLOGY. 

I  HAVi  heard  from  several  qtiarters  that  my  dialogues  have 
by  some  been  reckoned  unintelligible,  and  by  others  accounted 
mere  verbal  disputations.  For  this  reason  I  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  take  a  review  of  all  my  dialogues  showing  the 
purpose  of  each,  that  I  may  thereby  anist  those  who  really  do 
not  undwrtaro!  them ;  and  show  to  those  who  call  them  merely 
verKi'  'ns,  how  much  they  are  in  the  wrong. 

'•  ■  vevcr,  certain  of  my  readera  who  not  only  un- 

dersu....  i.icm-  dialogues,  but  extract  from  them  a  profound 
meaning  which  wa«  never  in  the  mind  of  their  author.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  ha»e  perverted  my  meaning,  but  they  have 
penetrated  the  tcanty  surface  spread  by  me  (and  which  I  was 
not  aware  concealed  anything),  and  held  up  to  my  eyes  a  store 
of  rich  and  mysterious  treasure.  This  party  has  my  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks ;  its  members  have  heen  the  most  con- 
stant readers  of  my  papers,  and  have  taken  the  greatest  pains 
to  communicate  to  me  their  own  profound  and  original  thoughts. 
They  are  but  liUlo  known  to  the  common  pursuers  of  what  is 
now  called  philosophy,  but  they  arc  the  honourable  successors 
of  the  **  salt  of  the  earth,"  as  manifested  at  different  times, 
and  on  different  occasions,  and  though  heaven  and  earth  (i.  e. 
lip-religions  and  worldly  pursuits)  pass  away,  they  shall  not 
pnaa  away. 

To  this  class  of  readers  I  have  to  make  an  apology  for  my 
apofoffy,  for  explaining  that  which  they  already  understand  \ 
but  I  hope  they  will  find  some  use  in  my  summary,  as  present- 
ing the  contents  of  the  whole  of  my  dialogues  to  one  glance, 
and  thereby  rendering  reference  easy. 

Dialogues  I.,  II.,  III.,  are  occupied  writh  the  enquiry  whe- 
ther there  is  to  be  found  anything  corresponding  to  the  word 
*♦  one."  Every  word  i.s  symbolical  of  a  conception  or  an  idea, 
and  hence  our  inquiry  is  not  directed  to  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  wonl  *♦  one ;"  but  we  seek  for  an  idea  to  which 
the  word  "  one"  may  be  applied,  or  whether  it  be  void  of  s'g- 
nification  altogether.  It  is  not  respecting  the  mere  use  of  a 
word  tlat  wc  inquire,  but  about  the  being,  or  non-being  of  an 
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idea  or  a  phenomenon.  We  take  a  lump  of  wood,  and  find  that 
it  is  a  one  ;  we  now  ask  ourselves  in  what  consists  its  oneness 
when  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  "many ;"  and  if  we  are  answered 
that  a  "  one"  is  but  a  "  manj"  united,  we  must  still  remain 
unsatisfied  ;  since,  if  we  ask  what  is  a  "  many,"-  the  answer 
will  be  a  multiplicity  of  "  ones  "  Hence  we  proceeded  to 
look  after  a  fundamental  one,  which  should  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  many,  but  not  be  itself  resolvable.  A  mere  self-subsistincr, 
indivisible  one,  was,  as  we  discovered,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sensible  world,  and  on  enquiry  further,  we  found  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  as  involving  a  contradiction  in  se.  Hav- 
ing thus  decided  that  a  self-suljsisting,  indivisible  "  one  "  was 
rot  to  be  found,  we  turned  our  attention  again  to  the  piece  of 
wood,  and  asked  in  what  its  oneness  consisted.  We  admitted 
that  it  was  a  one  and  a  many  ;  but  how  was  it  even  such  a 
'•  one"'  as  it  was^  The  answer  was — on  account  of  the  con- 
n  "ction  of  the  many  the  union  constituted  the  one.  We  then 
discovered  that  the  union  consisted  not  in  any  physical  power. 
We  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion — an  union  makes  a  one  of  a 
many  ;  the  question  that  remained  was  -  What  is  the  uniter  ? 
what  is  the  bond  that  makes  one  bundle  of  the  mnny^  That 
some  superficial  readers,  finding  I  was  searching  for  an  ade- 
quate idea  corresponding  to  the  word  "  one,"  should,  on  a  pass- 
ing glance,  call  the  discussion  in  the  first  three  dialogues  merely 
vjrbal,  I  am  not  surprised.  But  why  they  should  say  the 
8  '.me  of  the  subsequent  dialogues,  where  the  use  of  words  was 
scarcely  hinted  at,  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  imagine. 

D  alogiie  IV.,  contained  a  hint  that  "oneness  "  came  rather 
from  the  percipient  than  the  thing  perceived.  ]t  showe*!  that 
anything  short  of  the  whole  universe,  being  merely  a  portion  of 
a  larger  mass,  an  active  being,  a  ])ercipient,  was  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  which  should  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
irass,  and  constitute  it  a  distinct  one  portion. 

Dialogue  V.  illustrated  this  subject  by  the  diagram  of  a 
8'raight  line,  and  then  described  the  process  of  apprehension, 
viz.  that  first  the  imaging-power  {Einbildnnf/skra/i)  went  on 
"  dot,  dot,"  along  the  line  which  should  cut  the  portion  from 
the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  that  afterwards  the  understanding 
stopping  its  progress,  declared  that  so  much  and  no  more  of 
what  it  had  added  up  should  form  one  obj»ct.  This  was  illus- 
trated by  a  familiar  example  of  counting  halfpence. 

Dialogue  VI. — In  this  a  doubt  was  started  whether  it  was 
right  to  consider  undivided  bodies  as  composed  of  smaller  par- 
ticles, and  whether  the  whole  might  not  exist  prior  to  the  parts 
which  arose  from  actual  division.  The  Alaterialut  then  thinks, 
that  though  a  percipient  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  universe,  the  universe  itself  may  be  a  one,  not  composed  of, 
but  merely  resolvable  into  particles,  and  consequently  inde- 
jiendent  of  a  percipient. 

Dialogues  VI  I.  and  VIII.  are  a  familiar  exposition  of  part 
of  the  doctrines  of  Kant's  Critih  der  reinen  Vernunft.  "  Uni- 
verse," meaning  the  sum  total  of  sensible  objects,  is  considered 
as  without  a  meaning  for  us.  It  must  either  be  infinite  or 
finite,  if  infinite,  as  apprehension  is  successive,  it  would  re- 
quire an  infinite  time  to  apprehend,  and  hence  its  apprehension 
is  impossible.  If  finite,  it  must  be  boundetl  by  something,  and 
as  the  bound  of  a  corporeal  thing  is  an  ther  corporeal  thing,  of 
course  it  will  not  be  the  whole  universe.  Hence  the  word  uni- 
verse is  without  meaning  to  the  mere  understanding ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  give  it  the  mere  negative  meaning  of  that  which  re- 
mains after  a  portion  is  grasped  by  the  understanding,  and 
which,  together  with  that  portion,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
power  as  always  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  portion. 

Dialogues  IX.  and  X.  show  that  the  imaging-power,  in  pro- 
ducing a  finite  body,  or  phenomenon,  has  already  passed  the 
bounds  of  such  body ;  that  hence  the  imaging-power  was  al- 
ways in  advance  of  the  understanding  or  bound-setter.  It  was 
discovered  that  there  was  something  present  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  wa^  not  grasped  by  the  understanding  ;  that  there 
was  a  something  which  seemed  an  object  and  a  non-object  at 
t'le  same  time.  That  there  was  a  fiiculty  beyond  the  under- 
standing, apparently  in  opposition  to  the  understanding,  and 
yet  without  which  the  understanding  could  n('t  perform  its  func- 
tions. This  part  I  endeavoured  to  render  clear  by  a  diagram, 
and  to  explain  it  more  clearly  is  out  of  my  power.     I   doubt 


not,  that  to  some  of  my  readers  these  two  din'ogues  were 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  object  of  them  can  o\\\y  be  seen 
from  a  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  that  unless  tliat  particular 
point  be  gained  all  investig.ation  is  useless.  All  the  dialogues 
but  these  two  are,  I  conceive,  so  easy  that  a  child  might  under- 
stand them  wiih  attention. 

It  will  now,  I  hope,  be  seen  from  this  short  survey,  that  my 
object  has  not  been  to  dispute  about  the  mere  meaning  of 
words;  but  rather  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  higher  faculty  than  the  understanding  ;  that  the  great 
mathematicians,  chemists,geologists,  &c.,if  they  pursue  n.ithing 
higher  than  their  sciences,  are  but  unworthy  representations  of 
humajiity,  as  they  merely  cultivate  those  tilings  that  can  be 
grasped  by  the  understanding,  instead  of  inquiring  whence  the 
understanding  itself  proceeds,  while  all  the  while  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  possession  of  higher  faculties  is  staring  them  full  in 
the  face.  "  The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not.''  "  Ah  !"  cries  somebody,  "  that  verso 
only  refers  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Jews." 
My  good  fiiend,  it  is  not  till  some  ver.ses  below  that  we  learn 
that  •'  the  word  was  made  flesh ;"  it  shone  in  darkness  from 
the  beginning.  The  Transcendentalist. 

N.B.  I  hope  to  continue  my  dialogues  next  week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Lecture  on  Animal  Magneti.sm.  which  occn  ies  more 
space  than  we  expected,  has  oUiyed  us  to  defer  tUl  ne.rt  week 
our  Correspondents"  letters.  Having  entered  so  minvteh/  into 
the  subject  of  Magnetism,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Shejiherd, 
tee  were  anxious  to  give  the  lecture  entire,  as  puldished  in  the 
Lancet.  Much  of  the  professional  portion  of  it  may  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  the  Shepherd,  but  ample  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  remaimler,  which  is  pcculinriy  int-e- 
resting.  We  have  the  same  opinion  of  Animal  Magnetism 
that  we  have  of  Phrenology,  viz  that  it  is  an  incipient  science, 
which  is  only  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  ignorance  and  extrava- 
gance of  its  over-enthusiastic  disciples, 

Aquatinta. — Our  Pair  Correspondent  w'dl  derive  much  satis- 
faction, as  well  as  instruction,  from  Porphyry's  Treatise  on 
A  nimal  Food,  where  total  abstinence  is  recommended,  in  a  most 
elegant   and  fascinating   style   of  language.       The  work   is 
translated  into  English  by  Taylor,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  scientific  discourse  on  the  subject, 
by  Professor  Donovan,  in     Lurdner's     Cabinet    Cyclopedia, 
Domestic  Economy,  vol.  2,  where  plenty  of  minute  argumtnts 
on  both  sides  may  be  found.     True,  Nature  teaches  both  good 
and  evil,  and,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  the  voice  of  Nature  is  not  J 
a  criterion  of  good ;  the  judgment  must  decide  ;  but  whenever   ijj 
the  voice  of  Nature  is  absolute,  jve  may  be  certain  that  the  evil    "j 
it  occasions  is  not  absolute,  but  only  relative  evil.     If  it  be  an 
absolute  law  of  Nature  that  animal  food  be  eaten,  it  is  more 
merciful  to  eat  than  to  abstain — if  not,  then  it  is  doubful. 

P.  T.  S. — Mr.  Smith  will  give  a  copy  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Shepherd,  (cratis)  to  any  Mechanit''s  Library, 
or  Institution,  that  applies  for  it,  through  the  Secretary,  or  any 
respectable  referee  in  the  metropolis.  As,  however,  he  himself 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  binding,  he  hopes  to  be  relieved 
from  the  expense  of  postage.  The  same  parties  will  also  re- 
ceive the  third  volume,  wlten  it  is  completed. 
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ThE  CATHOLIC  AND  THE   PROTESTANT  PRIN- 
CIPLE COMPARED. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kings,  the  men  of  Rome ! 

And  ever  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy, 

Thou  art  tlie  gardcri  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree. 

Eren  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  tu  the«.' 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility. 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm,  which  cannot  be  defitccd. 

— ^  liyron. 

The  characteristic  diHtinction  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  principle  is  this  that  the  Catholic  maintains  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  Protestant  claims  the 
privilege,  and  maintains  the  authority,  of  private  judgment. 

A  perfect  social  union  would  necessarily  reconcile  both  spe- 
cies uf  authority ;  but,  as  perfection  is  beyond  the  hope  of 
created  being's  >t  becomes  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  two  systems. 

It  in  clear  enough,  from  the  Tery  tenns  of  the  two  expres- 
sions "  public  opinion,"  and  **  private  opinion,"  that  the 
Catholic  doctrine  has  a  greater  tendency  to  unity  than  the 
Protestant.  Were  every  man  who  seeks  truth  privately,  certain 
of  finding  it,  and  of  finding  it  also  in  such,  a  way  as  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  truth  as  his  neighbour  has  found  it,  there  would 
bo  no  difference  IkHwcch  public  and  private  opinion.  But  it  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  private  individuals  Hhnll  only  discover 
truth  partially,  and,  therefore,  public  opinion  being  the  aggre- 
gate of  private,  in  conHiderc<l  superior  on  all  questions  of  a 
morel  nature,  on  which  individual  experience  is  equally  di- 
vided. 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  expressed  ourselves  in 
such  a  manner,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  fiiith  and 
olMxlience  to  the  voice  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  united  Church, 
that,  in  this  Protontant  land,  where  people  arc  necessarily  pre- 
cluded from  hearing  Catholic  ideas  expressed,  we  were  accused 
of  teaching  Atheism  under  the  guise  of  Catholicity  !  Why  ? 
ikM^au<t0,  instead  of  recommending  men  and  women  to  seek 
God  fur  themselves,  we  enforced  the  necessity  of  social  union 
to  determine,  finally,  all  questions  relative  to  practical  religion ; 
thus  recommending  men  and  women  not  to  follow  individual 
vagaries,  and  sectarian  peculiarities,  but  to  endeavour  to  or- 
gaTii/o  •M)ciety  into  sucii  n  unitc<i  form,  that  individual  will  and 
authority,  on  all  moral  and  leligious  quetttions,  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  absorbing  influence  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Owen  has,  in  our  opinion,  laid  down  the  outward  form  in 
which  this  visible  Church  might  l)e  organized.  Plato,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  others,  have  also  done  the  same.  We  do  not  mean  to 
propose  any  particular  plan  of  our  own,  because  we  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  at  present  vested  with  any  Catholic  authority 
for  inventing  modes  of  moral  association.  We  only  refer  the 
reader  to  these,  as  models  to  assist  his  imagination,  in  forming 
a  conception  of  what  we  mean ;  with  this  specific  exception, 
that  these  plans  above  mcntionc<l  want  the  Catholic  idea  of  a 
supreme  head,  as  the  visible  representative  of  God  upon  earth. 


This  the  old  Catholic  Church  possesses;  but  the  Catholic 
Church  is  deficient  in  a  point  of  immense  importance,  which 
these  others  have  appropriated,  namely,  the  universal  sore- 
reignty,  which  includes  every  member  of  the  Church  as  an 
active  and  ruling  member  of  the  body  politic. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  |)cculiarity  of  the  present  state  of 
society,  that  there  is  a  party  within  it  which  is  moving  forward 
in  advance  of  another  party,  by  means  which  necessarily  de- 
press and  retard  the  progress  of  that  party  which  they  excel. 
xbe  lower  rlsssts  of  modem  cirilization  are  repelled  backwards 
hy  the  same  power  which  propels  the  higher  classes  forwards, 
and  the  jealousy  that  subsists  between  the  two  is  such,  that  that 
which  is  adopted  by  the  lower,  l>ocomcsimme<Iiately  contempti- 
ble to  the  higher,  and  the  two  poles  react  upon  each  other  in 
such  a  way,  that  if  the  lower  classes  become  infidels,  the  higher 
classes  profess  to  be  religious,  and  vlet  9ena. 

With  this  polar  re-action  progress  is,  notwithstanding,  still 
taking  place.  Society  is  advandng,  but  it  is  advancing  by  an> 
tipathy,  or  dwsrn/,  instead  of  sympathy.  Could  this  progress 
not  be  carried  on  by  qrmpathy  better  than  by  antipathy  ?  At 
present  the  jwwer  belongs  to  one  party  only,  nn»l  jealousy  is 
aroused  in  both.  Did  the  piwer  belong  to  both  parties  equally, 
love  or  sympathy  would  be  created  between  both.  Progress 
then  would  not  only  not  be  retarded,  but  wonderfully  ac- 
celerated, becaose  jealousy  being  removed  on  the  i>art  of  the 
less  advanced,  and  no  sinister  or  selfish  object  being  contem- 
plated, or  even  attainable,  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced,  the 
experience  of  the  wise,  and  the  benerolence  of  the  good,  would 
then  have  ftw  scope  Ibr  action,  wfaieii  is  impomibic  at  present. 
The  roioo  of  wisdom  is  now  drowned  in  the  jealoiuy  of  povertj 
or  party  spirit,  and  the  whispers  of  benevolence  are  mistaken 
for  the  snares  and  the  tricks  of  selfish  policy.  Wisdom  would 
thsn  have  authority,  virtue  would  then  have  authority,  autho* 
rity  sanctioned  by  the  public  sense,  which,  when  delivered 
from  the  obscuring  mists  at  suspicion  is  always  capable  of  dis- 
ceniing  the  difference  between  viedon  and  folly,  virtue  and 
vice.  Oppression  begets  jeabnurr,  jealousy  begets  prejudice, 
and  prejudice  is  obstinacy  and  irrationality.  We  may  trace 
all  the  moral  evils  of  sode^  to  the  perverting  influence  of  a 
stupid  system  of  social  goremment,  and  distribution  of  power 
ami  wealth.  A  grsat  proportion  of  what  is  gciiemlly  attributed 
to  original  sin  is  occasKmed  by  this  only. 

In  such  a  social  oraanization  it  is  evident  that  private  opinion 
would  hold  a  subordinate  place,  «-ithout  being  suppressed  or 
even  fettered.  It  would  fc«l  its  inferiority ;  but  believing  it 
to  be  possible  alwaj-s  to  improve  the  human  mind,  and  the 
forms  of  social  intercourse,  it  would  still  continue  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  changing  them.  There  would,  however,  be  this  de- 
cided difference  between  such  discussions  in  a  Catholic  or  social 
system,  and  those  under  a  system  such  as  we  now  repine  in, 
that  the  former  would  be  carried  on  viith  great  temperance, 
mildness,  and  patience,  without  any  vicious  excitement  of  jea- 
lousy, or  any  heavings  of  passion  on  account  of  oppression  or 
political  extortion,  and  the  ear  of  every  listener  would  be  open 
to  conviction,  by  being  solely  occupied  with  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  question,  and  totally  unbiassed  by  any  personal  saspi- 
cions  or  party  animositiet.    Or  should  such  a  thing  as  party 
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spirit  arise  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  most  probably  would,  it 
would  be  a  spirit  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  character,  en- 
tirely disconnected  with  the  corrupting  influence  of  private  or 
selfish  interests,  such  rs  those  which  now  gnaw  the  root  of  all 
social  morality,  and  all  public  virtue. 

Such  a  system  is  what  we  call  a  Catholic  system,  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  Church*  is  supreme,  and  the  voice  of  individuaki 
is  allowed  the  utmost  liberty  of  critical  comment  for  the  sake  of 
public  instruction  and  universal  and  contemporaneous  progres- 
sion. 

Now  we  affirm  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dissent  from 
such  a  system.  What  would  be  the  object  of  dissent  ?  what 
could  a  Dissenter  do  by  going  out  ?  What  privilege  could  he 
gain  ."  What  end  could  be  obtained  ?  The  Protestants  came 
out  of  the  Roman  Church  because  they  were  not  allowed  freedom 
of  speech,  and  became  the  Pope  was  elected  by  a  junta.  Had 
it  not  been  for  these  two  facts,  there  never  would  have  been  a 
Protestant  Church.  Luther  would  have  preached  imdisturbed 
and  still  professed  himself  a  faithful  son  of  the  church  ;  and 
men  would  fearlessly  have  listened  to  Luther,  and  no  formal 
separation  would  have  taken  place,  but  discontentment  would 
have  spread  over  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  the  court  of 
Rome  would  have  felt  its  power,  and  the  contemplated  Reform 
would  have  been  effected  without  a  single  rent  in  the  holy  gar- 
ments of  the  Mother  Church.  It  was  the  want  of  Catholicity  in 
form  that  destroyed  the  Church.  Catholicity  tn/orm  would  pro- 
duce Catholicity  in  spirit,  and  Catholicity  in  form  must  be  ef- 
fected long  before  the  Catholicity  in  Spirit  be  engendered  ;  the 
child  is  formed  bodily  first  and  spiritually  afterwards, 

A  Church  so  constituted  is  infalliable  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  regeneration  of  society ;  and  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  individual  regeneration  can  be  affected. 

How  infinitely  superior  such  an  idea  is  to  that  Protestant 
system  of  working  individually,  by  preaching  to  men  and  women 
in  chapels  and  closets,  proselytizing,  and  persuading  them  that 
they  are  regenerated  or  will  he  regenerated  if  they  believe  this, 
or  do  that,  or  give  themselves  passively  up  to  God  to  be  gene- 
rated anew !  This  Protestant  notion  of  regeneration  is  an  illu- 
sion, and  lucky  for  mankind  that  it  is  so.  Why  shoidd  one, 
two,  or  three,  or  more  individuals,  be  r^enerated  in  the  midst  of 
an  unregenerate  world  ?  We  need  not  say  why,  but  we  may 
rather  say  how  is  it  possible,  and  can  a  r^enerate  man  be  com- 
fortable in  an  unregenerate  world .'  The  more  regenerate  he  is, 
the  more  miserable  he  must  be,  because  the  more  unlike,  and 
the  more  at  variance  with,  the  world  he  lives  in.  No :  there 
may  be  feelings,  convictions  and  impressions  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture which  men,  if  they  choose,  may  call  regeneration,  or  what 
they  please,  but  our  idea  of  a  purified  heart,  and  a  polished 
head,  is  so  infinitely  beyond  any  such  paltry  specimens  of  rege- 
neration as  we  have  ever  witnessed,  that  we  should  pity  our- 
■elves  for  our  low  and  vulgar  estimate  of  moral  excellence,  if 
we  dignified  them  by  any  other  name  than  "  peculiarities." 

Every  species  of  devotion  has  been  put  in  practice  to  accom- 
plish regeneration  upon  private  principles.  St.  Jerome  says 
that  God  delights  in  the  rumbling  of  an  empty  belly — "  intes- 
tinorum  nostrorutn  rugitu  et  inanitate  ventris  delectetur^""  "^ 
•*  and  the  angelic  rule  of  Tabenne,"  says  Gibbon,  "  condemned 
the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  with  water  and  anoint- 
ing them  with  oil."  The  system  of  La  Trappe  is  everlasting 
silenee.  Some  become  Nazarites,  and  cease  to  shave  or  crop 
their  hair — others  lie  on  ropes,  and  knotted  boards,  and  hard 
pebbles.  Pascal  wore  an  iron  girdle,  with  prickles  on  the  inner 
surface,  which  was  only  discovered  after  death,  sticking  to  his 
flesh !  The  Der^ashes  in  the  East  spin  themselves  round  on 
their  heels  till  they  cannot  stand  still ;  they  then  sicken  and 
fell  into  divine  vision !  Some  mystics  of  old  used  to  sit  for 
three  days  in  the  comer  of  a  room  looking  at  their  navels— on 
the  third  day  they  discovered  God.  All  these  are  anti-catholic, 
or  priva,te  modes  of  seeking  God,  and  as  long  as  men  do  seek 
God  privately,  they  will  be  led  into  these  or  other  equally  use- 
less excesses.    Association  corrects  all  such  extravagances  of 

*  We  call  such  a  system  of  society  a  Church,  because  it  ia 
a  moral  government. 
t  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 


manner,  by  creating  an  authority  which  is  the  very  highest 
authority  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
social  government,  for  man  is  the  Lord  of  this  lower  world,  to 
whom  all  power  and  judgment  is  given  under  the  Father,  who 
judgeth  not  except  through  this  medium. 

To  deny  this  Catholic  doctrine,  therefore,  is  indirectly  to 
reject  Christianity.  Protestantism  is  not  a  Church,  it  is  a  sys- 
tem of  confusion — a  scattering  of  the  flock — a  rejection  of 
authority — and  opens  the  way  for  every  species  of  extravagance 
which  the  hiunan  mind,  when  left  alone,  is  prone  to  commit. 
There  was  much  of  this  Protestant  spirit  in  the  old  Catholic 
Church.  The  monks  were  all  Protestants ;  they  were  even 
exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  (See  Mosheim,  Century  7th,  chap.  2,)  The  re- 
mainder of  Catholicism  is  Catholic  more  in  name  than  reality; 
still  it  presents  an  imperfect  model  of  an  organization  for  a  new 
Christian  Church,  wluch  we  can  find  in  no  other  commmiity. 
Its  principal  constitutional  defect,  at  present,  is  the  want  of 
popular  influence,  which  destroys  its  progressive  character,  and 
creates  an  anachronism  of  Church  discipline  and  doctrine, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  system  of  mutation  and  pro- 
gression, in  concurrence  with  the  modifications  which  are  ever 
taking  place  in  the  social  habits  and  intellectual  exercises  of 
mankind. 


THE  POPERY  OF  OXFORD  AND  THE  NEW 
CHURCH  PARTY. 

(^S«e  Number  11,  Vol.  3.) 

In  a  former  number  we  took  a  superficial  glance  of  a  new  and 
interesting  discussion,  which  has  been  started  in  the  Universi- 
ties, respecting  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  has  originated  with  what  the  staunch  Protestant 
will  call  n  heresy — and  the  Catholic,  a  symptom  of  pious  re- 
morse, and  retreat  to  the  true  faith.  Peter  Maurice  sadly  de- 
plores these  Catholic  symptoms,  and  puts  up  the  prayer  of 
Protestant  orthodoxy  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  that  he  would 
check  the  gro^vth  of  the  Great  Antichristian  Apostacy,  and 
preserve  unsullied  the  virgin  purity  of  the  English  spouse  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  who  established  her  o^vn  political  liberty, 
like  all  other  Protestant  spouses  and  concubines,  by  the  mur- 
derous instrumentality  of  gunpowder  and  steel.  Yet  Peter 
acknowledges  that  the  Catholics  "  hold  many  of  the  grand 
truths  of  the  Gospel,"  "  though  in  unrighteousness.''^  They  be- 
lieve in  original  sin,  in  justification  by  faith,  and  sanctification 
by  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  all  in  unrighte- 
ousness! Moreover,  they  are  scrupulously  observant  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and,  "  in  their  family  and  social  devotions  equally 
remarkable"  in  unrighteousness !  "  Here, too,"  says  Maurice, 
"  they  may,  I  regret  to  add,  put  the  nominal  Christian  to  the 
blush.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  one  instance,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  one.  I  was  informed,  by  a  person  who  had 
a  Roman  Catholic  lady  lodging  for  some  length  of  time  in  her 
house,  of  a  fact  I  can  never  foi;get,  and  which  makes  ray  heart 
bleed  for  them,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  under  such  a 
strong  and  perilous  delusion.  This  lady  was  wont  regularly, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  assemble  her  little  family,  seven 
interesting  children,  and  kneel  down  along  with  them,  their 
infant  hands  clasped  together,  their  eyes  uplifted  in  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  childlike  simplicity,  herself  in  the  centre,  conducting 
their  devotions,  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  '  O  that 
she  was  but  a  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  was  led  to  put 
her  trust  solely  in  his  merits,  and  not  in  saints  !  O  that  Pro- 
testant  mothers  were  all,  or  many  of  them,  like  this  Roman  Ca- 
tholic /"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  those  prayers  which  the  inno- 
cent little  children  repeated,  were  not  Protestant  prayers! 
How  very  angry  the  Almighty  must  be  with  the  dear  little 
babes,  with  their  clasped  hands,  repeating  Popish  liturgies,  and 
approaching,  in  filial  love  and  confidence,  the  Father  of  Spirits 
with  Popish  piety  in  their  hearts!  Yet  Peter  regrets  the 
spreading  of  this  religion,  although,  according  to  his  own 
acknowledgment,  the  villages  around  Oxford  are  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  the  Church-of- 
England-men  are  to  be  seen  working  in  their  gardens  on  a  Sun- 
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day,  while  the  Church-of- England-women  are  engaged  at  home 
on  the  same  holy  day,  baking,  bremng,  and  washing ! 

Maurice  is  not  sufficiently  cool  for  exposing  the  Popery  of 
the  new  school ;  we  have,  therefore,  accepted  the  aid  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  has  made  a  very  interesting  selection 
of  passageo  from  the  Tracts,*  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"How  miserably  contrasted  are  we  with  the  One  Holy 
Apostolic  Church  of  old,  which,  serving  with  one  consent, 
i^oke  '  a  pure  language,'  and  now  that  Rome  has  added,  and 
we  have  omitted,  in  the  catalogue  of  sacred  doctrinets,  what  is 
left  to  us  but  to  turn  oiur  eyes  sorrowfully  and  reverently  to 
those  ancient  times,  and  with  Bishop  Ken,  make  it  our  profes- 
sion to  live  and  die  in  the  feith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  before 
the  Dimtion  of  the  East  and  Wett." 

By  the  Catholic  Church  they  mean,  therefore,  not  the  Roman 
Catholic,  biit  the  three-fold  Church,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Pro- 
testant. It  is  melancholy  i»  think,  however,  that  this  beautiAil 
comi)laint  of  the  apostacy  of  the  Universal  Church,  which 
sounds  so  musically  in  the  ear,  in  its  vague  and  general  mean- 
ing, should  turn  out,  when  further  illustrated,  to  be  merely  a 
solemn  dit^^e,  not  over  the  apostacy  of  the  Church  ttom  the 
social  morality  c)f  universal  brotherhood,  but  over  the  loss  of  a 
few  trinkets  and  vestments,  and  the  discontinuance  of  some 
childish  forms,  which  have  enraptured  the  fancy  of  the  Hebrew 
Professor,  and  his  learned,  his  eloquent,  and  his  pious  asso- 
ciates. What  has  the  Kngiish  Church  omitted  of  the  ancient 
Christianity  ?     Let  us  hear : — 

"  For  example,  would  not  most  men  maintain,  on  the  first 
view  of  the  subject,  that  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
infants,  or  to  the  dying  and  iruentible,  however  consistently 
pious  and  believinK  in  their  past  lives,  was  a  superstition  ?  and 
jret  both  practices  have  the  sanction  of  primitive  ages." 

On  the  subject  of  praying  for  the  deiody  the  Tracts,  as  usual, 
refer  for  nutliority  to  the  primitive  Church.  **  All  the  liturgies 
now  existing,  or  which  can  be  proved  to  bare  existed,  contain  a 
prayer  which  has  been  excluded  from  the  English  ritual,  for 
the  rest  and  peace  of  all  who  have  departed  this  life  in  Ciod's 
£futh  and  fear." 

These  Catholic  gentlemen  also  maintain,  by  the  same  autho- 
rity of  antiquity,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  real  sacrifice.  On 
a  comparison  of  the  ditfcrent  forms  of  oblation  and  consecra- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  the  four  original  liturgies 
the  Eucliarist  is  regarded  as  a  m/iteiy  aud  a  Mcnfice. 

"■  E.  g.  (that  IB  *  4M*mpH  gnUiuC  for  example)  in  the  Roman 
Form,  translated  from  a  missal  now  in  use  in  the  Church  nf 
Rome.  '  We  offer  unto  thy  glorious  Majesty,  of  thine  own 
gifts  and  presents  a  pure  host,  a  holy  host,  an  immaculate 
host,'  &c, 

"  Thk  Oribntal  Form. — *  We  sinners  offer  unto  thea,  O 
Lord,  this  tremendous  and  unbloo<ly  sacrifice,'  &c. 

^^  Thk  Egyptian  Form.—*  Sanctify  and  thoroughly  ooaae- 
crate  them,  making  the  bread  the  body,  and  the  cup  the 
blood,'  &c. 

"  Thb  Oallican  Form. — '  Sanctify  these  hosts,  drc^  that 
they  may  confer  eternal  life  and  an  everlasting  kingdom  on  us 
who  are  going  to  eat  and  drink  of  them  in  the  transformation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only 
begotten  Son.' 

**  Such  is  the  view  taken  of  the  consecration  and  oblation  of 
the  Eucharist  in  the  four  independent  Christian  liturgies.  It 
is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  such  Protestants  as  have 
rejected  the  ancient  forms !" 

These  Tract  and  Popish  gentlemen  speak  of  the  cleigy  as 
entru»te<l  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  a»  the  heralds  of 
mercy,  as  the  denouncers  of  woe  to  wicked  men,  as  entrusted 
with  the  awful  and  mysterious  gift  of  making  the  bread  and 
wine  Christ's  body  and  blood.  All  this  authority  is  transmitted 
to  them  by  spiritual  descent,  that  is,  ordination,— derived  not 
from  the  body  of  the  Church  upwards,  but  from  St.  Peter 
downwards,  by  apostolical  succession.     How  strangely  and  dis- 

•  Specimens  of  the  Theological  Teaching  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Corpus'  Committee  at  Oxford.  Fellowes,  Ludgate 
Street,  1836. 


cordantly  these  childish  and  exterior  views  of  Christianity  jar 
with  the  following  beautiful  sentiments  which  betray  feelings  of 
a  purer  spirit  of  Christianity  than  is  commonly  prevalent  in 
Christendom,  &c.  The  affections  are  placed  above  the  intellect. 
Creeds  and  articles  of  faith,  though  r^arded  as  divine  inspira- 
tions, are  regarded  by  them  as  inferior  and  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  religion.  "  And  thus  much  on  the  importance  of 
creeds  to  tranquillize  the  mind  ;  the  text  of  Scripture  being 
addressed  principally  to  the  affections,  and  though  definite 
according  to  the  criterion  of  practical  influence,  vague  and  in- 
complete in  the  judgment  of  the  intellect."  "  Nor  in  the  next 
place  is  an  assent  to  the  text  of  Scripture  sufllicieat  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  fellowship.  As  the  sacred  text  was  not  in- 
tended to  satisfy  the  intellect,  neither  was  it  given  as  a  test  of 
the  religious  temper  w^hich  it  forms,  and  of  which  it  was  an 
expression."  Still  we  are  told  that  the  articles  of  the  Church 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  Bible  itself, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  Dissenter  living  but  inasmuch  and  so  &r 
as  he  dissents,  is  in  a  sin.  This  weuld  be  all  very  true,  pro- 
vided the  Church  were  constituted  upon  the  principles  of  social 
love ;  but  the  tracts  merely  inculcate  this  love  in  a  very  general 
and  rague  manner,  and  make  no  allusion  to  the  practical  syste- 
matic method  of  creating  love  according  to  the  model  of  the 
early  Christ'ans. 

But,  strange  to  say,  this  new  Catholic  party  talk  of  the  di- 
vine diq>ensation  of  Paganism,  and  the  scattered  fragments  of 
truth»— pilgrim  truths  up  and  down  the  world,  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tionary religion  revealed  to  all  men,  and  to  be  found  in  every 
nation  !  Nay,  they  even  acknowledge  the  truth  of  all  articles 
of  &ith  in  various  degree*  of  divinity.  **■  But,  indeed,  not  our 
own  articles  only,  though  they  chum  authority  in  a  more  liigh 
and  especial  sense ;  but  all  creeds,  confessions,  formularies  of 
doctrine,  and  summaries  of  Chri^ian  education,  which  come 
from  bodies  of  Christians,  arc  valuable  in  the  same  manner. 
Thtff  9mgkt  all  to  b«  maintained."'  This  ultra- liberalism,  strange 
to  tell,  wnres  as  an  a^xilogj'  for  excluding  Dissenters  from  tbo 
colleges !  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  "  Thoughts  on 
Subscription,"  by  Scwell,  one  of  the  new  Catholic  party. 

The  revival  of  the  Popish  habit  of  the  priest,  and  his  turn- 
ing his  back  to  the  congregation  during  prayers,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  exhibits  a  laige  cross  on  his  Irnck,  is  another  proof  of 
the  backsliding  tendency  of  Protestantism  in  Oxford.  "  A  long 
strip  of  silk,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  width  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  where  it  is  fastened 
by  a  pin  or  button,  and  extends  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the 
surplice,  before  and  behind,  with  a  fringe  of  the  some  material 
at  each  end.  and  a  cross  of  black  silk,  raised  or  em)io8sc«l,  just 
above  the  fringed  border,  the  anns  of  the  cross  being  extended 
oomcrwise,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  martyr's,  or  St.  Andrew's 
cross."  All  this  is  performed  by  Mr.  Ne«man  in  the  C'hurch 
•f  8t  Mary  the  Virgin,  where  the  whole  C(jllegiate  establish- 
ment attends  to  hear  the  university  sermons;  but  the  exhibi- 
tion is  only  made  in  the  Church  in  its  parochial  capacity.  Thia 
same  Newman  is  he  who  extols  the  character  of  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin so  high  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  does  not  regard 
her  as  au  intermediate  being  l>etween  a  woman  and  a  divinity. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  confess  that  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful sentiments  uttered  by  this  new  Catholic  party,  but  they  are 
wrapped  up  in  such  a  mass  of  rude  matter,  and  filthy  rags  of 
ceremonial  righteousness,  that  we  can  have  little  fellow  feeling 
with  it.  But  we  rejoice  in  its  existence,  for,  in  the  first  placa, 
it  tends,  like  all  other  divisions,  to  crumble  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  directs  the  religious  public  to  the 
contemplation  of  Catholic  ideas  which  cannot  fail  ultimately  to 
beget  a  desire  for  a  universal  union  of  the  Christian  Church 
upon  social  principles.  They  are  treading  upon  our  own  pre- 
mises, and  propagating,  imder  cover,  many  of  the  standard  doc- 
trines of  pure  universalism.  In  fine,  they  are  Universalists 
professedly,  but  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  slavish  fear 
which  necessarily  attends  erroneous  ideas  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
With  them  Sature  is  still  one  power,  and  (lod  another.  Thia 
Atheistic  basis  must  eventually  destroy  them.  Faith  and  unity, 
or  the  Church,  can  rest  on  nothing  but  Pantheism.  1  Cor.  xv. 
28.  The  final  restoration  of  the  Church  makes  Gk>d  all  in 
all.  "  Ta  panta  en  past,  i.  e.  "  all  things  in  all  things."     The 
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same  is  said  of  Christ.  Col.  iii.  11.  This  destroys  evil,  whose 
existence  is  kept  up  by  giving  it  a  separate  origin,  and  thus  be- 
getting an  accusing  spirit,  and  an  unsocial  system  of  intercourse. 
There  is  no  absolute  evil.  In  the  absolute  sense  God  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  the  author  of  evil.  Evil  has  only  a  relative 
existence,  and  this  relative  edl  is  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
social  and  moral  union  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  final  pur- 
pose of  God,  "  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time. 
he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which 
are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth ;  even  in  him"".  Eph. 
i.  10. 


THE  MORMON ITES. 

Thk  Mormonites  are  a  new  religious  sect  in  America,  who,  like 
the  Ir^^ngite3  in  Enghmd,  are  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy, or  Direct  Revelation.  They  have,  within  these  few 
weeks  or  months  past,  sent  seven  apostles  to  this  country,  who, 
we  believe,  are  at  present  in  Lanciishire,  and  are  about  to 
perambulate  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  this  unholy  land, 
for  disciples  to  the  new  and  onli/  true  faith.  They  have  al- 
ready made  several  disciples  in  Preston,  who  have  undergone 
afresh  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  called  themselvea  by  the  name 
of  Mormon. 

They  have  a  book,  Avhich   is  called  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
It  is  tolerably  large,  and  contains  a  curious,  but  not  verj'  inte- 
resting history  of  a  people  we  never  heard  of  before,  and  whose 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  Judah.  or  Israel, 
or  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  or  of  any  other 
religious  or  irreligious  order  that  we  are  acquainted  with.     The 
book  is  said  to  be  translated  from  an  ancient  relic,  a  piece  of 
fossil  literature,  discovered  by  the  founders  of  the  sect,  con- 
sisting of  letters  engraved  upon  plates,  which  jdates  were  hid  of 
old,  and  preserved  by  the  divine  vigilance,  until  their  discovery 
by  his  chosen  ones  in  the  land  of  the  free.     The  following  is 
the  testimony  relative  to  the  existence  (material  or  spiritual  we 
know  not)  of  those  plates,  as  they  have  been  seen  and  handled 
by  the  witnesses.    But  we  have  seen  and  handled  many  things, 
whose  existence  it  would  be  hard  to  demonstrate.    Last  night 
only  we  dreamed  we  were  reading  a  book  ;  the  words  and  ideas 
were  clear  and  connected ;  we  distinctly  pronoimced  them  as 
we  read  aloud ;  and  when  we  awoke,  wc  repeated  the  last  sen- 
tence awake,  with  a  sort  of  admiration  at  the  clearness  of  the 
vision.     To  us  this  book  was  a  reality  ;  but  where  is  it  now  ? 
It  would  certainly  be  more  wonderful  if  half  a  do/cu  people 
had  seen  the  same  book,  and  read  the  some  words.     But  even 
this  we  are  prepared  for,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fad  of 
revelation,  though  we  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  literal  or  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  it,  or  even  to  acknowledge  that  it  must  necessji- 
rily  speak  truth,  until  it  has  passed  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  viz.  human  intelligence,  to  whom  all  judgment  is  given. 
The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  is  as  follows:— 
**  Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people, 
unto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph  Smith,  junior, 
the  translator  of  this  work,  has  shoivn  unto  us  the  plates  of 
which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  a])pearance  ef  gold  ; 
and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Sniitli  hasi  translated  we 
did  handle  with  our  hands;  and  we  also  saw  the  engra\ings 
thereon,  all  of  which  hjis  the  appearance  of  ancient  work,  and 
of  curious  workmanship.     And  this  we  bear  record,  with  words 
of  soberness,  that  the  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we 
have  seen,  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety,  that  tlie  said 
Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  we  give 
our  names  unto  the  world,  to  witness  unto  the  world  that  which 
we  have  seen,  and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it. 

"  Christian  Wiiitmer. 
Jacob  Whitmer. 
Peter  Whitmer,  junior. 
John  Whitaikr. 
Joseph  Smith,  senior. 
HvRUM  Smith, 
Samuel  H.  Smith." 
Another  testimony,  signed  by  Oliver  Cowderoy,  David  Wiiit- 


mer, and  Martin  Harris,  says  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  brought  the  plates,  and  showed  them  to  the 
three  witnesses,  with  the  engravings  thereon. 

This  Book  of  Mormon  contains  "  a  record  of  the  people  of 
Nephi,  and  also  of  the  Lamanites,  written  to  the  Lamanites, 
who  are  a  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel;  and  also  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  written  by  way  of  commandment,  and  also  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  revelation :  written  and  sealed  up,  and  hid  unto 
the  Lord,  that  they  might  not  be  destroyed,  to  come  forth  by 
the  gift  and  power  of  God,  unto  the  interpretation  thereof. 
Sealed  by  the  hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  »ip  unto  the  Lord,  to 
come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  the  Gentile,  the  inter- 
pretation thereof  by  the  gift  of  God. 

"  Also  a  record  of  the  people  of  Jared,  who  were  scattered  at 
the  time  the  liord  confounded  the  language  of  the  people,  when 
they  were  building  a  tower  to  get  to  heaven." 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  now  quote 
an  article  from  the  Upper  Canada  Times,  of  May  2(>th,  1836, 
relative  to  this  new  religious  denomination.  'Ihere  is  some 
rather  hasty  judgment,  or  imchaiitable  feeling,  perceptible  in 
the  writer  of  it,  in  which  we  do  not  participate.  lint  as  the  tes- 
timony of  an  American  is  of  more  value  to  the  reader  in  a 
historical  sense  than  our  private  opinion,  we  give  the  article 
verbatim,  as  we  find  it. 

thk  mormons. 
'*  This  sect  is  increasing  ra])idly  in  numbei-s,  already  amount- 
ing to  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons.     The  settlement  at 
Ivirtlnnd   numbers  about   one  thousand.      There   they  have 
erected  and  nearly  completed  a  huge  stone  temple  at  an  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollai-s.     Its  dimensions  are  sixty  by  eighty 
feet,  and  fifty  feet  high.     It  is  of  no  earthly  order  of  architec- 
ture, but  the  prophet  says  it  is  exactly  according  to  the  pattern 
showe<l  him,  though  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  in  splendour 
from  the  want  of  mtans.     It  appears  to  be  of  two  stories,  hav- 
ing two  rows  of  Gothic  windows  running  round  it,  besides  win- 
dows projecting  from  the  roof  for  the  attic  story.     'I"he  first 
floor  is  the  place  of  worehip.  and  is  completed  in  a  very  showy 
style,  with  four  rows  of  pulpits  at  each  end,  having  three  pul- 
pits in  a  row.     'I'hcse  twelve  jjulpits  rise  behind  and  above  one 
another,  and  are  designed,  the  u])permost  row,  as  they  say,  for  S 
the  bishop  and  his  counsellors  ;  the  second  for  the  priest  and  J 
his  counselloi-s  ;  the  third  for  the  teachers ;  the  fourth  or  lowest 
lor  the  deacons.     Each  end  is  provided  in  the  snme  manner. 
The  body  of  the  house  is  occupied  with  slips,  but  the  scats  in    » 
them  arc  moveable,  so  that  the  audience  can  sit  facing  either  1: 
end  of  the  room.     Over  the  division  between  each  of  the  rows  \ 
of  pulpits  hangs  a  i)ainted  canvass  rolled  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
to  be  let  down  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  conceal  the  dignitaries  be- 
hind   from  the  audience.     Similar   curtains,   or,  ns  they  are 
called,  "  veils,"  are  disposed  of  over  the  room,  so  that  it  can 
at  any  time  be  divided  into  four  apartments,  to  cany  on  the 
objects  of  the  imposture.     Every  thing  about  the  temple  is 
evidently  designed  to  strike  the  senses  and  attract  curiosity;  and 
at  the  dedication,  which  is  to  take  ))lace  on  next  Sabbath,  most 
astonishing  "  glories  "  are  promised  and  expected  by  the  faith-  ^ 
ful.     The  second  floor  and  the  attic  loft  are  designed  for  a  se- 
minary literary  and  theological ! 

"  They  all  have  revelations  continually,  though  the  prophet 
alone  is  authorised  to  commit  them  to  writing,  for  fear  un- 
doubtedly of  discrepancies.  Besides  the  Mormon  Bible,  tliey 
already  have  a  book  of  Revelations. 

"  There  is  one  great  difference  which  ought  to  be  mentioned ' 
between  the  revelation  of  Joseph  Smith,  jnn.  and  that  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  latter  had  at  least  the  merit  of  a  flowing  and 
beautiful  style.  But  there  never  was  a  more  bald,  senseless, 
drivelling  collection  of  trash  put  together  in  the  form  of  a 
book,  than  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Supplementary  Re- 
velations. It  is  really-  astonishing,  and  it  is  humiliating  to 
think  that  any  human  beings  who  ha\  e  read  the  Bible  can  be 
so  far  deluded  as  to  believe  such  a  wretched  farrago  to  be  a 
tlivine  revelation. 

"  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  faith,  they  pretend  to 
have  tlie  power  of  working  miracles,  healing  the  sick,  &c.  of 
which  they  relate  numberless  instances,  though  nobody  attesti, 
them  besides  themselves.     But  the  more  intelligent  place  but 
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little  reliaiics  upon  either  miracles  or  prophecy,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  unbelievers,  as  ther  have  so  often  attempted 
both  without  succcsi ;  but  rely  chiefly  on  their  own  internal 
experience.  What  they  knoio  of  course  they  knotc,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"  That  most  of  them  sincerely  believe  in  tlieir  mummeries 
cannot  be  denied.  Some  probably  have  attached  themselves 
from  other  moti\  es.  Many  are  doubtless  pious  tliough  deludetl 
men.  They  furnish  evidence  of  bciuR,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  perverte<l  intellect,  di8«>nlere<I  piety,  unfurnished  minds, 
with  uo  sound  jirinciples  of  religion,  incline<l  to  the  mystical 
and  dreamy,  un<l  ready  to  seize  upon  any  thing,  no  matter  how 
crazy  or  absurd,  that  will  £?ratify  their  restless  cnusy  piety,  and 
bolster  up  their  exorbitant  spiritual  pride.  Such  men  alwajrs 
exist  in  every  community,  and  are  always  the  fit  subjects  for 
fanaticiiim  and  delusion.  They  call  themitclTes  "  latter  day 
saints,'  and  pn)fe8tt  to  1>e  the  only  true  church,  to  have  the 
only  gospel  order,  consisting  of  apostles,  elders,  bishop%  &c  , 
which  several  orders  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  have  been  dis- 
tinctly brought  to  light  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  They  Iwlievc 
that  there  is  no  true  church  without  npostkv*.  ])rophcts,  miracles 
tongues,  &:c.,  as  they  existed  in  the  apostoiical  days,  and  to  all 
of  which  they  hiy  \ery  positive  claims.  Tliey  lay  great  stress 
ui)on  the  promise,  "  Thc«j  signs  shall  follow  those  that  Ije- 
iieve,"  ice. 

"  Tlie  inquiry  instinctively  arises,  are  they  really  so  blindetl 
juid  dehided  as  would  seem,  or  arc  they  a  set  of  impostors? 
With  respect  to  the  great  ma-s  I  liave  before  said  timt  I  be- 
lieve tliey  arc  no  hypocrites,  but  genuine  fanatics,  completely 
biinUetl  and  delude<l.  But  of  the  Iciulcn  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  true. 

"  I  ha<l  the  honour  of  makitig  sonic  acquaintance  with  the 
lUuttrious  prophet,  .Toe  Smith,  and  his  coadjutor  Rigdon,  and 
the  other  inferior  satcUitCH.  Smith  i'*  apparently  alwut  thirty- 
five  years  of  «ge,  and  ix  evidently  a  <<ingular  being.  He  is 
very  plausil>le  and  polite  in  his  manncrt,  has  an  eye  that  glis- 
tens like  a  serpent's,  and  it  is  pcrpetiuilly  flying  almut  to  find 
some  object  on  which  to  rest.  His  lips  are  firmly  conipresaed, 
and  he  wearn  an  eternal  smile  of  seli-coniplaccncy  on  nis  fea- 
tures, and  has  all  the  nir  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  having 
communion  '.vith  inviniblc  sjuritn,  whether  good  or  InuI  you  are 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  He  has  liocn  a  money-digger  and 
necromancer  from  his  youth,  and  his  father  before  him.  His 
character  is  imdonbtedly  about  a.i  eqtui  compound  of  the  im- 
poster  and  the  fanatic,  and  combines  all  the  features  of  the 
knave  and  the  dupe. 

"  Rigdon  is  altogether  another  sort  of  man.  He  hu  been  a 
C^ampbcllite  preacher  of  cnn^idernble  talents  and  e1o«iuence. 
He  i*  a  largo,  fat,  jolly  fellow,  who  kno«-s  how  to  turn  liis 
talents  to  the  l>e»t  account,  and  manifestly  has  not  a  partic'e  of 
faith  in  the  imposture,  but  practises  it  for  puqwses  which  he 
knows  l>e»t.  Ho  wva  e>idently  as  I  talked  with  him,  n^hanu-d 
of  the  silly  fooleries  he  was  propa^'ating,  and  took  the  eailic>t 
opportunity  to  make  an  excuse  and  leave  the  company.  What 
an  account  such  men  «ill  have  to  render  to  God  at  the  day  of 
retribution  I'' 


iESTHETIC  LETTERS;  O.V  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BEING. 

BV    SCUILLKn. 
I.KTTBR    V. 

Is  this  the  character  that  the  present  age,  that  passing  events 
(•how  us  ?  I  direct  my  attention  immetliately  to  the  most  pro- 
minent object  in  this  extensive  picture. 

True  it  is,  the  authority  of  opinion. is  fallen,  arbitrary  will  is 
unmasked,  and  although  yet  armed  with  power,  filches  no  more 
rcs]>ttt  :  man  is  awakened  from  his  long  indolence  and  sclf-de- 
cc[>lii>n,  and  with  increasing  urgency  and  energy  of  tone  de- 
miin^ls  to  be  reinstated  in  his  inalienable  rights.  But  he  does 
nut  merely  make  the  demand  on  this  side ;  and  on  that  he  stands 
up  to  take  up  by  force  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  wrongfully 
witholden  from  him.  The  fabric  of  nutnml  government  totters, 
its  rotten  foundation  gi\  es  way,  aud  a  physical  possibility  seems 


to  be  afforded  to  place  law  upon  the  throne,  to  honour  man 
by  constituting  him  the  ultimate  object  of  his  own  existence, 
and  to  make  true  freedom  the  basis  of  political  combination. 
Vain  hope!  The  moral  possibility  is  wanting,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  promises  us  freedom  finds  a  race  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing it. 

Man  depicts  himself  in  his  actions,  and  what  is  the  form  de- 
lineated in  the  drama  of  the  present  times  ?  Here  savage  rude- 
tiess,  there  luxmious  languishment ;  the  two  extremes  of  human 
debasement  existing  in  conjunction. 

In  the  lower  and  numerous  classes  are  exhibited  nule  and 
lawless  passions,  which  break  forth  as  soon  as  the  bonds  of 
civil  order  are  dissolved,  and  hasten  with  unmanageable  fury  to 
their  brutal  satisfaction.  And  thus,  though  objective  humanity 
may  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  government,  the  subjective 
is  obliged  to  honoiur  its  institutions.  Should  it  be  blamed  that 
it  lost  light  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  while  it  was  con- 
cerned to  defend  its  existence  ? — that  it  hastene<l  to  separate 
with  the  power  of  gravitation,  .ind  to  hold  together  with  that  of 
cohesion,  if  the  formative  power  was  not  yet  conceived  ?  Its 
diasolNtion  contains  its  justification.  Society,  on  being  liberated 
from  it*,  bonds,  instead  of  springing  upwards  by  the  power  of 
organic  lifip,  fiills  back  into  the  realm  of  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlw;  civilised  cla5ses  present  the  yet  more 
repulsive  aspect  of  supineaess  ami  of  depnivity,  which  is  th* 
more  disgusting,  because  cultivation  itself  is  its  source.  I  do 
not  at  present  recollect  which  of  the  ancient  or  modem  philo- 
sophers ha»  made  the  a»mark,  that  the  more  noble  any  object 
may  be,  the  more  painfully  do  we  IwhoUl  its  niin ;  but  this 
truth  is  expcriencx-d  in  the  moral  world.  Licentiousness,  which 
converts  the  son  of  Nature  into  a  madman,  makes  the  disciple 
of  art  a  villain.  The  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  on 
which  the  refinetl  claase^  not  altogether  without  reavin,  pride 
themwelvc*.  is  so  far  from  displaying,  in  its  collective  force,  ou 
ennobling  influence  ujwn  the  sentiments,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  confirms  corruption  by  maxims.  We  renounce  the  sway  of 
Nature  in  her  legitiinate  field,  to  experience  her  tymnny  in  the 
moral:  and  whilst  wt  are  striving  to  resist  her  impressions,  we  / 
take  (W)m  her  our  principles.  The  affected  decency  of  our 
manners  ref\wes  to  her  the  fint  voiec.  which  is  unimpeachable, 
to  the  end  flmt  we  may  vield  to  her  in  our  material  ethics,  the 
latt  which  is  decisive.  In  the  bosom  of  the  most  refined 
sociality  hath  selfishness  laid  the  foundation  of  her  system ; 
and  without  gaining  from  it  one  social  heart,  we  experience  all 
the  infections  and  all  the  <listrew»es  of  society.  Our  free  judg- 
ment we  snbjeet  to  its  desjwtical  opinion,  our  feelings  to  its  ab- 
surd ctistoms,  our  will  to  its  arrangementi ;  only  the  determina- 
tion of  our  will  we  maintuin  in  opp<isiti'»n  to  its  sacred  righto. 
Haughty  self-sufficiency  contracu  the  heart  of  the  worldling, 
which  often  bents  with  nnpnthy  in  the  rude  man  of  Nature; 
and  eedl  one,  es  in  a  huming  city,  sfri\os  to  save  only  his  own 
miserable  pfonerty  from  the  devastation.  Only  in  an  entire 
forswearing  of  hcnsibility  is  it  believe<l  that  defence  may  be 
found  ngainst  its  errors;  and  the  ridictile,  which  is  oflen  • 
wholesome  corrective  to  the  cnthntiast.  calumniates  with  aa 
little  tenderness  the  most  hunonrable  feelings.  Cultivation, 
very  fiir  from  placing  us  in  freedom,  only  developer  a  new  want 
with  each  power  that  it  elalx>mtes ;  phj-sicnl  constmints  cling 
more  gallingly  around  us,  so  that  the  fear  of  rm'n  smothers  even 
the  fiery  teiulency  to  perfectibility;  and  the  maxims  of  patient 
obedience  are  prixe«l  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  life.  Thus  we 
■ee  the  spirit  of  the  time  wavering  between  perversion  and  rude- 
ness, between  the  wholly  unnatural  and  the  barely  natural  state, 
between  superstition  and  moral  infidelity,  and  it  is  only  the 
consideration  of  thefe  evils  that  at  times  sets  bounds  to  them. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XL 

On  "  Finite  Bkings." — {Continued  fnm  p.  88.) 

Trantcendentalitt  diteovered  fitting  atone. 

Trant. — A  pretty  situation  I  am  in  !     Heie  hnvo  I  promised 

to  continue  my  dialogues,  and  thi  deuce  of  a  person  comes  to 

converse  with  me.     A  dialo;{ue  nith  one's-self  would  be  rather 

Hibernian.     Yet  what  am  I  te  do  ?    The  Maleriaiist,  taking 
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advantage  of  the  fine  weather,  is  steaming  away  to  Gravesend. 
{A  knock).    Come  in  ! 

Enter  Idealist. 

A  stranger !     Take  a  seat,  I  beg.  Sir. 

Ideal. — Though  personally  a  stranger,  I  am  intimate  with 
your  dialogues  with  the  Materialist. 

Trans. — Oh  !  I  see,  you  have  come  to  dispute  with  me  on 
80m«  point.     You  have  not  come  from  Chatham,  have  you  ? 

Ideal. — No,  nor  have  I  come  to  dispute.  I  have  merely 
called  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  with  all  that  you  say, 
and  am  happy  to  find  a  person  precisely  of  my  opinion. 

Trans.— Yo\i  do  me  infinite  honour.  May  I  ask  what  your 
opinions  are  ? 

Ideal. — Certainly.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  mind  knows  no- 
thing of  matter,  except  through  the  medium  of  certain  sensa- 
tions. Or  rather,  I  am  wrong  in  talking  of  sensations  as  a  me- 
dium, for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  anything  beyond  these 
sensations.  This  talk  is  because  we  perceive  it,  were  we  not 
perceiving  it,  it  would  not  be  at  all.  Anti  what  is  the  talk  .'  A 
combination  of  sensations  made  by  ourselves ;  and  what  are 
sensations  ?  Merely  affections  of  ourselves.  Hence,  however 
the  world  may  ridicule  the  opinion,  it  is  very  clear  that  th«re 
is  really  nothing  but  ourselves,  although,  as  ws  undergo  certain 
changes,  now  beiag  affected  with  blue  sensations,  now  with  red, 
we,  from  an  old-fashioned  prejudice,  ascribe  them  to  something 
external  to  ourselves.  But,  thank  God  !  we,  who  have  learned 
to  reflect,  have  got  rid  of  these  prejudices. 

Trans. — Then  I  am  to  understand  that  all  these  things  around 
us  entirely  depend  on  ourselves,  but  that  we  ourselves  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  them. 

Ideal. — Exactly.  Whiie  I  look  at  this  table  it  exists,  but 
when  I  turn  my  back  upon  it,  pop  !  it  is  gone,  and  the  wall 
supplies  its  place;  but  I — I  am  independent,  because,  whether 
I  look  on  the  table  or  the  wall,  or  any  thing  else,  I  remain  the 
Same.  I  walk  into  the  fields,  and  my  house  passes  away ;  I 
walk  back  to  my  house,  and  the  fields  pass  away,— but,  amid 
the  general  rise  and  fall,  beginning  and  ending,  creation  and 
destruction,  I  stand  firm  as  a  rock. 

Trans.— I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  tliis  communication 
of  your  views,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  promulgated  any 
such  opinions. 

Ideal. — Jly  dear  Sir,  you  have  not  said  the  words,  but  all 
your  dialogues  have  been  directed  to  this  one  end.  You  have 
said  that  the  object,  as  perceived,  could  not  be  without  a  per- 
ceiver.  You  have  shown,  that  to  the  existence  of  any  one 
finite  body,  the  joint  operation  of  the  imaging-power  and  the 
understanding  itself  is  requisite.  You  talk,  indeed,  of  a  mys- 
terious, indefinite  something,  which  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite ; 
but  how  do  you  show  it?  Why,  you  show  that  the  imaging- 
power  is  always  passing  the  bounds  set  by  the  understanding. 
That  is,  you  show  that  one  of  our  faculties  runs  faster  than 
another,  not  that  there  is  anything  independent  of  those  facul- 
ties. Were  it  not  for  the  imaging-power,  you  would  never 
know  any  thing  about  this  indefinite  mass,  from  which  the 
finite  is,  as  it  were,  carved.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  product 
of  the  imj^ing-power .»  That,  indeed,  I  am  convinced  is  the 
case — the  imaging-power  creates  the  indefinite,  and  the  under- 
standing creates  the  definite  by  setting  linoits.  Thus  do  we, 
independent  beings,  by  the  aid  of  our  own  faculties  alone, 
build  up  the  whole  multitude  of  sensible  objects,  we  ourselves 
being  the  centres  from  which  alone  they  derive  their  being. 

Trans. — Bless  my  soul,  what  a  magnificent  edifice  have  we 
managed  to  construct,  all  that  sky,  and  those  fields,  and  those 
houses ;  and  then,  when  night  comes  on,  we  shall,  if  we  are 
lucky,  contrive  to  make  a  moon.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  But  seri- 
ously speaking,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  altogether  misunder- 
stood me.  I  never  considered  myself  to  be  an  independent, 
«ll-evolving  being,  and  I  regret  that  any  thing  I  have  written 
chould  convey  such  an  impression. 

Ideal. — You  surprise  me !  Have  you  not  shown  how  the 
thing  perceived  could  not  be  without  the  perceiver  ?  Have  you 
not  shown  that  the  same  thing,  seen  from  diflTerent  points  of 
view,  is  difterent  to  different  perceivers  ? — That  the  circle  is  a 
.^arcle,  because  some  one  looks  straight  upon  it ;  but  an  eclipse, 
when  gome  one  looks  obliquely  upon  it  ? 


Trans.—  l  am  aware  of  all  this;  I  know  that  the  things  I  see 
bear  certain  forms,  merely  because  I  regard  them  from  certain 
points  of  view,  and  hence  that  if  I  did  not  regard  them  at  all, 
they  would  not  have  these  forms :  but  when  did  I  speak  of  a 
perceiver,  independent  of  the  thing  perceived ." 

Ideal. — You  have  not  mentioned  it ;  but,  surely,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  perceiver  does  not  depend  on  the  thing  perceived. 

Trans. — Not  to  me.  But  I  see  you  draw  your  conclusion 
from  its  being  indifferent  to  yourself,  whether  you  behold  the 
table  or  the  wall. 

Ideal. — That  is  how  I  draw  it. 

Trans. — Yes,  but  granting  that  you  are  independent  of  any 
one  object,  such  as  a  table  or  a  chair,  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  are  independent  of  objects  altogether.  Turn  from  the  table, 
you  see  the  wall,  turn  further,  you  see  the  window,  by  this  pro- 
cess you  change  one  object  for  another,  but  you  do  not  get  rid 
of  objects  altogether. 

Ideal. — But,  if  I  shut  my  eyes  ? 

Trans. — Why,  then,  if  you  are  thinking  at  all,  you  are 
thinking  of  objects  of  some  sort,  and  tliis  depends  on  your  hav- 
ing previously  perceived  these  objects.  The  very  creatures  of 
imagination  which  you  create  and  aimihilate  at  pleasure,  do  not 
depend  merely  on  yomself  ?  Had  you  never  seen  a  fish,  nor  a 
woman,  you  could  not,  even  in  your  mind,  form  the  fantastic 
image  of  a  mermaid.  The  choice  of  objects  of  thought  may, 
perhaps,  depend  on  j'ourself  alone  ;  but  certainly  it  does  not 
rest  with  you  alone  whether  you  shall  have  objects  »r  not. 

Ideal. — Then  if  the  perceiver  depends  on  the  perceived,  and 
the  perceived  on  the  perceiver ;  what  is  independent? 

Trans. — 'Nojinile  being,  and  that  we  are  finite  every  tooth- 
ache or  head-ache  proves.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  tenth  dia- 
logue I  used  the  expression  "  we  have  an  infinite  power,"  but 
this  merely  meant  an  inflnitely-»/rij;m^  power,  which  we  our- 
selves cannot  check.  It  is  the  imaging  power  which  goes  on — 
on— on,  and  even  this  proves  us  to  be  finite  beings.  Let  a  body 
X  move  on  from  A,  in  the  direction  B, 

A B 

and  never  stop,  but  go  on  ad  infinitum  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  Here  the  body  X  so  far  as  it  moves  on  infinitely  has 
an  infinite  power,  but  so  far  as  it  only  moves  on  at  a  certain  rate 
(fifty  miles  an  hour)  it  is  retained,  a  bound  is  set,  which  though 
it  does  not  stop  its  course,  is  a  check  to  its  celerity.  Thus  it  is 
with  our  imaging  power,  it  goes  on  dot— dot — from  one  sensation 
to  another,  never  stopping  in  its  progress,  but  were  we  beings  of 
infinite  capacity,  we  should  have  no  occasion  for  succession,  there 
would  be  a  perpetual  presence,  and  no  succession  at  all.  We 
must  talk  of  this  hereafter,  as  we  ha^■e  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  subject.  Materialism  is  a  deadly  system  of  Atheism,  as  it 
makes  infinite  dulness,  the  head  of  all  things  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
presumptuous  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  its  professors  acknowledge 
themselves  a  mere  modification  of  this  stupidity.  But  in  your 
Idealism  there  are  Atheism  and  presumption  combined,  as  not 
only  do  you  deny  a  Being  superior  to  your  own  finite  self,  but 
make  yourself  the  sole  source  of  all  things,  A  true  philosophy 
has  Materialism  at  one  pole.  Idealism  at  the  other.  Each  one 
taken  by  itself  is  fallacious  and  Atheistical. 


WHAT   DO  YOU  MEAN  BY  EDUCATION? 

After  a  little  discourse  between  two  parties  on  the  subject 
they  generally  arrive  at  this  question.  Very  often  they  may 
agree  in  principle,  and  differ  in  words.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
long  as  only  general  terms  are  used,  individual  minds,  opposite 
as  the  poles  in  reality,  may  appear  to  agree  most  harmoniously. 
This  is  observable  in  a  very  convincing  manner  on  political  and 
social  subjects  ;  especially  on  the  side  of  complaint  and  pulling 
down.  So  long  as  reform  is  altogether  denied  every  grade  of 
reformers  make  common  cause  ;  they  adopt  some  general  ex- 
pressions, and  all  seem  to  pull  heartily  in  one  direction.  They 
all  can  honestly  and  co-operatively  complain  of  everything 
that  is  done.  But  when  a  relaxation  takes  place,  when  some 
reform  is  granted,  and  a  portion  of  the  reformers  are  placed  on 
the  affirmative  side,  that  is  to  say  to  become  actors  instead  of 
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passive  setters  up  instead  of  complainers  of  institutions,  then 
it  is  found  that  individuals  and  parties  outwardly  united,  mean 
verj  different  things  by  the  same  words. 

There  ia  scarcely  a  general  proposition  to  which,  if  you  let  us 
attach  our  own  meaning  we  cannot  agree.  The  subject  may  be 
either  political,  moral,  or  religious ;  nay,  two  general  propobitions, 
apparently  contradictory,  and  which  have  been  u!K»d,  time  out 
of  mind,  to  separate  mankind  into  hostile  parties",  may  be  har- 
monized in  the  mind  of  one  and  the  same  individual.  And  that, 
two,  without  resorting  to  any  time,  serving  accomodation.  The 
rulgar  public,  as  fiar  as  they  know  anything  of  buch  a  mental 
condition,  call  it  Jesuitical,  double  dealing,  or  by  some  epithet 
intended  to  be  contemptuous  and  condenmatorj',  but  which  the 
said  Jesuitical  and  duplex  mind  can  complacently  and  kindly 
receive  in  a  laudatory  sense. 

I  look  upon  education,  however,  as  too  serious  a  public  matter 
to  be  left  unagreed,  in  this  uncertain  and  wavering  state.  We 
must  bring  the  public  mind  to  a  clear  and  determined  position 
upon  it.  Almost  every  thinking  man  has  the  word  in  his  mouth 
as  representative  of  something  to  him  most  important  and  most 
real,  and  there  if  no  reason  why  the  subject  should  not,  for  the 
sake  of  the  deqMtt  human  interests,  be  brought  to  issueu  More- 
over, it  appears  to  me  susceptible  of  the  most  lucid  •mngement, 
so  that  no  misunderstanding  can  possibly  occur  to  any  penoo  who 
will  use  the  scale  I  am  now  proposing  for  the  purpose  id  bring- 
ing  to  the  test  any  one  who  speaks  or  writes  upon  the  sobjecL 

When  natioiud  education  is  q>oken  of  in  Parliament,  it 
means  reading  and  writing.  The  prime  miiiiater  is  careftil  to 
let  it  be  known,  he  means  no  more  than  these  lowest  inetni- 
iTiental  conditions  of  future  working  useftilness,  lest  it  should  be 
8upi>osed  that  he  is  going  **  at  one  fell  swoop"  to  push  power 
frum  its  tottering  stouL  If  benevolent  individuals  set  up  a 
village  school,  it  will  go  a  little  farther,  and  include  the  fint 
questions  in  mental  arithmetic,  or  some  industrial  instniction^ 
still  a  working  school,  to  fit  the  children  for  outwaid  Mnilude, 
rcgardlcsit  of  the  onlr  means  of  developing  a  consdooDMi  of  th« 
real  end  of  their  existence.  Here  and  there  P«*^  ■»  found 
who  trcmhlitiglj  Teot«i«  to  soppoee  tiie  prMMafaJUitj,  and  to 
introduce  the  experiment,  of  flee  tiionght ;  bat  the  consequent 
outward  vivacity  and  tiaafj  inducing  Uie  disappiobitioa  <d 
clerical  and  other  friends,  the  school  is  soon  lestoiM  to  iti  pri- 
mitire  peace,  rectitude,  and  simplicity. 

If  tone  have  fbund  that  education,  such  as  itsprofasorsgita, 
poor  or  costly,  whether  on  thcmnelves  or  others,  with  all  means 
and  appliances  of  life  nt  thoir  command,  has  still  Icf^  a  deep 
want  gnawing  nt  their  inmost  heart,  and  have  looked  aad/Ml 
around  them  in  the  mental  world  for  means  of  relief,  and  d^ 
vclopnient,  and  harmony  for  their  deeMr  nature,  th^  hava 
rarely  found  it  fer  tfMBsadvea,  and  Hill  nwre  mraiy  have  thqr 
been  able  to  become  the  admidatering  meaas  to  others.  Tet 
c<lucation,  to  be  true  and  really  oaeM,  most  go  as  deep  as  this ; 
aye  and  much  deeper  too. 

But  to  come  hack  again  to  my  scale.  I  think  it  b  llaadta 
enough  to  take  in  all  opinions  and  parties  at  prsaaot  knowB; 
but  I  shall  be  glnd  tn  find  any  of  your  corre^KHtdaMa  darfia  ita 
prolongation,  or  rather,  if  I  may  so  speak,  its  ftirther  proAmd»> 
tion. 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Reading — Writing— Number  and  Form. 

S.  The  prMeding— with  Inquiries  concerning  Thinga. 

4.  The  piaceding        „      Development  of  Thought. 

5.  The  preceding        „  „  FeelingSi 

6.  The  preceding        „  „  Human  Instincts. 

7.  The  preceding        „  „  Conscience. 

I  dare  not  suppose  your  readers  so  obtuse  as  to  require  a 
grade  for  every  mere  modification,  such  as  gymnastics,  singing, 
drawing,  history,  or  the  usual  school  embellishments ;  though  I 
am  sorry  to  remark,  that  on  modifications  only  many  energetis 
public  men  occupy  almost  their  whole  attention.  The  differ- 
ence l>etwcen  Bell  and  Lancaster,  which  is  about  the  same  aa 
the  money  difference  between  twenty  shillings  and  a  sovereign, 
has  been  shamefully  used  to  make  divisions,  which  are  not 
worthy  of  the  slightest  inrastigation.  They,  however,  serve  to 
divert  the  public  from  the  true  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
most  effectually  to  disgust  the  really  imMlfish,  ardent  minds, 


who  afterwards  discover  how  they  have  been  gulled  into  a  waste 
of  time,  thought,  and  feeling. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  most  important  consideration,  which 
involves  results  as  deep  and  as  opposite  aa  those  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  book,  and  another  thing  to 
make  a  reader.  Judging  by  the  multitude  of  volumes  alr^dy 
in  print,  the  former  is  an  easy  task.  How  to  increase  readers 
to  any  good  purpose,  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  My  scale 
will  only  accomplish  half  its  business,  unless  your  printer  will 
assist  us  in  making  a  diagram,  to  show  the  two  modes  of  read- 
ing it. 

The  parties  who  make  reading  and  writing  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion, still  verbally  profess  a  regard  to  morals,  but  their  ratio  will 
be  expressed  with  more  than  due  favour,  by  a  triangle,  having 
its  base  at  No.  1,  with  its  point  downwards,  and  vanishing  before 
it  reaches  No.  7  :  while  the  parties  who  make  No.  7  the  basis 
of  all  their  doing,  will  be  represented  by  a  similar  figure,  turned 
the  other  way  up;.—' 

(2.)  (1.) 


The  former  may  be  called  the  disciplinarian  mode,  which, 
whether  exhibited  in  National  or  Day  Schools,  or  Colleges,  or 
Universities ;  whether  the  mice  paid  be  a  penny  a-wcek,  a  shil- 
ling a- week,  or  a  guinea  a-d^y,  is  only  a  sepuldue,  more  or  Use 
polished,  and,  havug  death  for  its  bads,  has  death  for  its  result. 
Von  canaot  livingly  read  inwards  fVom  without,  any  more  tb^n 
applea  can  grow  in  onr  tieea  inward  fVom  without  *  The  scen«> 
pamtar  can  produce  an  ^pcaiance  by  that  process,  so  can  the 
schoolmaator;  hot  the  apples  of  one,  and  thjs  wisdom  of  the 
other,  are  hevtlcas,  lorelees,  useleas  ^ipearanoes,  which  the  true 
stomach,  and  the  true  mind,  will  equally  reject. 

The  reverse  mode  of  procedure,  the  only  true  reading,  may 
be  eaUed  the  parental,  the  Platonic,  the  Socratian,  the  Chris- 
tiaa,  the  Pcstalozsian ;  no  matter  the  name.  The  growth  if 
outward  ftt>m  within.  The  lifb  mode,  not  the  death  mode. 
Baaed  on  self-moral  consdousneas,  involving  the  spontaneity  of 
the  Ibeling  nature,  with  the  actual  harmony  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, auppwtlng  tiia  power  of  expression  in  poetry  and  other 
arli:  oaralopmaBt  of  the  intellectual  nature,  with  its  train  of 
hiato«7,  aciaace^  lawi  of  mind  and  matter :  development  of  the 
outwud  nature,  with  iU  oonaaquancea,  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
&C.,  aaa^gy  of  body,  adrohnaai  b  azacotion.  Education,  then, 
and  not  poUtiea,  is  ua  subjaet  on  which  the  cry  of  **  liberty  oc 
death**  naa  a  real  meaning,  commg  home  to  ert/tj  one  of  ua. 

Nov,  aa  **  Educau'on"  will,  in  the  mind  of  one  q>eaker,  go 
only  as  for  aa  number  one,  while  another  goes  aa  fiu  as  niunber 
three,  and  another  to  five;  also  another  set  of  ^Makers,  not  only 
read  to  dHfisrent  numben,  but  read  altogether  team  a  different 
aide,  like  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  English 
modca  of  writing,  it  is  essential  to  have  at  hand  some  such  test 
as  this,  by  which  we  can  readily  bring  to  issue  what  our  friendl 
dedgn.  It  is  dedrable  to  do  so,  not  only  on  account  of  clear* 
neas,  but  if  the  public  mind  gets  fixed  to  one  spot,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  move  to  an  improved  ground,  than  if  no  position  at 
all  had  been  taken.  Above  all,  when  the  public  are  allowed, 
unwarned,  to  adopt  any  defective  principle  as  the  correct  foun- 
dation for  national  operations,  and  the  day  of  fiulure  arrivei^ 
immoveable  reproaches  are  heaped  on  the  true  principle,  and 
on  all  that  happens,  by  common  usage,  to  be  designated  by  the 
same  word. 

Therefbre,  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  whimsical, 
or  merely  metaphysical  flight  of  mine,  intended  but  to  amuse 
the  careless  reader.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  most  forccfiilly 
that  much  mischief  will  result,  if  a  national  effort  should  bis 
made  to  put  down  vice  and  crime  by  means  of  education,  so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  such  mere  instru* 
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menta.  Nay,  let  it  extend  to  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  unt- 
versitv,  it  never  can  more  than  modify  and  refine  ^^ce  and 
crime'.  Experience  declares  this.  To  abolish  them,  we  must 
begin  from  the  other  end.  We  must,  by  an  involusion,  for 
which  I  fear  the  public  are  at  present  little  prepared,  read  our 
English  ideas  in  the  Hebrew  style. 

Bat  I  must  conclude.  We  are  often  called  on  by  disputants 
to  define  our  terras:  a  sure  symptom  that  the  said  disputants  feel 
they  have  the  worst  of  the  argument.  I  have  here  endeavoured 
to  pursue  what  I  consider  a  superior  coiuse.  The  analyzation 
of  ideas  is  surely  more  valuable  than  verbal  inquiries,  and  in 
every  respect  preferable  to  the  definition  of  words.         C.  L. 


PASTORAL    NEGLIGENCE    OF    THE   IRISH 
CHURCH. 

The    Protestant   clergy  usually  speak    of  themselves  as   a 
bleasingto  Ireland.     In  what  respect  they  are  so  we  know  not. 
But  there  is  one  particular  virtue,  in  which  Proteatantism  prides 
itaelf,  viz.  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures — in  the  performance 
of  which  it  baa  been  sadly  deficient  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sister  isle.    Tliere  are  3,000,000  of  Irish,  who  speak  the 
Irish  language  only  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
not  a  single  edition  of  the  Irish  Scriptures  was  printed  for 
them.    For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  this  total  neglect 
of  the  indigenous  population  was  committed  by  t&e  English 
Establishment,  which,  during  that  period,  must  have  drawn  at 
least  £125,000,000  of  sterling  money  from  Ireland,  for  its 
luxurious  support.    For  eighty-three  years  preceding  that,  only 
1,750  copies  were  printed,  only  500  ef  which  were  Old  Testa- 
ments, and  the  rest  New  Testaments.    The  whole  perioi  is  two 
hundred  and  eight  years,  during  which  only  1,250  New  Testa- 
ments, and  500  Bibles  were  distributed  to  the  native  Irish  in 
their  own  tongue ;  and  during  this  period,  without  doubt,  tke 
Church  received  £200,000,000  of  involuntary  tribute  for  its 
maintenance.    Moreover,  out  of  these  1,250  Testaments,  and 
600  Bibles,  only  about  800  of  the  former,  and  300  of  the 
latter,  were  distributed  in  Ireland,  the  rest  being  sent  by  Mr. 
Boyle  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     During  the  above-meH- 
tioned  period,  upwards  of  120,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
which  102,000  were  entire,  were  distributed,  or  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate,  among  the  Welsh,  who  number  only  about  600,000  per- 
sons, the  aboriginal  Irish  being  five  times  that  number.  Since  the 
year  181 1,  to  1829, 297,458  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
distributed  among  the  Welsh,  and  80,188  among  the  Irish.    So 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Bible  Associations  have  done  for 
heathen  lands ;   notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  all  sects  and  parties  of  Pro- 
testants, to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil  and  the  Beast,  not 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptureshad  in  1829  been 
distributed  among  the  indigenous  Irish  population.     This  is 
merely  a  simple  fact.    We  can  find  no  apology,  but  negligence 
and  indifference  to  that  home  where  true  charity  begins.    The 
agents  of  Bible  Societies  are  forcing  their  way  into  China,  in 
defiance  of  the  Imperial  edicts,  and  depositing  Bibles,  Testa- 
meats,  and  tracts,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.    They  are  even 
establishing  printing  presses  on  the  water,  to  evade  the  inter- 
dicts of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  smuggle  in  the  word,  in 
opposition  to  the  political  prohibition.     Yet  here,  in  our  own 
United  Kingdom,  are  three  millions  of  native  Irish,  who,  for  two 
hundred  years,  have  not  received  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  Bible  from  a  Church  which  they  have  actually  been 
supporting  by  their  own  industry !     It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  priests  will  not  permit  the  Bible  to  be  used.    The  priests 
are  less  formidable  rivals  than  the  Emperor  of  China;  and 
moreover,  the  priests  have  no  objection  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Catholic  Bible,  vrith  the  notes  of  their  own  Church.    But  the 
pious  Protestants  will  rather  suffer  the  people  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  than  distribute  a  Bible  which  is  translated  by  a 
Catholic ! 

Tantaene  animis  ccelestibus  ira  ? 
Can  such  passions  dwell  in  heavenly  minds  » 


INCREASE  OF  CATHOLICISM  IN  AMERICA. 

(From  Miss  Martineau''s  Society  in  America. ) 

I  was  seriously  told  by  several  pereons  in  the  South  and  West, 
that  the  Catholics  of  America  were  employed  by  the  Pope,  in 
league  with  the  Emporor  of  Austria,  and  the  Irish  to  explode 
the  Union.  The  vast  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
the  United  States  has  excited  observation  which  grew  into  this  ru- 
mour. I  believe  the  truth  to  be  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Pope's  wish  to  keep  the  Catholics  of  America  a  colonial  church, 
and  the  Catholics  of  the  comitry  thmking  themselves  now  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  be  an  American  Civtholic  Church,  a  great 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  proselytism.  This  has  awakened 
fear  and  persecution,  which  last  has  again  been  favourable  to 
the  increase  of  the  sect.  While  the  Presbyterians  preach  a  harsh 
ascetic,  persecuting  religion,  the  Catholics  dispense  a  mild  and 
indulgent  one,  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  their  numbers  is  a 
necessary  consequence.  It  it  found  so  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand  for  Priests,  that  the  torm  of  education  has  been  short- 
ened by  two  years.  Those  observers  who  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  modes  in  which  institutions,  even  of  the  most 
definite  character,  adapt  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  times, 
will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  the  spread  of  a  religion  so  flexible 
in  its  forms  as  the  Catholic,  among  a  people  so  intelligent  as 
the  Americans.  The  Catholic  bo<ly  is  democratic  in  its  politics, 
and  made  up  from  the  more  independent  kind  of  occupations. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
America,  and  its  professors  are  not  a  set  of  men  who  can  be 
priest-ridden  to  any  fatal  extent.  If  they  are  let  alone,  and 
treated  on  genuine  republican  principles,  they  may  show  us  how 
the  true,  in  any  old  form  of  religion,  may  be  separated  from  the 
false  ;  till  the  eye  being  made  clear,  the  whole  body  will  be  full 
of  light.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  their  form  of  religion  will  decay 
or  at  least  remain  harmless,  for  it  is  assuredly  too  late  now  for 
the  return  of  the  dark  ages. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Commercial  Traveller  has  been  received,  but  he  is  per- 
fectly unintelligible,  and  soniewfuit  crazy ;  he  talks  of  the 
uselessness  of  argumentative  and  speculative  reasoning  on  the- 
ological subjects,  although  his  oion  dialogue  contains  some  of 
tlie  most  speculative  reasoning  on  necessity  and  free  agency 
which  is  to  be  found  in  our  columns  1  And  what  is  all  this  old 
song  about  individual  regeneration  and  passive  activity,  and 
active  passivity,  but  speculative  reasoning  ?  Instead  of  an- 
swering our  questions,  or  trying  even  to  anstrer  t/iem,  he  merely 
says,  "  When  the  Shepherd  perceives  the  necessity  of  a  consti- 
tutional change  in  his  degenerated  nature,  he  will  understand 
the  7iecessity  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  Generator.''''  Now 
we  never  denied  the  necessity  of  resignation ;  we  asked  the 
meaning  of  "  resigning  ourselves  u^)  to  the  Divine  Generator.^* 
This  is  the  active  sense  of  "  resiqning,''^  and  we  are  to  do 
it  without  self-activity!  tf'e  believe  it  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Commercial  Traveller  to  explain  himself;  and  if  he  re- 
plies, that  "  being  himself  regenerated,  we  cannot  understand 
him  fill  we  be  as  he  w,"  then  there  is  a7i  end  of  the  matter. 
But  is  he  better  than  we,  either  individually  or  socially  ?  Can 
he  conscientiously  and  piously  say,  "  stand  back,  I  am  holier 
than  thou  ?"  //  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  self-conceit  which 
usually  takes  the  name  of  Regeneration  is  a  curse  to  religion^ 
and  is  the  result  of  great  ignorance  of  the  legimate  motherhood 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  only  can  bring  forth  the  new  off- 
spring, and  the  Church  must  first  be  formed  bodily,  according 
to  the  beautiful  mystical  saying  of  a  Prophet — "  My  mother 
Zion  bare  me,  and  I  brought  her  forth ;"  i.  e.,  /  brought  forth 
the  Church  bodily,  the  Church  then  recreated  me  spiritually. 
This  is  regeneration,  not  an  individual,  but  a  great  social,  birth, 
"  a  nation  bom  at  once."  (Is.  Ixvi.  8.) 
Mr.  Owen's  lectures  in  our  neat. 
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THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

"  Come,  now, let  m  reason  together,  aaith  the  Lord;  though, 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  u  wool.**— /»aJaA  i.  18. 
**  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another.'*— Jiam^f. 

What  does  the  reader  expect  from  the  title  of  thin  chapter? 
a  trcatiHC  on  the  practice  of  coufetttuon,  as  enjoined  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  a  curious  and  inquisitive  review  of  the 
secret  and  indelicate  manoeuvres  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  to 
unveil  the  arcana  of  domestic  and  connubial  life,  by  too  close 
•vn  examination  of  the  female  sex  ?  No :  we  refer  him  to 
Dens  and  the  JesuiU  for  that — to  Saneher,  especially — where 
he  will  find  every  idea  that  he  can  iHwsibly  imagine,  ami  per- 
hapM  a  thousand  more,  that  are  i»erfoctly  origiiuil,  even  to  his 
teeming  mind.  Wo  suffer  such  things  to  pass  unnoticed.  Unite 
enough  is  written  and  spoken  reapeding  them  in  other  quar- 
ters; and  as  we  consider  them  only  a  spocwc  form  of  the  generic 
svHtcm  of  irrcligion  which  prevails  throughout  the  world,  we  do 
not  think  that  any  important  object  would  bo  gained  by  their 
suppression — firmly  believing  that  the  i)racticcs  complainetl  of, 
witli  some  few  trifling  exceptions,  are  lu*  compiilible  with  virtue, 
modesty,  and  pure  moral  feeling,  as  the  so  much  vauntetl  deli- 
cjicy  of  Protestantism,  which  h  notorious  over  Cluistendom  for 
the  amount  of  sexual  immomlity  which  it  has  occasioaod,  and 
the  deep  depravation  of  female  charBcter,  for  which  it  is 
ntponsible.  Morality  in  England  is  distributed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  wealth.  The  go^xl  may  be  very  good,  as  the  rich 
:ire  very  rich ;  but  the  hod,  especially  those  of  the  delicate  sex, 
are  infamous  amongst  travellers,  and  the  moral  scourge  and 
pestilence  of  society.  Let  Catholics  and  PmtestnnU  finht  their 
own  battles.  The  strife  is  now  liegiiming  to  rage  with  violence. 
The  C'ltholics  are  penecuting  and  banishing  the  Protestants 
iihroaii.  They  are  even  depriving  them  of  the  privileges  of 
denizens  ;♦  and  the  Protestants  are  petitioning  Parliament  to 
retaliate  by  similar  legislative  measures  ;  whilst  the  missionary 
/.till  is  kindling  the  flame  of  a  religious  war,  which  will  yet 
convulse  the  whole  population  of  Christendom.  We  sliall 
look  on  (juietly — stand  still,  and  wait  for  God's  salvation,  iJoth 
parties  will  jMirish — that  is,  the  spirit  of  both  parties  will  perish, 
and  each,  like  the  two  knights,  when  they  fell  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  black  and  white  statue,  will  confess  that  both  sides 
were  in  error.  , 

No,  reader ;  we  do  not  mean  to  abuse  conrassion.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  when  used  with  prudence.  "  Confess  your  sins  to 
one  another"  is  a  goodly  precept,  and  so  necessary  a  part  of 
Catholic  religion,  that  confession  to  God  is  not  complete  with- 
out it.  No  religious  duty  is  complete,  which  does  not  make 
man  a  partner  with  God  in  its  jwirformanco. 

Well,  then,  reader,  we  want  to  make  thee  our  confessor !    to 


•  Alluding  to  a  letter  in  the  Times,  on  Thursday,  28th, 
from  Turin,  stating  that  Protestants  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  giving  evidence  as  witnesses,  or  of  having  deeds 
drawn  or  grauta  m*dc  in  their  fiivour. 


make  an  acknowledgment  of  our  sins  unto  thee,  that  in  so 
doing  we  may  humble  ourselves  before  God  and  man,  and  learn 
henceforth  to  aim  at  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  any  we 
have  yet  lUtained.  \Ve  liave  been  accused  by  many  of  many 
sins ;  and  we  hare  felt  the  accusations,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  offisnce  inflicted.  We  have  sometimes  felt  so  deeply,  and 
•een  the  difficulties  that  begirt  iu  so  insurmountable,  as  almost 
to  iCKlve  to  abandon  for  ever  the  attempt  to  stir  up  the  dor- 
mant spirit  of  universal  iaithand  religion,  that  belongs  to  every 
man,  and  which  is  only  prevente<l  from  shining  forth  into  socii  1 
l)cing,  by  the  mistn  of  sectarianism,  which  a  conceited  and  ignc* 
rant  philoaophy  has  gathered  amund  it. 

These  complaints  are  curiously  contrasted  ;  the  same  article, 
the  aoie  expression,  that  givea  pleasure  to  one,  gives  pain  to 
•notfier;  and  it  is  no  eesf  matter  fi>r  the  most  stable  mind 
firmly  to  withstand  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous, 
aiul  well-directed  battery,  cither  of  pmiso  or  blame,  from  any 
point  of  the  compass.  The  most  {lowcrful  vessel  will  give  way 
to  a  broadside,  and  wo  do  not  pretend  to  immoveability.  All 
that  we  can  my  u  this,  **  We  have  never  struck  our  colours  ;** 
we  hare  preserved  our  honour. 

But  we  have  often  fretted,  often  felt  annoyed,  often  sufli>red 
the  peculiar  vexations  of  our  position  to  disturb  the  trani|uillity 
of  our  minds,  and  in  the  commotion  of  a  tide  of  conflicting 
sensations  arising  from  the  discrepimcies  of  surrounding  rela- 
tionships, we  have  atldresscd  the  reader,  and  conveyed  to  our 
language  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  our  own  thoughts, 
and  the  imperfcetiona,  wfaiefa  •  few  hour*  or  days  of  reflection 
would  have  qoietly  removed.  For  this  we  do  not  crave  for- 
giveness. Evil  should  never  be  forgiven.  To  forgive  it  is  to 
league  with  it.  It  is  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature  by  no 
mttmt  to  clear  the  guilty.  Pursue  evil  to  the  last ;  but  when 
yoB  punish  the  evil,  take  care  and  punish  nnlhing  eUe. 

We  have  not  only  used  hardlwords  and  unkind,  on  several 
ociwrionii  bol  wo  bnvo  ako  wpumed  ourselves  in  lang\u\ge 
which  bM  not  cooTtyed  to  the  reader's  mind  the  precise  idea 
which  we  intended.  The  first  is  a  moral,  the  second  is  an  in- 
tellcctuiU  imperfection.  Perhaps  this  confession  may  help  us  to 
Ret  rid  of  them.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  take  all  the  blame  to 
ourselves,  fDr  that  would  be  unjust.  We  mean  to  share  it  with 
others.  There  is  a  moral  duty  for  a  reader,  as  well  as  a  writer. 
Every  reader^  conscience  should  be  able  to  tell  him  whether  he 
performs  that  duty  or  not,  by  the  social  feeling  which  he  expe- 
riences towards  the  writer.  The  understanding  of  a  writer's 
meaning  much  depends  upon  the  feeling  of  the  reader  towards 
the  writer.  Prepossession  of  either  kind,  friendly  or  lulvene, 
is  prejudicial  to  right  interpretation.  Let  every  render  judge 
for  himself.  We  do  not  accuse  pcrsotis  ;  we  accuse  and  perse- 
cute principles  only.  Intellectual  imperfection  will  also  pro- 
duce the  same  eflect  in  a  reader's  understanding  as  it  does  in 
the  writer's  language.  Moreover,  there  is  a  native  imperfection 
in  language  itsel£  Almost  all  abstract  terms  and  epithets  are 
used,  by  different  people,  in  diff'erent  senses,  so  that  we  find  it 
impossible,  in  abstract  discussions,  to  comprehend  the  meanings 
of  men  and  women  with  whose  modes  of  speech  we  are  quite 
familiar,  but  whose  language  cannot  convey  to  our  minds  the 
idea  which  it  dcecribes  iu  theirs.    It  is  not  **  The  Timet"  alone 
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which  longs  for  a  reform  of  the  English  language,  neither  is  it 
"  The  Times'"  alone  which  considers  it  one  of  the  most  urgent 
species  of  reform.  There  are  few  men  who  ever  rose  above  the 
vulgar  level  of  materialism  in  controversy  with  their  fellow 
men,  who  have  not  experienced  the  same  desire. 

We  observed,  in  a  former  number,  that  we  were  accused  of 
teaching  Atheism  under  the  guise  of  Catholicity.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  passage  complained  of: — No.  11. 

"  Now,  the  mere  spiritualists  maintain  that  this  '  being  to- 
gether,^ refers  to  God  and  the  soul.  This  is  the  selfish  aspect 
of  religion,  and  is  allied  to  that  commandment  of  Christ, 
*  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.'  But  there  is 
another  aspect,  of  a  social  and  practical  nature,  which  belongs 
to  the  department  of  works,  and  which  is  allied  to  the  new 
commandment  of  Christ,  '  Love  one  another.'  This  latter  is 
the  end  and  purpose  of  religion.  True  religion  begets  this. 
False  religion  cannot  beget  it.  Is,  then,  your  religion  true  or 
false  *  try  it  by  this  test,— /s  your  love  of  God,  or  union  with 
God,  or  relationship  to  God,  true  or  foist,  intimate  or  remote  ? 
try  it  by  this  test." 

The  "  selfish  aspect"  of  religion  applied  to  the  love  of  God 
gave  oifence.  Had  we  written  it  "  individual  aspect,"  it  pro- 
bably would  have  passed.  In  the  above  passage,  however,  we 
were  supposing  the  two  a^)ects  of  religion  to  be  distinct  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  St.  John  does  the  same,  when  he  says, 
"  he  who  says  he  loveth  God,  and  loveth  not  his  brother,  is  a 
liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him  ;  for  if  he  love  not  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?"  Love  of  God  and  social  love  are  thus  identified  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  John  using  this 
langxiage,  that  there  were  people  then,  as  there  are  now,  who 
pr^essed  to  love  God  while  they  loved  not  their  brethren. 
They  deceived  themselves.  Their  love  of  God  was  self-love, 
as  all  love  must  practically  be  which  is  not  socially  developed. 
When,  therefore,  we  said  the  mere  love  of  God  was  the  selfish 
aspect  of  religion,  we  did  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  love  of 
God,  without  social  love,  was  possible  ;  but  that  to  speak  of  it, 
or  profess  it,  without  the  social  development,  was  to  view  re- 
ligion in  a  selfish  aspect ;  and  we  think  it  requires  only  the 
eye  to  open  and  observe  the  hollowness  and  unfruitfulness  of 
all  professional  religion,  which  dwells  to  a  sickening  extent 
upon  this  love  of  God,  whilst  it  riots  in  the  pampering  of 
the  selfish  principle,  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
thus  treating,  like  St.  John,  the  unsocial  profession  of  love 
to  God,  so  common  in  society,  as  a  selfish  or  false  principle. 
However,  we  did  not  express  ourselves  sufficiently  clear,  and 
thus  far  we  confess  our  intellectual  error ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  like  Job,  we  boldly  maintain  our  moral  int^rity.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  the  extract,  which  we  have  marked  in 
italics,  reveals  our  meaning. 

There  are  many  other  trifling  matters  which  we  might  sped- 
fically  enumerate.  As,  for  instance,  we  have  been,  from  two 
opposite  quarters,  accused  of  Radicalism  and  Toryism,  of  in- 
fidelity and  superstition.  Some  say  the  Shepherd  has  too 
much  faith,  and  others  cannot  bear  such  an  infidel  production. 
The  reason  of  all  this  contrariety  is  very  obvious.  It  is  the 
necessary  result  of  our  position  between  the  two  polar  extremes 
of  thought.  It  is  to  ourselves  a  demonstration  that  we  are 
really  somewhere  about  the  latitude  which  we  calculated  upon, 
and  to  which  we  essayed  to  steer.  We  do  certainly  allow  that 
we  partake  of  both  poles,and  not  being  able  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing or  point  out  our  intermediate  position  in  every  number, 
it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  rapid  surrey  of  an  occasional 
reader,  who  does  not  carefully  compare  what  is  affirmed  in  one 
page,  and  illustrated  in  another,  should  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  many  vigue  expressions,  which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly awkward  for  us  to  illustrate,  explain,  or  smooth  down, 
every  time  we  employed  them. 

But  why,  it  is  answered,  give  offence  at  all  ?  Why  not 
speak  and  write  inoffensively  ?  This  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, peculiarly  so  to  the  present  age.  We  know  some  people 
who  write  inoffensively — very  clever  people,  fer  ia  advance  of 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  But  they  are  not  understood. 
The  eye  of  the  clergyman  or  his  flock  glances  dozingly  over  the 
article ;  it  ia  all  right,  uothiog  to  shake  the  old  faith  v  a  nev 


mode,  perhaps,  of  drawing  and  painting  a  subject,  but  all  com- 
patible with  the  old  doctrine,  and  sanctioned  by  the  party 
which  supports  it.  The  old  root  is  not  struck,  it  is  not  even  nsi- 
bly  aimed  at.  And  as  trees  of  every  description,  whether  human 
or  vegetable,  can  well  aflford  a  few  branches  and  leaves,  and 
even  occasionally  a  bushel  of  fruit,  provided  you  let  the  root 
and  the  stock  alone,  or  refrain  from  engrafting'a  superior  plant ; 
so  the  Church  and  State  will  tolerate  much  variety  of  specula- 
tion within  their  precincts,  provided  only  you  profess  to  be 
friendly  to  their  material  constitution,  and  sufter  them  to  enjoy 
that  peace  which  they  value  above  all  other  peace — letting 
them  constitutionally  alone.  You  cannot  effectively  attack  a 
constitutional  evil  without  giving  oflPence,  because  until  you 
give  offence  you  are  not  understood.  The  oftence  is  in  your 
meaning,  and  takes  eflfect  whenever  it  is  perceived.  Hence  all 
Reformers  are  necessarily  oflPensive,  and  every  attempt  to  re- 
form inoffensively  has  proved  a  failure.  What  is  the  reason 
that  the  Church  cannot  reform  itself  ?  Because  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  intelligibly  in  the  Church  on  such  a  subject  without 
shocking  the  feelings  of  its  members.  The  spirit  of  Reform, 
therefore,  goes  out  and  attacks  the  institution  objectively  as  an 
enemy,  being  necessarily  prevented  from  doing  it  subjectively 
as  a  fViend.  The  most  powerful  action  upon  both  Church  and 
State,  for  Reform,  is  offensive  action  ;  we  wish,  for  our  own 
comfort,  that  it  were  not  so,  but  it  is  better  to  give  offence  to 
the  abettors  of  evil  than  suffer  the  evil  to  reign  unmolested. 

"  But  there  are  degrees  of  offence  ?  Cannot  one  act  offensively 
in  moderation  ?  There  is  no  occasion  for  wounding  deeply." 
Well,  we  allow  that  a  certain  prudent  medium  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, and  moreover,  we  arc  perfectly  willing  once  more  to 
confess  our  sins,  and  admit  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to 
this  prudent  medium  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  take  the  pru- 
dence of  an  Archangel  himself  to  abide  in  it.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  to  convey  new  ideas  to  the  mind.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  numerous  pablic  writers  in  London  at  present, 
who  cannot  by  language  convey  the  thoughts  to  which  they 
attach  the  gresitest  importance.  If  they  do  not  go  far  enough 
they  are  not  understood  ;  if  they  go  too  far  beyond  the  line  of 
prudence,  the  public  are  oftended.  Fearing  to  offend,  they 
labonr  for  life,  pregnant  with  an  idea  and  cannot  get  delivered. 

"  It  must  needs  be"  said  Christ,  "  that  oflfences  co.ne,  but 
woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  they  come."  He  himself  brought 
an  offence  into  the  world,  and  it  was  wo  !  wo  !  unto  him  ;  his 
Apostles  carried  the  same  biu*den  of  the  Lord,  and  their  punish- 
ment was  similar.  We  can  have  no  conception,  in  this  age,  of 
the  offence  of  the  Gospel  when  it  first  appeared.  Blasphemy, 
to  deify  a  man  ;  Atheism,  to  deny  the  gods ;  sacrilege  and  ir- 
religion,  to  abandon  sacrifices,  which  prevailed  everywhere  at 
the  time.  Every  offence,  in  fine,  which  at  present  is  loaded 
^rith  the  abuse  and  execration  of  professional  religion,  was  then 
concentrated  in  the  new  religi»n.  Was  it  wisdom  in  God  to 
commence  a  new  em  thus  ?  If  so;  it  may  now  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  man  to  follow  his  example. 

We  have  often  been  accused  of  offensiveness  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  taught  the  unity  of  the  source  of  evil  and  good. 
Now  we  have  made  the  experiment  in  private  by  teaching  it 
both  ways.  In  the  inoffensive  manner  we  find  it  easy,  compa- 
ratively easy,  to  obtain  an  apparent  assent  to  the  general  propo- 
sition ;  but  whenever  we  make  an  application  to  try  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  party,  we  find  that  the  assent  was  merely 
formal,  and  that  the  mind  had  only  superficially  surveyed 
the  language  without  embracing  the  meaning.  For  example, 
it  is  easy  to  make  people  confess  that  God  is  the  creator 
of  all  things,  that  all  power  is  from  God,  that  by  him  all 
things  consist,  that  his  life  is  our  life,  that  he  is  the  all, 
and  in  all,  &c. ;  all  general  propositions,  expressive  of  unity 
in  universal  being,  and  very  beautiful  and  inoffensive — ^but  not 
understood  ;  for  the  very  same  individuals  who  acknowledge  in 
one  breath  that  all  things  are  created  by  God,  will  tell  you  in 
another  that  evil  was  not  created  by  God,  and  thus  divorce  one  half 
of  Nature  from  the  Deity.  They  will  tell  you  that  evil  grows 
in  nature  as  worms  grow  in  wood  ;  they  will  discant  on  the  self 
creative  property  of  a  free  agent ;  and  turn  round  upon  you  at 
last,  and  give  a  flat  denial  to  the  proposition,  to  which  they  first 
subscribed.    Show  us  the  xn^  who  has  leamt  that  doctrine 
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iaoft'ensively,  and  we  will  convince  you  that  he  does  not  belie^•e, 
(loea  not  understand  it. 

We  have  often  asserted  that  injustice  ia  a  property  of  justice. 
NVe  are  not  understood.  But  we  challenge  any  man  to  define 
juatice  without  including  injustice  at  its  negative  pole,  not  as 
a  thing  distinct  or  separate  from  justice,  but  really  as  a  living 
part  of  it.  We  would  illustrate  the  principle  of  eternal  justice 
thus 

JCSTICB  ABSOLL'TK, 

{Includinff  Injustice  relaiive.) 

p    Equality,  _—_»«_  Inequality,         j- 

Impartiality,  &.c.  Partiality,  &e. 

The  line  represents  the  principle  of  justice.  Equality  is  the 
positive  pole  of  justice,  inequality  is  its  negative.  Were  God 
to  make  all  beings  equal  in  power,  beauty,  nrtue,  Ac,  he 
would  deform  creation,  by  destroying  its  interesting  variety. 
His  wisdom,  therefore  has  made  all  beings  unequal,  in  power, 
beauty,  virtue.  Sec.  But  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  justice 
are  in  perfect  harmony.  This  inequality  therefore  is  justice. 
But  yet,  who  can  or  will  deny  that  inequality  of  fkrour  and 
distribution,  is  the  very  essence  of  injustice  ?  How  can  you 
logically  define  this  rod  of  justice  without  including  injustice  as 
a  subordinato  feature  ?  Do  you  say  that  this  is  u  contradiction 
in  terms  ?  Say  so,  if  you  please,  but  imagine  it  otherwise.  All 
Nature  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  all  true  philosophy  is 
like  that  line  ;  a  bipolar  proposition  containing  ttco  opposit4t 
tofUch  are  not  eontrariet.  Electrical  science  has  now  ucmon- 
strated  this  fact,  in  physics.  Imagine  that  line  an  electric  rod  ; 
,you  have  two  opposite  electricities  in  it,  which  are  not  contra- 
ries, but  inseparable  companions — ^yct  one.  This  Hne  is  capable 
of  demonstrating  all  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Shepherd. 
The  offence  which  we  commit  is  inchuled  in  that  small  trpe 
of  injustice  relative  \  but  the  universal  doctrine  we  teada  b 
JuHTici  ABs«)i,fTB,  This  at  least  is  what  wo  mean.  Iliedoc- 
trine  is  simple  and  certain  in  our  own  minds ;  but  forgetting  fre- 
quently that  we  are  read  by  those  who  are  in  a  Afferent  state 
of  being  from  ourselves,  we  frequently  use  expressions  fbr 
which  better  might  be  substituted,  and  pass  over  without  illus- 
tration, that  which  requires  a  very  csnrftil  exposition.  But, 
offence  we  must  give  to  a  certain  extent,  or  remain  misunder- 
stood. And  one  mode  of  giving  offence  would  pnilwibiy  l>o, 
calling  that  upper  line  of  Ji'rticb  Arsolutb,  Ood,  and  the 
other  line  o{ relative  fnjuitioe,  Satan.  This,  howerer,  b  wlurt 
we  mean,  and  the  mind  which  canuot  hear  this,  cannot  aoal/se 
Nature,  and  is  yet  in  the  bonds  of  fear. 

Now  what  has  this  confession  amounted  to.*  **That  we 
have  sinned,"  and  that  our  readers  ounht  in  conscience,  also  to 
confttHH,  "  that  they  have  Hinned."  We  do  not  profess  to  flatter 
the  present  state  of  any  man  or  woman's  moral  or  intellectual 
being.  To  write  without  offence  would  be  positively  useless ; 
to  exceed  in  offence  would  be  positively  injurious.  To  cultivate 
the  good  and  offend  the  evil  in  moral  luid  intellectual  l)eing,Uour 
object  and  our  wish  ;  when  we  fliil  it  is  ttom  want  of  moral  and 
intellectual  perfection  to  guide  oumclvos.  But  these  we  posi- 
tively affirm  jw  the  pillars  of  our  faith — first,  the  eternal  and 
immutable  absolute  Deity ;  second,  his  methoMe  providence  in 
the  relative  mutability,  and  succession  of  time,  and  Atr.  iu  pro- 
ductions. This  latter  proposition  is  the  basis  of  our  Christian 
liiith,  Christianity  being  the  greatest  work  of  Providence  in  the 
history  of  man  ;  and  Christ  being  the  greatest  moral  authority 
who  ever  lived  in  time,  and  ther^rethc  incarnate  image  of  the 
eternal  Ood. 


SIX   LECTURES    BY   MR.   OWEN, 

WITII    AN    AUnRRSS    Tr>    CONOR18S,    &C. 

Ileywood,  Manchester,  1 837.    28. 

Wk  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  Mr.  Owen  does,  and 
although  there  be  some  important  jnunts  of  difference  between 
us,  we  regard  him  as  the  leader  of  the  social  movement  in  Bri- 
tian.  He  is  shaming  the  Christians.  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
their  Master  ;  they  may  say  they  have  prophesied  in  Christ's 
DMM,  and  in  Chriit's  nam*  tait  oat  deTUs,  and  in  Chzist*! 


name  done  many  wonderful  works;  but  he  must  say  to  all, 
"  depart  from  me,  I  know  ye  not,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.  Other 
sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  your  fold."  Mr.  Owen  works 
upon  the  social  basis,  and  thus  fiur  we  are  decidedly  at  one  with 
him.  We  have  formerly  defined  the  principles  which  separate 
us,  to  which  we  are  not  at  present  disposed  to  revert.  We 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  his  attempt,  believing  that  the  im- 
perfection which  must  necessarily  attend  every  incipient  under- 
taking, would  gradually  vanish  before  experience,  and  that  the 
great  one  truth  to  which  we  attach  what  the  Owenites  call  a 
foolish  importance,  would  force  itself  more  obviously  and  irre- 
sistibly upon  the  mind,  after  a  practical  effort  to  dispense  with 
it  entirely.  Who  can  object  to  the  social  principle  of  Owenism, 
and  call  himself  a  Christian  ?  He  is  a  very  foolish  and  an 
ignorant  Christian,  a  Christian  who  is  leagued  with  antichrist, 
and  striving  with  all  his  individual  influence,  to  prevent  the 
practical  realization  of  the  gospel,  as  good  news  to  the  children 
of  men. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  Manchester  previous  to  the 
late  discussion  between  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Rev.  3Ir.  Roebuck, 
the  Wammite  Methodist.  They  are  fresh  from  the  fountain, 
and  the  latest  production  of  this  British  Apostle  of  "  Social 
Juftice,^  whose  name  is  connected  throughout  all  Christendom 
with  this  one  idea.  There  is  a  \arge  stream  of  pure  moral  and 
original  troth  ranning  through  them ;  the  evils  of  the  old  world, 
and  the  antidpatc<l  harmony  of  the  new,  arc  painted  with  as 
much  clearness  and  vigoar  as  ever,  affording  the  comfortable 
■Morance  that  3Ir.  Owen's  mind  still  retains  its  wonted 
atrength,  and  its  former  enthusiasm,  both  of  which  may  Ood 
preserve  till  he  has  inflicted  such  a  deep  wound  on  the  unsocial 
srstem  of  Satan's  domination,  that  the  monster  will  writhe  with 
nte  torture,  till  it  breathe  its  last  amid  the  hallelujahs  of  the 
rich,  and  the  exultations  of  the  poor. 

We  have  picked  out  the  following  passage  as  one  amongst 
many  others  e«|ually  interesting,  and  equally  characteristic  of 
the  author's  mind  : — 

It  is,  howerer,  somewhat  difficult,  previously  to  additioiul 
experience,  to  decide  rerj  accurately  what  should  be  the  pre- 
cise permanent  divisions  of  himian  life  to  form  the  best  classi- 
ficntion.  But  there  is  now,  sufficient  knowledge  for  present 
purpojies,  and  experience  will  afford  more,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be 
required. 

Probably,  periods  of  Ave  yean,  up  to  thirty,  will  aflbrd  a 
present  useful  classiflcation,  and  each  class  to  bo  occupied  as 
follows: 

First  class  or  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

To  be  so  placed,  trained,  and  wlucatcd,  as  that  they  m^y 
be  in  a  proper  temperature  for  their  age,  fed  with  the  most 
wholesome  food ;  lightly  and  loosely  clothed  ;  regularly  and 
duly  exerdsed  in  a  pure  atmoqihera ;  also,  that  their  diq>osi- 
tions  may  be  fhnncd  to  have  their  greatest  pleasure  in  attend- 
ing to,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  who  may  lie  around 
them  ;  that  they  may  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge,  as  &r  as 
their  young  cajmcities  will  easily  admit,  of  the  objects  which 
they  can  see  and  handle,  and  that  no  false  im]>re88ion  be  made 
on  luiy  of  their  senses  by  those  around  them  refusing  a  simple 
explanation  to  anv  of  their  <iuestions;  that  they  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  individtml  punishment  or  reward,  or  be  discoU'* 
raged  from  always  freely  expressing  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  that  they  may  be  taught  as  early  as  their  minds  can  re- 
ceive it,  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  are,  like  their 
own,  instincts  of  human  nature  wkich  they  are  compelled  to 
have,  and  thus,  to  actjuire  in  infancy  the  rudiments  of  charity 
and  affection  for  all ;  that  they  may  have  no  fejur  of,  but  full 
and  implicit  confidence  in,  every  one  around  them,  and  tluit 
the  universal,  selfish,  or  individual  feeling,  of  our  animal  exis- 
tence, may  be  so  directed  as  to  derive  its  chief  gratification 
from  contributing  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  others. 

By  these  measures,  a  solid  foundation  will  l)e  laid  for  sound 
minds,  good  habits,  superior  natural  manners,  fine  dispositions, 
and  some  uscfvil  knowledge.  By  these  means  they  will  be  so 
well  prepared  before  they  leave  this  class,  that,  for  their  age, 
they  will  think,  speak,  and  act  mtionally.  'ITiey  will  be,  there- 
fore, at  the  end  of  thii  p«hod,  iu  many  respect^  in  advance  of 
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the  average  of  human  beings,  as  they  are  now  taught  and 
placed,  at  any  time  of  their  lives. 

It  is  true,  that  at  this  age,  they  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
men  of  the  old  world  in  phj'sical  strength,  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  sensations  which  they  have  experienced,  or  impressions 
received  ;  they  will,  however,  for  their  age,  have  more  sound 
health,  and  be  more  active  ;  they  \vill  have  superior  disposi- 
tions, habits,  manners,  and  morals  ;  they  will  have  fewer  no- 
tions and  fancies,  but  they  will  have  a  greater  number  of  true 
ideas.  These  true  ideas  being  of  course  all  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  in  accordance  with  every  known  fiict,  will  be 
of  far  more  advantage  to  the  individuals,  than  the  matured 
minds  of  the  old  world,  in  the  majority  of  which,  there  are  but 
few  true  ideas,  with  many  false  notions.  These  false  notions 
destroy  the  value  of  the  few  true  ideas  which  they  have  ac- 
quired ;  for  the  true  ideas,  thus  mixed  with  error,  tend  only 
the  more  to  perplex  their  reasoning  facidties,  and  to  confound 
their  judgments. 

The  first  class  being  prepared  by  this  new  rational  nursing 
and  infant  training,  will  leave  the  nursing  and  infant  school  to 
be  removed  into  the  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  second 
class;  which  class  will  consist  of  children  from  five  to  ten 
years  complete. 

This  class  will  be  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  first  class,  making  only  the  difference 
which  their  age  requires ;  but,  now,  their  exercises  will  consist 
in  that  which  will  be  permanently  useful.     According  to  their 
strength  and  capacities  they  will  acquire  a  practice  in  some  of 
the  lighter  operations  of  the  business  of  life  ;  operations,  which 
may  be  easily  made  to  afford  them  far  more  pleasure  and  gra- 
tification than  can  be  derived  from  the  useless  toys  of  the  old 
world.     Their  knowledge  will  be  now  chiefly  acquiretl  from 
personal  inspection  of  objects,  and  familiar  conversation  with 
those  more  experienced  than  themselves.    By  this  plan,  being 
judiciously  pursued,  under  rational    arrangements    properly 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  these  children  will,  in  two  j-ears  be- 
come willing,  intelligent  assistants  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  gardens  for  some  hours  in  the  day,  according  to 
their  strength.     Contmuing  this  mode  of  education,  these  chil- 
dren from  seven  to  ten  will  become  efficient  operators  in  what- 
ever their  physical  strength  will  ena])le  them  easily  to  accom- 
plish, and  whatever  they  do,  they  will  perform  as  a  matter  of 
amusement,  and  for  exercise,  with  their  equally  intelligent  and 
delightful  companions.    These  exercises  they  will  pursue  under 
the  immediate  directions  of  the  juniors  of  the  third  class ;  for, 
it  is  anticipated,  that  the  young  persons,  twelve  3'ears  of  age 
and  under,  will,  with-  the  greatest  pleasure  and  advantage  to 
themselves  and  society,  when  thus  rationally  trained  and  placed, 
perform  all  the  domestic  operations  of  their  own  immediate 
sissociation  or  family  ;  and  perform  them  in  a  manner  far  su- 
perior to  what  is  now  in  execution  in  the  most  approved  clubs 
in  London  and  Paris  ;  they  will  also  assist  to  keep  the  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  family  in  the  highest  order,  for  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  themselvc!,  their  own  immediate  associa- 
tion, and  also  of  those  numerous  superior  friends  who  will  visit 
them  from  other  similar  family  establishments. 

When  these  children  shall  be  advanced  to  the  age  for 
leaving  the  second  class,  they  will  have  their  character  so 
formed  physically,  intellectually,  morally,  and  practically,  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  compared  with  any  of  the  irrational  cha- 
racters which  have  been  formed  under  the  old  system  of  man's 
free-agency.  At  ten,  they  will  be  well-trained,  rational  beings ; 
superior  in  mind,  manner,  dispositions,  feelings,  and  conduct,  to 
any  who  have  yet  lived,  and  their  deficiency  in  physical 
strength  will  be  amply  supplied,  by  the  superior  mechanicjil 
and  chemical  powers,  which  will  be  contrived  and  arranged,  to 
be  ready  for  them  to  direct  when  they  enter  the  next  class. 
These  new  operations  will  be,  to  them,  a  continual  source  of 
instruction  and  amusement,  and  to  which  they  will  look  forward 
with  the  dulight  experienced  by  the  acquisition  of  new  and  im- 
portant attainments. 

The  members  of  the  second  class,  when  they  shjill  complete 
their  tenth  year,  will  enter  the  third  class,  which  will  consiiit 
of  those  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  complete.  This  class  will 
be  engaged,  the  first  two  years,  that  is,  from  ten  to  twelve, 


in  directing  and  assisting  those  in  the  second  class  from  seven 
to  ten,  in  their  domestic  exercise  in  the  house,  gardens,  and 
pleasure  grounds ;  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  they  will  be  en- 
gaged in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  more  advanced  useful  arts  of  life  ;   a  knowledge  by 
which  they  will  be  enabled  to  assist  in  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  wealth,  in  the  shortest  time,  with 
the   most   pleasure   to  themselves  and  advantage  to  society. 
This  ^vill  include  all  the  productions  required  from  the  soil  ; 
from  mines ;  from  fisheries ;  the  arts  of  manufacturing  food, 
to  keep  and  to  prepare  it  in  the  best  manner  for  daily  use ;  the 
art  of  working  up  the  materials  to  prepare  them  for  garments, 
buildings,  furniture,  machinery,  instruments,  and  implements 
for  all  purposes,  and  to  produce,  prepare  and  execute,  whatever 
society  requires,  in  the  best  manner  that  the  concentrated  wis- 
dom and  capital  of  society  can  direct.     In  all  these  operations 
the  members  of  this  class,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  will 
daily  assist,  for  as  many  hours  as  will  not  injure  their  physical 
strength,  mental  powers,  or  moral  feelings,  and  with  their  pre- 
vious training,  with  the  daily  superior  instruction  and  aid  which 
they  will  receive  from  the  members  of  the  class  immediately 
above  them  ;  they  will  perform  all  that  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  do,  with  no  more  exercise  than  their  physical  and 
mental  health  will  require  to  keep  them  in  the  best  state  of 
body  and  mind.     In  these  five  years,  also,  they  will  make  a 
great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  ;  for  they 
will  be  surrounded  with  every  facility  to  acquire  accurately 
the  most  valuable  knowledge  in  the  shortest  time ;  facilities 
such  as  will  open  more  than  a  "  royal  road  "  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
facts  yet  discovered.     This  ^\^ll  be  a  period  of  great  progress 
and  consequent  interest  to  this  new  race,  thus  trained,  to  be- 
come, for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  intelligent  rational 
beings. 

They  will  now  be  well  prepared  to  enter  the  fourth  class, 
which  will  be  formed  of  those  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
complete.  This  cLass  Avill  enter  upon  a  most  interesting  period 
of  human  life ;  within  its  duration,  its  members  will  become 
men  and  women  of  a  new  race,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally ;  beings  far  superior  to  any  yet  known  to  have  lived 
upon  the  earth — their  thoughts  and  feelings  will  have  been 
formed  in  public,  without  secresy  of  any  kind ;  for  as  they 
passed  through  the  previous  divisions,  they  would  naturally 
make  known  to  each  other,  in  all  simplicity,  their  undisguised 
thoughts  and  feelings.  By  this  rational  conduct,  the  precise 
feelings  which  they  were  obliged  to  entertain  for  each  other, 
would  be  accurately  known  to  all.  Thus  would  it  be  ascer- 
tained who  had  the  strongest  attachment  for  each  other,  and 
these  will  naturally  unite  and  associate  together,  under  such 
wise  and  well  prepared  arrangements,  as  shall  be  the  best  de- 
vised, to  insure  to  the  individuals  uniting,  the  greatest  amount 
of  permcanent  happiness  with  the  least  alloy  to  themselves,  and 
injury  to  society. 

Under  this  classification  and  consequent  arrangement  of 
society,  every  individual  will  be  trained  and  educated,  to  have 
all  his  faculties  and  powers  cultivated  in  the  most  superior 
manner  known  ;  cultivated,  too,  under  the  new  combination  of 
external  objects,  purposely  formed,  to  bring  into  constant  exer- 
cise the  best  and  most  lovely  qualities  only  of  human  nature. 
Each  one  will  be,  thus,  well  educated,  physically  intellectually, 
and  morally.  Under  this  classification  and  consequent  arrange- 
ment of  these  associated  families,  wealth  unrestrained  in  its 
production  by  any  of  the  artificial  absurdities  now  so  common 
in  all  countries,  will  be  most  easily  produced  in  superfluity ;  all 
will  be  secured  in  a  full  supply  of  the  best  of  it,  for  all  pur- 
poses that  may  be  required.  They  will,  therefore,  all  be 
equal  in  their  education  and  condition,  and  no  artificial  dis- 
tinction, or  any  distinction  but  that  of  age,  will  be  known 
among  them. 

There  will  be  then  no  motive  or  inducement  for  any  parties 
to  unite,  except  from  pure  affection  arising  from  the  most  un- 
reserved knowledge  of  each  others'  character,  in  all  respects,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  known  before  the  union  takes  place.  There 
will  be  no  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  permanent  happy 
union  of  the  eexes ;  for,  under  the  arrangements  of  tliis  new 
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state  of  human  existence,  the  affections  will  receive  every  aid 
which  can  be  devised  to  induce  them  to  be  permanent ;  and 
under  these  arrangements,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as  the 
parties  will  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  condition  of 
lovers  during  their  lives,  the  affections  will  be  far  more  durable, 
and  induce  far  more  pleasure  and  enjojonent  to  the  parties,  and 
fer  less  injury  to  society,  than  has  ever  yet  been  experienced, 
under  any  of  the  varied  arrangements  which  have  emanated 
from  the  imagined  free-will  agency  of  the  human  race. 

If,  however,  these  superior  arrangements  to  produce  happi- 
ness between  the  sexes,  should  fail  in  some  partial  instances, 
which  it  is  possible  may  yet  occur,  measures  will  be  introduced 
by  which,  without  any  severance  of  friendship  between  the 
parties,  a  separation  may  be  made,  the  least  injurious  to  them 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  society. 

No  immorality  can  exceed  that  which  is  sure  to  arise  from 
society  compelling  individuals  to  live  continually  together, 
when  they  have  l)een  made,  by  the  laws  of  their  nature,  to  lose 
their  affections  for  each  other,  and  to  entertain  them  for  another 
object.  How  much  dreadful  misery  has  been  inflicted  upon 
the  human  nice,  through  all  past  Jiges,  from  this  single  error  ? 
How  much  demoralization !  How  many  murders !  Uow 
much  secret  unspeakable  suffering,  especially,  to  the  female 
sex  !  How  many  evils  are  experienced  over  the  world,  at  this 
moment,  arising  from  this  single  error  of  the  imaginary  free-will 
system  by  which  men  have  been  so  long,  so  ignorahtly,  and 
miserably  governed ! 

This  portion  of  the  subject,  to  do  it  full  justice,  would, 
alone,  require  a  longer  course  tlian  is  now  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  system  under  consideration ;  but  this  limited 
view  must  suflice,  at  present,  for  a  sketch  or  outline  of  what  u 
in  contemplation. 

This  fourth  class  will  be  still  more  active  and  general  pro- 
ducers of  the  various  kinds  of  wealth  required  by  society,  as 
well  as  the  kind  and  intelligent  instructom  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers  of  the  third  claas  to  enable  these  senior  memlxyrs  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  which  has  been  previously  taught  to  them- 
selves, when  memlicrs  of  the  third  class.  It  is  not  iuiproliable, 
that  thsse  four  classes,  under  such  simplified  arrangements  in 
all  the  departments  of  life,  as  may  now  be  made,  will  iw  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  surplus  of  all  the  wealth,  which  a  rational 
and  superior  race  of  beings  can  require ;  but  to  remore  all 
doubt  respecting  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  make  the  busi- 
ness Hf  life  a  pleasure  to  all,  another  class  of  producers  of 
wealth,  and  instructors  in  knowledge,  shall  be  added,  and  thoy 
will  form  the  fiflh  class;  which  class  will  consist  of  those  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  complete. 

This  will  form  the  highest  and  most  experienced  cUus  of 
producers  and  instructors,  and  beyond  the  age  of  this  class, 
none  ne«wi  be  re<|uircd  to  produce  or  instruct,  except  for  their 
own  pleawure  and  gratification.  This  fifUi  claas  will  be  the  su- 
periors and  directors  in  each  branch  of  production  and  of  e<lu- 
cation.  They  will  perform,  in  a  very  suiierior  manner,  that 
which  is  now  most  defectively  done  by  the  principal  proprietors 
and  active  directing  partners  of  large  producing  cstJiblishments, 
and  by  the  Professors  of  Universities. 

The  great  business  of  human  life  i^  first,  to  produce  abun- 
dance of  the  most  valuable  wealth  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all  ;  and  secondly,  to  educate  all  to  well  use  and  properly 
enjoy  their  wealth  afler  it  has  been  introduced. 

We  have  now  most  amply  provideil  for  the  production  of  the 
wealth,  and  also  for  the  formation  of  a  superior  character  to 
use  and  enjoy  it  in  the  most  advantageous  and  rational  manner, 
by  the  five  classes  of  producers  and  instructors  which  have  been 
described. 

The  sixth  class  will  consist  of  those  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  of  age  complete. 

The  business  of  this  will  be  to  preserve  the  wealth  produced 
by  the  previoxis  classes,  in  order  that  no  waste  may  arise,  that 
all  kinds  of  it  may  be  kept  in  the  best  condition,  and  used, 
when  in  the  most  perfect  state,  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of 
all  parties.  They  will  also  have  to  direct  the  distribution  of  it, 
as  it  may  be  required  from  the  stores,  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
family.  Under  the  arrangements  which  may  l)c,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  formed  for  these  purpoKS,  two  hours  each  day  will  bo 


more  than  suflacient  to  execute  the  regular  business  of  this 
class,  in  a  very  superior  manner.  Some  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  day  they  will  most  likely  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
occupying  with  visits  to  various  parts  of  their  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting establishment,  to  see  how  every  process  is  advancing, 
with  each  of  which,  by  their  previous  training  they  will  be 
familiar,  and  now,  at  their  leisure,  they  may  consider  whether 
any  improvement  can  be  made  in  them  for  the  general  benefit. 
Another  portion  of  the  day  they  will  probably  devote  to  their 
most  favourite  studies,  whether  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  sciences 
in  trying  experiments,  in  reading,  or  conversation,  or  in  makhig 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  establishments,  to  give  or  re- 
ceive information,  or  to  make  visits  of  friendship. 

This  would  be  the  prime  periotl  for  the  more  active  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  all  would  be,  by  this  classification,  most 
amply  enabled  to  enjoy  them.  They  would  have  high  health, 
physical  and  mental ;  they  would  have  a  constant  flow  of  good 
spirits ;  they  would  bj-  this  period,  have  secured  a  greater 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  most  varied  useful  knowledge  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  than  any  human  beings  have  ever  yet 
attained :  they  would  also  be  familiar  with  those  acquirements 
which,  in  addition  to  their  attainments  in  that  which  is  useful 
in  principle  and  practice,  would  render  them  delightful  com- 
panions to  each  other,  and  to  all  with  whom  they  may  come  in 
communication.  And  they  would  be  thus  preparing  themselves 
to  become  fit  members  of  the  class  immediately-  in  ailvance  of 
them,  that  is,  the  seventh  class.  This  will  consist  of  all  the 
members  of  the  fomilj-,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  inclusive, 
(Tola  concluded  in  a  future  Number.) 

FOURIER'S  SOCIAL  SYSTEM.  " 

According  to  promise  we  proceed  now  to  give  the  readier  an 
outline  of  tlie  social  "  Phdsinge"  of  Charles  Fourier,  a  system 
of  sodetaiy  intercourse  which  has  not  tieen  able  to  raise  its  voice 
so  loud,  as  that  of  the  Saint  Simonian  doctrine  ;  but  one  which 
the  more  we  study  its  beautiful  details,  impresses  us  with  a 
deeper  conviction  of  its  superiority  to  its  rival,  in  working  witli 
nil  the  variegated  {>assions  and  affections  of  human  nature  ;  and 
bringing  all  its  now  jarring  sounds  of  discord,  to  join  in  a  chorus 
of  universal  harmony.  The  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  superior  minds  in  '^La  belle 
France."  In  this  respect,  we  believe,  there  is  a  very  notable  dis- 
tinction between  France  and  England.  The  social  system  in  Eng- 
land has  never,  up  to  this  very  hour,  l>cen  i>atronize<l  or  encour- 
aged, by  men  of  education  and  leaniing.  In  Franco  the  very 
highest  order  of  nobility  and  talent  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  them- 
selves friendly.  Probably  the  repression  of  public  opinion  by 
the  Bcrerity  of  government  has  a  tendency  to  create  this  social 
prepossession  in  private.  Tho  remark  has  been  fr^uently  made 
that  the  principles  of  genuine  lilicrty  have  been  vulgarised  in 
Britain,  by  the  unlimited  scope  which  is  given  to  the  expression 
of  opinion,  Iwth  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  This  evil  will  ul- 
timately cure  itself  with  us,  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  to 
overcome  the  obstacles,  with  which  it  has  impelled  our  progress, 
and  the  difliculties  which  we  experience  in  so  doing,  will 
^ve  the  people  some  lessons  in  true  philosophy,  which  it  is 
indispensable  for  them  to  leam  before  they  can  be  happy, 
l^loreover,  there  is  this  singuhir  difl^ercncc,  between  the  two 
most  remarkable  French  systems,  and  tho  one,  tho  only  one 
which  has  been  jiromulKctl  in  England,  that  the  two  former  are 
founded  upon  a  twsis  of  religious  faith.  This  is  remarkable  in 
a  country  like  France,  notorious  for  infidelity ;  but  we  arc 
pretty  well  convinced  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, that  so  much  feeling  and  talent  has  collected  around 
them.  Infidelity  is  less  offensive  in  France,  than  in  England  ; 
and  such  views  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man  as  are  presented 
in  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier  can  oven  bo  con- 
templated without  horror,  by  a  professor  of  religion ;  we 
say  prqfetior,  for  the  truly  religious  mhid  is  that  in  which  tho 
law  of  universal  harmony  reigns,  and  which  does  not  confound 
the  outward  forms  and  creeds  of  a  church,  with  the  inward  life 
of  Divine  and  social  faith. 

Not  having  confidence  in  our  own  ability  to  analyse  tho 
system  of  f  ourier ;  inde«d,  not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of 
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his  works,  which  we  cannot  procure  in  London,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  we  in- 
tened  to- write  to  Paris  for  an  outline  which  Mr.Doherty,  one  of 
the  four  members  of  Fourier's  "  la  Commission  Preparatoire," 
promised  us  a  year  ago  ;  but  to  prevent  delay,  and  perhaps  disap- 
pointment, as  we  are  informed  Mr.  Doherty  is  about  to  come 
to  England,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to  the 
doctrine  he  has  embraced,  we  have  resolved  to  make  a  literal 
translation  of  Abel  Transon*s  "  Theorie  Societaire,"  published 
in  the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  xmder  the  sanction  of  Fourier 
himself,  as  a  conipend  of  his  doctrine  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments.* 

CHARLES  FOURIERS  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Tranton  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnio  School,  and 

Engineer  ^  Mines, 

**|Wo  ought  to  be  prepared  for  some  great  event  in  the  order 
of  the  general  destiny,  the  French  revolution  being  nothing  more 
tlian  the  terrible  and  indispensable  preliminary  of  the  memora- 
ble revolution  which  is  approaching."  (De  Maistre).  This  idea, 
which  the  illustrious  defender  of  Catholicism  has  presented  in 
many  forms,  and  which  bloomed  in  all  the  great  spirits  of  his 
age,  has  at  length  become  almost  vulgar.  Every  one  now  feels 
that  in  the  crisis  where  things  now  stand,  there  must  be  a 
prompt  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions,  which  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  started  in  politics,  religion,  and  morals. 
Every  man  invokes,  with  all  his  prayers,  a  new  and  efficacioui 
remedy  for  the  general  misery. 

We  have  studied  modem  societies,  and  perceived  that  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  societies,  since  the  progress  of  intel- 
ligence and  of  public  riches,  is  profitable  only  to  the  fortuntite 
few,  an  in  England,  where  the  misery  of  the  people  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  industry.  We  have  inter- 
rogated history,  and  have  discovered,  that  at  no  one  epoch,  in 
no  one  place,  has  man  ever  enjoyed  a  perfect  liberty.  And, 
thoae  who  in  this  word,  "  moM''  give  a  large  space  for  the 
people,  the  people  who  labour ;  those  have  leanted  by  expe- 
rience, that,  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  man,  it  is  not  enough  to 
modify,  or  even  to  subvert  any  existing  form  of  govenunent. 

In  the  mean  time  some  new  ideas  have  tiiken  root,  new 
facts  have  been  presented.  German  philosophy  has  expatiated 
upon  "universal  unity."  In  England  they  have  attempted 
the  institution  of  co-operative  societies ;  and  France  has  re- 
sounded with  a  word,  which  is  at  once  a  pleasing  hope  (belle 
eeperance)  and  a  great  problem : — Association. 

I  am  about  to  give  an  account  of  the  labours  of  a  man,  who, 
in  1808,  wrote  these  remarkable  words: — ^'  It  is  in  vain,  philo- 
sophers, that  you  have  accumulated  libraries  in  search  of  happi- 
ne»8,  so  long  as  you  have  not  extirpated  the  root  of  all  social 
evils,  viz.  the  industrial  incoherence,  which  is  the  antipode  of 
God's  design.  Is  it  in  disdain,  or  inadvertence,  or  fear  of 
failure,  that  men  of  learning  have  neglected  to  exercise  their 
intellects  upon  the  problem  of  Association  ?  It  matters  not 
what  has  been  their  motive,  they  have  neglected  it  \-imd  I  am 
the  first  and  the  only  one  who  has  studied  it.  If,  therefore, 
the  theory  of  Association,  unknown  till  now,  could  lead  the 
way  to  other  discoveries,  if  it  be  the  key  of  new  sciences,  they 
ought  to  have  fallen  to  me  only,  since  I  am  the  only  one  who 
has  sought  and  apprehended  this  theory." — {Theorie  des  Quatre 
Mouvemens,  Discours  Preliminaire.) 

In  the  same  work  (1808),  M.  Charies  Fourier  gave  a  most 
vigorous  critique  of  Society,  and  placed  the  principles  of  Asso- 
ciation, which  he  had  reproduced,  in  a  methodical  train,  and, 
with  the  fullest  developments,  in  18-22,  (Traite  de  1'  Asssocia- 
tion  Domegtique-Agricole,)  after  fourteen  years  of  silence  and 
meditarion.  Ten  years  have  parsed  since  this  publication.  Iji 
the  interval,  the  same  ideas  have  been  presented  under  an 

*  The  works  of  Fourier  are  «  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouvemens 
et  des  Destmees  Generales,"  1  vol.,  published  1808— "Traite 
de  r  Association  Domestique-Agricole,"  2  vols.  (1822)—"  Le 
Nouveau  Monde  Industriel  et  Societaire,"  1  vol.  (1829)  — 
Chez  Bossange-pere,  Rue  RicheUeu,  No.  60,  or  at  the  office 
pf  Uw  Phalao^ere,  or  f  balange,  Rue  Jo^uetet  No,  5, 


abridged  form  (Le  Nouveau  Monde  Industriel,  1829).  These 
different  works  contain  the  exposition  of  a  discovery  of  the 
Social  System,*  the  results  of  which,  if  put  to  the  test,  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  affect  the  dearest  interest  of  huma- 
nity. The  practical  verification  is  easy,  and  yet  the  labours  of 
M.  Fourier  have  passed  almost  unnoticed.  His  name  remains 
in  comparative  obscurity.  Is  this,  then,  an  oversight,  which 
we  must  add  to  the  numberless  oversights  of  which  society  has 
been  guilty  towards  men  of  genius  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  put 
the  reader  in  a  condition  to  resolve  this  question  for  himself. 

The  principal  work  of  Fourier  is  the  Treatise  of  the  Domes- 
tic Agricultural  Association.  It  is,  as  he  himself  says,  a 
*'  Theory  of  Universal  Unity"  M.  Fourier  has  made  choice 
of  a  very  modest  title,  not  to  alarm  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  afraid  of  novelties.  Moreover,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  attention  to  the  first  thing  which  ought  to  be  done, 
that  is,  to  make  a  rapid  increase  of  produce,  in  order  to  extir- 
pate indigence,  the  general  scourge,  which  falls  upon  the  infe- 
rior classes.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  organize  the  most  common  and  most  productive  employ- 
ments— those  of  domestic  economy,  and  housekeeping.  If  the 
theory  of  Association  is  found,  this  is  the  first  application  which 
ought  to  be  made  of  it.  For  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
in  what  terms  M.  Fourier  presents  the  problem  of  Domestic 
Agricultural  Association,  to  be  convinced  that  the  solution  can 
come  only  from  a  very  general  theory,  and  to  perceive  that  the 
object  of  the  book  is  much  more  viist  than  one  would  be  tempted 
to  believe  from  the  simplicity  of  the  title.  The  following  is  the  | 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself: —  f 

**  I  am  about  to  discuss  a  question  which  will  appear  devoid 
of  any  relationship  with  destiny.  It  is  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion. I  myself,  when  I  began  to  speculate  upon  this  object, 
never  could  have  imagined  that  so  8imi)lc  a  calculation  could 
lead  to  a  theory  of  social  condition.  The  solution  of  this 
question,  so  much  despised,  led  to  the  solution  of  all  political 
problems.  We  know  that  it  requires  sometimes  but  very  small 
means  to  accomplish  very  great  ends.  It  is  with  a  metallic 
needle  that  the  thunder  is  controlled,  and  the  vessel  is  con- 
ducted amid  storms  and  darkness,  and  it  is  with  means  equally 
simple  that  a  termination  may  be  put  to  all  social  ciilamities." 
-—Theorie  des  Quatre  Alouvemens,  p.  10. 

That  which  has  opened  to  M.  Fourier  a  path  perfectly  novel 
is,  that  in  treating  of  Association,  he  has  operated  at  once 
upon  the  passions  and  upon  industry — endeavoured  to  conciliate 
individual  and  collective  interests— above  all,  that  he  haa  pro- 
posed to  create  industrial  attraction,  and  transform  all  labour 
into  pleasure.— (Sommaire,  p.  3.) 

Before  attempting  the  methodical  exposition  of  the  system 
of  Fourier,  I  insist  upon  this  capital  idea  of  rendering  labour 
attractive,  so  that  every  one  is  drawn  to  it  freely  and  by  pas- 
sion. We  shall  see  further  on  if  this  result  is  attained,  but  it 
is  well  from  the  commencement  to  suppose  such  a  problem 
solved,  and  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

It  is  clear  that  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem  will 
dispel  the  principal  difficulties  of  association.  It  would  be  the 
happiest  result  of  a  theory,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  its  realiza- 
tion. This  point  gained,  the  results  announced  by  M.  Fourier, 
however  marvellous  they  may  appear,  would  have  nothing  che- 
merical.  If  the  labours  of  industry  are  transformed  into  plea- 
sures more  captivating  than  our  festivities  (and  those  of  the 
people  are  not  so  very  brilliant  but  they  may  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  exceeding  them),  then  the  rapid  increase  of  all  pro- 
ductions, the  accession  to  employment  of  all  the  rebellious 
classes,  (the  idle,  the  young,  the  vagabond,  the  savage),  the 
abolition  of  transportation,  the  enfranchisement  of  negroes  and 
slaves,  with  the  full  consent  of  their  masters,  all  these  promises 
of  the  author  become  simple  and  natural.  I  remark  yet  one  more 
advantage  which  embraces  all  others,  and  which  will  convince 
the  reader  of  the  interest  which  the  idea  of  M.  Fourier  involves. 
Industry  being  supposed  attractive,  the  association  could,  with- 
out any  risk,  make  an  advance,  to  the  poorest  associate,  of  a 
minimum  of  lodging,  food,  and  clothing.    Thus  the  least  for- 

*  Le  procede  Societaire. — A  literal  translation  of  this  ex- 
pression would  make  barbarous  English, 
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tunate  of  men  would  enjoy  this  advantage,  which  Nature  does 
not  refUae  to  the  brute  creation,  tranqxiillity  of  mind  with  re- 
spect to  futurity.  But  so  long  as  industry  is  repugnant,  the 
workman  will  do  nothing  except  when  he  is  stimulated  by  in- 
digence. We  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  present  sUte,  guarantee 
to  him,  even  this  minimum,  without  which,  however,  all  liberty 
it  illusory. 

I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  which  M.  Founer 
employs  to  create  industrial  attraction,  but  I  must  first  ex- 
pound the  general  conception  which  binds  tt^ether  all  the  part* 
of  his  system. 

IMPAWIONXn  ATT»lCTIO!«,  OR  THR   DBTIRMWATIOM  Of  TH« 
PIAM  or  GOD. 

"  Impaiaioned  attraction  {f attraction  pauiotue)  i»  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Nature  anterior  to  reflection,  and  peitiating,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  reason,  of  duty,  and  of  prejudice,  Ac" 
M.  Fourier  devotes  a  particular  portion  of  the  "  Tnati$*  qf 
A$Mociation  ''  to  demonstrate  tbeexoallence  of  impaMdoned  at- 
traetion,  its  property  of  divin*  permansnt  inttrjfretation,  iht 
necessity  of  taking  it  for  a  guide  in  every  social  merlmnkm 
where  we  wish  to  follow  the  ways  of  God  to  arrive  at  the  pn^ 
tice  of  justice,  and  truth,  and  social  unitv." 

Present  society  is  so  constituted  that  one  can  hardlj  be 
allowed  to  satisfy  his  desires  without  doing  injury  to  himself 
or  his  fellows.  Every  man  desires  riches,  for  example,  but  the 
greatest  number  is  denied  them.  Labour,  and  the  practice  of 
truth,  arc  seldom  the  ways  of  fortune.  In  almost  every  direc- 
tion falsehood  and  fraud  prevaiL  Doca  aaj  one  deure  to  pro- 
cure the  pleasures  which  civilization  presents,  it  b  an  almost 
certain  method  of  ruining  his  purse  and  his  health.  We  caoi* 
not  abandon  one  passion  without  sacrificing  others.  Love  does 
wrong  to  friendship,  and  am))ition  causes  us  to  forget  both,  &c 
These  oitservations  are  trivial ;  but,  instead  of  considering,  as 
liorctofore,  these  miseries  as  inherent  in  human  naturs,  M. 
Fourier  cadis  aJI  this  a  world  turned  upside  down  {mondt  •  r*- 
bourt).  Am  he  has  Ikith  in  the  intburality  op  proviobmcb, 
he  lays  down  as  a  ftrst  principle  that  there  exists  a  social  me- 
chanism appropriate  to  human  nature,  a  mechanism  which  will 
make  the  interest  of  each  man  concur  with  the  practice  of 
truth,  which  will  open  to  all  a  simple  path  to  riches  and  happi- 
ness, and  this  path  will  be  the  obedience  of  each  to  the  impul- 
sions which  he  receires  fSram  Nature,  i  «.,  to  impmt$iimtd 
attraction. 

Attraction  is  the  one  and  univefial  law  of  all  movements;  of 
the  social  as  well  as  of  the  material  voTemcnt.  ^  If  at  present 
man  cannot  obey  this  impasHioni>d  attraction  without  serious 
inconvenience,  it  is  not  because  man  is  vicious,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause the  social  order  in  which  he  lives  is  contrary  to  Nature. 
This  truth  appears  so  obnous  to  M.  Fourier,  that  he  is  aston- 
ished that  so  long  a  period  has  eli^sed  without  seelring  a  ter- 
mination to  the  present  qrstcm. 

To  place  impassioned  attraction  as  the  first  prindple  of  tb* 
social  movement  is  somewhat  bokl,  for  where  will  the  deWM 
of  men  cease?  and  when  every  weight  which  now  prareiits 
their  excesses  is  at  once  rcmovetl,  what  will  preserve  all  these 
passions  in  harmony  ?  M.  Fourier  approaches  very  boldly 
these  difficulties.  He  promises  to  lead  Uie  pasMons  to  equili- 
brium by  the  influence  of  pleasures,  and  net  by  moral  dis- 
courses, the  method  hitherto  adopted  by  all  moralists,  a 
method  which,  moreover,  has  never  succeeded.  As  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  moderation,  who  pretend  that  perfection  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  man:  "  What  do  they  know  of  it  ?  Why  deqNur 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  l)eforo  they  have  studied  his  designs  in 
the  calculation  of  the  tocial  permanent  revelation,  or  impas- 
sioned attraction,  of  which  one  cannot  detennine  the  ultimate 
object  but  in  proceeding  regularly  by  analysis  and  synthesis  ? 
But  this  calcidation  seems  idwurd  at  first  sight.  It  informs  us 
that  every  one  desires  to  possess  millions  and  a  palace.  How 
can  these  be  given  to  all  the  world  ?  Frivolous  objections !  Is 
this  ft  motive  to  abandon  a  study  ?  Pursue  it  without  fear. 
Follow  the  procopts  of  your  phiIos<^her8,  which  enjoin  you  to 
explore  the  whole  domain  of  science.  Finish,  therefore,  that 
which  Newton  has  commenced — the  calculus  of  attraction  ;  it 
will  trach  you  that  that  which  desiies  auiliou*  and  a  palaoe, 


desires  too  little,  for,  in  the  social  state  {retat  societaire)  the  ' 
poorest  of  men  will  enjoy  five  hundred  thousand  palaces,  where 
he  will  find  gratuitoxtaly  much  more  pleasure  than  a  king  of 
France  can  procure  with  thirty-five  millions  of  revenue,  Ac." 

I  b^  the  reader  to  suspend  his  judgment  upon  such  asser- 
tions until  he  has  finished  the  perusal  of  this  simple  analj'sis. 
It  suffices  for  the  present  to  feel  how  far  the  principle  of  im- 
passioned attraction,  considered  as  the  permanent  interpreter  of 
the  divine  will,  is  something  profoundly  religious,  and  how  the 
discovery  of  a  plan  of  association  which  would  give  free  scope  to 
attraction,  would  maniiieat  in  a  high  degree  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  bounty  of  Prondence  in  leaving  nothing  of  an  arbitrary  na 
ture  in  the  organization  of  societies.  The  legislator  then  will  strive 
no  longer  to  direct  man  by  constraint.  The  moralist  will  ap- 
peal no  more  to  the  reason  to  restrain  inclinations  which  are 
stronger  than  reason  itself;  and,  in  fine,  the  theocradst  would 
have  no  more  pretext  for  repressing  the  liberty  of  mankind. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  in  the  work  of  M.  Fourier  his  admira- 
ble critique  of  the  laws  of  constraint,  and  the  precepts  of  rea- 
son opposed  to  attraction  I  confine  myself  to  the  transcription 
of  the  table  in  which  he  sums  up  all  the  properties  of  impas- 
sioned attraction,  considered  as  the  principle  of  the  social 
movflment. 

(7%  btcomHnutd.) 

THE  TBANSCENDENTALISTtl  DIALOGUES. 

No.  xn. 

On  **  Fufrra  Brinqs."— <CiMUiniMd/rom  ji.  110.) 

Trwmt^titdtntiJiH IdtaHtt. 

/iM/.— Still  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  any  realit/  but 
ourselves.     Yoa  saj  we  an  never  independent  of  objects,  or  at 

7VaMr-I4»}  and  I  Iwm  ymi  aw  Mt  foixw  to  appeal  to  a 
veiy  d««p  steep,  when  wa  do  aol  4NMi  at  aU.  DiuMi,  tf 
there  ^  a  state  ia  which  w«  hav*  no  MvaiptkB,  wa  caM  hava 
no  qualities  at  all ;  and  as  you  say  all  ipbjncal  objects,  onr  own 
bodies  included,  are  im  thoMalvas  aoMOtities,  tbisre  must  be  a 
geaesal  annihilarion  and  suidde  every  time  we  take  a  sound 
nap»  aad  i^ea  we  wake  there  must  be  something  to  call  us 
back  into  etietMlcp  \  and  this  sooMthing  cannot  be  ourKlves, 
ii%sa  wa,  by  the  hyyUhasis,  hava  alraad/  ceased  to  be. 

U0»i4  -Yon  aia  qoita  ri|^  and  I  do  not  believe  we  ever  ara 
in  a  state  withoat  any  eaoMkMHBMii,  though  our  mtpmory  dooa 
not  alwv*  Mifica  to  reaeni  diflveot  skates  of  conseioaneaa. 
But  can  w«  not  laek  facward  to  a  tina  when  we  shall  be  ft«a 
tram  all  ias>ialal  when  we  shall  not  ba  bounded  by  any  ob- 
ject—when we  shall  look  back  on  oar  aartUrstata,  and  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  the  curbs  we  fMBai^  Mi  hannted  us 
through  that  state,  they  were  not  aaaaaaij  to  oat  being,  but 
have  utterly  passed  away,  while  we  lealaia  free  and  unboaaded. 

Trmiu^-k  veiy  sublime  picture!  I  bag  your  naidoa— no 
pietuia  ai  all,  baoausa  you  say  thsaa  will  be  ao  obfoets  to  saa^ 
So  jou  imagiaa  thaaa  will  ba  a  ttOM  vHmh  we  shall  never  diraei 
our  Mgarda  outaihu  aar  ofaa  to  the  fanages  of  external  ch- 
jeeto  ia  ««r  own  BiiM%  baft  MBMiia  omnIj  contemplating  our 
own  iaflaiteMHaetioBa. 

/lieo/.— That  is  what  I  aeaa.  Thai  it  will  be  proved  that 
we  ouaalves  are  ataalnteijr  imitpmdaat,  and  require  not  any 
thing  estenaL 

Trant.—Then^  and  I  fear  not  before  then,  which  will  be  a 
pretty  long  while.  Now  ealj  ofaasrve  what  dogmatism  is  your 
doctrine !  A  MatsriaKat  talks  of  the  existence  of  snaMthiag 
altogether  independent  of  spirit,  and  when  you  ask  him  to  prove 
it,  bs  says,  I  feel  it,  see  it,  touch  it,  &c.  This  alleged  proof 
you  call  dogmatical. 

/dfoA— And  so  it  is. 

Trans.—!  agree  with  you,  as  you  know.  It  is  dogmatical. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Materialist  concludes,  that  since  mat- 
ter aflPects  mind,  it  can  exist  withoat  mind ;  from  those  very 
sensations  which  could  not  be  were  it  not  for  himself,  the  perat« 
pient,  he  concludes  there  is  something  independent  of  all  fm- 
cipients  whatever.  This  dogmatism  """trttt  in  dxawing  a  laifw 
inference  than  his  premises  wanaat, 

idMkr-iUacU/ ao. 
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Trans.— knA.  what  do  you  do  ?  You  are  aware  of  your  own 
existence  as  a  perceiving,  thinking,  willing  being,  and  acknow- 
ledge by  this  that  there  are  objects  of  your  perception,  thought, 
and  will.  Your  o^ra  existence  is  manifested  to  you,  by  the 
contemplation  of  external  objects,  (for  you  must  atlmit  them 
to  be  external,  though  yon  make  yourself  their  origin),  and 
from  this  you  dogmatically  infer  the  existence  of  yourself  with- 
out external  objects.  That  is,  your  dogmatism  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  Materialist,  namely,  you  infer  more  than  your  pre- 
mises warrant. 

Ideal — I  believe  you  are  pretty  right ;  one  cannot  prove 
one's  independence  of  external  objects ;  but  may  not  ene  in- 
dulge a  pleasing  hope,  that  one  may  some  day  enjoy  that  inde- 
pendence ? 

Trans.— 1  think  not.  This  independence  seems  to  me  a 
contradiction  in  se.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what,  in 
common  parlance,  is  called  freedom  and  captivity.  Suppose  a 
man  compelled  to  inhabit  a  dungeon  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
captive.    What  is  his  condition  ? 

Ideal. — He  is  free,  day  after  day,  to  behold  the  same  walls — 

to — 

Trans. — Stay,  that  is  enough.  I  think  we  shall  both  agree 
that  a  man  who  is  compelled  for  several  years  to  see  the  same 
walls  is  a  captive  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  But  let  us 
perform  the  pleasing  office  of  opening  the  prison  door,  and 
turning  the  captive  loose.  Let  him  run  over  the  fields.  Is  he 
a  captive  now  ? 
Ideal. — No. 

Trans. — But  suppose  we  shut  the  gate  of  the  fields,  and  keep 
him  in  all  night,  though  he  wishes  to  get  out,  ia  he  a  captive 
then? 

Ideal. — Yes. 

Trans. — And  what  was  the  difference  between  liis  freedom 
and  captivity.    It  did  not  depend  on  place.  A  man  in  a  prison, 
with  the  door  open,  would  be  a  free  man.     And  a  man  kept  in 
the  open  air  against  his  will  would  not  be  free. 
Ideal. — True. 

Tram. — This  is  the  first  definition.  That  man  is  free  who 
can  at  will  vary  the  objects  placed  before  him,  that  man  is  cap- 
tive who  cannot  vary  those  objects  though  he  wills  it,  and  they 
prove  unpleasant.  The  free  man  sits  in  his  house,  and  when 
the  walls  grow  wearisome  he  walks  out ;  that  is,  he  exchanges 
these  objects  for  the  sky,  fields,  streets,  &c.  These  again  weary 
him,  he  walks  back  home,  that  is,  he  re-exchanges  this  out-of- 
door  prospect  for  his  walls.  An  ardent  imagination  may  be  a 
great  cause  of  comparative  freedom.  Shut  two  men  in  a  room, 
let  one  be  so  deficient  ia  imagination  that  he  cannot  imagine 
any  absent  object  whatever,  the  other  have  the  power  of  calling 
up  delightful  images  u't  pleasure.  How  different  are  the  situa- 
tions of  these  two  men,  the  one  bound  to  contemplate  a  disagree- 
able reality,  while  the  other  can,  as  it  were,  close  his  mind's  eye 
upon  the  present  gloomy  prospect,  and  alleviate  his  wretched- 
ness by  wandering  through  regions  of  past  or  fictitious  happi- 
ness. But  observe  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  freed  from 
•  objects  altogether,  both  are  equally  obliged  to  contemplate 
something.  The  reason  why  we  call  one  man  more  free  than 
the  other,  is  that  he  can  with  greater  facility  vary  his  objects. 

Ideal. — Methinks  I  have  a  new  view  of  freedom.  I  now 
find  that  there  may  be  a  liberty  attending  the  perception  of 
external  objects,  while  I  before  thought  freedom  could  only 
arise  from  their  removal. 

Trans. — Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  their  removal.  Lit 
us  suppose  the  objects  of  sight  gone,  that  is  to  say,  let  us  sup- 
pose blindness,  let  us  suppose  deafness,  let  us  suppose  taste 
gone,  let  us  suppose  the  memory  of  previous  objects  extin- 
guished, and  what  is  there  left  ?  A  being  possessed  alone  of 
the  sense  of  touch  ;  that  is,  having  the  rank  we  assign  to  an 
oyster.  In  our  progress  to  exalt  man  we  have  degraded  him 
almost  to  a  Zoophite.  Take  away  this  small  residue,  and  what 
happens  short  of  absolute  annihilation.  Not  death,  not  mere 
death,  for  to  me,  who  firmly  believe  in  immortality,  this  only 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  change  of  state ;  but  cold,  dark,  inane, 
dull  annihilation.  And  this  is  the  freedom  you  would  have 
aimed  at !  You  would  have  thrown  off  first  this,  then  that, 
and  when  you  looked  for  the  residue  you  would  have  found 


Man  is  a  great  mystery,  he  ever  wanders  between  freedom 
and  necessity.  Utterly  destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other  and 
you  annihilate  him  alwolutely.  His  freedom  manifests  itself 
by  striving  against  necessity ;  necessity  manifests  itself  by  the 
fact  that  man  must  strive,  that  he  cannot  attain  this  or  that 
end  without  passing  through  a  medium.  Take  away  freedom, 
man  is  a  mere  passive  clod  ;  take  away  necessity,  he  is  a  burst- 
ing bubble.  A  statue  is  a  fine  manifestation  of  man's  double 
position.  The  sculptor  beholds  the  block  of  marble  a  mere 
cubic  mass.  He  imagines  the  lovely  form  of  a  Venus.  The 
block  of  marble  is  not  pleasing  to  his  eye,  he  cannot  annihilate 
it ;  herein  consists  his  subservience  to  necessity  ;  but  he  bids  it 
bear  the  form  he  has  in  his  mind,  he  bids  it  throw  off  its  first 
rough  aspect,  and  become  a  Venus.  Here  he  asserts  his  free- 
dom. He  takes  his  chisel ;  the  marble  is  hard,  resists  him,  and 
he  forms  it  by  slow  degrees.  Here  is  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  necessity.  At  length  the  statue  is  complete,  the 
struggle  is  over,  yet  the  marble  is  not  annihilated  ;  no !  man 
must  still  acknowledge  himself  under  the  dominion  of  neces- 
sity ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  sets  on  necessity  the  seal  of  his 
own  freedom. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aliquis.— ^«<Aon/y  is  threefold.  \st.  Social  Testimony  cf 
fads,  historical,  scientific,  or  phenomenal.  This  authority  is 
merely  external,  and  does  not  determine  "  meaninys."  2nd, 
Individual.  This  is  your  own  judgment  determining  the  mean- 
ings for  yourself  by  the  aid  of  individual  experience.  These 
two,  Iwwever,  are  still  incomplete  without  the  3rf — Social  testi- 
mony of  internal  fads  or  meanings.  This  is  the  last  and  the 
highest  authority,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  two  former.  This 
latter  state,  on  a  Catholic  scale,  is  that  which  we  contemplate  as 
the  regeneration  of  society.  A  Church,  or  social  economy,  may 
be  formed  outwardly  on  Cathol'c  principles  before  the  true 
Catholic  spirit  be  sentimentally  experienced.  The  intellect  may 
perceive  a  Catholic  mechanism  before  the  moral  sense  be  in- 
vested tvith  a  Catholic  feeling.  The  intellect  makes  a  system 
for  training  the  moral  being.  We  institute  a  school  before  we 
educate  children.  We  do  not  educate  children  first,  and  then 
found  a  school  for  them.  The  intellect  is  urged  to  construct 
by  the  wants  of  the  moral  being ;  so  that,  even  when  acting 
mechanically  for  the  regeneration  of  moral  nature,  it  is  the  ser- 
vant, not  the  master  of  the  moral  sense.  It  is  the  architect  of 
society. 

R — n. — The  argument  of  necessity  in  Calvinism  is  perfectly 
philosophical  and  conclusive,  until  you  come  to  the  corporeal 
and  eternal  sufiferings  of  the  reprobate.  Were  it  not  for  this 
latter  misconstruction  of  the  true  and  sublime  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  punishment  of  evil  {not  the  wicked,  vulg),  Calvinism 
would  be  unassailable.  Leibnitz,  we  believe,  regarded  it  as 
mathematically  demonstrable.  R — n  may  study  the  subject 
very  satisfactorily  from  a  small  and  abridged  edition  ofCalvin''s 
Institutes,  published  by  Cornish,  New  Turnstile,  Holborn, 
Price  Is.  6rf.  He  will  there  find  our  first  principles  boldly  ac- 
knowledged without  the  conclusions. 

We  are  preparing  an  outline  of  St.  Simonism,  but  we  assure 
our  readers  that  thi  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  social  science  is  more  than  we  at  first 
contemplated.  The  Shepherd  will  be  very  valuable  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  study;  as  it  will,  when  completed, 
contain  a  plain  and  intelligible  outline  of  the  most  celebrated 
models  of  association. 

E.  Truelove. — Not  yet  bound,  call  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
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RELIGION,  ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE. 

God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 

Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds. 

But  as  he  framed  a  whole,  the  whole  to  blcas. 

On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness ; 

So,  from  the  first,  etcnrnl  order  ran. 

And  nature  link'd  to  nature,  man  to  man. — Pope. 

O  faith !  thou  dost  constrain  w*  like  a  spell ; 

We  pass  the  gulph  that  part*  that  world  from  ours. 

Heaven  dwells  in  us,  and  we  in  heaven  do  dwelL 

So  we  imparadisc  our  souls  in  bowers 

Of  Asphodel,  beneath  Elysian  skies, 

And  hold  high  converse  with  celestial  powers! 

There  shadows  are  not,  no  appearance  lies ; 

But  being,  and  eternal  truth,  and  good. 

Pure  freedom,  and  developed  energies  ; 

No  great,  no  little,  there  is  understood,  iic.—lientud. 

As  we  have  had  a  little  controversy  with  some  of  our  friends 
and  correspondents  on  this  subject  of  Religious  Passiritj,  we 
will  endeavour  in  this  number  to  express,  in  a  few  words,  our 
own  views  upon  the  point  of  dispute. 

Some  maintain  tho  necessity  of  pure  passivity  in  religion. 
Wo  do  not  undcrsUmd  what  they  mean  by  it,  but  still  they 
talk  about  it.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  insist  upon  activity  only. 
Probably  the  two  parties  may  be  very  appropriately  classed 
imder  the  two  categories  of  Faith  and  Works.  The  one  be* 
lieves,  relics,  and  trusts  in  Qod ;  the  other  employs,  actively 
and  energetically,  the  powers  with  which  God  has  gifted  him. 

The  Kvangcliciils,  as  they  are  called,  preach  faith  only,  or 
chiefly  ;  for  though  they  j)r<>fu88  to  lore  goo«l  works  as  well  as 
their  opponents,  they  regard  it  as  heretical  to  tnist  to  g<xid 
works  for  God's  salvation.  We  think  they  are  right—**  God 
eeeth  not  as  man  secth ;  the  Lord  judgeth  the  heart."  The 
Armenian  ]>arty,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  every  man 
must  be  judged  according  to  his  works.  This  is  not  only  Scrip- 
tural, but,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  just ;  for  what  a  man  Is  in- 
wardly, must  appear  outwanlly. 

We  arc,  therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  Irath  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  we  cannot  get  over  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
adoption  of  one  only. 

But  in  order  to  explain   the  manner  in  which  we  take  both 
sides,  let  us  suppose  the  following  line  to  represent  religion  :— 
Religion. 
p      Faith  Works    j- 


Individual 


Social 


Let  it  also  be  supposed  to  represent  an  electrified  rod,  having 
the  positive  at  one  end,  and  the  negative  at  the  other ;  and  let 
us  suppose  two  philosophers  to  )>c  disputing  which  of  the  two 
contained  the  original  electric  principle — To  what  conclusion 
would  they  come  ?  to  none.  1  hey  would  end  where  they  be- 
gan, by  acknowledging  that  P.  contained  the  positive,  and  N. 
the  negative,  and  that  the  one  could  not  exist  without  the 


other.    Still  the  two  ends  are  essentially  distinct,  and  can  never 
be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

Religion  may  Ik;  viewctl  in  a  similar  light.  It  is  twofold. 
There  is  a  religion  f<»r  the  individual,  and  a  religion  for  society, 
and  these  two  religions  are  essentially  dLitlnct,  wide  as  the  two 
poles  asunder,  'liie  one  is  the  reverse  of  the  other.  Thus  the 
religion  for  the  individual  regards  man  as  mortal ;  the  religion 
for  society  regards  him  as  immortal — for  society  is  like  the 
King,  it  cannot  die.  The  religion  for  the  individiuil  regards 
man  as  having  iin  immortal  soul ;  the  religion  for  society  re- 
gards him  as  tuiving  an  immdrtal  bo<ly.  The  religion  for  the 
individual  regards  man  as  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  a  mere  wanderer 
through  the  valley  of  tears,  seeking  for  a  city  which  hath  foun- 
dations whoee  builder  and  whose  maker  is  (lod  ;  the  religion 
for  society  isganls  him  as  a  proprietor  on  earth,  as  having  here 
fixed  bis  ererlasting  abode,  and  engaged  in  constructing  n 
kingdom  for  hinwel£  which  shall  merit  the  ii;.iK?ll«tioii  of  u 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  religion  for  the  indixidiuil  toes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  God  in  heaven  ;  the  religion  for 
Micicty  expects  to  renlixe  tJiem  on  earth,  \c.  \Vc  stv,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  i>olar  distinction  between  tho  two  religions; 
and  3*et  they  are  not  two  religions,  but  one  religion. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  chornctera  of  the  two  religions,  in 
respect  to  activity  and  passivity.  The  religion  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  fiiith,  and  hope,  and  resignation,  and  trust  and  depen- 
dence on  (iod — pure  jmssivity.  The  more  itatsive  it  is,  the  more 
]>crfect  it  is;  the  greater,  also,  the  faith,  and  trust,  and  reli- 
ance, the  greater  the  passivity.  It  is  a  s|)ecies  of  repose,  a  calm 
serenity  and  traniiuillity  of  mind,  which  troubles  not  itself  with 
outwani  things,  but  looks  lar  beyond  the  scenery  of  the  mate- 
rial i^obe,  shuu  its  eyes  to  the  corrupt  and  adulterated  light  of 
the  Mnsoal  world,  and  lives  in  an  imaginative  world  of  idea, 
where  God  is  king,  and  itself  is  subject,  and  where  there  is  no 
altcniatiou  of  action  and  passion,  but  an  everlasting  monotonj 
of  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest ;  y«»u  are  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham,  the  fiuher  of  the  fiuthfbU"  Some,  we  believe, 
have  carried  this  passivity  to  considerable  perfection,  and  are 
exceedingly  happy  in  the  spiritual  lullaby  with  which  it  rocks 
them  to  repose.  The  i>owiihility  of  carrying  out  this  propen- 
sity, we  know  ex|>crimentally ;  for  we  have  been  so  deeply 
lullc<i  ill  the  lap  of  its  intoxication,  that  wehaveceosed  even  to 
look  at  a  newspaper  for  months,  and  divorced  ourselves,  to  the 
utmost  practicable  extent,  from  every  association  which  was 
connected  with  tlie  corporeal  I>eing.  There  is  a  great  happi- 
ness attending  it ;  and  the  greater  the  faith,  the  greater  the  en- 
joyment. We  look  Iiack  u|M)n  the  i>erio<l  spent  in  that  statet, 
as  on  a  tale  of  romance.  There  is  a  halo  Of  more  than  earthly 
light  around  it.  It  seems  like  a  picture  of  Christ,  with  an  iris 
on  his  head,  and  an  expression  of  divine  complacency  on  his 
counteiumce.  We  sometimes  en\y  those  who  are  in  it,  and 
wish  we  could  tJtke  a  nap  at  times  in  the  lap  of  faith  and  hope, 
as  wo  lutcd  to  enjo}-  it,  when  we  cared  not  for  the  world,  nor 
the  things  of  the  world,  but  lived,  and  breathed,  and  luxuriated 
in  the  visions  of  God. 

And  why  did  we  come  out  of  it?  Ah  !  reader,  dost  thou 
wish  to  know  that  'f  We  can  give  thee  a  good  reaion — because 
we  were  but  a  solitary  sheep,  and  the  flock  could  not  follow. 
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That  was  the  solitary  rel^ion  of  which  we  spake.  It  was 
merely  a  self-development.  It  was  the  positive  without  its 
negative — ^the  male  without  its  female.  It  was  spiritual  acti- 
Tity,  unaccompanied  with  bodily  activity.  It  wjis  what  is  vul- 
garly called  a  passive  state  of  being.  It  is  worth  enjoj'ing, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  enjoy  it  alone.  It  is  a  sin 
against  Nature,  unless  it  be  associated  with  its  counterpart,  the 
negative  or  social  religion,  which  stimulates  all  the  active 
principles  of  our  nature,  and  causes  us  to  act  as  independent 
beings,  to  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  material  nature  is  com- 
mitted, and  by  wliose  exertious  society  is  to  be  carried  out  to  its 
ultimate  destination.  This  latter  is  a  couverbe  view  of  the  subject 
of  religion.  We  are  no  longer  dwelling  in  sccluse  meditation 
on  God  and  our  own  souls  alone,  and  weaving  webs  of  painted 
vision  in  the  fairy  rcgioris  of  our  fancy,  which  are  never  to  be 
resized  in  material  fonn  ;  but  we  arc  engaged  in  discovering 
the  plans  of  Proridence  for  society  on  earth,  for  man  as  a  race, 
and  not  man  as  an  individual.  This  is  what  we  call  the  active 
department  of  religion,  the  department  which  rouses  to  healthy 
exertion  the  inventive  faculties  of  human  nature,  and  culti- 
vates the  talents  which  were  not  bestowed  on  our  minds  to  be 
suppresscfl,  but  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  man  and  woman,  as  the 
lords  cf  the  earth,  and  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  which  being  a 
wilderness  at  birth,  it  is  their  employment  to  convert  into  a 
fruitful  garden,  an  alrode  of  peace  and  abundance,  and  of  social 
harmony. 

But  why  have  we  forsaken  the  individual  a.spect  of  religion  ? 
A  religion  for  the  species  only  is  a  horrible  religion — "  A  religion 
which  consigns  the  individual  to  annihilation,  is  a  religion 
which  nerer  can  commend  itself  to  the  affections  of  the 
children  of  faith,  who^c  chief  delight  consists  in  overlooking 
the  grave,  and  anticipating  that  world  of  vision  which  you 
would  destroy."  You  much  mistake  us  if  you  imjigine  for  one 
moment  that  we  would  destroy  it,  or  that  we  have  lost  even  a 
hair's  weight  of  our  faith  in  its  reality.  It  occupies  our 
thoughts  daily.  We  see  it  foreshown  in  every  object  in  Nature, 
in  the  city,  in  the  fields,  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  highway ;  on 
the  barren  heath,  and  in  the  luxuriant  flower-garden,  it  is 
always  before  us  ;  but  it  is  the  passive  department  of  our  being, 
and  we  keep  it  in  its  state  of  passivity.  What  can  we  do  to 
commend  ourselves  to  God,  but  merely  resign  ourselves  to  our 
fete  ?  Can  we  persuade  him,  can  we  convince  or  convert  him, 
can  we  oppose  him,  or  conquer  him,  or  divert  the  course  of  his 
providence  by  our  ingenuity  !•'  The  more  passive  we  are  the 
better.  Our  business  is  to  be  still, — to  believe,  trust,  and  hope 
in  the  justice  absolute  of  God — and  fret  not,  pine  not,  shrink 
not,  from  the  post  which  his  providence  has  assigned  us,  look- 
ing for  that  blessed  hope,  in  which  every  man,  who  knows  what 
faith  in  God  means,  inwardly  rejoices,  amid  all  the  trials  of  life. 
We  would  sooner  part  with  our  head  than  part  with  this.  Let 
society  and  its  millennium  go  to  the  wind  for  us  if  we  are  not  to 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  species ;  if  our  posterity  are  to  dance 
and  revel  on  our  inanimate  ashes,  whilst  our  conscious  being 
has  passed  into  forgetfulness  like  a  puff  of  wind  or  the  smoke 
of  a  cottage  chimney,  then  we  say  we  care  nothing  at  all 
about  a  millennium,  and  would  just  as  soon,  like  Nero,  rejoice 
in  the  total  destruction  of  the  species  as  its  continuation  under 
such  circumstances.  The  happier  men  become  in  an  infidel 
millennium,  the  more  miserable  will  they  feel  in  the  contem- 
plation of  death.  Nay,  we  believe,  that  happiness  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  increased  until  it  became  a  curse,  and 
men  would  seek  the  deterioration  of  their  outward  condition, 
merely  to  make  their  minds  more  comfortable.  'Tis  thus  the 
two  polar  aspects  of  religion  act  consentaneously.  It  is  im- 
possible to  part  them.     Every  thing  in  Nature  is  bipolar. 

This  leads  us  to  a  moral,  which  is  this,  that  the  line  of  duty 
which  God  has  prescribed  for  man  in  this  life  is  twofold — one 
for  himself  of  passivity,  and  another  for  his  neighbour  of  ac- 
tivity. To  balance  these  two  duties,  so  that  the  one  shall  not 
prevent  the  other,  is  our  beau  ideal  of  moral  virtue.  The 
mystic  puts  too  much  into  the  scale  of  passivity,  and  the  ma- 
terialist too  much  into  the  scale  of  activity.  The  passivity  ne- 
glects the  outward  modes  of  intercourse  best  adapted  for  cul- 
tivating the  outward  and  visible  department  of  society.  The 
activity  clamours  too  much  about  intellect  and  matter,  neglect- 


ing the  interior  being,  which  enjoys  and  regulates  all  the  out- 
ward phenomena.  We  consider  all  the  religious  sects  as  speci- 
mens of  the  former.  We  consider  all  the  iuHdel  and  materialist 
parties  as  specimens  of  the  latter.  The  one  treats  exclusively 
of  solitary  religion ;  the  other  exclusively  of  social  religion. 
We  prefer  a  combination  of  both.  A  combination  of  both  we 
will  hive — the  world  will  have  it.  Nature  demands  it — 
science  demonstrates  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  two  polar  as- 
pects can  be  disunited.  PLappiness  cannot  be  fully  developed 
without  them  both ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  both  must 
ultimately  be  obtained  by  the  revulsion  of  human  feelings 
against  every  attempt  to  et&ct  a  separation. 

Such  is  our  reply  to  the  wZ/ra-spi ritualist,  and  the  ultra- 
materialist  ;  such  is  the  position  we  have  taken  in  religion. 
Let  him  who  can,  demonstrate  that  ho  hjis  got  a  better.  Our 
inability  to  maintain  it,  as  we  perceive  it,  does  not  diminish  the 
strength  of  our  assurance,  that  it  is  the  fulcrum  of  eternal  jus- 
tice that  we  stand  upon.  The  more  we  think  of  it  the  more 
we  feel  confirmed  on  our  double  fountlatioii.  We  stand,  like 
the  angel  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  with  one  foot  upon 
the  land,  and  the  other  on  the  sea,  and  declare  the  twofold  cha- 
racter of  tnie  religion,  and  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  that  no 
doctrine,  fiiith,  or  system,  can  succeed,  which  does  not  proceed 
upon  the  double  basis  of  pure  passivity  and  pure  activity,  viz., 
failh  and  works. 

This  truth  we  send  forth  to  the  world  as  a  revelation — infalli- 
ble. Upon  many  points  we  do  not  speak  with  authority,  but 
upon  this  we  do. 

If  it  be  asked  which  of  the  two  aspects  of  religion  must  be 
first  cultivated,  we  reply,  both  at  once ;  they  mutually  cultivate 
each  other^they  are  both  passive,  and  both  active  to  one  ano- 
ther, so  much  so,  that  the  mystic  without  society  would  lose 
his  mind  or  his  creative  faculty,  and  the  socialist  would  de- 
generate into  a  mere  beast,  without  the  moral  re-inforcement 
derived  from  solitary  meditation.  The  progress  of  the  two 
may  be  illustrated  thus — 

P, N. 

P. N. 

p. N. 

That  is,  the  positive  and  negative  are  produced  together, 
for  they  both  belong  to  one  line.  It  is  not  necessary  that  per- 
fection be  attained  inwardly  before  an  outward  mechanical 
arrangement  be  made  to  elevate  still  higher  the  moral  being. 
There  are  two  inward  faculties,  the  moral  and  the  intellectual; 
the  latter  may  perceive  a  mechanism  to  improve  the  former, 
and  the  former  may  stimulate  the  latter  to  invent  a  mechanism 
for  its  benefit.  The  moral  nature  cannot  be  fully  developed 
except  in  suitable  external  circumstances,  and  the  intellect  only 
can  provide  those  external  circumstances.  The  moral  nature 
says  to  the  intellect — "  I  am  unhappy,  I  am  fettered,  I  cannot 
be  delivered  without  your  assistance."  The  intellect  ufibrds  its 
assistance  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and  present  facilities  of  de- 
velopment. These  facilities  being  presented,  the  moral  nature 
comes  out  according  to  its  native  tendency.  Thus  the  intellect 
and  the  conscience  are  always  co-operating ;  the  one  removes 
obstacles  and  pioneers  the  way,  the  other  advances  and  bears 
the  fruit  of  humanity  along  with  it.  The  intellect  is  the  male 
which  sows  the  seed  in  death  ;  the  moral  sense  is  the  female 
which  gives  it  a  living  organization  and  conscious  being. 

This  active  and  passive  view  of  religion  inculcates  this  soli- 
tary maxim,  upon  which  we  lay  a  considerable  weight,  namely, 
that  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  enjoy  solitary  happiness  only; 
that  we  may  err  in  passive  as  well  as  in  active  religion.  The  sen- 
sualist, who  despises  the  pleasures  of  faith,  and  seeks  in  riot  and 
debauch  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  enjoyment,  is  only  the  counterpart 
in  the  material  aspect,  of  him  who  rejects  the  material  depart- 
ment of  morality,  and  seeks  in  egotistic  meditation  the  excite- 
ment of  spiritual  vision.  We  ought  to  share  our  sorrows  as 
well  as  our  joys  with  each  other.  We  must,  while  living  in 
this  corporeal  state,  participate  in  the  condition  of  the  world 
without.  Nor  even,  were  it  possible  entirely  to  withdraw,  can 
we  commend  ourselves  to  an  enlightened  conscience,  if  we  lis- 
ten to  the  temptation.  Moreover,  there  is  an  excitement  of 
pleasure  in  the  one  extreme  as  well  as  in  the  other.    By  >\iden- 
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ing  the  sphere  of  your  social  affections  you  increa'w;  your  hap- 
piness, whilst  you  diminish  the  danger  of  individual  vexaXion. 
The  pleasure  is  of  a  different  kind,  but  still  it  is  remunerative 
>'irtuotj8  pleasure,  peculiar  to  the  social  spirit,  and  felt  by  many 
who  are  not  aware  that  that  very  feeling  is  the  source  of  ao- 
cmi  religion  to  which  society  trusts  for  it«  restoration,  and  in 
which  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  revealed  when  he  comes  to 
judgment. 

CHARLES  FOURIERS  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

B^  AM  Transon,  laie  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  Sehotl^  and 

Knyineer  tf  Mines. 

(Continued  from  page  1 19.) 

"  First.  The  eompaet  (or  index)  of  Social  permanent  1iev0- 
latUm,  niice  the  qnir  of  attractimi  stimulates  us  rontinuiilly, 
and  by  impnltw  a*  invariulile,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  placw, 
as  the  light  of  reason  is  variable  and  deceitful. 

**  2nd.  Eeonmny  ef  meehanUm,  by  the  employment  nf  a 
inMhod  combining  the  two  fMnlties  uf  interpretation  and  im- 
pulse ;  a  mctho<l  adapted  fur  revealing  and  stimulating  at  the 
same  time. 

**  3rd.  A  n  affectionate  concert  (tf  the  Creator  with  the  crea- 
ture, or  a  conciliation  of  the  free  will  of  man,  obeyiiig  by  plea- 
sure, with  the  authority  of  God,  commanding  pleasure  by 
attractioiial  impulsion. 

'■'  4th.  .1  f'um filiation  of  ttte  luefui  with  Ike  agreeahle^  of 
benefit  with  charm,  by  the  interpomtion  of  attimeuon  in  pro- 
ductive labours,  where  it  ouKht  to  engage  us  pmeaiomtlelff,  as 
towards  the  whole  will  of  God,  of  which  it  is  the  intciprvtcr. 

"  5th.  A  diminution  of  coercive  meann,  such  as  gibbets,  eon- 
stable*,  tribunals  philoauphers,  .md  other  paraaacal  wheel- 
work,  which  the  cixili^ed  and  barbarous  order  tnterponcs  fur 
the  maintenance  of  industry,  always  repugnant  out  uf  the  s^ 
ries  of  '  passion,' 

**  6th.  A  collective  reward  of  docile  gtobee,  (pawions)*  by 
the  ehann  cA  on  attmctife  regime,  aad  m  coUeetive  pmmi§hm*mt 
of  rebetUdus  globes  without  the  eaiplojraient  of  TioIeaee»  hy 
the  incentive  atone  oft  dceife,  or  the  martynlea  of  aUmctien, 
which  is  the  negative  punishment  for  rebellious  and  obsdnate 
glol>cii,  living  iHMler  the  lawH  of  men. 

**  7th.  7%r  aUimnee,  or  co-upuraUuii  (r.iUiement)  <t^  tottmi 
reason  with  Xaiure,  that  is  to  say,  the  guiirantee  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riches  and  happinc*i,  which  are  the  wish  of  Natore,  by 
the  pmcticc  of  justice  and  truth,  which  are  the  desire  of  sound 
rensor,  and  cannot  reign  but  by  Awodntion. 

"  8th.   I'.virv  Intkrn Ai.,  or  tli.  "  man  with  himself; 

an  end  of  tlio  state  of  internal  wm  mixes  the  cl  •  lli/od 

stntc,  by  ]>iittiMg  i)aMinnand  attra>  i<  ■.  ,,.  v  .try  man  at  variance 
with  wisdom  and  law. 

"  ftth.  Vnttv  ExTRiuJAi.,  or  the  relations  of  man  with  G.id 
and  the  tmireTso.  The  wcrld,  or  the  univep>e,  not  communi- 
cating with  God  but  by  the  interposition  of  attraction,  no  crea- 
ture, from  the  stars  down  to  the  insects,  arriving  at  harmony, 
but  by  following  the  impulses  of  attraction,  there  would  he 
duplicity  of  system  if  man  were  to  follow  another  law  than 
attraction  to  ;itt;iiii  the  object  of  the  Divine  plan,  viz.  Imrmonjr 
and  unity." — (  Trt-atiHo  of  Domestic  Agricultural  Association. 

Even  tho\igh  we  do  not  perceive  at  (inrt  the  posailiiiity  of 
satisfying  impassioned  attraction,  we  will  admit  without  doubt, 
that  such  a  ])rinciple  is  superior  to  those  which  have  Iwcn  pro- 
posed in  these  latter  times  as  the  basis  of  Association.  We 
must  acknowledge,  for  ex.imple,  all  that  there  is  of  vague- 
new  «r.<I  harrenno*  in  the  definition  given  by  St.  Simonism,— 
"  As,-(iciation  ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  monU,  i  itcllcc- 
tual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  most  numerom  class." 
A  generation  flattered  fVom  infancy  (bcrc(*e)  by  the  recital  of 
the  great  things  which  its  fkthers  hare  acoompliriied,  to 


themselves  from  oppression,  would  not  apparently  a.«sociate  for 
the  purpose  of  maintainingand  consecrating  the  **  e<tploitation"* 
of  the  people.  To  have  imagined  that  the  preceding  definition 
virtually  contained  a  social  doctrine,  and  to  have  pre^^ented  it 
to  the  world  with  such  feeble  appurtenances  {bagage)  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  era,  is  a  presumption  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  faith,  and  the  desire  of  being  useful,  sufficiently  explain. 
Bat  it  ii  also  an  error,  which  it  is  well  to  confess,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason,  than  putting  cMurselves  in  agreement  with  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  employed  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  social 
miseries,  and  who  said  in  11(17,  **  It  has  now  become  a  general 
maxim,  that  riilers  ought  to  laboiu*  for  the  good  of  the  gOTemed, 
but  a  principle  is  not  a  science.  An  axiom  so  vague  does  not 
~  to  point  out  the  duties  of  the  public  man  ;  for  whatever 
a  minister  attempt,  he  always  persuades  himself  very 
easily  that  he  works  for  tlie  interest  of  the  subject.  And  if  it 
be  pretended  that  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
I  of  obligations,  which  lielong  to  ibe  character  of  a  public 
I  it  nay  as  well  be  sitid  that  montlity  is  completed  {as  a 
reience)  when  we  have  detcrmine^l  that  it  ought  to  have  for  its 
object  the  hu])pine«s  of  men.''— (St.  Simon,  Industry.) 

Tlie  principle  of  the  amelioration  of  the  most  mmierous  class 
throws  no  new  light  vpoB  the  qt<ion  of  association.  Hut  if  it 
be  replied,  **  Here  is  •  sscial  BMdMaiHn  in  which  human  pas- 
sioiM,  instead  of  being  as  now  an  oecasion  of  tfisorder  and  ruin, 
will  beeone,  on  the  oontfBry,a  powerftil  DNflM  of  harmony  fot 
the  whole,  and  a  sure  M»d  t*  happinera  and  riches  iiir  indi- 
viduals,** we  have  tlMO  m  pefaft  ef  departure  well  fixed,  and  it 
onty  remains  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  language, 
that  we  examine  with  attcwtieny  1st,  if  its  anthor  tmsmaile  an 
exact  and  eumpUts  aaaiyMS  of  htunan  passions  ;  *.*nd,  if  he  hM 
in  ftel  iMiwesMd  •  nede  of  assedation  which  permits  their 

I  will  soon  arrire  at  this  examination  ;  but,  as  they  have  in> 
sisted  much,  in  thew  latter  times,  on  the  value  of  the  hixtorical 
oi^gumcnt  to  support  their  prevision  of  futurity,  as  they  have 
estaMWMd  with  mson  that  m  theory  ol  geneml  destinies  cannot 
olplsia  crsicMe  hot  ia  gi?ing  aa  aeeonnt  of  the  past,  and  ^int> 
inf  oat  in  the  present  the  gemts  of  the  future  which  it  an- 
noances,  I  will  say  here  some  few  words  on  the  manner  in 
which  M.  Fourier  views  the  development  of  human  society. 

TWOFULO    DKVELurifK.NT    OV    sOCl\L    OKSTINY. 

Human  nature  having  received  all  the  iNiasions  necessary  to 
association  cannot  escape  individual  sufferings  and  general  ca- 
IsMJties,  if  ilsi|iiiing  the  social  permaaeat  roi  elation  (iinpas- 
sioaed  attiactioB)*  it  penists  in  livinf  in  indiutriat  iaetheitimt 
aad  famUf  purtyiem  (■MrosUcnMnt  tendliat)  which  are  diaae- 
trieaUy  opposed  to  the  pfaa  of  Pwiliwisi.  MoetoTor,  alw^jrs 
wdaiinii^  a  seal  ftofptm  \m  tke  dadaof  the  Jbar  known  sode> 
ties  (aatasisBi*  ■ataMNiliBf^ha(faariBB^  and  diiliation),  a  pee* 
gssss  ehaiBLlirfsiil  taiaiiy ally  by  the  daralapoMnt  of  the 


•  Det  globee  docile.  Fourier  has  a  peculiar  style,  and  as  he 
carries  ont  his  SJPilein  in  idea  to  the  imiverse,  each  passion 
seems  to  be  ragarded  by  him  as  a  moral  glol)e,  revolving  rcmnd 
ill  esmtial  san.  This  idea  will  explain  the  meaning  of  docile 
globes,  which  we  have  translated  litendly. 


and  of  mit  iailBBtry,  U.  Fourier  eeaaUets  these 
foar  soaieties  as  the  iour  phases  of  honmn  iaAuMy,  aad  classes 
them  together  as  the  unhappy  period  in  the  movement  tubcer' 
tire 

Hummik  nature  is  derdoped  by  a  hannonic  or  a  subversive 
iwrtieat  ateuwliag  as  It  obsyi  or  resists  the  divine  will  raaiii- 
feeled  by  attraetioB. 

This  twofold  actioa  of  the  social  movement  is  in  conformity 
with  the  twoMd  actioa  of  the  material  movement ;  which  pre- 
sents to  us  tlie  planets  as  having  already  attained  to  the  social 
stale,  whilst  the  comets  are  still  in  the  state  of  incoherence.* 

•  "  K.rploilation  "  is  a  word  which  we  cannot  translate,  it 
literally  means  the  working  of  mines,  land,  &c.;  but  metapho- 
rically applied,  it  means  the  working  the  value  out  of  a  man  for 
ymirown  ends,  "making  a  chop"  of  him,  or  **  bleeding  him," 
as  the  \nilgar  say.  The  people  would  not  apparently  unite  far 
such  an  object ;  to  teH  thnn,  therefore,  that  ameli«>mtion  i«  the 
object  of  unif.n  is  telling  them  a  n)ere  truism,  **  luignge."  We 
think  the  word  would  lie  adopted  by  the  English  if  it  were  not 
harsh  in  sound. 

•  M .  Fourier  considers  enmets  n«  embrres  of  planets  destined 
to  acc^uire  as  well  us  the  latter  a  rcguUir  and  nwn  movement. 
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Unity  of  system  with  duality  of  development  is  according  to 
M.  Fourier  one  of  the  principle  laws  of  movement. 

By  these  considerations  M.  Fourier  escapes  the  difficulties 
which  the  partisans  of  absolute  progress  encounter.  These,  in 
feet,  are  obliged  to  labour  to  prove  the  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  great  catastrophes,  which  have  de- 
solated the  human  race,  such  as  general  wars,  the  invasion  of 
barbarians,  &c.+  M.  Fourier  thought  it  derogatory  to  Provi- 
dence to  attribute  to  him  the  employment  of  such  means  of 
progress.  According  to  him,  all  the  calamities  of  which  history 
has  preserved  the  remembrance,  all  the  scourges  which  still  afflict 
lis,  are  the  punishment  (indirect,  for  the  spirit  of  vengeance  can- 
not be  allied  with  the  idea  of  Divine  Providence)  of  a  creature 
who  resists  the  law  of  his  own  being,  the  law  which  is  incessantly 
being  revealed  to  him  by  attraction,  and  which  stimulates  this 
creature  to  association,  and  not  to  disunion  {morcellement). 
This  explanation  appears  to  me  very  beautiful  and  satisfactory. 
It  is  presented  under  a  remarkjible  form  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  We  would  comfort  the  mind  by  saying  '  Providence 
does  not  protect  the  poor  ;  it  wishes  that  they  should  be  un- 
happy, spoiled,  and  persecuted  in  civilization.'  Every  one 
would  reply  that  I  accused  Providence  of  an  evil  which  we 
ought  to  impute  to  the  egotism  of  riches  and  the  unskilfulness 
of  legislators.  That  is  nothing,  the  assertion  is  rigorously  cor- 
rect, thanks  to  the  last  word  in  civii.izatiox  ;  for  Providence 
who  does  not  approve  of  the  civilized  order,  or  of  divided  la- 
bour, would  be  in  contradiction  to  itself,  if  it  did  permit  the 
poor  class,  called  plebeicin,  to  attain,  by  divided  labour,  the 
happiness  which  it  would  enjoy  in  the  social  regime  or  com- 
bined labour,  with  great  combinations  and  great  economical 
means." — C  Treatise  of  Domestic  Agricu'ttiral  Association.) 

When  M.  Fourier  passes  from  generalities  to  detail,  when  he 
analyses  the  characters  and  properties  of  diiferent  societies,  and 
especially  of  civilization,  above  all,  when  developing  this  idea 
of  a  world  turned  upside  down,  he  shows  in  all  the  vices  of  the 
present  state,  a  reaction  of  passions  compresred,  an  image  re- 
versed of  the  virtues  of  the  social  or  harmonic  order — he  throws 
upon  the  whole  of  this  subject  an  unexpected  light,  and  shows 
himself  far  superior  to  those  who  have  heretofore  attempted  the 
critique  of  our  epoch.  But  I  vnW  not  dwell  upon  these  mat- 
ters, which  would  require  lengthened  expositions.  It  must 
suffice  for  the  present  to  have  made  known  the  general  view  {la 
vue  d'ensemble)  which  M.  Fourier  takes  of  history. 

ANALYSIS   OP    THE    PASSIONS. 

The  first  enjojonents  to  whicli  man  aspires,  those  which,  be- 
fore any  thing  else,  he  strives  to  procure,  are  riches  and  health. 
If  man  does  not  enjoy  these  advantages,  he  cannot  de- 
velop himself  in  any  relationship.  The  first  focus  of  attrac- 
tion, then,  is  luxury  (internal  luxury,  or  health — external 
luxury,  or  wealth).  Attraction  tends  to  luxury  by  five  sensual 
means,  to  which  the  social  scheme  ought  to  give  the  fullest 
scope  and  satisfaction.  "  But,"  says  M.  Fourier,  "  the  senses 
are  not  alone  the  sources  of  sociabilitj',  for  the  most  influen- 

The  modem  application  of  the  calculus  to  the  movement  of 
comets,  does  not  contradict  this  character  of  incoherence  which 
M.  Fourier  attributes  to  them.  In  fact,  the  plains  of  tlieir  orbits, 
like  the  nature  of  their  movements,  does  not  agree  with  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  observed  in  this  respect  in  the  planetary  system . 
It  is  true  that  the  Newtonian  theory  gives  no  explanation  of 
these  facts  (the  almost  perfect  coincidence  of  the  orbits  and 
common  direction  of  all  the  movements  of  the  translation  and 
rotation  of  the  planets).  The  hypothesis  of  Laplace  on  this 
subject,  has  not,  properly  speaking,  any  scientific  value,  not 
being  supported  by  the  verification  of  numbers.  This  feeble- 
ness of  science,  in  the  face  of  a  class  of  facts  so  important  and 
so  much  more  striking  than  the  phenomena  known  under  the 
name  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  attests  a  great  retardation  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  This  ought  to  prove  a  serious 
caution  to  all  those  who  endeavour  to  repel  the  ideas  of  M. 
Fourier  upon  cosmogony,  merely  because  they  arc  novel. 

+  See  for  example,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Five  discourses 
to  the  Pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  on  the  St.  Simonian 
Heligion."  (1830.) 


tial  of  the  senses — taste,  or  the  appetite  for  nourishment— leads 
to  anthropophagy."  The  senses  are  only  auxiliaries,  or  stimu- 
lants (renforts)  of  sociability,  as  the  pleasure  of  the  table, 
which  renders  friendship  more  lively  and  more  cordial.  By  this 
simple  observation,  that  the  passions,  materially  considered,  do 
not  furnish  of  themselves  any  social  tie,  we  are  saved  from  all 
the  difficulties  into  which  we  launch,  by  proclaiming  vaguely  '. 
the  restoration  of  matter  {rehabilitation  de  V  matiere).* 

That  which  especially  characterises  human  nature,  that,  in- 
deed, which  particularly  distinguishes  the  animal  creation,  is 
its  tendency  to  form  groups,  or  passional  leagues.  Friendship, 
ambition,  love,  and  familism,  are  the  true  motives  of  sociability 
—the  sources  of  all  social  relationships. 

Any  one  of  these  four  passions  suffices  to  form  a  group,  but 
even  in  the  same  group  borrowed  motives  may  intervene  be- 
tween two  or  three  of  these  passions,  or  even  between  four. 

M.  Fourier  illustrates  the  properties  of  elementary  groups. 
The  result  of  his  analysis  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  will  be 
better  for  me  to  quote  verbatim. 

"  Each  of  the  groups  is  produced  by  the  impulse  of  two 
principles,  or  motives  ;  the  one  spiritual,  S,  the  other  material, 
M— a  table  of  which  follows  • 

Elb.mkntary  Sources  of  the  Four  Groui's. 
First  Group  of  Friendship. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual)  of  characters. 
M.     Affinity  (material)  of  industral  propensities. 

Second  Group  of  Ambition. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual) — combination  for  Glory. 
M.    Affinity  (material) — combination  for  Interest. 

Third  Group  of  Love. 
M.     Affinit}'  (material)  by  the  Chak.m  of  the  Senses. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual)  by  the  Ties  of  the  Heart. 

Fourth  Group  of  Family. 
M .     Affinity  (material)  by  Consanguinity. 
S.      Affinity  (spiritual)  by  Adoption. 

This  simple  table  teaches  us  more  than  volumes  upon  the 
practice  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  if  one  of  the  two  motives 
is  deficient  in  a  group,  it  is  vitiated.  "  Simple  groups,  with  single 
motives,"  sfiys  M.  Fourier,  "  are  generally 

The  contemptuous  tie— by  the  domination  of  the  material. 

The  tie  of  dujiery — by  the  domination  of  the  spiritual." 

We  see,  then,  by  the  disposition  of  the  letters, S  and  M,  that 
the  spiritual  motive  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  two  groups  of 
friendship  and  ambition,  and  that  the  material  motive  rules  in 
the  other  two.  This  is  more  full  of  meaning  and  truth  than  the 
attempt  to  unite  spirit  and  matter,  by  giving  them  in  all  rela- 
tions an  equal  importance,  as  does  the  St.  Simonian  doctrine. 
It  is  so,  also,  with  the  pretended  equality  of  man  and  woman. 
M.  Fourier  is  more  in  truth  and  nature,  when  he  attributes  to 
man  a  predominant  influence  in  the  two  first  groups,  and  when 
he  declares,  without  hesitation,  the  superiority  of  woman  to 
man  in  the  other  two  oi'ders  of  relationship. 

I  will  also  transcribe  two  tables  on  the  attraction  and  tone 
{ton)  of  the  groups.  "  If  danger  is  to  be  braved  in  tlie  case  of 
war,  of  robbery,  or  incendiarism,  we  will  see  the  four  groups 
submitted  to  inflaences  very  different.  Each  of  the  groups 
also  ado]>ts,  in  internal  relations,  a  tone  which  is  peculiar  to 
itself. 
Attraction  {Pentrainement).  Tone. 

Ist  Group  of  Friendship.  1st  Group  of  Friendship,  or 

Equalization. 
All  are  attracted  in  confusion.        Cordiality,    and  Confusion 
of  Hanks. 


2nd  Group  of  Ambition. 
Superiors  attract  inferiors. 


2nd  Group  of  Ambition,  or 
Ascendance. 
Deference  of  inferiors  to  su- 
periors. 


*  This  is  a  St.  Simonian  idea.  The  restoration  of  matter 
or  rehabilitation  of  matter,  is  the  sanctification  of  the  sensual 
or  corporeal  nature,  and  corresponds  to  the  theological  idea  of 
a  glorified  body. 
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3rd  Group  of  Love. 
Women  attract  men. 

4th  Group  of  Familism. 
Inferiors  attract  Superiors. 


3rd  Group  of  Love,  or  Inversion. 
Deference  of  the  Strong  to 
the  weak  sex. 

4th  Group   of   Familism,    or 
Descendance. 
Deference  of  Superiors   to 
Inferiors. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  properties  cannot  alvrays  be 
observed  in  the  present  system,  where  the  passions  are  com- 
pressed and  entangled.  It  is  thus,  also,  that  parents  cannot 
obey  the  laws  which  Nature  has  established  in  r^aid  to  the 
fourth  group.  They  are  naturally  induced  to  treat  their  chil- 
dren as  little  gods  ;  but  because  there  is  no  counterweight  to 
their  indulgence,  they  are  constrained  to  whip  and  lecture 
them  ;  and  it  happens  that  God  not  having  given  children  attrac- 
tion towards  the  forms  of  education,  children  are  at  war  with 
their  parents. 

We  can  comprehend,  also,  by  these  tables,  into  what  modes 
of  deqmtism  a  society  will  be  conducted,  which,  knowing  only 
the  hierarchal  laws  of  the  second  gn>up,  would  nevertheless 
aa<«ociate  all  the  pacsions.  If  we  know  only  these  two  princi- 
ples of  association,  "  Superiors  attnict  inferiors,"  and  **  Infe- 
riors owe  deference  to  superiors,"  (the  principal  regulators  of 
the  groups  of  ambition)  and  strire  in  the  mean  while  to  rule 
&milism,  friendship,  and  love,  then  we  must  come,  by  a  logical 
necessity,  to  conse<iucnces  which  must  necessarily  dostroy  all 
human  dignity,  and  all  perfect  lilxjrty. 

I  have  yet  spoken  only  of  five  Ncnsitive  pasxions,  and  of  four 
affections  of  the  soul  (affectious  animique*),  which  arc  known 
to  all.  Rut  there  arc  three  other  passions  hitherto  despised 
or  condemned  by  all  professors  of  morality,  and  which  M.  Fou- 
rier reclaims  its  being  pauiotu  <{/*  harmong,  which  cause  the 
animic  and  sentitioe  jMSsions  to  agre«  with  themselves  and 
each  other.  These  three  passions  are  the  eesentMt  wurcee  of 
•ocial  organization.  They  fcne  to  form  the  leiiet  of  groups 
which  exist  in  ns.tociation  only.  Moreover,  these  three  passions 
having  no  employment  in  the  state  of  civilization  are  there  very 
hurtful.  For  greater  precision  I  will  borrow  the  author's  own 
definitions. 

The  Jirit  of  these  three  passions  is — *♦  The  qiirit  of  party. 
The  speculative  spirit.  It  is  the  ]>asMon  for  intrigue,  very  ar- 
dent in  courtotrans,  the  ambitious,  the  commercial,  the  world  of 
fashion,  &c.  'ITie Cabalistic  8i)irit  alwaj-s  mixes  up  calculations 
witli  ptLision.  All  is  calculation  with  the  intriguing'.  The  least 
gesture,  even  a  wink  of  the  eye,  it  docs  all  with  reflection  and 
celerity.  'Diis  ardour  is  then  a  reflective  spirit.  {F»mgU4  ri- 
Jtichie), — (Cahamsji)." 

The  second  is  ^  a  blind  passion,  the  opposite  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  an  enthusiasm  which  tJtcludeM  reason.  It  is  the 
captivation  of  the  senses  and  the  sf>ul,  — a  state  of  intoxication, 
of  moral  blindness, — a  kind  of  happiness  which  ariitcs  from  a 
combination  of  two  pleasures,  one  of  sense,  and  one  of  soul. 
Its  domain  is  esitecially  love.  It  operates  also  upon  the  other 
passions,  but  with  less  intensity. — (Comi*ohiti.hm)." 

The  formation  of  the  barricades  in  .luly  is  a  good  example 
nt'  Compoxitism,  showing  how,  by  a  blind  passion,  we  can  do 
nipidly,  and  in  perfection,  that  which  in  cool  blood  would  re- 
quire nuich  more  time,  and  bo  executed  in  worse  style. 

Suppose  now,  two  vessels  which  rival  in  speed,  to  enter  port. 
The  crew  will  bring  to  the  contest  a  precision,  a  skill,  an  ar- 
dour, which,  without  doubt,  would  not  be  to  great  without  the 
emulatiim  which  animates  them.  This  is  an  example  of 
Cabalum. 

The  social  process  of  M.  Fourier  puts  every  one  of  these 
passions  into  play  in  all  employments.  We  ought  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  method  of  rendering  lalM>ur  infinitely  more 
productive  than  it  is  at  present.  But  it  is  necessary  to  effect 
frequent  chaiiges  with  labourers,  for  the  8i>irit  cannot  support  for 
a  long  time  any  one  of  these  two  violent  states.  Rivalry  would 
become  hatred,  and  enthusiasm  madness.  This  consideration 
leads  us  to  the  third  of  these  deliberative  passions. 

"  Altkrnatism  or  Ficklrm^sm,  is  the  appetite  for  periodic 
variety,  contrasted  situation,  change  of  scone,  stirring  incidents, 
novelties  proper  to  create  illusion,  to  stimulate  at  once  the 


senses  and  the  soul.  This  want  is  felt  in  a  moderate  degree 
every  hour,  and  keenly  everj-  two  hours.  If  it  is  not  satisfied, 
man  falls  into  weariness  and  ennui.''— (5«»»in»ory,  p.  1  400). 

"  Such  are,  according  to  M.  Fourier,  the  essential  springs  of 
attraction,  the  twelve  Radical  passions  of  which  are 

5.  Sensitive,  tending  to  luxury  ; 
4.  Affective,  tending  to  groups  ; 
3.  Distributive,  tending  to  series  of  groups. 

The  development  of  these  twelve  elementary  passions  pro- 
duces rNrrKissi,  or  the  passion  of  unity,  as  the  re-union  of  all 
the  colours  produces  white.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  un- 
derstand that  these  twelve  are  not  the  only,  but  the  principal 
passions.  Their  combinations  and  changes  form  a  great  num- 
ber of  mixed  passions,  as  the  mixture  in  different  projwrtions 
of  the  principal  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  forms  a  variety  of 
mixed  colours. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  but 
human  association  is  the  harmonic  employment  of  individualities. 
It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know  that  which  distingmshes 
individuals.  It  is  necessary  to  class  characters.  That  which 
constitutes  character  is  the  dominion  of  one  or  more  passions. 
The  title  of  the  character  is  valued  by  the  number  of  dominant 
passions,  and  the  more  ele>-ated  this  title  is,  the  more  also  is 
the  social  destiny  of  the  individual.  Thus  those  whom  M, 
Fourier  calls  solitonet,  have  only  one  dominant  passion. 
"  These  diaractere  are  the  most  numerous.  They  m\ty  less 
than  the  others  in  their  tastes ;  they  have  an  aptitude  for 
works  of  a  long  duration.  In  fine,  says  M.  Fourier,  they  are 
in  the  scale  of  characters,  that  which  ]>rivate  soldiers  are  in  a 
regiment.*'  On  the  contrary,  in  projwrtion  as  the  title  is  ele- 
vtUed,  the  oorrespondixg  character  is  of  a  rarer  species  ;  but  it 
is  also  apt  to  interfere  in  a  great  number  of  functions. 

Here  is  a  very  important  idea  in  the  theory-  of  asf<ociation* 
According  to  M.  Fourier,  Nature  «loes  not  pnxluce  characters 
by  chance,  but  in  a  fixed  and  detenninnte  numl>cr  according  to 
their  titles,  so  that  when  society  shall  have  passed  from  its  pre- 
sent incoherence  to  social  organization,  every  individuality  win 
have  its  proper  place,  and  ever}-  character  will  be  in  the  imi- 
Tcrsal  order  like  a  necessary  note  in  an  immense  concert.  la 
general  terms  this  assertion  is  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  unitj 
and  universal  harmony.  We  even  feel  that  association  is  im- 
possible, except  upon  this  condition,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the 
characters  which  correspond  to  this  or  that  function,  be  neither 
in  excess  nor  defect  But,  this  acknowledged,  it  may.  perhaps, 
lie  considered  haxardous  to  proceed  further,  and  to  wislj  to  de- 
termine the  strict  proportions  in  which  the  different  species 
(titrcs)  of  chnractor  are  pnxl need  before  an  incipient  attempt  at 
Kwodation  have  put  all  the  individualities  to  the  test.  M.  Fou- 
rier also,  in  giving  these  pniportional  numbers,  does  not  consider 
their  \'aluation  as  the  firat  point  of  importance  in  the  examina- 
tion of  his  system  ;  that  which  he  demands  is,  that  we  nie<litate, 
before  every  thing  else,  on  the  social  mechanism  or  art  ( pro- 
ced(f^,  by  means  of  which  he  promises  to  harmoni/e  the  anti- 
pathies, as  well  as  the  sympathies,  the  natural  disconls,  as  well 
as  the  concords ;  it  is,  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  ascertain  if 
by  his  mode  of  association,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  in  play^ 
without  danger,  and  employ  with  advantage,  the  Radical  pas- 
sions. Then  the  question  of  characters  will  be  i)artially  solved, 
since  the  indi\idual  character  results  from  the  development  of 
some  one  of  these  poNiions. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XIII. 
On  "  Finite  Bkinos." — {Continued  from  p.  120.) 
Transcendentalitt—  Idealist. 
Ideal. — Is  there  not  in  the  bosom  of  man  an  appetence  afler 
infinity,  a  longing  after  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  sensible  world  ?     Docs  not  every  present  object  surfeit  us 
after  a  while,  so  that  we  are  impelled  onwards  to  a  desire  to 
learn  it,  and  wander  in  some  unknown  region  ?     In  your  dia- 
logues with  the  Materialist,  you  showed  how  any  one  compre* 
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hended  object  ever  supposed  a  something  beyond — that  the 
determined,  as  it  were,  floated  on  the  vast  surface  of  the  unde- 
termined. To  the  faculty  which  produced  limitation,  and 
thereby  constituted  an  object,  you  gave  the  name  of  the  under- 
standing. This  understanding  was  the  limiting  power,  there 
always  was  something  beyond  its  reach,  yet  even  its  own  capa- 
city was  almost  (perhaps  quite)  infinite.  Where  is  the  quan- 
tity too  great  for  its  apprehension,  nay,  great  enough  ?  Give 
any  finite  number,  tlie  rapacious  demands  of  the  undersUinding 
are  imsatisfied,  it  can  conceive  a  still  greater  number — give  any 
finite  extension,  it  can  grasp  one  stiil  more  extended.  Even 
this  bounding  power  seems  desirous  of  infinity.  It  seems  desi- 
rous of  bounding  the  boundless.  Every  thing  in  man  seems 
destined  for  eternity.  The  imaging  power  is  ever  soaring  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  understanding,  which  is,  itself,  so  vast, 
that  no  finite  universe  will  fill  its  grasp.  Yet  these  very  Acui- 
ties, soaring  and  ambitious  as  they  are,  do  but  prove  our  finity. 
They  are  manifested  by  a  perpetual  struggle  with  necessity, — 
Stay,  methinks  I  am  wrong. 

Trans. —  How  so  ? 

Ideal. — Why,  it  now  seems  to  mc,  that  the  imaging  power  is 
the  primary  producer  of  the  universe. 

Trans. — Why  that  is  what  you  thought  at  first. 

Ideal. — Aye,  but  see  my  difficulty.  I  then  looked  upon 
myself  as  the  origin  of  the  universe,  though  I  now  see  how 
absurd  was  my  position.  Now  I  find  that  I  am  not  indepen- 
dent of  the  things  around  me.  This  table,  for  instance ;  I  can- 
not banish  it,  nor  can  I,  without  trouble,  even  change  its  form. 
There  it  is,  a  round  table,  and  however  I  may  wishft  to  be^st^uare, 
I  cannot'make  it  so  without  some  knowledge  of  carpentry,  nor 
even  with  that  knowledge,  without  consuming  some  time.  Here 
is  the  point.  How  is  it  that  I  am  not  master  of  the  creations 
of  my  own  imaging  power  ? 

Trans. — When  did  I  ever  call  these  things  around  us  the 
creations  of  the  imaging  power  ? 

Ideai. — Psha,  psha  I  you  cannot  get  off  that.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  a  mere  sensation  is  no  image. 

Trans. — But  the  undetermined  mass  that  precedes  all. 

Ideal. — Is  itself  formed  by  the  imaging  power,  nmning  from 
one  point  to  another,  without  being  checked  by  the  under- 
standing. 

Trans.  —  But  what  are  the  points  ? 

Ideal, — I  scarcely  know. 

Trans. — Then  let  us  see  if  at  any  rate  wc  can  hit  on  some 
hypothesis  which  may  explain  this  really  abstruse  subject.  I 
scarcely  think  you  are  wrong  in  supposing  the  inuigkig-power 
to  be  one  of  the  producers  of  the  universe,  and  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulty  wlu'ch  meets  us,  when  we  find  their  creations 
stubbornly  resisting  our  will.  Perhaps  we  may  find  thjit  the 
imfiging-power  can  scarcely  be  allied  "  our  own,"  but  may  be 
a  kind  of  fibre  taking  its  origin  in  a  being  superior  to  ourselves, 
and  from  which  our  own  being  depends.  The  points  are,  I 
think,  single  sensations,  from  the  union  of  which,  as  we  know, 
objects  arise.  Understand  bj'  sensation,  I  mean  that  in  an  oh- 
ject  which  is  distinguished  from  form  or  order,  I  can  render 
my  meaning  plain  by  an  example.  Look  at  this  red  piece  of 
paper,  the  redness  is  the  sensation.  This  redness  may  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  form  or  size  of  the  paper,  a  mere 
dot  will  give  as  perfect  a  sensation  of  redness  as  an  acre  stained 
red.  Now  this  sensation  does  not  at  all  seem  to  be  produced 
by  ourselves,  it  is  no  image,  consequently  no  product  of  the 
imaging-power.  But  it  is  that  which  precedes  an  image,  which 
renders  an  image  possible. 

,  Ideal.— -To  concentrate  our  researches,  let  us  confine  them  to 
visual  objects,  which  are  more  evident  than  others.  Mere 
colour  irrespective  of  form  is  the  sensation. 

Tratis. — Well,  imagine  a  person  as  yet  having  received  but 
one  sensation,  and  utterly  ignorant' of  form.  Let  us  suppose  the 
person  lying  on  his  back  on  a  cushion  so  soft,  that  the  sense  of 
touch  is  not  called  into  play,  and  let  us  suppose  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  clear  blue  sky.  This  blue  is  to  him  unbounded,  conse- 
quently has  no  figure.  Well,  let  us  now  suppose  a  sensation  of 
white  to  strike  him.  Were  the  blue  sensation  utterly  at  an  end, 
utterly  erased,  the  person  would  not  be  aware  that  the  sensa- 
tion v.-as  a  new  one.    Now  the  imaging-power  comes  into  play. 


But  while  I  am  uttering  these  very  words  a  curious  idea 
has  struck  me,  which  I  will  resume  for  the  next  dialogue. 


SIX   LECTURES   BY   MR.   OWEN, 

WITH    AN    ADDRESS    TO    roXORKSS,    &C. 

Heywood,  Manchester,  WV.M,    'is. 
(Concluded  from,  our  last.  J 

The  business  of  this  class  will  be  to  govern  the  home  de, 
partment,  in  such  manner  as]  to  preserve  the  establishment  in 
peace,  charity,  and  affection  ;  or,  in  other  worda,  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  any  causes  which  may  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  proceedings.  And  this  result  will  he  most  easily  effected 
for  the  following  reasons: — First,  because  they  will  know  what 
their  own  nature  really  is,  and  that,  the  convictions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  individuals  are  not  created  by  their  \nl\,  b«t  that 
they  are  instincts  of  their  nature  which  they  must  possess  and 
retain,  until  some  new  motive  or  cause  shall  effect  a  change  in 
them. — Secondly,  because,  in  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  all 
in  the'  establishment  will  be  rational  in  their  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  conduct ;  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  anger,  ill-will,  bad 
temper,  inferior  or  evil  passions,  uncharitableness,  or  unkind- 
ness. — Thirdly,  because  no  one  will  find  fault  with  another  for 
his  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  nature,  or  acquired  charac- 
ter ;  as  all  will  know  how  these  have  been  formed  ;  but  all 
will,  of  necessity,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  doing  whatever  may 
be  in  their  power,  by  kindness  directed  by  judgment,  to  im- 
prove these  qualities  in  every  individual. 

Fourthly,  because  there  will  be  no  poverty,  or  fear  of  po- 
verty, or  want  of  any  kind. 

Fifthly,  because  there  will  be  no  disagreeable  objects  within 


it  unites  both  these  sensations ;  but  how  is  this  ?  A  person 
cannot  both  have  and  not  have  a  sensation.  Here  comes  suc- 
cession to  the  solution  of  our  difficulty, — the  imaging-power 
begets  time,  and  these  sensations  are  successive.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  in  its  course  it  seems  to  dwell  on  the  very  sensations, 
and  as  it  were  to  extend  them,  or  beget  space.  I  acknowledge 
that  this  last  sentence  is  somewhat  crude ;  it  is  but  the  germ  of 
an  idea,  and  not  idea  fully  developed,  and  I  request  you,  my 
good  Idealist,  as  well  as  all  my  kind  readers,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  in  possession  of  a  system  which 
I  am  explaining  to  the  unlearned,  but  these  very  dialogues  are 
my  own  method  of  learning.  I  utter  the  thoughts  as  they  rise 
into  my  head,  set  them  down  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  a  subsequent  dialogue  may  vary  a  little  from  a 
former  one,  my  readers  must  not  accuse  me  of  inconsistency,  as 
they  will  have  before  their  eyes  the  very  train  of  thought 
which  may  cause  me  to  veer  from  one  point  to  another.  I  ex- 
pressly desire  that  the  dialogues  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole. 

Time  and  spjice,  as  is  well  known,  are  measures  of  each  other. 
How  do  we  know  that  an  hour  has  elapsed  ?  Why,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  hands  of  the  watch  have  gone  through  a  certain  space. 
If  we  were  walking  on  a  long  road  without  any  mile-stones,  how 
should  we  know  we  had  walked  a  mile  ?  did  we  not  know  how 
long  a  time  was  taken  by  such  a  process,  and  then  to  take  a 
watch  out,  and  ascertain  what  time  had  passed  ?  In  short,  a 
wide  space  is  that  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  traverse,  a  long 
time  is  that  in  which  you  traverse  a  large  space. 

Can  we  not  conceive  time  and  space  to  be  twin  children, 
neither  prior,  but  each  essential  to  tlic  other,  and  both  the 
experiments  of  some  primitive  power  ?  Let  us,  by  an  act  of 
the  highest  imagination  and  abstraction,  consider  A  as  the 
centre  of  power  to  all  space  or  time.  Let  us  consider  it  now  as 
begetting  space ;  does  it  not  gradually  widen  its  influence,  and 
at  once  beget  time  ? 
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or  around  the  establishment  to  annoy,  or  to  produce  an  iujuri- 
eus  or  unpleasant  effect  upon  any  one. 

Sixthly,  becauae,  according  to  age,  there  would  be  a  perfect 
equality  in  their  education,  condition,  occupationa,  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

Seventhly,  because  by  their  training,  mode  of  life,  and  the 
superior  arrangements,  in  accordance  with,  and  congenial  to 
their  nature,  and  by  which  they  would  be  continually  influ- 
enced and  governed,  they  would,  very  generally,  if  not  always, 
enjoy  sound  health  and  good  spirits. 

Eighthly,  because  there  would  be  oo  motive  to  engender  am- 
bition, jealouHy,  or  revenge. 

Ninthly,  liecause  there  would  be  no  aecresy  or  hypocrisy  of 
any  kind. 

Tenthly,  because  there  would  be  no  buying  or  selling  for  a 
monied  profit. 

Eleventhly,  because  there  could  be  no  money,  the  cause  now 
of  so  much  oppression  and  injustice. 

Twelfthly,  because  there  would  be  no  religious  or  injurious 
mental  perplexities  or  estranged  feelings,  on  account  of  religi- 
ous or  other  diffeiBoees  of  opinion. 

Thirteenthly,  because  there  would  !>e  no  pecimiaiy  anxietiec, 
for  wealth  of  superior  qualities  would  everywhere  superabound. 

Fourtcentlily,  because  there  would  be  no  dis^>pointment  of 
the  affections ;  both  sexes  rationally  and  iiaturall>'  enjoying  the 
rights  of  their  nature,  at  the  period  designed  by  Nature  and 
most  bcDcticially  to  uisure  to  all  virtue  and  happiness. 

Fifleenthly,  and  kstly,  because  eTery  one  would  know  that 
pennanent  arrangements  had  been  purposely  devised  and  exe- 
cuted to  ensure  ini partial  justice  to  every  one,  by  each  being  so 
placed,  trained,  and  educated  from  birth  to  maturity,  that  he 
would  be,  as  he  .-uivancc-d  in  age,  secure  of  expeiieocing  all  the 
advantages  and  enjoyments  which  the  accumulated  witdoin  of 
his  predecessors  knew  how  to  give  to  the  faculties  and  poiren 
which  he  derived  from  Nature. 

This  class  of  domestic  governors  would,  naturally,  for  order 
and  convenience,  divide  thcniselves  into  sub-committMS,  each 
of  which  sub-committees  would  more  immediately  superiatend 
or  govern  someone  of  the  departments,  which  would  be  dirided 
between  them,  in  the  best  manner  their  expedenoe  would  di- 
rect. In  this  manner  the  whole  businen  and  afiaiis  of  each 
association  wotild  be  governed  without  jealousy  or  omtest.  And 
as  each  establishment  would  be  kept  in  high  order,  and  as  no 
caiue  which  could  create  disputes  or  differences  would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain,  there  could  be  little  to  govern  in  families  thus 
made  mtinnal ;  every  member  of  tbem  bang,  from  their  birth, 
placed  within  rationid  arrangemeots,  and  surroimded  solely  by 
rational  external  objects. 

By  these  arrangements  and  clasnfications,  emj  one  would 
know,  at  an  early  age,  that,  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  he 
would  have,  without  contest,  his  fair  ftill  share  of  the  gorem- 
ment  of  society. 

But  final  decision  upon  every  doubtftil  point  of  practice  must 
rest  somewhere;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  most  natural,  that  this 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  oldest  member  of  this  class,  who 
will  possess  this  precedence  for  one  ymt  only,  because,  at  tlie 
tcrmmation  of  that  period,  he  wHl  be  superseded  by  the  next 
senior  member  of  this  class,  and  he  will  become  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  eighth  class,  which  will  consist  of  those  from  forty  to 
sixty  years  complete. 

Afler  providing  for  the  production  of  wealth,  for  its  pre- 
servation and  distribution,  for  the  training,  education,  and  forma- 
tion of  chaiacter  from  birth  to  maturity,  and  for  the  internal 
govoniin.  :,i  of  cach  establishment,  it  ia  necessary  to  make 
III  .   to  connect  each  establishment  with  all  other 

e^<  l^  founded  on  the  samo  principles,  or  to  form  what 

niuy   not  be  improperly  called  the  external  and  foreign  ar- 
rangements. 

The  eighth  class  will  hare  the  charge  of  this  department ;  a 
department  so  important  to  place  under  the  direction  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  experienced  yet  active  mcmlwrs  of  so- 
ciety. The  individuftU*  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age  will  be 
BO  informed  and  experienced  as  a  class,  ailcr  they  shall  have 
regularly  passed  tlirough  the  seTen  previous  classes. 
Their  business  will  be  to  receive  and  attend  to  visitors  from 


other  establishments ;  to  correspond  with  other  establishmentsi 
to  visit,  and  to  arrange  the  general  business  of  public  roada, 
conveyances  and  exchanges  of  surplus  produce,  inventions,  im- 
provements and  discoveries,  in  order  that  the  population  of 
every  district  should  freely  partake  of  the  benefits  to  be  do- 
rived  from  the  concentrated  knonledgc  and  acquirements  of  the 
world,  and  that  no  part  should  remain  in  an  ignorant  or  bar- 
barous state.  For  by  these  means  a  new  power  of  invention 
and  discovery  will  be  opened  to  mankind,  many  millions  of 
times  more  efficient  than  that  which  has  ever  yet  been  in  ac- 
tion, and  more  will  be  accomplished  by  it,  for  the  advance  of 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  in  one 
year,  tha:i  can  be  attained  under  this  old,  ignorant,  wretched 
and  irrational  ^stem  in  any  given  period. 

The  membera  of  this  class  will  circumscribe  the  world  ia 
their  travels,  giving  and  receiving  in  their  course  the  most 
valuable  knowledge,  and  continually  interchanging  acts  of 
friendship  and  kindness  with  all  with  whom  they  come  into 
communication.  Tlicir  wants,  wherever  they  may  go,  among 
these  new  &mily  associations,  will  be  most  amply  supplied ; 
bt  there  will  be,  every  where  among  them,  a  large  superfluity  of 
every  kind  of  useful  or  desirable  wealth.  The  most  varied  and 
delightful  sensations,  ^>pertaining  to  human  nature,  when  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moml  powers  and  Acuities,  shall  be 
called  forth  in  their  due  order  and  pro]>ortii>ns,  and  cultivated 
in  the  superior  maimer  previously  described,  will  )>c  continually 
called  into  action,  and  this  period  of  human  life  will  be  one  of 
high  utility  ami  enjoyment.  For  the  earth  will  not  be  the  wild 
barren  waste,  swamp,  or  forest,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  it 
has  ever  been,  and  yet  is ;  the  united  eWotta  of  a  wdl  trained 
world,  will  speedily  change  it  into  a  well  drained,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  beautifiil  pleasure  soena^  which,  by  its  endless  v»* 
liety,  will  aUbrd  health  and  enjoyment  to  all,  to  a  degree,  sucb 
M  the  htunan  mind  in  its  prsssnt  degraded  and  confined  state, 
hm  Bot  the  cnadtj  to  imagine.  For  the  human  &culties  have 
been  cuttivatea  to  have  a  perception  of  regions  nf  torment,  but 
never  those  of  happinees ;  the  hitherto  fancied  heaven  of  in»- 
tional  roan,  would  be  a  state  of  stupid  monotonous  existoncei 
most  nnsatisfiirtoiy  to  an  intelligent  rational  being. 

By  these  arrangements  being  carried  out  to  the  extent  ii>- 
tendied,  the  whole  human  nee,  from  the  age  of  forty,  wotdd  be, 
in  leality,  more  truly  sovereigns  of  the  world,  than  any  one  is 
now  sovereign  of  any  empire  or  kingdom.  These  superior  ra- 
tioiul  beings  would  have  all  tlie  productions  of  the  earth, 
which  they  could  use  or  enjoy  much  more  effectually  nt  their 
control  than  any  sovereign  can  now  command  thehi.  These 
men  of  the  new  clsssificanon  would  all  be  well  trained  and  pro- 
perly peqiaied  to  make  the  best  use  of  wealth,  and  to  obtain 
Its  hi^aeet  permanent  cnjoj-ment  without  making  abuse  of  any 
part  of  it.  And  these  high  enjoyments  would  be  yet  enhanced 
to  these  men,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  depriviiig 
a  single  human  being  of  simiUir  privileges  and  advantages,  but, 
on  the  contnrir,  that  ead>  one  of  their  fellow-men  would  do- 
rive  additional  gratification  from  witnessing  or  knowing  that 
this  control,  over  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  world,  in  its 
most  highly  cultivated,  or  bsst  state,  could  afford,  was  thus 
possessed  by  so  many  dT  th«r  fiedlowmen,  justly  and  advantage- 
ously for  all  other  claaws,  and  which  privileges  and  advantages 
all  these  rlBSsrn  would  ahio,  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  equally 
enjoy. 

Time  will  not  admit  now  of  more  extended  detail  of  this 
interesting  part  of  the  subject,  for  this  portion  of  it,  like  the 
former,  would  require  an  extended  course  of  lectures  to  do  K 
full  justice. 

The  next  lecture  must  conclude  the  present  course,  and, 
according  to  promise,  will  include  the  outline,  and  as  much  as 
the  time  will  admit,  of  the  detail  of  the  mode  of  applying  theso 
principles  to  practice  under  the  new  classification  of  society. 

[We  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  that] 


MR.  OWEN'S  VISIT  TO  PARIS. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Owen  has 
lately  paid  a  visit,  by  express  invitation  of  a  numerous  party  of 
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friends,  to  the  French  metropolis,  where  he  has  produced  a  very 
powerful  sensation.  His  arrival  was  publicly  notified  in 
the  Parisian  journals  :  many  gave  a  copious  account  of  his  life 
and  ^vritings,  with  such  a  compendious  outline  of  his  system, 
as  could  be  conveniently  inserted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
French  newspaper.  The  provincial  papers  of  France,  would 
follow  of  course  the  example  of  their  metropolitan  leaders.  So 
that  the  name  and  history,  and  social  system  of  Mr.  Owen 
liave  within  these  two  months  last,  been  published  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  French  population.  Foreign  journals  (not  English), 
would  most  probably  inform  their  readers  what  the  French  me- 
tropolis was  for  a  season  amused  with  ;  and  thus  we  may  safely 
say  that  this  j'ear  has  revived  the  reputation  of  Owenism  upon 
the  Continent,  where  for  a  long  period  it  had  been  slumbering 
in  oblivion.  ]3ut  we  have  not  the  fact  of  publicity  alone  to  jus- 
tify us  in  making  this  sanguineous  observation.  We  are 
also  assured,  by  eye  witnesses  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  Mr.  Owen  experienced  in  the  French  capital,  that  he 
has  a  very  large  and  respectable  party  of  friends  in  France. 
The  large  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  he  gave  his 
first  lecture,  was  crammed  with  about  two  thousand  people, 
anxious  to  see,  for  they  could  not  understand,  the  Apostle  of  So- 
cialism. Mr.  Owen  addressed  them  in  English,  and  ^I.  Precor- 
bin  translated  after  him  in  French,  and  did  so  with  such  fluency 
and  ease,  that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Owen's  lecture  was  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  assembly,  without  losing  any  more  of  its 
force,  than  would  have  been  conveyed  by  the  mouth  and  lungs 
and  personal  influence  of  the  social  Father  himself.  Men  of 
'every  rank  expressed  their  approbation  of  his  plan,  even  mem- 
bers of  the  court  itself,  one  of  the  French  King's  aid-de-camps 
being  an  acknowledged  advocate  of  the  new  system  ;  the  Duke 
lie  3Iontmorency  also  presided  over  the  association,  which  was 
'formed  on  Mr.  Owen's  arrival.  Men  of  rank,  talent,  and  learning 
Tallied  around  him  ;  respectability  was  given  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  doctrine,  and  a  new  spur  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the 
French  nation,  which  perhaps  will  teach  them  better  how  to 
proceed,  when  they  have  once  more  upset  the  fabric  of  their 
political  Babel.  Mr.  Owen  was  astonished  as  well  as  pleased 
at  the  freedom  of  the  French  people,  a  freedom  existing  in  the 
"midst  of  political  despotism,  a  moral  freedom  which  we  in  this 
•country  know  nothing  of,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  advance- 
ment of  onr  political  liberty ;  but  a  freedom  so  far  superior  to 
mere  police  emancipation,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Owen  to  think  that 
despotic  countries  would  jet  take  the  lead  in  the  great  work  of 
«>cial  amelioration.  Politics  are  dotcn  in  France.  The  French 
^re  looking  beyond  them  ;  and  lucky  would  it  be  for  us  also,  if 
instead  of  palavering  with  trifles,  such  as  ballot,  and  canvass, 
~and  poor-law  amendments,  and  other  minor  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion, we  were  to  cast  all  this  small  ware  at  once  overboard,  and 
raise  one  loud  and  universal  national  shout,  for  a  great  social 
reorganization  of  the  commonwealth ;  we  may  labour  for  ever 
tit  this  patching  and  mending  system,  which  is  a  miserable  delu- 
sion, that  will  bring  this  and  many  other  generations  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  and  leave  our  posterity  in  the  mud  of  legislative 
mysticism,  after  all. 

Lest  our  readers,  however,  should  misinterpret  the  meaning 
of  the  above  paragraph,  and  suppose  that  there  exists  a  concert 
of  social  and  intellectual  feeling  in  Paris  upon  the  subject,  we 
must  inform  him  that  there  are  many  fools  in  France  aa  well 
as  in  England  ;  and  that  Mr.  Owen  has  got  his  own  share  of 
that  remarkably  numerous  portion  of  our  species  ;  and  these 
played  a  very  unfair  and  illiberal  game,  not  very  consistent 
with  the  character  ot  men  who  profess  to  follow  the  maxim  of 
"  no  praise,  no  blame ;''  many  of  them  objected  to  invite 
old  Fourier,  the  Father  of  socialism  in  Paris,  now  white  with 
age,  to  the  banquet,  and  even  objected,  moreover,  to  the  friendly 
offers  of  co-operation  which  the  Fourierites  made ;  thus  tending 
to  produce  a  spirit  of  party  at  the  commencement ;  but  it 
was  well  that  such  foolish  overtures  were  over-ruled,  for  although 
Owen  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  the  scientific  power  of  Fourier- 
ism,  which  has  captivated  some  of  the  most  able  and  enlight- 
ened minds  in  France,  must  always  entitle  it  to  such  veneration 
and  respect,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  system  to  suc- 
ceed by  despising  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  excellences  of  all 
men  must  be  united.    This  is  Fourier's  own  doctrine,  and  the 


man  who  thinks  he  knows  all  and  can  be  taught  by  none,  is  the 
very  woi-st  socialist  and  the  worst  co-operator  that  ever  God  cre- 
ated. Fourier  and  Owen  were  personally  introduced  to  each 
other ;  but  neither  understood  the  others  language. 

The  banquet  to  Owen  was  very  splendid,  and  about  seven 
hundretl  people  sat  down  to  it.  But  the  police  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  lectures,  on  account  of  the  popular  commo- 
tion they  occasioned.  Mr.  Owen  has  been  promised  an  inter- 
view with  Louis  Philippe  when  he  returns  from  Germany, 
where  he  has  now  gone  to  urge  the  adoption  of  his  system  on 
the  cromied  heads.  He  is  striking  at  the  wrong  nail  we  fear ; 
but  still  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  act,  were  it  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  obtaining  that  publicity,  which  always  radiates  from 
a  court.  But,  there  is  another  cand  a  better  reason,  which  is, 
that  the  men  in  power  be  left  without  excuse,  should  the  peo- 
ple soon,  rising  up  as  one  man,  and  like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
new  wine,  demand  the  concession  of  the  social  rights  of  hu- 
manity, in  a  manner  not  very  comformable  with  the  laws  of  i 
good  breeding.  I 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  L. — The  letter  addressed  to  C.  L.  we  will  give  next  week. 
In  the  meanwhile  let  the  writer  read  our  leading  article  of  this 
week,  which  was  written  tlie  evening  before  we  read  his  epistle. 
We  will  comment  on  the  letter,  which  is  pure  materialism,  or 
what  some  call  rationalism  ;  perhaps  the  most  mystical  of  all 
isms,  because  it  places  happiness  in  knowledge,  i.  e.,  the  com- 
prehension of  tJie  incomprehensible.  Afag  heaven  preserve  us 
from  the  tyranny  of  human  intellect !  Intellect  is  too  high 
already ;  it  has  overpowered  the  moral  feelings.  It  is  the 
dominion  of  intellect  in  Church  and  State  that  we  ab/wr ; 
give  us  sensibility  in  preference  to  intellect,  if  we  must  have 
only  one  of  the  two,  but  we  would  rather  have  both ;  put  down 
the  usurper,  and  make  a  commissioner  of  him, 

A  Universalist. —  We  certainly  did  take  offence  at  a  Univer- 
salist  calling  our  doctrine  Onniiljusalism  ;  moreover,  we  had  a 
good  laugh  over  it,  but  since  he  disclaims  any  intention  to 
offend,  we  are  perfectly  reconciled.  His  two  half  sheets  were 
folded  separately,  the  one  being  an  envelope  to  the  other, — this 
is  equal  to  a  double  letter — they  ought  to  be  folded  together.  1 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  regard  him  as  I 
071  intelligent  correspondent.  Had  the  word  omnibusalism  not 
been  applied  to  our  doctrine,  we  would  not  have  mentioned  the 
sixpence,  but  having  received  a  cut,  tee  thought  proper  to  give 
one.  Many  whom  we  respect  much  less,  and  know  as  little 
about,  have  put  us  to  double  the  expense  for  a  single  letter,  and 
we  have  been  silent,  regretting  only  that  the  feelings  of  our 
correspondents  were  not  so  delicate  as  our  own. 

A  letter  for  the  Transcendentalist  has  been  lying  in  the  shop 
for  more  than  a  week. —  We  would  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  send  his  copy  on  Friday  morning,  as  it  has  of  late  put 
the  compositors  to  considerable  inconvenience, 

B.  R. — Lord  Bacon  did  write  a  work  on  a  social  form  of 
government  called  "  N^ova  Atlantis,"  but  he  left  it  unfinished. 
We  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  all  philosophy  is  twaddle 
compared  to  social  science,  and  science  of  every  description  is 
only  to  be  valued  by  its  tendency  to  social  amelioration.  We 
recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  our  analysis  of  Fourier's  sys- 
tem .  The  man  who  has  not  read  Fourier  has  some  very  curious 
and  simple  truths  to  learn  about  his  own  nature,  and  the  destiny 
of  his  species.  But  the  three  systems  of  modern  times  have  all 
their  peculiar  excellences,  and  supply  defects  in  each  other. 
Fourier  has  analysed  man ;  St.  Simon  has  analysed  history 
and  progress ;  and  Owen  the  infiue?ice  of  external  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  Trinity  personified  as  the  herald  of  the 
millennial  state.     We  learn  from  each  as  tlie  son  of  all. 

L.  Pitkethly  will  receive  it  in  a  week  at  farthest, 
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WHAT^HAS  RELIGION  DOXE  FOR  SOCIETY .« 

I  nsk  for  justice  !     I  prefer 

An  equitable  suit ! 
I  appeal  to  the  law,  and  the  cate 

Admitteth  of  no  dispute. 

If  there  Jk;  justice  here. 

If  law  have  place  in  heareo, 
Award  upon  thii  bond 

Must  then  for  me  be  gitcn. — Southey. 

W'e  hope  the  reader  remembern  the  distinction  which  we  drew 
last  week  t)etween  individual  and  social  religion,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent any  misconception  of  the  language  which  we  mean  to  em- 
ploy at  present.  We  divided  reUgion  into  individual  and  «>• 
eial  thus — 

Religion. 
P.     Indindual  ■Social.     N. 

We  spoke  also  of  the  poMibility  of  dcTcloping  those  two 
agpprta  of  ri.iiaion  in  such  a  disproportiuncd  manner  as  to  gire 
too  I  hideraiicc  to  either.     Individual  religion  may  be 

devi  ively  in  mysticism  so  exclusively  as  to  become  a 

spccieit  of  luoimchism,  and  social  religion  may  be  developed 
actively  so  exclusively  as  to  become  infidelity,  by  neglecting 
the  cultivation  of  the  private  feelings  of  faith  and  hope,  in 
which  individual  religion  consists.  Wu  maintain  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  both  departments,  both  the  active  and  passive 
qualities  of  religion ;  for  otherwise  it  is  not  perfect,  but  in  either 
case  is  an  unnatural  counterfeit  of  wl>at  is,  in  our  estimation, 
the  all-comprehensive  and  only  virtue. 

In  order  to  answer  the  above  question  therefore,  acomtcly, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  answer  be  twofold.  It  is  neoessary  to 
determine  whether  religion  has  proved  a  comfort  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  whether  it  has  proved  a  comfort  to  society  ;  and, 
moreover,  we  must  determine  whether  it  has  leaned  most  to  the 
w/f-devulupment,  or  the  cocta-devclopment. 

Moreover,  if  wo  should  find  that  it  has  leaned  too  much  to 
one  side,  and  thus  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  sclf-loro 
and  neighbour-love,  and  thereby  produced  positive  evil,  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  religion  itself  is  positively  evil,  but 
only  that  it  has  Iwcn  abused,  for  evil,  like  any  other  element  of 
Nature — like  the  atmosphere  in  a  storm — like  fire  in  a  stiick- 
yard — or  water  in  an  inundation.  There  ia  no  clement  of  Na- 
ture, which,  in  its  proper  place,  and  under  due  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  universal  harmony,  is  not  positively  useful;  and  there 
is  none  which  has  not  been  employed,  and  always  is  employed, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  produce  evil.  It  would  be  out  of  all 
consistency  if  it  were  otherwise  with  religion,  which  is,  without 
doubt,  an  elementary  principle  of  the  constitution  of  man. 

Now,  we  say  that  religion  has  heretofore  been  cultivated 
upon  the  individual  side,  in  such  a  disproportionate  manner  as 
to  create  social  evil.  Many  noble  and  cheering  tniths  are 
taught  by  the  clergy  ;  such  as  the  superintendence  of  Divine 
Providence — the  immortality  of  the  soul — the  cjimest  of  this 
immortality,  which  is  universally  conveyed  to  the  Christian 
■Church,  and  many  other  churches,  in  tlic  resurrection  of  Christ 


— the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  extraordinary  interferences 
of  Providence — the  consolations  derived  from  solitary  reflection 
on  the  evidences  of  faith  and  hope,  amid  the  sufferings  of  life, 
and  the  anticipations  of  death.  And  to  religion  also  we  may 
ascribe  the  hiah  poetic  inspiration  which  has  been  infused  by 
this  faith  and  hope  into  the  language,  the  literature,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Christendom,  which,  though  unproductive  in  a 
social  or  collective  sense,  convey  much  silent  pleasure  to  indi- 
vidual minds  when  poring  over  pages  of  wrapt  enthuHiusm,  such 
as  Young,  and  Milton,  and  Hervey,  and  Wntts,  and  Words- 
worth, and  a  thousand  other  men  of  various  shades  of  senti- 
ment, who  still  continue  to  administer  pleasure  to  the  golUary 
student,  consolation  to  the  to'itary  patient,  and  hope  to  the 
tolitary  outcast,  but  yet  produce  no  social  gooil  which  can  be 
directly  traced  to  them  or  their  works.  Wo  admit  the  indi- 
ndual  adwintagos  derived  from  these  source*,  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent which  is  considered  reasonable  by  the  ordinary  mind  of 
•ober  and  religious  bearing.  But  when  we  have  admitted  it 
all,  we  must  then  put  our  finger  on  the  negative  pole  of  the 
line,  and  ask  for  as  fiiithful  an  account  of  the  benciSts  derived 
from  religion  in  a  social  sense. 

//  probably  will  be  replied,  tlutt  whatever  improves  t'te  iofii- 
vidual,  mutt  ne(xt$arily  improve  society.  Now,  this  proposi- 
tion we  can  only  partially  assent  to,  and,  in  order  to  illustrata 
it,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  our  line  once  more.  Let  the  line 
reptetent  a  virtuous  man  in 


P.    Comfort^ 


-Distrew.    N. 


It  furcly  will  not  be  aflirmed  that  the  virtue  will  shine  to 
equal  advantage  on  the  one  side  as  the  other.  Romance  writers 
are  very  fond  of  painting  heroes  in  poverty,  and  emblizoning 
their  virtues  in  rainbow  colours.  But  w©  must  not  roatl  history 
in  romance.  The  virtuous  man  in  ei*j  circunistjiiices  is  a 
peaceable,  innocent  member  of  society — u  gooti  husband,  a  kind 
parent,  a  just  master,  rcspecti'd  by  hii  neiglilwnrs  in  life,  and 
regretted  by  his  frien<ls  nt  deiith.  He  probably  lived  on  his 
money,  and  produced  no  perceptible  change  on  the  intercoutsea 
of  life.  The  virtuous  man  in  distress  is  obliged  to  work  with- 
out remuneration;  he  is  in  business,  and  is\\n\  he  loses  by 
others,  and  others  by  him.  This  business  won't  do,  he  tries 
another  ;  he  entreats  a  friend  to  assist  him  ;  he  fails ;  again  he 
is  cheated,  over-reached,  and  circumvented  by  cunning  men  ; 
he  has  recourse  to  petty  means  of  supplying  daily  wants  ;  his 
children  are  hungry  ;  his  wife  is  pale  with  anxiety ;  his  home 
is  uncomfortable.  Still  he  preserves  his  integrity ;  he  has  never 
voluntarily  abused  his  trust,  bnt  he  has  nctually  subsiste<l  on 
other  men's  property,  and  what  does  the  thief  do  more  ?  More- 
over, he  has  aroused  jealousy  and  suspicion  in  men's  minds;  ho 
has  hardened  their  hearts  ;  they  cannot  be  always  losing  ;  they 
resolve  to  look  after  themselves,  and  lest  there  should  be  some 
undiscovered  secret,  lest  there  should  bo  some  friend  behind  a 
cloud  who  would  come  forward  and  relieve  him  in  a  case  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  they  clap  him  into  prison  as  a  fraudulent  appro- 
priator  of  other  men's  property,  and  there  ho  lie*.  Give  him 
cither  activity  or  piissivity,  spirit  or  no  spirit,  he  must  nocec- 
rily  create  evil,  if  ho  be  poor.   And  his  children  will  probably 
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turn  out  thieves,  becausft  he  has  not  the  money  to  put  the  boys 
to  a  trade,  and  the  girls  are  too  indigent,  and  perhaps  too  plain, 
to  be  sought  by  industrious  and  thriving  young  men.  Such 
men  as  this  are  never  pointed  out  as  models  of  virtue.  Our 
ieau  ideals  are  generally  gentlemen  in  easy  circumstances ; 
their  means  may  be  small  or  great,  the  difference  matters  ex- 
ceedingly little  for  the  poetry  of  the  case ;  but  they  must  not 
be  negociants,  they  must  not  be  busy  men.  They  are  quiet 
easy  philosophers,  book  men,  and  closet  men,  and,  perhaps, 
praying  and  preaching  men,  who  take  their  sober  walks  on  a 
morning  or  evening,  at  a  regular  hour,  and  a  regular  steady 
pace,  with  both  fasuids  behind  their  backs,  and  their  umbrella* 
between  them,  with  large  goloshes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  and 
epatterdashes  to  keep  their  legs  warm,  and  spencers  to  keep 
their  chests  warm.  These  are  the  men  for  the  biographers  of 
virtue.  The  biographers  are  right.  These  are  the  happiest 
specimens.  And  what  does  this  teach  us  ?  namely,  that  if  society 
■were  so  constituted  that  men  could  be  easy  in  external  circum- 
stances, and  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  their  real  being, 
there  would  be  far  more  innocence  and  virtue  in  the  world 
than  now,  when  virtue  is  actually  driven  out  of  a  man  by  force, 
when  his  soul  is  besieged  like  a  walled  city,  and  in  defending 
himself  from  the  temptations  from  without,  he  is  corrupting 
himself  and  others  by  the  wretched  raanrauvres  he  is  obliged  to 
make  in  his  own  behalf. 

Now,  we  would  ask  the  religious  biographer,  where  are  his 
happiest  specimens  of  individual  religion?  Not  among  bustling 
men.  They  are  either  to  be  found  among  such  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  we  have  described,  or  among  easy  cottagers,  whose  no- 
tions of  comfort  are  on  a  level  with  their  station,  and  who  feel 
very  little  of  the  agitation  and  commotion  of  the  world  of 
trade.  Trade  spoils  virtue.  Virtiie  will  live  ^nth  the  humblest 
cottager,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  it  with  a  bargaining  and  schem- 
ing citizen.  Ease,  ease,  ease  of  mind,  in  respect  to  bodily  sub- 
sistence, is  its  most  nutritious  element.  What,  then,  has 
religion  done  for  this  ?  What  has  it  done  to  remove  the  com- 
plication of  business,  and  the  temptations  to  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty, rivalrj-,  jealousy,  and  strife  ?  Nothing.  It  has  said 
to  men,  "  be  not  contentions ;"  and  it  has  written  poetry  and 
preached  sermons  to  this  effect,  but  this  poetry  and  these  ser- 
mons have  been  addressed  wholly  to  the  indindual.  Now  the 
individual  cannot  obey.  The  individual  is  obliged  to  cherish 
the  evil.  Every  rivad  in  trade  alarms  him,  and  forces  him 
to  adopt  a  new  move,  to  invent  another  scheme,  to  put  down  the 
man  that  would  destroy  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  must 
fight  or  starve,  and  in  fighting  he  must  hate,  or  he  wants  en- 
thusiasm to  proceed. 

Preaching  and  moralizing  are  totally  useless  in  putting  down 
this  evil.  And  yet  we  can  easily  imagine  our  old  gentleman 
and  lady,  or  comfortable  cottager  in  human  life,  reading  with 
rapture  a  sermon  of  an  eloquent  divine  directed  against  the 
spirit  of  contention.  They  are  quite  enchanted.  "  Oh  !  how 
beautiful,"  they  wonder  how  men  can  refrain  from  following 
such  beautiful  advice.  "  What  a  wicked  world  it  is,"  (imd  how 
very  comfortable  their  own  fire-side).  What  a  small,  very  small 
impression  it  would  make  on  a  London  tradesman  !  He  might 
probably  drily  answer,  "  I  wish  the  eloquent  divine  were  sen- 
tenced to  keep  my  shop,  and  experience  all  my  hopes  and  fears, 
and  scheme  and  writhe,  and  torture  his  brain  as  I  do,  merely 
for  a  month.  He  would  then  find  that  although  it  may  be 
easy  to  write  and  preach  without  personal  hatred  (and  even 
the  clergy  know  this  is  not  very  Jeasy),  it  is  impossible  to 
live  by  an  overdone  trade,  without  a  fearful  violation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  social  feelings."  "  Example  is  stronger  than 
precept."  This  is  an  old  proverb,  but  the  meaning  of  it  is 
little  considered ;  a  clergyman  cannot  show  example  to  a  trades- 
man ;  nor  can  a  rich  man  show  an  example  to  a  poor  man. 
But  example  being  an  outward  thing,  and  precept  an  inward 
thing,  the  meaning  is,  that  outward  forms  are  more  effectual  in 
producing  virtue  than  inward  admonitions.  Clergymen  have 
been  dealing  with  inward  things  exclusively.  Moralists  have 
done  the  same.  Religion,  as  taught  by  these  clergymen  and 
moralists,  has  been  inwardly  and  only  inwardly  developed, 
and  thus  morality,  which  is  the  effect  of  an  outward  arrange- 
ment of  society,  never  has  been  produced,  and  never  will  be 


produced  by  clergymen,  moralists  or  mystics  of  any  description, 
who  confine  themselves  to  individual  proselytism,  and  neglect 
the  only  divine  method  of  regenerating  mankind,  viz.,  a  new 
social  organization,  upon  a  principle  of  universal  fraternity,  in 
which  the  earth  shall  belong  to  all,  and  every  man  shall  be  re- 
wardeti  according  to  his  works,  in  which  men  shall  not  act 
individually  for  individual  gain,  but  in  large  social  masses  for 
universal  good,  and  every  genus  and  species  of  talent  obtain 
free  scope  for  the  development  of  its  native  powers,  which  are 
now  buried  and  lost  by  th«  dead  weight  of  selfishness,  which  is 
kept  on  by  the  solemn  mockery  of  individual  religion. 

Whatever  good  individwil  religion  may  do  in  a  private 
capacity,  which  is  its  ovm.  peculiar  province,  it  is  not  calculated 
to  work  beneficially  on  large  masses,  as  long  as  it  upholds  the 
present  system  of  trade  ami  commerce,  and  political  economy. 
Its  good  effects  are  petty  at  present,  while  negatively  it  is  the 
cause  of  ineffiible  mischief,  by  associating,  in  the  public  mind, 
the  idea  of  paasidty  with  true  religion.  People  will  tell  us  that 
the  clergy  ought  not  to  interfere  vvith  politics  ;  because  religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  world  I  that  is,  it  is  an  unsocial 
principle  ;  for  whatever  is  social  has  to  do  with  this  world,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  truly  political  than  social  religion.  In 
what  has  this  notion  originated  ?  In  the  prevailing  heresy  of 
individual  religion,  which  regards  individual  faith  as  all  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  the  Christian,  whilst  it  leaves  to  the 
Devil,  the  God  of  this  world,  the  social  organization  of  society, 
which  renders  all  this  faith  and  all  this  private  piety  and  mys- 
ticism of  no  practical  utility ;  nay,  which  creates  temptations 
and  schools  of  vice,  which  destroy  all  faith  and  all  morality,, 
and  demonize  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  our  fellow 
creatiues. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  the  country,  although  as  yet  not 
much  to  be  depended  on,  are  sufficiently  appalling,  but  the 
20,000  nominal  offenders  committed  annually  for  trial  .it  our  11 
criminal  courts,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  our  degenerate 
population.  The  worst  crimes  are  those  whose  perpetrators 
are  never  committed.  Direct  theft  is  not  so  injurious  to  society 
as  fraudulency  and  deception  in  trade.  Theft  is  merely  a 
natural  reaction  of  poverty  against  riches.  If  you  accumulate 
too  much  power  at  the  one  end  of  the  line,  you  cause  a  vacuum 
or  svction  at  the  other.  Theft  is  merely  n  suction  produced  by 
this  vacuum.  If  the  pump  had  no  vacuum  it  could  not  draw 
water,  and  if  the  property  system  had  no  vacuum  there  would 
be  no  theft.  The  cases  are  perfectly  analogous.  It  is  not  the 
thief  who  steals,  it  is  the  man  of  property,  he  who  causes  the 
vacuum  which  creates  the  suction ;  he  is  the  thief  positive,  the 
other  is  merely  his  objective  counterpart,  who  finishes  the  work 
which  his  master  has  begun,  and  is  punished  for  his  pains. 
How  is  it  possible  to  prevent  theft  by  punishment  or  counsel  ? 
We  have  seen  many  poor  children  craving  bread  in  the  streets, 
we  have  watched  them  and  seen  them  meet  with  repeated  rebuffs  ; 
they  have  told  us  they  had  no  home,  they  lay  in  cellars  or 
sheds,  or  on  stairs,  or  where  they  could  find  a  shelter,  and  at 
last,  no  doubt,  were  taken  before  a  criminal  court,  and  sent  to 
the  colony  of  incurables,  after  a  solemn  sermon  from  a  judge, 
who  affects  the  morality  of  the  church,  and  the  philosophers. 
What  can  these  poor  creatiures  do  ?  They  actually  save  their 
lives  by  stealing  ;  they  are  Calvin's  reprobates — doomed  to  their 
fate.  But  who  dooms  them  ?  The  pious  religionists  and  mora- 
lists, who  teach  individual  religion  only,  and  neglect  to  combine 
it  with  social  or  political  religion,  which  is  the  only  method  of 
preventing  crime,  by  associating  all  the  members  of  the  state 
in  one  compact  fellowship,  from  which  each  shall  derive  a 
motive  for  honourable  exertion.  In  this  respect  religion  has 
been  fearfully  deficient.  In  this  respect  religion  has  proved  a 
curse  to  seciety.  It  has  not  only  neglected  its  duty,  but  by 
neglecting  it,  has  positively  aggravated  the  evils  which  it  has 
professed,  and  been  paid,  to  cure. 

It  is  now  worse  than  ever.  There  was  a  noble  spirit  of 
generosity,  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  church  of  old,  in  the 
distribution  of  individual  wealth  amongst  large  communities  of 
both  sexes,  and  in  alms  for  the  poor,  and  there  was  also  a  spirit 
of  self  denial,  encouraged  to  a  large  extent,  and  still  much  cul- 
tivated, by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  which,  however  wild 
and  unavailing  in  its  exercise,  seemed  evidently  to  flow  from 
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tincentj  of  purpose,  and  certainly  inspired  the  public  mind 
with  generous  ideas,  of  which  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  rich 
and  the  great  for  the  crusades,  the  revival  of  the  arts,  and  the 
endowment  of  public  institutions  bear  ample  testimony.  But,  m 
OUT  Protestant  times,  the  q)irit  of  selfishnesfl  has  been  nurtured 
to  an  unprecedented  extreme,  and  by  way  of  separating  them- 
selves from  the  abuses  of  Popery,  they  have  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  private  gathering  and  hoarding,  and  in- 
culcated upon  their  disciples,  the  virtue  of  saving  and  collecting, 
and  appropriating  wealth  as  the  sure  road  to  respectability 
in  thiM  world,  and  a  glorious  salvation  in  the  next.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  has  even  shown  how  a  poor  man  with  eight 
shillings  a  week  may  save  one  at  least,  and  amass  by  compound 
interest  a  handsome  property  of  a  few  pounds,  to  build  himself 
a  cottage.  In  this  the  cleigy  themselves  do  set  the  example, 
and  instead  of  devoting  their  property  to  public  purposes,  like 
the  denounced,  and  idalatroua  Catholics,  they  add  house  to 
house,  and  field  to  field,  in  derision  of  the  curse  which  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord  has  denounced  against  the  unsocial  act.* 

Is  not  this  wickedness  ?  Is  not  man,  the  indindual,  a  stranger 
here  ?  The  world  is  merely  a  pilgrimage  for  individuals ;  here 
we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  wc  seek  one  to  come.  Why, 
then,  should  we  appropriate  houses  and  fields,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  this  world  »  These  belong  to  society  only,  which 
never  dies.  Sodcty  belongs  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  individual  is,  and  ouuhtto  consider  himself,  a 
foreigner.  This  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his  ajwstle*.  It  is 
even  the  gospel  origiimlly  taught  in  the  tithe  and  endowment 
system,  which  gives  a  clergyman  a  life- rent  in  his  glebe,  but  no 
hereditary  title.  There  is  no  individual  property  acknowledged 
by  the  Gospel,  all  belongs  to  the  church  at  large.  **  All  thiqgs 
are  yourn,  whether  things  in  heaven,  or  things  on  earth,  for  yo 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

The  unsocial  e\ils  above  alluded  to,  are  all  occasioned  by  indi- 
vidualizing religion,  by  solitary  enjoyment,  by  closet^  devotion, 
and  by  encouraging  the  heresy  that  this  inward  fteling  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  required  by  God  of  his  oeatinm  The 
business  of  life  is  regarded  as  Homething  alien  to  reUpon,  bat 
still  compatible  with  it ;  and  thus  the  utmost  encounigeinent  ii 
given  to  i>rivntfl  accumulation,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil,  for  thcpioiis  devotees  who  appropriate  this  world's 
wealth  arc  at  the  same  time  jHjrsuaded  that  this  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  are  two  different  things;  and  that  poverty  and 
misery  must  necessarily  continue  here,  till  it  pleases  God  to  nit 
an  end  to  them,  and  that  tlieir  sole  duty  is  merely  to  look  after 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and  let  others  do  so  likewise. 
It  is  therefore  a  mere  sctamble  for  property  outwardly,  and 
piety  retires  to  its  closet,  and  its  book^  where  alone  there  is 
luiy  enjoyment  provided  for  it.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
there  is  want ;  in  the  midst  of  refinement  there  is  rudeness  and 
brutality ;  in  tlie  midst  of  tho  palaces  of  ^ioos  Christiana, 
there  arc  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  living  in  dens  and 
cellars,  poi  v>ncd  with  the  noxioiu  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  dis- 
en«e  ;  in  the  midst  of  learning  there  arc  thousands  who  cannot 
read  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  superabundance  of  clothing,  than 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  covered  with  rags.  Can  indinidmal 
religion  ever  reach  those  ?  Can  they  ever  go  to  church  to  lean, 
supposing  they  could  there  be  taught  ?  Can  thej  ever  read  a 
useful  book,  supiwsing  tbey  had  tolerable  educatioo  P  Can  the/ 
over  meditate  quietly  in  their  closets  on  the  mercies  of  God  and 
the  beauties  of  holiness  ?  No  !  no  I  It  is  a  miserable  delu- 
sion to  expect  that  individual  proselytism  will  ever  save  the 
world.  It  must  be  a  grand  coup  d«  main  which  will  efEect  the 
restoration  of  men  at  once.  The  clMgy  are  of  no  use  in  this 
Horinl  sense.  They  are  merely  individualists,  and  having  re- 
fused to  preach  their  Master's  gospd  to  the  poor,  their  steiwd* 
sliip  must  depart  from  them,  as  being  unprofitable  scr^-aats. 

Wo  will  repeat  our  caution  to  our  readers  by  distinguishing 
)>etween  the  individual  good  and  the  social  evil  which  have 
been  ©ffectcd  by  clerical  religion. 

Clerical  religion  has  done  good  individually  by  administer- 
ing private  8})iritual  consolation  in  distress,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  and  in  solitary  moods  and  conditions. 

*  Isaiah,  5,  8. 


Clerical  religion  has  done  enl  socially,  by  allying  itself  with 
the  unsocial  system  of  accumulation  and  covetousness,  and 
spreading  a  false  notion  in  the  popular  mind,  that  religion  is 
compatible  with  the  hoarding  of  private  gains. 

Politically,  therefore,  clerical  religion  has  proved  a  curse 
although,  during  the  pre^-alence  of  this  curse,  it  has  privately 
administered  the  antidote  to  some. 

But  the  social  evil  far  outweighs  the  private  good,  and  the 
conclusion  which  we  draw  from  an  analysis  of  the  subject  is 
this,  that,  in  respect  to  social  doctrine — the  clergy  are  upholding 
the  reign  of  Antichrist,  and  are  what  are  in  Scripture  called 
worshippers  of  the  Beast ;  whilst,  privately,  they  are  worship- 
ping Christ,  af.d  making  atonement  with  lip  senice  for  the 
mischief  which  the  selfish  principle  has  occasioned  imder  thdr 
sanction. 

Can  a  man  ser>-e  two  masters  ? 

CHARLES  FOURIERS  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

Bf  Abel  TrantoA,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  «f  Afinet. 

{ConHnueJ  from  page  125.) 

MODS   or   AS.SO<  lATlON. 

The  prooeii  of  Association  consists  in  the  formation  of  small 
bodies,  as  groups  spontaneously  united  by  the  exercise,  in  labour 
or  pleasure,  of  the  same  jMUsion,  and  in  the  union  of  groups  of 
the  same  genus,  at  of  senes  of  groups,  regulated  according  to 
certain  conditions ;  so  that  each  series  shall  represent  by  the 
totality  of  its  groups  all  the  features  of  a  single  pit'"",  or,  if 
youivefer  it,  idl  the  varieties  of  a  single  labour  or  pleasure. 

The  art  of  asK>risting  consists  in  knowing  and  directing ; 
I  St,  the  internal  distribution  of  a  series  and  its  groups,  and 
under  groups ;  2Ad,  its  external  distribution,  or  concurrence  and 
qMntaoaoos  co-operatiun  with  other  series. 

Grodp*.— Ardour,  enthuonm,  according  to  M.  Fourier, 
arising  only  from  the  simultaneous  sstisfnrtion  of  two  passiona 
at  least,  one  sensual  and  one  animic,  it  follows  that  no  labour  can 
be  accomplished  by  aa  isolated  iccliriduaL  To  the  exercise  of 
every  function  we  must  appoint  a  group  more  or  less  numeroua 
whoso  mcmben  arc  mutually  .attracted  bjr  one  of  the  four 
•nimic  passions,  and  who  moreover  experience  attraction  to- 
wards their  common  occupation.  Without  doubt  it  will  ottea 
happen  that  a  harmonian  *  will  be  induced  to  toko  part  with  a 
group  without  having  a  decided  taste  for  the  cmploymeut  of 
that  group,  as  the  simple  result  of  some  personal  attachment ; 
and,  OB  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  a  certain  employment  will 
enable  him  to  overcome  some  necnliar  arcndons  for  individuals. 
!■  both  cases  the  accord  would  be  simple  and  im!>crfeict.  Yet, 
neverthelea,  the  result  would  ftuniih  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  social  tia.  The  essential  condition  is  that  the 
composition  of  the  group  be  effected  freely,  **  that  all  the 
parties  be  nassionately  engaged  in  it  without  having  recourse 
to  the  stimulants  of  wont,  morality,  reason,  duty,  constraint,  &c'' 

Another  condition  of  the  formation  of  groups,  and  at  the  soma 
time  one  of  their  most  valuableadiaxttageSfis  the  minute  divieiom 
^lahmtr.  If  evecy  individual  in  a  group  were  engaged  in  all  the 
delaib  of  its  employment,  there  woiud  necessarily  be  many 
collisions  amongst  them.  If  they  were  all  eatmsted  with  a 
commoa  charge,  it  would  follow,  what  always  takes  place  under 
such  drcumstanoci^  that  no  one  would  take  it  to  heart.  It  if 
well  known  what  guarantee  of  its  perfection  arises  from  the 
division  ef  labour,  and  without  doubt  this  perfection  will  ba 
great  when  in  every  work  of  industry,  of  science  and  ihe  fin* 
arts,  every  one  having  chosen  his  special  occupation,  according 
to  his  taste,  will  be  able  to  depend  upon  enthusiastic  associates, 
for  the  completion  of  parts  for  which  he  feels  little  attraction. 

We  have  already  seen  what  are  the  pattiontU  elmmenU  of  th« 
groups,  what  are  their  springs  of  action  in  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  in  fine,  to  what  laws  of  t«m»  and  aUntoti»»  they  aro 
subject,  according  as  this  or  that  pasaon  piTiileiiihisIss  We 
might  yet  give  more  interesting  details  upon  this  first  element 


*  Harmony  is  the  name  Fourier  has  given  to  new  social  order 
which  succeeds  civilization. 
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of  human  association ;  but  I  must  liere  confine  myself  to  that 
which  is  necessiiry  to  give  the  reader  a  precise  idea  of  the  theory 
of  M.  Fourier. 

Series. — "  An  impassioned  series  is  the  association  of  all  the 
groups,  each  of  which  exercises  some  species  of  a  passion  which 
becomes  a  generic  passion  for  the  individuals." 

Thus,  for  example,  in  industry  the  association  of  groups,  which 
in  the  same  canton  (district)  will  cultivate  different  species  of 
flowers,  will  form  the  series  of  florists,  and  to  particular! '.e  them 
more,  the  whole  of  the  groups  which  cultivate  different  varieties 
of  the  same  flower  will  make  a  series.* 

The  formation  of  series  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of  active 
rivalries,  between  the  groups  of  a  speciss  nearly  related,  and 
also  of  kindly  correspondence  and  collective  engagements  be- 
tween groups  more  remote. 

We  have  seen  that  amongst  the  individuals  composing  the 
same  group,  sympathy  and  agreement  are  foimded  upon  identity 
of  passion  and  function.  Among  groups  more  remote,  they  will 
be  founded  upon  contrast.f  These  two  passional  modes  are 
equally  powerful,  and  ought  both  to  be  employed.  The  value 
of  contrast,  as  a  source  of  attraction,  may  be  easily  perceived, 
for  example,  in  the  natural  affinity  which  subsists  between 
children  and  old  people ;  an  affinity  much  greater  than  we 
perceive  between  the  middle  age,  and  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes. But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  create  this  double  agreement 
of  identity  and  contrast,  we  must  also  know  how  to  produce 
emulation  and  rivalry,  which  are  always  the  expression  of  a  true 
discord.:!:  These  relationships  are  naturally  established  amongst 
employments  whose  importance  is  nearly  equal.  The  groups, 
therefore,  must  be  arranged  by  shades  so  graduated,  that  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  groups  the  suffrages  may  be  equal. 
As  M.  Fourier  says,  the  employment  mxist  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  compact  scale. 

By  this  organization  in  series,  the  groups  then  are  put  in  con- 
trast and  rivalry,  which  multiplies  the  springs  of  attraction, 
that  we  have  seen  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  each 
isolated  group.  The  charm  of  soul  is  doubled,  since  to  sym- 
pathy by  identity  is  added  sympathy  by  contrast.  There  is 
also  a  double  pleasure  of  the  senses,  "  since  to  the  charm  of 
special  perfection,  or  excellence,  to  which  each  group  raises  its 
produce,  and  to  the  love  of  approbation,  which  is  thereby 
gratified,  is  added  the  charm  of  collective  perfection,  or  social 
luxury,  which  reigns  in  the  labour  and  produce  of  the  entire 
series."  In  fine,  the  ardour  of  each  group  is  increased,  and  the 
tie  Of  affection  which  binds  all  its  members  is  strengthened  by 
the  desire  of  surpassing  rival  groups.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
employment  of  the  social  syste.n  gives  development  to  the  two 
first  distributive  passions,  to  the  composite  (blind  zeal — enthusi- 
asm), and  to  the  cabalistic  (reflective  zeal  or  intrigue).  To 
satisfy  the  third,  the  love  of  change,  fickleness,  labour,  like 
pleasure,  must  be  pursued,  in  short  and  divsrsifizo  periods 
(^seances,  sittings). 

The  duration  of  employment  for  a  series  will  be  generally 
one  or  two  hours,  never  exceeding  this  term,  except  for  urgent 
business,  or  exceptional  labours  of  art  or  science,  in  which  the 
individual  has  need  of  greater  liberty.  Thus,  every  one  will 
be  able  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  devote  himself  to  very  different 
occupations.  Every  one  will  be  able  to  develop  alternately  his 
spiritual  and  corporeal  faculties,  without  ever  leaving  to  dis- 
gust or  envy  the  time  so  employed.  The  formation  of  work- 
men into  groups  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  one  task,  admits 
of  employment  in  short  periods,  since  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
individuals  will  perform  in  one  hour  the  labour  which  now 
occupies  a  single  workman  for  a  day.  The  necessity  of  minute 
division  of  labour  in  every  group  is  thus  easily  perceived.  It  is 
essentially  necessary,  in  order  that  every  one  may  acquire  a  real 
skill  in  the  different  and  numberless  employments  in  which  he 
will  take  part. 


*  Series  and  group  correspond  to  genus  and  species. 

+  Here  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  Owen  and 
Fourier.  Foiu-ier  employs  all  the  passions  ;  instead  of  destroy- 
ing competition,  he  merely  tames  it,  and  makes  it  innocent. 

t  The  reader  must  remember  that  good  music  always  em- 
ploys discords,  but  discords  kept  in  due  subjection. 


The  idea  of  labour  in  short  sittings  is  very  beautiful  and 
very  original.  It  is  a  remedy  for  a  great  proportion  of  the 
euls  which  fall  upon  the  people.  It  is  truly  the  emancipation 
of  the  working  men. 

In  meditating  on  the  progress  of  humanity,  we  often  congratu- 
late it  on  having  escaped  the  ancient  institution  of  castes.  But 
laying  aside  the  small  number  of  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  a  privileged  condition,  and  considering  only 
the  mass  of  the  people,  are  we  then  so  far  removed  from  this 
organizatiou  of  primitive  society,  that  it  has  ceased  altogether 
to  exist  amongst  us  ?  A  family  is  no  longer,  in  its  successive  ge- 
nerations, restricted  to  the  same  profession,  but  the  chain  has 
been  broken  only  at  the  rings  which  unite  these  generations 
together.  It  remains  entire  throughout  the  whole  period  wliich 
intervenes  between  birth  and  death.  It  there  holds  the  man 
immoveable.  Every  man  is  bound  for  life  to  the  same  profes- 
sion, to  the  same  trade  -  a  brutalizing  condition,  which  makes 
of  the  most  noble  creature  a  machine  to  knead  bread,  to  churn 
butter,  or  make  pins'  heads. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  professions  whioh 
they  call  liberal  ?  is  it  not  that,  in  opposition  to  the  mechanical 
professions,  they  permit  and  encourage  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  ?  A  painter,  for  example,  can  very 
easily  and  very  usefully  employ  himself  in  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, music  ;  he  can  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  sciences, 
to  literature  ;  all  this  is  necessary  to  elevate  his  genius,  and 
quicken  and  direct  his  inspiration.  But  if  you  shut  up  the  artist 
from  morning  till  evening  in  your  workshops  of  mechanic  arts, 
how  can  you  help  extinguishing  his  genius .'  and  yet  this  gold- 
smith was  perhaps  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  this  watchmaker  a 
Breguet,  this  metal- weigher  a  Watt. 

Labour  in  short  sittings  then  puts  an  end  to  this  vicious  circle 
from  which  modern  economist  cannot  escape.  At  present,  the 
progress  of  industry  demands  the  division  of  labour,  but  as  the 
division  of  labour  spcciivlizes  more  and  more  the  employment  of 
th«  workman,  it  leads  him  to  brutishness,  so  that  the  progress 
of  industry  becomes  incompatible  with  that  of  the  indus- 
trious. I  insist  upon  this  expression  of  vicious  circle  (cercle 
vicieux),  by  which  M.  Fourier  characterises  all  the  progress  ^ 
of  civilization,  since,  in  fact,  in  the  most  of  cases,  as  well  as  in 
the  preceding  example,  civilization  turns  the  most  happy  dis- 
coveries inevitably  to  the  determeut  of  the  working  classes. 
Civilization,  says  he,  creates  the  elements  of  happiness,  but  not 
the  happiness. 

Short  sittings  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  insuring  the 
full  development  of  individual  faculties,  but  they  multiply  the 
affectionate  relationships  of  all  the  associates,  since  the  compo- 
sition of  the  numerous  groups,  in  which  a  single  individual  will 
take  part,  will  be  very  different.  In  a  word,  they  destroy  every 
thing  that  is  exclusive  in  collective  interests.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  problem  of  association,  namely,  the  due  dis- 
tribution of  benefits,  or  retribution  to  every  one,  according  to 
his  works,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  is  thus 
solved : — If  the  series  M-ere  not  amalgamated  one  with  the 
other,  if  all  the  affections  and  interests  of  an  associate  were 
connected  solely  with  one  order  of  labour,  every  one  would 
seek  the  predominance  of  his  own  corporation.  Hence  would 
arise  collisions  without  number,  and  equilibrium  would  be  de- 
stroyed. I  will  return  by  and  bye  to  the  important  problem  of 
proportional  distribution.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  moment  to 
have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  social  system,  which 
consists  in  the  employment  of  difterent  series  in  contrast, 
rivalry,  and  copartnership — (engrene'es).  These  three  proper- 
ties of  series  are  equally  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  asso- 
ciation, they  demand  the  distribution  of  functions  according  to 
a  compact  scale  {en  echelle  compacle),  the  minute  division  of 
labour  and  employment  in  short  periods. 

From  what  precedes,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  reader  must 
begin  to  perceive  that  the  promise  of  making  the  passions  of 
use,  and  of  giving  a  free  development  to  passionate  attraction  ; 
that  this  promise,  I  say,  is  by  no  means  presumptuous  in  the 
mouth  of  M,  Fourier,  for  the  employment  of  the  series  puts 
into  play  the  three  distributive  (or  neuter)  passions ;  and  these, 
again,  each  according  to  its  individujil  nature,  only  manifest 
themselves  by  the  development  of  the  animic  (or  active),  and 
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the  sensitive  (or  paseive)  paseions.  In  respect  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  labour  into  pleasure,  by  a  passage  from  unsocial  and 
repugnant,  to  social  and  attractive  industry,  we  will  have  to 
point  out  many  of  the  secondary  and  very  efficacious  means  of 
insuring  this  result ;  but  we  may  already  recognize  the  solution 
of  this  problem  given  in  the  following  table,  which  I  have  bor- 
rowed from  M.  Fourier,  and  which  sums  up,  in  respect  to  In- 
dustry, all  that  has  now  been  read  : — 

Social  Industry  operaleg,  Digunited  Industry  operatet, 

1st,  By  the  largest  possible  !«/,  By  the  smallest  unions 

unions  in  every  department.  in  works  of  culture  and  domes- 
tic economy. 

2d,  By  periods  (sittings)   of  2d,  By  periods  of  the  largest 

the  shortest  duration  and  great-  duration  and  the  greatest  mo- 

est  variety.  notony. 

S</,  By  subdivisions  the  most  M,  By  the  greatest  com- 
minute, affecting  a  group  of  plication  affecting  in  one  in- 
individuals  in  every  shade  of  dividoal  all  the  shades  of  an 
employment,  employment. 

By  attraction,  charm.  By  constraint,  xtant. 

One  property  of  the  series,  not  less  valued  than  those  which 
we  have  considercfl,  and  to  which  I  ought  henceforth  to  invite 
the  particular  attention  of  the  reader,  is,  that  by  embracing  in 
one  mechanism  the  pleasures  of  consumption  with  the  labour 
of  production,  they  will  immediately  destroy  the  purely  unpro- 
ductive character  of  consumption,  which  has  with  reason  been 
appropriated  to  it  in  modem  times.  This  is  important.  It 
does  nut  attempt,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  make  commerce  and 
industry  move  by  the  luxury  of  riches.  Understand  here  that 
the  more  the  whole  association  is  refined  in  its  taste,  the  more 
will  its  productive  faculties  be  active  and  powcrfuL  We  have 
seen,  in  fact,  that  to  produce  the  charm  of  industry,  one  of  the 
Brst  conditions  to  fulfil  is  the  sutxlivision  of  every  employment, 
on  a  scale  of  shades  of  close  resemblance.  **  This  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  sure  means  of  giving  active  development  to  the 
cabalistic  passion,  of  raising  every  production  to  high  perfection, 
of  exciting  an  extreme  ardour  in  labour,  and  a  great  intimacy 
amongst  the  members  of  each  group.  But  this  brilliant  result 
would  fail,  did  we  not  also  produce  a  refinement  of  tastes 
amongst  consumers  as  well  aa  amongst  producers.  In  this 
case  the  genemi  perfection  of  art  would  fail  for  want'of  ap- 
preciators.  The  cabalistic  spirit  would  lose  its  activity  amongst 
the  groups  of  producers  and  preparers  (prc}>arateurB),  &.c. 
To  obviate  this  evil  the  social  state  will  train  children  to  the 
calialistic  spirit  in  three  employmcat*— consumption,  prepara- 
tion, and  production.  It  will  accustom  tliiin  from  an  carljr 
age  to  exert  their  skill  upon  every  species  of  food,  every  savour, 
and  every  accommodation.  This  variety  of  tastes,  which  would 
bo  very  ruinous  in  civilization,  would  be  economical  and  pro- 
ductive in  association.  It  would  then  procure  the  double  ad- 
vantage, Ist,  of  exciting  industrial  attraction,  and  '2nd,  of  con- 
suming and  pro<lucing  by  means  of  scries.*'* — (7^  Ntw 
World,  Nouveau  Mottfle,  p.  85.) 


LETTER  FROM  «  A  STUDENT." 

Sir, — Tlie  following  letter  has  reached  me  from  a  deep  think- 
ing friend.  If  you  see  the  propriety  of  giving  it  to  the  public, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  sincere  mind,  I  should  like  the  observation 
to  go  with  it,  tliat  if  the  churches  were  given  us  to  occupy,  I 
cannot  see  the  men  fit  to  l>o  tnisted  with  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. I  can  find  employment  for  almost  any  number  of  per- 
sons of  either  sex  who  arc  preiMvred  to  carry  into  practice  the 
principles  I  have  endeavoure<l  to  set  forth,  in  large  buildings, 
ohtninnble  at  moderate  rents.  From  actual  experience  now 
making;,  it  is  proved  there  is  no  want  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  parents,  even  the  poorest.  The  harvest  is  exceeding 
great,  but  the  labourers  are  few .  This  is  the  point  where  wo 
are  wanting.  All  the  churches  in  the  world  would  never  give 
u»  the  jiower  to  use  them  rightl}'.  With  the  right-ended  de- 
sign, we  should  never  be  deficient  in  communicative  means. 


'  Large  masses. 


You  will  not  conclude, then,  that  lagree  with  the  general  bear- 
ing of  the  letter  •,  quite  the  contrary,  I  would  combat,  if  called 
on,  almost  every  position.  None  the  less  I  wish  the  writer 
to  be  heard,  and  think  it  a  pity  the  letter  should  be  buried  ia 
my  drawer. 

If  indeed  my  friend  means  the  real  true  "  Church,"  that  is 
indeed  where  we  ought  to  be.  C.  L. 

To  "  C.  L.,"  the  icriter  of  the  articles  on  Education,  inserted 
in  the  Shepherd. 

DzAR  Sir, — I  like  your  idea  of  "  Camp  Schools,"  only  that 
in  this  our  climate,  and  our  present  state  of  comfort  (great  even 
for  the  ^  starving,"  as  compared  with  the  savage  life  in  deserts), 
they  could  not  have  the  effect  that  in  time  of  old  tho  sclf-deuial 
of  a  prophet,  bare-foot,  stick,  and  sackcloth,  had  over  wan- 
dering tribes. 

You  say  rightly,  **  the  lowest  part  of  the  mass  is  the  thing 
to  be  moved."  The  Church,  the  Church  is  the  place  we  want. 
The  crown  is  now  &rourable  to  general  and  useful  education. 

The  thing  now  to  petition  for,  or  rather  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  intellectual  education,  is  the  free  use  of  all  churches 
on  Sundays,  which  have  now  no  congregations,  and  I  bcliovo 
there  are  many  in  the  city  where  no  mystic  service  is  performed 
on  Sundays.  Also,  the  use  of  all  other  churches  on  the  week- 
days, for  evening  lectures,  and  mental  training,  by  laymen ! 
The  Church  to  be  had  gratis.  The  Crown,  as  the  head  of  the 
Church,  has  power  to«riibrce  the  grant  free  of  any  charge  ;  tho 
lighting  and  cleaning  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription  of  Id.  per 
week  ;  many,  I  hope,  would  pay  more  with  pleasure ;  for  in 
winter  the  place  must  be  made  comfortable  and  warm  for  tho 
poorest  of  the  poor— those  now  stigmatised  by  the  exclusive  aa 
the  vile  unwashed  rabble  (monsters  !  and  they  tax  soap)  ;  for, 
as  you  say  very  truly,  they  are  now  the  human  beings  to  le 
moved.  The  rest  will  feci  shame  and  remorse,  and  follow  in 
the  new  conviction  ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  tho 
churches  be  granted,  and  filled  by  the  very  poor  and  middling 
(who  would  come  at  first  in  winter  merely  to  warm  themselves),  I 
assert  that  nothing  but  real  knowledge  should  l>c  spoken  of,  the 
word  "  (lod  "  never  mentioned,  or  even  alludotl  to— tho  priest 
never  abused,  nor  praisc«l,  nor  mentione<l  at  all.  Lectures  on 
MAN,  and  on  the  vnivir^s,  as  knotrn  to  reaion  by  the  rere  a- 
tion  of  scientific  obeervation  and  research. 

The  people  themselves  will  soon  find  out  that  you  speak  to 
them  of  the  my  Mme  things  (man  and  the  universe)  as  all  re- 
ligions do,  and  ever  did.  The  people  will  soon  make  the  dif- 
ference also  between  the  mystic  Icd-wns  they  cannot  underst^ind, 
and  the  scientific  domonstmtions  which  have  the  new  power  of 
awakening  the  intellectual  faculties,  while  the  church  language 
by  priests  never  addresses  itself  but  to  our  institicts. 

iwofgitlL  no  diffsrence  of  seats  like  friend  Owen  had  at  his 
meeting.  Convinced  am  I  that  the  fewer  rich  came  the  better 
for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  unwashed,  whom  we  want  to 
raise  in  their  own  estimation.  Let  all  come  in  free,  and  seat 
thooselves  where  tbejr  please.  Let  science  and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  the  arts,  and  the  science  of  life  and  human  wants, 
hiunan  feelings,  human  understanding  and  health,  temperance, 
peace,  order,  and  good-will,  l)e  the  only  subjects.  No  politics, 
no  allusion  to  the  past  and  present,  but  plain  reasonings  (from 
the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  knowledge  now  possessed) 
on  what  future  society  will  be  when  all  brains  are  pui^cd  of 
superstition. 

The  repeated  bloody  revolutions  of  past  centuries  have  given 
lu  (the  people)  liberty  of  meeting  to  discuss,  liberty  of  speech 
everywhere,  and  liberty  of  the  press  to  diffuse.  With  these  to 
start  from  as  a  basis,  more  bloody  revolutions  can  only  destroy 
the  freedom  already  conquered  from  alMolutism.  Knowledge 
alone  can  move  the  people  onwards.     Take  for  motto— 

luNORANCB,  the  only  original  sin  from  which  mankind  can 
be  redeemed. 

Real  Knowledgk,  the  only  means  of  redemption  in  the 
power  of  human  society. 

Church Bs,  the  only  places  where  all  the  people  can  be  in- 
structed, and  really  informed  and  educated  together. 

Lay  Tsacuxrs  (scientific  lecturers),  the  only  priests  to  be 
trusted. 
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Religious  forms  pass  away. 

The  religious  feeling  progresses. 

MEDrATioNS  change  with  time,  and  our  mystic  temples  are 
now  Sanctuaries  of  thought  and  science,  no  more  to  mj-stify  our 
instincts,  but  to  convince  our  understandings. 

What  is,  is  what  must  be,  because  of  what  has  been  !  Abuse 
not  the  aristocracy  nor  the  clergy  of  the  world:  they  hare  done 
much  for  mankind. 

Kings  have  beaten  down  Popes. 

Nobles  have  beaten  down  Kings. 

Real  knowledge  will  beat  down  both  Kings  and  Nobles,  un- 
less they  seat  philosophy  on  the  throne.  At  this  rery  moment 
the  crowns  of  England,  and  France,  and  Spain,  are  abandoning 
the  churches  to  the  people,  in  order  to  march  with  public  feel- 
ings and  opinions,  and  to  secure  themselves  longer  against  men- 
tal progressireness,  which  tolerates  nothing  now  but  what  may 
prove  of  general  utility.  War  and  conquest  have  marked, 
throughout,  the  reign  of  ignorance  in  power.  Order  and  peace 
must  mark  the  reign  of  intellectflal  progress,  by  which  to  re- 
deem the  people  from  the  original  sin  of  ignorance.  But  for 
this,  lay  disinterested  teachers,  devoted  to  science,  must  hare 
the  use  of  all  your  churches. 

Robert  Owen  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  can  do.  But 
after  his  success  in  Manchester  and  the  north,  when  persecution 
begins  in  Liverpool,  he  starts  off  to  convert  monarchs !  !  This 
is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  Shepherd  I  have  always  said  was  an  excellent  publica- 
tion, but  it  should  be  smaller  in  sire,  larger  in  type,  much  less 
matter  in  each  number,  price  one  penny  or  a  halfpenny,  and 
distributed  as  the  publisher  does  the  Satiri$t. 

It  is  no  longer  the  time  to  "lay  down  one's  life  for  the 
sheep."  Full  liberty  is  now  allowed  to  diffuse  real  knowledge, 
temples  and  teachers  are  the  things  most  wanted  to  create,  as 
you  say,  an  atmosphere  of  thought  or  mind. 

As  there  are  churches  in  every  parish,  lay  teachers  might  bs 
^pointed  to  move  over  the  land,  and  a  board  of  real  educa- 
tion should  appoint  and  pay  them  to  do  by  authority  what 
Owen,  Carlile,  and  Buckingham,  do  of  their  own  accord, 
and  at  their  own  expence.  This  would  soon  be  followed 
by  Mechanics'  institutions  in  every  village,  but,  tta  greater 
crowds  would  follow  and  attend  to  education  in  the  Church 
itself,  than  would  go  to  other  places,  which  <i  narrow  and  mis- 
taken priesthood  will  always  decry  as  receptacles  of  infidelity, 
(See  the  absurdities  now  published  by  the  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review.  A  STUDENT. 

[This  letter  is  another  specimen  of  the  confusion  of  language  ; 
for  though  we  believe  that  "  a  sludenfs"  mind  is  in  discord 
with  our  own  upon  some  important  points,  yet  he  has  not  fully 
expressed  his  own  meaning,  when  he  speaks  of  knowledge  and 
science  being  the  summum  bonum.  What  sort  of  knowledge 
does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  to  affirm  that  a  philosopher  in  a 
laboratory  or  a  scientific  meeting,  is  happier  than  a  school-boy 
ffltting  on  his  heels  in  a  country  farmer's  shed,  before  a  blazing 
fire  of  dried  branches  and  old  pales,  which  he  and  his  school 
fellows  have  collected,  and  round  which  the  spell-bound  party 
have  religiously  seated  themselves,  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  genii 
and  fairies,  goblins  and  kelpies,  and  other  creatures  of  the  mind, 
whose  ideal  image  is  as  awfully  enchanting  to  the  charmed 
fiuicy  as  the  reality  could  be  to  the  bodily  vision  ?  Then  we 
deny  the  assertion.  We  deny  the  possibility  of  creating  high 
CTJoyment  without  ginng  considerable  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Reason  and  knowledge  may  be  the  solid  earth,  but  ima- 
gination is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Man  is  essentially  an  imaginative  being.  Even  the 
materialists  themselves,  without  knowing  it,  are  obliged  to  give 
indulgence  to  this  interesting  and  creative  faculty,  from  which 
aJone  true  knowledge  in  man  actively  proceeds.  The  attempt 
to  suppress  it  is  exceedingly  fanatical — nothing  more  so.  The 
laws  of  Nature  are  not  to  be  altered  to  please  the  whim  of  a 
section.  Nature  has  given  calculation  and  scepticism  to  some, 
ardour,  hope,  and  fancy  to  others.  That  the  former  should 
try  to  put  down  the  latter  may  be  natural  enough,  but  it  would 
be  very  unnatural  if  they  should  succeed.  We  are  firmly  of 
opinion  that  God  has  made  man  well,  and  there  is  no  occasion 


for  preaching  a  crusade  against  any  generic  feature  of  human 
nature,  but  merely  against  a  form  of  society,  which  pre- 
vents the  proper  development  of  the  human  being.  To  try 
to  make  a  romp  rational,  is  absurd — she  is  happier  as  she  is ;  but 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  association  in  which  the  active, 
the  ardent,  and  the  affectionate  disposition  of  the  romp  might 
be  used  to  advantage,  is  an  object  worthy  of  pursuit.  We  want  a 
system  that  will  develop  human  nature  freely,  as  God  has  made 
it ;  not  a  system  that  will  make  artificial  beings !  —mere  rational- 
ists— according  to  the  beau  ideal  of  some  mortal  man,  who  ima- 
gines that  judgment  is  better  than  imagination.  Judgment  is  cer- 
tainly requisite  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  ;  but  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  dwelling  place  is  fancy, — ^fancy — where  all  the  fine  arts, 
all  that  is  ornamental  and  exquisite  in  human  nature,  resides. 
What  is  the  social  feeling  but  fancy  ?  Wliat  is  affection  but 
fancy  ?  The  genius  of  language  has  already  detennined  this 
by  the  use  of  such  expressions  ns  these,  "  the  dog  has  taken  a 
fancy  for  the  child,"  or  "  the  child  for  the  dog,"  or  "  the  man 
for  the  woman,  &c ;"  but  who  ever  heard  of  knowledge  being 
indentified  with  affection  ?     It  is  as  dry  as  a  peat. 

And,  pray,  why  should  our  student  have  such  an  antipathy 
to  clergy,  and  not  to  laymen,  and  yet  advise  us  not  to  abuse  the 
clergy,  for  they  have  done  much  good  ?  It  sounds  droll  to 
say,  "  We  will  not  abuse  you,  gentlemen,  nor  call  you  unqua- 
lified, but  we.  will  not  employ  you,  gentlemen,  for  laymen 
onljf  are  qualified."  We  regard  this  as  a  refinement  of  abuse. 
We  think  very  differently.  We  believe  laymen  are  unqua- 
lified, but  we  certainly  think  them  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  in  this  respect  we  cordially 
agree  with  a  Student  The  Church  is  at  present  a  one-sided 
affair,  a  sort  of  trade  or  corporation,  like  the  honourable  com- 
pany of  fishmongers,  or  goldsmiths,  or  merchant  tailors.  We 
regard  it  in  no  otlier  light  at  present.  But  the  idea  of  intrusting 
the  education  of  the  people  to  men  solely  devoted  to  the 
materialism  of  thought,  is  to  us  defective.  It  is  enough  to 
subject  the  Church  to  the  law  of  mutation  or  progression  to 
which  every  other  department  of  society  is  subject.  This  can  , 
only  be  done  by  amalgamating  the  laymen  and  the  clergymen 
into  one,  making  the  Church  consist  of  the  universal  j>eople, 
and  calling  any  man  to  the  office  of  a  clerical  teacher  who  is 
deemed  to  be  endowed  by  Nature  with  the  requisite  abilities. 
The  clergy  of  God  and  Nature  are  the  men  for  us,  not  the 
clergy  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  only,  who,  by  virtue  of  a 
usurped  power,  exclude  from  the  prosecution  of  the  apostolical 
profession  many  highly  gifted  men,  who  would  have  been  art 
honoiu-  to  societjj,  by  being  called  to  tJie  chair  of  Moses  and 
Christ. 

Much  of  this,  we  believe,  a  Student  agrees  ■R-ith ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  language  in  individual  minds  lead  to  many 
seeming  differences  where  there  are  none. 

But  we  must  say  a  word  about  his  abandonment  of  the  term 
"  God  !"  He  may  just  as  Avell  tell  us  to  abandon  the  use  of 
the  word  '  sun'  or '  moon.'  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  unscientific 
to  talk  thus ;  net  to  speak  of  the  utter  exjjlosion  of  Atheism 
from  all  philosophical  discoiu-se  (and  pray,  what  book  was  ever 
WTitten  which  employed  science  to  advocate  an  Atheistic  faith?) 
We  say,  that  considering  the  now  universally  acknowledged  fact 
of  the  bipolar  aspect  of  every  department  of  Nature — it  seems  to 
us  impossible  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  mind  on  universal  being 
without  having  two  terms,  one  to  express  the  external  or  objec- 
tive aspect,  and  another  the  internal  or  subjective  aspect. 
Every  thing  is  so  beautifully  arranged  upon  this  double  prin- 
ciple, that  we  nm  involuntarily  into  double  forms  of  expression, 
and  cannot  avoid  it.  God,  in  our  idea,  is  the  subjective  Na- 
ture. Nattire  is  the  objective  God.  They  may,  for  illustra- 
tion, be  represented  thus  : — Let  the  liae  represent 
Universal  Being. 

P  ^'^^  -——.„-_____         Nature  m. 

'  or  Nature  subjective.  or  God  objective. 

What  would  "  A  Student "  do  with  the  two  ideas  ?  How 
would  he  express  them  ?  If  he  would  abandon  one  of  the 
terms,  how  would  he  supply  its  place  ?  Would  he  confound 
the  two  ideas  ?  If  so,  then  where  is  his  philosophy,  his  science, 
and  his  knowledge  f    Echo  answers,  "  u-here  1" 
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THE  BLIND  MAN,  AND  THE  PARALYTIC. 

A    FABLB    BY    PLORIAN. 

CTranilatedfrom  the  French,  by  V.J 

If  we  would  but  mutually  assist  each  other,  the  weight  of 
our  individual  misfortuneo  would  be  considerably  lightened ; 
the  good  we  do  to  our  brothers  and  sisters,  invariably  dimin- 
ishea  the  evils  we  suffer  from  ourselves,  Confucius,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  whole  doctrine,  anxious  to  impress  this  truth  upon 
the  people  of  China,  related  to  them  the  following  anecdote  :— 

In  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Asia,  there  lived  two  very 
unfortunate  men  ;  the  one  was  a  cripple  and  the  other  blind  ; 
both  were  extremely  poor  besides  ;  they  constantly  implored 
heaven  to  determinate  their  wretched  existence,  but  their 
prayer  was  ineffectual,  they  could  not  die.  Our  Paralytic 
stretched  himself  upon  a  miserable  truckle-bed  in  the  market- 
place, he  suffered,  but  received  no  commiseration,  and  this 
caused  him  to  suffer  the  more. 

The  blind  naan,  liable  at  every  movement  to  be  hurt,  was 
without  support  or  guide,  bo  had  not  even  a  poor  dag  to  love 
or  lead  him. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  blind  man  felt  his  way  round  the 
street  where  the  sick  man  lay,  for  he  heard  his  groans  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  his  soul  was  moved  to  compassion.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  unhappy  man,  he  saitl  '•^  it  is  only  the  unfortunate 
can  feel  for  the  unfortunate  ;  I  have  my  sorrows,  and  you  have 
yours  ;  let  ns  unite  them,  brother,  and  they  will  be  less  insup- 
portable  to  both  ;  alas  !  said  the  cripple,  do  you  not  know,  that 
I  can  hardly  put  one  leg  before  an  other ;  what  benefit  to 
either  could  result  from  uniting  our  misfortunes  ?  What  be- 
nefit, replied  the  blind  man  !  listen  to  what  I  would  say.  Both 
of  us  together  possess  all  the  good  that  each  of  us  individually 
is  in  need  of ;  I  have  my  legs,  and  you  have  your  eyes,  I  can 
carry  you,  and  you  can  be  my  guide  ;  your  eyes  shall  direct 
my  insecure  steps,  and  my  legs  in  return  will  go  where  ever 
you  please.  Thus,  without  ever  suffering  our  friendship  to  de- 
cide which  of  us  Iwro  shall  perform  the  most  useful  services  for 
the  other,  I  shall  walk  for  you  and  you  shall  see  for  me. 

[Tliis  fable  is  not  a  picture  of  society  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
should  be.  Nature  has  distributed  her  own  gifts  amoDgst  us  \ 
she  has  broken  hur  body,  she  hiu  divided  her  mind,  and  fim 
each  of  us  n  portion.  No  man  is  universally  gifted.  The 
strongest  mind  has  a  weakness,  and  the  weakest  mmd  has  son* 
clement  of  strength  in  its  constitution.  The  brave  are  soin»' 
times  timid,  the  timid  are  sometimes  brave. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  gifts  of  man- 
kind ;  but  it  is  not  vain  to  attempt  to  show  that  each  man 
is  dependent  upon  his  own  fortune  or  gifts,  and  derives  little 
assistance  from  the  gifts  of  others.  The  gifted  man,  who 
is  poor  and  friendless,  remains  poor  and  frieadless,  and  his 
gifts  arc  buried  in  his  own  head,  or  expended  in  the  me- 
riment  of  gossip,  or  the  chit-chat  of  a  village  ale-house.  The 
inspiration  of  genius  is  dissipated  in  the  wilderness  of  society. 
It  is  often  ridiculed  as  madness  by  the  ignorant,  and  too  aHJm 
IciidH  to  madness  by  the  neglect  which  it  experieocea.  How 
much  nient-il  power,  how  much  happiness  is  destroyed  by  the 
solitariness  of  the  individual,  amid  the  vast  assemblies  of  hb 
fellow  men  !  The  blind  man  findo  his  own  staff,  and  the  lama 
man  his  own  crutches,  and  the  weak  man  takes  to  his  heels,  and 
the  strong  man  fights  for  himself;  and  the  fine  man  manrruvres 
for  his  own  interest ;  and  the  eloquent  man  enhances  his  own 
merits ;  and  the  feeble  man  slanders  to  sooth  his  own  envy  ; 
and  the  rich  man  spends  on  his  own  fencics ;  and  the  poor  man 
schemes  and  works  for  his  own  private  support  ;  and  the  power- 
ful man  collects  the  labours  of  all  for  his  own  private  aggrandize- 
ment. Were  the  blind  man  in  the  foble,  to  carry  the  lame  man 
whore  ho  wishes  not  to  go,  and  the  lame  man  with  his  eye 
sifiht  to  direct  the  blind  man  wrong,  and,  having  gained  his  own 
private  ohjitt,  loavc  the  blind  man  to  find  his  own  way  alone, 
the  picture  of  present  society  would  lie  complete.  We  all  help 
one  another,  the  master  helps  the  sennnt,  and  the  spinner  the 
weaver,  and  the  weaver  the  spinner,  the  printer  the  bookbinder, 
and  the  writer  the  printer ;  but  when  the  one  has  wrought  hard 
fur  little,  and  the  other  has  merely  thrown  his  net  into  the  sea 


of  popular  trouble,  and  brought  large  gains  into  his  o«-n  coffen, 
whilst  the  fishermen,  who  did  the  laborious  work,  are  merely 
fed  and  clothed  for  the  occaaon,  where  is  the  friendly  co- 
operation ?  The  blind  and  the  lame  of  the  fable  are  one,  and 
their  interests  are  one,  and  their  gains  are  equal ;  but  here  the 
interests  are  two,  and  the  gain  is  on  one  w&s  ;  the  poor  labourer 
is  used  for  his  strength,  and  when  that  fails  him,  he  must  then, 
like  a  blind  or  lame  man  alone,  find  hia  own  way  home. 

"What  is  the  cure  for  this  evil  ?  The  union  of  interests, 
mutual  confidence,  mutual  dependence,  social  industry,  accumu- 
lation for  masses,  and  not  for  individuals,  property  for  all,  and 
not  for  one  or  a  few, — muiute  division  of  labour,  and  universal 
employment,  short  hours  of  labour,  long  hours  of  recreation  for 
the  pleasures  of  imagination  and  the  suppression  of  sensualism, 
annihilation  of  poverty,  the  eternal  destruction  of  filthy  streets, 
and  dirty  habitations,  of  bad  clothes,  and  unclean  persons,  of 
ignorance  and  bad  taste,  of  drunken  habits,  arising  from  idleness, 
and  want  of  suitable  amusements,  &c  These  are  the  cures. 
We  only  want  the  power  of  externally  modelling  society,  to 
effect  the  moral  change.  It  is  an  outward  act  for  the  purpose 
of  begetting  an  inward  grace.] 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Tua  Quakars  are  an  interesting  people.  Their  elementary 
view  of  religion  is  of  a  purer  and  more  perfect  kind  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  sects  of  Christianity.  They  have  in  em- 
bryo the  doctrine  of  a  spiritiial  worship,  "  in  the  upright  heart 
and  pure."  They  have  in  embryo  the  idea  of  a  social  commu* 
nity,  in  the  friendly  aids  with  which  they  administer  to  each 
other's  nseesatiss.  They  have  in  embryo  the  idea  of  a  religion 
at  paaoai  in  their  decided  reprobation  of  all  violent  species  of 
ofBiasite  or  defisnsive  war&rs.  And  they  have  in  embryo  the 
idea  of  a  pure  morality,  fraiMled  upon  vecacity,  ind^Miideoee, 
liberty,  innocence,  and  domestic  happiness.  They  have  maaw 
exceedingly  beautiiUl  features  of  character ;  and  yet  there  la 
something  peculiarly  deficient  in  their  social  capacity,  as  men^ 
ben  of  geasml  society.  They  carry  out  the  system  of  indivi- 
dualism in  leligioii  fivther  thwi  any  other  Christian  sect.  They 
are  gatheiem  of  this  world's  gtxKis — they  arc  self-appropriators, 
and,  aeoaediag  to  William  Hewitt's  own  acknowledgment,  they 
devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  busbess,  aud  money- 
makingi  They  disoounue  the  fine  arts.  They  have  banished 
mosie,  and  danring,  and  painting,  and  sculpture,  from  their 
dwelliagi;  they  Imve  interdicted  the  fiuicy  from  interfering 
with  the  arte  ef  tailoring  and  dressmaking.  They  have  intro- 
duced moootoaj  into  q>eech,  and  customs,  and  manners,  and 
even  into  the  dmwl  of  their  peenlier  ontocy,  the  sing-song  of 
whidi  (their  only  music)  they  have  rdigiousl^  preserved  smoe 
the  days  of  Gia^  Fox.  They  have  banished  novels  and 
romaaoee  from  their  drawing-rooma,  and  give  but  small  coun- 
tenance to  'poetry,  and  that  of  a  peculiar  sectarian  species. 
What  can  such  people  do  ?  They  engage  in  trade,  and  gather 
motley.  That's  alL  According  to  the  notions  of  degenerate 
Chrietiaiiity,  this  money-making  is  all  right ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  society  it  is  not  wrong.  But  where  is  the  spirit  of 
Sefam  manifested  in  Quakerism  ?  Does  it  teach  social  union, 
or  dees  it  teach  men,  each  to  gather  for  himself,  and,  like  the 
Israelites,  when  the  manna  came  down  from  heaven  in  the  wil- 
dsmses,  collect  more  than  he  can  make  use  of,  so  that  it  be* 
comes  a  stink  in  his  nostrils?*  The  very  attempt  to  approxi- 
mate Christian  community,  without  fiurly  entering  it,  has  been 
injurious  to  (Quakerism.  Their  numbers  are  still  very  limited, 
notwithstanding  the  inducements  to  join  them,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  of  admitting  any  poor  man,  who  might  ulti- 
mately prove  a  burden  to  the  society.  Wealth  is  really  a  virtue 
amongst  them,  and  poverty  a  sin,  and  the  greatest  of  all  pre* 
tenders  to  a  spiritual  religion  are  the  most  indefii^gable  gather- 

*  This  is  another  beautiful  type  of  community.  The  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  take  more  than  ther  could  make  use  ci. 
If  they  disobeyed  it  stank.  We  have,  therefore,  a  type  of  the 
social  system  at  the  institution  of  both  law  and  gospel — Where 
is  the  antitype.^ 
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ers  of  material  riches.     There  is  a  consistency  in  Jewish  money 
hoarding,  but  how  does  it  accord  with  a  Quaker's  ppintuahty  ? 
The  following  quotations  from  a  clever  article  by  \\  ilham 
Howitt,  a  Quaker,  in  the  last  number  of  TaiCs  Mayaxxne,  wiU 
confirm  the  above  observations : — 

"  The  friends  have  separated  themselves  from  the  public  on 
many  points  of  religious  principle,  and  have  renounced,  on  that 
ground,  many  of  its  pursuits  and  pleasures.  They  are  thus  be- 
come a  simple  and  domestic  people ;  for,  having  abandoned 
almost  all  the  expensive  habits  and  recreations  by  which  their 
neighbours  spend  their  time  and  their  money,  they  are  thrown, 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  business,  as  a  mode  of  filling  up  their 
time.  Thence  they  derive  as  tradesmen  another  great  advan- 
tage :  they  not  onfy  devote  to  their  business  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  time  than  many  others,  but  they  give  it  an  almost 
undivided  attention.  •  •  ♦ 

Well,  then,  the  friends  have   an  education  that  gives  them 
activity,  application,  and   an  attachment  to  business ;  which 
gives  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  takes  out  of  their  track 
of  accumulation  rival  propensities  and  seductions.     They  miist, 
of  necessity,  under  these  circumstances,  get  money ;  and,  having 
got,  how  are  they  to  spend  it  ?     Is  it  on  splendid  houses  and 
equipages — on  liveries  and  armonial  bearings — on   numerous 
establishments — on  attendance  at  the  theatre,  the  opera— -at 
races,  clubs,  balls,  assemblies,  routes — by  magnificent  entertain- 
ments to  the  titled  and  fashionable  ?     Or  is  it  on  fine  clothes, 
jewels,  or  the  accomplishments  of  music,  dancing,  or  painting — 
by  field  sports,  or  games  of  hazard  ?     From   all   these  they 
abstain  on  religious  conviction.     These  could  not  divert  them 
from  the  acquisition  of  wealth — these  could  not  retard  or  lessen 
that  acquisition  in  its  course  ;  and,  wealth  being  once  acquired, 
the  only  diflSculty  is  to  say  how  it  shall  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming "enormous.     Friends  live  in  good  housee,  and  have  them 
well  and  even  elegantly  furnished  ;  but  then  they  indulge.in  none 
of  those  articles  which  absorb  the  greatest  sums  of  money.  Their 
dresses  are  simple :  what  can  they  spend  on  them  compared 
to  what  fashionable  people  do?     They  keep  no  caskets  of 
jewellery,  to  blaze  in  drawing-rooms  and  at  levies.     They  hare 
no  costly  pianos  or  harps,  guitars  or  violins.     They  avoid  as 
vanity  carving  and  gilding,  and  the  Baylonish  glare  of  gaudy 
colours  in  curtains,  hanging^  and  canopies.     Seldom  do  satins 
and  damasks,  much  less  gold  and  silver  tlssuea,  flame  on  their 
chairs,  couches,  and  ottomans  ;  and,  as  for  those  glorious  orna- 
ments of  walls,  paintings,  by  masters  old  or  new,  in  which  lie 
often  more  capital  than  in  the  houses  which  hold  them,  or  even 
the  estates  on  which  those  houses  stand — why,  they  have  none 
of  them — no,  not  even  a  framed  engraving,  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases,  except  the  West  family,  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Clarkson.     What  sums  do  they 
save  in  what  are  called  accomplishments — in  teaching  children 
music,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  drawing,  painting,  languages, 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  which  are  now  drilled  into  the  young, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  capacity,  tasto,  or  future  require- 
ment !     What  siuns  do  they  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  opera- 
dancers  and  singers,  actors,  musicians,  drill-masters,  keepers  of 
taverns  and  clubs  !     They  have  one  member  in  Parlianoent ; 
but  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  brought  to  spend  their  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  an  election  ;  for  they  have  a 
conscience  against  bribery  and  drunkenness,  and,  moreover,  are 
not  fond  of  turning  night  into  day. 

"  The  greatest  danger  which  attends  this  state  of  thlng^  is  that 
of  fostering  a  woridly  spirit,  and  of  bringing  upon  the  possessors 
Bome  of  the  worst  evils  of  wealth,  without  its  splendour  and 
elegancies.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  society. 
Many  and  repeated  are  and  have  been  the  warnings  of  the 
yearly  meeting  on  this  subject — and  which  may  be  found  duly 
recorded  in  their  Book  of  Extracts,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Book  of  Advices,  or  the  Book  of  Discipline — ^that  is,  the  book 
of  the  laws  of  the  Society— for  friends  to  be  moderate  in  their 
tiesires  ;  to  withdraw  from  trade,  when  they  have  got  enough  .' 
and  make  way  for  others.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
advice  is  the  least  attended  to  of  any.  The  words  of  Paine, 
though  severe,  were  not  without  a  good  deal  of  justice,  when  he 

gaid "  They  pursue  money  with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and 

an  appetite  as  keen  as  death.''    The  majority  of  friends  go  on 


trading  to  the  last ;  and  in  no  society  is  the  influence  of  wealth 
more  felt,  or  more  powerfully,  though  silently,  exerted.  Is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the  education  now  described,  when 
the  acquisition  of  property  is  necessarily  looked  upen  as  a  great 
duty  ?  I  once  saw  a  wealthy  grocer,  who  was  capable,  not 
merely  of  keeping  his  carriage,  but  of  keeping  three  or  four,  if 
he  pleased,  and  with  no  family  to  provide  for,  busy  wrapping 
up  pounds  of  sugar,  as  if  his  living  depended  upon  it.  A  person 
came  in  and  related  some  foolish  action  of  a  retired  tradesman. 
"  Ah  !  "  said  the  friend,  "  when  men  go  out  of  business,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  do  some  foolish  thins;  or  other."  His  fingers 
moved  more  nimbly,  his  eyes  glistened  with  siitisfaction,  and 
the  weighing  of  pounds  of  sugar  evidently  seemed  a  more  meri- 
torious deed  than  before.'' 

TO  COnnESPOXDEXTS. 
We  have  neglected  for  several  weeks  past  to  do  justice  to  the 
Watchman  Newspaper,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  glories  in  the  name  of  Christian,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Whitficldiuns,  So- 
cinians,  UnitariaTis,  Sandemanians,  Glassites,  SwedcnborgtanSf 
Southcottians,  ^c.  About  four  or  five  weeks  ago  we  sent  an 
advertizement  to  the  Watchman  office,  containing  the  follow- 
ing words: — "  The  Shepherd,  note  publishing,  weekly,  price  l^d. 
The  pages  of  the  Shepherd  are  devoted  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  social  aspect  of  Christianity,  the  general  apostocy  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  its  reunion  upon  social  principles.^'' 
This  is  the  adverlizement.  It  was  received  by  the  clerk,  and 
5s.  paid  for  it,  but  a  council  having  sat  upon  it  in  the  inner 
court,  it  was  resolved  to  reject  it ;  and,  accordingly,  when  we 
sent  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  our  advertizcment,  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  rejected  "  because  it  was  Anticuristian  !" 
We  merely  put  this  little  fact  on  record  without  any  comment 
Mayhap,  in  a  century  hence,  some  public  writer,  turningover  tlie 
pages  of  the  Shepherd  in  the  British  Museum,  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  aregenerated  gospel,will  light  upon  this  centennarian 
anecdote,  and  reprint  it,  with  some  striking  observations,  for  a 
generation  yet  unborn,  who  will  regard  us  in  the  light  of  heralds 
of  the  coming  morn,  and  rejoice  in 'the  sunbeams  of  that  light 
which  falls  upon  us  merely  by  refraction  from  the  yet  unrisen 
suti.  To  that  generation  we  appeal.  To  Christ,  the  founder 
of  Cliristianity,  we  appeal.  To  his  jwlgment  seat  we  appeal, 
before  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  the  editor  of  the 
Watchman,  and  the  council  who  rejected  the  advertisement^ 
along  with  the  conductors  of  the  Evangelical  Review,  of  the  j 
same  pious  fraternity.  Till  then  we  bid  them  adieu.  We\ 
shall  never  denounce  them  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  generation 
yet  unborn,  we  shall  by  and  bye  pick  out  a  few  more  specimens 
of  the  trade  from  the  Evangelical  advertizements. 

In  No.  6,  of  Vol.  J  I.,  we  promised  to  treat  soon  of  miracles, 
that  volume  having  closed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  we  could 
not  redeem  our  promise  as  we  intended ;  but,  in  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  Ind  and  2d  volumes,  we  collected  a  number 
of  interesting  particulars,  under  the  name  of  "  Legends 
and  Miracles,"  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.  They  contain  a  specimen  of  almost  every  kind 
of  miraculous  phenomenon  which  has  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  form  a  very  important  key  to  the  study 
of  Psychology.  The  collection  was  not  made  for  amusement 
only ;  although  there  is  a  sufficient  fund  of  amusement  to 
make  it  attractive  to  the  simple  mind,  there  is  food  for 
tough  digestion,  even  by  the  most  crperienced  adept  in  tJie 
occult  sciences — something  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  the  wise, 
as  well  as  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  foolish. 
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LIKINGS  AND   DISLIKING8, 

OR    THE 

POWER  OF  PREJUDICE  WITH   REFERENCE  TO 
ASSOCIATION. 

A'iBr.— Be  advwetl ; 
Heat  not  a  funuice  for  jour  foe,  m  hot 
That  it  do  singe  youwclf ;  we  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiflneM  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  looe  by  overrunning.     Know  ye  not 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  nuj^ent  it,  wantefl  it  ?     Be  advised. 
I  say  again  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you,  than  yourself; 
If,  with  the  (Kill  of  rcaiton,  you  would  <iucucli. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  paamm. 

Skdupeart,  Henry  Vltl. 

Hatred  is  most  commonly  used  in  a  vicious  sense,  as  expro*- 
sive  of  some  unjustifiable  puMion,  and  love  is  used  in  the 
oppoHJtc  senile,  an  cxprextive  of  something  meritorious.  The 
reason  of  thii>  is  manifest ;  lore  lias  a  tendency  to  tmii<|uilli/e, 
hatred  to  agitate,  tho  mind.  But  then-  arc  many  si>ecie«i  of 
loire  which  arc  cril,  and,  vice  versa,  liatreds  which  are  truly  vir- 
tuous. A  man  who  is  never  angry,  is  a  man  without  moral 
feeling ;  and  a  man  who  never  hates  is  devoid  of  sensibility. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  being  without  hatrad.  It  be- 
longs to  creation — it  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  compoai- 
tion  of  a  moral  beinn.  It  is  one  of  the  primitive  sources  of 
activity.  Love  tends  to  re|M>ne — hntrvd  to  active  exertion. 
Love  tends  to  i>ermanency — hatred  to  change  of  condition. 
Hatred  of  evil  is  the  primaiy  came  of  moral  and  intellectual 
progression. 

It  is  good  to  hate  evil. 

No  man,  consciously  or  knowingly,  hates  good. 

We  hate  that  which  we  think  evil  to  ountelves.  Bat  we  are 
often  niistaki'ii  ;  and  here  it  is  where  the  evil  lies — in  hating 
that  which  is  rojiUy  not  evil,  but  only  supposed  to  be  evil. 

The  ])rei>os.-<es!ii()ns  and  prejudices  of  party  spirit  are  singu- 
larly strong,  and  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  {larticularly 
so  in  early  life.  We  well  rememlKT  the  aversions  with  which 
we  were  accustomtil  to  look  upon  certain  religious  and  ]>olitical 
partiem.  The  detcKtation  was  mingle<l  with  a  kind  of  religious 
awe  and  coniniiHemtion,  but  it  wax  a  hatred,  and  tUat  so  ]>ower- 
ful  as  to  alworb  our  feelings.  This  feeling  we  have  entirely 
lost ;  it  is  only  by  taxing  our  memory  that  wa  can  s]>eak  of  it ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  acuteneas 
of  that  dislike  which  is  experienced  by  many  towards  ourselves 
and  our  renders — dislike  which  almost  chokes  utterance  in  some, 
raiM>s  the  curl-of-lip  contempt  in  others,  and  the  pom]>ou8  ma- 
jorty  of  Pharisaic  silence  in  many. 

This  passion  is  not  confined  to  |>crsonfi,  it  extends  to  places 
and  things.  We  remcmlicr  certain  rojwls  which  we  detestetl, 
certain  parts  of  a  rojul  which  wc  peculiarly  longed  to  i)ass, 
from  a  sort  of  ill-defined  antipathy.  We  remember  an  old 
lime  tree  which  always  occasioned  sad  and  disagreeable  refac- 


tions. It  was  a  solitary  thing,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  track 
of  rocky  land,  with  a  solitary  sheep  or  cow  occasionally 
grazing  beside  it,  and  a  solit^iry  cottage,  and  a  solitary  dog, 
and  perhaps  a  solitary  fiirmer,  looking  out  upon  the  bleak 
waste,  from  which  he  dug  out  his  ycairly  sulisistence.  It  makes 
us  sad,  even  now,  to  recal  it  to  our  remembnuice.  All  this  we 
once  hated,  and  we  are  afraid,  from  the  feeling  even  at  this 
very  moment  upon  us  that  wc  hate  it  still. 

There  are  certain  colours  in  drow  which  we  dislike,  certain 
forms  in  Stat luiry,  iminting,  or  architei-tun>,  which  we  abhor; 
certain  modes  of  liehaviour,  which  we  cannot  endure  ;  certain 
vain  and  aflx-ctetl  airs,  which  are  |>eculiarly  dis|)leasing ;  and 
certain  presumptive  acts  of  assurance,  which  wc  abominate. 
We  hare,  therefore,  abunduice  of  the  thimt  called  hatred. 
We  hate  aminds, smells,  sigbta,  tastes,  and  tl<elings — rive  species 
of  sensitive  hates  have  we,  with  an  infinitude  of  variations,  all 
combining  «ith  the  moral  sense,  and  producini;  moral  aversion 
of  corresponding  intensity. 

Is  there  any  one  of  our  readers  who  can  say  that  he  is  dif- 
ferently constituted,  that  he  loves  every  sinind  alike,  every 
sight,  smell,  taste,  and  feeling  alike  ?  then  we  say  he  is  tlie 
most  extraonlinary  animal  in  existence.  Is  there  a  nuin  who 
hates  nothing,  and  loves  evert-  thing  ?  No  ;  it  is  an  alwurdity. 
The  >ory  l>eing  of  life  if*  bi|>olar.  An  attraction  to  one  pole 
always  creates  a  corresponding  aversion  to  the  other.  Why, 
then,  oppose  hatred?  Why  strive  to  destroy  it?  Why  not 
encourage  it?  Reader!  Dost  thou  not  know  that  the  earth 
of  itself  is  barren,  or  briiigeth  forth  weeds  and  confusion,  but 
when  cultivated,  it  produceth  rich  and  luxuriamt  crops,  deli- 
cious fruitv  ai^l  beautiful  flowers?  The  principle  of  biuTen- 
ness,  or  woed-pnxluction,  therefore,  is  an  evil,  becniise  wo 
strive  to  destroy  it,  but  yet  it  is  the  source  of  agricultural  art, 
and  all  the  pleasures  derived  therefrom.  Agriculture,  as  an 
art,  could  have  no  existence,  were  it  not  for  this  fundamental 
vice  in  our  mother  earth.  The  object  of  agriculture  is  to 
destroy  thijt  barrenness,  and  tendency  to  confusion  of  produce. 
But  agriculture  never  can  destroy  it ;  for  even  supponiiig  it 
|>osHible  to  cultixate  every  acre  of  dry  land,  the  hilMnir  must  be 
incessantly  re|)eated  tram  year  to  year,  nay,  almost  fmm  ilay 
to  day,  to  prevent  the  fundamental  vice  from  rearing  it<<  head 
too  high.  But  with  all  o>ir  lalKnir,  tluit  vice  will  appear,  for 
the  principle  of  viciousness  is  not  dostroye<l,  it  is  only  kepi 
down  by  the  power  of  art,  and  the  skill  of  science. 

Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  fundamental  vice  is 
actually  increased  ;  the  [K)«cr  of  the  cjirth  to  liring  forth  weeds 
is  increased  by  cultivation,  m  any  &nncr  will  speedily  per- 
ceive, by  suffering  Mother  Nature  to  have  her  own  way  for  a 
year  or  two  in  his  well  phiwed  acres. 

This,  perhajis,  will  enable  the  reader  to  imderstand  how  the 
elementiuy  principle  of  hatred  in  man  increases  in  the  same 
proportion  as  love. 

**  At  much  OM  I  do  Cretaid  love, 
'*  So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomeit.'^ 

A  civilian  has  many  more  aversions  tlum  a  savage.  A  ci- 
vilian is  offended  with  a  snmll  musical  discord  which  would 
delight  the  rude  untilled  mind  of  a  Ixirkiriun  \  he  is  offended 
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with  an  error  in  ^ramiBar  or  proniiaciation,  with  awkwardness 
of  manner,  with  impropriet.T  of  colour  in  dress,  with  harshness 
of  light  and  shade,  or  unchagtenesa  of  coloiur  in  painting — 
specie*  of  offence  which  a  savage  cannot  feel  l)ecjiiise  he  has  not 
been  refined  sufficiently  to  relish  the  corresponding  opposite 
virtues.  For  the  man  who  cannot  feel  the  offence  of  tvani  of 
keeping,  of  delicacy  of  tint,  and  of  accuracy  of  drawing,  in  a 
picture,  has  not  a  soul  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  those  beauties 
when  they  are  really  present.  It  is  the  power  of  enjoyment  in 
the  one  case,  which  gives  the  sensitiveness  and  keenness  of  dis- 
like in  the  other.  The  ciwlian,  therefore,  hates  more  than  the 
savage ;  that'  is,  he  has  a  greater  varijcty  of  h/Ues,  and  by  that 
TarietT  we  measure  the  amount  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
«efin«nent^ 

Does  not  this  seem  strange,  and  yet  undeniably  true,  that  as 
we  go  on  towards  perfection  we  increa»e?thc  elementary  princi- 
ple of  hatred  indefinitely,  and  that  in  that  increase  consista  our 
happiness  ?  For  happiness  is  merely  a  game  in  which  we  play 
at  bo-peep  vrith  pain,  and  derive  all  our  enjoyment  from  giving 
it  the  go-by.  And,  as  a  man  who  tlirows  balls,  and  catches 
them  succesiuvely  as  they  &li,  tossing  them  up  in  a  continuous 
eircle  of  motion,  augments  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  satis- 
iaction  of  the  spectators,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
balls,  and  the  areas  of  the  circles  of  motion  ;  so  also  do  men 
make  additions  to  the  amount  of  social  happiness  by  a  multi- 
plication of  the  chances  of  receiving  painful  sensations^  since 
the  object  of  all  human  skill  is  to  present  those  chances,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  them. 

So  much  for  elementary  hatred.  Now  let  us  say  a  little  of 
acctarian  hatred. 

Although  we  have  determined  that  the  happiness  of  man  is. 
increaaed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his.  liability  to  hate  ; 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  shown  that  it  also  consists  in  the 
suppression  of  tliat  hatred  ;  the  susceptibility  of  offence,  with- 
out tlie  fact  of  offence,  is  the  condition  of  a  happy  being.  That 
this  is  not  the  state  of  sectarianism  is  well  knoHii.  The  fact 
of  offence  is  unfortunately  very  frequent  in  sectarianism.  It  is 
a  concert  of  discords.  The  susceptibility  of  offence  is  not  great 
enough.  Were  sectarians  more  sensitive  than  they  are  (not- 
withstanding all  their  prooeness  to  ignite  by  the  slightest  fric- 
tion), it  would  be  highly  advantageous  t()  their  moral  well-being. 
Their  susceptibility  is  all  developeil  on  one  side  ;  they  are  not 
■uffieiently  susceptible  of  self-offence.  Wo  would  not  find 
iault  with  their  tendency  to  feel  offended  with  others,  if  they 
were  sharp-sighted  enough  to  perceive  their  own  dcformitios. 
They  would  thus  immediately  commence  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  as  they  removed  offeiice  from  themselves,  they 
would  gradually  see  it  removed  in  their  neighbours.  Let  the 
susceptibility  alone.  Let  it  grow  to  infinity.  It  is  a  taste,  it  is 
refinement ;  but  when  a  man  is  peculiarly  sensible  of  discords 
in  other  men's  music,  whilst  he  cannot  detect  a  single  discord 
in  liis  own,  he  has  only  one  polar  aspect  of  his  being  developed, 
and  is  a  sectarian,  giving  offence  to  all,  and  receiving  offence 
from  all  but  his  own  sweet  self. 

The  application  of  this  to  individual  sects  and  parties  is  very 
easy.  Their  most  prominent  defect  is  a  blindness  to  the  offence 
of  their  own  natures.  They  require  a  certain  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment. They  are  somewhat  nervoui.  They  have  their  likings 
and  dislikings,  hopes  and  fears,  and  holy  awes,  &c.  These 
must  be  indulged,  and  in  indulging  these  idiobyivcracies^  they 
are  offending  other  minds,  who  are  equally  entitled  to  respect 
in  their  likings  and  dislikings — and  thus  we  stand. 

How-  to  get  out  of  this  position  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  life  and  progress.  To  reason  each  other  out  of  it  is  im- 
possible, to  laugh  each  other  out  of  it  is  equally  impossible. 
To  persecute  is  vain,  and  to  wait  with  patience  is  hopeless.  To 
attempt  to  associate  under  such  circumstances  is  ridiculous,  and 

c  any  one  small  party  to  abandon  society,  and  endeavour  to 
form  an  imperium  in  imperio,  is,  in  our  modest  opinion,  a  bad 
speculation.  A  nation  only  can  successfully  institute  a  social 
system.  If  so,  there  is  no  alternative  left  but  the  propagation 
of  the  principle  by  individual  proselytism,  until  some  all-ab- 
sorbing event  in  the  course  of  Providence  takes  place  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  the  idea.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction, built  upon  historical  evidence,  that  when  asocial  idea 


has  taken  firm  root  in  the  mind,  especially  m  the  public  mind, 
opportunities  are  speedily  afforded  it  of  reoeiving  a  material 
embodiment.  It  cinnot  fail  of  being  brought  to  the  birth 
when  once  it  has  been  conceived  and  quickened  into  vital 
being. 

But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  a  Protestant  country,  in  some 
respacts^presents-the  most  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  first  attempt. 
Protestantism  is  a  stage  behind  Catholicism  in  social  feeling. 
The  infinite  number  of  sectarian  parties  in  Protestant  countries 
has  created  a  sea  of  troxible  and  spiritual  confusion.  The  antipa- 
thies are  excessive,  self-righteousness  is  very  high,  and  the  par- 
ties are  very  small.  In  Catholic  countries  it  is  different— there 
is  only  one  Church— a  Catholic  feeling  pervades  it,  a  mimie 
sort  of  brotherhood  is  already  provided,  and  hold  up  to  respect, 
in  the  monastic  institutions,  which  are  in  this  country  repre- 
sented to  tho  people  in  the  most  impious  light ;  and  thus  the 
Catholics  really  are  so  far  in  advance  of  all  other  parties,  that 
in  Paris,  at  this  very  day,  a  large  community  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  is  in  Ijcing,  formed  upon  a  social  model, 
and  as  successful  as  any  institution  of  the  kind  can  expect  to 
be  under  the  malefic  influence  of  civilization. 

It  must,  however,  be  small.  If  it  be  religious,  it  must  be  secta- 
rian, and  if  it  be  irreligious,  it  must  be  sectarian,  and  if  it  be 
indifferent,  it  must  be  offensive. 

No  party  can  grow  to  nationality,  and  no  apparent  success  in 
temporal  affiiirs  would  have  any  jwrsuasive  effect  upon  religious 
conviction,  for  old  religion  is  so  thoroughly  prepared  for,  and 
has  so  often  succeeded  in.  regarding  poverty  and  misery  as  vir- 
tues, that  if  once  the  torch  of  zeal  were  fairly  rekindled,  it  19 
hard  to  divine  what  it  might  effect.  One  thing  it  might  at- 
tempt, and  that  is  rival  communities  ;  thus  introducing  a  spirit 
of  opposition  and  hatred  in  constitutional  oi;ganizatiou,  which 
would  be  prevented  by  a  national  movement. 

But  how  could  a  national  movement  reconcile  sects,  without 
enforcijig  (which  is  impossible)  a  compromisal  of  principles  ? 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  method,  and  that  is  a  fun- 
damental basis,  ujwn  which  every  variety  of  opinion  might 
manifest  itself,  ri/..,  neither  an  affirmative  nor  a  negative  basis,, 
but  a  neutral  Imsis,  upon  tho  principle  that  society  has  nothing, 
to  do  witli  individual  faith. 

TliL",  moreoTcr,  is  not  a  mere  expedient,  but  a  fact.  Indivi- 
dual religion  has  reference  to  another  world.  Society,  as  a  body, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  another  world ;  society  belongs  to  this> 
world,  and  this  world  only.  The  indi\  idual  who  dies^  and  leaves- 
this  world,  ho  only  can  have  to  do  with  another.  Let  him, 
therefore,  determine  his  own  &ith  ;  let  hini  act  upon  the  Pro- 
testant principle  of  private  authority.  Btit  the  Church  visible, 
or  society  which  dies  not,  let  it  determine  what  social  conduct 
ought  to  be  ;  and  let  it,  therefore,  act  upon  the  Catholic  prind- 
plo  of  public  or  social  authority.  Thus,  we  may  ha\e  the  twcr 
duirches  in  one,  with  their  chamcteristic  features ;  tlie  Catholic 
church  (the  church  of  works)  determining  moral  and  social 
behaviour,  and  the  I'rotestant  church,  eacii  man  apart,  cul- 
tivating private  faith,  and  other  parties,  believing  or  not  be- 
lieving, as  they  saw  reiwon.  A  very  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
modes  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  might  thus  be  included  in  a  sys- 
tem organized  upon  the  two  fundamental  pillars,  formerly  spe^ 
cified  in  the  Shepherd.  If  ever  such  a  system  be  successfully- es- 
tablished, we  know  no  country  better  circumstanced,  geograplii- 
cally  and  commercially,  than  this,  for  the  exjjeriment ;  but,  the 
attempt  must  first  be  made  in  France,  before  an  English  people 
can  have  courage  to  think  of  it.  We  are  not  presuming  to  stir 
up  any  enthusiasm  upon  the  subject  ;  we  are  merely  analysing 
the  prospects  of  futurity.  And  to  show  that  we  are  not  without 
the  most  respectable  authority,  in  indulging  in  tho  ho{)e  above 
expressed,  we  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  one  of  th« 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Europe,  M.  de  Ferussac,  in 
the  "  Bulletin  Universel  des  Sciences,  arid  de  l'  Induttrie'"  (7th 
section,  Feb.,  1834) :— "  U^nless  some  retrograde  movement 
takes  place  in  civilization  we  may  boldly  predict  that  if  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  and  population  be  not  ar 
rested,  the  force  of  events  must  lead  to  the  applicatiou  of  the 
idea  of  M.  Fourier." 

But  all  the  systems  are  one  in  substance.  Association  is  the 
idea«  and:  when  the  time  comes.fbr  it's  serious  application,  we 
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doubt  not,  that  the  geiiiils  of  man  will  give  a  varietj-,  and  an 
intenest  to  its  different  modes,  of  which,  at  present,  we  can 
•carcely  form  a  phantasm. 


AWALOGIES.-GEOLOGY,    ASTRONOMY,    AND 
HISTORY. 


In  tlie  wood-cut  w})ich  Hccompaaies  this  article,  wc  bave 
attempted  a  rude  outline  of  the  analogy  wliich  existn  between 
thi«e  aciences.  We  might  have  taken  more,  but  wc  oomider 
H  ncoMMarj  to  avoid  complexity  and  prolixity,  both  for  our  own 
•ake,  and  the  take  of  our  reader*.  The  »4|iiare  figure  repre- 
aenta  geology — the  eemirircular,  aitronomy.  Tlie  lower  geolo- 
gienl  itrotum  is  the  niaterial  or  uinenil  forniniinn,  the  Mvond 
if  the  vegetable,  the  tliird  i<>  the  nniroul.  and  the  fourth  is  tlw 
Biorul.  TliiH  ditiaiou  correapnndi  to  that  in  the  8«tronomiail 
fifure — the  outward  circle  reprc«cntji  tlie  sphere  of  the  tfare* 
freat  planets,  Unmu*,  Saturn,  and  .Tupher.  The  MCODd  it  the 
aphere  of  tbe  four  aatoroida,  whicli,  croMiqg  each  ether  in  their 
erhitw,  arc  well  represented  in  symbol  by  n  cro*.  The  third 
is  the  4}>herc  of  the  remaining  four  planetii,  and  the  fourth  ia 
the  Sun. 

By  this  figure  we  ^o  not  moan  to  affirm  any  thing  absolute 
re«pecting  the  priority  of  the  vegctaUe  to  the  animal  creatien, 
which,  to  far  at  geol«)gical  observation  lias  jet  mnc^  seem  to 
have  hegxm  together,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  dividing  into 
two  ;  but  only  to  auert  relatively,  that  the  vegetable  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  mineral,  and  being  a  lower  n>cci«i  of  or- 
gniaation,  and  neceMnry  for  the  support  of  Minaal  Mfc,  it 
Mana  to  U-  the  elder  of  the  twin*,  by  a  tmrt  of  phfyaiAWM^ 
al^,  which  wc  have  no  doubt  will  be  nsere  o&d  were  MHinaed 
by  future  obserrationa  ami  dkeaxfwiaa. 

Before  the  cieatien  of  vegctahtea,  pwgiess  was  wholly  con- 
fined tn  the  MifcrpoMtion  of  the  diffmnt  atmta,  oar  above  ano- 
ther ;  when  the  vegetable  and  aainaal  amae  into  being,  the  pro- 
gre«w  went  from  lower  tn  hiKJK-r  apecica,  until  man  was  tieaUiil. 
and  then  the  propresi.  <<>iunHiicod  in  a  new  department  altoge- 
ther. Man  being  a  nionil  and  {>rngma>ive  bei«iR,  the  prqgreai 
is  continiM-d  in  hin  moral  and  intellfctunl  iiutuie.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  nuch  traitor*  to  our  ^jteciot,  or  to  sound  raason,  as 
to  suppose  that  a  new  taae  of  animalt  su]ierior  to  man*  vaay 
tie  cruited,  to  supplant  us,  as  wc  have  nupplanted  tlic  mcga- 
therio,  and  tlic  menttrout  Bauriunii,  who  fiouri«die<l  in  the  days 
of  the  Titans,  when  father  .love  himself  was  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  hin  own  Authority.  We  are  somewhat  wiser  than 
thi?,  for  now  wc  »ec  that  creation  is  finished — fini«hed  in  man, 
and  that  the  work  of  rfptti4:rati»n,  or  moral  and  iiUelleetual 
education  of  the  rational  being  man,  han  titpertetkd  the  work 
of  primitive  creation. 

You  may  trace  U)e  progrew  of  society  in  these  two  figufex, 
and  if  you  compare  tlicm  with  history  in  generat,  or  wKh 
eccleni.-vtica1  history  in  i)articular.  you  will  find  u  strict  analogy. 
Thus  the  first  stage  of  man  is  material,  or  sensual ;  second, 
nj  Stic,  or  fanciful,  being  a  feeble  attempt  at  satisfactory  know- 
ledge. Finding  this  to  fail,  he  aAcra-ards  attempts  (thirdly) 
science;  finding  this  still  defective,  he  cultivates  (fourthly) 
BM>r«1ky,  where  lies  all  his  enjoyment. 


*  This  ha*  been  hinted  at  by  aome  of  our  metropolitan  phi- 
losophers. 


In  the  history  of  revelation  you  perceive,  Jirst,  the  law  ; 
second,  the  cross,  or  the  state  of  transition,  when  the  Church 
had  no  political  existence ;  third,  the  gospel  in  apo^tacy,  or 
controversy,  or  state  religion ;  and  fourth,  the  grand  climac- 
teric of  all  rel^ous  progress,  the  moral  rcaliiation  of  the  pro- 
mises of  law  and  pospel.  This  is  the  Sun.  Hence  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  luxuriant  imagery  of  primitive  mysticism,  the  millen- 
nial age  it  called  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  arises  on  the 
mind  with  healing  on  his  wings. 

A  nm  and  a  planet  are  two  extreme  oppositea,  or  poles,  and 
belong  to  two  ends  of  a  magnetic  line,  thus, 

P.    Sun  Planet.     X, 

A  i)laaet  is  by  nature  op»<juc  it  has  no  light  in  itself;  it  is 
always  one  half  in  darkness,  and  light  and  dartrness,  or  good 
and  e^il,  alternate  on  all  parts  of  its  surface.  A  sun  is  the 
opposite.  It  is  in  the  system  the  emblem  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual perfection.  It  is  unity,  and  light,  and  power.  So  also 
is  a  nximl  goTemment  in  the  hirtory  of  sooietj-.  God's 
jpovemment  is  called  a  moral  po\-emment,  to  denote  its  perite- 
tion  ;  aftd  what  else  is  a  aocinl  svfrtem,  in  *hich  full  scope  is 
given  to  the  dcvdopment  of  human  nature,  by  the  suppression 
of  all  private  yw^riation  and  ph.vwcal  opprearfon  ?  It  is  the 
oppoaite  pole  of  that  ^>eries  of  government  which  Ijas  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  may  Wrth  grent  propriety  be  caMed  Solar,  ia 
omMshinn  to  that  pJanctary  or  wandering  fbnn,  which  tiow 
blights  the  han>foese  of  mankind.  The  progress  of  man  in 
nioral  intelligence  is  therFfore  figuratively  depicted  before 
us  in  the  mystic  emblmis  of  Katurc  ;  and  as  Nature  prophe- 
cies in  all  her  other  works— as.  for  instance,  when  she  mukca 
ejea,  cala,  and  month  ft>r  a  child,  long  before  it  has  the  slight- 
CM  uuBrioB  for  them  ao  alao  iu  the  great  system  of  which  we 
fttfin  a  pait,  do  we  see  our  destiaqr  distinctly  minted  out  in  the 
two  nomr  chnTacten  of  animal  and  n^thil  bemg. 

Were  we  hidbied  to  carry  out  this  analogy  still  farther,  we 
wmild  say.  that  the  lane  Uiviatoa,  containing  the  thrt^  planets, 
it  male,  and  the  small  ohMoB,  vMl  the  fbur  planets,  W  femala. 
Thus  man  is,  by  nature,  and  revelation,  and  generation,  prior 
to  woman ;  lie,  in  botanical  language,  rqiresents  the  stock,  and 
as  a  ttre  divides  itself  into  seven  parts,  three  permanent  and 
Mar  deciduous,  ao  man  is  permanently  a  generator,  but  woman 
mM.  Hence  the  life  of  man  dirides  itself  into  three  stages, 
birth,  r"*>«^.''«  xn^  death ;  hut  the  Iffp  of  woman  into  fbur, 
birth,  jniheny,  lo«  of  poberty,  and  death.  Thus  the  figure 
lorr,  MM. I.,'.  »:i)i  the  idoB  of  the  old  thcwlogions,  that  the  law  it 
.  and  the  Goe|)el  the  fetnale.  Now  the  law 
-  I  teen  pnccpts — the  gvisptl  of  one.t  Tlic»*e  axt 
diKtiiiclIy  rvpriNirnted  in  the  Mitellites.  The  cross  that  ana- 
rates  thcin  is  the  emblem  of  that  discord  which  ncceMarily  be> 
hmgi  to  the  planetaty  aq>ect  of  human  society. 

Should  any  one  mr  that  this  is  imaginnlhc,  wc  reply,  that  it 
it  at  clear  as  phronologr.  or  any  single  department  of  meta- 
physical, or  even  politioal  science.  Still  it  is  imaginary,  and  tO 
IS  morml  science  itaelf. 

Rut  the  aoivnce  of  geology  nms  into  this  three  and  fourfold 
division  in  another  manner  than  tltat  above  alluded  to.  It 
divides  the  formations  into  four,  the  fourth  being  the  sphere  of 
man  and  civilinitinn.  We  have  no  animals  m  the  first,  a 
ft'w  inferior  animals  in  the  secnml,  a  hi>;her  order  in  the 
third,  and  perfection  in  the  fourth.  This  division  may  be 
arbitrary,  but  it  hat  certain  appenrances  like  partition  walls, 
which  commcn<l  it  to  the  scientific  world.  Fourier  has  fixed 
npon  the  same  number  in  his  theory  of  the  fmir  mowatentt, 
the  fmirth  being  the  final  or  social  movement,  and  even  Mosck, 
in  the  -tth  Commandment,  has  con\cye<l  the  idea  into  the 
Christian  world  by  informhig  us  that  (Sod  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fatheta  on  the  chiWren  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
Thit  does  not  imply  a  generation  in  the  vulgar  si-nse,  but  in 
the  great  symbolical  seuse  which  the  wood-cut  points  out.  The 
four  movevttnU  are  the  four  generations.  That  Moses  did  not 
mean  the  vulgar  sense,  is  evident  from  other  parts  of  the  lav* 
which  punish  offence*  even  to  the  tenth  generation. 

t  Seven  heoids  and  ten  horns  (with  the  odd  one) — seven  pre 
ocpts  of  Noah, and  ten  of  Moses. 
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Vico,  the  father  of  modem  historical  analysis,  has  followed 
the  same  numeric  order ;  his  three  periods  of  history  being 
succeeded  by  a  fourth,  which  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  first  un- 
der an  improved  form,  thus  forming  a  continue*!  chain  like  the 
Grecian  monochord,  called  diatessaron,  consisting  of  four  notes, 
the  fourth  being  the  first  of  a  new  series  ;  and,  therefore,  both 
fourth  and  first. 

We  are  none  of  those  who  admit  of  the  stupid  idea  of 
eh<ince  as  a  basis  of  philosophy.  We  do  not  know  what  it 
means.  Every  thing  in  Nature  is  systematic,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  is  perfect.  The  Harmonicon  also  is  perfect, 
which  unites  the  parts  by  their  respective  relationships.  When 
we  discover  small  or  obscure  analogies,  we  attach  little  impor- 
tance to  them,  merely  because  they  are  little  ;  but  when  they 
are  large  and  clear,  we  think  them  deserving  of  attention,  be- 
cause it  is  by  analogies  only  that  the  unirenal  science  can  be 
organized. 

These  analogies,  in  fine,  arc  a  higher  or  more  interior  order 
of  facts.  The  mere  facts  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  planets, 
the  area  of  their  orbits,  and  other  isolated  phenomena,  are  of 
little  importance  until  they  are  collatetl  with  other  facts  in 
Nature,  in  order  that  a  new  species  of  facts  not  yet  known  may 
be  thereby  discovered.  In  this  reproduction  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  facts,  we  perceive  the  approaching  era  of  the  moralizn- 
tion  of  science,  when  the  external  facts  having  been  suflSciently 
demonstrated,  the  genius  of  man  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
comparison  of  the  diiferent  departments  of  Nature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  one  law  of  universal  harmony  upon 
which  the  ningnificent  fabric  is  constructed. 

The  scientific  movement  is  preparatory  to  the  moral  and  spi- 
ritual movements.  Science  provides  the  material ;  but  the 
mater'al  of  science,  as  at  present  amingetl,  is,  in  our  estimation, 
as  inadequate  to  ettect  the  regeneration  of  man  as  a  huge  and 
disorderly  heap  of  stones,  brick,  mortar,  and  wood,  for  the  do- 
mestic comfort  of  an  unhouselletl  family.  Tlie  architect  is  yet 
awanting.  The  arrangement  of  the  materials  is  yet  to  be 
made  before  the  Iieap  of  rubbish  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
"  sweet  home."' 

Tlie  attempt  at  this  universal  harmony  is  being  made  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy;  but  especially  the  two  former,  are 
eagerly  engaged  in  the  effort.  In  Germany  it  assumes  the 
character  of  a  mental  philosophy,  trying  to  harmonize  and 
swallow  up  all  philosophies.  In  France  it  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  a  science,  endeavouring  to  embnice  all  sciences.  Tlie 
St.  Simonians,  though  now  defunct  as  a  sect,  have  given  very 
general  circulation  to  the  idea  and  the  hope.  And  even  the 
new  Catholic  party,  now  forming  in  France,  of  which  the  Abbo 
de  la  jNIenais  is  an  accomplished  and  eloquent  representative, 
proceeds  upon  the  ssime  principle. 

Science,  as  now  cultivated,  creates  as  much  evil  as  it  removes ; 
there  is  not  a  new  discovery  of  importance  in  mechanics  which 
does  not  slay  its  thousands.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The 
aciencet  are  not  yet  socialized. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XIV. 

ON    QUANTITV    CGNTINIOI'S    AND    DISCRBTE. 

{^Continued  from  p.  1 2(>.) 

Transcendentalist. — Idealist, 

Trans. — The  idea  that  I  said  struck  me  at  the  end  of  our 
last  dialogue,  was  Zeno's  view  with  respect  to  motion.  Do 
you  remember  the  principle  of  his  argument  against  motion  i 

Ideal. — No. 

Trans. — The  whole  principle  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
space  is  infinitely  divisible.  Let  A  B  be  a  straight  line,  along 
which  a  body  is  in  motion. 
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infinite  time  for  any  body  to  move  for  ever  so  short  a  distance  ; 
in  other  words,  that  motion,  notwithst^mding  its  existence,  is 
manifest  to  experience,  and  may,  by  reasoning,  be  proved  to  be 
impossible. 

Ideal. — I  see  the  difiiculty  clearly,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
to  be  removed.  I  moTe  the  pebble  from  one  end  of  the  table 
to  the  other,  and  see  plainly  enough  that  it  is  in  motion,  but 
still  the  argument,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  points  in 
the  time  of  motion,  proves  that  it  does  not  move  at  all.  Stay, 
though,  I  rememljer  in  one  of  your  dialogues  with  the  Material- 
ist, you  said  that  the  parts  of  a  body  might  only  exist  in  po- 
tentia,  but  not  actually,  until  a  division  had  really  t.iken  place. 

Trans. — True,  but  that  remark  would  be  of  no  avail  here ;  a 
body  moving  straight  forwards,  not  only  moves  in  a  straight 
line,  but  begets  a  straight  line,  which  is  gradually  increased  a 
point  at  a  time.  Take  a  button,  hang  it  on  a  string,  and  whirl 
it  rapidly  round,  you  will  find  that  it  begets  a  circle  ;  that  it 
actually,  to  your  very  view,  begets  the  circle.  Here  the  part 
precedes  the  whole,  evidently  passes  through  an  infinite  number 
of  points,  and  therefore  perforins  an  infinite  jouniey  in  a  finite 
time.  This  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  yet  it  is  evidently 
and  indubitably  true. 

Ideal. — I  see  before  me  an  impoi-tant  matter  for  considera- 
tion ;  when  I  shoot  this  marble  across  the  table  I  sec  a  straight 
line  produced,  or  rather  a  cylinder,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  the  sjime  as  the  circumference*  of  the  marble.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  does  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of 
points.  Docs  it  not  rather  appear  that  the  points  are  but  the 
ball  itself  in  ditt'erent  positions,  and  tliat,  supposing  the  line  is 
six  times  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  wall,  the  wall  will 
have  been  only  in  six  dift'erent  situations  ;  consequently,  that 
the  points  passed  through,  will  not  only  be  finite  but  few  in 
number. 

Trans. — Yours  is  a  natural  mistake,  and  one  that  will  finish 
on  a  slight  investigation.  Let  us  suppose,  as  you  say,  a  ball  of 
one  inch  in  diameter,  shot  through  a  distance  of  six  inches,  of 
course  the  cylinder  will  likewise  be  six  inches  in  length  ;  but 
as  you  say  that  the  l)all  will  only  occupy  six  several  situations, 
it  follows  that  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  six  balls 
placed  in  a  line. 

A  u 

oooooo 

This  figure  is  no  solid,  but  a  succession  of  solids ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  solid  producetl  by  the  motion  of  a  ball  is  really 
a  continuous  solid  ;  dim,  indeed,  but  still  cylindrical  in  the 
strict  geometrical  sense ;  thus : — 


( 


) 


Now  on  the  assumption  that  A  B  is  infinitely  divisible,  it  is 
clear  that  the  body  will  successively  touch  an  infinite  number 
of  points.  To  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  points,  ivill 
occupy  an  infinite  time  ;  hence,  Zeno  concludes,  that,  as  an 
infinite  number  of  points  lies  in  every  line,  it   will  take  an 


In  the  upper  figure  there  are  interstices  between  the  balls,  in 
the  latter  there  are  no  interstices,  every  thing  is  filled  up  ;  and 
hence  it  follows  thiit  the  cylinder  produced  by  the  motion  of  a 
ball  in  a  line  six  times  its  own  diameter  is  of  larger  dimensions 
than  that  ball  multiplied  by  six.  The  images  of  the  ball,  as  it 
were,  melt  into  one  another,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuity,  and 
hence  if  we  conceive  the  upper  figure,  instead  of  being  six 
balls,  to  be  one  in  six  positions,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 
positions  between  that  at  A  and  that  at  B,  which  are  requisite, 
that  the  external  points  of  the  balls  may,  by  their  motion,  fill 
up  the  interstices. 

Ideal. — I  see  my  mistake  clearly  enough,  and  that  the  size 
of  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  positions  re- 
quired in  the  generation  of  a  continuity. 

Trans. — And  now  we  come  to  the  great  gulf  between  quan- 
tities contiguous  and  discrete.  A  quantity'  discrete  is  that 
whose  division  is  supposed  to  be  finite,  a  quantity  continuous 
that  whose  di\  ision  is  supposed  to  be  infinite.  Then  twelve 
halfpence  are  a  quantity  discrete;  assuming  the  halfpenny 
to  be  an  unity,  you  can  only  perform  division  eleven  times. 
Observe,  also,  your  division  proceeds  at  stated  intervals,  and  not 
continuously  ;  if  you  take  off  five  halfpence,  the  nearest  divi- 

*  The  experiment  is  the  same  as  that  of  spinning  a  halfpenny 
when  a  sphere  is  produced. — T. 
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sion  jou  can  make  i»  by  taking  six  haliipencc  ;  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  fire  and  six.  But  let  us  take  a  line,  however  short 
it  may  Im?,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  can  divide  it  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  ways,  and  that  there  are  no  two  such  points  to  be 
taken  that  we  cannot  pL-rfomi  an  act  of  division  l)etween 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  superficies  and  solids.  While 
we  rail  a  small  portion  of  extension  unity,  of  course  we  treat 
quantity  continuous  in  the  same  manner  as  quantity  discrete. 
Thus,  if  we  consider  the  foot  as  twelve  inches,  and  do  not  allow 
ourselres  to  divide  any  one  inch,  of  course  our  division  will  be 
finite.  But  then  the  inch  itself  is  a  continuous  quantity,  and 
to  say  that  a  foot  is  made  up  of  twelve  inches,  i;  no  more  than 
to  say  that  a  number  of  continuous  quantities  will  make  a  large 
one.  When,  however,  we  talk  of  infinite  dirision,  we  mean 
that  in  dividing  an  extension,  weHlmll  never  c9nie  to  a  quantity 
that  is  merely  discrete  and  not  continuous.  Every  part  of  a 
superficies  is  a  superficies,  and  c<»n»e<jucntly  divisible,  as  we 
talked  .nbout  in  our  dialogues  on  the  "  One,"  and  I  merely  re- 
rive  the  subject  jus  neceaasry  to  our  consideration  of  "*  motion." 
Geometricians  consider  a  point  to  be  without  magnitude, 
that  is,  having  no  ({uantity  at  all ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
assert  that  a  uiint  in  motion  will  pntduce  u  line,  i.  e^  a  quan- 
tity. N'.,-^  tJ.»  quantity  of  a  point  being  =  0,  it  follows,  that 
by  a  mere  addition  (t  +  0  -«-  (I,  nothing  can  be  produced  but 
0,  heiKC  something  must  be  communicated  by  motion  more 
than  by  mere  addition.  This  will  l>e  of  the  greatest  xne  in  our 
consideration  of  the  production  of  time  and  space  by  the 
imaging-power. 


SPECIMEN  OF  YANKEE  CHRISTIAXITY. 

But  Horace,  Sir,  was  deliaite,  was  nice  ; 

Bubo  observes,  he  lashed  no  tort  nt  vice : 

Horace  would  say,  see,  Billy  nerved  the  crown  ; 

Blunt  could  do  business — iligidtu  knew  the  town. 

In  Sappho,  touch  the  failings  of  her  sex  ; 

In  Reverend  Bishops,  note  some  small  neglects ; 

And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing. 

Who  cropi>e«l  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  King. 

Some  of  our  tender-hearted  friends  have  got  a  notion  that  a 
Christian  spirit  is  a  soft,  delicnte,  inoffensive  s]Hrit,  and  advise 
us,  and  all  who  seek  the  gotnl  of  mankind,  to  cultivate  this 
spirit  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  Catholics  arc  not  to  be 
nhusc<l,  Protestants  not.  Infidels  not ;  and  men  arc  not  to  be 
called  l)y])ocrite».  If  .Fcmis  Christ  were  alive,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  ndministcr  the  same  pious  admonition  to  him  ;  and  when 
he  exclaimed  **  Scribes  and  lMiarasces,hyp<Kritcs, generation  of 
viiMjrs,"  &c.,  would  prolmbly  gently  whis|>er  in  his  ear,  that  it 
were  vnin  for  him  to  expect  his  gosi>cl  to  succeed  until  he  aban- 
doned the  iise  of  such  terms,  which  l>ctmyed  anything  but  a 
Christian  spirit.  We  certainly  think  that  a  lavish  use  of  such 
language  is  very  feeble  and  inefficient,  and  have  to  tu  adhered 
to  this  maxim,  that  we  do  not  rememl>er  a  single  occasion  on 
which  we  have  applied  the  names,  hyi>ocrite,  liar,  scoinidrcl, 
villain,  or  any  other  abusive  term,  to  an  individual  or  class. 
Our  indignation  must  be  roused  to  a  most  towering  height 
when  we  suffer  the  appellation  to  appear  in  type,  although,  now 
and  then  it  may,  perhaps  once  in  three  months,  escape  from 
our  lips ;  but,  there  are  publications  in  London  of  pious  pre- 
tensions, and  rei»ute,  who  lavish  such  epithets  with  the  utmost 
profusion  ;  set  themHclves  up  as  jutlges  of  individual  character, 
and,  as  if  they  had  a  conmiission  from  heaven  as  God's  vicege- 
rents and  assessors,  open  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell  to  whom- 
soever they  esteem  best  qualified  for  admission,  and  push  them 
in  nolent  volent  by  their  own  special  authority.  Such  ]>ublica- 
tions  are  esteemed  more  Christian  than  ours.  Why,  reader  ? 
Became  they  occasionally  give  vent  to  such  beautiful  exclama- 
tions as  these,  "  Blessed  .lesas  how  precious  is  thy  1>Io<h1  !  how 
rich  the  consolations  of  thy  grace  !  oh,  my  redecnier,  thou  pos- 
sessor of  my  heart,  how  shall  I  express  the  dent  of  gratitude 
that  I  owe  to  that  unsearchable  love,  which  has  bought  me,  and 
saved  me  fn)m  everlasting  wrath  by  the  sufferings  of  the  heir  of 
the  eternal  God  ?"     In  the  folding  page  or  column,  perhaps. 


you  see  individuals  vilified  and  misrepresented,  accused  of  being 
actuated  by  unchristian  feelings  (formerly  devils,  but  Christi- 
anity is  changing),  and  distinguished  by  the  appropriate  names 
which  are  employed  vulgiirly  as  appellatives  to  the  false  profes- 
sio»i  of  religion.  Such  writers  and  characters  have  a  special  au- 
thority to  abuse,  because  they  make  atonement,  and  show  their 
commission,  by  the  melodious  song  and  puritanic  phraseology 
of  the  evangelical  profession.  We,  of  course,  not  using  such 
language,  are  not  permitted  to  vilif\- ;  nay,  even  a  harsh  word, 
fre<iuent!y  employed  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  all  religious  and 
controversial  writers,  sounds  doubly  fierce  in  a  page  of  the  Shep- 
herd, on  account  of  that  deficiency  in  the  unction  of  cant,  to 
which  we  hare  alluded. 

This  is  a  longer  introduction  to  our  article  on  American  sla- 
very than  we  intended  ;  but  as  we  do  not  intend  to  abuse  the 
slave  holders,  we  thought  it  right  to  give  our  readers  a  hint,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  abuse  them,  lus  they  have  taken 
thUt  office  from  as  and  amply  abuseil  themselves,  as  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Reports  of  the  American 
Colonir^tion  Society,  and  "  Cox's  Slavery  in  America,"  will  sa- 
tisfactorily demonstmte  :— 

**  In  South  C.irolinn,  if  a  free  negro  '  entertains*  a  nmaway 
slave,  he  forfeits  ten  pounds,  and  if  unable  to  pay  the  fine, 
which  must  be  the  case  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  he  is 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  for  life.  In  1827  a  free  tcoman  and  her 
three  children  were  thus  sold,  for  harbouring  two  slave  children. 

**  In  Mississippi  every  negro  or  mulatto,  not  being  able  to 
jirote  himself  free,  may  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Should  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  manumission,  or  the  evidence  of  his  jMirent's  free- 
dom, be  lost  or  stolen,  he  is  roducetl  to  hoiwless  bondage.  This 
prot  ision  extends  to  mo«t  of  the  Slave  States  n"«l  '••  in  full 
operation  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

**  In  South  Carolina,  any  assembly  of  fVce  negroes  even  in 
the  presence  of  white  peraont,  *  in  a  confined  or  secret  place, 
for  the  purpoae  of  mtnlat  inatruetUm^"  b  an  unlawful  aasem- 
bly,  and  may  be  dispersed  by  a  nuuriatnUe,  who  is  authorized 
to  inflict  twenty  Ushes  on  each  free  negro  attending  the 
meeting. 

*•  In  the  city  of  Savannah,  any  person  who  teaches  a  free 
negro  to  read  or  write  incurs  a  penalty  of  thirty  dollars.  Of 
courK  a  fiither  may  not  instnict  his  own  children. 

**  In  Maryland,  a  .Tustice  of  the  Peace  may  ortlcr  a  freff 
negro's  ears  to  be  cut  off  for  striking  a  vrhile  man.  In  Ken* 
tucky,  for  the  same  oflTcnce,  he  is  to  receive  thirty  lashes,. 
'  well  hiid  on.'  The  law  of  I^^uisinnn  declares  *  free  people  of 
colour  ought  never  to  insult  or  strike  tehite  people,  nor  pre- 
sume to  conceive  themselves  e(|ual  to  the  whites;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  thtjf  »mght  to  jfield  to  them  on  every  occasion,  and 
never  qieak  or  aiMirer  them  but  with  resj>ect,  under  the  penalty 
ot  impriaooment  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  case.' 

**  The  corporation  of  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Coluip- 
bia,  passed  an  ordinance,  making  it  penal  for  any  free  negro 
to  receive  from  the  pott-qffice,  hare  in  h{$  po$Me$non,  or  cir- 
culate any  publication  or  writing  whatsoever  of  a  sedition* 
character, 

"  In  North  Carolina,  the  law  prohibits  a  fVee  coloured  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  attainments  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  to 
preach  the  Ciospel ! 

**  In  Georgia,  a  white  man  is  liable  to  a  fine  o{  five  htindred 
dollars^  for  teaching  a  free  negro  to  read  or  write.  If  one 
tree  negro  teach  an(»ther,  he  is  to  be  fined  and  whipped  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  I  Should  a  free  negro  presume  to 
preach  to,  or  exhort,  his  companions,  he  may  Ix'  seized  without 
warrant,  and  whippetl  thirty-nine  lashes  and  the  same  numfxir 
of  lashes  may  I>e  applied  to  each  one  of  his  congregation. 

"  In  Virginia,  should  free  negroes  or  their  children  assemble 
at  a  school  to  learn  reading  and  wTiting,  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  may  dismiss  the  school  with  twenty  stripes  on  the  back 
of  each  pupiL 

"  In  some  States  free  negroes  iiiny  not  assemble  together 
for  any  purpose,  to  a  greater  number  than  seven.  In  North 
Carolina,  free  negroes  may  not  trade,  buy,  or  sell,  out  of  the 
cities  or  towns  in  which  they  reside,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting their  gonds  and  receiving  in  lieu  thereof  thirty-nine 
Inshet. 
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"  The  laws  of  Ohio  against  the  free  blacks  are  peculiarly 
detestable,  because  not  originating  from  the  fears  and  pre- 
judices of  slave-holders.  Not  only  are  the  blacks  excluded  in 
that  State  from  the  benefit  of  public  schools,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  unparalleled,  they  are  doomed  to  idleness 
and  poverty,  by  a  law  wliich  renders  a  white  man,  who  ein- 
ploys  a  coloured  one  to  labour  for  him  one  hour,  liable  for  hia 
support  through  life  ! 

«  By  a  late  law  of  Maryland,  a  free  negro  coming  into  the 
State,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  weeTc  he  re- 
mains in  it.     If  he  camiot  pay  the  fine  he  is  sold. 

**  In  LouisLina,  the  penalty  for  instructing  a  free  black  in 
a  Sufidoff  Scfiool,  is,  for  the  first  offence,  five  hundred  dollars  ; 
for  the  second  offence,  dsath  ! 

"  Such,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  situation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  and  the  only  com- 
fort, the  only  consolation,  the  only  mitigation  of  their  suffer- 
ings, which  a  Society,  said  to  be  "  fiill  of  benevolence  and  the 
hallowed  impulses  of  Heaven  "s  own  mercy,"  proposes,  or  even 
wishes  for  them,  is  their  transportation  to  Africa  ! 

"  Is  this  a  harsh  assertion  ?  Let  us  attend  to  the  proofs  that 
THB  Society  discourages  all  attempts  to    improvb   thb 

CONDITION    OP   THE    FREE    BLACKS. 

"  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  managers  of  the  American 
Coloaization  Society  officially  declare,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
no  human  power  can  remove  the  causes  wliich  prevent  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  free  negroes  to  any  con- 
nderable  extent  iu  this  country  ;  and  that  the  New  York 
Society,  in  addressing  the  Legislature,  express  their  desire, 
that  the  provisions  in  the  constitution  and  statute  book  of  that 
State  relative  to  the  blacks,  may  "  slarui  in  all  their  rigour" 
The  provision  in  th«  constitution  here  alluded  to,  is  that  re- 
cent one,  which  rirtually  deprived  the  blacks  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  which  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  liad  given  them, 
by  requiring  a  freehold  qualification.  In  the  Convention  by 
which  the  new  constitution  was  formed,  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  able  lawyers,  including  Rufus  King  and 
Chancellor  Kent,  had  protested  against  this  proscri|)tion  as  un- 
just and  anti-republican ;  but  the  Colonisation  Society  are  free 
from  scruples  of  tltis  sott  in  relation  to  men  with  black  skins, 
and  they  declare  to  the  Legislature,  without  whose  consent  this 
provision  in  the  constitutionjcaanot  be  changed, that  they  wish  it 
to  stand  in  all  its  rigour.  But  not  contented  with  giving  their 
sanction  to  past  acts  of  injustice,  the  Society  use  their  influence 
with  the  Legislature  to  prevent  its  benevolent  operation  in  fti- 
ture.  Their  Memorial  proceeds : — "  Persuaded  that  their  con- 
dition here  is  not  susceptible  of  a  radical  and  permanent  im- 
provem^it,  we  w*uld  deprecate  any  legislation  that  should 
encourage  the  vain  and  injurious  hope  of  it." 

"  The  Connecticut  Colonization  Society,  in  their  address 
already  quoted,  denies  that  even  "  religion  itself'"'  can  subdue 
the  prejudices  existing  against  these  people.  The  same  address 
authoritatively  decides,  that  the  free  blacks  "  constitute  a 
class  by  themselves,  a  class  out  of  which  no  individual  can  be 
elevated.'''' 

"  The  Kentucky  State  Colonization  Society,  in  their  official 
address,  say,  "  It  is  against  this  increase  of  coloured  persons, 
who  take  but  a  nominal  freedom,  and  cannot  rise  from  their 
degraded  oandition,  that  this  Society  attempts  to  provide." 
Af.  Rep.  VI.  82. 

"  '  The  people  of  colour  must  in  this  country  remain  for 
ages,  probably  for.  ever,  a  separate  and  distinct  caste,  weighed 
down  by  causes  powerful,  universal,  invincible,  which  neither 
legislation  nor  Christianita'  can  remove." ' — Af  Hep.,  Edit, 
Art.,  Vll.  196. 

"  '  We  have  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  them  (the 
free  negroes)  either  to  self-respect  or  to  the  req)«ct  of  others. 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  have  failed-  It  is  not  theirs.  It 
has  resulted  from  a  cause  over  which  neither  we  nor  they  can 
have  control."  '—Speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  before  New  York 
CoLSoc. 

yfe  say  that  it  is  needless  to  abuse  the  perpetrators  of  such 
wickedness, — ^men  who  enact  severe  laws  against  the  imprOTe- 
ment  of  the  black  population,  and  then  revile  them  as  the  very 
outcasts  of  humanity,  irredeemable  even  by  Christ  himself.  They 


abuse  themselves  more  efliectually  then  we  can.  The  last  quo- 
tation is  from  the  speech  of  a  celebrated  American  clergyman  ! 
And,  moreover,  the  Colonization  Society  is  establislied  upon 
such  inoffensive  principles,  that,  in  1834,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  in  a  speech,  insisted  on  the  sinfulness  of  slavery, 
a  lay  member  who  was  present, complained  of  Mr.B'.s  unconsti- 
tutional conduct,  and  said  Ije  was  strongly  tempted  to  call  him 
to  order  !    How  very  Christian  is  all  this  meekness  of  wisdom ! 

CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  tSOCTETY. 

By  Abel  Transon,  laU  Pupil  of  the  Poli/teohnic  School,  and 

Engineer  of  Mines. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

Thus  in  the  theory  of  M.  Fourier,  the  well-being  of  the 
jMJOple  is  not  only  the  result,  but  the  first  condition,  of  associa- 
tion. It  cannot  associate  men,  but  by  procuring  them  riches 
and  happiness. 

One  word  more  on  the  employment  of  the  series.  M.  Fou- 
rier frequently  insists  upon  this,  that  the  process  of  association 
ha*  in  it  nothing  arbitrary.  It  is  the  alliance  of  humanity 
with  Nature ;  since  in  Nature  all  beings  of  one  kind  are  ar- 
ranged in  series,  graduated  and  contrasted.  The  musical  gamut 
presents  a  scale  of  sounds  so  disposed,  that  there  is  a  discord 
between  sounds  that  are  proximate  to  each  other,  but  concord 
betweon  those  placed  at  certain  intervals.  Tlie  analysis  of 
light,  also,  presents  a  scale  of  graduated  sluides.  In  fine,  the 
classification  by  series  of  genus,  species,  and  varieties,  is  the 
uniform  method  of  Naturalists,  Indeed,  the  scientific  world 
wants  a  standard  for  this  classification,  this  formation  of  series. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  celebrated  physician  has  given  a  remark- 
able classification  of  the  elementary  bodies  of  chemistry,  but 
this  classification  does  not  correspond  in  strict  analogy  with 
other  natural  classificatioiis. 

M.  Fourier  regards  universal  aiMlogg  as  the  fibsolute  stan- 
dard; but,  according  to  him,  the  first  movement  to  study  is  the 
social  movement.  A*  "^a,  in  fact,  a«  humanity  is  organised 
according  to  providential  views,*  as  soon  as  it  has  ottered  info 
harmony,  tlie  mechanism  of  human  association  will  become  a 
faithful  mirror  of  universal  mechanism  The  theory  of  asso- 
ciation, considered  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  then  tlie 
supreme  sc'ience,  opening  the  way  to  all  other  sciences.  Whea 
we  thoroughly  understand  the  combinations  of  all  the  elemen- 
tary groups  of  human  association,  their  fuirtnonies,  their 
numbers,  we  will  then  be  able  also  to  explain  combinatiotts, 
ftarmon'ies,  and  numbers,  in  every  kind  of  phenomenju  Then 
science,  as  >vcll  as  industry,  will  have  lost  its  repugnant  charac- 
ter. It  wiii  be  full  of  charms  and  attnictioiis  for  persons  who, 
in  the  present  state,  appear  to  have  the  least  appetite  for  it, 
(such  as  women  and  children),  because  they  will  see  in  all  the 
productions  of  Nature  symbolical  images  of  life,  and  of  all 
human  passions.  Then,  in  fine,  will  be  raised  tliat  majestic 
edifice  of  science,  tliat  organic  encyclopedia,  for  which  the 
famous  motto,  "  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet'^f  will  not 
be  a  bitter  derision. 

It  is  thus  that  M.  Fourier  views  the  scientific  question.  The 
title  of  his  first  publication  (1G08)  sufficiently  indicates  the 
height  of  his  pretensions  in  this  respect.  When  he  announces 
the  theory  of  the  social  movement,  he  announces  also  the 
theory  of  other  movements  (such  as  the  material,  or  planetary^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  satellites,  the  order  and  num- 
ber of  planets,  &c.,  the  orgecnic,  or  the  law  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  organs  to  vegetables  and  animals ;  the  instinctual,  or 
the  law  of  the  distribution  of  instincts  and  passions.)  The 
work  of  1822  gives,  upon  all  these  subjects,  brilliant  informa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  M.  Fourier,  not  having  made  known  his 
rules  of  analogy,  the  value  of  his  conclusions  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated. That  which  appears  at  least  well  established,  and  be- 
yond a  doubt,  is  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said,  that  with 

*  According  to  the  final  design  of  ProvidoBce—Proc ixMu 
for  ali. 

f  A  motto  taken  from  Horace,  meaning,  ''  Combination  «ad 
union  only  can  prevail.'' 
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him  the  social  piocejc,  the  employment  of  series,  has  nothing 
arbitrarj.  It  is  not  a  simple  procUiction  of  the  imagination — 
it  is  a  genuine  disooTerv*. 


I  have  endoavoured  in  this  first  article  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  social  science  of  M.  Fourier.  In  the  following  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  to  its  principal  applications.  Permit  me,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  add  some  useful  reflections  upon  that  which 
precedes. 

The  principal  work  of  M.  Fourier  (the  Treatise  of  Domestic 
Agricultural  Association)  is  arranged  after  a  method  altogether 
unusual ;  since  thi*  method  is  itself  an  application  of  the  di»- 
corery,  an  example  of  arrangement  by  series.  This  circum- 
stance, added  to  the  abundance  and  variety,  truly  marvellous, 
of  its  practical  details,  renders  the  study  of  it  rather  diflictilt ; 
and,  in  a  first  reading,  causes  one  to  lose  sight  of  the  chain  of 
ideas,  and  the  unity  of  system.  It  is  impossible,  howe%-er, 
when  once  we  have  made  a  scrioui  examination  of  this  theory 
not  to  re<*ognize  an  order  strictly  logical. 

Since,  in  every  investigation,  it  is  admitted  as  a  principle 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  is 
it  not  evident,  that  after  having  proclaimed  impassioned  attrac- 
tion an  the  fKJrmanent  revelation  of  social  and  indiridual 
destiny,  after  having  completely  renewed  the  ba-^is  of  mo- 
rality, politics,  and  religion,  tho  first  thing  to  do  in  the  science, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  association  of  men,  is  to  unTcil  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  to  analyse  his  paanons,  and,  above 
all.  to  determine,  with  care,  the  relationship  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  them,  lc«t,  in  the  free  scope  which  will  be 
afforded  them,  those  which  particularly  characterize  Anmont/y, 
be  not  suMued  by  those  which  are  common  to  animality  ? 

After  this  first  step,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  study  the 
properties  and  laws  of  formation,  of  the  first  elements  of  asso- 
ciation, that  is  to  say,  of  group*  which  tend  to  form  oniMfo 
passions  then  to  leara  to  combine,  to  classifr,  the<H.»  flnt  de- 
ments, to  form  tha  scries  or  elenieuts  of  the  second  order  ? 

And,  as  a  $trin  embracee  sQ  the  labours  or  pleasures  of  one 
kind  ;  !is  by  the  nature  of  its  fhrmation,  above  all,  by  Uboiw 
in  short  sittings,  it  is  susceptible  of  co-operation  (ffngienage) 
with  every  other  series  ;  we  have  here  the  integ^I  clement,  bj 
means  of  which  we  may  form  the  first  degree  ofassociatioo,  tha 
domestic  association,  the  soci:iI  household,  or,  to  empToj  ano- 
ther CTpTcsnion  of  M.  Fourier,  tlie  "  Phalange.^^ 

And,  when  all  the  c<nidit'.)i.<  of  the  fi>rmation  of  the  social 
household  have  been  estahlixh  d,  wlien  we  have  determined  the 
mimbcr  of  individuals  of  wbic'i  it  must  be  composed,  the  sur- 
face of  land  which  it  otight  to  occupy,  the  form  of  its  habita^ 
tion,  and  all  the  mechanism  of  its  functions  of  production,  dts- 
tribtition,  and  consumption,  we  will  pass  to  the  association 
of  xorio/  hounehotda,  or  commtmities  of  the  sam*  district,  and 
tht'Ti  rink-  progressively  to  the  most  compound  political  ussoci.i 
tion,  the  unique  organiKitton  of  the  whole  globe. 

Huch  is  the  metbo<l  that  3f .  Fourier  ha*  followed.  It  is 
awuredlY  the  most  mrtural,  and  tho  only  one  wTuch  can  con- 
duct to  truth.  We  feel  that  this  method  leaves  nothing  arbi- 
trary in  the  disposal  of  power,  ami  in  the  formation  of  tlie  social 
hierarchy,  since  every  sphere  of  a*iociatioii  will  be  overruled 
by  the  necessity  of  indnding  all  the  spheres  of  an  inferior  de- 
gree. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  would,  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
priori,  define  the  nature,  the  forms,  the  limits  of  power,  and 
all  the  laws  of  political  association,  to  descend  afterwards  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  degrees  of  the  social  scale,  even  to 
domestic  association,  and  the  individual,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  in  place  of  a  doctrine  of  association,  we  wculd  build 
up  a  doctrine  of  despotism  and  oppression— {rrp/oi/n/ion). 

Domfitic  aiMoeioHon  (or  the  householil)  and  general  political 
auocitition — sachaN  the  two  extreme  terms  which  this  great  pro- 
blem of  human  aasadatioa  preseats— the  so'ution  of  which  was 
a  work  reserved  fer  the  nineteenth  century.  With  which  of  the 
two  term.s  mnst  we  api)roach  thu  problem  ?  It  seems  as  if 
simple  logic  and  all  luinlogy  pointed  out  the  tlome!>tie  msoota- 
ti»n  as  the  true  point  of  departure.  However,  all  those  who,  in 
these  latter  timet,  have  pcopoeed  any  new  social  systeia,  appear 


to  h&ve  followed  the  contrary  method.*  Even  those  who  have 
perceived  and  procliiimcd  the  emptiness  and  feebleness  of  politi- 
cal theories  proposed  for  half  a  century,  those  who  acknow- 
ledge for  example  the  necessity  of  substituting  doctrines  ©f 
order  and  hjirmony  for  doctrines  of  antagonism,  have  uot  aban- 
doned the  method  of  writers  who  preceded  them.  They  c<»fine 
themselves  always  to  sociitl  superstructures,  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  base  of  the  edifice.  All,  or  almost  all,  are  more  occupied 
with  the  constitutions  to  be  given  to  empires,  than  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  present  domestic  system,  the  isolation  of 
families,  and  the  dissociation  of  industry,  ought  to  continue. 

Without  doubt  this  prepossession  of  the  best  minds  is  ex- 
pLained  by  the  political  agiuitions  in  which  we  live. 

We  mu^  confess,  also,  that  in  commencing,  like  M.  Fourier,, 
witli  the  h«UMboUL,  wc  find,  at  the  beginning,  questions  of  a  cha- 
racter, which  appear  trivial  to  many  ;  but  those  who  are  aware 
that  the  first  wants  of  the  people  are  better  clothing,  food,  and 
lodging,  will  not  forget  that  the  highest  fiicult/  of  genius,  is  to 
pass  with  fiwility  from  the  greatest  generaUtes  to  the  most 
minute  details. 


*  We  must  except  Owen,  in  England,  who  has  the  vaeni  «f 
haiangfiiak  attemptx.*d  the  ywtisal  ssaliaation  of  association,  by 
thr  fttnuHfirn  of  oo>opeiatise  sadadMa,  Bat  he  had  no  new  Mtimt 
<4<s»ir.~[The  above  note  and  italics  are  A.  T.,  the  author* 
owa.— Ed.] 

EaaATi'M.— For  **  determent,"  ia  page  132.  middle  of 
second  column,  read  **"  detriment." 


Phalanx,  or  coamoaMj. 


BARON  WJ  POTBT'S  LECTURES. 

l»  justice  to  the  Baron  Du  i\itet,  and  the  aubjoct  of  Animal 
mssk  add  oar  awn  littla  tm/tmany  to  that  af 

The  leetaN*  ■■»  ■■a^y  •  aoafilalian  at  flMtaaM 
opinians,  with  whisk  «•  h&f  Umg  boan  laBiliar.  We  ea> 
peeted  nothing  aeiK,  fcr  nothing  aw  san  aaiil|p  ha  addueed  ; 
and  as  that  which  is  oM  and  foniliar  to  us,  ia  stiU  dsukiiA  ar 
discredited  by  many  loud  pretenders  to  scianos»  laa  eaaaidar  it 
m  of  BOta  iaqtactaaoa  tosalnMWi  aid  fcata  than  to  brinir  for- 
aw4  noveltiia,  vWell  ara  saa*  t»  ba  teaatod  with  ridicale  b^ 
thasa  whoa*  enriasilgp  thaj  arimalntat 

A*sr  tiM  laataHv  tka  Bann  niagastisiii  thraa  patianta»  • 
yomgan*  ingoaihanilh,  whaTahitinsJ  himaatf  asasub*' 
jact  ttr  eKpariaant,  and  tao  ysiian  Doaisa.  «ha  ware  in  an  un- 
hanMqr  ooaditiaa  of  bad/.    ThaBWan  ■  ipiitiiii  them  aU 
alaaaik    Tha  ladba aaat  spaadiljr pot ta  siaap,  and  the  yvnag 
aaoi  iaaHy  naMMl  Ma  haail,  and  saamad  hi  a  state  of  entir* 
•irgctftiinesai    Tht  ftiaahs,  hwaaiai,  atana  ga»«  undeaiaUa 
proots  of  tiaiaa  aslaipi,    WW  van  invilad  to  pot  thant  ta  tha 
test.     We  and  saoM  athar  fsatlaaMn  mmmikmty  raw  •<•' 
ffTsminad  the  e/aaaf  tha  patkata.    One  of  the  ladies  kept  hei 
eyes  wM*  apan ;  bat  thej  waaa  evidently  not  waking  e  ve»— 
they  were  motionlsm ;   moiaawi,  the  eydids  ncwr  moved. 
For  fully  more  than  half  aa  haor  tha  ayaikb  remained  im- 
movabla,  aat  atan  a  singia  wfnk  was  indulged  in,  lo  iaoia> 
ten  the  aurflna  aT  tha  myr.    We   watched  tur  metiaa  till 
our  asPB  i^aa  aaw  save-  with  the  exertion,  but  we  migfat  a*  well 
r  animation  in   a  carved   or  paiated  image  of 
Thaa,  we  are  certain,  is  more  than  any  human  effort 
could  imilata.    Tha  Baaaa  than  showed  us  the  mfloanoe  of  Ua 
maniiMilatioaa;  iiat,  bgragitathig  his  patients  at  the  distance  a 
sawend  pacaa,  and  thsa  speedily  restoring  their  tran^tiilUty  h 
a  fcir  gantla  passaa.    Tha  sobs  and  throes  of  one  of  tha  padsnia 
wars  saaoaliaMa  var/  Tshament,  but  not  repulsive  to  the  feel- 
h^;  these af  tha  olhsr  were  of  a  less  naidaa  and  oeantlah>e 
aatuic,  and  fakKcatad  no  symptom  of  internal  aasaiiacs^  bu 
merely  a  heaving,  which  the  magaetkar  usatad  or  supptassa 
at  will,  without  ever  touching  tha  pntiawt.     We  opened  tha 
eyelids  of  the  giri  whose  ejres  wefa  dflaad.     The  eyes  atasad 
and  the  pupil  waa  aboot  daohla  ila  acdinary  li/e.    TUa  ve 
attributed  to  the  shnttmg  af  dM  eyelid,  and  the  dadcaess  occa- 
sioned by  it ;  but  the  same  effect  was  perceptible  in  the  eyes* 
tha  athar  patiaat,  wbidi  ware  iwcissantly  exposed  to  light 
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The  eyes  having  closed,  the  patient  complained  that  some  one 
had  opened  her  eyes.  "  What  impudence  !  what  right  has  he 
to  open  my  eyes  ?"  "  What  harm  does  it  do  to  you  ?  " — 
"  It  does  harm  to  my  eyes."  "  Do  you  think  you  are  any 
better  for  the  Baron's  operations?" — "To  be  sure  I  am." 
*'  Will  he  cure  you  ?  "— "  Yes  !  "  "  When  ?"—"  A  month 
after  Christmas  I  shall  be  well."  "  When  will  you  have  ano- 
ther fit?"  (epileptic)—"  I  dont  know."  "  Try  if  you  can 
-ascertain." — "  I  think  it  will  be  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
week,  one  or  other  of  those  days ;  but  why  do  you  talk  so  ? 
You  are  so  inquisitive.  Why  dont  you  let  me  alone?  I 
don't  want  to  talk.'  "  Then  why  do  you  talk  ;  why  not  sit 
silent?  " — "  Because  you  talk  to  me,"  &c.  Such  is  a  specimen 
of  the  conversation  which  we  and  two  other  gentlemen  promis- 
cuously held  with  this  young  woman,  who  was  very  lively  and 
pert ;  and,  although  half  reproaching  us  the  while,  seemed 
very  willing  to  prolong  the  conversation.  After  the  forcible 
opening  of  the  eyes,  however,  she  cried,  but  a  few  p^isses  of  the 
Baron's  hand  within  a  few  inches  of  her  person  restored  her 
composure. 

This  is  all  that  we  ourselves  witnessed  at  one  lecture.  What 
-we  heard  we  say  nothing  of;  but  we  did  not  perceive  in  the 
company  any  one  who  doubtvd  the  reality  of  the  magnetic 
influence.  Indeed,  we  consider  the  man  who  could  doubt,  who 
could  suspect  any  thing  like  collusion  or  imposture,  to  be  more 
knave  than  fool ;  he  must  be  a  man  of  bad  heart,  who,  rather 
than  give  credence  to  a  singular  visible  phenomenon,  will  en- 
tertain suspicions  of  dishonesty  in  circumstances  where  no  hu- 
man power  could  act  a  deceitful  part,  and  where,  after  all, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  an  impossibility.  Let 
any  of  our  readers  endeavour,  for  two  minutes,  to  keep  their 
eyelids  motionless,  with  open  eyes,  and  they  may  have  an  idea 
of  wh<at  we  consider  a  practical  impossibility.  The  Baron  said 
he  could  keep  the  eyes  of  his  patient  in  that  state  for  hours, 
and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  awakening  her,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  his  words,  for,  after  the  company  had  )>egim  to  dis- 
perse, and  the  laidy  was  moved  towtmls  the  window  for  cool 
air,  the  eyes  remained  fixed  as  before,  and  it  w.is  not  till  after 
repeated  passes  and  blowing  with  his  mouth,  that  motion  was 
communicated  to  the  eyelids,  and  then  the  patient  awoke. 

We  have  given  a  plain  and  unvarnished  account,  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  dccomte  a  subject  of  this  nature.  We  seek 
plain  facts  ourselves,  and  desire  to  give  nothing  more.  We  are 
mare  learners.  We  are  not  so  wise  as  to  prejudge,  or  refuse  to 
go  and  see  and  determine  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  We 
do  not  regard  scepticism  :is  philosophy,  but  as  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  agree  with  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  his  book  of  Errors,  that  incredulity  is  as  great  a 
source  of  error  among  the  learned,  as  credulity  among  the 
vulgar.  They  are  two  opposite  species  of  folly,  of  which  the 
world  was,  and  still  is,  full.  The  phrenologists  sadly  complain 
of  the  neglect  of  their  facts.  Do  they  treat  other  fects  not  in- 
cluded in  their  philosophy  of  mind  with  that  respect  which 
they  claim  for  their  own  ?  Perhaps,  when  they  do  justice,  they 
will  receive  it.  Till  then  do  they  deserve  it  ?  Animal  Mag- 
netism is  a  branch  of  phrenology,  the  neurological  branch.  And 
its  facts  are  even  more  obvious  to  the  senses  than  those  of  the 
formation  of  brjiins  within  an  untransparent  skull.* 

[Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  attended  another  lecture, 
and  seen  the  girl,  Lucy  Clerk,  in  a  staie  of  magnetic  sleep. 
She  is  a  mad,  frolicsome  creature,  and  would  play  some  pretty 
prinks  if  she  were  let  alone.  She  talks  and  laughs  immode- 
rately, but  not  till  the  Baron  has  opened  her  mouth,  and  mag- 
netized her  ears.  She  had  an  operation  performed  upon  her 
neck,  during  sleep,  by  a  surgeon,  who  also  pricked  her  with  a 
lancet  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  to  test  her  sensibility,  but  she 
exhibited  no  symptom  of  feeling.  We  did  not  see  these  ope- 
rations, but  several  respectable  and  intelligent  individuals,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  with  whom  we  conversed  at  the  lecture, 
assured  us  of  her  total  insensibility.  We  gave  her  one  smart 
pinch  on  the  fore  finger,  but  it  was  as  immovable  as  the  finger 
of  a  corpse.  We  tried  the  same  pinch  on  a  stout  man  afterwards, 
who  winced  immediately,  and  declared  he  could  not  bear  it] 

*  It  is  asserted  by  phrenologists  that  the  brain  gives  shape  to 


the  skull ;  but  we  would  ask,  does  the  marrow  give  its  shape  to 
the  bone?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  phrenology  has  niany 
powerful  facts  to  uphold  it,  but  it  is  nither  too  bony 


OLD  REFORMERS. 

When  one  peruses  not  the  history  of  early  Protestant  times 
but  the  writings  of  early  Reformers,  we  discover  aImo^<t  all  the 
pohtical  doctrines  which  now  prevjiil  amongst  the  populace  of 
Europe,  insisted  upon  with  all  the  eneigv  of  religious  /ciil  and 
identified  with  Christianity  itself.     Popular  government'  was 
once  a  favourite  topic,  even  with  the  clergv  themselves,  but  the 
fury  with  which  party  spirit  manifested  itself,  was  mU  with  a 
corresponding  fury  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  burning  of 
heretics,  slitting  their  noses,  and  cropping  their  ears,  were  re- 
gardetl  as  criminal  acts  by  the  sufferers  only,  who  longed  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  in  kind.     Were  John  Knox 
ahve  m  these  days,  he  would,  most  prolmbly,  be  engsiged  in 
writing  amother  blast  of  the  trumpet  against  female  govern- 
ment, which  he  detested  as  unscriptural,  resolved  to  co-operate 
with   the   curse  of  paradise   in   prolonging  the   subjection   of 
woman ;  but  John  would  also  boldly  engage  with  his  friend 
Buchanan  m   defending   the   doctrine  of  the   sovereignty  of 
the  people,  for  which  these  two  worthies,  amid  some  huge 
paradoxes  of  doctrine,  fought   nianftilly.     An  old   writer  on 
the   vagaries  of  tliose  days,  whose  name  we  know  not,   nor 
yet  the  date  of  his  works,  says  that  Buchanan  "  was  hired 
to  write  his  damned  and  rebellious  dialogue  concerning  the 
original  and  rights  of  the  Scotch  monarchy,  wherein  he  pas- 
sionately, and  with  force  of  eloquence,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  people  may  give  the  crown  to  whom  they  please  • 
that,  if  princes  do  not  excel  m  virtue  they  are  not  to  be  deemed 
kings,  but  should  want  the  benefit  of  a!l  human  society,  ana  if 
they  walk  not  according  to  the  laws  made  by  the  people,  thev 
are  enemies  to  God   and   man,   should  be  reckoned  among 
wolves  and  other  destructive  beasts,  deposed,  judged,  and  exe- 
cuted, as  other  malefactors."    This  the  writer  calls  a  diabolical   ! 
duih^ue.     He  also  calls  the  doctrine  of  popular  government  a  \ 
monkish  doctrine,  because  the  monks  were  free,  and  might  ^ 
rise  t«  the  papal  chair  itself,  which  was  open  for  all  aspirants    ' 
1  et,  though  the  germ  of  Universalism  seems  to  exist  in  these* 
wnters,  as  practical  men  they  were  as  tyrannical  as  their  op- 
ponents, and  they  never  suggested  any  possible  mode  of  rulinif 
society  by  a  social  suffrage.     The  people  were  themselves  and 
their  party,  and  had   their  own   views  been   condemned  by 
the  majority,  they  would  have  changed  their  popular  i)rin- 
ciples  immediately. 

We  believe  that  truth  may  loug  flicker  theoretically  in  the 
mind,  in  a  phantjistic  or  ideal  character,  before  it  assume  a  posi- 
tive form.  When  it  has  acquired  a  positive  form,  it  is  practical 
but  till  then  it  merely  vents  itself  in  popular  clamour.  It  is  for 
this  reason  we  think  our  present  public  can  never  enforce  any 
positive  practical,  and  final  good,  either  in  Church  or  State.  The 
people's  principles  are  not  positively  formed ;  they  are  merely 
negative  in  their  character  iis  reformers,  very  good  complainere 
and  detecters  of  evil,  but  most  bungling  architects  of  a  better 
order  of  extenml  condition.  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  their  own  tyrants,  for  whenever  their  principles  of  Church 
and  State  politics  are  well  fixed  and  intelligible,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  success.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  fix 
their  opinions  on  externals  than  to  study  well  the  social 
systems. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  RELIGION  DO  FOR  MANKIND  ? 

The  seeds  ore  sleeping  in  the  soil;  meanwhile 
The  tyrant  peoples  dungeons  with  his  prey ; 
Pale  victims  on  the  guarded  scaffold  smile. 
Because  they  cannot  speak ;  and,  day  by  day. 
The  moon  of  wasting  science  wanes  away 
Among  her  stars ;  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
The  suns  of  earth  to  their  foul  idols  pray. 
And  grey  priests  triumph  ;  and,  like  blight  or  blast, 
A  shade  of  selfish  care  o^cr  human  looks  is  cast. 

This  is  the  winter  of  the  world;  and  h«re 
^Ve  die,  even  as  the  winds  of  autumn  ikde. 
Expiring  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air. 
Behold !  Spring  cornea,  tho*  we  must  pan,  who  made 
The  promiiMi  of  its  birth,  even  as  the  shade. 
Which  from  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain,  flinfi 
The  future,  a  broad  sun  rise ;  thus  arrayed. 
As  with  the  plumes  of  over-shadowing  wings, 
From  it4  dark  gulph  of  chains,  earth  like  an  engic  springs. 

"^Revolt  of  f$Um, 

The  power  of  religion  is  very  great ;  would  it  were  only  pro- 
perly directed !  It  raises  a  tribute  of  half  a  millioa  per 
annum,  merely  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  distribute  tncta  and 
Bibles  amongst  the  heathen.  It  could  do  the  same  ibr  the  re* 
demption  of  the  poor,  if  the  ininiaters  of  religion  were  so  dis- 
posed- 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  tendency  of  preaching  to  q>end 
money  in  an  unproductive  manner.  The  ministers  and  the 
printers  receive  nil  the  money,  and  the  people  only  rcceire  the 
words  and  the  paper. 

Wo  do  not  want  ii  will  in  the  people ;  we  want  only  a  direct- 
ing power  in  their  leaders.  The  people  are  under  Imd  maiuige- 
ment ;  and  just  because  all  who  liave  raiuie  any  profeaioa  of 
religion  have  adopted  the  same  unsocial  policy,  it  seems  now 
settled  down  into  a  vulgnr  fact,  that  religion  is  altogether  spiri- 
tual, and  that  the  teacher  of  religion  must  not  employ  any 
other  means  but  the  pure  word.  People,  therefore,  who  acquire 
a  little  sense,  and  l)egin  to  think  for  themselves,  make  a  kugh- 
ing-stock  of  the  priesthood,  and  reganl  it  only  as  a  discipline 
for  children  and  weak-minded  individuals,  who  arc  incapable  of 
asserting  their  mental  independence.  With  such  views,  many 
men  of  little  religious  feeling  encourage  religio'is  missions  to 
the  very  ignorant,  although  they  would  treat  with  sovereign 
contempt  the  proft'ercd  atlvice  of  a  missionary  to  themselves  or 
their  families. 

Many,  however,  are  already  )>egiiining  to  think  that  external 
circumstances  are  of  more  avail,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  the 
moralists  have  hitherto  preached.  Several  noblemen  have 
already  tried,  and  now  powerfully  recommend,  the  land  allot- 
ment system,  as  a  reme<ly  for  monil  depravity.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  British  Association,  Lortl  Siiudon  and  Lor«l 
Kngent  arc  both  at  present  making  the  experiment  with  suc- 
ecsi ;  and  Lord  IlcatUey,  many  years  ago,  succeeded  in  ciri- 


lixing  a  race  of  barbarians  in  Glenbegh,  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  who  have  reclaimed  upwards  of  two  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  laiaed  a  surplus  of  food,  with  which,  in  times  of 
•cardty,  they  can  assist  their  needy  countrymen. 

Such  plans,  however,  we  do  not  approve  of.  We  think  them 
exceedingly  defectiTe.  What  a  waste  of  labour  it  is  to  employ 
a  single  individual,  in  an  isolateil  condition,  upon  a  few  acres 
of  land,  without  capital,  without  instruments,  with  nothing  but 
a  rude  spade,  a  pair  of  brawny  arms,  and  an  inexperienced 
heed,  when  agrictUtural  science  is  already  advanced  to  such  a 
degree  of  peiifoction,  that,  by  means  of  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  Met,  the  soil  is  improved,  the  crops  doubIe«l  and 
trebled,  and  Uie  labour  of  cultivation  almost  pmportionably 
curtailed  !  What  is  the  use  of  enerienoe  to  the  individual, 
if  the  experience  at  the  swedes  ie  thut  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
UMii  are  to  be  aent  back,  like  savages,  to  tlie  mere  guidance  of 
inatinct  and  brnte  lalxmr  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  f 

What  a  vaat  difference  would  it  make  in  an  e^tute  like  Lord 
Headley's,  consisting  of  several  thousand  acres,  sufhcient  to 
form  one  of  Fourier's  or  Owen's  phaiaiuterea,  to  concentrate 
the  labours  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  and  di\  ide  the  produce 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  individual  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  Ills  employment?      One  hundred  men   might 
eeaily  cultivate  tlie  whole,  which  is  now  lulxiured  and  bungled 
by  four  hundred.     Each  of  these  might  have  the  use  of  half  a 
dozen  comfortable  well-fumisheil  apartments  fur  his  family, 
who  now  live  atowed  and  huddled  up  in  a  smoky  and  dirty 
cabin.    Horeorer,  they  might,  within  their  own  fkmily  cinle, 
provide  every  qiedee  of  domeatic  conrenience ;   they  uiight 
work  aa  carpenters,  amiths,  iwtten,  tailors,  shoemakers ;  their 
wives  and  children  might  be  employed  aa  cooks  and  housekeep- 
ers, with  eveiy  comfort   of  domestic  life,  and  abundance  of 
leisure  time  to  wgKM  for  social  intercourse.      The  landlord 
might  rcceire  hia  preaent  rent,  the  lalwurer  more  th<in  his  pre- 
sent reward,  and  a  surplus  of  production,  either  in  agriculture 
or  the  arts,  be  left  to  exchange  for  the  productions  of  other 
parts  of  the  countr}*.     All  this  might  be  done  without  religion  ; 
but  if  the  spirit  of  religion  did  exist  in  its  professed  stewards 
and  ministers,  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago,  and  Imk^u  now 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  country  with  succ&ts.     But  wtU  did 
Christ  foresee  the  spirit  of  his  raini&tcrs,  when  he  compared 
himself  to  a  nobleman  going  into  a  far  country,  pronuhing  to 
return  again ;   but  after  having  been   long  abitent,  the  ser- 
vants became  riotous  and  faithless,  and  did  eat  and  drink  with 
the  drunken,  thus  neglecting  the  interest  of  their  master's 
household,  and  studying  merely  their  present  Nicioua  incb'nu- 
tions. 

Christ,  in  mystical  language,  informs  us  how  bis  kingdom  on 
earth  is  to  begin  by  calling  his  religion  the  gospel  of  gUd  tid- 
ings to  the  poor,  and  excluding  the  rich.  We  always  conxider 
the  mj-stic  sense  of  this  great  teacher  as  the  safSnt  guide  for  us 
to  follow  in  our  prospective  inquiries  into  the  future  destiny  of 
mankind.  And  here  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  it  is 
with  the  poor,  and  with  the  poor  alone,  that  such  a  social  re- 
generation as  the  one  above  hinted  at,  can  commence.  It  is 
unrvasonable  to  suppose  that  such  large  cities  as  London  and 
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Glasgow,  can  b6  remodelled  in  one,  or  even  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. They  were  last  in  formation,  and  they  will  be  last  in 
regeneration.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rich,  they  are  the  last 
formation  of  the  social  strata,  and  they  must  be  the  last  to  re- 
ceive the  spirit  that  reintegrates  the  social  condition. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  this  week's  portion  of  Fourier's  social 
system  for  a  clearer  outline  of  our  meaning.  The  phalanstere 
is  there  sufficiently  described  to  be  intelligible,  and  in  it  the 
possibility  may  be  discerned  of  at  least  remodelling  all  our  vil- 
lages and"  hamlets,  and  thus  saving  an  immense  loss  of  labour 
and  happiness  now  foolishly  thrown  away  by  the  stupid  system 
of  divided  industry. 

We  are  not  proposing  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  countr)-,  nor  the  substitution  of  such 
domestic  establishments  for  the  streets  and  squares  of  our 
orei;grown  metropolis.  Let  the  rich  and  the  metropolitans 
pursue  their  present  career,  but  let  the  poor  have,  at  least,  an 
eligible  opportunity  of  benefiting  one  another,  hy  tmiting  their 
labour  after  the  manner  proposed.  Surely  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  this,  nothing  at  all  calculated  to  alarm  the 
wealthy,  who,  on  the  contrary,  would  reap  additional  security, 
and  an  increase  of  revenue.* 

But  where  is  s\ich  a  system  to  stop,  would  it  not  6naily  en- 
croach upon  city  life,  and  effect  a  reformation  therein  ?  as- 
suredly it  would. 

Such  a  system  would  improve  the  morals  of  the  country  peo- 
ple by  association,  cleanliness,  and  variety  of  emplo^nnent,  and 
the  eflfect  would  be  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  filth  of  the  ci- 
ties and  towns,  where  grow  the  seeds  of  every  species  of  crime 
which  disfigures  the  annals  of  our  criminal  courts.  Ejctemal 
filth  is  the  cause  of  internal  abomination,  and  vice  versa.  One 
half  of  this  huge  metropolis  is  a  moral  fistula.  The  very  at- 
mosphere of  some  square  miles  of  it  is  fatal  to  virtue.  Send  even 
a  philanthropist  from  St.  James's  to  live  for  twelve  months  in 
some  infested  court  of  the  eastern  hamlets,  and  the  very  change 
of  condition  would  cause  a  revolution  in  his  moral  sentiments  ; 
it  would  rouse  his  passions,  irritate  his  temper,  make  him  raorh 
burdensome  to  himself,  and  more  intolerant  to  others.  It 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  community  if  one  half  of  London  were 
burned,  provided  it  were  resolved  that  the  new  buildings  be 
subjected  to  a  strict  Hygeian  discipline,  not  of  pills,  but  of  ge- 
neral and  regular  purification,  and  decided  cleanliness.  This  is 
a  subject  on  which  the  law  can  with  propriety  exercise  the  se- 
Terity  of  authority,  banishing  all  from  the  city  with  unrelenting 
rigour  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  sanitary  regulations. 

In  this  great  emporium  of  filth  and  crime,  the  liberty  of  wal- 
lowing is  enjoyed  in  full  perfection.  You  may  walk  the  street 
in  any  sort  of  attire,  with  a  skin  inch  thick  with  mud,  with 
clothes  barkened  with  filth,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  sjiy  "  what 
dost  thou  :■■"  You  may  live  in  a  pig-stye,  if  it  seemeth  good  unto 
your  moral  and  physical  inclinations,  or  you  may  take  bears 
into  your  parlour,  and  civilize  them  by  the  society  of  yourselves 
and  jom-  children.  It  is  perfectly  lawful.  The  police  will  not 
interfere ;  but  if  you  are  found  drunk  in  the  street,  you  are 
fined  five  shillings,  or  imprisoned  for  a  day.     If  you  want  to 

*  In  recommending  this  mode  of  association,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country,  we 
must  not  be  imderstood  as  giving  encouragement  to  small  ex- 
periments on  a  few  acres  of  land,  undertaken  by  a  few  zealous, 
but  poor  individuals,  which  must  necessarily  fail  for  want  of 
scope  and  means  for  attaining  the  full  stature  of  an  industrial 
establishment.  The  first  experiment  must  be  under  the  control 
of  men  of  capital,  and  of  scientific  skill ;  five  hundred  steady, 
sober,  and  robust  men,  might,  we  think,  if  intent  upon  such  an 
experiment,  easily  procure  the  soil  and  the  capital  from  some  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  hy  making  a  few  necessary  conces- 
sions indispensable  in  the  incipient  state  of  every  species  of  re- 
formation. With  such  patronage,  and  under  such  superintend- 
ence, success  is  probable,  and  one  successful  experiment  would 
in  rapid  succession  be  imitated  by  others.  With  feebler  aid 
than  this  it  would  be  a  forlorn  hope.  One  of  those  concessions, 
we  think,  must  be  reward  according  to  desert,  upon  Fourier's 
system.    Equality  is  not  a  fact. 


get  dnmk  in  a  legal  way,  go  to  your  pig-stye,  where  you  are 
absolute  master. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  destroying  cities.  But,  we  believe, 
there  is  a  limited  ejttent,  beyond  which  the  size  of  a  city  should 
not  go,  and  that  that  may  easily  be  made  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, detennined  by  the  amomit  of  territory  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, with  the  quantity  of  produce,  and  number  of  rural  popula- 
tion. We  do  not  admire  Mr.  Owen's  system  of  uniform  and 
everlasting  parallelograms.  Mr.  Owen  adopts  this  system  upon 
economical  principles.  That  his  calculations  are  correct  we 
believe.  They  correspond  with  Fourier's,  and  also  with  the 
calculations  in  Edmonds'  interesting  work  on  Practical  and 
Political  Economy.  But  economy,  or  mere  saving  of  labour, 
is  a  miserably  low  standard  of  value.  What  is  man,  that  his 
condition  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
labour  required,  to  bring  a  cait-load  of  grain,  or  of  coals,  from 
one  place  io  another  ?  What,  although  the  expense  were  in- 
creased ten-folil,  if  by  that  ten-fold  expense,  a  higher  moral  end 
were  to  be  accomplished  ?  Cheapness  and  deamess  are  only 
worthy  of  notice  when  they  do  not  enter  into  coniiictition  with 
a  moral  object.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  material,  that  a 
country  should  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  caji  possibly  find 
support  witliin  it.  There  is  no  occasion  for  extremes  of  any 
kind  ;  a  dense  population  is  as  great  an  evil  as  a  small  popula- 
tion. The  principal  object  to  be  pursued,  is,  first,  systematic 
employment,  and,  second,  such  outward  arrangements  as  will 
develop  all  the  genius  and  faculties  with  wliich  God  has  gifled 
the  human  being. 

Large  cities  are  indispensably  necessary.  There  only  can 
we  enjoy  combination  in  the  most  universal  sense  of  the  word. 
There  only  can  the  highest  department  of  art  be  cultivated. 
There  only  can  the  sciences  be  pursued  with  advantage.  There 
only  can  a  congress  of  superior  minds  takes  place  for  intellec- 
tual and  moral  co-operation.  There  only  can  a  centre  be  found, 
whence  shall  radiate,  as  from  the  sun  to  the  planets,  the  highest 
order  of  intelligence.  Nature  itself  has  given  us  tlie  type. 
The  sun  wheels  the  planets  around  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
system.  The  planets  wheel  their  satellites  aroimd  them  as  pro- 
vincial towns.  This  graduated  scale  is  a  law  of  Nature.  Mo- 
rality demands  it.  Intellect  demands  it.  Man's  love  of  variety 
demands  it.  The  very  gamut  foreshows  it.  Every  musician 
practises  it ;  the  orator  studies  it  in  his  climax  ;  the  painter  in 
his  chiaroscuro.  There  must  be  a  centre  of  attraction  ;  and  in 
that  centre  must  be  combinetl  every  species  of  power — to  wit, 
size,  variety,  and  combination,  beyond  that  of  any  other  place. 

Now,  is  there  anything  that  we  have  uttered  contrary  to  re- 
ligion ?  Is  it  not  all  in  conformity  with  Christ's  doctrine  ?  But 
instead  of  urging  the  adoption  of  such  moral  means  of  regenera- 
tion, the  religious  world  are  merely  preaching  in  the  filthy  parts  of 
the  city,  and  telling  the  people  to  pray,  and  go  to  church,  and  dis- 
tributing tracts,  telling  them  what  great  sinners  they  are, 
through  Adam,  primarily,  and  themselves  secondarily.  More- 
over, their  zeal  has  induced  them  to  send  missionaries  to  all 
parf«  of  the  world  to  save  the  heathen  ;  while  even  at  home  in 
Ireland,  millions  of  half  savages,  speaking  the  Irish  language, 
are  entirely  neglected  ;  and,  although  paying  tithes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  hierarchy,  have  no  Irish  mission  sent  to  en- 
lighten them  ;  and  but  a  very  few  books,  about  one  to  every 
twenty  families,  sent  to  instruct  them.  And  what  is  the  worth 
of  their  individual  proselytes,  when  they  have  found  them  ? 
nervous  fools.  Read  the  Missionary  Magazine,  and  see  what 
pitiful,  fearful.  Devil-dreading  wretches  they  are.  "  Woe! 
imto  you,  scribes  and  pharasees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  compass  sea 
and  land,  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  ye  have  found  him, 
ye  make  him  tenfold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.'* 
We  can  expect  little  moral  benefit  from  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  are  nearer  the  kingdom  of 
God  than  they.  They  might  do  much  good,  but  they  will  not. 
It  is  their  destiny  to  be  shunned  ;  as  it  was  with  the  reformation 
from  Catholicism,  so  it  must  be  in  the  reformation  from  Pro- 
testantism. The  clergy  must  be  convicted  of  religious  apostacy, 
and  enmity  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
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CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  «/  Mines. 

(Continued  from  page  143.) 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 
APPLICATION   OF   THK   THEORY. 

In  concluding  the  preceding  article,  I  insisted  on  the  neceeaity 
of  approaching  the  problem  of  association  by  the  most  simple 
term — the  domestic  establishment,  persuaded  that  every  other 
way  would  be  at  once  illogical,  and  fatal  to  liberty'.  More- 
over, M.  Fourier  is  well  aware,  that,  when  once  the  destiny  of 
humanity  is  clearly  defined,  we  might  advance  to  it,  not  only 
by  the  realization  of  a  model  association,  which  would  be  a 
proof  and  a  guarantee  of  the  discovery,  but  we  might  also  pro- 
ceed towards  it  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  in  provoking  mewures 
of  administration  and  general  policy,  proper  for  transforming 
succesHively,  and  without  danger,  the  institutions  of  present 
society.*  Under  this  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  to  modes 
of  tran-<ition,  the  theoiy  of  M.  Fourier  is  not  less  precise,  nor 
less  fniitful  in  rowurccs,  than  in  respect  to  vi«w»  of  definite 
aawciiition.  Hat  M.  Fourier  iii{htly  connders  the  possibility 
of  a  lo.  :»I  f>;2)crin)ent,  as  a  pn*(»f  of  the  superiority  of  his 
theory  of  univerMxl  unity.  M.  •  Fourier  esteems  himself  a 
grentfr  rf'fonncr  than  those  who  have  tnVen  that  name.  He 
till:  ■  -  ■       ■  •  "  !Iy  rbangc  the 

ti'  ]>eoplf  merely 

tak.    M,,i.   ..  .  :  -q'jM.ited   by  prooft 

cxtrimt  ly  ii;  md  hi-i  doctrine  has 

no  need,  for  ,  ,  ».~.t  of  an  enipirf,  or 

e^  en  of  a  i»rovince.  It  is  sutficicnt  merely  to  make  a  fli»lriat 
experiment,  (of  about  a  nqxmre  league,  i.  e.  nine  w^uare  mile*,) 
T\hicli  U..11M  !  •  I  merely  by  a  social  domextic  estah- 

UitliiiKnl.  (PI  i  ilanx  (comrannitr),  of  from  !,6W  to 

l,fi' 

I  "chanism  of  M.  Fonricr  has  properties  so  striking, 

BOO,,  .  ,1  tli:it   U  kn. mil  ^i,ilii«fri!i1  fiffmcfion,  useful  om- 

pl(iyn>)Mit  ot   ;  i4«M,  paariiMwU 

Ofiuilil>riuni  in  ■  .,  .it  its  realization 

In  an  expcrinicatal  district  would  Ik:  the  mart  eifeetnnl  method 
to  convince  the  nuLHScs  of  the  ad\-nntage«  of  association.  More* 
over,  such  an  attempt,  an  agricultur.1I  experiment,  t  would 
wound  no  interest,  and  give  umbrage  to  nobody.  The  tery 
worst  of  tlic  enterprise  would  oven  be  a  considerable  benefit 
for  the  founders,  whose  capital  will  have  ham  — plofei  in  > 
work  wliich,  by  the  simple  advaat.ige  of  eooiioinj,  will  be  emi- 
nently pro<luctivc.  In  case  of  success,  ercn  thoiiKh  partial,  the 
founders  <vill  have  the  glory  of  having  accomplislied  a  social 
work  of  the  most  excellent  description.  They  will  have  de- 
raoIl^;^,Ued  the  nieaiiH  of  extirpating  unircrxil  miiwry,  and 
destroyed  at  once  every  chance  of  a  social  revolution. 

These  con«iderations  are  powerftil.      M.  Fourier  reprodneci 


•  M.  Fourier  concludot  the  first  volume  of  the  trentise  on 
association  by  an  obwrvation,  of  which  he  thus  explains  the 
object — "  In  giving,  during  the  course  of  this  volume,  outlines 
of  the  happinow  of  asMociation.  every  one  miirht  have  replied 
to  me,  that,  after  ha\i:  ....  .  •.  r  ■  ■•■  '.n^fney 
oould  not  Uiink   of  ^  !  rather 

|ilace  the  free  mind  1..  ^..^ i    .-^..cficial  to 

the  mass  of  the  jMHiple,  organised  as  sepanite  families  and  cot- 
tage agriculture,  such  as  we  have  at  present. 

*  I  have,  therefore,  abandoned  the  social  base,  to  speculate 
upou  establiiihmcnts  not  associate,  and  to  examine  the  re- 
sources which  this  incoherent  system  can  f\imish  for  liberal 
truths."— (Vol.  1,  p.  .>42.) 

t  There  is  a  long  note  here,  which  will  intcmipt  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  text.  We  will  reserve  it  for  the  concliuion, 
about  two  weeks  hence. 

X  Esploitaiion  OffricoU.—Wc  arc  not  aware  that  these  two 
word-s  can  be  translated  into  English.  Ejcplmtatton  is  here 
used  in  a  good  xensc ;  it  is  very  expressive  in  French  ;  it  means 
a  digging  the  virtue  out  of  the  earth,  without  injuring  it. 
"  Elxperiment"  is  very  tame,  but  we  have  chosen  it  because  it 
forms  a  synonym  with  "  attempt" 


them  under  lOl  f<mns,  and  being  persuaded  that  it  is  by  the 
realization  of  a  model  association  that  the  general  movement 
which  he  foresees  ought  to  commence,  he  has  given,  in  his 
books,  details  ©f  the  estimate  of  expenses  in  preparations, 
buildings,  purchases,  &c.  Wiih  the  same  motives  I  have  ad- 
drened  myself  to  the  ta.sk  of  making  known  the  organization 
and  mechanism  of  the  Social  Domestic  Establishment. 

TH>  SOCIAL   OOMB8TIC   SSTABLtSHMBNT. 

M.  Fourier  explains,  first,  the  material  arrangements  which 
will  procure,  to  all,  riches  and  health.  We  must,  above  all, 
s.itirfv  the  first  want  of  .ittmction,  by  the  creation  of  compound 
luxury,  intenud  and  external;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  who  wishes 
to  form  an  association  of  men  must  know,  in  the  first  place, 
how  to  lodge,  feed,  and  clothe  them,  &c.  This  is  the  nntuml 
mode.  In  feet,  it  is  in  the  development  and  harmony  of  the 
passions,  in  an  especial  manner,  that  the  wonders  of  association 
will  appear  to  ad\-antago.  It  is  by  this  course  that  humanity 
will  demamatmte  the  superiority  of  its  nature,  and  it  is  in  this 
uJso,  that  M.  Fourier  perceives  the  object  he  has  ultimately  in 
view.  **  Our  principal  object  in  this  w^ork,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
balance  of  the  paanons.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  curious 
have  been  able  to  admire  only  the  material  excellencies  of 
human  productions.  For  the  firnt  time,  they  will  behold  the 
passional  beaattes,  and  declare  that  they  Iwve  Hcen  Ood  in 
person,  and  in  ail  his  wisdom;  for  what  is  the  spirit,  the  wisdom 
of  Ood,  unitu  it  ba  tkt  hmrmmnf  •/  tht  pasrion^,  their  full 
derelopment,  without  any  collision,  and  in  perfect  concord  also, 
like  that  of  an  excellent  orchestra.'*  This  beautiful  result  is 
the  only  <me  which  can  girc  to  mankind  an  idea  of  the  glory 
and  the  wisdom  of  tlM  Dsitgr.  W*  mm  kmom  tbe  material 
wisdom  which  displi^  Itidf  in  the  hunumf  Of  the  eelestial 
iqiberes.  and  in  the  maefamism  of  created  objects,  but  we  hare 
no  idea  of  political  and  soeial  wisdom."— (  TVeahse  </  AMooim' 
tioH.  vol.  ii.) 

This  simple  quotation  will  sufHco  to  remore  the  prejudices  of 
those  who,  judging  hastily  of  a  book  by  tt«  title,  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  bMHcra  that  that  of  M.  Fooricr  can  contain  any 
thing  else  than  soma  iaganious  alans  of  tndnstrial  organization. 
At  all  events,  to  restore  the  oroer  of  Nature,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  humanity  in  cireomstanaes  the  most  ferourable  to  its 
physical  existence.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  sbsll  occupy 
omelres  with  its  habitation. 

Tini  PnALANsraai* — the  social  domestic  estabUshment— > 
the  fatdustrial  phahmx  of  fW>m  1,600  to  1,800  parsons,  eiilt»> 
yting  about  nine  sqaare  miles,  occttpy  an  odifiee  whose  oeo* 
■tweUen  is  not  at  aU  arWtrary— 1^  Saoa  there  are  fbr  adifksa 
methods  adapted  to  each  social  period.  Dwellings,  planta- 
tions, sstahlishetl  by  a  seciatjr  whseh  opwlss  by  a  series  of 
grmip*,  onght  to  ditfer  pniditioMty  fVom  e«r  rillsges  and  to«\-ns, 
whien  are  ada)M«d  for  flunittcs  whieh  hare  no  social  rplstten> 
ship,  and  whidi  work  in  contnidietioa.** 

It  would  be  difRcult,  in  a  simple  analysis,  to  gjre  a  complete 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  Ae  fkalmiuiort.  What  this  distri- 
bntion  presents  as  most  striking  aad  original,  is  the  establish* 
incnt  of  a  sUwet  gallery,  heated  or  cooled  according  to  the 
<lifforenee  of  seasiHH  and  climatesi  The  floor  of  this  covered 
street  !•<  on  a  level  with  the  finrt  story ;  on  each  side  are  rows  of 
<1welliiu:<«  of  three  vttories,  iookinv  on  one  tide  towsvds  the  gal* 
lery,  and  on  the  other  to  the  country,  or  interior  courts,  laid  out 
with  agreeable  plantations. 

Each  has  his  own  private  dwelling,  proportioned  to  his  fV>r* 
tnne,t  but  all  labours,  interior  as  well  a«  exterior,  lieinn  exer- 
cised by  groups,  and  series  of  groupn,  the  edifice  includes  a 
great  number  of  public  halK  called  teruterea  (for  series). 

The  centre  of  the  phalanstrre  is  a<lapte<l  for  peaceable  em- 
ployments, for  halls  of  repast,  exchange,  council,  Kbmry,  stu- 
dies, &c     In  the  centre  are  place<l  the  temple,  the  watch- 

*  This  word  corresponds  to  what  the  Owenites  call  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  residence  of  a  community. 

f  Here,  again,  Owen  and  Fourier  are  at  variance— Owen 
proceeding  upon  the  doctrine  of  natural  equality,  which  is  a 
notion — Fourier  upon  natural  ine^iuality,  which  is  a&ot. — Ed.] 
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tower,  the  telegraph,  the  carrier-pigeons,  the  chime-bells,  the 
observatory,  &c. 

One  of  the  vnnga  contains  all  the  noisy  workshops,  as  car- 
pentry, forging,  and  smith  work.  It  contains,  also,  all  the  in- 
dustrial assemblages  of  children,  who  are  commonly  very  noisy, 
in  industry  as  well  as  in  music.  By  this  simple  arrangement, 
we  avoid  a*  troublesome  inconvenience  of  civilized  cities,  where 
we  see,  in  every  street,  some  workman  with  his  hammer,  some 
ironmongei-,  or  apprentice  of  the  clarionet,  breaking  the  ear- 
drums of  fifty  families  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  other  wing  contains  the  caravansera,  mth  ball-rooms, 
halls  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  &c. 

All  the  children,  rich  or  poor,  lodge  in  the  entresol,*  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  night  guards,  and  be- 
cause they  ought,  in  many  respects,  to  be  separated  from  adults. 
The  patriarchs  lodge  in  the  ground  floor. 

"  The  common  halls  do  not  resemble  the  public  halls  with 
UB,  where  the  intercourse  is  confused,  without  graduation.  A 
ball,  or  repast,  with  us,  forms  only  an  assembly  without  subdivi- 
sions. The  social  state  does  not  admit  of  this  disorder.  A 
series  has  always  three,  four,  or  five  divisions,  which  occupy 
as  many  contiguous  halls.  Each  seristere  has  apartments  and 
cabinets  attached  to  it  for  the  groups  and  committees  of  each 
division,"  &c. 

This  detail  is  much  more  important  than  at  first  appears. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  not  on\y  are  the  parties  not  united  in 
series,  in  every  exercise  of  labour,  pleasure,  or  repast,  &c., 
(except  with  a  company  of  their  own  choice),  but  also  that  one 
may  circumscribe  his  relationships  as  much  as  he  pleases.  You 
see,  then,  that  already,  that  is  to  say,  under  this  first  view  of 
the  material  arrangements,  the  social  order  respects,  in  the 
midst  of  association,  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Here  the 
pleasures  of  intimacy  are  never  compromised  by  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  crowd,  any  more  than  they  are  stifled  by  the  mono- 
tony of  rule.  Here  every  one  is  free.  Every  one,  in  every 
kind  of  relationship,  creates  his  own  circle.  You  are  always 
passionately  attracted  to  take  part  in  the  labours  and  pleasures 
of  some  group  ;  but  if  you  prefer  to-day  to  remain  at  home, 
and  dine  by  yourself,  you  will  find  no  one  to  rebuke  you.  The 
life  of  the  phalanstere  is,  in  every  respect,  opposed  to  that  of  a 
monastery  ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  humanity  having  a  decided 
aversion  to  monastic  institutions. 

Let  us  descend  now  these  great  stairs.  Now  we  are  within 
the  enclosed  porch.  "  Here  is  a  precious  luxury  of  which  even 
kings  are  deprived,  in  civilization.  On  entering  their  palaces 
they  are  exposed  to  rain  and  coW  ;  on  entering  the  Phalanstere, 
the  smallest  carriage  passes  from  covered  porches  to  enclosed 
porches,  heated  also  like  the  vestibules  and  staircases. 

"  A  harmonian  of  the  lowest  order  mounts  his  car,  in  a  porch 
well  heated  and  enclosed.  He  communicates  between  the 
palace  and  the  stable,  by  a  subterranean  passage  well  orna- 
mented and  gravelled.  He  goes  from  his  dwelling  to  the  pub- 
lic halls  and  work-shops  by  street  galleries,  which  are  heated  in 
winter  and  ventilated  in  summer.  They  can  in  harmony  go 
through  the  workshops,  stables,  magazines,  ball-rooms,  refec- 
tories, assembly  rooms,  &c.,  without  knowing  whether  it  rains 
or  blows,  whether  it  is  cold  or  hot ;  "  and  the  details  which  I 
give  on  this  subject,"  continues  M.  Fourier,  "  authorize  me  to 
say,  that  if  the  civilized,  after  three  thousand  years  of  study, 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  lodge  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all 
Biu^rising  that  they  have  not  learned  to  control  and  harmonize 
their  passions.  When  they  fail  in  the  smallest  calculations  of 
the  material,  they  may  well  fail  in  the  great  calculation  of  the 
passional."" 

We  have  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  simple 
marvels  of  the  new  world,  and  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  al- 
ready alarmed,  and  wags  his  head  with  signs  of  incredulity, 
especially  if  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  honest  folks 
who  cry  out  "  Utopia"  as  soon  as  one  announces  anj'thing  new, 
and  wishes  to  come  out  of  the  circle  of  common  life.  What 
Utopia,  in  fact,  is  greater  ?    It  treats  of  nothing  less,  than  the 

*  Corresponding  to  our  first  floor,  but  raised  only  a  little,  so 
as  to  represent  a  floor,  or  apartment,  between  the  ground  floor 
and  first  floor.     We  have  nothing  like  it  in  England. 


immediate  suppression  of  all  the  caviscs  of  rheums,  catarrhs, 
inflammations  of  lungs  &c.  It  treats  of  the  means  of  making 
humanity  naturally  exempt  from  malady ;  and  in  this  respect, 
surely,  we  are  at  least  not  inferior  to  the  brute  creation.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  a  project  very  cold,  considering  the  condition  in 
which  we  now  are. 

But  this  Phalanstere,  it  is  then  a  palace  ! 

Yes,  I  tell  you,  a  true  palace.  But  if  this  palace,  which  con- 
tains from  three  to  four  hundred  houses,  be  more  economical 
than  three  or  four  hundred  houaes,  which  now  form  some 
hideous  vilLnge !  or  count  with  IM.  Fourier  the  immense  saving 
of  materials  of  land  and  hand-work,  that  you  gain  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  inclosure  walls,  qxuck  hedges,  and  ditches  of 
little  properties  !  Think,  also,  of  the  inmiense  economy  of  con- 
struction, administration,  and  management  obtained  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  single  cellar,  magazine,  granary,  and  kitchen,  for 
four  hundred  of  each.  Think  that  the  simple  fact  of  association 
would  reduce  to  nearly  one-tenth  the  number  of  individuals 
employed  in  domestic  functions,  and  would  permit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  other  labours.  Consider,  also,  the  extreme 
simplification  of  every  external  relationship,  such  as  selling 
and  buying.  After  all  this,  you  will  begin  to  think  that 
Fourier  might  have  good  reason  for  wishing  to  construct  a 
palace  for  a  domestic  asso<;iatioB.*  And  then,  think  you, 
seriously  that  the  huts  of  Lower  Brittany,  or  the  cellars  of  the 
street  of  Mortellerie,  in  rari8,Jare  fit  habitations  for  men  ?  No  I 
it  is  not  posable  that  one  party  can  remain  thus  scattered  in 
tlirty  cabins,  isolated  from  all  support,  strangers  to  every  social 
movement,  as  uncultivated  in  person  as  they  are  in  intelligence; 
and  the  others  have  not,  more  than  they,  been  made  to  be 
stowed  up  in  infectious  streets  without  air  or  light,  not  knowing 
the  water  and  the  earth,  but  by  the  dirt  of  their  gutters.  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  more  faithful  to  Providence,  or  rather  let  us  be 
more  just  in  our  demands  upon  it ;  for  the  evils  of  humanity 
having  been  without  measure,  it  is  necessary  that  upon  it  shall 
at  length  arise  the  sun  of  brilliant  prosperity.  Thus,  let  us 
not  repel  these  fine  promises  ;  let  us  not  repel  them,  at  least, 
before  we  have  seriously  examined  them. 

*  We  were  informed  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Fourier's,  that 
about  two  months  ago,  or  more,  an  unknown  friend  had  sent 
into  Fourier's  institute,  in  Paris,  ten  thousand  francs,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  and  publishing  a  perfect  model  of  the 
Phalanstere. 


MORALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

According  to  the  Rev.  David  Ruell,  the  chaplain  of  Cler- 
kenwell-prison,  there  are  seven  thousand  prisoners  annually 
passing  under  his  care,  and  his  enumeration  of  the  original 
causes  of  the  moral  delinquency  is  as  follows  :—"  The  usual 
process  has  been  impatience  of  parental  restraint,  violation  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  neglect  of  religious  ordinances  ;  evil  associ- 
ation, especially  with  abandoned  females ;  drinikenness,  arising 
from  attending  public  houses,  tea-gardens,  &.c. ;  petty  theft, 
the  want  of  character  on  leaving  prison  after  the  first  conviction, 
and  then  a  reckless  course  of  confirmed  guilt.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect a  single  case  of  capital  off'ence,  where  the  party  has  not 
been  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  assured 
me,  that  Sabbath-breaking  was  the  first  step  in  the  course  of 
crime." 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ruell,  and  his  flock, 
whose  opinion,  however,  we  do  not  deem  infallible,  even  when 
it  respects  their  own  affaire,  we  may  remark  that  the  above 
causes  are  not  causes  at  all,  but  merely  effects  of  something 
else.  In  the  first  place,  parental  restraint  in  itself  is,  we  believe, 
very  seldom  the  cause  of  moral  degeneracy  in  the  children  of 
the  poor,  whose  parents  are  notoriously  lax  in  the  moral  sense 
of  restraint ;  but  a  small  house,  and  impatience  of  living 
stowed  up  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret,  with  a  drunken  father  and 
mother,  and  half  a  dozen  dirty  children,  we  believe,  very  fre- 
quently, drive  a  poor  youth  from  home,  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  doomed  by  birth,  and  the  unsocial  system  of  poli- 
tical life,  to  prey  upon  theii"  fellow- cieatures.     It  is  contrary 
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to  Nature  to  suppose  that  fine  moral  feelings  can  be  trained  in 
bodily  filth  and  want,  and  comfortless  dwellings.  There  may 
be  indi\idual  exceptions,  in  which  the  love  of  character,  com- 
bined with  other  favourable  circumstances,  may  elevate  the 
child  of  extreme  wretchedness  above  the  level  of  his  birth,  and 
save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  caste  ;  but  these  exceptions  are 
so  very  rare,  that  they  are  published  as  miracles  when  they  do 
occur,  and  thus  they  only  serve  to  confirm  the  rule  above 
given. 

The  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  can  never  of  itself  be  consi- 
dered a  cause  of  moral  delinquency,  SHch  as  that  referred  to  ; 
otherwise,  it  would  produce  the  same  effects  amongst  the  middle 
and  higher  claaees,  who  regard  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  holiday, 
and  spend  it  in  what  Mr.  Ruell  would  call  a  profsmation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  religious  ordinances,  which  are  certainly 
neglected  by  the  poor ;  but  as  frequently  neglected  by  respec- 
table tradespeople,  by  magistrates  and  State  ministers,  and 
other  exemplary  characters.  These,  with  both  rich  and  poor, 
are  not  causes,  but  effects— effects  of  domestic  circumstances ; 
poverty,  want  of  education,  or  surplus  education  ;  want  of  proper 
clothing;  want  of  mental  tranquillity,  which  is  necestary  to 
indulge  in  religious  exercises  ;  and,  moreover,  want  of  clerical 
efficiency  in  public  instruction.  These  are  the  original  causes, 
which  the  poor,  in  most  instances,  have  no  power  to  remove,  but 
are  merely  passive  instruments  of  a  barlmrous  system  of  the 
social  or  rather  selfish  policy  s'lpported  by  bigotry. 

Why  does  not  the  State  look  af\cr  its  own  children  ?  why 
not  produce  entertainment  and  tuition  for  the  mind,  and  tasks 
for  the  employment  of  industry  ?  Some  of  the  finett  minds  in 
the  coimtry  are,  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  doomed  to  the 
lowest  and  most  degenerate  employments.  State  orphans,  de- 
prived of  parental  care,  left  to  mere  accident  for  support,  and 
to  the  streets  for  a  home,  and  to  street  wanderers  like  them- 
selves for  companions,  M-hnt  can  they  do  but  lire  like  dog*,  by 
picking  up  a  bone  or  a  bit  of  lights,  when  they  can  find  an  op- 
portunity ?  Society  has  abandoned  them,  and  they  really  hare 
a  moral  rights*  under  such  circumstances,  to  prey  upon  society. 
It  is  a  dead  game  with  tliem  ;  but  it  is  a  game  which  is  not 
more  ha/nrdous  than  one  of  military  glory,  in  which  the 
highest  ranks  of  society  rejoice  to  expose  their  valuable  lives. 

Providence  provides  for  thieves  as  well  as  for  honett  trades- 
men and  landed  gentlemen.  There  is  an  unseen  hand  that 
feeds  the  little  orphan  thief,  who  has  no  home,  no  father  nor 
mother  to  call  him  son,  and  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  that 
appetite  which  is  stronger  than  death.  lie  wanders  about  from 
morning  till  eve,  craving  food,  and  food  alone.  The  young 
lions  do  the  same ;  "  they  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  tmm  (Jod.  That  thou  givest  them  they  gather ; 
thou  openest  thy  hand,  ihey  are  filled  with  good.  Thou  hidest 
thy  face,  they  are  trouble<l ;  thou  takest  away  their  Immth,  they 
die,  and  return  to  their  dust."  But  who  is  responsible  for  the 
little  ori)han'8  deeds  ?  Xo  one  takes  charge  of  him,  no  one  pro- 
vides for  him,  no  one  educates  him,  or  tmins  him  to  honourable 
industry.  He  may  be  employe*!  pithering  bones,  or  scraping 
pots,  for  a  season,  kicked  about  and  abused,  for  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-fotir,  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  damne<l  as  a 
lazy  vagabond,  if  not  always  in  attendance  to  answer  the  calls 
of  an  imperious  master ;  but  human  nature  was  not  bom  to 
submit  tamely  to  such  a  state  of  being,  and  rather  than  endure 

*  It  is  a  state  of  warfiire,  and  wo  do  not  consider  thieves 
en  nuuse  as  the  aggressors,  but  merely  the  retaliators.  It  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  the  world  if  all  men  were  ren- 
dered passive  and  submissive  to  such  a  state  of  gTBsping  and 
appropriation  as  the  i»roperty  system  of  worldly-mindedness  pre- 
sents. God  in  mercy  has  K'nt  the  spirit  of  thefl  to  prevent  the 
diabolical  system  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  affections  of  men, 
and  for  urging  us  all  to  think  of  a  better  mode  of  social  inter- 
coun»c.  It  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  when  Samson  wanted  thirty 
changes  of  raiment,  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour,  the  $pirit  of  Ood 
came  upon  him,  and  he  slew  thirty  men,  and  stripped  them,  and 
paid  his  forfeit  with  their  old  garments.  The  Philistines 
Btrippe<l  Israel,  and  Israel  stripped  the  Philistines.  If  the  rich 
strip  the  poor,  may  not  the  spirit  of  God  take  revenge  by  giving 
ingenuity  and  protection  to  the  plunderers  of  property  ? 


it,  the  best  minds  will  boldly  rebel  against  that  society,  which 
thus  insults  the  spirit  of  industry  \vith  which  every  man  is  par- 
tially gifted  by  Nature,  and  which  may  be  developed  in  all,  by 
generous  usage.  We  doubt  not  that  that  Divine  Justice,  which 
readily  acquitted  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross,  acqiuts  these  im- 
fbrtimate  plimderers  of  our  private  property,  and  secretly  em- 
ploys them  as  sc«iui^es  of  political  crime,  and  the  instruments 
of  enforcing  a  more  equitable  system  of  social  policy. 

Drunkenness  has  more  of  the  character  of  causality  in  it 
than  any  of  the  other  causes  alluded  to.  It  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  innumerable  crimes.  It  is  a  vice  peculiarly  human ; 
no  bruie  would  ever  be  guilty  of  it.  Murder  is  common  to 
man  and  brutes — but  drunkenness  is  exclusively  human,  and  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  more  pernicious  crime  than  murder  itself. 
The  dnmkard  is  a  slow  murderer,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of 
his  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  happiness  of  society,  which 
suffers  materially  from  every  intemperate  memlier.  We  do  not 
excuse  the  drunkard.  Every  man  addicted  to  this  species  of 
intemperance  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity, 
when  other  means  of  a  more  moral  character  have  failed  to 
reform  him.  But  have  the  moral  means  been  tried  ?  Have  the 
moralists  clamoured  against  the  physical  causes  of  immorality, 
and  used  their  influence  to  remove  them  ?  We  have  never 
wanted  abundance  of  moral  preachers,  clerical  and  lay  ;  elo- 
quent men,  who  have  painted  vice  in  the  most  revolting  colours, 
and  have  rendered  her  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  all  who  lis- 
tened to  their  impassioned  homilies ;  but  no  ]>rnctical  means 
have  ever  been  employed  or  recommended  to  remove  it.  We 
do  not  consider  hospitals,  free  schools,  and  other  charitable^in- 
stitutions,  as  practical  means.  These  are  merely  monopolies  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes.  You  may  see,  almost  weekly, 
the  blue-coot  boys  walking  with  their  relations— the  former  in 
their  antique,  vulgar,  and  hegvarly  habit  as  paupers,  the  latter 
dreaacd  in  all  the  finery  of  fashion,  and  presiuning  to  rank 
themselves  as  gentlemen  and  ladies  !  Neither  do  we  consider 
w(n%boiiset  as  practical  means,  nor  tread-mills,  nor  Sunday 
schools ;  schools  of  industry  would  lie  more  suitable  ia^titu- 
tions  but  of  these  we  know  none,  and  for  want  of  these  the 
population  perisheth.  Learning  is  but  of  modem  growth  ;  but 
mdustry  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  has  always  been  the  most 
effectual  teacher  of  morality.  Moreover,  innocent  recreation  is 
neceasor}'.  Neither  of  these  two  necessary  things  are  provided 
by  the  State.  These  are  the  positive  preventives  of  crime, 
which  are  entirely  neglected,  and  instead  of  them  we  have 
negative  preventive*— magistnites,  constables,  gty>lcns  and  gaol 
chaplains,  who  cost  more  money  to  the  country  than  the  schools 
of  mdustry  would  cost,  which,  bong  productive  institutions, 
would  more  than  rei\ind  their  own  expenditure. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Geranl  Noel,  nf\er  making  a 
declaration  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Ruell,  his  clerical  brother, 
respecting  the  violation  of  the  Sabl>ath,  says,  that  he  cannot 
suggest  any  remedy  for  the  evil  at  Richmond,  his  residence, 
exoe])t  that  of  preventing  the  London  ])euplv  from  coming  to 
Ri«hmond  on  Sunday  I  Tliere  is  no  proposal  made  by  any  one 
to  provide  rational  amusement  for  the  people — to  control,  in  a 
kind  and  indulgent  manner,  their  inclinations,  and  thus  direct 
their  natural  propensities  into  a  proper  channel.  The  sole  aim 
of  all  moralists  hitherto  has  been  to  do  nolence  to  Nature,  and, 
for  this  very  reason.  Nature  has  wisely  and  ju»tly|donc  violence 
to  them — and  Ood  is  with  Nature,  and  against  the  moralists. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  intercourses  of  society  arc  rapidly  in- 
creasing, by  means  of  mechanical  inventions,  and  the  moralists 
are  not  prepared  for  the  new  circumstance**.  Tliey  are  employ- 
ing methods  which  only  were  adapted  for  the  infancy  of  society, 
when  Richmond  was  a  retired  and  seciuestercd  little  tillage, 
which  cost  a  day's  journey  to  visit  from  London,  and  an  incalj 
culable  amount  of  trouble  and  danger ;  besides,  no  London 
citizen  would  then  think  of  visiting  it  for  health  or  pleasure, 
and  the  priest-ridden  inhabitants,  well  worked  up  with  the  fear 
of  God,  and  his  sable  counterpart,  the  opposite  pole  of  the  god« 
head,  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  go  to  church.  These  wore  the 
palmy  days  of  the  clergy.  They  want  to  restore  them  ;  to  put 
their  interdicts  upon  steam-boats  and  coaches,  and  other  inven- 
tions, for  social  intercourse,  and  thas  ^o  leave  no  other  alterna- 
tive for  the  poor  prisoners  but  prayer  alone !    An-l  this  is  mora- 
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lity  !  It  is  enough  to  cause  a  national  rebellion  against  every 
thing  that  takes  the  name  of  morals  and  religion,  and  perpe- 
trates such  an  act  of  wickedness  and  folly,  when,  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  judicious  management,  and  paternal  care  and  outlay  by 
the  State,  this  very  intercourse,  so  much  dreaded  and  complained 
of,  may  be  rendered  instrumental  in  purifying  the  morals,  and 
refining  the  manners  of  the  population,  and  of  working  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church  itself,  if  the  Church  really  delighta  in 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XV. 

ON     MOTION. 

(Contmued  from  p.  126.) 

Transcendentalist.— Idealist. 

TVa/w.— Let  us  begin  from  the  subject  which  terminated  our 
last  dialogiie ;  namely,  the  generation  of  a  line  by  the  motioH 
of  a  point.  A  point  is  supposed  by  geometricians  to  have  no 
magnitude,  and  is  yet  supposed,  by  its  motion,  to  generate  a 
magnitude.  If  you  doubt  the  existence  of  a  point  without 
magnitude,  you  may  take  as  a  subject  for  consideration  the  ball 
which  generates  the  cylinder,  as  displayed  in  our  last  dialogue. 
While,  however,  I  refer  to  that  dialogue,  I  would  mention,  that 
at  page  140,  column  2,  line  29,  "  ball  "  should  be  read  for 
"  wall,"  in  two  instances. 

We  will  now  inquire  into  motion,  and  the  contradictions  it 
involves. 

Ideal. — I  have  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  see  clearly  the 
difficulty  \  at  the  same  time,  any  solution  seems  all  but  impossi- 
ble. Yet,  I  think,  I  can  put  the  difficulty  in  a  more  obvious 
light.     Let  A,  B, 

A B 

be  the  straight  line,  along  which  a  body  moviiig  will  pass  an 
mfinite  number  of  points.  Let  the  first  of  these  be  called 
a,  the  second  b,  the  third  c,  and  so  on.  Now,  to  pass  from 
a  to  i  ^rill  take  one  portion  of  time,  from  J  to  c  another, 
from  c  to  rf  a  third,  and  so  on.  As  the  points  are  infinite,  so 
also  will  the  portions  of  time  be  infinite,  and  as  any  portion  in- 
finitely multiplied,  will  be  an  infinite  quantity,  so  will  the  time 
occupied  in  passing  from  A  to  B  be  an  infinite  time. 

Trans, — All  this  we  arrived  at  in  our  last ;  but  yet  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  set  forth  the  matter  in  so  fiill  a  light,  as 
now  I  suspect  we  may  be  enabled  to  gather  a  profitable  result. 
First  of  all,  what  is  motion  ?  How  can  a  body  be  said  to  be 
in  motion  from  A  to  B  ?  Is  a  body  continuing  at  the  point  A 
in  motion  ? 

Ideal. — Certainly  not,  but  at  rest. 

Trans. — Neither  is  a  body  at  the  point  B  in  motion,  nor 
indeed  at  any  point  between  the  two,  but  at  rest.  When  we 
Bay  that  a  body  at  A  can  move  from  A  to  B,  we  imply,  that 
ajthough  at  A,  it  has  a  capacity  of  being  at  B. 

Ideal. — Exactly. 

Trans. — But  a  mere  capacity  of  being  at  C  does  not  consti- 
tute motion,  for  the  body  may,  notwithstanding  such  capacity, 
remain  motionless  at  A.  Neither,  if  it  were  actually  at  B, 
would  it  be  in  motion,  as  we  have  seen.  The  body  in  a  state 
of  motion  from  A  to  B,  has  more  than  a  mere  capacity  of  be- 
ing at  B,  and  yet  is  not  actually  there.  Motion,  therefore,  is 
derived  from  capacity  and  actiiality,*  and  yet  is  neither.  We 
now  come  to  Aristotle's  definition  of  motion  : — He  ion  dunamei 
ontos  entelecheia,  he  toionton,  kinesis  estin.  "  The  energy  of 
what  exists  in  power,  considered  as  so  existing,  is  motion.'''' 
Observe  this,  motion  is  an  energy,  and  this  is  the  medivun  be- 
tween mere  capacity  and  actuality.  As  "  energy "  is  not  a 
very  common  word,  we  will  illustrate  its  meaning.  Take  a 
cake  of  ice,  and  apply  heat  to  it,  it  will  gradually  thaw,  and 
finally  become  liquid.  Thus  we  have  exhibited  capacity, 
energy,  and  actuality. 

*  I  here  profess  myself  greatly  indebted  to  that  excellent 
but  forgotten  work,  Harris's  Philosophical  Arrangements. 


I.                               IL  IIL 

The  cake  of  ice        The  cake  of  ice.  When  the  process 

at  first  has  merely     while  thawing,  has  of  thawing  is  over, 

a,  capacity  oihecom-     more  than  a  mere  the  cake  of  ice  it 

ing  liquid.                    capacity,  but  is  not  actually  in  a  state 

yet  actually  liquid,  of  liquidity. 
It  is  eneryizing  to- 
wards liquidity. 

And  now  to  consider  the  hotly  in  motion  from  A  to  B.  At 
first,  while  it  is  at  A,  it  has  a  mere  capacity  of  being  at  B ; 
when  it  is  in  motion  it  is  energizing  towards  B,  and  at  last  it 
is  actually  at  B.  Energ}-  means  a  pure  state  of  becoming  to  be 
and  not  a  state  of  being  any  thing.  Hence,  when  there  is  any 
motion  short  of  the  perpetual,  there  must  be  a  state  of  rest,  a 
state  of  energy,  and  a  second  state  of  rest.  The  body,  while 
in  motion,  is  at  no  point,  it  has  left  a  point,  and  will  amve  at 
a  point,  but  during  the  transition  it  is  merely  in  the  state  of 
tending  to  a  point. 

Ideal. — Still  I  do  not  see  how  Zeno's  contradiction  is  to  be 
solved. 

Trans. — Then  I  think  I  can  now  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  Let  us  draw  another  line  A,  B,  on  which  we  will  mark 
several  points,  C.  D.  E. 

A  C  D  E  B 


Now,  let  the  ball  at  A  move  on  to  towards  B,  and  there 
stop;  in  the  whole  coiurse  of  its  transition  it  is  merely  in  a  state 
of  energy,  and  is  not  an^-ivhere.  Now  observe  Zeno's  fallacy. 
He  would  say  that  a  body  in  moving  from  A  to  B.  must  suc- 
cessively be  at  the  intermediate  points  C,  D,  E,  tlius  Jissuming 
that  the  body  energizes  first  from  A  to  C,  then  from  C  to  D, 
and  so  on.  But  we  need  not  admit  anythijig  of  the  kind ;  we 
assume  that  there  is  but  one  energy  fi-om  A  to  B,  and  not  a 
compound  of  an  infinity  of  energies.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
body,  in  moving  from  A  to  B,  never  is  at  any  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate points ;  these  points  merely  seem  to  mark  the  direc- 
tion of  its  energy.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  would 
have  answered  Zeno.  You  try  to  prove  tlie  impossibility  of 
motion,  by  assuming  that  a  body  in  motion  must  be  successively 
at  an  infinite  number  of  points,  whereas,  the  body  only  passes 
through  them,  without  ever  being  at  one  of  tliem.  Your  whole 
ai:gument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  [the  body  must  be  in  an 
infinite  number  of  situations,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  in  no  situation 
at  all  till  it  is  at  rest. 

Energy  is  the  connecting  link  between  beir^  and  non-being. 
Let  non-- V  afterwards  be  X.  In  the  transition  from  one  state 
to  the  otliiT,  it  is  neither  non-X,  nor  X,  but  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both,  and  yet  neither. 

We  can  now  throw  a  light  on  the  generation  of  a  line  by  the 
motion  of  a  point.  We  showed  that  a  mere  addition  of  0  (the 
magnitude  of  a  point)  could  produce  nothing.  Motion,  how- 
ever, is  the  transition  from  non-being  to  being,  and  licnce  will 
express  the  energizing  of  non-magnitude  towards  magnitude. 
Here  I  merely  mention  the  geometrical  point  as  a  symbol ;  I 
am  not,  on  this  occasion,  disposed  to  attack  or  defend  its  actual 
being. 

I  hope  we  shall  shortly  return  to  time  and  space,  and  our 
very  worthy  friend,  the  imaging-power. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — The  following  is  copied  from  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
printed  some  years  ago.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  Shep- 
herd, if  you  think  it  of  sufiicient  importance  to  grace  its  pages. 
Perhaps  you  will  give  us  a  few  Pantheistical  remarks  on  it,  as 
its  general  tenor  is  absolute  Materialism ;  however,  an  insertion 
of  it  in  the  Shepherd  will  oblige  your  constant  reader, 

Chs.  Dvbr. 

8,  Newman-street,  Edgeware-road. 

INSANITY. 

Is  madness  a  disease  of  the  mind  or  the  body  ?  Of  the  body, 
doubtless     But  let  us  get  into  no  metaphysics,  much  less  into 
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the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  theology.  We  know  nothing  phy- 
.  Bically  of  the  mind  but  through  the  body.  For  anything  we 
actually  know,  the  mind  is  the  sheer  result  of  admirable  me- 
chanism. Of  the  union  of  an  independent  body,  and  an  inde- 
pendent mind,  we  know  nothing.  We  affirm  nothing,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  mind,  uninfluenced  by  the  Ixwly.  We  enter  not 
into  the  question  of  materialism,  it  is  unconnected  with  the 
view  we  take  of  the  subject.  We  must,  however,  speak  po- 
pularly— the  mind  and  the  body,  mental  disease,  uncaused  by 
external  impression,  is  scarcely  intelligible  ;  sensations  are  ex- 
cited from  without  aid  within,  and  in  both  may,  in  excess,  be- 
come the  cause  of  insanity.  The  process  is  shortly  this  :  ex- 
ternal impressions — in  proportion,  of  course,  to  constitutional 
BUflceptibUity — act,  through  the  senses  and  nerves,  upon  the 
feelings,  and  the  feelings  react  upon  the  brain.  The  impres- 
Bon  is,  in  fact,  double ;  first ,  upon  the  senses,  next,  upon  the 
heart ;  almost,  perhaps,  quite  simultaneotisly.  The  nerves  and 
the  circulation  are  thus  both  implicated  ;  and  thus,  by  excess 
of  action,  moral  impressions,  of  all  kinds,  may  become  causes  of 
insanity.  But  the  moral  i«  not  the  immediate  cause— it  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  physical  one,  which  is  in  reality  the  immediate — 
the  proximate  cause  of  derangement ;  and  to  the  physical  effects 
must  we  direct  our  main  attention. 

Now,  tht'Hc  moral  causes  are  within  every  body's  ob«en'ation, 
and  e\ery  body  can  estimate  the  first  effects.  Some,  without 
weighing  the  force  of  tlieir  expressions,  have  denied  the  influ- 
ence of  mind  on  matter  ;  but  the  fact  of  effects  upon  the  body 
—of  even  diseMes,  both  of  structure  and  fVmctjon,  produced 
by  mental  emotions — is  established  by  a  thousand  proofs.  The 
heart,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  kidneys,  Ac,  are  often  vio- 
lently affected  by  the  consequences  of  passion.  The  ancients 
referred  particular  passions  to  particular  \TBcei'a  courage  to 
the  heart,  anger  to  the  liver,  joy  to  the  spleen,  &C.,  and  even 
modem  physicians  of  great  eminence  have  done  nearly  the 
same.     But  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  recognimble  facts. 

Sensations,  emotions,  passions,  are  all  accompanied  by  bodily 
changes ;  yet  these  are  all  excited  by  impresaiom  fVom  without 
~4hat  is,  are  all  instances  of  mind  acting  upon  matter,  befare 
matter  acts  upon  mind— are  all  moral  causes. 

Modesty  ))otrays  itself  by  a  simple  binsh,  which  vaniahes 
with  the  exciting  oauae,  and  scareely  produces  any  ftirther  per- 
crptiMa  iibel ;  mit  riieme  show*  a  deeper  suffusion— a  more 
peifwiit  one ;  the  Mood  ia,  in  fc  peculiar  manner,  retained  m 
the  vawals  nearest  the  surface,  as  if  the  veins  had  Rtiftred  some 
•udd«n  constriction,  and  refnsc<I  to  return  it ;  this  sensation,  in 
its  excesses,  is  known  to  have  pnnluced  other  physjral  effSKts  of 
an  extraordinary  kind — supprrwions,  insanity,  death.  Rsquirol, 
a  French  phyncian,  reconfs  his  attendance  Ujion  a  **  lady  who 
became  insane  on  the  wedding  night,  from  shame,  on  sleeping 
with  a  man  ;  and  also  another,  who,  though  nhe  loved  her  hus- 
band to  excess,  was  deranged  nt  the  nuptial  approach." 

Diffidence  is  another  mo<liflcation  of  modesty,  which  has 
brought  on  mental  derangement.  Cowper,  the  poet,  n  quoted 
by  i)r.  Burrowes  as  nn  instance  of  melmneholy  from  apprehen- 
sion of  inability  to  execute  with  propriety  a  very  siinplc  and 
honourable,  but  public  duty. 

Terror  and  horror  produce  similar  effects ;  hnt  here  the  ftice 
is  pale — the  ))lood  is  driven  froju  the  extreme  vessels  back  upon 
the  heart — the  motions  of  the  heart  become  thus  embarrassed 
—a  violent  struggle  ensues — and  the  organ  may  suddenly  cease 
to  beat,  or  may  burst.  In  the  re-action,  too,  the  functions  of 
the  brain  may  bo  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  blood  rush- 
ing back  into  the  vcshc^Is,  and  then  insanity  ensues. 

In  anger,  again,  tlio  Moml  flics  to  the  capillaries,  and  reddens 
tlic  surface  ;  but  sometimos  the  effect  ia  just  the  eontraiy,  awi 
the  cheek  is  perfectly  bleached ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  of  a  more 
deadly,  though  leas  impetuous  character,  couplad«  perb^w,  with 
the  chilling  checks  of  hatred  and  revenge — a  soddai  and  for- 
cible control  effected  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  promise  of  future 
and  more  effective  vent ;  but  madness  maj'  follow,  in  the  one 
case,  the  accelerated  movement  of  the  blood  ;  and  apoplexy, 
in  tlie  otliir.  the  violent  nactiun  upon  the  exhausted  vessels. 

The  etlucUi  of  fear,  and  terror,  and  anger,  even  upon  tlic 
muscular  powers:,  ore  equally  obvioua ;  anger  augments  them 
prodigiously ;  fear,  on  the  contrary,  paralyses ;  sudden  alanns<. 


— as  we  learn  from  physicians  of  respectability,  and  we  may 
safely  trust  to  such  facts — by  their  chilling  effect^s  have  re- 
moved the  symptoms  of  incipient  fever.  Fear,  again,  may 
check  as  well  as  cause  insanity.  A  pail  of  cold  water,  dashed 
on  the  patient  by  surprise,  has  been  known  to  cure  mania;  but 
there  must  always  be  danger  of  the  reaction  destroying  the 
equilibrium  between  the  nerves  and  the  circulation,  and  thus 
producing  fatuity  or  apoplexy.  Terror,  f^ain,  may  stimulate 
as  well  as  paralyse.  It  wUl  rouse  to  extraordinary  efforta 
of  self-preservation  ;  but  the  ultimate  eft'ect  may  work  the  sub- 
version of  the  mind.  Dr.  Burrowes  records  the  efliects  of  terror 
upon  a  British  naval  officer,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  a  native  of  Munte  Video.  Returning  from  an  internew,  in 
the  night,  he  was  attacked  by  assassins ;  the  sudden  fright  and 
peril  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  he  defended  himself  so 
vigorously  that  he  eM^ped  unhurt,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  he  waa 
seized  with  furious  mania ;  the  reaction  destroye*!  the  equili- 
brium— the  circulation  had  been  too  much  quickened  to  calm 
quietly  down  to  the  point  of  steadiness. 

The  tendency  of  excessive  grief  to  force  blood  to  the  brain,  ' 
and,  consequoitly.  to  bring  on  madness,  is  funiliar  to  every  one 
— tears  gire  relief,  sudden  joy,  again,  and  more  likely,  appa* 
rently,  than  grief—  it  has  no  natural  vent  like  grief.  Tnuoi- 
tions  from  joy  to  grief  occasion  the  greuteat  shocks,  and  produce 
the  mokt  durable  effects.  Yet  actual  loaaea,ordiaappointmeuts 
ill  pecuoiaiy  ■peculatieiit,  do  not  appear,  observes  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes, te  oceaaen  inanity  ao  frequently  as  imexpected  or  im- 
mense wealth.  In  the  six  months  succeeding  the  numerous 
f^iilures  of  the  winter  of  18'2.5-ti,  there  were  fewer  returae  to 
the  conunisnoners  for  licensing  mad-houMa  of  inaane  persone  ia 
the  Loadoo  dietrict»  than  in  any  eorre^Kmding  peiiod  for  manj 
yeanbafciw. 

Diatiact  afcoU,  again,  aie  prodbced  on  paiticular  organs,  by 
paitinilar  p— ioaa.  To  give  an  iaalanee  or  two— the  meU,  or 
even  the  «x|MetattoB  of  food,  cxdtee  the  saliva  watfimal  feel* 
inga  the  eacMtion  of  milk— lUsIike,  both  in  the  woman  and  the 
brute,  preventa  the  flow  of  it  faar  excites  the  intcstiaea,  kid- 
neya,  and  skin,  predodng  diarrhea,  incontinence  of  anae,  aad 
■weat  grief  affcrte  the  atomaoh  and  lachrymal  ducts— oonpaih 
aioa,  the  howala  angat,  die  hvor— tenor,  the  nerves,  sometimei 
even  to  |i>wi\yM    artri—a  hape»  the  respiration. 

Audi,  MMiaUjr,  whenever  atraiig  emotion  and  passion  stima« 
late  the  main  te  aiMaanliaaiji  exartion,  the  action  of  the  heart 
ia  reapomiTa,  and  wiea  with  the  force  ef  the  impreaaioo.  Joy, 
aafar,  daiiae,  4c.,  aeeelaiato  the  circulation,  and  bring  on,  ia 
ita  exeaaaaa,  aaaaia,  pahgr,  4e.  Fear,  horror,  &c.,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  retarding,  or  ntfkat,  hf  redeetiag  hadt  the  easrcnt  of 
the  blood  upoa  the  ]»aga  v«aaBl%  paodaaa  fahitiBg,  and  even 
absolute  suapanaian  of  the  arti—  ef  the  heart,  and  on  the  r»> 
ooveiy  of  tta  flsrce,  ao  violaal  a  aaartioa,  Ihat  life  is  often  tat- 
tinguiahedia  theceoiiet^ortheiitfeaUaet  denmged. 

Intense  thought,  ot  iklknttitm^  haa  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  drcuktion.  Mathematkia—  have  been  known,  says  Dc 
Burrowea,  to  pa«  d^ra  and  aig^  without  sleep,  from  being  too 
deeply  engaged  in  aame  intricate  calctUatioos.  Thia  abaenca  of 
alecp  is  obriously  the  navlt  of  excenive  action  of  the  brain, 
which,  if  not  relieved,  nuMt  aooo  run  on  to  delirium.  Extraor- 
dinary wakefulneaa  ia  the  ajgaal  of  Nature,  therefore,  for  sua- 
pending  such  puraoits. 

Other  effects  in  abundance  may  be  odlected,  not  usually  at- 
aigned  among  the  reaolta  of  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  and  yet  aa  fadispatably  such  as  any  that  have  already 
been  noticed.  Dr.  Burrowes  marks  the  charming  of  warta  aa 
an  inalanoe  ;  the  rapid  diange  of  the  hair  to  white  is  plainly 
another ;  the  very  temperature  of  the  body  is  changed — lust 
haata  fViar  and  averaion  cools — the  mal  tU  pufft  adaes  from  a 
moral  source — producing,  on  the  evidence  of  pbyaidaaa,  poai- 
tive  oiganic  effects— the  lungs  are  found  adhering  to  the 
pleura,  4a 

The  moral  causes  hitherto  aiiuiimatoil  erigiaate  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  there  are  othem  wUch  aaeai  to  qning  from  the 
existing  condition  and  i  iinimalamiie  ef  aodety.  The  more 
artificial  is  the  state  ef  aaekty,  the  moie  active  are  aneh  cauaea 
— the  more  extaoaiyely  Utrny  mnlt^>ly  and  operate.    Indul- 
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gence,  indolence,  the  vices  of  refinement,  make  men  more  suscep- 
tible and  irritable — more  sensitive  to  impressions,  and,  of  course, 
more  liable"  to  insanity.  Intense  pursuits,  of  any  kind,  high 
cultivation,  morals,  religion,  politics,  produce  intellectual  dis- 
orders. The  lower  classes,  too,  though  exempt  from  these  con- 
comitants of  habitual  luxury,  and  intense  cultivation,  provoke 
diseases  by  excesses ;  drunkenness  and  intemperance  producing 
thus  the  very  effect  which  extreme  refinement  and  fastidious- 
ness do  among  the  higher — that  is,  greater  susceptibility. 

[The  above  quotation  from  the  Monthly  Magazine,  we  very 
willingly  insert,  at  the  request  of  oxur  Correspondent.  But  we 
can  scared}-  agree  with  him,  that  the  tenor  of  the  article  is  ab- 
solute Materialism.  We  see  little  in  it  which  even  a  disciple 
of  Berkeley,  or  Malebranche,  may  not  safely  admit.  Mate- 
rialism denies  the  primary  existence  of  mind,  by  asserting  the 
primary  existence  of  matter,  and  regards  mind  as  merely  a  pro- 
duction of  material  combinations,  not  as  a  distinct  elementary 
being.  Spiritualism  asserts  the  primary'  existence  of  mind,  and 
te%!a^s  matter  as  merely  a  creation  of  the  positive  mental 
agent  which  rules  the  universe.  The  article  above  quoted  takes 
neither  side,  and  it  speaks  so  clearly  of  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween spiritual  feelings  and  material  instruments  of  feelings, 
that  one  cannot  read  it  without  thinking  all  the  while  of  two 
polar  beings,  spiritual  and  material.  Does  our  Correspondent 
imagine  that  the  intimate  connexion  between  mind  and  matter 
is  an  argimient  in  fiivour  of  Materialism  ?  Surely,  he  cannot 
think  so.  Why  should  it  prove  the  being  of  the  one  pole,  and 
not  of  the  other  ?  It  merely  proves  the  union.  But  why 
should  the  mind  be  injured,  when  the  body  is  injured  ?  The 
mind  is  not  injured,  that  we  know  of.  When  the  glass  of  a 
telescope  is  injured,  we  cannot  see  the  solar  spots,  but  our  eyes 
are  not  injured  :  our  opportimities  of  observation  are  injured. 
So,  if  a  man  lose  his  eye-sight,  or  hearing,  his  opportunities  of 
external  intercourse  with  the  material  world  are  curtailed. 
When  his  nerves  are  weakened,  when  his  blood  is  overheated, 
the  same  effect  follows,  and  the  world  seems  to  whirl  round,  and 
all  its  contents  are  presented  in  confusion.  His  instrument  is 
destroyed ;  and,  as  a  warrior,  whose  sword  is  broken,  or  shield  is 
lost,  must  either  submit,  or  provide  himself  with  another,  so 
the  mind,  as  long  as  it  uses  the  destroyed  instrument,  is  ineffi- 
cient, but  inefficient  only  in  the  instrument.  We  can  prove  no 
more.  But  how  can  we  prove,  or  make  it  appear  probable,  that 
the  mind  procures  another  instrument  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
prove  that  mind  is  positive,  and  matter  negative.  Mind,  or  con- 
sciousness, is  unity — ^matter  a  compound.  Mind  is  lord  of  matter, 
not  matter  of  mhid.  The  dissolution  of  elementary  mind,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  proved  ;  for  nothing  but  a  compound  substance 
can  dissolve.  A  Materialist  may  believe  in  the  dissolution  of 
mind,  but  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  fjEiith.  But  mere  science, 
that  is,  the  anatomy  or  physics  of  the  question,  can  never 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  moral  question, 
because  it  treats  of  a  moral  subject ;  and  a  well-ordered  mind, 
who  sees  Nature  as  the  magnificent  fabric  of  an  infinite  wisdom 
and  power,  can  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  almost 
moral  certainty  of  an  eternal  prolongation  of  being  to  the  crea- 
ture in  whom  the  idea  and  the  hope  of  immortality  has  been 
planted.  Our  minds  are  actually  made  for  it ;  and  when  did 
Nature  ever  commit  such  a  blunder  as  to  make  generic  provi- 
sion for  a  condition  of  being  which  was  never  to  be  realized  ? 
Search  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  and  you  find  the 
providential  and  prophetic  mind  of  the  Creator  anticipating  the 
future  being  of  the  work  of  his  admirable  skill.  It  seems  to  us 
a  pity  that  liberals  should  be  so  prone  to  Materialism  and  anni- 
hilation, &c.  It  has  materially  injured  their  caxise  hitherto  ; 
but  no  doubt  a  material  good  wilt  result  from  it  in  the  end  ; 
but  as  for  their  philosophy  and  science,  they  are  very  shallow, 
and  are  now  gradually  going  out  of  repute  by  the  tail  or  lower 
extremities  of  society. — Ed,] 


The  following  sentence  we  quote  from  a  work  called  Church 
Reform,,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fnlly  hereafter  :— 

"  These  two  facts— the  subjugation  of  ignorance  by  religious 
faith,  and  the  reluctance  of  that  faith  to  take  any  cognizance 
of   human  progressivity,  constitutes  for  us  a  most   sacred 

WARRANT    AGAINST    THE   ETERNITY    OF   MYSTERIOUS    DOGMAS, 


OR  STMBOLICAL  WORSHIPS.  They  are  all  by  nature  essentially 
temporary,  and  it  is  in  that  positive  character  of  real  but 
evanescent  utility,  that  we  regard  them  as  most  sublime  and 
most  admirably  consistent  with  the  natural  circumstances,  in 
which  they  were  not  only  useful,  but  actually  indispensable  as 
a  beginning." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  G— or,  W.  B. — We  felt  very  much  interested  in  the  pros- 
pectus which  our  correspondent  sent  us,  and  think  it  the 
nearest  approach  to  Catholicism  {not  Roman)  in  religion  that 
we  have  before  witnessed,  under  such  a  form  as  the  model  of 
an  association  ;  and  nothing  pleases  us  more  in  the  prospectut 
than  the  sttbjeclion  of  the  individual  to  the  universal  opinion. 
This  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  basis  of  Christianity.  The 
members  (^not  the  clergy)  are  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is 
the  highest  court  of  appeal.  Ths  spirit  of  Christ  is  in  the 
whole,  and  by  this  sumtotalism  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  and 
by  this  alone,  can  the  spirit  of  Christ  become  practically  useful 
and  reign  in  the  world.  This  is  what  we  call  fJnivcrsalisml 
Notwitlistanding,  we  have  our  objections  to  the  prospectus-m 
object' ons  arising  from  the  conviction  that  the  defects  com- 
plained of  will  mar  the  success  of  the  measure.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  confusion  of  authority.  The  Scriptures  are 
called  one  authority,  and  the  universal  sense  of  the  Church  is 
another.  Now,  we  ask  the  reason  why  the  Church  is  not  per- 
mitted, at  this  day,  to  consecrate  Scriptures,  as  tvell  as  in  the 
days  of  ConstarUine  the  Great.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Chtirch 
to  declare  what  is,  and  what  is  not  Scriptural.  Why  should 
our  Church  history  not  be  a  part  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
Church  history  of  the  Jews?  If  the  Church  cannot  make 
holy  Scriptures  of  equal  authority  with  the  Old  and  N^ew  Tes- 
tament, then  the  spirit  of  Cod  is  not  in  the  Church,  and  it  is 
mere  quackery  to  talk  of  it.  We  insist  upon  a  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Church,  for  loithout  this  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Church,  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  a  mere  fiddle- 
stick, and  you  may  play  any  tune  you  like  with  it.  This, 
then,  is  our  first  objection. 

Our  second  objection  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  Association  is 
not  sufficiently  defined,  or,  in  fact,  there  is  no  plan  of  opera- 
tion. There  is  an  ideal  good  aimed  at— -a  desirable  object  in 
view  ;  but  the  metliod  to  be  pursued  is  so  imperfectly  outlined, 
that  no  practical  effect  can  follow.  We  do  not  wish  to  propose 
a  plan  of  our  own  at  present ;  we  are  more  disposed  to  col- 
late the  plans  of  others,  and  give  ourselves  and  our  readers 
time  for  reflection,  and  to  spread  abroad,  in  our  little  circle, 
the  possible  idea  of  association.  But  we  recommend  our  cor- 
respondent to  read  carefully  the  leading  article  of  this  week, 
and  the  portion  of  Abel  Transon's  exposition  of  Fourier's  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  he  may  find  some  hints  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable. Depend  upon  it  that  nothing  but  the  clearest  and 
most  arithmetical  mode  of  going  to  work  can  succeed  in  these 
scientific  times, 

Transcendkntalist.— il/i^A/  not  the  Transccndentalist  have 
refuted  Zeno's  fallacy  by  another  fallacy,  showing  that  there 
was  no  space  between  A  and  B,for,  if  a  mathemaiical  point  is 
witliout  breadth  or  length,  an  infinite  number  cf  such  points  is 
also  without  breadth  or  length?  Hence  the  body  passes  from 
ktoB  in  no  time.  Two  opposite  fallacies  neutralizing  each 
other,  thus  show  the  method  of  reasoning  to  be  inconclnsive . 
It  is  the  inconclusiveness  respecting  Nature's  mysteries  that 
forms  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  creature. 
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COMMUNITY  OF  PROPERTY:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT 
IS  IT  POSSIBLE:' 

**  And  all  that  believed  were  together  and  hod  all  things  com- 
mon. And  fiold  their  posseseions  and  goods,  and  parted  them 
to  all,  as  every  man  had  need.  And  thej  continuing  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  did  cat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  tinglenesi  of 
heaTU'^—Actt  of  the  Ap»*tU$,  ii.  44. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  prinutive  Chris- 
ti.'in  pmctice  of  common  property,  but  they  have  alwa^i 
proved  remarkable  failures.  In  modem  times,  these  attempts 
have  gcncrully  originated  with  stem  fanatics,  destitute  of  com- 
mon pmdence,  and  trusting  blindly  to  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit,  and  they  have  alwaj's  been  connected 
with  the  idea,  that  political  institutions,  and  magisterial  authori- 
ties, were  imneccssary  to  preserve  the  order  and  subordination 
of  society.  From  the  naked  Anabaptist,  who  mved,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  in  the  streets,  and  proc'aimed  the  reign  of  Kinn 
Jesus,  down  to  the  coolest  and  moat  inlidelized  materialist,  this 
notion  of  a  system  of  political  peace,  and  pure  moral  govcm- 
mcnt,  has  been  evidently  either  the  causa  or  the  effect  of  the 
doctrine  of  community. 

The  subject,  however,  has  one  rery  towering  difficulty,  vix., 
the  marriage  (luestion.  This  stops  all  arguing  with  some,  and 
thoroughly  pcri'lexcs  others. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  marri.ige  question,  community  would 
have  l)een  cstnhliithed  in  the  world  long  ago.  The  Roman 
Ciitholic  Church  was  deeply  impregnated  with  the  idea. 
According  to  Thomas  Campanella,  even  some  of  the  early  fiUbera 
went  so  far  as  to  teach  a  community  of  wives,  like  Lycurgus, 
Socrates,  Cato,  and  Antoninus.  Others  limited  tins  community 
ud  ohscquia,  to  kind  offices  of  friendship,  maintaining  the  exclu- 
sive individiuility  of  the  couple  in  one  solitary  respect — this 
one  solitary  respect  mode  n  family  party  of  the  couple  and 
their  offopring— a  private  circle,  having  an  interest  of  its  own, 
siipplj'ing  its  own  means,  and  regulating  its  own  expenditure. 

The  Church,  finding  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  its  original 
maxims,  was  naturally  verj'  much  excited  upon  this  question. 
There  utis  always  a  large  amount  of  pious  feeling,  and  sincere 
faith,  in  her  l>osom.  Feor  prompted  some;  spiritual  fervour, 
and  ambition  of  higher  attainments  in  virtue, stimulated  others; 
and  no  sacrifice  was  considered  too  great,  for  attaining  the  de- 
sired end  of  our  being,  a  pure  and  a  happy  state  of  mind. 
The  most  unnatural  austerities  were  practised— every  species  of 
social  pleasure  was  aliandoncd.  Mysticism  embraced  erery 
si)ecie8  of  self-denial,  from  the  isolated  hermit,  up  to  the  clois- 
tered monk — from  the  naked  Adamites,  whose  sexes  associated 
in  jK^rfect  nudity,  without  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature,  to  the  well-clothed  and  comfortable  Abelites  and  Shakers, 
who  refuse  to  reproducu  their  own  likenesses  in  flc(>h  and  blood. 
Community,  in  all  its  aspects,  has  been  experitucntiilly  tried, 
with  the  exception  of  love  alone.  Chastity  has,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church,  been  most  universally  esteemed  a  virtue ;  but  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  that  credit,  that  her  idea  of  chastity  has  so  far 


overshot  the  mark,  that  the  virtue  has,  in  all  ages,  degenerated 
into  a  vice,  and  proved  the  source  of  innumerable  evils.  The 
feelings  of  mankind  have  alwa^'s  revolted  against  a  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  even  more  so  than  against  their  violent 
separation  ;  and  the  latter  system  being  the  collection  of  soli- 
tary individuals,  who  were  merely  received,  one  by  one,  as  they 
became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  not  the  simultaneous  act 
of  a  society  or  a  people,  was  more  likely  to  arise  in  an  age  of 
confusion  and  fiinatici.sm,  than  any  domestic  arrangements, 
which  require  an  enli^htenetl  system  of  proceilure,  and  a  large 
social  band,  of  both  sexes,  to  mase  even  a  first  experiment. 
A  disordere«l  and  an  unsocial  state  of  society  is  very  favourable 
for  monachiitHi,  and  each  cloi>tcr  preserves  its  own  population 
check,  in  its  conditions  of  adniission.  There  is  no  danger  of  a 
failure,  except  through  luxury  and  excc.w,  which  nUine  contri- 
bute to  the  down&l  of  monastic  institutions.  As  to  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  of  sexes,  we  do  not  lielieve  it  possible;  not  be- 
catuc  it  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  civic  insti- 
tution, but  Ixxausc  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
iK-ing,  and  teveals  itself  in  none  <«f  his  social,  or  even  animal 
propensities.  Love  is  an  individiuilist.  Dut  it  is  questionable 
now  fiir  there  is  a  necessity  for  m.-tgiHterinl  or  political  lav,-  inter- 
fering to  enfone  a  union  l>etween  two  beings,  who  hate  one 
another ;  or  how  far  the  education  of  chiUlren  should  be  en- 
trusted to  parents,  to  spoil  or  imnrove  their  native  dispositions, 
according  to  their  own  whims  and  fancies. 

In  these  latter  questions  are  contained  our  ideas  respecting 
community,  in  so  fur  as  the  sexes  arc  ctmcemed.  Promiocuous 
intercourse  is  •  vice  of  such  enormous  ma^nitudc,  that  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  impossible  in  practice,  and  we  luivc  so  good  an 
ophiion  of  the  ^loral  stamina  of  our  species,  that,  in  a  wcll- 
organixed  moral  sjrsteni,  we  believe  that  the  conscience  would 
be  M)  poverftilly  developed,  that  no  species  of  conduct  would 
be  perskted  in  by  any  individual,  that  wsis  cn!culatc<l  to  give 
offfence  to  his  fellows,  or  to  the  common  sense  of  society.  We 
must  not  compare  the  feelings  of  an  unsocial  state,  in  which 
every  man  is  at  war  with  his  neighbour,  in  almost  all  his  rela- 
tionriiips,  with  a  state  of  associate  interest,  in  which  individiwl 
happiness  is  intimately  botmd  up  with  the  private  and  ])ublic 
happiness  of  the  whole  society.  The  moral  law  is  the  L»w  of 
God.  It  is  the  lost  law  which  is  to  l>e  cstAblishcd.  It  is  aln«r 
which  acts  by  conscience.  There  is  a  sphere  of  action  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  it ;  that  sphere  is  the  stK-ial  state,  which  as 
necessarily  produces  the  moral  sense,  as  the  light  of  the  Sun 
causes  the  convolvolus  to  blow,  and  the  darkness  closes  its 
petals  for  ever. 

Communfty,  in  this  respect,  must  be  subject  to  the  moral 
sense,  and  may  be  safely  limited  by  the  mle  of  Christ, — 
"  Whom  God  hath  put  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

The  same  mle  may  be  applieil  to  other  departments  of  this 
great  question  of  comniou  property, — "  What  God  hath  given 
to  the  people,  let  no  man  take  from  them." 

Now,  what  hath  God  given  to  the  people  ?  Common  nattu-e, 
air,  earth,  and  water.  In  these  great  elemental  portions  of  our 
mother  earth,  we  have  all  a  right  to  claim  an  interest  and  a 
share.  Moreover,  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  admits  this. 
The  public  feeling  will  permit  n  man  to  give  asray  his  estate  to 
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another  man,  when  it  will  not  permit  him  to  give  away  his 
wife.  The  estate  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  him.  It  re- 
quires mutual  love  to  constitute  a  moral  right  to  property. 
Two  lovers  belong  to  one  another  by  the  bipolar  law  of  attrac- 
tion ;  and  the  earth  and  the  species  belong  to  one  another  m 
the  same  sense ;  but  this  rule  will  not  apply  to  a  man  and  a  plot 
of  ground.  The  love  is  all  on  one  side,  and  this  is  not  a  bind- 
ing love.     The  relationship  is  not  necessary. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  expedient  ?  We  do  not  consider 
that  it'is  expedient,  except  under  certain  circumstances.  In  an 
unsocial  state,  property  in  land  is  indispensable  for  its  cultira- 
tion.  What  is  every  body's  property,  belongs  to  nobody,  un- 
less every  Ijody  acts  in  a  social  capacity,  and  cultivates  the  soil 
for  the  general  benefit.  But  as  this  is  the  very  highest  state  of 
social  being,  it  cannot  be  attained  in  the  infancy  of  society. 
Society,  therefore,  must  go  through  the  necessary  ordeal  of  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which,  othern-ise, 
would  lie  a«  Nature  has  produced  it,  in  unspeakable  confusion. 
Social  organization  puts  an  end  to  this  necessity.  All,  there- 
fore, that  political  economists  say  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  personal  appropriation  of  land,  we  admit  to  be  correct. 
Appropriation  is  intlispensable  for  its  proper  cultivation  ;  but 
social  appropriation  would  produce  more  bountiful  results  than 
individual  appropriation. 

But  here  our  idea  of  common  property  begins  to  undergo  a 
little  modification.  Property  does  not  consist  in  land  alone, 
but  in  moveables  also,  in  manufactures,  in  works  of  art  and 
imagination,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  individualities,  others  not. 
Manufactures,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  are  social  pro- 
ductions. Cloth  is  the  production  of  many  different  individuals, 
and  requires  a  combination  of  skill  and  labour  to  produce  it. 
Numerous  other  productions  resemble  it  in  this  respect.  But 
painting  is  an  individuality — sculpture  is  an  individuality — so 
is  engraving — so  is  scientific  skill,  and  ability  of  various  deno- 
minations, and  each  denomination  produces  a  species  of  wealth 
or  property  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which,  by  a  necessary  law  of 
Nature,  must  belong  to  itself.  The  picture  belongs  to  the 
painter — the  sculpture,  to  the  sculptor — the  invention,  to  the 
inventor— the  skill,  to  the  skillful — the  industry,  to  the  indus- 
trious—the strength,  to  the  strong.  The  strong  man  will  do 
more  than  the  weak,  therefore,  more  belongs  to  him — the  in- 
dustrious will  do  more  than  the  indolent,  therefore,  more  be- 
longs to  him — ^the  skillful  man  will  do  better  work  than  the 
unskillful,  therefore,  better  belongs  to  him.  These  are  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Nature,  of  God,  and  of  Providence.-  Man  cannot 
alter  them.  Man  cannot  do  violence  to  them,  without  rebellion 
against  God  and  his  own  nature. 

It  follows,  then,  from  the  above  rules,  that  one  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  law  of  Nature,  possess  more  property,  and 
better  property  than  another  man  ;  even,  as  by  a  similar  law  of 
Nature,  one  man,  by  superiority  of  talent,  is  entitled  to  more 
power  than  another  man.  But  that  property  must  be  of  his 
ovn\  creation — mediate  or  immediate — not  usurped  property, 
which  naturally  belongs  to  the  species,  and  which  the  moral  law 
foibids  any  individual  to  appropriate  to  himself. 

Our  idea  of  community,  therefore,  is  not  absolute.  Absolute 
community  would  produce  tameness  and  monotony,  and  destroy 
the  spirit  of  society.  But  agricultural  community  would  pre- 
serve the  individual  rights  of  all,  be  an  ample  security  against 
the  fear  of  want,  and  be  a  most  successful  instrument  of  moral 
regeneration  for  the  people,  whilst  moveable  property  would 
afford  amjile  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  the  stimulus 
of  emulation,  and  all  its  energetic  and  kindred  impulses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  of  grasping,  the  very  inheritance, 
the  birth-right  of  the  people,  is  stolen  from  them.  An  indi- 
vidiial  may  possess  a  province,  he  may  sow  tares,  or  wheat,  as 
he  pleases,  and  feed  dogs  or  men  with  the  produce.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  appropriation  of  land.  Were  this  evil  destroyed, 
the  greatest  evils  of  society — ^poverty,  and  the  fears  and  moral 
depravity  connected  with  it,  would  cease — common  food  would 
be  common  to  all,  a  better  food  would  be  purchasable  by  those 
whom  Nature  had  raised  above  the  common  level,  and  the 
best  would  be  procured  by  those  whose  natures  corresponded 
with  the  object  desired.  Many  of  these  would  refuse  the  best, 
and  willingly  distribute  it  amongst  others ;  the  kindly  relation- 


ships of  morality  would  thus  be  preserved  •,  no  virtue  would 
be  lost,  whilst  many  vices  would  entirely  disappear  and  all 
would  be  shorn  of  their  locks. 

Here,  however,  the  ghost  of  Malthus  presents  itself— a  writer 
whom  we  very  much  admire,  and  a  character  whom  we  much 
esteem,  although,  in  some  respects,  we  think  it  necessary  to  op- 
pose him  ad  ultimas  orbes  terrarum,  to  the  very  utmost  limits 
of  his  meaning.     Malthus  is  abused,  Jirst,  by  the  poor,  who 
have  not  read  him  ;  and,  second,  by  the  religious  fanatics,  who 
are  afraid  of  the  facts  which  he  so  powerfully  adduces.     The 
delusions  which  pervade  society  respecting    this  insinuating 
writer,  are  marvellous ;  but  of  these  we  have  no  occasion  at 
present  to  speak,  except  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  spirit  we 
have  conjured  up.     W  althus  says  that  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  too  numerous,  and  that  Nature  checks  the 
amount  by  poverty,  pestilence,  war,  &c.     Malthus  is  right.     It 
has  hitherto  been  so  ■,  but  Malthus  docs  not   say  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of   mankind    taking  Nature  under  their   own 
management,  and,  by  the  judicious  control  of  their  passions, 
moderating  the  supply  of  human  beings,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence.     Were  men  to  do  this.  Providence  would 
not  require  to  send  epidemics,  pestilence,  war,  famine;  and  man 
would  then  become  the  son  of  God,  acting  in  council  with  God 
in  the  moral  government  of  society.     But  if  man,  like  a  mere 
fish,  or  brute,  merely  give  vent  to  his  animal  feelings  without 
restraint,  and  bring  forth,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  Nature  will 
permit,  Nature  will  indulge  him,  and  bring  forth  accordingly  ; 
but  she  will  apply  the  rod  of  chastisement  to  liis  back,_  and 
remind  him  by  the  stripes,  that  if  he  wants  to  be  happy,  if  he 
wants  to  be  free,  he  must  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hand,  and  learn,  by  the  calculations  of  wisdom,  how  to 
make  use  of  the  passions  which  God  has  given  him  to  use,  but 
not  to  serve.* 

With  this  little  bit  of  wisdom,  such  a  community  as  that  we 
have  hinted  at,  would  make  a  paradise  of  earth  •,  -without  this 
^visdom,  any  state  of  social  being  would  prove  a  curse  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

♦  Were'the  question  put  tous,— "  Is  there  any  danger  of  the 
world  ever  becoming  overpopulated  ?"  we  would  reply,  "  No." 
But  we  can  only  see  two  preventives — wisdom,  on  the  part  of 
man,  which  meets  its  reward  in  comfort  and  abundance  ;  and 
folly,  on  the  part  of  man,  which  meets  its  reward  in  social  con- 
fusion, banishment,  warfeg-e,  poverty,  celibacy,  prostitution^  and 
premature  death. 


"  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRIAGE." 

A  WORK,  under  the  above  title,  wiitten  by  Dr.  Ryan,  physician 
to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  has  just  appeared ;  and 
which  professes  to  unfold  the  important  subject  treated  of  in 
all  its  "  social,  moral,  and  physical  relations."  No  class  of 
persons  can  be  better  fitted  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  in 
these  respects,  than  medical  men,  as  the  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion which  is  open  to  them,  and  the  unreserved  manner  in 
which  they  are  admitted  into  domestic  life,  in  all  its  phases, 
furnishes  them  with  data  for  the  most  comprehensive  and  cor- 
rect opinions  on  those  subjects  relating  to  the  basis  of  all 
national  good — the  domestic  happiness  of  individuals.  A  vast 
amount  of  evil  imquestionably  results  to  mankind  from  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  society  on  the  subject  before  us ; 
and  this  ignorance  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  morbid  delicacy 
attached  by  most  people  to  its  investigation.  Wc  tnist,  how- 
ever, that  a  change  is  coming  over  the  public  mind ;  and  that 
the  publication  of  reputable  works  on  the  philosophy,  patho- 
logy, and  physiology  of  marriage,  mil  meet  with  deserved  en- 
couragement, and  be  productive  of  much  good,  both  to  public 
health,  and  public  m»rals.  It  is  only  requisite,  that  authors 
should  treat  the  subject  in  a  serious  and  becoming  way,  to  recon- 
cile the  most  fastidious  modesty  to  its  elucidation.  We  regret 
to  observe,  that  Dr.  Ryan  has  not  been  so  scrupulous  in  this 
respect  as  we  could  have  wished,  for,  adopting  the  axiom  of 
Haller,  that  "  there  are  no  secrets  in  physiology,"  he  has  ex- 
pounded the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  ^vith  a  degree  of  free- 
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dom  bordering,  we  think,  on  coarseness  and  bad  taste ;  for  while 
he  deprecates  the  circulation  of  licentious  books,  in  relation  to 
the  most  influential  of  all  human  passions,  written  merely  to 
gratify  a  meritricious  curiosity,  he  introduces  into  his  own  work 
cases  and  anecdotes,  the  relation  of  which  must  come  imder  the 
same  censure ;  and  can  be  of  no  use,  except  to  illustrate  the 
depravity  of  our  common  nature,  when  under  the  influence  of 
debasing  circumstances.  We  agree  with  him,  that  the  physio- 
logy and  pathology  of  reproduction  are  as  much  legitimate 
objects  of  study,  as  nutrition  and  respiration ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  need,  in  order  to  the  due  understanding  of  the 
subject,  to  enter  into  minute  details  of  depraved  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature,  or  disgusting  instances  of  their 
violation,  in  the  one  case  more  than  the  other.  But  in  our 
notice  of  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  not  follow  the  author  in 
his  delicate  paths ;  but  confine  ooiwlves,  principally,  to  the 
morale  of  the  question. 

There  is  much  matter  of  anxious  interest  in  the  following 
extracts: — 

"  The  evidence,  and  other  information  collected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  upon  the  stale  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland, 
fully  confirm  the  truth  of  the  important  principle,  which  has 
been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries,  namely,  that  the  only 
effectual  check  to  surplus  population  (that  is,  to  the  progren  of 
population  outstripping  that  of  employment,  and  comfortable 
subsistence),  is  the  attachment  of  the  working  claaes  to  the 
comforts  and  decencies  of  civilized  life.  That  barrier  once 
removed,  and  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  the  labourer  confined, 
as  in  Ireland,  to  the  mere  absence  of  hunger  and  cold,  the 
lab4)uring  population  will  l>e  found  marrying  when  little  more 
than  children,  although  without  a  l>laiiket  to  cover  them,  or  a 
potato  for  their  next  day's  meal ;  reckless  improvidence,  and 
callous  despair,  thus  filling  the  land  with  hopeless  destitution.** 
— "  In  short,  it  appears  quite  certain,  that  in  every  part  of  Ir»> 
land,  the  more  destitute  the  labouring  populatkm  are,  the  mora 
reckletwly,  nay,  the  more  eagerly,  and  at  a  moch  earlier  age, 
do  thi-y  marry  In  the  district  of  Ballintemple,  in  Sligo, 
*  where  the  continual  drifting  of  blowing  sands  has  buried  the 
land,  and  all  but  the  roofs  of  the  cabins,  the  inhabitants  have 
now  no  arcces  to  their  dwellings  but  by  a  ladder,  through  the 
roof  or  chimney,  and  subsist  upon  shell-fish  and  wa-weed  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  thoy  are  marrying,  and  incnanng  their 
numbers,  as  fast  as  in  other  places !  It  muat^  howerer,  be 
mentioned,  that  the  labourers  thcmselveg  gire  other  rraaoiii 
for  their  desire  to  marry,  and  that  these  reaaona  would  really 
seem  to  be  well  founded,  in  the  present  lamentable  state  of 
Irish  society.  They  say,  that  their  only  means  of  support  in 
old  age,  or  in  illness,  and  under  infirmities,  arc  their  children  ; 
and  that  they,  therefore,  marry  young,  in  order  that  their  chil- 
dren may  bo  old  enouph  to  maintain  them,  before  their  own 
strength  l>egins  to  fail,  which,  in  conwqtMOoe  of  insufficient 
food,  clothing,  and  other  hardships,  takes  place  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  in  Great  Britain.  Their  wives  and  children  can  also 
beg  for  them,  when  they  cannot  procxure  employment,  and 
their  poUito  crop  is  consumed,  which  the  pride  of  the  men 
would  prevent  them  from  doing,  besides  the  *  small  luck'  which 
would  attend  an  able-bodied  man  as  a  mendicant.'  •  ♦  • 
One  of  the  witnesses  said,  that,  in  Kerry,  •  a  woman  had  an 
illegitimate  child,  with  a  view  (as  she  herself  stated)  of  having 
somebody  to  look  nAer  her,  when  she  was  too  old  to  take  care 
of  herself.'  Another  witncas  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  county  of 
Sligo),  observed,  '  that  he  has  oflen  thought  that  the  more 
destitute  a  man  was,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  get  married ; 
sometimes  it  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  a  wife  in  desperation, 
ftoliiie  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  worse  off.'" 

IJo/.'s  inimitable  Sam  Weller  remarks,  that  people  in  Lon- 
don, when  poverty  stares  them  in  the  face,  are  HnusiutUy  prone 
to  ease  their  despair,  by  devouring  oysters;  and,  in  this  manner, 
he  accounts  for  the  fact,  that,  the  poorer  the  neighbourhood, 
the  more  ojrgter-shops  will  be  found  in  it.  Not  having  this 
resource,  it  appears,  that  the  poor  Irish,  in  the  like  predica- 
ment, set  about  marrying;  so  that,  in  that  country,  the  accom- 
paniment to  i)overty  i.-j  children,  not  oysters — we  wish  it  were. . 

But.  s<ricui-Iy, — could  not  the  legislature  interfere,  and  pre- 
vent a  portion  of  this  reckless  propensity  of  the  Irish  labour- 


ers? In  Germany,  no  individual  can  contract  a  marriage 
unless  he  can  show  the  police,  and  the  priest  of  the  commune, 
where  he  resides,  that  he  is  able,  and  has  the  prospect,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  wife  and  family.  If  a  poor  law  be  introduced  into 
Ireland,  we  hope  a  similar  restriction  will  accompany  it.  Mal- 
thus  considered,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  poor  law 
system,  in  England,  was  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  la- 
bouring population  to  form  improvident  marriages;  and  it 
must  be  idlowed,  that  the  objection  will  apply,  with  much 
greater  force,  to  the  population  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Ryan  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  advice  contained  in 
the  orthodox  text,  **  Increase  and  multiply ;"  and  ridicules  the 
hypothesis  of  Malthus,  that  population,  unrestrained,  wilt 
advance  beyond  t/ie  means  of  subsistence.  In  support  of  the 
opposite  conclusion,  he  brings  forward  a  somewhat  inconclusive 
argument,  namely,  that,  as  the  incalculably  large  repu>ductioa 
of  fishes  has  not  yet  filled  up  the  ocean,  the  doctrine  of  limiting 
human  population  is  based  upon  an  unwarrantable  and  pre- 
sumptuous doubt  in  the  conser\-ative  power  of  the  Creator,  to 
provide  for  the  sulwistence  of  his  creatures.  Did  it  never  occur 
to  the  Doctor,  we  would  ask  him,  that  fishes  are  kept  unthin 
limit,  by  one  kind  eating  another,  almost  invariably;  so  that, 
unleat  we  followed  the  sarcastic  advice  of  Dean  Swift, — that 
is,  stew  the  children  of  the  poor  into  soup  for  the  rich,  his 
analogy  must  fail  altogether. 

On  the  subject  of  premature  and  late  marriages,  morally  and 
pathologically  oonaidered.  Dr.  Ryan  has  made  some  valuable 
obeenrations.  We  are  not  advocate*  for  the  interference  of 
government  in  every  matter  of  social  economy  ;  but  we  do  not 
•ee  how  any  reasonable  objections  can  be  adduced  against  some 
legal  regulations  on  this  head.  It  is  well-known  by  medical 
men,  thai  marriage  unions,  at  too  late,  or  too  early  a  period  of 
life,  induce  weak  and  sickly  oftpring,  which  is  biglily  prcjudi* 
eial  to  the  gWMnl  interetts  of  humanity,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  diaoouiaged  bj  eveijr  posnUe  means ;  as,  also,  should  those 
hstwuw  Mtftks  who  are  likely  to  infiict  their  children  with 
grieToos  oeredStaiy  diseesss  or  idiotcy.  Parents,  too,  should 
be  under  kmm  eonpulsDry  enactment  to  provide  a  school  edu- 
cation, at  least,  for  their  children.  Why  do  not  the  clergj 
make  these  sufatjects  matter  for  their  sermons  more  than  they 
do,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  discoursing  on  mere  doo* 
trinal  points? 

The  author  quotes  medical  writer*,  who  estimate  the  propor- 
tion of  sterile  to  fecund  women,  respectively,  at  ten  to  a 
thousand  ;  one  to  ten  ;  and  six  or  seven,  to  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred.  We,  ourselves,  have  fonned  an  opinion  that  the 
number  of  barren  women  in  this  country  must  be  greater,  and 
think  it  probably  majr  be  as  one  to  six.  This  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest  in  medicid  statistics.  It  might  be  discovered 
thai  Natiue  ha*  iWMiedto  hanMlf  a  conservative  power  of  );ra> 
diuUly  decraasiag  the  nnmlMr  of  fruitful  women  as  the  world 
increases  fai  age.  That  aone  dieck  or  other  is  in  operation,  is 
plain,  from  the  fiKt,  that  the  aTCtage  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  was  much  lower  during  the  ten 
years  from  1821  to  1831,  than  during  the  preceding  ten  years; 
in  some  counties  the  decrease  on  the  former  average  was  as 
much  as  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  per  cent.  Some  of  this 
diminution  may  be  attributcl  to  the  spread  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pensive habits  among  the  people,  which,  by  engendering  itelfibh- 
nesB  and  ostentatious  vanity,  render  men  averse  to  the  encum> 
bcring  themselves  with  matrimony,  for  fear  of  its  reducing  their 
own  comforts,  and  lowering  their  station  in  society.  But  this 
kind  of  check  on  population  is  almost  sure  to  merge  into  vice 
and  misery,  ns  is  evident,  by  the  number  of  aliandoned  females 
to  be  found  in  London,  and  all  large  towns. 

Dr.  Ryan  tells  us,  that  the  cliief  end  of  marriage,  according 
to  all  Christian  moralists,  is  the  continuatiim  of  the  species  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  extremely  sinful  in  married  persons  to  wish 
not  to  have  a  family  ;  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  and  primi- 
tive command,  *'  go  forth  and  multiply."  In  another  part  of 
his  work,  however,  he  admits  that  marriages  are  seldom  i;iflu- 
enced  by  any  such  motive  ;  and  adds, — ii  is  useless  fur  us  to 
deny  that  the  majority  of  marriages,  which  are  apparently  Imrcd 
on  real  love,  are  almost  alwa.vs  the  result  of  our  servile  and  in- 
voluntary obedience  to  the  imperious  voice  of  animal  pn>«ion. 
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We  think  this  is  tnie.  Nature  cheats  us  a  little  fj^^^^ 
things.  We  no  more  marry  for  the  mere  motive  f  V^J'J^"^*; 
ingthe  race,  than  we  eat  and  drmk  solely  .^'ith  ^je^"  ^o  ^he 
nourishment  of  our  bodies,  without  reference  to  the  pleasures 

"'"Thrj^'ssion  of  love,"  says  Dr.  Byan,  ".iV^^  inherent  in 
mankind  as  the  function  of  digestion  or  respiration,  and  must 
be  cratified  as  well  as  other  wants." 

^ Omnia  vincU  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amorir  1«J«  ?«"^"«,^ 
all,  and  all  must  yield  to  it.  How  desirable,  then  that  it  should 
be  well  and  wisely  directed  !     »  Marriage  is  a  fairy  land— the 
land  of  promise ;  but  what  constitutes  its  felicity,  is  to  many,  it 
not  to  most,  an  indistinct  and  undefinable  question  :  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  mankind  has  pronounced  it  good  and  salu- 
tary •  it  is  the  hope  of  many  who  can  assign  no  definite  reason 
or  motive  for  its  indulgence."    "  Most  persons,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  expect  happiness,  pleasure,  &c.,  &c.,  m  the  marriage 
state,  but  disappointment  is  the  common  result ;  for  a  good 
husband,  or  good  wife,  is  rarely  to  be  foimd  m  highly  civilized 
countries,  because  few  strictly  follow  or  adopt  the  divine  precepts 
of  Christianity.  (?)    He  also  says,  "  A  philosopher  compared  a 
man  going  to  marry,  to  one  who  was  about  to  put  his  hand  into  a 
sack,  in  which  were  ninety-nine  serpents,  and  one  eel;"  the  mo- 
ral of  which  is,  that  there  are  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  against 
a  fortunate  selection.     In  these  two  latter  deductions,  we  en- 
tirely disagree  with  our  author  ;  but,  if  those  who  believe  him 
ever  venture  upon  the  hazardous  chance  of  marriage,  and  shoulil 
catch  hold  of  a  shrew,  or  a  serpent,  all  we  can  say,  is,  that 
"  it  serves  them  riqht  /" 

Nevertheless,  with  all  his  fearful  waniings,  our  author  asks, 
«  Is  celibacy  always  a  life  of  '  single  blessedness  ?'  Have  the 
unmanied  no  cares,  no  sickness,  or  no  wants  ?  and,  if  they  can 
plead  no  prescriptive  right  of  exemption  from  the  common  lot 
of  man,  upon  what  bosom  can  they  pillow  an  aching  heart,  or 
into  what  ear  whisper  their  many  sorrows  ^  what  friend  will 
sympathise,  with  cordial  disinterestedness,  in  all  their  varied 

We  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  work,  with  a  few  select 
cxtrficts  * 

Longevity.—"  Medical  practitioners  are  often  consulted  by 
individuals  who  are  anxious  to  know  whether  marriage  is,  or  is 
not,  conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  It  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  ought  to  be  given  to 
all  healthful  and  well  formed  individuals  from  the  adult  age  to 
the  sixty-fifth  year,  and  sometimes  even  later.  [We  hare  seen 
it  stated,  but  we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  there  are  but  twenty-two  to  forty-eight  mar- 
ried ;  at  seventy,  eleven  bachelors  to  twenty-seven  married  ; 
at  eighty,  three  single  to  nine  married.  Very  nearly  the  same 
proportion  holds  good  of  the  female  sex,  of  whom,  while  seven- 
ty-two, who  have  been  married,  attain  the  age  of  forty-five, 
onlv  fifty-two  unmarried  reach  the  same  term  of  life.] 

Fecundity. — "  A  friend  of  mine  knew  a  lady  of  title,  Avho  is 
still  a  fine  and  youthful  looking  woman,  who  had  twentj'-seven 
children.  A  patient  of  mine  at  St.  John's  Hospital  had  thirty- 
two  ;  and  a  woman,  aged  seventy,  appeared  at  the  police-office. 
Bow-street,  in  May,  1  B.'U,  who  stated  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  forty  children  ;  and  that  her  daughters  had  had  twins,  three 
or  four  times."'  *  *  ♦  "  M.  de  Stael  asked  Napoleon  who  was 
the  greatest  woman  in  Fiance  ?  He  answered :  '  She  who  has 
had  the  most  children.'  " 

Influence  of  marriage  on  the  intellect. — "  It  has  long  been 
observed  that  men  of  great  genius  have  fewest  children.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  the  pleasure  of  love  extinguishes 
the  fire  of  imagination,  abates  genius  and  courage,  as  innumer- 
able proofs  have  repeatedly  attested."  "  ]SIinerva,  and  all  the 
muses  were  virgins."  *  *  *  "  Kuen  observed  that  no  one  great 
genius  of  antiquity  had  been  addicted  to  women ;  and  he 
stated  that  among  the  modems,  the  illustrious  Newton  had 
never  enjoyed  sexual  intercourse."  *  *  *  "  The  sons  of  great 
men  are  generally  inferior  to  their  fathers.  We  seldom,  if  ever, 
see  great  men  engender  great  men."  *  *  *  '  It  has  long  been 
observed,  that  men  of  genius  were  the  first  bom." 

Singitlar  Cases. — "  A  man's  first  child  was  of  sound  mind  ; 
afterwards  he  had  a  fall  from  his  hors«,  by  which  his  head  was 


much  iniured.  His  next  two  children  proved  to  be  both  idiots. 
After  this  he  was  trepanned  and  had  other  children,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  of  sound  mind.  A  lady  of  considerable  talent^ 
wrote  as  follows,  to  a  phrenological  friend  :— "From  the  age  of 
two  I  forosaw,  that  my  eldest  son's  restlessness  would  ruin  hira  •, 
and  it  has  been  even  so.  Yet  he  was  kind,  brave,  and  attection- 
ate.  I  read  the  Iliad  for  six  months  before  he  saw  the  lights 
and  have  often  wondered  if  that  could  have  any  influence  on 
him.    He  was  actually  an  Acliilles."  X. 


CHARLES  FOURIERS  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Engineer  of  Mines. 

(Continued  from  page  148.) 

MoKKOVKR,  this  distribution  of  the  Thalansteie,  or  abode  of 
the  Phalanstere,  of  which  I  have  given  a  simple  outline,  is  not 
"  only  the  most  favourable  for  health,  but  it  is  a  condition  in- 
dispensable to  the  complete  establishment  of  passional  har- 
mony, which  is  the  principal  object  of  social  theory.     We  shall 
see  in  fact,  that  this  harmony  reposes  on  a  bivsis  which  is  onk, 
"  "The  formation  of  passional  series,  and  their  exercise  in  short 
sittings  "     Now  the  formation  of  series  supposes  the  concentra- 
tion of  individual  habitations  in  a  single  edifice,  m  order   that 
each  one  may  be  nigh  the  common  halls  ;  and  employment  in 
short  sittings,  occasioning  frequent  removals,  demands  also  the 
luxury  of  communications,  sheltered  and  temperated ;    since, 
without  this  precaution,  the  health  of  the  workmen  would  be 
constantly  endangered  during  the  whole  c.nirse  of  a  bad  season. 
There  is,  then,  between  the  material  and  the  passional,  a  pertect 
mutual  relationship,  which  produces  the  agreement  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.     This  agreement  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  social  order,  in  opposition  to  the  subversive  or 
unsocial  order,  in  which  the  agreeable  and  the  useful  are  always 
at  variance.    At  present,  when  you  see  a  house  well  ftiriushed, 
elegant,and  sumptuous,  you  may  Siifelytay,"  this  is  thedwcUmg 
place  of  pleasure  and  of  idleness,  the  habitation  of  the  work- 
men being  almost  always  below  mediocrity."     Modern  luxury 
produces  no  effect  more  obvious  than  the  separation  ot  the  dit- 
ferent  classes  of  society.     In  the  hamionian  order,  luxury  will 
have  an  entirely  opposite  ettect.  _ 

The  harmony  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  is  not  less  re- 
markable in  the  law  of  agricultural  employment,  in  tiie  domes- 
tic establishment,  than  in  the  distribution  of  Its  edifices.     1 
have  shown,  in  the  first  article,  that  labour,  in  short  periods,  has 
the -Teat  advantage  of  pemiitting  the  same  individual  to  take 
part  in  a  great  number  of  different  groups,  whence  results,  as 
an  individual  good,  the  full  development  of  the  faculties,  and  aa 
a  collective  good,  the  absence  of  corporative  selfishness.    In  the 
theory  of  M.  Fourier,  the  law  of  culture  corroborates  the  effect  ot 
labour  in  short  sittings,  by  favouring  numerous  relations  between 
the  series  during  the  continuation,  even  of  their  ditterent  occu- 
pations.    "  Every  agricultural  series  endeavours  to  throw  out 
branch  parties  upon  different  points.     It  thus  undertakes  the 
cultivation  of  deta.;hcd  plots,  in  all  the  different   stations  ot 
scries,  whose  centre  of  operation  is  at  a  distance  from  its  own  ; 
and  by  means  of  this  iHtermixture,  the  district  is  covered  with 
croups,  the  scene  is    animated,  and  the  general   appearance 
varied  and  picturesque.     But  this  intermixture  of  employments 
agreeable  in  its  general  asi)ect,  is  yet  more  useful  m  resp^t  to 
its  amalgamation  of  passions  and  complicated  interests.     1  hese 
combinations  have  for  their  object,  the  bringing  together  divers 
groups  upon  a  single  spot,  and  leaving  a  group  as  little  as  possible 
alone  in  its  labours,  although  limited  to  short  periods,  &c. 

We  must  see,  in  the  work  itself,  the  brilliant  description 
of  the  appearance  which  a  country  thus  cultivated  presents, 
and  the  charai  which  the  mutual  meetings  of  the  groups  of 
workmen  will  shed  upon  their  labours.  Under  the  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  only,  M.  Fourier  shows  that  at  pre- 
sent, the  piecemeal  system  forces  the  cultivator  to  crowd  to- 
gether tvventy  sorts  of  produce  in  a  narrow  enclosure,  and 
prevents  him  from  planting  as  orchards  or  kitchen-gardens,  a 
number  of  exposures  (e^'posiiionsj  >vhich  would  be  propitious, 
but  being  too  far  removed  from  his  habitation,  would  not  be  pro- 
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tected  from  robbery  and  devastation  ;  whereas  when  every  dis- 
trict shall  be  cultivatetl  in  unity,  that  is  to  say,  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  one  individual,  one  might,  without  fear  of  robbery,  in- 
termix e\ery  species  of  produce,  grasses,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  according  to  the  virtues  of  the  soil.  Here,  then,  and 
it  is  upon  this  that  I  insist,  there  is  a  coincidence  of  arrange- 
ments the]  most  favourable — whether  in  respect  of  economy, 
pleasure,  or,  in  fine  the  strengthening  of  the  social  tie.  It  is  by 
this  constant  proi)erty  that  the  material  arrangements  of  the 
social  domestic  establishment  are  re-ally  of  very  great  import- 
ance. 

Let  us  not  forget,  that,  in  agricultural  employment,  each 
group  has  its  moveable  tents,  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the 
Sun.  Each  series  has  its  booth  placed  in  the  centre  of  its 
labours,  there  to  deposit  its  clothes  and  instnmients ;  there  to 
take  refreshments,  or  collations,  sent  from  the  phalanstere,  &c. 
In  a  word,  every  thing  is  foreseen,  and  arrange*!,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  creat.'  emulation,  charm,  variety,  attraction,  in  all 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  For,  not  to  look  but  at  the  very 
smallest  details  of  practice,  the  ardour  of  the  groups  will  suffer 
them  to  forget  nothing,  such  as  the  sheltering  of  young  shootfl 
and  flowers  against  the  morning  frosts,  or  the  too  great  heat  of 
the  day ;  and  if  showers  of  rain  or  hail  should  threaten,  the 
devotion  of  all  the  phalanx,  as  when  a  vessel  draws  water,  and 
bestirs  both  passengers  and  crew,  would  instantly  arouse  them 
to  action.  In  fine,  each  phalanx  has  its  Imtanic  garden,  its 
warm  and  cool  green-houses,  &c.,  every  thing  that,  at  present, 
the  mo.'rt  wealthy  proprietor  can  create  and  maintain  only  on  a 
very  small  scale,'  niid  at  great  expense,  which,  by  the  benefit  of 
association,  will  aftord  new  sources  of  pleasure  and  advantage. 

The  care  of  the  stables,  of  the  poultry-yard,  of  the  p^con- 
hnuse,  &c.,  is  not  of  less  importaiic?  than  that  of  vegetables. 
There,  again,  attraction  is  injured,  by  means  of  the  el^ance 
and  cleanliness  of  the  buildings,  by  the  minute  dirision  of 
labour,  which  permits  every  one  to  occtii)y  himself  only  with 
that  portion  of  cmployaiont  which  pleases  him  ;  al)o»e  all,  by 
the  co-operation  of  individuals  attached  to  the  same  kind  of 
exorcise,  for  no  group  would  ever  admit  an  associate  who  is  in- 
ditferont  to  the  general  success. 

In  fine,  the  social  dometUe  establishment  does  not  apply 
itHclf  solely  to  agriculture.  Independent  of  the  labour  of  the 
forge,  cartwrinht  work,  masonry,  Ac,  which  are  immediately 
connecteil  with  this  art,  the  jdialnnx  has  many  other  species  of 
employment,  which  it  keeptt  in  activity,  chiefly  in  Imd  weather. 
It  is  still  the  attraction  of  the  associnte  which  will  determine 
the  choice  of  these  eniploymcnts.  It  is  of  importance  that 
they  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  engage,  pastionalety,  men,  wo- 
men, ami  children  ;  for  if  agriculture  be  an  essential  occupa- 
tion, or,  as  M,  Fourier  says,  the  pivot  of  the  social  domestic 
ostablishnient,  it  is,  because,  among  other  reason\  it  offern,  in 
the  great  variety  of  its  labours,  a  powerAtl  attmction  for  mil 
ages. 

When  the  social  {unitaire)  organixation  of  the  world  shall 
have  been  establisheil,  every  community  will  be  employe*!  upon 
certain  exotic  productions,  which  will  have  the  advantnge  of 
uniting  it  particularly  in  interest,  and  putting  it  in  direct  cor- 
respondence, with  other  coniniuniticH  in  remote  countries.  It 
will  have,  moreover,  numerous  relations  with  neighouring  com- 
munitiex,  whether  in  respect  to  the  exchange  of  commwlities,  or 
co-oiK-rntion  in  urgent  Imsiness,  as  in  the  formation  of  district 
cohorts,  for  the  accom|vlishn)ent  of  works  of  common  intcfest, 
or  which  require,  by  their  nature,  an  additional  impulse  of 
attriuli:)n.  It  is  thus,  that,  for  the  most  part  of  the  o]>onition8  of 
mining,  each  community  of  the  same  di»trict;win  fumisli,  during 
the  coui-se  of  a  caniixtittn,  some  cohort,  to  which  will  be  reserved 
great  advantages.  rhis,perhai)!S  would  Imj  the  place  for  giving 
an  idea  of  the  organization  of  industrial  armies,  classed  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  according  as  tl.eir  labours  have  relation  with  the 
general  interest  of  a  district,  a  province,  a  kingdom,  /tc,  or 
even  witli  tlic  entire  cultivation  of  the  globe.  In  his  flrstwork 
naOd),  yi.  Fourier  has  given,  on  this  subject,  most  minute 
details,  but,  under  the  necessity  of  being  brief,  I  can  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  treatise  of  I8!2*2,  in  which  he  will  find  the 
most  magnificent  ideas,  on  the  restoration  of  climatc^  the  re- 
clothing  of  mountains  with  woods,  the  attack  up«>n  deserts,  &c. 


These  operations,  suppose  the  previous  establishment  of  har- 
mony, that  is,  of  agricultural  domestic  association,  to  which  I 
now  return;  and,  now  that  we  have  given  a  cotip  d'ceil,  or  bird's- 
eye  ^-iew  of  the  material  arrangements,  we  will  follow  the 
author  in  the  examination  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  passional  order. 

[There  is  only  one  remaining  chapter  of  Abel  Transon's 
Summary  of  Fourierism,  which  we  will  divide  into  two,  re- 
marking, at  the  same  time,  thsit  this  summary  is  merely  an  out- 
line of  the  practical  department  of  Fourier's  doctrine ;  for  the 
ingenious  Socialist  has  not  confined  himself  to  mere  practical 
subjects,  he  has  made  a  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  science,  of  his 
8\-8tem ;  extended  his  researches,  through  time  and  space,  to 
the  very  skirts  of  the  universe,  and  brought  it  into  harmonious 
bearing  with  universal  science.  Nature,  and  revelation.  These 
are  the  ornamental  and  atmospheric,  or  aerial  departments  of 
Fourierism,  not  necessarily  connected  with  it  as  a  practical 
system,  but  vastly  entertaining  to  the  imaginative  mind,  which 
lores,  at  times,  to  rise  above  the  clods  of  the  valley,  and  shake 
off  tlie  dust  it  has  gathered  on  its  brogues.] 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST'S  DIALOGUES. 
No.  XVI. 

ON   TIMB  AND  SPACK. 

(Contbiued  from  p.  150.) 

Transeendentalitt  tiucovered  toriting  a  teller. 

Trans. — '•  Dear  Shepherd^ — The  fact  of  an  infinite  number 

of  points  without  magnitude  being  s  0,  was  stated  in  Dialogue 

XiV.     In  my  last,  1  wished  not  merely  to  refiite  fiUlacies,  but 

to  give  a  po$Uio0  definition  of  motion.    Yours,  rery  truly— T." 

Enler  Idealist. 

Ideal. — Well,  have  you  thought  about  motion,  &.c  since  I 
last  saw  you  ? 

Trams. — Alas,  uo !  I  have  been  dealing  in  the  most  worldly 
matters— have  been  altogether  ^*  immersed  in  sense,"  as  poor 
Tom  Taylor  would  have  said,  and  utterly  unable  to  attend  to 
abstractions.  Now,  th,uik  God,  there  is  a  short  respite,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  a  little  metaphysical  talk.  Let  us  chalk  up 
on  our  slate  the  results  of  our  last  dialogue. 

I.  The  energy  of  what  exists  in  power,  considered  as  so  ex* 
isting,  is  motion.— Aristotle.* 

II.  The  line  protluced  by  a  body  in  motion,  while  in  the  act 
of  being  generated,  is  a  continuous  <puintity,  incapable  of  reso- 
lution into  a  discrete  one.  The  attempt  to  divide  it  into  parti 
is  the  baslt  of  Zeno's  &Uacy. 

IdgaL—lt  not  your  use  of  the  words  **  resolution  into  a  dis« 
Crete  quantity,**  rather  singular  ?  You  mean  by  it  to  imply 
"  division.'* 

Trans. — And  supposing  I  do,  I  think  I  am  right.  Let  us 
turn  to  our  Aristotle,  and  see  what  he  gives  as  a  8]>ecific  charac- 
ter of  quiuitity  continuous.  The  parts  of  it,  says  he,  have  the 
property  '■'■  pros  Una  koinon  h»ron  sunapiein,''  i.  e.  they  fit 
together  with  a  common  boundary.  The  aliecnce  of  this  pro> 
pcrty  would  convert  a  quantity  continuous  into  a  quantity  dia* 
vfcte.    Let  the  following  figure. 


A 

n 

c 

reproseat  a  board  with  two  marks  upon  it,  dividing  it  into  threo 
portions.  A,  B,  and  C  The  line  between  A  and  B  is  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  both,  as  likewise  is  the  line  between  B  and 
C  Hence,  the  whole  is  a  quantity  continuous.  Let  us  put  an 
end  to  this  community  of  boundary,  and  separate  A,  B,  and  C, 


The  act  of  separation  destroys  the  community  of  t)ound,  and 

•  I  assume  that  every  reader  of  this  dialogue  is  acqua'ntcd, 
at  least,  with  the  last  two. — T. 
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we  see  that  A,  B,  and  C,  have  separate  bounds  of  their  own, 
independently  of  each  other.  The  quantity  is  now  discrete, 
though,  of  course,  each  of  the  parts  is  still  continuous.  Now 
observe,  that  a  quantity  continuous  is  not  divided,  but  is  merely 
divisible ;  directly  the  act  of  division  takes  place,  it  becomes 
discrete.  The  Materialist  and  I  once  talked  of  this  matter, 
when  we  spoke  of  the  "  one  of  aggregation,"  (or  quantity 
continuous,)  and  the  "  one  of  ultimate  division,"  (or  the  unity  of 
a  discrete  quantity,  which  unity  was  utterly  without  continuity, 
in  other  words  =0).  Observe,  further,  that  the  quantity  gene- 
rated by  a  moving  body  is  not  only  undivided,  but  absolutely 
indivisible.  We  may,  therefore,  enumerate  three  species  of 
quantity : — 

Ist,  Quantity  discrete. 

2d,  Quantity  continuous,  or  that  which  is  resolvable  into 
the  discrete.  Actually  having  no  parts,  but  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  them. 

3d,  Quantity  ultra-continuous,  or  that  which  is  not  resolvable 
into  the  discrete  ;  which  hath  no  parts,  either  actually,  or  po- 
tentially.    This  is  the  quantity  produced  by  motion. 

Ideal. — Methinks  we  are  verging  a  little  from  the  second  re- 
sult chalked  on  the  slate  ;  there  we  defined  the  line  of  motion 
as  a  "  continuous  quantity."  Now,  one  of  the  characters  of 
continuous  quantity,  is,  that  "  the  parts  fit  together  with  a 
common  boundary."  If,  then,  the  line  of  motion  has  no  parts 
at  all,  how  can  it  possess  this  character  ? 

Trans. — You  see,  when  we  wrote  up  those  results,  we  only 
thought  of  the  division  of  quantity  into  discrete  and  continuous; 
and,  certainly,  the  line  of  motion  had  more  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  second.  Quantity  continuous  is  "  much,"  not 
•*  many,"  so  is  the  line  of  motion ;  nay,  the  very  character 
given  by  Aristotle  to  quantity  continuous,  was  that  which  baaed 
a  connexion  between  itself  and  quantity  discrete,  viz.,  the  hav- 
ing of  parts.  Hence,  I  think  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  calling 
the  lines  of  motion  "  quantities  ultra-continuous." 

Ideal. — In  Dialogue  XIV.  we  defined  quantity  continuous 
as  that  whose  division  is  supposed  to  be  infinite. 

Trans. — We  did,  and  though  I  doubt  whether  the  definition 
was  quite  full  enough,  I  do  not  think  it  bears  against  my  call- 
ing the  line  of  motion  ultra-continuous.  If  you  do  begin 
attempting  to  di^•ide  a  line  of  motion,  you  must  consistently  go 
on  without  stopping.  What  I  deny  is  the  power  to  begin.  In 
dialogue  XIV.  we  considered  the  line  of  motion  as  commonly 
continuous,  and  at  once  fell  into  Zeno's  contradiction.  To  steer 
clear  of  this  we  have  given  the  line  of  motion  a  characteristic 
with  a  new  name,  viz.,  that  of  being  ultra-continuous.  I  am 
afiBid  we  have  not  advanced  very  far  in  this  dialogue ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  has  been  useful  as  exhibiting  a  collec- 
tion of  the  results  of  some  former  dialogues  ;  and  that  the  new 
division  of  quantity  into  discrete,  continuous,  and  ultra-con- 
tinuous, will  at  any  rate  prevent  several  mistakes. 

Transcbndkntalist  turns  to  his  readers. 

And  now,  my  gentle  readers,  what  do  you  think  of  this  talk 
about  quantity  and  motion  ?  Do  not  those  of  you  who  are  ac- 
quainted converse  together,  and  say,  "  What  is  friend  T.  about? 
He  promised  to  tell  us  about  the  imaging-power,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  time  and  space,  and  all  sorts  of  sublimities ;  and  now 
we  find  him  talking  about  rolling  bodies,  and  cylinders,  and 
lines  of  motion.  And  then  he  begins  giving  us  scraps  of  Aris- 
totle, and  tastes  of  James  Harris,  who  (honest  men)  knew  as 
much  of  the  imaging-power  as  a  Methodist  parson  does  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  What,  we  should  like  to  know,  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  imaging-power  ?"  To  which  I  answer,  that  all 
my  dialogues  have  a  connection,  and  that,  when  I  began  talk- 
ing of  the  operations  of  the  imaging-power,  a  difficulty  started 
up  in  my  own  niind,  which  1  thought  a  scientific  investigation 
into  "  motion "  would  remove.  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  no 
system  cut-and-dried ;  you  have  all  my  doubts,  conclusions, 
enquiries,  &c.,  &c.,  hot  from  my  own  brain, — one  grows  out  of 
another,  and  hence  want  of  connection  is  impossible. 


BLACKWOODS   MAGAZINE,  ON    GEOLOGY  AND 
EDUCATION. 

"  The  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association  at  Liverpool  has 
been  among  the  most  popular  of  those  anniversaries.  Things  of 
this  kind  are  easily  turned  into  ridicule,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  some  of  the  communications  read  at  the  meetings 
were  remarkably'  trifling.  We  doubt  whether  the  oratory  of 
the  professed  haranguers  was  much  above  the  commonplace 
rhetoric  which  usually  figures  in  all  assemblies,  when  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  speaker  is  corresponded  to  by  noisy  ignorance  in 
the  hearers.  And  we  think  a  much  worse  symptom,  too,  there 
is  in  all  those  meetings — a  tendency  to  set  Scripture  and  science 
at  variance,  and  to  assert  a  silly  superiority  over  prejudice,  on 
the  silly  ground  of  believing  the  nonsense  of  some  rambling 
geologist,  in  preference  to  the  declared  and  precise  language  of 
inspiration.  But  at  Liverpool  we  certainly  were  spared  the 
oflfensive  folly  of  the  hurrah  of  the  rabble  of  cognoscenti,  on  a 
clergyman's  giddily  giving  a  date  and  origin  to  the  world, 
wholly  contradictory  to  that  which  is  expressly  given  in  the 
Bible.  The  point  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  for  if  the 
Bible  is  untrue  in  one  solemn  statement,  what  is  to  sustain  its 
authority  in  others?  And  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  the  world  is  stated  as  a  fact  in  the  most  important  and  solemn 
document  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ten  commandments  ia 
the  only  fact  stated  there,  and  on  the  statement  of  that  fact  is 
founded  the  institution  of  that  seventh  day,  which  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  siicred  to  worship,  and  to  human  rest,  through  all 
ages,  for  the  distinct  emblem  of  the  final  happiness  of  mankind. 
"  In  sije  days,  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day."  Nothing  can  be  more 
unequivocal  than  this  language.  It  is  not  to  be  diluted  away 
by  any  critical  artifice,  such  as  that  which  profanely  toys  with 
the  general  Mosaic  narrative.  If  the  sceptic  shelters  himself 
under  the  phrase,  "  in  the  beginning,"'  as  indefinite,  and  idly 
argues  that  it  may  mean  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  years,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  even  the  shadow  of  such  subterfuge,  trifling 
as  it  is  at  best,  in  tha  language  of  the  Decalogue.  There  tha 
six  days  comprehend  the  whole  mighty  operation;  and  we 
have  only  to  decide  between  the  direct  words  of  tlie  Deity, 
and  the  flippant  conjectures  of  busy  sciolists,  dabbling  in  en- 
quiries confessedly  in  their  infancy,  investigations  which  have 
not  examined  a  millionth  part  even  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  interior  beyond  a  few  lime- 
pits  end  coal-mines,  which  are,  by  their  own  acknowledgment, 
but  beginning  to  have  any  conception  of  the  great  agencies— 
the  magnetric,  electrical,  and  etherial  influences — ^probably  in- 
strumental in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  This  presumptu- 
ous philos  iphy  is  already  forced  to  feel  that  there  are  other 
agencies  at  work,  of  which  man  knows  nothing  but  by  their  ne- 
cessity, and  which  may  be  as  numerous  Jis  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
and  as  powerful  and  extensive  as  gravitation  itself.  Yet  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  immaturity  and  ignorance,  that  the 
pretended  philosopher  lifts  up  his  pert  physiognomy,  and  pro- 
nounces his  impudent  oracle.  The  heavens  and  earth  were 
created  within  the  term  of  six  days,  or  the  Decalogue  is  untrue. 
If  the  geologist  puts  his  little  authority  against  this  most 
solemn  and  awful  of  all  Divine  documents,  we  say,  let  him  be- 
ware of  the  contradiction  that  amounts  to  blasphemy.  If  the 
ten  commandments  can  be  false,  nothing  in  religion  can  be 
true.  Is  this  putting  down  reason  by  religion  ?  No.  It  is 
giving  the  greatest  weight  to  reason  ;  for  it  is  arguing  from  that 
reason  which  proves  that  the  Deity  cannot  propagate  a  false- 
hood, to  the  fact,  that  what  he  has  declared  must  be  a  truth  ; 
that  it  is  infinitely  easier  for  human  inexperience  to  blunder 
through  want  of  knowledge,  and  for  human  vanity  to  blunder 
through  want  of  sense,  than  for  the  Divine  Being  to  partake  of 
human  fallibility ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  wise  to  distrust  the  con- 
chisions  of  inadequate  knowledge,  and  wiser  still  to  take  as 
the  principle  of  all  investigation,  the  maxim,  that  the  Deity 
can  no  more  deceive  than  he  can  be  deceived. 

As  to  the  childish  subterfuge,  that  the  "  Days  of  creation 
may  have  been  incomparably  longer  than  days  at  present,"  let 
the  astronomer  settle  this  question.  He  will  tell  the  sciolist  that 
the  addition  of  a  month  in  the  year  would  have  required  a  to- 
tally different  bulk  of  the  globe,  or  a  vast  change  in  its  gravita- 
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tion — and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  day  by  even  a  single  se- 
cond, or  its  shortening  by  a  single  second,  would  hare  aoiounted, 
in  our  era,  to  an  addition  or  diminution  of  no  less  than  six 
hours  in  the  day — a  change  which  would  totally  subvert  the 
length  of  the  year,  and  with  it  the  whole  economy  of  vegetable  . 
and  animal  nature.     In  fact,  the  whole  hj'pothesis  is  urUenahl^ 
It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  entire  of  this  subject,  that  of  all 
tke  sciences,  geology  is  at  present  least  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  science  ;  that  it  is  little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  owing  its 
birth  to  Werner  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  that  it  must 
be,  from  its  nature,  the  slowest  of  all  sciences,  it  being  wholly 
a  matter  of  facts  acquirable  only  by  separate,  slow,  and  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.     Yet  of  all  the 
sciences  it  is  already  the  most  presuming,  and  ererj'  trivial  ga- 
therer of  pebbles  fancies  himself  master  of  a  theory  of  the 
globe.     It  is  also  disingenuous,  for  it  aasumes  as  facts  what  it 
must  know  not  to  be  true.     It  thus  states,   that  the  globe  is 
covered  l>y  four  distinct  layers,  the  agricultural  soil,  a  layer  of 
the  remains  of  animals,  a  layer  of  tbooe  remains  mixed  with  the 
remains  of  rocks,  and  a  layer  of  solid  granite.     All  this  is  un- 
true.   The  inspection  of  any  common  section  of  a  mine  will 
show  that  the  mixture  of  strata  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
kind.     Again,  wc  ask,  has  any  man  ever  seen  the  supposed 
granite  crust  which  is  supposed  to  envelope  the  interior  of  the 
globe  ?     Certainly  no  man.     If  the  remnants  of  animals  are 
generally  within  a  small  distance  of  the  surface,  what  other  evi- 
dence does  this  give,  than  that  they  were  deposited  there  by 
some  action  not  descending  far  below  the  surface,  a  deluge,  or 
sudden  cntaitrophc  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?     ETcn  the  perfect 
state  of  tliese  skeletons  shows  that  the  catastrophe  must  hare 
been  sudden.     For  slow  decay  dissolves  the  frame-work.     Un- 
less the  geologist  mlds  to  his  theory  that  they  were  regularly 
laid  up  in  coffins,  mammoths  and  all.     But  bodies  of  animals 
suddenly  overwhelmed,  wm]>i>cd  in  clay,  and  thns  excluded 
from  the  air,  might  hut  in  their  skeletons  for  affM.     AU  this  is 
not  said  to  discountenance  the  true  pursuits  of  the  geologist,  but 
the  arrogance  of  the  impudent  and  giddy  infidel  who  bouts  that 
he  has  found  out  an  argument  against  the  Scriptures.     It  is 
also  to  ri-mind  those  of  the  clcrgj'  who  are  silly  enough  to  lend 
thein»iIv(-«  to  tho  propagation  of  such  follies,  that  they  know 
as  little  of  (rue  f,'»-ology  as  they  have  respect  for  the  supreme 
wisdom   of  iii»i)ii;'.:ion.     We  say  that  inspiration  and  science 
cannot  Imj  contradictory.     We  say  that  true  wisdom,  where  any 
seeming  contnuliction  appears,  will  wait  for  more  /acts,  and, 
above  all  things,  ul>stain  from  the  insolent  absurdity  of  pre- 
tending that  religion  fetters  the  mind  in  the  investigation  of 
nature. 

This  is  the  true  principle  of  all  usefUl  enquiry  ;  on  this  prin- 
ciple iiacon  proceeded,  and  on  this  alone  true  science  will 
ButTor  man  to  approach  its  woadcrs — namely,  to  take  it  for 
grunted  that  the  Deity  understands  his  o«'n  works  better  than 
man  can  under»tand  them  ;  and  that  what  he  has  revealed  of 
them  in  the  Scriptures  will  hv  finally  demonstrable  even  to  the 
feeble  comprehension  of  our  limitctl  capacities." 

[We  will  make  a  few  rcraarl;s  on  this  disguised  infidelity 
next  week.] 

THE  CONVOCATION  OF  THE  CHUECH. 

This  question  is  beginning  to  be  agitated,  and  as  upon  every 

other  i)olitical  and  ecclesiastical  subject  connected  with  the 
possession  of  power,  wealth,  and  repose,  extreme  opinions  are 
cntertuinc<l  by  large  and  influential  parties.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Borthwick,  last  session  of  parliament,  to  re-asscmblc  the 
convocation,  did  not  even  receive  the  complimentary  reception 
of  a  discussion.  It  was  cast  out  in  a  thin  house,  deserted  by 
both  parties.  Wliether  tliis  was  owing  to  the  individual  or  the 
question,  we  know  not  ;  but  since  that  time,  the  subject  has 
madi>  considerable  advance,  and  a  lai^ge  body  of  the  clergy  are 
favoiniible  to  the  measure.  We  lielieve,  also,  that  it  is  the 
most  sincere  and  upright  portion  of  the  clergy,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  having  this  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  their 
willingness  to  adopt  some  salutary  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
department  of  our  national  economy.  The  idle  and  content 
would  rather  have  things  remain  as  they  arc. 


We  are  rather  surprised  at  the  fiict  of  the  libera's  opposing 
this  idea  of  araigning  the  church  before  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  The  effect  must  necessarily  be  favourable  to  progres- 
sive amelioration  The  clergy  would  then  appear  bodily  in  a 
corporative  capacity  before  the  nation ;  their  character  would 
be  subject  to  matter  of  fact  obsenation  and  criticism.  We 
should  be  able  to  determine  what  were  their  positive  ideas  of 
moral  education  ;  whether  it  consisted  in  merely  endowing 
plenty  of  stalls,  and  filling  the  racks  with  the  best  fodder,  and 
suffering  the  animal  to  chew  the  cud  in  luxurious  ease;  or 
whether  the  idea  of  yoking  the  oxen  to  the  plough,  and  makiag 
them  till  the  ground  which  furnished  their  plentiful  subsistence, 
did  not  form  part  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  We  should  then  hear  from  them  collectivelj',  whether 
preaching  to  the  rich  and  middle  classes  in  ^varm  comfortable 
churches,  whilst  the  poor  were  wandering  comfortless  in  the 
streets,  or  lying  helpless  in  filthy  and  infested  hovels,  destitute 
of  all  that  could  minister  comfort  to  their  bodies,  or  hope  to 
their  souls,  was  all  that  was  required  of  the  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.  We  should  then  batter 
the  church  effectually  as  a  combined  whole,  we  could  then 
then  embody  all  its  component  parts  into  one,  and  with  ofRcial 
documents,  which  at  jirescnt  we  cannot  procure,  we  could  con- 
vince the  doubtful,  that  those  very  men  to  whose  keeping  the 
morals  of  the  people  are  committed,  cither  do  not  understand 
the  philosophy  of  morality,  or  are  personally  interested  in  pro- 
ser%nng  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  vicious  circumstances 
in  order  the  more  ettectually  to  demonstrate  to  their  associates 
in  the  upper  circles,  the  necessity  for  keeping  in  pay  a  "  Spiri- 
tual Legion,**  as  the  preserx'crs  of  that  species  of  "  fearcraft," 
by  which  the  rich  are  enabled  to  pursue  a  system  of  robbery, 
and  the  poor  arc  induced  to  bcliere  that  cunning  robbery  is 
no  theft,  and  tluit  the  crime  consists  only  in  doing  it  rudely. 

We  hare  little  <Ioubt  that  the  convocation  will  be  re-anem- 
bled,  and  form  a  new  and  interesting  subject  of  public  criti- 


SPIRITUALISM  OF  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Shepherd,  we  more  than  once,  in 
o'ir  controversy  with  materialists,  had  occasion  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  atoms,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  proving  their  ex- 
istence. Wc  arc  happy  to  quote  the  following  scientific  testi- 
mony in  our  favour  from  the  last  report  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion.— Alhen^tum,  p.  747  : — 

"  Mr.  Whcwell  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  any  rule  of  philosophyzing.  but  that  which  is  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  and  took  exception  to 
certain  expressions  employed  by  Professor  Johnson  ;  such  as 
speaking  of  atoms  as  if^  they  had  a  real  existence.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  concurred  with  Mr.  Whewcll  in  objecting  to  the  use 
of  the  term  **  atom"  usually  made,  and  conceived,  with  Newton, 
that  Phenomena,  being  referred  to  the  affections  of  atoms  may  bo 
due  8<jlel.v  to  attractive  and  repulsive  forces.  As  for  his  part,'ho 
rejected  the  existence  of  atoms  altogether  and  wofM  replace 
them  bg  attroetions  and  repuUoHe  acting  upon  mathematical 
points.  Dr.  Kane  conceived  that  the  abuse  of  the  term  "atom," 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Whcwell,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  could 
not  with  truth  be  charged  upon  any  well  informed  chemist. 
Dr.  Faraday  also  objected  to  the  emplo.',Tncnt  of  the  term 
"  atom  '  in  chemistry,  as  he  conceived  that  atoms  were  not 
only  hypothetical,  btit  that  their  existence  was  obviotuty  dis- 
proved, even  by  the  report  of  Professor  Johnston.  Dr.  Fa- 
raday emplmtically  stated  that  he  was  not  an  atomic  chemist." 

Now  what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  all  this  ?  a  scientific 
renunciation  of  materialism.  If  the  very  existence  of  atoms  be 
doubted  or  disi)rovc<l,  what  remains  ?  nothing  but  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  attnu-tion  and  repulsion,  acting  upon  mathematical 
points  I  In  other  words  science  leads  at  present  to  the  demon- 
stration of  on/y  the  j)/i«nom«na/  existence  of  matter,  whilst  it 
regards  attraction  and  repulsion  (pure spiritualities)  as  the  posi- 
tive substrata. 
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PROPHECY  OF  SETH  DARWIN,  QUAKER, 

IN  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Author  of  many  strange  and  wonderful  Prophecies. 

"  This  fair  kingdom  travaileth  with  sore  travail;  but  as  a 
woman  bringeth  forth  vith  sore  pain,  so  are  kingdoms,  regene- 
rated with  toil  and  trouble.  Tliere  must  be  many  biiths 
amongst  us,  before  perfection  cometh.  For,  lo!  wisdom  is 
tardj',  and  when  she  be  fully  come,  she  shall  not  be  long  tarry- 
ing ;  because,  when  you  behold  the  tide  at  full,  it  pauseth  but 
a  short  season,  and  neither  Sun  nor  seasons  stand  still.  And 
behold,  man  is  the  creature  of  folly,  and  the  foe  of  truth.  All 
things  change ;  yea,  men's  minds  change  more  than  all  things, 
and  they  who  are  now  the  most  blind,  and  the  greatest  enemies 
of  truth,  shall,  amongst  our  posterity,  become  the  grand  res- 
torers of  it.  Our  neighbour  kingdom  of  France  is  now  at 
peace,  but  before  the  death  of  the  next  hundred  years,  she  shall 
be  in  travail,  and  bring  forth  such  plagues,  that  the  like  has 
not  been  known  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  In  those  days 
the  life  of  man  shall  be  valued  as  nought,  and  men  shall  see 
truth,  and  own  it,  but  belie  it  in  their  deeds,  and  their  hand 
chall  be  upon  all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  upon  them ;  and 
their  fashion  shall  prevail  over  all  the  west." 

This  was  spoken  before  a  magistrate,  before  whom  he  was 
taken,  for  going  naked,  up  from  tlie  waist,  into  a  church.  It 
was  committed  to  writing  by  the  clerk,  and  a  copy  of  it  given 
to  the  publisher,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  1750.  Being 
urged  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  said  they  were 
"  smoke,  dead  embers,  and  rotten  bones  of  dead  men." 

Writtkn  Laws. — "  Give  me  leave,"  says  Anacharsis,  the 
Scythian,  to  Solon,  "  to  tell  you,  that  these  written  laws  are 
just  like  spider[s  webs.  The  weak  and  small  may  be  caught 
and  entangled-in  them,  but  the  rich  and  powerful  \<-ill  break 
through  and  despise  them." 

[What  sort  of  laws  would  the  philosopher  have  but  written 
laws  ?  The  laws  promised  by  true  religion — laws  written  on 
the  heart,  living  in  the  life — laws  which  form  a  part  of  one's 
self ;  so  that  one  would  as  soon  hurt  the  apple  of  his  e\'e  as  break 
them.  These  are  the  laws.  Book  laws  are  not  worth  keeping, 
and  God  has  sent  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  to  agitate,  agitate, 
agitate,  until  book  laws  are  superseded  by  heart  laws.] 


Coleridge's  Idea  of  Education. — Knowledge  being  power' 
those  attainments  which  give  a  man  the  pow^er  of  doing  what  he 
wishes,  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  desires,  are  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered as  knowledge,  or  to  be  admitted  into  the  scheme  of 
Kational  Education.  Subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  National 
School : — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  mechanic  arts,  ele- 
ments and  results  of  physical  science;  but  to  be  taught,  as 
much  as  possible  empirically,  for  all  knowledge  being  derived 
from  the  senses,  the  closer  men  are  kept  to  the  fountain-head, 
the  knowinger  they  must  become. — Church  and  State. 

[But  Coleridge  laughs  at  the  idea  of  popularizing  science 
which  will  only  effect  its  "  plebification  "  or  vulgarisation.] 


Curious  Kind  of  Reaction. — The  inundation  of  Bibles 
from  Earl  Street,  over  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  has  not 
always  met  with  the  success  which  it  anticipated.  Curious  to 
tell,  it  has  produced  a  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  Nonvay,  by  under- 
Belling  the  booksellers,  and  making  it  an  unprofitable  specula- 
tion to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  "  word  of  life."  Mr.  Laing,  in 
his  "  Residence  in  Norway,''''  saj's  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
procure  a  Bible,  and  the  booksellers  lay  the  whole  blame  upon 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^ 

Copper-Coloured  Irish.— The  Algankinese  are  the  most  in- 
fluential and  commanding  people  in  the  whole  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Their  name  in  Irish  indicates  as  much,  viz.,  algan-kine, 
or  kine-algan,  a  noble  community,  corresponding  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian words,  algand-gens,  which  means  the  same  thing.    The 


language  of  this  people  is  the  master  language  of  the  whole 
country,  and  what  is  truly  remarkable,  understood,  as  Baron 
Humboldt  asserts,  by  all  the  nations  except  two.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  infer  from  this  obvious  affinity  ?  Why,  undoubtedly, 
that  a  colony  of  that  same  people  who  first  inhabited  Ireland, 
and  assigned  to  its  several  localities  their  characteristic  names, 
had  fixed  themselves  at  an  early  date  in  what  has  been  called 
the  "  new  world." — O^Brien  s  \otes  to  Villaneueva''s  Pheni- 
cian,  Ireland. — [Then  the  native  American  Indians  are  nothing 
but  copper-coloured  Irishmen.] 

Why  are  inferior  animals  more  weatherwise  than  man  ?  Be- 
cause instinct  is  stronger  and  wis»r  than  reason  ;  only  it  cannot 
move  so  freely  in  complicate  circumstances. 

King  Charles  the  Martyr. — I  have  seen  his  letter  to  the 
Pope  (preserved  to  this  day  in  Rome),  wherein  he  intimates 
his  reailiness  to  barter  the  Protestant  religion  in  England  for 
temporal  assistance  from  the  Holy  See. — Dr.  Wiseman's  Let- 
ters to  Poynder. 

[There's  a  noble  specimen  of  Protestant  martyrdom  !] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  observed  the  0  +  0  cf  the  I  ith  letter,  bid  thought,  from 
the  concluding  sentence,  that  T.  was  going  to  change  the  subject. 
We  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  thoughts  dur- 
ing thj  progress  of  any  investigation,  but  we  mean  to  require 
his  opinion  upon  one  or  more  subjects  before  we  have  done 
with  him.  By  revolving  our  last  notice  in  his  mind  for  half 
an  hour,  he  may  discover  one  of  them,  and  that  regards  the 
distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge,  a  question  very  much 
contiected  with  his  own  letters.  We  meet  with  very  intelligent 
men  uho  abjure  faith  of  every  kind  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, i.  e.,  they  profess  to  abjure  it,  and  we  should  like  {for  our 
own  benejUt)  such  an  acute  metaphysician  as  T.  to  analyse 
these  two  words,  and  endeavour  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  jwrtion  of  faith  in  all  human  knowledge,  and  if  any 
knowledge  beyond  mere  consciousness  can  be  possessed  without 
faith.  If  T.  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  link  this  question 
into  the  chain  of  his  inquiries,  a  separate  letter  on  the  subject^ 
when  he  can  find  leisure,  will  prove  acceptable. 

A  reader  of  the  Shepherd  spoke  privately  to  us  of  an  expres- 
sion  which  we  used  a  week  or  two  ago  in  our  leading  article^ 
to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  stir  up  any  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  of  association.  We  allow  that  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory;  but  our  meaning  was,  that  we  were  afraid  of 
enthusiasm  until  it  was  properly  enlightened  as  to  its  objects, 
and  means  of  attainitig  them.  We  consider  that  the  principle 
cause  of  all  failures  in  laudable  attempts  to  ameliorate  society, 
lies  in  a  hot,  and  impatient,  and  feverish  enthusiasm,  without 
a  clear  conception  of  the  various  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
entountered,  and  the  objects  which  are  to  be  realized.  Enthu- 
siasm we  do  want,  but  it  must  be  enlightened,  in  the  leaders  at 
least,  who  will  take  care  to  check  any  foolish  excesses  in  those 
who  pay  respect  to  their  authority.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
united.  We  have  been  musing  on  the  fo;  m  of  a  covenant /or 
association ;  we  will  try  a  rude  model,  merely  to  see  how  it 
would  be  received. 
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WHO   ARE   THE 


FAITHFUL  ?— CHRISTIANS 
INFIDELS  ? 


OB 


"  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  eviJence  of 
things  not  seen."— //«4/e. 

Tub  univcTsalitj  of  the  belief  in  a  general  restoration  of 
humnn  society  is  one  of  the  most  rcniarkahle  feiiturei  of  the 
history  of  man.  The  varioiw  forni*  in  which  that  faith  hjw  aj>- 
pearcd,  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  modes  in  which  the  great 
event  id  expectc<1,  are  not  subversive  of  the  general  vmas- 
tion,  that  the  fiuth  exists,  and  has  existe<i  in  all  the  MCCCMiTe 
iiges  of  civilization.  It  belongs  to  all  progreasive  imtitns.  and 
assumes  different  formn  and  characters,  in  conformity  with  the 
religious  peculiarities  of  individual  sections  of  our  S[>ccioa.  It 
is  intor^uvcn  with  all  rciiginn*,  ati<l  forn.^  the  very  base  and 
pinmicle  of  many.  It  is  inc'>r))oratcd  with  PRgaiiism,  Deism, 
.Fewiftm,  Ciiristianism,  and  Atheism.  It  is  the  moot  univenMl 
aiiecies  of  faith  that  we  know  of,  for  it  is  compatible  with  eveiy 
variety  of  opinion  resi>ecting  the  being  and  existence  of  God, 
whether  athrmafivc  or  negative. 

Would  it  not  be  acconntetl  very  strange  tc  the  world,  if  this 
faith,  so  very  acco;umo(lating,  so  far  removed  IVom  any  species  • 
of  sectarianism,  were  the  livin-j;  and  the  mving  faitli,  »<i  much 
talked  of  by  divines?  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  hivhest  s{)ccic« 
of  faith,  and  we  doubt  not  wc  shall  be  alilc,  both  from  8crip> 
ture  and  reawn,  to  demonstm'e  that  it  is  so. 

Abraham  wai  called  tjje  fiitlicr  of  the  faithful— the  fmmder 
of  the  \v\\\!'Z  of  faitli.  Hut  Abraham's  faith  wai  merely  Uie 
faith  or  hone  of  a  gulden  a;e — the  faith  of  nxleniption  to  man- 
kind— the  faith  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  enrth 
should  be  blessed.  Ho  liKiked  for  a  temiwral  deliverer,  and  be- 
lieved in  a  temporal  redemption;  any  thing  beyond  this  tem- 
poral redemption  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  his  biographer, 
3Ioscs.  3IoK<>!i  trenteil  the  chiidrcti  uf  Abraham  with  the  same 
worldly  doctrine.  Bishop  Warburton  dcnie:*  tliat  there  ii  the 
slightest  alluNinn  to  a  future  state,  in  the  writings  of  Mu<es. 
The  deliverer  was  a  tempond  deliverer;  the  hoi>c  and  the  faith 
wore  merely  the  foresight  of  ii  letter  system  of  society.  The 
.Tewi.sh  prophets  kept  u[)  thid  original  s|)eeies  of  fiiith,  by  their 
luxurious  and  imaginative  pictures  of  Messiah's  reign.  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  w^ero  promised— plenty,  and  i>eace, 
joy,  nn»l  g1adne:«s,  the  dance  and  the  song  of  a  happy  people, 
were  the  imrden  of  the  "  xeord^'  as  it  came  from  the  seers  and 
bards  of  I»racl.  In  the  indulgence  of  that  hoiw,  this  sincular 
people  were  traine<l.  The  disciples  of  Christ  cntertaini-d  this 
hope,  even  to  the  very  moment  of  bisnscension,  and  the  la-it  ques 
tion  they  put  to  their  master  wntthis,  "  Witt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  I'"  that  is  to  siiy,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  regenerate  society,  by  e»tal)li»hing  on  earth  the  reiyi  of 
j)oacc  ?  And  even  after  his  diMppearance,  this  sjime  faitii  con- 
tinued in  the  Churclu  The  exiK-ctation  of  Chri.tt's  immediate 
return,  for  the  puriKise  of  universal  deliverance,  continuetl  for 
nnmy  generations,  until  repeated  disMp])ointments  gave  encou- 
r.'uemcnt  to  the  mystical  and  spiritualizing  s^'stem  of  doctrine, 
which  has  sublimated  the  faith  of  the  terrestrial  kingdom  of 


heaven  into  a  iqiecies  of  s]iiritunl  quacltery,  which  lulls  tho 
nenaes  of  men,  and  forinds  every  active  exertion  to  realize  tho 
hope  which  bclon;,'s  by  birthright  to  the  Church. 

Faith  in  the  Christ,  or  deliverer,  is  the  true  faith.  The  .To\\-3 
have  this  faith  as  much  as  the  Christians.  The  .Tews  are  Chri»- 
tians.  Every  Jew,  who  iKlieves  in  the  redemption  of  man  is  a 
true  Christian,  for  faith  is  not  a  retrospective,  but  a  prospective 
.art.  The  redeemer  of  man  is  the  Christ.  "  Ilo  Chrittos^"* 
"  Christ"  was  not  the  baptismal  name  of  Jesus  of  Narjireth. 
Chri«t  was  a  word  as  familiar  to  the  .lews  before  the  time  of 
.lesus,  as  it  is  to  ua.  It  is  a  word  like  **  M)vereign,"  and  bc- 
longB  to  a  mnk  or  station,  the  sent  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
peace.  It  belongs  to  the  first  indiriJn.i',  by  way  of  eminence, 
who  ectabltshcM  this  pence,  and  to  all  his  successors,  as  the  co- 
inheritors  of  that  authority  wliich  is  peculiarly  dieine-huinany 
partaking  of  the  two  natures,  and  combining  all  the  attributes 
of  excellence.  It  was  given  to  Jesiu  because  it  was  imagitied 
that  Ar  fr<M  THE  Ciiai'«T.  He  h^s  not  yet  realizetl  tiiat  clia- 
ractet^— the  hope  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  Abmliam's  faith  is  not 
ret  ju»tifie<l.  Th-?  Jew  still  holds  It  prosneetively,  and  tho 
Christian,  who  holds  it  rctmspcctively,  cannot  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  to  doing— he  cannot  satisfv  the  simple  mind, 
•'  T  .  (,f  Na.Tnreth  ha'*  fulfilled  the  ofHce  of  the  deliverer, 
':nising  a  «c<?o«'/ cominir.     The  C'hrist  that  the  .few 

ivA  to,  is  the  same  power  of  tJo.1  that  the  Christian 

looks  iMck  upon  ;  and  if  the  Jew  wants  the  retrospective  pro- 
perty of  fiiith,  the  Christian  want-*  the  pr«»spcctivc,  and  thus 
the  two  |tarties  divid?  the  faith  of  Christ  l>etweon  them,  neither 
being  fully  inmeaseJ  of  the  fiiith.  Both,  therefore,  arc  partial 
Chri>tiAns. 

But  the  fn/LM,  who  betirvet  in  the  restoration,  or  redemp- 
tion of  man  by  natural  means  without  regard  to  the  promise 
to  Abraham,  and  the  faith  of  the  Prophets,  is  also  a  Christian. 
He  b.>lieve«  the  pnmiLse.  (Iml  h.\s  various  ways  of  revca'iug 
his  mind — l)y  vision,  by  oracle,  by  impression,  by  reflecti  »n,  by 
scientific  investi;iation,  nnd  each  of  these  methods  has  u  pe- 
culiarity of  its  own.  Each  looks  at  the  object  thmuoih  its  own 
cye-glats,  sur.l  its  own  me<Iitim.  One  sees  the  millennium  in 
vision,  all  radiant  with  solar  light,  and  rainlmw  colour,  angeU 
and  archangels  asceiuling  nnd  descending,  hrartn  correspond- 
inri  with  earth — a  miracle..  Another  sees  it  merely  as  a  highly 
civili/cd  and  cultivatc<l  state  of  liring,  m  which  the  arts  will 
minister  to  human  wants  so  abundantly  as  to  sup;rsedo  the  ne- 
cessity of  severe  bodily  lalmur,  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
Another  regards  it  in  the  light  of  a  new  social  contract,  in  which 
the  lightx  nnd  prinleges  of  men  shall  be  c<|ua!i/.ed,  and  a  just 
distrioutii>n  (»f  edncrttion  and  wealth  be  administered  by  frater- 
nal association.  These  various  prospects  arc  one  in  sulistancc, 
however  much  they  may  vary  in  the  details.  But  we  are  s<»rry 
to  say  that  the  ditienAit  parties  who  thus  /.enlously  follow  tho 
inward  motive  of  faith,  live  in  personal  hostility,  nnd  regard 
each  other  with  contempt  and  aversion.  What  is  the  faith  of 
an  Irvingitc  ?  a  f<ith  in  the  deliverer.  What  is  the  faith  of  a 
Soulhcottinn  ?  the  same.  But  the  difTerence  between  the  two 
is  this,  that  tha  Irvingite  believes  it  mutt  be  .Fesus  of  Nazareth 
who  will  come  again,  and  the  Southcittia.i  believes  it  must  lio 
his  spirit  coming  in  an  indi vidua',  in  the  faith  of  "  the  womMti's 
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wriiingsr  What  is  the  difference  ?  Nothing  but  wind,  wind. 
Yet  the  two  parties  live  at  enmity ;  the  one  regards  the  other 
as  in  Cimmerian  darl<nes3  ;  and  the  Irvuigite,  especially,  who 
is  the  less  universal  of  the  two,  regards  the  Southcottian  as  un- 
der the  delusion  of  the  devil.  What  is  the  difference  between 
these  two  and  the  Owenite  ?  The  Owenite  believes  that  the 
world  must  one  day  be  socialized — that  individual  man  will  be 
regenerated  when  society  is  reformed  upon  rational  principles— 
that  redemption  will  take  place  when  men  live  together,  as  the 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  done^  in  common,  and  that 
this  spirit  of  socialism  must  soon  be  forced  upon  society  by  po- 
litical necessity.  What  is  this  but  the  coming  of  Christ  after 
all  ?  It  is  taught  in  another  form,  it  speaks  another  language  ; 
but  still  it  is  in  substance  nothing  leae  than  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.  Does  God  regard  it  as  any  thing  differ- 
ent ?  It  does  not  take  the  7iame  of  the  foith  of  Abraham,  but 
it  is  in  spirit  the  same.  It  does  not  take  the  name  of  the  faith 
of  Christ,  but  it  is  Christian  in  its  meaning,  and  truly  that  God 
-who  looks  to  the  spirit  more  than  to  the  letter,  will  be  more 
likely  to  regard  with  favour  the  spirit  and  power,  than  the 
mere  name  and  form  of  Christianity. 

Self-nominated  individuals  are  always  suspicious  characters, 
in  respect  to  qualifications.  We  have  always  been  taught  to 
despise  the  legislator  who  nominates  himself  a  representative  of 
the  people,  or  the  clergyman  who  nominates  himself  to  a  bene- 
fice, or  the  man  who  trumpets  forth  his  on-n  praises  in  any 
capacity.  There  is  an  instinct  in  every  man,  which  teaches 
him  that  this  trumpeting  is  fallacious.  Why  should  not  this 
rule  be  applied  to  Christians  ?  Why  should  he  who  blazons 
himself  abroad,  as  a  disciplt  of  the  meek  and  lorefy  Jesus,  l)e 
the  man  who  is  so  in  reality  ?  Nay,  why  should  it  rot  fre- 
quently happen,  as  it  often  does  with  respect  to  other  virtues, 
that  the  man  who  actually  refuses  to  call  himself  a  Chiistian 
should  be  one  in  reality,  even  as  he,  who  refuses  to  speak  of  his 
generous  deeds,  is  sometimes  detected  in  the  performance  of 
works  of  the  most  exalted  benevolence,  whilst  those  who  are 
proud  of  declaring  their  works  of  charity,  are  most  frequently 
destitute  of  its  living  spirit? 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  so 
long  to  the  self-laudation  of  the  Christian  world,  to  hear  it  dis- 
puted, whether  the  Christian  or  the  Infidel  is,  at  present,  most 
instrumental  in  forwarding  the  irork  of  genuine  Christianity. 

There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  the  Christians  are  all  moral- 
ists of  the  old  school— conservatives  of  a  system  which  has 
proved  a  remarkable  failure— a  system,  whose  fruits  are  theft, 
prostitution,  contention,  deception,  grasping,  accumulation  and 
selfishness.  We  know  of  no  efficient  plan  of  operation,  whicli 
has  ever  been  proposed  by  the  Christian  moralists,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these  evils ;  and  even  if  we  heard  of  the  conversion 
of  a  thousand  thieves  and  prostitutes,  we  feel  certain  that  it 
would  only  amount  to  an  exchange  of  individuals— that  a 
thousand  other  victims  have  been  dragged,  by  the  common 
snares  of  vice,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  a  useless 
system  of  proselytism.  Diminution  of  real  crime  we  believe 
to  be  impossilile,  in  such  a  social  order  as  we  now  live  in. 
Moreover,  education  only  changes  its  form.  The  vulgar  pick- 
pocket, who  snatches  a  handkerchief  from  your  pocket,  when  it 
hangs  carelessly  out  as  a  temptation  to  the  emptiness  of  his,  is 
but  a  mischievous  little  child  in  the  game  of  life,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  learned  knave,  who  circumvents  you,  by  his  cun- 
ning in  the  mysteries  of  law  and  the  intricacies  of  trade;  who 
writes  bills  aiid  accounts  with  the  facility  of  a  banker,  and 
composes  in  prose  and  verse,  with  the  elegance  of  an  Addison 
or  a  Pope.  There  are  many  thousands  in  London,  who  can 
respond  to  this  truth — who  never  lost  ten  pounds  by  a  common 
thief,  but  who  have  lost  thousands  by  gentlemen,  finished  gen- 
tlemen, who  walk  at  large,  and  enjoy  the  common  protection  of 
honest  men,  with  all  the  honours  of  men  of  respectability. 
Education  will  change  the  character  of  crime,  but  it  requires 
more  than  education  to  remove  crime.  Now  nothing  will  re- 
move crime  but  that  which  removes  the  incentive  to  crime.  It 
is  a  law  of  Nature,  that  that  which  is  incited  to  action  should 
move.  Knowing  this  unalterable  law,  it  is  our  duty,  not  to 
oppose  it,  but  endeavour  to  remove  every  iucentive  to  an  evil 
propensity,  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  withholding  its  nou- 


rishment. The  Infidels  are^thc  only  parties  who  act  upon  this 
wise  system.  As  practical  moralists,  they  are,  therefore,  likely 
to  supersetle  the  Christians,  unless  the  latter  resolve  to  act  a 
more  merciful  part,  and  reduce  to  practice  the  petition  of  their 
Master,—"  Lead  ua  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil." 

From  all  that  we  have  said  above,  we  regard  the  good  moral 
Infidel,  who  believes  in  the  regeneration  of  society,  and  adopts 
the  foregoing  system  of  practical  moral  education,  as  a  better 
Christian,  both  in  faHh  and  practice,  than  the  praying,  Church- 
going,  hynin  and  psalm-singing,  believer  (?)• 

Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  consider  his  state  of  mind  as 
reasonable.  We  cannot  regard  any  system  of  philosophy  as 
reasonable,  or  even  as  deserving  of  the  name  of  philosophy, 
which  puts  a  negative  upon  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  Christ, 
and  Mahomet,  especially  the  two  former.  It  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  most  glaring  inconsistency,  to  regard  any  of  the  move- 
ments of  Nature,  more,  especially,  the  great  organic  and  sociiil 
movements,  as  accidental,  or  to  regard  them  in  any  other  light 
than  as  successive  stsiges  of  progress,  not  final,  but  serving  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  leading  to  higher  and  more  advanced 
conditions  of  moral  being,  contsuning  the  embryos  of  future 
systems,  and  destined  to  blow  and  expiind,  to  give  those  future 
systems  being. 

This  >s  true  philosophy— philosophy  which  takes  the  new 
out  of  the  old — which  makes  the  past  the  matrix  of  the  future 
—which  grows  grapes  on  the  vines  of  Nature's  own  production, 
by  pnming  and  culture,  and  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  uproot  and 
destroy  the  vines  which  bear  ill,  in  the  preposterous  attempt  to 
grow  grapes  without  them. 

Revelation  is  a  vineyard,  and  man  is  put  into  the  garden  to 
dress  it.  Infidelity  thmsts  him  out.  Old  faith  refuses  to  touch 
the  tree  of  the  Lord's  planting.  Both  extremes  are  foolish. 
We  would  merely  put  the  pruning  knife  into  the  gardener's 
hand,  and  tell  him  to  use  it  freely,  for  the  vine  will  not  bear 
good  fruit  otherwise.  Christianity  wants  pruning — The  Chris- 
tian has  not  spirit  to  do  it.  The  Infidel  thinks  it  not  worth  do- 
ing. Hence  both  are  inefficient.  We  must  have  patience  till 
wiser  men  appear. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ARTICLE  FROM  BLACKWOOD, 

IN    OUR    LAST. 

We  branded  the  article  above  alluded  to  as  disguised  infidelity,, 
not  because  we  believe  the  writer  himself  to  be  an  infidel,  for 
we  have  no  authority  to  judge  the  hearts  of  men,  but  because 
a  writer  could  not  more  effectually  serve  the  cause  of  infidelity 
than  by  writing  in  such  a  strain.  Neither  are  we  at  all  afraid 
cf  infidelity,  any  more  than  of  Church  faith,  that  we  should 
lend  a  hand  in  stemming  the  current.  The  infidel  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  less  attentive,  thaii  our  Christian  clergy,  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  people.  He  would  not 
work  up  their  nervous  fears  and  mysterious  hopeg  so  high,  but 
he  would  certainly  attend  to  their  alphabetical  instruction,  and 
give  them  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  and  also  of 
indulging  in  any  mystical  science,  to  which  their  natures  in- 
clined them.  He  would  leave  the  press  at  liberty  to  sift  the 
whole  contents  of  Nature,  and  establish  the  censorship,  not  in 
Somerset-house,  or  in  the  houses  of  Parliament,  but  in  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people,  which  is,  as  this  country  has  now, 
within  these  last  ten  years,  demonstrated,  the  most  powerfiil 
check  upon  extravagant  opinions,  and  outrageous  language,. 
which  has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  Let  mind  have  free  scope, 
and  truth,  which  is  the  prize  for  which  the  race  of  human  life  is 
run,  must  ultimately  be  found.  The  contest  with  error  ought 
rather  to  be  sought  than  avoided,  for  the  sooner  the  battle  is 
engaged  in,  the  sooner  will  the  victory  be  won. 

The  writer  in  Blackvwod  assumes  a  principle,  and  then  uses 
it  as  a  test.  He  assumes  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  is 
a  literal  unmystified  history,  and  then  impiously  declares,  that 
if  it  be  not  a  history,  the  whole  Bible  is  false.  We  mean  to 
act  as  counsel  for  the  Bible,  and  deny  the  inference.  Whether 
the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  be  allegorical  or  his*;orical,  we 
shall  not  at  present  affirm  ;  we  regard  it  as  allegorical,  prin- 
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cipally,  although  we  do  not  deny  that  it  may  1)e  partly  literal ; 
but  we  say  that  a  careful  distinction  ought  to  be  made  1)etween 
the  historical  and  the  revealed  portion  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
hirtory  is  merely  the  production  of  simple-minded  men,  evi- 
dently without  craft,  and  innocent  of  any  popular  design.  The 
prophetical  parts  are  specimens  of  rapt  enthusiasm,  contain- 
ing viNJons  and  dreams  of  such  characters  as  Montanus,  3Ia- 
homet,  Joan  of  Arc,  Maximilian  Daut,  Seth  Darwin,  .Tohn 
Lacy,  Jane  Lead,  James  Cunningham,  RichaxU  Brothers, 
Joanna  Southcott,  George  Turner,  John  Wroe,  and  others, 
in  all  ages,  who  have  written  in  the  same  strain,  by  a  par- 
ticular ifiecies  of  inspiration,  which  generally  belongs  to  the 
poor  and  unlettered,  and  is  peculiarly  elevating  to  the  simple 
mind,  and  consoling  to  the  downcast  and  sorrowful.  These 
latter  characters  alwajn  speak  in  mystery.  These  are  prophets, 
which  have  always  been,  and,  probably,'  always  will  be,  as  they 
belong  to  the  economy  of  Nature.  They  npcak  in  alkgoty ; 
they  use  similitudes,  emblem^  and  synibfjls.  Their  langnaga 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  according  to  tlie  rules  of  litemry  criti- 
cism, nor  their  meaning  by  the  rules  of  common  speech.  They 
are  not  historianc,  and  when  they  foreshow  the  future,  or  allnde 
to  the  past,  thejr  clothe  both  in  the  mist  which  is  peculiar  to 
their  caste. 

Moaen  was  one  of  those  characters,  and  where  did  he  obtain 
liis  information  of  the  creation  ?  I'roni  Re»clation  ?  Tlicn 
treat  it  as  Ilevelation.  What  was  the  law  but  a  shadow  ^f 
good  things  to  come  ?  What  was  the  Aaronic  pricatbood,  that 
was  to  endure  for  ever,  but  a  tj-pe  of  something  more  subctan- 
tiul  and  more  enduring ?  What,  in  fine,  was  the  1n|ia1nl'nn 
work  of  Mosca  as  a  whole  ?  a  vapour  which  has  ban  Uawn 
away,  and  only  remembered  in  history  and  tradhioiu  If  the 
hiw  Itself  was  a  shadow,  aiiydioiild  the  rerdatton  of  the  crea- 
tion be  a  safaataace?  Bui,  says  the  writer.  •*  here  is  tbe  Feurtb 
Commandment  asserting  it  as  a  fact."  The  writer  knows  Tery 
little  of  revelotiiia,  if  he  imi^nes  that  it  wndd  coatiadict  the 
traditions  and  historical  records  of  natiaoa,cven  sufpoAMi  tbcy 
were  false  ■-  Is  not  the  ProTidcnce  of  God  direct^  tmStiona 
and  histories,  as  well  as  retelations  ?  Arc  they  not  a  pait  at 
tlic  great  plan  ?  The  amraA  day  is  a  day  of  resU  and  nsHaiaail 
by  Ood  to  be  a  «Uy  of  rest  orer  all  the  world,  and  he  has  im- 
planted in  nuin  the  conviction  that  it  was  so  ordained,  because 
tlie  creation  w.is  finished  on  the  sefentb  day  ;  but  whetlicr  that 
creation  ite  the  material,  ycolaffcal  oeatioa,  or  the  spiritual 
creation  in  allegoiy,  iwnains  y«t  to  be  miftL  Pediam,  it  is 
piutly  both,  and  the  real  truth  concealed  in  dark  sayit^  t* 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  num.  It  has  bean  tbe  iMOvile  me- 
thod of  teaduaf  wisdom,  in  all  age^  to  clothe  valuable  lessoM 
m  mjntatieus  cnnssions.  rrovcrfas  are  all  dark.  King  Da- 
vid speaks  of  •*  the  words  of  tha  wise,  and  tbair  dark  mjiag^.** 
The  Greek  philosojihers  cultivate*!  this  mode  of  speech  to  oaD> 
ccal  their  thoughts  from  the  vtilgar  mind,  and  the  orientalists 
liave  always  been  pre-eminently  remaikable  fcr  it.  We  still 
<lifciplinc  children  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  bw  of  Natuse. 
Can  it  Ik"  wonderful,  therefore,  if,  in  the  youth  or  iufirnqr  of 
i^'ciety.  tlie  si>irit  of  Nature  should  have  propouadod  Mjrsterisa? 
Who  is  he  that  makcth  the  day  dark  with  ni^it,  but  the  same 
that  makcth  the  niglit  light  with  day  ?  lie  whoeoneeakth  the 
sun  at  midnight,  i>«  he  who  ctuiscth  it  to  shine  at  noon. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  his- 
tor}'.  It  is  a  tnulitioii,  most  probably,  and  probably  a  revela- 
tion ;  but  in  cither  of  these  cai«e8  its  litcrality  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  No  evidence  can  prove  the  truth  of  the  lettsa  ■ 
no  human  testimony  can  be  brought,  for  man  was  not  in  beinf 
to  witness  tbe  £»ct,and  revelation  in  a  myntery  not  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  tribunal  of  letter*.  The  history  of  Moses  is  very 
different.  That  is  the  history  of  a  people,  written  by  their 
leader,  and  preserved  by  his  followers,  with  a  few  comments 
t*iii>eradded,  of  a  feofrraphirnl  or  chronological  character.  The 
history  of  Abraham  is  tradition  ;  the  story  of  the  flood  is  also 
tradition,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  tradition.  Nor  does  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  traditionary  narrative  inralidatc  the  authority 
of  Moses,  or  belie  his  divine  commission.  We  would  regard 
the  miwion  of  Moies  and  Christ  as  divine,  though  the  history 
of  the  flood  and  at  cwation  wew  mere  inventions  of  tlie  chil- 
dren of  Ham,  and  picked  up  with  the  stubble,  by  the  childien 


of  Israel,  when  they  made  bricks  for  the  king  of  Egypt, 
Moses  was  justified  in  ginng  the  cosmogony  of  the  world,  as 
he  received  it  from  his  predecessors,  without  concerning  himself 
wth  its  historical  accuracy.  Let  human  science  find  that  out. 
It  is  beclouded,  on  piu-pose  to  exercise  our  minds.  But  why 
should  we  be  afraid  of  contradicting  Moses?  Moses  would 
only  laugh  at  us^if  he  saw  our  silly  fears.  Why  iJiould  man 
be  afraid  of  calm  investigation  j*  A  spirit  of  bigotry  he  ought 
to  fear,  but  a  spirit  of  simple  inquiry  is  a  divine  spirit,  to  what- 
ever conclusion  it  come,  and  will  be  justified  by  the  father  of 
all  ^jirits.  We  would  rather  be  the  man  who  boldly  yielded 
to  the  demonstrations  of  science,  independent  of  Moseti,  trad^ 
tion,  or  viaonary  juid  mystical  revelation,  tlian  the  slavish  and 
fearful  fanatic  who  adopted  a  fact  merely  because  Moses 
I>enned  it— though  Moses  himself'  was  debarred  from  entering 
the  land  of  promise,  for  the  mistakes  which  he  committed. 

What  is  tbe  revelation  of  St.  John,  or  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  but  a  proi|>ective  history,  in  which  men  and  kingdoms 
are  symboUjwd  as  dragons,  beasts,  and  horns,  with  many  other 
&ntastic  images  ?'— why  should  a  retroq>ective  revelation  follow 
a  different  rule  'f  Is  not  God  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever  ?  and  are  not  the  laws  of  revelation  tbe  same  for  the 
past,  as  they  are  for  the  future  ? 

As  for  geology,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  it  is  an  infant  science, 
but  less  so  than  many  other  sciences  of  observation.  Even 
cbemistiy  itself;  the  most  |wactical  ef  alU  we  hare  heard  Dr. 
Faraday  repeatedly  declare,  is  destined  to  undergo  a  radical 
revolution.  Astronomy,  the  most  perfcct  of  all,  is  full  of  hypo- 
thesis.  In  fine,  all  the  sciences  aae  awaitii^  a  great  crisis, 
which  must  transform  all  the  opinions,  creeds,  and  social  inatW 
tutions  of  eocie^.    The  world  has  not  yet  arrived  to  puberty. 

There  is  one  simple  iaci,  which  must  for  ever  involve  the 
literal  msaaiiif  of  the  Mosaic  account  in  doubt,  and  that  is  tbe 
creation  of  the  tei  en  the  fMuth  daj.  Moses  himeelf  was  a 
man  of  diseenunent,  not  asimple  fool ;  he  waa  the  leader  of  a 
people  in  times  of  difficulty — he  could  not  be  blind  to  sucb  a 
palpable  oontradictioa  as  this,  and  therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
Moees  himself  regarded  the  revelation,  supposing  it  revelation, 
and  not  tradition,  as  having  some  iguxatire  or  allegorical  mean> 
ing.  The  tradilioas  ef  the  Jewish  church  have  allegorized  it 
laiHI  betoia  HWly  had  a  lieing;  and  St.  Paul  himnelf,  in  his 
spintasiintioQ  flfthe  law,  and  even  of  the  history  of  Abraham, 
has  shown  us  that  the  letter  is  subservient  to  the  spirit ;  that 
the  word  of  Gftd  has  a  prospective  meaning— that  revelation  is 
net  a  meee  statement  of  occurrences  in  time,  but  of  states  of 
being  in  eternity,  and  employs  history,  tradition,  fiibhs,  aikl 
visinn,  as  a  vehicle,  without  condesccndUng  to  arraign  them  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  literary  criticifoiu 

Until  this  be  acknowledged  by  Christians,  infidelity  will 
aboand,  for  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  litetaiy  inaccuracies 
of  the  Bible— but  the  inspiration  is  not  in  the  Bible,  it  is  in  the 
mission  and  in  the  Church— and  we  cannot  have  a  final 
court  of  appeal  for  divine  truths  till  the  Church  be  organised, 
and  its  doctrine  and  its  works  be  subjected  to  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  sura-total  of  its  members.  **  The  plenary  inspimtion  of 
the  p«bple"  is  our  motto— which  we  hold,  in  com}>Bny  with  its 
counterpart,  **  the  degeneracy  of  individuals  and  sections  of  tbe 
l>oople  " 


STUDENT'S  LETTERS. 

A v<iTiiSR  letter  from  **  A  Student"  has  come  to  hand,  con- 
taining a  condensed  cosmogony,  which  is  all  that  we  can  find 
space  for  at  present ;  particularly*,  as  it  reaches  us  accomjianied 
by  a  contrast,  or  iwraphraaed  commentary,  which,  to  be  well 
undenrtooil,  must  appear  with  it.  We  will  not  be  bail  for  its 
iK'ing  understood  now,  but  both  writers  hold  themsel  ves  reaily 
to  explain  further  when  called  upon.  Acting  the  part  of  lite- 
rary door-keepers,  we  cannot  think  of  denying  admission  to 
rrsiiectable  juirties,  merely  because  they  present  an  unusual 
physiogKomy. 
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Questions  and  Answers  for  the  New  Catechism  of  Progressive 
Religion. 

Q.  What  13  the  end  of  all  human  in8titutior8  ? 

A.  Happiness  in  peace  and  security,  through  civilization. 

Q.  How  can  ciyilizatioii  be  diffuHeil  ^ 

A.  By  increasinj?  human  sensitiveness. 

Q.  How  can  we  increase  human  sensitiveness  ? 

A.  Br  diffusing  mental  development  or unden.tanding  among 
all  classes. 

Q.  How  can  we  increase  mental  development  ? 

A.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  intellectual  impressions  on 
the  human  bmin,  through  its  union  with  our  external  senses. 

Q.  Wliy  through  that  physical  union  ? 

A.  Because  the  grand  end  of  the  free  union  between  the 
human  br^in  and  the  external  scTises,  appears  to  be  a  progres- 
sive increase  of  happiness  and  civilization  through  a  succession 
of  impressions,  or  through  progressive  kflowletlge. 

Q.  Are  the  brain  and  the  external  senses  two  different 
means  of  promoting  civilization  through  knowledge. 

A.  No  :  they  are  one  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  external  senses 
are  null  when  deprived  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  mass — 
the  seat  or  centre  of  all  sensation. 

Q.  Can  the  external  senses  be  partly  deprived  of  the  cere- 
bral functions  f 

A.  Certainly  ;  and  such  is  the  case  whenever  man  is  left 
alone  without  the  means  of  availing  himself  of  the  mental  mo- 
difications time  has  operated  on  the  species,  through  impres- 
sions made  on  all  ]iast  generations,  and  recorded  by  them. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  that  luiion  between  the  brain 
and  the  external  senses  'f 

A.  When  partly  deprived  of  the  functions  the  brain  is  capa- 
ble of  perfonning,  the  impressions  produced  by  the  external 
senses  are  then  instinctive  rather  than  perceptive  and  reflec- 
tive ;  or,  it  may  well  be  said,  animsil  rather  thtin  intellectual. 

(i.  What  effects  are  usually  jiroduccd  by  an  early  exclusive 
in\  stic  instruction  ? 

A.  The  tendency  of  an  early  mystic  instruction  is  decidedly 
to  call  into  action  the  instinctive  faculties  of  the  brain  only  ; 
never  the  perceptive  or  reflective  ones. 

Q.  liut  has  not  civilization  progressed  under  mystic  tuition  ? 

A.  Certciinly,  but  never  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  because 
such  tuition  brings  man  under  the  influence  of  his  animal  in- 
stincts, and  deprives  him  for  life  (generally  speaking)  of  the 
tree  use  of  the  intellectual  functions  of  the  brain  ;  when  it  is 
through  tlie  latter  only,  that  knowledge  and  civilization  can 
proceed  onwards  beyond  the  sphere  of  thoughts  or  feeliiigs  ge- 
nerated by  mysticism. 

Q.  How,  then,  can  society  advance  in  civilization  beyond  the 
mental  deficiency  for  progiess  inherent  in  mystic  religions  ? 

^.  To  redeem  mankind  from  this  mental  deficiency  intel- 
lectual education  must  supplant  entirely  everywhere,  and  first 
of  all  in  all  churches,  the  mystic  instruction  .s'ill  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  short-sighted  or  interested  priesthood.  Then 
only  will  the  people  enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  organs  they  all 
possess.  This  is  the  religious  reform  that  should  have  pre- 
cedence over  all  other  civil  pnes ;  and,  therefore,  now  tlie  one 
thing  needful. 

But  tb.e  people  must  be  made  to  understand,  and  to  feel, 
that  thes-j)irit  of  inquiry  after  real  knowledge,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  religious  spirit  of  blind  faith  in  occult  knowledge  or 
mysticism. 

That  all  forms  of  worship  pass  away,  whilst  the  religious 
spirit  progresses. 

That  it  is  those  forms  only  in  religion  or  education  any  one 
can  presuine  to  reform,  since  the  spirit  of  reform  is  itself  a  re- 
ligious spirit. 

That  education  and  religion  are  one  in  spirit,  and  eminently 
progressive. 

That  the  mental  want  is  a  moral  want,  and  the  desire  for 
more  knowledge  the  manifestation  of  a  progressive  religion. 

That,  to  diffuse  more  knowledge,  is  in  reality  diffusing  more 
understanding. 

That,  to  diffuse  more  understanding,  is  in  reality  to  diffuse 
more  active  morality  or  virtue. • 


That,  to  diffuse  more  understanding,  morality,  and  virtue, 
is  in  reality  to  diffuse  more  happiness  through  civilization, 

A  StCdbnt  in  Realities. 


Questions  and  Anstcers  for  the  new  Catechism  of  Progressive 
Sensitiveness,  and  Enquiring  Consoienliovsness. 

Q.  What  is  the  end,  to  the  human  being,  of  all  rightly  ad- 
ministered human  institutions  ? 

A.  Happiness. 

Q.  What  is  to  secure  the  end  in  the  human  bosom,  when  it  is 
attained  ? 

A.  Conscientiousness. 

(J.  How  are  human  institutions  to  be  rightly  administered,  to 
produce  the  end  intendtnl  in  the  human  being  ? 

A.  By  using  all  such  means  as  will  tend  to  increase  the 
human  sensitiveness,  and  dispose  it  to  be  elevated,  by  free  union 
with  the  spirit,  iiito  conscientiousness. 

Q.  How  can  we  check  conscientiousness? 

A .  By  diffusing  mental  development,  or  scientific  knowledge, 
among  all  classes,  for  a  self  end.  By  increasing  the  quantity 
of  intellectual  impressions,  and  connecting  them,  through  the- 
senses,  with  the  animal  bniin. 

Q.  How  can  we  procure  and  increase  conscientiousness  ? 

A.  By  submitting  the  human  spirit  to  a  union  with  the 
divine.  By  a  free  union  of  every  human  end  Avith  the  divine 
end. 

Q.  Why  through  free  \mion  with  the  spirit  ? 

A,  Because  the  grand  end  of  the  free  union  between  the 
human  being  and  the  divine  being,  ajipcars  to  be  a  progressive 
increase  of  conscientiousness  and  usefulness,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  progressive  relations,  and  through  a  progressive  con- 
substantiating  of  the  same. 

Q.  Ara  the  human  spirit,  and  the  divine  will,  two  different 
ends,  that  mu.st  concur  in  engendering  and  securing  a  conscien- 
tious ha])piness  ? 

A,  Yes,  thoy  are  to  become  one,  so  much  so,  that  tho  human 
spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  not  related  to  the  ccntnil  spirit,  the  all-con- 
scientious centre-seat,  is  null  with  respect  to  enduring  happi- 
ness ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  unitetl,  the  central  spirit  secures  the 
conscientious  enduring  happiness. 

Q.  Can  the  intenial  faculties  be  ))artly  obscured  and  de- 
prived of  the  spiritual  functions  of  tl;e  spirit  by  artificial  scien- 
rific  culture  ? 

A.  Certainly  ;  .ind  such  is  the  case  whenever  man  is  exte- 
riorly hindered  from  availing  himself  of  the  spiritual  modifica- 
tions which  the  spirit  is  operating  through  conscientiousness,  and 
which  it  has  operated  on  all  past  generations,  as  is  historically 
recorded. 

Q.  What,  then,  are  the  results  of  that  disunion  between  the 
internal  faculties,  and  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  infinite 
spirit  ? 

A.  When  partly  deprived  of  the  functions  which  the  spirit  is 
capable  of  perfonning,  the  impressions  produced  within  by  the 
external  senses,  from  artificial  scientific  culture,  are  rather  ani- 
mal than  spiritual ;  or  it  may  well  be  said,  sensuous  rather 
than  conscientious, 

Q.  What  effects  are  usually  produced  by  an  early,  exclusive, 
artificial,  civilized  instruction  'f 

A.  The  tendency  of  an  early,  artificial,  scientific  instruction, 
is  decidedly  to  call  into  action  the  sensuous  faculties  of  the- 
finite  hiuiinn  spirit,  never  the  creative  functions  of  the  finited 
infinite  spirit,  which  produces  conscientious  enduring  happiness. 

Q.  But  has  conscientiousness  retrograded  under  artificial, 
scientific,  civilized  tuition  ? 

A.  Certainly,  to  a  fearful  extent.  Because  such  external 
tuition  brings  man  imder  the  influence  of  his  sensuous  instincts, 
and  deprives  his  si)irit,  for  life  (generally  speaking),  of  the  free 
use  of  the  fujictions  of  tho  finited  infinite  spirit,  when  it  is, 
through  its  functions  onl^',  that  conscientious  happiness  can  pro- 
ceed upwards  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  thoughts,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings generated  by  the  senses. 

Q.  Can  society   advance  in   conscientious  happiness,  if  i- 
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progrewes  by  a  scientific  culture  onir,  within  the  intellectual 
boundary  ? 

A.  Most  assuredly  not.  To  redeem  mankind  from  this 
mental  bondage,  this  conscience— death,  the  creative  fiinctions 
must  supplant  entirely,  every  where,  intellectually  scientific 
education,  and  first  of  all  in  the  scientific  institutions,  and  als© 
the  verlwl  viygtic  instruction  in  all  churches,  still  »o  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  iihort-»ighted  and  institutionizod  priesthood. 
Then  only  will  the  people,  from  a  free  imion  with  the  creative 
spirit,  enjoy  the  conscientious  happiness  they  are  constantly 
impulsed  to  seek  This  is  the  ])ersonal  reform  that  should 
have  precedence  over  all  other  religious  ones,  and,  therefore, 
row  the  one  thing  needful. 

But  the  people  must  lie  mad«  to  understand  and  to  feel  that 
the  spirit,  which  generates  conscientiousness,  hjis  been  clouded 
by  a  blind  fiiith  in  mysticism,  and  by  scientific  knowle«lge  for 
self  ends. 

That  all  forms  of  worship  paw  away,  whilst  the  creative  spi- 
rit always  progresses  in  producing  a  consciencioiis  enduring 
hnppinesx. 

'I  hat  it  id  those  forms  only  in  religion,  or  eduuition,  that 
any  one  can  presume  to  reform,  since  the  spirit  itself  is  un- 
changeable. 

That  the  spirit,  in  itself  one,  lets  education  and  religion  act 
as  they  may  for  a  season,  while  it  progresses  eminently  in  con- 
eciondou.H  happiness. 

That  the  spirit  which  engenders  mental  want  and  moral 
want,  and  conscientious  desire,  is  itself  projKjrly  the  food  of  all 
thcM>  wants. 

That  the  s])irit  which  infuses  consciwUious  happiness,  is,  in 
reality,  infusing  more  activity  tomoralit.v  and  to  virtue. 

That  the  spirit  which  infuses  more  activity  to  morality  and 
to  virtue,  is,  in  reality,  infusing  more  understanding. 

That  the  spirit  which  infuses  more  internal  activity  to  virtue, 
to  morality,  and  to  understanding,  is,  in  reality,  diffusing  more 
security,  uwrc  conscicntioiuniess,  and  more  hapitincul 

A  Sxt'DKNT  IN  DiVINK  RB.lLITtKS. 

(See  Notices  to  Correspondents.) 

CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Trartaon,  late  Pupil  of  the  Polytechnie  School,  and 

Engineer  «/  Afinet. 

(Continuutl  from  page  157.) 

riSSIONAI,     KUI'IMURIIM. 

The  means  proposed  by  M.  Fourier  ft^  establishing  a  liar- 
mony  of  interests,  and  maintaining  the  general  concord,  form  a 
systematic  whole,  all  whose  i>arts  are  intimately  connect'xl. 

I  have  made  known,  in  my  preceding  article,  the  plan  of 
social  mechanism,  a  ])lan  unirpic  and  universal  (th'j  formation 
of  pnsninnal  seric<),  a  principle  truly  prolific,  by  the  aid  of  which 
hi.  Fourier  attacks,  with  success,  the  most  arduotis  difhctilties, 
and  the  employment  of  which,  having  nothing  nrbitrar}*,  elevates 
the  theory  of  associatiim,  to  the  rank  of  a  pixko  scikmk. 

There  arc  many  conditions  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
social  imity,  conditions  easy  to  fulfil,  by  the  application  of  the 
system  of  groups  and  scries  to  a  union  of  three  or  four  hundre<l 
families,  and  wh<«»e  realizjition  will  satisfy  the  desires  of  every 
true  philanthropist.  Amongst  these  conditinns,  it  is  necessary 
to  class,  in  the  first  rank.  Industrial  attraction,  t/ie  tchole  mini- 
mum (of  food,  clothing,  and  lodging),  and  unirer$al  education 
(iinitaire). 

Ist.  I  have  already  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  first  con- 
dition, the  neces^ty  of  creating  industrial  attniction.  Until  then, 
all  real  progress  towards  association  is  impossible,  since  those, 
whose  more  foitunatc  po  otion  relieves  thcni  from  the  necessity  of 
producing,  will  confine  themselves,  as  long  ns  labour  is  a  punish- 
ment, to  the  class  of  consumci-s.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  uprooteil  the  prejiulicc  which  suUjecte*!  the  interests 
of  industr}'  to  the  interests  of  war,  and  which  dcspiscil  the  arts 
«f  peace  ;  but  what  has  l)cen  the  true  nature  of  this  progress  ? 
thntistoMiy,  in  what  manner  ha\e  the  superior  classes  taken 
part  in  the  operations  of  industry  'f  Have  we  seen  them  work- 
iiig  in  person,  entering  the  workshops  and  learning  the  arts? 
By  no  means ;  they  have  not  lieen  engaged  in  industrial  enter- 


prises, but  with  their  capital  only,  leaving  to  the  people  the 
whole  care  of  multiplying  their  money.  They  have  only  re- 
served to  themselves  the  most  .igreeable  employments,  such  as 
direction  and  negociation.  This  evil  has  been  deeply  felt  by 
the  Saint  Simonians,  who  exclaimed  against  the  idleness  of 
capitalists.  But  the  Saint  Simonians  were  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  making  idleness  disippcar.  The  rich,  says  M.  Fourier, 
hare  good  reajwn  to  love  idleness,  since  it  presents  to  them 
nothing  but  labotir,  revolting  by  its  monotony  and  the  length 
of  its  periods,  &c  Still  more  may  be  said,  namely,  that  every 
doctrine,  every  politicsil  mea-sura  which  professes  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  masses,  without  transforming  their  labour 
into  pleasure,  will  only  give  an  additional  stimulus  to  idleness. 
This  obserratinn  of  M.  Fourier  appears  to  me  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  evil.  That,  in  fact,  for  a  disjigreeable,  a  bnitali/ing 
species  of  labour,  there  is  no  ])ossibIe  vehicle,  but  hunger  and 
misery,  unless  it  bo  the  lashes  which  they  gi»e  to  slaves.* 

2nd.  The  possibility  of  cruamnteeing  to  the  iKwrest  associate 
a  minimum  of  lodging,  clothing,  and  food,  and  even  of  plea- 
sures, as  the  privilege  of  hunting  or  fishing,  entry  to  the  thea- 
tres, &c.  Thfe  pombility  rests,  as  I  have  already  shown,  upon 
thccnotMNi  of  attractive  industry.  That  which  is  of  import- 
ance to  mention  here  is  this,  that  a  guarantee  of  the  minimum  is 
neoesMTy  for  the  fusion  or  conmiunion  of  all  classes.  It  destroys 
the  temptation  to  robl)ery,  which,  indee<I,  would  be  impossible 
in  an  aasociation  where  the  use  of  the  object  stolen  would  be 
imiMMuble.  It  is  a  security  to  the  rich,  that  all  their  co-oi>era- 
tors  in  industry  arc  free  companions  of  pleasure,  attached,  like 
themselves,  Ajr  passion,  to  a  common  lnl)our.  It  alone,  in  fine, 
can  procure  the  people  true  liberty  ;  for,  as  long  as  people  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  foiling  into  indiaoncc,  they  cannot 
make  a  free  choice  of  their  occuimtions.  If  they  have  public 
rights  they  will  Ik; apt  tu  sell  them,  as  they  did  at  Rome,  and 
as  they  now  do  in  England.  In  a  word,  they  will  become  n 
prey  to  all  the  seductions  with  which  the  rich  would  surround 
Uiem. 

3rd.  Though  these  two  first  conditions  were  fulfilled  (indu*- 
trial  attniction,  and  gntduated  minimum),  association  would 
still  l>e  impoasiblc,  if  diversity  of  stylo  and  manner  amongst  the 
extreme  classes  prevented,  as  now,  their  union.  Universal 
education-— ^ucatiiin  Ki^encollectivelytoall^-om alone  ]>revent 
this  inconvenience.  "(Tcncml  politeness  and  unity  of  langimge," 
says  M.  Fourier.  "  can  only  l)e  established  by  a  collective  etluca- 
tion,  which  aivcs  to  the  child  of  the  poor  man  the  manners  of 
the  rich,  li Harmony  had,  as  we,  instructors  of  diti'orent  de- 
grees for  the  three  classes,  academicians  for  the  great,  school- 
masters for  the  middle  chimes,  and  dominies  (magisters  (/)  ma- 
gistrates) for  the  poor,  its  fate  would  l)c  the  same  as  our  own  ; 
•  aepamtion  of  ranks,  and  distinction  of  rannncn,  which  would 

*  M.  Fourior  remarks  very  judiciously,  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degri-e,  the  increase  of  wages  would  produce  among  the 
people,  who,  already  make  a  holiday  of  Monday,  a  cessation  of 
lalxnii-,  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  as  in  Spain.  For 
which  reason  the  progress  of  the  people  by  elementary  instruc- 
tion will  always  niret  with  opposition.  Without  doubt,  education 
gives  to  working  people  luibits  of  order  and  economy;  it  is 
not  wc,  who  blame  the  exertions  which  we  made  to  spread  it. 
lint  education  alienate*  tlte  people  from  industrial  labour. 
Here  is  a  recent  fact  which  proves  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  legislative  session,  M.  Arago 
proposing  a  reform  of  schools  of  arts,  and  of  trades,  complained 
that  the  young  pupils  in  the  schools  had  no  taste  for  the  em- 
ployment of  industry.  He  re|)cate<l  a  sjiying  well  circulated 
in  the  workshops,  respecting  the  students  of  Chalons;  **  These 
are  the  gentlemen  who  are  afraid  to  soil  tlteir  finger*.^'*  What 
conclusion  can  we  dniw  from  this  y  will  people  pretend  that 
working  men  ought  necessarily  to  delight  in  unc1eanni>ss  ?  or 
will  they  not  rather  see  one  of  the  thousand  examples  of  tho 
vicious  circle,  in  which  society  is  at  present  iuTolved,  not  being 
able  to  bring  forward  two  jicrfections  at  once.  Does  it  wish  to 
perfect  industry  ;  it  brutalizes  the  workman  by  the  division  of 
labour,  not  knowing  how  to  add  to  this  division  employment  in 
short  sittings.  Does  it  wish  to  perfect  the  workman  't  The 
workman  soon  revolts  at  labour,  and  he  has  good  reason. 
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be  gross  with  the  poor,  pitiful  with  the  middle  classes,  and  re- 
fined with  the  rich.  Such  an  effect  would  be  a  pledge  of  univer- 
sal  discord  ;  it  is,  then,  the  first  evil  which  the  harmonian  policy 
ought  to  avoid,  and  the  prevention  is  secured  by  a  system  of 
education,  which  is  one  for  the  community  and  for  all  the 
world,  and  which  establishes  every  where  the  unity  of  good 
iiianners." 

Besides,  education  has,  in  the  theory  which  we  now  attempt 
to  illustrate,  a  character  absolutely  new,  and  which  will  suffice 
to  distinguish  the  social  order  from  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
imagined.  This  is  what  the  reader  will  soon  perceive,  if,  in  tlie 
first  p'ace,  he  give  a  little  attention  to  the  principles  upon  which 
M.  Fourier  establishes  the  passional  equilibrium. 

Having  laid  down  this  fundamental  conception,  that  impaS' 
stoned  attraction  is  the  only  law  of  the  universal  movement, 
the  only  law  of  the  social  movement,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  M.  Fourier  to  bring  out  of  the  plan  of  association,  which 
gives  development  to  attraction,  some  brilliant  advantage,  like 
the  three  general  conditions  which  we  have  just  examined.  It 
is  necessary  still,  by  a  methodical  exposition  of  the  movement, 
to  justify  attraction  in  all  its  effects.*  It  seems  to  me  without 
doubt,  that,  on  the  first  view  of  the  advantages  of  association, 
true  wonders,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  very  faint 
idea,  but  which  M.  Fourier  has  described  with  a  power  and 
richness  of  imagination  inexhaustible,  it  seems,  I  say,  that, 
in  order  to  realize  so  much  good,  every  one  would  be  disposed 
to  make  as  large  a  sacrifice  as  possible  of  his  passions — \i\  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  so  beautiful  a  system, 
this  sacrifice  were  necessary.  Have  not  all  philosophers  and 
moralists  taught  us  that  man  ought  to  abandon  some  of  his 
jiatural  rights,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  society  ?  and, 
if  such  a  principle  has  been  taught,  and  admitted  in  societies 
where  the  greatest  number  partake  of  nothing  but  misery,  who, 
then,  would  not  strive  to  put  it  in  practice,  in  order  to  procure  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  things,which,byit«own  nature,would 
guarantee  to  the  lowest  of  men  a  comfortable  existence,  and  the 
full  development  of  all  their  faculties.  But  the  realization  of 
this  social  order,  requires  no  species  of  sacrifice ;  and  here 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  M.  Fourier  is  master,  in  all  its  details,  of 
the  vast  plan  which  he  has  traced  out.  As  he  has,  in  the  first 
place,  presented  a  regular  analysis  of  the  passional  system,  so 
he  addresses  himself  to  prove  that  so  far  from  embarrassing  the 
movement,  each  one  of  the  passions  becomes  an  essential  spring 
of  mechanism,  and  furnishes  the  most  powerful  means  of  union 
amongst  classes  and  ages  which  now  appear  to  have  naturally 
the  strongest  antipathies.  And  since  this  proof  depends  on 
the  constant  application  of  a  fixed  process  (regulation  by 
series),  we  must  confess  that  the  author  had  reason  for  announ- 
cing, in  1800,  the  discovery  of  a  new  *^  science  exacte^''^  the 
science  of  the  social  movement. 

That  what  are  called  the  sensitive  pasHons  may  be  made 
the  pledges  of  harmony,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  de- 
veloped and  more  refined,  is  what  appears  to  me  very  strictly 
demonstrated  by  all  the  details  which  M.  Fourier  has  given 
xipon  the  material  oi^anization  of  the  "  I'halanslere.'^  What- 
ever may  be  the  importance  of  these  objects,  I  cannot  but  point 
them  out,  in  order  to  attest  the  regularity  of  the  theory. 

This  regularity  shines  conspicuously  in  the  treatise  on  the 
"  equilibres  eardinaux"  cardinal  equilibria,  or  passional  com- 
binations, fiirnished  by  the  four  affective  passions  (Treatise  of 
Domestic  Agricultural  Association,  vol.  ii.  p.  477);  and  it  is 
here  that  we  find  ourselves  all  at  once,  and  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  recalled  to  the  important  question  of  education. 

In  fact,  the  four  affective  passions  do  not  exercise  an  equal 
influence  over  all  ages.    The  infent  is  ignorant   of  love  and 

*  Have  I  occasion  to  observe  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  errors  into  which  man  is  drawn  by  his  passions  in 
the  present  order  of  society.  M.  Fourier  has  anticipated, 
under  this  view,  every  objection  in  admitting,  with  unity  of 
movement,  the  principle  of  duality  of  development,  and  in  ac- 
knowledging very  explicitly  that  in  the  subversive  order,  the 
piecemeal  system,  (regime  morcelej  the  christian  law  which 
commands  man  to  supress  his  passions  is  infinitely  wise  and 
superior  to  every  other. 


familism  ;  ambition  is]  little  developed  within  him  ;  in  a  word, 
his  true  pas»ion,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  is  friendship.  Love 
reigns  over  youth ;  after  that  comes  ambition ;  and  then  the 
last  period  of  life  concentrates  all  the  affections  in  the  familjr 
circle. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  social  order,  which  professes  to  find  its 
strongest  support  in  human  feelings,  must  rest  at  once  upon  the 
four  phases  of  life.  And  since,  for  example,  friendship  is  most 
active  in  infancy,  since  it  is  then  more  disengaged  from  every 
personal  interest,  infancy,  by  this  alone,  becomes  as  indispensa- 
ble Jis  any  other  age  to  the  social  mechanism  ;  in  fact,  the  in- 
tervention of  infants  is,  in  domestic  agricultural  association,  one 
of  the  strongest  securities  of  the  general  harmony.  But  let  us 
stop  an  instant  at  this  first  consequence,  to  know,  that,  in  the 
theory  of  M.  Fourier,  education  ought  naturally  to  go  on  ia 
the  midst  of  the  social  movement. 

This  is  excellent ;  and  this  simple  idea,  it  appears  to  me, 
ought  to  constitute,  with  every  serious  mind,  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  social  theory.  AVlmt  a  noble  testimony 
in  favour  of  a  social  order,  to  be  without  danger  for  infancy  ; 
moreover,  to  rest  itself  upon  the  virtues  of  an  age,  which 
knows,  as  yet,  nothing  but  truth,  justice,  and  attachment. 

And  how  must  such  an  order  of  things  appear  desirable,  if 
w«  give  attention  to  the  destiny  of  infants  in  modern  society ! 
The  perfection  qf  industry  permits  civilization  to  employ  the 
children  of  the  common  people !  Civilization  makes  use  of 
the  children  of  the  people !  Listen  !  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mi- 
nister of  Commerce,  said,  in  these,  his  own  words,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  February  28,  ]8'20": — "  Our  silk  manufactories 
employ  thousands  of  children,  who  are  kept  to  their  task  from 
three  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the  evening.  How  much  do 
they  receive  per  week  ?  One  <aJid  sixi>cnce  for  labouring  nine- 
teen hours,  watched  by  superintendents,  armed  with  whips, 
with  which  they  strike  every  boy  who  stops  an  instant."  And 
believe  not  that  real  improvements  have  ever  been  brought  to 
a  discipline  so  horrible.  A  short  time  since,  a  daily  journal 
(the  Times)  described  the  frightful  destiny  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  English  factories,  and  it  acknowledged  boldly  that 
the  present  organization  of  industrj'  maintained,  de  facto,  sla- 
very, in  the  midst  of  civilized  societies.  ,  But,  cries  one,  let  us 
have  one  or  two  such  re^•olution8  as  that  of  .July,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  guarantee  to  all  children  elementary  instruction. 
We  will  open  the  central  schools,  &c.  Very  well.  I  know 
the  good  wishes  and  devotion  of  those  who  form  such  projects ; 
and,  therefore,  I  feel  assured  that  they  will  he  seized  with  a 
lively  enthusiasm  in  seeing  in  the  book  of  M.  Fourier,  how,  by 
the  simple  fact  of  association  in  domestic  agricultural  labours, 
it  is  possible,  in  the  first  place,  to  support  the  parents,  and 
afterwards,  to  procure  for  all  the  children  a  ( omi'I.hte  educa- 
tion, an  education  forming  at  once  the  heart,  the  body,  and  the 
intelligence  ;  in  a  word,  an  education  superior  to  that  of  the 
highest  classes  of  present  society,  since  the  most  simple  phalan- 
stere,  substituted  instead  of  a  miserable  village,  will  unite  all 
the  examples  of  practice  to  the  lessons  of  theory,  possessing, 
with  workmanship  and  culture  of  every  vaiiety,  all  the  resources 
of  science,  such  as  library,  observatory,  mecUcal  and  chemical 
cabinet,  collections  of  natural  history,  &.c  * 

All  these  things,  of  which  I  here  speak  in  a  general  manner, 
are  illustrated  in  the  work  of  M.  Fourier,  with  the  greatest  de- 
taiL  Education  is  treated  thoroughly.  Nothing  is  left  in  ob- 
scurity. Every  thing  is  so  definite  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  realizing  such  fine  promises.  I  confine  myself  to 
the  statement,  that  childhood  furnishes,  by  its  intervention  in 
the  operations  of  the  social  domestic  establishment,  one  of  the 
strongest  ties  of  association— one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of 
union. 

Passional  unions  are  subject,  like  all  the  details  of  the  theory 
of  association,  to  fixed  rules.  M.  Fourier  shows,  that  in  har- 
mony, each  of  the  affective  passions  jjroduces  four  distinct  com- 
binations, and  lays  down  as  a  principle,  that 

"  Every  equilibrium,  of  friendship,  love,  ambition,  familism^ 
depends  on  the  internal  co-operation  of  its  foiir  motives,  and 
the  external  influence  of  three  other  combinations,  balanced,  in 
like  manner,  by  a  fourfold  motive. 

*'  The  combined  intervention  of  these  four    quadjwlles  o 
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agreement,  produces  the    pivotax   or   unitary  equilibrium, 
which  M  the  collective  end  of  association." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  combi- 
nations gf  friendship,  any  more  than  into  the  details  fiimislied 
hy  the  three  other  affective  passions.  It  suffices  that  I  give  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  sum  total  of  M. 
Fourier's  social  system  ;  but  I  give,  in  a  note,  some  quotations 
relative  to  these  combinations,  quotations  which  will  suffi- 
ciently prove,  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  difficulty  of  hi« 
subject,  the  author  is  always  master  of  itf 

*  Thia  does  not  exclude  the  lienefit  of  capitaTs  of  provinces, 
and  empires,  where  individuals  the  most  distinguished,  will  go 
to  be  perfected  by  the  leaaons  of  the  most  celebrated  professore. 
We  speak  only,  in  this  analysis,  of  the  simple  domestic 
establishment. 

t  "  Ambition,  the  most  redoubtable  of  all  the  passions,  that 
which  is  particularly  loaded  with  the  maledictions  of  the  philo- 
sophers. What  a  pity  !  that  at  the  epoch,  when  God  created 
the  world,  and  the  passions,  there  was  not  some  philosopher  at 
hand  to  wliisper — "  Eternal,  would  you  balance  the  universe 
in  wisdom,  according  to  the  dictates  of  sound  morality,  creote 
worlds  without  ambition,  worlds  in  which  men  despise  all  riches, 
and  love  nothing  but  black  broth,  and  metaphjiical  abstrac- 
tions. These  arc  the  paths  of  true  holiness,  apart  from  ambi- 
tion. This,  eternal,  is  the  manner  in  which  thou  oughtst  to  or- 
ganize worlds,  to  render  thyself  worthy  of  the  fair  reputation 
of  a  philoiophical  creator.'"'  It  is  probable  that  God  would 
have  yielded  to  these  sage  councils,  and  that  he  would  hare 
created  all  of  us  enemies  of  ambition,  despisers  of  greatness, 
&c.  But  since  God,  in  his  creations,  has  not  been  Msistod  by 
the  light  of  philosophy,  and  since  he  has  irrevocably  subjected 
us  to  ambition,  let  us  consent  to  study  the  methods  which 
he  has  adopted  to  make  this  passum  a  lever  of  high  social 
harmony. 

**  To  reconcile  all  men  by  the  mediation  of  this  Kabition* 
which  incites,  at  the  present  time,  to  so  many  petitdies  and 
thefts  !  the  task  seems  frightful,  and  we  shall  have,  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  principle  quite  new  to  e<*tal)liah ;  it  is, that  civilized  men, 
even  the  most  insatiable  of  power,  have  not  a  fourth  part  of 
the  ambition  necessary  in  the  social  order."— (V.  ii.  p.  179.) 

"■  Lovi,  the  most  rebellioiu  passion  to  the  sj-stems  of  the  mo- 
ralists—Love begins  to  figure  amongst  our  young  people  M 
soon  as  they  have  attained  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 
How  subject  them  in  the  affair  of  lovi  to  the  decencies  of 
social  harmony,  how  fasliion  them  thereto  bv  ATTaACTio>f, 
so  that  the  gay  and  the  ardent,  disengaged  from  the  restraint  of 
laws,  shall  unite  with  heart  and  soul  in  the  OMMures  of  social 
unity  and  universal  concord  i* 

"  In  the  observations  which  precede,  I  have  rented  the  systems 
of  education,  which  cannot  employ,  to  advantage,  the  natural 
impulses  of  infancy.  Here  their  authors  hope  to  take  their 
revenge.  "  Let  us  meo,"  say  they,  "  how  your  theories,  giving 
early  emancipation  to  young  ladies  will  be  able  to  secure  them 
from  going  astray.  You  pretend  to  make  use  of  crcry  natural 
impulse.  We  take  you  at  your  word.  Tell  us  how  the  young 
girls  of  the  phalange,  free  to  give  a  blind  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  attraction,  will  be  able  to  preserve  a  conduct  satisfactory  to 
their  parents,  and  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  public 
morals.  Now,  no  evasion  :  fulfil  your  promise  entire,  of  har- 
monizing all  tlic  passions  by  attraction  only.  Here  Is  one  of 
the  most  untractable.  Love,  especially  in  youth,  is  at  war  with 
all  the  usages  of  society  (civilized  and  barbarous).  But  em- 
ploy your  learned  counterpoise  of  compound  and  6»-compound 
series,  and,  without  using  any  constnunt,  show  us  how  you 
bring  free  love  to  a  perfect  coiocidence  with  the  two  authori- 
ties, a«lministrative  and  paternal,  in  all  that  respects  interest 
and  morality.  If  you  founder  upon  this  problem,  depend 
upon  it  we  will  not  l)elieve  in  the  possibility  of  your  pre- 
ceding equilibria,  and  that,  by  anticipation,  we  must  regard  as 
doubtful  those  which  you  announce  for  the  following  sections." 
Agreed ;  I  accept  the  challenge  without  reserve,  how  rigorous 
soever  the  conditions  may  appear.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let 
us  throw  a  glance  over  the  feats  of  our  own  legislation  in  this 
respect.— V.  2,  p.  21)0, 


"  Familism. — One  of  the  effects  to  l>e  produced  in  the 
circle  of  paternity,  is  the  free  love  of  the  heir,  the  sincere 
desire  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  testator.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  in  civilization  more  disgusting  than  the  secret  feeling 
of  legatees  towards  their  benefactors.  The  present  system  puts 
affection  and  interest  at  \-ariance.  It  is  clear,  that  nine-tenths 
of  heirs  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  interest,  and  wish  a  speedy 
departure  to  him  whose  inheritance  they  expect.  On  the  other 
hand,  civilization  accustoms  every  parent  to  forget  every  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy  and  charity  to  establish  his  direct  line- 
age, and  to  see  the  social  world  only  in  this  union  of  children, 
and  frequently  in  an  eldest  son  only,  to  whom  he  sacrifices  th© 
younger  sons  and  the  daughters.  The  family  union  ought  to 
remedy  this  double  depravity  of  parents  and  children— the 
problem  is,  '^  to  establish  between  testators  and  legatees,  whe- 
ther consanguineous  or  adoptive,  an  affection  so  lively,  that  the 
heir  shall  desire  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  testator,  whom  he  is 
now  so  impatient  to  conduct  to  the  tomb."— (.Vw  World,  p. 
395.) 

{To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


ENDOWED  RELIGION  IN  HUNGARY. 

Th»  Catholic  Church  is  very  amply  endowed,  more  so,  we 
believe,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  and  its  prelates, 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  possess  great  influence  both  in  the 
Diet  and  in  the  county  congregations.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  three  archbishops  and  sixteen  bishops  (besides  four 
bishops  of  the  United  Greek  Church),  a-hoac  united  revenues, 
principally  derived  from  landed  property,  have  been  computed 
•t  46200,000.  There  is,  however,  a  very  great  disparity  in  the 
remnies  of  the  different  sees.  The'  archbishop  of  Gran 
(Esctergom  Strigontum),  who  is  also  primate  of  Hungary,  with 
the  title  of  prince,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  £60,000  per  annum.* 
The  other  prelates  have  from  £1,000  to  £10,000.  Besides 
these  dignitaries,  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  titular  prelates, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  canons,  abbots,  &c.,  some  of  them 
with  very  considerable  incomes. 

*  This  is  said  to  be  a  very  moderate  estimation  ;  still,  if  we 
consider  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Hungary,  it  woufd  go  as  far 
M  £150,000  in  England! 


There  are  two  ways  of  gaining  a  man  friends ;  first,  by 
praising  him  moderately,  and,  second,  by  rcriling  him  out- 
rageously. There  arc  also  two  ways  of  gaining  him  enemies ; 
first,  by  reviling  him  moderately,  and,  second  by  praising  him 
extravagantly.  Be  m<Hierate  both  in  praise  and  blame  ;  there 
is  a  spirit  of  reaction  in  man,  which  resists  extremes  in  others, 
c  ven  those  of  which  itself  is  guilty. 


Union  is  stronger  than  number.  Twenty  men,  under  the 
discipline  of  one,  arc  stronger  than  ten  thousand  in  disorder 
and  insubordination. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  B.—  HV  ***  no  reaton  to  retract  a  syllable  of  what  we 
wrote  in  reply  to  W.  B.'s  former  letter,  nor  can  we  find  any 
thing  in  hit  Inst  which  controverts  our  declaration  of  the 
supremacy  qf  the  living  spirit  in  the  Church,  orer  the  letter  in 
the  book.  The  book  is  of  no  use  to  a  dead  man,  neither  is  it  qf 
use  to  one  who  cannot  read,  because  neither  of  these  two  have 
got  the  reading  and  understanding  spirit  within,  ft  is  this 
living  spirit  which  is  Lord  qf  the  book,  which  actually  puts  a 
meaning  upon  the  book.  W.  B.  misunderstands  us,  however^ 
if  he  thinks  we  set  up  the  light  within  independent  qf  the  book. 
Far  from  it.  The  book  is  a  record  qf  past  experience,  and,  as 
the  memory  of  an  individuaCs  past  life  is  of  use  to  direct  his 
future  conduct,  so  also  is  the  memory  of  the  church  or  society 
necessary  to  correct  the  follies  of  natural  impulse,  when  not 
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directed  by  (he  wisdom  of  experience.  T)V  use  the  book,  but 
regard  the  Church  as  the  interpreter  of  the  book,  because  the 
book  is  not  alive,  aiid  cannot  ejj.ound  itself  without  a  living 
spirit  to  read  it. 

We  do  not  regard  the  common  cant  of  appeal  to  the  law  and 
the  testimony  as  having  an,/  autJicrity  in  doctrinal  matters. 
When  the  law  is  so  clear  that  there  is  no  controversy  about  its 
meaning,  then  th^  spirit  of  the  collective  church  has  settled  tlte 
question  ;  if  a  thief  has  stolen  a  sheep,  and  the  law  says  he 
must  restore  fourfold.,  the  law  is  plain,  because  (he  spirit  of 
interf,retation  in  man  says  it  is  plain  ;  but  when  tlie  "  word'''' 
talks  mystically  and  metaphorically  about  faith  aiid  works, 
heaven  and  hell,  election  and  reprobation,  ^c,  the  spirit  in 
man  says  it  is  not  plain,  and  when  the  spirit  in  man  says  so, 
the  appeal  to  the  book  is  vain.  Yet  one  party  says  it  is  plain 
in  this  sense,  and  another  says  it  is  plain  in  the  opposite  sense  ; 
where,  then,  is  the  authority  ?  Here  are  two  opposite  spirits  of 
interpretation.  One  party  has  as  good  a  right  to  a^ffirm  as  the 
other  to  deny ;  each  (quotes  the  book,  and  each  is  convinced, 
sincerely  convinced,  he  is  right.  In  this  case  we  say  there  is 
no  appeal,  ereevt  to  (he  Church  collective,  whose  verdict  must 
always  be  right,  for  (he  age  in  ichich  it  is  given,  for  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  (he  condition  of  the  mind  of  society.  This  unlrersal 
sense  of  the  Church  is  tchat  we  mean  by  authority.  It  is  the 
highest  court  of  appeal.  It  is  the  dominion  given  to  man  by 
ike  creator,  by  which  he  acts  in  co-operation  with  God,  as  a  son. 
He  exerciser  it  by  means  of  his  reflective  and  judging  faculties. 
God  has  made  him  a  reflective  being,  and  any  inspiration  which 
does  not  employ  the  rfjlective  faculties  which  distinguish  him 
from  the  brute  creation,  is  merely  a  spirit  of  delusion.  Re- 
ligion has  hitherto  been,  to  a  great  c.itcnt,  subversive  of  reflec- 
Hon  and  free  inquiry.  In  so  far  as  it  has  been  so,  it  has  been 
a  delusion,  that  delusion  which  Go<l  himself  said  he  would 
send,  as  long  as  men  refused  to  obey  the  truth,  that  is.  the 
the  glaring  truth  which  stares  at  every  man  within,  but  which 
the  slavish  fear  of  a  false  interprelalion  of  the  words  of  re- 
velation forbids  him  to  obey. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  our  correspondent  say  Cliristians  need 
no  plan.  Does  he  trust  to  mystic  without  scienlijic  inspira- 
tion ?  We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  wisdom  of  God  will 
never  dishonour  the  rational  being  he  has  created,  by  suffer- 
ing such  inspiration  (o  '  lead  to  any  thing  but  fanaticism. 
Every  species  of  inspiration  is  divine.  They  must  all  be 
gathered,  like  the  Church,  into  one  fold.  They  form  each 
a  check  upon  (he  other.  Each  is  a  delusion  separately. 
It  is  the  u)tion  of  inspirations  which  brings  forth  the  final 
truth.  This  is  the  ga(hering  of  Israel,  the  Church  of  the 
first-horn,  to  which  the  promise  is  made,  and  by  which  alone  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  established  upon  earth. 

Student's  Letters. — The  Shepherd  is  a  little  arena  for 
several  contemling  praties,  with  which  we  wish  to  preserve  a 
frieiull.v  relationship,  and  for  whose  bloodless  warfare  with  exist- 
ing evils  we  have  already  made  considerable  sacrifices,  in  the 
hope  that  some  benefit  might  accrue  from  the  conflict  of  mind, 
to  which  we  have  afforded  an  opportunity.  We  beg  the  reader, 
however,  distinctly  to  understand,  that  we  have  no  other  wV.i- 
tionship  with  the  articles  inserted,  than  that  of  friendship  and 
respect  for  the  authors,  as  men  of  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  cause  of  moral  regeneration.  We  feel,  nl read 3-,  so 
firmly  fixed  in  mind  upon  the  means  of  moral  reformation,  and 
these  means  are  so  exceedingly  simple,  that  the  greater  portion 
of  what  we  read  about  education  seems  to  us  to  be  a  shower  of 
Band,  more  calcii\ited  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  men,  than  to  give 
them  atiy  information,  or  clarify  their  perceptions.  Our  tii-st 
Student's  Letter  insists  upon  knowledge  as  the  regenerator; 
this,  Ave  can  positively  assert,  from  manifold  observation,  will 
not  do.  Even  amongst  our  own  personal  acquaintances,  we  can 
point  out  men  of  great  mental  power?,  and  manifold  accom- 
plishments, who  are  marvellously  dePcient  in  moral  sensibility  ; 
more  children,  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  infinitely 
lower  than  children,  in  respect  to  animal  propensities  and  irre- 
solution— men  who  can  talk  eloquently  of  sobriety,  and  then 
sink  into  a  sleep  of  intemperance  and  drunkenness — men,  who 


will  pass  the  highest  encomiums  upon  virtue,  and  then  launch 
for  enjoyment  into  the  opposite  vice.  Mere  knowledge  will  not 
suffice.  Besides,  knowledge  is  comparative ;  and  if  the  lowest 
Imman  being  were  himself  a  Newton,  whilst  the  highest  is  as 
far  above  him  as  a  Newton  is  superior  to  the  most  illiterate 
gin-drinker,  that  very  Newton  in  the  lowest  rank  would  himself 
be  a  gin-drinker,  if  the  present  relationships  of  society  were 
preserved,  and  the  same  infamous  partialities  and  oppressions 
committed.  Still,  we  believe,  that  a  refined  intellect  is  a  moral 
intellect,  and,  therefoi-e,  are  not  far  from  agreeing  with  a  "•  Stu- 
dent in  Realities." 

"  A  Student  in  Divine  Realities"  has  a  lever  in  his  hand, 
without  a  fulcrum  to  rest  it  upon.  We  acknowledge  the  power 
of  the  lever,  if  he  could  obtiiin  what  mechanics  technically  call  "  a 
pui-chase.'"'  We  deny  the  possibility  of  mere  moral,  or  sjiiritual, 
or  any  other  useful  education,  independent  of  political  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  such  an  education  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  crime,  although  it  would  alter  its  charac- 
ter. The  more  sensitive  a  man's  moral  nature  is,  the  more  he 
must  revolt  at  the  malpractices  of  society ;  and  as  these  mal- 
practices are  consequences  of  political  mrasures,  or  soc'al  insti- 
tutions, he  must  lose  all  respect  for,  and  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to,  external  government,  as  soon  as  he  regards  it  in  the  light  of 
the  author  of  moral  wickedness.  Place  such  men  in  certain 
circumstances,  into  which  many  would  necessarilj'  be  thrown, 
and,  instead  of  pickpockets  .and  thieves,  you  would  have  cunning 
craftsmen,  moral  casuists,  exercising  their  improved  percepti- 
bility in  working  the  rules  of  conscience  to  accommodate  the 
changes  of  their  fitful  and  eventful  lives.  People  iu  easy  cir- 
cumstances cannot  judge  for  the  wretched  poor.  We  have  often 
seen  the  sober,  and  the  innocent,  and  the  intelligent,  starving,  ■ 
and  the  children  even  quaking  with  anxiety  about  the  next 
supplj'  of  bread ;  and  we  have  cursed  in  heart  all  intellectual- 
ists,  and  momlists,  and  spiritualists,  and  tract  distributors,  and 
preachers,  all  en  masse,  as  mere  closet  idiilosophcrs,  who  ought 
to  have  twelve  months'  experience  of  genuine  poverty  to  teach 
them  wisdom.  Give  us  »he  man  who  will,  in  the  first  place^ 
like  Owen  or  Fourier,  provide  at  least  the  minimum  of  subsis- 
tence, and  secure  it  for  all,  and  we  will  listen  to  his  further 
plans.  This  is  the  first  step  of  education — material  food — the 
ornamental  is  the  superstructure,  the  \CYy  top  of  the  building; 
and  as  no  mason  bui'ds  the  chimney-tops  first,  and  the  cellars 
afterwards,  and  finishes  with  the  foundation,  so  no  true  teacher 
of  man  will  begin  with  fho  end,  and  finish  at  the  beginning. 
Much  of  the  language  of  "  a  Student  in  Divine  Kca'itics,"  is 
unintelligible.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  such  an  expression  as 
"  the  finited  infinite  spirit.''  Why  not  "  infinited  finite,''  or 
"  finited  eternalized  and  timeatcd  sjiirit,''  or  "  spirited  spirit.^"* 
We  call  this  pedantry,  and  it  invariably  defeats  its  own  ends. 
It  is  another  species  of  that  very  intellectualism  which  our  cor- 
respondent condemns. 

A  s^-stem  of  education  which  depends  on  the  proseh'tising  of 
individuals,  and  which  secures  its  end  only  by  ))erpctually 
"  rating''  poor  creatures  for  3'ielding  to  this  or  that  impulse  of 
nature,  rests  on  a  poor  foundation — it  is  rowing  up  the  rapidf, 
and  will  only  serve  as  a  laughing-stock  for  those  Avho  propose 
to  conform  the  institutions  of  society  to  the  impulses  of  eternal 
nature,  and  ride  down  the  stream.  In  saying  so,  we  beg  to  ob- 
serve, that  crime  is  merely  a  temporary  phenomenon,  occasioned 
by  the  pelitical  condition  of  the  individual.  Man  is  naturally 
disposed  to  virtue  ;  society  is  artificially  adapted  for  vice. 
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A  SHORT  ESSAY  ON  THE  BREEDING  OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

Up  with  me,  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds ! 

For  thy  »ong,  lark,  is  strong  ; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds. 

Singing,  singing. 
With  all  the  heavens  about  thee  ringing : 

Lift  me,  guide  me,  till  I  find 
That  spot  th.it  seems  so  to  thy  mind  ! 

I  have  walked  through  wildemeases  dreary. 
And  to-day  my  heart  w  wcnry; 
Had  I  now  the  wing*  of  a  fairy, 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 
There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine, 

In  that  song  of  thine: 
U]>  with  me,  up  with  me,  high  and  high, 
Tn  thy  bancjucting-place  in  the  sky !—  Wordsworth, 

Almost  all  men  of  education  and  reflection,  and  many  with- 
out tither  reflection  or  education,  have  «ome  tolernhlo  idea  of 
the  art  of  breeding  cattle  and  horxes.  They  know  that  much 
depends  on  the  sire  and  the  dam— that  a  pair  of  good  parents 
with  good  food,  \*  almost  a  certiiin  ple<lije  of  a  suiK'rior  off- 
spring. The  same  natural  process  will,  no  doubt,  be  sucoessftd 
in  the  breeding  of  human  beings  in  so  far  as  the  mere  animal 
part  of  humanity  is  concerned.  Tluit  is  to  say,  strength,  and 
health,  and  corjwreal  beauty  in  parents,  are  most  likely  to  be 
attendcil  by  the  same  qualities  in  llieir  immediate  offspring. 

But  a  horse  that  is  1>adly  kept  will  sT>eedily  degenerate,  one 
generation  will  dentroynll  its  virtues,  and  rciluce  it  to  the  level 
of  the  vulgar.  It  may  still  exhibit  some  of  its  original  pmpc*- 
ties,  but  they  must  be  dresstnl  in  the  garb  which  is  vulgarly 
callcil  shabby-genteel,  and  is  more  the  object  of  ridicule  than 
of  admiration. 

Though  good  feetling  is  indi!<pcnsable  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  cattle,  it  is  not  alone  sufl^cicnt  to  secure  an  animal 
of  the  first  character.  Tliere  is  an  inherent  proj)erty  com- 
municated by  descent,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  elementary 
cause ;  it  is  a  species  of  mind  or  disposition,  and  is  nccom}Ninicd 
by  a  corresponding  ))eculiarity  of  fhape,  and  Iwdily  vJkou',  all 
which  together  form  a  combination  of  excellences  which  arc  re- 
quired to  con^titute  a  high-brcil,  or  high-blood  horse. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  of  horses.  A  decnyed  gen- 
tleman horse  is  easily  distinguished,  a  real  gentleman  horse  is 
discoverable  by  the  eye  alone,  and  his  value  determinable  by 
the  inspection  of  his  person  only.  We  have  no  other  standard 
for  horses  but  their  personal  appearance. 

The  same  nmy  be  said  of  every  other  animal. 
Wc  have,  therefore,  authority  to  conclude  that  Nature  has 
created  an  aristocmcy  in  every  department  of  crtmtion — even 
plants  are  subject  to  the  same  law ;  and  the  various  estimations 
in  which  flowers  and  herbs  of  different  species,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent individualities,  are  held,  attest  the  same  law  in  the  vege- 
table as  in  the  animal  aeation.  This  law  prevails  amongst 
men  also. 


There  is  an  aristocracy  amongst  men.  Superior  men  and 
women  produce  a  sufierior  oflfepring.  If  the  same  skill  were 
displayed  in  the  rearing  of  human  beings,  as  in  the  rearing  of 
inferior  animals,  the  mc-e  of  man  might  be  wonderfully  im- 
proved. Strengtli  might  be  cultivated  in  one  line  of  descent, 
OS  in  dra^'  horses ;  elegance  in  another  line  of  descent,  as  in 
blood  horses,  and  everj-  variety  of  disposition  mid  mental  energy- 
might  be  produced  to  it»  utmost  possible  development,  whilst 
vices  might  be  eradicated  with  the  same  facility  with  which  vir- 
tues are  cultivate<l. 

Were  wealth  and  power  attainable  only  by  superior  minde 
and  persons,  our  anstocniey  would  really  be  what  they  seenn 
and  pretend.  Some  of  tliem  really  are  superior  men.  naturally. 
3Ian3*  have  raised  themselves  by  talent  to  their  high  eminence, 
and  hcre»liuiry  accomplishments  have,  in  some  instances,  l)een 
(brtunately  prescned  by  judicious  nuirriagcs.  Hut  these  for^ 
tunate  in^anccs  ore  more  than  countei^hnliuic««l  ten  thousand 
times  by  cases  in  hiunb!e  or  menial  life,  where  tlie  real  native 
talent  is  superior  to  that  of  the  class  which  rules  over  it.  Here 
art  is  at  variance  with  Nature.  The  breeder  of  cattle  would 
not  s-.itier  this ;  he  would  raise  and  lower  the  condition  of 
the  animal  in  exact  proportion  to  the  persoiuil  virtues  of  the 
individual. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  blood  horse  raising  itself  to  a  comfort- 
able place  in  one  of  the  king's  st^iblesi,  and  taking  to  wife  • 
brewer's  mare  of  powerful  make,  but  rather  clumsy  exterior, 
and  awkward  gait.  This  worthy  couple,  in  time,  produces  n 
family  of  horses.  The  sire — being  a  gen'iiiie  blood— is  of 
course,  desirous  to  breed  blo«Ml  horses  but  the  fact  of  his  doing 
so  not  iK'ing  certain,  he  obtiiins  a  imtent  from  the  king,  his  mn*- 
ter,  to  call  his  children  blo<Kl  horses  whether  they  realty  )>e  so 
or  not.  These  pattnt  blood  horses  in  their  turn,  take  to  wire* 
marcs  of  various  species,  and  enjoy  their  Other's  privilege  of 
{xilming  their  offspring  on  the  world  as  genuine  blood,  and  thus 
tlie  country  is  supplietl  with  blood  horses  by  act  of  Parliament, 
or  a  king>  pntcnt.  The  true  bloo<l  aninuilsnre  lost  in  the  supe~ 
rior  interest  of  the  patent  blood,  and  the  kind's  letter  becomes  a 
standard,  for  the  horse-dca'c-r.  imd  the  horsc-buycr.  which  attests 
the  virtues  of  the  original  blood  sire  only,  and  the  lineal  suc- 
cession of  the  rest,  without  even  alluding  to  the  |>erBnnaI  vir- 
tues of  the  dams.  In  process  of  time,  brewer's  nags  would  be 
sold  for  genuine  blo<Kl,  and  the  genuine  blood,  for  want  of  a  pa- 
tent, would  be  draaging  the  brewer^  dniy.  or,  perhaps,  in  a  still 
lower  plight — some  hiiwker's  cart,  with  crockery  and  hardware^ 
from  village  to  village,  nnd  fec<ling  on  the  rank  grass  that  growg 
by  the  way-side.  Such  a  condition  of  science  would  be  exactly 
analogous  to  that  which  at  present  prevails  in  respect  to  the 
breetling  of  gentlemen. 

But  it  may  lie  replied,  that  the  condition  of  life,  the  educa- 
tion, the  habits  the  society  of  the  higher  ctnases,  ore  calculated, 
independent  of  the  original  stamen,  to  make  gentlemen  of  them. 
If  this  objection  be  insisted  on.  then  it  follows  that  the  doc- 
trine which  we  also  iiisict  upon,  in  part,  and  which  Mr.  Owen 
has  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  social  system,  must 
be  correct— that  man  is  the  creature  of  external  circumstances 
The  same  condition,  the  same  education,  the  same  society^ 
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would  make  gentlemen  of  all  men,  if  they  make  gentlemen  of 
those  who  at  present  enjoy  them. 

Tliat  this  really  is  the  belief  of  the  rich  themselves,  requires 
little  proof,  and  they  do  not  seem  disposed  to  deny  it.  Educa- 
tion, society,  fortune,  make  the  gentleman  of  the  world.  Was 
your  father  a  gentleman  ? — have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with  gentlemen  ? — have  you  an  estate?  Then  you  are 
a  gentleman.  You  have  only  to  mention  these  three  facts,  and 
then  you  have  established  your  claims. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  this  assertion,  that  condition  of  life 
males  the  gentleman  ?  Most  assuredh'  tliere  is ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  valuing  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  with  the  inferior 
creation.  A  man  is  valued  bj'  his  properties,  and  so  is  a  horse. 
But  the  properties  of  a  man  extend  beyond  himself — not  so 
with  the  horse.  The  horse  possesses  nothing  beyond  his  skin  ; 
the  man  possesses  provinces  and  kingdoms.  A  horee  is  con- 
scious of  his  properties,  and  assumes  airs  accordinglj' — it  is  so 
with  a  man.  The  man  of  large  properties  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  the  man  of  small ;  his  word  is  more  valuable ; 
he  will  not  descend  to  such  Ioav  and  deceitful  tricks  as  the  poor 
man,  merely  to  gain  a  few  shillings  or  pence ;  he  will  willingly 
squander  thousands  to  preserve  his  reputation.  There  are 
many  exceptions  on  both  sides,  but  such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  two  extremes.  We  have  more  confidence  in  entrust- 
ing our  property  with  a  rich  man.  We  have  more  confidence 
in  his  word  of  honour.  His  character  is  valuable  to  himself,  as 
a  mere  property  •,  it  is  a  key  to  society  of  a  high  order;  he 
darfs  not  do  any  thing  that  would  do  it  disparagement  in  the 
eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  Whatever  is 
esteemed  an  indispensable  virtue  by  that  class,  he  must  scrupu- 
lously adhere  to,  or  be  consigned  to  degradation.  Many  arti- 
ficial virtues  are  thus  formed,  and  the  possession  of  property 
becomes  a  security  for  their  cultivation. 

Moreover,  the  circle  of  aristocratical  acquaintance  is  very 
large  and  compact.  The  nobility,  and  higher  gentry,  are  ail 
known  to  each  other — ^if  not  personally,  by  name  and  lineage. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  each  other  without  for- 
mal introduction.  The  card  is  sufficient.  If  the  name  be  not 
previously  dishonoured,  the  most  hospitable  reception  is  imme- 
diately given,  though  the  person  be  an  entire  stranger.  The 
estate  is  the  guarantee.  The  person  is  the  represcnt^itive  of 
land  and  wealth — he  is  accustomed  to  command — he  has  ser- 
vants who  obey,  and  he  has  money  to  spend — ^he  must  be  fami- 
liar with  the  etiquette  of  high  life.  This  is  enough.  What 
introduction  is  necessary  ?  Why  should  Lord  B.  take  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lord  C,  when  B.  is  possessed  of  twenty 
thousand  per  annum,  andC.  knows  it,  though  he  never  saw  the 
possessor?  This  is  a  beautiful  peculiarity  of  aristocratical  life. 
Small  as  aristocracy  is,  compared  with  the  people,  the  circle  of 
acquaintanceship  is  the  largest ;  the  moral  influence,  therefore, 
is  greater,  independent  of  the  conspicuous  position  which  the 
individuals  hold  in  respect  to  the  public.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  has  not  only  a  larger 
circle  of  acquaintances  than  an  ordinary  man,  but  he  is  also 
exposed,  by  the  height  of  his  station  in  society,  to  the  gaze  of 
the  public,  and  his  conduct  scrupulously  investigated  by  nume- 
rous enemies,  who  will  always  rejoice  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
injuring  his  reputation,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  such 
men,  with  only  one  half  the  native  prudence  of  the  ordinary 
plebeian,  must  have  an  artificial  supply,  as  far  superior  as  the 
fortune  and  rank  are  more  elevated.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  greater  power  of  moral  influence  operating  continually  u;pon 
the  mind  of  the  aristocrat;  and  if  he  be  not  far  superior  in 
moral  behaviour  to  the  poor  man,  it  is  because  he  is  inferior  in 
real  native  moral,  and  conscientious  stamen. 

Itis  this  moral  iufluence  that  makes  the  man;  and  one  grand 
political  problem  to  be  solved,  is  this,  how  to  increase  the 
amount  of  moral  influence  upon  each  individual.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  have  very  little  of  it,  and  some  have  none  at 
all.  There  are  many  desolate,  lawless  individuals,  in  London, 
who  have  even  less  than  none— who  have  a  minus  moral  influ- 
ence, actmg  m  the  opposite  direction,  and  stimulating  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  individual  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
How  IS  this  evil  to  be  avoided  ?  There  is  only  one  method- 
association.   Association  provides  the  moral  influence—nothing 


else  can.  The  aristocratical  circle,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  is  a  sort  of  association,  and  the  influence  it  exercisc^^ 
over  the  minds  of  individual  members,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  social  union.  Were  all  society  compactly  ar- 
ranged upon  a  sunilar  prmciple — did  each  man  belong  to  his 
series,  his  group,  his  association,  society,  or  community — and 
were  indindual  characters  minutely  scrutinized  by  their  own 
series  or  group — were  society  so  arranged,  that  no  individual 
could  live  in  it  without  belonging  to  a  group,  and  following  a 
profession  recognized  by  that  group — were  his  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  profession  dependent  upon  his  individual  beha- 
viour, as  a  member  of  the  group  to  which  he  belonged — and 
were  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass  from  group  to  group  without 
the  passport  of  each,  thus  carrying  his  name  and  character 
along  with  him  wherever  he  went — we  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  morality  of  the  country  would  rest  upon  a  basis  which 
would  strengthen  with  time,  and  be  co-lasting  with  the  species. 

This  is  our  method  of  breeding  gentlemen  ;  and,  after  all,  it 
is  only  the  common  way.  It  is  only  by  giving  men  a  character, 
and  playing  upon  that  character  by  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
influence,  accompanie<l  by  a  personal  interest  in  the  good 
estimation  of  their  fellows. 

Wherever  there  is  association,  this  moral  influence  prevails. 
There  are  many  different  ways  of  associating,  but  men  ahvays 
should  associate  according  to  their  trades  and  professions,  the 
act  of  association  being  binding  upon  every  individual,  and  the 
sujieriors  chosen  by  the  suflfiage  of  the  members.  This  would 
form  a  natural  aristocracy.  The  leaders  of  the  difltrcnt  asso- 
ciations would  be  tlie  best  men  in  the  country,  and  might  form 
the  supreme  court,  to  which  all  were  amenable.  There  could 
not  be  a  better,  a  simpler  method,  also,  of  electing  the  national 
legislators.  At  present,  the  electors  are  divided  with  the  land, 
and  choose,  most  commonly,  some  individual  connected  with 
the  land  which  he  represents.  Almost  all  are  land  representa- 
tives. Soil  is  the  country,  in  the  estimation  of  our  present 
legislators,  and  mind,  genius,  science,  art,  are  not  deemed 
worthy  of  a  representation  in  parliament.  Now  these  latter 
are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worthy  of  being  represented,  and  if 
men  were  classified  according  to  trades  and  professions,  each 
class  would  choose  its  proper  representative,  and  the  legislature 
would  be  a  type  of  the  whole  mind  and  talent  of  the  country. 

But  the  principal  effect  which  wc  anticipate  from  such  a 
classification,  is  the  individual  moral  effect,  the  uniformity,  the 
propriety,  the  justice,  which  would  thereby  be  introduced  into 
the  transactions  of  business.  Each  association  would  form  a 
benefit  society,  and  court  of  honour,  whose  decisions  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  any  individual  to  gainsay,  or  defy  ;  and  any 
apparent  loss  of  liberty  to  the  individual,  would  be  amply  com- 
pensated by  a  greater  security  against  fraud,  and  universal  pub- 
lic confidence. 

We  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  like  a  trades'  union  with- 
legislative  authority.  We  consider  nothing  more  than  mortj 
influence  admissible  with  fractional  departments  of  society. 
All  political  authority  should  be  universiil,  and  representative* 
of  every  interest  in  the  country.  Neither  do  we  think  of  a 
system  like  that  of  our  old  corporations,  which  require  a  pre- 
mium for  admission,  and  are  controlled  by  a  self-elected  jimta. 
We  mean  merely  a  sober  enlistment  of  individuals  under  their 
respective  categories,  with  such  a  moral  marshalling  of  troops,, 
or  groups,  or  series,  as  that  each  individual  in  the  country  shall 
be  registered,  and  his  conduct  and  mode  of  subsistence  under- 
stood by  a  class,  whose  interest  it  ivill  be  to  preserve  him  in  the 
paths  of  moral  rectitude.  This,  we  believe,  is  an  idea  some- 
what resembling  that  contemplated  by  Lord  Brougham,  but 
which  he  never  has  had  the  courage  publicly  to  insist  upon, 
with  his  forcible  eloquence.  But  even  were  it  accomplished,  it 
would  still  be  defective  as  a  moral  regenerator,  until  land  was 
declared  the  property  of  the  public,*  and  personal  property 
limited  to  moveables  only. 

^  But  how  is  this  land  to  be  obtained  ?  How  was  land  ob- 
tained at  first — how  is  it  obtained  now — how  was  New  South 
Wales  or  America  obtained  ?  By  conquest.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  land.    It  is  the  legitimate  way. 
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CHARLES  FOURIER'S  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

By  Abel  Transon,  late  Pupil  of  the  PolyUchnie  School^  and 

Engineer  «f  Mines. 

(Concluded  from  page  1C7.) 

UNITikRY    OR    PIVOTAL    KQUILIBRICM. 

M.  Foi7RJSR  gives  this  name  to  passional  agreement  in  the  difr 
tribution  of  benefite.  This  distribution  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  is  upon  ite  success,  that  the  maintenaace  of  associa- 
tion depends,  fur  auociation  never  can  Ihj  upheld  if  the  asso- 
ciates fkll  out  upon  the  distribution  of  Ijenefits. 

Hitherto,  says  M.  Fourier,  men  have  )>een  able  only  U> 
give  retribution  according  to  the  amount  of  capital.  Thi«  w 
very  easy,  and  requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  mort  simple 
arithmetic.  But  to  find  a  principle  of  division  applicable  to 
to  talent  and  labour,  and  one  which,  by  iu  tery  nature,  will 
satirfy  the  interested,  as  the  rvie  of  three  satisfies  the  man  of 
bu8inei»--thi»  ^pears,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  power  o^  "J"V 

In  the  associations  which  have  been  attempted,  or  proposed 
up  to  this  period,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  remunerating 
labour  and  talent ;  either  the  e<iual  participation  of  benefits, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  community  of  goods,  or  the 
dispensation  of  these  benefits  by  the  superiors  and  chieft  of  so- 
ciety considered  cu  the  most  capable. 

In  req)ect  to  equal  participation,  or  community,  every  one 
affrces  that  nothing  is  more  incompatible  with  justic*  and  true 
liberty  than  such  a  species  of  e<iuality.  This  firrt  process, 
therefore,  merely  avoids  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  doea 
not  solve  it.  As  to  dispensation  by  superiors,  it  is  the  principle 
of  Catholic  authority  put  in  action.  The  St  Simoninns,  wishing 
that  every  one  should  receive  according  to  his  works,  could  only 
for  want  of  genius  borrtm  from  the  past  this  second  solution ;  aad 
IU  it  was  neoensoiy,  at  every  hiizard,  to  come  out  of  the  bnital 
law  of  wages,  which  the  master  impones  on  the  workman,  luid 
the  workman  obtains  from  the  master,  thoec  only  wh«4  P"*- 
])o«ed  something  bettor  could  have,  upon  this  point,  a*  upon 
many  others,  condemned  the  Ht.  Simnnions. 

In  the  problem  of  distribution,  as  in  nil  other  questions,  M. 
Fourier  is  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  common  methods, 
but  here,  as  always,  he  is  faithftd  to  hi*  social  compass  fws- 
sional  attraction ';  faithful  to  his  syiteB,  — ociatinn  by  groupo, 
and  series  of  groups. 

**  In  reneot  to  prindplet,  h*  says,  my  theoiy  is  ONE,  and 
invariable  m  all  coseo.  Whaterer  problom  pwaenU  itoolf  i^wn 
this  agreement  of  Uw  p—iono,  I  alwav-s  give  the  hamb  wili'- 
TioN  ;  to  form  series  of  free  groups ;  to  develope  them  accord- 
ing to  the  tliree  rules  of  compact  acaie^  minute  ditnMon  of  Ut- 
bour,  and  short  houm,  in  order  to  giro  scope  to  three  poMons, 
CAH.ii.iNM,CoiiroNiTikM,and  AtT««NATi«»i,which  ought  to  di- 
rect every  passional  series." — (Xew  World,  p.  'i7H.) 

And,  in  effect,  this  simple  arrangement  suflices  to  prevent 
every  kind  of  conflict  in  reference  to  intereat.  But,  before 
ilhistiating  the  principal  rules  of  equilibrium,  in  respect  to  re- 
muneration, it  is*  necessary  to  say  a  lew  word*  on  the  nature  of 
administrative  authority  in  the  pholanstere,  this  subject  luiving 
a  direct  relntionsliip  with  that  which  now  occupies  our  attention. 

There  is  in  association  ii  ureat  number  of  lucrative  and  hon- 
oural)le  employments.  Tliis  is  the  only  means  of  satisfying 
.•unbition  ;  but  there  is  not,  properiy  speaking,  authority  in  tlie 
senm!  in  which  tlmt  word  has  hitherto  been  understood,  that  is 
to  say,  that  no  indivhlual,  nor  Ixidy  of  individuals,  hns  tlie  right 
to  impose  its  will  upon  others.  Here  ol^edience  ou;<ht  to  be 
free  and  impassioned  ;  it  is  the  absolute  rci^n  of  LiHKR-n'.* 

*  I  think  it  useful  to  quote  the  foUowinR  passage,  which  shows 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  M.  Fourier  looks  at  the  important 
question  of  power  and  liberty: — "  Here  you  ought  to  remark  a 
dift'ercncein  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  the  question  of  hier- 
ardiy.  and  that  in  which  the  Siiint  Simonians  have  treated  it 
I  acknowledge  having  made  great  progress  in  changing  the 
terms  of  the  problem.  I  no  more  think  of  conciliating  autho- 
rity and  lilierty.  Conciliation  is  nothing  else  than  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  goveme<l,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
liberty  of  the  governing  conciliator.    Now,  for  one  who  thus 


In  the  phalanstere,  in  the  province  or  empire,  the  func- 
tions of  administration  will  all  be  elective ;  but  the  system  of 
elections  will  have  lost  all  the  absurdities  with  which  they  justly 
reproach  it  at  present ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  electoral  title 
will  always  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  elector,  being  alwa3's 
connected  wiUi  his  employment  -,  in  other  words,  every  one 
will  be  called  upon  to  nominate  the  chief  of  the  groups  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  chiefs  of  his  series,  of  his  phalanstere, 
thus  rising  successively  in  the  political  order ;  but  no  one  will 
have  a  deliberative  voice  in  a  group,  series,  or  phalanstere,  &c., 
in  which  he  has  not  employment  Moreover,  the  electoral 
right  will  be  proportioned  to  the  capacity,  l)ecauBe  the  number 
of  each  individiml's  votes  will  depend  on  the  number  of  groupe 
and  series  of  which  he  is  a  member :  the  elector,  therefore,  will 
always  lie  competent  in  his  choice,  and  the  elective  power,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  this  expression,  will  be  found  to  gra- 
duate exactly  according  to  the  real  merit  of  individtials. 

The  authorities  thus  constituted  by  election  exercise  only  a 
power  of  opinion.  In  the  social  domestic  establishment,  for 
example,  **  The  supreme  court  hns  no  statutes  to  make  nor 
to  maintain,  all  being  regulated  by  attraction,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic spirit  {esprit  de  corps)  of  tribes,  choini,  and  series.  It  pro- 
nounces judgment  on  important  nffiurs,  such  as  harvest,  vintage, 
buildings,  &c.  Its  decisions  are  followed  passionately  as  the 
compass  of  indtwtry,  but  they  are  not  binding  ;  a  group  should 
be  free  to  delav  its  harvest  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Areopagtu.—(Nev)  World,  p.  734  ) 

Howerer  fiuitastical  this  result  may  appear,  let  us  attentively 
oonrider,  before  rejecting  it,  that  there  is  no  medium  betweea 
such  a  mode  of  the  exercise  of  power,  and  that  which  supporte 
itself  upon  constraint,  and  thus  prove*  destructive  to  liberty. 
Could  there  be  any  danger  of  a  series,  by  caprice  or  obetinacy, 
conipromi«inx  the  interests  of  the  phalanx  ?  This  is  precisely 
that  which  is  impoosible !  But  the  members  of  one  seriee 
being  allied  to  at  least  thirty  other  series,  will  never  be 
temi^ed  to  socrifloe  the  general  to  a  corporate  interestf  Such 
is  one,  amongat  a  thouMuul,  of  the  advantages  of  labour  in 
short  periods,  on  idea  truly  beeutiflil,  tndy  fruitftil,  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  change  the  oondition  of  mankind,  and  which, 
once  admitted,  brings  In  its  train,  and  renders  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, the  brilliant  promit»es  of  the  social  theory. 

Here,  then,  is  that  which  characterisee  the  social  system  of 
M.  Fourier,  and  securea  the  true  individual  independence  of  all 
the  aowciatea.  •*  Tike  Ar$opmgm$  t^  the  FhaUmx  hme  no  in- 
Jtmenee  over  the  primeipml  openUion ;  nmmelt^  the  distribution 
of  dividends  in  triple  lots,  proportioned  to  capital,  labour,  and 
talent.  It  is  attraction  only  which  is  the  arbiter  qf  justice  in 
this  m»ttrr." — (AVw  M'orW,  p.  1.14.) 

Now,  what  are  the  tendencies  of  attraction  in  this  matter  ? 
Here,  ns  in  every  other  effcct  of  movement,  the  development 
of  attractior.  is /(M/bAi. ;  It  is  direct  and  inverse.  It  tends  to 
individual  well-being,  and  to  collecti»e  well-l)eing.  It  produces 
cupidity  and  genennity  It  is  the  employment  of  the»w  two 
motives  mutiuUly  counterbalancing  each  other,  which  secure* 
eciuiiibriuni  in  distribution. 

M.  Fourier  shows,  at  first,  that  the  charm  of  social  life  will 
produce  intentional  alliance*  {accords)  very  powerful.     "  In 

undenitands  things.  It  is  neeeasory  either  to  return  to  the  way* 
and  means  of  ancient  authority,  or  continue  In  the  system  of 
the  age,  and  push  forward  our  desires  and  meditations  upon 
liberty.  Jut/tority,  or  liberty,  these  are  the  two  terms  between 
which  we  have  to  choose — at  present  the  choice  falls  ujion  li- 
berty. Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  the  people  demand 
liberty.  In  no  country  have  they  obtained  it,  nor  will  they  ob- 
Uin  it,  with  the  known  means,'^  &c. — {Exposition  of  tlie  Sooial 
Si/sUm  of  At.  Fourier,  by  Jutes  Lechevalier,  vol.  i.  p.  201.) 
This  work  may  be  obtained  at  Paulin's,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  or 
at  the  office  of  the  Phalanstere. 

t  It  is  also  the  art  of  uniting  by  interest  each  phalanx,  with 
a  great  number  of  phalanxes,  near  or  remote,  which  will  secure 
the  respect  of  each  to  the  decisions  of  the  central  administra> 
tion  of  the  prcvince. 

J  The  resemblance  lietween  the  doctrine  of  Fourier  and  that 
of  the  Shepherd  is  here  very  obviou*. 
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combining,  with  all  the  eniovnients  of  material  life,  the  absence 
of  cares  from  which  fathers  and  mothers  will  be  delivered— the 
contentment  of  fathers,  disengaged  from  the  expenses  of  do- 
mestic economy— the  contentment  of  women,  delivered  from 
a  troublesome  housewifery,  without  money— the  contentment 
of  children,  abandoned  to  attraction,  excited  to  the  refinements 
of  pleasure,  even  in  epicurism — in  fine,  the  contentment  of 
riches  as  w'ell  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  fortune,  as  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  risks  and  snares  with  which  an  opulent 
civilian  (civilise)  is  sun-ounded,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
experimental  phalanx  will  have,  from  the  first  month,  no  other 
solicitude  but  that  of  maintaining  so  beautiful  an  order ;  and 
knowing  that  its  maintenance  solely  depends  on  agreement  in 
distribution,  it  will  feel  anxious  for  the  means  of  effecting  this 
distribution,  of  which  there  will  be  doubts  during  the  first  cam- 
paign, because  they  will  not  yet  have  witnessed  it,  the  distribu- 
tion taking  place  in  January  or  February,  after  the  close  of  the 
inventory.     You  will  then  see  series,  groups,  individuals,  in 
concert  upon  this  agreement,  eagerly  adopting  resolutions  the 
most  generous,  and  engaging  to  make  sacrifices  which  are  not 
necessary.    Everyone  will  strive,  with  intentional  devotion, and 
disinterested  resolution.   Each  one,  at  the  idea  of  relapsing  into 
ci%-ilization,will  be  horrified,  as  at  the  thought  of  falling  into  the 
furnace  of  hell,f&c.     From  that  time,  the  love  of  unity,  inter- 
tional  agreement  upon  the  preservation  of  unity,  will  be  raised 
to  the  very  highest  degree." — {Xew  World,  p.  323.) 

Moreover,  the  development  of  the  affective  passions,  and  the 
combinations  which  result  from  them,  and  of  which  I  have 
given  the  principles,  will  produce  a  real  generosity  amongst  the 
different  classes  of  association.  M.  Foiu-ier  points  out  in  de- 
tail, the  regular  employment  of  this  sentiment,  and  its  power 
of  creating  harmonj'  in  the  distribution  of  benefits;  and  after- 
wards he  addresses  himself  to  point  out  how  the  desire  of  per- 
sonal gain,  the  cupidity  which  produces  effects  so  odious  in  the 
unsocial  system,  here  coincides  with  the  interests  of  justice  and 
of  truth.  Let  us  enter  a  little  into  the  study  of  this  me- 
chanism. 

The  dividend  allotted  to  each  series  is  not  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  its  products.  This  method  would  be  completely 
false,  in  an  order  of  things  where  laljour  is  free,  and  attractive 
series  arc  classed  in  the  order  of  necessary,  useful,  and  agree- 
able,  and  each  of  these  classes  is  itself  subdivided  in  different 
degrees.  The  lot  which  falls  to  each  depends  upon  the  rank 
which  it  occupies  in  this  classification,  and  is  taken  upon  the 
Slim  total  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  phalanx.  It  may,  there- 
fore, happen,  that  a  series  devoted  to  a  labour  very  i)roductivo, 
such  as  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  may  be  less  remunerative  than 
the  series  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of  young  children,  if 
it  is  considered  that  this  livst  kind  of  labour  has  of  itself  less 
attraction,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  so- 
ciety, &c.  This  classification  is  very  delicate,  and  might  give 
occasion  to  many  grave  mistakes.  In  supposing  it  very  regu- 
larly established,  it  happens  that  each  individual  directly,  and 
for  his  OAvn  personal  advantage,  is  mterested  in  seeing  that  no 
series  be  defrauded  of  its  rights. 

Each  individual,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  social  system,  is 
"engaged  in  a  great  number  of  series.  Now,  if  there  be  a  false 
estimation  of  the  real  merit  of  each  series,  he  will  be  injured  at 
first,  in  the  dividends  which  he  receives  in  the  series  in  which 
he  excels,  and  where  he  has  a  right  to  the  largest  shares. 
Moreover,  he  will  be  offended  &t  seen ig  their  labours  and  his 
own  ill-rewarded.  In  fact,  this  injustice  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  series  in  which  he  is  inferior,  but  here,  finding  himself 
remunerated  with  small  dividends,  he  would  not  be  compen- 
sated for  the  reductions  he  experienced  in  those  in  which  he 
obtained  larger  shares.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  not 
midervalue  those  series  in  which  he  is  an  inferior,  but  in  which 
his  inclination  has  recently  prompted  him  to  enrol.  He  esteems 
and  protects  their  industry.  He  supports  them  by  cabalistic 
friendship  and  self  love.  As  to  the  series  in  which  he  is  a 
member  of  mean  rank,  obtaining  mean  {mot/ens,  middling) 
shares,  it  subserves  his  own  interest  that  they  obtain  that 
which  is  their  due,  without  encroaching  upon  the  other  two 
cases  {categories)  in  which  he  is  superior  or  inferior.  Under 
all  these  relationships,  he  is  then  compelled  to  desire  exact  jus- 


tice in  distribution  ;  it  is  the  only  means  of  satisfying  at  once 
his  self-love  and  his  affections. — {Xew  World,  p.  368.) 

If,  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  it  should  still  be  feared 
that  each  individual  be  tempted  to  favour  the  series  in  which  he 
has  a  right  to  considerable  shares,  it  will  suffice,  to  make  every 
diflSculty  disappear  upon  this  point,  to  remark,  that  these  series 
will  be  necessarily  remunerated  upon  the  three  principles  of  the 
necessary,  the  useful,  and  the  agreeable.  "  Now  if  he  should 
succeed  in  causing  favour  to  prevail,  he  could  not  extend  it  to 
all,  but  only  to  one  of  the  three  ;  wherefore,  obtaining  an  ad- 
vantage upon  the  series  of  one  of  the  three  orders,  he  would 
lose  as  much  upon  the  others,  and  after  all,  have  no  gain  upon 
the  whole.  He  Avould  reap  nothing  but  dishonour  by  this  in- 
justice, general  distrust,  and  loss  of  all  suffrages  for  various 
lucrative  emplojnnents,  which  are  numerous  in  harmony,  &c." 
Thus,  cries  M'.  Fourier,  in  the  social  state,  injustice  turns 
always  to  tiie  detriment  of  its  author.  The  regime  of  impas- 
sioned series  is  a  meclmnism  whkh  seeks  justice,  &c. — {Ibid.) 

I  regret  not  being  able  to  do  more  than  glance  over  objects 
so  very  important,  to  which  the  author  has  devoted  long  chap- 
ters. Let  us  keep  only  to  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
mechanism  of  remuneration  amongst  the  series,  a  property 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula : — "  to  ab- 
sorb individual  cupidity  in  the  collective  interests  of  each 
series  and  the  entire  phalanx,  and  to  absorb  the  collective  claims 
of  each  series  {by  the  in/lividual  interests  of  each  member)  irt 
a  crowd  of  oilier  series.^^ 

And  think  you  that  M.  Fourier  stops  here !  But  you  see 
very  well  that  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  Ft  is  necessary, 
now,  that  the  dividend  allotted  to  each  series  be  distributed 
amongst  its  groups,  and  from  groups  amongst  individuals.  For 
the  distribution  amongst  groups,  it  will  suflice  to  establish 
amongst  the  groups,  which  form  each  series,  a  classification 
analogous  to  that  of  the  series  which  compose  the  phalanx ; 
but  for  that  which  regards  the  partition  amongst  individuals, 
we  must  employ  another  principle  not  less  important  than  the 
division  of  series  into  three  orders.  It  is,  that  individual  dis- 
tribution should  be  based  upon  the  three  industrial  faculties— 
LABOUR,  TALENT,  and  CAPITAL. 

But  here,  before  saying  how  talent  ought  to  be  appreciated, 
how  labour  should  be  taken  account  of,  according  to  fatigue, 
the  number  and  duration  of  its  exercises,  in  what  relative  pro- 
portion the  three  faculties  should  be  remunerated,  &c.,  how 
many  questions  arise,  which  are  of  capital  importance,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  all  their  phases ! 

And  to  mention  only  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  remuneratior.  of  capital, 
which,  in  the  present  conditian  of  society,  encourages  the  in- 
dolence of  the  lender,  and  returns,  almost  always  in  an  odious 
usury,  to  the  detriment  of  the  labourer,  that  this  remuneration 
becomes,  in  the  social  order,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants 
of  labour,  one  of  the  surest  pledges  of  harmony?  But  I  pause, 
for  I  feel  that  the  immensity  of  the  sul)ject  overflows  the  limits 
which  I  ought  to  impose  upon  myself  in  a  simple  analysis. 

If  I  have  succeeded  only  in  convincing  the  reader  that  the 
theory  of  M.  Fourier  forais  a  whole,  a  complete  whok,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  detached — above  all,  if  I  have  inspired 
him  with  a  desire  to  know  for  himself  an  order  of  ideas  entirely 
new,  and  which  appears  to  respond  to  the  most  urgent  wants  of 
human  nature,  I  shall  have  gained  the  end  which  I  proposed. 

But  if,  entirely  confining  my  task  to  the  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  domestic  establishment,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  most 
simple  element  of  society,  I  can  only  point  out  the  general  me- 
thods followed  by  M.  Fourier,  what  must  be  thought  of  that  work 
which  embraces  the  highest  questions  which  the  human  mind  has 
ever  investigated,  which  treats  of  the  past  and  future  destiny  of 
the  individual,  which  subjects  to  precise  laws  the  successive  deve- 
lopments of  humanity,  which  shows,  in  supporting  itself  upon 
close  reasonings,  the  wonderful  modifications,  which,  by  sys- 
tematic culture,  man  will  be  able  to  impress  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  his  planet,  which  touches,  in  fine,  upon  the  universal 
problem  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  life  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  sketching  with  bold  outline  a  theory  of  past 
and  future  creations? 

Before  this  immense  work,  I  am  constrained  to  withhold  my 
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own  personal  opinion ;  for  whilst  it  treats  of  the  interests  of 
entire  humanity,  what  is  the  worth  of  an  obsciire  and  individual 
testimony?  But  seeing  that  so  many  new  and  fertile  ideas 
have  been  summarily  presented  to  the  public,  within  these  last 
twenty  years,  and  expounded  systematically,  and  in  detail, 
with  the  la«t  ten  years ;  and  since,  during  this  long  period,  the 
author  has  remained  neglected  by  his  contemporaries,  I  think 
I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  repeating  to  the  reader  these 
remarkable  words  that  M.  Foiuier  wrote  in  1808 :  "When 
I  bring  forth  the  discovery  which  delivers  the  human  race  from 
civilized,  1>arbarous  and  savage,  chaos,  assures  it  of  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  than  it  even  dared  to  expect,  and  opens 
before  it  the  whole  domain  of  nature,  from  which  it  imagined 
itself  for  ever  excluded,  the  multitude  will  not  fail  to  accuse  me 
of  quackery  (charlalanerie),  and  wise  men  will  tliink  they 
treat  me  with  moderation  in  regarding  me  only  as  a  visionary. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  ridiculed,  reviled,  excommunicated 
for  seven  years,  for  having  announced  a  new  continental  world. 
Ought  I  not  to  expect  the  same  dixKracc  in  announcing  a  new 
social  world  ?  One  cannot  clash  with  all  opinions  without  be- 
ing a  sufferer;  and  philosophy,  which  reigns  over  the  19th  cen- 
tury, will  niise  more  prejudices  against  me,  than  superstition 
against  Columbus  in  the  I4th  centur>'."— {  7*A«(>ry  of  the  Four 
Movements,  I'rel. Disc.  pp.  3")  and  38.) 

*  M.  Just  Muiron,  of  Besanoon,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
pupil  of  M.  Fourier.  Pie  published  in  1824,  a  Treatise  vn  the 
Industrial  Systems,  in  which  he  compares  the  unsocial  fmortelc 
—piecemeal),  to  the  social  system.  At  present  (I83'i),  he  is 
publishing  a  new  work, "  Social  Tnmsaetions^  lUkffious  and 
Scientific,  of  Virtumnttu,"  in  which  he  explain*  the  opposition 
of  character  and  forms,  in  which  religion,  science,  end  law  are 
invested,  according  as  humanity  organises  itself  in  conformity 
with,  or  in  opposition  to,  its  providential  destinies.  These  works 
are  to  be  obtained  from  BosMnge,  senior.  Rue  He  Hiehekeu,  No. 
80  ;  or  Pauiin,  Place  (U  la  Bourse ;  or  at  the  bureau  of  the 
Phalanstere  rue  Joquelet,  No.  5,  behind  the  Bourse. 


THE  JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL 

[The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Smith,  deli- 
vered in  1833,  is  strong  and  perhaps  offensive  to  many,  but 
the  striking  truths  it  conveys  arc  too  important  to  be  lost.  We 
give  it  verbatim.     It  was  never  l>efore  published.]— 

Some  people  imagine  that  the  Bible  was  invented  by  priests, 
to  establish  and  secure  a  <1<>niini<Mi  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
hut  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  soldiers,  if  it  was 
the  invention  of  any  set  of  men.  There  is  very  little  encou- 
ragement given  in  the  Bible  to  priceta,  they  arc  generally 
treated  with  great  severity,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  de- 
nounced as  hypocrites.  The  prophets  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
apostles,  were  all  in  tho  minority ;  the  puVdic  prejudice  was 
against  them,  they  had  to  fight  against  ]>revailing  opinion,  and 
it  was  not  till  they  were  dea<l,  and  their  bones  were  dry,  that 
their  names  were  honoured,  and  their  writings  collected  for  pre- 
servation. The  priesthiHxl  aAer«'ards  took  hold  of  these  writ- 
ings, and  abused  them ;  it  has  not  the  original  genius  for  inven- 
tion :  but  it  has  the  genius  of  corruption  without  a  ri^'al,  unless 
that  rival  \>e  the  legislature,  which  grows  and  preys  upon  our 
outward  substance,  whilst  su]K>nttition  prej^  upon  our  vitals. 
A  man  of  blofxl,  a  successful  warrior,  a  man  possessed  of  large 
bones  and  strong  mu.'«cles,  seems  to  rank,  in  the  estimation 
of  our  inspired  historians,  highest  in  the  list  of  righteous  men, 
models  for  our  imitation.  To  kill  a  lion,  without  the  aid  of  any 
marshal  weapon,  to  attack  a  l>ear  with  no  other  weapon  than 
what  the  bear  himself  was  possessed  of,  to  bring  down  a  giant 
to  the  ground  by  a  sling  and  a  smooth  pebble  from  the  brook, 
to  put  to  flight  the  Philistines  with  an  ox  goad,  or  treachcr- 
oiuly  lodge  a  dagger  in  the  belly  of  a  heathen  who  had  gained 
the  victory  over  the  armies  of  the  living  God — these  were  feats 
of  the  very  highest  order,  recommendations  of  character  that 
would  advance  a  man  to  the  highest  ofliccs  of  distinction  at 
court,  and  we  find  them  extolled  by  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  psalm-singers  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  if  all  virtue,  all  worth 


consisted  in  knocking  out  a  man's  brains,  or  tearing  a  living 
creature  to  pieces.  "  Time  would  fail  me,'"  says  St.  Paul,  "  to 
tell  ot  Gideon  and  Barak,  and  Samson  and  Jephthah,  of  Da\-id, 
also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets,  who,  through  faith,  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  out 
of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  annies  of  the  aliens."  This  is  virtue  !  Not  a  word 
does  St.  Paul  say  of  the  arts  of  peace :  of  teaching  the  people 
to  read  and  to  think  ;  to  cultivate  kind  feeling  and  sociality 
one  with  another ;  to  emulate  each  other  in  inventing  and 
discovering  new  modes  of  applying  the  infinite  resources  of 
nature  to  our  own  advantage ;  no  !  bullying  and  swearing,  and 
fighting,  murdering,  and  multiplying  the  evils  of  society,  are 
the  boasted  accomplishments  of  the  heroes  of  Israel.  And  these 
are  the  models  whom  we  are  taught  to  admire,  and  whose  vir- 
tues we  arc  required  to  emulate  !  Our  parsons  take  these  wor- 
thies as  examples  to  encourage  their  disciples  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  ;  they  write  sermons  and  treatises  upon  Scripture  charac- 
ters, exalt  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  murderer,  a  traitor,  a  liar, 
a  fox-hunter,  and  an  incendiary;  yet  think  it  very  impious  for 
the  people  to  put  these  lessons  of  theirs  into  practice,  and,  like 
Samson,  to  bum  the  standing  com  of  the  rich  fnmiers,  who 
monopolize  the  fmits  of  the  earth  to  themselves.  Samson 
was  a  righteous  man,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  heroes,  one  of  the 
saints  who  have  now  gone  to  glory,  and  whose  works  have  fol- 
lowed them  to  bear  witness  in  their  favour  ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate Samaons  of  modem  times  are  tried  before  the  justiciary 
court  as  knavea,  and  sentenced  to  expiate  their  ott'cnce  by 
death  or  transportation.  With  the  same  spirit  as  their  grand  pro- 
totype in  the  Bible,  and  with  much  deeper  injuries  upon 
which  to  found  a  quarrel,  they,  the  imitators,  arc  held  up  to 
scorn,  and  public  indignation,  by  the  very  men  who  write  ser- 
mons and  compose  eulogies  upon  the  original.  When  Samson 
lost  his  wager,  and  forfcite<I  the  thirty  changes  of  raiment 
to  the  Philistines,  who  attended  his  wedding,  giving  him  the 
solution  of  his  riddle,  he  found  these  thirty  changes  of  rai- 
ment by  going  out  and  slaying  thirty  men,  and  stripping  them 
of  their  clothing  ;  he  had  no  other  cause  of  quarrel  witli  these 
thirty  men,than  that  they  had  got  clothes  on  their  Iwicks;  and  we 
arc  told  that  the  s|>irit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  him  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  him  to  this  deed  of  highway  robbery.  The 
Spirit  was  always  ready  to  serve  him  in  any  extremity,  provided 
he  did  not  crop  his  hair— this  was  the  only  sin  that  Samson 
could  commit— the  spirit  of  the  I^rd  was  his  humble  servant 
on  all  occasions  till  then,  whether  in  committing  murder  or 
highwa.r  robbery,  or  clande»tincly  destroying  the  nutritious 
pro«htce  of  the  eorth,  in  seeking  a  wife,  or  only  looking  out  for 
a  mistrew  ;  the  spirit  was  always  at  hand,  like  the  genius  of 
Aladdin,  to  answer  all  his  requests,  piovidcil  he  rubbed  the  lamp 
or  the  ring  upon  his  finger.  When  Aladdin  lost  his  lamp,  and 
the  old  magician  got  poivHiaNon  of  the  treasure,  the  genius  was 
the  young  man's  servant  no  more  ;  it  was  evident  that  the 
genius  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  a  notorious  respecter  of 
lamps,  and  would  serve  any  rogue  at  a  pinch,  provided  he  did 
him  the  gratification  of  mbbing  up  his  favourite  old  burner. 
As  long  as  Samson  kept  a  razor  or  a  pair  of  sciuors  from  hia 
locks,  he  was  a  happy  man  ;  but  the  spirit  of  God  departed 
with  the  hair  and  felt  no  pity  for  a  shom  head  ;  it  came  back  as 
the  hair  grew,  but  It  was  too  late ;  the  hero  had  lost  his  eye-sight, 
and  thoiuth  the  spirit  restored  his  strength  of  Ixnly,  he  refused  to 
restore  his  vision.  It  is  said  of  Samson  that  he  judged  Israel 
twenty  years.  lie  must  have  been  one  of  the  circuit  judges, 
for  he  seems  to  luive  had  no  settled  place  of  abode,  and  is  more 
like  one  who  ought  to  have  stood  at  the  bar,  than  sat  upoa 
the  l>ench. 

Ehud  was  another  of  theso  Jewish  worthies :  he  made  him  a 
dagger  with  two  edges,  and  went  slyly  to  Kglon,  king  of  Moab, 
who  at  that  time  rule<l  over  Israel,  and  declared  that  he  had 
a  message  from  the  Lonl  to  him.  The  Lord  was  then  in  much 
higher  repute  than  he  is  now,  and  a  message  from  the  Lord  was 
not  treated  with  that  contempt  which  the  priests  and  legislators 
now  show  to  prophets  and  prophetesses  who  have  been  the  malt- 
ing of  them.  Ehud  was  admitted  to  the  presence-chamber  of 
the  monarch  to  deliver  this  message  from  heaven  ;  the  servants 
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were  all  sent  forth,  that  no  profane  ear  might  hear  the  purport 
of  the  sacred  commission,     Ehud  drew  the  dagger  trom  under 
his  raiment,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bowels^f  the  Moabite. 
This  was  the  message  of  God,  and  thus  was  the  faith  of  the 
king  of  Moab  rewarded.     I  do  not  say  that  this  was  a  bad  ac- 
tion ;  tyrants  should  be  answered  with  the  same  arguments 
which  they  use  towards  their  subjects,  or  rather,  their  victims. 
They  use  treachery  and  fraud  to  ensnare  and  destroy,  and 
treachery  and  assassination,  are  but  an  expiation  in  kind,  of  a 
thousand  crimes  of  a  similar  nature.     He  that  killeth  with  the 
sword,  let  him  die  by  the  sword,  and  he  that  leadeth  into  cap- 
tivity,' let  him  go  into  captivity  himself.    Ehud  was  a  hero, 
certainly,  and  a  deliverer  of  his  country  ;  but  the  misfortune 
is,  we  hear  no  more  of  him  ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
example  of  extraordinary  virtue  which  the  historian  has  thought 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  it  is  a  compound 
of  treachery  and  murder,  if  not  hypocrisy,  for  our  priests  will 
tell  you  that  the  message  from  the  Lord  wbs  a  mere  pretence 
on  the  part  of  Ehud  ;  this,  however,  they  say  without  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  screen  Grod  from  the  guilt  of  murder,  craft,  and 
treachery,  which  have  been  practised  in  his  name,  without  inter- 
mission, since  man  was  created.     Whatever  other  virtues  Ehud 
possessed,  they  are  all  swallowed upjin  this  glaring,  dazzling  virtue 
of  daring  assassination.     In  vain  will  we  look  for  any  thing  ra- 
tional or  scientific,  amiable,  and  philanthropic,  in  any  of  these 
heroes  ;  it  is  Jill  blood  and  wounds,  and  the  praise  that  is  due 
to  virtue  is  conferred  upon  bullying  and  murder.     Another 
of  the  judges  of  Israel  was  Shamgar,  and  the  only  virtuous  ac- 
tion that  is  recorded  of  him  is,  that  he  slew  six  hundred  men 
of  the  Philistines  with  an  ox  goad.     He,  also,  is  a  worthy 
model  for  Christians  to  follow ;  with  whom,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  accounted  impious  to  compare  Achilles,  or  Hector,  or  Milo 
the  Crotonian,  who  carried  a  full-grown  bull  upon  his  back  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  knocked  him  down  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist.    It  is  said  that  he  ate  him  up  immediately 
after,  but  the  infideJs  won't  believe  this.    After  Shamgar  came 
Deborah,  a  prophetess,  and  her  right-hand  man,  Barak,  and 
that  blessed  above  all  women,  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  the 
Keiiite,  who  invited  Sisera  into  her  tent,  under  pretence  of  hos- 
pitality, saying,  "  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me,  fear  noV 
She  covered  him  with  her  own  mantle,  and  gave  him  milk  to 
drink  ;  and  when  he  was  asleep,  she  struck  a  nail  into  his  tem- 
ple, and  treacherously  murdered  him  ;  for  which  deed  of  almost 
unrivalled  baseness  and  treachery,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  in- 
spired a  song  of  praise,  in  honour  of  the  heroine.    "  Blessed 
above  women,  "  says  this  inspired  song  of  the  Lord'«  compo- 
sition, "  blessed  above  women  shall  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber, 
the  Kenite,  be ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 
He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk ;  she  brought  forth 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay 
down — at  her  feet  he  fell  down  dead.     She  put  her  left  hand  to 
the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  |to  the  hammer,  and  with  the 
hammer  she  smote  Sisera ;  she  smote  off  his  head,  when  she 
had  pierced  and  smitten  him  through  the  temples.    So  let  all 
thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord."  If  the  clergy  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Ehud's  message  from  God  was  real,  and  not  pre- 
tended, surely  they  will  not  deny  that  this  psalm  is  of  divine 
authority,  and  that  the  treachery  of  Jael  has  received  the 
liord's  sanction.    The  next  hero  of  Israel  is  Gideon,  a  man  of 
war  also,  and  one,  at  least,  among  the  list  of  barbarians,  whom 
the  sacred  historian  has  thought  proper  to  represent  as  a  teacher, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  took  thorns  of  the  wilderness,  and  briers, 
and  with  them  he  taught  the  men  of  Succoth      Birch  rods  are 
considered  severe  enough  in  modem  times,  but  Gideon  wanted 
the  patience  wliich  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  saints,  though 
with  very  little  reason,  for  David,  the  king  of  saints,  and  the 
purest  of  all  teachers  and  songsters,  improved  upon  Gideon's 
example  of  severity,  by  using  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,  in- 
stead of  thorns  and  briers,  with  which  he  also  taught  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rabbah.    There  are  several  of  the  judges  mentioned 
by  name,  merely,  without  any  circumstance  attached,  descrip- 
tive of  their  character.     Of  one  it  is  said,  that  he  had  thirty 
sons,  who  rode  upon  thirty  asses'  colts ;  of  another,  that  he 
merely  judged  Israel  twenty-three  years,  and  then  died,  and 
was  buried.   It  was  unfortunate  for  these,  that  they  had  not 


committed  some  horrid  deed  of  murder,  incest,  or  cruelty,  for 
then  their  names  might  have  descended  to  posterity  with  some 
degree  of  historical  halo  around  them. 

Jephthah  was  a  bastard,  who  was  banished  his  fiither's  house 
by  his  brethren,  on  account  of  his  strange  descent,  although  in 
those  days  of  concubinage  nothing  certainly  could  have  been 
more  common  than  for  a  man  to  come  into  the  world  under 
such  circumstances.  After  being  thrust  out  of  his  father's 
house,  he  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  vain  fellows,  an  ex- 
ample which  David  himself  afterwards  followed.  These  vain 
fellows  were,  no  doubt,  banditti ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  set  of  roaming  adventurers  could,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  obtain  a  living  otherwise  than  by  plundering  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  and  levying  by  force  a  tribute  upon  the  produce 
of  other  men's  labours.  This  man  became  one  of  the  judges 
whom  God  raised  up  by  times  to  deliver  his  people  from  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lortl  came  upon 
Jephthah  as  he  came  upon  Samson,  and  he  marched  against  the 
children  of  Ammon  to  battle,  and  he  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  without  fail  deliver  the  children 
of  Ammon  into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  re- 
turn in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt  offering."  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  on  returning  home,  his  daughter,  his  only 
child,  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances, 
and  thus  she  became  devoted,  and  could  not  be  redeemed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  says,  "  No  devoted  thing 
that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  both 
man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold 
or  redeemed.  Every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the 
Lord.  None  devoted  which  shall  be  devoted  of  men  shall  be 
redeemed,  but  sliall  surely  be  put  to  death."  There  has  been 
much  controversy  amongst  divines  and  commentators  respecting 
this  barbarous  vow  of  Jephthah 's  -,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
controversy  has  arisen  not  from  any  difficulty  connected  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  itself  is  told,  but  because  it 
brands  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  the  same  infamy  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom,  according 
to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  even  in  Rome,  as  well  5is  in  neighbour- 
ing cities  and  countries,  hunifvn  Tictims  were  offered  at  times 
by  way  of  effecting  an  extraordinary  expiation  for  national 
crimes,  or  for  averting  national  cjvlamities.  To  wipe  off  this 
slander  from  the  God  of  Israel,  the  .Tews  and  the  Christians, 
not  understanding  the  nature  of  the  God  they  worship,  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  lie  to  the  inspired  historian  by  saying, 
that  as  human  sacrifices  were  not  permitted  to  be  offered  upon 
the  altar  by  Moses, it  was  allowable  for  Jephthah  to  redeem  his 
daughter  by  a  gift  to  the  Lord.  The  very  face  aiul  spirit  of 
the  namitive,  however,  belies  this  interprptation,  for  as  soon  as 
the  fether  saw  his  daughter  come  forth,  "  he  rent  his  clothes,' 
and  said,  "  alas,  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art 
one  of  those  that  trouble  me,  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto 
tlie  Lord,  and  /  cannot  go  back,"  And  it  is  added,  "  he  did 
with  her  according  to  his  vow.'" 

This  custom  of  sacrificing  men  to  the  deity  was  so  prevalent 
in  ancient  times  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah 's  daughter  is  but 
an  ordinary  transaction,  amid  a  thousand  others  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  neighbouring  nations  were  in  the  habit  of  offering 
the  same  sort  of  oblations  to  their  gods,  and  the  Jews  were  per- 
petually apostatising  from  their  own  religion  to  those  heatlien 
rites,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  offer  up  their  children  as  burnt 
offerings  to  Moloch.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  who 
could  be  guilty  of  such  barbarous  deeds,  in  honour  of  a  foreign 
god,  could  have  such  refined  conceptions  of  the  God  of  Israel  as 
to  think  him  incapable  of  being  gratified  with  the  same  species 
of  sacrifice.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  liad  reason  to  regard  the 
God  of  Israel  as  merely  one  of  a  family  with  Moloch,  and  Baal, 
and  Chemosh,  and  all  the  gods  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
one  whose  daily  food  was  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  &c.,  but 
who  had  no  objections  to  human  blood  at  times,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary atonement.  In  the  days  of  King  David  there  was 
a  severe  famine  for  three  years,  and  David  inquired  of  the 
Lord  the  cause  of  this  national  calamity.  The  answer  of  the 
Lord  was,  that  the  famine  was  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house. 
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because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites.  The  Lord,  of  course,  must  be 
appeased,  and  for  this  puri)ose  Dand  hanged  up  seven  of  Saul^s 
tons  before  the  Lord  in  Gibeah,  and  David  took  the  bones  of 
them  that  were  hanged,  and  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
and  buried  them,  "  and,  aftkr  that,  God  was  intreated  for 
the  land." 

Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  God  of  Israel  delighted  in  human 
sacrifice,  or,  at  least,  accepted  it  occasionally  as  an  expiation  for 
national  sins  ?     Saul's  kingdom  was  rent  from  hint  because  he 
■pared  Agag,  the  king  of  Amalek,  who  was  a  devoted  person  ; 
and  Samuel,  the  prophet,  took  a  sword  and  hewed  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  sajnng, "  obedience  is  better  than  sa- 
crifice, and  to  hearken  than  the  fi»t  of  rams.'"  That  is,  when  God 
requires  a  human  sacrifice  at  your  hands,  he  wont  be  MUisfied 
or  put  off  with  a  ram,     David  hanged  these  seven  sons  of  Saul, 
in  despite  of  the  oath  which  he  swore  by  the  Lord  that  he 
would  not  cut  off  Saul's  seed  after  him,  nor  destroy  his  name 
out  of  his  father's  house  ;  but  he  spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son 
of  Jonathan,  on  account  of  the  oath  which  he  sware  unto  Jona- 
than.    It  is  common  with  princes  to  keep  oaths,  or  to  break 
them,  according  as  they  find  it  expedient,  or  agreeable  to  their 
own  sovereign  will  or  pleasure.     When  they  keep  them,  they 
boast   loudly  of  their  integrity,  their    honour,   and   relii^ious 
fidelity ;  when  they  break  them,  they  excuse  themwlvcs  upon 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  repeat  the  old  proverb  of  tyrants  and 
priMti,  "  keep  no  faith  with  enemies  and  heretics."   When  the 
king  of  Moab  was  sore  presKd  in  battle  by  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  we  are  told  (*2  Kings,  iii,  27)  that  he  took  his  eldest 
tton,  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  oilered  him  up 
as  a  burnt  offering  ui>on  the  wall.    This  is  a  sacrifice  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  JcphthahN  daughter  ;  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Jcphthnh  and  his  army  of  barbarians, 
who    imbibed    so   much  of  the   miperstitions    of  neighbour- 
ing nations,  would  have  considered  a  breach  of  the  barbarous 
vow  of  their  general  as  much  more  impious,  and  more  likely 
to  produce  national  calamities',  than  the  performance  of  it.  Saul 
vowed  a  vow  of  a  similar  nature,  and  Jonathan,  his  son,  was 
taken  in  the  snnre,  as  Jephthnh's  daughter  was.     Saul  said, 
*'  thou  shall  surely  die,  Jonathan."    He  had  no  acniplea  of 
coniiciciicc  about  putting  hi^  won  to  death  ;  the  acruplet  were  all 
oil  tlio  otlur  side  of  keeping  him  alive  ;  he  considered  it  ncri- 
lege  to  siive  him— 4/  was  robbing  €hd  nf  a  gift ;  and  Jonathan's 
blood  nuiHt  have  been  spilt  to  appease  the  God  of  Israel,  had 
not  the  people  interfered  and  saved  his  life,  on  account  of  the 
bravery  he  had  shown  in  the  battle,  the  success  of  which  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  daring  enterprise  of  him  and  his  armour 
bearer. 

Taking  all  these  taeU  ii\to  consideration,  it  is  evident  that, 
although  human  sacrifices  were  not  amongst  the  usual  nflerings 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  such  as  couhl  be  offered  upon  the 
national  consecrated  altars  of  the  priesthood,  yet  they  were 
not  only  such  as  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  vow  to  the 
Lord,  in  which  cmc  they  must  l)c  faithfully  performed ;  but 
they  were  such,  also,  as  were  at  times  practised  as  extraordinary 
expiations  for  the  removal  of  national  calamitiee,  aa  was  the 
case  with  the  offering  of  SauVs  seven  sons  upon  tlie  gibbet  at 
Gibeah,  with  which  offering  the  Lord  was  so  well  pleased,  that 
wc  arc  told  he  was  entreated  for  the  land,  and  gave  the  ])eople 
deliverance.  When  we  are  told,  therefore,  by  the  historian  that 
.Tcplithah  did  with  his  daughter  according  to  his  vow,  we  are 
not  lef\  to  conjecture  upon  the  Rubject.  There  is  no  inter- 
ference on  th«  jwrt  of  the  people  mcntione<l,  as  was  the  caso 
between  Saul  and  .Jonathan  ;  there  is  no  compromiaal  or  re- 
demption spoken  of.  Saul  never  proposed  to  liberate  Jonathan 
by  a  gift  to  the  Lortl ;  it  was  either  death  or  deliverance  ;  but 
.Tephthah's  daughter  got  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity  on 
the  mountains,  and  after  that  she  returned  to  her  father,  who 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,  that  is,  ho  burnt  her  body, 
n^a  sacrifii-e  of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  Abraham. 

Divines  and  commentators  attempt  to  evade  this  conclusion, 
in  ortler  to  save  the  credit  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  there  is 
no  occasion  The  garments  of  the  God  of  Jacob  are  not 
to  he  soiled  by  such  a  drop  of  blood  as  issues  from  the  veins 
of  a  single  woman.  They  are  not  only  stained,  but  dyed 
deep  and  rich  with  the  blood  of  human  nature.     **  Who  is 


this,"  sa.vs   the  prophet   Isaiah,  "  that  cometh  from  Edom 
with    dyed  garments    from    Bozrah,    this,    that     is  glonout 
in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  might  ?  I 
that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save.    Wherefore  art 
thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  one  that 
treadeth  the  wine-press  ?     I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone, 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me;  for  I  will  tread 
them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury,  and  their 
blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  urill  stain 
all  my  raiment.**    The  manner  of  slaying  the  >ictim  is  a  mere 
trifle  to  dispute  upon — whether  he  be    slain  upon  an  altar, 
bamt  in  a  fire,  or  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle.     And  ai 
to  the  person  offered,  it  can  signify  noth'ng  to  God,  whether  ho 
be  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  a  Unitarian  or  a  Polytheist.     He  who 
delights  to  stain  his  garments  with  the  blood  of  men,  who  boasts 
of  their  redness,  and  stylos  himself  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and 
the  God  of  battles,  and  glories  in  the  carnage  he  creates,  can 
never  have  his  reputation  sullied  or  dishonoured  by  human 
sacrifices.     If  bulls,  and  calves,  and  goats,  must  die  to  please 
him,  why  may  not  human  blood  be  equally  savoury  ?    The 
feelhigs  of  the  brute  creation  are,  probably,  as  acute  as  our 
own,  their  life  is  aa  valuable,  their  self-love  and  love  of  life  are 
as  strong.     What  is  there  in  human  sacrifices  more  revolting 
God,  than  the  sacrifices  of  sheep  and  oxen  ?     Nothing,  but 
what  human  aelflshness  has  imagined,  as  an  excuse  for  the  as- 
■tumption  of  superior  sanctity  to  itself,  and  superior  claims 
upon  the  bounty  and  loving  kindness  of  the  Deity.     But  wo 
see  tvy  little  of  that  special  bounty.     He  provides  for  the 
sparrows  better  than  he  provides  for  man.    None  of  the  brute 
crsatioo  are  rednced  to  despair ;  but  man  is  often  cast  off  bj 
Providence,  and  fciead  bjr  grief,  and  hopeless  destitution,  to  cut 
the  thread  of  Us  own  exalenor,  and  tase  that  quietus  for  him< 
self  which  Nature  rsftises  to  beitow. 

This  sjsteoi  of  sacrificing  human  victims  is  not  peculiar  to 
ancient  times.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  economy  wero 
consummated  or  perfected  by  the  offering  of  human  blood. 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  slain  upon  the  altar  of  God  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  any  more  than  Jephthah's  daughter  was ;  it  was  con> 
trary  to  the  law  of  Moses  to  suffer  such  a  victim  to  bleed 
there;  but  the  deaths  of  Christ,  his  apostles  and  niart^Ti, 
are  always  designated  bj  the  name  of  sacrifices,  notwithstand^ 
in^  &e.  &c 
V.  B.  This  is  only  a  on«-Bdcd  view  of  the  God  of  IsraeL 
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ON  TtMB  AND  SPACB. 

(Continued  from  p.  158.) 

TRAmKBND«NTALnT,  lotking  mi  **  Shepherd." 
Treiw.— Cone,  that's  a  girad  joke !  I  have  headed  my  last 
dialogue  *^  On  Time  and  Space,'*  and  the  deuce  a  bit  about 
time  or  space  either  does  it  contain.  Shall  I  send  an  erratum? 
No,  no ;  it  bean  indirectly  on  the  subject,  so  111  even  let  it 
stand. 

Enter  InKAi.itn*. 
Oh,  here  you  are !    Well  now  have  some  talk,  really  and  bond 
fide,  about  time  and  space.     And,  firM,  ii  little  convereation 
on  our  dearly-beloved  "  motion."    Now  it  strikes  me,  that 
motion  is  the  only  exponent  of  physical  power. 

Ideal. — Why,  you  have  said,  that  a  bo<ly  can  have  power 
without  actually  being  in  motion.    Thus  the  body  at  A, 
A B 

has  the  full  power  of  being  at  B,  while  it  remains  stationary. 

Tran*j—t  know  that ;  but  its  power  of  being  at  B  is  not  ma- 
nifested  till  it  actually  has  been  there.  Understand,  I  do  not 
say  that  motion  is  power,  but  that  it  is  the  exponent  of  power. 
Were  evcrj-thing  stationary,  no  physical  power  would  \>e  exhi- 
bited. Neither  the  block  of  marble,  nor  the  complete  statue, 
would  manifest  power ;  they  might  idways  have  been  what  they 
were,  for  all  we  should  know  to  the  contrary,  and  whatever 
power  they  might  have,  would  be  a  profound  secret.  The  power 
of  the  marble  to  become  a  statue,  is  manifested  hy  the  transi- 
tion.    We  will  now  return  to  time  and  space.    It  is  very  clear 
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that  Zeno's  argument  against  motion  will  apply  equally 
SnsfSme.  Isun.ing  --y  hour  to  contain  an  mfinyenu^ 
ber  of  moments,  each  of  which  is  a  particle  of  time  of  cou^ 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  an  hour,  since  it  would  be  ot  m- 
finTte  length  We  shall  solve  the  difficulty,  by  making  a  given 
S^  V  in  time  an  ultra-continuity  (.«/.  last  Dialogue)  or  a 
quantity  incapable  of  division.  I  can  now  ^11  3«u  «hjj 
broke  off  the  subiect  of  time  since  Dialogue  XIII.  1  there 
^oke  of  a  power- begetting  time.  ^Vhile  uttering  thi8  Zeno  s 
Sculty  flashed  upon  me,*  and  I  began  to  inquire  how  can 
any  given  portion  of  time  be  begotten,  since,  to  produce  even 
a  minute,  an  infinite  number  of  moments  must  be  gone  through. 
Hence,  I  began  to  investigate  Zeno's  difficultyjand  think  it  is 
solved  by  the  idea  of  ultra-continuity. 
Ideal.— Xt  any  rate  we  have  settled  enough  to  go  on. 
Trans  —Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  readers ;  one  of  which 
can  talk  freely  on  metaphysical  abstractions,  another  of  which 
can  only  understand  tliese,  provided  they  are  accompanied  by 
physical  ilhistrations.  Now  I  shall  talk  to  you  m  the  abstract 
style  but  I  shall  print  the  dialogue  in  a  parallel  column,  con- 
taining the  symbol,  for  the  benefit  of  less  metaphysical  readers. 
Let  A  be  an  activity,  totally  Let  A  be  a  marble  in  mo- 
unimpeded,  except  at  the  point  tion,  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
■Q  stacle,  save  the  brick  B. 

*Did  the  activity  cease  at  the  If   the    marble    suddenly 

point  B,  that  point  would  not  8toppe<l  at  the  place  wliere  the 
impede  it,  the  activity  would  brick  was  standing,  the  bnck 
stop  itself,  and  no  outward  re-  would  for  it  l3e  no  obstacle; 
BStance  would  be  manifest.  the  motion  of  the  marble  would 

have  ceasetl  on  the  spot,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  to  slop. 
Therefore,  the  activity  does         Therefore,  the  motion  of  the 
not  stop  at  the  point  B,  that     marble   does  not  stop  at   the 
is,  it  passes  it.  brick,  but  the  marble  passes  it. 

Ideal.— You  remind  me  of  an  acute  remark  of  Montjiignc's, 
"  One  must  kick  at  a  door,  to  discover  whether  it  be  bolted." 
That  is,  you  may  stand  as  close  to  a  door  as  you  please,  but 
you  will  never  discover  that  it  is  bolted,  till  yoixr  actinty  is  im- 
peded by  it,  and  by  it  alone. 

rran5.— Therefore,  as  A  Therefore,  as  the  marble 
passes  B,  and  has  no  other  im-  passes  the  brick,  and  there  is 
pediment,  it  is  an  infinite  ac-  no  other  obstacle,  its  motion  is 
tivity.  infinite. 

But,  as  it  is  impeded  at  B,        But  as  it  is  impeded  by  the 
it  is  a  finite  activity.  brick,  it  is  a  finite  motion. 

Therefore,  it  is  an  ac'.inty  Therefore,  it  is  a  motion 
both  finite  and  infinite.  both  finite  and  infinite. 

Ideal.— This  is  most  singular!  I  remember,  in  your  old 
dialogues  with  the  Materialist,  you  said  that  the  finite  proved 
the  infinite,  that  is,  that  a  thing  lieing  bounded,  proved  there 
was  something  beyond  the  bounds.  Now  we  have  c«me  to  a 
most  extraordinary  result,  namely,  that  the  thing  bounded  is 
itself  unbounded— Heavens !  what  an  appjirent  (if  not  a  real) 
contradiction  ! 

Trans  — Query,  can  the  contradiction  be  avoided  ? 
Ideal.— It  seems  to  me  that  it  arises  by  the  assumption  of 
the  stoppage  at  B.    Could  we  avoid  this  assumption,  we  should 
also  avoid  the  contradiction. 

Trans. — I  never  intended  to  proceed,  except  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  A  was  impeded  at  B.  However,  as  we  find  the 
hypothesis  involves  a  contradiction  (notwithstanding,  I  deem 
it  a  true  hypothesis)  let  us  s«e  if  we  can  do  without  it.  Suppose 
A  not  to  he  impeded  at  any  point.  This  position  will  give  rise 
to  two  hypothesis.  Either,  1st,  A  impedes  itself  (not  "  is  im- 
peded," which  seems  to  imply  a  foreign  impediment),  or, 
2ndly,  A  is  not  impeded  at  all. 
/etea/.— Exactly. 

Tram. — Now,  let  us  examine  the  first  hypothesis.  What  is 
meant  by  a  self-impeded  activity.  "  Impediment  means  "  ob- 
stacle," "  to  impede,"  means  "  to  set  an  obstacle.'"      If  an 

*  My  readers  will  remember  the  expression,  "  A  curious  idea 
has  itruck  me."— T. 
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obstacle  is  set,  no  matter  by  what,  that  obstacle  will  be  at  the 
point  B  of  the  old  hypothesis,  which  you  so  cavalierly  rejected, 
and  the  consequent  contradiction  of  "  the  bounded  being  un- 
bounded will  arise"  If  an  obstacle  is  not  set,  the  activity  is  unim- 
petled,  and  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  second  hypothesis. 
What  is  an  unimpeded  activity  a  nothing  ?  Activity  is  only 
manifested  by  overcoming  obstacles.  What  is  an  activity 
manifested  to  nobody  or  nothing  ^ 

Ideal. — Can  it  not  be  manifested  to  itself? 

Trans. — AVell,  let  it  look  at  itself,  what  does  it  see  ?  How 
can  mere  unproductive  activity  be  contemplated  even  by  itself  ? 
Would  you  have  a  nothing  in  a  state  of  f elf-admiration  ? 

Ideal'— \  believe  we  must  go  back  to  the  A  impeded  at  B, 
and  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  as  it  may  please 
providence. — 

Trans. — I  think  so  too  !     Of  that  hereafter. 

TO    READERS. 

The  contents  of  this  dialogue  are    the   result   of  reading 
Fichte,  though  what  is  his,  and  what  my  own,  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely say.     The  fact  is,  the  only  use  of  reading  a  philosophi- 
cal work  is  to  waken  ideas  in  one's  own  mind,  and  no  one  by  a 
mere  receptivity  will  penetrate  tlie  writings  of  a  deep  philoso- 
pher.    One  must  instruct  one's-self,  and  hence  arises  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  between  those  ideas  which  n  philosopher 
has  given,  and  those  that  he  has  merely  awakened.  It  is  the  power 
of  constructing  that  is  wanting  to  the  ordinary  class  of  readers  ; 
they  take  a  difficult  author,  and  throw  him  aside,  because  he 
does  not  clearly  set  forth  his  meaning.     The  fact  is,  he  cannot 
cleiuly  set  forth  his  moaning.  Philosophy  is  an  act  of  the  highest 
freedom,  and  hence,  a  profound  investigator  can  only  tell  you 
the  way  he  has  gone ;    he  cannot  give  you   what  he  has  at- 
tiiined.  Youmust  travel  along  hisroadfrom  your  owk  free  activity 
before  you  csm  gain  his  point  of  view  ;  and  a  man  can  no  more 
become  a  metaphysician  from  mere  reading,  tliat  he  can  become 
a  great  traveller   by  the  perusal  of  a  book  of    roads.     Why- 
should  a  person  struggle  against  a  difficulty  he  has  now  felt  ? 
The  negative  is  the  stimulus  to  action,  when  you  discover  that 
your  most  common  ax'oms  involves  contradictions.     This  very 
discovery  of  contradictions  is  a  free  act ;    it  may  be  called  the 
destructive  side  of  i)hilo»ophy.    The  cowstructive  begins  to 
abolish  their  contradictions,  to  reconcile  them,  or  perliaps  even 
to  show  that  a  contradiction  is  not  necessarily  a  falsehood. 
The  philosopher  can  merely  exhort  you  to  proceed,  he  cannot 
pull  you  along,  he  is  a  finger  i)ost,  not  a  conve3ance.     Hear 
what*  the  venerable  sage  of  Berlin  says  in  a  note  to  his  Grund- 
lage  :  "  The  Wissenchaflslehscf  must  exhaust  the  whole  man  ; 
it  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the  totality  of  his  whole  faculty. 
It  cannot  be  a  philosophy  of  general  application,  so  long  as  in  so 
many  men  education  destroys  one  power  of  the  mind  forthe  sake 
of  the  otliers,  as  the  imagination  for  the  sake  of  the  understand 
ing,  the  understanding  for  that  of  the  im<mination,  or  both  for 
that  of  the  memory  ;   so  long  will  it  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
circle.     This  is  a  truth  which  is  equally  unpleasent  to  hear  and 
to  tell,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  truth." — Fichte. 

TO    SHKPIIKRD, 

I  will  consider  "  faith  and  knowledge  ;"  but  before  I  write, 
I  should  like  to  read  a  little  book  by  Goschel  on  the  subject. 

t  I.  e.  doctrine  of  science,"  the  name  given  by  Fichte  to  his 
own  system. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  merely  room  to  notice  the  receipt  of  J.  G.     We  fear 
he  is  too  sensitive  and  particular  for  this  world.    May  we 
publish  his  letter  ?     We  have  also  received  tw»  letters  from 
11.  D. 
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TWO  CHRISTIAXITIES  FOR  TWO  WORLDS. 

To  man,  that  waa  i'  th'  evening  made. 

Start  gave  the  first  delight, 
Admiring,  in  the  gloomr  xhade, 

Thoae  little  drops  of  light. 
Then  at  Aurora,  whose  &ir  hand 

Removed  them  from  the  skies, 
He,  gazing  tow'rds  the  East,  did  stand ; 

She  entertain 'd  his  eyes. 

But  when  the  bright  Sun  did  appear. 

All  those  he  did  despise; 
His  wonder  was  determined  there. 

And  could  no  higher  rise.—  Waller. 

Thbrb  arc  very  few  ideas  to  which  we  attach  more  importance 
than  to  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  five  wonls  which  consti- 
tute the  title  of  this  article. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  has  a  double  history.  In  the  fint,  it  is 
a  curse ;  in  the  second,  a  blessing  to  society.  In  the  first  it 
brings  the  sword  ;  in  the  latter,  peace  to  mankind. 

TTic  firrt  is  merely  a  &lse  gosiiel,  or  a  fore-runner ;  the  se- 
cond IS  tho  genuine  gospel,  or  good  news  of  the  univeisal 
monarchy---the  reign  of  God,  or  the  ear  Dti, 

The  Christian  sects  are  all  aware,  that  a  forerunner,  by  the 
name  of  Antichrist,  was  to  make  his  appeanuice,  bcfora  the 
true  reign  of  Christ  was  esUblished ;  but  sdf-lore  Hm  alwars 
Uught  them  to  regard  their  neighbours  as  the  bewt,  and  them- 
selves as  the  holy  ones  of  Israel.  It  is  difficult  for  •  bcMt  to 
see  Its  own  horns. 

St.  Paul  descrilies  the  man  of  sin  as  alr««ly  working  in  his 
«lay— only  there  was  an  obstacle  to  his  full  maniftetation,  -  ho 
who  Icttcth  (or  hindreth)  will  let  until  he  be  takeo  out  of  the 
way."  The  political  Roman  empire  prevented  the  Church 
from  seating  it«elf  on  the  throne,  and  reigning  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  That,  obstacle  was  in  time  remored,  and  the 
man  of  wn  appeared  in  his  «]ory,  "  whose  coming  k  aOer  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders, and  with  all  deceivahleness  of  unrighteousness  in  Uicni  that 
perish,  — "  Forbiddinjj  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meaU,"— *♦  liaving  a  form  of  godlinea,  without  the 
power,  Ac,  are  also  characteristics  of  the  apostacy.  It  is 
common  for  one  church  to  brand  another  with  these  attributes 

rn.!:.?-""')^"''  u"  '  •"'''  ^"'""^  "*"  ''""♦  ^  ™8«"^  the  whole 
ChrisUwi  Church  as  one  grand  apostacy,  a  many-headed  mon- 
ster and  every  individual  (ourselves  included)  ,«  a  member  of 
tne  hydra.  The  only  difference  l)etwcen  us  and  othen  is  that 
we  perceive  our  contliUon  as  a  member  of  the  monster  'thev 
do  not,  but  boast  of  their  purity  and  their  innocence. 
n.u  '^  ^'''1'°''*'  <^\\nic\\  is  the  great  head  of  this  monster. 
Other  churches  arc  merely  limbs.  The  Catholic  Church,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  Church  which  ha%  a  *o«/,  or  a  real  principle  of 
acUvity  within  it.  The  constitution  of  the  English  Church 
renders  it  inoperative.  This  fact  is  strongly  urged  by  Mr 
Newman,  rector  of  St.  Maiy's,  Oxford,  the  leade/of  the  new 
Cathohc  party  in  the  Chunsh  of  England,  in  a  work  lately 


published  by  him,  "On  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church,' 
m  which  he  declares  some  striking  truths  respecting  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be.  The  Church  of 
England  is  theologically  dead.  It  m-as  dead  bom ;  it  died  as 
*****  **  **_^''*'  **^™  subscribed ;  it  could  do  no  more.  It 
cannot  progrcH,  learn,  change,  or  improve — it  can  only  in- 
mgue  and  dilute  about  tithes  and  veeted  rights,  and  procure 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  secure  its  temporal  poaaessions,  but  as  to 
lU  real  theological  character,  it  is  a  dead-bom  child,  of  which  it 
cannot  be  said,  as  was  said  of  its  master,  that  "  he  grew  in  wia- 
dom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man." 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  a  similar  predicament,  though 
Mmewhat  mo«e  consolidated,  by  having  a  general  aawmbly  of 
dwfjr ;  but  an  Mwnbly  of  clergy  is  not  a  church,  neither  does 
the  MBoeiation  of  the  clden*  with  the  clergy  constitute  a  church. 
Cleigymen  and  elders  are  not  the  Church  of  Christ.     The 
pemle  arc  the  church.     But  the  people  of  Scotland  have  no 
PoMve  membmhtp  of  what  is  called  their  Church.     The 
•'"••••'•  erf^alietBd,  that  is,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  the  re- 
fnaiaiaf  elders  fill  it  up  spontaneously.    They  read  out  the 
name  of  the  person  choeen,  ■•  they  proclaim  the  bans  of  mar- 
nage,  inviting  objectors  to  state  their  reasons;  but  this  is  a  mere 
form,  and  is,  we  beUeve,  frequently  omitted.     But  the  people 
care  nothing  at  all  about  it;  neither  do  they  regard  the  assem- 
bly as  having  any  theological  authority.     Each  man  thinks  for 
himself,  and  pays  no  rotpcct  to  any  decision  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  knows  this,  and  seldom  interferes  with  any  thing 
but  its  own  money  matters,  and  political  privileges;  and  any 
man,  who  has  plenty  of  money,  and  common  politeness  and 
deeency,  though  he  be  a  nrofeswd  infidel,  drunkanl,  and  forni- 
cator, may  be  honoured  by  half  a  dozen  clergymen  weekly  at 
his  table,  in  any  of  the  ciUes  or  large  towns  of  Caledonia. 
The  fiiwning  and  patron-seeking  spirit  of  the  Scotch  students, 
also,  is  notorious ;  and  now  that  the  people  have  a  sort  of  veto 
on  the  election  of  a  clcrgymnn.  the  studenU  hare  tume<l  round 
to  make  their  oljcisance  to  the  people,  by  learning  their  ser- 
mons by  rote,  and  spending  two  days,  or  more,  in  commitiing  a 
discourse  to  memory,  that  they  may  deceive  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  speaking  extempore.     It  is  all,  en  maste,  a  mere  affair 
of  the  intellect ;  as  to  heart  and  moral,  there  is  as  little  as 
among  a  troop  of  savagn. 

All  other  Protestant  churehes  are  similarly  circumstanced. 
The  Catholics  are  only  a  little  l>etter.  They,  at  least  as  Mr. 
Newman  says,  have  a  definable  constitution,  in  respect  to  au- 
thority. Although  one  party  says  the  Pope  nione  has  autho> 
rity,  and  the  other  the  Pope  in  Council,  they  all  agree  that  the 
Pope,  with  his  Council,  constitutes  theological  authority.  What 
is  the  use  of  a  Church  at  all,  if  it  has  not  theological  authority' 
What  can  it  do  ?  It  can  only,  like  the  Weslcyan  junta, grant 
the  privilege  of  raising  collections  in  a  district,  or  moderate 
calls  to  churches,  i.  e.  net  the  part  of  an  attorney,  in  transact- 
ing secular  business.  Such  are  all  the  Protestant  sect*— attor- 
ney  churches.  The  Church  of  Rome,  as  head  of  all,  claimt 
as  a  head  ought  to  claim,  the  living  spirit  of  authority,  infallible 
authonty.  Moreover,  as  the  reader  may  sec  from  another  article 
in  this  week's  number,  it  claims  the  power  of  working  miracles 
occasionally,  and  does  work  them,  so  as  to  puzzle  the  Protestantf 
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amazingly.  But  as  each  party  believes  its  own,  and  not  ano- 
ther's, the  Protestant  scribes  easily  contrive  to  obliterate  all  re- 
membrance of  these  miracles,  by  the  literary  dust  of  pam- 
phlets and  newspaper  paragraphs,  which,  acting  upon  the  secta- 
rian spirit  of  the  party  addressed,  easily  mystify  the  mind,  and 
create  doubts,  and  thus  bring  back  the  wandering  spirit  just  to 
where  it  set  out. 

The  author  of  "  Remarks  on  the  late  Miracle,  in  a  Letter  to 
Dr.  Doyle,"  unable  to  deny  the  overwhelming  evidence  which 
the  Doctor  and  his  friends  adduced,  candidly  acknowledges  the 
miracle  in  dispute  (Miss  Lalor's  extraordinary  cure  of  six  years' 
dumbness),  and  other  miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  in- 
fers from  this  that  it  must  be  Antichrist !  Now,  there  is  really 
a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  this.  St.  Paul  positively  says 
that  Antichrist  should  work  miracles  "  With  all  power,  and 
signs,  and  lyinff  wonders."  It  is  endent,  here,  that  the  word 
lying  (pseudous)  does  not  mean  unreal,  but  mendacious  or  de- 
ceiving. The  wonder  is  real ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
ceitful doctrine.  The  spirit  of  truth  has  not  come,  although 
there  is  a  commission  to  do  occasionally  strange  things.  The 
reasoning  of  this  author,  we  say,  is  very  consistent,  but  it  is 
strangely  in  discord  with  his  Protestant  brethren,  who  deny  the 
miracle,  jealous  of  the  privilege  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  if 
envious  of  the  honour  of  being  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the 
Thaumaturgiis  or  Wonder  Worker !  This  author  met  with 
considerable  encouragement ;  his  pamphlet  went  through  seve- 
ral editions.  The  public  saw  more  truth  in  it  than  in  the  scur- 
rilous productions  of  the  "  Imposture "  gentlemen.  One  of 
these  latter,  a  Scotch  olergjTnan,  Mr.  Finlayson,  published 
what  he  called  a  refutation  of  the  miracle  at  Ranelagh  con- 
vent ;  but  although  his  book  was  published  by  the  very  best 
publisher  in  the  country  (Blackwood),  in  1824,  and  has  lain  for 
years  in  the  British  Museum,  till  it  has  gathered  dust  behind  and 
before,  within  and  without,  we  cut  open  every  leaf  of  it  in  the 
year  1837  !  A  miserable  production  it  is— so  full  of  passion, 
that  the  author  confounds  times  and  places,  and  persons,  so 
strangely,  that  we  could  not  make  a  connected  narrative  out  of 
it.  We  could  only  perceive  that  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  willing  to  impute  every  or  any  base- 
ness to  every  or  any  man  who  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
So  do  not  Ave  ?  One  of  the  most  amiable  and  liberal  minded 
men  we  ever  met  was  an  Irish  Catholic  Priest,  with  whom, 
when  he  was  in  London,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  many 
happy  hours.  We  can  say  the  same  of  both  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish clergymen.  We  have  known  good  men  of  all  persuasions, 
and  are  not  inclined  to  teach  such  imcharitable  doctrines. — 
Truth  lies  somewhere  else  than  in  "  Imposture."  We  do  not 
deny  imposture ;  but  we  deny  that  it  will  solve  all  the  ques- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  applied ;  and  the  question  of  mira- 
cles is  one  of  those. 

But,  as  the  author  above  alluded  to  observes,  this  miracle- 
working  is  the  craft  of  the  deceiver  who  set  up  the  church  as  it 
is,  and  gave  it  a  mission  to  fulfil.  That  mission  has  an  end  ; 
and  a  new  church  succeeds.  What  is  the  use  of  working  a 
miracle  on  a  poor  invalid,  restoring  a  withered  arm,  or  a  de- 
cayed leg  ?  The  use,  when  the  cure  is  an  undoubted  fact,  is 
but  a  deception  after  all.  These  diseases  form  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  e\-ils  of  life.  The  greatest  of  all  evils  are  social 
evils — small  houses  and  large  families,  with  little  bread,  and 
fear  of  want.  These  are  greater  evils  than  withered  arms.  Has 
the  church  removed  these  evils  ?  If  so,  its  miracles  are  not 
lying  miracles — they  are  true  miracles.  But  the  old  chiu-ch 
has  no  such  mission  :  it  is  a  lying  church.  There  are  greater 
miracles  than  these  to  come  :  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also  ;  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father."  These  cures  are 
merely  types  of  greater  ciures ;  the  church  is  a  progressive  in- 
stitution ;  it  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  ;  it  works  first 
with  childish  things,  and  rises  at  last  to  full  maturity— but  the 
'full  maturity  is  the  removal  of  social  evils;  this  is  its  final  des- 
tiny. Every  thing  it  does,  previous  to  this,  is  a  deception — a 
shadow  of  a  power  to  be  developed  in  futurity. 

But  we  do  not  expect  that  the  old  church  will  become  the 
new— that  is,  take  the  lead  in  Reformation.  When  Lord  John 
Kussell  replied  to  Mr.  Wakely,  a  few  days  ago,  he  expressed 


our  meaning  very  forcibly  when  he  said  that  he  personally 
could  not  go  beyond  the  Reform  Bill ;  he  had  introduced  that 
measure,  and  by  that  measure  he  would  stand.  But  if  the 
people  of  England  wanted  something  more,  they  might  dis- 
pense with  his  services,  and  supplant  him  with  another  more 
conformable  to  their  own  spirit.  This  was  perfectly  just  and 
sober.  Each  man,  as  an  individual,  has  what  the  French  call 
a  "  Mission  ;  "  very  few  have  two  missions.  The  life  of  man  is 
not  long  enough  for  more  *,  and  those  who  do  fulfil  two  missions 
are  always  charged  with  inconsistency  and  apostacy,  and  de- 
ception ;  so  that  it  is  more  consistent  >vith  the  rules  of  strict 
discipline  that  a  man  should  have  one  mission  only,  and  when 
that  is  accomplished,  that  he  should  give  place  to  his  succes- 
sor. Russell,  in  this  respect,  speaks  like  a  true  philosopher, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  calmly  awaits  his  destiny.  'Tis  so, 
also,  with  the  church.  The  church  ^rill  adhere  to  its  present 
dogma  and  antiquated  standard  :  a  new  church  must  arise,  and 
put  out  the  old  ;  the  old  will  stand  till  this  new  is  strong  enough 
to  supplant  it,  and  no  longer.  This  is  the  law  both  for  the 
Whigs  and  the  church — ^you  may  rail  at  them  as  you  please  ; 
this  is  the  law.  It  is  the  law,  also,  of  the  teeth — the  first  teeth 
of  a  child  arc  not  the  teeth  intended  by  Nature  to  serve  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  but  the  second  teeth  are  late  of  growth,  and 
the  first  teeth  supply  their  place  till  they  are  forced  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  second.  The  first  teeth  arc  not  expelled  till  the 
second  are  formed.  When  the  second  church  is  formed,  it  will 
expel  the  first.  But  where  is  the  second  ?  No  where.  Pro- 
testantism is  not  a  chiach ;  it  consists  only  of  a  paltry  nest  of 
sectarians  and  schismatics.  There  is  no  church  but  one — the 
Catholic,  and  that  only  works  lying  wonders ;  it  only  cures 
headaches  and  white  swellings,  paralysis,  &c.  It  does  not  cure 
the  social  iliseases  of  the  people  —it  cures  such  diseases  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  cured  :  not  the  diseases  which  the  second  Messiah 
will  cure — the  diseases  of  society.  "He  shall  judge  thy  people 
with  righteousness,  and  thy  poor  with  judgment.  He  shall 
judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the 
needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor ;  he  shall  de- 
liver the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor  also,  and  him  tfcat  hath 
no  helper,"  &c.  These  blessings  are  reserved  for  the  second 
Advent.  It  is  Antichrist  who  cures  the  wliitc  swellings,  and 
suffers  old  society  to  remain. 

The  conformity  of  this  doctrine  of  Christianity,  with  the 
past  and  prospective  history  of  man  is  so  evident  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  new  system  of  society  can  be  raised  upon  the 
ruins  of  Christianity.  It  is  imposible  to  improve  the  political 
condition  of  men,  without  finding  the  type  and  the  siinction  in 
the  bible  itself.  You  cannot  go  beyond  the  Bible  in  political 
generosity,  its  immortality  is  therefore  certain.  Did  the  Bible 
stop  at  the  present  social  or  rather  unsocial  state ;  Did  it 
positively  assert  that  you  could  not  go  beyond  it,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  emendation  ;  then  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  for  believing  that  its  days  were  numbered  ;  but  we  see  a 
new  triumph,  a  totally  new  field  of  action  in  reserve  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  has  not  finished  its  course.  It  has  only  fulfilled  one 
half  of  its  mission.  The  tide  is  beginning  to  turn,  but  the 
power  is  as  great  as  ever ;  the  tendency  only  is  altered,  the 
direction  is  changed.  The  doctrine  must  be  subservient  to  the 
moral. 

The  moral  may  be  learned  from  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
mount,  it  is  merely  the  social  doctrine,  you  can  make  nothing 
else  of  it.  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  break  through 
and  steal,  &c."  Is  this  the  spirit  of  present  society  ?  Is  it  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  clergy  ?  Have  they  the  impudence  to 
maintain  that  it  is  so  ?  Then,  we  have  the  boldness,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  declare  that  they  have  abused  their  master's 
doctrine,  and  are  deceivers  of  the  people.  We  shall  ultimately 
prevail ;  we  have  no  fanatical  feeling  about  us  ;  we  are  not  ex- 
pecting miracles  and  signs ;  we  expect  to  work  with  simple  na- 
tural weapons ;  but  those  weapons  will  finally  prevail,  and  the 
Christianity  we  now  teach  will,  by  future  ages,  be  declared  the 
second  gospel — the  gospel  of  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  con- 
tained in  embryo,  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  but  destined  to  be 
hid,  like  the  leaven  in  the  wheat,  until  the  doctrinal  and  contro- 
versical  church  of  Antichrist  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 
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REFOEMATION   IN   RELIGION,  AND   THE   PRO- 
GRESS OF  INFIDELITY. 

Thxrx  is  a  reaction  of  some  kind  taking  place  both  in  politics 
and  religion  ;  what  it  really  ia,  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Time  only  can  demonstrate.  But  since  we  arrived  in  this  huge 
metropolis,  we  see  a  most  remar liable  change  in  the  outward 
manifestation  of  principles.  The  boldness  and  recklessnew  of 
speech,  which  characterised  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam, have  gradually  died  off;  and  though  religious  faith  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  made  a  step  of  progress,  gross  irre- 
L'gion,  and  ignorant  and  illogical  buffoonery,  have  been  put  to 
shame  by  the  moral  censorship  of  public  opinion.  3Ien,  we 
believe,  are  more  reasonably  di^Msed  than  they  were  in  the 
dark  ages  of  mere  infideUty,  and  many,  with  whom  we  a>so- 
date,  seem  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  progiMsiTe 
plan  in  haman  society,  as  there  is  in  a  single  v^;etable  or  ani- 
mal, and  that  even  religious  institutions  may  be  established  ia 
one  age,  by  Diviue  authority,  to  be  destroyed  in  another. 

There  is  a  pefeeptible  progress  in  the  leaden  of  the  infidel 
party,  of  which  ve  are  aknt  but  impa«ioned  speetators.  It  is 
called  apostacy  by  some,  who  are  ohatinalo  adhenots  of  the 
old  out-and-out  infidelity,  wluch  resorts  to  chaos  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple, and  derives  all  its  intellectual  satiifiorion,  all  the  props 
of  its  faith,  from  the  demonstrations  of  chance;  but  to  us  it  is 
a  resurrection  fiom  the  death  of  the  mind,  and  a  tendency  to  a 
new  and  a  more  certain  view  of  the  wonders  of  Nature,  and  the 
destinies  of  man. 

There  is  very  little,  indeed,  almost  nothing  at  allsatis&ctory, 
but  the  tendency  is  evident,  and  the  criius  to  which  the  human 
mind  has  arrived,  not  to  be  disputed.  Infidelity  has  gained  a 
considerable  victory.  It  has  gained  a  free  press,  and  a  roocaL, 
instaad  of  a  magisterial,  censorship.  The  writer  upon  religious 
subjects  is  now  no  more  re^MOsible  to  what  is  \-uIgarlj  called  a 
court  of  justice.  He  is  responsible  to  his  leadeia  only;  and 
this  responsibility  has  produced  a  greater  refinement  of  stjlc, 
and  delicacy  of  expression,  than  it  was  poastble  for  the  finaa, 
and  the  prisons,  and  the  txead-mills,  to  eafttce.  For  the  last 
hundred  years,  there  has  not  been  a  period,  however  short,  in 
which  less  repulsive  language  u-as  employed  by  the  public 
press.  This  we  owe  to  the  struggle  of  mfidelitj  for  libertj  to 
speak.  , 

Infidelity,  moreover,  has  directed  the  attention  of  mankiad  to 
social  or  political  morality,  in  a  manner  never  befoare  ei||uaUed  Inr 
the  Church,  in  any  age,  so  far  as  regards  practical  religion.  If 
it  has  neglected  tliu  individual  religion  of  men  doctrine  or  opi- 
nion, it  has  cultivated,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  the  religion  of 
social  relationship.  It  has  taught  the  purest  doctrines  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  reciprocal  dependence.  It  has  taught  humility 
to  the  proud,  and  endeavoured,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  to  give 
exaltation  to  the  humble.  It  has  striven,  with  all  its  might,  to 
raise  the  valleys,  and  lower  the  mountains,  of  social  and  poli- 
tical inequality.  It  has  claimed  |>rotectiuu  for  the  weak,  in- 
struction for  the  ignorant,  food  fur  the  hungry,  and  employment 
for  the  idle  and  tlie  able-bodied.  It  is  only  the  basest  wicked- 
ness which  can  have  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  the  infidel 
spirit  has  been  most  conspicuoos,  in  demanding  these  rights, 
and  organising  the  means  for  attaining  them.  Still  it  has 
only  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  pert.  The  pub- 
lic will  suffer  it,  with  impunity,  to  caricature  the  cleigy, 
to  destroy  the  tithe,  and  the  offering,  and  the  rate  of  the 
Church  ;  it  will  suffer  it  to  point  out  the  moral  defects  of  the 
clergy  as  a  body — their  inattention  to  duty,  their  disinclination 
to  teach,  their  greediness  of  gain,  and  aversion  to  labour — the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  combined  with  ample  provision  for 
national  instruction,  ice. ;  but  the  public  cannot,  and  will  not 
encourage  the  spirit  of  infidelity  to  declare  that  Christianity 
itself  is  incapable  of  being  nuule  subservient  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  people,  or  to  afhrm  that  the 
historical  evidence  of  Christianity  is  to  be  put  on  a  par  with 
the  incoherent  stories  of  heathen  mythology. 

We  believe  the  historical  question  of  Christianity  is  almost 
settled.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  that  question  ever  more 
disturb  the  peace  of  society ;  and  fortunate  for  society  that  so 
it  is.    There  ia  something  of  greater  importance  to  demand  the 


attention  of  futiu-e  generations.  It  is  the  moral  spirit  of  reli- 
gion. Men  have  hitherto  been  wrangling  with  its  intellectual 
spirit,  and  they  have  brought  forth  nothing  but  blood  and 
misery.  It  is  an  unhappy  strife — a  strife,  too,  which,  when 
consummated  by  victory,  proves  no  gain  even  to  the  conquerors. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  intellechuUly,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the 
history  of  the  Church  ia  concerned,  the  clergy  are  triumphant. 
The  historical  learning  of  the  Christian  clergy  is  unrivalled  in 
the  history  of  man.  History  is  their  fort,  and  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  literary  dust,  which  bears  upon  the  histwy  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  has  not  been  disturbed  again  and 
again,  by  contending  and  jealous  parties,  to  satisfy  the  curioufl 
and  insatiable  spirit  of  research  into  the  records  of  antiquity. 
Opposition  has  fled  before  it;  so  that  the  following  passago 
from  Dr.  Wiseman's  lectures  on  the  connection  betwe«» 
science  and  religion,  may  be  strictly  applied  to  every  department 
of  ecclesiastical  history ;  excluding  such  traditions  or  revelar 
tions,  as  the  story  of  creation  tmd  the  fiood.  Speaking  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  he  says: — 

**  What  a  waste  of  talents,  time,  and  learning,  has  not  truth 
to  deplore,  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  memomble  contro- 
versy !  Ofer  what  a  glittering  heap  of  ruine«l  systems  has  not 
error  to  mourn !  Systems,  whore  sill  was  brilliant,  all  was  im- 
posing, all  was  confident ;  but  where  all  was,  at  the  same  time, 
hollow,  and  brittle,  and  unsound.  We  have,  indeed,  many 
mace,  where  a  nortive  and  malicious  fraud  has  deluded  the  inge- 
nuity and  study  of  the  antiquary,  and  made  him  pay,  like 
Scriblerus,  to  modem  rust  the  veneration  and  homage  re8cr^-ed 
to  that  of  antiquity.  But  never  before  did  the  world  sec  an 
instance,  where  a  qurit  of  giddineas  had  so  completely  invaded 
such  a  large  portion  of  loamod  and  able  men,  as  that  they 
should  ascribe  countleai  agea  to  monuments  comparatively  mo- 
dem, ludetcrrcd  by  the  fiUl  of  system  after  system. 

And  itiUeiigaM 
Within  the  same  areaa,  iroefe  they  see 
Their  feUowi  Ml  beAte  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

ChM4  HanM,  c.  4,  9  9A. 

'Siesa^  in  foct,  did  error  bear  more  completely  its  hydra 
forai.  Each  head  was  cut  off  the  moment  it  appeared,  but  a 
new  one  nae  instantly  at  its  side,  equally  bold  and  equally 
speaking  great  things.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  gall- 
ing wai&re  continued;  but  as  prejudice  was  gradually  ex- 
haaeted,  and  true  science  gained  strength,  the  viul  powers  of 
the  monster  became  lees  vigorous,  and  the  wound  which  it  re- 
ceived more  fiOaL  Its  last  gasp  has  long  iinea  died  away ;  the 
last  flap  of  its  mortal  struggle  has  ceaaed,  and  only  existing 
among  the  records  of  antiquity,  it  can  now  present  no  more  ter- 
rors to  the  simple  and  timid  than  the  **  gaunt  anatomy,''  or 
well  preserved  coils  of  some  desert  monster  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious." — Leeturt  8,  p.  107. 

It  would  be  very  stran;^  indeed,  if  the  cleisy  were  wrong 
upon  every  subject ;  this  is  so  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
equalism  c^ Nature,  that  it  should  be  rejected  at  once.  Even 
the  savage  has  his  strong  point'*  upon  which  ho  excels  in  moral 
judgment  the  civilian.  The  deigy  have  their  strong  points 
also,  and  histor)*  is  one ;  there  they  are  victorious,  but  what  do 
they  gain  by  their  victory  ?  N<^iug.  They  are  vanquished 
in  the  moral  and  spirit  of  religion,  and  therefore  they  must  fall. 
They  have  done  their  work  ;  tliey  have  fulfilled  their  mission, 
and  they  have  done  it  well.  Their  true  mission  was  to  lay  the 
historical  basis  of  Christianity  ;  they  iiave  attempted  more  than 
this,  their  mission,  but  they  could  not  fulfil  it.  Wl\y  ?  because 
they  had  not  the  spirit  given  them  ;  they  are  merely  historical 
and  classical  apostJeo — and  the  pause  that  is  now  experienced 
in  the  historical  struggle,  the  almost  undisputed  sovereignty 
which  they  now  hold  in  that  department,  is  to  us  a  very  intel- 
ligible symptom  that  their  mission  is  fulfilled — for,  with  ail  their 
victory,  the  angel  of  the  Everlasting  Gespel  has  already  pro- 
claimed to  mankind,  and  all  Europe  is  ringing  with  the  sound, 
that  the  Christian  clergy  are  merely  presumptuous  pretenders 
to  the  apostlesbip  of  the  Gospel  in  its  character  of  glad  tiding* 
to  the  poor.  They  belong  only  to  the  first  era  of  the  church, 
which  is  the  era  of  moral  apostacy. 

That  which  succeeds  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  must  take 
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possession  of  what  they  have  gained,  as  well  as  of  what  they 
have  failed  to  obtain.  If  the  clergy  are  only  to  be  dispossessed 
by  historical  controversy,  then  they  are  safe  in  their  tenements  ; 
the  church  is  an  everlasting  entail  to  them,  and  their  spiritual 
offspring,  tor  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  sciences  more  com- 
plete than  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  if  they  are  now  called 
publicly,  and  zealously  to  account  for  the  moral  and  spirit  of 
the  gospel— granting  them  their  historical  victory — ^then,  we  say, 
the  gospel  may  speedily  make  the  poor  rejoice  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise  which  the  church  has  made  them  in  all 
ages,  but  never  yet  accomplished. 

We  have  two  books  before  us  at  present  Avritten  by  Ultra- 
liberals — ^perhaps  we  do  not  offend  them  if  we  call  them  both 
infidels ;  one  is  professedly  an  infidel.    We  do  not  mean  to 
review  them,  but  merely  to  allude  to  the  spirit  of  each.    The 
one  is  a  letter  by  Richard  Carlile  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  the  other  a  work  called  "  A  New  Sanctuary  of  Thought  and 
Science,"  by  a  Student  of  Realities — the  same,  we  believe,  who 
wrote  the  Catechism  in  a  previous  nimiber  of  the  Shepherd. 
We  never  read  any  production  of  Carlile's  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.     It  is  an 
admirable  letter ;  the  moral  of  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
moral  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  reform  he  proposes 
ifl  calculated  materially  to  promote  at  least  the  moral  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  people ;  but  it  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  of  illegitimizing  the  Bible ;  but  for  this  one  pecu- 
liarity, and  the  unconsciousness  of  the  universal  parent,  we 
would  regard  it  as  imanswerable.  The  New  Sanctuary  proceeds 
upon  a  different  principle,  yet  seeks  the  same  end — a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Historical  Bible,  and  a  casting  overboard  all  mystical 
notions.  The  Rejection  of  the  Historical  Bible,  we  have  already 
shown,  is  no  easy  matter;  for  ourselves  we  really  and  devoutly 
regard  it  as  impossible ;  and  as  for  the  abandonment  of  mys- 
8tery,  all  men  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  how  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  the  query.    Now  we  cannot  imderstand  how  mystery  is 
got  rid  of  by  representing  Nature  as  under  the  direction  of 
chance,  or  the  creative  power  of  Nature,  as  working  without 
conscious  purpose.  There  is  no  greater  mystery  than  this.  We 
do  not  see  any  mystery  in  the  idea  of  a  universal,  conscious. 
Omnipresent  Power,  directing  all  things  according  to  a  deter- 
mined plan,  and  making  even  the  wrath  and  the  folly  of  man 
to  praise  him,  but  we  certainly  see  a  very  great  amount  of 
mystery  in  a  mechanical  universe  without  a  mind  to  regulate 
it.    This  we  call  chaos,  and  chaos  is,  of  necessity,  unintelli- 
gible. 

We  conclude  by  quoting  a  stray  passage  from  each  of  the 
two  works,  which,  we  think,  conveys  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
speech  of  each.    The  first  is  from  Mr.  Carlile's  :— 

"  I  did  not — I  do  not— my  Lord,  say  that  you  '  have 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables ; '  but  I  did,  and  do  say, 
that  in  reading  the  Bible,  as  a  piece  of  hiunan  history  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  particular  men,  as  limited  to  time  and  place, 
your  Lordship,  and  all  like  you,  have  perverted  the  Word  of 
God  into  a  fable — a  book  of  science,  inspiration,  and  revela- 
tion, into  a  book  of  superstition.  Have  you  examined  both 
sides  of  this  question  before  giving  an  opinion  ?  The  Word  of 
God  must  be  a  scriptural  or  oral  description  of  the  works  of 
God.  Do  you,  my  Lord,  so  read  and  teach  the  Bible  ?  I  do  ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  see,  your  Lordship  does  not.  I  repeat,  that  the 
£ible  is  not  in  the  Bible ;  but  yoiu-  mistaken  teaching  has  per- 
verted the  language  of  the  Bible  into  a  fable." 

We  believe  Carlile  was  never  nearer  the  truth  than  when  he 
wrote  the  abQve  paragraph.  The  spirit  of  a  book  is  always  su- 
perior to  the  mere  matter-of-fact  of  it.  But  the  spirit  may  be 
insisted  upon  without  denying  the  letter.  Were  Carlile  merely 
to  admit  the  dry  fact,  and  preach  the  spirit,  he  would  become 
one  of  the  most  notable  members  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  both 
his  head  and  his  heart  are  good,  and  there  is  not  a  more  de- 
voted adherent  to  principle  in  the  country  than  himself. 

The  other  work  is  somewhat  more  abstract  and  difficult  to 
comprehend  as  a  whole,  but  it  contains  many  valuable  truths, 
and  the  following  short  sentence  we  select,  as  comprising  within 
itself  a  complete  science  :— 

"  Each  great  period  of  the  history  of  man  has  had  its  mobile 
of  action,  its  worship,  its  faith,  in  short,  its  degree  of  knowledge 


true  or  false  ;  and  it  was  at  all  periods,  the  harmony  of  human 
feelings  with  faith  or  knowledge,  that  gave  to  each  period  its 
moral  strength." 

This  is  true  ;  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  must  be  in 
harmony  with  science,  to  produce  power,  peace,  and  happiness, 
in  other  words,  imity.  But  the  author  also  tells  us  (page  1 85) 
that  the  reasoning  faculties  should  be  called  upon  to  subdue 
"  instinctive  natural  superstition.^''  Now,  this  is  the  very  su- 
perstition that  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  never  do  much  good  by  working  against  Nature.  It  is  ar- 
tificial superstition  which  ought  to  be  attacked ;  and  here  we 
blame  the  infidel  party  raostdecidedly,  in  attempting  to  raise  an 
artificial  structure  of  imperfect  philosophy  on  the  ruins  of 
many  natural  instinctive  feelings.  This  is  their  weakness  ;  na- 
tural instinctive  feelings  are  the  roots  of  all  virtuous  activities ; 
they  never  did  harm,  except  by  the  restrictions  of  bigotry,  and 
intolerance,  attempting  to  give  them  a  wrong  direction.  The  feel- 
ings Avill  change  and  modify  vdih  the  mental  operations.  If  let 
alone,  they  will  always  be  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  the  mind ; 
but  if  laws  are  imposed  upon  feelings,  and  systems  cut  out  for 
them,  whether  by  believers  or  infidels,  human  nature  is  spoiled, 
the  handy  work  of  the  Almighty  is  dishonoured. 

A  MALTHUSIAN  RIDDLE. 

What  can  Mr.  Malthus  mean  by  the  following  passage  ?— 

"  Among  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  we  have  not  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage,  though 
the  circulation  of  juster  notions  on  this  subject  might,  even  in 
this  part  of  the  community,  do  much  good,  and  prevent  many 
imhappy  marriages  ;  yet,  whether  we  make  particular  exertions 
for  this  purpose  or  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  degree  of 
proper  pride  and  spirit  of  independence,  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  education  and  a  certain  rank  in  life,  Avill  secure  the 
operation  of  the  prudential  check  to  marriage  to  a  considerable 
extent.  All  that  society  can  reasonably  require  of  its  mem- 
bers is,  that  they  should  not  have  families  without  being  able 
to  support  them.  This  may  bo  fairly  enjoined,  as  a  positive 
duty.  Every  restraint  beyond  this  must  he  considered  as  a 
matter  of  cfioice  and  taste  ;  but  from  what  we  already  know  of 
the  habits  which  prevail  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  little  more  is  wanted  to  attain  the 
object  required,  than  to  award  a  greater  degree  of  respect  and 
liberty  to  single  women,  and  to  place  them  nearer  upon  a  level 
with  married  women;  n  change  which,  independently  of  any 
particular  purpose  in  view,  the  plainest  principles  of  equity  seem 
to  demand." 

The  good  or  the  evil  of  this  passage  depends  entirely  on  the 
meaning  of  it.  But,  whatever  meaning  you  put  on  it,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  which 
has  two  meanings,  a  bad  and  a  good.  The  AVhigg  have  adopted 
the  former.  What  Malthus  himself  really  meant,  will,  proba- 
bly, remain  for  ever  a  secret.  But  what  could  Malthus  know 
of  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes,  connected  with  the  subject 
of  which  he  treated  ?  He  certainly  could  not  profess  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  higher  classes  are  the 
great  patrons  of  prostitution  ;  that  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  employ  the  prudential  check  of  celibacy,  are  not 
monks.  What,  then,  does  he  mean  by  giving  greater  liberty  to 
single  women  ?  Does  he  mean  to  confer  the  same  prudential 
privileges  upon  them,  as  upon  single  men  ?  The  question  is 
important ;  for,  as  the  Whigs  have  interpreted  Malthus,  this 
doctrine  is  likely  to  make  society  a  brothel. 

Sadler  and  Godwin,  the  two  great  opponents  of  Malthus, 
would  rail  at  this  doctrine  most  unconditionally,  and  preach  up 
marriage  and  population  unlimited.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
these  three  clever  and  excellent  men  keenly  contending 
against  each  others'  facts,  for  facts  they  all  have — most 
undoubted  facts.  Malthus  says,  poverty  and  the  fea;-  of  po- 
verty, education,  pride,  and  the  spirit  of  rank,  are  the  checks 
to  population.  Sadler  says,  this  is  impeaching  the  moral 
goodness  of  God.  Yet  Malthus  states  merely  a  fact— What 
is  it  that  prevents  men  from  marrying?  fear,  pecuniary  cir- 
cimistances,  poverty,  education.  But  Sadler  meets  it  with 
another  fact,  viz.,  that  Providence  itself  provides  a  check 
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of  a  more  simple  nature,  by  diminiahing  the  reproductive  power  in 
the  rich  ;  thus  Dr.  Perceval  states,  that,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
more,  in  Essex,  there  were  262  poor  &milies,  with  466  children,  and 
116  families  above  them  in  rank  with  only  120  children.  This 
is  merely  a  specimen.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  fact,  what  is  the 
inference  't  the  inference  is,  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  the  poor  one-half,  you  must  raise  them  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  rich  ;  and  if  you  encourage  marriage  at  the 
same  time,  you  increase  the  means  of  reproduction  by  mar- 
riage as  much  as  you  diminish  them  by  wealth.  But  did  Sad- 
ler insist  upon  the  means  of  raising  the  poor  to  an  equality 
with  the  unprolific  rich  ?  No :  his  philosophy  did  not  go  so 
high.  He  trusted  to  Providence  and  charity !  Now,  Provi- 
dence, in  the  present  state  of  society,  uses  the  Malth<isian  check, 
viz.,  misery  ;  and,  as  Fourier  says,  will  use  it  as  long  as  men 
\3ab  the  present  political  system  of  dissociation  ;  and,  as  for 
charity,  it  encourages  dependence.  Godwin  saw  farther  than 
either  of  these  two  gentlemen — for  he  saw  the  error  of  the 
social  state,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Owenism  in  England. 
Almost  all  Owen's  doctrine  may  l>c  gathered  from  Godwin's 
**  Political  Justice."  Malthus  said  that  "  the  principal  cause 
of  want  and  unhnppinesB  is  only  indirectly  coimected  with  go- 
vernment, and  totally  beyond  its  power  directly  to  remove, 
and  that  it  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  poor  themaelrea.** 
Godwin  disputes  this,  and  shows  the  possibility  of  a  better  spe- 
cies of  government.  Now,  both  gentlemen  are  right ;  for  go- 
vernment can  do  nothing  unless  the  people  co-operate,  there- 
fore Malthus  is  right ;  and  the  people  can  do  nothing  unless  the 
government  co-opcratv,  therefore  Godwin  is  right.  Moreover, 
Providence  provides  a  check  when  men  are  rich,  and  a  dieek 
when  they  are  poor — ^let  them  marry  and  beget  aa  thej  please. 
Therefore  Sadler  is  right.  And,  moreover,  many  bacbelon  and 
old  maids  save  themselves  and  others  a  great  deal  of  trooble  by 
non-production,  therefore  Malthus  is  right,  and  Mia  Mar- 
tiueau  is  right,  and  all  arc  right ;  and  all  wrong,  iHmo  thqr  do 
not  make  a  distinction  l>etween  the  two  stages  of  todetj.  Ifal- 
thus  writes  for  the  old  world  ;  he  has  no  idea  of  a  aocial  atate. 
His  doctrine  is  adapted  for  the  devil's  kingdom,  and  a  suitable 
and  true  doctrine  it  is  for  that  kingdom.  Godwin  writes  for  a 
social  state,  and  speaks  truth  for  a  social  state  ;  but,  in  q>eak- 
\\\^  truth  for  a  social  state,  ho  had  no  occasion  to  deny  that 
Malthus  spoke  truth  for  the  society  for  which  he  wrote.  Every 
man  and  woman  in  the  country  is  a  Malthusian  ;  they  all  allow 
that  a  large  family  is  a  greater  burden  than  a  small  family, 
and  they  arc  afraid  to  marry  till  they  see  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family.  This  is  Malthus'  fundamental  fact,  and 
he  merely  wants  to  convert  this  natural  feeling  into  a  political 
measure.  In  this  Malthus  went  beyond  his  mission ;  he  ought 
rather  to  have  endeavoured  to  discover  a  political  measure  that 
would  remove  the  fear  of  marriage.  Here  Godwin  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Malthus.  Malthus'  doctrine  leads  to  prostitution, 
thcfl,  and  political  cruelty  in  the  present  state  of  society ;  Sad- 
ler's leads  to  indulgence,  idleness,  and  moral  degeneracy ;  and 
Godwin'k  speaks  of  another  state  of  sodetj  alto^ther. 

The  three  combatants  may  be  thiu  characterized  :— 
°*  MAi,THL>i,  correct  for  the  old  world  ;  but  his  doctrine  leads 
to  activity,  accompanied  with  misery. 

Saplkk,  correct  for  the  old  world ;  but  his  doctrines  leads  to 
passivity,  accompanied  with  misery. 

Godwin  contemplates  a  new  order  of  society,  in  which  Sad- 
ler would  prove  right,  and  Malthus  not  wrong,  and  both  would 
prove  innocent  in  doctrine,  as  they  really  were  at  heart  inno- 
cent of  any  evil  intention. 

Malthus  was  a  clerg^'man— Sadler  an  evangelical  christian — 
Godwin  an  infidel. 


FOURIER. 

Wb  have  now  finished  what  we  intended  to  give  of  the  Social 
System  of  Charles  Fourier,  and  whilst  we  were  in  the  act  of 
translating  and  ))uhlishing  the  best  outline  of  the  comprehen- 
sive theory  that  has  ever  appeared  in  i)rint,  the  old  gentleman 
himself  departed  from  this  terrestrial  scene  of  misery,  to 
enter,  we  hope,  a  better,  where  he  will  find  his  philos<^hy  in 


complete  and  active  operation,  both  in  spirit  and  matter.  We 
heard  of  his  death  more  than  a  month  ago,  but  dared  not  an- 
nounce it,  lest  our  information  should  prove  incorrect^  It  has, 
within  these  few  days,  been  confirmed  by  one  of  his  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  a  lady  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence, who  pines  in  secret  over  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  and 
bums  with  a  consuming  fire  of  zeal  for  a  moral  reformation, 
which  she  has  in  vain  attempted  to  accomplish.  Our  transla- 
tion was  hastily  performed ;  the  compositors  often  setting  one 
paragraph,  whilst  we  were  writing  the  succeeding.  We  believe, 
however,  it  is  in  general  correct,  and  quite  as  simple  and  intelli- 
gible, though  not  so  elaborately  correct  and  forcible  in  English, 
as  the  original  is  in  French,  Indulgence  we  do  not  crave  from 
our  readers  for  any  imperfection  in  the  performance  of  our 
task — we  merely  state  a  fact.  Whilst  Fourier  was  leaving  the 
world  of  shadows,  Owen  was  dining  with  Prince  Mettemich  in 
Vienna,  no  doubt  endeavouring  to  convert  the  great  diplomatist 
to  his  social  views — but  endeavouring  only.  Even  success 
would  be  £ulure.  What  can  Prince  Mettemich  do  against  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe :-  His  whole  strength  lies  in  his  senility 
to  the  aristocratic  i^irit.  Let  that  servility  cease,  or  be  con- 
verted into  hostility,  and  Prince  Mettemich  is  a  feather  in  the 
atom  of  baronial  domination.  There  is  no  way  of  changing 
society,  but  through  the  public  mind  ;  and,  to  do  it  well,  pa- 
tience is  requisite;  The  work  will,  and  must  go  on,  but  it  will 
never  be  established  till  society  is  well  experienced  in  political 
folly,  and  Radicals  are  tired  of  looking  to  paltry  measures  of 
a  local  or  jtartml  interest  for  positive  amelioration.  We  are  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  early  Christians,  and  are 
striving  for  a  new  moral  as  they  for  a  new  doctrinal  religion. 


PRINCE  IIOIIENLOE. 

Wb  hare  of^en  been  aaked  our  opinion  of  miracles ;  we  have 
invariably,  for  many  yeara  past,  given  the  same  repljt^  namely, 
that  we  regard  the  Christian  church  as  having  been  originally 
eatabliabed  by  miracles,  but  that  miracles  are  not  a  test  of  troth. 
They  are  merely  a  credential  for  the  individual,  showing  that  he 
has  a  commission,  but  that  commission  may  l>c  to  propound  a 
a  riddle  and  not  to  ex]>ound  it.  There  is  nothing  at  all  un- 
reasonable in  supposing  that  a  religion,  a  metaphysical  institu- 
tion, such  as  Christianity,  should  have  been  thut  introduced  into 
society ;  indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  any  other  inwie  of  doing  it. 
The  evil  prodooed,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the 
employment  iX  miracle,  is  an  argument  in  its  favour,  inas- 
much as  real  positive  good  would  stand  of  itself;  but  evil  re- 
quires some  additional  and  extraordinary  prop  to  raise  and 
support  it ;  when  once  raised  the  original  raising  power  becomes 
less  necessary. 

But  was  that  original  raising  power  wholly  withdrawn,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Middlcton,  at  the  death  of  the  apostles  ?  The 
certainty  of  it  most.'  probably  .was,  but  we  deny  that  the  oc- 
casional display  of  it  ever  has  been  withdran-n.  We  aro  firai 
I>eliever8  in  the  power  of  faith.  It  is  the  best  medicine  the 
ignorant  ph^'sician  can  use,  but  contention  kills  it.  Thus,  faith 
is  gradually  dying ;  but  wherever  it  is  powerfully  developed, 
there  cxtraonlinary  cures  will  l)c  performed  by  its  instrumen- 
tality. There  is  more  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
than  perhaps  in  any  other.  The  authority,  antiquity,  pomp,  sir- 
cumstance,  and  univciwlity  of  that  church  are  very  imposing, 
and  the  ignorance  and  devotion  of  many  of  its  members  far  ex- 
ceed anything  to  be  witnessed  in  a  Protestant  conventicle. 
It  is  an  admirable  institution  for  miracles,  and  miracles  it  no 
doubt  has  ;  not  unnatural  proiligies,  but  pure  natural  miracles, 
real  cures  performed  by  pure  faith.  We  know  from  experience 
the  power  of  mental  and  moral  excitement ;  it  will  protluce  the 
same  effect  as  the  apothecary's  medicine  -,  it  will  relax  like  one 
drug,  and  bind  like  another  \  and  if  relaxation  and  constipation 
be  remedies,  natural  remedies,  why  should  not  faith  bo  a 
remedy  ? 

"  Medical  men,"  says  Dr.  Badeley,  in  his  account  of  one 
of  Prince  Hohenloe's  cures,  "  impute  the  extraordinary  cures 
performed  by  Loutherbourg,  animal  magnetinni,  chamis,  me- 
tallic tractors,  and  the  prayers  of  Prince  Uohenloc  to  tlie 
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influence  of  the  mind,  whilst  others  explain  them  by  spiri- 
tual agency,  or  miracles,  or  disbelieve  them  entirely,  and 
stigmatize  them  ignorantly  and  illiberally  as 'perfect  deceit.' 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  however,  unite  at  last  in  one  opin- 
ion, that  perfect  faith  and  confidence  in  the  remedy  are 
indispensable  to  its  success^  Even  this,  however,  we  dispute, 
for  the  cures  of  children  must  be  totally  disconnected  with 
faith  in  the  patient  at  least,  and  when  the  curator  is  a  dead 
saint,  an  old  bone  or  a  shred  of  a  garment,  and  the  patient  an 
infant,  where  is  the  feith  ?  As  for  the  argument  of  imposture, 
Tre  despise  it,  so  thoroughly,  as  a  general  argument,  applicable 
to  all  cases,  that  we  pity  the  heart  as  much  as  the  intellect  of 
the  man  who  employs  it. 

We  will  quote  Dr.  Badeley's  miracle,  merely  for  a  specimen 
of  many  others: 

"  On  the  7th  December,  1820,  Miss  Barbara  O'Connor,  a 
nun,  in  the  convent  at  Newhall,  near  Chelmsfold,  aged  thirty, 
was  suddenly  attacked,  without  any  evident  cause,  with  a  pain 
in  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb,  which  rapidly  increased,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  swelling  of  the  whole  hand  and  arm  as  for  as 
the  elbow.  It  soon  became  red,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  Mr. 
Barlow,  the  skilful  surgeon  to  the  convent,  was  sent  for,  and 
applied  leeches,  lotiens,  blisters,  &c." 

The  doctor  then  gives  a  professional  account  of  the  swelling 
and  surgical  operations  performed,  but  the  complaint  still  con- 
tinued virulent  for  a  year  and  a  half.     Prince  Hohenloe  was 
then  written  to  at  Bamberg.    His  answer  is  as  follows  :— 
"  To  the  Religious  Nuns  in  England. 

"  On  the  3d  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  will  oflFer,  in  com- 
pliance >vith  your  request,  my  prayers  for  your  recovery.  Hav- 
ing made  your  confession  and  communicated,  offer  up  your 
own  also  with  that  fervency  of  devotion,  and  entire  faith  which 
we  owe  to  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.  Stir  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart  the  divine  virtues  of  true  repentance,  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  all  men,  of  firm  belief  that  your  prayers  will  be 
fevourably  received,  and  a  stedfast  resolution  to  lead  an  exem- 
plary life  to  the  end,  that  you  may  continue  in  a  state  of 
grace. 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  regard, 

"  Princk  Albxandbr  Hohknlob." 

"  On  the  3d  of  May  she  went  threugh  the  religious  process 
prescribed  by  the  Prince.  Mass  being  nearly  ended.  Miss 
O'Connor,  not  finding  the  immediate  relief  she  expected,  ex- 
claimed, "  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord  !  thou  hast  not  thought 
me  worthy  of  this  cure.''  Almost  immediately  after,  she  felt  an 
extraordinary  sensation  through  her  whole  arm  to  the  ends  of 
her  fingers.  The  pain  instantly  left  her,  and  the  swelling  gra- 
dually subsided  ;  but  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  hand  re- 
sumed its  natural  size  and  shape.  Now,  I  can  perceive  no 
difference  from  the  other  (June  30th).  "The  general  reports 
that  her  arm  was  paralytic,  and  that  both  hand  and  arm  were 
again  as  bad  as  ever,  are  without  any  foundation. 

"  The  anonymous  authors  of  some  late  publications  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  declare  their  opinion,  that  "  Miss  O'Connor^s  case 
is  a  p\ece  of  deceit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.''''  Others 
have  asserted  that  it  is  "  an  imposition  on  the  public"  and 
Mr.  Barlow  and  myself  (two  Protestants)  are  included  in  the 
confederacy !  " 

This  was  to  be  expected.  Of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  a  white  swelling  could  be  feigned,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions all  sham  for  a  year  and  a  half,  than  that  a  devotional 
simple-hearted  female  should  receive  sudden  relief  by  the 
prayer  of  faith  !  There  is  some  philosophy  in  the  belief,  but 
none  in  the  unbelief. 

It  is  laughable  to  see  the  zeal  with  which  a  Protestant  parson 
will  join  an  infidel  to  cry  dowTi  a  Catholic  miracle.  If  you  msh 
to  cry  down  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  you  have  no 
occasion  to  quote  Paine  or  Voltaire,  or  any  other  modem  scep- 
tic ;  merely  quote  the  Protestant  parsons,  they  will  laugh  the 
whole  story  to  scorn,  and  when  scorn  fails,  they  will  cry  out 
"  imposture  ;"  and  when  imposture  seems  doubtful  of  success, 
they  will  pity  the  poor  deluded  fools  who  believe  such  trash. 
Now,  in  our  humble  and  candid  opinion,  these  reverend  gentle- 
men are  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  ruining  their  own  reputation . 
If  evidence  so  very  powerful,  so  overwhelming  as  that  which,c«n 


be  adduced  for  many  Catholic  miracles  is  all  false,  then  we  say  no 
evidence  is  worth  a  fig"^ven  in  science,  no  man's  authority  is 
worth  quoting,  no  book  is  worth  reading,  and  knowledge  itself 
is  a  delusion. 

What  is  very  singular,  we  say,  Protestant  clergymen  wrote  a- 
gainst  these  miracles,  and  scoffed  at  them.  Witness  the  following 
from  a  Scotch  clergyman  :  "  It  would  appear  that  the  Prince 
is  increasing  in  "  Power  with  God."  Formerly,  repeated  acta 
of  devotion  were  deemed  by  him  requisite  to  draw  down  the 
supernatural  manifestation  of  divine  power  on  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  but  now  (and  who  can  help  shuddering  at  the  impiety 
and  presumption  of  a  worm  of  the  earth  ':'),  he  multiplies  be- 
yond all  calculation  his  pretensions  with  God,  and  his  shame- 
less delusions  of  ignorant  men.  Now,  with  the  most  unbounded 
sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  he  appoints  three  days  for  all 
without  limitation,  let  their  cases  be  what  they  may,  let  them 
but  join  their  intentions  with  his  on  any  one  of  these  days  at 
the  hour  prescribed.  And  this  is  all  that  is  required  to  obtain 
from  God  immediate  relief  from  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  !  Gracious  Heaven  !  and  is  it  come  to 
this !     Is  this  the  illumination  of  the  age  in  which  we  live !" 

Now,  is  this  clergyman  (the  Rev.  Joseph  Finlayson)  an  ho- 
nest man  ?  His  own  church  regularly  prays  for  the  sick  :  he 
himself,  when  the  precentor  reads  out "  the  prayers  of  this  con- 
gregation are  requested  for  A.  B,,  &c."  prays  for  the  recovery 
of  the  person  recommended.  Does  he  regard  his  prayer  as  a 
deception  ?  We  never  heard  of  the  Scotch  prayers  for  the  sick 
proving  effectual ;  the  reason  is  obvious — the  clergyman  does 
not  believe  in  them,  and  the  people  have  as  little  feith.  The 
Catholics  are  consistent ;  they  pray,  because  they  believe,  and 
they  follow  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  James,  who  says,  "  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick."  But  this  clergyman,  and 
all  like  him,  are  infidels — ^practical  infidels.  The  English 
Church  has  also  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  sick.  What  is  the 
use  of  it  ?  If  it  protluces  no  cures  it  would  be  lietter  to  pre- 
scribe Morison's  Pills,  or  Daffy's  Elixir.  But  Dr,  Doyle  and 
Dr.  Wiseman  not  only  declare  with  all  Catholics  that  their 
prayers  are  useful,  but  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church  only 
has  this  privilege  of  working  cures.  This  we  deny.  Wherever 
the  faith  is  cultivated,  the  effects  will  be  similar;  but  Protes- 
tantism has  no  faith. 

Dr.  Doyle  (Catholic  Bishop)  very  happily  satirizes  the  never- 
ending  ascription  of  such  cures  to  the  nerves.  "  Oh,  happy 
nerves  !  were  Erasmus  now  living,  he  would  not  select  folly  as 
a  theme  for  his  praise,  and  pass  by  the  unspeakable  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  nervous  system  !  This  system,  which  can 
kill  and  cure  with  equal  facility,  or  administer  relief  to  the 
dumb  and  hypochondriac,  which  can  rescue  life  from  the  grasp 
of  apoplexy,  and  say  to  him  or  her  who  has  been  bowed  down 
with  infirmity  for  yesirs, "  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  Le  me- 
dicin  malgre  lui,  of  Moliere,  was  unacquainted  with  it,  or  bleed- 
ing and  hot  water  would  not  have  been  his  only  specifics,  &c." 
"Miss  Dowell  is  so  diseased  for  months,  as  to  be  enfeebled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  very  movement  of  her  frame  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  her  physicians,  produce  dissolution.  Relief 
is  sought  from  God,  by  those  means  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  used,  agreeably  to  his  own  command,  in  order  to  obtain 
mercy.  She  rises,  and  almost  takes  up  her  bed  and  walks; 
and  this  is  nerves  !  To  suppose  so,  is  not  to  be  credulous,  but 
it  is  to  hoodwink  faith  and  reason,  and  bring  them  into  captivity 
to  prejudice.  I  have  seen  an  old  woman,  who  had  been,  per- 
haps for  twenty  years,  stooped  down  to  the  earth  almost,  with 
some  disease,  probably  of  the  spine,  and  in  whom  poverty,  cold, 
want,  and  age,  weakened  much  the  elasticity  of  the  nerves. 
She  prayed  with  an  humble  faith,  and  stood  erect ;  but  why 
should  not  some  hypothesis  be  devised,  to  show  that  her  cure 
was  a  mistake,  or  that  her  disease  belonged  to  some  undisco- 
vered class  ? '' — Defence  of  the  Vindication  of  the  Civil  and 
Religious  Principles  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

This  mu&t  gall  the  Protestants,  for  they  cannot  dispute  the 
facts,  without  impairing  their  own  faith,  and  throwing  odium 
and  the  cloak  of  h3T)ocrisy  over  their  own  "  prayers  for  the 
sick."  They  are  obliged  to  be  profane.  Who  can  find  fault 
with  the  piety  of  Hohenloe's  letter,  above  quoted,  and  call 
himself  a  Christian  ?    An  infidel  may  laugh,  and  scoff,  and 
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cry  "  imposture,  deceit,  humbug,"  &c.,  but  it  ill  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity  to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  Christ  him- 
self positively  promised  should  continue  in  the  Church  till  the 
end.  We  do  not  consider  these  miracles,  nay,  not  even  bona 
fide  resurrections,  and  restoring  of  lost  limbs,  as  evidences  of 
final  truth.  But  as  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  do  regard  mira- 
cles as  a  test  of  truth,  doctrinal  truth, we  sincerely  think  that,  in 
this  miracle  question,  the  Catholics  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  that  the  Protestants  are  practical  infidels,  with  a  false 
profession  of  faith. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Doyle's  Defence  of 
J.  K.  L.,  &c. 

"  At  Wur/burg  he  commenced  those  extraordinary  actions 
which  have  astonished,  and  are  astonishing,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

"  Francis  Nicholas  Baur,  Vicar  and  Dominicalis  Major  of  the 
•ncient  Chapter  of  Wurzburg,  has  given,  in  twelve  letters,  an 
authentic  account  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  performed  by 
the  I'riiice,  during  his  residence  of  twenty-four  days  in  that 
city. 

"  Over  his  bed  hangs  the  identical  crucifix  used  by  the  great 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  Indies,  a  present  firom  his  HoUness 
Pius  the  Seventh.  He  has  chosen  for  his  companion  a  man 
truly  religious,  of  low  condition,  named  Michel,  of  his  own 
country,  who  unites  with  him  in  prayer,  previous  to  the  working 
of  his  miracles.  These  do  not  consist  of  long  sounding  words, 
of  formal  bombast,  and  multiplied  titles,  such  as  the  heathens 
made  to  their  gods,  but  with  faith  and  fervour,  he  says  with  the 
Apostles,  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  arise,  thy  faith  hath  healed 
thee." 

"  With  perfect  confidence  he  bu  natoied  persona  declared 
!ncurabl&  He  baa  made  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lame  to  walk;  and  pamlytics  he  has  perfectly  cored. 

"  The  munber  of  eures  performeil  in  the  aborc-mGntioned 
city,  and  which  are  emegietered,  are  more  ttum  one  hundred. 
Among  these  are  the  PnnoeMi  Matilda  of  Schwartxenburg,  who 
was  cure<I,  after  being  lame  from  her  eighth  to  her  eeventeenth 
year.  Eighty  thousand  florins  had  been  spent  in  medical 
advice  for  ber,  and  fourteen  days  before  the  Prince  saw  her,  her 
life  was  deq>aired  of. 

"  It  was  only  with  the  most  violent  pain  that  she  could  lie  in 
u  horizontal  position,  and  only  by  means  of  a  machfae,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  |i<'>n>v  ".uid  she  be  something  freer  from  pain 
in  bed,  becauh<  t  cd  her,  and  brought  her  nearer  to  a 

perpendicular  <  and  in  this  state  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 

loe  found  her,  wlteie  pmying  with  him  and  his  disciple,  Martin 
Michel,  and  with  full  confidence  in  Ood,  at  his  cominand  to 
rise,  she  was  instantly  ciut^d.  She  stepped  out  of  bed  alona, 
threw  the  machine  from  her,  was  dressed,  and  walked  aitet 
wards  in  the  court-yard,  and  in  the  garden,  performed  her  dero- 
tions  the  next  morning  in  the  church,  with  ptaieee  and  thanke- 
giving;  visitctl  the  garden  of  the  court,  ana  Julius  Hospital; 
and  went,  on  the  '24th  instant,  in  company  with  h«r  Serene 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Lichtonstcin,  bom  PrinoeM  of  E^^er- 
ha/y,  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Arembeig,  also  her 
uncle,  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Baar,  and  othera,  to 
the  sermon  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenioe,  in  the  coUegiata  church 
of  Hang,  and  continues  to  this  hour  perfectly  welL 

'*  The  public  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  thia,'*  says  Father 
Baur,  "  and  the  more  so,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  as  well  as 
on  the  20th  of  June,  in  the  morning,  the  Prince*  could  neither 
turn  herself  in  bed,  nor  stand  on  cither  of  her  feet !  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  deaf,  was  restored  to  his 
hearing. 

"  On  the  Prince's  way  to  Wurzburg,  he  was  met  by  several 
vehicles  full  of  sick  persons  .He  stopped,  got  out  of  bis  carriage 
and  healed  them.  In  Easlebcn,  he  did  the  same  ;  in  HassAirt, 
four  leagues  from  Schweinfurt,  he  healed  fire  persons.  We  con- 
tinue to  receive  intelligence  from  him. 

"  He  restored  two  sisters  to  the  use  of  their  limbs,  who  had 
not  left  their  beds  for  ten  years.  The  counsellor,  Jacob,  who 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  four  years,  accompanied  his 
deliverer  from  the  third  story  down  to  the  house  door.  The 
upholsterer,  M.  Knuer,  who  had  been,  long  ago,  given  up  by  the 
physicians,  is  seen  abroad  again.  The  beneficed  clergyman,  Rev. 


Mr.  Sollner  of  Hallstadt,  before  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons,  was  cured  of  the  gout, 
as  he  sat  in  the  carriage,  and  he  immediately  alighted,  and 
went  through  the  town  on  foot.  Mr.  Deureling,  the  sad- 
dler, can  now  look  afler  his  workmen  without  stick  or  crutch, 
&c 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  30th  of  .Tune,  a  chaise 
drove  up  to  Staufenberg's  hotel.  It  was  immediately  conjec- 
tured, that  it  had  brought  some  poor  creature  in  need  of;  help, 
and  actually,  an  old  man,  by  trade,  a  butcher,  was  carried  out 
of  it  in  sheets  into  the  hotel,  for  all  his  members  were  so  crip- 
pled that  he  could  not  be  touchetl  with  hands.  The  crowd 
assembled  before  the  place  in  the  hotel,  were  astonished  to  see 
a  person  so  extremely  afflicted,  and  many  said  aloud,  "  If  this 
man  be  cured  the  finger  of  God  will  be  manifest"  The  whole 
multitude  were  full  of  expectation  for  the  event  After  a  time, 
a  lady  was  heard  in  the  hotel,  calling  out  of  the  window  to  those 
in]  the  windows  of  the  adjoining  house.  '•  Good  God  !  the 
man  is  cured,  he  can  walk  already  I "  The  crowd  below 
were  now  more  eager  with  expectation,  when  another  lady  called 
out  to  them,  "  clear  the  way  before  the  door !  the  man  is 
coming  out,  let  him  have  a  free  passage."  The  man  came  out 
and  walked  to  his  chaise ;  but  after  driving  a  little  way,  he 
stopped  the  coachman,  and  desired  him  to  take  him  back  to 
the  gracious  prince,  as  through  excessive  joy,  he  had  forgotten 
to  return  him  thanks. 

"■  In  the  aftemooB,  a  young  man  was  brought  from  Burglauer, 
who  had  studied  divinity  here  two  years,  before,  but  from  a  dis- 
order in  his  legs,  had  lain  since  that  time  in  constant  and  ex* 
oeairepain.  His  friends  in  the  seminary,  had  prswed  him  to 
cone  hither ;  and,  they  moreover,  induced  his  Soene  TliflbniiM, 
as  the  nek  man  could  not  leave  hie  bed  m  the  carnage,  to  eoue 
oat  to  him.  He  encoureged  the  ■nflfarer  to  hate  great  ceofidwio 
in  the  power  and  gooda—  of  (Sod,  and  then  pnjed  over  him, 
and  told  him  to  ariee  hi  tlM  nam*  of  Jceua.  The  iint  tame  th« 
sick  man  could  not  arise,  his  Serene  Highness  repeated  th« 
prayer,  and  the  man  declared  that  all  the  pain  had  left  him. 
The  prince  prayed  a  third  time,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  immense  crowd  assembled  before  the  Staufenhcrg  Hotel, 
when  he  called  oat  **  Arise,"  the  sick  man  raised  himself  upright 
in  his  bod.  Every  man  was  amazed  to  think  how  languid  and 
emaciated  had  been  the  state  of  this  man,  who  now  stood  be- 
fore them  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  joy,  whereas,  a 
moment  before,  he  had  lain  to  all  appearance  at  the  point  of 
death.  Both  his  feet  were  before  quite  dead,  for  pins  had  been 
run  into  his  flesh  and  he  felt  nothing  of  them. 

**The  child  of  Mr.  Oulemann,  who  was  attended  by  medical 
men,  befaig  entirely  blind,  was  restored  on  the  spot,  and  to  this 
hmtr  remains  bleesed  with  perlbct  sight. 

**  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Mel,  the  king's  cellarer,  who  was  deaf, 
ran  about  the  house,  crying  out  for  joy,  **  I  can  hear  perfectly 
well." 

**  A  man  firom  Schwemusbock,  who  had  not  l)cen  able  for  eight 
yean  to  raise  himself  once  in  his  bed,  was  brought  in  a  carriage 
before  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Prince,  who  was  just  about  to 
begin  a  journey.  The  Prince  was  in  the  greatest  haste,  but 
still  wished  to  relieve  the  afHicted  man,  and  accordingly  opened 
his  window,  and  began  to  pray  fix>m  it,  desiring  the  sick  person 
to  pny  at  the  same  time.  After  giving  him  his  blessing,  he 
called  out  to  the  man  to  arise.  This  he  could  not  do,  and  the 
prayer  was  repeated,  whereupon  the  sick  man  raised  himself  a 
little,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  flx?e  from  pain.  The 
prayer  »-as  again  repeated,  and  then  the  man  arose  entirely  by 
nimcelf,  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  went  fVom  thence  to  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Haug,  and  there  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his 
deliverance.  Who  would  think  of  pretending  that,  in  this 
case,  there  could  have  been  any  application  of  magnetism, 
when,  ftwn  the  Prince  who  spoke  and  prayed  from  his  window 
up  stairs  to  the  sick  man,  there  was  so  great  a  distance  as  to 
render  breathing  upon  him,  and  much  more  touching  him,  quite 
impossible." 

We  must  now  conclude.  These  are  only  a  few  specimen* 
of  miracles  wrought  in  our  own  days  '"  ^^^  reign  of  George 
IV.  equal  apparently  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  wrought  m 
his  name.     Yet  some  will  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Christ,  be- 
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cause  of  the  difficulty  attached  to  the  belief  of  his  works  !  How 
very  contemptible  is  knowledge  !  What  a  paltry  thing  is  phi- 
losophy !  What  is  knowledge  ?  Pray,  what  is  it  ?  Your  facts 
or  mine  ?  Philosophers  will  traverse  the  earth  with  one  set  of 
facts,  striving  to  compel  mankind  to  abandon  another  set,  and 
they  complain  of  their  treatment,  and  of  people's  ignorance. 
What  a  pity  it  is  they  cannot  discover  their  owii !  There  is 
nothing  marvellous  in  all  these  stories  ;  to  us  it  is  pure  nature, 
simple  nature,  and  would  be  much  more  frequent  if  there  were 
more  brotherly  love  amongst  us,  and  less  brawling  and  wrang- 
ling about  heterodoxy  and  orthodoxy,  which  only  make  devils 
of  men,  by  developing  the  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  nature.  We  are  not  requiring  the  reader  to  believe ; 
but  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  saj-,  that  if  he  refuses  other 
men's  testimony,  they  will  pay  little  respect  to  his. 

But  miracles  are  not  confined  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Valentine  Greatrakes  was  just  such  another  as  Prince  Hohen- 
loe.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  English  Episcopalian  Bishops 
forbade  him  to  cure  the  sick  in  the  name  of  God  in  their  dio- 
cese !  !  The  Roman  Clergy  would  probably  do  the  same ; 
they  are  all  alike  meanly  jealous  of  each  other.  None  of  them 
have  got  possession  of  the  Universal  faith.  None  of  them  be- 
long to  the  Universal  Church.  "  Miracles  considered  ab- 
stractedly," says  Dr.  Doj-le,  "  are  not  always  certain  signs  of 
the  sanctity  of  those  who  work  them,  or  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine.*'  This  it  right  The  worker  of  miracles  "  must 
prove  his  mission  from  the  church  liis  submission  to  those  who 
rule  her."  This,  also,  is  right ;  but  where  is  the  church  ?  and 
is  it  not  probable  that  all  miracles  are  now  imperfect  and  un- 
certain, because  the  church  is  divided,  and  its  love  destroyed  1 
There  is  a  secret  about  religion  which  is  yet  unveiled. 
Certain,  however,  we  are  of  this  that  the  church  is  apostate 
throughout,  and  that  the  Sectarian  Spirit  is  Antichrist  in  its 
worst  sense.  Certain,  also,  we  are,  that  vulgar  infidelity  is  a 
delusion,  and  its  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  philosophy  a 
farce. 


SECTARIAN    DIFFERENCES. 

(From  {Notes  to  the  "  Reproof  of  Brutus.'''') 

The  differences  among  sectaries  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Heylyn : — 

"  Worse  fared  it  with  the  brethren  of  the  separation,  who 
had  retired  themselves  unto  Amsterdam,  in  the  former  reign, 
than  with  their  first  founders  and  forefathers,  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  for,  having  broken  in  sunder  the  bond  of  peace, 
they  found  no  possibility  of  preserving  the  spirit  of  unity, 
one  separation  growing  continually  on  the  neck  of  another,  till 
they  were  crumbled  into  nothing.  The  brethren  of  the  first 
separation  had  found  fault  with  the  Church  of  England  for 
reading  prayers  and  homilies  as  they  lay  in  the  book,  and 
not  admitting  the  presbytery  to  take  place  amonpt  them. 
But  the  brethren  of  the  second  separation  take  as  much  dis- 
taste against  retaining  all  set  forms  of  hymns  and  psalms,  com- 
mitting their  conceptions,  both  in  praying  and  prophecying, 
and  singing  of  psalms,  to  the  help  of  memory ;  and  then  sub- 
join this  maxim,  in  which  all  agreed,  that  is  to  say,  that  there 
IS  the  same  reason  of  helps  in  all  parts  of  spiritual  worship. 
Upon  which  groimd  they  charge  it  home  on  their  fellow  sepa- 
ratists,— that  as  in  prayer  the  book  is  to  be  laid  aside,  by  the 
confession  of  the  ancient  brethren  of  the  separation,  so  it  must 
also  be  in  prophecying  and  singing  of  psalms  ;  and  therefore 
whether  we  pray,  or  sing,  or  prophecy,  it  is  not  to  be  from  the 
book,  but  out  of  the  heart.  For  prophecying,  next  they  tell  us, 
that  the  spirit  is  quenched  two  manner  of  ways,  by  memory  as 
well  as  reading ;  and  to  make  known  how  little  use  there  is  of 
memory  in  the  act  of  prophecying  or  preaching,  they  tell  us, 
that  the  citing  of  chapter  and  verse  (as  not  being  used  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  their  sermons  and  writings)  is  a  mark 
of  Antichrist.  And  as  for  psalms,  which  make  the  third  part 
of  spiritual  worship,  they  propose  these  queries  :  1st,  Whether 
in  a  psalm  man  must  be  tied  to  metre,  and  ryhme,  and 
tune ;  and  whether  voluntary  be  not  as  necessary  in  tune  and 


words,  as  well  as  matter  ?  And  •2nd,  Whether  metre,  rhyme,  and 
tune,  be  not  quenching  the  spirit  ?  According  to  which  resolution 
of  the  new  separation,  every  man,  when  the  congregation  shall 
be  met  together,  may  first  conceive  his  own  matter  in  the  act  of 
praismg,  deliver  it  in  prose  or  metre  as  he  lists  himself,  and  in 
the  same  instant  chant  out,  in  what  tune  soever,  that  which  comes 
first  into  his  head ;  which  would  be  such  a  horrible  confusion 
of  tongues  and  voices,  that  hardly  any  howling  or  gnashing  of 
teeth  can  be  equal  to  it.  Finally,  as  to  forms  of  government, 
they  declared  thus : — that  as  they  who  live  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  worship  the  very  beast  itself;  and 
they  who  live  under  the  government  of  Archbishops,  do  wor- 
ship the  image  of  the  beast ;  so  they  which  willingly  obey 
the  reformed  Presbytery  of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons,  wor- 
ship the  shadow  of  that  image.  In  this  posture  stood  the 
brethren  of  the  separation,  anno.  1606,  when  Smith  first  pub- 
lished his  book,  '  Of  the  present  differences  between  the 
Churches  of  the  Separation  ;'  but  afterwards  there  arose  ano- 
ther great  dispute  between  Ainsworth  and  Broughton,  whether 
the  colours  of  Aaron's  linen  ephod  were  of  blue  or  sea-water 
green  ;  which  did  not  only  trouble  all  the  dyers  of  Amsterdam, 
but  draw  their  several  followers  into  sides  and  factions."— 
Hkylyn's  History  of  the  Presbyterians. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  is  blackballed  this  week.  Our  printer  drives  us  much 
harder  than  formerly.  The  Shepherd  was,  all  but  correspond- 
ents'' notices,  made  up  before  his  letter  arrived. 

A  Friend. —  We  are  happy  to  hear  of  our  doctrine  being 
taught  from  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  is  the  place  for  it,  and  it 
must  cause  considerable  inquiry  wherever  it  is  thus  presented 
in  public.  But  any  little  deviations  from  it  should  be  candidly 
overlooked,  and  forgiven.  Neither  should  it  ever  be  suspected 
that  it  is  want  of  moral  courage  that  prevents  the  preachers 
from  speaking  freely.  It  is  a  delicate  point  to  judge  of  mo- 
tives. Unitarians  are  more  rational  and  philosophical  in  their 
doctrine,  but  they  want  the  glowing  warmth  and  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  Trinitarians.  Were  Unitarianism  to  maintain  the 
divinity  of  the  whole  Church,  or  mystical  body  of  Christ,  instead 
of  denying  the  'divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  be  both  \more 
reasonable,  and  more  religious,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  By 
denying  the  divinity  of  the  man  Christ,  it  has  actually  lost  its 
religiotis  feeling,  and  we  believe  it  never  can  recover  it,  except 
by  the  adoption  of  the  real  "  Catholic''''  doctrine  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  its  hypostatic  union  with  God,  as 
his  representative  on  earth.  There  is  no  practical  medium  be- 
tween this  and  out-and-out  infidelity. 

P. — If  a  man  holds  out  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  beggar,  and  the 
beggar  be  suspicious  that  the  bread  is  poisened,  can  it  appear 
singular  that  the  beggar  refuses  to  take  it  ?  Certainly  ?io(. 
Thus,  although  positive  material  good  is  demanded  by  the 
people,  there  is  a  necessity  for  convincing  them  that  you  have 
not  poisoned  the  gift  which  you  freely  offer  them.  The  Church 
will  take  from  the  Tories  what  it  refuses  from  the  Whigs ; 
why,  then,  wonder  if  Christians  refuse  to  accept  even  a  positive 
good  from  infidels  ?  We  question  if  infidels  would  not  be 
equally  suspicious  of  even  a  liberal  system  of  education  from 
the  clergy.  T/tese  antipathies  we  cannot  help  at  present; 
time,  we  suppose,  will  wear  them  away. 
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EVANGELICALS  AND   MORALISTS. 

Most  disappointed,  in  that  crowd  of  men. 

The  man  of  subtle  controversy  stood ; 

The  bigot  theologian,  in  minute 

Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 

To  practice ;  in  debate,  how  loud !  how  long  ! 

How  dexterous ! — in  Christian  love  how  cold ! 

His  vain  conceits  were  ortho<lox  alone. 

He  died,  and  when  he  oi>ene(l  his  car,  prepared 

To  hear,  beyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 

Of  bliss — he  hoard,  a'lu^!  the  wail  of  woe. 

He  proved  all  crcctls  fa'se  but  his  own,  and  found 

At  latt  his  own  most  false;  most  false,  beomae 

He  spent  his  time  to  prove  all  othen  m. 

<)  love-dcslroyinp,  curse*!  l>i;rotrT! 
Cur»ed  in  Heaven,  but  curse*!  more  in  bell ! 

PoVok'i  Court  <^  Timt,  U.  B. 

Ai.THnroH  religious  sects  are  innumcmble,  every  indiridiutl 
1    ■  '  'f  a  sect,  there  is  a  grand  generic  distinction,  which 

)  !  in  all  n^esi,  and  sepnmtcs  nlit>«  the  Catholic  and 

v...  1  ...:v,.int  communions.  It  is  the  distinction  which  cUmcs 
the  members  of  the  Church  vnXh  the  two  great  categories  of 
Evangelical  and  moderates.  There  is  more  importance  in  this 
distinction  than  otr  libeml  moralista  cf  modem  time*  arc 
aware  of. 

The  Evangelical  (Ionics  the  virtue  of  moral  preaching — 
denies  the  possibility  of  making  Christians  of  men,  by  teaching 
a  formal  morality.  lie  hate*  a  moro/ sermon.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  fiercest  hntretl  of  moral  discourses  amongst  the 
people.  The  prcnching  up  of  dead  worka,  as  they  call  them,  is 
contrary  to  their  received  notions  of  Chrisffan  instruction. 
Many  of  them  cons  dcr  it  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity. Ihe  moml  preacher  it  esteemed  akin  to  an  infidel; 
and  by  many  rc^nrdwl  with  e<{unl  abhorrence  as  if  he  were  u 
<leclared  Atbrist.  The  celebmte<!  .lobu  Newton  says  he  might 
as  well  preach  to  horses  and  cattle,  a»  preach  to  men  and 
women  in  a  moral  stmin. 

This  may  sound  strange  to  many  of  the  mi>dem  libeml 
school,  who  regard  momis  as  the  all  and  in  all.  But  Newton 
knew  what  he  was  saying ;  he  knew  how  to  speak  to  the  hmrt. 
His  Cardiphonia,  or  "  Wonls  to  the  Heart,"  are  the  most  elo- 
quent appeals  to  the  human  feelings  that  the  litcmture  of  Eng- 
land cim  jtioducc;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  preaching 
was  e<iually  attmctive.  (ieorge  Whitticid  was  of  the  same- 
school.  He  also  was  an  Antinomian,  a  heart  preacher,  a 
despiser  of  forms.  He  was  also  an  electrifying  preacher.  In- 
spiration accompanied  his  words.  But  no  particular  good  was 
the  lesult. 

It  is  this  inefficiency,  in  i>ractica1  goo<l,  of  the  evangelical 
style  of  preaching,  wh'ch  forms  the  most  solid  objection  against 
it.  Its  elo<|uencc  and  inspimtion  no  one  can  dispute — but  it  is 
essentially  passive.  Hence  the  party  which  l>elongs  to  it  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  want  of  sV  ill  in  the  management 
of  secular  business.  The  modemte  party  are  the  Tories  of  the 
Church  ;  the  men  of  action,  of  prudence,  discretion,  and  form. 


They  walk  by  rule  and  precetlent,  seldom  stumble  on  one  ano- 
ther, lupport  sovereign  and  dictatorial  imwer,  are  averse  to  all 
changes,  and  encourage  the  people  to  observe  a  similar  formal- 
ity in  their  moral  conduct;  always  preferring  precept  to  mere 
impulse,  and  the  lessons  of  traditionary  experience  to  the 
theories  of  well  meaning  hut  oft  deluded  eiithusia.sm. 

This  latter  party  is  a  very  unpopular  party.  It  is  the  lite- 
rary soul  of  the  Church.  The  \cr\  K'st  men,  for  learning  and 
talent,  with  very  fe*  exceptions,  belong  to  it.  It  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  faith.  It  fights  all  those  liattios  which  rc([uire 
learning,  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  is  the  principal  defence  of 
the  Church  from  the  weapons  of  infidelity.  The  Evangelical 
party  is  less  ([ualifiefl  for  methodical  conflict  with  the  enemy. 
Jt  has  leas  of  the  refinement  of  art,  less  of  the  learning  of  the 
■choola,  hut  more  of  the  common  fee'ings  of  the  people.  It 
tends  to  fiumticism.  The  fanatics  all  lean  to  this  s  do.  Fana- 
ticism is  merely  a  carrjing  out  of  thefu-.idame.ital  ]>rinciple  of 
the  evangelical  system,  viz ,  a  preference  of  the  heart  to  the 
intellect, 

l*he  Aindamental  principles  of  the  Evangelical  school  we 
ourwlves  hold,  i.  «.,  we  prefer  the  nfTccliuiistothc  intellect,  and 
we  consider  the  morali/ing  system  of  preaching  as  i)erfi'ctly 
incompetent  to  reform  society,  or  regenerate  mankind.  Naj', 
we  consider  it  as  positively  injurious,  in  nmny  respects ;  more 
especially  as  it  preserves  the  false  and  unchri.>>tinn  1)c!ief  that 
the  present  arrangements  and  inequalities  of  society  are  nece»- 
sary,  to  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
that  the  poor  arc  made  poor,  in  onlcr  that  the  rich  may  hare 
an  opportunity  of  Ining  generoMs.  But  we  couhidcr  the  Evan- 
gelicals as  utterly  incompetent  tomoralixc  or  Christianize  man- 
kind, merely  because  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  creed  or  their 
system  to  make  use  of  outward  forms  to  create  gooil  moials  — 
they  address  the  inner  man  only;  and  while  they  are  i>olishing 
an<l  ornamenting  the  soul,  their  enemie.H  are  creating  such  out- 
ward amuipcmentH,  and  such  jKivcrty  of  circumstance,  as  speedi- 
ly roniler  all  their  polishing  vain,  and  hurry  the  poor  simpleton, 
who  yields  to  their  ullurenicnts,  either  into  npo)»tncy  or  tcm|)o- 
ml  privations.  Moreover,  whilst  they  are  ])re|iaTing  one  gene- 
ration, and  ur(ting  it  to  defy  the  temptations  that  surround  it, 
another  generation  is  growing  up  amid  the  same,  or  even  worse 
temptations,  so  that  there  is  no  end  of  their  lalmur  ;  the  some 
everlasting  appealing  to  the  feelings  must  Ix:  eternally  kept  up, 
fir  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  temptation^:,  nnd  an  evaii- 
geli/e<l  or  regenerated  father  docs  not  necessarily  breed  a  son 
like  himself.  One  would  suppofie,  that  the  speediest  mode  of 
curing  the  evil  would  In;  to  remove  the  temptations  ;  but  this 
forms  no  part  of  the  evangelical  plan,  unless  ynw  consider  Vice 
Societies  and  Magd.ilcn  Asylums  as  attempts  of  this  kind,  which 
we  do  not;  for  although  they  save  individuals,  they  do  not 
diminish  the  sum  total  of  crime.* 

•  "  The  frequency  of  venereal  c«)mplnints  is  much  greater 
than  the  public  imauincs.  It  is  a  fact  which  cnr.not  1>ediHpute<I, 
that  in  large  cities,  there  is  not,  i>erhaps,  one  in  ten  male  indi- 
viduals, from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty  yc.irs,  who  has  not 
licen  affected  once  or  twice.  I  have  l)eeii  of\cn  shock  e<l  at  see- 
ing even  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty,  presenting  them- 
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We  Bay  we  prefer  the  evangelical  basis — of  appealing  to  tlie 
affections  in  preference  to  the  intellect ;  but  it  is  not  by  preach- 
ing that  we  would  appeal.  This  word-mongeriitg  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion. It  is  a  paltering  with  the  feelings  of  mankind.  Affec- 
tion cannot  be  permanently  roused  by  words.  It  merely  vibrates 
for  a  season,  during  the  hearing  of  a  discourse,  but  it  dies  in 
active  life.  Now  it  is  in  active  life  Avhere  we  desire  to  have  it; 
and  as  the  preacher  cannot  follow  his  pupils  into  the  busy 
scenes  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  preserve  the  same  poetic 
generosity,  and  heavenliness  of  mind,  which  he  can  contrive  to 
produce,  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  a  Sunday,  we  mmt  have  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  preacher ;  a  substitute,  too,  who  is  stronger  than 
the  evil  without ;  otherwise,  the  evil  will  reign  over  the  man, 
and  he  will  transgress  the  law  of  love.  This  the  Evangelicals 
strive  to  obtain,  with  their  regenerated  nature.  This  regenera- 
tion of  theirs,  however,  has  had  a  long  trial,  and  it  has  proved 
a  failure.  One  generation  after  another  keeps  up  the  delusion, 
but  the  history  of  man,  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  branded 
it  for  ever  as  a  chimera.  The  evil  without  has  always  been  too 
great  for  the  new  man  within.  Our  plan,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
move the  evil  without,  and  thus  pacify  the  evil  within.  There 
is  no  other  mode,  we  believe,  of  regenerating  man,  and  this  is 
done,  not  by  preaching,  like  Evangelicals,  by  rousing  the  feel- 
ings to  the  love  of  God,  through  Christ ;  not  by  preaching,  like 
moralists,  by  exciting  mankind  to  love  one  another  in  circum- 
stances which  create  mutual  antipathies ;  but  it  is  done  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  antipathies,  and  making  men  love  one 
another,  without  preacliing,  and  without  an  effort.  "-After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts,' and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord,"  &c.  Preaching  is  use- 
less, and  writing  is  useless,  as  moralizing  influences.  We  do 
not  write  to  moralize  ;  we  know  it  is  vain.  We  write  to  con- 
vince the  intellect  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  outward  cir- 
cumstances, to  produce  new  moral  feelings. 

We  have  said  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school  is  a  preference  of  the  affections  to  the  intellect. 
This,  however,  is  only  true  in  a  very  vague  sense,  for  there  is 
a  curious  inconsistency  to  be  observed  in  this  evangelism.  The 
Evangelicals  are  the  most  doctrinal  of  all  preachers.  'Tis  they, 
and  they  almost  only,  who  confound  the  understandings,  and 
puzzle  the  imaginations  of  their  hearers  with  controversial  dis- 
courses on  Justification,  Election,  Reprobation,  Predestination, 
and  all  the  other  mysteries  of  the  Church.  All  these  subjects, 
however,  concentre  in  the  Absolutism  of  God,  and  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  Christ,  which  are  the  only  positive  ideas  which  the 
Evangelical  Preacher  presents  to  his  hearers ;  and  love  directed 
to  Christ  is  the  great  and  sole  aim  of  his  ministration.  He  in- 
fers, that  if  men  truly  love  Christ,  they  will  love  one  another. 
This  is  merely  a  truism,  if  he  understood  it  right ;  for  Christ 
is  the  Church  universal;  and  if  love  to  the  Church  universal  is 
once  begotten,  there  is  no  fear  of  individual  love.  But  where 
is  the  Chinch  Universal?  Is  it  formed?  The  Evangelical 
preacher  cannot  show  his  Christ,  and  therefore  his  preaching  is 
vain. 

The  Moralist  actually  aims  at  the  same  end  by  a  different 
channel ;  he  teaches  moral  duties,  and  thinks  to  overcome  evil 
by  convincing  the  intellect  more  than  by  animating  the  feelings. 
He,  therefore,  writes  beautiful  discourses — learned  discourses — 
philosophical  discourses.  He  preaches  before  judges  and  law- 
yers, and  savans ;  and  instead  of  addressing  the  people,  he  ad- 
dresses the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  demonstrates  the  beauty 
and  the  propriety  of  keeping  first  those  laws  which  legislators 
have  enacted  to  protect  the  members  of  society  ;  and,  secondly, 
those  laws  of  honour  and  moral  feeling  which  religion,  and  the 
universal  sense  of  mankind,  have  inculcated  in  all  ages.  The 
first  of  these  laws  the  rich  are  not  tempted  to  break ;   the 


selves  with  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  at  the  hospitals  at  which  I  at- 
tend. Here  we  daily  observe  every  form  of  venereal  infection, 
and  the  most  frightful  inroads  upon  health." — Dr.  Ryan's 
Philosophy  of  Marriage,  1837. 

So  much  for  Christian  morals!!  and  vice  societies!  and  evan- 
gelical preaching !  and  moralizing ! 


preacher,  therefore,  has  thus  far  an  easy  task ;  he  speaks  to 
convert  perfect  men.  The  laws  of  honour  are  also  equally  in- 
fluential •with  the  rich  The  very  rakes  of  the  nobility  and 
aristocracy  keep  them  instinctively,  excepting,  perhaps,  some 
sexual  and  place-seeking  laws,  about  whicli  the  preacher  knows 
it  would  be  vain  .to  harangue  them ;  and,  therefore,  he  very 
cautiously  slurs  them  all  over  in  bis  general  deniniciation  of  "  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life ;'  phrases  of  large  im- 
port, and  susceptible  of  many  Jesuitical  interpretations.  As  for 
the  love  of  money,  the  root  of  all  evil,  the  clergyman's  own 
heart,  and  his  wife  and  family,  are  pretty  good  securities  .against 
any  extravagant  denunciation  of  this  siv  ;  so  that,  after  all,  the 
moralist  preaches  merely  to  the  soothing  of  the  conscience  of 
the  respectable  members  of  society,  and  those  wlio  really  re- 
quire his  preaching  never  hear  him,  and  he  does  not  look  after 
them.  People  in  comfortable  circumstances  do  not  require  a 
preacher,  and  the  poor  do  not  get  one. 

Nay,  what  is  more,  they  have  no  need  of  one.  According  to 
Dr.  Colquhoun,  a  late  London  msigistrate,  there  are  20,000  in- 
dividuals in  London  who  do  not  know  in  the  morning  how  they 
are  to  obtain  their  first  meal.  What  is  the  use  of  preaching  to 
these  ?  Their  first  demand  is  a  breakfast.  The  nearest  evil  i^ 
always  the  most  appalling ;  and  though  the  preachers  do  their 
utmost  to  prove  that  God  is  even  nearer  than  a  hungry  belly, 
and  that  we  may  be  in  hell  before  we  require  another  meal, 
still  there  are  very  few  men  so  formetl  as  to  regard  this  in  any 
other  light  than  a  hypothesis,  whilst  the  hunger  and  its  demand 
are  undisputed  facts.  It  takes  a  most  vexatious  waste  of  words, 
and  energy  of  manner,  to  convince  even  some  poor  witless,  ner- 
vous, unemployed  fool,  of  the  awful  condition  of  an  unregenerate 
soul.  What  a  vocsibulary  of  words  it  would  require  to  convert 
these  twenty  thousand  breakfastless  outcasts,  who  are  forbidden 
to  beg,  who  cannot  be  apprenticed  to"a  trade  without  a  premium, 
and  who  are  thus  obliged  to  declare  war  against  society,  and 
like  Wellingtons  and  Washingtons,  in  miniature,  deceive  and 
plunder  the  enemy  by  any  means.  Non  nefas  hostem  dedpere. 
There  is  no  harm  in  deceiving  an  enemy.  Even  Wellington 
himself  approves  of  this  saying,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  ac- 
knowledged that  no  man  owed  allegiance  to  a  government  that 
did  not  afford  him  protection.  Now,  all  the  protection  a  Lon- 
don thief  gets  is  this,  that  the  sheriff  will  hang  any  man  who 
murders  him.  He  may  go  into  a  workhouse  if  he  pleases,  and 
there  vegetate  for  life  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be 
called  protection  or  not.  Add  to  these  twenty  thousimd  break- 
fastless wretches  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
plunderers,  the  three  thousand  receivers  of  stolen  ])roperty,  who 
live  by  purchasing  the  prey  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  an  unruly 
and  unmethodicalsystemofsociety— if  system  it  can  be  called — 
and  you  will  find  that  not  only  do  the  profligate  not  reap  any 
advantage  from  preaching  of  any  kind,  but  that  it  cannot  by 
any  possibility  affect  them,  as  they  aie  supported  by  opposition 
to  morals,  and  doomed,  like  the  fallen  angels,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  live.  A  rare  example  of  peculiar  gifts  occasionally 
comes  out  of  this  hell  of  society,  but  his  case  is  a  wonder,  and 
becomes  a  species  of  romance  for  the  press. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  antipathy  of 
the  people  to  what  is  called  moral  preaching,  which  is  very  \m- 
popular.  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  good  sense  of  the  people ; 
and,  although  the  Evangelical  preaching  is  exceedingly  defec- 
tive, wildly  fanatical  and  inefficient,  there  is  a  great  practical 
trutli  at  the  base  of  it,  which,  we  hope,  ere  long,  will  become 
more  apparent  to  the  public  mind.  We  have  more  hope  of 
this  party  than  of  the  other ;  there  is  more  sincerity  in  it. 
There  is  less  of  that  worldly  prudence,  and  caution,  and  man- 
nerism, and  form,  which  characterize  the  other  party ;  but  there 
is  more  real,  vivid,  earnest,  devotion,  and  resolution,  to  sacrifice 
to  inteinal  conviction.  It  is,  however,  the  widest  and  the  clear- 
est field  for  imposture.  The  simple-minded,  the  honest-hearted, 
are  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  wolves  and  the  foxes.  You  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule — an  infallible  rule — that  wherever  there 
is  the  largest  collection  of  simple-hearted  honest  people,  there 
also  is  the  greatest  assemblage  of  rogues. 

This  antipathy  to  moral  preaching  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance.  It  is  so  strong,  that  we  think  it  quite 
as  probable  that  the  people  will  fall  back  into  Roman  Catholic- 
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iam  as  into  a  taste  for  moral  sermons.  It  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  relish  such  admonitions ;  there  is  mmething  within  one 
which  refutes  every  syllable  as  it  is  uttered,  which  presents  ob- 
stacles of  such  variety  and  magnitude,  and  questions  possibi- 
lities with  such  impatience  and  warmth  of  temper,  that  elo- 
quence is  lost,  and  imagination  strives  in  vain  to  give  interest 
to  the  s>ibject.  We  seek  and  want  something  stronger  than  a 
sermon.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  hindering  the  deve- 
lopment of  virtue  which  preaching  cannot  remove ;  that  some- 
thing has  not  yet  been  taught  the  people,  but,  for  want  of  it, 
they  adhere  to  that  which  presents  an  im[)erfect  semblance,  viz., 
the  £\angelical  doctrine,  which  works  with  the  universal  feel- 
ings, by  concentrating  the  affections  of  the  heart  upon  a  unity 
and  spreading  out  from  that  unity  to  the  members  thereof. 
That  unity  ought  to  be  the  united  church,  in  which  all  love 
should  be  concentred,  and  from  which  it  should  drop  down 
upon  indiviiUia's  as  attraction  draws  it.  The  Evangelicals  hare 
made  it  the  Man  Christ  who  is  not  to  be  found,  or  who  merely 
exists,  in  idea,  in  their  own  minds.  They  are  not  far  from 
the  truth ;  but  even  that  little  distance  renders  all  their  preach- 
ing vain.  Preaohing  is  not  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  or  it  must 
be  a  preaching  which  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
preaching — a  preaching  which  stihiulates  the  pub'ic  mind  to 
organize  the  cliurch  upon  a  {>rinciple  of  affection,  so  that  all  the 
dry  bones  of  society  shall  be  fitly  joined  together  in  mutual  de- 
pendence and  fidelity  ;  nnd  there  shall  he  no  outcasts  but  those 
who  voluntarily  retire  from  competence,  sobriety,  and  peace 
—A  retirement  almost  impossible. 

NotirithHtandiiig  what  we  have  nid  above,  we  can  hold  no 
eommuniiin  with  either  party.  The  Kvangelicals  would  regard 
us  lit  impious  heretics ;  we  regard  them  as  wild  rhapsodists,  who 
create  confusion  in  society,  and  are  only  of  use  in  keeping  down 
the  moralists,  and  prcvcntfng  them  from  securing  the  pillars  of 
political  tyranny,  and  ecclesiastical  apostacy. 

We  are  not  preachers  by  word  only,  we  wish  to  preach  by 
deed  ;  and  should  Providence  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  our 
wi«h,  we  shall  still  have  been  an  instrument  in  his  hands  of 
raising  our  voice  against  the  delusion  of  preaching  and  auggeat- 
ing  an  idea  of  truth  to  some  minds,  who  may  reproduce  it  in 
others,  until  it  becomea  strong  enough  to  call  to  the  peopi*  in 
« tone  too  loud  and  too  convincing  to  be  long  doqtiwd. 
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ON  TIMK  AND  SPACK. 

{Continutd  from  p.  1 7»».) 

Trandckndkntaliiit — Tdsalimt. 

Tratu. — Now  let  us  take  up  the  point  where  wc  last  broke 
oflf.     Let  an  activity  A  l>c  impeded  at  a  point  D. 

Id€til.  —I  urn  now  convinced,  that  an  activity  must  be  im- 
peded, otherwise  it  is  nothing  (rk^  last  Dialogue),  therefore 
say  out  boldly,  -an  activity  A  u  impeded  at  the  point  B  ;  of 
course  leaving  it  open,  whether  A  impedes  itself,  or  is  impeded 
by  a  foreign  power. 

Trans. — Wc  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  activity  wu 
both  finite  and  infinite. 

JdeaL — W  c  did,  though  I  at  first  objected  to  the  contra- 
diction. 

Tratu. — Now  we  must  try  to  reconcile  this  contradiction. 
It  is  evident,  the  activity  cannot  be  absolutely  infinite,  or  it 
would  not  be  impeded  ;  nor  absolutely  finite,  or  it  would  not  be 
checked  by  the  impediment,  but  by  itself  We  must  try  to 
find  a  middle  course.  Now,  why  did  we  say  the  activity  was 
infinite? 

Ideal. — Because  it  passed  the  impediment,  and  we  aanimed 
there  was  no  other.* 

Trans. — And  why  did  we  say  it  passed  the  impediment.' 

Ideal. — Because  an  activity  which  would  stop  exactly  at  the 
point  would  not  be  impeded  by  any  thing  at  that  point;  in 
fact,  the  point  would  for  it  be  nothing. 

•  This  dialogue  will  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  read  the  last. — T. 


Trans. — And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  pass  the 
point,  or  it  would  not  be  stopped  there.  We  have  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions,  "  passing,"  and  "  non  passing." 

Ideal.— True.  " 

Trans. — Probably  we  have  been  too  rash  in  thinking  that 
there  is  no  medium  between  "  passing^  and  "  non-passing;" 
and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  one,  in  the  same  manner  as 
motion  was  the  medium  between  potentiality  and  actuality. 

Ideal. — We  will  examine  this.  In  the  symbol  of  the  brick 
and  the  marble  we  made  motion  the  sjinbol  of  this  activity : 
let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  that  symboL 
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The  marble  A  is  shot  off  from  X,  in  the  direction  C,  but  is 
stopped  by  the  brick  B.  The  diagram  represents  the  marble 
in  the  very  act  of  receiving  the  repulse,  and  before  any  re- 
bounding could  take  pLice.  It  gives  the  intriisive  brick  a 
smart  rap. 

Trans. — True,  and  in  this  rap  the  whole  my.-tery  lies.  In 
this  rap  is  involved  the  contradiction  of  passing  and  non-pass- 
ing. Did  the  marble  absolutely  not  pass,  but  stop  at  the  point 
Y,  there  would  be  no  rap.  Did  it  absolutely  pass,  there  would 
be  no  nap,  for  there  would  be  no  impediment  to  cause  it 

Id^. — I  sec  that  If  there  were  nothing  at  B,  the  ball  A 
would  be  merely  in  motion,  or  in  a  middle  state  between  a 
power  of  bebtg  at  C,  and  an  actually  being  there.  Now  the 
brick  crastcs  a  curious  poaition.  The  motion  towards  C  not 
only  seems  to  involve  a  power  of  being  there,  but  that  power  ia 
manifested  in  act,  t.  «.,  the  ball  has  more  than  a  mere  power. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  he  there,  as  there  is  an  insupe- 
rmble  impediment  therefore  it  has  leaa  than  a  power  of  being 
there.  How  odd  is  this:  the  hall  seems  to  have  no  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  power  which  is  manifested  in  act 

TVaiM. — We  will  take  a  better  symbol ;  the  one  we  are  now 
cnnaldering  sapposee  that  in  a  moment  whatever  power  the 
ball  poaacaaea  will  be  destroyed  in  a  few  seconds.  Instead  of  a 
marble  running  horizontally  against  a  brick,  let  us  put  the  brick 
on  the  ground,  and  drop  a  heavy  ball  from  a  height  The  mo- 
ment of  percuaaion  vaay  be  represented  thus: — 


Y     A 


Here  the  power  of  the  ball  to  nrive  at  C  ia  never  utterly 
conquered,  but  is  manifested  by  weight,  or  a  downward  pres- 
sure. 

Ideal. — I  see  the  improvement  made  ;  the  curious  position 
of  A  remains  longer,  whereas,  in  the  other  wc  had  a  mere  shock, 
and  all  wns  over.  A  is  perpetually  striving  against  B.  kje^ 
that's  the  wortl,  striving  !  Striving  is  an  exhibition  of  all  sorts 
of  contradictions.  Power  brought  into  act  and  impotence.  Ac- 
tivity and  pa.*ivity  all  arc  .-t  once  brought  to  view  by  this  one 
position  a  striving.  The  ball  emerges  towanis  C,  thouch  it  has 
no  power  of  being  there,  not  only  towards  Y  but  towards  C, 
I  say.  The  power  is  never  conquered,  and  never  conquen, 
it  remains  in  iict,  and  still  manifesta  itself  by  weight. 

Trans. — And  wcliaveshown  that  activity  wiihoiitan  obstacle 
is  nothing :    hence  we  come  to  the  following  results : — 

1.  Power  is  manifested  by  activity.     Activity  is  only  moni 
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fested  by  an  obstacle.  Therefore,  power,  to  be  manifested,  must 
be  impedetl  in  its  operation.  _  .       ... 

II.  Power  mu:,t  emerge  beyond  the  impediment,  or  it  will 
not  only  cease  to  be  manifested,  but  cease  to  he  altogether. 

III.  Power  must  not  overcome  impediment,  or  it  will  again 
cease  to  be  manifested,  v.  Result  I.  .  , 

IV  Strivin"  is  the  onl  v  manifeitation  either  of  power  or  im- 
pediment, of  acclivity  or  passivity.     If  striving  were  taken  away, 

nothing  would  remain. 

V  Hence,  absolute  power  and  absolute  activity,  are,  as  lar 

as  wc  have  teen  hitherto,  mere  abstractions,  as  is  likewise 
irresistible  impediment.  They  are  merely  the  component  parts 
of  a  striving  named  separately,  though  in  that  sepamte  form,  it 
seems  absolutely  impossible  that  they  should  be  manifest. 
«•  Strife,"  said  Heraclitus,"  is  the  parent  of  all  thing*."  I  conUnue 
the  title  "  Time  and  Space.'  They  will  be  seen  in  our  next. 

HUMAN   REGENERATION. 

It  seems  that  after  these  thousandsof  years  talking  and  writing, 
as  well  as  some  substantiaf  endeavour,  the  old  subject  has  yet  to 
be  talked  of  and  written  about ;  the  old  business  is  still  the  i.ew 
business.  Human  redemption,  the  first  proposition,  remains  to 
be  the  final  consummation. 

All  the  space  and  time  between  the  proposition  and  the  con- 
summation, are  occupied  by  trials  and  failures,  position  and 
opposition,  movement  and  counter-movement,  advance  of 
evil,  amendment  by  good,  progress  to  better,  relapse  into  Imd. 
The  SAcpAerrf, too, perceives  that  dissertations  on  education, 
and  even  the  very  act  thereof,  are  nought  or  naughty.  He 
knows  that  such  works  are  like  filling  the  atmosphere  with 
clouds  of  sand.  His  eyes  are  clear  from  every  dust,  no  ob- 
scurities float  about  his  mind.  The  tests  he  has  for  nmn's 
moral  being  are  past  all  doubt— at  least  to  himself.  He  woiild, 
at  all  event^  be  sadly  deficient  in  sincerity  if  he  did  not  think 
80  ;  and  candour  demands  that  he  should  say  what  he  thinks. 
He,  however,  confesses  to  have  no  objection  to  be  the  showman 
of  an  arena,  where  the  public  may  come  and  bavc  their  optics 
well  sanded.* 

But,  while  it  must  be  denied  that  true  moral  and  intellectual 
education  would  increase  conscientious  crime,  it  may  be  agreed 
that  something  is  wanting  besides  all  that  has  been  done  ;  nay, 
even  besides  what  has  yet  Ix-en  proposed  or  imagined  by  the 
public  mind. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  man  re<iuires  besides  education,  and 
morality,  and  religion  ?  It  seems,  he  not  only  requires  some- 
thing beyond  what  these  have  given  him,  for  that  fact  is  now 
pretty  well  perceived  by  all  thinking  men,  but  it  farther  ap 
pears  that  some  thinkers,  among  whom  is  to  be  ranked  the 
Shepherd,  begin  to  perceive  that  all  the  good  which  these  means 
promise,  when  most  thoroughly  and  beautifully  nciompli.shcd, 
even  up  to  the  highest  beau  ideal  of  perfection,  will  leave  man 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  one  desirable  result. 

Very  good.  As  children  cry  for  toys  one  minute,  which  in 
the  next  minute  they  break  up  and  scatter  about  on  the  ground, 
so  mankind  must  call  for  political,  for  social,  for  moral,  for  re- 
ligious reforms.  Each,  in  due  succe8>ion,  he  will  obtain.  Each 
in  turn  he  will  try,  and  by  trial  find  out  to  be  an  imply  bubble, 
the  mere  toy  of  a  childish  momentary  desire— still  hoping  for 
relief  in  the  next  experiment,  he  goes  on  discovering  the  nothing- 
ness of  every  toy  he  tries. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  an  indulgence  in  toys  that  the  boy- 
grows  out  of  them  It  is  he  himself  becomes  altered  in  his 
being,  that  he  no  longer  affects  them  ;  and  not  because  he  is 
totally  sickened  of  the  childish  nature  by  childish  indulgence. 
Some  new  nature  has  been  added  to  his  former  nature,  larger 
and  deeper  than  the  first,  which  swallows  up  all  its  notions  as 
knowledge  absorbs  belief. 

AVe  need  not"  wait,  therefore,  for  parliamentary  reform  to  be 
succeeded  by  univevssvl  suffiage,  and  that  by  a  total  annihilation 
pf  a  law-established  church,  and  that  by  a  reform  of  voluntary 
religion,  and  that  by  the  eeneral  diftusion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  that  by  an  expulsion  of  chicane  from   commercial 

*  See  Shepherd,  No.  21,  present  volume. 


dealing,  and  that  by  the  foundation  of  co-operative  societies, 
and  those  by  the  establishment  of  an  universal  church ;  taking 
in  all  parties  in  its  wide-embracing  lipirit,  and  allowing  to  each 
party  its  peculiar  formulas. 

No  !  as  it  is  by  a  real  addition  to  his  being,  that  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  state  to  forget  his  toys,  it  must  be  by  an  actual 
addition  to  his  being  that  the  man  will  forget  his  puerilities. 
All  the  attempts  to  sicken  us,  as  the  vulgar  word  is,  do  not, 
cannot  succeetl.  We,  thereby,  become  only  pampered,  over- 
grown babies.  I  therefore  join  you,  in  saying  that  no  systems 
of  education,  of  morality,  or  of  religion  will  ever  amount,  un- 
der their  most  sublime  aspect,  to  a  supply  of  the  grand  human 
want. 

In  fact,  those  things  are  only  means.  And  let  me  ask,  how 
can  means  reach  the  end  ?  They  can  only  impinge,  not  enter 
into.  Wc  want  something  that  is  more  than  means,  even  if  our 
objective  end  l>e  all  along^the  true  one.  You  seem  to  say  we 
are  somewhat  comparable  to  the  gardeners  who  plant  apple-tree* 
and  hope  for  oranties ;  and  if  you  do  not  say  so,  I  do. 

The  monarch  of  experimental  philosophy.  Lord  Bacon,  says 
we  must  not  expect  new  results,  except  by  means  not  hitherto 
tried.  The  interior  experimentalist  must  carry  this  idea  a  step 
further.  A  new  species  of  existence  can  duly  be  expected 
from  a  new  order  of  being  ;  if  it  be  of  a  higher  nature,  will  ne- 
cessarily come  a  re-form,  a  re-generation,  a  re-demption  of  the 
old  nature. 

Now,  the  views  which  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
religionist,  severally  take  of  the  subject  ascsnd  no  higher  than 
this  idea  expressed  by  the  syllable  "re,"  meaning  some- 
thing done  over  again  with  the  old  materials.  But,  as  in  familiar 
discourse,  we  should  say  the  house  was  re-built,  whether  when 
the  old  one  was  pulled  down,  and  the  same  materials  were 
used  to  erect  the  new  one,  or  if  entirely  new  materials  were 
usetl ;  so  on  the  higher  subject  we  have  not  been  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  have  brought  into  use  too  suitable  words  to  express 
this  important  ditference. 

I  am  ready  to  grant  the  necessity  of  this  renewal ;  but,  like 
the  renewetrform"of  the  house,  which  could  bo  obtained  with 
new  materials  as  well  as  with  old,  while  in  the  former  case 
something  more  is  done  besides  obtaining  a  new  form  So, 
when  man  admits  that  Nature,  that  order  of  being,  to  be  super- 
addetl  to  his  present  nature  and  being,  which  is  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  he,  at  the  same  time,  undergoes  a  re- 
generation in  his  religious  nature;  he  experiences  a  re- 
dcmptiim  of  liis  moral  nature,  and  he  manifests  a  reformation 
in  his  social  and  political  sphere.  Those  three  are  necessarily 
the  offspring  of  the  primary  and  essential  vitality ;  but  the  three 
may  be  in  a  manner  exteriorily  attained  by  the  sublimest  ideas 
of  e<lucation,  morality,  and  religion,  without  ever,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  approximating  to  thk  one. 

Nay,  it  is  generally  the  fact,  and  must  be  so  from  the  known 
laws  of  human  nature,  that  the  greater  and  greater  relincment 
by  education,  morality  and  religion,  on  the  outside,  will  more 
and  more  keep  the  individual  from  acknowledging  and  relying 
on  the  vitality  or  source  of  originality,  which  must  lay  hold  of^ 
and  be  added  conscientiously  to  his  being. 

The  reader  will  then  want  to  know  to  what  science,  to  what 
chus  of  teachers,  he  is  to  look  for  assistance.  Neither  scientific 
nor  political,  nor  moral,  nor  relig'ous  instruction,  is  allowed  to- 
offer  any  hopes  for  mankind.  To  what,  or  to  whom,  then,  is 
man  to  apply  y  Cast  off'  the  schoolmiister,  the  writer,  the  lec- 
turer, the  priest,  and  all  are  gone  !  ! 

Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Reasoner,  there  is  another  teacher  approach- 
able, perhaps,  by  two  modes— direct  and  indirect  ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  good  as  two  yet  untried  opportunities. 

But  how  I  sha'l  best  advertise  you  of  this  fact,  or  rather  of 
these  facts,  requires  some  further  consideration.  If  neither 
forcibly  written  doctrine,  nor  eloquently  delivered  lectures,  nor 
highly  intellectual  schooling,  nor  actual  moral  example,  can 
master  the  difficulties  which  they  set  forth  to  conquer  even  on 
ground  universally  understood  and  admitted,  what  can  I  hope 
to  do  for  a  new  mode  on  a  new  ground,  neither  allowed  nor  ap- 
preciated, while  I  have  at  command  only  the  lowest  and  cold- 
est of  all  human  mental  means — letters  ? 

A  Mystic, 
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[We  recognise  our  friend  under  the  name  of"  Mystic,'"  and 
are  glad  we  have  roused  him  to  write  as  he  has  done.  We  our- 
selvei  feel  always  the  better  for  a  dig  of  the  spur,  and  a  mystic 
is  not  unlike  us  in  this  respect.  Now,  we  think,  we  can  bring 
him  to  the  point.  This  letter  is  more  intelligible.  Every  reader 
will  perceive  that  "  A  Mystic  "  wants, ^r»r,  to  renew  the  nature 
of  man,  and,  second,  to  renew  the  forms  of  society.  We  pre- 
fer the  ojjposite  principle, ^r#<,  to  renew  the  forms  of  society, 
and,  second,  to  renew  the  nature  of  its  members.  But  how, 
says  **  A  Mystic"  can  an  immoral  nature  moralize  society? 
The  moral  nature  is  not  the  mechanical  nature.  Men  do  not 
make  chairs  and  tables  by  their  moral  natures,  but  by  their  in- 
tellects. It  is  the  intellect  that  reforms  society  outwardly,  and 
this  outward  machinery  reacts  upon  the  moral  nature,  and  pro- 
duces what  we  want.  He  very  nicely  caricatures  our  process  of 
reform.  How  Tcry  easily  we  could  caric.iture  his  !  But  we 
refrain  at  present.  This  week's  leading  article  was  written  the 
evening  Itefore  we  read  hi.s  letter  ;  it  touches  upon  the  subject. 
We  beg  to  assure  liim  of  the  highest  respect,  and  to  say  that 
the  albisions  to  which  he  refers,  were  m:ule  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stimulating  to  a  more  spirited  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tant point;  and  we  shall  l>e  happy  to  print  even  the  most  bitter 
satire  upon  ourselves,  and  renounce  our  opinion  when  con- 
viiiced.j 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  A  MILLENNARIAN. 

Tmk  two  following  letters  were  sent  by  an  unknown  reader,  who 
has  corrc^iionded  with  us  for  several  months,  but  whose  letters 
have  nwer  heretofore  been  inserted  in  the  Shepherd.  He  is 
evidently  a  Millennarian,  and  regards  the  Scriptures  as  the 
fltandani  authority.  His  letters  were  not  written  for  publica- 
tion. We  requested  permission  to  insert  them,  as  his  corres- 
pondence H-ith  lu  has  been  gentle  and  honourable,  though  de- 
cidc<lly,  and  we  doubt  not,  conscicntiounly,  opptMHsd  to  ua.  Tho 
prinii)>al  point  of  controversy,  at  present,  between  us,  is 
authority.  Our  corrc^iK)ndent  regards  the  Scriptures  as  autho- 
rity :  we  rejily,  the  Stripturc;*  ro<|iiire  an  iiiterpn-tcr;  the  inter- 
preter, therefore,  in  greater  than  the  thing  interpreted,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  When  the  law  is  plain  and 
intelligible,  it  is  al)ove  the  judge;  but  when  it  is  doubtful,  tho 
judge  is  above  the  law.  We  complained,  therefore,  of  a  con- 
fu.sion  of  authority  in  his  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  he  made  an 
exceetlingly  ambiguous  bonk,  full  of  metaphor,  and  fruitful  of 
controversy,  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Wo  take  the  ultra- 
Catholio  view  of  the  subject,  and  re<anl  the  Church  universal, 
that  is,  the  people,  as  the  iiifHllible  jutlge.  This  controveny 
arose  out  of  a  prospectiu  of  a  religious  association,  sent  us  by 
our  correspondent.  Thi%  we  think,  is  sutfideat  to  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  two  letters.  But 
should  he  wish  to  comprehend  them  better,  he  may  refer  to  our 
answers  to  I.tS.,  or  to  W.  B.,  in  our  notices  to  corrcstiondents:— 


TO   Till   SDITOR   or   THK    HIIXPHBRD. 


Mr.  KiUToK, 

It  gratifies  me  to  find  that  the  paper  which  I  sent  to  yoa  it 
so  far  comprehensible  as  to  form  the  basis  of  the  article  to  I.  O. 
or  W.  B.  in  your  answers  to  corresp^ndenta.  That  article  is 
sufficiently  definite  to  satisfy  me  that  my  views  cannot  be  very 
greatly  misconceive<l  by  any  one  of  competent  underetanding. 
I  have  now  to  apply  myself  to  \mrl»  of  your  remarks. 

First,  as  to  the  "  confusion  of  authority,^  your  objection  ap- 
j>cam  to  me  to  suggest  a  distinction  without  a  diflferencc.  Two 
things  which  are  (as  I  conclude)  dependant  on  each  other,  may 
safely  f)e  refcrre<l  to  in  the  manner  I  have  done.  The  spirit  in 
the  church  ii>  not  (as  ykt)  manifested  in  such  plenary  indo- 
pendance  as  to  bo  separable  fn>m  a  reference,  or  deferring  to 
the  written  word,—"  If  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word 
there  is  no  light  in  them."  You  argue,  apparently,  for  the 
*'  light  within,"  as  the  Quakers  do,  and  thus  undervalue  the 


"  Law  and  the  Testimony,"  a  common — a  necessary  aberration 
— into  which  all  fall,  who  have  not  a  perception  of  the  resur- 
rection form  of  Church-stale  polity  of  the  body  of  Chris*.  I 
use  the  word  resurrection  here  as  implying  conformity  of  spirit 
and  life  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  whilst  the  individuals  are 
yet  in  flesh  and  blood  in  this  world.  I  use  the  word  "  body  of 
Christ,"  as  applicable  to  the,  or  this,  Tisible  church.  I  have  no 
notion  of  the  perfectibility,  or  infallibility,  of  the  church  being 
accomplished,  until  that  period  arrives  which  is  referred  to  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  "24  ;  then,  no  doubt,  the  church  will  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  printed  books.  We  do  not,  indeed, "  yet  know  what 
we  shall  be ;"  but,  this  we  know,  "  that  when  we  sec  Him, 
**  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

'id,  M'Uh  respect  to  what  you  term  the  consecration  ofScrip- 
turg  by  the  Church. 

If  any  i>eri»on  can  produce  a  m.inuscript,  or  book,  or  books, 
having  eqiuil  claims  to  inspiration,  with  those  which  now  are 
recognized  «s  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  church  (although  I  do  not  know  what  you  quite  intended 
by  the  word)  would  be  gtiilty  of  indifference  to  truth,  if  it  did 
not  humbly  and  prayerfully  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of 
any  such  documents ;  and  it  would  be  quite  consistent  to  re- 
ceive any  such  document  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  on  the 
approval  of  the  validity  of  the  writing.  The  church  would 
"■declare"'  whether  it  belicvwl  the  book  to  be  of  Divine  autho- 
rity, and  in  the  degree  in  which  the  visible  church  was  free  from 
carnality  of  mind  and  life,  would  its  decision  be  correct.  It 
could  as  well  detect  spurious  meriting,  as  spurious  verbalism. 
The  language  which  you  use  in  reference  to  this  part  of  our 
subject,  partake^  to  me,  of  a  somewhat  painful,  if  not  profane, 
levity  or  doRnuitisin. 

3d.  You  i^wak  o(  imaking  (new)  Scripture  of  equal  authority 
with  tkt  Old  and  AW  Testament.  This  is  a  term  I  dare  not  use. 
I  read,  **  Hely  men  of  Clod  spake  as  they  were  movetl  by  the 
**  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  the  Apocolrpse  says,  in  reference  to  that 
particular  book, "  If  any  man  add  to  the  sayings  of  thij  book, 
•*  God  shall  add  unto  him   the  plagues  that  are  therein,"  &c. 

&.C. 

Again — IKAo/  do  you  intend  me  to  understand  by  the  Church, 
whose  history  you  put  upon  a  level  with  the  history  of  the 
•Jewish  Church.  My  l»clief  is,  that  the  history  of  the'  Church 
of  Cod,  from  the  first  advent  to  the  end  of  nil  things,  i»  ai.ukady 
WRiTTKN  in  the  prophetic  and  other  Scriptures  of  tho  New  Tes- 
tament, and  of  the  Old  Testament  also ;  for  these  have  not  yet 
received  their  ferfection  of  accomplishment.  The  course  of 
events  will  only  serve  to  prove  how  well  defined  and  ample  is 
Prophetic  Hisfor>'.  The  Scriptures,  as  now  written,  will  yet 
Bupi-rscdc  all  Church  il-stories  by  whomsoever  written.  The 
church  is  not  yet  sufficiently  htimb'ed  into  visib'c  and  mental 
unity  to  Ihj  allowed  to  eat  of  that  fruit  which  is  reserved  for  the 
age  of  repentance  towards  Owl,  and  of  Faith  in  our  Lord  .?e.«u8 
Christ.  (See  the  Inst  paragraph  of  tho  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, p.  48,  Na  6,  T.  .1)  The  Plenary  inspiration  of  the 
church  seems  reserved  f«T  that  age  "  when  the  tabernacle  of 
**  God  shall  be  with  men,"  (see  Apo.),  or  when  mortality  shall 
beswnllowe«l  up  of  life." 

What  is  your  Mwn  definition  of  the  Church,  as  used  in  your 
answer  to  W.  B.  ? 

At  to  your  second  objection. 

"  Plan  of  association  not  8ufl[?dently  defined."  "  Depend 
"  upon  it,  rothing  but  the  clearest  and  most  arithnielical  mode 
"  of  going  to  work  can  succeed  in  theae  scientific  times." 

I  am  at  friendly  issue  with  you  as  to  almost  this  entire  para- 
graph. 

It  is  not  known  to  mo  what  is  a  suitable  p/an,  aUhough  I  am 
not  wholly  without  ideas  on  the  subject ;  but,  I  should  hold  at 
arms"  leni/th  any  plan  of  nrgani/jition  which  was  not  the  result 
of  information  o)>taine<l,  after  the  risible  unity  of  the  Church 
under  the  supremacy  of  IJnIy  Writ.  My  authority  for  this  is 
the  analogy  of  redeeming  Providence.  (Exodus,  viii.  1-fl.,  lat- 
ter part  26th  v.)  The  law  wns  given  nfter  the  Kxodus.  The 
church  is  not  yet  in  the  position  of  olicdience  which  may  en- 
title it  to  look  for  divine  guidance.  It  has  not  ynt  olwyed  that 
letter  o''  Scripture  through  or  by  which,  in  these  last  ("ays,  it 
will  be  judged  and  ruled:     But  as  to  organization,  surely, 'sur»< 
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I7,  Christians  know  what  is  civilized  and  social,  as  well  as  Owen, 
or  other  men  of  no  better  pretensions,  though  of  more  scientific 
acquirement.  We  want,  first,  not  science,  but  sincerity ;  not 
knowledge,  but  loving  obedience.  All  the  sciences  will  find 
their  due  place  when  faith  in  God  and  His  Church  shall  have 
brought  the  church  into  the  position  oi  primary  unity  and  obe- 
dience to  which  we  have  referred.  We  may  not  look  for  know- 
ledge of  the  form  or  beauty  of  the  future  tabernacle  or  temple 
(formed  of  living  stones),  until  we  have,  as  a  people,  come  out 
a  second  time  from  Egypt  (Christendom),  as  the  Israel  of 
God. 

In  reference  to  "  A  Plan,'"  let  me  say,  in  addition,  we,  as 
Christians,  need  tio  plan  at  present,  as  I  have  befor«  said,  for 
these  reasons.— >^c/«,  ii.  39-47 ;  ir.  33-33. 

JViw.  7th,  1837.  I.  G. 


(2.). 


I.  G.  thinks  that  the  reply  to  his  letter  is,  in  effect,  no  reply 
at  all ;  the  letter  is  imtouched.  I.  G.  never  ar^jued  for  the 
supremacy  {absolutely)  of  the  letter  of  the  book,  but  he  did, 
and  does  argue,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  pure  spirit  of 
€rod  is  always  in  honour  and  confirmation  of  the  book,  and,  as 
by  a  reference  to  this  book,  the  "  dead"  are  to  be  known  from 
the  ''  living,''''  it  is  essential,  until  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  that  reference  should  always  be  had  to  the  ''  Law  and 
to  the  testimony."  We  agree  with  the  Shepherd,  that  this 
reference  is  frequently  very  sectarianly  made ;  but  there  is  the 
**  cant"  of  false  liberalism,  and  false  philosophy,  as  well  as 
other  cants;  and  where  men  "  beat  off'"  from  the  written  word, 
we  have  seen  that  scientific  folly  has  become  as  bad  a  guide  as 
ignorant  superstition.  The  French  revolution  of  1789  is  a  fine 
proo^ 

We  deny  that  the  living  spirit  of  the  Church  puts  a  meaning 
*'  upon,  or  into  the  book."  The  book  had  the  meaning  before 
the  iipirit  of  I.  E.  S.  or  I.  G.  had  a  being.  It  is  well  if  they 
have  eyes  to  see  the  book's  meaning.  This  distinction  I.  E.  S. 
aeems  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of.  His  ^  spirit  of  infalli- 
bility" of  what  he  calls  the  Church,  is  as  spurious  an  infallibi- 
lity as  that  of  the  Papists.  I.  E.  S.  has  not  defined  his  Church 
even  yet,  unless  it  be  "  all  believers  of  all  churches  of  all 
&iths  throughout  the  world,''  and  this  is  a  very  liberal  descrip- 
tion indeed;  one,  however,  which  I.  G.,  with  certain  limita- 
tion, could  adopt. 

We  had  provided  calculations  for  a  difference  of  spirit. 
We  know  it  exists,  but  we  aver  that  that  diffeience  is  the  result 
of  acting  on  the  independent  plan  of  I.  E.  S.  How  can  men 
agree,  unless  they  meet  in  humility  under  the  supremacy  of 
God,  and  his  promise  to  onlighten  us  with  his  written  word  ? 
How  can  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Archbishop  of  England, 
be  expected  to  agree,  whilst  both  avowedly  or  virtually  hold 
aloof  from  the  divinely  appointed  test?  If  I.  E.  S.  did  not 
write  as  he  does  in  other  rejects,  I.  G.  would  take  him  for  a 
Bomanist  Jesuit 

I.  E.  S.  speaks  of  the  "  Church  collective ;"  What  does  he 
intend?  How  is  their  judgment  obtained?  the  which,  he  says, 
is  to  be  "  always  right."  This  is  the  "  sovereignty  of  the 
people,"  indeed,  and  is  a  delusion — the  delusion  in  which  thou- 
sands are  involved.  It  is  the  resoiuce  of  Deism,  or  the  break- 
ing up  of  absolutism,  but  it  h  not  the  truth.  I.  E.  S.  appa- 
rently avoids  a  reference  to  Scripture,  or  else  he  would  see,  that 
the  "  always  right"  judgment  of  the  Church,  or  people,  is 
sometimes,  and  very  frequently  wrong.  It  may  be  in  harmony 
(too  fearful  harmony)  with  the  "  condition  of  the  mind  of  so- 
ciety" of  a  particular  age  or  time,  but  even  the  holy  tribes 
may  go  up  to  battle  without  divine  sanction,  and  thus  bring 
(foreseen)  judgment  upon  themselves. — Dent.  1,  41.  This  act 
was  done  in  self-willed  disobedience  to  the  appointed  means. 

We  know  that  God  will  not  dishonour  the  rational  being,  or 
the  gifts  which  he  has  given  to  the  sons  of  men ;  but  to  contend 
that  all  gifts,  and  all  privileges,  are  equal,  is  as  illogical  as  to 
say  that  all  our  faculties  are  equally  to  be  honoured.  We  hold 
that  our  head  is  not  our  feet,  although  the  one  is  the  true  pro- 
vider for  the  other.  The  Shepherd's  universalism  is,  we  fear, 
without  a  fulcram — without  a  satisfaction.  It  is  the  unstable 
will  of  creaturely  fallen  man.     We  have  already  said,  that  we 


anticipate  a  result  as  glorious  as  that  prepared  by  I.  E.  S.;  but 
as  Irving*  well  said,  "  we  may  confound  the  age  of  imputed 
righteousness  with  the  age  of  inherent  righteousness." 

It  remains — "  at  the  name,  dignity,  authority,  inspiration, 
will,  wisdom,  of  Jesus,  every  knee  shall  bow." — "  To  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father."  He  who  will  not  thus  receive  the  Son, 
until  the  fulness  of  all  things,  dishonours,  as  we  fear,  our  Lord 
Christ,  and  injures  liis  own  soul. 

I.  E.  S.  has  not  answered  I.  G.'s  last ;  but  controversy  seems 
in  vain,  and  .1.  G.  will  trouble  I.  E.  S.  no  longer. 

Xov.  17,  1837. 


•  I  do  not  concur  in  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  from  Irving, 
p.  548,  of  "  Church  and  State  responsible,"  &c. 

A    SALVE    FOR    LAST    WEEK'S    SORE. 

PRINCE    HOHBNLOK. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  favourable  view  of  the  subject  of  Prince 
Hohenloe's  miracles.  We  now  consider  it  nothing  more  than 
just,  that  we  should  give  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  flf  the 
opposite  side.  We,  therefore,  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  most  able  discourse  upon  the  subject  which  we  ever  perused. 
It  is  a  discourjc  of  great  ability  and  learning,  with  notes,  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  quotation  and  anecdote,  all  bearing  pfvintedly  on 
the  subject  of  discussion,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Otway,  curate  of 
Lucan  -.—(Dublin,  \W2X  published  by  R.  M.  Tims.) 

"  Valentine  Greatrakes,  a  Protestant,  in  the  county  of  Wa- 
terford,  thus  took  the  enthusiastic  idea  into  his  head,  that  he 
had  a  power  given  him  to  cure  diseases,  and  whenever  he  could 
find  a  fit  patient  to  work  on  as  excitable  as  himself  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  imag-nation,  he  cured  them  simply  by  drawing  his 
hand  gently  over  the  part  aflTected.  In  this  way,  he  performed 
extraordinary  cures  on  some,  and  altogether  failed,  as  Prince 
Hohenloe  has  done,  with  others.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  was 
superior,  for  it  is  well  attested  that  he  completely  effected  the 
cure  and  restoration  to  soundness  of  health  of  many.  Whereas 
a  German  physician,  resident  at  the  town  where  Prince  Ho- 
henloe  lives,  publicly  declares  and  asserts  (for  his  book  is  now 
published  in  this  city)  that  Prince  Hohenloe  never  yet  per- 
forme<l  a  perfect  cure.*  And,  indeed,  as  far  as  his  miracles  go, 
which  have  been  performed  in  Ireland,  they  corroborate  the  asser- 
tion of  theGemnin  doctor.  Are  these  perfect  cures?  arc  any  made 
whole  ?  can  they  walk  and  leap,  and  go  about  the  streets  prais- 
ing God,  like  the  cripple  that  Peter  and  .Tohn  cured  ?  I  chal- 
lenge the  Romish  Priests  to  produce  the  three  young  ladies  who, 
as  they  say,  are  miraculously  cured  ;  and  if  these  young  ladies 
walk,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  from  White  Tavern-street 
up  to  High-street,  at  a  pace  as  fast  as  a  young  person  in  health 
can  do.  then  I  will  allow  they  are  perfect  cures.  But  when 
Mrs.  Stewart  of  Ranelagh  convent,  hiis  an  issue  open,  when  she 
looks  as  pjile  as  a  corpse,  when  she  totters  into  a  room  and 
seems  to  rise  to  receive  the  salutations  of  her  visitors  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  weakness  ;  when  her  pulse,  after  she  was 
miraculously  cured,  was  beating  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  of  a 
man  in  a  fever,  when  an  excuse  is  made  for  her,  that  she  can- 
not even  walk  in  the  garden  ;  is  it  not  a  monstrous  mockery  of 
God,  to  say  that  he  who  does  nothing  imperfectly,t  shonld,  in 
this  instance,  exhibit  an  imperfect  miracle  ?" 

*  Here,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  procure  a  Ger- 
man physician  to  deny  a  truth,  as  an  English  physician  to  affirm 
a  lie  ?  1  hese  disputes  expose  poor  human  nature  in  a  most 
piteous  light,  its  eyes  blinded  by  religion  only,  or  rather  by 
sectarianism  or  irreligion.  Without  this  sectarianism  there 
would  be  neither  imposture  nor  the  suspicion  of  it,  and  this 
party  zeal  about  the  demonstration  of  facts  and  the  exposure  of 
errors  would  be  unknown.  It  tempts  one  to  cast  off  human 
testimony  altogether,  but  Prudence  condemns  this  act  of  pas- 
sion.— E.  S. 

t  What  does  Mr.  Otway  mean  by  this  ?  Did  he  never  see 
an  imperfect  man,  or  dog,  or  cat,  or  flower  ?  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  show  that  in  a  beau  ideal  sense,  all  God's  works  are  im- 
perfect, and  that,  therefore,  cures  ought  to  be  effected  upon 
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**  But  I  am  sorry  to  hare  to  obsenre  that  here  are  such  cti- 
dent  marks  of  petting  up  such  strong  circumstantial  ondence 
of  imposture,  that  I  am  certain  if  such  details  came  before  any 
twelve  Jurymen,  on  their  oath,  in  the  matter  of  proving  a  will, 
or  any  other  such  wordly  matter,  they  miurt  find  a  verdict  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud.  How  comes  it  that  of  the  many  persons 
who  sought  for  cure  through  the  power  of  Prince  Hohenloe, 
Protestant  physicians  were  brought  to  none,  but  those  few 
whose  miraculous  restoration  has  been  since  asserted  ?  The 
Doctors,  Mills  and  Cheyne,  were  called  on  the  3lst  of  July  to 
see  Mrs.  Stewart.  Thi«  lady,  before  that  day,  had  sundry  issues  •, 
it  was  a  ^reat  matter  to  show  to  those  physicians  that  those 
issues  were  still  often  ;  for  the  miraculous  cure  was  to  be  eifec- 
te<l  on  the  following  day,  when  iasues  were  to  be  no  more  neces- 
sary, but  they  were  never  shown  those  inaes.  It  was  a  great 
object  to  have  thoss  Doctors  declare  "  there  was  no  hope  ;'' 
in  the  usual  phrase  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  be  **  given 
over  ;"  but  wh«i  it  was  put  to  Doctor  Mills  (and  this  1  have 
from  the  beat  possible  authority)  whether  the  lady  was  not 
dying  ?  the  answer  of  the  Doctor  was  "  No,  1  cannot  say,  for 
her  pulse  still  promiMS  well ;"  and  he  immediately  Ht  down  and 
wr«jtf  a  recipd,  which  directly  proves,  he  had  not  given  her  over. 
Besides,  I  am  assured  when  the  Protestant  physician  examined 
her  limbs  on  the  .31»t  of  July,  they  were  quite  flexible,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  positive  reason  why  she  might  not  rise 
and  walk.  In  fiict,  the  religious  lady  was  hypochondriac  and 
in  a  state  of  great  ner\ous  weakness,  a  state  from  which  she 
might  be  raised  by  the  irritability  of  great  nervous  excitement, 

*'  As  I  cannot  now  occupy  your  time  fiirther  on  this  subject, 
I  take  leave  to  recommend  to  your  notice,  three  able  publica- 
tions on  this  subject,  in  which  the  writers  take  three  very  diffe- 
rent views  of  this  most  interesting  subject.  One  gentleman  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Doyle,  allows,  I  think  too  much,  where  he  is 
willing  to  consider  these  cures  as  miraculous:  but /rom  the  con- 
cession, he  most  ahly  and  scripturally  argues  that  the  Romiah 
Church  !•<  tlio  ( 'hiirch  of  Antichrist ;  beauiseshe  claims  ■•  her 
projicrtv  ftiijn.s  jind  wonders,  and  no  aelf-ealled  Chrjatian  Church, 
j)ut  the  Ctiiinli  of  Rome  has  departed  from  the  truth,  in  arro- 
gatiiiKtn  luTHolf  signs  and  wonders;  therefore  she  it  Antichrilt. 
Another  writer  in  a  pamphlet  called  **  Miracles  Mooted,**  anerta 
it  is  all  imposture,  and  takes  strong  grounds  and  brings  powerful 
proof  to  hwaHscrtion  ;  and  another,  in  an  earny  on  the  influence 
of  tho  iniuftination  nnd  pa>«ion,and  on  the  ])roductIon  and  cure  of 
diseiutos,  shows,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly,  that  these  wonders 

nniliT  !'••'  < ■''-•. tjon   are  exphiinable,  by  tho  great  eflfects 

vhi(  h  ii  n  of  ]>assions  can  perform  when  called  into 

ncfion  'v^  r.  nthusiamn  ;  all  these  distinct  views  may  be 

true,  and  ail  nin.v  l>c  united  in  accotmting  for  Romish  miracles. 
You  are  to  reflrrt,  that  the  performances  of  Antichrist  are 
called  lying  wonders ;  lying  because  they  are  impostures  in 
themselveiK  nnd  because  they  are  put  forth  to  serve  a  lying 
(lortrino,  and  promi'tinc  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie  ;  and 
Satan  may  be  pt  ti-itfed*  to  combine  the  cheats  of  impwrtora, 
nnd  thick  coming  fancies  of  imagination,  to  work  his  eads.  He 
may  enlist  some  knaves  and  fools  in  his  cause,  in  order  to  boild 
up  tho  great  mysti  ry  of  iniquity." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Otway.  It  is  evident  he  is  at  a  loM  what  to 
think.  He  admits  a  wonder  but  denies  a  miracle,  suspects  !m- 
po<ttu  e  nnd  is  suspicious  of  the  nerves  ;  has  a  firm  fiiith  in  Sa- 
tjit\'s  iittiichmcnt  to  popery,  and  no  doubt  of  the  primitive  pu- 
rity ot  tho  Chuich  of  England.  And  what  is  to  settle  all  this 
controversy?  Look  at  Protestant  morals!  what  are  they  to 
boast  of  ?  Look  nt  the  70,000  harlots  of  London,  and  their 
200,000  paramours,  and  what  ha*e  you  left  ?  With  such  Chris- 
tiani  the  Apostle  forbids  us  to  eat !  ! 


this  invariable  prindple  of  impetfection,  which  belongs  to  this 
planetary  state  of  being.  It  is  only  by  hypothesis  that  it  is 
nsMrted  that  the  miiacles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  per- 
fect.—K.  S. 

*  Not  prompted ! !    he  is  a  first  oause !— E.  8. 


OUR  TWO  OPPONENTS. 

This  week  we  have  two  opponents  upon  us.  Oar  friend  the 
Mystic  ou  one  side,  and  I.  G.  on  the  other.  The  one  has  his 
Scripture  within  him,  and  the  other  without  him,  and  they  are 
equally  opposed  to  each  other  as  to  us.  What  our  friend  the 
Mystic's  court  of  appeal  is  we  cannot  well  define  ;  but  we  8\is- 
pect  that  neither  he  nor  I.  G.  will  find  any  other  practicable 
court  of  appeal  than  the  universal  people,  unless  they  subject 
themselves  to  hereditary  dictation,  or  individual  caprice.  No 
doubt  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  each  man  have  the  spirit  of  God 
to  guide  him,  all  will  go  on  well.  This  "  if  "  is  very  convenient 
in  argument ;  but  we  never  saw  this  spirit  of  God  in  real  H'e, 
and  believe  we  never  shall,  cither  in  this  world  or  that  which  ■ 
to  come.  — Without  leaving  doubts,  it  would  make  men  irra- 
tional. It  is  doubt  and  difficulty  that  makes  mau  reason. 
Were  there  no  doubts  he  would  be  instinctive,  and  act  like 
beet  and  anta.  This  is  not  man^  nature.  Man  takes  and  gives 
coonael,  and  he  fulfils  the  highest  law  of  his  being  in  regulating 
•oeiety  by  the  spirit  within  him,  i.  ? .,  the  combined  spirit  of  his 
•pedaa.  Oar  correspondent,  I.  G.,  hints  at  the  fallibility  of 
the  public  mind  ;  and  oor  friend,  the  Mystic,  talks  of  the  failure 
of  aU  ealMual  modea  of  moraliring  mankind  ;  but  both  parties 
uae  language  without  a  meaning  to  us.  We  deny  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  ever  been  known  or  consulted  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. But,  even  supposing  it  has  been  known,  consulted,  and 
obeyed,  we  say  the  result  waa  right,  whether  it  produced  good 
or  evil ;  for,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  are  wrong  in  opinion, 
the  sooner  they  are  convinced  of  their  error  by  experience  the 
better.  In  this  reapect, therefore,  theyare  in&IIible,  whether  they 
be  rigktor  wronv.  If  the  want  of  experience  has  kept  up  a  delu- 
sion in  the  public  mind  for  centuries,  and  five  years*  experianee 
would  remove  it,  would  it  not  be  better  to  commit  a  five  yeam* 
bhmderthankMpwcietyinagiUtinn  for fivvhundred years?  But 
wbave  already  dedarad  our  opinion.that  it  is  only  in  the  moral 
depaitmaat «(  lovwruaaeiit  that  the  people  become  infallible. 
Inp<riitiealaeoB««7tiNgranfbali,aBdviU«««rbefools.  Tho 
only  good  naa  tbo  people  oeuld  unko  of  power  would  be  to  ro- 
■M>vo  twatiao,  and  this  they  will  do  ultimately  but  slowly ; 
and,  in  dofaift  H,  they  will  suffer  great  misery,  and  commit  many 
blunders,  which  will  be  useful  experience  to  them,  and  will 
taaeh  them  ultimately  to  annihihUe  taxation  altogether.  Then 
there  will  be  no  political  economy  and  no  blundering,  for  rent 
will  bo  tho  revenue.  BTcry  tonptalioa  to  crime  must  be  re- 
moved, and  thoaa  of  euatoms  and  exciae  are  universal.  Thou- 
■■idi  aui  tna  of  thoonoda  live  by  cheating  government,  and 
■ovvaoMBt  koapa  men  in  pay  to  prevent  tbeae  impositiona. 
Can  this  always  be  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  The  people 
hate  these  things  with  a  mortal  hatred.  That  unerring  power 
that  made  man,  has  directed  the  popular  antipathy  against  that 
very  source  of  crime,  and  the  hatred  will  work  the  abolition  of 
the  ayaten. 

Ferfa^M  **  A  Mytlic  "  would  prefinr  making  men  moral  by  a 
peculiar  proeeas  of  eduoation,  and  thus  teaching  them  to  keep 
all  those  lawa,  and  thus  mvo  tho  government  the  expense  of 
soldieis  and  police.  But  even  supposing,  by  an  awfkil  effort,  and 
the  employment  of  a  million  of  teachers,  men  could  be  moralised 
upon  the  present  system  without  the  idea  of  a  better,  on«  single 
apostate  would  be  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  whole  nation,  and 
throw  it  back  into  confusion.  Suppose  nil  traders  honest  to- 
day, prices  all  fair,  wages  all  fair,  confidence  restored.  One 
man  resolves  to  take  advantaae  of  this  ;  he  obtains  credit,  under- 
sells, smugglca,  and  cheats  the  government,  forces  competition, 
spoils  the  businesB  of  others,  excites  their  fears,  put  their  wits 
in  operation  to  escape  from  the  threatened  evil  of  loss  of  cua- 
tom.  Trickery  re-appeara;  the  public  is  deceived,  suspicion 
is  revived,  and  in  a  few  years,  we  are  jtist  where  we  were  ;  mo- 
rality and  principle,  and  ertry  thing  else  that's  valuable,  would 
be  hurried  away  in  the  stteam.  Morality  is  an  art — a  game. 
It  is  by  moves  that  you  produce  good  or  eril ;  and  as  the  moves 
of  the  rich  are  too  powerful  for  the  poor,  the  poor  a^e  thrust  by 
necessity  into  nooks  and  comers,  and  forced  to  dec«  i  »•  or  spring 
upon  their  pursuers.  If  you  want  to  moralise  mankind  without 
changing  the  fomn  of  society,  you  must  tench  resiunation  and 
aubmission  to  the  poor,  teach  them  to  be  content  with  potatosa 
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and  sour  bread,  and  cold  water  and  straw  beds,  and  the  mini- 
mum of  subsistence.  Once  produce  this  pusillanimity,  and  you 
will  soon  find  them  do»n  at  the  very  lowest  abyss  of  sufferable 
misety.  But  i*",  on  the  contrary,  yoa  rouse  them  to  activity,  to 
a  determined  resolution  not  to  be  imposed  upon  whilst  there  is 
good  bread,  and  enough  for  all.  If  you  raise  their  standard  of 
living,  and  give  them  high  ideas  of  «iomestic  comfort,  by  mul- 
tiplying tbeir  wants,  you  necessarily  imp  ove  their  condition  by 
draggini?  them  farther  away  from  the  verge  of  misery.  If  you 
also  cultivate  their  moral  and  social  tastes,  by  alluring  the  ima- 
gination by  works  of  art,  and  encouraging  erauUtion  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  fancy,  if  you  give  t^  em  public  halls  in  which  to  meet 
and  converse,  lecture-rooms  to  hear  instiuction,  or  pure  dra- 
matic representations  to  please  and  to  instruct  at  once,  you 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  from  public  houses  and  gin- 
shops,  whose  sole  attraction  atises  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  bei-^g  the  only  places  of  resort  that  are  provided  where 
social  conversation  can  be  enjoyed  at  a  small  expense.  Some, 
we  know,  maintain  that  human  wants  should  be  reduced  to  the 
very  lowest  possible  amount,  that  man  may  thus  be  rendered 
independent  of  externals.  Titis  is  a  horrid  doctrine  ;  and  we 
will  not  believe  that  these  people  deal  fairly  in  teaching  such 
a  doctrine  until  they  have  emptied  their  houses,  thrown  out 
their  carpets,  their  arm  chairf,  their  sofas,  and  side-boards,  and 
tables,  and  all  the  «ther  et  ceteras  of  unnecessary  luxury  which 
the  poor  have  not,  (which  Dioge-esdid  not  want),  and  c:>nfine 
themselves  within  as  small  an  apartment  as  li''e  will  admit  t-f. 
If  their  principle  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  use  in  stopping 
short  of  this  ;  but  we  deny  its  correctness.  .Man  is  moralized 
by  increasing  his  wants  and  his  aversions  ;  a  cleanly  man  must 
have  clean  clothes ;  a  dirty  man  can  do  without;  a  chaste  man 
must  have  great  propriety  of  language  and  behaviour  ;  an  ua- 
chabte  man  is  not  particular  ;  a  well-bred  man  must  have  cer- 
tain forms  and  observances  adhered  to  at  table;  an  ill-bred  man 
will  do  or  say  a'>y  thing — sup  the  gravy,  te.ir  the  moat  with  his 
fngers,  grease  all  his  cheeks  and  his  chin,  and  make  mouths  like 
a  savage ;  he  feels  no  oiftince,  and  suspects  none.  In  this  re- 
spect he  is  more  independerit  of  forms  than  the  other ;  his  wants 
are  few  ;  he  fotUws  impulse.  1  he  well-bred  man  has  many 
wants,  and  these  very  wants  constitute  his  good  breeding. 

All  the  three  modes  of  improving  the  people,  the  intw'lec- 
tual,  political,  and  moral,  must  pioceed  together:  any  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  one  independent  of  the  othe'-,  must  l)e  produc- 
tive of  great  mit>erj.  it  will  cause  a  fearful  reaction  upon 
itself. 

As  for  our  friend,  T.  G.,  we  suspect  he  takes  a  wrong 
view  of  relii^ion  aiid  of  Providence.  His  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
imaginary  principle,  unless  he  reduces  it  to  practice  raetliodi- 
cally.  Experience  doej  not  prove  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  act 
as  our  friend  expects.  The  history  of  man  refutes  the  suppo- 
sition. Tiie  Holy  Spirit,  upon  twenty  wen,  has  generally  been 
found  to  have  twrnty  miudx.  Th's  is  the  beauty  of  it,  in  our 
eyes;  for  this  law  of  God  and  of  Niiture  will  force  mankind 
to  social  council  at  last.  Some  modem  enthusiusts  have  got  an 
idea,  that  a  new  mode  of  ucneration  may  be  practised,  and 
children  boru  regenerate  of  regenerate  parents.  Tliis  plan 
only  exifcts  in  theory ;  the  parties,  however,  have  no  doubt  of 
its  truth.  Experience  would  be  a  powerful  argument ;  but 
where  is  the  child  ?  One  man,  two  years  aco,  actually  pro- 
duced his  regenerate  child,  and  caused  a  stir  in  Loudon  among 
many  people;  but  the  bubble  soon  burst,  and  th<2  child  is  now 
regarded  as  included  in  AdamV  transgression,  with  our  common 
imperfections.  Of  course,  it  can  be  easily  shown,  that  this 
man  was  not  himself  regenerate,  or  his  child  would  have  been 
perfect — the  theory,  therefore,  may  still  be  true,  and  those  who 
hold  it  may  still  be  confident,  but  this  notion  is  two  thousand 
years  old,  and  never  has  a  regenerate  child  been  yet  born ! 
As  old  also  is  this  notion  of  the  Holy  Ghosi^s  especial  superin- 
tendence of  a  patty  by  particular  inspiration,  independent  of 
human  skill ;  but  this  faith  has  always  subduei!  reason,  prevented 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  thus  occasioned  the  most  fearful 
violations  of  prudence.  It  has  thus  made  a  mockery  of  reli- 
gion, and  caused  peop'e  to  turn  the  Holy  Ghost  into  ridicule. 
Even  the  "  Spirit''  of  the  Quakers,  who,  being  a  kind  of 
dumb  spirit,  is  the  meekest  of  all,  is  a  standing  joke  in  society. 


and  not  without  reason.  The  true  Holy  Ghost  is  the  calm  and 
del  berate  influence  acting  on  a  well-informed  and  polished 
mind.  We  know  of  no  better.  If  there  be  a  better,  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  world  ;  but  kc  cannot  imagine  a  better. 
A  spirit  of  revelation  would  be  worse — dreams  and  visions 
would  be  worse — miracles  would  only  make  conjurors  of  us,  and 
could  and  would  do  no  good  to  society,  unless  they  did  more 
than  the  Apostles  did  with  theirs;  for  the  miracles  of  the  Apos- 
tles laid  the  foundation  of  Antichrist's  kiui;doRi.  And  pray, 
what  wise  but  Antichrist  have  we  found,  when  pious  Christians, 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  Christ,  are  deploring  the  state  of 
the  Church,  and  their  own  solitary  condition  in  the  wilderness 
of  professional  religion  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  Church  universal  contain  the  true, 
and  practical,  and  infallible  spirit  of  God,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  spirit  of  God  is  divided  ?  That  is  the  very  charac- 
teristic of  Chiistianity — "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  buokkn 
FOR  YOU."  This  breaking  of  the  Church  is  Antichrist  to  the 
parts,  and  in  the  parts.  It  produces  good  ultimately,  by  con- 
veying useful  experience ;  but  wliilst  it  lasts,  it  is  relatively 
(though  not  absolutely)  a  positive  curse.  But  the  fragments 
must  all  be  gathered;  not  a  crumb  must  be  lost;  every  bone 
must  be  knit.  The  Church  will  all  come  together  again  ;  the 
people  will  push  in  upon  the  c'ergy  ;  clerical  power  will  fall, 
and  minsterial  service  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  Then  you 
shall  see  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  "  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all 
the  earth.  There  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  onp." 
This  is  Scripture — this  is  reason.  It  is  no  chimera.  And  if 
we,  in  body,  see  it  not,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  in  the  womb  of 
Providence.  It  is  thus  that  faith  w)ll  be  consummated  in 
knowledge  on  this  terrestrial  ball — but  it  will  be  .imere  shadow 
of  a  heaven.  A  planet  like  this  is  not  susceptible  of  such 
glory  as  the  literal  promises  of  the  Jewish  prophets  imply,  and 
very  just  that  it  should  not  be  so.  Man,  we  hope,  is  destined 
to  rejoice  on  a  larger  and  lovelier  ball  than  this  miserable  moon- 
haunted  prison.  We  regard  it  merely  as  an  inn,  a  tub  in  which 
we  sleep  for  a  night,  as  we  pass  along  the  highway  of  eternity. 
We  hope  to  sec  brighter  scenes ;  to  sleep,  aiul  wake  in  an  eter- 
nal succecsion  of  beings;  but  whilst  we  are  in  the  world,  we  must 
dabble  in  its  affairs ;  and  here  we  have  given  a  few  of  our  con- 
ceits, but  with  good  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the  appearance 
of  our  words  and  phrases. 


Creolks. — Humboldt  has  observed,  that  the  offspring  of 
a  Negro  and  European  is  more  robust  and  active  thin  that  of 
a  Wl>ite  with  an  American,  because  the  best  mode  of  cfldcing 
hereditary  disoases,  gout,  scrofula,  phthieis,  mania,  epilepsy, 
&c.,  is  by  the  commixture  of  the  species  in  intfrmarriiig^es, 
as  this  corrects  the  defects  of  one  individual  by  the  soundness 
of  the  constitut'on  of  another. — Dr.  liyan, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I.  G.  was  too  late  in  requesting  us  to  withhold  his  letters, 
but  his  fears  were  ungrounded.  We  shall  not  enter  into  con- 
troversy, and  his  letters  ivill  be  interesting  to  many  of  om 
readers.  But  if  I.  G.  is  desirous  of  doing  good,  or  conscious 
of  being  in  the  truth,  why  be  anxious  to  avoid  controversy  '■. 
The  Apostles  contended  in  the  synagogues  and  market  places 
Had  thzy  not  done  so,  we  should  now  have  been  writing  agains 
augury,  find  the  killing  of  beasts  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  thei\ 
have  saved  us  that  trouble,  but  certainly  left  us  something  to  do 
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THE   CHURCH. 

Bat  not  till  time  has  calm'd  the  ruffled  breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest ; 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  Heaven's  tweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

Rogert*  Pleaiuret  of  Memory. 

Thb  State  must  finally  become  a  Church,  and  the  Church  a 
Btate,  and  this  take  place  whenever  the  State  becomes  a 
moral,  instead  of  a  political,  government. 

This  is  tantamount  to  a  soparation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
also  to  an  incorporation  of  the  State  with  the  universal  Church. 
The  earth  nourishes  all  her  children  Nature  gives  life  and  en- 
couragement to  all  sects  and  parties.  These  are  models  of  the 
universal  Church.  No  Church  can  be  catholic,  which  does  not 
admit  of  variety  within  its  )>osom. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  unity  of  th«  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  there  is  dinsion  in  it ;  but  the  divinion  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  of  a  very  different  species  ttma  that  of  the 
Protestant.  In  the  former,  all  the  dissentients  arrange  them- 
selves under  one  head,  and  abide  by  one  communion,  and  all 
submit  to  the  authority  of  one  supreme  Pontiff,  or  living  autho- 
rity. The  Catholics  of  England  aie  often  disgusted  with  the 
mummeries  of  the  Continent.  So  says  Mr.  Baincti,  a  Catholic 
priest,  of  Bath,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Religion 
for  the  last  Thirteen  Centuries.*'  His  language  w«  cannot 
quote  from  memory,  but  such  is  his  meaning.  Titete  is  an 
accommodating  spirit  in  Catholicism,  which  bends  before  the 
weakness  and  prejudices  of  different  clime*  and  countries,  and 
thus  actually  beoomea,  in  part,  what  it  clainuto  be,  **  a  Catho- 
lic religion."  In  part,  we  say,  for  this  accommodation  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  carried  only  a  wry  little  way.  This  little 
way  is  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  Had  the  q>irit  of  accom- 
modation been  greater,  Luther  never  would  have  separated  from 
the  Catholic  communion.  Had  the  Court  of  Rome  understood 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  mental  progiesaion,  she 
wouM  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  timesi,  and  asserted  the 
Divine  right  of  changing  the  nature  of  the  dispensation,  the 
forms  and  the  ceremonies,  with  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
public  mind.  Luther  would  have  been  satisfictl  with  this.  This 
would  have  liccn  a  precedent  for  future  times,  and  various 
other  changes  would  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  Church 
might  have  attainetl  to  its  destined  perfection  without  a  rent. 
But  this  was  not  the  process  ordained. 

Had  this  process  taken  place,  it  would,  most  probably,  have 
retarded  reform ;  becaiise  it  would  have  strengthened  the 
Church,  which  would  have  used  its  influence  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  representative  system,  through  which  alone 
a  union  of  all  classes  can  be  effected,  and  the  genuine  voice 
of  society  and  of  God  be  heard.  The  access  to  representation 
is  much  shorter  by  politics  than  by  ecclesiastics.  Protestantirm 
opened  up  this  path,  and  now  we  aic  striving,  with  all  our  might, 
to  [enter  the  strait  gate,  and  complete  the  unity  of  society, 
by  a  perfect  representative  system.  We  know  of  no  legitimate 
authority  fur  society,  but  the  whole  of  society  itself  \  and  we 


are  on  the  road  to  this  authority,  before  which  every  minor 
power  must  bend. 

Prote>tanti8m  has  entirely  destroyed  the  Church,  both  in 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries.  The  State  is  the  only  nar 
tional  unity.  Every  man  feels  interested  in  the  movements  of 
the  State.  A  few  only  concern  themselves  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  except  when  it  intermeddles  with  the  rights  of  the 
majority.  Moreover,  the  representative  s^-stem  does  not  exist 
in  it.  You  must  have  *  orders"  to  belong  to  it.  Not  so  with  the 
State.  E»ery  man  may  be  a  senator ;  e\  cry  man  may,  by  a 
little  industry-,  become  an  elector.  Every  n-.an,  therefore,  as 
toon  as  he  begins  to  think,  thinks  of  the  political  right  which 
he  njay,  in  a  few  years,  enjoy,  and  on  the  exercise  of  which  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country  partly  depends. 

There  is  no  institution  but  the  State,  in  which  the  people 
can  be  collected  into  a  fo«us,  and  c^mcentrate  their  moral  and 
intellectual  power.  The  niachincrj-  is  partly  prepared  for 
them,  and  by  a  continued  and  unccaning  effort,  they  will  perfect 
that  machinery  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  it  verked  by  the 
combined  will  of  the  universal  people.  Tliis  we  call  the  birth 
of  a  universal  Church.  It  must  begin  jiolitically.  It  is  vain 
for  any  man  to  attempt  to  stop  the  current  of  this  movement. 
Such  is  evidently  its  tcndenc}-,  and  wise  men  will  rather  direct 
and  arge  it  than  endeavour  to  stop  it— more  especially  when 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  channel,  in  which  a  movement  can 
take  place  to  universality. 

When  this  uni\erality  has  taken  place  politically,  one  of  its 
first  effects  may  )>e  to  place  all  rcliaions  on  a  level,  and  let  each 
find  its  own  support  by  its  own  worth.  This,  however,  will  be 
a  very  imperfect  and  unsatitfiictory  measure ;  a  measure  which 
has  already  taken  place  in  other  countries,  and  of  whose  im- 
mediate eoDMquencee  we  can  by  no  means  speak  favourably. 
There  is  not  a  more  fiuiatical  and  illil>eral  }>coplo  than  the 
American  Republicans,  among  whom  this  system  of  cqualism 
prevails.  If  no  better  result  shall  follow  than  that  which 
American  experience  has  manifested,  our  posterity  have  little 
reason  to  exult  in  the  proti)ect  which  i>olitical  universalism 
holds  out  to  them. 

Lucky,  however,  it  is  for  mankind,  that  America  has  dia- 
phiyed  to  the  world  a  nample  of  political  universalism.  With 
territorial  advantage*,  superior  to  those  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  Unite<l  States 
be  at  present  enjoying  greater  prosperity,  either  nationally  or 
individually,  than  might  have  l>cfatlen  them  under  the  domi- 
nion  of  the  parent  country.  But  allowing  every  argument  in 
fevour  of  political  universalism  to  be  true ;  admitting,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  independence,  universal  suffrage,  and  cheap 
government,  the  Americans  would  have  l>«on  just  where  they 
were,  before  the  declaration  of  independence — we  affirm,  that 
the  sum  total  of  actual  gain  in  happiness  to  individuals,  and  to 
States  as  collective  bodies,  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  and 
not  worth  the  price  that  it  cost.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  truth  of  this  fiict ;  the  exi>erience  of 
America  ha*  become  experience  for  ourselves  ;  and  we  doubt 
not,  when  the  public  voice  has  obtained  an  organ  by  which  to 
give  utterance  to  its  thoughts,  it  will  declare  other  doctrine* 
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than  those  of  American  Republicanism,  and  steer  a  shorter  and 
a  safer  course  to  national  regeneration. 

What  that  course  may  or  should  be.  we  do  not  mean  to  in- 
quire at  present ;  we  are  more  inclined  to  reflect  a  little 
while  on  the  pre^  ailing  prejudice  amongst  educated  people 
against  popular  or  moral  government.  It  is,  indeed,  a  lidng 
discourse  on  the  Scripture  texts — "  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
is  foolishness  with  God,"  and  "  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached."  If  the  gospel  be  preached  to  the  poor,  it  must 
be  in  the  poor.  It  has  already  been  preached.  God,  him- 
self, has  preached  it  in  their  formation.  He  gives  it  to  them  by 
Nature.  The  gospel  is  theirs  by  inheritance,  and  the  gospel  is 
good  news,  and  these  good  news  they  will  tell  when  you  give 
them  a  tongue.  Has  learning  done  any  political  or  moral  good 
for  noankind  ?  With  all  hfs  knowledge,  can  the  man  of  science 
settle  the  controversies  of  politics  ?  We  need  not  sneer  at  re- 
ligious disputations,  political  mysticism  is  much  deeper,  and 
never  can  be  disentangled  but  hy  one  process.  How  can  justice 
be  administered  to  all,  when  taxes  are  laid  upon  all  or  many  ar- 
ticles ?  If  the  taxes  are  equal  in  amount  upon  different  articles, 
they  are  unjust ;  and  no  man  can  find  out  the  proper  proportion. 
Complaints,  therefore,  will  be  uttered  loudly  throughout  society 
as  long  as  two  different  kinds  of  taxes  exist,  and  the  wisilom 
of  man  will  never  l)e  able  to  settle  the  dispute.  Political  know- 
ledge, therefore,  such  as  we  have  at  present,  is  of  very  little  use 
except  to  prolong  discussion  and  puzzle  opponents.  Had  men 
more  knowledge,  they  would  put  an  end  to  political  government, 
and  introduce  moral  government ;  for  true  knowleilge  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  politics  are,  b,v  necessity,  a  labyrinth, 
and  no  balance  can  settle  their  controversies  in  cquilibrio. 
Now  the  ignorance  of  the  people  will  accomplish,  instinctively, 
that  which  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  either  cannot  perceive 
or  will  not  acknowledge.  The  people  will  force  on  a  moral 
government,  which  is  in  very  truth  the  government  of  God, 
and  the  promised  era  of  terrestrial  salvation. 

What  we  mean  by  a  moral  government  is  simply  this  :  a 
government  in  which  there  shall  not  be  a  single  discussion 
about  taxes  or  burdens  of  any  description  ;  for  not  a  tax  will  l>e 
levied,  the  verj'  name  will  be  unknown  ;  every  trader  will  be 
free  as  the  air  he  breathes ;  but  the  legislative  council  shall  be 
exclusively  employed  in  devising  means  for  moralizing  the  peo- 
ple, teaching  them,  directing  them,  counselling,  kindlj*  entreat- 
ing them,  and  never  offending  them,  because  never  taking  a 
penny  from  them. 

This  we  call  a  moral  government ;  you  may  think  this  is  not 
possible !  There  is  nothing  more  »o.  Such  a  government 
does  not  exist  in  the  world  we  allow.  All  governments  are 
taxing  governments,  and  consequently  they  all  quarrel  with  the 
people.  We  wonder  much  that  the  clergy,  who,  sometimes,  for 
decency's  sake,  preach  sermons  on  the  text — *'•  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  have  never,  hitherto,  made  this  dis- 
covery. As  long  as  a  single  tax  exists,  men  will  quarrel  with 
government  very  justly,  and  government  will,  whilst  taxation 
continues,  be  what  we  call  "  a  state  ;*'  but  as  soon  as  taxation 
ceases,  it  becomes  what  we  call  "  a  church."  It  then  enters 
upon  the  moral  government  of  society,  and  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  becomes  the  national  temple,  the  pulpit  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  which  issues  notliing  that  is  U7icle»n,  nothing  that  is 
corrupted  by  filthy  lucre,  nothing  that  partakes  of  extortion  or 
meanness,  or  any  other  unholy  passion.  Hence  suspicion  will  be 
lulled  •,  virtue  will  appear  more  unsullied  than  ever.  The 
people  will  look  with  veneration  upon  their  rulers,  and  all  abuse 
and  satire  and  ridicule  which  are  now  justified  by  the  selfish,  pe- 
cuniary, and  place-hunting  views  of  political  partizans,  will  give 
place  to  the  sober  and  dignified  criticisms  of  deliberate  reason. 
We  say  we  call  this  a  "  church,"  but  we  are  not  particular 
about  names  ;  you  may  call  it  a  state,  or  a  steeple,  or  anything 
you  please,  that  is  what  we  mean.  Words  are  troublesome 
things,  they  have  so  many  meanings  that  we  are  always  ready 
to  abandon  them  whenever  they  are  likely  to  occasion  disa- 
greeable disputations. 

Now,  the  basis  of  this  moral  government  is  simply  justice — a 
moral  basis  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  no  power 
but  the  universal  people  can  be  just.     Sir  William  Blackstone 


himself  admits  this,  "  In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  mak 
ing  laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue,  or  good- 
ness of  intention  is  more  likely  to  lie  found  than  either  of  the 
other  qualities  of  government."  "  Democracies  are  usually  the 
best  calculated  to  direct  the  end  of  a  law"  (vol.  i.  §  2).  We  are 
willing  to  admit  anj'  degree  of  individual  wickedness  in  the  peo- 
ple— drunkenness, brutality, beastiality,  cruelty,  ignorance,  any- 
thing you  can  imagine,  however  liase,  individually ;  still  the 
combined  action  of  a  nation,  composed  even  of  such,  must  be  just 
— self-love  produces  the  justice.  In  a  faction  these  produce  the 
grossest  injustice  Where  briliery  or  corruption  prevails,  no- 
thing can  be  worse  than  such  characters  ;  but  where  bribery  is 
not  possible,  where  the  combined  action  is  national,  the  spirit 
of  wolves  and  crocodiles,  in  SELF-government,  must  produce 
justice.  There  is  no  mathematical  axiom  more  certain  than 
this.  It  is  not  the  justice  of  the  people  that  we  look  to,  indi- 
vidually' ;  thej-  are  devils,  all  and  each.  It  is  the  people  col- 
lectively which  we  pei-sonify ;  and  which  is  just,  by  a  law  of 
Nature,  similar  to  what  mechanicians  call  the  resolution  of 
forces. 

Let  not,  therefore,  our  opponents  argue  against  us,  by  pic- 
turing the  immorality  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  We  will 
go  as  far  as  they  go,  and  a  step  farther,  to  show  them  that  the 
fact  does  not  incommode  us,  in  a  universal  system. 

But  then  the  hurry,  and  confusion,  and  roaring,  and  swear- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  fuddling,  of  a  public  election  I  Aye,  very 
bad  !  We  do  not  like  such  things,  and  we  have  already  seen 
quite  enough  of  them.  We  have  seen  the  human  slaves  taking 
the  horses  from  a  caniage,  and  3'oking  themselves  instead.  We 
have  seen  the  fawning,  hypocritical  scoundrels,  eagerly  pressing 
through  the  crowd,  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  temporary  fa- 
vourite, and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  damning  him  as  a 
proud,  empty-headed  blubber,  because  ho  showed  a  reluctance 
to  grasp  their  dirt.v  paws.  We  have  seen  and  heard  them, 
roaring,  and  shouting,  and  drinking  beer  and  spirits,  and 
huzzaing,  and  cheering  their  generous  entertainer,  all  for  the 
value  of  sixpence  ;  and  the  sight  has  actually  made  us  Tories 
for  the  time  being  ;  and  we  doubt  not  many  have  been  con- 
verted to  Toryism  by  similar  exhibitions.  We  abhor  all  such 
scenes,  and  could  willingly  api»ly  the  whip  of  small,  aye,  of 
large,  cords,  to  every  actor  engaged.  But  it  is  the  old  system 
which  produced  all  this  evil.  It  is  we  who  want  to  destroy  it. 
Govenmients  have  always  encouraged  these  shameful  exhibi- 
tions;  ^V*/,  by  suft'ering  GKNTLKMEX  (I)  to  canvass  for  votes, 
and  buy  men's  consciences ;  second,  by  erecting  booths  for  poll- 
ing, and  gathering  a  crowd  ;  and  third,  by  limiting  pollings  to 
one  or  two  days,  and  thus  huddling  people  unnecessarily  toge- 
ther, and  driving  them  to  market  like  so  many  cattle.  Whe- 
ther this  is  done  intentionally  to  expose  the  baseness  of  the  po- 
pulace, we  know  not,  but  it  has  that  effect.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  ft  ;  and  without  canvassing  and  polling  booths,  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  be  visible,  and  a  stranger  would  be  unable 
to  discover  what  was  going  on.  We  want  nothing  but  S()l)riety, 
whereas,  hitherto,  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  create  con- 
fusion, and  occasion  a  riot,  or  a  drunken  exhibition,  h.is  been 
preferred  by  the  legislators  of  our  country.  If  it  was  not  in- 
tentional on  their  part,  there  is  a  strange  fatality  in  their  igno- 
rance. 

Intellectual  and  moral  suffrage,  soberly  conducted,  is  our 
meaning.  A  man  should  have  a  suffrage,  because  he  is  a  man, 
not  because  he  has  pi-operty.  Matter  should  not  rule  mind. 
Intellectual  and  moral  qualification  is  the  true  qualification  for 
government.  Such  a  qualification  Brougham^  recommends  for 
national  education.  We  hope  to  see  it  established ;  it  will  be- 
come the  embryo,  or  the  forerunner  of  a  moral  government,*,  e.,. 
"  a  Church-state." 

A   PRACTICAL  GOVERNMENT!    OR,   WHO    IS 
THE  VISIONARY  ? 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  brand,  as  visionary,  systems 
of  societj'  which  require  a  thorough  abolition  of  the  present 
anomalies  of  what  is  called  government.  *'  Impractical,"  is 
the  common  epithet  which  is  applied  to  all  such  Utopian  the*- 
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madmen"  is  the  appellation  which  many  of  their  sup- 
porters receive  from  a  discerning  public .'  or  rather,  from  a  hire- 
lijig  press,  which  writes,  more  to  please  and  to  humour  a  parti- 
cular clawj,  than  to  anielionite  the  general  condition  of  the 
people.  The  most  sublime  truths  are  fre<iuently  suppressed  for, 
a  generation  or  more,  by  the  mere  force  of  ridicule  and  satire, 
incessantly,  unmercifully,  and  irrationally  directed  from  a  par- 
ticular quarter,  and  the  rising  generation  is  left  to  discover  the 
trick  that  wai»  played  upon  their  fathers,  and  which  is  also  at- 
tempted upon  themselveri.  And  what  is  a  practical  system  of 
government,  after  all  ?  a  system  under  which  men  and  women 
exist,  build  houses,  and  cultivate  fields,  and  make  clothing  ? 
There  never  was  a  civilized  government,  under  wliich  they  did 
not  do  these  things.  Do  you  mean  a  government  in  which 
there  is  no  confuiuon  of  authority  ?  There  never  was  such  a 
government ;  and  our  present  government  is,  perhaps,  in  that 
respect,  inferior  to  any  preceding.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
one  of  our  two  houses  of  Parliament  be  even  a  legal  assembly. 
Many  of  the  Members'  rights  to  sit  as  representatives  of  the 
pcrtr '  ■-'  ■■•ostioned  ;  all  the  Members  for  the  city  of  Loudon 
ha  iits  disputed;  and  tliroughuut  the  country,  a  ge- 

ner.  ■  f  corruption  and  intimichition  prevails,  to  a  greater 

extent  than  waa  ever  before  heard  of  in  this  kingdom.  Do  you 
call  this  a  f>ractical  system  ?  Moreover,  when  the  House  is 
legally  constituted,  what  can  it  do?  We  are  told  by  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  cannot  obtain  a  national 
system  of  education,  on  account  of  the  vested  rights  of  the 
Established  Church,  which  refuses  to  hold  communion  in  Ckris- 
tian  fellowship  with  Dissenters !  Do  you  call  this  a  practical 
system  ?  And  when  a  leading  B«former,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  brings  in  a  Bill  for  a  mock-heroic  system  of  education, 
we  find  such  truckling  to  prejudices,  such  fear  of  offending  one 
class,  and  such  anxiety  to  conciliate  another  cla»s,  and  such 
evident  dissatiifitction  to  all  clasMs,  that  the  heart  of  the  people 
never  can  regard  it  m  •  national  boon.  Do  'you  call  thie  a 
practical  system  ?  When  you  are  told  that  nenrljr  two  milliou 
of  property  is  annually  stolen  in  the  metrofwUa,  and  many 
thousands  of  police  on  rcgiUar  duty,  as  a  preventive  force  for 
the  preservation  of  property,  it  is  somewhat  ridiculous,  surely, 
to  call  it  a  practical  gyttem.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  annual 
plunder  at  the  docks,  in  such  articles  as  old  iron,  cordage,  lailB, 
twines  and  ropes,  lead  and  solder,  oars,  blocks,  tallow,  oil, 
paint,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  by 
the  piu-chase  of  which  many  thousands  of  people  make  a  com- 
foruhlc  and  pretty  safe  living,  amounts  nearly  to  a  million  ster- 
ling—do you  call  this  a  practical  s^ttem  ?  When  we  are  told 
that  thousands  of  streets  and  lanes  in  London  are  in  such  a 
state  of  corruption,  so  infested  with  malaria,  and  the  accumu- 
hited  filth  of  ages,  that  the  most  fearful  and  unheard  of  diseaaee 
are  incessantly  being  engendered  in  them,  which  arc  never  heard 
of  among  people  who  enjoy  cleiin  homes  and  cleanly  persons; 
when  you  are  actually  told  by  phyikiciaiis,  tlmt  a  very  huipe  pro- 
portion of  the  young  men  of  Londtm  are  impotent  wttb  de- 
bauchery and  disease,  and  as  feeble  in  Itody  as  old  peasants  of 
eighty  or  ninety  ;*  when  you  are  told  that  the  supi-rintendence 
of  such  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative,  and  the  very 
busiest  department  of  the  medical  art,  that  domestic  peace  fa 
spoiled,  young  love  disappointed,  jeiUousies  aroused, and  hatreds 
insuperable  engendered  by  them,  surely  you  cannot  have  the 
impudence  to  call  all  this  a  practical  or  a  religious  system  ?  It 
is  the  reign  of  Cliaos.  They  are  madmen  who  support  it — 
they  Hie  fools  who  preach  in  it:  and  the  only  wise  men  are  they 
who  try  to  destroy  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  virionary  than  the  system  whieh  is 
actually  in  being. 

It  is  an  old  and  an  impotent  cry  that  "  the  world  is  too  old 
to  change."  The  Heathens  said  so  to  the  early  Christians,  and 
no  iKiiiht  conceived  it  impossible  that  Christianity  could  ever 
supernedc  the  sacrificial  oystem  of  Paganism.     Had  the  Chris- 

•  We  were  told  so  by  a  physician  of  considerable  practico. 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  our  quotation  from  Dr.  Ryan,  last 
week,  confirms  it.  We  had  also  some  horrible  disclosures  made 
to  us,  of  disconsolate  wives,  and  their  numerous  sui^icions— the 
rest  may  be  imagined. 


tians  hinted  at  the  establishment  of  a  Hierarchy  like  that  of 
Rome,  and  even  maintained  its  practicability,  what  a  loud  laugh 
of  ridicule  would  hare  been  nused  by  the  common-place  minds 
of  the  day,  whose  only  idea  of  practicability  arose  from  the  facts 
of  society  aromid  them !  Yet  all  that  visionary  notion  of  a 
spiritual  despotism  has  been  realised,  and  ascertained  to  be 
quite  aa  practical  as  a  Roman  Republic.  The  idea  of  a  social 
system  is  less  visionary  thiin  any  other  political  idea.  It  is  the 
simplest,  and  easiest,  and  most  practical  of  all,  because  it  is  the 
truth — the  destiny  of  man,  into  which  society  must  necessarily 
run.  The  idea  is  now  fairly  broached  amongst  the  people  ;  it 
will  grow  with  tin»e  ;  it  can  never  be  aliandone<l.  It  is  a  living 
germ,  and  it  has  now  a  soil  for  germination  which  it  never  for-  ^ 
merly  had  :  the  popular  mind  was  never  before  directed  to  it,' 
Plato  taught  it  only  to  a  few  philosophers,  and,  like  Owen,' 
visited  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the  hope  of  per- 
suading the  tyrant  to  realize  it  in  practice ;  but  the  people 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  could  not  know  it,  for  want  of  means 
of  intellectual  intercourse.  That  intercourse  has  been  pbtained 
only  in  our  own  day.  The  printing-machine  and  the  post- 
office  are  both  essential  to  the  efficacious  working  of  a  popular 
press.  Our  present  post-office  system  is  only  about  fifty  years 
old.  Before  its  institution  the  newspapers  contained  very  little 
information  ;  they  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  or  supplying 
it^-there  was  no  demand  for  it.  Even  so  short  a  time  ago  a* 
thirty  yean,  the  Times  was  a  mfaerable  production,  inferior  to* 
the  penny  papers  of  the  present  day ;  it  was  printed  by  the 
hand-press,  and  it  took  a  whole  day  to  print  off  an  inipre«ion  ; 
now  it  can,  or  may,  print  off  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand 
an  hour.  The  printing  machine  was  invented  in  1811.  It 
was  thought  visionary ;  the  old  hand-press  is  now  visionary, 
and  may  be  seen  rusting  in  idleness  in  many  a  printing-office, 
whilst  the  visionary  machine  (that  was)  is  doing  all  the  work. 
Gas  was  also  on  the  TisMnary  Ust  about  the  same  time,  and  now 
both  these  ykkmuj  artides  have  beeome  the  most  practical 
qrMsns  aver  vet  diseoversd  in  their  reqpediTe  depaitmentib 
Mr.  Pehaw's  improved  tjUmm  of  the  post  office,  using  eoachei 
instead  of  horses  only,  was  abe  opposed  as  visionary,  yet  in  a 
few  years  it  trebled  Uie  income  of  the  old  system  ;  in  fact,  al- 
most every  great  and  valuable  improvement  in  the  mechanism 
of  society  is  accounted  a  delunoo  when  first  suggested.  Though 
men,  fVom  sad  experience,  have  found  that  old  things  must 
vanish  away  and  all  thiafpi  become  new,  and,  that  the  vulgar 
conceit  of  ancestorial  wisdom  fa  merely  a  vague  and  unmeaning 
notion,  which  eiq>erisoce  belies,  still  the  vulgar  cant  is  kept 
up,  and  handled  by  conservatives  of  every  grade,  both  Tory, 
Whig,  and  Radical,  and  the  simple  people  are  wheedled  into 
the  laith.  that  that  must  surely  be  a  deluave  and  impractical 

ran  which  great  lawyers  and  legislators  and  other  leaders  of 
people  condr -  '    <  •'■  Jn  so  doing,  they  re- 

tard the  cause  of  K'  ^  it  is,  and  thus,  we  sup- 

pose, it  must  be.     >  ^,     j  will  persist,  cry  aloud, 

and  spare  not,  but  hit  up  our  voice  iike  a  trumpet,  couHdent 
tliat  our  vicwA,  both  of  poiitic*  and  religion,  are  exactly  in  the 
oorrespoading  position  of  the  printing  machine  in  lnl2  or  13, 
and  the  gas  light  in  1 807  ;  and  that,  in  a  short  while,  disapiKunt- 
ment  will  drive  many  minds  towards  thcni,  as  the  only  resting 
pUoe  fur  society  *t  large,  and  the  only  school  for  private 
virtue  and  lMq)pin'*~'. 


THE  Sl'iun    UK  LU.SIKMIUN. 

Is  it  possible  to  steer  through  life  withoiU  giving  offence  ? 
We  trow  not.  There  is  no  imaginable  si»ccie8  of  con<luct  which 
is  likely  to  prove  universally  agreeable.  The  very  attempt  to 
please  all  is  disgusting  to  nil.  3Ten,  thcr  fore,  genemlly  ally 
themselves  to  a  party,  console  themselves  with  the  friendship 
of  that  party,  and  take  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  hatred 
of  the  opposite  faction.  The  hatred  of  an  enemy  thus  becomes  a 
tost  of  worth,  and  you  find  many  jwrt  oonceite<l  little  fellows,  ex- 
claiming, with  exidcnt  symptoms  of  iutenial  sutisfaclion  ;  "  they 
hate  the  very  sight  of  me,  my  very  name  is  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence." This  hatred  is  the  thing  to  boast  of;  the  love  of  their 
own  party  U  an  inferior  species  of  triumph  to  which  only  an 
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ordinary  importance  is  attached.  Nay,  some  people  are  almost 
ashamed  to  be  loved,  they  would  rather  be  feared.  Love  is  too 
effeminate,  hatred  is  something  to  boast  of;  but  fear,  fear  !  oh, 
fear,  is  a  triumph  !  What  a  dignity  and  importance  it  gives  to 
a  cohceited  fellow,  to  make  him  believe  that  he  is  an  object  of 
fear  ! 

There  is  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  man,  a  sort  of  predispo- 
sition to  offence,  whenever  an  occasion  for  quarrelling  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  where  can  he  live  without  finding  one  ?  It  is  not 
ia  Church  and  State  alone,  where  the  spirit  of  faction  prevails  ; 
it  descends  into  the  smallest  circles  of  acquaintanceship  and 
fomily.  We  have  seen  families  divided  into  factions  as  bit- 
terly opposed  to  each  other  as  those  of  Whig  and  Tory— Evan- 
gelical and  Moderate.  Independent  of  all  this,  a  man  is  always 
in  danger  of  quarrelling  with  his  friends  ;  he  calls  on  one,  and 
displeases  another,  he  calls  on  that  other,  and  displeases  a  third  ; 
he  ceases  to  call  on  any,  and  displeases  all.  If  he  treats  a  lady 
wi  th  attention,  something  is  suspected,  if  he  ceases  that  atten- 
tion, he  is  reproached  with  cruelty.  If  he  endeavours  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  he  is  cold  and  reserved,  quite  a  disagreeable 
creature,  without  gallantry,  destitute  even  of  good  breeding,  or 
of  common  politeness.  What  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  A 
lady  is  similarly  circumstanced.  If  she  is  very  frank,  back- 
biters win  speak  more  than  they  ought,  if  she  is  not  very  frank, 
she  is  proud,  and  thinks  too  highly  of  herself,  and  her  station 
in  society.  If  she  laughs  much  she  is  silly,  if  she  talks  much 
she  is  a  gossip,  and  if  she  quotes  authors  in  prose  or  verse,  she 
is  a  bluestocking,  and  if  she  is  totally  ignorant  of  authors,  then 
she  is  merely  an  ignorant  woman.  If  she  is  fond  of  dress  she 
is  vain  ;  if  she  is  not  fond  of  dress,  she  is  a  s'ut.  We  shov-ld 
really  like  to  see  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  good  character, 
it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  one. 

'♦  Deus  in  toto^  Diabolua  in  partibus."'' 

"  God  in  the  whole,  the  Devil  in  the  parts."' 

All  men  are  good,  but  each  man  is  bad.  When  God  mado 
the  species,  he  pronounced  it  very  good, — very.  But  as  for 
Adam  and  Eve,  individually,  they  were  only  so-so. 


THE   AMERJC.4.X  SHAKERS. 

The  following  aiticle,  from  the  Penny  Magazine,  is  so  con- 
firmative of  our  own  social  views,  that  we  must  insert  it,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  perused  by  the  most  of 
our  readers.  The  United  Society  is  a  working  Social  System, 
with  this  principal  defect,  "  the  interdiction  of  marriage,  or 
reproduction."'  It  is  also  a  religious  society,  with  very  narrow 
views  of  orthodoxy ;  but  in  spite  of  these  two  obstacles  to 
popularity,  it  has  proved  a  successful  experiment,  as  the  follow- 
ing article,  from  an  intelligent  visitor  of  the  Shaker  communi- 
ties, clearly  establishes.  Any  necessity  for  further  observation 
of  ours  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  remarks,  en  passant,  of 
the  correspondent  of  the  Penny  Magazine: — 

"  Our  first  visit  to  the  Shakers  was  at  their  establishment,  two 
miles  from  New  Lebanon,  Massachusetts.  There  are  seven 
hundred  memb«r8  at  Lebanon,  and  three  hundred  at  Han- 
cock, not  far  off  The  Lebanon  establishment  is  in  possession 
of  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  are  cultivated  to 
a  perfection  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States,  except  at 
Mr.  Rapp's  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  where  community  of  pro- 
perty is  also  the  binding  principle  of  the  society.  This  prin- 
ciple seems  to  us  to  have  acted  most  beneficially  wherever  we 
have  seen  it  in  operation  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  there  is  an  absence  of  all  that  makes  people  reckless,  and 
a  presence  of  all  that  stimulates  them  to  do  perfectly  what  they 
have  to  do.  There  is  none  of  the  anxiety  about  a  daily  pro- 
vision which  eats  into  the  heart  of  the  labourer,  discouraging 
him  in  his  toil :  there  is  the  division  of  labour  which  secures 
to  him  the  best  of  what  others  can  do  in  departments  in  which 
he  is  not  skilled  ;  and  his  mind  is  free  to  follow  out  the  employ- 
ment he  likes  best,  with  all  possible  spirit  and  energy.  His 
kind  affections,  too,  are  engaged  to  do  his  best  for  others  who 
are  doing  their  best  for  him.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity are  upon  him,  also ;  and  his  pride  is  stimulated  to  turn 


out  his  work  as  perfect  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  make  it.  It 
appears  as  if  all  these  inducements  were  stronger  than  any 
afforded  by  the  possession  of  property  in  securing  excellence 
of  work,  plenty  of  luxury ;  for  nothing  has  been  seen  to  equal 
the  perfection  of  the  Shaker  and  Rappite  arrangements,  in 
the-r  fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  homes.  They  have  the 
best  crops,  the  best  wines,  the  best  provision  for  the  table,  the 
best  medicines,  furniture,  house-linen,  roads,  fences,  and  habi- 
tations in  the  country,  with  an  enormously  increasing  amount 
of  wealth,  and  very  moderate  labour.  They  are  free  from  the 
operation  of  nine-tenths  oi  the  penal  law  ;  from  all  that  relates 
to  the  protection  of  property.  They  have  all  that  they  want, 
and  have  the  means  of  obtaining  all  that  they  can  ever  wish 
for.  They  are  free  from  all  temptation  to  theft  and  fraud ; 
and  the  enormous  mass  of  law  which  relates  to  the  maintenance 
and  transference  of  property  bears  no  relation  to  them.  The 
matter  of  obedience  to  law  is  wonderfiilly  simplified  to  them. 
Offences  against  the  person  (a  very  small  proportion  in  aU 
societies),  are  all  for  which  they  can  be  liable  to  punishment ; 
and  properly  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  these.  I  believe 
no  member  of  these  societies  has  ever  been  charged  with  any 
breach  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  The  road  through  the  settlement  had  not  a  stone  bigger  than 
a  walnut  upon  it.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  in  any  garden  ; 
nor  a  dung-hill  in  all  the  place.  The  collars  of  the  men,  and 
the  caps  of  the  women  were  white  as  snoir.  The  windows  were 
so  clear,  they  seemed  to  have  no  glass  in  them.  The  frame- 
dwellings  painted  straw-colour,  and  roofed  with  deep  red  shin- 
gles, were  finished  with  the  last  degree  of  nicety,— even  to  the 
springs  of  the  windows,  and  the  hinges  of  the  doors.  The  floors 
were  as  even,  and  almost  es  white  as  marble.  The  wood  was 
put  up  in  piles,  supported  by  stone  corner-post?;  and  not  a 
chip  was  astray,  not  a  log  awry.  The  shop  was  stocked  with 
the  surplus  of  their  manufactures ;  linen  and  woollen  drapery  ; 
knitted  wares  of  every  kind  ;  sieves,  baskets,  boxes,  cordage, 
casks  and  pails ;  medicines,  confectionary,  and  toilette  luxuries. 
They  command  a  very  extensive  sale  for  all  their  productions  ; 
especially  garden  seeds  and  medicines,  of  which  they  send  large 
quantities  yearly  to  London. 

"  Our  party  consisted  of  ten  persons,  in  four  carriages.  Some 
of  the  men  of  "  the  family"  (settlement)  appeared  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses,  and  they  cheerfully  saluted  those  of 
their  visitors  whom  they  knew.  They  were  in  broad-brimmed 
hats  and  homespun  vests  and  breeches.  Those  whom  we  saw 
at  work  in  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  were  without  their 
coats.  The  women  were  in  a  hic'eous  costume :  close  caps  of 
linen,  like  ugly  night-caps ;  and  gowns  of  drab  homespun, 
made  to  fit  nearly  as  closely  as  a  skin  ; — too  scanty  to  all 
appearance  to  walk  across  the  room  in,  A  female  elder  re- 
ceived the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  conducted  them  over  the 
dwelling,  without  hesitation,  but  without  grace. 

"  We  had  come  several  miles,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  home 
again  before  evening,  having  formed  our  plans  in  reliance  on 
obtaining  a  meal,  as  could  formerly  be  done,  at  the  Shaker 
settlement.  Two  of  the  elders,  however,  declared  that  furnish- 
ing food  to  strangers  was  out  of  the  question.  They  had  discon- 
tinued the  practice  from  finding  themselves  overrun  with  com- 
pany from  Lebanon  Springs  :  the  profit  was  no  object  to  them 
and  the  trouble  and  disturbance  very  great.  This  was  reasonable 
enough  ;  and  the  leader  of  our  party  acknowledged  it  to  be  so  ; 
but  pleaded  the  reputation  of  the  country  for  hospitality,  which 
might  be  compromised  if  European  travellers  were  sent  hungry 
f;om  the  door.  This  plea  prevailed  ;  and  when  we  returned  from 
the  gardens  and  shop,  we  found  a  good  meal  spread  for  us. 
The  long  table  was  covered  with  delicious  bread,  some  wheaten, 
some  of  Indian  com,  and  some  made  with  molasses  ;  eheese, 
butter,  spring  water,  and  excellent  currant  wine.  We  really 
thought  we  could  have  gone  on  eating  such  bread  and  butter 
all  day. 

"  Such  ia  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.    Now  for  the  other. 

"•  In  their  separation  from  the  world,  they  abstain  from  all  po- 
litics, all  posts  of  honour,  and  all  '  vain  pursuits  ;'  that  is,  all 
pursuits  which  were  not  approved  by  the  founders  of  their 
society.  The  consequences  of  this  separation  are  very  lament- 
able.  They  despise  the  "  world's  people,"  as  they  call  all  out  of 
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their  own  body.  They  regard  ai  unholy  erery  cancem  for  the 
•ocial  welfare  of  Iar?e  bodies  of  people,  if  shown  in  action. 
They  consider  themselrea  in  a  condition  of  privilege ;  and  their 
■piritual  pride  is  excessive.  In  order  to  ke«p  up  the  exclusive 
■pirit  at  its  highest  tone,  great  tyranny  is  practised  over  th« 
young  people  by  their  superiors.  They  are  discouraged  from 
conversing  with  persons  out  of  the  limit  of  the  society  ;  books 
are  discountenanced  ;  no  such  thing  is  dreamed  of  as  the  pur- 
suit of  science,  literature,  or  art.  These  noble  intellectual 
occupations  are  regarded  as  toys  with  which  the  holy  should 
hare  nothing  to  do.  The  children,  who  are  brought  into  the 
society  by  the  admission  of  their  parent*,  often  find  the  con- 
trol to  which  thay  are  subjected  quite  intolerable.  Many  quit 
the  society  when  of  age  ;  and  some  elope  before  that  time  ; 
but  not  before  they  have  had  a  long  struggle  with  th«ir  pride 
Being  brought  up  to  consider  themselves  in  a  state  of  privilege, 
and  under  special  divine  tavour,  they  feel  it  a  degradation  to 
g(i  down  into  the  world  ;  and  especially  to  work  for  money.  It 
is  feared  that  not  a  few  hearts  have  been  broken  in  the  stru^Ie 
whethur  to  endure  the  restraints  of  the  society  or  the  degrada- 
tion of  becoming  '  world's  people.' 

"  A  friend  of  ours  had  a  girl  in  her  service,  who  had  escaped 
from  a  Shaker  family,  after  having  been  brought  up  in  it  from 
her  early  infancy.  She  had  grow.i  more  aid  more  weary  of 
the  insipid  life,  from  which  all  books,  amusements,  and  variety 
were  excluded,  when  one  Sunday  she  excused  herself  from 
church  on  the  plea  of  illness.  She  saw  from  her  window  a  pony 
gra/ius;  in  the  held ;  she  could  not  resi^  the  invitation  to  exer- 
cise and  sport ;  got  out  of  the  window,  jumped  upot  the  pony's 
back,  and  galloped  round  and  round  the  field.  She  went  ta 
before  church  was  over  ;  but  she  had  been  sedn,  and  was  re- 
ported. In  the  irritation  of  her  mind  she  could  not  bear  cen- 
sure, and  escaped.  The  servico  into  which  she  entered  for 
support  was  easy,  and  her  mistress  was  like  a  mtther  to  her; 
but  her  pride  could  not  brook  eerrire ;  and  after  a  struggle  of 
some  months  she  went  back  to  the  Shakers,  not  pretendinj  that 
it  was  for  any  other  purpo«e  than  the  earing  of  ner  pride. 

"  It  is  much  to  b«  wisliod  that  the  Shakers  could  admit  the 
pursuit  of  knowledg*  in  other  departments  bMidei  agriculture, 
horticulturo,  and  domestie  economy.  The  world  might  derive 
a  valuable  lesson  from  witneninjf  wnat  might  be  done  in  science, 
literature,  and  art,  by  a  body  so  relieved  from  worldly  eves, 
80  possessed,  through  their  principle  of  community  of  property, 
with  wealth  .nn4  leisure.  They  have  not  nearly  enough  to 
do  ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  oouM  not  devote  some  hiurs 
of  every  day  to  a  new  pursuit  if  the  means  were  opened  to  him. 

'■They  are  'pea^emen;'  and,  like  all  the  other  'peace 
men,'  in  all  oountriet,  they  dwell  in  a  place  of  peculiar  ••'ety 
and  fearlewnass.  No  onu  attacks  those  who  are  known  to  be 
8 worn  neither  to  attack  nor  defend.  In  all  our  travels  wc  hive 
ever  found  that  none  have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  due  as 
those  who  ref'ise  to  enforce  it.  We  spoak  not  only  of  personal 
security,  but  of  welhre  in  commercial  affair*.  Of  all  credito's, 
the  '  peace  men*  are  most  sure  to  be  paid.  Of  all  citiiens  the 
*  peace  men'  are  tho  most  sure  to  have  their  rights  respected. 
The  fact  is  honourable  to  human  nature ;  and  it  points 
strikingly  to  times  to  come,  when  moral  power  shall  be  supreme 
over  every  other  kind  of  force.  In  America,  several  religious 
bodies,  besides  the  Quakers,  hold  the  doctrine  of  non- resistance  \ 
and  many  individuals  of  every  religious  sect. 

"  The  Shakers  insist  on  simplicity  of  language.  The  only 
particular  under  this  head  which  stfikes  a  stranger  is,  that  they 
have  no  titles  of  honour,  and  say  yea  and  nay,  for  yos  and  no. 
They  do  not  use  the  (Quaker  thee  and  thou.  Officers  are  re- 
quired for  the  superintendence  of  the  establishments  ;  and  these 
must  have  some  sort  of  title.  Thoso  who  direct  the  spiritual 
concerns  are  called  elders ;  those  who  take  charge  of  the  tem- 
poral affairs,  deacons  and  deaconnesses.  There  are  also,  in 
each  society,  ministers  appointed  to  preach  their  doctrines,  and 
to  examine  candidates  for  admission. 

"  Evils  of  great  magnitude  arise  ou'.  of  the  principle  of  celi- 
bacy, on  which  the  Shakers  pride  thetrselres  the  most.  There  is 
no  need  to  point  out  the  habits  of  selfishness,  pride,  and  bitterness 
of  spirit  which  must  arise  out  of  the  exclusion  of  a  whole  so- 
ciety from  the  tonderest  charities  of  life.    It  is  unqaestionable 


that  much  impurity  of  mind,  and  so.'ne  of  practice,  aris«» 
among  a  number  of  persons  all  bound  under  t'le  sa-ne  inexora- 
ble rule.  Tne  pWas  they  use  cainot  be  satisfactory  to  the 
minds  of  all ;  and  there  is  certainly  much  doubt,  sutFe'ring,  and 
even  disebedience  in  some,  while  there  is  an  immeasu.-eable 
pride  and  prudery  in  others.  The  discourses  of  the  preachers 
almost  invariably  turn  on  this  point  of  discipline,  and  the 
boastings  of  the  memkers  alvrays. 

**  The  p'eas  for  celibacy  are,  the  example  of  Christ ;  some 
texts  from  Paul's  epistles  ;  and  that  marriage  is  ordained  for 
civil  purposes,  and  oujht  therefore  to  be  left  to  the  'world's 
people.' 

"  The  numbers  are  kept  up  by  the  accession  of  new  merabe.-s, 
wh>  often  brin^  lafge  families  with  them.  There  is  a  great 
temptation  to  this  in  the  prospect  of  plenty  with  very  moderate 
hibour.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  society 
would  have  been  more,  rather  than  leas,  wealthy  withont  their 
principle  of  celibacy.  The  growth  of  wealth  is  so  rapid  and 
sure  under  the  division  of  labour  and  mutual  ai  i  maintained 
where  property  is  in  common,  that  every  worker  is  found  to  be 
worth  much  more  than  he  costs.  Few  deny  this.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  applying  the  principle ;  this  can  be  done  only  in  a 
fresh  and  separate  community,  drawing  apart,  on  convictions  of 
iU  own,  from  all  old  ones.  The  Shakers  hare  done  thii  ;  aad 
have  gone  a  good  way  towards  prorinj  what  they  m=;  it  have 
done  without  celibacy  by  receiving  into  their  '•  families''  large 
numbers  of  children  from  the  earliest  age.  T-.eit  soci<My  has 
in  fact  been  an  asylum  for  many  helpless  widows  with  large 
families  ;  wio,  instead  of  being  a  drawback  upon  the  resourcei 
of  the  community,  have  in^ees-id  its  wealth. 

*♦  Desiring  to  witness  the  &r-&med  Shaker  worship,  we  visited 
aaoCher  estahUshmeot,  among  the  hills  which  surround  the 
»»lley  of  the  Hoosntooic,  one  fine  Sunday  morning  in  August. 
On  a  green  hill-side,  we  pMsed  •  " family,'  where  all  were 
making  ready  to  follow  us,  two  or  three  miles,  to  the  place  of 
worship.  A  brother  wai  putting  the  horses  intotha  neat  waggon  ; 
the  children  in  their  u^ly  costume,  stood  lo'^^king  on  ;  while  an 
elderly  woman  seetned  to  be  placed  in  each  gronp,  as  a  sort  of 
superintendent.  The  meii  looked,  in  some  instances  ruddy  and 
cheerful ;  but  the  women  were  all  pallid,  thin,  and  withered.  I 
did  not  see  one  pretty  face  aiaoog  them  alL  Tne  children 
looked  dull  a.nd  spiritless. 

"  When  we  reached  the  house  of  worship,  w«  found  only  one 
person  within  the  walli;  and  learned  that  service  would  not 
begin  for  half  an  hour.  We  mounted  the  hill  behind  the 
church ;  and  stool  among  the  treo*,  watching  the  gathering  of 
the  members.  We  seated  ourselves,  at  last,  on  one  of  the 
benches  near  the  doir,  rseerved  for  strangers.  The  women  and 
children  moved  in  like  ghosts,  keeping  their  blank  looks  fixed 
upon  us  aj  they  passed,  and  till  service  begatu  We  folt  chilled 
by  the  soulless  stare  of  the  women  :  but  there  wai  a  liveliness 
in  the  glanees  of  the  little  girls,  from  under  their  close  caps, 
which  seemed  to  prophecy  that  they  would  not  stay,  when  once 
they  could  get  away. 

"  The  men,  with  five  boys,  ranged  themselves  on  three  rows 
of  benches  on  one  side  the  room  ;  opposite  the  three  rows  of 
women.  The  service  began  with  a  prayer  and  hymn ;  the 
latter  sung  to  a  quick  chant, — the  most  discordant  terrifying 
mHsic  that  can  be  imagined.  Then  ensued  the  dance,— the 
part  of  the  service  we  had  most  dreaded  to  witness.  There  is 
no  fear  of  being  obliged  to  laugh,  however  ;  it  is  too  shocking  to 
be  ridiculous  :  the  little  girls  and  some  old  women  sat  still ;  the 
rest  drew  back  the  benches,  to  leave  a  clear  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  formed  in  a  line,  opposite  to  the  three  men 
who  were  to  famish  the  music  These  three  pawed  with  their 
hands,  like  danoing-dogs,  to  keep  time,  and  chanted  a  sort  of 
tune,  without  words,  as  it  seemed  ;  and  in  voices  which  might 
almost  have  been  heard  to  the  end  of  the  valley.  The  dancing 
began  by  tho  memberj  advancing  in  a  kind  of  marching  step, 
for  six  paces,  then  six  to  the  left,  then  six  backwards,  then  six 
to  the  right.  Thus  they  went  on  describing  a  square,  in  a 
jigging  march  for  a  considerable  time  The  i)oys  stamped 
with  much  spirit,  as  we  thought  with  glee  ;  the  women,  un- 
natural and  lorlem  in  their  whole  appearance,  might  have  been 
taken  for  galvanized  corpses. 
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"The  discourse  which  followed  was  (of  all  subjects!)  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  without  anythuig 
about  celibacy  in  it.  There  was  some  rather  strange  ima|ery  ; 
for  instance,  the  American  revolution  was  said  to  hare  drawn 
the  last  of  the  teeth  of  the  red  dragon.  But  the  principle  of 
liberty  seemed  to  be  clear  to  the  preacher's  mind  -,  and  he  was 
80  liberal  as  to  speak  of  these  of  the  world's  people  who  live 
up  to  their  faith.  More  singing  followed :  the  members  dis- 
persed to  theii  homes  or  their  vehicles,  and  we  drove  down  the 
valley,  not  much  exhilarated  in  spirits  by  anything  which  we 
had  seen  and  heard. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  sect  has  never  had 
to  boast  of  any  great  men  or  women.  No  persons  of  mental 
power  would  join  a  society  whose  principle  is  to  crush  human 
nature,  to  extinguish  the  intellect,  and  disappoint  the  affec- 
tions. It  bears  no  character  of  permanence,  at  least  in  its 
present  coadition.  The  war  against  Nature  (which  is  a  war 
against  the  Former  of  Nature)  must  be  a  short  and  lo&ing  one. 
If  any  strong  mind  should  have  inclination  and  opportunity  to 
cast  out  the  bad  principles  of  the  sect,  retaining  the  good, 
the  Umtbd  Society  might  become  an  important  agent  in  im- 
proving man's  social  condition ;  but  if  this  is  not  done,  and 
speedily,  the  institution  will  probably  languish  to  its  death, 
being  remembered  only  as  an  added  example  of  man's  social 
eccentricities." 


DEATH. 

Thbrb  ifl  a  very  great  variety  of  deaths.  Some  merely  fall 
asleep  ;  death  seems  to  be  more  a  pleasure  than  a  pain  to  them  ; 
they  would  feel  sorry  to  be  roused  from  the  sweet  repose  into 
which  it  lulls  them.  Others  struggle  very  hard  for  life,  and 
die  in  very  great  apparent  .igony.  Whether  the  pain  be  so 
great  as  the  symptoms  indicate,  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  the  strength  which  some  dying  people  evince  at  their  exit, 
and  the  violent  agitations  into  which  the  body  is  thrown,  imply 
that  life  is  violently  obstructed,  and  that  the  pain  must  corres- 
pond to  the  vigour  which  is  to  be  overcome.  We  have  seen 
very  few  die,  and  consequently,  have  not  much  personal  expe- 
rience ;  but  we  have  read  and  heard  much  of  the  termination 
of  life.  We  have  also  some  little  personal  experience,  which 
exactly  corresponda  with  the  testimony  of  others.  We  have  seen 
the  violent  throes  of  one  whose  whole  frame  was  convulsed,  and 
•whose  violent  motions  at  the  close  of  life  were  such,  that  all  the 
combined  strength  of  half-a-dozen  attendants  could  not  subdue 
them.  We  have  anxiously  inquired  since  we  witnessed  tliis 
scene  whether  it  was  right  to  employ  this  violence  to  repress 
the  movements  of  those,  who,  in  vulgar  phrase,  "  die  hard." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  movements  give  them  re- 
lief; nature  itself  instinctively  directs  them  to  roll  and  to  kick, 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  they  experience.  But  the 
officious  kindness  of  surrounding  friends  holds  the  dying  patient 
by  the  legs  and  arms,  presses  upon  his  chest,  and  blockades  him 
on  every  side,  so  that  the  efforts  of  nature  are  counteracted,  and 
the  expected  relief  denied. 

Many  are  insensible  for  hours  before  death,  and  gradually 
disappear,  so  that  the  moment  of  death  cannot  be  determined. 
Others  recover  their  mental  clearness  a  little  before  their  latter 
end,  and  suddenly  go  out  like  an  expended  taper  ;  death  being 
only  a  gentle  start  or  shock  which  produces  no  disagreeable  ef- 
fect upon  the  system.  Others  are  dilirious  for  days  or  hours 
previous  to  dissolution,  and  sing,  and  roar,  and  laugh,  with  a 
most  revolting  apathy  of  countenance  and  vacancy  of  eye. 
Drunkards  are  frequently  of  this  class.  Drunkards  have 
strange  visionary  appearances  to  terrify  them  at  their  exit.  "  Do 
you  see  that  black  dog  ?" — "  that  cat  with  a  long  tail  ?''— 
•'  Dent  you  see  that  tall  black  looking  fellow  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed ;  send  him  off,"  &c.  These  are  common  expiessious  from 
the  lips  of  a  dying  debauchee.  Some  fight  with  what  they  call 
deyils,  little  fantastic  images  that  flicker  before  them ;  they 
square  at  them  like  men  going  to  engage  in  a  boxing  match  ; 
sometimes  they  defy  them  to  do  their  worst,  and  challenge 
them  to  come  on.  There  is  no  deception  on  a  death-bed ; 
these  things  are  really  seen ;  but  they  are  in  "  the  eye,"  as  the 


saying  i«,  they  are  creatures  of  the  mind,  such  creatures  as  the 
mind  forms  in  dreams,  and  have  the  same  objective  reality  as  ;i 
lively  dream  has.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  them 
and  a  dream,  that  they  are  seen  in  conjunction  with  objects  in 
the  apartment ;  they  are  seen  on  the  bed,  on  the  drawers,  on 
the  floor,  chairs,  &c. ;  so  that  the  mind  has  a  double  vision,  a 
vision  of  the  apartment  and  its  contents,  and  a  vision  of  its  own 
creations  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  have  ever  been  trou- 
bled with  waking  night-mare  can,  perhaps,  imagine  what  this 
blue-devilism  is  We  have  experienced  the  former  for  two 
weeks  in  regular  nightly  succession ;  we  produced  it  at  first  un- 
intentionally by  a  cheese  supper  ;  we  afterwards  kept  it  up  in- 
tentionally, merely  for  an  experiment.  It  was  not  at  all  disa- 
greeable afler  a  few  evenings.  We  were  always  so  much  awake 
as  to  see  the  apartment  distinctly.  The  incubus  came  regularly 
with  a  whistle  or  species  of  hissing.  There  was  then  a  distinct 
and  sensible  jump  of  an  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  dog,  from 
the  floor,  which  always  came  from  the  same  side  of  the  bed : 
there  was  the  distinct  pressure  of  the  feet,  and  even  of  each  sepa- 
rate toe,  and  the  perceptible  tread  of  four  feet,  first  walking  from 
right  to  Icfl  (as  we  lay  on  the  back),  across  the  ankles,  then 
walking  up  the  left  side,  crossing  the  chest,  walking  do^sna  the 
right  side,  and  crossing  the  .inkles  once  more,  coming  up  the 
left  side,  then  resting  on  the  chest,  and  thence  finally  dispelled 
by  a  violent  effort  to  recover  breath.  It  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, passed  the  chest  twice :  and  we  were  conscious  all  the 
while  that  then  and  there  it  muststojj^We  never  saw  anything; 
but  the  feeling  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  Wise  folks  of 
course  tell  us,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  indigestion,  but  thia 
makes  us  no  wiser.  Why  indigestion  should  jump  like  a  cat, 
and  whistle  or  hiss  like  a  goose,  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand ;  that  it  is  connected  with  indigestion  we  grant,  but  we 
would  sooner  believe  that  it  is  the  cause  of  indigestion ,  than 
indigestion  of  it.     Perhaps  it  ia  the  Spirit  of  Indigestion. 

Whatsoever  it  be,  there  it  is,  and  so  it  is,  and  who  can  help 
it  ?  He  who  takes  a  light  supper  can  help  it.  The  Spirit  of 
Digestion  will  then  defend  him,  and  the  cat  won't  jump  upon 
him  ;  we  have  found  out  this  from  experience.  We  are  never 
annoyed  by  puss  now,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  steer 
clear  of  those  other  demons  that  haunt  the  death-beds  of  the 
intemperate  by  the  same  simple  process.  Do  not  irritate  your 
nature  either  by  indigestible  food  or  intoxicating  liquor  ;  ap- 
pease all  the  spirits  that  surrotmd  you,  whether  of  digestion  or  of 
indigestion,  by  a  simple,  a  temperate,  but  nutritious  diet ;  pre- 
serve your  mind  in  a  corresponding  state  of  equilibrium,  let  no 
master-passion,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallow  up  the  rest,  but  give 
full  development  to  all  that  is  simple  and  innocent  in  your 
nature,  and  repose  with  tranquil  confidence  in  the  eternal  plans 
of  Providence  both  for  time  and  eternity,  and  if  this  do  not  pre- 
serve you  from  cacodemons  in  life,  and  secure  tranquillity  at 
your  dying  hour,  nothing  eke  will ;  for  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  procure  a  peaceful  death  tlian  a  peaceful  and  temperate 
life. 

Death  is  an  ordeal  through  which  we  must  all  pass ;  and  the 
means  of  alleviating  the  pains  which  accompany  it  are  of  vast 
importance  to  all.  They  are  not  only  important  to  the  sufferer, 
but  to  his  surviving  relations.  How  harrowing  it  is  to  a  surviving 
relative  to  think  of  the  hard  and  agonizing  throes  that  accom- 
panied the  dissolution  of  a  regretted  friend  ?  It  is  an  endless 
punishment.  It  embitters  the  remainder  of  life  to  many,  and 
spreads  the  sackcloth  of  melancholy  and  desolation  on  the 
coimtenance,  hurrying  thousands  with  rapidity  to  an  early 
grave,  and  overcasting  society  with  a  gloom  which  would  not  exist 
were  death  not  thus  made  more  horrific  than  it  naturally  is  by 
the  follies  of  intemperance. 

The  life  is  generally  the  parent  of  the  death.  They  who  do 
violence  to  their  stomachs  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  who  daily 
experience  head-aches,  and  stomach-aches,  and  side-aches,  and 
other  maladies,  rather  than  forego  some  little  temporary  grati- 
fication of  an  animal  passion — lose  more  than  they  gain,  live 
unhappy,  and  have  very  little  prospect  of  an  easy  dissolution,  or 
of  leavmg  behind  them  that  soothing  of  the  soul,  which  the  vir- 
tuous at  death  bequeath  to  their  friends. 
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IRVINGITE  PRANKS. 

Wb  perceiTC,  from  the  public  papers,  that  the  Spirit  is  playing 
the  same  pame  amongst  the  Irvingites,  that  he  has  often  played 
amongHt  the  Southcottians,  and  all  similar  ftects,  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  direct  inspiration  or  revelation.  A 
Mr.  Ballard,  a  leader  amongst  the  Ir\ingites,  at  Milford,  near 
Southampton,  has  been  commanded  by  the  Spirit  to  denounce 
the  members  of  the  Milford  congregation,  and  declare  to  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  they  were  in  error,  forcibly  dis- 
missing them  from  the  chapel,  and  employing  a  builder  to  raze 
it  to  the  very  ground.  We  think  the  Spirit  acts  very  judi- 
ciouslj',  and  only  wonder  it  could  have  borne  so  long  with  the 
sickening  cant,  and  sanctimonious  profession  of  superior  holi- 
ness, which  invariably  belongs  to  all  such  narrow-minded  sects. 
This,  however,  is  an  act  of  insubordination,  for,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Irvingite  Cliurch,  the  Apostles  have  the 
control  over  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  reasftn  is  superior  to  revelation.  Reason  is  the  Son  of  Man, 
to  whom  judo^ent  is  given.  It  is  the  Lord  of  human  society, 
and  all  insubordination  to  reason  will  suffer  punishment  sooner 
or  later.  We  fear,  liowever,  that  the  Ir>ingite  apostles  are  too 
easily  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  have  not  the  moral  courage  of 
judges  and  sovereigns,  to  check  its  extravagance,  and  preserve 
its  sf)briety.  Their  constitution  is  a  step  in  advance  of  South- 
cottianism.  The  latter  is  wholly  guided  by  revelation,  and 
many  curious  games  the  Spirit  has  played  with  it.  We 
shall  mention  only  one.  It  took  place  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Turner,  in  1817.  George  was  informe*!  by  the  Spirit 
that  a  great  earthquake  was  about  to  take  jilace,  which  would 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  old  world ;  but  the  Lord's  children 
would  be  safe.  The  kingdom  of  Shiloh  was  confidently  «x> 
pected  to  begin  at  the  time.  Great  preparations  were  miule  for 
his  coming.  Even  clothes  were  made  (or  him,  without  taking 
his  measure.  The  Spirit  told  them  to  make  the  clothes  large, 
as  Shiloh  would  be  tall  of  his  years.  We  know  a  man,  who 
s  at  the  expense  of  the  coat.  We  hare  teen  it*;  he  now 
wears  it,  having  kept  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  •  cheat, 
waiting  for  Shiloh,  until  the  Spirit,  thn)ugh  a  prophetess,  told 
him  to  wear  it  himself,  as  Shiloh  was  in  him.  We  know  a 
lady,  who  ordered  a  silver  suutf-box  for  Shiloh,  tliinking  it  pro- 
Imblc  that  tite  ^Ie.*>iah  would  like  a  pinch  occasionally ;  our 
eyes  huve  seen,  and  our  hands  hare  handled,  the  identical  box, 
witli  Shiloh 's  name  on  the  lid.  Well,  we  say  the  great  earth- 
quake Will  to  take  place  in  1)117,  and  Shiloh  was  expected  to 
come  ami  iii^"i.  It  Was  expected  at  midnight,  and  as  the  be- 
litvtts  heiuriil  themselves  safe,  and  the  aristocracy  in  danger, 
several  went  out  to  the  gmtlemen's  gates,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  comiuK  shock  and  general  wreck,  intending  to  take  pot- 
session  of  the  deserted  seats,  houses,  and  equipages  of  the  rich. 
Sinne.  more  fearful,  stayed  at  home,  and  prayed.  Twelrc 
o'clr  !-  anil  no  earthquake.    All  were  disappointed,  and 

tlir  .',  suitable  i^wlogy,  as  usuaL     An  Owenite, 

howL  ,  .  .  .■A\>  1  s  that  the  prophecy  was  really  fulfilled;  for 
it  was  in  lit  17  that  Mr.  Owen  made  his  odebrated  declaration 
of  his  Social  System,  which  shakes  the  foundations  of  old  •»• 
ciety,  and  announces  the  coming  of  another.  If  such  be  the 
case,  one  gave  the  prophecy,  and  another  fulfilled  it,  and  each 
party  despiK'd  the  other.  Providence  works  the  raachiner}'  of 
Nature  with  two  principles — attraction  and  repulsion.  The  re- 
pulsion of  sects,  and  of  individuals,  is  working  to  the  Ktmc  ge- 
neral focus.  The  time  is  dreary  and  long  which  the  process 
requires  ;  but  all  parties  have  one  objett,  general  anielionttlou, 
and  this  when  the  means  of  social  intercourse  are  multiplied 
and  facilitated,  will  ultimately  lead  to  miity  of  method.  The 
repulsion  and  resistance  of  the  different  parties  will  work,  and 
work  vehemently,  until  a  compromise  is  effected,  ar.d  the  truths 
of  all  sects,  for  each  has  a  little,  ore  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon. 

The  great  defect  of  all  such  religious  sects  is  that  they  have 
no  bettor  social  or  domestic  economy,  than  that  of  the  world 
around  them.  They  ditfer  merely  upon  an  abstraction,  a|>oint 
of  faith.  Tho  Slink  crs  arc  nearest  to  Sfdid  truth;  but  as  if 
n  there  was  a  fatality  alniut  all  partial  views,  Shakerism  is  also 
rendered  inoperative,  by  the  unnatural  law  of  monachism,  or 


celibacy  ;  and  as  for  infidelity,  it  never  has  been  able  to  make 
the  rope  of  sand  hold  tight.  Nothing  short  of  universalism,  in 
our  opinion,  can  bind  men, together;  and  that  holds  communion 
with  every  religious  feeling,  gives  a  political  existence  to  every 
adult,  and  derives  its  anthority  from  the  concentration  of  the 
public  voice. — Dens  in  toto. 

0  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

Nothing  that  remains  to  us  of  Whitefield  in  bis  sermons  and 
saying8,Snccounts  for  his  astonishing  power  of  moving  an  audience. 
His  manner  was  much.  He  was  a  consummate  orator,  and 
appealed  as  strongly  and  openly  to  the  passions  as  ever  did 
Giarrick  or  Keen.  He  stamped,  he  wept,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  he  besought  with  tears.  His  domestic  com- 
panion  and  assistant,  Winter,  sa.vs  of  him: — "His  freedom  ia 
the  use  of  passions,  often  put  my  pride  to  the  triaL  I  could 
hardly  bear  much  unre8er\-ed  uso  of  tears,  and  the  scope  he 
gave  to  his  feelings. *'  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best-acted 
scene,  too  often  repeated,  must  tire  or  disgust  the  constant 
spectator.  Whitefield  performed  his  best  sermons  exactly  as 
Siddons  or  .Tohn  Kemble  went  through  their  favourite  charac< 
ters.  Foote  and  Garrick  maintained  that  his  oratory  was  not 
at  its  full  height  until  he  had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  timet. 
Garridi  affirmed  also,  not  wholly  in  jetit,  that  he  could  make 
men  weep  and  tremble  by  his  varied  utterance  of  the  word 
Mesopotamia.  Franklin,  by  hearing  him  often,  came,  he  says, 
to  dutinfttish  easily  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and 
those  he  had  preachetl  often  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Hia 
delirety  of  the  latter  was  so  improved  by  frequent  re])etition, 
that  e^ery  accent,  every  emphasia,  every  modulation  of  voico 
was  perfectly  tuned  and  well  placed,  that,  without  being  in- 
tended on  Um  nbjoct,  one  could  not  help  t>eing  pleased  with 
the  diecoone  ;  a  pleaaiiri  of  much  the  same  kin<l  as  that  re- 
eeivod  flroni  an  OKOoUent  piece  of  music.  But  if  to  this  ia 
added  the  deep  hitawati  oaiforoad  hjr  the  hono-tbrust  aigumenta 
and  pMoiooate  ^>paala  of  tha  pnaeher,  addieaiiiig  a  fascinated 
audience  on  the  ■oleam  and  awfbl  thetnea  of  **  righteouanea^ 
temperance,  and  the  judgment  to  come,'*  the  effect  may  be 
imagined,  and  the  nature  of  Whitefield 's  power  understood. 
He  aeema  to  have  posseiaed  another  quality,  which  is  unnoticed 
by  hit  admirers,  and  whidi,  though  an  original  power,  is  perfected 
by  use.  This  quality,  call  it  taet  or  atUre$$,  or  by  whatever 
name — the  spontaneous  offspring  of  entire  sympathy  with  the 
audience,  and  of  masterly  self-possession— must  have  Iwcn  re- 
markable in  Whitefield.  He  never  submitted  to  the  tame 
benumbing  custom  of  reading  his  sermons.  They  were 
piMwred,  studied,  and  moot  can^ly  reeUed.  Southey,  in  hia 
Lilb  of  Wesley,  when  notiofng  Whitcfield's  art  of  speaking  in 
the  pulpit,  conveys  a  moetuaeftil  leosoo  to  all  young  preac1iorBl:«- 
•*  Had  the  sermons."  he  remarks,  **  been  delivered  from  a  written 
copy,  one  delivery  would  have  been  like  the  last ;  the  paiier  would 
have  operated  as  a  apeli  from  which  he  could  not  depart ;  inven- 
tion sleeping,  white  utterance  followed  the  eye.  But  when  he  bad 
nothing  before  him  except  the  audience  whom  he  was  addreie- 
ing,  judgment  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  memory, 
were  called  forth.  Those  parts  were  omitted  which  had  been 
felt  to  come  feebly  from  the  tongue,  and  fall  heavily  on  the  ear  ; 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  matter  newly  laid,  in  the  course 
of  hiH  studies,  ox  fresh  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  •  *  • 
Rut  the  salient  points  of  his  oratory  were  not  prepared  pannfci 
—they  were  bursts  of  passion,  like  jets  of  a  Geyser  when  the 
spring  is  in  ftill  play."  The  truest  notion  of  the  peculiarities 
and  originality  of  his  oratory,  is  to  bo  obtained  from  those  inei- 
dental  bursts  and  jets,  when,  as  a  homely  critic  said,  "  he 
preached  like  a  Hon.''  One  of  those  rampant  outbreaks,  which 
made  their  wny  like  an  avalaache.  was  witnessed  by  David 
Hume,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  feme  of  the  preacher. 
He  says : — 

"  Once,  after  a  solemn  pause,  he  thus  addressed  his  audi- 
ence:—'  Tlie  attendant  angel  is  just  ^mut  to  leave  the  thresh- 
old of  this  sanctuary,  and  ascend  to  heaven.  And  sltall  he 
ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one  sinn«r,  among 
all  this  multitude,  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his  ways :-'  To 
give  the  greater  effect  to  this  exclamation,  Whitefield  stamped 
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'With  his  foot,  lifted  up  h's  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried 
aloud  '  Stop,  Gabriel ;  stop,  'ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals, 
and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to 
Grod.'  ♦  ♦  •  *  This  address  was  accompanied  with  such 
animated  yet  natural  action,  that  it  surpassed  anything  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher. ' 

Winter,  in  describing  his  manner,  says — 

"  As  though  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  catch  the  sound  o^ 
the  Saviour  praying,  he  would  exclaim,  '  Hark  !  hark  !  do  not 
you  hear  him  ?'— You  may  soppose,  that  as  this  occurred  fre- 
quently, the  efficacy  of  it  was  destroyed ;  but,  no  ;  though  we 
often  knew  what  was  coming,  it  was  as  new  to  us  as  though  we 
had  never  heard  it  before. 

"  That  beautiful  apostrophe,  used  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
'  Oh  earth  I  earth !  earth  !  hear  the  words  of  the  Lord !'  was  very 
Bubservient  to  him,  and  neter  ueed  impertinently.'' 

Stories,  anecdotes,  and  the  most  homely  illustrations,  brought 
from  familiar  life,  were,  with  great  tact  and  aptness,  dra>ni  into 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  He  frequently  spoke  of  himself, 
having  first  engaged  the  sj-mpathy  of  his  hearers  so  far  as  to 
to  make  his  egotism  agreeable  to  them.  This  relaxation 
alternated  pleasantly  with  his  fiu  of  vehemence  and  passion. 
Whitefield  omitted  nothing  requisite  to  the  complete  effect  of 
his  speaking.  He  was  neat  in  his  dress,  and  studiously  careful 
of  his  attitude  and  gestures ;  he  was  never  put  out — he  never 
Bt«mbled  for  a  word-  "  Nothing  awkward,  nothing  careless 
appeared  about  him  in  the  pulpit,'"  "  He  lefi  nothing  to  acci- 
dent that  he  could  regulate  by  care.'— ^From  Tait't  Maga- 
Mine.) 


thoufan«i  icomen  to  be  introduced  into  the  city,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  had  been  murdered.  In  Thibet,  where 
half  a  dozen,  or  even  half  a  score  of  men  have  one  wife  in 
common,  we  suppose  female  children  must  be  '•  rara  aves,'" 
that  is,  rare  birds,  and  angelic  visitors.  This,  however,  is  a  won- 
derful accommodai  ion  of  Nature,  Moreover,  it  shows  the 
liberality  of  God,  who  thus  good-humoured'y  indulges  the  pe- 
culiar >iews  of  morality,  and  domestic  propriety,  which  prevadl 
in  different  counuies.] 


THE  SCARLET  SISTERHOOD. 

On«  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin 
Queen,  and  founder  of  the  English  Church,  inflicted  the  pun- 
ishment of  hanging,  cutting  up,  and  bowelling  alive,  all  those 
who  should  maintain  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and 
deny  that  of  the  Queen.  FifWen  Catholics,  upon  this  charge, 
suffered  this  horrible  torture,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Bx  priests,  for  being  priests,  and  continuing  obstinately  to  be 
priests  -,  and  sixty  laymen,  for  hearing  mass,  and  showing  hos- 
pitality to  priests.  Margaret  Middleton,  of  York,  a  lady  of 
noble  connexions,  accused  of  the  latter  crime,  and  refusing  to 
speak,  and  thereby  betray  her  spiritual  guides,  was  pressed  to 
death,  on  York  Bridge,  her  hands  and  feet  being  fastened  to 
four  stakes,  and  a  large  board,  loaded  with  heavy  weights, 
placed  on  her  body.  She  merely  said,  "  It  is  as  well  to  go 
to  heaven  this  way  as  any  other." 

We  do  not  like  to  belong  to  a  bloody  Church.  A  Church 
that  has  even  one  drop  of  blood  to  answer  for  is  not  for  us. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  drunk  with  blood,  and  Protestantism 
was  spawned  in  it.  We  belong  to  the  universal  Church,  self- 
governed  by  the  combined  moral  influence  of  the  whole  mass  ; 
not  by  a  college  of  cardinals — not  by  a  confederacy  of  gentle- 
men in  holy  orders — not  by  a  hereditary  race  of  legislators — 
not  by  a  motley  group  of  ten-pound  conscience-brokers.  All 
these  are  illegitimate  authorities.  We  owe  no  allegiance  to 
them.    The  are  necessarily  corrupt. 

POLYGAMY. 

Many  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Polygamy  pro- 
duces more  female  offspring  among  mankind,  and  other  ani- 
mals (Hippocrates,  Harvey,  Willoughby,  Forster,  Ac),  and 
that  more  males  result  from  monogamy. — Dr.  Ryan. 

[We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  number  of  wives 
which  both  rich  and  poor  obtain  in  polygamous  countries.  At 
the  siege  of  Babylon,  under  Darius  Ochus,  it  is  said  the  Baby- 
lonians being  sorely  reduced  for  want  of  provisions,  resolved  to 
destroy  all  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  were  tmserviceable  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  They,  therefore,  assembled  together  all 
their  wives  and  children,  and  strangled  them ;  only  every  man 
■was  allowed  to  keep  his  best  beloved  teife,  and  a  maid  servant, 
to  do  the  business  of  the  family.  Even  then,  the  women  must 
have  been  two-thirds  of  the  population.  Darius,  haring  taken 
the  city,  impaled  three  theusand  of  the  rebels,  and  caused  fifty 


It  appears,  from  what  Lord  John  Russell  says,  that  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  national  edu'ation  is  religious  sectarianism. 
Is  not  this  enough  to  make  men  curse  religion  P  leather  than 
that  the  Bible  be  not  read  in  the  schools,  the  bishops  would 
suffer  the  people  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Nay,  the  Established 
clergy,  for  the  most  part,  would  prefer  national  ignorance  to  a 
system  of  education  not  under  their  own  control !  This 
attempt  to  enforce  unanimity,  is  the  very  thing  that  prevents 
it.  The  best  educated  countries  in  the  world  are  those  ia 
which  the  clergy  and  aristocracy  have  least  power — republic* 
and  despotisms.  In  Prussia,  the  proportion  of  educated  chil- 
dren to  the  population,  is  one  to  six  ;  in  New  York,  one  to 
four ;  in  England,  one  to  seventeen !  Universal  education 
must  make  a  great  revolution  in  the  character  of  roguery  ;  it 
will  introduf-e  more  head  and  pen  work  into  the  game  of 
knaves,  and  thus  enforce  a  ladical  change  in  the  fornu  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  only  as  a  means  to  this  end  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
good.  '*  Directly''^  reading  is  not  a  good,  because  it  is  a  soli- 
tary and  unhealthy  employment ;  but  it  is  an  ordeal,  through 
which  society  must  pass,  to  come  to  social  unanimity  arid  uni- 
formity up(>n  first  principles.  Were  this  latter  end  gained,  know- 
ledge would  become  alive  in  society ;  at  present  it  is  actually 
dead,  and  buried  in  books  of  controversy  and  party  spirit. 

"  Happy  the  son  whose  father  has  gone  to  the  Devil,"  is  an 
old  proverb,  which  alludes  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  son  whose 
father  died  out  of  favour  with  the  priesthood,  by  leaving  none 
of  his  property  to  the  Church,  by  which  he  doomed  himself  to 
damnation  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

"  Under  thk  Rork."— The  clergyman  wears  a  rose  in  his 
hat,  and  in  confession,  what  is  spoke  in  his  ear  is,  in  effect, 
"■  under  the  rose,''  and  is  to  be  kept  secret,  as  being  under  the 
seal  of  confession. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  Old  Subscriber.— H^e  are  much  obliged  to  An  Old 
Subscriber  for  his  letter.  We  fully  agree  ufith  him  in  respect 
to  Popery,  Protestantism,  preaching,  S[e.,  and  we  /tave  no 
doubt  that  what  we  mean  by  theological  authority  will  not  dis- 
please him.  Authority  can  do  two  things — set  up,  and  pull 
down.  N»w,  a  universal  Church,  composed  of  the  whole  people, 
would  NKCKSSARiLY  be  M  moTol  Church,  and  keep  down  intellec- 
tual or  doctrinal  controversy,  where  it  ought  /•  be  kept—that 
is,  in  individual  or  private  life,  to  that  it  never  would  reign 
publicly.  It  is  the  clerical  bodies  of  Popery,of  Protestantism,  of 
Wesleyanism,  which  make  doctrine  and  dogmatism  rule  over  us. 
Were  these  clerieal  bodies  superseded  by  a  universal  Church, 
morality  would  reign.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  our  corres- 
pondent does  not  fully  perceive  our  meaning  by  this  week''s 
Shepherd,  which  is  full  tif  th«  subject. 
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A   MORAL  G0VERX3IENT. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vaat  creation  ?  why  ordained. 
Through  life  and  death,  to  dart  his  piercing  ejc. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame. 
But  that  the  Onmipotent  might  send  him  forth. 
In  sight  of  niortiil  and  inimcrtai  powc-rt, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice  'f—AketUidt.. 

CiovRRNMKNTH  can  only  deal  with  visible  thing*,  and  in  relar 
tion  to  extcmni  behaviour  alone  can  thvy  rule  mankind. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  old  society  is  its  departure  flon  this 
law  of  Nature.  In  all  ages,  theories,  d<>gina<i,  and  iatellectnal 
propositions  have  been  imposed  u|>on  man,  and  the  reaction  has 
l>eon  rery  deplorable.  The  rulcnt  attaching  ini]Mirtnncc  tn  one- 
proposition,  their  opponents  could  not  fail  to  attach  equal  im- 
portance to  the  other.  The  tuprame  power  resolved  moat 
gravely,  that  ^lury,  the  mother  of  CMit,  always  waa,  and  still 
is,  a  virgin.  The  opposite  party,  being  compelled  to  avow  this, 
could  not  fail  to  attach  importance  to  its  denial;  and  beiog 
tniitidl  from  infancy  to  the  affirmative  or  negative,  and  seeing 
it  keenly  contended  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  majrket-plitoea, 
seeing  the  people  fight  over  it,  and  butcher  each  other  on 
account  of  it,  each  successive  genemtion  only  widened  the 
breach,  until  some  new  and  more  engroaing  subject  of  disputa- 
tion a1]«orl>e<l  the  general  interest ;  and,  even  then,  the  old  was 
established  by  law,  and  enjoying  the  luxurious  ease  of  endow- 
ment. 

This  system  is  the  clerical  tyatem,  which  is  incorporated  with 
all  governments.     It  can  never  form  the  basis  of  a 
vcminent,  )>ccaiisc   it  proceeds  up<m  the  principle 
the  intellect,  wliich  is  free  by  nature,  and  thus  it  beeoBMian 
obstacle  to  all  progreraive  improvement. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  moral  government,  which  we 
prefer,  is  equally  illi)>eral,  inasmuch  as  it  binds  the  behaviour. 
Now  this  is  the  very  ha])pineM  of  a  nioml  syitem— to  set  a 
hedge  around  the  pawionii — to  curb  all  the  wild  and  savage  reek- 
Icesnesa  peculiar  to  the  uugovcmc<l — to  prescribe  a  ooune  of 
Innocence  and  of  enjoyment— to  give  protection  to  all— and 
•■  mudi  individual  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  universal 
happinets. 

Thought,  or  intellect,  or  opinion,  or  feeling,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. It  is  the  dource  of  conduct,  but  cannot  be  subjected  to 
a  law.  It  must  Ik'  free,  and  the  exprcwion  of  it  ought  to  be 
free.  Govemnients,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  lio  with  it.  If 
the  individiial's  opinionn  Im;  so  very  different  from  the  common 
opinion,  that  he  is  nccesmrily  impelled  to  act  ditfcrcntly,  he 
must  gutter  according  to  the  hiw  which  regulates  the  conduct  he 
pursues.  If  murder,  he  must  suffer  the  consequence.  If  as- 
sault, he  must  suffer  as  an  luwailnnt.  But  the  mere  teaching  of 
a  doctrine  is  not  amenable  to  a  moral  tribunal,  unless  it  di- 
rectly inculcates  the  commission  of  a  crime  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  deserving  of  punishment. 

Such  questions,  therefore,  as  the  Virginit  partus,  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  transubstantiation. 


or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  in  fine,  any  other  theolo- 
gical question,  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  govcrnmenU,  and 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Protestant  principle  of  indivi- 
dual opinion. 

•  If  a  Church  receives  one  or  more  of  thcjC  questions,  and  re- 
jects others  then  we  call  it  a  aectorian  Church ;  but  if  it 
admits  them  all  into  its  boeom,  u]>on  condition  merely  that 
they  subscribe  to  thtae  two  fundamental  principles — /r*/, 
**  Love  thy  neighlraur  as  thyself,"  and  second,  **  The  spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  combine<l  influence  of  nil  the  Church,  genuinely 
exprees  d  ujwn  a  moral  subject:"*  then  it  is  a  universal 
Church. 

Theae  two  propoaitions  are,  in  tome  scnae  or  another,  univer- 
sally received.  And  it  is  somewhat  renurkable,  that  they  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  Christ's  teaching.  The  first  is  a  beau- 
tif^il  moral  precept,  too  beaatiftil  for  practice,  but  a  Uau  utealy 
whidi  forms  the  very  best  poasihie  basis  of  a  moral  sjrutcm. 
No  man  can  deny  the  beautjr  of  it  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical, 
believer  and  infidel,  all  agree  in  acknowledging  its  perfection. 
There  oould  be  little  dispatation  about  the  Milue  of  the  pre- 
cept, and  no  heresy  could  be  taught  respecting  it,  which  con- 
duct would  not  easily  detccL  A  clergv-man  who  preaches  in 
oppontion  to  the  primitive  Christian  morals,  of  all  things  in 
common,  and  adduces  the  laninukgc  of  these  same  i)rimitivo 
Christians,  to  prove  the  truth  of  some  ecclesiastical  dogma,  is 
easily  detected  in  his  heresy,  under  a  moral  govemiiicnt,  Tho 
clergy  do  so  now :  but  they  live  under  a  dogmatical  system. 
Dogma  ia  here  of  more  importance  than  conduct.  Their  con- 
duct is,  therefore,  judged  by  the  times  in  which  they  live — by 
the  creed  of  tho  church  to  which  they  belong ;  and  in  thia 
respect,  perha|is,  all  is  right.  But  were  the  primitive  Christian 
nMHaltty  eatabliahed  by  n  moral  gnvemment,  there  could  be  no 
heroay  taught  upon  this  article  of  faith,  mhich  even  children 
could  not  detect.  All  men  can  judge  of  moral  hem>y,  but  no 
man  con  judge  of  intellectual  hereay. 

In  a  church,  baaed  u)>on  this  principle,  therefore,  wc  woidd 
have  this  advantage,  that  heresy  could  be  detected  at  once,  and 
unanimously. 

The  second  law  of  a  universal  church  may,  perhaps  he  cx- 
preased  differently.  But,  in  a  ChnKlinn  country,  the  lanituago 
we  have  employed  is  more  suitable,  namely,  that  "  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  ia  the  collective  spirit  of  the  uiuversal  church,  ex- 
prcassd,  not  intellectnallj,  but  momlly.** 

We  believe  that  this  truth,  variously  expres.<>c<1,  is  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  all  men.  It  is  used  argumentatively  by  all 
parties.  The  general  nssent  of  mankind  to  a  proposition  ia 
even  employe<l  as  argimicnt  on  intellectiml  subjects.  It  is 
used  by  divines,  to  prove  the  existence  of  Deity,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  ioul,  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  of  the 

*  Here  we  must  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  an  old  sub- 
scriber, for  calling  our  attention  to  an  assertion  wc  formerly 
mode,  namely,  that  the  Church  ithould  have  theological  autho- 
rity. It  was  not  altogether  correct.  It  cannot  positively  de- 
cide on  a  final  truth.  Its  authority  is  purely  moral,  and  can 
only  approve  or  disapprove;  ond  as  it  cannot  establish  a  dui^nna 
neither  can  it  suppress  or  reject  one, 
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Sabbath,  &c.  Universal  ajsprobation  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment a  public  man  can  receive;  all  parties  rejoice  in  it.  Uni- 
versal execration  is  the  greatest  punishment  which  can  be  in- 
flicted. Universality  of  assent  is  thus  almost  tantamoimt  to  a 
demonstration  of  a  fact.  There  is  an  apparent  objection  to 
this  assertion,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  occasional  protesta- 
tions against  its  truth,  which  we  hear,  from  time  to  time, 
amongst  the  unpopular  religious  and  political  parties.  Even 
Lord  Brougham  himself,  a  few  days  ago,  publicly  denietl  that 
he  regarded  it  as  a  test  of  truth.  But  remember,  truth  is  partly 
an  intellectual  subject ;  we  do  not  affimi  that  universality  of 
assent  or  dissent  is  a  test  of  scientific  questions.  We  apply  it 
only  to  the  feelings  and  the  instincts  of  Nature ;  to  that  de- 
partment of  our  being,  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  science, 
to  which  science  never  can,  by  any  possibility,  approach. 
Wherever  reason  can  or  ought  to  lead  us,  there  we  are  left,  to 
reason  and  experience;  in  those  departments  of  knowledge  is 
the  best  guide.  In  chemistry,  or  astronomy,  or  geologj-,  we 
are  guided  by  reason,  or  induction  only  ;  feeling,  or  imagina- 
tion, or  instinct,  has  nothing  to  do  with  these.  On  these  sub- 
jects the  people  cannot  judge ;  their  verdict  has  no  value.  But 
on  a  point  of  feeling,  maternal,  paternal,  filial,  social,  we  say, 
decidedly,  universality  is  a  test,  and  a  final  court  of  appeal— 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  large  on  that  subject  is  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  "  infallible,"—"  infallible.'' 

The  universal  Church,  therefore,  is  a  moral  Church ;  parti- 
cular churches  are  doctrinal  churches. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  Catholic,  or  universal 
Church,  because  it  is  a  dogmatical  Church.  And  as  all  the 
other  churches  .ire  less  Catholic  than  itself,  we  see  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  universal  Church,  but  through  the  State.  The 
Churches  must  be  absorbed  by  the  State.  The  English  Epis- 
copalian Church  is  at  present  a  part  of  the  State.  The  State 
is,  therefore,  a  sect,  and  the  Church  is  the  main  obstacle  to  all 
progress  towards  universalism.  It  is  the  great  enemy  of  all 
reformation.  Instinct  seems  to  teach  it  this  fact,  that  its  latter 
end  is  approaching. 

But  when  the  Established  Church  is  dissociated  from  the 
State,  \^-ill  this  be  sufficient  to  make  the  State  uniTersal  in  its 
principles  ? 

Xo ;  it  has  got  another  stage  to  run  after  that.  It  has  its 
intellectuality  to  banish ! 

This  may  seem  strange  to  modem  educationists.  To  banish 
intellectuality  from  the  State  !     This  is  surely  a  delusion. 

It  is  not  a  delusion.  The  intellectuality  of  the  State  is  play- 
ing the  devil  with  society.  You  may  just  as  well  try  to  fathom 
eternity  as  to  fathom  any  political  question.  No  man  under- 
stands politics  any  more  than  he  understands  God  Almighty. 
The  lawyers  know  no  more  about  legislation  than  the  clei^y 
about  theology.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that  we  are  paying 
millions  upon  millions  of  our  hard-earned  money  to  keep  up 
"  mystery,  mystery — Babylon  the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots, 
and  the  abomination  of  the  earth." 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Remove  all  subjects  of  political 
discussion,  that  is,  the  levying  of  money — from  legislation,  and 
one  large  mountain  of  mystery  would  at  once  be  cast  into  the 
sea.  Let  the  simple  rent  of  the  solid  land  be  the  everlasting 
revenue  of  the  country.  It  is  equal  to  fifty  millions.  You 
may  easily  find  even  an  equivalent  for  those  whom  you  seem 
to  rob  by  this  process.  Make  a  new  code  of  forms  "for  social 
transactions,  and  leave  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
*'  living  law"  of  judge  and  jury's  conscience.  Educate  every 
child,  and  train  it  to  a  profession.  Classify  all  men,  and  let 
each  man  be  known  to  his  class,  having  power  in  it,  and  with 
it,  as  a  member  of  the  great  fraternity  for  the  self-government 
of  society.  Encourage  social  intercourse  in  masses,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  for  amusement  and  recreation— provide 
accommodation  for  all  such  purposes.  Please  mankind,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  them  ;  kindness  always  calls  forth  a 
smile,  even  from  the  most  perverse. 

This  might  be  a  preparatory  step  to  better  things ;  but  even 
this  is  more  than  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  expect ;  we  throw 
out  the  idea  in  order  to  give  it  birth  in  those  minds  which  have 
not  yet  received  it,  that  they  may  digest  it  properly,  and 
teach  it  to  others ;  that  it  may  spread  abroad  in  society,  and 


become  the  germ  of  a  new  spirit  of  agitation,  which  must  of 
necessity  arise  when  our  present  struggle  for  suffrage  and  othei 
preliminary  matters  is  over. 

Popular  suffrage,  under  a  political  system,  will  never  benefit 
the  people  of  this  country  to  any  great  extent.  It  will  be  a 
long  and  a  dreary  while  before  it  ever  bring  them  even  into  a 
condition  so  prosperous  as  that  of  their  American  brethren. 
America,  moraover,  must,  for  many  centimes,  be  blessed  with 
advantages  which  we  do  not  possess.  It  has  an  immense  sur- 
face of  unclaimed  land  in  its  back  settlements,  which  is  yearly 
adding  to  its  internal  resources.  But,  even  supposing  we  were 
as  comfortably  circumstanced  as  our  Transatlantic  brethren, 
what  a  pitiable  state  of  society  it  is  for  knavery,  for  avarice, 
for  theft,  for  self-interest,  for  drunkenness,  ignorance,  and  every 
imaginable  wickedness !  The  difference  of  a  few  pounds  in 
taxation,  or  shillings  in  weekly  income,  or  qusility  and  quantity 
of  bread,  beef,  beer,  and  potatoes,  is  a  trifle  compared  to  these. 
Who  knows  the  miseries  inflicted  even  on  families  apparently 
well-conditioned,  by  the  craft  and  villany  of  commercial  bar- 
gains in  every  department  of  American  industry?  Misery  is 
not  confined  to  those  only  who  want  bread,  and  have  no  com- 
fortable dwellings,  though  these  are  more  immediately  deserv- 
ing of  our  compassion ;  it  steals  alike  into  the  drawing-room 
and  the  cottage,  and  banishes  sleep  from  the  bed  of  down,  as 
well  as  from  the  hard  and  cold  plank,  or  the  harder  and  colder 
stone.  A  little  gaui  we  do  allow  you  might  obtain  by  the 
alleviation  of  some  legislative  burdens,  but  we  regard  it  as  very, 
very  little  indeed.  Politics  cannot  serve  you.  The  Tories  them- 
selves, and  the  Whigs,  have  already  acknowledged  this.  How 
often  has  it  been  repeated  in  Parliament  by  membere  of  every 
party  : — "  Parliament  cannot  interfere,  can  do  no  good  to  the 
complaintmtB."  This  has  been  said  to  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  to  the  stocking  weavers,  and  to  numerous  other  petitioners. 
Yet  these  petitioners  never  seem  inclined  to  take  Parliament 
at  its  word.  They  insist  upon  boards  of  trade,  minimums  of 
wages,  compulsory  regulations  of  wages,  and  other  visionary 
schemes,  which  the  legislators  know  well  are  wholly  impractica- 
ble ;  but  how  few  of  the  people  seem  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
politics  cannot  save  them — that  moral  government  alone  can 
redeem  them,  and  bring  them,  with  a  high  and  uplifted  hand, 
into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  this 
popular  delusion,  that  we  write.  We  know  it  caimot  last  very 
long.  Times  are  now  favourable  for  removing  it.  We  have 
now  a  large  and  widely  circulated  press,  and  a  reading  popula- 
tion. We  have  only  had  these  a  few  years.  We  have  got  a 
trial  of  Reform,  it  has  proved  a  delusion.  We  have  got  a  trial 
of  a  few  reductions  of  taxation,  they  are  not  perceived.  Our 
feelings  are  still  irritated  as  much  as  ever  by  the  miseries  of 
life.  Wherever  we  move  we  see  the  evil  of  the  system  pur- 
sued. We  have  moral  and  intellectual  wants  which  cannot  be 
gratified,  affections  which  cannot  be  answered,  innocent  desires 
which  cannot  be  indulged,  and  all  those  feelings  which  we  wish 
above  all  other  feelings  to  suppress,  are  those  chiefly  which  are 
roused  into  unholy  action.  It  is  a  hell,  and  men  are  all  devils, 
from  the  best  to  the  worst.  Virtue  itself  is  only  a  species  of 
vice. 


PROPHECY. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  prophecy  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  our  article  on  modem  miracles.  We  hope  we  shall 
satisfy  all  but  the  dogmatic,  whose  patronage  we  do  not  court, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  prophecy  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
belonging  to  a  particular  age  or  people,  but  a  natural  and  univer- 
sal fact,  belonging  to  the  constitution  of  man,  and  developed  at 
times  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  people.  There  is  no  truth 
of  which  we  are  more  convinced  than  this,  that  what  is  called 
the  gift  of  prophecy  or  revelation,  is  entirely  misrepresented 
both  by  believers  and  infidels,  who  are  equally  under  delusion 
respecting  its  nature. 

A  believer  regards  it  as  infallible  in  its  testimony ;  an  infidel 
denies  even  the  fact  of  the  phenomenon.  A  believer  re- 
gards with  peculiar  veneration,  the  imaginary  character  of  an 
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aacient  seer,  whose  botly  has  long  ago  mouldered  into  dust, 
and  of  whose  personal  appearance,  not  even  a  tradition  has 
preserved  a  radiant  image.  The  messenger  of  the  Almighty  ia 
sufficient  material  for  the  imagination  to  begin  with.  This  su- 
pereminence  of  calling  suggests  a  corresponding  excellence  of 
shape,  mind,  and  character.  All  that  a  poetic  soul  can  conceive, 
and  the  spirit  of  painting  inspire,  is  employed  to  produce  the 
leau  ideal  of  the  legates  of  heaven. 

And  in  their  looks  divine. 
The  image  of  their  glorious  maker  shines. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure. 

This  is  a  poetical  delusion,  and  we  are  all  the  creatures  of 
the  ignorance  or  craft  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  infidel  will  tell  you  that  such  men  as 
Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Hosea,  were  either  enthusiasts,  who 
imagined  they  saw  visions,  or  they  were  impostors  who  pretended 
they  saw  visions,  or  their  books  were  not  written  by  themselves, 
but  by  the  priests  to  bewilder  and  ensUn-e  the  people,  or  by 
some  well  meaning  but  fraudulent  reformers  to  excite  the 
people  against  the  priests !  All  these  absurdities  have  been 
brought  forwfurd  by  the  infidel  party,  in  their  hopeless  attempts 
to  philosophize  the  question,  and  the  result  has  only  been  ex- 
posure of  ignorance. 

Prophets  have  lived  in  all  ages,  men  equal  in  foresight 
to  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  some  in  many  rejects  supenor 
(we  always  except  the  two  founders  of  the  two  great  and 
marvellous  dispensations  of  Jewism  and  Christianity^.  They 
live  at  this  day  in  all  countries,  and  may  easily  be  discovered 
by  the  inquiring  mind,  and  one  or  more  is  always,  in  socceaUm, 
•tartingout  of  obscurity  and  calling  the  attention  of  peopto  to 
his  revelations.  These  naturals,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  expression,  are  the  simple  children  of  Nature.  They  were 
the  first  philosophers,  and  have  only  been  thrown  into  the  shade, 
by  the  substitution  of  scientific  reasoning  for  natural  impulse, 
as  the  director  of  human  affairs.  They  were  evidently  the 
•■rliest  writers,  and  their  communicatioos  were  preserved  as 
Ae  eommands  of  the  Almighty  ;  printing  was  unknown,  lit^ 
iwy  criticbm  unheard  of;  literary  controversy  never  even 
thought  of ;  books  were  rare,  and  such  writings,  with  the  public 
records,  were  probably  all  the  books  that  existed  amongst  the 
early  Jews.  Very  few  of  the  prophets  committed  their  pro- 
phecies to  writiiig;  many  of  those  which  were  committed  are 
lost ;  and  what  remain  in  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  all 
the  books  that  Ezra  could  find  belonging  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  entire  library  of  the  Jews.  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
Babylon,  they  began  to  have  intereourae  with  the  (!  reeks. 
Literature  was  more  common ;  antiauity  beyond  the  Baby- 
lonish captirity  was  saerad.  The  Bible,  therefore,  became  an 
ancient  relic  as  soon  as  it  was  collected  ;  it  was  sacred  at  cmce, 
and  veneration  for  its  antiquity  would  naturally  prevent  any 
addition  to  its  contents.  This  we  believe  in  the  simple  history 
Ofthe  Old  Testament. 

But  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  there  were  no  prophets 
after  Malachi.  The  lariting  prophets  were  the  meanest  of  the 
class.  Elijah  has  not  left  a  syllable  on  record.  EUsha,  second 
to  Elijah,  is  equally  mute.  John  the  B^tist,one  of  thegreatest 
of  all  the  prophets,  is  merely  transiently  mentioned  in  a  few 
words,  and  scarcely  even  a  saying  of  his  recorded.  Since  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers  enumerate  many  individuals 
possessed  of  gifbt  !<imilar  to  the  old  prophets,  preserving  always 
a  peculiar  venenitiun  for  those  of  whom  they  knew  nothing. 
St.  Augustin  writes  yery  copiously  of  visions  and  revelations, 
and  describes  several  individual  cases  very  minutely.  Several 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  were  given, 
and  the  tombs  and  relics  ofthe  martyr  discovered,  by  revelation, 
and  prophecies  were  given  and  rcconled  in  the  same  style  as  of 
old  with  such  profusion  that,  if  the  Christian  Church  had 
collected  all  its  prophecies,  as  did  the  Jews  of  old,  the  Bible 
would  now  have  been  so  very  large  that  no  onlinary  house 
could  hold  it.  Many  of  these  prophecies  we  have  read,  and 
some  of  them  are  really  sublime ;  some  are  inferior,  some  supe- 
rior to  the  old  Testament  prophecies.  The  latter  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  select,  and  of  being  translated  by  learned 


men  into  a  pure  and  correct  phraseolog}-,  far  superior  to 
the  original,  which  is  very  inaccurate  and  obscure,  like 
the  writing  of  the  ^'ulgar,  which  is  always  more  incompre- 
hensible and  doubtful  in  construction  than  that  of  well  edu- 
cated persons.  The  former,  that  is  modem  prophecies  have 
not  been  so  favoured,  and  the  vehicle  of  printing  being  easily 
obtained,  they  are  less  select,  and  more  exposed  to  contempo- 
rary criticism.  This  has  partly  been  the  cause  why  they  have 
been  subdued  ;  but  the  principal  cause  is  the  ambiguity  and 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  prophecy  itself,  which  has  lost  its  repu-  ' 
tation  by  the  mystical  deception  with  which  it  invariably  plays 
upon  the  fiiith  of  its  receivers. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  there  are  prophecies,  or^ 
ginally  given  in  English,  in  the  same  style  as  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  in  which  similar  judgments  and  mercies  are  pronounced 
upon  our  cities  as  upon  those  of  ancient  Asia.  Tlie  burden  of 
the  Lord  to  London,  Bristol,  Bath,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  dec, 
sounds  very  strange  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  divine  things 
is  confined  within  the  Bible  boards  aloue ;  yet  the  writings  of 
John  Lacy,  and  his  school,  contain  many  such,  and  James 
Cunningham  has  published  a  large  collection  of  those  directly 
given  in  communication  to  himselfl  These  men  lived  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Lacy  was  a  gentleman  of  property,  worth 
£2,000  per  annum,  and  evidently  a  simple-minded  man,  and 
quite  free  from  the  imputation  of  craft  for  gain.  He  had  also 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  spoke  Latin,  when  the  Spirit  was  on 
him,  with  great  fluency.  It  was  not  good  Latin;  but  he  could 
tpeak.  it  at  no  other  time. 

Emanuel  Swcdenbuiv,  and  Richard  Brothers,  are  well  known 
apostles  of  mystery.  The  latter  made  considerable  stir  in  his 
day.  He  was  >'isited  by  the  first  nobility  of  the  land ;  and  the 
visit  of  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  so  alarmed 
Mr.  Pitt,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney  and  SoU- 
chor-Gcneral  (now  Lords  Eldon  and  Reddesdale)  he  got  the 
Duke  of  Portland  (Secretary  of  State),  to  arrest  Brothers  as  a 
traitor,  in  1794.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  eleven  years, 
that  is,  till  Pitt  died,  and  then  liberated  immediately.  And 
pray  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  ancient  prophets 
were  diflRerent  from  Brothers  ?  Their  treatment  was  similar* 
It  is  imagination  alone  that  makes  the  difference. 

Since  Brothers'  time,  we  could  enumerate  many  individuals 
of  the  same  class ;  but  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an  unece^ 
sary  length.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  giving 
a  specimen  of  a  living  prophet,  the  celebrated  John  Wroe,  of 
Asnton-under-line  notoriety,  now,  we  believe,  residing  at  Wake- 
field, in  Yorkshire.  Wroe  is  a  singular  man.  With  the  good 
or  evil  of  his  character  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  are  treat- 
ing merely  of  mental  phenomena,  tuid  to  phenomena  wc  con- 
fine ourselves.  He  has  disciples  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  he  has  several  missionaries 
preaching  his  ftith.  He  even  sent  two  missionaries  to  Vienna, 
many  years  ago,  to  anoint  young  Napoleon,  as  the  next  scourge 
of  the  Lord;  but  they  could  not  obtain  an  interview,  the 
prince  being  hurriedly  taken  out  of  town,  whence  they  could 
not  follow  him.  This  wa»  interpreted  as  a  sign,  by  some,  that 
he  was  not  the  character  meant.  Wroe  has  given  a  strict  law 
to  his  followers,  to  "■  bind  the  evil,"''  as  he  himself  says ;  and 
in  many  req>ects  it  is  very  effectual.  Temperance  is  especiall/ 
enforced,  even  the  tasting  of  spirits  used  to  be  prohibiled; 
tobacco  was  forbidden ;  cleanliness  was  enjoined,  both  in  house 
and  person ;  but  a  very  narrow  creed,  and  exclusive  sectism  ia 
encouraged.  That  John  Wroe  has  visions  and  revelations,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  doubt.  The  visiomiry  phenomena  are  too 
\mique  in  their  kind,  for  us  to  be  deceived  to  any  great  extent; 
and  an  unlettered  peasant,  like  Wroe,  who  cannot  even  write  his 
own  name  in  a  legible  style,  and  can  write  nothing  more  than  his 
name ;  a  man  who  scarcely  ever  read  a  book  in  his  life,  and,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  his  class,  could 
never  bring  forth  such  a  perfect  imitation  by  mere  crofl.  We 
could  safely  challenge  the  most  learned  and  talented  man  in 
England  to  do  so.  Many  of  Wroe's  communications  are  in 
print ;  the  language  is  inaccurate,  and  full  of  provincialisms, 
but  some  of  the  ideas  are  exceedingly  rich.  We  will  extract 
one  specimen  only,  almost  at  random.  ITo  understand  the 
commencement,  we  must  observe,  that  when  the  Spirit  came 
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upon  him,  he  .ilways  put  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  took  a  rod 
of  iron  in  his  hand ;  if  he  could  find  no  other  substitute,  he 
took  the  poVer.  We  asked  him  once,  how  the  Spirit  came 
upon  him — how  he  felt  the  influence  ?  He  said  it  sometimes 
seemed  like  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  large  goose  OTer  his 
head.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  an  irresistible  impulse,  which 
overcame  volition;  sometimes  an  audible  Toico;  sometimes 
vision.  In  vision  he  has  been  so  insensible,  that  the  pricking 
of  needles  and  pins  made  no  impression. 

"  Islington,  London,  4th  Month,  9th  Day,  182f>. 
"  The  words  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Yohanan 
(Hebrew  for  .John),  I  will  rule  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and 
this  shall  be  the  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel,  that  if  Israel  see 
the  servant  prophesy  with  the  rod  not  in  his  hand,  they  shall 
pay  no  regard  to  that,  neither  shall  they  be  ruled  or  directed 
by  it.     Whether  it  be  male  or  female,  they  shall  give  account 
of  all  that  has  been  transacted  during  the  time  that  he  has 
been  their  prisoner ;  if  his  head  has  been  covered,  and  the  rod 
in  his  hand,  that  shall  they  show  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and  no 
other.         •         ♦         •         *     ^nd  within  the  thousand  years, 
which  is  one  day,  and  the  last  of  the  six,  and  within  it  will  I 
make  the  first  (man),  he  shall  l>e  finished,  and  not  be  marred 
anymore;  for,  within  the  third  watch  of  the  day  will  I  make 
a  final  end,  and  every  planet  where  man  dwells  will  I  draw 
out  of  its  place  ;  for  where  man  dwells  there  will  lie  a  regular 
heat,  and  I  will  complete  my  work,  every  tree  shall  give  its 
increase  at  its  proper  season,  for  there  shall  not  be  one  month 
in  the  year  but  the  fruit  shall  l>e  seen  hanging  on  the  trees, 
neither  shall  ye  have  store-houses  to  lay  up  your  fr\ut.     If 
you  go  northward  there  it  shall  be.     The  children  shall  hand 
the  fniit  to  the  fathers;  eastward  the  same,  southward  the 
same,  and  west  the  same ;  for  every  month  will  I  water  the 
earth  with  dews ;  one  month  shall  not  have  more  water  than 
another.     Every  river  shall  overflow  the  lands  with  mist,  and 
the  resemblance  must  I  bring  on  Benjamin's  gate.*  For,  when 
I  was  making  man,  Satan  came  also  and  marred  the  man  in 
the  making,  jo  the  earth  of  the  vessel  I  cast  from  me,  that  I 
might  make  another,  and  within  six  thousand  years  will  I  finish 
him  ;  and  I  have  presented  the  soul  of  man  by  the  angels  and 
^lards  that  I  have  set  over  him.    Though  Satan  marred  the 
shell,  yet  the  soul  that  looked  to  me  have  I  preserved.     Ho 
has  had  power  to  tosa  the  earth  to  and  fro,  and  break  the  arm, 
and  cut  the  leg,  and  wound  the  body,  but  the  soul  he  shall  not 
destroy,  nor  destroy  the  life  of  it ;  for  those  who  are  bound 
prisoners,  their  souls  will  I  require  at  his  hands  after  my  Sab- 
bath is  over,  and  I  will  show  the  justice  of  my  power  before 
the  angels  and  my  creation,  and  I  will  show  to  Satan  and  his 
angels  that  man  has  served  me  while  he  has  l)ecn  bound. 
When  I  cast  him  out  of  heaven,  then  I  promised  to  finish  man 
within  six  thousand  years,  that  he  might  show  his  power  dur- 
ing this  time  with  all  those  planets  which  fell  with  him  ;  then 
•hall  the  nngels  which  shall  minister  on  these  planets  sec  my 
justice  and  behold  my  power,  for  I  divided  every  ball  which  I 
fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens  for  the  angels ;  and  I  said  I 
will  make  man  within  six  thousimd  years  on  these  balls  which 
fell  with  Satan  from  heaven,  that  he  should  mar  the  man  in 
the  maVing  on  those  which  fell.     So  it  was  not  man  that  fell 
wilfully,  but  being  made  subject  to  the  fall,  that  I  might  show 
my  power.    So  I  tell  thee,  and  the  whele  house  of  Israel , 
that  he  has  power  over  all  the  planets  which   he  took  for 
instruments  to  make  war  in  heaven.     So  in  the  planets  which 
fell  not,  are  not  the  whole   creation  with  the  angels  there 
happy  ?     I  tell  thee,  with  the  house  of  Israel,  these  are  my 
heavens,  with  the  throne  of  mine  inheritance,  so  man  being 
made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  and  Satan  being  stronger 
than  they,  it  was  needful  that  I  should  overshadow  a  part  of 
them,  and  make  them  prophets.     Satan,  by  his  power,  has 
come  forth  with  the  same  likeness,  that  he  might  make  all 
my  work  void,  and  throw  the  truth  to  the  ground.     Tliere  has 
not  been  one  generation,  but  I  have  sent  prophets  amongst 

Hear,  O  Israel,  I  have  now  showed  thee  things  which  have 
not  ))een  showed  to  thee  before,  for  I  will  open  thine  ears,  and 

*  His  own  residence,  near  Ashlon. 


thou  shalt  hear,  I  will  open  thine  eyes,  and  give  thee  a  heart  to< 
understand  with,  so  that  thou  shalt  know  both  the  day  and  the 
hour  that  I  will  finish  thee ;  for  I  will  bless  thee  with  the 
blessing  of  eternity,  so  that  thou  shalt  become  my  sons,  and 
know  me  in  all  things ;  for  he  who  hearkeneth  unto  me,  he' 
shall  be  a  branch  of  me ;  as  I  live,  so  shall  he  live.  *  «  * 
The  balls  of  the  planets  which  fell  will  rejoice  more  than  the 
balls  of  the  planets  which  fell  not ;  yet  I  tell  thee,  those  which 
fell,  shall  see  my  justice,  and  give  true  judgment." 

The  aljove  is  a  sort  of  mediocre  specimen,  neither  best  nor 
worst.  If  any  one  says  he  cannot  understand  it,  we  request 
him  only  to  compare  it  to  Hosea  or  Amos,  or  any  one  of  the 
Jewish  prophets. 

But  what  is  our  o^tTi  opinion  of  all  this  ? 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  authority  resides  in  the  universal 
church,  and  that  prophecy  through  and  by  individuals  is  of  no 
authority  until  received  by  the  universal  church.  Were  the 
Church  to  receive  John  Wroe,  he  would  become  authority. 
At  present  his  authority  is  confined  to  his  own  followers. 


POLITICAL   DREAMERS. 

We  have  often  asserted,  and  still  repeat,  that  politics  are 
equally  as  mysterious  as  religion,  and  that  the  people  are  all  at 
present  under  a  politiciil  delusion.  The  whole  system  of  go- 
vernment is  a  fallacy,  and  a  tyranny.  Taxation  is  injustice, 
and  •'  eac?i  ma7i  for  himself^'  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  la 
this  individualism  lies  all  the  evil.  The  mere  laying  on  or 
taking  off"  a  tax  will  make  very  little  dift'erence,  whilst  indivi- 
dualism lasts.  Things  would  soon  come  to  their  old  level  again. 
The  world  is,  so  far  as  the  relative  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  is  concerned,  just  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  alwaj'S 
was.  Some  think  former  times  were  better.  They  said  so  in 
Solomon's  days ;  but  Solomon  replies,  "  Thou  dost  not  think 
wisely  concerning  this  thing."  They  say  so  of  the  weather  r 
that  the  summers  were  hotter,  and  the  winters  colder.  They 
used  to  say  so  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  always  saying 
so,  saj-s  Roach,  in  his  "  Great  Crisis,"  in  times  of  peace,  for 
Nature  conforms  to  the  state  of  human  society,  and  harder 
frosts  are  sent  in  time  of  war,  and  these  hard  frosts  bring  corres- 
ponding reactions  of  heat.  This  wiis  said  more  thau  a  hun- 
dred years  iigo,  and  the  last  great  war-time  is  a  somewhat 
curious  confirmation  of  the  assertion.  If,  therefore,  the  above 
writer  concludes,  a  time  of  universal  peace  shall  come,  all  the 
elements  will  be  subdued,  and  play  sweet  concord  with  man's 
passions.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea ;  but  it  is  a  digression  from  out 
subject,  which  is  political  delusion.  Men  have  always  been 
complaining,  and  always  blaming  little  trifles.  One  says,  taxes 
are  too  heavy ;  one  says,  rents  too  high.  One  blames  paper 
money;  another  blames  gold.  One  says  provisions  are  too 
dear ;  another  says  too  cheap.  The  whole  breath  of  the  people 
is  spent  on  trifles,  consetiuently  they  are  just  where  they  were. 
They  have  never  yet  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  viz.,  indivi- 
dualism, or  the  selfish  system. 

In  order  to  give  some  positive  proof  of  this  fact,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  piissages  from  old  writers,  chiefly  tjiken  from  Sir  J. 
Sinclair's  collection.  We  shall  begin  with  a  quotation  from 
Jacob  Vanderlint,  who  recommends  the  enclosing  of  commons, 
&c.  This  has  been  done,  and  still  no  good  has  followed.  The 
following  passage  was  written  in  reply  to  an  objection,  that  food 
was  too  plenty,  and  that  breaking  up  more  land  would  only 
make  matters  worse      It  is  dated  1734;— 

"  If,  therefore,  it  be  not  the  plenty  of  the  produce  that  is  the 
cause  that  it  is  at  present  sold  so  cheap,  that  the  farmers  can 
pay  no  rent,  as,  I  think,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  it  is  not,  it  will 
be  necessarily  required  to  show  what  is  the  cause  of  so  melan- 
choly a  truth  as  this  objection  is  founded  on.  For  I  allow, 
that,  perhaps,  there  never  were  so  many  farms  quitted,  and 
thrown  on  the  gentlemen's  hands,  in  England,  as  at  this  time. 

"  Now  this  cause,  I  assert,  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  owing  to 
too  great  a  scarcity  of  money  amongst  the  people  in  general, 
and  in  order  to  improve  this,  I  must  show  what  are  the  signs 
of  a  suflficient  plenty,  and  of  too  great  a  scarcity  of  money 
amongst  the  people. 
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"  Now  the  signs  of  a  sufficient  plenty  of  money  are  these  : 
the  houfies  well  filled  with  inhabitants,  the  rents  well  paid  for 
them,  and  fines  exacted ;  as  also,  that  the  rents  for  lands  in 
j;eneral  be  well  and  duly  paid,  and  that  we  be  not  over-bur- 
thened  with  poor,  nor  our  roads  or  streets  infested  with  high- 
waymen and  robbers.  When  things  are  thus  circumstanced, 
trade  nmy  be  truly  said  to  be  in  a  flourishinK  state,  or  money, 
on  which  trade  floats,  may  be  said  to  be  sufKciently  plentiful, 
and  more  plantiful  than  this  it  nerer  can  be. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  since  it  is  now  notorious  that  the  num- 
ber of  empty  houses  is  very  great,  and,  instead  of  fines  for 
them,  as  formerly,  the  rents  are  lowered,  and  still  falling ;  be- 
sides that  the  landlords  very  frequently  fit  them  up,  too,  for  the 
tenants,  and  our  poor  are  so  very  much  increased,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  transport  many  of  them,  and  our  roads  and  streets 
are  so  exccedi-jgly  infested  with  highwaymen  and  robben,  as, 
l>crhaps,  the  like  was  never ;  and  since  the  olyection  says  the 
landlords  can  now  hardly  get  any  rents  for  their  farms ;  these 
sgHs,  therefore,  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former,  must 
n^^s  be  as  certain  and  evident  proofii  of  a  decay  of  trade,  or, 
which  is  tantamount,  of  too  great  a  scarcity  of  money  amongst 
the  people  in  general,  as  the  aforementioned  ciramMtancc* 
were  signs  and  i)roofs  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  :i  sufticiejit 
plenty  of  money  amongst  the  people  in  general ;  nor  do  I  know 
what  kinds  of  proofs  could  be  produced,  or  reasonably  required 
bfsides,  or  stronger  than  these. 

**  For  if,  when  the  houses  were  well  filled  with  inhabitants, 
the  rents  were  not  only  well  paid  for  them,  but  fines  frequently 
exacted,  and  we  were  not  then  oTcrburthened  with  poor,  as  we 
are  now,  nor  our  roads  nor  streets  infesteil  with  highwaymen 
and  robbers;  if  the  rents  for  the  lands  were  then,  likewise,  well 
jKiid,  and  raised  too,  as  they  certainly  were  ;  and  if  now  the 
gentlemen  can  hanily  get  any  rents  for  their  lands,  and  all  the 
cuntrar}'  marks  and  signs  are  upon  us,  it  must  be  plain  that  it 
is  not  the  plenty  of  the  produce,  but  too  great  a  scarcity  of 
money  amongst  the  people,  which  hath  reduced  tnde  to  so 
Linguishing  a  condition,  that  tnulesmen  in  genersl  cant  get 
money  to  pay  the  usual  rents  for  the  houses,  nor  the  farmers  for 
the  farms." 

Anno  l(inO.^^It  maj  be  undeniably  and  uncomfortably 
observed,  that  whilst  ervj  one  hath  eagerly  pursued  his  pri- 
Tate  interest,  a  kind  of  common  consumption  hath  crawled  upon 
iu,  since  our  land  rents  are  generally  much  fallen,  and  our 
home  commodities  sunk  from  their  late  price  and  value ;  our 
poor  arc  vastly  increased,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  generally 
more  and  more  feel  the  want  of  money.  Thisdia«Me,haTinggrown 
upon  us  in  times  of  peace,  when  no  foreigners  have  exhausted 
lis  by  warlike  depredations,  may  very  justly  amaze  us  ;  and 
the  more,  when  at  the  same  time  we  obsenre  that  some  'of  our 
neighl)ouring  nations,  lately  our  equals,  or  much  our  inferiors 
(I  me.in  the  French  and  Dutch),  are  become  so  prmliginusly 
rich  and  powerful  on  n  sudden.  Certainly  thi>se  mighty  pro- 
ductions must  have  some  great  and  vigorous  causes,  which 
have  been  very  furiously  working  of  late  years,  and  such  as 
have  not  fallen  luider  common  observation."^AHtonn<a  Lan- 
gtient ;  or,  a  Ditcour$e  of  Trade,  Printed  Anno  1680.  In- 
tro<1uction,  p.  i. 

ICOf).—-"  Unless  this  can  be  compassed  (namely,  reducing 
the  rerenue  of  the  crown  to  the  sum  of  2,.30<»,()(>0/  per  annum), 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  no  long  course  of  time,  we  shall  lan- 
guish and  decay  every  year,  by  steps  easy  enough  to  Ik;  per- 
ceived by  such  as  consider  of  these  matters.  Our  gold  and 
silver  will  Ihj  carried  off  by  degrees,  rents  will  fall,  the  purchase 
of  land  will  decrease,  wool  will  sink  in  its  price,  our  stock  of 
shipping  will  be  diminished,  fami-houses  will  go  to  ruin,  in- 
dustry will  decay,  and  we  shall  have  upon  us  all  the  visible 
marks  of  a  declining  people.'* — Ah  E»»ay  upon  the  probable 
mxeihods  of  making  a  I'eople  daincri  in  the  Halance  of  Trade. 
By  Dr.  D'Kvcnant.  Originally  printeil  Anno  l(if)f).  See 
also  his  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Power,  "  I  will  venture  to 
say,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  we  never  had  a 
more  dismal  view  before  us."  Originally  published  Anno  1701  ; 
printed  in  his  works  vol,  iii,  p.  302. 

I73«;. — "The  vast  load  of  debt  under  which  the  nation  still 


groans,  is  the  true  source  of  all  those  calamities  and  gloomff 
prospects  qf  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain.  To 
this  has  been  owing  that  multiplicity  of  burthensome  taxes, 
which  have  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  within  a  few  years  past  ;  and  thereby  distressed 
the  poor  labourer  and  manufocturer ;  disabled  the  f;irmer  to 
pay  his  rent ;  and  put  even  gentlemen  of  plentiful  estates  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  make  a  tolerable  provision  for  their 
families.  From  this  have  proceeded  those  infinite  swarms  of 
locusts  and  caterpillars  in  office,  who  not  only  prey  on  the  vitals 
of  hidustry,  but  render  even  our  liberties  'precarious,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  those,  who  have  the  sole  nomination 
and  direction  of  them.  And  to  this  we  must  likewise  ascribe 
that  ruinous  spirit  of  luxury,  corruption,  and  venality,  which 
hath  infected  the  whole  nation,  and  almost  effaced  the  very 
marks  of  frugality  and  public  virtue  amongst  us.^-— The  Crafts- 
man, Vo.  S(r2,  14th  of  February,  1736\ 

173.'*,—^  What  are  then  the  cireumstances  of  this  kingdom 
and  of  France?  On  one  side  mortgaged  reveiiues,  credit  sunk 
at  home  and  abroad,  an  exhausted,  dispirited,  discontente<I  peo- 
ple. On  the  other,  a  rich  and  popular  government,  strong  in 
alliances,  in  reputation,  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  its 
subjects. — Our  well-e<|uipt  fleets  and  n ell  dressed  troops  give, 
to  be  sure,  an  air  of  magnificence  ;  but  then  it  is  well  knovrn 
that  «M  MM  almost  Fiftif  Millions,  and  have  been  forced  to 
apply  the  Sinking  Fund,  not  to  discharge  that  debt,  but  to  fur- 
nish out  these  shows  ;  whilst  in  most  parts  of  England  gentle- 
men^ rents  are  so  ill  paid,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  lay  so 
heavy  upon  them,  that  those  who  have  nothing  from  the  court 
can  scarce  support  their  families. — Considerations  upon  (he  pre- 
sent State  of  OUT  Affairs  at  Home  and  Ab'oad. — In  a  Letter 
from  m  Mewtber  </  Parliament  to  a  Friend  in  the  Countty. 
By  George  Lord  Lyttelton.  Sec  his  Works,  Edition  1774, 
voL  I.  p.  (i4  and  G5. 

1 7->(i. — **  It  has  seen  a  ger  era!  received  notion,  among  poli- 
tical arithmeticians,  that  we  may  increase  our  mitional  debt  to 
One  Hundred  Millions ;  but  they  acknowledge  that  it  must 
then  cease,  by  the  debtor  becoming  a  bankrupt — But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  comprehend,  if  we  do  not  stop  at  seventy-five  millions f 
where  we  shall  stop. — A  Journal  qf  Eight  Days'  Journey,  &c, 
in  Letters.  By  Samuel  Hannay,  Esq.  Printed  Anno  1 756, 
in  one  volume  quarto,  p.  31(1. 

Uf).?.— "Thus  much  is  indisputably  certain  that  the  present 
magnitude  of  our  national  incumbrances  very  far  excmls  all 
calculations  of  commereial  1>enefit,  and  is  productive  of  the 
greatest  inconvenienoes,  by  the  enormous  taxes  that  are  raised 
upon  the  necMsaries  of  life,  fur  the  pa^inent  of  the  interest  of 
the  paymeat  of  this  debt,  &c.  &c.— And  lastly,  they  weaken 
the  internal  strength  of  a  state,  by  anticipating  those  resource* 
which  should  be  reserved  to  defend  it  in  case  of  necessity."—- 
Blackslone's  Commentaries.  Vol.  I.  p.  3'28.  E«lition  1 77'5.-~ 
Hco  also  Preliminary  Discourse  to  Postlethwayte's  Dictionary 
on  the  wretched  state  of  our  Finances.    Third  Edition,  Anno 

1 76t;. 

1774. — "  I  am  grieved  to  observe,  that  we  have  many  tuxes 
more  hurtftil  to  individuals,  than  advantageous  to  the  public 
revenue.  MiUtiplied  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  candles, 
soap,  leather,  ale,  salt,  &c.,  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  conse- 
quently of  manufacture*.  If  they  shall  have  the  effect  to  de- 
prive us  of  foreign  markets  which  we  have  reaton  to  dread. 
Depopulation  and  poverty  must  ctisue." — Kaim\i  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Men.     First  Edition,  vol.  I.  p,  4Jt4. 

1776.— "I  suppose  there  is  no  mathematical,  still  less  an 
arithmetical  demonstration,  that  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land 
was  not  the  road  to  Paradise,  as  there  is,  that  the  endless  in- 
crease of  National  Debts  is  the  direct  road  to  National  ruin. 
But  having  now  completely  reached  that  gaol,  it  is  needless  at 
present  to  reflect  on  the  past.  It  will  he  found  in  the  present 
year  1776,  that  all  the  revenues  of  this  islaini.  North  of  Trent, 
and  West  of  Heading,  arc  mortgaged  or  anticipated  for  ever. 
Could  the  small  remainder  be  in  a  worse  condition  were  those 
provinces  seizetl  by  Austria  and  Prussia.'  There  is  only  this 
difference,  that  some  event  might  happen  in  Europe  which 
would  oblige  these  great  Monarehs  to  disgorge  their  acquisitions. 
But  no  imagination  can  figure  a  situation  which  will  induce 
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our  creditors  to  relinquish  their  claims,  or  the  public  to  seize 
their  revenues.  So  egregious  indeed  has  been  our  folly,  that 
we  have  even  lost  all  title  to  compassion  in  the  numberless  ca- 
lamities that  are  waiting  us. — Hume's  History  of  England. 
Vol.  V.  p.  475.     Note  B. 

1776. >■<■  Great  Britain  seems  to  support  ynth  ease  a  burden 

Hrhich  half  a  century  ago  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  sup- 
Uorting.  Let  us  not,  however,  upon  this  account  rashly  con- 
clude, that  she  is  capable  of  supporting  any  burden  ;  nor  even 
!»e  too  confident  that  she  could  support,  without  great  distress, 
I  burden  a  little  greater  than  what  has  been  laid  upon  her." — 
An  Enquiry  int»  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
ions.    By  Adam  Smith,  &c.     Vol.  II.  p.  363. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

ESSAV    I.— THB    KNOWLKDGB   COMMON   TO   ALL. 

By  the  Transcendentalist. 

In  the  first  place,  let  ms  inquire  what  is  knowledge  ?  We  use 
the  verb  "  to  know  "  in  two  senses.  Either  we  say,  we  know 
this  or  that ;  or  we  say,  we  know  that  this  or  that  is  so  and  so  ; 
as,  for  example,  "  I  know  Peter,"  or  "  I  know  that  Peter  is 
an  Englishman."  The  first  sense  we  will  not  dwell  on,  it 
merely  expresses  recognition. 

The  second  sense  may  be  called  the  scientific  sense;  all 
leading,  all  experimentalising,  all  speculation,  are  employed  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  the  second  sense  of  the  word.  The  pur- 
suer of  science  proceeds  thus :  he  first  takes  a  proposition,  and 
then  inquires  into  its  truth.  "  A  is  B,"  is  a  proposition  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  not  certain ;  at  first  he  examines  its 
demonstration  if  it  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  or  weighs  its 
evidence  if  it  be  an  historical  tradition,  and  finally  declares 
that  he  knows  it  to  be  true  or  false. 

We  have  now  a  middle  state  between  knowledge  and  abso- 
lute ignorance,  as  we  shall  further  explain.  Suppose  a  man 
with  a  mathematical  mind  conunences  the  study  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  proceeds  as  &r  aa  the  fifteenth  proposition,* 
which  is  as  follows : — 

**  Theorem. — If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  the  oppo- 
ate  angles  shall  be  equaL" 

Suppose  he  has  read  this  proposition,  that  he  understands  its 
meaning,  but  that  he  has  not  yet  read  the  demonstration,  which 
proves  its  truth.  He  has  a  mathematical  mind,  by  which  is 
meant  he  does  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  proportion  on  the 
mere  authority  of  his  author,  but  requires  a  rigid  demonstra- 
tion. What  is  called  the  middle  state  will  be  shown  by  a  com- 
parison between  this  man  and  another  who  never  heard  a  single 
geometrical  proposition.  The  student  asks  himself:  "  Are,  or 
aie  not  these  angles  equal  ?"  The  ignorant  man  never  asks  him- 
self anything  about  the  matter.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  one  knows  more  about  the  truth  of  the  proposition  than 
the  other,  for  neither  have  read  the  demonstration.  The  stu- 
dent does  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  belief  in  an  author 
is  contrary  to  his  disposition.  All  that  he  knows  is  the  exis- 
tence of  a  question  of  which  the  boor  is  not  aware.  If  we  sup- 
pose another  who  has  read  the  demonstration,  we  shall  have 
three  cleisses. 

I.  II.  ni. 

Those  who  never  Those  who  know  Those  who  know 
heard  of  a  question,  a  question,  but  not  question  and  answer, 
the  answer.  whom  we  call  the 

"  men  of  science." 

Thk  supposition  of  a  fourth  person  will  split  the  second  class 
into  two  divisions.  This  person  will  be  one  who  has  heard  and 
understood  the  proposition,  but  having  no  inclination  foi  geo- 
metrical studies,  pursues  the  question  no  further.  This  man 
neither  knows,  nor  ever  will  know,  the  answer,  unless  his  mind 
be  changed.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
Student,  since  both  are  interrogated,  that  is,  both  have  heard  or 

*  This  proposition  is  selected  as  being  one  of  the  simplest. 

T. 


read  the  question  ?  *  Undoubtedly,  this  is  the  difference ;  the 
student  not  only  is  asked,  but  asks  himself  the  question, 
which  the  other  never  does.  Intellectual  education  has  done 
as  much  for  one  as  the  other  ;  the  tutor  can  never  give  more 
than  what  Toland  (in  his  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious") 
aptly  calls  the  "  means  of  information,"  unless,  indeed,  the 
answer  is  so  very  obvious,  that  the  mere  hearing  of  it  will  con- 
vey its  meaning.  Wherever  there  is  the  slightest  difficulty,  a 
question  must  be  put  by  the  pupil  to  himself,  which,  of  course, 
requires  an  exertion  on  his  part. 

We  have  now  four  classes,  to  whom,  for  brevity's  sake,  Ave 
will  give  the  characteristic  names  of 

The  uneducated.    Theeducatetl    The  enquirer.    Theknoweri 
non-enquirer. 

Now  these  men,  it  is  assumed,  have  all  one  quality  in  com- 
mon ;  they  have  all  sound  minds,  and  none  of  them  are  idiots. 
They  all,  therefore,  are  aware  that  a  thing  must  come  under  a 
category,  or  under  the  opposite  of  that  category  ;  or,  to  use  a 
formula,  they  are  all  aware  that  A  is  either  B,  or  it  is  not  B. 
Where  they  got  this  knowledge,  is  not  at  present  the  question; 
we  are  not  discussing  the  differences  between  Empirists,  Pla- 
tonists,  and  Transcendentalists,  and  assume  as  a  fact,  that  every 
man,  who  is  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  will  at  once  admit  that 
A  is  either  B,  or  not  B. 

For  this  formula  may  be  put  with  a  narrower  sigtiification, 
viz.,  "  It  is  either  true  or  fiilse  that  A  is  B,"  or  even  more  ge- 
nerally, "  A  proposition  is  either  tnie  or  false." 

This  is  a  proposition  which  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
sciences,  commonly  so  called,  but  which  must  be  assumed, 
prior  to  the  study  of  them.  The  whole  body  of  scientific 
books  do  no  more  than  give  a  number  of  propositions,  and  then 
determine  to  which  of  these  two  categories  each  proposition 
belongs.  Not  a  step  can  be|made,  except  from  this  point;  no 
knowledge  can  be  scientifically  acquired,  without  a  question 
being  asked,  and  the  asking  of  a  question  a«sumee  the  two 
categories 

We  have  gained  a  point  from  this  portion  of  our  investiga- 
tion ;  namely,  that  in  scientific  knowledge  we  descend  from  the 
a,beolute  to  the  concrete,  and  that  this  distribution  of  proposi- 
tions, into  true  and  false,  far  from  being  a  part  of  any  particu- 
lar knowledge,  is  at  the  foundation  of  all. 

True  and  false  may  be  called  the  material  qualitative  division 
of  propositions,  in  contradistinction  to  aflSrmative  and  negative, 
which  are  the  formal  division.  Indeed,  the  use  of  affirmative 
and  negative  propositions  would  be  extremely  limited,  if  this 
axiom,  or  undemonstrated  truth,  did  not  lie  at  the  basis  of 
logic. 

We  observed,  that  the  axiom,  "  It  is  true  or  false  that  A  is 
B,''  had  a  narrower  signification  than  "  A  is  either  B,  or  not 
B."  Its  narrowness  consists  in  its  not  involving  a  non-B.  The 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  another  axiom : — "  If  it  be  false  that 
A  is  B,  it  is  true  that  A  is  not  B,"  and  vice  vers&.  The  first 
axiom  pronounces  that  there  are  two  categories,  the  true  or  the 
false;  the  second,  that  the  non-being  of  a  proposition  under  the 
one,  implies  a  being  under  the  other.  Whether  these  axioms 
are  the  highest  logical  heaven  we  will  not  say,  but  they  are 
quite  high  enough  for  our  purpose. 

Understand,  gentle  readers,  that  when  the  word  "  high"  is 
used,  it  does  not  mean  "  superior,"  or  "  better."  These  high 
axioms  are  mere  abstractions,  and  would  have  no  existence  at 
all,  were  they  not  manifested  in  the  concretions  which  are 
called  "  lower."  We  find  them  occupy  a  necessary  place  in 
logic,  that  they  have  a  kind  of  logical  being,  and  therefore  treat 
them  with  due  respect,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  service 
they  perform  in  explaining  what  stands  below.  There  are  a 
number  of  sublime  Platonic  souls,  who  boast  of  the  contem- 
plation of  such  abstractions,  which  are  called  "  Universals." 
This,  however,  is  but  a  sort  of  philosophical  "  Cockinism," 
or  a  seeking  to  aspire,  which  ends  in  self-annihilation.    The 

*  The  word  «  question"  is  used,  because  every  mathemati- 
cal theorem,  till  demonstrated,  is  no  more  than  a  question, 
though  its  form  is  enunciative.— T. 
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im  versa],  apart  from  the  particular,  is  a  mere  abstraction;  the 
particular,  without  the  universal,  is  a  downright  impossibility. 
The  whole  end  of  philosophy  is  to  discover  the  xmiversal,  as 
manifested  in  the  particular,  always  allowing  the  universal  a 
primary  and  a  logical  being,  which  first  comes  into  existence  in 
the  shape  of  the  particular. 

This  subject  is  so  interesting,  that  I  shall  pursue  it  for  some 
time,  and  consequently  shall  interrupt  my  dialogues.  Inter- 
rupt, did  I  say  ?  I  am  not  sure  of  tliat.  The  grand  tendency 
of  my  dialogues  was  to  show  that  each  member  of  a  relation, 
taken  by  itself,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  these  essays  will,  I 
fcncy,  come  to  no  other  end.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  I  may 
be  called  "  bipolar;"  but  my  bipolarity  differs  from  that  of 
many  others,  inasmuch  as  I  treat  more  of  the  point  of  union 
between  the  two  poles,  of  that  which  is  neither  non-A  nor  A, 
but  non-A  in  a  state  of  becoming  A.  Thus,  by  the  flowing,  as 
it  were,  of  one  pole  into  another,  instead  of  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  being  drawn  to  separate  them,  I  show  that  the 
high  Being,  who  is  above  both  poles,  is  not  a  mere  logical  ab- 
straction, but  a  perpetnally  manifested  existence. 

I  will  just  give  the  point  tu  which  my  dialogues  had  arrived, 
that  when  I  resume  them,  my  readers  may  know  how  to  take 
them  up.  I  had  come  to  a  "  striving,"  as  the  only  state  in 
which  activity  could  be  manifested.  From  this  I  had  intended 
to  deduce  time  and  space  as  being  naturally  generated  by  a 
struggling  power,  and  what  I  said  in  refutation  of  Zeno^ 
theory,  was  to  oppose  any  objection  which  might  be  made  to 
the  possibility  of  generating  time,  on  the  aasumption  that  an 
infinite  number  of  points  must  be  passed  through. 

Patiknt  Rbadkrs, — who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  dialogues,  rend  theite  essays  also;  if  the  first  were  to  your 
mind,  so  likewise  will  be  the  second.-— Your  loving  friend. 

The  Transcbndbktalwt. 


A  DIVINE  NATURE  THE  PRIMARY  CONDITION 
OF  SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  the  present  pre-occupied  state  of  society,  when  nothing 
but  bustle  and  activity  prevails,  it  may  not  be  improfitable  to 
Inquire,  why  the  arrangements  for  social  improvements,  long 
since  proposed  by  benevolent  individuals,  and  contiuually 
brought  before  thie  attention  of  '*  the  people,"'  have  never  yet 
been  adopted  ?  or  why  the  people  themselves  have  never 
listened  to  the  schemes  so  ably  designed  for  them,  with  an  in- 
tention to  put  them  into  practice. 

Is  it  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  objects  that  they 
are  ut  present  pursiiing  ?  or  is  it  that  they  are  not  enough 
di!(satisfied  with  themselves  to  desire  a  personal  reform  ?  Or 
sliiill  we  say  that  the  people  have  never  been  in  the  position  to 
raise  funds  sufficient  to  make  the  experiment. 

We  think  that  the  savings'  bankH,  friendly  union  societies, 
and  clubs  of  various  descriptions,  by  wliich  money  to  an  im- 
mense amount  has  been  collected,  is  a  sufficient  endcnce,  that 
the  people  could,  if  they  would,  have  scoired  clean  abodes, 
wholesome  food,  instruction  for  themselves,  and  their  children, 
at  a  less  money  oott  than  the  cost  of  their  present  miserable 
condition. 

Why,  then,  we  again  ask,  have  the  people  not  adopted  im- 
proved social  arrangements  ?  And  we  propose,  as  an  answer, 
that  their  pre-engagcracnts  are  so  intense,  and  their  individual 
pursuits  so  imperative,  as  to  prevent  their  feeling  the  immediate 
destitution  in  which  they  arc,  which  consequenUj'  precludes  the 
possibility  of  seeking  an  efficient  remedy  ;  or  that  the  people 
arc  too  strongly  attached  to  the  low  objects  of  their  present 
nini  to  leave  them  for  that  which  alone  can  essentially  im- 
prove them. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  end  proposed  by  philantrophists, 
we  think,  we  shall  find  that  a  severe  self  inpoud  moral 
discipline  is  the  price  demanded  for  improved  social  conditions^ 

It  does  not  rest  with  us  to  determine  whether  the  price  is 
too  high  for  the  promised  advantages,  to  l)e  secured  to  us, 
and  to  our  children,  but  to  ask  whether  the  people  are  willing 
to  pay  it. 


If  it  is  allowed  that  the  people  are  not  yet  in  a  state  seii* 
ously  to  attend  to  the  good  proposed  to  them,  we  may  ask  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  brought  to  listen  to  the  new"  plans  for 
their  improvement,  and  secondly  how  is  this  listening  state  to 
be  awakened  in  them  ? 

In  attempting  to  show  that  the  people  are  not  in  a  state 
to  accept  an  improved  manner  of  life  (or  mode  of  living),  we 
have  simply  to  ask,  what  are  the  conditions  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  philantrophist,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  requisite 
state  to  receive  wholesome  food,  clean  abodes,  orderly  habitsi, 
scientific  arrangements,  and  other  social  enjoyments  are  a  love 
of,  and  desire  for  temperance,  chastity,  order,  science,  music, 

&C.&C 

But  as  these  conditions  are  so  generally  wanting,  where  ig 
the  stock  of  goodness  from  whence  the  new  community  is  to 
have  its  beginning  ? 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  social  arrangement  are  forming 
which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  arc  imperceptibly  advancing  towards  the  end  proposed, 
and  inquire  what  tnxut  be  the  necessary  consequence  (and  if 
we  take  a  correct  view),  we  shall  find  that  every  improver  from 
Plato  down  to  Fourier  and  Owen,  stands  merely  as  an  individual 
example  of  the  divine  and  human  conjunction,  or  instance 
of  peculiar  genius,  and  that  in  almost  every  age  has  arisen 
some  such  genius  in  real  being,  so  &r  in  advance  of  the  general 
mass;  who  seeing  heights,  lengths,  and  depths,  beyond  the  peo- 
ple, has  alwa^-s  some  scheme  to  offer  for  the  general  good, 
which  is  more  pure,  more  true,  and  more  real,  tfum  the  people 
are  prepare<l  to  l>elieve,  or  to  practice.  Such  a  genius  pouUa  to 
the  higher  and  true  way,  and  it  were  well  for  the  people 
if  they  followed  the  direction  ;  but  being  tied  and  bound  by 
the  chains  of  their  prejudices,  and  occupations,  they  have 
no  mind  left  for  a  like  assodation.  Probably,  such  men  wUl 
continue  to  appear,  who  are  fhnight  with  celestial  blessings^ 
to  allure  the  people  from  their  gloemy  drudgery,  striving  to  be> 
get  in  them,  an  upward  tendency,  that  richer  blessings  still 
might  unfold  thcmsalTes,  should  there  be  found  people  worthy 
of  them  ;  and  althou^  some  few  in  all  ages  have  accepted  the 
wa^tpAm  attTMtions,  the  people  eolkcticely  have  never  yet 
been  in  a  state  to  receive  tne  same.  And  thus  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  possiblo  to  bring  the  people  into  a  state  to  accept 
the  generic  guidance  of  individual  genius,  unless  a  higher 
nature  than  the  more  human  is  superinduced  into  them. 
^  Shall  we  then  give,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the  human  pa^ 
son  submitting  to  be  governed  by  the  divine  spirit,  because  we 
presume  that  we  have  proved  that  the  work  so  intensely  de- 
sired by  Philantrophists,  can  never  be  brought  into  light,  oc 
active  energy,  by  their  own  efforts  f 

We  know  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  in  the  philantrophist  ig 
always  working  a  new  character  into  the  age,  superior  to  the 
present  character  of  the  people,  and  ever  will  be  superior 
to  the  views  generally  conceived,  in  every  stage  of  exterior 
civilization.  In  other  words,  that,  as  the  physical  Ixxiy,  is  always 
in  arrcar  of  moral  beauty,  so  are  the  external  forms  of  society 
always  in  arrear  of  the  ideas  originated  by  the  spirit,  and 
must  ever  be  so,  inasmuch,  as  the  effect  is  lower  than  the  causey 
the  cut  inferior  to  the  actor. 

Hence  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  present  social 
state  is  the  expression  of  the  present  voluntary  state,  with 
respect  to  the  spirit ;  and  that  \f  it  tcere  possible  to  change 
the  social  form,  it  would  soon  assume  a  confused,  and  more 
unnatural  appearance,  than  it  does  at  present,  and  disorder 
greater  than  such  as  we  now  sufier  from  would  be  the  ie> 
suit ;  but  in  truth,  the  forms  and  the  tastes  cannot  long  mate* 
rially  differ. 

Or,  to  say  the  least,  would  not  a  superior  scientific  culture 
produce  inci  eased  want  and  misery,  as  long  as  it  was  not  used  to 
amend  those  passions,  which  the  spirit  seeks  to  substantiate  to 
sustain  properly  the  whole  outward  activities. 

Is  it  not  for  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  alwaj^  avoided  to  re- 
commend formal  doctrine  ?  did  he  not  perceive,  with  much  more 
intense  force  than  we  do,  that  a  new  well  being  was  needed, 
and  not  new  outward  circumstances,  and  that  good  conditions 
would  as  naturidly  result  from  the  good  in  the  moral  being, 
as  expressing  result  from,  and  must  take  the  form  prescribed 
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to  it  by  the  will,  in  the  intellect,  that  the  good  in  the  charac- 
ters will  soon  produce  good  beings,  and  good  circumstances. 

The  will,  when  free,  rejects  all  forms  not  in  accordance  with 
that  which  makes  it  free. 

The  people  progress  just  in  proportion  as  their  character  is 
in  relation  with  the  improving  spirit. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  up  as  hopeless  the"  govern- 
ment of  the  passions,  shall  we  not  endeavour  to  show  how 
man  can  receive  the  new  nature,  that  will  govern  the  old,  and 
out  of  the  old  conditions,  make  the  new  that  are  suitable. 

SHELEMIAH. 


SOCIAL  IMPROVF.MENT— THE  PRIMARY  CON- 
DITION OF  INDIVIDUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  Shelemiah's  letter  that  we  have 
a  hofct  of  opponents  upon  us  attempting  to  prove  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  good  and  comfortable  inwardly  before  you  can 
be  80  outwardly,  that  you  must  go  to  rest  first,  and  make  your 
bed  afterwards.  Our  own  idea  is,  that  it  is  necessary  first  to 
anticipate  by  imagination,  and  prepare  by  mechanical  skill  a 
place  for  sleeping  comfortably,  and  after  that  to  go  to  bed. 
As  to  morality,  in  a  state  of  society  like  this,  it  is  delusion  to 
think  of  it.  We  do  not  consider  temperance  or  chastity  all 
that  is  necessary ;  we  know  many  rogues  who  are  notable  for 
both  virtues.  Most  of  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  life 
depends  upon  what  is  called  temper ;  and  all  the  world  knows 
that  temper  is  best  managed  by  outward  circumstances.  If 
the  acid  of  apples  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  do  not  eat  apples. 
Is  not  this  the  lesson  of  wisdom  ?  Do«s  not  Shelemiah  teach 
this  himself  when  he  recommends  moral  conduct  ?  What  is 
moral  influence  but  an  outwaid  circumstance  acting  inwardly  ? 
"  Oh,  but,"  says  Shelemiah, "  a  man  must  be  sober  inwardly 
before  he  is  sober  outwardly!'  Indeed!  this  is  a  great  dis- 
covery !  We  allow  it — he  has  got  the  resolution  to  be  sober. 
But  how  did  he  find  out  that  sobriety  was  a  virtue  ?  Because 
a  certain  material  substance  deranged  his  immaterial  intellect. 
Had  this  not  been  an  outward  fact,  he  never  would  have  known 
what  sobriety  was.  The  people,  we  do  allow,  can,  if  they  please, 
become  sober.  They  may  ctase  to  drink  spirits  or  beer ;  they 
may  learn  to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  but  they  can  never 
learn  to  obtain  good  wages  for  labour  by  this  virtuous  process. 
The  question  thus  divides  itself  into  two,  and  we  hope  Shelemiah 
will  attend  to  it— Jirst,  what  the  people  can  do  ;  and,  second, 
what  they  can  not  do. 

Shelemiah  would  do  well  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  an 
assertion  as  this : — "  The  present  social  state  is  the  expression 
of  the  present  voluntary  state."  He  infers  from  it  that  if  the 
present  formal  state  were  changed,  society  would  fall  back  into 
its  old  confxision — i.  e.,  if  a  poor  man,  in  a  dirty  house  and 
clothing,  were  to  receive  a  fortune,  he  would  soon  fall  back  into 
the  dirty  house  and  clothing.  No  !  the  poor  man  would  re- 
ceive a  new  voluntary  feeling  instantaneously  with  the  money. 
In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  would  come.  He 
would  retain  much  of  the  old  man ;  but  new  tastes,  hitherto 
suppressed,  would  begin  to  germinate  and  grow  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  receive  them.  Who  does  not 
know  this  ?     We  sketch  from  Nature. 

If  this  poor  man  were  previoutly  a  drunkard  bis  fortune 
might  ruin  him.  "  Hear,  hear,"  says  Shelemiah,  This  we 
consider  the  only  rational  objection,  and  if  we  could  not  pro- 
vide against  it,  we  would  instantly  aUow,  that  before  we  can 
produce  a  good  moral  state  we  must  make  men  sober.  But 
nothing  is  so  easily  cured  as  drunkenness.  If  we  can  find  no 
other  means,  we  can  withhold  the  material.  You  cannot  pre- 
vent murder  thus — you  cannot  make  men  kind  and  affable 
thus — you  cannot  regulate  the  sexual  passions  thus — all  these 
must  be  under  moral  t-aining — but  drunkenness  is  the  offspring 
of  distillation,  and  lack  of  entertainment.  If  there  were  no 
gin,  there  would  be  no  gin  drinking.  But  we  maintain  that 
moral  training  would  cure  drunkenness,  and  moral  training  is 
an  oHtwaid  process. 

Shelemiah  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  Christian  notion,  that 
Jesus  Christ  taught  no  new  plan,  therefore  no  nevr  plan  is  ne- 
ceflsary ;  but  Shelemiah  should  remember  that  Jeeus  Christ 


maintained  that  the  world  would  get  worse  and  worse,  and  that 
his  no-plan  of  regeneration  would  be  inefficient.  Experience 
has  confirmed  this.  We  can  expect  no  greater  individual 
attempts  at  holy  and  virtuous  living  than  have  already  beeit 
made,  lo  the  great  sorrow  of  society,  for  individual  proselytism 
18  always  destructive  of  general  peace.  Time  and  experience 
have  stamped  "  impossible "  upon  the  scheme  of  reforming 
man  thus.  Modem  times  have  suggested  a  new  process,  viz., 
a  universal  process, — the  reformation  of  society  en  masse. 
This  alon€  has  not  been  attempted.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  the 
people.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  never  heard  of  it, 
or  heard  of  it  only  through  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  the  public 
press,  which  represents  every  thing  as  a  chimera  that  is  not 
urged  upon  it  by  a  pressure  from  without.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  biillot  was  a  delusion  all  over  the  press,  now  one  half 
of  the  press  is  callmg  for  it.  It  rose  from  the  people,  and  is 
now  spreading  over  society.  There  are  many  other  notions 
now  rising  which  a  few  years  will  bring  to  maturity  and  vigour. 

If  Shelemiah  read  Jesus  Christ  »8  he  ought,  he  would  find 
the  Saviour  uay,  "  Come  unto  me  ;"  and,  "  If  the  son  of  man 
be  lifted  up,  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him  ;"  and  how  are 
they  to  come  .^  "  Inwardly  and  individually,"  says  Shelemiah. 
Why,  that  is  the  very  way  they  have  preferred  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  We  have  all  our  lives  been  sickened  with  it. 
All  our  friends,  and  relations,  and  acquaintances  in  youth,  all 
the  pulfiit  orators  we  were  accustomed  to  hear,  all  told  us  to 
seek  Christ  inwardly  and  individually.  All  the  Christian  fa- 
thers aie  full  of  this  mode  of  coming  to  Christ.  But  scarce  a 
syllable  can  wc  find  in  one  of  them  about  reforming  man  en 
masse  upon  Christi.in  principles.  We  maintain  that  Shele- 
miah's  method  has  been  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried  a  thoHsand 
times  over  and  over,  and  demonstratpd  to  be  impossible. 
Jloreover,  we  maintain  that  it  is  Antichrist,  the  very  spirit  that 
cannot  come  to  Christ,  because  its  essence  is  division  or  indi- 
vidualism, it  begins  with  parts,  and  never  can  embrace  the 
whole.  It  is  an  a  posteriori  process.  Ours  is  a  priori,  be- 
ginning with  the  whole,  and  embracing  all  at  once. 

That  the  ffood  must  be  in  the  fromers  of  a  good  constitution 
wc  allow,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  people  to  be  more  than 
passive  to  it.  We  thus  acknowledge  the  spiritual  to  be  the 
root  and  the  branch,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

DEVILISH  LOVE. 

Special  attachments  are  not  inconsistent  with  social  love,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  frequently  experienced,  in  the 
xery  strongest  and  most  feverish  degree,  by  the  most  imworthy 
persons,  and  have  their  root  in  the  basest  selfishness.  Devils 
can  love,  but  they  love  selfishly.  It  is  angels  only  that  can 
smile  on  all,  while  they  do.it  on  one.  Where  are  thej'  ?  We 
have  seen  mothers,  wlinse  love  to  their  own  offsjiring  was  so 
selfishly  intense,  that  they  looked  with  jealousy  and  hatred  on 
every  other  child.  We  have  seen  lovers,  whose  attachment  was 
so  strong,  that  they  were  imlmppy  in  each  other's  absence,  aud 
niaiiif'csted  their  unhappiness  by  rudeness  and  incivility  to  all 
around  them.  We  have  even  been  d'sgustcd  with  the  hatcful- 
ncss  of  mutual  love ;  but  it  was  self  love,  unsanctificd  hy  social 
love.  Self  love  is  not  an  evil  in  itself.  It  is  only  evil  when 
confined  to  mere  self,  or  one's  own  little  coterie.  It  is  the  wild 
root  of  \  irtue.  It  is  the  radicle  of  the  seed — social  love  is  the 
plumula. 

As  twigs,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  siivage  stocks  engrafted  learn  to  bear ; 
So  diflTercnt  virtues  do  from  vices  shoot. 
Wild  Nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root. 
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A  Constant  Reader. —  We  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care  much, 
Transcendentalist. — As  T.  is  now  writing  for  vs,  and  not 

for  "  the  suit  of  the  earth,"  we  hope  he  will  make  his  letters 

as  simple  and  morally  useful  as  possible, 
I.  G.'s  errata  in  our  ne.vt. 
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TO  THE  OWENITES.— SOCIAL  REFORM. 

Socialists,— .The  subject  of  thisaddreas^  the  "  Religion  of 
the  New  Moral  World,'*  read  by  us  long  ago  in  your  weekly 
periodical,  but  lately  put  into  our  hands  by  your  worthy  Father, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bill  or  tract.  If  it  be  a  mere  formal  produc- 
tion, it  ought  not  to  be  circ^ilated :  if  not  a  mere  form,  but  an 
everlasting  truth,  it  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance. 

To  us  the  subject  of  religion  is  of  very  great  interest  There 
is  none  of  greater.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this^-tirtt,  a  per- 
sonal reason,  which  we  pass  uvcr  as  an  individuality,  a  feeling 
which  we  cannot  well  communicate,  or  make  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  it  not ;  second,  a  social  reason,  because  it  seems 
to  belong  to  hunmn  nature,  and  is  cultivated,  under  various 
aspects,  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  the  wisMt  and  the 
best. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  circumstance,  and  we  hare  no 
doubt  has  hitherto  l>cen  found  such  by  you,  in  your  stragglings 
for  social  amelioration. 

Religion  has  hitherto  proved  a  yery  great  cum  to  society. 
Many,  therefore,  are  tenipted  to  conclude,  that  it  is  a  cune  in 
itself,  under  every  aspect ;  but  has  not  wealth  proved  a  curse? 
ha-H  not  intellect  proved  a  curse  ?  Every  lever  of  power  has 
been  abused  in  the  old  immoral  world.  The  argument  of  a 
curse,  therefore,  is  not  conclusive  for  the  entire  removal  of 
religion. 

But  what  is  religion  ?  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  expediency 
only,  or  is  it  the  fountain  of  all  true  philosophy,  and  all  sound 
niomlity.  St.  Paul  says  of  his  religion,  **  In  Christ  are  hid 
nil  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  A  true  religion 
ii  the  foundation  of  all  truth.  It  is  the  Atlas,  which  supports 
tjic  inti-llcctuni  and  moral  being. 

We  h  ive  given  your  religion,  in  another  part  of  the  Shep' 
herd.  We  do  not  mean  to  oppose  a  single  article  of  it.  In 
general,  we  think  it  very  excellent,  and  unexceptionable  in  so 
fiir  as  mere  form  of  expression  is  conci>med,  and  feel  diapoeed 
to  wink  at  any  trifling  imperfection,  which  might  suggest  itself 
to  our  own  peculiar  and  indi\idual  viewn.  We  do  not  regard 
ourselves  as  authority,  and,  therefore,  cannot  presume  to  lie 
hypercritical ;  but  there  is  one  immense  vacuity  not  filled  up, 
which  is  of  so  universal  a  nature  in  Christendom,  or,  indeed, 
any  where  else,  that  we  are  confident  we  are  not  speaking  as  in- 
dividuaU  when  we  make  allusion  to  it.  It  is  this  very  univer- 
sality that  emboldens  us  to  address  you.  We  mean  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  millions  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  rich 
aTid  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  young  and  the 
old,  of  both  sexes. 

Well,  then,  we  say,  that  a  system,  which  acknowledges  the 
being  of  a.  Qod,  whether  iiiatter  or  spirit,  for  we  cannot  say 
much  that  is  definite  or  intelligible  about  the  nature  of  either, 
cannot  b  '  called  a  religion,  imless  it  recognizes  the  Providence 
of  God  in  the  works  of  creation.  God  being  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent,  is  omni-active  at  the  same  time.  He  has,  there- 
fore, been  actively  engaged  in  every  event  or  occurrence  which 
has  tiiVcn  place  in  society. 

Being  the  sole  source  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  he  is  the  sole 
source  of  wisdom.    Having  the  power  to  manifest  that  wisdom. 


all  his  works  must  end  in  wisdom,  and  all  the  means  employed 
to  effect  his  ends  must  be  the  inspirations  of  wisdom.l 

According  to  the  Religion  of  the  New  Moral  World,  he  has 
resolved  to  consummate  the  progress  of  society  in  a  sj-stem  of 
universal  justice.  The  process,  therefore,  by  which  he  has  re- 
solved to  lead  men  to  this  consummation,  must  lie  a  process  of 
wisdom.  The  apple  is  sour  before  it  b  sweet,  it  is  green  before 
it  is  clothed  with  its  rosy  colouring.  All  growth  is  gradual, 
and  all  maturity  the  offspri"g  of  incipient  weakness. 

TIiiu  it  is  with  man.  Thus '  it  is  with  human  socict}-.  But 
the  Ddty  is  not  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  ripe  fhiit  only,  but 
in  the  unripe  also  ;  not  in  the  summer  only,  but  in  the  winter, 
alto. 

Awful  he. 
With  clouds,  and  storms,  around  him  thrown, 
Majeatic  darkness ! 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  directing  counsel  of  God  in  all 
things  is  not  an  article  of  fiiith  only,  but  an  axiom  of  philoso- 
phy.  To  bring  in  the  Deity,  therefore,  in  a  vague  and  inactive 
senae,  like  the  Epicureans  of  old,  without  giving  him  an  active 
ofl!icc  to  fulfil  in  the  government  of  his  own  creation,  is  per- 
fectly superfluous.  Atheium  would  l)e  as  philosophically  cor- 
rect. If  the  world  can  do  one  hour  without  God,  it  may  do 
for  ever. 

It  is  a  philosophical,  we  may  call  it  a  scientific  &ct,  that 
God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world  ;  that  its  revolutions  have 
l)een  directed  by  him,  and  its  institutions  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  that  they  form  a  great  and  unique  system  for  the  formation 
of  human  character ;  that  such  men,  therefore,  ns  Moses  and 
Christ  are,  in  an  especial  sense,  divine  commissioners,  not  be- 
cause they  «Tought  miracles,  but  because  they  formed  men's 
characten. 

To  deny,  therefore,  the  divine  mission  of  such  characters,  is 
an  error  in  philosophy.  It  is  a  departure  iVom  that  very  reason 
which  you  claim  <»  your  especial  guide. 

Nor  does  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses 
and  Christ  imply  the  continuance  of  any  system  established 
under  their  name.  The  process  of  human  di.sci|)line  is  a  suc- 
cession of  stages  for  the  development  of  different  features  of 
humanity.  One  gives  place  to  another;  and  though  all  do 
walk  in  darkness,  the  last  was  foreseen  and  foreshown  in  the  first. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  great  mystery  of  reli- 
gion, it  has  lieen  predicted,  in  dark  and  mysterious  language, 
that  a  time  should  come,  when  righteousness  would  flow  down 
our  streets  like  waters,  and  the  poor  should  be  satisfie<l  with 
bread ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  these  preparatory  and 
transient  systems,  however  dark  and  ambiguous  the  style,  this 
positive  truth  has  always  been  announced,  that  they  were  not 
final  systems,  hut  temporary  corruptions,  for  the  manifestation 
of  evil — heralds  of  a  better  and  a  more  enduring  system  to 
come.  The  very  reception  of  the  faith  of  these  systems  is  the 
strongest  impulse  for  bringing  them  to  a  close. 

Now  we  do  not  treat  this  subject  as  your  Christian-evidence 
gentlemen  treat  it,  by  quoting  from  the  fathers  and  the  histo- 
rians ;  we  deal  neither  in  history  nor  fable,  Greek,  Latin, 
nor  Hebrew.    Such  reasoning  is  mystification  to  the  poor  and 
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the  unlearned,  and  is  not  necessary  with  the  people.  For, 
to  make  the  argument  complete,  if  you  quote  from  one 
father,  you  must  quote  from  all,  and  you  must  give  text  and 
context  also ;  and  when  you  have  quoted  them,  you  must  then 
find  out  from  whom  the  fathers  themselves  did  quote,  and  you 
lose  yourselves  in  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  make  out  a  case  so 
long,  that  both  jury  and  counsel  are  puzzled  to  connect  its  in- 
numerable links.  We  reason  from  mere  facta— the  present 
existence  of  Christianity,  as  the  successor  of  Jewism,  and  the 
prediction,  in  both  these  religions,  of  the  very  religion  you 
wish  to  establish.  They  have  been  predicting  your  coming  for 
thousands  of  pears.  The  mode  of  prediction  we  overlook;  the 
general  fact  of  the  announcement  of  a  new  era,  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  i«  all  w»  assert. 

What  objection,  therefore,  can  you  have  to  acknowledge  the 
faith  of  these  two  systems  ?     Do  they  throw  any  obstacle  in 
your  way  ?    They  predict  their  own  downfal  for  your  sake — 
their  own  absorption,  by  your  universal  system  of  peace.     Do 
you  imagine  that  the  corruptions  of  priesthood  would  re- 
ceive confirmation    from  an  acknowle<lgment  of  the    divine 
mission  of  the  churches  ?    Must  an  apple  always  be  green,  and 
a  gooseberry  always  sour  ?  or  do  you  imagine  you  would  lose 
your  liberty  by  such  an  acknowledgment  ?     You  would  gain 
it,  and  you  would  gain  authority.     What  is  the  authority  pro- 
mised to  the  Church,  that  is,  the  company  of  thoee  who  are 
gathered  together  upon  the  principle  |of  Christian  charity  ? 
♦  the  keys  of  heaven  and  earth."    "  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on 
earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"     Ye  are  under  no  law,  "  for 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."    Say  we  not  right,  therefore, 
that  you  will,  gain  your  liberty  ?     You  become  the  representa- 
tives of  Christ,  and  act  in  his  name ;  and  to  him  all  authority 
is  given,  and  no  earthly  power  can  deprive  him  of  it. 

But,  then,  you  say  this  is  an  imagination.     We  reply,  your 
religion  is  an  imagination,  there  is  not  an  article  in  it  which  is 
less  imaginative  than  this  we  have  taught.     Do  you  want  cer- 
tainty ?     Have  you  got  it  in  your  own  system  ?     You  foresee 
a  system  of  peace  ;   it  is  a  plausible  hypothesis.     You  teach  a 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  character;  it  is  a  beautiful  theory, 
but  your  practice  has  not  yet  substantiated  it.  You  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  non-responsibility,  but  still  it  is  problematical  whe- 
ther you  can  ever  act  up  to  it.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  imagination,  and  deeply  conversant  with  fanciful  doctrines 
like  ourselves.    They  who  live  in  glass-houses  should  not  throw 
stones.    Moreover,  you  teach  phrenology  sometimes,  and  you 
divide  the  mind,  the  indivisible  consciousness,  into  faculties, 
and  you  sometimes  gay  that  one  faculty  sleeps  whilst  another 
is  awake,    like  the   eyes  of   Argus    when    he  watched  his 
flock.    You  give  instructions  in  geology,  and  you  tell  us  what 
the  earth  was  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  what  climate  this 
island  was  placed  in,  and  how  the  poles  of  the  earth  must  have 
altered,  although  you  know  not  but  this  island  is  a  moon  that 
fell  into  the  ocean  when  Noah  was  on  his  voyage  to  Mount 
Ararat.    All  these  things  you  take  upon  credit,  and  we  do  not 
blame  you,  they  are  good  things,  and  useful  knowledge ;  but 
still  they  are  largely  mixed  up  with  faith  and  imagination,  and 
not  a  whit  more  certain  than  the  fact  we  have  presented  before 
you. 

Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  mystery,  therefore,  shake  it  off", 
and  cast  it  from  yoia.  Here  is  a  science  with  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end-  Why  do  you  reject  it  ?  why  do  you  prefer 
a  state  of  darkness  to  one  of  light  ?  why  do  you  require  more 
certainty  on  a  point  of  this  nature  than  on  any  thing  else? 
why  do  you  believe  in  an  unmeaning  hypothesis,  and  reject  a 
plausible  and  definite  hypothesis,  because  it  is  not  yet  certified 
with  sensible  demonstration  ?  Are  you  always  so  very  pru- 
dent in  judging  ?  Is  your  inactive  unprovidential  God  more 
intelligible,  or  less  hypothetical  than  the  one  we  have  now  de- 
scribed. Is  there  any  superstition  in  ours  which  does  not  be- 
long to  yours  ?  and  is  not  yours  somewhat  useless  and  ridicu- 
lous, sitting  omnipresent  in  Almighty  indolence,  letting 
everything  go  to  confusion  as  it  may ;  whilst  ours  is  an  ingeni- 
ous intelligent  power,  leading  us  through  the  wilderness  of  con- 
fusion into  the  haven  of  eternal  justice,  guiding  our  steps  as  a 
father  doth  his  children,  and  saying  unto  us,  in  a  still  small 


voice  of  faith,  "  Fear  not,  1  am  with  you."  Ours  is  a  better 
philosophy.  It  is  more  true,  more  rational,  more  cheering, 
more  inspiring,  more  free,  for  our  Father  has  told  us,  that 
when  we  come  of  age  he  will  remove  the  devil,  our  tutor,  and 
give  us  our  liberty. 

Talk  about  mystery !  where  is  there  greater  mystery  than 
in  your  own  minds  !     Have  you  not  clothed  all  things  in  ob- 
scurity except  politics,  which  we  give  youjcredit  for  reforming  ? 
You  have  given  us  a  new  earth  in  politics,  why  not  adopt  the 
new  heaven  in  religion  ?   You  say  you  have  got  charity.    This 
is  not  enough.    Moreover,  it  cannot  be  complete  if  your  philo- 
sophy be  based  on  an  erroneous  principle,  which  kills  faith  and 
hope,  the  sisters  of  charity.    Faith  is  charity  in  prospect,  and 
hope  is  the  same.     You  say  your  system  is  Christianity  rea- 
lized.    Why  deny,  then,  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  his  faith  ? 
Do  you  not  kill  yoiir  own  system  thus,  and  diminish  its  autho- 
rity by  casting  off  the  Christian  philosophy,  whilst  you  keep  its 
moral  spirit  ?     What  harm  does  the  philosophy  do  you,  that 
you  fear  it  so  much  ?     What  conjuror  has  alarmed  you,  by 
raising  the  devil  in  the  one,  and  not  in  the  other  ?     Let  us 
know,  for  truth's  sake  let  us  know,  and  let  us  discuss  the  sub- 
ject in  a  friendly  way  for  a  little  in  the  Shepherd,  and  the  New 
Moral  World.    We  do  not  know  what  good  may  result  from  it. 
Truth  can  never  suffer.     It  is  a  universal  question,  and  your 
success  is  deeply  involved  in  it.    Mayhap  we  can  show  you. 
something  you  do  not  know.     You  cannot  excuse  yourselves 
now  by  saying  you  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  religious  contro- 
versy, for  you  are  deeply  involved  in  it,  and  yet  you  are  not 
touching  the  question,  for  when  you  prove  every  miracle  of  the 
Bible  a  falsehood,  you  gain  nothing  at  all.    The  Catholic 
Church  rests  on  a  higher  authority  than  mere  Scripture  or  mi- 
racle, so  that  you  have  a  tough  battle  to  fight,  even  when  you 
are  done  with  the  Protestants,  and  there  are  many  giants  to 
overcome  before  you  begin  your  second  campaign.     You  may 
save  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     You  may  appropriate 
the  learning  of  the  Church,  just  as  you  appropriate  the  wealth 
of  the  rich,  and  the  taste  of  the  great.    You  will  act  in  con- 
sistency with  your  principles  in  so  doing.     But  you  have  a  poor 
prospect  before  you  if  you  engage  in  historical  controversy 
about  miracles,  and  the  external  evidences  of  religion,  which, 
if  the  Ch«rch  had  a  mind  to  enter  seriously  into  the  conflict, 
it  could  pour  down  in  water  spouts  and  inundations  upon  you. 

But  why  you  want  to  get  rid  of  miracles  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  You  say  your  system  is  Christianity  rea- 
lized. Why  are  you  ashamed  of  the  interposition  of  heaven 
in  its  favour  ?  Do  you  think  it  the  bastard  son,  the  son  of  the 
bondwoman,  and  want  to  lower  the  legitimate  to  your  own 
level  ?  or  what  do  you  mean  f  Surely  it  is  an  honour  to  your 
system  to  know,  that  when  it  was  first  taught  by  Christ,  it  was 
ushered  in  by -a  power  divine.  We  know  no  party  more  in- 
terested than  you  are  in  defending  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and 
the  constitution,  and  divine  authority,  of  his  Church. 

But  you  say  they  are  unnatural !  You  know  this  no  doubt ! 
This  is  a  fact !  O  socialists,  foolish  socialists,  Satan  hath  be- 
witched you ! 

But  are  we  not  as  great  fools  as  you  are  ?  quite  so.  We 
would  weigh  much  about  the  same  in  a  pair  of  scales.  We 
have  done,  said,  and  written,  many  foolish  things,  attempted 
things  beyond  us,  waded  out  of  our  depth,  left  unfinished 
many  presumptive  attempts.  But  in  this  address  we  are  not 
speaking  for  ourselves,  we  are  speaking  for  Christendom.  The 
great  majority  of  enlightened  Christians  would  acknowledge 
the  above  truths.  Fanatics,  of  course,  would  complain,  but 
these  you  do  not  care  for. 

You  must  have  your  system  universalized,  and  if  you  cannot 
imbibe  some  such  principle  as  this,  the  consequence  will  be 
that  it  will  be  imbibed  by  some  other  party.  It  cannot 
be  put  down  by  reason,  nor  philosophy,  nor  matter-of-fact, 
nor  common  sense.  We  cannot  imagine  any  thing  sober 
and  intelligent  that  can  scratch  the  cuticle  of  such  a  perfect 
philosophy,  on  which  the  most  sublime  conceptions,  the  most 
poetical  superstructiu*e  of  feeling,  can  be  raised  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  perfection  of  moral  and  religious  liberty. 

We  propose,  therefore,  the  addition  of  the  following  article 
to  your  new  religion  -.-^ 
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"  That  the  dispensations  of  Prondence  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  constitute  a  connected  series  of  training  for  the  for- 
mation of  human  character,  ending  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  xmiversal  justice,  foreseen  and  foreshown  in  myeteri- 
oua  language  by  divine  commissioners  from  the  beginning  iii 
all  ages,  but,  more  especially  by  Moses  and  Christ,  whose 
successive  systems,  instituted  by  an  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion of  power,  have  afforded  all  the  experience  neceaaary  to 
enable  mankind  to  reconstitute  society  upon  equitable  prin- 
ciples, and  unite  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  one  great  family." 

This  article  contains  vitality.  There  is  a  science  in  it.  It 
does  not  meddle  with  the  social  system.  We  do  not  mean  to 
interfere  with  outward  arrangements.  We  may  talk  or  chat  a 
little  about  better  and  worse,  and  give  various  views  ;  but  thia 
la  our  plan — to  Christianize  the  social  ayatem,  or  to  aanctify  it ; 
to  consecrate  it  to  God,  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  This  is  our 
object,  our  only  object.  This  is  all  owr  ambition.  We  are 
merely  a  disembodied  spirit  aeeking  a  body,  hovering  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  like  Noah 'a  dove,  and  looking  for  a 
place  of  rest. 

We  recommend  the  Owenitea  to  study  thia  article  w  ell,  and 
diacuaa  it,  and  take  time  to  it ;  but,  more  eQ>ecially,  we  invite 
the  editor  of  the  New  Moral  Worlds  or  any  of  hia  talented 
correspondents,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  ua  in  the  two  perio- 
dicals, for  the  mutual  good  of  all.  It  cannot  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  other  proceedinga,  being  purely  intemsl  and  aocial. 


RELIGION  OF  THE   NEW  MORAL  WORLD. 

The  Riligion  of  the  Alnr  Moral  World,  tOiuUtt  <f»  th4  un- 
eemeing  praetiee  qf  promoting  the  happhuti  tf  tvtrjf  man, 
v/oman,  and  child,  to  the  greateet  extent  in  our  pomer,  without 
regard  to  their  elase,  eeet,  party,  eottntrp  or  colour. 

And  this  religion  eyery  child  bom  in  the  New  Moral 
World  will  l)e  taught  to  practise  from  its  birth,  through  lifSe: 
and  erery  one  will  easily  acquire,  and  act  upon,  it. 

Human  knowk*dge  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the 
children  of  the  New  Moral  World  to  expreaa  more  than  probable 
conjectures  re)q>ectinK  the  supreme  power  of  the  univerae  ;  con- 
jectures derived  from  the  knorni  laws  of  Nature. 

From  these  laws  the  following  conjectures  are  deduced  aa  pro- 
bable truths  :-> 

I  at.  That  an  eternal  uncauaed  existence  haa  ever  filled  the 
universe,  and  is,  therefore,  omnipresent. 

2nd.  That  thia  eternal,  uncaused,  omnipreaent  exiateaoc  pes- 
aess  attributes  to  govern  the  univerae  aa  it  is  governed. 

3rd.  That  these  attributes,  being  eternal  and  infinite,  are 
powers  wliich  are  incomprehensible  to  man. 

4th.  That  these  eternal  and  infinite  attributes  are  probably, 
those  laws  of  Nature,  by  which,  at  all  timea,  in  all  places,  the 
operations  of  the  universe  are  incessantly  continued. 

5th,  That  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  men  call  this  eter- 
nal, uncaused,  omnipresent  existence,  Mattxr  or  Spirit  ; 
because  such  nanu-s  alter  nothing,  explain  nothing ;  and 
man  knows  the  qualities  of  those  existences  around  bim,  only 
ao  fhr  as  his  senses  have  been  made  to  perceive  them. 

6th.  That  if  this  power  had  desired  to  make  the  nature  of  its 
existence  known  toman,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  com- 
prehend it  without  misery  or  doubt 

7th.  That,  (w  this  knowledge  has  not  been  giTen  to,  or  ac- 
quiretl  by  man,  it  is  not  essential  to  his  well-being  or  happi- 
ness. 

8th/  That  human  nature  has  been  formed  to  be  what  it  ia  by 
this  power  ;  and  the  object  of  man's  existence  ia  the  attainment 
of  happiness. 

9th.  That  the  power  which  composes  and  recompoaes  all 
forms  from  the  materials  of  nature  cannot  be  changed  in  its 
eternal  cnirse  by  the  request  or  prayer  of  man,  or  any  crea- 
ted l)oing. 

10th.  That  all  diasentions  among  men,  on  these  mere  specu- 
lative matters,  are  the  greatest  mistakes  they  have  ever 
made,  and  are  now  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their 
progressive  improvement  and  attainment  of  happiness. 

llth.    That,  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  it  is  necessary 


that  some  concise  term   should  be  adopted,  by  which  to  de- 
signate that  Power,  which  unceasingly  composes,  decomposes, 
and  recomposea,  all  forms  of  existences  throughout  the  uni- 
verse :  and  that,  the  term  God  is,  perhaps,  as  unacceptionaWe 
for  this  purpose  as  any  that  can  be  employed,  because  it 
has  the  recommendation  of  general  use  in  its  favour. 
12th.     That,  therefore,  the  creating  power,  or  powers  of  Na- 
ture, will  be  universally  called  God  in  the  New  Moral  World. 
The  whole  duty  of  man  to  this  power,  or  these  powers,  is  to 
be  happy  himself,  to  make  his  fellow  beings  happy,  and  to 
endeavour  to  make  the  existence  of  all  formed  to  feel  pleasure 
and  pain,  as  delightful  as  his  knowledge  and  power,  and  thdr 
nature,  will  admit. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  no  worship— no  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies— no  temples — no  prayers — no  gloom — no  mortification  of 
the  flesh  or  spirit — no  anger  on  account  of  religious  differences 
— >no  persecutions, — but  friendship,  and  kindne«,  and  charity 
for  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  All  that  will  be  required  by  man  for 
the  glory  of  God,  will  be  to  make  himself,  and  all  other  living 
things,  aa  happy  as  possible. 

In  the  New  Moral  World,  to  produce  happiness  will  thus 
be  the  only  religion  of  man  ;  and  the  worship  of  God  will  con- 
•iat  in  the  practice  ef  uaeful  industry,  in  the  acquiaition  of 
knowledge,  in  uniformly  speaking  truth,  and  in  the  exprss- 
aion  of  the  joyous  feelings,  which  a  life  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture and  truth  will  be  sure  to  produce. 

Thus  will  a  religion  be  establiaiied  which  will  offend  no  man, 
be  adopted  first  by  the  intelligent  and  rational  of  all  sects  in 
all  countries,  and  afUmards  by  the  humaa  race,  whan  it  shall 
become  one  nation  and  one  people,  haviag  ana  las^n^ti  and 
one  interest,  and  when  truth,  or  the  knevledge  of  nature,  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  covers  the  sea. 


THE  POPULATION  SCARECROW. 

Malthv6  has  devoted  a  chapter  in  his  celebtated  work  on  popu- 
lation, to  the  feftitation  of  Oodwin'a  Sedal  System  of  Political 
Equality  and  Community.     Hia  principal  aigtunent  ia,  the  in- 
crease of  population  bejond  the  meana  of  aubeiatence;  and  he 
drawa  a  very  atiikiag  picture  of  the  pmgrem  of  this  beau-ideal 
system  of  Oodwiniam,  until,  by  the  o{>eration  of"  the  inevitable 
lawa  of  Nature  alone,and  not  from  any  original  depravity  of  man, 
it  dagODcrates  into  a  society  constructed  upon  a  plan  not  essen- 
tially diffiarent  from  that  which  prevaila  in  every  known  atate  at 
present"    He  tm,  that  were  auch  a  atate  of  society  insti- 
tuted, there  would  not  be  one  woman  in  a  hundred,  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  had  not  a  family.     Now  we  dispute 
this  in  toto.    There  are  stronger  catisea  than  the  fear  of  provi- 
aion  for  a  (hmily,  which  prevent  women  from  having  fiuniliea. 
What  ia  it  that  cauaes  ao  much  celibacy  amongst  the  ariato- 
craqr  f  What  is  it  that  cauaes  such  paucity  of  children  amongst 
women  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  highly  giAed  minds  ?  Only 
open  up  a  field  of  honourable,  intellectual  employment  for  the 
female  sex,  and  vou  would  see  a  phalanx  of  women,  na  nume- 
rous as  that  whicn  now  pines  in  solitude,  eaeeriy  and  enthusiaa- 
tically  engaged  in  useful  pursuits,  from  wlium  the  p<q>ulation 
terrorist  would  have  little  to  fear.     Campanella  has  got  mum 
views  upon  this   aubject,  of  considerable  importance,  whidi 
have  been  employed  by  no  modem  Socialist,  that  we  know  of, 
except  M.  Fourier.     He  aaya  that  Nature  haa  created  barren 
women,  on  purpose  to  prevent  thia  evil ;  that  they  hold  a  very 
important  atattoo  in  the  great  houaehold  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, a  atation  aimilar  to  that  of  Feminu*  Communes  at  pre- 
sent    But  tlieory,  upon  such  a  subject  is  vain.     We  know  not 
the  resources  of  Nature,  until  we  try  the  experiment,  and  the 
experiment  must  and  will  be  made.     We  certainly  must  allow 
that  if  the  present  system  of  education  prevailed,  and  all  fear 
of  having  a  family  were  removed,  population  would  either 
rapidly  increase,  or  mortality  would  increase,  to  keep  it  down. 
But  there  are  some  fears,  which  are  better  than  others  ;  some 
of  a  higher,  and  some  of  a  lower  order— the  fear  of  mere  want 
is,  we  believe,  the  leaat  commoa  of  all  preientives  of  popula- 
tion.    Moral  cauaea  are  most  cqmmon.     These  latter  operate 
en  all  the  educated  classes.  There  would  be  a  positive  decrease 
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of  population,  if  the  ratio  for  the  higher  classes  were  univereaL 
The  increase  comes  all  from  the  uneducated.  A  prolific  lady 
is  a  rarity.  Our  late  Queen  Charlotte,  no  doubt,  was  an  ex- 
ception; but  she  never  was  accused  of  blue-stockingism. 
Zucchero,  the  painter,  could  not  get  his  picture  of  the  Royal 
family  finished,  so  rapid  was  the  succession  of  baby  after  baby, 
to  be  introduced  into  the  group.  The  poor  artist,  in  despair, 
exclaimed,  "  Mein  Gott,  mein  Gott!"  and  threw  down  his 
pencil.  Bat  Jiiie  ladies  are  not  all  Queen  Charlottes.  A  baby 
is  a  rarity  with  the  largest  proportion.  But  they  are  neither  to 
be  praised  nor  blamed  for  this.  It  is  not  a  test  of  merit  or  de- 
merit. We  state  it  merely  as  a  fact,  and  an  important  fact, 
too,  which  Sadler,  in  his  reply  to  Malthus,  has,  we  think,  de- 
monstrated, that  well-educated  people  are  less  prolific  than 
those  whose  intellectual  natures  are  not  highly  cultivated. 

At  all  events,  it  must  be  very  evident,  that  the  a-gument  of 
Malthus  against  a  change  of  system  is  merely  theoretical ;  and 
as  it  is  his  principal,  if  not  his  only  objection,  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  imtil  we  have  positive  experience  to  ascertain  its 
value. 

We  have  the  universal  testimony  of  all  ages  and  nation;,  to 
the  hope  of  a  change  of  system.  Jew,  Christian,  Pagan,  all 
agree  in  anticipating  a  period  when  a  new  law  will  be  delivered 
to  mankind,  and  a  new  order  of  things  established.  The  return 
of  the  golden  age  is  the  song  of  all  the  poets,  and  is,  more  or 
less,  incorporated  with  all  religions;  and,  above  all,  with  that 
religion  of  which  Mr.  Malthus  himself  was  an  ordained  minis- 
ter. The  possibility  of  the  new  order,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  opposed  by  a  Christian  clergyman.  There  must  be  provi- 
sion somewhere,  in  the  divine  resources,  for  that  system  of 
things  foretold,  when  God  will  "  clothe  the  priest  with  salva- 
tion, and  satisfy  the  poor  with  bread."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  any  new  laws  of  Nature  will  be  enacted,  but  only  opportu- 
nity afforded  for  the  development  of  those  laws  which  have 
hitherto  been  suppressed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  an  infidel 
should  have  more  faith  in  the  promise  to  the  Fathers,  than 
even  a  Christian  clergyman ! 

The  world  itself  is  not  likely  to  last  for  ever.  Why  should 
not  mankind  have  a  thousand  years'  experiment  of  community, 
before  it  be  destroyed  ? 


OWENIAN  TRACT. 

Thb  following  is  one  of  the  tracts  circulated  by  the  followers 
of  Robert  Owen,  which  we  have  selected  in  order  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  present  prospects  of  the  party,  a«  well 
as  their  mode  of  address. 
OBSERVATIONS  Upon  Political  and  Social  Reform^  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Various  and  Conflicting  Theories 
of  Modem  Political  Economists. 

TO    WORKING   MEN  AND  WEALTH    PRODUCERS  OF   EVERT   CLASS. 

Friends, — Yoii  are  the  source  and  origin  of  all  wealth;  your 
hardy  handa  dig  from  the  earth  its  hid  treasure  ;  you  build  our 
houses,  cultivate  our  fields,  weave  our  garments,  and  produce  all 

the  comforts  and  luxuries  with  which  society  abounds and 

yet  you  are  poor  !  Indigence  and  affluence  grow  up  and  flourish 
together  ;  industry  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  How  shall 
we  account  for  so  strange  an  anomaly  ?  If  we  ask  our  doctors 
of  law  and  divinity  for  a  solution  of  this  social  enigma,  we  shall 
be  told  that  it  proceeds  from  our  corrupt  nature  !  that  man  is 
a  greedy,  avaricious,  and  selfish  being!  reckless  of  consequences 
to  others,  so  that  he  can  but  gratify  his  own  inordinate  desires, 
and  appropriate  the  best  of  everything  to  himself!  "Tlve 
strong,""  say  they,  "  oppress  the  weak ;  the  wise  overreach  and 
defraud  the  simple !  What  can  be  done  with  so  perverse  and 
mischievous  a  creature,  but  to  '  abandon  him  to  his  own  heart's 
lusts,  and  let  him  fall  a  prey  to  his  own  devices  ?'  " 

Go  next  to  Statesmen  and  Legislators,  and  hear  what  they 
say  to  the  matter.  They  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  necessary 
result  of  cimhzatton  !—tha.t  without  the  spur  of  competition 
we  should  for  ever  have  remained  savages  !— that  without  in- 
equality of  rank  and  fortune,  emulation  could  not  have  been 
excited,— that  the  only  incentive  to  high  and  lofty  enterprise. 


the  only  stimulus  to  human  improvement  and  human  progres- 
sion, is  private  propkrtv.  If,  then,  private  property  and 
competition  for  wealth  are  to  exist,  it  follows  that  some  must 
be  poor  and  some  rich  ;  some  abound  and  others  want.  "  We 
may  slightly,''  say  they,  "  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
working  millions,  but  cannot  considerably  improve  it.  The 
wit  and  ingenuity  of  men  have  been  exercised  in  all  ages  to 
discover  this  desideratum,  but  in  vain  !  their  theories  have 
preved  fallacious.  Look,';  say  they,  "  to  your  boasted  land  of 
liberty  and  equality,  America  !  there  the  people  are  invested 
with  political  power  ;  there  they  have  '  universal  suffrage  and 
the  vote  by  ballot.'  And  are  these  free  men  happy  ?»  Are 
the  labouring  population  well  housed,  well  clothed,  well  fed  ? 
Is  there  amongst  them  '  no  leading  into  captivity  ?  no  com- 
plaining in  their  streets  ?'  Assuredly  there  is !  Tliere,  as  else- 
where, competition  keeps  down  the  money  price  of  labour  to 
the  lowest  scale  of  subsistence,  "  and  it  is  right,"  say  they, 
"  that  it  should  be  so  !  Cheap  labour  produces  cheap  clothes 
and  cheap  bread." 

Come  we  now  to  Whig,  Tory,  and  Malthusun  political 
economists.  These  are  very  pious  men,  and  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  the  ways  of  Providence  !  "  The  Author  of  Nature,'  say 
they,  "  has  wisely  ordained  that  a  growing  and  luxurious  popu- 
lation should  be  continually  scourged  and  kept  down  by  pesti- 
lence, wars,  poverty,  vice,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Were 
it  not  for  thia  wise  ordinance,  men  would  multiply  like  rabbits. 
Like  the  caterpillars  of  Egypt,  they  would  soon  '  eat  up 
every  green  thing,'  and  at  l^st  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
following  Dean  Swift's  advice,  and  of  devouring  their  own  off- 
spring." 

Let  us  lastly  descend  to  the  new  school  of  Rational  or 
Social  Reformers.  A  class  of  politicians  thus  described  by 
the  glowing  and  elci^ant  pen  of  Coleridge  :  — "  We  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that  small,  but  glorious  band, 
whom  we  may  truly  distinguish  by  the  name  of  thinking  and 
disinterested  Patriots.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the  affairs  of  ' 
men  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry,  and  they  never  pause. 
Theirs  is  not  that  twilight  of  political  knowledge  which  gives 
just  light  enough  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other ;  as  they 
advance  the  scene  still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press  right 
onward  with  a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence  around 
them.  Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actions.  Con- 
vinced that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the  surround- 
ing circumstances ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  understanding ; 
they  are  hopeless  concerning  no  one.  To  correct  a  vice,  or 
generate  a  virtuous  conduct,  they  pollute  not  their  hands  with 
the  scourge  of  coercion;  but  by  endeavouring  to  alter  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  remove,  or,  by  strengthening  the  intellect, 
disarm  the  temptation. 

"  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly,  whose  tempers 
are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  will  at  times  awaken  a  natural  pang,  but  they  look 
forward  with  gladdened  hearts  to  that  glorious  period  when 

*  If  in  England  we  hear  less  of  stagnation  in  the  commer- 
cial circles  than  we  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  lament  has  not 
ceased  in  America  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  used  to  it  as  we 
are ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  New 
York,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  "  New  Era,"  published 
in  that  city  :•— 

"  At  no  period  of  its  history  has  there  been  so  great  a  degree 
of  general  distress  in  this  city  as  there  is  at  this  day.  Of  its 
mechanics,  and  other  working  men,  at  least  10,000  are  now 
without  employment,  and  the  wives  and  families  of  these,  which 
amount,  upon  a  low  calculation,  to  1 0,000  persons  more,  are 
suffering  want,  many  of  them  heart-rending  want.  The  letters 
which  abound  upon  our  table  from  commercial  clerks,  state  that 
there  at  least  2000  of  that  educated  class  who  have  been  dis- 
missed from  their  occupations,  and  whose  previous  scanty  sala- 
ries allowed  them  to  make  little,  if  any,  provision  for  so  sudden 
and  distrcBsing  a  contingency.  Of  seamstresses,  book-folders, 
bonnet-makers,  and  other  industrious  females,  we  are  assured, 
from  sources  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  3000  are  at  this 
moment  in  pining  destitution,  and  exposed  to  heartless  temp- 
tation and  seduction.'' — New  Moral  World,  Vol.  iii.,  No.  44. 
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jtutiae  shall  have  established  the  universal /raterruty  of  love.""^ — 
S.  T.  Coleridge.     The  Friend. 

Of  this  claas  of  refonnera  the  benevolent  Owen  ij  the  head 
and  leader.  These  philosophers  tell  us  that  men  have  hitherto 
egregiously  and  most  lamentably  erred, — that  they  have  been 
ignorantly  attempting  to  contravene  the  immutable  laws  of 
their  nature. — that  priests  and  legislators,  mistaking  the  ma- 
terials they  hnd  to  work  upon,  like  unskilful  mechanics,  have 
spoilt  that  which  they  intended  to  improve.  They  contend 
that  MAN  is  not  naturally  vicious,  but  just  what  circumstances, 
acting  upon  his  organizatioa,  conspire  to  make  him, — that  it  is 
possible  to  take  any  number  of  infants  from  the  breast,  and 
train  them  up  to  be  industrious  or  idle,  learned  or  ignorant, 
virtuous  or  vicious, — that  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  early 
aMociation,  so  indelible  the  impress  of  education,  that  they 
may  not  only  be  given  any  habits  and  any  opinions,  but  be 
made  obstinately  to  adhere  to  them — and,  with  few  exceptions, 
pertinaciously  to  retain  them  through  life.  "  Could  we  not," 
says  Mr.  Owen,  "  take  an  infant  of  Jevoiah  parents,  and  make 
a  good  Quaker  of  it  ?  Could  we  not  take  children  from  this 
country,  and,  by  placing  them  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  make  them  cannibals  1  If  we  had  been  taken  from 
our  parents  when  young,  conveyed  to  India,  a<4d  brought  up  in 
Hindoo  families,  can  we  doubt  thatat  this  time  we  should  have 
been  true  believers  in,  and  devout  worshippers,  of  the  god 
JtTGGKRNAUT — ready  to  throw  ourselves  under  the  heavy  and 
crushing  wheels  of  his  stupendous  chariot,  as  a  sacrifloe  most 
acceptable  to  him  ?" 

If  man  be  thus  the  creature  and  the  slave  of  circumstances, 
*♦  Why  not,"  8<iy  they,  "  remove  from  him  every  deteriorating 
and  pernicious  influence,  and  surround  him  with  such  circum- 
stances as  shall  improve  and  ele«ate  his  character,  and  make 
him  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy  being:-"  "Compktition," 
say  they,  "  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  fruitful  8ouic« 
of  vice  and  misery  ;  it  exhaunts  the  eneigiea  of  man  in  fruitless 
and  imnecessary  toil,  corrodes  and  cankers  the  miud,  and  en- 
genders the  woist  pussions  of  which  humna  nature  is  capable ; 
it  loiids  the  few  chosen  favourites  of  fortune  wiih  excrasive 
wealth,  and  keeps  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  indigence  and  want ; 
it  creates  a  bloated  and  unnatuial  monster  of  monopoly  on  the 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  starvation  and  death  ;  and  science, 
in  its  progress,  will  increase  the  evil ;  it  will  sharpen  the  edge 
of  competition  and  multiply  its  powers  of  mischief  until  it  has 
borne  down  and  destroyed  the  present  system  of  society  alto- 
gether."— liemarks  on  Hational  System. 

"Would  you  then,"  »ny  they,  "rid  yourselves  of  all  the 
evils  which  at  present  afflict  you  ?  Would  you  emancipate 
you  children  from  poverty,  %ice,  and  misery  ?  Abandon  (xtu- 
i>xTiTioN  and  go  into  <  ummunitv.  Do  you  doubt  its  practica- 
bility ?— Look  at  the  Amkrkan  Co-oi'rratork I  They  have 
tried  the  system  for  many  years,  and  find  it  not  only  prac- 
ticable,  but  highly  beneficial.^'  Mr.  Mellish  who,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Cleaver,  vinited  the  community  of  Raim-itks  in 
1811,  gives  us  the  following  eccount  of  their  origin  and  success- 
ful progress : — 

"The  Harmonists,  or  Rappites.  are  a  colony  of  Cerman 
emigrants  who  settled  in  America  in  the  year  1803.  When 
the  society  was  first  established  the  whole  of  their  property 
amounted  to  only  2(l,0U()  dollars.  The  piesent  stock  of  the 
society  wc  estimated  as  follows  :— 

Dollars. 
n,000  acres  of  land,  with  implements  ...     90,000 

Stock  of  provbions  for  f»00  persons,  one  year      -        -     2.5,000 

Mills,  machinery,  &c. 21,000 

D well ing-hooses  and  public  buildings  -  -  -  18,000 
Horses,  cattle,  and  1,000  sheep  ....  1(;,000 
Stock  of  spirits,  manu&ctures,  &c.     .        -        -        -    50,000 

220,000 
They  possess  about  9000  acres  of  land,  2500  acres  of  which 
are  cleared.  The  society  now  consists  of  about  800  members. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  diligence, 
industry,  and  perseverance  of  this  extraordinary  people  ;  wherc- 
ever  we  went  wc  found  them  all  activity  and  contentment ; 
but  they  have  every  inducement  to  peiseverance  —they  are  all 


on  an  equal  footing  •,  every  member  is  equally  interested  in  the 
good  of  the  society.  The  moral  deportment  of  these  co- 
operators  is  highly  praiseworthy, — there  are  no  vicious  habits 
amongst  them .  As  to  lying  and  cheating,  so  common  in  com- 
petitive society,  they  have  no  temptation  to  it.  As  individuals, 
they  have  no  use  for  mone}',  and  no  fear  of  want.'''' — Afellish's 
Travels  in  the  UrUUd  States  in  1811. 

This  flourishing  comm unity,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Shakers, 
have  lately  been  visited  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  political 
economists,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  them : — 
"colony  of  zoar. 

"  The  capital  of  this  colony  is  estimated  at  137,400  dollars, 
about  34,300/.,  which  is  altogether  clear  profit ;  for  the  settlers 
had  not  a  single  shilling  of  their  own  when  they  first  embarked 
in  their  association.  Their  constitution  is  as  follows  — The 
chief  management  of  the  colony,  the  keeping  of  the  accounts, 
correspondence,  and  direction  of  Divine  Service,  have  been 
unanimously  intrusted  to  their  leader,  M.  Baumler,  who  had 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  whole  community  while  they 
were  living  in  Germany.  He  is  assisted  by  three  directors, 
who  are  chosen  for  three  yearn,  but  one  of  whom  is  obliged  to 
resign  every  year.  The  election  is  by  ballot,  in  which  every 
person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  the  right  of  participating. 
Each  director  has  his  own  department  of  agricultural,  domestic, 
and  administrative  economy ;  they  meet  every  night  at  the 
house  of  their  leader,  consult  upon  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  determine  the  labours  of  the  following 
day.  On  the  following  morning,  such  persons  as  have  no  stated 
employment  assemble  upon  a  given  signal,  and  each  of  the 
directors  chooses  the  person  whom  he  considers  best  qualified 
for  his  particular  business.  The  directors  are,  however,  obliged 
to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  their 
labours,  and  to  excite  their  workmen  by  their  example. 

"  With  abundance  of  food  and  other  necessaries,  it  may  be 
tndj  said  that  a  person  may  live  free  from  all  core  in  Zoar. 
Every  child  too,  (h>m  the  ages  of  three  or  four,  is  sent  to  the 
general  public  school,  which  is  superintended  hy  three  females. 
The  children  are  instructed  in  easy  labours  suitable  to  their 
age  ;  the  girls,  for  instance,  in  spinning,  and  the  boys  in  plait- 
ing straw  ;  so  that  each  has  a  fixed  task,  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  are  turned  into  the  play-ground." — Penny  Maga- 
tint, 

"  Our  first  visit  to  ttie  Shakers,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  was 
at  their  establishment  two  miles  from  New  Lebanon,  Massa- 
chusetts. There  are  700  members  at  Lebanon,  and  300  at 
Hancock,  not  far  off.  The  Lslianon  establishment  is  in  po»- 
session  of  about  3000  acres  of  land,  which  are  cultivated  to  a 
perfection  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States,  except  at 
Mr.  Rapp's  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  where  community  of 
property  is  also  the  binding  priniciple  of  the  society.  This 
principle  seems  to  us  to  have  acted  most  beneficially,  where- 
ever  we  have  seen  it  in  operation  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  there  is  an  absence  of  all  that  makes  people 
reckless,  and  a  preeenee  of  aU  thht  stimulates  them  to  do  per- 
fectly what  they  have  to  do.  His  kind  affections,  too,  are 
engaged  to  do  his  best  for  others  who  are  doing  their  best  for 
him.  Nothimt  has  been  seen  to  equal  the  perfection  of  the 
Shaker  and  Ilappite  arrangements,  m  their  fields,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  homes.  They  have  the  best  crops,  the  best  wines, 
the  best  provisions  fbr  the  table,  the  best  me<licines,  furniture, 
house-linen,  roads,  fenoel,and  habitations  in  the  country,  with 
an  enormously  inci  easing  amount  of  wealth,  and  a  very  mode- 
rate labour.*  They  are  free  ftom  the  operation  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  penal  law ;  from  all  that  relates  to  the  protection  of 
property.  They  have  all  that  they  want,  and  hare  the  means 
of  obtaining  all  that  they  can  ever  wish  for.  They  are  free 
from  all  temptation  to  theflnnd  fraud  ;  and  the  enormous  mass 
of  law  which  relates  to  the  maintenance  and  transference  of 
property  bears  no  reUtion  to  them.  I  believe  no  member  of 
these  societies  has  ever  been  charged  with  any  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  country. 


•  "The  Rappitek,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  have  an  abund- 
ance, so  much  beyond  their  need,  that  it  is  surprising  that  they 
work,  except  for  want  of  something  else  to  do." 
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«  The  road  through  the  settlement  had  not  a  stone  bigger 
than  a  walnut  upon  it.  Not  a  we«d  was  to  be  seen  m  any 
garden,  nor  a  dunghil  in  all  the  place.  The  collars  of  the 
men,  and  the  caps  of  the  women,  were  white  as  snow.  The 
windows  were  so  clear,  they  seemed  to  have  no  glass  ij^  them. 
The  frame-dwellings,  painted  straw-colour,  and  roofed  with 
deep  red  shingles,  were  finished  with  the  last  degree  of  nicety, — 
even  to  the  springs  of  the  windows,  and  the  hinges  of  the  doors. 
The  floors  were  as  even,  and  almost  as  white,  as  marble.  The 
wood  was  put  up  in  piles,  supported  by  stone  comer-posts  ;  and 
not  a  chip  was  astray,  mot  a  log  awry.  The  shop  was  stocked 
with  the  surplus  of  their  manufactures ;  linen  and  woellen 
drapery,  knitted  wares  of  every  kind,  sieves,  baskets,  boxes, 
cordage,  casks  and  pails ;  medicines,  confectionery,  and  toilette 
luxuries.  They  command  a  very  extensive  sale  for  all  their 
productions  ;  especially  garden  seeds  and  medicines,  of  which 
they  send  large  quantities  yearly  to  London." 

Working  Men  !  Will  you  see  this  Paradise  before  you,  and 
within  your  reach — and  yet  quietly  and  supinely  dwell  in  abodes 
of  poverty  ?  Will  you  for  ever  continue  to  "  spend  your 
money  upon  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not  ?"    "  Forbid  it  hkaven,  and  forbid  it 

MAN." 

My  friends  !  the  time  and  money  which  you  spend  in  poli- 
tical contention,  and  useless  strikes,  would  carry  annually 
several  hundreds  of  your  unempleyed  or  ill-employed  brethren 
into  peaceful  and  successful  community.  Be  ye  then  no  longer 
the  tools  of  hollow  and  selfish  politicians— their  interest  is 
not  your  interest !  If  they  court  your  favour,  it  is  that  you 
may  carry  them  on  your  shoulders  to  pUuse  and  emolument. 
Take,  then,  "  your  own  affairs  into  your  own  hands." — Club 
your  means  together,  and  institute  for  yourselves,  as  the  Shakers 
and  Rappites  have  done,  and  as  the  Socialists  of  Manchester 
are  preparing  to  do^iNDUSTRiAi,  communitiks.*  Then  shall 
you  inherit  the  boasted  prerogative  of  your  nature,  and  be 
Indeed  "  Lords  of  Creation.^  Then  shall  every  one  of  you 
**  sit  down  under  his  own  vine,  and  imder  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
none  shall  make  you  afraid."  Then  shall  you,  and  your 
children  after  you,  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  virtuous  contentment, 
and  happiness. — S.  C. 

*  A  congress  of  delegates  from  various  bodies  of  Socialists 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  met  at  Manchester,  May 
1837,  to  consider  of  and  adopt  the  be8t  means  of  bringing  the 
COMMUNITY  system  into  successful  operation  in  tliis  country. 
After  taking  the  best  legal  advice  on  tha  subject,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  they  should  at  once  enroll  themselves  under  the 
title  of  "  National  Community  Friendly  Society,"  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  1 0  Geo,  4,  cap.  50',  sec.  1 1 .  Their  objects 
are  thus  stated  : — "  The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  raise 
funds  for  mutual  assistance,  maintenance,  and  education,  which 
fiinds  shall  be  applied  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  whereon 
to  erect  suitable  dwellings,  and  other-  buildings  ;  wherein  the 
members  shall,  by  united  labour,  support  each  other,  and 
arrange  the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  consumption, 
and  education,  so  as  to  produce  among  the  members  feelings  of 
pure  charity  and  social  affection  for  each  other,  and  practically 
plant  the  standard  of  '  peace  and  good  will  on  earth,'  towards 
llmen."— i?u^c5,  p.  11. 

The  amount  of  subscription  required  from  each  member  is 
one  shilling  per  week ;  which  in  the  fbnr  preceding  months  has 
produced  a  fund  of  500/.  This  success,  added  to  the  liberal 
offers  which  they  have  received  of  pecuniaTy  assistance  as  soon 
as  they  shall  be  ready  to  commence  upon  land,  has  led  some 
of  their  more  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  brethren  to  desire  that 
practical  operations  should  be  immediately  entered  upon.  For- 
tunately, however,  a  great  majority  of  their  members,  more 
cool  and  calculating,  are  opposed  to  any  rash  or  precipitate 
attempt,  and  are  determined  to  wait  until  they  have  made  suffi- 
cient preparation  to  commence  with  certainty  of  success.  Mr. 
Owen,  writing  from  Munich  in  Bavaria,  September  28,  observes, 
"  I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  of  your  progress  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.  Go  on  and  prosper  ;  but  do  not  yet 
suppose  you  are  ripe  for  sound  and  successful  action.  Spread 
the  principles  with  firmness  and  moral  coutage,  as  widely  as 


possible;  increase  the  desire  to  apply  them  to  practice,  but 
inculcate  the  necessity  foi  a  full  preparation  of  money  and  in- 
dustry, with  temperance  in  all  things,  before  that  practice  be 
commenced." — Xew  Moral  World,  Vol.  iii..  No.  52. 

Those  who  desire  further  information  on  this  most  interesting 
subject,  or  wish  to  aid,  by  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  this  noblest 
of  all  human  undertakings,  are  requested  to  apply  personally, 
or  by  letter,  to  the  Managers  of  the  National  Community 
Friendly  Society,  at  the  office,  Great  George-street,  Salford, 
Manchester ;  or  at  the  London  Branch,  69,  Great  Queen-street, 
.  Lincoln's-inn-fields ;  where  lectures  are  delivered,  and  where 
this,  and  other  pamphlets  and  books,  illustrating  the  new  vibw» 
OF  society,  may  be  obtained. 


MYSTICISM  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  Scientific  man  is  one,  who  affirming  that  he  explains  Na- 
ture and  Nature's  laws,  in  reality,  hides  and  confounds  all  per- 
ception of  that  which  upholds  Nature  and  Nature's  laws,  and 
without  a  due  regard  to  which  they  cannot  be  comprehensively 
understood.  A  Mystic  is  he,  who  charged  with  hiding  and 
confounding  all  real  ideas,  alone  ventures  to  speak  openly  and 
directly  of  Nature  and  Nature's  laws,  and  of  the  law-maker. 

To  speak  indistinctly  and  distantly  to  give  out  obscure 
hints  of  a  power  and  life  beyond  dead  matter,  is  the  office  of 
science.  To  declare  clearly  andaflSrmatively,  to  assert  openly 
and  undiluted  the  reality  and  activity  of  such  power  and  vital- 
ity, brings  down  on  such  boldness  and  freedom,  the  contemp- 
tuous epithet  of  Mysticism. 

Here,  as  in  numerous  other  cases,  the  words  should  be  trans- 
posed, in  order  to  express  truly  the  popular  idea ;  but  for  the 
popular  expression  of  the  true  idea,  the  words  will  do  very  well 
as  they  are.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Mystics  not  to  be 
afraid  ot  ashamed  of  being  so  called.  Then  the  word  would 
soon  resume  its  ancient,  its  honourable  and  correct  meaning. 
The  word  would  do  very  well  for  the  men,  if  the  men  would  en- 
deavour truly  to  deserve  the  word. 

This  personal  literal  introduction  serves  to  let  you  know  that 
one  at  least  is  willing  to  brave  the  sneerful  use  of  the  word 
"  Mystic,"  in  the  hope  not  only  of  successfully  recalling  a  good 
word  from  bad  ideas,  and  false,  degrading,  associations,  but  of 
audibly  declaring  the  existence  of  a  valuable  reality,  where  the 
merely  scientific  man  who  now  possesses  almost  exclusively  the 
favoural)le  ear  of  the  public,  asserts  that  no  truth  can  hopefully 
be  sought.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  scientific  man's  endea- 
vour to  keep  us  from  investigations  which  he  avows  an  incapa- 
bility of  clearing  up,  these  questions  do  and  will,  somehow  or 
other,  occur  to  and  agitate  every  mind  whether  learned  or  un- 
learned. 

Why  our  scientific  men  act'  this  churlish  part  of  tlie  dog  in 
the  manger,  nnable  themselves  to  manifest  the  truth,  yet  deny- 
ing the  power  to  others,  is'only  reconcilable  with  a  state  of  mind 
I  should  be  sorry  to  attribute  to  any  one  individually.  Of  a 
class,  however,  I  have  less  hesitation  in  saying  that  tliey  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  the  narrow-mindedness  of  sectarians,  and 
the  mental  idleness,  the  imitativeness,  the  submission  to  au- 
thority and  ])recedent,  which  reproachfully  distinguishes  Eng- 
land above  all  other  European  countries. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Mystic  has  this  superiority 
over  the  scientific,  that  the  former  comprehends  the  latter.  The 
Mystic  is  an  essentially  scientific  man,  but  the  scientific  man 
does  not  reach  to  Mysticism  ;  just  as  the  algebraist  covers  the 
arithmetician,  and  goes  much  farther  ;  while  to  the  mere  calcu- 
lator, the  mathematician  is  an  incomprehensible  Mystic. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  not  within  the  province  of  the  scientific 
man  to  dogmatise  on  the  assertions  of  the  Mystic,  Above  all, 
when  he  spontaneously  declares  that  "  the  language  used  is  with- 
out a  meaning  to  him,"  p,  191.  The  Mystic  is  in  no  such  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  science  ;  he  can  find  at  least  a  relative 
in  every  proposition,  theoretical  or  practical. 

Is  it  not  almost  enough  to  drive  the  Mystic  for  evermore  in- 
ward to  commnnion  with  his  own  teacher,  and  to  make  him 
cease  regarding  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  when  the  very 
ociiasion  upon  which  he  was  writing,  the  only  idea  he  wanted  to 
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bnng  prominently  out,  U  so  defectively  done,  that  the  most 
acute  and  lively  mind  can  overlook  or  mistake  it  ?  Xo  wonder 
tliat  Mystics  are  generally  chargeable  with  shutting  themselves 
up,  when  at  the  moment  one  declares  the  inutility  of  the  teacher, 
the  confusion  of  the  author,  the  mischief  of  tlie  priest ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  has  in  view  some  "  peculiar  process  of  education," 
p.  1 9 1 ,  Or  when  he  avows  the  necessity  of  a  something  beyond, 
and  besides  all  that  is  figure<l  forth  under  the  ideas  of  redemp- 
tion, or  regeneration,  or  renewal,  he  is  is  accused  of  wanting 
"  first  to  renew  the  nature  of  man,  and,  secondly,  to  renew  the 
forms  of  society,"  p.  1 89. 

How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  surmonnted  ?  For  the  Mystic  must 
not  to  give  up  his  misuon  merely  because  he  does  not  immediately 
succeed  to  the  extent  which  would  perhaps  more  gratify  an  ob- 
trusive self-pride.  On  the  contrary,  failure  must  double  his 
energy  to  discover  his  own  defects,  and  quadruple  his  humility 
to  acknowledge  them  :  espwnally  under  the  circumstance  of 
Uce  speech  so  ftiendly  aUowwl  in  the  pages  of  the  Shepktrd. 

8upposeaiiatiTeofeo«ediet«at  land  where  the  art  of  pant- 
ing, M  a  generic  or  ideal  expresnon  is  totally  unknown,  were  to 
visit  Europe,  and,  retuniing  home,  used  every  effort  which  lan- 
guage will  allow  to  explain  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  the  en- 
thanung  art  which  had  excited  his  deepest  admiration,  what 
chance  would  such  a  one  have  of  being  understood  ?  Let  him 
endeavour  to  give  utterances  for  realities  which  he  had  seen  and 
felt,  and,  which  in  fact,  he  himself  it.  Forced,  as  neceaarily 
he  must  be,  to  use  the  expressions  which  his  neighboors  con- 
stantly  and  exclusively  used  to  other  and  lower  tatAMy  or  at 
best,  tommgle  the  individual  words  m  new  combinations,  wottld 
not  the  happy  shepherds  of  such  enlightened  regions  exclaim, 
'■  ,?  "f"  M^Jn^e  without  a  meaning  to  us  ?"  We  know  vefT 
well  what  it  is  to  put  a  red  mark  upon  our  sheep,  or  to  faauid 
Uie  hide  of  any  animal  ;  and  we  suppose  he  lOeaM  MUM  !«• 
fined  and  laproved  mode  of  doing  this.  But  if  all  the  dien 
w-ere  well  daubed  orer  to  day,  would  not  to-morrow's  imin  wash 
offeTwyTeetigeP  And  ai  one  scriAy  sheep  man  the  whola 
Hock,  what  security  haw  we  fcr  mm  •  aomentary  contfnuano* 
CI  this  new  mode  of  colouring  sheep? 

The  traveller  has  to  reply,  "  No,  no,  you  mistake  the  ai&lr 
alu.gether ;  jt  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  system  of  re-colourin« 
what  u  coloured  abeadj:  for,  if  one*  don^  H  UmU  for  eT«r\ 
or,  lodeed^  so  loac  ••  the  sustaining  suhstance  lasts.  But,  in 
a«t  my  friends,  I  peraeire  it  is  my  loeonsideration  which  has 
led  to  this  confusion.  Either  you  must  go  to  Europe,  and 
see  theM  works,  and  see  the  waj  m  which  they  arc  produced  x 
or  somespccimeu  muat  be  swt  here,  that  yon  n^y  be  at  \mi 
convinced  of  their  wdstenca.  To  what  source  you  bbv  attrf. 
bute  their  origin  will  be  aaotfMr  queilioii.  I  eui  only  in  the 
mean  time  verbtUly  aMir*  jw,  tboogh  I  perceive  the  fatilitT 
o)  It,  that  tlM  things  I  .spedt  of;  are  real  in  themselTeL  and 
are  also  made  to  be  repreesntaUTe  oTrwIities  much  hiriMr  thui 
themselTes,"  * 

And  with  this  appeannce  of  arrogance,  must  he  give  up  the 
subject  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  their  comprehension 
lucky  if  he  eaeape  with  whole  boMs  ftom  the  mattei^of-foct! 
and  comnHm  sense  indignation  of  thelnaelree  or  their  flocks  • 
o.peciaUy  of  those  sleek,  weU  behavwl  black  rams  with  thei^ 
ilenseljr  logical  sjiiml  horns. 

A  few  of  the  natives,  however,  ore  docile  or  curious  enoufth 
»wing  he  IS  an  hoiMl  nm,  to  imagine  that  the  traveller  is^- 
fempUng  to  desoflM  MBething  which  he  re»lly  has  seen  and 
felt.  They,  therefore,  meet  him  privately,  and  though  himsetf 
no  artist,  be  endeavours,  by  means  of  such  rude  materials  as 
he  about,  to  develop  in  them  some  intuition  of  the  fact  of 
their  being  such  an  art ;  leaving  it  to  thcmsclvce  to  allow  the 
art  to  unfold  itself  in  them,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  added  to 
to  their  rnssBt  eatttt  of  being. 

,  In  by  no  neaas  so  good  a  posiUon  as  this  supposed  traveUer 
IS  the  man  amongst  us  who  asMrts,  in  a  direct  manner,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  yet  unacknowledged,  unconscienced  addition  to  our 
being.  To  the  frigid  formula  of  words  alone  can  he  apply  for 
means  of  communicati<ni.  The  desire  to  know  more  by  per- 
sonal and  more  intimate  (mystical,  if  you  wUl),  modes,  is  more 
rardy  his  good  fortune,  than  to  be  pMNd  as(Se  as  the  reviver 
of  old  dogmas  and  doctrines  srid  to  be  long  since  crushed  under 


W  r>Ir'7^'^K,""*!f-^'"  ^'^^  ""***^  P«^«^'"  o'  evaporated 
agency."  d^rovenes  of  aU-diasoh-ing  «  chemical- 

StiU  it  must  be  paUently  declared  again  and  again,  in  Ian- 
guage  of  all  kmos,  that  this  additional  nature  to  thl  huinan  na- 
ture  IS  to  take  place. 

All  analogies  and  illustrations,  however  vividly  ther  mar 
picture,  to  the  author's  mind,  the  point  he  wishes  to  «iforcJ 
wnnot  be  otherwise  than  defective  in  fome  material  point.  In 
the  case  where  a  thing  unknown  to  the  hearer  is  illustrated  br 
a  thing  known  the  figure  must  necessarily  be  objectionable  on 
another  ground  that  It  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mind  to 
dweU  on  the  illustration,  instead  of  going  onward  to  the  thing 

J!^l^^  ^*!'^  Pt'^'^'P"  Pere^'ive,  and  admit  to  be  so  fer 
SnS^^  f„  "^I^V-^*  ^"  ^  P*""^  of  germination, 
riL!!i^n  K-?"-^  '^.»°"™"  blossoming,  his  autumn 
^^^'tC  ■  ""^  "v"  **^  "**"™*  "'d"  ft«m  below  up- 
wards. Thus  in  nian  the  expansion  of  the  body  is  followed  up 
bythe  bloom  of  intellect,  and  micceeded  by  the  ripeness  ^ 
momlity.  But  all  theee  process,  whether  carried  on  in  the 
S!1^°L^  ^  ****^  houae  of  college  emdiUon,  can  only 

bom  nature  oTthe  plant  or  of  the  nuui.  The  cmb-apple^rS 
remam  a  crab ;  the  natural  man  will  continue  a  natuiil  man. 
Before  the  tree  can  produce  any  other  than  crnb  apples,  the 
orchardist  must  come  and  graft,  or  bud,  a  new  q>ccie«  inU.  or 
upon  the  old  rtock.  It  is  clear  that  no  alteration  of  posiUon  of 
the  tnses  with  respect  to  each  other  nothing  that  the  treei 
could  do,  each  for  itself,  or  to  its  fellows,  could  produce  any 

.^^liSfll''^  *i*  »'''»'^  ^  ^^'^  •"^  »*  »ith  the  rS 
Ujrt  th^bav^and  not  with  the  nature  that  they  have  not. 
rtis  would  end  m  producing  mora  and  man  of  the  acid,  crah. 
pnaaple,  which  is  the  very  one  to  be  suppiemd— not  reformed 
<*  sognMBied.  ^^ 

Tbw  Kdueation  may  expand  our  external  powen,  may  sb* 
moljjte  our  mtellect,  may  enlaim  oar  moral  feelings;  but 
^l^"**^  M  to  any  spedal  •Ttaratien  of  our  beiii.  The 
?I~f™*  ""**  ^  nllowed  to  cone  and  prune  away  all  theae 
forced  growthi ;  and,  grafting  the  new  q>ecies  upon  the  concM. 
tinted  sap  of  Uie  riogle  stock,  suffer  to  grow  a  new  life,  with  new 
eaves,  new  bloMn,  and  new  fruit  similar  in  name,  only  to 
those  which  grew  in  eonformity  to  the  old  life. 

A  MYSTIC. 

REPLY  TO  THE  PRBCEDINQ  ARICLE. 

This  b  tbe  old  story  orsv  again  about  rqgneiation-^leoeaeal 
to<>-4hat  is.  one  at  a  time.  There  is  r«dly  a  gre^  ded  of 
tnia  r^genaatton  in  the  world.  It  assumes  a  great  vaiMj  of 
•taMa.  A  woaan  not  long  ago  told  us  her  son  was  tAen 
wna  tne  mw  bbth,  and  could  not  work ;  he  Uy  in  bed  aU  day. 
g^^«f  «*>:»*««»>«'•««•*  it.  long  time.  She  ftS 
God  wlOin  h«.  hna  MroM  iaptwrfoBa,  carM  for  no  knowledge 
of  my  kind  ;  she  very  calmly  tays,  "  JWy  God  will  teach  me 
wnat  is  necesHry  for  me."  But  what  is  very  singular,  she  has 
a  TMT  great  aversion  for  another  individual  in  the  same  state 
with  herself.  Of  all  clasws  in  sodety  there  is  not  ene  which 
IS  mors  divided  m  heart  and  soul  than  the  mystics,  or  the  re- 
8*°*!^  ^5*"*  ■»  **•■*  "*'i''>«J""J  regeneration  is  an  im- 
pwflrilllj.  What  is  ealled  the  new  nature  is  a  mere  fancy. 
£T«y  lum  nte  a  new  nature  by  conversion  of  any  kind. 
Make  a  Chni^  into  a  Mahometan,  he  geU  a  new  nature,  a 
new  mward  Mng,  and  feels  it  toa  When  a  man  begins  to 
nde  a  hobby  he  gets  a  new  nature.  Wo  know  an  old  gentle- 
man who  was  once  a  most  inordinate  drinker,  and  had  no  com- 
mand of  his  appetite  for  liquors,  who  at  last  found  a  substitute 
in  the  study  of  fiotany  ;  he  is  now  a  most  inordinate  botanist, 
and  has  informed  us  that  there  is  scarcely  a  plant,  or  even  a 
weed  m  the  country,  of  which  he  cannot  give  the  name,  both 
vulgar  and  soentific.  This  man  has  got  a  new  nature.  He  U 
now  a  ^ba  r^lar  living  man,  and  keeps  time  like  the  sear 
tout.  He  has  found  an  addition  to  his  nature.  A  man  nun- 
find  a  new  nature  by  the  study  of  any  subject ;  but  it  neoee- 
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sarily  happens  that  the  study  of  "  God  "  produces  a  peculiar 
effect,  different  from  that  of  vulgar  science,  because  God  is  a 
liTing  conscious  being,  and  botany  is  a  dead  subject ;  the  man 
who  muses  upon  God,  therefore,  necessarily  concludes  that  he 
has  the  deity  within  him,  just  as  the  old  gentleman  above 
alluded  to  has  botany  within  him.  But  the  old  gentleman  can 
give  us  a  proof  of  his  skill.  We  have  walked  over  fields  for  a 
whole  day  with  him,  and  heard  him  lecture  on  the  virtues  of 
plants,  and  give  their  individual  names  and  histories.  Here 
was  proof  positive.  What  can  the  divine-natured  man  show 
us ."  His  science  costs  him  very  little.  We  know  some  who 
have  put  it  on  in  a  twinkling,  and  found  it  a  very  convenient 
excuse  for  ignorance.  They  talk  about  a  thing  they  know  no- 
thing of,  and  cannot  explain,  for  nobody  can  understand  them, 
and  they  cannot]  understand  themselves.  They  merely  assert, 
and  blame  the  hearer's  unconverted  nature  for  not  compre- 
hending them.  If  this  be  not  quackery,  we  should  like  a  cor- 
rect definition  of  quackery.  Robert  Owen  informs  us  that  nobody 
understands  his  system  but  himself.  Indeed,  we  have  heard 
him  say  publicly  that  it  requires  a  man  to  be  regenerated  to 
receive  and  fully  appreciate  it,  and,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
Robert  Owen  is  right,  for  every  man  who  undergoes  a  remark- 
ablexhange  of  principle,  and  acquires  fixity  of  mind,  instead 
of  doubt  and  irresolution,  is  regenerated  in  a  certain  degree. 
But  all  these  new-natured  people  are  remarkable  for  this,  that 
their  own  sweet  selves  are  the  standard  for  others. 

Now  we  have  no  such  presumption.  Our  motto  is,  "  God 
in  the  whole."  Individuals  are  devils  necessarily,  devils  to 
society,  and  devils  to  one  another.  The  individual  spirit  is  a 
fractional  fpirit  We  say  unto  men  "  unite,  and  let  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  God  that  is  in  man  reorganize  or  regenerate  so- 
ciety." We  do  not  prescribe  to  them  what  they  are  to  do 
after  this.  Whatever  the  whole  does  we  submit  to.  There 
will  then  be  only  one  patient  to  heal.  By  the  system  of  our 
friend  there  are  millions  of  patients,  and  new  ones  daily  ap- 
pearing as  the  old  die  off,  and  everlasting  apostacies  with  seven 
devils,  where  there  was  only  one  before.  When  society  is 
united  apostacy  is  impossible. 

Our  correspondent's  observations  respecting  scientific  men 
do  not  apply  to  us.  We  suspect  he  reads  only  his  own  articles 
in  the  Shepherd,  or  he  would  not  falsely  accuse  us.  Our  prin- 
ciple has  always  been  that  the  positive  acknowledgment  of 
God  is  the  first  axiom  of  philosophy.  All  philosophy  without 
this  is  delirious.  There  is  nothing  more  insane.  But  we  have 
taught  that  science  is  twofold,  neaative  and  positive.  Vol.  L 
p.  394-5.  The  first  treats  of  proximate  causes  only,  the  se- 
cond of  the  universal  cause.  We  will  quote  the  passage,  just 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  inaccuracy  of  our  correspondent. 
After  showing  that  science  negative  treats  of  minor  causes,  as 
heat  is  the  cause  of  evaporation,  &c.,  we  speak  of  the  positive 
thus: — 

"  The  positive  system  employs  the  word  God  as  the  great 
uniting  principle,  which  combines  in  one  all  those  proximate 
secondary  minor  and  disconnected  causes  which  the  negative 
system  pursues.  It  gives  a  unity  to  all  this  multifarious  scene 
of  nature  which  science  examines  in  detail.  It  views  the 
whole  with  the  bird's  eye  prospect  of  a  generalizing  mind,  and 
by  the  help  of  those  discoveries  which  the  negative  system 
brings  to  light,  it  dives  into  the  plans  and  mysteries  of  universal 
nature,  revels  in  the  sublime  and  intellectual  contemplation  of 
its  unique  intelligence,  and  anticipates  the  future  destiny  of 
man  from  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  the  past,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  and  its  parts.  Moreover,  there  is  this 
peculiarity  about  the  positive  system,  that  it  connects  the  whole 
history  of  the  species  by  one  great  intellectual  link  of  conscious 
purpose.  It  rejects  the  unphilosophical  and  absurd  idea  of 
chance  or  incidental  occurrences,  by  including  all  systems  of 
religion  and  politics  within  the  machinery  of  nature,  not  as  for- 
timate  or  unfortunate  coincidences  having  a  passive  origin, 
which  is  a  most  insane  idea,  but  as  movements  originating  in 
an  active  will." 

Thus  wrote  the  Shepherd  in  1835.  It  has  never  contradicted 
it  since.  But  we  dislike  all  cant.  We  like  positive  axioms  to 
be  laid  down,  and  we  like  to  adhere  to  them  ;  but  the  man 
who  talks  much  of  his  divine  nature,  makes  himself  unneces- 


sarily a  suspicious  character.  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  Tell  no  man 
who  I  the  son  of  man  am."  Be  not  your  own  tnmipeter. 
Let  your  actions  speak,  and  your  words  testify.  But,  for  wis- 
dom's sake,  let  them  be  intelligible.  We  hope  out  corres- 
pondent will  answer  the  following  questions : — 

Has  he  himself  got  this  new  or  additional  nature  ?  and  what 
is  its  fruit  ?  and  how  is  it  distinguished  from  self-conceit  ? 

INTELLECT  AND  MORALS. 

"  Wk  know,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  nothing  so  fitted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  society,  as  to  bring  its  higher  minds  to  bear  upon 
the  multitude,  as  to  establish  close  connexions  between  the 
more  and  less  gifted,  as  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which 
springs  up  in  meditative  and  sublime  luiderstandings. — On  the 
faithfulness  of  great  minds  to  this  awful  function,  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The  most  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  race  have  been  men  who  have  risen  to  great 
truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust  for  their  kind,  and  have 
bom  witness  to  them  amidst  general  darkness,  under  scorn  and 
persecution,  perhaps  in  the  face  of  death.  Such  men,  indeed, 
have  not  alwajTi  made  contributions  to  literature, — ^for  their 
condition  has  not  allowed  them  to  be  authors, — but  we  owe  the 
transmission,  perpetuity,  and  immortal  power  of  their  high 
thoughts,  to  kindred  spirits  which  have  concentrated  and  fixed 
them  in  books." 

"  Some  may  think  that  we  are  exalting  intellectual  above 
moral  and  religious  influence,  that  the  teaching  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  by  the  comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the 
great  means  of  renovating  the  world.  This  truth  we  indeed 
regard  as  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.'  But  let  none 
imagine  that  its  chosen  temple  is  an  uncultivated  mind,  and 
that  it  selects  sis  its  chief  organs  the  lips  of  the  unlearned. 
Religious  truth  is,  indeed,  appointed  to  carry  forward  mankind, 
but  not  as  conceived  and  expounded  by  narrow  minds, — not  as 
darkened  by  the  ignorant,  nor  as  debased  by  the  superstitious, 
— not  as  subtilized  by  the  visionary,  nor  as  thundered  out  by 
the  intolerant  fanatic, — not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by 
the  hypocrite." 


TO  CO-RESPONDENTS. 

The  Omnivorous  Animal  toill  be  inserted  next  week;  but  we 
mean  to  exclude  one  page,  which  is  very  much  calculated  to 
destroy  its  effect  with  all  but  those  few  to  whom  the  writer 
has  no  occasion  to  explain  himself.  We  assure  him,  that  in  so 
doing,  we  merely  impose  upon  him  the  same  restrictions  which 
we  have  long  ago  imposed  upon  ourselves.  We  must  concede 
much  to  others,  if  we  expect  concessions  from  them.  Feeling 
should  never  be  explained  or  exposed.  She  is  a  veiled  nun, 
and  will  fly  from  those  who  attempt  to  draw  the  veil  aside. 
She  loves  those  best  who  say  least  about  her,  but  wrap  her  up 
in  pictorial  images,  and  send  her,  unseen,  but  felt,  in  all  kinds 
of  vehicles  and  commodities.  Descriptive  poets  are  her  fa- 
vourites. They  are  the  best  mystics.  We  have  dipt  into  many 
mystic  writings,  but  sweeter,  and  holier,  and  purer  feeling,  we 
never  found  in  one,  than  in  Goldsmith''s  "  Traveller,'"  De- 
serted Village,''''  or  "  Edwin  and  Angelina."  Those  who 
attempt  to  describe  the  indescribable,  and  lift  the  veil  of  Isis, 
commit  an  act  of  violence,  which  Nature  never  fails  to  punish 
some  way  or  other.  It  is  a  pity  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  golden 
eggs,  merely  to  survey  the  centre  where  the  eggs  were  gene- 
rated. This  was  done  by  the  very  7ioblest  minds  of  antiquity, 
the  modern  Platonists,  Ammonius  Saccus,  Proclus,  Plotinus, 
Amelius,  Jamblichus,  and  Porphyry,  who  were  like  men  climb- 
ing huge  precipices,  and  leaving  the  people  to  stand  and  gaze  on 
their  extraordinary  daring.  It  is  better  to  take  your  gifts  down 
to  men,  than  to  go  to  the  tops  of  cliff's  arid  mou?itains,  and  hold 
them  out  for  their  acceptance.  "  Who  is  a  wise  man,  will  tin- 
derstand  these  things ;  prudent,  he  will  know  them," 

Three  Hundred  Maxims  for  the  Consideration  of  Parents—* 
we  will  notice  them  next  week. 

In  page  189, /or  "  latter  part  26<A  verse,"'  read  \8th  verse. 
—Page  190,  for  "  Deut.  1,41,"  read  1,  41  to  45. 

LoNnoN  :  Printed  and  Published  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  i8,  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
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^  UNIFORMITY  AND  VARIETY— IN  SYSTEMS. 

Deh  fate  un  eorpo  tol  di  membri  amiri, 
"  Oh  make  one  compact  frame  of  friendly  members." 
Tatto— Jerusalem  Delivered,  1,  31. 

Wr  think  it  is  Hutchison,  who  makes  uniformity  and  variety 
the  standard  of  beauty.  Whether  they  be  the  standard  or  not, 
we  sliall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  certainly  we  regard  them  as 
essential  ingredients  of  a  state  of  happiness. 

Along  with  uniformity  we  include  unanimity,  as  the  source 
from  which  uniformity  proceeds.  Unanimity,  with  variety  of 
mind,  is  therefore  co-existent  with  uniformity,  and  Tariety  of 
txtenial  armngemcnts.  We  prefer  the  words  expreaaive  of  the 
outward  forms,  because  they  address  thenuclvet  more  clearly  to 
the  understanding. 

It  has  l>cen  the  ambition  of  legislators  and  moralists,  in  all 
ages,  to  pnxluce  unanimity  of  mind  upon  many  important 
to]>ics,  and  especially  upon  religion.  Laws  have,  therefore, 
been  enacted  for  the  limitation  of  thought ;  rainly  attempting 
to  accomplish  by  force,  what  can  only  be  efficiently  done  by 
conviction.  But  the  conse<{uence  has  been  violent  irritation, 
and  infinite  division  of  opinion,  which,  perhaps,  is  greater  now 
than  at  any  former  |)eriod,  liecause  now  authority  is  destroyed, 
and  each  man  thinks  for  liimself. 

Along  with  this  division,  however,  has  grown  up  a  greater 
outward  display  of  toleration,  so  that  variety  is  more  pleasing 
than  formerly.  Where  once  a  difference  of  mind  would  have 
lc<l  to  lilows,  the  result  is  now  a  hearty  laugh,  or  a  good-natured 
smile,  with  the  free-minded  ;  but  with  the  stem  disciples  of  the 
old  theological  schools,  it  goes  no  farther  than  a  good  hearty 
scowl,  and  a  word  of  admonition.  There  is  certainly  a  little 
progress  towards  perfection  in  this,  more  especially  when  it  does 
not  originate  in  indifference  towards  truth,  but  merely  in  a 
tolerant  and  intelligent  spirit.  Much  of  it,  however,  at  present, 
arises  from  indifference.  A  constant  tendency  to  throw  serious 
subjects  into  ridicule,  is  the  peculiarity  of  very  many  modem 
lil)eral«.  This  is  not  right  It  i8  prejudicial  to  tmth.  It  has 
the  effect  of  represtung  much  sanctimonious  folly,  but  it  coun- 
terlmlances  all  the  evil  it  destroys,  by  that  which  it  creates. 
This  is  not  liberality,  but  intellectual  licentiousness.  Such 
people  will  sport  with  the  finest  tmths,  and  prostitute  moral  and 
intellectual  beauty,  with  a  reckless  unconsciousness  of  the  in- 
fluence of  their  conduct  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  society. 
But  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  that  laughter  never  can  ultimately 
command  respect.  Gravity,  even  accompanied  with  ignorance, 
is  more  respectable  than  wit  and  teaming,  under  the  direction 
of  levity.  It  is  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  which  establishes 
this  law.  There  is  a  sort  of  "  Divine  Instinct,"  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Three  Hundred  Maxinu"  expresses  himself,  which 
never  fails  to  give  its  6nal  verdict  iu  &vour  of  sobriety  of  mind. 

Sobriety  is  generally  consistent  with  itself,  and  has  an  attach- 
ment to  tmth.  It  is  the  ruling  power  of  society ;  but  it  is  a 
vicious  power,  in  a  state  of  tutorage,  or  imperfection.  All 
bigotry  lives  and  fmctifies  in  it.  Gravity  is  the  peculiar  feature 
of  partizanship,  especially  religious;  and  attachment  to  prin- 
ciple is  often  carried  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  that  the  laughter- 


loving  witling,  or  giggling  fool,  is  often,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
his  sober  counterpart,  denominated  a  fine  fellow,  and  a  boon 
companion.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  man  of  prin- 
ciple, as  he  is  called,  will  too  oflen  quarrel  or  combat  over  a 
word— he  will  rebuke,  correct,  admonish,  and  even  frown,  for  a 
very  subordinate  offence,  or  an  insignificant  error  of  judgment. 
Co-operation  with  such  men  is  impossible.  Yet,  although  the 
former  are  more  social,  they  are  less  trustworthy  and  constant  ; 
less  hearty  in  the  pursuit  of  a  definite  object. 

Here  are  two  great  evils,  therefore.  On  the  one  hand,  a  sort 
of  negative  indifference  to  tmth  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  disagree- 
able, unsocial,  hammering  of  crude  notions,  under  strong  anti- 
pathies for  their  opposites.  The  former  ptuty  is  the  most  so- 
cial ;  the  latter  the  most  intelligent.  But  the  most  intelligent 
of  all  is  a  party  which  cannot  well  be  formed  until  society  be 
altered,  which  combines  the  sober  research  and  ardent  attach- 
ment to  tmth  of  the  one,  with  the  good-natured  indulgence 
and  toleration  of  the  other. 

But  even  this  party  must  have  a  principle  of  imanimity  by 
which  to  unite,  or  party  it  cannot  be  ;  and  that  principle  must 
be  some  imiversal  and  heartrsearching  proposition.  Any  sub- 
ject is  heart-searching,  which  is  deemed  of  vital  importance. 
The  eating  of  pork  was  once  heart-searching.  It  cause<l  many 
bloody  wars,  and  violent  persecutions.  But  there  is  no  reli- 
gious principle  more  uniting  in  its  influence,  than  that  which  re- 
gards God  as  the  author  of  all  that  is — the  sole  source  of  good 
and  evil.  This  necessarily  puts  an  end  to  religious  strife,  and 
leaves  man  at  liberty  to  act  for  himself,  as  the  sole  judge  of 
good  and  evil  relative  to  himself.  The  will  of  Qod  becomes 
then  synonimous  with  the  will  of  man,  and  the  tme  word  of 
God  becomes  then  the  living,  active  spirit  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  men,  'and  government  becomes  a  theocracy.  This 
principle  would  put  an  end  to  all  religious  strife.  There  would 
be  many  minor  difforences,  but  they  would  all  be  temporary. 
Happiness  would  be  the  test  of  the  value  of  a  principle  of 
action.  At  present  the  test  is  an  old  book,  «Titten  God  knows 
when,  and  translated  and  retranslated  by  men  who  neither 
knew  the  language  well,  nor  understood  the  subject;  or  the 
test  is  a  string  of  articles,  written  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  midst  of  bloodshed  and  strife,  occasioned  by  the 
very  doctrines  insisted  upon.  Happiness  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  good  works  are  not  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  satis- 
faction of  the  poor  is  not  regarded  as  a  criterion.  The  test  of 
tmth  is  a  scholastic  notion,  a  grammatical  formula,  a  mathe- 
matical proposition,  in  which  the  heart  has  no  necessary  inte- 
rest, but  in  which  a  sort  of  artificial  interest  is  created,  by  con- 
necting it  with  worldly  possessions,  honours,  emoluments, 
power,  fear  of  God  and  the  devil,  hell,  heaven,  judgment,  and 
eternity, — thus  causing  a  discord  to  exist  between  happiness 
here  and  happiness  hereafler,  and  testing  the  value  of  a  doc- 
trine or  system  by  a  vain  imagination,  instead  of  a  present  and 
felt  reality. 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  a  theological  proposition,  we 
say  uniformity  and  variety  would  act  most  harmoniouHly,  for 
the  variety  would  be  the  result  of  peculiar  tastes,  and  could 
excite  no  bigotted  antipathy  in  consequence  of  religious  zea- 
lotry. 
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But  it  will  be  many  generations  before  all  men  could  be 
brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  proposition,  and  un- 
der any  other  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  a  nation  to  a 
social  system,  without  variety  amounting  to  discord.  We  shall 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  British  nation  re- 
solved to  adopt  a  social  system,  such  as  that  of  Owen  or 
Fourier,  and  to  establish  communities  all  over  the  country. 
We  think  it  very  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  sects 
and  parties  would  have  no  objection  to  the  community  of  pro- 
perty'. The  high  and  low  Cahinist,  the  Armenian,  the  Ana- 
baptist, and  Pfedobaptist,  &c.,  could  see  nothing  in  the  mere 
community  of  property  to  do  violence  to  their  creeds,  and  the 
poor  of  every  persuasion  would  hail  the  advent  of  such  a  sys- 
tem as  a  great  deliverance.  This  is  a  uniformity  principle, 
therefore,  supposed  to  be  already  gained.  But  there  are 
minor  considerations,  vital  with  all,  but  in  different  senses, 
■which  woula  create  rival  and  opposition  communities  imme- 
diately. The  marriage  question  is  one,  public  worship  is  an- 
other. We  should  have  Baptist  communities,  and  Ptedobap- 
tist  commusiities,  and  Wesleyan,  and  Calvinist,  all  agreeing 
upon  the  uniformity  principle  of  community  of  goods,  but  liv- 
ing at  enmity  upon  the  variety  principles  of  doctrine  and 
opinion.  But  a  very  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  such 
a  separation  of  sects.  We  should  then  be  able  to  determine, 
which  at  present  we  are  not,  which  species  of  doctrine  is  be«t 
calculated  to  constitute  a  system  of  peace.  It  is  very  probable 
that  such  a  trial  of  worth  is  determined  upon  in  the  councils 
of  heaven,  it  is  impossible  te  dirine  futurity  in  minute  par- 
ticulars, l)ut  we  can  positively  say  that  the  means  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  judging,  under  such  circumstances,  would  lie  more 
perfect  than  they  now  are,  when  the  various  sects  are  lost  amid 
the  ocean  of  society,  and  never  can  be  viewed  or  judged  col- 
lectively. 

Had  Owen  proposed  a  system  of  this  kiad  in  1  CI 7,  he  would 
probably  have  had  many  more  friends,  but  he  would  then  have 
concealed  his  own  ulterior  plan,  which  is  one  of  the  plans  to 
be  tried  by  experiment.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Government  was 
very  much  disposed  at  that  time  to  make  an  experiment,  but 
was  alarmed  by  the  pecuniary  demands  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  as 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  soon  turned  against  him,  no  addi- 
tional motive  wa«  furnished  to  induce  it  to  yield.  Had  the 
experiment  been  made,  it  would  have  been  sectarian,  and  being 
made  with  paupers,  would  have  arrpyed  the  prejudices  of  hontBt 
piide  and  independence  against  it.  Now,  Owen's  plan  is  an 
additional  sectarian  plan — that  is,  it  is  the  plan  of  a  party,  and 
would,  in  a  universal  system  like  that  we  are  describing,  com- 
pete  with  the  rest. 

Nay,  there  aie  so  many  eccentric  beings  in  society,  that  if 
scope  were  allowed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  there  would  arise 
communities  of  bachelors  and  maids,  like  the  Catholic  monas- 
teries. The  number  of  individuals  who  pursue  a  solitary  life 
ftom  choice,  cannot  be  determined,  under  present  circumstances. 
Many  old  maids  are  grievously  wronged  by  a  harsh  judging 
world,  which  sets  them  all  down  in  the  list  of  disappointment,  as 
foxes  grinning  at  grapes.  It  is  our  o^n  opinion  that  immense  co- 
horts of  genuine  devotees  to  celibacy  would  be  found — in  every 
nation — ^to  whose  peculiar  services  society  would  probably  owe 
more  than  to  any  other  party.  The  world  is  already  greatly 
indebted  to  celibacy.  The  monks,  with  all  their  faults,  were 
the  intellectual  nobility  of  the  dark  ages.  They  have  not  only 
faithfully  preserved  their  precious  deposits,  but  spent  immense 
labour  and  time  in  collating  manuscripts,  composing  indices, 
illustrating  obscurities  whith  render  the  study  of  ancient  his- 
tory, literature,  philosophy  and  theology  comparatively  easy  to 
the  modem  student.  From  such  communities  we  could  not 
expect  poetry,  novels,  and  romances,  or  such  serial  productions ; 
bgt  heavy,  hard-headed  labour,  deep  research,  invention,  and 
discovery,  would  be  found  to  court  their  society.  We  should 
have  communities  of  light-headed  people — vigorous  in  body, 
and  jolly  in  behaviour,  devoted  to  the  dance  and  the  song. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout. 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  &c. 
We  should  have  communities  of  artists  congregating  for  mutual 


benefit  and  inspiration  ;  then  dispersing  throughout  society  for 
the  distributiou  of  their  talents,  and  the  reward  of  their  merits. 
We  should  have  communities  of  philosophers,  all  ultras  in  their 
views,  who,  tired  of  the  common-place  modes  of  vulgar  life, 
associated  together  to  elevate  their  minds  into  infinities  and 
eternities, and  build  their  eyries  in  inaccessible  cliffs,  where  minds 
of  ordinary  wing  could  never  accompany  them.  These,  and  a 
thousand  other  varieties,  might  all  exist  upon  a  principle  of 
vmiformity,  comprehending  nothing  more  than  community  of 
landed  interest  for  the  material  department,  and  toleration  of 
variety  of  opinion  and  discipline  for  the  spiritual,  or  mental  and 
moral  department.  The  most  attractive  would  be  the  largest, 
and  the  most  successful  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  and  pro- 
duction of  common-place  enjoyment. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  social  question,  it  is 
almost  immaterial  what  particular  party  have  the  start,  provi- 
ded others  follow  in  succession.  But  as  the  agitation  of  the 
question  in  its  first  movements,  is  the  hardest  labo'ir  of  all,  and 
surrounded  with  the  greatest  difficulties ;  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  most  universal  and  popular  views  compatible  with  liberty  of 
opinion,  are  most  likely  to  prosper.  But  should  any  individual 
party  succeed,  another  party  will  assuredly  follow  upon  a 
different  principle ;  and  every  succeeding  attempt  will  be  diffe- 
rent from  its  predecessor.  Uniformity,  without  variety  is  im- 
possible, under  any  view  of  the  question.  For  even  a  national 
movement  must  give  way  to  the  prejudices  of  sects.  All  this 
variety,  foreseen,  and  certain,  results  almost  entirely  from  the 
religious  principle.  Were  that  unanimous,  the  variety  would 
be  very  trifling,  consisting  chiefly  of  eccentricities,  which  would 
be  productive  of  much  social  satisfaction  ;  but  with  sectarian 
opinions,  or  fundamental  theology,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  social 
uniformity,  without  a  long  experimental  trial  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  each  system,  for  each  party  must  necessarily 
believe  itself  best  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  social  virtues. 

Take  any  view  which  you  please  of  the  subject,  it  is  a  re- 
ligious subject ;  the  struggle,  is  a  religious  struggle,  and  deeper 
and  deeper  must  its  combatants  dive  into  those  all  engrossing 
questions,  which  always  have  ruled,  and  now  bear  sway  over  all 
civilized  and  barbarous  nations.  The  battle  is  greater  and 
nobler  than  the  people  imagine.  The  present  is  a  material  age, 
it  is  not  the  last,  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  a  Jbattle  of  principle 
will  supersede  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  materialists  at  present,  and  that  is,  tnat  the 
battle  of  principle  may  be  fought  after  the  material  question  is 
settled.  This  is  true,  the  material  question  must  be  settled 
first,  but  we  never  can  confine  ourselves  solely  to  one  question  ; 
we  must  always  have  a  variety  of  questions  before  us  to  direct 
our  judgments  in  the  settlement  of  oi.e.  No  question  is  insu- 
lated, and  no  man  can  give  a  judicious  verdict  upon  a  case,  who 
does  not  perceive  the  consequences  of  his  Verdict.  We  look 
beyond  the  material  question  of  mere  territorial  community. 
We  always  have  the  ulterior  idea  in  view,  and  the  more  so, 
because,  otheis  neglect  it.  We  should,  probably,  say  less  of 
it,  if  others  said  more.  The  importance  we  attach  to  it,  com- 
paratively to  the  other,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  fre- 
quency of  allusion  to  it.  We  are  merely  filling  up  a  vacuum, 
which  we  perceive  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  We  are 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that,  which  others  neglect 
or  despise;  aud  were  the  material  question  altogether  over- 
looked, we  should  probably,  devote  ourselves  for  a  season, 
almost  wholly  to  it,  till  we  found  a  coadjutor  to  enable  us  to 
take  up  the  spiritual  counterpart.  The  mind  is  the  being  to 
be  consulted ;  the  feelings  are  the  parties  for  whom  we  ought 
to  legislate  -,  both  these  are  invisible  principles  ;  the  invisible, 
is  the  source  and  the  seat  of  all  happiness,  the  beginning  and 
the  end ;  the  visible  are  merely  media  of  enjoyment.  These 
media  are  of  immense  importance  ;  but  they  are  goad  or  bad 
only  as  the  invisible  spirit  feels  them.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
selects  them,  and  the  spirit  that  enjoys  them,  and  uses  them. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  feeling,  of  spititual  feeling.  Here  it  begins, 
and  here  it  ends,  an,d  here  it  rests  in  the  spirit  for  ever. 
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SoMB  weeks  since  there  were  inserted  in  the  Shepherd  various 
observations,  pro  and  con^  relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  several  kinds  of  human  diet  I  do  not  think  the  subject 
was  much,  if  at  all  cleared  up,  but  it  seems  to-have  been  lost 
sight  of.  On  reference  to  the  former  numbers,  it  appears  that 
the  discussion  was  suffered  to  be  extinguished  by  a  sort  of 
jocular  attack.  Now,  I  like  a  joke  very  well  mjrself  in  its  proper 
place,  and  of  all  the  serious  subjects  for  man's  consideration, 
I  will  a'lmit  his  belly  may  bear  satirising  as  well  as  any.  Yet 
we  must  not  be  thrown  aside  from  the  deeper  value  by  a  horse 
laugh. 

I  dare  say  I  may  be  very  singular  in  my  fancy,  bat  to  me 
the  matter  is  of  much  importance,  and  if  you  will  tolerate  it,  I 
rill  endeavour  to  give  some  facts  coimected  therewith,  or,  in 
short,  the  experience  of  my  own  case. 

I  know  that  the  sensual  man  can  settle  the  debate  at  once, 
by  a  successful  appeal  to  the  fact  of  his  own  gratification,  his 
pleasurable  sensations,  his  happiness,  as  he  calls  it.  i  also 
know  that  the  scriptural  man  can  continue  to  justify  his  sen- 
sualities by  quotations,  to  the  crt"ect  that  "  not  that  wltich  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man,"  Ace. 

Yet  I  think,  looking  at  the  subject  candidly  and  fairly,  on 
religious,  or  on  moral,  as  well  as  on  scientific  grounds,  it  is 
exactly  of  that  kind  which  is  open  to  question  and  investiga- 
tion, and  that  in  the  mixed  state  of  existence  wherein  we  now 
find  ourselves  immersed,  it  should  be  questioned  and  investi- 
gated. For  fliough  in  itself  it  is  one  of  a  lower  chnmcter,  it 
has  (oiiiK-.iijH  of  a  high  character,  and  I  venture  to  nasert, 
that  ill  ;i  !    -    .♦nTi,r.,i..  it..  ,/.!., ,;,,:„  y,^  of  ^^g  highcst  kind. 

After  r  position,  as  fimm  logic 

to  .let ion.  so  on,  mostly  lending  to 

a  deeper  uni'oiiling  ui  tlie  inleriur  life,  I  resolved  a  few  yean 
ago  to  niako  the  trial  of  abstaining  from  animal  fbod,  with  all 
its  usual  accompaniments.  I  was  in  but  middling  health  at 
the  time,  but  my  chief  impulse  originated  in  the  perception 
that  some  fiiends,  who  had  for  many  3'eftrB  adoptetl  that  plan, 
were  always  in  a  state  of  mind  and  body  so  much  more  five 
and  clastic  than  myself. 

'Ilic  m(  St  immediate  results  of  the  experiment  worth  remarb- 
vnn,  tvas  the  i'rosh  outbreaking  of  an  eruptive  acrid  disease  of 
which  I  had  been  previously  cured,  and  which  the  continued 
stimulation  of  what  i.s  called  good  living  kept  tempomrily  con- 
fr-nlcd  ;  thus  justifying  the  theory,  or  rather  explaining  the 

iH  of  those  medical  men  who  recommend  stimulating  diet  in 
itnneous  and  glandular  diseases.  Almost  every  kind  of  food 
I  took  underwent  such  immediate  fiision,  if  I  may  so  describe 
it,  as  to  show  some  powerfully  bad  quality  in  the  stomach, 
which  I  would  designate  as  excess,  of  acid.  Perhaps,  if  any 
state  would  excubc  the  use  of  animal  food,  it  was  mine  I, 
however,  persevered,  even  to  an  extreme,  that  I  ncc«l  not  enter 
into.  Employing  the  medicated  \-apour  bath  to  take  off  the 
old  refuse,  I  liavc  gone  through  the  difliculties  v.ith  such  suc- 
cess, that  at  the  present  moment  I  am  thankflil  to  say  I  am 
better  than  I  have  ever  been  since  my  djnjpeptic  dayi  com- 
menced. 

Tlicse  are  the  physical  facts  as  compressed  as  I  can  narrate 
them.  Probably  they  are  too  brief,  but  they  must  submit  to 
brevity  for  ihc  NiVe  of  tlie  more  important  mental  facts. 

What  do  I  gather  from  this  experience  ?  First,  that  I 
would  not  recommend  to  any  person  over  forty  years  of  age  to 
attempt  sxich  an  alteration  in  his  sj-stem,  unless  he  be  prepared 
to  meet  ultimate  consequences.  If  any  of  that  age  be  resolved, 
then  temporary  excitements  of  a  purifying  nature,  such  as  bath- 
ing. ( ",  and  the  like,  may  be  adopted,  until  the  new 
•y^'  i!  to  work  harmoniously.  Far,  however,  are  to 
be  juviiiK...  excitements  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
It  is  a  known  fact  thnt  an  imprisoned  convict  requires  more 
food,  especially  of  the  animal  kind,  than  docs  the  fVce  labourer 
in  the  open  fields.  The  benevolent  Howard  ascertained  this, 
and  the  poor  law  investigations  have  shown  it  to  be  the  cus- 
tomary state  of  things.  An  increased  dose  of  mental  occxipa- 
tion  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  such  as  resolve  to  make  light  of 
the  body.    All  which  you  perceive  harmonizes  very  well.    For 


he  time  and  money  saved  by  the  abstains,  enable  him  to  be 
Sin  to  edge  off  from  his  mechanical  work  if  he  be  a  poor  many 
and  thus  he  gets  more  time  to  think  and  to  act  for  the  higher 
ends  of  his  existence.  He  can  afford  to  cease  that  excess  of 
heavy  labour,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  the  means  of 
keeping  his  stomach  in  subordination,  or  rather  in  pacification, 
under  the  high-pressure  system. 

If  in  a  state  of  life  where  money  is  not  a  great  object,  how 
much  good  could  be  done  in  the  time  thus  saved  ?  In  the 
families  of  the  rich  and  middling,  towards  the  conclusion  of  a 
heavy  breakfast,  with  its  super-addition  of  eggs,  ham,  &c.  &c.» 
comes  the  important  question. — "  Well,  my  dear,  what  shall 
we  have  for  dinner  to-day  ?"  Half  an  hour  may  be  consumed 
in  this  discussion  ;  then,  "  When  can  you  be  at  home  to  have 
it  nice  and  hot  ?"  Off  goes  the  lady  to  spend  the  morning  in 
the  agreeabl?  and  highly  intellectual  task  of  ordering  the  ai> 
tides  of  the  various  tradesmen.  Then,  wherever  he  may  be,  or 
however  engaged,  the  husband  must  put  off  every  thing  to  be 
at  home  with  his  appetite  at  the  appointed  time.  The  neces* 
sary  repose  for  digestion  completely  blocks  out  the  whole  of  the 
participants  fi*om  any  further  interior  efforts  for  the  day.  The 
belly  has  them  tight  to  the  table,  and  there  he  keeps  them; 
Hence  3-ou  find  thnt  music,  or  what  goes  by  that  name,  is  so 
fashionable.  It  requires  scarcely  any  mental  exertion  to  play 
over  what  is  known,  and  none  at  all  to  hear  it. 

Af>er  all,  be  it  observed  the  actiml  support  of  the  body  mu»l 
come  fW)m  the  inside.  The  soul's  health  and  strength  must 
support  those  of.  the  body.  And  who  will  dare  assert  that  the 
mind's  health  is  the  resxilt  of  the  body's  eating  and  diinking  P 
The  imivcrsnl  mind  must  maintain  the  individual  mind,  and 
not  bncV"  >'-■'-•  ^'■^■^  the  individual  to  the  universal:  the  indi- 
vidual s  imity-dcrivcd  health,  sustains  the  body,  and 
not  th'  .'ins  the  mind.  The  hotly  imbibes  and  uses 
the  food  in  ol)edicnce  to  the  healthy  mind,  and  not  by  any 
self-power,  nnd  the  food  docs  not  otherwise  strengthen  the  body 
of  .  any  more  than  it  would  if  crammetl  into  a 
il  is  demons^rnble  in  diseased  persons. 

A...  t  no  result  of  abstinence  more  striking  than 

this,  c  ;ition  of  the  distinction  l)ctn*een  body  and 

self.    31  vnur  readers   will  at  this  festive   season  bo 

cracking  their  nuts  round  the  fhmily  fireside.  If  they  perceive 
a  nut  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  rather  darker  in  the  shell, 
more  glossy  and  fat  looking,  they  may  conclude  thnt  the  fhiit- 
erer  has  omitcd  to  throw  away  one  of  the  bad  ones.  Let  it  be 
cracked,  no  very  difficult  matter,  and  they  will  probably  see 
that  the  kernel,  or  what  should  be  the  kernel,  is  a  8of\  much  en- 
larged, but  much  diluted,  worthless  mass,  adhering  nearly  all 
roimd  more  closely  to  the  shell  than  to  itself;  and  the  living 
germ  will  be  sought  therein  in  ^^lin.  Such  a  fellow  was  not  a  meat 
eater,  but  he  very  well  describes  the  state  of  one  so  far  as  a 
conf\ision  of  man's  two  distinct  natures  is  concerned.  But  a 
good  sound  nut  will  rattle  in  the  shell  before  it  is  cracked,  and 
declare  by  the  tone  thnt  he  is  sound. 

On  which  it  may  be  o1»cned  that  we  have  had  very  many 
clear  sighted  intellectual  men,  not  only  among  the  flesh  eaten 
but  even  among  the  great  drinkers. 

I  woidd  saj'  in  reply,  that  I  think  you  may  smell  out  the 
channels  through  wnich  the  ideas  of  every  man  come,  by  a 
comparison  and  investigation  of  their  works.  Not  to  occupy 
too  much  of  your  space,  I  will  leave  that  proposition  to  yotxr 
better-read  contributors,  and  merely  name  two  well  known 
individiuils,  ver}'  much  alike  in  their  public  pursuits.  Both  were 
vehement  politicians,  both  wTote  for  education,  both  wrote  and 
spoke  largely  on  general  topics.  I  mean  Sheridan  and  Cobbett. 
The  former  a  wine-bibber ;  the  latter  a  milk-sop.  While  the 
stimulated  man  could  rise  no  higher  than  a  mere  pronouncing 
dictionary,  the  temperate  furnishes  us  with  grammars,  ftill  of 
acute  reasoning.  While  one  writes  plays  of  doubtfUl  morality ; 
the  other  brings  forth  permanent  essajT  on  finance  arising  out 
of  the  topics  of  the  day.  One  involves  himself  in  debt  by  per- 
sonal extravagance,  the  other  by  his  public  attempts  for  man's 
amelioration.  One  dissipates  his  personal  energies  ip  court 
vices,  the  other  concentrates  them  in  agricultural  plans.  I  am 
not  unaware  that  the  better  of  the  two  was  not  fautless ;  but 
remember,  he  was  not  an  abtainer.    Though  abstemious,  he 
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argued  warmly  on  the  beer  and  bacon  side  of  the  question,  and 
had  a  \'Bst  dekl  to  much  of  that  kind  of  mental  colour. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  said,  and  above  all,  we  must  not 
feil  to  allude,  so  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  to  the  hymeneal 
coxisequences.    So  that  you  ^«/^!f  ^^/^^^yuDENT.  "''*^ 

Christmas  1837. 
[Our  correspondent  confoimds  the  two  Sheridan*.] 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 

FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

By  the  Transcendentalist. 

BSSAV     II.— WHAT     FAITH     IS    NOT. 

In  our  first  Essay  we  have  found,  that,  previous  to  all  inquiry, 
two  categories  must  be  known,  viz.,  true  and  felse. 

Now  there  are  two  states,  one  of  decision,  another  of  sceptic- 
ism. For  action,  the  first  state  is  requisite;  the  second  is 
merely  prior  to  the  first  state,  or,  if  perasted  in,  produces  no- 
The  state  of  the  mathematical 


proved  that  his  counting-house  is  unsafe,  he  at  once  assumes  it 
is  safe — it  must  be,  or  the  other.  But  suppose  the  non-predi- 
cating "  unsafety"  of  his  counting-house  did  not  necessarily 
involve  safety,  the  check  to  action  would  be  extraordinary,  the- 
non-pronng  one  case  would  leave  open  two  others,  one  great 
species  of  argument  would  be  annihilated,  and  scepticism  would 
reign  triumphant  over  action. 

But  to  what  does  all  this  lead?  —To  the  following  point. 
Scepticism  cannot  long  be  the  state  of  a  man  of  action ;  if  he 
were  forced  to  scrutinize  every  proposition  with  the  minuteness 
of  a  speculator,  the  whole  world  would  be  speculating,  and 
nothing  would  be  done.  Promptness,  we  have  further  shoivii, 
depends  on  a  nnui  being  able  to  say  "  either  this  or  that ;"  the 
smallest  balance  of  evidence  is  enough  for  practical  purposes, 
or  the  non-proof  of  a  proposition  being  under  one  category,  is 
sufllicient  to  assume  it  under  the  other,  and  off  starts  the  practi- 
cal man,  guided  by  never  so  small  an  advantage  in  either  of 
the  scales. 

The  chief  spring  of  the  practical  world  is,  as  we  see,  not 
knowledge  in  the  mathematical,  and  scarcely  in  the  historical 
sense  of  the  word.    Ask  any  one,  if  his  friend  So-and-so  is 


thing  but  positive  inertness.  ,_  ,..,  „„  „..^   ^ „  ._ 

student,  mentioned  in  our   last,  is  merely  one  of  temporary     alive,  and  he  will  answer  "  Yes,"  merely  because  he  has  seen 
scepticism;  this  lasts  while  he  is  examining  the  demonstration,     Y\\m.  a  fortnight  before,  and  has  not  heard  to  the  contrary.     If 


which  being  done,  he  pronounces  his  decision,  namely,  that  the 
proposition  is  true,  Scepticism  of  this  kind  is  the  very  reverse 
of  inertness ;  it  renders  the  student  impatient,  and  stimulates 
him  to  action,  namely,  to  the  search  after  truth.  The  sceptic- 
ism of  the  man  who  does  not  inquire,  is  a  state  in  which  he 
chftoses  to  remain;  as  it  does  not  stimulate  him,  it  is  a  lasting 
proof  of  his  inertness  in  a  particular  branch.  Understand,  by 
scepticism  is  here  meant  the  refraining  from  placing  a  proposi- 
tion under  either  of  the  categories  of  true  and  false. 

Our  student  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  mathematician, 
the  pursuer  of  a  science  which  guides  to  certainty.  Let  us 
now  take  an  historical  student,  who  can,  at  best,  only  arrive  at  a 
probability  more  or  less  strong.  Suppose  him  investigating  the 
truth  of  some  ancient  tradition ;  that  he  finds  two  reasons  for 
believing  it  to  be  false,  and  five  equally  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lienng  it  to  be  true.  He  would  be  sceptical  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  is,  he  would  not  know  under  which  category  to  put  the 
proposition,  but  still  he  would  say,  "  If  I  must  put  it  some- 
where, I  will  put  it  under  the  category  of  true." 

We  will  now  leave  students,  and  consider  practical  men, 
whose  energies  are  not  directed  to  the  mere  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  but  to  the  performance  of  some  act,  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  knowledge,  or  conviction.  A  man  of  business, 
for  instance,  goes  in  the  morning  to  his  banker's.  The  proposi- 
tions which  he  assumes  to  be  true  are  that  the  banking-house 
has  not  been  burned  down  the  night  before,  that  it  has  not 
stopped  payment,  &c.  &c.  He  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  any 
one  of  these  propositions,  cannot  produce  the  slightest  chain  of 
evidence ;  all  that  he  can  rely  on  is  the  fact,  that  a  house  on 
fire  is  more  uncommon  than  a  house  not  on  fire,  and  hence,  as 
he  has  to  assume  one  of  the  two  to  be  true,  he  decides  on  the 
latter,  and  walks  to  town  accordingly.  The  student,  who  is 
merely  pursuing  knowledge,  stands  in  quite  a  different  position 
from  the  man  of  business ;  the  former  may,  if  he  like,  remain 
four  or  five  years  in  a  state  of  scepticism  as  to  whether  there 
really  was  a  King  Sesostris,  and  may  employ  all  that  time  in 
weighing  the  evidence.  Not  so  the  man  of  bu»iness;  nine 
o'clock  comes,  and  off  he  must  go,  for  he  cannot  stop  to  wade 
through  the  Times,  Herald,  and  Chronicle,  to  see  if  there  has 
been  a  fire,  but  he  at  once  assumes  there  has  not,  and  he  starts 
to  business  accordingly. 

Now  we  see  the  use  of  our  reducing  all  investigation  to  an 
inquiry  under  which  of  two  categories  a  proposition  should 
be  put.  Were  there  more  than  these  two  categories,  scepticism 
would  be  triumphant,  and  one  of  the  greatest  springs  of  action 
would  be  stopped.  The  argument,  ad  absurdum,  would  be 
crushed  at  once.  This  argument  merely  proves  that  a  proposi- 
tion is  not  under  one  of  the  categories,  and  from  this  it  is  im- 
mediately inferred  that  it  must  come  under  the  other.  Suppose 
(if  it  be  possible  to  suppose  a  logical  contradiction),  that  there 
were  a  third  condition,  besides  being  "  safe,"  and  "  unsafe,"  in 
what  a  situation  would  the  man  of  business  be !  It  not  being 


you  press  him,  and  say,  "  Do  you  know  he  is  alive  ?"  he  would 
answer,  "  No,  but  I  believe  so." 

This  word  "  believe,"  which  here  means  no  more  than  a, 
placing  a  proposition  under  one  of  two  categories,  on  probable, 
but  not  certain  evidence,  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
cause  of  warfare  between  the  faithful  and  the  infidels.  The 
infidel  attaches  no  more  meaning  to  the  word  "  faith,"  than  is 
here  attached  to  "  belief,"  in  the  mere  worldly  sense  of  the 
term.  "  Belief,"  says  a  note  to  Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  "  is 
utterly  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with,  volition;  it  i?  the 
apprehension  of  the  jigreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
that  compose  any  proposition."  If  this  were  an  adequate  defi- 
nition of  "  faith,"  there  is  no  doubt  the  infidels  would  be  invul- 
nerable ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of 
any  wickedness,  merely  because  he  requires  a  longer  chain  of 
evidence  to  admit  a  proposition  than  another.  The  question 
that  remains  is,  whether  this  definition  be  adequate.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  point  will  occupy  our  next  essay;  however, 
we  will  venture  to  anticipate  the  result,  namely,  that  the  mere 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  greater  of  two  probabilities,  is  not 
faith,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  readers  will  ask,  what  use  has  been  made  of  the  four 
chusses  mentioned  in  our  last  essay?  To  which  we  answer, 
none  as  yet;  but  in  considering  faith,  we  shall  move  in  a  circle, 
till  we  meet  with  them  again. 

Thk  Transcendkntalist. 

THREE  HUNDRED  MAXIMS  FOR  PARENTS. 
{Barton  aud  Clarke,  58,  Holborn-hill.     Price  6rf.) 

This  is  a  curious  little  volume,  and  is  certainly  worth  moi<e 
than  the  money  as  a  mere  curiosity ;  but  it  is  valuable,  more- 
over ;  it  contains  many  useful,  and  some  very  excellent  pre- 
cepts ;  but  there  is  a  third  class,  which  is  marvellous  and  extra- 
ordinary, beyond  any  thing  we  ever  saw  in  print.  Of  this  third 
class  we  shall  say  nothing  ;  it  refers  to  an  unspeakable  subject, 
of  which,  as  an  Apostle  says,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
speak.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  cogitate  thereon,  but  we 
fear  the  words  will  disturb  his  own  interior  thoughts.  The 
school  is  evidently  mystic,  but  still  there  is  a  grain  of  practical 
truth  to  be  found,  which  we  have  picked  out : — "  Let  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  master  act  upon  the  girl,  and  the  soft 
influence  of  the  mistress  upon  the  boy,"  is  bringing  moral  in- 
struction home  to  the  understanding  and  the  feelings,  which 
can  never  be  divided.  We  recommend  the  principle  of  this 
precept  to  Shelemiah.  Perhaps  it,  better  than  we,  may  teach 
him  the  beneficial  influence  of  an  outward  circumstance.  But 
"  never  let  the  child  look  outward  for  the  ground  of  its  convic- 
tion," would  puzzle  one  of  Daniel's  angels  to  expound.  What 
is  a  ground  of  conviction,  that  robbing  a  bird's  nest  is  wrong  ? 
Our  feelings?    These  are  moved  by  the  plaint  of  the  injured 
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bird,  and  would  not  be  experienced,  did  we  not  perceive  symp- 
toms of  a  sensitive  injury.  The  grounds  of  conviction  are 
tUxeafft  double,  outtcard  and  inward,  and  never,  in  any  single 
case,  inward  only,  or  outward  only. 

We  consider  that  this  little  book  might  be  made  very  useful, 
bj  means  of  the  pruning  knife,  and  a  little  additional  graft  of 
the  understanding.  The  sermons  of  stones  and  trees,  and 
actions,  and  circumstances,  are  a  thousand  times  I)etter  than 
those  of  words.  Indeed,  we  think  a  dumb  parent  can  bring  up 
his  children  as  morally  as  a  talkative  philosopher.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  eloquence,  of  a  look,  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  step,  a 
gesture,  an  attitude,  an  act  ?  All  these  are  outward  nymptoms 
of  inward  feelings.  They  do  not  deceive;  words  often  decei re. 
We  wish  to  God  the  moralist  would  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  system  of  dumb  moral  instruction,  and  leave  the  sciences  to 
the  tongue  and  the  pen.  The  author  of  the  "  Three  Hun- 
dred Maxims"  evidently  has  tromething  of  this  in  view,  but  he 
begins  ut  the  wrong  end.  We  wish  he  had  a  school  or  a  family 
to  instruct,  that  his  lectures  might  be  experimental.  He  would 
find  outward  things  more  useful  than  he  imagines. 

Matter  is  the  book  of  God.  It  is  the  house  of  God — the 
temple  of  God  ;  and  its  arrangements  by  man  are  the  ceremo- 
nial worship  of  God^now,  henceforth,  and  for  ever. 


**  Never  venture  to  determine  what  thy  child  shall  become, 
but  by  the  inner  determination  find  out  God,  who  b  deter- 
mining it." 

^  It  is  impossible  that  a  corrupt  generation  sliould  generate  a 
better  one,  without  purifying  itself." 

"■  Never  behiive  childishly  to  a  child,  but  treat  the  child  with 
a  childlike  heart." 

"  Let  your  child  be  alone  only  after  having  bten  in  ffood 
company,  for  when  it  comes  from  worldly  company,  it  will 
always  be  bad  company  to  itself." 

**  Words  are  not  at  all  the  means  of  oonreTing  ideas  from  ooe 
to  theoUicr,  but  only  the  means  of  repreeenting  ideas." 

"■  Talk  not  to  your  child  about  the  m«tiv*t  from  which  you 
act,  but  let  your  actions  be  in  corre«}>ondence  with  the  highest 
good,  and  the  child  will  itself  be  aware  of  the  good  that  is  in 
your  motives." 

•*  Never  tell  the  child  that  yoo  act  out  of  love,  but  really  put 
■o  much  love  into  the  act,  that  the  child  will  be  sure  to  8nd 
it  out  from  its  loveliness.''' 

"■  Never  think  that  you  will  dispose  your  child  by  word*  to 
what  you  have  indisposed  it  by  facts." 

**  Never  reason  with  your  child  on  tlii^  which  it  should  be- 
liere  fVom  divine  instinct  alone." 

**  All  that  is  above  the  child  is  a  subject  of  the  child's  be- 
lief." 

**  All  that  is  below  the  child  is  an  object  of  the  child's  rsa- 
ioning." 

**  Never  exhort  your  child  to  lore,  for  a  commanded  love  is 
but  a  lifeless  image  of  love.*' 

**  Never  exhort  your  child  to  gratitude,  for  thanks  which  are 
0xaeled  will  be  patches  of  excess  or  defects.'* 

"  Never  claim  the  attention  of  your  child  when  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  f/reach  mor  ils,  but  be  always  ready  to  akf  it,  when  it 
addresses  you  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  elevation.*' 

**  As  soon  OS  the  child  sees  that  you  do  not  care  about  the 
occupation  to  which  Us  nature  leads  it,  it  will  not  care  about 
the  occupation  to  which  jfou  would  lead  it.*' 

"  Gratify  not  your  own  vanity  by  the  exhibition  of  your 
child  ;  let  its  blushing  cheek  be  a  lesson  to  yourself." 

**  Never  propose  to  your  child  any  character,  and  the  least  of 
all  your  own,  as  the  model,  according  to  which  the  child  is  to 
form  itselfl" 

**  Do  not  prove  to  your  child  the  truth  of  revelation  by  the 
miracles  operated  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  on  the  earth, 
but  let  the  child  find  the  real  miracle  in  its  own  person.'* 

"  The  chiUrs  spiritual  nature  is  not  bad  in  itself,  but  it  bo- 
conca  V  if  you  waste  it,  and  neglect  that  good  which  shall 
becoms  the  ruler  of  it.'* 

**  The  difference  between  the  sexes  is  no  inequality,  for  there 
is  not  less  certainty  in  the  feelings  of  a  woman  than  in  man's 
understanding." 


"  Let  the  peculiar  character  of  each  sex  be  dev  eloped  in  the 
interior  life,  and  that  will  better  secure  them  than  walls  or 
doors," 

"  To  let  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sexes  be  freely  deve- 
loped, you  must,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  bring  them  up 
together.'* 

**  Let  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  master  act  upon  the 
girl,  and  the  soft  influence  of  the  mistress  upon  the  boy.** 

"  Do  not  shut  up  your  daughter  from  the  exercises  and  live- 
liness which  prevails  in  the  society  of  boys." 

■*  Do  not  ^ut  up  your  son  from  the  grace  and  loveliness 
which  prevails  in  the  society  of  girls." 

"  Do  not  allow  the  feelings  to  occupy  the  whole  of  your 
daughter's  existence,  but  culti^Tite  her  understanding  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Spirit.' 

**  Do  not  offend  the  Spirit  in  the  feelings  of  your  daughter, 
by  submitting  them  to  the  scourge  of  the  understanding,  for 
woman  in  her  feelings  beholds  the  Spirit  which  man  often 
hardly  understands." 

**  Surround  your  daughter  with  the  sphere  of  natural  exis- 
tence, for  the  good  which  she  will  develop  in  an  artificial  ex- 
istence can  never  be  understood  by  her,  nor  any  one  else." 

**  Do  not  allow  the  understanding  to  be  the  whole  of  your 
•anil  eziatence,  but  direct  the  good  in  his  feelings  to  the  Spirit." 
**  Your  son  will  never  elevate  himself  above  the  personal 
tendency  of  individual  truth  to  the  umrersal  tendency  of 
moral  dignity,  if  you  do  not  allow  the  pood  in  his  intellectual 
life  to  be  co-associated  with  the  good  in  his  feelings." 

**  He  who  is  made  able  to  see  that  the  beauty  in  Nature, 
the  Eternal  Will  in  man,  and  the  goodnew  in  God  make  the 
ome great  harmony,  is  the  oa/jr  religious,  the  only  happy  man  ; 
in  him  the  divine  nerm  has  fructified,  and  God's  image  is  re- 
stored unto  him,  of  fiiith,  '  for  Oirist  dwelleth  in  his  Spirit.*" 

The  following  are  somewhat  curious  and  equivocal:— 

**  Let  the  child  arrive  by  degrees  to  the  consciousness,  and  to 
the  free  use  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  divine  capacities,  and 
thereby  find  out  how  its  interior  vocation  is  related  to  love."— 
[But  if  by  trying  to  let  it  you  prevent  it,  what  then  ?  We 
should  like  to  see  this  ideal  education  rcnlizcd.] 

"  Let  the  child  never  witness  a  bad  effect,  M-ithout  inquiring 
after  the  end  that  has  disturbed  the  cause." — [We  should  like 
to  s  e  the  mother  who  could  practise  this  droll  precept  ] 

**  Never  give  the  child  a  motive,  but  let  it  find  the  mover 
himself  within  its  o irn  wiU." — [That  is,  never  speak  to  your 
child.] 

**  Xever  toll  the  child  how  it  must  liehavc  to  any  person,  but 
allow  the  child  to  feel  its  true  relation  to  the  centre,  and  from 
H  find  how  it  is  to  behave  to  alt.'* 

**  Let  not  your  child  waste  its  moral  strength  in  doing  that 
i^di  has  no  moral  end." 

**  Never  cause  the  child  to  ibaVe  any  exterior  atonement  for 
its  transgressions,  but  let  the  voice  of  its  conscience,  confirmed 
by  your  reproof,  be  an  interior  atonement"— [  Why  an  exte- 
rior action  should  not  be  treated  with  an  exterior  reaction,  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.] 

**  If  the  child  8  moral  will  be  too  weak  to  produce  morel 
action,  never  punish  the  ehUd,  but  assist  its  moral  luiture  to  re- 
cover strength.*'— [  Bachelor's  children  are  nicely  brought  up. 
So  says  Mr.  Owen ;  but  neither  of  the  two  is  a  practical 
teacher.  ] 

"  Never  exhort  the  child  to  anything  upon  the  ground  of 
example,  since  the  same  action  is  altogether  ditfcront  when 
proceeding  from  a  different  origin." — [Showing  a  good  example 
must  be  equally  useless;  thus  belying  the  maxim— example  is 
better  than  precept.] 

'*  Let  the  child  freely  display  and  fully  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
art  in  so  fiir  as  they  manifest  the  in-forming  spirit,  which  per- 
vades human  consciousness  and  human  freedom." — [This  has 
mystery  written  on  its  forehead.] 

**  Never  make  great  exertions  to  provide  enjoyments  for  your 
child:  cast  it  upon  the  Spirit,  who  will  provide  all  that  it  needs 
•—true  enjoyments." 

"  To  diminish  the  irritability  of  your  child,  let  it  be  inte- 
riorly concentiative :  for  the  more  concentration  takes  place  at 
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the  centre,  the  le3S  it  is  liable  to  be  overcome  at  tha  circum- 
ference."— [A.  very  good  prescription  for  uervoiis  people,  if 
they  could  prepare  it.] 

"  Let  not  your  child  have  any  other  relaxation  than  that 
variety  which  will  relate  him  to  unity." — [It  would  require  one 
of  Daniel's  angbls  to  explain  this.] 

"  Before  you  think  of  gathering  exterior  means  for  your 
child,  take  care  that  it  gathers  the  interior  substances  for  it- 
self.'— [How  doth  it  gather  them  but  by  observation?] 

THE  HORRORS  OF  A  COTTON  MILL. 

Extracted  from  Martin's  '■'Annals  ofCri-nes,"  and  reprinted 
by  W.  M.  Clarke,  -Warwick-lane.     1 037 . 

Recurring  to  the  description  given  me  by  Robert  Bliacoe  of 
the  dreadful  state  of  thraldom  in  which,  with  a  multitude  of 
uvenile  companions,  he  was  involved  at  Litton  Mill,  I  am  in- 
structed to  say,  that,  as  excessive  toil,  the  want  of  proper  time 
for  rest  and  the  absence  of  nourishing  and  wholesome  food, 
gave  rise  to  contagious  f  disease,  'so  a  libei'al  supply  of  good 
provisions  and  a  cessation  from  toil  quickly  restored  many  to 
health  ;  but  instead  of  taking  warning  by  the  results  of  these 
tenible  examples,  no  sooner  were  the  invalids  sent  back  to  the 
mill  than  the  systen  of  over-toil,  boundless  cmeity,  starvation, 
and  torture,  was  at  once  resumed.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  dainties  had  been  dis- 
pensed to  the  sick :  wheaten  bread,  course  pieces  of  beef  boiled 
down  in  soup,  or  mutton  for  broth,  with  good  milk  or  butter- 
milk, sparingly  distributed,  formed  the  extent  of  those  indul- 
gencies.  Thii  diet,  luxurious  as  it  was  considered  in  Litton 
Mill,  did  not  surpass  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  daily  fare 
that  Blincoe  had  enjoyed  at  St.  Pancras  workhouse,  as  well  as 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  stay  at  Lowdham  Mill, 

I  have  not  yet  done  more  than  mention  the  cuffs,  kicks,  or 
scourging  to  which,  in  common  with  many  other  of  his  unhappy 
comrades,  Biincoe  stood  exposed;  since  by  his  account,  almost 
from  the  first  hour  in  which  he  entered  the  mill,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  state  of  manhood,  it  was  one  continued  round  of  cruel  and 
arbitrary  punishment.  Blincoe  declared,  he  was  so  frequently 
and  immoderately  beaten  it  became  quite  familiar ;  and  if  its 
freqiiency  did  not  extinguish  the  sense  of  filling,  it  took  away 
the  terror  it  excited  on  his  first  entrance  into  this  den  of  igno- 
rance and  crime.  I  asked  him,  if  he  could  state  an  average 
number  of  times  in  which  he  thought  he  might,  in  safety,  say 
he  had  suflfered  corporeal  punishment  in  a  week.  His  answer 
invariably  was,  his  punishments  were  so  various  and  so  frequent 
it  was  impossible  to  state  with  anything  approaching  to  accu- 
racy. If  ho  is  to  be  credited,  during  his  ten  years  of  hard 
servitude  his  body  was  never  free  from  contusions  and  wounds, 
inflicted  by  the  cruel  master  whom  he  served,  by  his  sons,  or 
by  hia  brutal,  and  ferocious,  and  merciless  overlookers. 

It  is  already  stated  that  he  was  put  to  the  back  of  a  stretch- 
ing-frame when  he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  that 
often,  owing  to  the  idleness  or  the  absence  of  the  stretcher,  he 
had  his  master's  work,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  perform.    The 
work  being  very  coarse,  the  motion  was  rapid,  and  he  could  not 
keep  up  to  the  ends :  for  this  he  was  sure  to  be  unmercifully 
punished,  although  they  who  punished  him  knew  the  task 
assigned  was   beyond   what  he  could  perform !     There  were 
different  stretchers  in  the  mill  ;    but,  according  to  Blincoe's 
account,  they  were  all  of  them  base  and  ferocious  ruffians: 
Robert  Woodward,  who   had  escorted  the  apprentices  from 
Lowdham  Mill,  was  considered  the  worst  of  these  illiterate, 
vulgar  tyrants.    If  he  made  a  kick  at  Blincoe,  so  great  was  his 
^  strength,  it  commonly  lifted  him  off  the  floor :  if  he  struck  him 
'  «ven  a  flat-handed  blow,  it  floored  him ;  if  with  a  stick,  it  not 
only  bruised  him,  but  cut  his  flesh.     It  was  not  enough  to  use 
his  feet  or  his  hands  •,  he  must  wield  a  stick,  a  bobby,  or  a  rope's 
end.     He  and  others  used  to  throw  rollers,  one  after  anoth«r, 
at  the  poor  boy,  aiming  at  his  head,  which  of  course  was  un- 
covered while  at  work  ;  and  nothing  delighted  the  savages  more 
than  +0  see  Blincoe  stagger,  and  to  see  the  blood  gushing  out  in 
a  stream  !  So  far  were  such  results  from  deterring  the  monsters, 
that  long  before  one  wound  had  healed  similar  act*  of  cruelty 


produced  other  wounds  ;  so  that,  on  many  occasions,  his  head 
was  excoriated  and  bruised  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  offen- 
sive to  himself  and  others,  and  was  so  intolerably  painful  as  to 
deprive  him  of  rest  at  night,  however  weary  he  m'ght  be.  In 
consequence  of  such  wounds,  his  head  was  overrun  by  vermin. 
Being  reduced  to  this  deplorable  state,  some  brute  of  a  quack 
doctor  used  to  apply  a  pitch  cap,  or  plaster  to  his  head.  When 
it  had  been  on  a  given  time,  and  its  adhesion  was  supposed  to 
be  complete,  the  terrible  doctor  used  to  lay  forcibly  hold  of  one 
comer  and  tear  the  whole  sc  dp  from  oft'  his  head  at  onoe ! 
This  was  the  common  remedy ;  and  I  should  not  exaggerate 
tha  agonies  it  occasioned  were  I  to  affiim,  that  it  must  be  equal 
to  anything  inflicted  by  the  American  savages,  on  helpless 
prisoners,  with  their  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks. 

This  same  ruffian,  Robert  Woodward,  who,  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  sufterers,  stands  depicted  as  possessing  that 
innate  love  of  cruelty  which  marked  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a 
Robespierre,  used,  when  Blincoe  could  not  or  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  machinery,  to  tie  him  up  by  the  wrists  to  a  cross-beam 
and  keep  him  suspended  over  the  machinery  till  his  agony  was 
extreme.  To  avoid  the  machinery,  he  had  to  draw  up  his  legs 
every  time  it  came  out  or  returned  :  if  he  did  not  lift  them  up; 
he  was  cruelly  beaten  over  the  shins,  which  were  bare.  Nor 
w^as  he  released  till,  growing  black  in  the  face,  and  his  head 
falling  over  his  shoulder,  the  wretch  thought  his  victim  was  near 
expiring !  Then,  after  some  gratuitous  knocks  and  cuflTs,  he 
was  released  and  instantly  driven  to  his  toil,  and  forced  to  com- 
mence with  every  appearance  of  strength  and  vigour,  though  he 
were  so  crippled  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand,  To  lift  the 
apprentices  up  by  the  ears,  shake  them  violently,  and  then  dash 
-them  down  upon  the  floor  with  the  utmost  fury,  was  one  of  the 
many  inhuman  sports  in  Litton  Mill,  in  which  the  overlookers 
appeared  to  take  tlelight:  frequently  has  Blincoe  been  thus 
treated,  till  he  thought  his  ears  were  torn  from  his  head ;  and 
this  for  very  trivial  offences  or  omissions.  Another  of  their 
diabolical  amusements  consisted  in  filing  the  apprentices'  teeth  ! 
Blincoe  vras  once?  constrained  to  open  his  mouth  to  receive  this 
punishment,  and  Robert  Woodward  applied  the  file  with  great 
vigour !  Having  punished  him  as  mucli  as  he  pleased,  the 
brute  said  with  a  sneer — "  I  do  this  to  sharpen  thy  teeth,  thai 
thou  mayest  eat  thy  Sunday  dinner  the  better." 

Blincoe  declared,  that  he  had  often  been  compelled,  on  a 
cold  winter's  day,  to  work  naked,  having  no  covering  on  him 
besides  his  trousers,  loaded  with  two  half-hundred  weights  slung 
behind  him,  hanging  one  at  each  shoulder.  Under  this  cruel 
torture  he  aoon  sunk,  when,  to  make  the  sport  last  the  longer. 
Woodward  substituted  quarter-hundred  weights,and  thus  loaded, 
by  every  painful  effort,  Blincoe  could  not  lift  his  arm  to  the 
roller.  Woodward  has  forced  him  to  wear  these  weights  for 
hours  together,  and  still  to  continue  at  his  work  !  Sometimes 
he  has  been  commanded  to  pull  off  his  shirt  and  get  into  a  large 
square  skip,  when  the  savage,  being  sure  of  his  mark,  and  that 
not  a  blow  would  be  lost,  used  to  beat  him  till  he  himself  was 
tired !  At  other  times  Blincoe  has  been  hoisted  upon  other 
boys'  shoulders,  and  beaten  with  sticks,  till  he  has  been  shock- 
ingly discoloured  and  covered  with  contusions  and  wounds. 

What  spinners  call  a  draw  off,  at  one  of  those  frames  at 
wkicli  Blincoe  worked,  required  about  forty  seconds :  Wood- 
ward has  often  insisted  upon  Blincoe  cleaning  all  the  cotton 
away  under  the  whole  frame  in  a  single  draw,  to  go  out  at  the 
farther  end,  under  pain  of  a  severe  beating.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Blincoe  nearly  lost  his  life  :  being  caught  between  the 
faller  and  the  head-piece,  his  head  was  jammed  between  them 
Both  his  temples  were  cut  open,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  the  blood  poured  down  each  side  of  his  face  !  it 
was  considered  next  to  a  miracle  that  he  escaped  with  his  life 
So  far  from  feeling  the  least  compassion,  Woodward  beat  him 
cruelly,  because  he  had  not  made  more  haste  !  Blincoe  says 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
this  accident  happened  ! 

It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  he  denied,  that  the  most  brutal 
and  ferocious  of  the  spinners,  stretchers,  rovers,  &c,,  have  been 
in  the  habit,  from  mere  wantonness,  of  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ments upon  piecers,  scavengers,  frame-tenters,  winders,  and 
others  of  the  juvenile  class  subjected  to  their  power,  compelling 
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them  to  eat  dirty  pieces  of  candle,  to  lick  up  tobacco  spittle,  to 
open  tlieir  mouths  for  the  filthy  wretches  to  ^it  into  ;  all  «  hich 
beastialities  have  been  practised  upon  the  apprentices  at  Litton 
Mill !  Among  the  rest,  Blnicoe  has  often  suffered  these  indig- 
nities. What  has  a  tendency  to  display  human  nature  in  its 
worst  state,  is,  th.-.t  most  of  the  overlookers,  who  acted  thus 
cruelly,  had  arrived  in  the  mill  as  parisii  apprentices,  and,  as 
sucli,  had  undergone  all  these  offensive  inflictions  ! 

There  was,  however,  one  diversion  wliich,  ia  all  my  inquiries 
as  to  cotton-mill  amutemenls,  I  never  found  paralleled :  of  this, 
Robert  Woodward,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  a  claim  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  original  inventor.  It  was  thus  executed — A  tin 
can  or  cylinder,  about  three  feet  high,  to  recdve  the  rovings, 
and  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  alley  or  wheel-house,  as  the  space  is  called,  over 
which  the  frames  trarel  at  every  draw,  and  pretty  close  to  the 
race.  Upon  this  can  or  hollow  cylinder  Blincoe  had  to  mount, 
and  there  to  stand  i>pon  one  foot,  holding  a  long  brush  extended 
in  the  opposite  hand,  until  the  frame  came  out,  about  three 
timet  in  two  minutec,  invariably  knocking  the  can  from  under 
liim,  when  both  fell  upon  the  floor  1  The  villain  used  to  place 
the  can  so  near  the  race  that  there  was  considerable  danger  of 
Blincoe  &lling  on  it ;  had  he  done  so,  it  would  probably  have 
lamed  him  for  life,  if^  it  had  not  killed  him  on  the  spot:  the 
victim  had,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  to  throw  himself  flat  upon 
the  floor,  that  the  frame  might  pass  over  him  !  During  this 
short  interval,  the  amateurs  (Robert  Woodward,  Chamock, 
Merrick,  &c.)  used  to  set  the  can  upright  again ;  and  it  re- 
quired no  small  share  of  ingenuity  in  them  to  keep  time.  The 
frame  being  returned,  poor  Blincoe  had  to  leap  on  his  feet,  and 
again  to  mount  nimbly  on  the  hollow  column  of  tin,  again  to 
extend  his  arm,  holding  the  long  hair  bruhh,  and  again  sustain 
a  fall,  ar.iidst  the  fliouts  and  yells  of  these  fiends !  Thus  would 
the  m11:.:i,-.  continue  to  persecute  and  torment  him,  till  they 
Wert  iirtii.  notwithstanding  the  tporl  might  have  been  his 
death.  He  ran  the  risk  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  disloc&tien  of 
a  limb,  every  time  he  was  thus  thrown  down  ;  and  the  hours 
the  monsters  thus  wasted,  they  afterwards  made  np  by  ad- 
ditional labour  wmng  from  their  wretched  victims  ! 

AiiothfT  of  their  diversions  consisted  in  tying  Blincoe 's  hands 
Ik  lii:  I  i:  :i),  and  one  of  his  legs  up  to  his  banda:  he  had  then 
oulv  oiu'  leg  left  free  to  hop  upon,  and  no  use  left  of  his  hands 
to  guard  him,  if  he  chanced  to  &U ;  and  if  Blincoe  did  not  move 
with  activity,  the  overlooker  would  strike  a  blow  with  his 
('%'iiclied  fist,  or  cut  his  head  open  h}'  flinging  rollers  :  if  ho  fell, 
lu  w.i^  liable  to  have  his  leg  or  arm  broken  or  dislocated. 
l".\i:yn;io  conversant  with  cotton-spinning  machinery  knows 
till  <!.i  ;.<  r  of  such  diver$ions  ;  and  of  their  crueltfr,  everyone 

Tliere  seen^>d  to  exist  a  spirit  of  emulation — an  infernal 
spirit,  it  might  with  justice  be  designated~-emong  the  overlook- 
ers of  Litton  Mill,  to  invent  and  inflict  the  most  novel  and 
most  singular  punishments.  For  the  sake  of  being  the  better 
able  and  the  more  effectually  to  torment  their  victims,  the 
overlookers  allowed  their  thumb  and  fore-finRer  nails  to  grow 
to  an  extreme  length,  in  onler  that,  when  they  pinched  their 
ears,  they  might  make  their  nails  me«t — markt  lo  be  teen  ! 

Needham  himself,  the  owner  of  the  mill,  stands  arraigned  of 
having  had  the  cruelty  to  act  thus,  very  frequently,  till  their 
blood  has  run  down  their  necks  ;  and  so  common  was  the  sport 
it  was  scarcely  noticed.  As  it  reganlcd  Blincoe,  one  set  of 
wounds  had  seldom  time  to  heal  before  another  set  was  in- 
flii'tHl  ;  and  the  general  remedy  that  Blincoe  applied  was  the 
nil  iiM^  i1  lor  the  machinery.  The  despicable  wretches  who  thus 
r(V(.ll(il  in  acts  of  lawless  oppression  would  of\en,  to  indult^o 
the  wliim  of  a  moment,  fling  a  roller  at  a  boy's  head,  and  inflict 
deep  wounds ;  and  this,  frequently,  without  even  a  shadow  of 
a  fault  to  allege,  or  even  a  plausible  reason  to  assign  in  juttijioa- 
tion  !  At  another  time,  if  the  apprentices  stood  fiur  for  the 
infliction  of  a  stripe,  with  a  twig  or  the  whip,  the  overlookers 
would  a[>ply  it,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  then,  bursting  into 

laughter,  caII  it  a ^ood  hit !     Blincoe  declared  he  has, 

times  innumerable,  been  thus  assailed,  and  has  had  his  head 
cut  severely,  without  daring  to  complain  of  the  cause.  Wood- 
ward  and  others  of  the  overlooken  used  to   beat  him  with 


pieces  of  the  thick  leather  straps  made  supple  by  oil,  havinf 
an  iron  buckle  at  the  end,  which  drew  blood  almost  every  time 
it  was  applied,  or  caused  severe  contusions. 

Among  Bliccoe's  conuades  in  affliction  was  an  orphan  boy, 
who  came  from  St.  Pancras  workhouse,  whose  proper  name 
was  James  Nottingham  ;  but  better  known  as  "  Blackey,""  a 
nickname  given  him  on  account  of  his  black  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion.  According  to  Blincoe's  testimony,  this  poor  boy 
suffered  even  greater  cruelties  than  fell  to  his  own  share  !  By 
an  iimumerablc  number  of  blows,  chiefly  inflicted  on  his  head  * 
by  wounds  and  contusions  his  head  swelled  enormously,  and 
he  became  an  idiot !  To  use  Blincoe's  significant  expression, 
"  Aw  head  teat  as  soft  as  a  boUtd  turnip  !  the  scalp  on  the 
eromn  jnttir^  everywhere  on  the  least  compression."'  This  poor 
boy,  being  reduced  to  this  most  pitiable  condition  by  unre- 
strained cruelty,  was  exposed  to  innumerable  outrages,  and 
often  plundered  of  his  food,  and  was  at  last  incapable  of  work. 
Melancholy  and  weeping,  he  used  to  creep  into  holes  and  cor- 
ners, to  avoid  his  tormentors.  From  mere  debility  he  was  af- 
flicted by  incontinency  of  stools  and  urine  !  To  punish  this 
in6rmity,  conformably,  as  Blincoe  declared,  with  the  will  of 
Ellice  Needham,  the  master,  his  allowance  of  broth,  butte> 
milk,  porridge,  &c,  was  withheld !  During  the  summer  time, 
he  was  merdlesely  scourged !  and  in  winter  he  was  stripped 
quite  naked,  aud  slang,  with  a  rope  tied  round  his  shoulders, 
into  the  dam,  and  dragged  to  and  tto  till  he  was  nearly  suf- 
focated. They  would  then  draw  him  out,  and  set  him  on  a 
stone,  under  a  pump,  and  pump  upon  his  head,  in  a  copious 
stream,  while  some  stout  fellow  was  employed  to  sluice  the 
poor  wretch  with  pails  of  water,  flung  with  all  possible  fiiry  into 
his  fiice.  According  lo  the  account  I  received,  not  alone  Blin- 
coe, but  several  of  the  Litton  Mill  apprentices,  when  these 
horrid  Inflictions  had  reduced  the  poor  boy  to  a  state  of 
idiotism,  his  wnwgi  and  luffcringB,  his  dismal  condition,  far 
fW>ni  exdtirig  sym^itfajr,  only  increased  the  mirth  of  these  vul- 
gar tyrants !  His  waiied  and  debilitated  frame  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  free  from  wounds  and  contusions :  and  his  head,  covered 
with  running  aofee  and  swarming  with  lice,  exhibited  a  loath- 
some object  I  In  consequence  o^  this  miserable  state  of  filth 
and  disease,  poor  Nottingham  has  many  times  had  to  endure 
the  excruciating  torture  of  the  pitch  and  scalping-cnp  already 
noticed !  * 

Having  learned,  in  1B22,  that  this  forlorn  child  of  misery 
was  then  at  work  in  a  cotton-fnctory  near  Old  field  Lane,  I 
went  in  search  of  and  found  him.  At  first,  he  seemed  much 
emlKirniMcd  ;  and  when  I  made  inquiries  as  to  his  treatment  at 
Litton  Mill,  to  my  surprise,  he  tohl  me  "he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it.'  I  then  related  what  Blincoe  and  others 
had  named  to  me,  of  the  horrid  tortures  he  endured.  "  I 
dare  say,'*  said  he,  mildly,  **  ho  told  you  tiuth,  but  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection  of  anything  that  happene«l  to  me  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  there !  I  l>elicvc,'*  said  he, 
**  my  sufferings  were  most  dreadful,  and  I  nearly  lost  my 
senses."  From  his  appearance,  I  guessed  he  had  not  been  so 
severely  worked  as  others  of  the  poor  crippled  children  whom 
I  bad  seen  :  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  his  knees  were  not  de- 
formed, or,  if  at  all,  but  Tery  little  !  He  is  much  Mow  the 
middle  size,  as  to  stature  ;  his  countenance  is  round  ;  and  his 
small  and  regular  features  bore  the  character  of  former  suffer- 
ings and  present  tranquillity  of  mind.  In  the  course  of  my  in- 
quiries respecting  this  young  man,  I  was  nuich  gratified,  by 
healing  the  excellent  character  given  him  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
lodging.  Several  persons  spoke  of  him  as  being  serious  and 
well  inclined,  and  his  life  and  conduct  as  being  irreproachable. 

We  frequently,  said  my  informant,  had  our  best  dinner  on  a 
Sunday,  and  it  was  generally  broth,  meat,  and  turnips,  with  a 
little  oat-cake ;  the  meat  was  of  as  coarse  a  sort  as  could  be 
bought.  This  being  our  extra  dinner,  we  did  not  wif>h  to  part 
with  it  too  soon  ;  therefore  it  was  a  general  practice  among  the 
apprentices  to  save  some  of  it  till  Monday,  leaving  it  in  the 
care  of  the  governor  of  the  apprentice- house,  each  one  to  know 
his  own :  the  practice  was  to  cut  ?ome  mark  in  the  oat-cake, 
and  lay  it  on  the  wooden  trencher.  It  happened  one  Sunday 
we  had  our  dinner  of  bacon,  broth,  and  turnips,  with  a  ittiie 
oat-cake:  this  Stindayf  Thomas  Linsey,  a  fellow  apprentice 
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thought  he  should  like  a  snack  early  in  the  morning;  he, 
therefore,  took  a  slice  of  bacon  between  two  pieces  of  oat-cake 
to  bed  with  him,  and  put  it  imder  his  head — I  cannot  s*y,  un- 
der his  pillow,  because  we  never  were  allowed  any.  The  next 
morning,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  (as  it  was  a  usual  practice 
in  the  summer  time,  when  short  of  water,  for  a  part  of  the 
hands  to  begin  their  work  sooner,  by  which  contrivance  we 
were  able  to  work  out  our  full  time,  or  nearly  so),  Linsey  was 
found  dead  in  bed ;  and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  apprentices 
knew  of  his  death,  as  they  slept  about  fifty  in  a  room,  there 
was  a  great  scuffle  who  should  have  the  bacon  and  oat-cake 
from  imder  his  head  :  some  began  to  search  his  pockets  for  the 
tin  he  used  to  eat  his  victuals  with  ;  some  had  pieces  of  broken 
pots,  as  no  spoons  were  allowed  !  It  was  reported  that  this 
Sunday's  pig  had  died  in  the  Lees,  a  place  so  called  at  the 
back  of  the  apprentice-house.  There  was  no  coroner's  inquest 
held  over  Linsey  to  know  the  cause  of  his  death.  I  shall  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  this  distressing  sight,  at  so  early 
an  hour  in  the  morning.    This  occurred  at  Litton  MilL 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  horrid  inflictions  had  been 
practised  in  Litton  Mill  unknown  to  the  master  and  proprie- 
tor ;  but  the  testimony,  not  of  Blincoe  alone,  but  of  many  of 
his  former  associates,  given  without  his  knowledge,  is  decisive 
on  this  point :  the  latter,  like  Blincoe,  described  Ellice  Need- 
ham,  the  master,  as  equalling  the  very  worst  of  his  servants  in 
cruelty  of  heart !  So  far  from  taking  any  care  to  stop  their 
career,  he  used  to  animate  them  by  his  own  example  to  inflict 
punishment  in  any  and  every  way  they  pleased.  Mr.  Ellice 
Needham  stands  accused  of  hanng  been  in  the  habit  of  knock- 
ing down  the  apprentices  with  his  clenched  fists,  and  kicking 
them  when  down  ;  beating  them  to  excess  with  sticks,  or  flog- 
ging them  with  horse-whips  ;  seizing  them  by  the  ears,  lifting 
them  from  the  ground  and  forcibly  dashing  them  down  on  the 
floor,  or  pinching  them  till  his  nails  met !  Blincoe  declares 
his  oppressors  used  to  seize  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
tear  it  off  by  a  handful  at  a  time,  till  the  crown  of  his  head  had 
become  as  bald  as  the  back  of  his  hand !  John  Needham,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  father,  and  possessing  unlimited 
power  over  the  apprentices,  lies  under  the  imputation  of  crimes 
of  the  blackest  hue,  exercised  upon  the  wretched  creatures 
from  whose  laborious  toil  the  means  of  supporting  the  pomp 
and  luxury  in  which  he  lived  were  drawn.  To  the  boys  he  was 
a  tyrant  and  oppressor  !  To  the  girls  the  same,  with  the  addi- 
tional odium  of  treating  them  with  indecency  as  disgusting  as 
his  cruelty  was  terrific  :  these  unhappy  creatures  were  at  once 
the  victims  of  his  ferocity  and  lust ! 

For  some  trivial  offence,  Robert  Woodward  once  kicked 
and  beat  Robert  Blincoe  till  his  body  was  covered  with  wheals 
and  bruises.  Being  tired,  or  desirous  of  affording  his  young 
master  the  luxury  of  amusing  himself  on  the  same  subject,  he 
took  Blincoe  to  the  counting-house  and  accused  him  of  wilftilly 
spoiling  his  work !  Without  waiting  to  hear  what  Blincoe 
might  have  to  urge  in  his  defence,  young  Needham  eagerly 
looked  about  for  a  stick :  not  finding  one  at  hand,  he  sent 
Woodward  to  an  adjacent  coppice,  cjvlled  the  Twitchell,  to  cut 
a  supply,  and  laughingly  bade  Blincoe  strip  naked,  and  prepare 
for  a  good  flanking !  Blincoe  obeyed;  but,  to  his  agreeable 
surprise,  young  Needham  abstained  from  giving  the  promised 
flanking !  The  feet  was,  the  poor  boy's  body  was  so  dreadfully 
discoloured  and  inflamed  by  contusions,  its  appearance  terrified 
the  young  despot ;  and  he  mercifully  spared  him,  thinking  that 
mortification  and  death  might  ensue  if  he  laid  on  another  "  flank- 
ing." Hence  his  unexpected  order  to  Blincoe  to  put  on  his 
things !  There  was  not  at  the  time  a  free  spot  on  which  to  in- 
flict a  blow !  His  ears  were  swollen  and  excoriated ;  his  head 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  state  imaginable;  many  of  the 
bruises  on  his  body  had  suppurated  ;  and  so  excessive  was  his 
soreness,  he  was  forced  to  sleep  on  his  face,  if  sleep  he  could 
obtfun  in  so  wretched  a  condition ! 

Once  a-week,  and  generally  after  sixteen  hours  of  incessant 
toil,  the  eldest  girls  had  to  comb  the  boys'  heads,  an  operation 
that,  being  alike  painful  to  the  sufferer,  and  disgusting  to  the 
girls,  was  reluctantly  endured  and  ineflSciently  performed : 
hence  arose  the  frequency  of  scald  heads,  and  the  terrible 
scalping  remedy !     Upon  an  average,  the  children  were  kept 


to  work  during  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  the  time  Blincoe  was  at 
Litton  Mill,  sixteen  hours  in  the  day :  the  result  of  this  exces- 
sive toil,  superadded  to  hunger  and  torture,  was  the  death  of 
many  of  the  apprentices,  and  the  entailment  of  incurable  lame- 
ness and  disease  on  numerous  others. 

The  store  pigs  and  the  apprentices  used  to  fare  pretty  much 
aUke ;  but  when  the  swine  were  hungry,  they  used  to  squeak 
and  grunt  so  loud  that  they  obtained  the  wash  first,  to  quiet 
them  :  the  apprentices  could  be  intimidated  and  made  to  keep 
still.  The  fatting  pigs  fared  most  luxuriously,  compared  with 
the  apprentices!  They  were  often  regale*!  with  meal-ballg 
made  into  dough,  and  given  in  the  shape  of  dumplings !  Blin- 
coe and  others,  who  worked  in  a  part  of  the  mill  whence  they 
could  see  the  swine  served,  used  to  say  to  one  another — "  The 
pigs  are  served ;  it  will  be  our  turn  next."  Blincoe  and  those 
who  were  iij  a  part  of  the  building  contiguous  to  the  pigsties, 
used  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  fatting  pigs  and  their  meal- 
balls  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  swineherd  withdraw  he  used 
to  slip  down  stairs,  and,  stealing  slyly  towards  the  trough, 
plunge  his  hand  in  at  the  loop-holes,  and  steal  as  many  dump- 
lings as  he  could  grasp  !  The  food  thus  obtained  from  a  pig's 
trough,  and  perhaps  defiled  by  their  filthy  chops,  was  exult- 
ingly  conveyed  to  the  privy  or  the  duck-hole,  and  there  de- 
voured with  a  much  keener  appetite  than  it  would  have  been 
by  the  pigs :  but  the  pigs,  though  generally  esteemed  the  most 
stupid  of  animals,  soon  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  baffled  the 
hungry  boys ;  for  the  instant  the  meal-balls  were  put  into  their 
troughs  they  voraciously  seized  them,  and  threw  them  into 
the  dirt,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  boys  !  Nor  this  alone:  made 
wise  by  repeated  losses  they  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  and  the 
moment  they  ascertained  the  approach  of  the  half-famished 
apprentices,  they  set  up  so  loud  a  chorus  of  snorts  and  grunts, 
that  it  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  when  out  rushed  the  swine- 
herd, armed  with  a  whip ;  from  which  combined  means  of  pro- 
tection for  the  swine,  this  accidenbil  source  of  obtaining  a 
good  dinner  was  soon  lost !  Such  was  the  contest  carried  on 
for  a  time,  at  Litton  Mill,  between  the  half-famished  appren- 
tices, and  the  well-fetl  swine. 

I  observed  to  Blincoe,  it  was  not  very  rational  to  rob  the 
pigs,  when  they  were  destined  to  bleed  to  supply  them  with 
food  as  soon  as  they  grew  sufficiently  fat!  "  Oh !  you're  mis- 
taken," said  he,  "  these  pigs  were  fatted  for  master's  own  ta- 
ble, or  sold  at  Buxton  !  We  were  fed  upon  the  very  worst 
and  cheapest  of  Irish-fed  bacon."  There  was,  it  seems,  a 
small  dairy  at  Litton  Mill ;  but  the  butter  was  all  sent  to  his 
house :  the  butter-milk  alone  was  dispensed,  and  but  very 
scantily,  to  the  apprentices.  About  a  table-spoonful  of  meal  was 
distributed  once  a-week  to  the  apprentices,  with  which  to  wash 
themsel  ves,  instead  of  soap  ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was 
greedily  devoured,  and  a  piece  of  clay  or  sand,  or  some  such 
thing,  was  substituted :  such  was  the  dreadful  state  of  hunger 
in  which  these  poor  children  were  kept  in  this  mill. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  disguised  and  unfeeling  Toryism  of  Shelemiah's  letter 
is  such,  that  we  cannot  insert  it.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to 
think  that  a  good  disposition,  which  the  writer  evidently  pos- 
sesses, should  be  so  strangely  perverted  by  a  neglected  under- 
standing. We  doubt  not  that  the  writer  means  well,  but  his 
letter  would  be  much  better  suited  for  the  Church  of  England 
Magazine,  or  perhaps  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  than  a  paper 
like  ours,  whose  object  is  to  lead  the  understanding  to  outward 
action,  and  not  to  set  the  soul  asleep  with  bewildering  phan- 
tasms.  To  satisfy  the  reader,  we  will  quote  [two  passages  ;— 
"  From  the  existence  of  the  realities  thus  imperfectly  hinted  at, 
we  observe,  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  propose  to  the  people 
good  cireumstances,  before  they  themselves  are  constituted  good 
moral  beings ;  at  all  events,  the  first  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  being,  and  not  to  his  circumstances.'''' — "  /f  the  people 
do  not  make  good  coiulitions,  they  have  not  the  better  nature.'''* 
Can  such  ignorance  pretend  to  teach  ?  Does  not  Shelemiah 
know  that  we  devote  all  the  attention  to  the  being;  the  circum- 
stances are  used  for  the  sake  of  the  being,  and  for  his  sake  only 
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THE  CHRIST. 

**  The  path  of  the  juM  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Di  hii  M  ferer  poi  dirersi  rivi 

Onde  Porto  Cattolico  si  ri^ 

Si  chi-  i  B(ioi  atl'uscelli  i>tan  piu  tIvL 

Dant».  Paradi$9  ,  c  12. 
From  him  do  m*rr  streamlets  ko. 
That  oer  the  Catholic  (garden  flow. 
The  little  tree*  more  lively  jjrow. 

All  nations  nre  fami'iiur  with  the  idea  contained  in  this  word. 
It  is  a  divine  and  complete  deliverer.  But  there  is  a  vagueness 
sboitt  creeds  of  rhurchee  and  individuals,  req>c-etui)(  this  de- 
liverer, wh'ch  re<(uires  •  few  more  ohserrations.. 

All  power  (and  Christ  in  a  power,)  natamlly  and  simply, 
divides  itself  into  ph^'sical,  intelfectual,  snd  moral.  The  phy- 
•icnl,  lK>inK  tlic  lowest,  is  first  dereloped  ;  the  moral,  is  the 
end  nnd  oliject  of  all  K^vemment.  Intellect  may  be  largely 
devoloi>ed  under  an  immoral  system. 

^nint  AujTiistin,  had  a  similar  view  of  Nature,  when  he  divt- 

i  Vinion   into  three  Unds  ;  corpornli*.  rpirHali;  and  inlet' 

irrtitalit.     But  bifideriiitinii  of  *' intt'll(>ctualiK.'  correspondii  to 

our  **  moraL"      He   iliuKtrotcs  it  by  the    pnnept,   ♦•lore  t*»y 

neighbour."    The  sight  of  these  wonls,  is  the  corporal  virion, 

and  has  no  mor»I  viitoe.    The  ronMnibnuice  of  th»ese  tvord*.  or 

the  image  of  the  precept  in  the  mind,  b  the  spiritual  vision, 

also  without  virtue ;   but  tlie  **  lovo^  itself,  is  the  **  inUUm- 

tvalit,"  or  the  conscious  love  feeling.      This  word  has  now 

iimc<i  a  diff!n«nt  niMning;  bat  it  is  evident,  that  St.  Ao- 

' in  nnd  we  art tmdagof  the  rery  same  divi»ions  of  being, 

•  ni.lor  different  names.    There  is  no  other  division  to  think  of. 

Words  may  charge ;  but  the  ludTsnsl  tbttt,  areetanwlly  the 

same.    The  revelation  of  these  eternal  beta  ht  itmt,  k  nuui's 

q>here  of  inquiry  and  his  school  for  wisdom. 

This  is  the  natural  progress  of  growth  :  Christ  being  the  new 
cretitor,  or  governor  of  society,  the  overtumer  of  the  old,  and 
the  builder  of  the  new  government,  according  to  the  Uiw  of 
naturo,  has  a  threefold  development. 

Firtt — The  physical  or  bodily  Cbiist,  or  Chriat  in  humilation, 
a  worker  of  bodily  miracles— possessing  the  authority  derived 
from  such  mimclcfi ;  a  preacher  of  righteooMesi,  bat  only  • 
preacher,  not  exercising  any  delivering  power  in  renewing  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  sodoty— 
a  mere  material  ('hrist— -(toil  manifest  in  the  flesh,  handled 
[  and  M-en,  hut  not  enjoyed,  bringing  death  to  himself,  and  to  all 
that  followc-il  him. 

Second — We  have  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  Christ ;  that  is 
doctrinal  Christ  of  theologians  ;  whose  nature  has  been  die- 
1,  analvred,  and  depicted  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
man,  in  whose  cause  the  most  profound  learning,  and  the 
marrellouii  talent,  have  been  employed  for  many  succee- 
gcncmtions.       This  Christ  is  the   ruling  Christ  of  the 
harcnes  and  creeds  of  Christendom.     He  is  the  spirit  nnd 
of  the  former,  and  is  discovere<l  in  the  former,  nnd  his 
itg  and  character  nre  deduced  from  the  former.     He  is  much 


more  exalted.  TI>e  other  was  in  humility,  this  in  exaltatioa 
and  glmy.  Tbeother  wasa  WkxI  being.  This  is  supposed  to 
hare  an  omnipresent  being.  It  is  the  omnipresence  of  this 
q>iritual  Christ  whidi  forms  the  basis  of  transubstnntiation,  and 
as  a  man  who  tastes  one  drop  of  sea-watw  tastes  the  whole  sea, 
and  one  who  inhales  a  small  portion  of  atmosphere  knows  the 
virtue  of  the  whole,  so  he  who  tal  es  the  consecrated  host,  takea 
the  srhole  logos  in  a  jmftitive  sense.  This  spiritual  Christ,  we 
sny.  is  an  extension  ot  the  former.  But  it  is  not  the  final  firuit. 
It  has  produced  di\i-ion,  and  has  not  yet  rcdeeme«l  the  world 
according  to  prowise.  Still,  the  work  of  gerniinution  and 
Christ's  growth  i»  going  on — another  stage  is  yet  to  come,  and 
that  thini  stage  is  the  moral  re-<inion  of  all  the  scattered  ftag- 
ments  which  the  intellectual  power  hni  disftcrsed. 

Intellect  is  naturally  a  contentious  power;  arguinentative 
people  are  always  ((uarrelsome.  There  is  nosalisfving  their 
hypercritical  nictrty.  Excel Icm-e.  with  them,  seems  to  consist 
in  an  aawnt  to  certain  propositions,  or  a  submisdoii  to  certain 
intellectual  ft>rmul*.  Hence  the  origin  of  crcids,  which  are 
all  the  offxpring  of  this  intellectual  Chiiirtisnity.  and  are  all 
fruitless  in  a  moral  sense,  .-.nd  utterly  deficient  in  attaining  the 
object  originally  aimed  at.  When  we  consider  that  iheChrut 
is  at  prcsc  't  on'y  in  hissecoml  or  middle  stage  of  progress,  this  is 
not  to  Ik-  woixlorcil  at.  It  ii  n  fall — the  fall  of  man — and  the 
depth  of  the  fall  is  incrciiM.'d  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pntfessore,  or  llie  number  of  minds,  which  regard  the  intellec- 
tual asMot  as  a  criterion  of  worth,  and  hope  to  reform  mankind 
by  metaphysical  arxumentations.  This  is  Anti-christ.  It  is 
the  fcll  or  humiliation  of  the  Christ  in  his  spiritual  offspring. 
We  ware  told  it  would  so  be,  and  so  it  has  been,  and  seems 
still  to  be  going  on ;  men  still  rainly  hoping  by  means  of 
Antichrist  aad  his  intellectual  wranglings,  to  save  themselves 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

Third — The  moral,  or  perfect  Christ/— This  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  progress  of  the  church,  and  it  becomes  a  neifect 
unity  when  it  arrives  to  this  state.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
seed  germ,  or  type,  of  this  great  and  universal  Chiist,  was  a 
perfSect  and  upright  man  ;  an  individual  image  of  the  universal 
Christ  to  be  revealed  in  the  world,  and  in  num  at  a  fUture 
period.  He  was  a  God-man,  and  a  worker  of  wonderf\il  works, 
by  means  of  the  Godhead  revealed  in  him.  The  third  reve- 
lation of  the  Christ  in  the  universal  man,  or  men  collectively, 
will  produce  greater  perfection  than  his,  and  do  greater  worln. 
Moreover,  it  will  do  what  has  never  been  done  before,  it  will 
redeem  society.  ''The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  we  (the 
people)  shall  reign  on  the  earth  " 

nom  this  view  of  the  Christ,  it  is  evident  enough,  that  his 
itaal  rer^tion  has  not  yet  taken  place;  that  that  final  re- 
velation is  a  moral  re-union  of  society  knit  together  as  one  man. 
and  beautiful  in  moral  excellence  and  in  heoHng  power,  even  ss 
Christ  the  individual  type  is  repre^tented  to  have  been. 

This  latter  idea  of  Christ  is  the  universal  Christ,  or  the 
true  Saviour — the  former  only  save  nominally,  as  heralds,  or 
forerunners  of  the  latter.  The  Individual,  or  physical  Chrint, 
healed  physically ;  the  spititual  Christ  heals  ideally  in  tho 
imaginations  of  the  devout ;  but  neither  of  the  two  produces  the 
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real  fraternal  charity  or  love,  which  alone  sufficeth  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  societ}'.  They  are  therefore  insufficient  saviours ; 
and  the  systems  erected  upon  them,  are  what  the  Scriptures 
call  Antichrist,  or  in  other  words  the  Division  of  the  Church 
and  the  hatred  and  repulsion  of  its  members.  Hence  the 
gpirit  of  the  age  has  a  tendency  to  cast  them  off.  Infidelity 
takes  this  leap  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Churc>,  and  sets  up  a 
tabernacle  of  its  ovn  without  the  gates.  Infidelity  errs  in 
doing  so,  rot  because  it  is  wrong  in  denying  that  the  corporeal 
Christ,  or  the  spiritual  Christ,  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  promise  ef 
deliverance,  for  in  this  denial  infidelity  is  right ;  not  because 
it  is  wrong  in  denying  that  a  belief  in  the  di^-ine  mission  of  the 
Son  of  Mary,  is  a  saving  or  a  useful  faith  ;  for  in  so  doing,  infi- 
delity is  right ;  not  because  it  is  wrong  in  denyicg  that  the 
doctrinal  ciee<^s  about  the  spiritual  Messiah  of  the  Church  are 
erroneou?,  for  in  this  also  Infidelity  is  correct ;  but  it  errs  in 
not  perceiving  the  prrcess  determined  upon  in  the  councils  of 
Providence,  as  the  natural  growth  of  the  Clirist  from  one  indi- 
vidual perfect  man,  up  to  one  universal  perfect  man.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  going  out  of  tbe  pale  of  the  CbuTch ;  the  duty 
of  every  man,  now  ie,  to  complete  the  universal  man  by 
a  re-union  of  fraternity,  and  thus  reveal  the  Godhead  in 
society  by  the  creation  of  universal  brotherhood.  The  spirit 
of  this  universal  brotherhood  is  God  the  Son. 

In  the  progress  from  the  individual  to  the  imiversjtl  Christ, 
we  see  the  fall  of  man  beautifully,  or  rather  awfully,  deve- 
loped. Like  the  first  Adam,  the  second  Adam  was  per'ect. 
He  cou'd  not  be  otheiwise.  He  was  free.  He  was  under  no 
law.  He  was  the  son  of  the  woman.  When  Adam  was  put  in 
the  garden,  he  also  was  blameless;  but  Adam  was  put  under  a 
law,  he  was  made  a  bondman.  Being  made  a  Iwmdman,  he 
fell ;  for  every  man  who  is  \mdcr  an  outward  law  will  break  it. 
He  is  a  fool  if  he  do  not.  Adam  was  no  fool  in  this  respect ; 
he  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Evil  increased  aHer  him,  in 
proportion  as  his  children  multiplied,  as  intellect  and  interests 
inu1tiplie<].  A  grand  system  of  outward  Jaw  was  set  up ;  sacri- 
fices and  types  of  outward  forms,  wooden  gods,  stone  gods,  a 
Tast  temple  of  outward  things — ^the  world  of  the  bondman  and 
his  children.  Oracles  and  prophets  were  sent  to  keep  it  up,  and 
they  kept  it  up  till  Christ  came,  and  then  they  gradually 
ceased. 

Now  who  was  Christ  ?  a  new  man  altogether.  A  man  who 
was  not  under  the  law,  and  could  not  commit  sin,  because  he 
was  not  under  the  law,  and  for  that  reason  only.  The  seed  of 
the  woman  was  free.  His  law  is  the  law  of  love,  not  an  out- 
ward law.  He  is  a  perfect  sovereign,  an  irre8i>onsib)e  being. 
God  himself  never  will,  and  never  can,  call  him  to  account. 
He  is  not  the  son  of  knowledge,  like  the  man  of  the  tree,  but 
the  son  of  the  heart.  This  new  man  begets  children,  not  as 
the  first  Adam,  but  by  a  spiritual  relationship ;  and  all  who 
are  united  with  him  in  spiritual  relationship,  that  is,  by  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sonhood,  his  freedom,  are  themselves  free,  and 
under  the  law  of  love ;  but  they  who  do  not  acknowletlge  him, 
are  sons  of  the  bondman  ;  they  are  miserable,  contentious  devils, 
hating  one  another,  and  persecuted  by  the  universal  spirit  till 
they  acknowledge  the  Son. 

But  how  can  or  must  they  acknowledge  him  ?  Only  as  one 
member  of  a  body  acknowledges  another — by  the  closest  union, 
the  most  perfect  possible  relationship,  unity  of  interest,  unity  of 
possession,  perfect  sympathy,  and  mutual  confidence — the 
Communion  of  the  Saints.  They  must  be  able  to  repeat,  with 
godly  sincerity,  and  without  hypocrisy,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  the  saints."  If  they  can- 
not repeat  this  from  the  conscience,  without  a  quaver,  without 
demuning,  without  a  mental  reservation,  they  are  impostors  and 
deceivers,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — antichrists.  We  care  not 
for  their  creeds :  we  look  to  their  hearts,  and  their  reception  of 
the  Son  of  the  Woman. 

There  is  the  whole  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  compressed  in  a 
nutshell !  Let  Christendom  refute  it,  either  by  Nature  or  reve- 
lation, if  it  can. 

Now  you  may  call  th's  a  mythos,  if  you  like.  You  may 
call  it  a  fable  ;  stili  it  is  a  truth,  a  true  fable,  a  true  mythos, 
but  more  perfect  as  a  history;  and  the  brotherhood  of  love  and 


friendship  is  the  true  brotherhood  ;  so  true,  that  marriage,  the 
type  of  Heaven,  is  interdicted  between  blood  relations. 

Well,  we  have  seen  the  advent  of  this  new  man,  this  son  of 
a  woman,  who  is  the  type  of  love,  as  man  is  the  type  of  intel- 
lect. He  teaches  a  new  law,  the  law  of  love.  He  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  himself  alone,  the  representative  of 
love.  He  teaches  unity  with  himself,  as  an  irresponsible  being, 
under  no  other  law  but  the  law  of  love;  and  he  teaches  unity 
with  one  another,  as  the  subjects  of  love;  and  he  promises, 
darkly  promises,  salvation,  and  disappears.  Bodily  he  U  not 
a  Saviour ;  he  has  goue ;  but  his  spirit  abides  in  the  Church. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  organizing  the  universal  Church. 
It  has  to  learn  what  Christ  is  not,  before  it  discovers  what 
Christ  w.  The  intellect  is  therefore  developed.  Disputation 
commences  abjut  what  Christ  is ;  some  call  him  a  man,  with  the 
universal  Deity  in  him !  some  say  a  portion  of  the  Deity ! 
These  two  fight.  Another  arises,  and  says  he  was  merely  an 
eon,  that  is,  a  being,  an  archangelic  being.  Some  say  he  was 
created  ;  others,  unc  eated.  Some  maintain  that  he  existed 
before  he  was  bom,  or  conceived ;  others  deny  it.  Some  say  he 
had  red  hair,  others  say  sandy- coloured ;  and  others,  no 
doubt,  believe  his  h»ir  was  black  and  comely  !  All  these  hate 
each  other.  Then  they  bf gin  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  Some  say  he  is' 
eternally  being  begotten  ;  others  say  that  he  was  begotten 
from  eternity,  and  not  eternally  being  begotten.  These  are 
furious  opponents,  and  doom  each  other  to  perdition.  Then 
they  discobs  the  process  of  sanctification  by  the  Spirit.  Some 
say  the  water  of  baptism  regenei  ates ;  others  deny  thi?.  Some 
say  sprinkling  will  do  ;  others  maintain  that  there  must  be  a 
complete  immersion.  Some  say  children  xnay  be  baptizetl ; 
others  say  adults  only.  Then  they  discuss  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  Some  say  bodily,  others  spiritually  ; 
some  totally,  oi  hers  partially.  All  these  abominate  each  other. 
The  reader  may  imagine  a  thousand  more  extravagances.  All 
this  constitutes  the  grand  apostacy.  Still  it  is  necessary  that 
this  process  be  gone  througk,  because,  if  these  questions  were 
not  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  human  mind  be'ore  the 
moral  of  Christ's  salvation  were  adopted,  they  would  destroy 
the  moral  entirely,  and  introduce  war  in  Heaven.  Indeed, 
tliey  have  done  so  already,  for  the  Christian  Church  began  with 
community,  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  intellectual 
spirit  which  set  the  whole  communion  of  the  eaiuts  in  uproar. 

This  intellei  tual  strife  is  now  dying.  Religious  controversy 
has  been  tamed.  Experience  has  convinced  the  majority  that 
intellectual  Christianity  is  the  devil.  Many  throw  oflT  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  name  of  Christ.  They  wrong  Christ  and  Truth 
itself  by  doing  so,  and  they  shall  not  prosper.  Christ  is  the 
heir,  ar>d  to  him  and  to  his  alone  can  the  earth  belong :  "  All 
kinfrs  shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  nations  shall  serve  him  " 

What,  therefore,  is  the  next  process — the  final  act  of  receiv- 
ing the  son  of  the  woman  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  There  is  no 
other  mode  but  the  entire  absorption  of  the  selfish  in  the  social 
feelings,  giving  up  ali  and  following  Christ,^''  Go  back  to  him 
whom  you  bare  left ;  "  Turn  ye !  turn  ye !  why  will  ye  die?" 
It  is  in  vain  to  seek  Christ  in  yourselves  individually.  That  is 
not  Christ,  it  is  the  devil ;  it  is  antichrist.  You  can  only  see 
Christ  in  one  another.  It  is  the  mutual  feeling  that  binds  so- 
ciety together,  and  makes  a//,  "  The  one.'''  Our  Transcenden- 
talist  has  been  seeking  the  one  intellectually ;  and  cleverly  he 
has  rarged  the  wootls  of  infinity  in  search  of  it.  Where  he 
meant  to  place  it  we  know  not ;  but  here  Is  our  otie,  here  is  our 
saviour — the  moral  sympathy  between  man  and  man,  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints ;  not  the  communion  in  yourself  indivi- 
dually, whilst  you  are  quibbling,  and  wrangling,  and  debating 
about  infinities,  and  eternities,  and  formuhe  of  logic,  and  diving 
into  Hell's  deep  profound  in  search  of  him  who  is  unsearch- 
able, daring  the  father's  brow  by  attempting  a  self  correspon- 
dence with  him ;  not  the  mystic  communion  of  a  soli  aire,  who, 
in  selfish  retirement  from  the  members  of  his  body,  his  flesh 
and  his  bones,  aft'ects  the  attainment  of  a  new  and  regenerate 
nature,  amid  the  social  ruins  of  society,  and  the  dismemberment 
of  his  species.  No,  no;  "  TAe  okc"  is  full  communion.  Realize 
it  bodily,  aad  ivjave  the  rest  to  God.     He  will  come  and  dwell 
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with  you.  Build  him  a  temple  ;  not  a  stone  temple,  but  one 
of  fteih,  and  you  will  soon  find  a  spirit,  who  will  visit  it.  You 
waiit  the  spirit  Jirsl,  do  you?  It  is  time  enough  to  seek  the 
priest,  whea  .vou  have  provided  the  temple. 

But  yet  it  roust  be  a  temple.  We  do  not  want  a  factor}',  ft 
theatre,  a  public-house,  or  a  farm-house.  We  want  a  temple. 
There  must  be  a  provision  for  the  religious  feeling.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  iotcUect,  and  this  is  the  u^e  we  make  of  the  in- 
tellect at  present  in  maintaining  the  necessity  for  the  reception 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  son  of  the  woman.  This  is  iill  that 
is  necessary.  By  this  acknowledgment  you  declare  that  you 
build  a  house  for  God.     Your  bouse  becomes  a  temple. 

But  then  the  mystic  comes  forward  and  tells  us  he  has 
already  God  within  him.  and  he  sees  his  beauty  and  bis  glory 
ia  tolitude  Then  let  him  be  content  with  his  God.  He  will 
Bever  save  him  ;  but  he  will  bewilder  him  ;  he  will  play  with 
him,  even  as  a  cat  playcth  with  a  mouse,  and  eternally  deoei\e 
him  with  the  riddles  of  omniscience. 

And  the  intellectual  Christian,  who  is  the  opposite  extreme, 
will  contend  that  this  doctrine  is  right,  and  that  is  wrong ;  that 
we  are  saved  by  faith,  or  saved- by  works;  that  prayer  should  be 
uttered  with  the  lips,  loud,  long,  and  tune'ul ;  that  we  should 
pray  kneeling  or  standing,  and  never  sitting,  with  a  thousand 
other  absurditisf.  Sneh  a  man  cannot  emter  the  temple  of 
God.  He  is  a  Canaanite,  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  Let  him  pray  till  his  knee  bonM  are  bare,  he  will  riae 
•  greater  child  of  the  dev-il  than  before. 

But  what  will  baceme  of  the  sacraments  ?  They  will  all 
be  held  sacred  and  dearer,  dearer  than  ever.  They  will  be 
eonsummated  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper  but  the  communion  ? 
llie  English  Church  holds  it  monthly,  and  the  Scotch  Church 
half  yearly,  and  in  some  places  it  is  "held  yearly,  and  •  shabby 
blasphemous  institution  it  is  !  an  insult  to  the  name  of  Christ ! 
We  will  hold  it  trilhoul  cetuing.  Ojrs  will  be  an  everlatling 
communion^  and  the  literal  body  of  th«  Lord  himaelf,  the  God 
of  love  will  be  there,  and  we  will  eat  it,  and  we  will  drink 
it,  and  know  that  it  is  he.  We  will  need  no  books,  and  ser- 
mons, and  critical  exercises  to  prove  it  Amd  baptism  shall 
be  there,  and  whenever  a  roan  enters  the  Church  by  baptism 
he  will  be  regenerated,  for  he  will  have  been  translated  from 
self-love  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  by  which  alone  re- 
generation is  effected. 

These  are  sublime  and  magnificent  truths,  truths  that  will 
stand  trtftj  teat.  We  call  them  omnipotent  They  will  con- 
quer at  last  We  know  it.  They  are  laws  of  Nature— uni- 
versal iiscts,  rapidly  progretaing  towards  a  public  manifestation. 
They  are  partially  taught  in  every  Christian  country,  and  por- 
tions of  them  constitute  the  peculiar  feature  of  every  qysUm  of 
reformation.  But  they  can  oily  he  fully  brought  out  by  a 
Christian,  for,  without  the  name^f  Christ,  they  never  can  have 
even  an  ideal  being.  The  very  ideaof  6uch  .1  s>-stem,  is  a  tem- 
ple for  the  name  of  Christ  to  enter.  He  cannot  be  excluded. 
He  rushes  in  like  air  into  a  vacuum.  The  philoeephy  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  nt'c«s>ry  ingre(1ient  of  community.  With  Chris- 
tianity commiuiity  is  indeed  divine.  Without  it  we  leave  it 
to  its  fate — we  shall  never  enter  it  But  those  who  do  shall 
have  our  good  wishes,  and  we  shall  always  rejoice  in  their  hap- 
piness. Thoy  may  improve  their  condition,  and  fiad  reaeoa  to 
rejoice  that  they  have  for<*aken  the  atmosphere  of  selAshneis 
for  a  moTtv  genial  dime.  To  us  a  mere  improvement  of  condi- 
tion ia  a  paltry  consideration.  Eat?ng,  drinking  and  sleeping, 
we  hope  to  procure  in  the  old  world,  and  if  we  cannot  find  food 
for  the  hungry  soul,  and  drink  for  the  q>irit  that  thiisteth,  we 
will  rentain  where  we  are. 


MYSTICISM  AND  CO-0PERA.TION. 


"  We  have  enlightened  the  world,  vou  know.  That  devil's 
crew,  they  pay  no  attention  to  rule.  We  are  so  wise,— and 
Tegel  is  haunted,  notwithstanding  V—Gtlhe"*  Faust. 

Co-operation  is  the  lowest  and  most  outw-ard  birth  of  mysti- 
cism. Yet  co-operation,  like  many  other  children,  before  it 
has  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  diaavo^i  its  parent,  and  wishes 


to  cut  off  al  connection  with  its  origin.  When  it  shall  have 
grown  a  little  older  it  will  arise  and  return  to  its  father,  and, 
failing  upon  his  bosom,  say — ^  I  have  sinned  against  the  truth, 
and  have  acted  in  opposition  to  your  influence,  and  I  fear 
you  H-ill  not  re-accept  me." 

Measuring  age,  not  by  a  progress  in  time,  but  by  progressive 
education,  by  mental  activity,  by  the  growth  of  consciousness, 
the  mystic  fulfils  his  duty  by  promoting  that  development,  and 
by  the  kind  of  agitation  these  ob8er\'ations  may  excite. 

In  all  written  works  on  the  subject  of  a  co-operative  state  of 
.society,  from  Robert  O.vea,  and  other  modern  advocates,  there 
is  at  their  root  an  unreserved  avo^val  of  a  horror  of  all  mystery. 
The  mottoev,  tlie  heiuls  of  chapters  echo  this  feeling,  '*  tcithoiu 
vMfMtery,  or  fear  of  man,"  and  the  like  expressions.  There 
seems  also  to  be  aome  mental  connection,  in  the  writer's  vision, 
between  m,\-stcry  and  ever>  enror  which  the  world  has  yet  ex- 
hibited. At  all  events,  they  draw  closely  together  the  doc- 
trine of  responsibility  and  mystery. 

I  think  we  should  advance  the  good  cause  by  an  iaquiry  of 
the  nature  jMinted  out  in  the  assertions  made  above.  If  the 
ignorant  disciples,  and  formal  imitjUors  of  mx-stics,  find  in  their 
mental  position  a  difficulty  in  acceding  to  co-operative  practices, 
while  the  co-operator  meets  his  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the 
existence  of  mysteriea,  and  it  be  tiue  that  these  two  apparently 
oppoaites  are  relatod  ao  I  aaert,  •  better  thing  could  not  bo 
done  than  to  make  sach  rtUtkm  ovidont.     Let  us  try. 

The  oldest  mystic  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  personal 
record,  in,  I  think,  Pytliagora-s.  Of  hi.s  deeply  mvstic  StstO 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  who  takes  the 
pleasore  of  lookuig  into  the  subject.  Those  who  have  not  so 
done,  will  conclude,  from  common  report,  that  he  was  full  of 
dark  myinga,  and  of  truths  and  fiu^ts  folded  over  by  double 
lananaRO  ftmn  the  oompreheosion  of  the  idle  vulgar. 

Well,  then,  n-hatsays  history  of  his  opinion  of  social  fbrms, 
and  of  his  practice  ?  Did  not  he  and  his  disciples  make  one 
common  stock  of  their  worldly  wealth  ?  When  anv  rebellious, 
or  unworthy,  or  untenchable  pupil,  exhibited  his  true  character, 
the  community  expelled  him,  giving  him  double  the  amount 
of  wealth  he  had  brought  into  the  general  f\ind.  The  turning 
out,  I  am  aware,  was  not  a  co-operative  mode  of  amending  tho 
bad,  but  external  co-o|ieration  was  not  the  primiiry  design  of 
the  school.  I  am  now  only  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  mysticism  has  always  been  in  a  direction  quite 
away  from  individual  acquisition  of  wealth  ;  and,  consequently, 
so  far  in  the  direct  road  to  a  eo-eperative  state  of  society.  By 
and  by  I  think  I  shall  show,  that  by  mystics  alone  can  a  truly 
and  permanently  just  state*  a  co-operative,  unitetl,  harmonious 
fbm  of  lociety  be  carried  into  practice.  That  none  but  niys* 
ties  over  hara  aatartaiaed  the  idea  in  a  lively  manner ;  tfiat 
none  but  myitiei  hava  made  any  aoproximation  ^-)  it  in  prac- 
tice ;  that  noaa  bat  rayatict  or  tneir  descendants  arc  now 
living  in  such  a  stata,  and  that  as  they  recede  from  mysticism, 
they  recede  also  from  co-operation. 

The  most  eminent  and  famous  mystics  of  the  western  world 
have  been  Plato  and  .leeus  Christ  Need  I  write  one  single 
wor«l  to  show  that  both  these  were  the  most  hearty  co-operators 
in  thought,  word,  and  disposition,  that  ever  opened  a  truth  to 
mankind  ?  Yot  wkflM  riiall  we  find  a  greater  mysticism  than 
in  the  words  of  both  ? 

Co-operative  publications  frequently  contjiin  comparisons  of 
Plato's  doctrine*  and  designs,  with  those  of  Robert  ( )wen.  Mr. 
Owen  himself  acknowledges  the  expansive  idea  and  subliitiity 
of  Platot  Republic,  his  educative  views,  his  moral  principles. 
Plato^  Republic-^  and  Owen's  Co-operation,  are  too  similar  in 
outward  form  to  ju.stify  an  advocate  for  the  birth  and  adoption 
of  the  New  Moral  World,  to  cry  down  mystery,  or  mystics, 
without  further  consideration.  Yet  m}-steries  and  mystics  are 
constantly  exclaimed  against  by  this  party,  as  strongly  ss  by 
the  clerical  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  old  immoial 
world. 

The  co-operator  will  reply  by  showing  that  neither  Platonioa, 
nor  Christiani.tm,  nor  mysticism  in  any  form,  has  \et  produced 
a  communial  or  co-operative  society,  or  in  an.\  way  evolved  a 
a  decently  comfortable  state  of  existence.  Which  position  is 
true,  or  nearly  so.     Net,  howerev.  because  roystioiMn,  or  the 
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Platonic,  o:  Christian  life,  would  not  develope  it,  but  because 
there  have  been  too  few  mystics,  or  Platonists,  or  Christians. 

Does  not  every  one  who  opens  his  mental  eyes  perceive  that 
"  Christianity  is  yet  nowhere  ?"  *  Scriptural,  as  well  as  non- 
Scriptural  men,  are  in  this  perception  and  admission.  No  one 
ig  now  so  inconsiderate  as  to  condemn  the  Christian  mysteries, 
because  pretended  Christians  act  in  opposition  to  them.  No 
one  will  argue  against  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Owen's  doctrines, 
merely  because  of  the  many  tradesmen  who  admit  their  truth 
and  justice,  not  one  is  found  to  carry  them  out  into  practice. 

All  that  I  am  called  upon  to  show,  is,  that  the  decided  ten- 
dency of  mysticism  is  towards  the  most  just  and  true  forms  of 
society.  Indeed,  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  Mystic  being  only 
another  expression  for  a  man  who  acts  in  obedience  to  justice 
and  truth  ;  the  form  of  society  wherein  such  men  have  sway  is 
as  consequently  just  and  true  as  the  human  skin  ia  the  shape 
of  the  body  it  enveloped. 

Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  I  do  not  admit  any  yet  pro- 
posed co-operative  scheme  as  the  just  and  true  form.  I  am,  of 
course,  for  lea\'ing  the  form  to  be  manifested  by  the  existence; 
conceiving,  that  to  prepare  a  form  first,  and  to  seek  the  animat- 
ing spirit  afterwards  in  such  form,  is  no  less  absurd  tlian  to 
look  into  empty  egg-shells  for  the  chick-germ. 

Take  it  which  way  you  will,  either  that  a  mystic  must  nece»- 
sarily  act  justly  and  truly,  or  that  a  just  and  true  man  is  ne- 
cessarily a  mystic,  my  position  is,  I  hope,  perceived,  if  not 
proved,  that  by  mystics  alone  can  the  new  moral  world  be 
exemplified. 

I  also  say  that  none  but  mystics  ever  have  held  communial 
ideas,  or  have  attempted  to  practice  them.  Not  mystics  ac- 
cording to  the  above  definition  only,  but  also  according  to  the 
ordinary  acceptation.  I  will  refer  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
commercial  spirit,  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  present,  as 
a  demonstration  that  the  kind  of  mind  which  is  farthest  re- 
moved from  CO- operation,  is  also  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
mysticism.  Those  men,  who  have  stood  high  on  the  royal 
exchange  of  life,  have  been  the  greatest  hinderances  to  both 
mystic  and  co-operative  progress.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of 
"  What  shall  I  get  by  it  ?"  acts  not  more  mortally  against 
the  latter  than  against  the  former.  Whether  by  their  own 
direct  force,  or  the  influence  of  their  brilliant  and  tinselled 
example  to  the  minds  of  weaker  men,  the  self-acquisitive 
in  commerce,  in  war,  in  fame,  have  been  tlie  great  obstacles 
to  human  improvement.  Not  because  they  were  mystics,  for 
mystics  cannot  have  such  propensities,  and  dare  not  have  such 
pursuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  observe,  the  great  number  of  communi- 
ties, small  and  great,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  mysteries 
evolved.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  a  life  of  celibacy  was  so 
large  a  fault  as  to  abrogate  all  their  advantages.  I  am  not 
caring  to  show  their  perfection,  nor  even  their  propriety.  All  I 
wish  is  to  show,  that  the  principle  of  community,  of  brotherly 
love,  of  the  New  Moral  World,  is  incomprehensible  by  any 
other  than  the  mystic  mind.  In  the  degree  that  he  is  mystic, 
is  it  comprehensible.  Of  Mr.  Owen  himself  I  would  say,  so 
far  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  work,  he  is  a  mystic.  He  hesi- 
tates not  to  declare  that  few  or  none  understand  him,  even 
among  his  immediate  supporters.  Is  he  not,  then,  a  self-acknow- 
ledged mystic  ? 

In  proportion  as  this  ancient  feeling  of  universal,  unselfish 
justice  died  away,  nunneries  and  priories  diminished,  or  were 
turned  to  bad  purposes,  by  those  whe  were  more  enlightened 
and  scientific.  Not  knowing,  not  caring  to  know,  anything  of 
the  true  basis  of  such  establishments,  modern  intellect  suffers 
their  decay. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  be  imderstood  as  upholding  the  mental 
condition  of  these  religious  communities.  The  inmates  them- 
selves, generally  speaking,  were  not  conscious  of  the  universality 
which  lay  at  the  bottom.  The  possibility  of  such  an  accident 
happening  to  a  co-operative  community  is  not  inconceivable, 
just  as  the  modern  free-mason  has  fallen  out  of  that  bond  of 
unity  which  held  his  predecessors,  and  has  become  a  mere  con- 
yivialist.    Still,  these  examples,  and  many  more  which  could 
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be  adduced,  serve  strikingly  to  show,  that,  unless  the  mysticism 
exist  in  some  degree  or  other,  unless  the  deep  in"'avd  feeling 
reigns  throughout  the  man's  being  and  conduct,  it  must  be  at 
least  acknowledged  as  a  reality,  or  co-operation  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. I  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  it  is  a  vain 
attempt,  because  it  is  difficult  to  prove  a  negative  ;  but  I  appeal 
to  recorded  facts,  I  refer  to  the  abortive  attempts  of  our  own 
time;  and  still  more,  I  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  to 
search  themselves  for  a  corroboration  of  my  position,  that  they 
have  yet  a  want  of  something  besides  wealth  to  enable  them 
to  co-operate.  Call  it  faith  in  our  fellow-men,  call  it  univer- 
salisni,  or  love,  or  mysticism,  call  it  what  you  may  ;  science 
cannot  give  it,  the  supply  of  every  intellectual  and  animal  want 
cannot  give  it ;  lectures,  books,  knowledge,  cannot  gi\e  it. 

Now  let  us  tuiTi  to  the  latest  abodes  of  the  communial  idea. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  speaking  geographically  ;  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  world,  theologically  viewed,  have  risen  up 
various  associations,  wherein  mysticism  and  co-operation  have 
been  as  closely  associated  as  in  the  old  world. 

The  Harmonists,  Rappists,  Shakers,  &c  ,  in  America,  of 
whom  highly  favomable  accounts,  as  to  physical  means,  liave 
recently  been  made  public,  are  quite  as  mystic  as  the  old  Ca- 
tholic communionists.  Which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
scientific,  unmystified  co-operation,  when  tried  on  the  very  same 
spot,  with  equal  means  and  advant.iges,  in  all  other  respects, 
ikiled  even  under  the  hands  of  its  great  master,  is  enough  to 
shake  belief  in  the  assertions  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  myste- 
ries. If  not  sufficient  to  convince  the  reason,  it  should  at  least 
make  us  pause  before  we  condemn.  A  MYSTIC. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LECTURE  ON  POETIC  GENIUS, 
AS  A  MORAL  POWER.— Bv  .1.  A.  Hkraud. 

Mr.  Hkraud's  talent  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  praise  of 
ours.  Both  personal  praise  and  blame  are  exceedingly  repul- 
sive to  us  at  all  times ;  we  shrink  from  each  with  equal  intensity 
of  feeling ;  but  occasionally  individuals  come  in  our  way,  as 
the  personal  representatives  of  principles  and  opinions,  and 
demand  a  few  strictures,  for  the  sake  of  universal  propositions. 
For  the  sake  of  universals  only,  however,  would  we  ever  pen  a 
line  upon  an  individual  character,  or  put  his  name  in  print. 
Mr.  Heraud  is  a  poet  and  an  orator  of  a  very  high  character ; 
but  he  is  peculiarly  partial  to  mythos.*  He  has  stripped  himself 
bare,  and  with  tarlike  courage  dived  into  the  pool  of  eternity — 
out  of  place  and  time — a  bottomless  pit !  the  bottomless  pit  of 
thought:  the  attempt  to  explore  which  reminds  us  of  some 
beautiful  language  in  his  "  Judgment  of  the  Flood,"  where 
he  speaks  of 

"  Imaginations  awful,  unexplored, 
Begot  incessant  on  the  evil  heart ; 
Dire  brood  of  mind  rebellious,  bold  to  scale 
The  height  of  Heaven,  and  dare  the  brow  of  God." 

With  the  exception  of  "  evil  heart,'^''  this  language  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  strictly  applicable  to  every  attempt,  in  or  by 
man,  to  pass  the  limits  of  space  and  time,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage to  man  for  which  Gotl  has  not  given  him  a  capacity,  and 
for  which  the  human  heart  cannot  find  a  response. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  lecture,  which  was  deli- 
vered some  time  ago,  in  the  Milton  Institution,  Cripplegate,  and 
of  which  a  literary  gentleman  once  spoke  to  us  as  follows,  in  the 
British  Library : — "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Heraud  ?  What  school 
is  he  of?  I  do  not  understand  him."  We  are  not  so  very 
dark.  But  still  we  think  that  Mr.  H.  is  soaiing  above  the 
sphere  of  general  usefulness.  Were  he  to  adhere  to  his  favorite 
proposition,  that  the  language  of  Nature  is  the  subordinate  word 
of  God — we  call  it  the  word  of  God — we  would  be  satisfied  ; 
but  his  Luciferian  attempts  to  escape  from  the  purlieus  of  time 
and  space,  puzzle  himself,  and  therefore,  much  more  puzzle  his 

*  A  word,  by  the  bye,  which  is  not  poetical,  though  fre- 
quently used  by  Heraud. — "  Mythi  of  mixed  creeds  and  sys- 
tems new,"—"  Mythi  following  one  another,"  &c. 
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hearers.  He  calls  the  senius  in  man  a  higher  order  than  the 
language  of  Nature.  This  smells  of  Atheism.  It  is  man's 
intelligible  geniua,  certainly.  It  is  the  human  Logos  ;  but  it  is 
the  mere  child  of  the  former,  the  member  of  its  b<^y.  Of  these 
things  we  shall  not  speak  at  present ;  leaving  the  lecturer  to 
Ijave  it  all  his  own  way,  we  come  to  the  following  observations. 
In  the  ode  which  is  appended  to  the  lecture  before  us,  we 
find  the  following  beautiful  lines,  to  which  our  heart  responds 
with  full  consent :  — 

"  Father  Eternal,  whom  no  angel  sees 
Nor  hears,  nor  archangelic  dignities 
Know,  save  in  the  Eternal  Son.''' 

What  is  the  meanbg  of  this  ? — Why,  w«  ask,  should  uot 
the  creature  know  the  Father  but  in  the  Son  ?  We  can  give 
an  answer,  and  a  very  simple  answer.  The  Son  of  God  is  Cfod 
in  Time,  or  God  brought  into  creation,  and  made  perceptible 
to  the  created  mind.  All  imagery  in  and  by  which  feeling  is 
conveyed,  is,  in  the  poetic  sense  of  the  word,  God  the  Son. 
But  the  awfiil  and  incomprehensible  universalities,  infinity  and 
eternity,  are  God  the  Father,  to  whom  no  man  can  approach, 
but  in  the  purlieus  of  time;  that  is,  in  and  bv  images  of 
created  things. 

"  Defined  anon,  and  growing  visible, 
A  shade,  a  shape,  a  s^-mbol  it  becomes."' 

The  Father  looks  with  wrath  upon  every  daring  attempt  to  ap- 
proach him  through  any  other  channel.  He  is  a  b<ittonilcs8 
pit,  a  hell  to  every  mind  who  dives  into  his  eternal  and  infinite 
bosom,  without  this  accompanying  mediator.  That  mind  is 
lost  and  bewildered,  and  finds  ittelf  at  last,  after  a  vain  and 
fruitless  pursuit  of  a  haven  of  rest,  plunged  headlong,  without 
rwddcr  or  compass,  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Any  little  con- 
solation it  denves,  it  finds  by  an  unconscious  retreat,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Sod,  whom  it  proudly  and  presumptuous]) 
attempted  to  defy.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  but  merely  open 
Hemud's  own  ^)oem8  at  random,  to  prove  this,  if  re<|uired. 
The  Father  is  inaccestiblc  directly.  Time  is  the  sphere  of 
man,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  for  the  next  is  also  a 
world  of  time.  Creation  is  time,  and  every  creature  is  a  time- 
pi3ce,  and  the  Son,  the  God  of  time,  is  eternally  begotten,  or 
being  begotten,  which  is  succession. 

When  Mr.  IIcm\id,  therefore,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
applies  the  following  language  to  Campbell,  the  jioct: — "False 
and  injurious  prcdicator  of  a  state  when  fiiith  shall  be  lost  in 
sight,  and  in  which  lioix;  can  have  no  part,  since  hope  requires 
time  for  its  condition,  and  has  no  place  in  eternity!"— y,e  say, 
Mr.  Ilernud  is  going  beyond  his  sphere.  If  he  means  to  say 
that  to  i\w\  the  Father  hope  does  not  belong,  we  have  no  oli- 
jection ;  but  if  he  means  to  assert,  that  to  the  Son,  or  the 
Church,  hoi)e  shall  ever  cease;  that  we  deny.  For  the  Son  is 
hope,  and  fnitli,  and  love,  and  time,  and  succession,  and  place; 
and  when  these  cense,  creation  ceases,  and  all  individual  bcin^ 
is  annihilated.  This  is  the  bottomless  pit — this  is  the  Slough 
of  Despond.  Faith  shall  never  cease  to  eternity,  and  hope 
shall  travel  to  eteniity  with  time  in  the  heart  of  every  created 
being.  What  theologian,  we  ask,  could  have  taught  the  poet 
of  hope,  that  hope  was  mortal?  Who  is  the  bold  interpreter 
of  Heav»'n,  that  dares  to  say  so  f  We  know  that  the  rhymster, 
who  paraphrased  Paul's  beautiful  description  of  charity  for  the 
Scotch  Church,  for  the  sake  of  his  metre  has  thus  expressed 
himself:— 

**  Hope  shall  to  full  fruition  rise. 

And  faith  be  sight  above. 
These  are  the  means,  but  this  the  end : 

For  saints  for  ever  love.*' 

But  he  had  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  text,  whish  distinctly 
says,  "  now  abidelh  these  three,  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  The  &ct  is,  that  the  three 
are  one,  and  cannot  be  separated.  Faith  is  charity  in  prospect, 
resting  upon  a  promise,  thus  looking  back,  Hope  is  charity  in 
prospect,  but  not  looking  back;  and  Charity  is  the  substance 
itself,  the  thing  hoped  for.  Now,  in  a  state  of  the  purest  love, 
there  must  always  be  love  in  anticipation,  as  we  ribe  in  pro- 


gression '•  from  glory  to  glory."  In  the  one  state  of  glory, 
we  look  forward  to  the  other — that  is,  hope ;  and  we  hope  in 
feith  upon  the  Divine  promise.  Destroy  this  trinity,  and  "  you 
dare  the  brow  of  God,"  by  rejecting  the  Son.  We  defend  the 
Poet  of  Hope,  who  makes  the  everlasting  goddess  fearlessly 
and  exultingly  light  her  torch  at  the  fimeral  pile  of  Nature 
itself;  that  is,  this  present  system,  (rod  has  inspired  poets 
long  ago  to  call  Hope  immortal,  and  Mr.  Heraud  is  not  able  to 
take  her  life.  We  are  poor  champions  for  the  injuretl  dame, 
but  we  shall  never  see  a  poignard  levelled  at  her  breast,  with- 
out thrusting  out  an  arm  to  caution  the  assailant  of  his  mistake, 
for  it  is  only  a  nustake ;  no  evil  is  meant.  But  it  is  bad  philo- 
sophy, bad  theology,  and  bad  poetry. 

But  have  not  men  often  taught  that  faith  would  cease  with 
enjoyment:-  Yes!  we  have  said  so  ourselves.  But  if  enjoy- 
ments never  cease,  there  must  be  a  succession  of  faiths.  Faith 
in  a  promise  exists  till  the  promise  be  fulfilled  ;  but  we  neither 
can  conceive,  nor  do  we  believe  in  any  state,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  look,  both  in  fiiith  and  hope,  to  a  higher.  Therefore, 
as  one  faith  is  realiied,  another  is  b^'otten,  for  ever.  Absolute 
feith  never  ce—ca.  No  good  theologian  would  ever  teach  this. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error — a  very  vulgar  error  indeed. 

We  have  several  mon-  observations  to  make  upon  this  lec- 
ture, but  we  caimot  occupy  more  space  at  present.  We  therefore 
close,  with  a  sincere  expression  of  our  admiration  of  the  talent, 
the  beauty  and  the  eloquence  of  the  composition,  as  a  whole ;  and 
were  we  not  certain,  that  poets  are  the  most  intractable  of  all 
men,  being  led  more  by  an  afflatus,  which  they  deem  infallible, 
but  which  blows  upon  them  merely  as  wind  on  an  i¥k>lian 
harp,  we  should  .-ulvisc  Mr.  Heraud,  if  he  aims  at  being  use- 
ful, generally  useful  as  a  poet,  to  worship  Ctod  the  Mediator, 
and  ^  dare  tiie  FMhtf'li  brow"  no  more.  We  would  adrise 
him  to  paint  shads*,  shapes,  and  symbols,  imagery  divine,  and 
pour  out  his  inspiration  in  forms,  and  expressiona,  and  graces, 
which  are  the  appointed  vehicles  of  the  Father's  invisible  and 
omnipresent  life.  There  is  no  greater  apostate  than  him  who 
overreaches  Nature,  the  spouse  of  God.  But  we  must  do  Mr. 
Heraud  the  justice  to  say,  that  hf  has  not  neglected  tlus 
imagery.  His  **  Judgment  of  the  Flood"  is  full  of  rich  deli- 
neations of  the  works  of  God.  It  is  a  work  which  never  will 
die.  But  unless  he  is  resolved  to  fell  from  henceforth,  he  will 
tread  the  green  sward  of  Sion  s  mount,  and  leave  the  devils  to 
dip  into  the  bottomless  pit.  Coleridge  has  passed  as  a  shadow. 
He  will  l)c  little  rea«l,  and  seldom  ijuoted.  Society  lias  slipped 
through  his  fingers.  He  had  intellectual  power  to  take  hold  of 
it,  but  the  fellow  feeling  was  wanting.  He  did  not  understand 
the  movements  of  I'rovidcnce  so  well  as  ordinary  minds. 
Soaring  too  high,  or  sinking  too  low,  is  equally  destructive  of 
a  man's  utility.  High  and  low,  in  Nature,  are  synon'*mous; 
they  arc  both  digressions  from  the  Jiute  milieu,  in  which  all 
action  and  instruction  are  carried  on.  The  high-minded  theo- 
rist, and  the  low-minded  theorist,  are  brothers  in  trade— teach- 
ers witliout  pupils  niHstcrs  without  servants,  and  ponii>ou8 
critics,  who  can  find  fault  with  every  thing,  but  do  nothing. 
The  common-place  minds,  in  the  mean  while,  are  walking  the 
earth,  and  fixing  the  character  of  successive  generations.  What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  valuable  mind  and  moral  is  lost  to  the 
world,  from  a  presumptuous  pride  of  scanning  the  Deity  !  We 
could  sometimes  almost  weep  over  it.  But  this  world  is  the 
devil's.  This  is  actiuilly  our  consolation,  and  the  cheering 
thought  restores  our  tranquillit}',  and  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.  Curse  the  earth,  and  let  it  go  from  us.  We 
care  little  about  it;  and  who  need  care?  Who  hiU  or  can  live 
long  in  it  ?  It  is  not  a  home :  it  is  merely  a  pilgrimage.  But 
while  we  are  in  it  we  should  conform  to  its  laws,  and  these  laws 
are  the  laws  of  corporeal  and  mental  being  in  unison.  We 
should  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  it,  in  spite  of  hate,  in  spite  of 
friendship,  in  spite  of  every  thing  but  conscience,  and  that 
Divine  power  that  lives  in  conscience,  and  points,  with  uninter- 
rupted hope,  to  an  eternal  progression  of  being  in  time  and 
space.  Let  who  will  dip  unescorted  into  the  bottomless  abyss, 
we  hail  the  Son,  and  humbly  approach  the  Father  through  the 
Son  alone. 
The  following  is  an  extract :— 
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Byron  is  in  nothirnr  more  distinguished  from  Wordsworth' 
than  in  this.  An  unwilling  believer  in  a  Supreme  Power,  and 
reluctantly  yielding  to  the  universal  genius  as  recognisable  in 
the  divine  logos,  he  is,  nevertheless,  n^t  the  possessor  of,  but 
the  possessed  by,  his  own  individual  and  private  genius.  It 
was  his  tyranf,  he  its  slave.     Never  at  one  with  his  conscience 

never  on  a  level  with  her — but  under  her ; — to  him   she 

seemed  to  sleep — but  »he  had  mighty  dreams — has  ever — and 
at  some  crisis  makes  lierself  known  to  man  in  whispers  more 
terrible  than  peals  of  the  sternest  thunder.  No  man  can  say, 
and  least  of  all  the  poet,  T  ^n\\  never  liave  anything  more  to  do 
with  conscience  !  I  mean  not  to  say,  that  Byron  was  the  most 
criminal  of  men,  or  his  verses  the  most  sinful  of  poetic  compo- 
sitions ;  but  I  decla'e  that  from  failing  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  conBcience  in  his  personal  character,  he  was  mastered  by 
his  conscience,  which,  as  a  t}  rant,  is  the  genius  of  his  produc- 
tions. Hence  in  all  things,  he  was  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter;  and  as  a  poet  represents  the  passive  aspect  of  the  liv- 
ing verb.  The  best  portions  of  his  poetry  are  due  to  circum- 
stances. Though  he  abused  Wordsworth,  he  imitated  him  ; 
for  Shelley  had  made  him  read  him  or  hear  him  read.  He 
was  passive  to  impressions,  and  tlien  reacted  on  them.  Byron 
was  a  man  possessed,  but  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God — he  was  a 
demoniac.  He  was  a  conduit  pipe,  as  it  wee,  of  inspiration. 
Woe  to  him  who  is  possesseil  hy,  and  possesses  not,  his  genius. 
There  is  too  much  poetry  of  this  quality.  The  merely  intel- 
lectual or  sensual  poet  is  a  madman.  Milton  speaks  of  the 
trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite  wth  contempt ;  yet  it  is 
with  bacchanalian  songs  and  amorous  ditties  that  the  public  is 
most  taken,  and  in  which  it  is  most  politic,  in  a  worldly  view, 
for  a  young  poet  to  appear.  Why  is  this  ?  becsiuse  the  public 
mind,  from  congeniality  of  culture,  sympathizes  more  with  the 
defects  of  genius  than  its  excellences.  Let  a  poet  come  before 
you  protected  in  complete  armour,  perfectly  aiTB}  ed  in  finished 
panoply,  and  on  that  very  account  yc  shall  give  him  churlish 
welcome  !  Witness  the  late  acceptance  that  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  have  received  at  your  hand.  Had  Byron's  later  and 
better  composition",  written  under  the  influences  of  the  poetry 
of  the  one,  and  the  conversation  of  the  other,  been  published 
first,  ye  woxild  have  rejected  them  ;  indeed,  in  spite  of  his 
name,  they  were  unwllingly  received. 

That  the  public  sympathize  with  the  defects  of  geniua  is  clear 
from  the  character  of  Byron's  imitators.  Mainierism  in  even- 
artist  is  a  defect — the  prison  limit  ivithin  which  his  genius  fs 
confined.  This  the  imitators  alluded  to  adopted— for  this  they 
loved  him :  here,  in  fact,  they  thought  his  merit  rested.  Ab- 
surd error !  which  places  the  material  necessity  above  the  mo- 
ral liberty.  Of  all  poets,  the  highest  moral  poets  are  the  letist 
popular. 

One  thing  is  observable  in  all  the  poetry  of  Byron,  that  in 
his  classical  associations  he  scarcely  ventures  out  of  the  school- 
boy tracts,  and  deals  with  the  objects  he  meets  as  a  traveller 
stored  with  the  common-places  of  education.  In  all  this  he 
transacts  as  an  intellectualist  with  the  past,  and  as  a  sensualist 
with  the  present ;  vnth  conceptions  and  sensations : — but  when 
his  poetry  rises,  as  it  sometimes  may,  into  the  ideal  and  eternal, 
you  find  that  he  is  overruled  and  driven  on  by  an  impulse 
which  he  vainly  resists,  and  at  liest  manifests  only  a  passive 
agency.  "  When  I  am  Aery  fine,"  he  said  to  Captain  Med- 
win,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  myself."  He  was  simply 
the  medium  of  an  afllatus  which,  when  once  uttered,  might 
have  been  nonsenje  for  aught  he  knew. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  the  poets  who  exetcibe  activiitf. 
Being,  we  have  said,  must  act — in  the  neuter  and  passive ; 
we  have  detected  its  eternal  operation.  But  it  operates  in 
time  also,  and  is  diligent  in  reference  to  sensible  ultimates.  It 
is  here  that  the  third  class  of  poets  are  active.  Pope,  and 
Campbell,  and  Rogers,  are  anxious  only  for  the  sensuous  form 
—the  channel  of  expression  in  which  their  thoughts  shall  flow. 
Th«y  prefer  act  in  its  lowest  spheres  to  being  in  any.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  neuter,  and  despising  the  passive,  they  interpose 
a  set  form  of  speech,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  never  dream  of 
publishing  themselves  for  men  inspired.  If  they  approach  the 
purlieus  of  the  eternal  and  the  ideal,  they  are  sure  to  blunder. 
Hence  Campbell,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  poem,  lights  the 


torch  of  hope  at  Nature's  funeral  pyre — an  error  of  which  anjr 
theologian  might  have  admonished  him.  False  i.id  injurious 
predicator  of  a  state  when  faith  shall  be  lost  in  sight,  and  ia 
which  hope  can  have  no  part ;  siucj  hope  requires  time  for  its 
condition  and  has  no  place  in  eternity  !  Such  poets  as  these 
are  the  votaries  of  the  sensuous  present  only — what  they  re- 
member and  what  they  anticpate,  belong  both  to  this  present 
life — scarcely  to  the  classical  past,  and  little  indeed  to  the  the- 
ological future.  The  best  of  them  is  rather  an  essayist  on 
criticism,  than  an  essayist  in  poetry. 

Criticism  prefers  the  form  to  the  substance  — irattentive  to 
the  creative  spirit,  it  will  condemn  a  poet  for  an  imperfect 
rhyme  or  a  halting  verse. 

In  conclusion — That  genius  is,  you  know  and  feel — that  it 
do&s  is  manifest  in  its  various  creations — in  the  person  of  the 
poet,  how  it  suffers  I  need  not  tell !  The  world  blames  the 
poet  for  his  aberrations  ;  w^edded  to  truth,  he  is  abandoned  bj 
the  world.  You  love  the  poet,  as  I  have  said,  rather  for  his 
defects  than  his  excellences  ;  the  better  he  is,  the  longer  you 
make  him  wait  for  your  approbation.  Has  he  courage  to  the 
end,  then  indeed  he  suflTers  !  suffers  the  evils  of  fortune — a  liv- 
ing martyrdom,  poverty,  and  the  prison — or  death  !  If  to  es- 
cape from  these,  he  becomes  mischievous : — take  to  yourselves 
the  reproach.  Neverthele.'s,  however  immoral  may  be  his  ap- 
parent life,  so  much  does  the  poetic  character  partake  of  elec- 
tion, that  through  both  good  and  evil  report  the  poet  seems  as 
if  always  compelled  to  perfect  his  appointed  work.  He  may 
cease  to  be  a  poet  to  himself,  but  not  to  others.  Sometimes, 
also,  evils  are  only  external  agents,  to  make  hini  do  the  bidding 
of  his  sender.  Many  are  the  poets  who  have  been  cradled  into 
poetry  by  wrong.  The  poet  may  injure  his  worldly  peace,  but 
not  his  vocation;  for  God  himself  has  decbrcd  that  he  shall 
bear  his  message  to  the  world.  Oh  !  how  all-important  is  this 
considera'ion  to  every  man  of  genius.  But  by  him  who  is 
verily  a  tmc  poet,  a  poet  both  in  word  and  deed,  this  warning 
is  not  wanted.  He  is  constitutionally  prevented  from  the  dan- 
ger against  which  it  is  designed  to  guard.  If  he  suffer,  he  ac- 
cepts injury  as  the  world's  wages,  which  all  the  truth-utterers 
have  received  from  it,  as  the  appropriate  guerdon  for  their  in- 
ter'enci!  with  its  wrong-doings.  Knowing  also  that  virtue  is  of 
such  rare  excellence,  that  nothing  but  herself  can  adequatelj 
reward  herself;  he  solicits  only  the  self-oontaincd  reward  which 
accompanies  obedience  to  her  precepts.  He  will  bear  in  mind 
that  genius  is  nothing  less  than  the  development  of  that  moral 
law  which  is  the  life  of  the  human  being  ;  and  that  genius  then 
most  truly  is,  when  in  harmony  with  truth  as  true  being — truth, 
not  as  a  thing,  but  a  person,  as  the  truth,  the  way,  and  the  life. 
When  the  poetic  is  at  one  with  that  brightness  of  the  P'athcr's 
glory,  which  is  the  life  of  men,  it  will  participate  that  light  in 
which  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Poetic  genius  must  live  ia 
an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  music — in  an  element  of  the  love 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Poetic  fancy,  in  its  excellence, 
can  only  exist  in  minds  which  are  perfectly  serene,  and  loftily 
abstracted  from  the  influences  of  sense.  It  is  in  this  elevated 
point  of  view,  that  Collins,  in  his  before-quoted  Ode  on  the 
poetical  character,  considers  the  subject,  and  magnificently 
identifies  the  creation  of  the  Cestus  of  fancy,  with  that  of  Na- 
ture herself. 

A  CRY  FROM  THE  CHIMNEYS. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  lecture  by  Samuel 
Roberts,  on  the  affecting  question  of  Chimney  Sweep  Slavery, 
which  is  called  by  him  an  integral  part  of  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  world:  — 

Do  not  tell  me  then  of  your  abhorrence  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  Americans  in  retaining  slavery,  while  you  yourselves  tole- 
rate something  even  worse.  Their  slave  markets,  it  is  true,  are 
vile  enough.  It  is  true  that  young  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  are  sometimes  there  sold  and  sent  away  from  their 
parents  to  be  domestic  or  field  slaves,  in  distant  places,  but 
their  labour,  in  either  case,  is  not  often  either  oppress! re  or  un- 
wholesome. Now  what  is  the  case  here  ?  Not  that  little 
beings,  bom  slaves,  of  a  different  colour,  and  considered  scarcely- 
human,  are  bought  and  soU,  no,  but  that  lovely  young  children. 
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not  only  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  of  the  same  form  and 
colour  but  of  the  same  nature  and  kindred,  are  commonly 
bought  and  sold — sold  by  whom  ?  Incredible  as  it  may  seem 
— sold  by  their  own  parents  ;  Boid  by  their  ownfat/tera — ay, 
sold  by  tlie  women  of  whom  they  were  born,  tcliose  breasts  they 
sucked,  and  on  vohotu  they  teere  wont  to  smiie.  Sold  to  what, 
aod /or  what  ?  Sold  to  certain  sufl'erings  ;  to  decrepitude,  and 
probably,  to  eaily,  niiaerable  death. — What  a  horrible  system 
must  that  be  which  thus  inflicta  inevitable  misery  on  the  inno- 
cent, feeble,  belplew  chi/dren,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tempts 
the  parents  to  a  crime  of  which  the  most  ignorant  savages  never 
were  guilty, — the  bartering  of  their  ofFi>pring,  at  the  most  en- 
gaging period  of  their  lives,  for  a  few  pounds,  to  probable 
misery,  ruin,  iuikmy,  and  death. 

By  the  merciful  dispensations  of  Almighty  Gud,  iill  creatnres, 
even  those  evidently  designed  for  subsequent  labour,  require  a 
youth  of  libdity  and  case  in  proportion  to  the  probable  length 
of  their  lives,  to  enable  tlicm  to  attain  the  requisite  growth  in 
a<ature  iuid  strength  of  body.  Human  beings  require  it  too 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  mind  and  faculties.  Even  young 
plants,  if  forced  to  bear  premature  {ruit«  become  good  for 
nothing.  Who  but  fools  ever  work  young  colts?  Liberty 
seems  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  birth-right  of  youth,  and  is  of 
itself  the  highest  source  of  bliss.  A  child  in  diaius,  would  be, 
of  all  sights,  the  most  horrible,  and  the  cries  of  such  child  the 
most  heart-rending,  while  the  mpturous  exuberance  of  liberty 
in  such,  is  to  every  benevolent  heart  the  most  delightful.  The 
compelling  of  children  to  excessive  labour  was  a  crime  almoat 
unhea'd  of  till  tlic  adoption  of  this  accursed  practice.  Va- 
hnp])ily  it  liath  since  been  followed  up  by  others  nlmntt  as 
cruel,  and  still  more  extensive. 

It  may  be  said  tliut  a  deal  of  tliis  is  exaggeration  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  from  it,  a  tithe  of  the  trutli  has  not 
been  told.  A  friend  states  to  me, — "  I  remember  that  aitout 
half  a  century  ago,  when  what  is  now  called  Sbeffieid-nioor,  was 
really  a  moor,  at  the  top  end  of  which  we  lived.  On  a  cold 
autunuial  evening,  <<onie  boys  came  to  tell  us  that  a  little  sweep 
was  lying  on  the  common — this  was  found  to  lie  the  case— he 
had  sca'ce'y  a  rag  to  cover  or  keep  him  warm.  We  luul  biio 
washed  in  warm  water  and  taken  care  of  for  the  night  In  the 
morning  we  got  Mr.  Ilnwkslcy,  who  was  then  the  leading  sur^ 
geon,  to  examine  him — he  ssid  there  wai  no  chance  of  his  living 
long,  the  CiiiMNKV  SvvKKPKa's  Cancer  havini^  ]>cnetratod  to 
the  vital  parts.  The  poor  child,  tliough  taken  good  care  of, 
died  soon  after  in  EcciesaU  Woikhousa.  The  master,  it  ap- 
peared, was  a  tramping  sweep,  and  finding  that  the  poor  child 
could  be  of  no  further  use  to  him,  ahMidonod  him."  That 
dreadful,  fatal  disease  seems  peculiar  to  tlie  victims  of  tliis  in- 
human pnicticL- ; — in  fact,  so  nnich  so,  as  to  have  given  name 
1o  it.  The  same  friend,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  at  the 
rc<iuest  of  a  medical  man,  visited  a  poor  young  climbing  boy, 
who  hud  been  taken  aw.iy  from  his  nuiAtcr  by  hi»  uncle — lie 
was  ftill  of  sores  on  all  the  prominent  parts,  and  unable  to  get 
out  of  bed.  When  a  little  better,  he  was  taken  l)eforc  a  magis- 
trate, the  master  attending  ;  he  was  stripped,  aiid  his  sores, 
thou;;b  mui'h  healed,  were  still  dreadful.  Tike  nuu»ter  did  not 
deny  this,  but  in  his  justification  boldly  asserted  that  tueh  laet- 
ration  in  the  Jirtt  iustancs  was  umtvoidabls.  Tliis  plea  the 
magistrate  seemed  disposed  to  admit,  till  the  lovely  boy,  for 
such  he  wKs  finding  th;it  to  Ik;  the  case,  so  move<l  the  court 
with  his  cries,  that  the  magistrate  gave  way,  and  the  indentures 
were  cancelled.  Is  this  then  a  tusic  for  Christiaiis  to  inflict  on 
helpless,  innocent  children,  who  are  too  young  to  l>e  con*entin§ 
parties  f  If  you  are  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  dreadful  effects  of 
this,  p'-rhaps  worst  of  slavery,  I  ha\  o  a  living  evidence  to  pro- 
duce, capable,  if  I  am  wrong,  of  setting  mo  right.     «       •       • 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies, — You  see  l»efbre  you  !  I  say,  a  fel- 
low creature,  formed  hy  God,  of  the  hum-m  frame  and  the 
humiui  countenance  divine,  a  being,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
might,  but  for  this  accursed  traiu,  have  boeu  (me  of  the  most 
•^'niccful,  manly,  athletic  fmmes  now  in  this  assemblage.  That 
trame  mi^ht  ha^  e  done  credit  to  liis  name,  which  is  SampsQn. 
He  mi.,'ht  hn\c  l)cen  more  than  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  from  disposition  to  have  enabled  him  to  have  become,  not 
on^y  n  respectable,  but  a  highly  eminent  member  of  society. 


Dwarf  as  he  now  appears  from  the  failure  and  distortion  of  his 
lower  limbs — his  body,  arm?,  and  head,  are  those  of  dignity, 
grace  and  stren.^h.  Till  he  was  put  to  this  inhuman,  destrue- 
tive  employment,  he  states  that  he  was  tall,  straight,  and  active. 
You  see,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  wliat  he  is  now.  He  is  no 
stranger  among  you.  He  was  bom,  nurtured,  and  crippled  for 
life  among  you.  For  thirty  yeare,  he  has  been  a  \\Tctched 
object  of  compassion  in  your  streets.  He  has  been  all  that  time 
a  burden  to  himself  and  to  the  benevolent  among  jou,  as  well 
as  an  object  of  severe  reproach  to  every  one  who  thoughtlessly 
or  cruelly  sane  ioned  the  horrible  practice.  Slavery  !  what  is 
any  other  s'avcry  to  this  ?  This  is  no  nigger.  This  child  was 
not  a  piccaninny  sold  by  a  strange  slave  trader  in  a  foreign 
market.  No !  this  lovely,  unoffending  child,  was  sold  when 
little  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  by  his  own  father,  for  two 
guineas,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  in  this  slavery-detesting  town, 
sold  too  it  may  be,  to  one  of  the  most  ferocious  beings  then  in 
existence,  for  one  of  the  most  inhuman  and  destructive  pur- 
poscii,  that  ever  was  assigned  a.<t  an  cmplo^'meut  to  any  human 
being. 

The  cruelties  e:(efciacd  upon  him  during  the  two  first  years, 
are  too  numerous  and  revolting,  to  be  described.  It  was  then, 
when  little  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  that  a  joiuneymon 
under  tie  influence  of  pas*ion,  by  kicking  him,  dislocated  his 
hip.  The  poor  sufferer  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  he  rcmained 
long  there,  and  when  skill  had  done  its  utmost,  you  see  the 
state  in  which  it  \ett  him.  Thus  crippled,  he  was  compelled 
to  serve  his  time  out,  in  the  name  s  ate  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
little  l)efore  the  expiration  of  hi**  apprenticeship,  that  he  was 
brought  to  the  committee  more  dead  than  alive,  naked,  filthy, 
dixcascd,  famifhcd,  and  starved,  till  t4>taiiy  unable  t<i  work. 
Often  sent  supperless  to  bed,  if  bed  it  could  be  called,  which 
was  a  soot-sack  q)'ead  on  a  little  straw  in  a  cold  niinoiu  out- 
house, till  perbuM  four  o  clock  in  the  winter  morning. 

Now  then,  laoies  and  gentlemen,  is  tliis  Slavery,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Pray,  will  any  one  here  Iiave  the  goodness  to  point  out  to  me 
any  slavery  more  horrible  than  this  is?  I  know  of  nonaw 
There  is  no  other  species  of  slavery  in  tlie  world  besides  this, 
attaching  solely  to  children,  none  else  attaching  to  those  of  the 
same  country,  accused  of  no  crime.  I  know  of  none  where  the 
victims  arc  sold  by  their  own  parents  -  of  none  in  which  the 
work  and  the  usage  is  such  as  that  defoimity,  di!<case,  and 
l)robably  <<eath  nuist  in  early  youth  be  the  inevitable  consc- 
(|uences.  Tbei>e  poor  little  slaves  have  not  only  to  work  for 
their  own  owners,  but  when  they  have  fini^hed  their  work  for 
them,  are  lent  out  like  any  other  animals  or  implements,  to 
work  for  otiicrs.  By  this  means  it  is,  that  the  poor  cripple 
before  you,  contrives  to  obtain  a  scanty,  piecaiious,  painful 
maintenance.  He  is  unable  to  purchase  and  maintain  a  boy, 
so  he  g<Ks  about  seeking  jobs,  and  when  he  has  obtaine«l  a  few, 
he  borrows  a  6  y,  as  he  might  a  brush,  for  whidi  the  owner  re- 
ceives lialf  the  earnings. 

If  these  \ioot  little  s'aves  did  not  die  off  %^  fast  a-*  they  do, 
there  would  not  be  employment  for  a  fourth  psirt  of  them 
when  out  u<  their  apprenticesliip.  During  the  last  thirty  ytara, 
has  this  poor  crippled  victim  to  this  accursed  trade,  been  seen 
by  you  in  your  streets,  by  s<>ine  of  you  in  your  liouoeH,  black 
us  the  chimnies  he  was  employed  to  cleanse— but  you  never 
thought  that  you  had  converted  him  into  a  Slnre,  that  you  had 
crippled  him,  that  you  had  made  him  a  miserable  i^eing,  a 
spectacle  of  cojnpassiou  for  angels  and  for  men,  during  Uiirly 
years,  encount^^^ring  insult,  ptiin,  and  wawi,  by  your  imthinking 
cruelty.  What  is  to  become  of  him  ?  Owe  you  him  nothi:ig  ? 
Hath  he  not  cla'ms  upon  you  now  that  the  inhrnmies  of  age, 
in  additi'-utohis  other  sufferings,  are  creeping  upon  him  ?  Oh, 
how  ea-iv,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  execrate  the  iuhunumily  of 
otiisrs  !  The  inflictors  of  misery  on  ne^rrocs  arc  spoken  of  by 
us  witli  abhorrence,  while  we  are  enslaving,  crippling,  and 
dcstro^iug,  the  most  engaging  and  iiinooe^t  of  our  native 
follow  subjects.  Have  we  a  plea  to  urge  for  this  practice,  that 
the  slave-owners  have  not  ?  No  !  we  have  not  one,  while 
they  have  some  that  we  have  nut.  But,  am  I  not  address  ng 
people  who  believe  in  Uod  1  Am  I  not  addressing  an  audience 
oi Christians,  of  accountable  beiogs.  whose  God  is  love?  is 
there  tlicn,  a  being  here,  v.ho  c  i:i  believe  the  God  who  is  Aoca , 
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hag  not  discarded  from  His  worshippers  all  necessity  for  doing 
evil?  The  doing  of  eril  is  discarded  from  his  government. 
The  man  that  cannot  obtain  what  he  wants  but  by  doing 
wrong,  wants  that  with  which  he  has  no  business,  and  which 
will  never  do  him  any  good.  He  then  becomes  the  servant  of 
the  Denl,  to  do  his  work  and  to  be  repaid,  according  to  that 
which  he  shall  have  done. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Shepherd. 
Dear  Shepherd.— Feeling  that  your  more  mystical  readers 
may  not  find  many  poems,  which  exactly  accord  with  their  own 
being,  I  have  ventured  to  pen  the  following.  Perhaps  the 
verse  may  be  a  little  defective  here  and  there,  but  they  will 
feel  the  difficulties  which  a  spiritual  man  has  to  undergo,  when 
he  is  encumbered  by  the  cold  forms  of  language. 

AN  ULTRA-MYSTIC. 
NEW  YEAR'S  SONG  OF  A  SPIRITUALIST. 
Come,  drink,  my  boys,  drink  from  a  glass  of  pump-water, 

A  liquor  so  sparkling,  so  mild,  and  benefic. 
Let's  swear  to  uproot  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 

That  sad  host  of  vaga1x)nds,  called  scientific. 
They  all  send  their  boys  to  learn  grammar  at  schools. 

And  think  it's  the  method  to  sharpen  their  gumption. 
They  venture  to  speak  and  to  argue  by  rules. 

And  try  to  be  understood —  Lord,  what  presumption  I 
We  know  understanding's  a  gift  of  the  devil, 

A  meteor  which  Jiye  will  deceitfully  shine. 
Those  with  understanding  are  monsters  of  evil. 

And  those  who  hare  none  must  be  surely  divine. 
And  logic's  the  apple  which  caus'd  Adam's  fall. 

It  shuts  out  the  spirit,  and  lets  in  the  letter : 
Let's  argue  without  any  logic  at  all ; 

And  if  without  grammar — why,  so  much  the  better. 
The  dull  scientifics,  when  they  study  nature, 

To  gaze  on  the  sim,  they  look  up  to  the  skies ; 
With  sensuous  organs  they  test  ev'ry  creature: 

When  we  study  physics,  we  shut  both  our  eyes. 

Some  think,  with  shut  eyes,  nought  but  darkness  we're  gleaning. 

And,  truly,  we  often  suspect  they  are  right ; 
The  "  cold  forms  of  language"  so  ill  give  our  meaning. 

That  what  some  call  darkness,  is  what  we  call  light. 
As  words  are  all  humbug,  and  books  nothing  teach. 

Both  reading  and  writing  must  be  a  great  sin ; 
We'll  cut  them,  and  likewise  the  use  of  oiu*  speech. 

Then  surely  the  mystical  reign  will  begin. 
The  world  came  from  nothing,  the  people  all  say. 

And  we  on  a  cribis  a  long  time  have  reckon'd. 
When  we  shall  blow  intellect — senses  away, 

And  welcome  the  reign  of  great  Nothing  the  Second. 

A  LIST  OF  OMNIVOROUS  ANIMALS. 
Being  much  occupied  this  week,  I  am  unable  to  write  one  of 
my  usual  articles.    However,  the  reading  of  the  "  Mystical 
Student's  "  paper  has  caused  me  to  draw  up  the  following  short 
list  :— 

^schylus  is  said  to  have  written  his  tragedies  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine. 

Sophocles  was  a  sensualist. 

Aristotle  was  attacked  to  courtezans ;  his  Ethics  were  written 
to  an  illegitimate  son. 

Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  time,  were 
wine-bibbers. 

Raphael  killed  himself  by  early  debaucheries ;  Pellini  was 
an  almost  biutal  sensuah'st. 

Goethe  was  a  voluptuary  in  the  most  extreme  degree  ;  his 
^ours  were  almost  innumerable.  Nor  was  this  the  mere  ac- 
cident, but  an  essential  of  his  poetical  character.  His  elegies, 
perhaps  the  best  works  he  ever  wrote,  are  refined  pictures  of 
the  most  voluptuous  scenes,  in  which  he  was  a  principal  actor. 
Such  a  dislike  had  he  to  anything  super-sensual,  that  a  con- 
versation on  a  spiritual  subject  was  to  him  the  greatest  inflic- 
tion. IpV.igenia,  the  least  sensual  of  his  works,  was  written  un- 
der the  influence  of  Burgundy. 

Kant  was  an  inordinate  eater  and  drinker. 


If  we  look  over  history-  we  shall  find  that  reflective  men  hart 
often  been  abstemious,  but  that  artis's  (in  all  tb-*  arts)  have 
usually  been  great  sensuab'sts.  Shelley  will  be  adduced  as  an 
instance  to  the  contrary ;  but  his  pretended  exaltation  did  no- 
thing but  destroy  that  "  graphic  truth  "  which  always  charac- 
terises the  work  of  a  sensualist.  The  most  licentious  elegy  of 
Goethe's  is  as  much  more  valuable  than  the  whole  works  of 
Shelley,  as  a  naked  Venus,  by  Phidias,  is  superior  to  a  gilt 
gingerbread  king.  Thk  Transcindkntalist. 

N.B.  The  above  is  merely  written  historically,  not  as  ex- 
hibiting any  party  feeling.  What  I  have  stated  I  can  prove 
more  at  large  if  required. 

THE  SABBATH  CONTROVERSY. 

In  I59i>,  Dr.  Bound  published  his  treatise  "  of  the  Sabbath," 
wherein,  he  maintains  the  morality  of  a  seventh  part  of  time 
for  the  worship  of  Gotl,  that  Christians  .ire  bound  to  rest  on 
the  Lord's  day,  as  much  as  the  Jews  on  the  Mosaical  Sabbath  ; 
the  commandment  of  the  rest  being  moral  and  perpetual ;  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  lawful  to  follow  our  studies  or  worldly  busi- 
ness on  that  day,  nor  to  use  such  recreations  and  pleasures  as 
were  lawful  on  other  days,  as  shooting,  fencing,  bowling,  &c." 
This  book  had  a  mighty  spread  amongst  the  people,  and 
wrought  a  mighty  reformation,  so  that  the  Lord's  day  whicli 
used  to  be  professed  by  interludes,  may  games,  morrice  dances, 
and  other  sports  and  recreations  begaR  to  be  kept  more  pre- 
cisely, especially  in  corporations.  All  the  Puritans  fell  in* 
with  this  doctrine,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  spending 
that  part  of  sacred  time,  in  public  family  and  private  acts  of 
devotion.  But  the  governing  clergy  exclaimed  against  it  as 
a  restraint  of  Christian  liberty,  and  putting  an  unequal  lustre  on 
the  Sunday,  and  tending  to  eclipse  the  authority  of  the  Churcli 
in  appointing  other  festivals.     *     * 

Archbishop  ^Vhitgift  called  in  all  the  copies  of  Dr.  Bound's 
book  by  his  lettei-s  and  officers  at  Synods  and  visitations,  ami 
forbad  it  to  be  reprinted,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham 
did  the  same  ;  both  of  them  declaring  that  the  Sabbath  doc- 
trine agreed  neither  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  nor  with 
the  laws  and  orders  ol  this  kingdom,  &c.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  book  was  read  privately  more  than  ever.  "  The  more 
liberty  people  were  offered  (says  Mr.  Fuller),  the  less  they  useil , 
refHising  to  take  the  freedom  authority  tendered  them,  as 
being  jealous  of  a  design  to  blow  up  their  civil  liberties."  The 
Archbishop  was  no  sooiier  dead  than  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished, IGOfi,  with  additions.— Neale's  Puritans,  vol.  1,  c.  (]. 

The  above  circumstances  are  now  reversed.  Indeed  the 
people  are  not  unlike  pigs,  you  must  pull  them  back  occasion- 
ally when  you  want  them  to  go  forward. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Shelemiab. — Shelemiah's  third  letter  is  truly  awful,  he  has 
dived  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  we  do  not  care  to  follow  him. 
God  dwelleth  in  heaven,  and  the  devil  in  hell,  but  the  earth  is 
given  to  the  children  of  men.  We  have  no  objection  to  walk 
on  the  green  grass  with  any  reasonable  and  innocent  person  ; 
but  exploring  caves  and  subterraneous  gulfs,  ballooning  and 
parachuting,  toe  leave  to  the  adventurous,  tvho  take  a  pleasure 
therein.  Shelemiali  is  a  prodigal  son,  ice  fear.  He  is  feeding 
on  husks  which  the  swine  have  left,  let  him  go  back  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  his  own  inheritance.    He  is  not  happy. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — The  fall  and  rise  of  the  Church  is  a 
species  of  rebound,  not  a  destruction.  When  a  ray  of  light  is 
falling  dow?i,  it  has  not  imprinted  on  the  earth  the  image  of 
the  object  it  represents,  but  when  it  is  reflected  from  the  mirror^ 
it  leaves  the  image  distinctly  painted  on  the  surface.  The  liv- 
ing gospel  has  not  yet  come  down  to  earth.  It  has  not  im- 
printed the  image.  The  gospel  is  only  in  its  scientific  state. 
This  is  Antichrist,  or  contention.  But  when  the  divine  moral 
communion  of  interest  and  feeling  is  established,  the  world 
visible  will  then  be  Christian.  We  are  merely  intellectual  or 
argumentative  Christians,  not  genuine  heart  Christians.  Heart 
Christians  can  only  be  generated  by  Christian  communion  or 
community.    We  are  living  in  the  first  Adam, 
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THE  CHRIST— HIS  TWO  XATURES. 

Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God^a  elect  ? 

Ans.— The  only  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  being  the  eternal  son  of  God,  became  man,  and  so 
was,  and  continueth  to  be,  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  na* 
tuxes  and  one  person,  for  ever.— Catechism  of  the  Westmintter 
Assembly. 

"  He  put  his  head  in  his  pocket,  and  let  his  heart  ipeek."— 
Ebenexer  Elliott. 

Last  w^cek  we  treated  of  the  Christ  as  the  new  moral  power 
of  society.  But  we  raid  not  a  word  about  this  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures  in  one  person. 

This  question  was  once  the  subject  of  much  thundering  ana- 
thema. The  Nestorians  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  double 
nature,  and  a  double  person,  in  the  Mciwiah,  and  deelaimed 
.igainst  the  custom  then  prevalent  (in  the  5th  century)  of  call- 
ing the  Vinpn  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  saying  that  God 
could  not  be  bom,  and  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  son  of  man  and  the  son  of  Oo<l.  The  Eutychians, 
on  the  contrary,  mnint-iined  that  the  two  natures  were  one  com- 
bined nature,  the  incarnate  Gtxl.  Neither  party  understood  the 
other.  But  each  was  well  excommunicated  by  different  coun- 
cils, and  the  Eutychian  council  of  Ephesus  ordered  Flarianiu 
to  be  well  scourged,  and  banished  into  Lydia,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  He  had  taken  the  lead  in  a  previous  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  condemned  the  party  which  aflenrards  in- 
flicted the  barbarous  punishment. 

It  is  now  very  difficult  to  determine  what  either  party  meant. 
Each  declared  that  the  other  misrepresented  it.  Rut  there  is 
evidently  a  very  beautiful  and  intelligible  meaning  in  the 
double  nature  of  the  Meesioh,  which  we  shall  try  to  bring  out 
and  illustrate. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  a  tMrofold  development  of  the  nature 
f  the  Church  after  the  disappearance  of  the  individual  calle<l 
Christ  by  way  of  eminence  vix.,  a  spiritual  or  argumentative 
devolopment,  which  is  at  present  going  on,  and  a  moral  or  di- 
vine nature,  yet  to  be  nuuiifiBsted  in  a  full  communion  of  in- 
terest and  fellow-feeling  with  those  who  assume  the  Christian 
name.  These  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  Church  is 
the  great,  or  imivenal  Christ ;  and  the  individual  was  merely 
the  image  of  the  universal,  which  was  to  lie  rcvealeJ  after  his 
appearance  on  earth.  The  individual  himself  had  a  peculiar 
[lestiny — a  race  of  contention  and  humiliation— a  death  and  a 
resurrection.  This  is  merely  a  prophetic  tablet,  engraven  on 
the  page  of  history  to  forecast  the  future  destiny  of  the  Church, 
its  humiliation,  its  death,  and  resxurrection  also. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  metaphysical  inquiry  how 
the  divine  and  human  nature  exist  in  one  person  together.     If 

man  cannot  feel  it,  wortls  can  never  explain  it.  But  we  have 
10  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Church  is  divine,  and  will  be 
livine  in  the  very  sam^  sense  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  that 
svery  man  in  life  has  authority  to  say,  "  I  and  my  father  are 
sne;"  to  each,  however,  different  degrees  and  manifestations  of 

r  wer  are  given,  and  there  is  one  head  over  all. 
The  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  the  Redeemer,  but  the 


thing  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  the  old  Adam,  the  man  of  the 
earth.  This  man  of  the  earth  is  a  contentious  tree-of-know- 
ledge  man,  as  well  as  a  sensualist.  He  is  also  a  selfish  man. 
Selfishness  is  neceoary  for  the  development  of  contention.  It 
is  the  moving  principle  of  all  warfare,  whether  individual  or 
national.  This  principle  cannot  retleem  itself.  Had  mere  in- 
tellect or  knowledge  been  sufl^cient  for  redemption,  the  idea  of 
a  Christ,  which  has  been  blown  into  the  human  mind  by  a  di- 
vine aflflatus  from  the  beginning  of  time,  would  have  been 
superfluous.  The  old  Adam  would  have  become  his  own  re- 
generator or  deliverer.  The  tree  of  knowledge  would  have 
been  quite  Hufficient. 

But  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse,  un- 
less that  knowledge  be  sanctified  by  a  higher  principle.  Know- 
ledge in  the  bands  of  selfish  men  is  instrumental  only  in  multi- 
plving  crime.  The  nodes  of  inflicting  torture  on  a  human 
bcong  are  daily  increasing  in  number.  Among  savages  these 
modes  are  very  few.  But  who  can  enumerate  the  instnimentt 
of  cruelty  which  can  be  wielded  against  our  unfortunate  race 
in  civilized  countries?  And  every  new  invention  or  discovery 
gives  another  twist  to  the  thumb-screw. 

Knowledge  is  not  a  uniting  principle.  lu  natural  tendency 
is  to  make  a  trial  of  strength,  by  an  intellectnal  controversy. 
When  Johnson  met  Burke,  he  said  he  was  always  obliged  to 
put  forth  his  whole  strength.  When  Coleridge  met  any  body 
but  himself,  he  had  o  pride  in  silencing  them  by  his  superior 
elo<iuence,  and  they,  after  a  vain  struggle,  were  obliged  to 
yield.  Edward  Irving  used  to  say  that  he  never  could  get  in  a 
word  with  Coleridge ;  but  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  showed  his 
own  lordship  over  others;  and  thus  the  graduated  scale  ascend* 
and  descends,  and  the  whole  intercourse  of  intellect  is  demon- 
strated to  be— a  struggle.  There  is  no  redeeming  power  in 
such  a  spirit ;  and  even  if  there  were,  it  never  coxild  be  univer- 
sal. It  is  not  a  fSeeling  which  is  common  to  man,  woman,  and 
child.  It  varies  with  age,  knowledge,  and  experience.  Know- 
ledge is  fractional.  Learned  men  talk  of  books,  history,  and 
facta,  and  they  illustrate  their  poetic  and  moral  sentiments  by 
imagery  according  to  their  ol)8ervation,  and  their  acquaintance- 
ship with  life.  Even  with  the  most  talented,  this  is  very  ira- 
pei-fect  and  local,  and  the  child  and  the  ploughman's  boy  may 
give  valuable  information,  even  to  the  most  learned  philosopher. 
Intellect,  therefore,  never  can  become  the  source  of  a  social  or 
common  feeling,  or  a  spirit  of  communion.  The  child  takes 
no  interest  in  it,  and  the  people,  en  matte,  cannot  take  an  active 
share  in  it ;  they  are  merely  auditors  and  si)ectators ;  they  look 
at  it  as  a  thing  out  of  themselves,  which  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
to  attempt  to  attain. 

But  suppose  you  change  the  nature  of  the  associating  prin- 
ciple. Instead  of  intellectual  discussion  or  knowledge,  let  us 
suppose  it  is  sympathy — a  moral  feeling,  which  is  not  cosily 
described,  but  which  can  be  created  in  well  organised  minds  by 
a  slight  attention  to  a  few  externals.  How  very  different  are 
the  feelings  !  They  then  become  common  to  all.  The  very 
children  experience  them.  They  run  about  with  conscious 
freedom,  and  freely  approach  the  persons  of  all,  both  old  and 
young,  of  both  sexes.  The  smile  of  satisfaction  dwells  on 
every  cheek,  and  the  electrifying  sensation  travels  from  hear 
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to  heart,  mutual  condefcension  and  politeness  succeed  the  strte- 
liness  and  pomp  of  unyieldir-  rhetoric  and  dogmatism ;  the 
distinctions  which  formerly  subsisted  are  now  entirely  removed, 
and  a  new  criterion  of  worth  is  established,  which  determines 
the  excellence  of  individual  clieracter,  not  by  the  dictatorial 
and  martial  power  of  commanding,  dictating,  and  annoying, 
but  by  the  more  amiable  and  communicating  spirit  of  yielding 
and  pleasing.  The  party  has  now  an  ived  at  full  communion, 
because  the  argument  has  ceased.  Whilst  two  or  three  logi- 
cians ^vere  wrangling  together,  and  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  ivhole  company,  the  women  were  yawning,  the  young  men 
were  dozing  or  lounging,  and  the  young  ladies  were  ogling  and 
tittering;  the  children  were  leaning  on  mamma's  knee,  and 
giving  evident  symptoms  of  an  unsympathizing  spirit ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  wrangling  over,  and  the  game,  or  other  socializing 
process,  commencetl,  than  every  heart  was  interested,  every  eye 
was  aAvakened — resen  e  was  removed,  fear  was  destroyed,  friend- 
ship and  condescension  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  intellect 
was  laid  on  the  shelf,  till  a  new  declaration  of  war  by  the  com- 
batants. This  is  simple  Nature,  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  here  depicted  in  a  little  winter's  evening  party. 

What  we  mean,  therefore,  by  the  httman  Nature  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  is,  that  fragmental  spirit  of  disunion  ocra- 
sioned  by  feelings  which  are  experienced  only  by  a  few,  and 
unintelligible  to  the  many ;  and  what  we  call  divine,  is  that 
uniting  and  socializing  feeling,  which  is  as  intelligible  to  the 
child  88  to  the  philosopher,  nay,  even  m©re  strongly  developed 
in  youth  than  in  age.  This  explains  the  meaning  of  the  ever- 
lasting truth,  that  "  unless  we  become  as  little  children,  we 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  "  This  saying  is  probably 
the  most  peculiar  saying  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  In  none  can 
we  discover  more  moral  and  divine  beauty.  It  points  with  the 
finger  of  God  to  the  moral  government  of  Messiah — to  the 
reign  of  social  friendship  and  communion.  No  other  feeling 
ean  produce  commmiion.  The  intellect  of  man  is  only  a  bless- 
ing when  it  labours  to  bring  this  feeling  into  action.  When  it 
works  for  self,  it  is  a  curse  to  self,  and  a  curse  to  society. 

Whether  Christ  first  taught  this  or  not,  is  nothing  to  us.  He, 
and  he  only,  has  had  power  given  him  to  identify  it  with  him- 
self. He  stands  alone  in  the  world  ns  the  God-man,  the  uni- 
versal man,  the  roan  whosajs  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him, 
and  make  them  one  with  hiir.  He  is,  therefore,  the  sole  au- 
thentic representative  of  this  uniting  principle,  this  unity  of 
feeling,  which  is  what  we  call  the  divine  nattire,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  us  all  one  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  God,  and  destroys 
individuality  and  self,  not  aljsolutely,  but  relatively. 

This  new  Divine  Natxuc  has  not  yet  come;  it  is  onl.v  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  world.  The  old  Adam  is  still  in  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  unredeemed  ;  the  controversy  still  goes  on ;  the 
people  still  sleep  in  the  churches  and  chapels ;  the  intellect  still 
quarrels  over  doctrines,  and  self  still  fights  for  possessions,  and 
vainly  endeavours  to  add  field  to  field,  and  house  to  house,  in 
defiance  of  the  woe  pronounced  against  it. 

The  Christ,  therefore,  is  twofold  ;  one  portion  is  to  be  redeem- 
ed, and  the  other  to  redeem — one  is  human,  the  other  divine 
—one  is  selfish,  the  other  is  social — one  is  intellectual,  the 
other  is  moral  and  sympathetic — one  to  die,  the  other  to  live. 
Clothe  youi-selves  with  the  latter.  Begin  the  communion  of 
feeling,  and  it  witl  grow  like  a  plant,  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.     Cast  off  the  dying  Christ,  and  embrace  the  living. 

The  selfish  spirit  resists  the  communion,  and  refuses  to  be 
clothed  with  the  Divine ;  and  its  divines  have  invented  a 
thousand  apologies  for  it.  Some  tell  you,  that  redemption  is 
wholly  an  inward  thing,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternals! others  will  tell  you,  that  it  will  never  take  place  in 
this  world  more  than  hitherto  !  Hence  they  conclude  "  Every 
man  for  himself  here,  and  trast  in  God  for  glory  hereafker." 
With  these  convictions,  many  pious  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
hold  prayer-meetings  in  dravring-rooms,  with  servants  in  livery 
behind  the  door ;  and  pour  out  their  souls  in  holy  sincerity  and 
sentiment  to  God.  The  clergyman  prays,  the  ladies  groan  and 
sigh,  the  servants  listen  at  the  key-hole  and  laugh,  the  groom 
kisses  the  cook  in  the  kitchen,  the  night-ranger  prowls  in  the 
poultry-yard  for  a  Godsend,  and  Providence  fails  not  to  supply 
his  wants  at  the  expense  of  false  and  thievish  Christians  who 


have  strien  a  name  thak  does  not  belong  to  them.   Which  idth( 
real  thief?  i^-«^^S^^. 

Nothmg  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  Christianity  foretells 
its  own  political  realization.  The'law  of  Moses  also  foretells 
the  sameof  itselt  These  two  are  merely  one  substance  with  two 
polar  aspects.  The  law  is  the  external  circumstances.  The  Gos- 
pel is  the  internal  being  which  reciprocally  moves  and  is  moved 
by  these  circumstances.  The  law  must  be  consummated.  The 
law  is  for  this  world.  It  is  a  purely  temporal  s,vstem  ;  a  cere- 
monial system.  It  precedes  the  Gospel,  as  being  the  lowest 
department  Hence  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  represented 
under  the  figure  of  the  Jews  returning — that  ia,  the  law-people 
gathering.  But  the  Jews  are  not  the  real  law-people.  "  Ye  are 
not  ray  people,  and  I  vrill  not  be  your  God — I  ^rill  no  more 
ha^  e  mercy  on  the  house  of  Israel,  but  will  utterly  take  them 
away."  The  old  law  and  gospel  are  historical  pictures  of 
universal  facts.  Tlie  law-people  are  the  materialist,  or  political, 
or  infidel  species  of  mankind,  the  law-mongers,  the  external 
circumstance  men.  These  are  the  imiversal  Jew*.  Their 
philosophy  is  limited  to  this  world ;  Moses  never  spoke  of 
another.  Their  hopes  and  their  fears  are  all  concentrated  in 
this  little  area  of  matter;  but  they  cannot  accomplish  their 
object  without  a  more  refined  species  of  deliverer — a  God-man, 
a  mediator,  to  connect  heaven  and  earth,  to  associate  the  human 
with  the  Divine,  and  the  expectations  of  time  with  the  ho]>e»  of 
eternity. 

The  establishment  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  essentia! 
to  the  restitution  of  all  things.  By  ceremonial  law,  we 
mean  outward  arrangements,  corresponding  to  the  progress  and 
wants  of  man.  We  make  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  old 
Jewish  law,  which  was  a  mere  local  institution  for  an  infantine 
state  of  society.  We  mean  a  ceremonial  law  created  by  the 
social  feeling,  in  other  words,  a  social  system.  This  social 
system,  however,  is  but  a  poor  drivelling  earthly  thing,  without 
that  marvellous  charm  of  the  Divine  nature  personified  by  the 
Son  of  God.  The  material  mind  will  laugh  at  this,  we  know, 
(we  are  prepared  for  scorn)  but  it  must  shrink  before  its  sub- 
limity and  its  power.  We  are  quite  secure  ;  we  could  sit  down 
with  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  and  witness  the  defeat  of  the 
law-mongers  who  reject  this  principle.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  frankly  own,  that  without  the  law-people  v/e  can  do  nothing. 
The  (iospel  is  as  frail  without  the  law,  as  the  law  is  n-ithout  the  ■ 
Gospel.  They  are  merely  the  spirit  and  body ;  their  union 
ought  to  be  courted,  not  avoided. 

Here  again,  we  have  the  Christ  and  his  two  natures,  umlur 
another  form,  but  essentially  the  same  as  the  former.  Lav.  i» 
the  sphere  of  intellect ;  the  gospel  of  feeling  and  communion. 
These  two  divisions  will  meet  you  in  every  view  of  the 
subject.  We  are  not  looking  at  the  individual  Christ, 
but  at  the  universal  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being,  and 
a  being  possessing  a  mind  which  bears  the  image  of  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal  in  its  powers  of  imagination  and  ab- 
straction. How  Christ  was  united  to  God  and  in  what 
sense  he  was  a  Son,  is  l>eyond  our  sphere,  beyond  our  discovery, 
farther  than  our  own  experiencg  goes.  We  can  imagiji" 
nothing  generically  distinct  from  our  own  nature  ;  we  may 
ceive  a  greater  power,  but  the  species  is  the  same.  We  id 
imagine  a  voice  speaking  within  him,  but  that  makes  him 
merely  a  prophet,  which  is  an  inferior  order  of  apostleshiji. 
But  we  can  imagine  our  own  nature  exalted  to  any  possible 
height  of  perfection,  merely  by  the  social  feeling,  and  clothed 
with  dignity  and  sublimity,  by  the  superaddition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Sonsbip,  which  aspires  to  an  eternal  progression  of 
being  beyond  this  sensuous  sphere.  These  t\ro  feelings,  the 
social  feeling  for  time,  and  the  Divine  Sonship  for  eternity ,^ 
constitute  the  double  nature  of  the  perfect  Church,  and  make  up 
our  beau  ideal  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  ;  the  union  of  the  lay/ 
and  the  Gospel,  the  amalgamation  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile, 
the  final  ftilfilment  of  the  promise  to  the  Fathers  here,  with  the 
rational  ana  well-grounded  hope  of  its  more  perfect  realization 
hereafter. 
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CONVERSION   OF  A  CHURCH-OF-ENGL AND 
CLER<3yMAN  TO  THE  BAPTIST  PERSUASION. 

We  have  before  us  the  twelfth  edition  of  "  A  letter  to  the  Pro- 
vost of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  by  J.  C.  Philpot,  late  Fellow 
of  Worcester  College,  and  Curate  of  Stadhampton,  Oxford- 
shire, on  resigning  his  fellowship,  and  seceding  from  theChurch 
of  England,  in  which  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Kstab- 
lished  Church,  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  tJniversities, 
as  well  as  the  congregations  and  preaching  of  the  orthodox  and 
evangelical  clergy  are  freely  commented  on." 

From  this  portentous  preface  one  would  naturally  expect  a 
<\ill  expose  of  the  Anti-christian  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
■'and,  and  something  like  a  model  of  a  Christian  church.  But 
the  reader  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  The  poor  man  has 
merely  fulfilled  the  old  proverb,  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire."  He  disapproves  of  established  churches,  and  mfant 
baptism,  and  sprinkling  the  face  with  vatcr.  He  prefers  ini- 
mersion  !  Poor  soul !  We  hope  the  BaptateliSTe  slopped  him 
well  before  now  !  The  most  innocent  pntyer  thaet  we  can  offer 
up  for  him,  is  that  he  may  have  a  good  ducking.  Here  are 
bw  own  words— 

"  I  berc  then  express  my  decided  conviotion  that  the  very 
principle  of  an  eetablishment  is  contrary  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  opposition  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  of  truth  represent  the  whoie  world  m  lying  in  wicked- 
ness, ^apostate  from  God,  and  expoMd  to  bis  ri|;htemu  indigna- 
tion. ^  Out  of  this  fallen  and  apaiUrte  wcrM  they  declare  that 
God  has  from  all  eternity  chosen  a  people  «hom  he  has  formed 
for  himself,  that  they  might  show  forth  his  praise.  This«leet 
people  the  same  Scriptures  describe  as  scattered  up  and  down 
the  world  during  their  unregencrate  state,  **  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived,  terviug  divers  luats  and  pleusurec,'"  until  at  the  tine 
appointed  ef  God  they  arc  effectually -cailad  by  his  giaoe,  aad 
manifi-sted  as  the  chosen  remnant  Being  then  baptized  by 
imfnerskm  (the  only  Scriptural  mode),  they  arc  formed  into 
churches  as  vitibic  societies,  leparata  from  the  ungodly  and  un- 
rcgcnerate  world.  U  men'*  eyas  were  not  blinded  by  pride, 
prejudice,  education,  and  the  deceits  of  the  de»il,  he  that  runs 
might  read  this  simple  sketch  of  revealed  truth,  written  as  with 
a  rav  of  light  in  the  pagufl  of  the  New  Testament.  But  if  this 
be  true,  what  warrant  is  there  for  a  National  Establishment 
which  includes  as  Christians  all  that  are  bom  within  certain 
iiraits  culled  a  parish,  and  sprinkled  at  the  font  in  infancy  ? 
Where  in  the  word  of  God,  is  there  any  foundation  fiw  parish 
iivings  and  parish  churches,  supported  by  tithes  wrung  from  the 
iamier,  and  by  rates  levied  upon  the  householder  ?  Can  per- 
sons carnal  and  unregenerate,  enemies  to  God,  children  of  the 
devil,  as  the  Scripture!  call  them,  be  made  bv  any  htunan 
contrivance,  or  carnal  process,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?" 

By  wluit  process  wa«  Mr.  Phil  pots  made  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  ChriHt  ?  and  who  told  him  that  he  is  a  member  ?  and 
who  told  him  that  the  Baptirt  chapels  are  Christ's  churches, 
and  that  by  being  dipped  over  head  and  ears  in  water,  he  has 
iiecn  admitted  into  the  sanctimry  ?  Is  not  all  this  a  human  pro- 
cess ?  But  what  is  the  u«e  of  all  (his,  if  they  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ?  and  if  they  have  the  spirit  of  Chri»t  they  will  do  his 
works,  and  they  will  be  one  family,  and  Christ  will  be  the 
lather  of  it.  Is  it  so?  We  should  like  to  sec  the  Baptist 
that  has  the  hardihoo<l  to  pollute  his  lips  with  an  affirmative 
aiiBwer.  There  h  not  a  parish  church  in  England,  nor  a  Ma- 
hometan mosque  in  Turkey,  m/hose  congregation  is  not  ns  near 
to  Christ  in  spirit  as  the  Baptist  mocker)-  of  an  elect  people. 
The  now  and  regenerate  spirit  of  this  immersed  "  proselyte  of 
the  gate"  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  sentence,  written 
iif  the  church  he  has  deorted  : — *'  She  affects  to  save  souls,  and 
deludes  them  into  the  bottomless  pit."  Considering  the  gentle- 
man's  notions  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless,  this  is  pretty  strong, 
lie  may  congratulate  himself  that  his  dip  has  saved  him. 

We  believe  Mr.  Philpots  very  sincere,  we  can  easily  sym- 
p.kthize  with  h's  feelings,  and  he  has  given  ^ood  evidence  of 
nncaatjf  in  xesigning  a  ftiUowthip,  and  a  church  living.  Many, 
indeed,  resign  a  fellowship  in  order  to  take  a  wife ;  but  the 
vhurch-Iiving  can  be  held  in  common  with  wife  and  children. 


These  things  to  an  honest  man,  are  mere  stubble,  but  in  search 
ing  for  motives  we  must  always  consider  them.  He  will  lose 
nothing  by  the  change,  but  we  cannot  say,  that  he  is  one  hairs- 
breadth  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  before.  He  has  not 
told  lis  what  this  regenerate  nature  is,  \vhat  are  its  fruits,  how 
he  knows  that  it  is  not  a  delusion,  and  how  he  accounts  for  the 
worldly-mindedness,  and  selfishness,  and  monev-griping  pro- 
l)en8ities,  of  his  regenerate  brethren.  Why  do  they  not  make 
one  femily  ?  Why  have  they  not  one  purse,  one  home,  one 
interest,  one  heart  ?  We  have  known  many  of  the  immersed, 
but  we  never  could  perceive  that  the  dip  was  of  much  service -to 
them. 
The  following  extract  is  worth  reading. 

"  Lastly,  I  secede  from  the  Churcfh  of  England,  because  1 
can  find  in  her  scatce  one  mark  of  a  true  Church.  She  tram- 
ples upon  one  ordinance  of  Christ  by  sprinkling  infants,  and 
calling  it  regeneration  (the  word  of  (Jod  allowing  no  other  than 
the  baptism  of  believers,  and  that  by  immersion),  and  profanes 
the  other  by  permitting  the  ungodly  to  participate.  The  true 
Church  is  despised,  but  she  is  honoured.  Tlie  true  Church  is  per- 
secuted, but  she  is  a  persecutor.*  The  true  Chnrch  is  chosen  out 
of  the  world,  bat  she  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  it.  The  true  Church 
consists  only  of  the  regenerate,  but  she  embraces  in  her  univer- 
sal ams,  all  the  dnmkards,  liars,  thieves,  and  immoral  charac- 
ten>of  the  land.  She  christens  them,  she  confirms  them,  she 
marries  Hieni,  she  buries  them.  And  she  pronounces  of  all  for 
whom  «he  exeentestheae  offices,  that  they  arc  regenerate,  that 
'■all  their  nn$  mnftrgivtn  them,''  that  they  are  '/A«  servants 
ef  Ood.^  IfperAance  on  a  dying  Ijed,  any  doubts  and  convic- 
tions should  arise,  that  all  is  not  ripbt  for  eternity,  she  sends 
her  minister  to  visit  them,  and  *  to  abnolve  them  from  all  their 
sin*.^  And  having  thus  lulled  their  fears  and  deluded  them  to 
die  in  peace,  she  quiets  the  rising  doubts  of  their  friends  at  the 
month  of  the  grave,  by  assuring  them,  that  *  this  o«ir  brother 
is  delivered  out  of  the  miseriee  of  this  sinful  world,'  and  is 
'  committed  to  the  dust  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  ctomal  life.'  Oh  !  could  the  awful  veil  that  hides 
eternity  be  for  a  moment  lifted  up,  we  should  see  that  thou- 
eands  whom  4he  Church  of  England  is  blessing — (fod  it  eurttng 
and  that  tens  of  thousands  whom  she  is  asserting  to  be  'in  joj 
and  friicity,'  are  at  that  moment  '  M'ting  up  their  eyes  in  hell 
being  in  torment !  '  ' 

No  duubt,  the  Baptists  never  commit  a  mistake,  in  dipping 
the  unregenerate — who  make  their  final  dip  into  the  laVe  that 
bumeth  with  the  victims  of  the  Chu'ch  of  England  delusion, 
and  popish  idolatry,  *'  dead  Calvanisks,^  a«  our  author  calls 
them,  and  other  wnter-sprinkling  heretics,  who  ha\e  not  been 
sanctified  with  the  "  blood  of  sprinkling.'" 

The  true  baptism,  is  the  immersion,  full  immersion,  of  the 
selfish  nature  in  the  spirit  of  communion.  The  Baptist  doctrine 
is  a  poetical  figure  of  it,  The  sprinVljng  of  the  ('hurch  is  a 
good  poetical  figure  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  comnmnion  tha^. 
belongs  to  the  Church.  It  has  only  got  a  little  sprinkling  of 
it.  Full  commnnion  is  the  true  liaptism  ;  we  are  Baptists,  im- 
merson  Baptist* ;  but  we  consider  children  as  fit  as  men  or 
women  for  the  holv  rite.  It  requires  little  knowledge  to  feel 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  when  that  love  is  cherished  by  the 
ceremonial  law  of  God,  which  law  is  the  arrangement  of  society 
according  to  a  model  of  universal  justice.  The  law  of  Christ 
is  love,  but  it  can  only  live  in  the  ceremonial  law.  Christ 
came  to  the  law,  and  he  m  crucified  until  it  be  restored. 

•  The  Established  Clergy  are  using  this  very  language  intfaeir 
owu  behalf.  There  is  no  Church  persecuted  but  one,  and  that 
is  "love."  The  rest  are  only  rewarded  according  to  their 
works. 


CLERICAL  FOOLERY. 


'■  A  eorresp«ndence  has  grownup  between  Mr.  Townscnd  and 
the  "  Tracts  for  the  times  '  people  ofOxfonl.  Wnureare  our 
prelates  when  this  nonsense  is  going  on  in  the  hea  t  of  the  great 
Protestant  univcsity?  The  questions  in  debate  new  are,  whe- 
ther men  shall  turn  their  beads  to  the  east,  or  to  any  other 
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quarter  of  the  compass,  during  the  reading  of  the  creeds  ? 
Whether  the  clergy  shall  wear  little  croasea  on  the  tipi  of  their 
scarres  ?  Whether  the.\  shall  put  the  bread  and  wine  on  the 
table  in  the  chancel  with  their  own  hands,  or  by  the  hands  of 
the  churchwarden  ?  Whether  they  shall  put  them  primarily  on 
a  little  table  apart,  or  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  ?  Or  whether 
they  shall  make  a  bow  to  them  as  they  advance  to  the  table, 
or  omit  that  piece  of  politeness  ?  Mr.  Towosend,  it  seems, 
has  said,  cursorily-,  that  all  those  tricks  savoured  of  Popery. 
Dr.  Pussy,  for  it  is  no  less  than  the  Hebrew  Professor  and 
Canon  of  Christ's  Church  who  feels  aggrieved,  proceeds  for- 
mally to  ^-indicate  the  orthodoxy  of  those  prodigiously  childish 
persons  who  think  that  they  are  thus  actually  restoring  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Church.  Hume,  in  his  history,  observes  with  keen 
and  due  contempt,  "■  that  the  most  furious  quarrels  of  the  sec- 
taries were  about  surplices,  rails  to  the  communion  table,  the 
position  ef  the  reading  desks,  and  such  other  trivialities."  And 
are  we  to  have  all  this  nonsense  renewed,  and  solemn  men  in 
doctors'  hoods  thinking  that  they  are  not  committing  the  most 
arrant  foolery  by  scribbling  either  for  or  against  them  ?  And 
all  this  trifling  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  is  at 
hazard — when  a  rabble  of  legislators  in  the  streets  are  howling 
for  her  plunder,  and  Popery,  like  a  wild  beast,  is  foaming  at 
her  threshold.  Let  Oxford  bestir  herself  while  she  remains  a 
University,  leave  those  pompous  triflers  to  their  obscure  squab- 
bles, and  add  somethin^^  manly,  honest,  and  rational,  to  the 
national  defence  of  Christianity." — Blackvood^s  Magazine. 

This  controversy  will  be  more  effectual  in  brimming  the  Church 
to  its  grave  than  all  the  bowlings  of  the  ^  legislative  rabble." 
The  tract  gentlemen  are  storming  her  on  the  south ;  the  Ra- 
dicals on  the  north,  where  Satan,  (see  Milton,)  raised  his 
standard. 

Of  the  above  party,  the  Oxford  Tract  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Nernnan,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  are  the  chieftains,  the  Record,  a  religious 
paper,  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  that  there  are  two  societies  formed,  let  every  man  go 
to  his  own  company.  We  (in  common,  of  course,  with  every 
Christian  man)  not  only  consider  it  our  duty  to  assist  in  bearing 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  lying  in  ignorance 
of  it  ;  but  to  be  very  careful  in  making  the  attempt  to  see  that 
it  is  the  very  gospel  of  the  prace  of  God  that  we  present  to  our 
fellow  countrymen,  and  not  a  spurious  and  destructive  imitation 
of  it.  Every  man  is  undoubtedly  called  upon  at  all  times, 
and  especially  in  times  when  the  essential  principles  of  Popery 
are  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Church,  by  men  of 
name  and  consideration  in  her  communion,  to  exercise  a  godly 
jealousy  in  this  matter,  and  seriously  to  consider,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  judge,  what  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
God.  Deeds,  in  most  cases,  speak  more  loudly  and  signifi- 
cantly than  words.  The  Reverend  Professor  Puse^-,  we  per- 
ceive, has  instantly  joined  himself  to  this  society.  Here  is  his 
declaration,  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  he  expects  countenance, 
support,  and  circulation  to  his  ruinous  debisions."' 

So  say  the  majority  of  the  Churchmen  of  the  new  party ! 
And  .Tohn  Wesley,  whose  followers  now  go  hand  and  glove  with 
the  majority,  and  are  almost  on  the  eve  of  a  coalition,  says  of 
these  very  zealous  diffusers  of  the  very  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God: — 

"  To  speak  the  naked  truth,  not  with  anger  or  contempt,  as 
too  many  have  done,  I  acknowledge  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
those  that  were  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  with  whom 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  converse,  in  almost  every  part  of  England 
or  Ireland,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  last  past,  have  not  been  emi- 
nent either  for  knowledge  or  piety.  It  has  been  loudly  af- 
firmed, that  most  of  the  persons  now  in  connexion  with  me, 
who  believe  it  their  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  having 
been  taken  immediately  from  low  trades,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  the  like,  are  a  set  of  poor,  stupid,  illiterate  men,  that  scarce 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left ;  yet  I  cannot  but  say, 
that  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  suffer  one  of 
them  to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels,  if  I  had  not  rea- 
sonable proof  that  he  had  more  knowledge  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, more  knowledge  of  himself,  more  knowledge  of  God  and 


the  things  of  Go<i,  than  nine  in  ten  of  the  clergymen  I  have 
conversed  with,  either  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere. 

"  Insolent  clergymen,  pleasure- taking  clergvraen,  praise- 
lo\ing  cleigymen,  preferment-seeking  clergymen  •  these  are  the 
wretches  that  cause  the  order  in  general  to  be  contemned." 
These  are  the  pests  of  the  Christian  world — ^the  grand  nuisance 
of  mankind — a  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  Grod. 

"  I  see  those  running  whom  God  has  not  sent,  destroying 
their  own  souls  and  those  that  hear  them,  perverting  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  blaspheming  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
I  see  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  both  falling  into  the 
ditch.  Unless  I  warn,  in  all  ways  I  can,  these  perishing  souls 
of  their  danger,  am  I  clear  of  the  blood  of  these  men  ?  Soul-r 
damning  clergymen  lay  me  under  more  difficulties  than  soul- 
saving  laymen."* 

We  leave  Mr.  Wesley  himself  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Philpot, 
the  new  Baptist  convert.  No  man  can  draw  his  own  picture. 
We  doubt  not  that  John,  and  all  his  followers,  will  find  theit 
portraits  rather  hideous  to  look  upon,  with  nothing  but  lurid  red 
for  the  lights,  and  lamp  black  for  the  dark  shadows  of  their 
Stygian  countenances.  Let  the  'clergy  only  draw  each  otlier's 
portraits,  leave  them  to  abuse  one  another,  and  by  clerical  tes- 
timony alone  you  may  prove,  with  innumerable  respectable  wit- 
nesses, that  they  are  all  children  of  perdition,  and  soul- destroy- 
ing traitors.  If  the  real  gos])el  of  the  Son  of  God  were  in  the 
world,  would  its  professors  talk  thus  ?  We  make  no  distinction 
between  them  ;  they  are  all  followers  of  the  Beast,  and  so  are 
we ;  but  we  are  striving  to  destroy  the  monster,  they  to  preserve 
his  life.  We  are  only  Christians  intellectually  ?  Heart  Chris- 
tianity is  not  in  the  world. 

•  Quoted  from  the  Patriot,  of  October,  183(;.  See  a  pam- 
phlet, called  "What,  and  who  says  it,"  by  John  Search 
Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


REPLY  TO  THE  ARTICLE  "  MYSTICISM  AND 
CO-OPERATION,"  OF  LAST  WEEK. 

If  we  cannot  convince  our  correspondent  of  his  error,  we  will 
convince  the  majority  of  our  readers.  There  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  truth  In  what  he  says.  But  we  read  history  somewhat 
differently.  The  co-operative  mystics  of  whom  he  speaks  were 
all  formalists.  Plato's  republic  is  a  form,  and  he  positively 
maintains  what  Owen  teaches,  that  by  the  societary  form  the 
individual  character  is  fashioned.  Pythagoras  was  a  disciplina- 
rian full  of  forms,  and  community  of  goods  was  the  principal. 
The  monks  were  all  formalists,  and  the  very  beginning  of  an 
order  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  list  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  approbation  of  his  holiness.  These  rules  being  formed,  the 
characters  came  into  them.  Had  the  Pope  waited  till  he 
found  monks,  before  he  founded  monasteries,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  monastic  orders.  He  preptired  a  habitation  for 
them,  and  they  flocked  to  the  habitation  like  doves  to  their 
windows.  It  was  the  same  with  Ann  Lees,  and  the  Messrs 
Rapp.  They  began  with  the  forms  as  soon  as  they  could  col- 
lect a  sufficient  party  to  begin  with. 

As  for  our  correspondent,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  school  of 
Plato,  nor  Jesus  Christ,  nor  even  Pythagoras.  He  belongs  to 
that  modem  school,  established  by  an  author  who  wrote  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  took 
the  name  of  modem  Flatonism,  and  caricatured  the  intel- 
ligible philosophy  of  Plato  by  disbanding  the  intellect,  and  pre- 
tending to  cultivate  the  feelings  without  it.  It  never  produced 
a  community  that  we  know  o*'.  The  purest  mj-stic  commimity 
that  history  speaks  of  is  that  of  the  Trappists,  who  never  speak, 
who  dig  their  own  graves,  and  fill  them  up  again  in  daily  suc- 
cession, till  at  last  they  drop  into  them,  and  their  brethren 
cover  them  in  dumb  solemnity.  But  these  are  genuine  Catho- 
lics of  the  Roman  order.  All  the  mystic  orders  we  ever  heard 
of  repudiate  the  foolish  notion  of  our  correspondent,  that  "  to 
prepare  a  form  first,  and  to  seek  the  animating  spirit  afterward* 
in  such  form,  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  look  into  empty  egg 
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•belU  for  the  chick  genn  ;''  but  why  should  the  chick  genu 
exist  before  the  chicken  ?  and  wfaj  should  a  hen  lay  an  egg 
fint,  and  hatch  a  chicken  afterwards  ?  Because,  as  an  Apostle 
beautiful!/  lays  down  the  universal  truth,  **  The  firtt  man  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy — the  tecond  man  is  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven ;"  and,  as  Moses  himself  most  philosophically  teaches, 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  fint,  and  then 
bresthed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  The  material 
IJMindation  being  the  lowest,  is  first  laid.  The  cellars  are 
built  fint,  and  the  garret  aftn^-ards.  Our  correspondent  wou'd 
begin  to  build  his  houee  at  the  dmnney  tops !  what  a  strange 
architect  be  is !  a  most  acial  cattle  builder !  No  wonder  there 
are  so  few  of  the  species.  We  really  wonder  there  are  s) 
many. 

But  his  doctrine  is  worse  than  absurd,  and  irmtionaU  and 
lils>''  it  is  really  selfish.  It  teaches  a  sort  uf  individual  raib- 
fcctaon— it  frw/ to  make  the  int'itiduat  bappj  amid  the  sur- 
rounding misery  of  society.  It  kills  the  social  feeling  by  en- 
deavouring to  form  the  indiridual  diameter  in  soUtude,  a  thing 
which  is  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  a  friend  of  ours  a  few  dajs 
ago  ehaacteriasd  it  by  a  name  which  we  woald  not  eonunit 
to  paper. 

We  repeat  the  important  truth,  that  the  proceM  of  Nature 
lu  every  apedes  of  creation  is  to  begin  at  the  lowest,  and  as- 
cend to  the  highest,  and  that  the  material  form  of  society  be- 
ing the  very  lowest  object  of  society,  b  on  that  rer/  acoount 
the  first  point  to  be  settled. 

But  it  has  always  been  our  doctrine,  and  it  still  is  more 
positively  than  ever—that  as  God,  who  formed  man,  had  a 
Tiew  to  the  spirit  he  niusnt  to  put  in  him,  so  those  who  form 
the  social  system,  originally  should  have  a  view  to  that  class  of 
spirits  they'mean  to  collect.  New  Harmony  has  not  iiiccfeded 
for  want  of  a  religioua  feeling.  The  spirit  is  too 
This  we  grant;  but  with  a  few  genuine  fcciiag  mfaids  to  begiu 
vith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  system  of  eommmit.v  might 
mead  with  greater  rapidity  than  erer  moaachiim  did.  Wc 
•bould  be  very  itlad  if  our  correepoodant  peroeiTed  the  force 
of  these  truths,  but  whether  or  »ot,  we  have  na  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  he  is  under  m  gross  delusion,  and  has  committed  a 
aad  blunder  in  rca.ioninK> 

We  were  requv«ts«l  to  send  the  article  of  our  correspondent 
to  the  Nm  Moral  World  if  we  rejected  it.  Wo  prefer  insert- 
ing it.  The  letter  is  intelligible  enough,  and  it  is  an  attempt 
to  wrsst  from  us  our  fiirourite  argument,  that  the  nUftoos 
fooling  is  necesHury  for  social  comhtDation.  We  eommeooad 
the  third  volume  of  the  Shephtrd  with  thi«  idea.  Our  friend 
clandestinely  endeavours  to  pervert  the  truths  of  history  to 
his  own  fiiTouritc  hypothesis.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  refut- 
ing hbn,  and  we  would  rather  refotc  him  in  our  own  columns 
than  in  the  columns  of  another  paper.  The  subject  is  most 
important  It  is  nst  new  to  us ;  iHit  the  view  whldl  *  A  My- 
stic "  has  taken  of  it  is  a  piece  of  prceumption  we  wan  not 
pivparad  for.  Did  he  ever  tend  Plato'e  **  Republic  ?*'  Did 
he  ever  read  the  history  of  the  fbondation  of  the  order  of 
the  JesuiU  ?  The  idea  arose  in  the  mind  of  fgnatius  Loyala, 
and  a  few  friends.  He  formed  the  outward  model  of  this  com- 
munity ;  after  rcpcatc<l  dimmmntmeuta,  he  obtained  the  Pon- 
tiflfs consent.  Ilia  nuniben  tBcrsMed  slowly  at  fiift,but  before 
a  century  had  expirc<l  they  were  directing  the  ooonaels  of 
princes,  and  occupying  the  most  important  edacatfannl  diain 
in  Catholic  countries  ;  and,  moreover,  they  were  a  pregramlve 
body,  always  changing  and  improving  the  rules  as  they  them- 
selves improved  under  their  peculiar  discipline.  If  a  Mystic 
had  lialf  the  spirit  of  a  .Tesuit,  he  would  b^in  his  community 
with  six  men.  Mahomet  l>cgan  with  four.  Mystics  are  too 
fond  of  ease.    They  prefer  w  ritiiig,  and  talking,  and  criticising. 

We  know  it  will  be  replied  to  this  thst  the  Mystics  want  to 
do  nothing.  Tlicv  are  drones  thcniMjlves,  nnd  would  have 
all  the  hive  to  be  drones  also;  bat  they  will  be  expelled  and 
banished  into  the  bottomless  ab>-BS  of  thought,  their  own  ap- 
propriate sphere.  Mysticism  is  Individualism,  of  which  we 
mean  to  treat  next  week.  It  is  a  most  imixirtant  department 
of  Universalism,  but  grossly  caricatured  by  those  who  go  by 
the  name  of  Mystics. 


CHUBCH  EXTENSION  AT  GREENOCK. 

(nU>M    ▲  OORRKSPUNDBNT.) 

Aboit  eighteen  months  ago,  the  friends  of  "  our  Zion  "  in  this 
place,  bavin;;  caught  the  Church-extension  fever,  discovered  all 
of  a  sudden  that  they  had  amongst  them  an  "  unexcavated 
mass  of  heathenism  ;"*  and,  not  to  be  behind  their  neighbours 
in  manifesting  their  ceal  in  the  great  work  of  txcavation,  en- 
gaged a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  cealots  in  the  cause,  personally  examined 
some  of  the  most  destitute  parts  of  the  town,  in  order  to  learn 
the  real  state  of  the  AsoZ/mh.  A  public  meeting  was  thereafter 
called  and  their  report  read.  It  set  forth,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, thai  an  alarming  **  mass  of  heathenism  "  existed,  and, 
by  way  of  representing  a  specimen  to  the  astonishetl  friends  of 
the  Kirk  (although  no  instance  of  BibU-burtuMg  was  recorded), 
a  $lorf  was  told  of  an  aged  woman  whom  they  diricovcred,  who 
acknowledged  that  she  \aA  never  heard  of  tlic  name  of  Christ ! 
Daring  the  recital  of  this  heart-stirring  tale,  the  countenances 
of  the  cradalous  might  have  been  observed  sssuming  nn  inordi- 
vmim  length,  whidi  strangely  contrasted  with  the  smiles  of  the 
anbelienng  Volimtailea,  many  of  whom  were  present.  From 
the  aaturc  of  the  resolutions  moved,  and  the  addresses  deli- 
vered, it  appeared  as  if  the  heathen  they  were  all  the  while 
eontemplating  were  the  Voluntaric*,  for  the  grea*cst  part  of 
their  fire  was  directed  towards  them. 

Having  obtamed  a  preacher,  the  only  destdcratum,  to  com- 
plete the  Chalmenoaian  antidote  to  VoluntaryiMii,  wta  a  place 
to  preach  in.  Their  fowmces  being  rather  iJeiider  to  undertske 
the  erection  of  a  diureh,  the  Methodist  chapel,  being  then  va- 
cant, was  taken  for  one  year  as  an  experiment.  It  w%%  accord- 
ingly openeil  in  doe  Ibrm,  and  with  the  b;  ightest  p.-ntpocts  of 
The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  nocure  at- 
oeald  be  obtained  for  anything  or  for  nothing 
— «o  that  vcmf  foeility  was  given  for  the  "■  excavaion  of  the 
heathen.**  The  whole  excavating-machine  being  thtu  set  in 
motion,  th<*  leading  Compulsorir«  might  h^*  i»-cn  cong'atu'ating 
each  other  on  the  prngreis  of  thcr  scheme,  nnd  looking  big 
with  expectatiiiQ — nav,  thev  imagined  thry  alrevdy  mw  the 
to'al  overthrow  of  tJie  **  Vohuitary  ver.ii!;i.*'  Some  of  the 
maee  teolous  suggr«4ed  that  the  locnlity  uf  tlie  chnpel  would 
make  a  ••  nice  wee  p«ri»hic.''  if  t'.o  mulJ  hut  gel  "  a  bit 
endoomentie  ~  for  the  mini^'cr.  From  i^i*  efforti  made,  it  was 
expected  that  on  the  fiist  Sal>lMith  the  chapel  would  l>e  crowded 
by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  bat,  if  we  may  judge 
flmn  the  exterior  apiMannce  of  the  majority  of  those  who  did 
attend  on  that  oeeMon,  thsgr  weie  heathen  of  the  better  sort. 
The  ihct  is,  foariag  a  taflnm,  •  good  many  of  the  Church 
friends  attended  for  the  pwpose  of  illbg  np  the  seats,  and 
making  sooMtUog  like  •  rHpeelable  appeaiancc  Hits,  how- 
•v«r,  eovld  not  cortJniw^  and  the  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
followfaig  Habhath,  the  praadier  found  his  congregation  con- 
ddwably  dimialdied.  nis  was  disheartening  enough,  hut  the 
wont  is  to  eome  yet  Sabbatt  after  Sabbath  a  ncnsiblc  de- 
ersase  went  on,  until  the  number  wss  redticed  to  about  twenty ! 
— «  very  neat  and  manageable  congregation. 

In  these  dieering  dreumstances  the  place  was  kept  open  for 
about  nine  montbe,  «iien  Mr.  Tnit,  having  errarated  the 
Greenock  Iwatbens  in  so  short  a  time,  determined  on  removing 
to  **a  noN  extensive  field  of  uwfulness,  "  Botany  Bay  !  ana 
aooordingly  miled  tbonce  shortly  after.  Since  then,  we  have 
heard  very  little  about  church  extension  in  Greenock.  The 
fiiends  of  mother  Kirk  would  do  well  to  take  warning  from  the 
above  fiicls,eepcc«ally  those  who  are  **  waiting  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters,**  to  step  into  a  living^  lest  they  share  the  fotc  of 
Mr.  Tait— **  Botany  Bay  for  life." — (ila$gow  ArgMt. 

*  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  erpressions. 


CLERICAL    INTOLERANCE. 

(From  the  CMUnhom  Fret  Prtt$.) 

Anotrr  a  week  ago,  a  poor  woman  who  had  just  lost  an  infant 
about  sixteen  months  old,  implied  to  a  reverend  curate,  in  thg 
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borough  of  Stroud,  to  ask  him  to  officiate  at  his  interment- 
"  Where   was  your  child  baptized  ?"  was  the  interrogation  of 
the  priest.      At  such  a  chapel,  answered   the  poor  woman. 
"Then  let  the  people  at  the  chapel  burj  it,"  was  his  haughty 
reply.     He  knew  there  was  no  burying-yard  at  the  chapel,  and 
therefore  the  dust  of  the  child  was  to  remain  unburied.     Whe- 
ther his  after  cogitations  may  have  suggested  that  an  infant 
sixteen  months  old  was  not  the  fittest  object  for  intolerance  to 
pour  out  the  vial  of  wrath  upon,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  parent 
Wiis  sent  for,  and  the  following  very  sane  and  learned  interro- 
gations delivered   in  writing.      "  With  what  matter  was  the 
child  babtized  ?""  "  iVith  what  words  was  the  child  baptized  ?" 
When  we  saw  these  queries  in  writing  we  could  hardly  believe 
our  eyes.     For  an  apostolical  priest  to  be  so  ignorant  of  eccle- 
siastical doings  in    the  country  in  the  various  denominations 
was  at   least  no  credit  to  his  reverence.     He  knows,  or  as  a 
parochial  priest  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  all  denominations 
use  tpater  in  baptism.     Or  if  they  use  any  thing  else  he  ought 
long  before  this  to  have  ascertiined  it,  that  he  might  warn  his 
parishioners  against  such  wiciedness.    *'  With  what  matter  was 
the  child  baptized"  was  then  a  paltry  inquiry,  imworthy  of  a 
successor  of  the  Apostles.     The  other  question  was  no  better. 
He  should  have  known,  that  all  Dissenters,  whatever  interpre- 
tation the}'  may  put  upon  the  words,  use  the  form  prescribed  by 
our  Lord.     He  knows  also,  that  in  such  a  case,  mental  reser- 
vation is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  the  Church.     A  late 
work  from,  the  press  on  "  Churcd  Unity,"  by  a  clergyman,  tells 
us  that  "  drunkard,  swearer,  ^c,  is  a  priest,  and  that  God^s 
ordinance  cannot  be  made  better  by  man's  goodness,  nor  worse 
by  man's  sin.''    But  what  if  wrong  matter  had  been  used  and 
wrong  words  uttered,  would  he  have  deprived  the  child  of  a 
grave  on  these  accounts  ?     The  poor  child  could  not  help  it, 
and  to  scourge  the  dead  for  the  li\'ing,  would  be  such  a  super- 
fluity of  vengeance,  that  even  bigotry  blushes  at  the  thought  of 
having  such  a  dirty  tjisk  to  perform.     The  wife  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham  had  not  been  baptized  or  initiated  into  the  religion  of 
the  children  of  Heth,  and  yet  these  depraved  Cannaanites  said 
to  the  father  of  the  faithfu',  "  In  the  choice  of  our  sepulciu^ 
bary  thy  dead  ;  none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his  sepul- 
chre."    Even  Paganism  suggested  that  it  would   be  indecent 
and  cruel  to  refuse  the  dead  a  grave.     We  should  like  to  know 
what  text  of  Scripture  there  is  that  directs  a  kind  and  forgiving 
follower  of  the  Saviour  to  refuse  a  grave  to  an  unconscious 
infant.     And  if  the  text  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  a  canon    of  the  Chiu-ch,  then  the  Church  has 
been  guilty  of  adding  to  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  exposes 
hereelf  to  the  curse  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  .John.     But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  ere  the  only  persons  that  have  a  commission  to  baptize. 
Were  this  true,  still  there  is  no  text  that  connects  the  baptism 
and  burial  of  an  infant  together.     But  a  little  exair.ination  of 
the  much-vaunted  commission  would  show  the  arrogancy  of 
such  a  claim.     A  commission  supposes  commissioners,  and  laws 
to  regulate  their  commission.     We  cannot  suppose  that  Christ 
gave  a  commi.^sion,  but  neglected  to  give  any  laws  to  guide 
the  commissioners.     In  Timothy,  Titus,  &c ,  we  have  the  laws 
of  God  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  guiding  the  apostolical 
commissioners.     Now,  it  is  only  for  any  man  to  read  those 
laws,  and  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  episcopal  commis- 
noners  of  our  day,  to  find  that   the  apostolical  regulations   for 
choosing  and  conamissioning  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  are  daily 
set  at  defiance  by  the  episcopal  commissioners.    We  will  not 
s^  that  the  Dissenters  are  scriptural  in  all  they  do,  but  we 
just  ask  any  man,  to  place  in  three  columns,  1.  The  apostolic 
comraiss' oners  and  their  laws,  as  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    2.  The  episcopal  commissioners  and  the   conduct  they 
pursue  in   commissioning    priests  at  the  present  time.     And 
3.  The  dissenting  commissioners,  and  the  laws  they  observe  in 
choosing  their  ministers.     Let  him  put  the  subject  in  a  fair 
light,  and  he  will  see  that  the  dissenting  commissioners  dissent 
not  from  the  apostles,  but  from  the  episcopal  commissioners, 
and  that  it  is  because  they  "obey  God  rather  than  man,'" — 
because  they  follov/  the  apostles  rather  than  the  episcopals  who 
set  the  apostles  at  nought,  that  the  churchmen  of  our  time  say, 
"  that  they  have  no  right  to  baptize."     That  is,  the  men  who  , 


trample  upon  the  laws  of  revelation,  in  commissioning  ministers 
who  are  are  neither  "  apt  to  teach,"  nor  anything  else  that 
revelation  enjmns,  are  the  only  persons  fit  to  baptize  and  teach  ! 
And  the  persons  who  are  selected  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  God,  are  not  fit  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
climax  of  absurdity  and  wickedness,  those  whom  the  latter 
baptize  are  to  be  refused  a  grave  ! 

A  LOOKER  ON. 


THE   TRANSCENDENTALISTS   NEW    YEAR'S 
ADDRESS  TO  HIS  PECULIAR  READERS. 

Most  patient  of  human  bein'cs! — Before  I  began  to  write 
this  letter,  I  formed  a  bold  hypothesis,  namely,  that  yon  exist. 
Well  am  I  aware  that  I  have  readers,  but  whether  I  have  had 
peculiar  readers  I  do  not  know,  readers,  who  have  followed  ray 
own  meaning,  without  lumping  me  with  this  or  that  sect,  and 
have  perused  my  papers  net  merely  because  they  fancied  they 
perceived  in  them  some  favourite  tendency  of  tlieir  own. 

Well,  then,  dear  readers,  (assuming  your  existence)  we  have 
now  known  each  other  above  a  twelvemonth,  and  you  must 
have  perceived  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  tVie  views  of 
any  other  correspandent,  but  have  quietly  pursued  a  path  of  my 
oyn.  Many,  I  dare  say,  followed  me  through  my  Dialogues 
with  the  Materialist,  but  took  fright  at  those  I  held  with  the 
Idealist,  which  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  hinted,  had  a  poly- 
theistical  tendency.  Many,  I  dare  say,  thought  I  wa?  going  the 
whole  hog  towards  mysticism,  and  were  marvellously  edified 
when  they  say  me  turn  my  horses'  heads  in  another  direction. 

My  dear  invisib'e  Church  (traly  invisible,  even  to  its  pastor, 
as  I  never  set  eyes  on  one  of  you) — my  dear  Church,  111  let 
you  into  a  secret — I  am  no  mystic ;  I  never  in  my  life  was  in 
a  "  high  sphere,"  and  never  experienced  an  "  inbirth."  I  am 
no  ascetic,  but  have  a  remarkable  partiality  for  steaks  and  oys- 
ter-fauce,  '•  cos  'em  so  delightful,"  as  Buckstone  sjiys.  I  like 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  myself,  and  counsel  all  of  you  to  do  the 
same  ;  therefore  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  your  read- 
ing my  pastoral  letters  over  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water,  and 
afterwards  using  them  to  light  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Of  all  things,  abstraction  is  the  most  detestable,  unless  when 
used  for  concrete  purjioses.  To  understand  a  whole,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  its  parts  or  its  qualities  separately,  but  this  is 
merely  for  the  sake  of  again  uniting  our  knowledge.  Mathe- 
matics, for  instance,  teach  one  property  of  body,  that  is,  its  dif- 
ferent relations  when  considered  under  the  categoiy  of  quan- 
tity. But  wliat  a  jackass  v/ould  the  mathematician  be,  wTio 
fancied  his  abstractions  gave  a  perfect  knowledge  cff  corporeal 
substances,  and  dcsp'sed  the  chemist  who  gave  him  properties 
discovered  from  another  point  of  ^lew.  Attraction  is  a  sort  of 
division  of  labour ;  the  concrete  may  be  seen  in  so  many  lights, 
that  it  is  found  necessary  to  consider  each  of  these  lights  as  a 
peculiar  science.  Suppose  there  is  a  particular  square  table, 
and  myself  looking  at  it.  This  is  a  concretion,  which  will  fur- 
nish matter  for  various  abstractions ;  the  square  form  of  the 
table  will  give  a  subject  to  the  mathematician,  the  grain  of  the 
wood  will  bnsy  the  student  in  vegetation ,  the  brown  colour  will 
employ  the  optician,  the  structure  of  eye,  whereby  I  am  ena- 
bled to  see  the  table,  is  matter  for  the  anatomist;  the  mental 
form  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  think  of  the  oljject  before  me, 
will  occupy  the  logician  :  and  lastly,  the  consideration  of  what 
I  may  be  considered  apart  from  these  forms  of  thought,  will 
interest  a  certain  class  of  metaphysicians.  None  of  these  wor- 
thies must,  however,  give  themselves  airs,  and  think  that  the 
whole  sphere  of  knowledge  is  comprised  in  any  one  of  their  pe- 
culiar sciences.  They  are  but  members  of  one  whole,  and 
their  only  use  is  to  aid  in  bringing  forth  one  whole  result,  just 
as  in  a  pin  manufactory,  the  maker  of  the  heads,  the  cutter  of 
the  wires,  the  sharpener  of  the  points,  and  others,  do  not  work 
that  each  may  keep  the  result  of  his  own  labour  in  a  separate 
box,  but  that  all  the  results  may  be  united  to  one  concrete — pin. 
When  I  call  abstraction  detestable,  I  mean  only  so  far  as  it 
keeps  itself  in  a  state  of  proud  exclusion,  when  the  mere  ab- 
stracter considers  his  owti  as  the  chief  science,  and  all  the  others 
as  mere  bubbles. 
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Some  attach  a  world  of  infiportance  to  the  sentence  "  I  am," 
and  think  it  is  an  expres»iou  of  the  absolute.  But  what  is  this, 
"  I  !•"'  A  mere  abstraction ;  a  lot  of  things  unperceived,  and 
we  begin  to  consider  the  perceiver  apart  from  the  things,  and 
ask  what  he  is  in  his  own  being.  What  right  have  we  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  an  "  own  being,"  when  it  is  only  for  the  con- 
venience of  thinking,  that  we  set  him  apart  from  these  objects. 
In  another  seuce,  the  "  I"  may  be  used  as  an  ultra-concrete, 
meaning  the  perceiver  and  all  his  objects  taltea  together  in  a 
lump,  and  of  this  "  I,"  alone  have  we  a  right  to  predicate 
existence. 

Abstraction  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  separating  one 
quality  from  others,  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  consideration,  and  is  all  by  will,  when  the  abstrac- 
ter is  not  tempted  to  suppose  that  this  quality  can  actually 
exist  in  this  separate  state.  Asceticism  is  moral  abstraction ; 
an  endeavour  to  live  independently  of  external  things ;  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  a  struggle  when  life  itself  is  nothing  more ; 
in  a  woird,  an  approximation  to  non-eutity. 

Avoid  Nihilism  ;  to  which  every  attempt  to  run  to  the  extre- 
mity of  either  of  two  opposites,  instead  of  luxuriating  in  their 
confluence,  will  invariably  tend.  A  strung,  though  regulated 
sensualism  is  requisite  to  enjoy  life ;  life  is  the  flowing  on  from 
one  object  to  another.  Endeavour,  hs  it  were,  to  imbibe  so  many 
objects,  to  drink  them  in,  that  each  moment  may  be  crushed 
into  a  wine-cup  of  sweets.  *^  Pania  reei^"  said  Heraclitus  (all 
things  flow) — a  still  being  is  no  being.— We've  got  a  new  year, 
dart  merrily  through  it. 

Tun  TaANSCKNDKNTItlST. 

P.S.    Will  talk  about  Faith  next  week. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Di-VK.  Smkpheki). — Feeling  myself  gratified  by  your  inwitiou 
of  :ny  tirat  attcnipt,  I  bare  composed  a  sonnet  of  no  less  q>iri- 
tual  tendency 

THE  ULTRA-MYSTIC, 

KONNBT  TO  NOTHING. 

Nothing,  how  gieat  art  thou,  stupendous  nought ! 

Who  rei^nest  no  where,  sittest  on  no  tkrone ! 

Unseen,  unheard,  unthought  by  anyone, 
AVhoee  solemn  dictates  in  no  school  it  taught ! 
To  thy  non-eatM  region  are  we  biooghi, 

By  old  sbetnetieii,  dull,  aeeetie,  crene. 

Who  aye  to  lenre  tfaie  Matnl  eutk  u  prone. 
Which  with  bright  NataN>i  boM  and  warmth  i«  ^ught ! 
Nothing,  to  thee,  what  goiMOM  naaeeare  given  ! 

We  call  thee  light,  and  Uv*^ and  powr,  and  hear*n. 

When  of  thy  might  to  novicet  w*  preach. 
Tby  patient  votarieji,  g^cat  cipher,  hear  ! 
Keep  us  from  marriiige,  rump-steaks,  gin,  and  beer. 

And  henceforth  all  our  works  shall  notiung  teaeh. 


TRINIT.\RIANISM    AND    SPIRITUALISM   OF 
VOLTAIRE. 

Foa  the  ■fttisfaction  of  modem  wiweres,  who  prate  abiMit 
matter,  and  rejoice  to  call  themselTes  by  the  dullest  and  eta- 
pidest  principle  of  Nature,  we  quote  the  following  pnvage  from 
a  letter  of  Voltaire  to  a  correspondent,  in  his  "jElements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Newton." 

**  You  say  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  (Newton)  did  not 
more  clearly  explain  himself  concerning  the  reason  which  often 
occasions  the  attractiTe  force  to  become  repulsiYC,  and  con- 
cerning the  forco  by  wliich  the  rays  of  light  are  darted  forth 
with  such  n  prodigious  velocity;  to  which  I  may  venture  to 
aild,  that  it  is  to  l>e  regretted  that  he  could  not  know  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena.  Newton,  the  first  of  men,  was  neverthe- 
less but  a  man.  and  the  first  sprin;.;s  which  Nature  employs  arc 
not  within  our  reach,  when  they  cannot  l>e  subjected  to  calcula- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  compute  the  force  of  the  mu«c!es,  but  all 
the  mathematics  are  insufficient  to  iofimn  oa  why  tkey  act  at 


the  command  of  the  will.  All  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
planets  can  never  inform  us  why  they  tura  from  west  to  east, 
rather  than  in  the  contrary  direction.  Newton,  though  hi  ana- 
tomised the  light,  has  not  discovered  its  intimate  nature.  He 
knew  well  that  the  elemenUry  fire  is  endued  with  properties, 
which  the  other  elemects  have  rot. 

"  It  passes  through  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  leagues 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  does  not  appear  to  tend  towards  a 
centre,  like  body,  but  expiinds  itself  equally  in  every  direction, 
contrary  to  the  other  elements.  Its  attraction  towards  the  body 
it  touches,  and  from  whose  body  it  rebounds,  has  no  common 
ratio  with  the  uiuversal  gravity  of  matter. 

"  It  is  not  even  proved  that  the  ra>-s  of  elementary  fire  do 
not  penetrate  each  other.  Newton,  therefore,  struck  with  ail 
these  singul&iities,  seems  always  to  doubt  whether  light  be  a 
body  or  not.  For  my  part,  if  I  durst  risk  my  doubts,  I  must 
confess  to  you,  that  1  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  the  ele- 
mentarg  fire  may  be  a  being  apart,  which  aHtmates  XaJur^ 
•ndjMMMSM  the  intermediate  step  between  body  aiui  soau 
»tisr  beieig  we  are  not  acquaiuted  teiih,  m  the  same  manner  as 
certain  organized  plants  serve  as  a  passage,  or  gradatiou,  between 
the  vegetable  aiid  animal  ii^gdom." 

Here  are  actually  tw9  species  of  inmiaterial  being  suspected 
by  VolUiire — from  neeeanty,  too  !  He  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
count fur  natural  phenomeoa.  Every  man  but  a  fool  sees,  and 
feeUs  uad  ia  eoascious,  of  the  being  of  spirit ;  but  here  is  some- 
thiag  else— a  trinity  of  bemg,  of  which  matter  is  the  lowest 
grade. 


PITNISHMENT9. 

Thk  opinions  of  men  arj  undergoing  a  ven-  rapid  change  in 
reapect  to  punishment,  as  a  means  of  prt'scrnng  the  peace  of 
society,  and  the  morals  of  mankind.  Penal  codes  are  be- 
coming less  sanguinary,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  ia 
avcrae  to  the  employment  of  cruelty  and  fenr  as  t*>e  preventive 
at  crime.  This  is  a  new  idea.  It  is  even  taught  by  the  clergy 
theioaelvea.  But  what  is  very  singular,  these  same  teachers  of 
merry  in  political  goveniment  do  not  perceive  that  religion 
must  keep  pace  with  civil  government.  The  o'd  crec  1  of  eter- 
nal punishments  is  dying  along  with  the  oM  snngtiinary  politi- 
cal statutes.  The  clergj-  have  not  nominally  extinguished  it; 
but  it  is  seldom  mcnrioned  by  the  polite  preacher,  and  it  is 
esteemed  n  coarse  nnd  vulgar  misdeed  even  to  pronounce  the 
wortl  Hell  in  the  pulpic  Many  clergymen  will  not  even  name 
the  Devil,  the  author  of  evil,  and  the  keeper  of  Hell.  What 
thetr  object  can  l)e,  or  what  may  be  their  prevailing  motive  for 
BO  doing,  we  can  only  guess.  Their  t'«itli  is  not  eery  strung, 
and  they  know  that  a  large  proportion  uf  regular  cliurch-guing, 
haptised, self-nominated  Christians,  like  themselves,  have  no 
baaitatioD  in  owing  that  they  do  not  believe  in  hell.  Still  they 
ara  conservatives,  and  would  shudder  to  alter  the  creed  of  the 
Church.  But  if  the  Church  creed  may  not  be  altered,  why 
shoaldtha  penal  code  underjeo  a  change  ?  Religioit  must  keep 
paea  vdtk  aoaial  progrea.  Christianity  has  been  so  beautifully 
Ofganiaed,  that  it  will  walk  hand  in  hand  with  any  system  of 
ptAicy,  whether  severe  or  merciful.  It  will  de>*cend  to  any 
depth,  or  aacvnd  to  any  liei^t.  "  With  the  tVownnl  I  wiU 
'  myteiS  frowaid,  hut  with  the  upright  I  will  thow  myself 


CONVBSSION  OF  HINDOOS. 

The  Friaud  ef  Ittdia  contains  the  following  letter  from  a 
native  Braniin  (Christian: — 

"  The  renunciation  of  Hindooism  by  the  youths  of  the  Hin- 
doo College,  is  now  day  by  day  getting  new  force,  according  to 
the  pn)gresaand  imp.ovenient  of  the  studenttt.  If  tliis  grand 
institution  continue  successfully  in  its  progress  iu  this  manner 
in  Calcutta  a  few  years  more,  and  if  the  mnnngerN,  thu  viaitorSt 
and  the  professors,  take  thu  same  care  as  they  uru  taking  at  pra- 
sent,  then  the  students  will  no  lunger  remain  in  the  state  of  ig- 
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norance  and  superstition  like  their  ancestors,  who  were  consi- 
dered no  more  than  the  tavage  beasts  of  the  desert.  Moreover, 
this  will  enable  them  to  make  a  grand  figure  in  the  world,  and 
show  the  example  to  their  o^ti  country  and  to  other  nationg. 
How  many  well  educated  and  enlightened  students  of  the  se- 
nior classes  of  the  College  eat  and  drink  privately  those  things 
which  their  religion  forbids  them,  and  they  neither  adore  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  nor  do  they  bow  to  those  pretended  Bra- 
mins,  who  are  the  plague  of  truth  !  Further,  many  students  of 
the  first  class  have  their  full  heart  to  embrace  Christianity,  but 
they  are  only  prevented  by  the  regulations  of  the  College,  for 
converted  students  are  not  allowed  to  read  there.  FortHnately, 
the  parents  of  some  students  are  now  become  liberal,  like  their 
son?,  for  most  of  them  are  well  acquainted  with  their  sons'  cha- 
racter, yet  they  did  not  check  nor  prevent  them  in  any  way  ; 
rather,  they  indulge  them  in  their  favourite  inclinations,  which 
is  to  eat  beef,  and  other  forbidden  things ;  and  some  of  them 
advise  their  children  to  do  privately  whatever  they  like  to  do. 
How  happy  would  it  be  for  CsJcutta,  when  all  the  parents  be- 
come liberal  like  these,  and  give  the  same  privileges  to  their 
promising  sons!"— ^aic/fc  Journal,  Jan.  1838. 

Liberality,  both  in  Mahommedan  and  Pagan  coimtries,  has 
necessarily  a  sensuous  beginning,  on  account  of  the  importance 
attached  to  eating  and  drinking,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
and  religious  liberalism  amongst  the  Jews  would  present  the 
same  phenomena.  Christianity  is  a  step  in  advance,  though  a 
similar  attachment  to  forms  pervades  all  its  innumerable  sects. 


Seligion  of  the  New  Moral  World. — We  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readen  to  an  article  on  the  Religion  of  the 
New  Moral  World,  by  the  able  editor  of  the  Shepherd.  There 
is  manifested  throughout  the  paper  such  an  air  of  sincere  belief 
in  the  principles  advocated,  of  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  human  family,  withal  such  a  kindly  spirit, 
that  it  well  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  and  thoughtful  deli- 
beration of  our  friends  and  rcatlers.  We  promise  it  both  on 
our  own  parts,  and  shall,  so  soon  as  our  numerous  avocations 
permit  us  leisure,  revert  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Smith  is  either  right 
or  ivrong  upon  the  subject  at  issue ;  if  right,  tee  shall  be  benefit- 
ted by  the  discussion  ;  if  wrong,  he  will  be  benefitted  by  it ;  and, 
therefore,  on  both  sides  good  grounds  exist  for  its  continuance. 
We  take  this  opportimity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Shepherd,  as  a  paper  containing  may  strikingly 
original  and  useful  papers,  and  calculated  eminently  to  advance 
the  best  interest  of  man. — (From  tie  New  Moral  World,  of 
Jan.  13.) 

Corn  Law  Rhyming.^ According  to  a  letter  from  Crieff,  in 
the  Glasgow  Argus,  it  appears  that  the  people  of  Perthshire, 
having  long  been  cooling  in  their  political  zeal,  and  despairing 
of  obtainiug  redress  of  grievances  by  what  is  absurdly  called 
Reform  in  Parliament,  are  once  more  roused  to  activity  upon 
the  Com  Law  question.  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is  now  the 
word,  and  missionaries  are  kindling  the  flames  of  agitation. 
We  wish  them  success,  if  it  should  put  but  a  penny  a-week  into 
a  poor  man's  pocket.  But  we  see  further  than  the  Com  Laws. 
Their  repeal  nill  prove  as  great  a  deluaon  as  reform.  It  will 
cheapen  bread  certainly,  and  enable  us  better  to  compete  with 
other  nations  ;  but  wages  wll  fall  in  exact  proportion,  and  the 
same  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  splendidly  comfortable  and 
supremely  miserable,  will  prevail.  All  these  movem  ents  are 
like  changing  the  inclination  of  a  bason  of  water,  the  water 
always  finds  its  level ;  or  moving  the  box  of  a  mariner's  com- 
pass, the  needle  always  point  to  the  poles.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
system  of  society  that  is  wanted,  but  first  of  all  a  popular  con- 
viction respecting  this  new  system,  and  the  necessity  for  it.  The 
world  is  too  old  now  to  be  amused  with  the  making  and  repeal- 
ing of  acts.  Dissatisfaction  wll  increase  with  every  attempt  to 
palter  thus  with  the  rights  of  man.  We  would  sooner  believe 
in  the  unknown  tongues  at  once,  than  lean  upon  such  broken 
reeds  for  deliverance.  Political  legislation  is  a  hydra;  if  you 
kill  one  head,  you  find  another  as  bad  immediately  in  its 
place. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I 

F. — It  is  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  extremes  to  beget  each 
other.     Any  species  of  ultraism  brings  forth  its  corresponding 
counterpoise.     It  begets  its  own   destroyer.     The  history  of 
mankirid  affords  sufficient  proof  of  this.     But  self-conceit  will 
take  nothing  but  self-experience,  and  thus  it  goes  through  all 
the  experience  of  former  times,  alicays   conjident   of  being 
right,  till  at  last  it  dies  in  the  conviction  that  it  has  lived  in 
delusion,  because  it  lived  in  self,  by  treating  too  slightingly 
the  experience  of  other  men.     Intercommunication  of  experi- 
ences is  an  essential  feature  of  a  state  of  concord.    No  man 
can  have  all  experience.     No  man  is  a  whole  man,  he  is  only 
a  fractional  man,  a  part  of  the  great  man-~the  species.     Ex- 
tremes are  all  pernicious  to  social  happiness.     The  Mystic  is 
merely  the  father  of  the   Sensualist.     Many   children  have 
their  moral  characters  destroyed  by  the  ultra-puritanism  of 
their  parents,  and  we  could  point  out  families  who  hate  every 
thing  that  bears  the  aspect  of  religion,  because  their  parents 
have  been  so  over-anxious  to'inspire  them  with  their  own  secta- 
rian absurdities.     Both  Mysticism  and  Sensualism  are  seeds  of 
social  corruption.     HV  take  our  stand  between  them,  and  sanc- 
tify the  flesh  by  its  marriage  with  the  spirit.     Materialism 
{single)  tee  abominate  as  low,  sensttal,  grovelling  ;  but  Mate- 
rialism, sanctified  by  the  spirit,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Now,  a  man  who  makes  a  vote  that  he  will  not  eat  this,  or 
drink  that,  is  not  the  master,  but  the  slave  of  matter.     Tem- 
perance societies  are  doing  much  good,  but  they  are  merely 
one  species  of  Ultraism  rising  tip  to  counterbalance  another. 
Perfection  is  between  them  ;  but  it  is  the  late  of  Nature,  that 
when  a  weight  is  put  into  one  scale,  you  tntist  put  an  equal 
weight  into  the  other  to  restore  the  equilibrium.     The  really 
virtuous  man  has  t/ie  late  within  him  tchich  dictates  the  quan- 
tity and  qtiality  of  his  food.     We  can  conscientiously  declare 
that  tee  never  experience  the  slightest  uneasiness  from  any 
thing  tee  eat  or  drink ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  always  re- 
freshed with  what  we  take,  and  we  belong  to  no  society,  and 
have  subjected  ourselves  to  no  other  rule  but  the  light  within. 
After  all  we  are  genuine  Mystics  without  presuming  to  call 
ourselves  so.     We  are  Materialists  also,  and  Spiritualists  ;  in 
other  trords,  Universalista.      With  regard  to  animal  food,  a 
very  intelligent   reader  of  the  Shepherd  informed  us,  after 
reading  the  "  Omnivorous  Animal,^^   tfiat  he  had  made  the 
same  experiment  of  abstinence,  and  continued  it  till  he  became 
so  supple  in  the  Joints,  that  he  could  put  his  legs  over  his 
neck ;  he  was  very  weak  at  the  same  time,  and  his  fears  com- 
pelled him  to  resort  to  his  old  diet.     Our  own  experience  is 
similar.     In  mature   life  any  sudden   change  of   that  kind 
is  very  dangerous,  especially  with  people  in  towns  engaged  in 
sedentary  life,  and  living  in  a  dense  atmosphere.     As  for  the 
conduit  water  of  London  it  is  full  of  vermin  in  sumtner,  and 
muddy  and  insalubrious  at  all  times.     Genuine  beer  is  the 
essence  of  grain,   and  is   the  most  ntitritive  beverage  a  man 
can  dririk,     A  great  variety  of  wines  may  be  made  from  our 
own  fruit,  all  nourishing  and  inspiring  to  body  and  mind ; 
gifts  of  God  which  no  man  ought  to  despise,  but  use  with  mo- 
deration and  thankfulness,  ^^e  do  not  know  much  about  an  Ul- 
tra Mystic,  but  we  hope  he  has  more  good  sense,  and  that  F.'s 
suspicion  is  wholly  unfounded. 
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INDIVIDUALISM. 

Cfutnu. — Brenk  the  dance,  nnd  scatter  the  ton^^; 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 
Semi-chorus  1.— We  beyond  heaven  are  dmwn  alon);. 
Semi-chorua  2. — Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain. 

Prometheiu  Ifni/ound. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  we  have  been  treating  of  the  Christ,  a 
most  co])ious  subject,  which  wc  hare  merely  broached.  There 
iirc  numerous  other  aspocts  in  which  it  might  he  taken  up,  all 
bearing  a  direct  influence  upon  our  faxouritc  topic  of  universal 
and  individual  regencmtion.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  might  dis- 
cuBM  the  important  question  which  hai  lately  occupied  so  much 
of  unblic  attention  in  the  hands  of  the  Irvingitet— namely,  the 
sinful  n.iturc  of  Christ,  which,  licing  answered  by  Irving  in  the 
affirmative,  brought  down  upon  his  head  the  charge  of  bias- 
])hcmy  with  which  his  followers  arc  frequently  loade<l,  even  to 
this  day.  But  in  our  hands  it  wouM  Ijc  rendenxl  perfectly 
synonymous  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which,  as  we 
have  already  oliserved,  is  fully  developed  in  evil,  and  suffers  all 
its  penalties,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  either  sinful,  or  not 
sinful,  according  to  the  view  that  you  take  of  it,  sinful  as  being 
liuman  and  imperfect,  unsinful  as  merely  fulfilling  the  mission 
upon  which  it  was  sent.  It  is  childish  to  take  either  side. 
The  man  of  universal  news  must  necessarily  take  Iwth,  and  by 
taking  both  ho  solves  the  riddle  and  removes  the  mvNtery. 

A  few  days  ago  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  Shepherd  ob- 
served to  us,  that  l)oth  we  and  our  mystic  friends  were  wrong. 
They  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  inwanl  operations, 
and  we  in  attaching  too  much  to  external  circumstances.  He 
nfl  IT  wards  observed,  however,  that  he  thought  we  erred  more 
in  our  ex])res8ion  than  our  meaning.  Wc  did  err  in  exprec- 
sion  if  we  conveyed  any  thing  resembling  Mat<<riali!«m  in  mean- 
ing.  But  few  rcaiiers  of  the  Shepherd  would  ever  suspect  us 
(if  wading  into  this  mire.  They  would  search  beyond  the  literal 
nieuiiiiig  of  our  words  if  they  had  such  a  tendency. 

We  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  effects  produced  by  words 
u|K)n  individual  minds.  We  are  frequently  mistaken  in  our 
own  apprehensions  of  other  men's  meaning,  and  we,  like  other 
men,  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  especially  by  the  casual 
reader.  We  cannot  be  always  explaining  and  suckling.  Yet 
a  long  course  of  suckling  seems  to  be  necessary,  even  aeconling 
to  the  established  laws  of  Nature  herself,  and  the  most  useful 
teachers  of  men  are  probably  those  who  dwell  upon  a  single 
idea,  and  summon  all  their  knowledge  and  their  energy  to 
illuHtnite  and  establish  it. 

What  wc  call  Individualism  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
l'i)iversalism.  It  is  a  univervalism.  The  individual  i*  a  uni- 
vontc  to  himself.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  himself  that  the 
universe  luis  an  existence  to  him.  When  A«  ceases  to  be,  the 
iiHivcne  ceases  to  be,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  with  it. 
Man,  the  individual,  is,  therefore,  very  poetically  denominated 
a  microcosm — that  is,  a  little  world.  T/.e  fate  of  the  species 
is  a  subject  of  minor  consideration,  if  we  ourselves  are  not  per- 
sonally  roncemc<l  in  it.  Little  does  the  melancholy  suicide 
care  for  the  fate  of  empires,  of  corn  laws,  and  i>oor  law  amend- 


ment bills— his  race  is  run.  He  looks  not  back  upon  time,  but 
with  a  nervous  and  hysteric  sneer,  he  laughs  at  the  miseries  of 
the  world  he  leaves  behind  him,  quietly  observing,  like  the 
German  illumines^  janua  patel " — "  the  door  is  ojKJn,"  they  may 
walk  out  like  me  when  they  can  endure  it  no  longer.  It  is  only 
when  the  link  is  strong  that  associates  the  selfish  with  the  so- 
cial feeling,  that  the  social  feeling  can  have  a  being,  for  it  is 
self  that  experienees  the  social  feeling. 

It  was  shrewdly  observed  by  our  Transcendentalist  last  week, 
that  the  **  /**  could  not  have  an  existence  wtthsut  that  which 
surrounds  it.  A  candle  could  not  bum  if  not  surrounded  by 
the  elements  of  combustion.  Our  conscious  principle  is  simi- 
larly drcuBstanccd.  It  is  solely  at  the  mercy  of  the  element 
it  lives  in.  But  it  is  for  its  own  sake  in  the  first  and  last  place, 
that  it  regnids  that  element  as  either  good  or  evil,  and  inquires 
into  its  durability  and  its  destiny.  In  its  a  priori  process  of 
inquiry  it  begins  with  the  elementary  being  in  which  it  lives 
and  moves.  It  then  descends  to  the  creations  of  that  elemen- 
tary being,  and  in  descending  it  finds  the  human  species  before 
it  finds  itself.  It  seeks  the  destiny  of  man  as  a  species,  and 
having  satisfied  itself  upon  this  point,  it  discovers  its  own  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family.  This  is  the  mest  logical  and 
conclusive  method  of  investigating  the  destiny  of  man.  Some, 
however,  prefer  the  Cartesian  system,  and  make  the  earth  "  I " 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  They  go  to  work  with  "  I  am," 
and  from  this  central  point  they  spread  thomselres  out  to  in- 
finity and  eternity.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  what  is  ciilled 
by  some  the  self-centred  being.  This  is  an  a  posteriori  process. 
It  iNjgins  with  an  effect,  and  leads  up  to  a  cause.  This  also  is 
natural.  No  man  can  avoid  thinking  after  this  manner.  And, 
probably,  no  man  ever  existed  who  did  not  thus  season.  Both 
those  modes  are,  therefore,  very  simple. 

But  the  grandest  discoveries,  nnd  the  most  sublime  and 
heart-cheering  truths  are,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  discovered  by 
the  former  method.  By  the  former  method  we  begin  with  a 
self-existing  being,  all-wise,  all-mighty.  Wc  discover  that  l)e- 
ing  engaged  in  the  production  of  a  gradimtcd  scale  of  created 
intelligences,  we  infer  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  from  the 
great  analogies  of  his  works  as  we  descend  into  their  detail,  and 
having  discovereil  the  destiny  of  the  genus,  we  infer  that  of  the 
species,  and  from  that  of  the  species  wc  deduce  the  fate  of  the 
individual.  But  in  beginning  with  self,  we  only  ascend  to  the 
univeml  cause,  and  we  continue  ascending  for  ever,  and  dis- 
cover nothing.  It  is  by  dcscendiag  alone  that  our  discoveries 
arc  made.  The  individual,  therefore,  is  the  last  object  we  come 
to.  But  though  last,  it  is  to  each  one  the  most  important.  It 
is  the  first  and  the  last. 

In  reasoning,  a  priori^  I  find  that  God  has  created  man  with 
a  rational  soul,  and  a  species  of  inRnite  mind — a  little  image 
of  deity.  I  become  satisfied  of  man's  immortal  destiny,  and 
thus  rejoice  in  my  own.  This  conclusion  is  much  more  satis- 
factory to  me  than  the  solitary  conclusion  resulting  fW>m  my 
own  individual  mind.  Were  all  the  human  species  Materialists 
but  myself  alone — were  the  earth  alone  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  their  hopes,  nnd  their  minds  entirely  engrossed  by 
sensual  purxHits,  without  even  the  caiuicity  for  receiving  abstract 
ideas'— 'had  I  no   companion  in  my  feelings,  no  sympathy 
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amongst  my  species  with  the  infinite  and  insatiable  desireg  oi 
my  imagination,  my  hope  of  immortality  would  be  feeble  in 
comparison  of  what  it  now  is.  It  is  because  the  hope  is  generic 
or  universal,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  that  it  becomes  a 
moral  certainty  to  the  contemplative  and  religious  mind.  In- 
dividualism, therefore,  is,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  child 
of  Univcrsalism.  But  who  is  it  that  thinks  all  this  while  ?  It 
is  an  individual,  <ind  the  Universalism  exists  in  that  individual. 
How,  then,  can  the  Universalism  be  the  parent  of  that  which 
contains  itself?  It  is  the  id^a  of  Universalism  only  that  the 
individual  contains,  and  in  that  idea  the  idea  of  Individualism 
is  comprised,  even  as  the  individual  himself  is  comprehended 
in  the  universal  mind  of  God.  When  an  individual  reasons 
a  priori,  he  begins  with  the  idea  of  the  universe  at  once ;  he  rea- 
sons a  posteriori,  when  he  begins  with  the  idea  of  himself. 

Our  favourite  mode  of  reasoning  on  imiversal  subjects  is  the 
a  priori  method.  Hence  we  descend  to  the  self-centred  being 
at  last.  We  have  long  and  often  treated  of  the  destiny  of  the 
species — the  universal  plans  of  Providence  regarding  the  species. 
We  have  foreseen  and  foreshown  a  system  of  terrestrial  regene- 
ration on  a  large  scale,  embracing  individuals  and  thus  ejecting 
their  regeneration  by  the  simultaneous  process  of  "  a  nation 
bom  in  a  day."  We  have  denied  the  possibility  of  individual 
regeneration,  upon  the  principle  that  the  human  species  is  a 
unity  and  the  individual  merely  a  fragment  or  member  of  the 
unity.  As  it  is  impossible  for  one  limb  to  be  happy  whilst  its 
fellow  is  miserable,  so  the  individual  man,  however  he  may  de- 
ceive himself,  is  always  affected  by  the  misery  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  companions  in  life,  or  his  fellow  sojourners  in  time 
and  place.  Individual  improvement  we  admit  of  to  any  possi- 
ble extant  in  a  dismemlnired  or  selfish  system.  But  wherever 
a  man  lives  in  an  individual  money  or  property  interest,  or  in 
an  intellectual  or  religious  fi'amc  of  mind,  in  which  ho  condemns 
or  pities  or  offends  his  fellow  man,  regeneration  is  merely  a  cant 
phrase.  In  this  sense  it  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  every  shade 
of  character,  moral  and  intellectiuU,  from  the  highest  saint  down 
to  the  lowest  sinner. 

Supposing  regeneration  to  be  comparative,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  admit  of  regeneration  as  implying  that  new  state  of  mind 
by  which  a  man  enters  upon  the  conviction  that  a  higher  sphere 
of  being  is  destined  for  him  than  this  material  scene,  that  a 
higher  order  of  being  than  intellect  is  necessary  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  society,  and  that  a  higher  system  of  education  than  mere 
individual  proselytism,  lecturing  and  schooling,  is  necessary  for 
the  proiluction  of  a  good  moral  Nature.  A  man  in  this  state  of 
mind  is  above  matter.  He  walks  not  .ifter  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  spirit,  and  "  therefore  "  as  an  Apostle  observes  "  there  is  no 
condemnation  for  liim."  But  this  is  merely  the  beginning  of 
life,  it  is  but  the  leaping  of  the  child  in  the  womb.  The  old 
man  is  still  the  major-domo  Tho  heir  may  be  bom,  but  he  is 
not  of  age.  So  fiir  we  are  willing  to  go  with  the  mystics,  and 
in  this  sense  we  ourselves  are  bom  again,  and  pcrliaps  (but  we 
cannot  judge  for  oiu-selres,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  submit 
to  their  arbitration)  we  arc  as  f.ir  advanced  in  tlie  new  birth  as 
any  of  them.  Wo  would  rather,  however,  be  silent  upon  such  a 
subject. 

There  is  one  very  important  fact  connected  with  the  history 
of  every  individual,  and  that  is,  that  although  we  may  all  con- 
trive to  universalize  our  mode  of  existence  during  life,  by  the 
amalgamation  of  interests,  and  a  full  communion  of  social  feel- 
ing, we  must  all  and  each  go  out  of  life  alone.  Now  death  is  a 
most  important  subject  to  think  of.  They  are  not  the  finest  minds 
who  do  not  muse  upon  it.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  man  to  me- 
ditate upon  his  final  doom.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  animal  is  capable  of  doing  this.  To  suppress  this 
tendency  or  faculty,  therefore,  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  ;  it  is  a 
violence  to  Nature,  and  the  result  is  moral  castigatiou,  a  msting 
of  the  feelings.  But  there  is  little  fear  of  its  sujjpreseion  lieing 
very  general ;  it  is  too  intimately  coiiiiected  with  iiidividual  in- 
terest ;  it  is  the  climax  of  individual  hope  in  this  world,  and  the 
epoch  at  which  our  new  destiny  commences.  It  is  interesting  at 
all  times  to  inquire  wiiat  is  to  become  of  the  thinking  principle ; 
but  even  when  that  is  determined,  which,  as  we  have  said 
above,  is  accomplished  by  the  a  priori  procens,  there  is  another 
question,  an  a  posteriori  question  of  individual  importance, 


which  absorbs  the  interest  of  contemplative  mimls  more  keenly 
than  that  of  the  general  proposition  of  a  prolongation  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  is  the  individual  condition  or  relationship  in 
another  state  of  being. 

In  our  present  jtwrestrial  state,  our  individiual  condition  is 
always  of  the  first  importance.  We  are  all  anxious  after  hap- 
piness. We  love  domestic  comfort,  ease,  and  independence. 
But  our  fate  is  partly  scaled  by  birtli.  We  have,  in  fact,  be- 
come familiar  with  it,  and  in  general  we  can  forecast  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  our  destiny,  that  is,  our  future  rank  in  society. 
Not  so  with  our  after  being ;  that  is  a  complete  mystery.  We 
are  not  yet  bom  into  that  Avorld.  Does  the  nature  of  that  new 
birth  depend  on  our  spiritual  and  moral  l)eing  in  this  life  ?  If 
80,  how  important  to  all  of  us  is  the  individual  relationship 
which  we  bear  to  the  author  of  our  being,  or  in  other  words,  the 
standard  of  moral  good.  As  we  rise  heic,  we  shall  rise  here- 
after. We  know  nothing  more  ennobling  to  tlic  human  mind 
than  this  consideration.  It  belongs  always  to  the  noblest  and 
the  finest  spirits.  Tho  sublime  in  viitue  can  never  ))e  attained 
without  it.  There  is  a  coarseness  and  meanness  about  even  the 
most  disinterested  acts  of  patriotism  and  public  moral,  which 
are  not  eanctifietl  by  this  extreme  unction  of  the  spirit.  No 
man  will  ever  exercise  an  extensive  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  fellows,  who  is  not  deeply  penetrated  by  this  religious  feel- 
ing. No  man  can  ever  play  the  sweetest  music  of  poetry  upon 
the  human  heart  without  it.  It  is  not  till  the  catoi-pillar  is 
clothed  with  wings  that  we  esteem  it  clean.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tho  air  arc  comparatively  pure,  but  reptiles  and  insects, 
that  crawl  and  dig  in  the  dull  and  dark  earth,  are  not  only  nau* 
seous  to  our  feelings,  but  allcgorically  employed  as  em))lemB  i  " 
moral  and  spiritual  degradation.  What  is  this  but  a  lesson  vi 
Nature  ?  and  why  will  the  pupils  and  the  students  of  Nature  ; 
fuse  to  learn  it  ?  Because  those  who  call  themselves  tlie  love 
of,Nature  arc  like  those  self-denominated  lovers  of  God — aseli 
constituted  elect,  whose  element  of  being  is  delusion  and  conceit< 

A  man  cannot  go  too  fur  in  his  imaginations  respecting  th« 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  there  cimnot  be  a  nobler  arabi- 
tion  than  that  of  striving  individually  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
being.  We  do  not  complain  of  mystics  going  too  far.  Wo 
never  met  one  who  went  far  enough  for  iis.  We  complain  only 
of  metaphysical  subtleties,  eternities,  and  infinities  in  the  niystii- 
lore.  We  have  alresidy  observed,  that  eternity  and  infinity  <:m 
only  1)6  conceived  by  man  by  means  of  time  and  space.  'Jiinc 
and  space  are  our  sphere.  We  cannot  go  out  of  them,  nor 
imagine  oiutselves  out  of  them.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  iiny 
thing  out  of  them  ;  we  can  only  talk  of  things  out  of  them. 
This  tho  mystics  do,  and  therefore  talk  what  no  man  can  under- 
stand. We  neither  call  this  high  nor  low,  deep  nor  shallou . 
They  call  it  going  centre-ward.  Voltaire  says,  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  matter  to  go  centre-ward — of  light,  to  go  from  tho 
centre,*  The  centre  is  self,  the  speculum  which  reflects  tlio 
light  which  God  sheds  upon  it  from  around.  But,  whatever  it 
be,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  full  out  with  any  man  about  it, 
of  this  wo  arc  fully  certain,  that  every  man  is  a  little  vortex,  or 
whirlpool,  in  which  a  ceitain  amount  of  external  influence  i-^ 
concentred,  and  that  the  whirlpool  is  deep,  large,  or  powerful,  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  and  magnitude  of  the  confluence. 
His  very  being  depends  on  the  being  that  surroimds  him:  to 
talk  of  centml  independence,  and  power  emerging  fiom  tlio 
centre,  independent  of  that  which  acts  upon  it,  is  very  wild. 
The  centre  is  the  point  of  confluence,  a  mere  creature  of  the 
msh  from  the  circumference.  The  taper  burns  dull  or  brilliant, 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  density  of  the  oxygen  that  sur- 
rounds it;  put  it  into  nitrogen,  and  it  dies — into  hydrogen,  it 
causes  an  explosion — into  pure  oxygen,  it  bums  with  a  vivid 
glare,  and  is  speedily  consumed.  So  it  is  with  man  ;  and  thus 
man  ought  to  be  considered.  It  would  not  be  more  foolish  to 
talk  of  the  taper  burning  in  a  vacuum,  than  of  man 
forming  hfe  character  in  a  vacuum,  independent  of  outward 
tilings.  And  as  the  fire-worker  makes  his  flame  bum  blue,  red, 
or  yellow,  by  the  gas  which  he  axlministers,  so  also  does  the 

*  It  is  lingular  enough  that  this  tendency  of  matter  is  simi- 
■  lar  to  that  of  uncreated  light  towards  the  Sun.— See  the  article, 
*'  Theoriea  of  the  Universe." 
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human  character  develop  itaelf  accordmg  as  it  is  centrally 
acted  upon  by  the  elements  of  spiritual  influence  from  without. 

What  ammint  of  self-determinin;^  power  the  will  has,  or 
if  it  has  any,  is  probably  a  question  which  never  can  be  solved ; 
but  it  is  certa'nly  practically  necessary  in  the  intercourses  of 
society,  to  rej^ard  man  as  being  possessed  of  some  species  of 
jelf-energiiing  power,  but  that  power  is  always  connected  with 
an  outward  phenomenon,  as  a  moviB)!;  principle,  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  society,  the  pressure  from  without,  or  the  more  inward, 
though  still  outward,  phenomenon  of  aelf-exaltiilion  in  moral 
Ijeiiig  ;  for  evea  the  contempla'ion  of  one's  own  spiritual  pro- 
motion in  another  world  is  an  outward  circumstance  to  the  ima- 
giiuitive  mind,  which  can  have  no  idea  of  rising  or  falling,  ex- 
cept by  comparison  with  surrounding  objcctn.  A  mere  inward 
stiite  of  being,  or  feeling,  or  contemplation,  is  impossible.  We 
exist,  as  T.  says,  becauiHJ  what  is  around  ui  exists  ;  we  ftel,  be- 
cviuse  what  is  armmd  us  acts  upon  lui ;  and  wc  think,  because 
we  perceive  phenomena  which  sire  beyond  u«,  and  objective  to 
our  perceiving  minds. 

Wc,  therefore,  une<iuivocaIly  and  solemnly  deny  the  poeri- 
bility  of  the  Mystic's  inwjml,  or  rather  inner  (for  Bromley,  in 
his  "  way  to  the  Sabbath  of  rest,"  makes  a  distinction)  condition. 
Mystic-ism,  which  asserts  it,  is  therefore  mere  verbiage,  without 
nic.tiiirig.  But  that  mental  or  ttpiritual  coutemplation  which 
hixiiriiitos  in  the  imjiginative  destiny  of  the  iixjcics,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  nobility  of  the 
human  soul — the  pitetry  of  thought — the  temple  of  science,  in 
which  all  knowledge  must  bow  down  before  the  altar,  and 
acknowledge  itself  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as  only  use- 
fully and  nobly  employed  when  presenting  its  offerings,  and 
ilccorating  the  sacreil  fane  of  Eternal  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity^ 

THEORIES  OP  THE  UNIVERSE. 

TiiKRi  is  a  wide  distinction  between  theory  anddemonstnUiun, 
but  theory  always  prccc<les  demonstration,  and  seems  to  be  no- 
ce8s:iry  to  uirry  it  out.  The  imiigination  is  the  precursor  of  the 
judgment,  and  never  can  the  judgment  determine  with  certahity 
a  universal  fiict  which  the  imagination  has  not  previously  con- 
( eivcd.  The  demonstrations  of  Newton  wore  only  the  attend- 
ants of  the  fancy  of  Copeniiais.  The  latter  conceived  in  theory 
wliat  the  fonner  proved  to  be  a  fact.  The  imagimUion  is  the 
noblest  faculty  of  tlu>  mind.  It  is  th«  creative  ftwrulty — that 
faculty  which  gives  to  man  his  sonship  and  constitutes  him  the 
im.'igo  of  Go«I  as  a  secondary  Creator.  ImagiiuUion  and  genius 
iire  synoiiymous. 

Wi'  dusY)iHo  ail  men  who  despise  theories ;  but  wc  de8i>isc  all 
theories  which  are  mean  and  base  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  subject  contemplated.  The  universe  is  a  sublime  subject ; 
a  theory  of  the  universe  must  be  sublime ;  but  the  more  sub- 
lime it  is,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  true.  The  ol«l  notions  of 
the  universe  are  very  grovelling.  To  make  the  earth  the  centre 
of  the  celestial  sphere  and  its  movements,  the  only  habitable 
ball  in  existence,  is  so  very  contemptible,  that  it  is  now  Um)  little 
fur  a  schoolboy's  genius.  Nothing  but  infinity  will  satisfy  the 
moilem  mind  for  a  theory  of  the  universe  ;  but  as  the  universe 
is  rather  too  grcjit  for  our  little  minds,  wc  now  find  it  verj'  con- 
venient to  substitute  the  solar  system  for  the  universe.  Tliis  is 
an  emblem  or  tvpc  of  the  whole,  and  embraces  oil  with  which 
wo  have  immediate  correspondence. 

M'lntosh,  in  his  Electrical  Theory  of  the  Universe,  represents 
the  sun  as  the  parent  of  the  planets,  the  source  from  which  they 
luring,  and  the  grave  in  which  they  are  finally  buricnl ;  thiuj 
preserving  the  analogy  of  our  own  relationship  to  the  earth. 
This  seems  plausible,  because  it  is  simple  and  natural,  but  we 
have  an  insuperable  objection  to  all  theories  which  represent 
light  as  a  material  fluid.  It  is  neither  ponderable  nor  measura- 
ble. It  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  gas  about  it.  There  is 
an  infinite  distinction  between  the  maximum  subtilty  of  an^- 
known  matter  and  the  sMbtilty  of  light.  Moreover,  matter  is 
all  naturally  motionless  or  suM'cptiblc  of  rest,  but  light  is  mo- 
tion if.sclf,  the  very  opposite  extreme  of  materiality,  and  to 
rcpreseiit  it  as  a  property  of  matter  is  unwarrantable.  It  is 
equally  probable  that  matter  is  a  property  of  light. 

It  may  bo  objected  to  this  that  matter  produces  and  emits 
light.    This  ii  a  mere  vulgar  illuaioo*    The  philosophic  mind 


will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  vulgar  idea  that  the  sun  begets 
light.  It  is  much  more  proliable  that  light  begets  the  sun.  This 
idea  we  know  is  somewhat  singular,  but  it  is  the  only  final  hy- 
pothesis on  which  the  inquiring  mind  can  rest.  Light  is  omni- 
present, but  to  us  material  beings  it  can  only  become  visible  by 
means  of  a  material  speculum.  The  solar  matter  is  that  mate- 
rial speculum,  and  thus  the  process  of  creative  light  commences, 
dittusing  itself  through  planetary  matter  and  protlucing  all  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  action,  vegetation  iuid  life.  This  is  not 
a  mere  8up[«»sition  ;  we  know  that  the  tlanie  of  a  candle  is  only 
a  speculum  for  the  (luiescent  element  of  light  that  surrounds  it. 
To  produce  that  speculum,  two  gases  or  elcmentjiry  species  of 
matter  are  requisite,  and  by  their  means  the  light  becomes  visi- 
ble or  materialised.  But  the  original  or  immaterial  light  is 
crejitive  darkness — ^^  The  Lord  loveth  to  dwell  in  the  thick 
darkness." 

A  sun  and  a  planet  are  therefi)re  two  species  of  matter  charged 
with  0{>pa«ate  polar  electricities,  the  sun  being  the  inisitive,  the 
planet  the  negative  iMile.  This  brings  us  to  M.  Chanlel's 
theory  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  an  appendix  to  his 
fsis  Hevelata.  This  theory  recognises  two  physical  principles,* 
the  terrestrial  and  the  solar — matter  and  motion.  "  Matter  is 
that  which  constitutes  the  consistence  of  bodies.  The  rays  of 
the  sun  unite  with  matter,  iind  arc  the  sole  aiul  ever  active  prin- 
ciple of  motion.  It  is  they  which  constitute  the  life  of  beings, 
for  life  is  the  cause  of  organic  motion  in  vegetables  and  animals. 
"  In  the  beginning  wiw  the  word,  and  the  won!  was  with  God," 
and  the  word  was  Qud.  The  same  was  in  the  liegiiining  with 
Ctod.  All  things  wero  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
an\-thing  made  that  was  miide.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men,  and  the  light  shincth  in  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  oomprehcndcth  it  not."  **  Ood  is  light."  Light  is  a 
SpiriC  The  aoB  is  aot  Qod,  but  it  is  the  8]H.-culum  by  which  he 
is  mwle  pcreeptiMe  to  men,  even  to  tho  blind  who  feel  him.  It 
is  God  initterinli/ed— the  image  of  CSod ;  the  Son  of  God,  hy 
whom  all  thinKS  tuo  crwated.  The  Father  is  invisible,  h«  is  tho 
uncreated  light. 

Light  is  tho  soul  of  tho  world  ;  and  the  eye,  the  oi^n  of  light, 
is  (juxjticnlly)  the  soul  of  man.  Matter  is  invisible.  Light 
onlv  is  visible.  Matti-r  ia  tho  element  of  eternal  uncreative 
darkness,  but  that  element  of  eternal  darkness  has  the  projHjrty 
of  reflecting  or  repelling  the  light,  and  tJhus  giving  itself  a  visibls 
existence.  We  have  no  objection  to  give  t^mgibility  to  matter, 
but  visibility  is  utterly  tipposcd  to  materiality  in  every  sense  of 
tlw  word.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  tangibility  is  tho  result  of 
immediate  contaet,  but  visibility  can  exist  between  objects  at 
an  indefinite  distance.  Visibility  is  immaterial,  or  s))iritiuil 
contact,  oflfeetotl  by  means  of  an  immaterial  or  spiritual  being 
acting  upon  a  material  speculum. 

A  mind  is  a  solar  creation,  a  bo«ly  is  terrestrial.  "  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  tho  second  man  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven."  That  which  liclongs  to  the  eartli  returns  to  the 
earth,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  sun  must  Uiithec  go. 

We  to  our  Father'^  hous«  return. 
There  numerous  mansions  stand  *, 

And  glory  manifold  abounds 
llirough  all  tho  happy  land. 

M'Intosh  in  his  theory  represents  the  phuiets  as  returning  to 
the  solar  fire,  and  undergoing  decomiwsition  aiul  resurrection, 
by  an  eternal  process  of  evaporation  and  solidific^itioii,  like  the 
formation  of  rain  drops.  This  may  be  very  sublime,  but  it  is 
very  horrific,  if  this  bo  all ;  it  is  merely  a  material  theory,  and 
as  such  is  low  and  grovelling.  No  theory  of  the  universe  can 
begin  or  end  with  ^natter ;  matter  is  merely  the  sphere  of  spiri- 
tual action,  nothing  else  can  ever  be  made  of  it  But  so  far  iis 
M'Intosh  goes,  wo  believe  he  is  right.  Tho  analogy  of  Nature, 
which  is  the  only  giiidc  for  theoretical  inquiriis,  clearly  points 
to  it  as  a  magnificent  fact.  It  is  the  end  of  this  terrestrial  sys- 
tem to  l>e  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  in  which  the  iuslies  of  all 
men  will  1)0  consumctl.  "  Yet  they  themselves  shall  be  sjived, 
yet  80  OS  by  fire."  Tlio  planets  hove  the  elements  of  their  own 
consumption  around  them.     Each  planet  is  wrapped  in  its  own 


The  word  physical  mcaus  natural  not  malcriai. 
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winding  sheet.  The  atmosphere  of  a  planet  is  its  destroying 
angel.  It  will  become  a  scorching  tempest  which  will  wither 
every  green  herb,  and  destroy  every  living  thing.—"  Then  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burnt  up."  "  And  there  shall  be  a  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  the 
solar  orb. 

This  view  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  science,  and  is,  in  so  far  as  its  material  aspect  goes,  imagined 
and  embraced  by  materialists  themselves.  We  generally  go 
along  with  enlightened  materialists  so  far  as  they  do  lead  us  in 
positive  philosophy  ;  but  when  they  begin  ^nth  their  negatives 
and  vacuums,  we  leave  them  in  the  void  of  their  own  creation, 
and  march  on  before  them.  A  materialist  is  a  sort  of  uniyersal- 
ist,  but  he  lives  in  the  cellars,  or  the  groimd  floor  at  the  highest. 
He  may  enjoy  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  of  Nature,  but  he 
never  ascends  to  the  dramng-room.  The  dining-room  is  conse- 
ciated  to  the  belly.  The  drawing-room  is  devoted  to  imagina- 
tion. It  is  always  the  finest  apartment.  The  dining-room  is  a 
male  apartment.  It  is  the  scene  of  male  conversation  and  in- 
tellectual contention.  The  drawing-room  is  woman's  empire, 
where  all  strife  should  cease,  and  poetry,  music,  painting,  ajid 
all  the  muses  and  graces  should  preside,  and  where  the  genius 
of  fancy  has  unlimited  scope  to  spread  out  his  wings  and  take 
his  xnal  flights.  Even  this  affords  us  an  analogical  lesson.  We 
see  the  universal  spirit  in  all  these  little  things  regulating  Na- 
ture even  in  the  minutest  and  most  trifling  details,  according  to 
one  eternal  and  immutable  idea  of  harmony  which  we  ought 
diligently  to  seek  and  religiously  to  follow.*  This  is  the  music 
of  the  spheres. 

*  The  bed-rooms  above  are  mysticism,  a  sort  of  sleepy  condi- 
tion which  has  no  appetite  for  the  dining-room,  and  is  rather 
beyond  the  drawing-room,  in  its  tendency  to  dive  into  the  spiri- 
tual world  toithsut  the  body.  We  like  them  all,  we  insist  upon 
having  all. 


MR.  GASKELL,  MR.  OWEN,  AND  THE  WORKING 

MEN. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  TUX  "  CHELTSNHAM   FREE  PRESS," 


London,  Jan.  2, 1838. 
Sir, — In  your  Free  Press  of  the  23d  of  Dec,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing words  attributed  to  Mr.  Gaskell,  and  addressed  by  him 
to  the  "  Working  Mens'  Association"  of  Cheltenham : — "  I, 
for  my  part,  believe  that  the  working  classes  have  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  of  private  property. 
The  notion  of  a  commvmity  of  property  is  too  complex,  im- 
practicable, and  repugnant  to  the  selfish  nature  of  man  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  any  but  a  mere  fraction,  whose  heads  are 
rather  crotchetty." 

The  literal  meaning  of  this  sentence  is,  that  the  present 
system  is  so  palatable  to  the  selfish  nature  of  man,  that  it  must 
be  continued. 

Yet  Mr.  Gaskell  wants  a  reform  of  the  present  system,  and 
that  reform  is  one  which  throws  all  the  burden  of  Government 
upon  private  property. 

If  property  be  agreeable  to  the  selfish  nature,  it  must  be  very 
"  repugnant  to  the  selfish  nature"  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  upon  it. 

Mr.  Gaskell's  own.  reform,  therefore,  being  repugnant  to  the 
selfish  nature,  his  argimient  is  inconclusive,  until  he  can  point 
out  precisely  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  selfish  and  so- 
cial nature  divide  the  empire  of  society  between  them,  and 
which  of  the  two  is  the  lord  paramount. 

As  to  complexity — surely  there  can  be  nothing  more  com- 
plex than  the  present  system,  which  neither  legislator,  divine, 
nor  attorney,  nor  even  Mr.  Gaskell  can  comprehend.  Its  im- 
practicability is  equally  manifest.  Corruption  creeps  forth 
from  every  pore,  and  every  institution  fails  of  its  object.  The 
very  best  intentions  are  thwarted  by  the  selfish  root  of  bitter- 
ness, upon  which  men  have  grafted  many  virtuous  resolutions. 


Even  charity  and  philanthropy  themselves  are  cursed  and  de- 
feated by  the  complexity  and  impracticability  of  the  selfish 
system  ;  so  that  every  establishment,  however  cautious  its  rules 
however  pure  the  principles  of  its  founders  and  guardians,  be- 
comes a  bed  of  wickedness,  on  which  wounds,  and  bruises,  and 
putrifying  sores  arise,  and  speedily  call  for  the  operation  of 
reform. 

The  beauty  of  the  social  system  is  its  simplicity.  It  removes 
the  plant  of  corruption  by  removing  the  root. 

What  does  Mr.  Gaskell  mean  by  the  institution  of  private 
property  ?  The  right,  we  suppose,  of  every  man  to  appropriate 
as  much  wealth  as  he  can  heap  together,  and  as  many  fields  as 
he  can  seize  hold  of  by  policy,  craft,  manoDuvre,  industry,  com- 
merce, or  quackery.  In  fine,  it  is  an  institution  foi  feeding  the 
selfish  and  starving  the  social  nature. 

What  is  the  moral  value  of  this  institution  ?  A  man  be- 
comes a  master  and  distributor  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
others.  They  hang  about  him  like  parasites — they  surround 
him  in  livery — they  flatter  and  caress  him,  and  move  him  to 
surrender  his  wealth  by  artifice.  He  becomes  dignified — they 
become  indignified.  He  becomes  proud — iliey  become  mean 
and  humble.  He  becomes  a  man  of  honour — they  become 
fellows  who  Avill  sell  their  caresses,  sometimes  their  consciences, 
for  a  bit  of  his  money.  Thus  vice  and  virtue  become  in  some 
measure  distributed  in  the  same  proportion  as  wealth,  and  thus 
it  follows  that  the  certificate  of  a  poor  man  is  not  worth  a 
farthing. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  but  the  whole  his- 
tory of  trade,  commerce,  and  electioneering,  demonstrates  that 
this  grasping  at  private  property,  this  greediness  of  gain,  is 
the  assassin  of  the  conscience. 

How,  then,  does  Mr.  Gaskell  propose  to  preserve  the  con- 
science ?  By  cheap  bread,  cheap  government,  and  sound  edu- 
cation. 

This  I  cordially  agree  with.  But  it  is  very  vague.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  so««d  education?  Here  lies  the  whole  difli- 
culty.  The  greatest  rogues  in  London  are  clever,  well  educated 
men.  Not  long  ago  I  was  speaking  of  one  to  a  friend,  and  ob- 
served that  I  was  afraid  he  would  come  to  a  disgraceful  end. 
His  reply  was,  "  There  is  no  danger,  he  knows  his  game  too 
well."  Education  roguery  is  the  most  vexatious  of  all.  It  is 
like  greasing  a  pig's  tail ;  there  is  no  catching  an  educated 
rogue.  Every  man  in  business  knows  such  men,  and  lawyers 
understand  me  well.  To  educate  men  scientifically  therefore, 
that  is,  by  reading  and  writing,  and  the  confusion  of  periodical 
literature,  and  here  to  cease,  will  only  produce  a  more  refined 
and  cruel  system  of  immorality.  Cheap  bread  is  not  enough 
for  an  educated  rogue.  He  is  insatiable.  He  is  not  even  a 
sensualist — he  is  sometimes  an  abstainer  and  a  tee-tottler.  His 
extravagance  is  imaginative  and  ostentatious,  but  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  desires. 

I  ask  any  man  in  business  this  plain  question — What  class 
of  individuals  gives  him  and  his  family  the  greatest  annoyance 
— the  educated  or  the  uneducated  rogues— -those  who  pick  the 
pockets  directly  and  rob  bj'  violence,  or  those  who  pick  in- 
directly, and  rob  with  impunity  by  the  artifices  of  trade  ? 

Pick-pockets  seldom  cause  a  family  to  mourn.  But  the 
misery  inflicted  by  educated  rascals  is  beyond  calculation. 
Were  all  the  20,000  yearly  culprits  reduced  to  none,  and  all 
our  criminal  courts  idle  for  want  of  "  crime,"  we  should  not  in 
a  social  and  domestic  capacity  know  any  difl'erence.  Nay, 
were  all  the  drunkards  in  the  country  to  be  instantly  converted 
into  sober  men,  the  frauds  of  trade  would  probably  be  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  most  expert  deceivers  and  destroyers 
of  social  and  political  peace,  are  neither  drunkards  nor  boors. 
They  are  gentlemen — not  of  the  Aristocratical  order,  for  these 
being  above  commerce,  have  nothing  to  do  but  spend — but 
intriguing  gentlemen,  schemers,  plotters,  bubble  mongers,  spe- 
culators, men  of  sound  education.  Should  you  like  to  multiply 
the  species,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Then  give  the  people  a  sound  scien- 
tific  education,  and  let  the  leaven  work. 

I  speak  not  in  favour  of  either  drunkards,  pickpockets,  or 
boors.  I  merely  say  there  are  greater  devils  than  these,  and  of 
these  greater  devils  Mr.  Gaskell  is  the  champion. 

Now,  Mr,  Owen  attacks  the  great  devil  himself.    His  is  a 
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grand  a  priori  process.     Instead  of  assailing  the  heads  of  the 
hydra,  he  merely  pierces  ita  heart. 

That  community  would  put  an  end  to  crime  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  community 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  But  it  must  begin  with 
public  property  in  land.  Mr.  Gaskell's  property  tax  is  a  spe- 
cies of  community.  That  this  will  not  put  an  end  to  crime 
needs  no  proof.  This  was  the  original  revenue  of  the  country 
■when  men  ate  one  another.  Where  then  would  he  stop  ? 
When  he  has  refined  the  system  of  roguery  by  science,  by  read- 
ing, writing,  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  life,  what  next  will  he  do  ? 
This  sound  education  is  not  sound  enough.  The  clergy  can  do 
nothing.  The  fear  of  the  devil  has  lost  its  hold.  Moral  lec- 
tures arc  very  dry.  In  fine,  it  is  discovered  that  another  spe- 
cies of  education,  entirely  new,  is  required,  and  that  is  moral 
education. 

Moral  education  is  not  given  by  words  either  spoken  or 
written.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word  "  moral  "  is  "  man- 
ner." A  moral  education  is  a  dunJ>  education.  It  is  the  result 
of  position  and  relationship  acting  secretly  on  the  moral  sense. 
It  is  the  produce  of  the  sympathy  of  society.  Put  a  child 
among  Thugs— he  grows  up  a  Thug  by  sympathy.  Put  him 
among  thieves— he  grows  up  a  thief  by  sympathy.  Put  him 
in  a  world  of  intrigue  where  a  living  is  obtained  by  sccresy, 
cunning,  and  deception— he  becomes  a  deceiver  by  sympathy. 
This  sympathy  is  the  moral  teacher,  the  soul  of  society.  If 
the  system  of  society  be  selfish,  the  sympathy  is  selfish,  and 
the  **  moral  teacher  "  is  the  devil,  in  spite  of  your  schools  and 
your  lectures.  If  the  system  be  social,  the  sympathy  is  social, 
and  its  repugnancy  to  the  selfish  nature  is  not  experienced  as 
an  evil,  bcuiuse  the  selfish  nature  is  not  in  the  ascendant.  You 
might  preach  immorality  in  such  a  system — it  would  not  take 
effect.  By  defending  the  selfish  system  Mr.  Oaskcll  defends 
the  system  of  immorality,  and  his  «9un<<  education  is  nothing 
else  but  intellect  versus  morals. 

This  moral  sympathy  of  which  I  tpetk.  Is  an  inapiration 
from  universal  society,  an  omnipresent  teacher.  It  preaches 
continually  in  a  man's  soul.  It  thrills  his  nervous  system. 
Who  has  not  felt  it  in  the  company  of  the  good  :•'  Lectures 
and  science  are  paltry  substitutes  which  few  can  listen  to  and 
fewer  understand.  But  this  morel  sympathy  with  a  ■^'stem  of 
social  justice,  is  a  divine  influence  of  social  and  personal  satis- 
faction which  will  put  all  lecturing  and  science  to  shame.  What 
is  your  feeling  your  sympathetic  feeling,  Mr.  Editor,  when  you 
walk  the  streets  of  a  great  city  ?  Is  it  not  revolting  to  your 
social  nature,  nay,  even  to  your  personal  satisfaction  ?  Docs 
not  the  city  seem  a  huge  temple  of  deceit,  a  manufactory  of 
wickedness,  where  each  individusl  is  congratulating  himself  at 
another  mnn^s  expense,  and  raising  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins 
of  his  brothcr*s?  Is  there  anything  humane  or  divine  in  this  ? 
Can  even  the  individttal  virtues  be  pure  that  are  cultivated  in 
such  a  soil  ?  Must  they  not  necessarily  be  comiptetl  by  the 
tilth  at  the  root  ^  Change  the  scene,  and  imjigine  the  whole 
soil  to  belong  to  the  collective  pcojjlc,  every  man  at  work  for 
himself  and  for  all,  possessing  a  moral  right  through  labour  to 
education,  good  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  recreation :  how 
different  the  sensation  !  how  intense  the  feeling  ef  fraternity  ! 
how  close  the  idea  of  relationship !  Every  boy  and  girl,  eTery 
cliild  would  feel  it.  There  would  be  no  need  of  going  to  the 
lecture  room  to /«arn  it.  It  would  spring  in  the  soul  like  a 
well  of  living  water,  it  would  fee<l  the  social,  aye,  juul  the  sel- 
fil^  nature  with  the  bread  that  perisheth  not,  that  comipteth 
not.  "  It  would  cover  us  with  its  feathers,  and  under  its  wings 
would  we  trust." 

The  working  men  will  bo  deceived  if  they  trust  either  to  po- 
liticians or  scientific  lecturers.  Poor  fellows!  they  cannot  save 
themselves.  The  loanied  and  the  educated  are  the  most  un- 
happy of  all  men  in  a  social  or  domestic  capacity.  Science  is 
good  and  useful  to  man  collectively,  but  individuals  cannot  all 
pursue  it.  The  moral  sympathy  is  for  all,  even  for  the  infant 
as  well  as  the  philosopher.  This  only  is  the  saviour.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  cultivating  it,  viz.,  by  a  sympathetic  system. 

Let  the  working  men  of  Cheltenham  think  seriously  on  these 
things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  perceive  that  Mr. 
Gaskcll  and  bl<  cloas,  sec  no  farther  than  tho  ditch. 


P.S.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  Socialism,  to  employ  other  than  intellectual 
and  moral  persuasion  to  promote  the  social  system.  The  pos- 
sessors of  property  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from  So- 
cialists. They  have  more  to  fear  from  Radicals,  who  bemg 
taught  by  Cobbett  (see  his  "  Legacy  to  Labourers  ")  that  the 
land  legally  belongs  to  the  people,  would  have  no  conscientious 
scruples  about  a  re-distribution.  This,  the  Socialist  would  op- 
pose with  all  his  vigour,  as  re- establishing  the  selfish  system 
upon  a  still  more  selfish  footing. 

The  present  object  of  the  Socialists  is  to  present  a  model  as 
an  inducement  for  others  to  follow  their  example.  The  Ra- 
diciils  will  wear  out  their  lives  roaring  for  Reform.  The  So- 
cialists are  endeavouring  peacefully  and  legally  to  mtikc  it. 
Both  parties  may  mutually  aid  and  encourage  each  other.  But 
when  a  Radical  brands  a  Socialist  as  "  crotchetty,"  he  must 
expect  a  rcjoindei — a  rejoinder  too,  which  must  make  him  seem 
a  very  suspicious  character,  both  to  the  working  men  and  the 
possessors  of  property. 


EGYPTIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

{FrofH  JnUeinton^s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 

Egyptians:   1838.) 


^  Onk  of  the  mobt  remairkable  inventions  of  a  remote  era,  and 
one  with  which  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  first  Oairtascn,  upwards  of 
350U  years  ago,  is  that  of  glass-blowing.  The  process  is  repre- 
8enle<l  in  the  paintingn  of  Beni  Hassan,  executed  during  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  and  his  immediate  successors  ;  and  the 
same  is  tigain  repeateil,  in  other  {tarts  of  Egypt,  in  tombs  of 
various  epochs.  The  form  of  the  l>ottlc,  and  the  use  of  tho 
blowpi|)e,  arc  unctiuivocally  indicated  in  those  subjects ;  and 
the  green  hue  of  the  fused  material,  taken  from  the  fire  at  tho 
point  of  the  pipe,  cannot  fail  to  show  the  intention  of  the  ar- 
tist. But  if  the  sceptic  should  feel  disposed  to  withhold  his 
Ix-lief  on  tho  authority  of  a  painted  representation,  and  deny 
that  the  use  of  glass  could  ))e  proved  on  such  evidence,  it  may 
>H!  well  to  remind  him  that  images  of  gla/ed  pottery  were 
common  at  the  same  period,  that  the  vitrifietl  substance  with 
which  they  arc  covered  is  of  tho  same  quality  as  glass,  and 
that  therefore  the  mode  of  fusing,  and  the  proper  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  for  making  glass  were  already  known  to  them  ; 
and  we  can  positively  state,  that  two  hundred  years  after,  or 
alraut  1500  u  u,  they  made  ornaments  of  glass ;  a  bead  bear- 
ing a  king's  name  who  lived  at  that  period  having  been  found  at 
Thel>e8,  liv  my  friend  Captain  llenvey,  R.N.,  the  si»ccific  gra- 
vity of  which,  25  deg.  'I'A  min.,  is  precisely  the  same  as  of 
crown  glass,  now  manufactured  in  England.  Many  glass  bot- 
tles, and  objects  of  various  forms,  have  been  met  with  in  the 
tombs  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egyi>t,  somo  unquestionably  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  though  not  reailily  ascribed  to  any  fixed 
epoch,  owing  to  the  alracnce  of  royal  names  indicative  of  their 
date ;  and  glass  vases,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  representations 
in  the  Theban  paintings,  are  fretjuently  shown  to  have  been 
used  for  holding  wine,  at  least  as  early  as  the  Exodus,  1490 
years  before  our  era."        •        *        • 

"■  Such,  too,  was  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manufac- 
turc  of  glass,  and  in  the  mode  of  staining  it  of  various  hues, 
that  they  counterfeited  with  success  the  amethyst  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  even  arrived  at  an  excellence  in  the  art 
which  their  successors  have  been  unable  to  retain,  and  which 
our  European  workmen,  in  spite  of  their  improvements  in 
other  branches  of  this  manufacture  are  still  unable  to  imitate  ; 
for  not  only  do  the  colours  of  some  Egyptian  opaque  glass  offer 
the  most  varieil  devices  on  the  exterior,  distributed  with  the 
regularity  of  a  studied  design,  but  the  same  hue  and  the  same 
device  pass  in  right  lines  directly  through  the  substance ;  so 
that  in  whatever  part  it  is  broken,  or  wherever  a  section  may 
diance  to  be  mode  of  it,  the  same  api)earancc,  the  same  colours, 
and  the  same  device,  present  themselves,  without  being  found 
ever  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a  straight  line,  from  the 
external  surface  to  the  interior.  This  quality  of  glass,  of 
which  I  have  scca  ser^rol  specimens,  has  been  already  noticed 
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by  the  learned  Winkelmann,  who  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  ancients  carried  the  art  of  glass-making  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  ourselves,  though  it  may  appeiir  a  pa- 
radox to  those  who  have  not  seen  their  worVs  in  this  material.' 
He  describes  two  pieces  of  ghiss,  found  at  Rome,  a  few  years 
before  he  wrote,  which  were  of  the  <iuality  above  meiitioneil. 
'  One  of  them,'  he  says,  '  though  not  quite  an  incli  in  length, 
and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  exhibits,  on  a  dark  and  va- 
riegated ground,  a  bird  resembling  a  duck,  in  very  bright  and 
varied  colours,  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  Chinese  painting  than 
a  copy  of  nature.  The  outlines  are  bold  and  decided,  the 
colours  beautiful  and  pure,  and  the  ctfect  very  pleasing  ;  in 
consequence  of  the  artist  having  alternately  introduced  an 
opaque  and  a  transparent  glass.  The  most  delicate  pencil  of  a 
miniature  painter  could  not  have  tracetl  with  greater  sharpness 
the  circle  of  the  eyeball,  or  the  plumage  of  the  neck  and 
wings ;  at  which  part  this  specimen  has  been  broken.  But  the 
most  surprising  thing  is,  that  the  reverse  exhibits  the  stime 
bird,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  ditt'erence  in  the 
smallest  detiiils,  wlience  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  figure 
of  the  bird  contiaues  tlirougb  its  entire  thickness.  The  picture 
has  a  granular  appearance  on  lx)th  sides,  and  seems  to  have 
been  formed  of  single  pieces,  like  mosiiic  work,  united  with  so 
nmch  skill,  that  the  most  powerful  magnifying  glass  is  unable 
to  discover  their  junction.  From  the  condition  of  this  frag- 
ment, it  was  at  first  diflicult  to  form  any  idea  of  the  process 
empleyed  in  its  manufacture  :  and  we  sbowld  have  remainetl 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  had  not  the  fracuiro  shown  tlie  fila- 
ments of  the  same  colours  as  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
throughout  its  whole  diameter,  passed  from  one  side  to  the 
other  ;  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  picture  Wiia  com- 
posed of  different  cylinders  of  coloured  glass,  which  being  sub- 
jected to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  united  by  (partial)  fusion. 
I  cannot  suppose  they  would  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  and 
have  been  contented  to  mi\ke  a  picture  only  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  thick,  while,  by  employing  longer  filaments,  they  might 
have  produced  one  many  inches  in  thickness,  without  occupy- 
ing any  additional  time  in  the  process  ;  it  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble this  was  cut  from  a  larger  or  thicker  piece,  and  the  number 
of  the  pictures  taken  from  the  same  depended  on  the  length  of 
the  filaments,  and  the  consequent  thickness  of  the  original  mass. 
The  other  specimen,  also  broken,  and  about  the  si/e  of  the  pro- 
ceding  one,  is  made  in  the  same  manner.  It  exhibits  orna- 
ments of  a  green,  yellow,  and  white  colour,  on  a  blue  ground, 
which  consist  in  volutes,  strings  of  beads,  and  flowers,  ending 
in  pyramidical  points.  All  the  details  are  perfectly  distinct 
and  imconfused,  and  yet  so  very  minute,  that  the  keenest  eye 
is  unable  to  follow  the  delicate  lines  in  which  the  volutes  ter- 
minate; the  ornaments,  however,  are  all  continued,  withont  in- 
terruption, through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  piece.'  Some- 
times, when  the  specimens  were  very  thin,  they  api)lieil  and  ce- 
mented them  to  a  small  slab  of  stone  of  their  own  size,  which 
served  as  a  support  at  the  back  ;  and  by  this  means  they  wore 
enabled  to  cut  them  much  thinner,  and  consequently  to  in- 
crease their  number.  Two  of  the  most  curious  specimens  I 
have  seen  of  this  kind  of  glass  have  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land."' 

LINEN.  " 

"  The  quantity  of  linen  manufactured  and  iisei  in  Egypt 
was  truly  surprising,  and,  independent  of  that  made  up  into 
articles  of  dress,  the  great  abundance  used  for  developing  the 
mummies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  shows  how  large  a  supply 
must  have  been  kept  ready  for  the  constant  demand  at  home, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  foreign  market.  That  the  bandages 
employed  in  wrapping  the  deiid  are  of  linen,  and  not,  as  some 
have  imagiHed,  of  cotton,  has  been  already  ascertained  by  the 
most  satisfactory  tests ;  and,  though  no  one,  even  among  the 
unscientific  inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt,  ever  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  fact,  received  opinion  in  Europe  had,  till  lately, 
decided  that  they  were  cotton ;  and  it  was  forbidden  to  doubt 
that  "  the  bands  of  byssine  linen,"  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  used  for  enveloping  the  mummies,  were  cotton.  My  own 
impression  had  certainly  been  that  the  mummy  cloths  were  in- 
variably linen  -,  but  positive  experience  had  not  then  confirmed 
my  opinion,  and  I  reluctantly  yielded  to  th«  tuuveisal  beliei; 


and  concluded  that  some,  at  least,  might  be  cotton.  The  accu- 
rate experiments  made,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  microscopes, 
by  Dr.  Ure,  Mr.  Bauer,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  others,  on  the  uii- 
ture  of  tlie  fibres  of  linen  and  cotton  thread*,  have  shown  that 
the  former  invariably  present  a  cylindrical  form,  transparent, 
and  articulated,  or  jointed  like  a  cane ;  while  the  latter  ort'er 
the  appearance  of  a  flat  ribbon,  with  a  hem  or  border  at  each 
edge ;  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistiiking  the  fibres  (if 
either,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  cotton  is  in  an  unripe  state, 
and  the  flattened  shape  of  the  centre  is  less  uppHreut.  Tiic 
results  having  been  found  similar  in  every  instance,  and  the 
structure  of  tiie  fibres  thus  unquestionably  determined,  tlu' 
threads  of  mummy  cloths  were  submitted  to  the  same  test,  and 
no  exception  was  found  to  their  beinsf  linen,  nor  were  they  even 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton  thread.  The  fact  of  the  muniniy 
cloths  being  linen  is  therefore  decided.  It  now  remains  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  bi/ssus  f  in  which  I  confess  con- 
siderable difficulty  presents  itself,  owing  to  tbo  Hebrew  shash 
being  translated  byssus,  in  the  Scptua^'int  version,  aiul,  in  our 
own,  "  fine  linen,'*  and  to  shush  being  the  name  applied  at  thii 
day,  by  the  Arabs,  to  fine  muslin,  which  is  of  cotton,  and  not  of 
linen;  for  the  similarity  of  the  words'in  these  cognate  langua,i;es 
•argues  in  favour  of  the  siimc  meaning.  On  the  other  hand, 
Herodotus  says  fhe  mummy  cloths  were  '  of  byssine  sifulon,' 
and  they  are  found  to  be  invariably  linen  :  he  uses  the  expres- 
bion  '  tree-wool'  to  denote  cotton;  and  Julius  Pollux  adoj)!;! 
the  siime  name,  distinguishing  it  also  from  byssus,  which  In- 
calls  a  species  of  Intlian  flax  The  use  of  the  two  words 
byssus  and  linen  present  no  difficulty,  since  they  might  be  em 
ployed,  like  our  flux  and  linen,  to  signify  the  plant,  and  the 
substance  made  from  it.  Cotton  cloth,  however,  was  among  tlie 
manufactures  of  Egypt,  aivd  dresses  of  this  material  were  worn 
by  all  classes." 


WONDERS— NATURAL  AND  UNNATURAL. 

Thb  following  extract  from  Colquhoun's  "  Isis  Revelata,"''  is  a 
plausible  attempt  to  account  for  many  singular  historical  facts 
upon  the  principles  of  animal  magnetism.  But  it  goes  but  a 
little  way.  There  are  many  in  reserve,  which  must  either  be 
brutishly  denied,  or  accounted  for  upon  other  principles.  The 
remarkable  cases  for  instance  of  witchcraft,  or  supposed  witch- 
craft, related  by  Sennertus,  the  celebrated  physician,  by  Corne- 
lius Gemma,  Wierius,  &c.,  of  individuals  vomiting  stones,  coals, 
pieces  of  wood,  balls  of  hair,  feathers,  and  even  pieces  of  do^'s 
tails,  and  subjected  to  the  strictest  vigilance  to  see  that  su(  h 
articles  were  not  in  a  fit  of  delirium  received  into  the  mouth, 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  animal  magnetism,  even  admit- 
ting all  that  is  recorded  of  it  to  be  true.  A  well  known  case  of 
this  kind  happened  in  Scotland  to  a  baronet's  daughtei',  Cathe- 
rine Shaw,  of  Biirgarran,  and  wjis  submitted  to  a  public  tiial 
with  the  most  respectable  medical  and  other  testimony.  The 
girl  pulled  straw,  hay,  coals,  and  feathers,  and  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  rubbish  out  of  her  mouth,  under  the  most  grievous  suf- 
ferings. Such  things  as  these  have  never  yet  been  accounted 
for.  And  to  say  that  they  are  not  true,  because  they  do  not 
happen  now,  is  merely  to  assert  what  science  itself  proves  to  be 
a  lie,  that  there  are  no  extraordinary  epochs  in  time  in  which 
Nature  exerts  an  extraordinary  power  and  aflcrwards  resumes 
her  usual  repose.  Fossil  geology  proves  that  there  are  such 
epochs.  Modern  excsivations  are  all  confirming  the  common 
testimony  and  traditions  of  ages,  and  faith  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  really  being  enlarged  by  discoveries.  Nature 
accommodates  herself  to  the  state  of  the  human  mind.  In  an 
age  of  superstition  and  credulity,  real  wonders  will  happen, 
because  it  is  a  proper  sphere  for  them.  The  wonders  and  the 
credulity  mutually  beget  other  other  ;  but  in  an  age  of  incredu- 
lity, they  mil  naturally  cense,  because  the  faculty  that  begets 
and  attracts  them  is  not  developeiL 

"  Among  the  oriental  nations,  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hands,  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  The 
Chaldean  priests  are  said  to  have  practised  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, as  also  the  Indian  Brahmins,  and  the  Parsi.  According 
to  tUe  accouats  9i  the  Jesuit  uussiouaries,  foi  the  year  1763,  the 
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practice  of  curing  diseases  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  has  pre- 
vailed in  China  for  many  ages.  The  theory  of  animal  magne- 
tism, indeed  appears  to  have  l^een  known  in  the  East  long  before 
it  was  thought  of  in  Europe.  It  is  said  that,  there  are  indivi- 
duals in  Asia,  who  make  the  practice  of  that  theory  their  pro- 
fession, and  that  these  persons  are  persecuted  by  the  Mullahs. 

"  When  we  reflect  that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
literature,  science,  the  arts,  medicine,  &c.,  took  refuge  in  the 
monasteries  ;  might  we  not  he  led  to  subject  that  many  of  the 
secrets  and  practices  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  which  ha<l  always  been  confined  to  the  temples, 
may  have  passed  into  the  mooasteries  which  succeeded  them, 
and  that  in  them  the  magnetic  medicine  had  l>eon  mysteriously 
preserved.  Indeed,  we  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  this  was 
certainly  the  csiso.  Thiers  tells  us,  that  Protogenes,  priest  of 
Edena,  cured  the  children,  his  pupils,  by  prayer,  and  the  Umeh 
of  his  hand,  and  that  the  monk  .Tohn,  had  received  from  Qotl 
the  gift  of  curing  the  gout,  and  of  rcpkicing  dislocatod  limbs. 
The  monk  Donjamin  cured  all  kinds  of  diseases  by  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  and  anointing  with  holy  oil,  &c.  Pctnu  Thyneut, 
the  Jesuit,  in  his  work,  entitled  DemoMooi  hoc  m/  d«  OUeuit, 
Alc  ,  refers  to  a  number  of  cures  perinrme«l  by  ecclflliastics  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands,  and  by  other  mcani  aaalogous  to 
the  magnetic. 

"If  wc  admit  to  any  extent  the  efficacy  of  these  manipulations, 
and  give  any  degree  of  crotlit  to  wliat  has  been  alleged  in  re- 
gard to  the  efficacy  of  human  volition,  wc  shall  Iwve  the  roady 
means  at  hand  of  explaining  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  nanner, 
many  of  those  extraordinary  cases  which  have  served  as  •  foua- 
datioii  for  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  posssMioa, 
Kc. ;  a  )>clief  which  has  led  to  m:uiy  nbsurtlities  in  speculation, 
niul  occasioned  many  enormities  in  practice.  Some  lonmed 
persoiut  indce<l  have  cxprcsseil  an  utter  scepticism  with  rea{iect 
to  the  foundation  of  the  l>clicf  in  question,  considering  it  as  en- 
tirely delusive.  ^Somc  have  treated  the  whole  subject  as  a  matter 
for  ridicule,  while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  such  of 
the  phenomena,  as  they  conceived  to  bo  undeniable,  upon  prin- 
ciples which  arc  altogether  inadequate  and  unsatisfiictury.  If, 
however,  upon  a  more  minute  and  unprejudiceti  investigation  of 
the  powers  and  ]tro<-csse8  of  Nature,  and  a  more  thorough  exa- 
mination of  the  physiological  and  psychological  j)rinciplesu|>on 
which  they  depend,  it  should  appear  that  the  phenomena  which 
have  occasioned  so  much  ridicule,  doubt,  and  diiicussion,  may 
be  justly  ascrilKMl  partly  to  sympathetic  sensilnlity  to  certain 
reciprocal  influcuccs  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  upon  each 
other;  partly  to  a  certain  diHpo8iliT>n,  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
narvouf  system,  and  prol>al)]y  in  some  iiistances  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  animal  orgnnisni ;  would  not  this  lead  to  dissiiwite 
in  a  great  nu'iisure  the  clouds  which  have  hitherto  envelopcil 
this  mysterious  subject,  and  assist  us  in  evolving  prineiples, 
which  by  controlling  alike  the  rash  incredulity  of  scepticism  luid 
the  irrational  errors  of  superstition,  could  not  fail  to  conduct  us 
to  ji  more  profouml  knowledge  and  more  accumte  appreciation 
of  these  apparently  anamolous  occurrences,  and  thus  prove 
highly  interesting  jind  advantageous  to  the  study  of  the  philuso> 
phy  of  man  ?" 


THB   MYSTICAI,    STATB    OP   BBIKG. 

I''m  in  a  state ! 

I  am  so  great  1 

But  somehow.  Fate, 

With  stem  dictate. 

Will  ne'er  let  me  relnt« 

What  is  my  state. 
Oh,  in  a  region  high  I  dwell, 
But  where  it  is  no  tongue  can  tell. 
Nay,  press  me  not,  lis  all  in  vain  ; 
My  glorious  state  I  cant  explain  : 
For  subjects  of  such  elevation 
Cannot  Ix?  Icnrn'd  by  conversation. 

I*m  iu  a  state  ! 

I'm  in  a  q>hcre  I 

All  hear,  all  hear, 

And  very  clear 

It  will  appear. 

No — I  can't  tell— oh  dear  ! 

What  is  my  si>heic. 
1  know  I  soar  the  earth  a>>nve  ; 
I  heed  not  human  hate  or  love. 
You  ask  for  proof!  Why,  proof's  not  wanted; 
Whene'er  I  speak,  take  ail  for  grantwl. 
Can  I  explain — tliou  stupid  elf — 
My  state?     I  know  it  not  mvski,k. 

I'm  in  n  state  I 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Dbah  SHBPHRRn.— Flattennl  by  the  prompt  insertion  of  my 
first  two  etTusions,  1  begin  to  form  no  slight  opinion  of  myself. 
As  I  am  the  only  purely  spiritual  poet  of  the  day,  of  course  I 
must  be  the  liost,  just  as  little  boys  are  "  the  best  boys  in  the 
parish,  when  all  the  rest  are  out  of  it." 

I  now  »»»nd  another  poeni,  exjiressive  of  the  high  mystical 
state,  and  the  diilirulty  there  is  in  expressing  it  by  language. 
The  measure  is  wild  antl  irregular,  but  it  strikes  me  that  there 
is  something  oracular  about  it.  In  your  notice  to  correspon- 
dent^  I  find  you  say  I  hare  too  much  "  good  sense''  to  do 
something.  I  beg  you  will  not  libel  me  thus  ;  it  is  my  espe- 
cial boast  to  have  no  "  good  sense"  at  all. 

THE  ULTRA-MYSTIC, 


SERMON,  BY  A  BOY  OF  TWELVE, 

Wb  have  before  us  a  sermon  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  on  the 
subject  of  rcgenemtion  !  The  father  of  this  Ix.y  isa  cloi»vman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  lias  written  a  preface  to  the  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  speaks  of  his  son  as  a  specimen  of  extraordi- 
nary talent,  and  remarkable  piety.  "  1  ender  in  conscience, 
and  without  guile,  h/;  o<ntld  tiot  sin,  he  would  not,  wilfully. 
Love  seems  the  entire  ruling  principle  of  his  actions,  the  main 
spring  of  olHjdienco  and  obligingness."  This  is  very  general 
praise ;  wc  hope  It  is  literally  true ;  but  wo  should  bo  very 
sorry  to  praise  any  human  Iwing  so.  However,  the  following 
fact,  or  story,  is  very  lx»utiful,  and  displays  a  fine  honourable 
feeling,  the  power  of  an  inwanl  monitor  smwrior  to  the  mere 
influence  of  the  opinion  of  others.  A  man  who  does  an  ho- 
noumbje  action  from  the  fear  of  reproach,  or  the  love  of  appro- 
Ixntion,  is  a  worthy  num;  but  he  who  docs  a  similar  act  merely 
to  ralisfy  the  moral  principle  within,  is  far  better.  "  Not  long 
since  he  wiw  standing  at  a  bookseller's  stall,  conning  over  the 
volumes  for  sale,  when  the  wind  blowing  fiom  his  han<l  one  he 
was  examining,  it  Inxjame  soiled  by  dirt,  and  fti  his  considera- 
tion unsaleable.  Unobservetl,  he  rcplace<l  it  with  care,  and 
went  his  way.  He  had  no  money  in  his  i)ockct  then.  But  a 
few  days  after,  some  was  given  him,  when,  without  prerionsly 
making  any  remark,  he  went  to  the  shop,  and  tellisg  how  it 
was,  asked  for  the  book,  Ba>  ing  ho  was  come  to  purchtise  it. 
*•  Well,"  replied  the  iHxiksellcr,  "  there  arc  not  manu,  my  Iwy, 
who  would  have  done  this."  Looking  for  it,  ho  said,  "  I  can- 
not find  the  one,  but  never  mind  it."  Hut  the  little  fellow  must 
have  a  copy,  and  would  not  leave  until  he  had  made  one  his 
own."  This  story  tells  more  than  a  whole  oration  of  senti- 
menUl  panegyric.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  this  little  fellow 
should  be  traine<l  up  in  such  a  hideous  faith,  as  the  creature  luis 
got,  not  \cry  compatiSle,  we  think,  with  his  "  entire  ruling 
principle"  of  Love.  "  Devils  or  angels  will  seize  our  departing 
souls,"  says  the  little  preacher.  "  Do  any  suppose  that  God 
will  not  lie  as  gotnl  ns  his  word,  and  that  lie  will  not  |>unish 
those  who  disoliey  his  commands  ?  •  •  Oh,  no  I  they  will 
then  be  in  torments,  aggravated  bv  the  remembrance  of  their 
hardness  of  heart,"  &c.  If  the  little  divine  is  all  love  himself, 
he  has  not  adopted  a  very  suiUible  Owl.  We  would  not  answer 
for  his  orthoiloxy  twenty  ycara  hence,  unless  they  i»i*/<i//  him, 
and  fetter  him  wtth  forms,  articles  of  faith,  church  livings,  and 
hopes  of  preferment.  In  such  a  case  he  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  serving,  or  trying  to  wrvc,  both  God  and  mammon, 
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which,  according  to  his  own  high  authority,  seals  the  doom  of 
man  for  ever  in  the  lake  that  bumeth.  "  If  we  go  to  Heaven, 
we  must  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.  If  not  bom  again, 
we  must  go  to  Hell.  *  *  If  not  regenerate,  not  bom  again, 
we  are  as  sure  of  going  to  hell  as  we  are  of  dying.  Oh,  then, 
flee  from  the  wTath  to  come."  Poor  little  fellow,  he  must  be 
Badly  frightened  with  his  orthodox  belief.  He  considers  playing 
at  cards  and  going  to  the  theatre  great  sins.  These  are  earthly 
things,  and  we  must  set  oiu'  affections  on  things  above,  or  we 
cannot  be  regenerate.  We  wonder  what  will  become  of  the 
clei^yman's  wife,  who  told  us  the  greatest  happiness  she  ex- 
pected in  heaven  wa»  that  of  meeting  her  men  children.  We  told 
her  it  was  a  moat  heterodox  hope,  that  Christ  was  the  all  and  in 
all,  and  she  should  hope  for  nothing  but  Christ.  But  she  could 
not  understand  this.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  her  children,  and 
she  loved  them  so  well,  that  she  seemed  to  hate  all  other  chil- 
dren. She  was  an  excellent  mother,  and  a  bad  neighbour. 
What  would  the  little  preacher  make  of  this  woman  ?  Would 
the  mother  go  to  heaven,  and  the  neighbour  to  hell,  or  would 
they  both  go  to  hell  together  ?  We  can  easily  conceive  a  men 
going  to  both  heaven  and  hell^to  heaven  in  his  heavenly  cha- 
racter, leaving  the  evil  behind  him  to  be  destroyed  in  the  eternal 
fire  of  God's  purifying  love.  We  certainly  beh'eve  that  every 
man  goes  to  heU  bodily,  in  toto — and  to  hell  spiritually,  in 
parte ;  and  yet  the  man  is  saved — ^yet  so  as  by  fire.  The  phi- 
losophy of  hell  is  very  beautiful,  and  very  delightful  to  think 
of  and  to  hope.  The  vulgar  hell  is  only  for  the  dark  ages,  for 
a  race  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

UNIVERSAL  TAXATION  vkrsus  UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 

Thb  Whigs  are  more  willing  to  give  universal  taxation  than 
universal  suffrage.  They  have  a  great  sympatliy  with  land- 
owners and  wealthy  commoners,  and  certainly  are  entitled  to  a 
shower  of  thanks  from  the  rich.  The  Poor  Law  Bi:l  was  in- 
tended as  a  bonus  to  the  wealthy,  and  they  have  not  confined 
their  generosity  to  the  English  gentry  only,  but  have  extended 
their  sympathy  to  their  fellow  Dive»-«  in  Scotland.  Tlie  poor 
rates  in  Scotland  are  levied  only  on  the  rich,  and  some  in  Glas- 
gow pay  20/.,  30/.,  and  40/.  per  annum.  One  gentleman  told 
us  he  has  sometimes  paid  as  high  as  70/.  But  such  can  well 
afford  it.  They  are  rated  .iccording  to  their  supposed  wealth, 
or  style  of  life,  and  they  can  easily  reduce  the  rate,  by  remov- 
ing the  impression  of  riches  from  the  public  and  the  assessors. 
But  it  is  proposed  that  the  rate  shall  now  become  general,  and 
the  rich  be  relieved  from  this  burden  by  sharin;^  it  with  the 
poor.  An  additional  tax  will  thus  be  laid  on  the  poor  house- 
holders, many  of  whom  have  more  need  of  parochial  relief 
than  ability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  who,  in  many 
instances,  live  better  than  themselves.  The  honest  pride  ot 
respectable  appearance  induces  many  industrious  people  to 
keep  a  good  house  over  their  heads,  at  the  expence  of  many 
domestic  comforts,  at  the  expence  even  of  nourishing  food  it- 
self, which  they  willingly  sacriticc  to  preserve  their  respectabi- 
lity. These  are  to  be  punished  for  this  honourable  and  virtu- 
ous ambition,  whilst  those  in  affluent  circumstances,  spending 
in  profusion,  and  glutting  themselves  with  the  luxuries  of  good 
living,  are  to  be  relieved  of  the  exclusive  obligation  to  contri- 
bute of  their  abundance  to  the  suppoit  of  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  what  is  called 
equalizing  taxation.  But  such  legislators  would  be  the  very 
last  to  propose  an  equalization  of  suffrage.  The  evident  ten- 
dency of  this  new  systenv  is  to  denioiiilize  the  people.  In- 
deed we  see  little  prospect  at  present  of  anjthirg  but  a  process 
of  deterioration  in  morals.  We  Lave  no  faith  in  knowledge 
as  a  moralizing  power,  although  it  is  cei-tainly  a  necessary 
coadjutor.  But  the  knowledge  and  education  schemes  of  mo- 
ral improvement  are  mere  putts  and  quack  nostrums,  and  their 
adoption  will  prove  equally  falacious  with  the  universal  pills  of 
the  drug-mongers,  unless  they  be  accompanied  with  outward 
means  of  appeasing  the  irritated  feelings,  and  leaving  the  mind 
at  ease  to  look  to  its  OAvn  improvement.  Before  you  can  make 
men  good,  you  must  cease  to  make  them  evil.    If  you  make 


them  evil  by  privations,  your  education  schemes  will  only  gup- 
ply  them  with  ammunition  and  instruments  to  redress  their 
own  grievances  by  increasing  the  confusion  of  society. 

MENTAL  RESOURCE. 

Among  the  names  in  our  obituary,  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Miller, 
teacher.  Cotton-street.  A  more  surprizing  example  of  self-de- 
pendence and  self-support,  under  physical  malformation,  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Mr.  Miller  was  only  about  three  feet 
in  height,  his  knee  joints  did  not  play,  and  the  motion  of  his 
legs  was  produced  at  the  hip  joints  alone.  Instead  of  amis,  he 
had  merely  two  stumps,  one  of  them  a  few  inches  long,  the 
other  rather  longer,  but  less  than  half  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
arm.  His  longest  stump  teiminated  in  something  having  a 
distant  resemblance  to  a  finger  and  thumb,  which  enabled  him 
to  hold  a  pen.  When  he  first  learned  to  write,  he  did  so  with 
his  foot,  with  which  also  he  performed  many  other  useful  ac- 
tions. On  becoming  a  teacher,  which  he  did  twenty  years  ago, 
he  wTote  with  the  stump  alluded  to  In  ruling  his  copy  books, 
he  held  the  pencil  in  his  teeth,  and  moved  the  roller  with  his 
stump  with  considerable  accuracy  and  expedition.  When 
young,  application  was  made  by  a  showman  to  get  him  for  an 
object  of  exhibition,  but  he  spurned  at  this,  armed  himself  with 
a  poker,  and  dared  the  showman  to  touch  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  female,  with  a  similar  malformation  to  his  own,  was  ex- 
hibited in  town.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her,  and  was 
taken  to  the  spot  for  that  purpose,  but  on  seeing  her  picture 
on  the^  canvass'  without,  he  could^  not  be  prevailed  on  to  go 
farther.  He  paid  great  attention  to  teaching,  and  at  one  time 
had  about  120  scholars.  Latterly,  however,  he  had  only  30 
or  40,  and  as  they  were  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes  his  income 
was  very  scanty.  He  was  of  a  good  disposition,  and  most  in- 
dependent in  his  feelings.  He  coHld  not  brook  the  idea  of  pa- 
rochial support,  but,  by  means  of  his  school,  he  supported  his 
mother  until  her  death  a  few  years  ago,  and  himself  since. 
The  falling  off  of  his  school,  the  fear,  and  the  feelings,  too,  of 
povetty,  probably  hastened  his  death.  He  took  ill  on  Satur- 
day, and  died  on  the  Monday  following. — Paisley  Advertiser. 

THE  NEW  MODE  OF  HEATING  ROOMS,  &c. 

The  puzzle  which  has  been  shewn  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee- 
house, has  set  the  wits  of  conjecturers  at  work  upon  the  nature 
of  the  particular  fuel  which,  at  so  cheap  a  cost  as  a  farthing  an 
hour,  is  to  warm  a  room.  Of  these  conjectures  we  have  heard 
two.  The  first  is,  that  the  gardener  who  discovered  the  fuel 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  up  the  fire  whilst  he  slept,  must  have 
used  old  tanners'  bark,  as  it  was  the  only  fuel  accessible  in  a 
hot-house.  The  other  is,  that  charcoal  is  the  base,  and  lime 
employed  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gipsies  are  in  the 
practice  of  using  the  ashes  of  their  fires,  raked  together  in  a 
heap,  and  sprinkled  with  lime.  This  will  burn  throughout  the 
night,  and  give  out  much  heat,  and  no  deteriorating  gas  is 
evolved  to  distress  the  sleepers  in  the  gipsy  tent.  We  shall 
soon  know  the  secret. — Literary  Gazette. 

We  are  informed,  that  it  is  by  a  common  herb,  or  root,  that 
the  fire  is  fed  ;  and  that  it  will  become  universal  as  soon  as  the 
discoverer  has  secured  his  own  remuneration.  Our  coal  beds 
will  then  last  for  a  few  thousand  years  longer  than  our  philoso- 
phers have  calculated.  It  is  supposed  that  this  new  fuel  will 
introduce  a  very  important  change  into  domestic  life.  If  it 
should  prove  the  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  large 
cities,  it  will  be  a  valuable  boon  confened  upon  society,  and  the 
fortunate  gardener  will  become  a  sort  of  second  Adam  to  onr 
friends  the  materialists,  whose  zealous  endeavours  to  remove 
smoke,  mystery,  and  corruption  from  the  atmosphere,  are  de- 
serving of  everlasting  remembrance. 

ERRATA. 

p.  23f),  col.  1 ,  line  3,  for  "  imperceived,"  read  "  are  perceived." 
line  14,  for  "  by  will,"      "     "  very  well.'' 
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INDIVIDUALISM.— EXTERNAL   AND    INTERNAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


But' from  his  own  brave  stock,  out  at  his  side 

A  twig  sprung  up,  which  grew  as  fair  as  he ; 

As  high  it  raisM  its  head,  its  arms  as  wide. 

And  flourished  with  equal  gallantry. 
Their  leaves  all  kissed,  their  arms  embraced  ench  other; 
They  lived,  and  loved,  and  joyed,  and  reigned  together. — 

BeaumofU's  P$yche, 

External  circumstances  act  upon  the  individual,  and  help  to 
form  his  character.  Interal  circumstances  arise  in  the  indi- 
Tidual,  and  are  also  instrumental  in  giving  n  direction  to  his 
principles  of  action. 

Every  man's  own  imagination  makes  a  world  within  him, 
and  that  imaginary  world  influences  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  as  positively  and  directly  as  the  outward  world  itself. 
Almost  every  thinking  man  has  a  beau  Meal  world  H-ithin  his 
own  mind^a  world  very  different  from  the  world  without, 
though  subject  to  the  same  universal  laws  of  Nature  to  which 
the  imagination,  as  the  offspring  of  Nature,  is  obliged  tn  adhere. 
It  is  very  difHcult  for  us  to  determine  how  that  inward  world  is 
pnKluccd.  Some  maintain,  that  it  is  merely  a  renovation  of 
past  sensations  from  without ;  others,  again,  maintain  that  it  is 
a  now  creation  from  within.  Probably  both  ideas  are  correct; 
t  is  partly  both— but  no  one  can  dispute  the  reality  of  the  in- 
ward world  of  imagination. 

The  highest  order  of  minds  have  this  imaginary  world  most 
strongly  outline<l  and  coloured.  They  are,  therefore,  mott 
powerfully  acted  upon  ttovn  within,  and  in  thie  sense  of  the  word 
[ire  ni(.»t  individualizwL  They  have  the  greatest  originality  of 
miiul.  They  are  creators  of  a  secondary  rank,  and  their  natu- 
al  tendency  is  to  approximate  the  outward  world  to  their  own 
deal  creation.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  favourite  ideas,  that 
the  outward  world  nay  be  beau-idealized,  that  is,  advanced  to 
luch  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that  the  imagination  itself 
would  find  nothing  beyond  it  with  which  to  amuse  its* If.  These 
.mivginary  creations  would, therefore,  be  checke<l,  and  the  teem- 
ing fancy  obliged  to  seek  a  new  field  in  which  to  disport  itself. 
He  considera  that  the  imagination  may  betnune<l  from  infancy, 
ike  any  other  faculty,  and  certain  ideas,  religious  ideas,  for  in- 
itance,  be  thoroughly  suh<lued  by  a  mere  omission  of  religious 
raining  in  early  life.  Most  probably,  in  coming  to  this  opin- 
on,  he  reaeons  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  imagination  is 
lot  a  creative  fiKulty,  but  a  faculty  which  revives  and  combines 
pa«t  sensations. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  imagination  is  essentially  crea- 
;ive,  but  limited,  of  course,  by  the  laws  of  our  common  nature, 
imagination  defies  the  schoolmaster.  It  despises  the  forms  and 
egulations  of  society.  It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  proper- 
:ies  of  this  faculty  to  step  out  of  the  hackneyed  course  of  art, 
ind  seek  out  a  field  of  being  on  which  human  artifice  has  not 
mprinted  its  footsteps.  It  will  always  outstrip  and  excel 
enlity.  It  is  the  avant  courier  of  action.  It  creates  within, 
ong  before  the  hands  are  enabled  to  erect  without ;  and  with 


this  inward  creation,  it  forms  an  element  of  disaffection,  which 
becomes  the  source  of  all  external  reformation.  To  suppose  a 
period  when  this  world  within  will  cease  to  surpass  the  world 
without,  is  supposing  a  condition  of  humanity  in  which  progress 
is  at  on  end,  and  humanity  is  tantamount  to  deity.  This  is 
absurd.  Man,  therefore,  will  for  ever  be  the  creator  of  an  ima- 
ginary world  within  bis  own  mind,  which  imaginary  world  will 
have  an  influence  on  his  movements,  in  combination  with  the 
real  social  world  in  which  he  exists. 

Moreover,  no  system  of  education  is  able  to  remove  the  reli- 
gious feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  any  positive  attempt  to  subdue 
it  would  give  it  a  corresponding  stimulus,  and  infuse  new  life 
into  it.    The  chief  source  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  is  neither 
immorality,  nor  ignorance,  nor  science,  but  it  is  the  abuse 
of  religion  itself,  the  excessive  corruption  into  which  its  profes- 
sors have  been  led,  either  by  a  mistaken  zeal,  or  by  an  intem- 
perate and  perverse  si)irit  of  tyranny  and  intolerance.     Thie 
rousee  the  contradictory  spirit,  and  begets  an  opposing  party, 
which  goee  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  former  to  the  south.   Thu» 
the  equilibrium  of  Nature  is  preserved.     Nor  has  education 
much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  a  real  religious  feeling.     The 
elementary,  or  imaginative  Nature  is  the  principal  agent,  work- 
ing, however,  either  with,  for,  or  against,  what  education  has 
done.     Conversions  in  mature   life  are  \iry  numerous,  both 
into  and  out  of  the  Church,  and  these  conversions  arise,  some- 
times from  intercourse  with  others,  sometimes  from  creations 
within.     OpiMMition  has  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  its  oppo- 
nent.    Infidels  frequently  beget  religious  children.     A  zealous 
advocacy  of  infidelity  in  a  parent  to  a  child  is  very  likely  to 
produce  a  religious  feeling  in  mature  life.    The  zeal  consumes 
Itself.     As  the  boy  mixes  with  the  world,  and  associates  with 
new  minds,  he  discovers,  upon  reflection,  that  his  father  was 
strongly  prejudiced.      His  eyes  open,  his  lil)erality  kindles; 
his  heart  warms  towards  those  whom  he  was  taught  to  abhor, 
and  he  rushes  into  their  society,  like  air  into  a  vacuum.     Wo 
have  known  several  instances  of  this.     Religious  education  pro- 
duces a  similar  effect ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  observation 
amongst  country  people,  that  clergymen's  sons,  not  educate<I  for 
the  Church,  are  either  infidels  or  reprobates.     We  have  many 
illustrations  of  this  in  our  mind  at  present.    The  ntost  reckless 
and  dcHpcrate  moralists  and  frcethmkers  we  knew  at  college 
were  clergymen's  sons.    The  process  by  which  they  became  so 
is  exceedingly  simple  and  intelligible,  and  we  see  its  type   in 
the  physical  world  all  aroimd.    It  corresponds  to  what  the  elec- 
trician calls  induction.     If  you  electrify  a  substance  posi- 
tively, the  atmosphere  arotmd  it  becomes  negatively  electrified 
by  induction  ;  that  m,  the  surcharge  of  one  species  of  electri- 
city dniws,  by  consequence,  the  other  to  its  vicinity,  in  a  ratio 
corresponding  to  its  own  amount. 

Apply  this  simple  law  of  Nature  to  a  forcing  system,  a  form- 
ing system,  which  endeavours  to  subdue  feeUngs  existing  in 
Nature,  and  necessarily  belonging  to  every  imaginative  mind, 
and  the  result  you  perceive  is  ju«t  the  opposite  of  your  inten- 
tions. This  must  arise  from  an  inward  reaction.  You  have 
loaded  the  ass  too  heavily  ;  it  kicks,  and  throws  off  the  bur- 
den ;  or  you  have  sickened  the  universal  fancy  with  a  one-sided 
view,  and  placed  a  forbidden  fruit  tree  in  your  garden  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  your  pupils  are  urged  by 
curiosity  to  run  to  the  forbidden  fruit.  If  Materialism  were 
the  established  religion,  all  ti;e  freethinkers  would  become  spi- 
ritualists, and  infidelity  would  be  moving  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  to  prove  the  independent  existence  of  the  soul,  and  its 
everlasting  life.  Materialism  is  merely  ballast  to  keep  the 
vessel  erect. 

All  this  proves,  if  proof  were  required,  the  principle  of  reac- 
tion, which  defies  the  action  from  ^-ithout,  by  going  counter  to 
it.  External  circumstances,  therefore,  are  so  far  inefficient, 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  act  by  contraries,  and  to  produca 
the  opposite  of  what  the  projector  intended.  And  as  the 
Church,  which  was  originally  established  for  good,  and  is  still 
defended  for  that  special  purpose  by  many  worthy  men,  is 
actually,  by  the  law  of  contrariety,  begetting  a  school  of  infi- 
delity in  the  land ;  se  also  would  any  outward  system,  or- 
ganised on  purpose  to  subdue,  or  suppress  the  flight  of  human 
imagination,  give  new  impulse  and  vigour  to  the  creative  faculty, 
and  cause  it  to  soar  to  higher  regions  than  a  state  of  liberty 
would  have  given  it  zeal  to  ascend.  The  imagination  must  be 
let  alone,  and  being  let  alone,  it  will  go  on  with  the  creation 
which  it  has  begun,  and  upon  which  it  has  been  exercising  its 
inventive  skill,  from  the  firet  dawnings  of  the  Divine  Logos  in 
the  soul  of  man. 

Now  this  imagination  is  the  soul  of  individualism,  the  centre 
of  mysticism.  Every  man  poesesses  it,  but  some  yield  more  to 
its  influence  than  others.  Sone  have  verv  little  of  the  resisting 
power  in  relation  to  externals,  and  thus  give  way  to  external 
impulse.  Others  have  very  little  resisting  power  in  relation  to 
internals,  and  thus  give  way  to  internal  impulse.  These  are 
two  different  species  of  men,  both  very  useful  in  their  place,  if 
they  were  only  reconciled  to  each  other ;  but  they  have  each  an 
unconquerable  desire  to  unsex  their  opposites,  and  make  all  the 
species  like  themselves.  The  latter  are  spiritualists,  and  when 
they  carry  their  peculiarities  to  excess,  they  become  mystics, 
and  endeavour  to  bury  the  external  world  entirely,  before  they 
themselves  are  buried. 

The  principle  of  mysticism  therefore  we  recognize.  It  re- 
mains only  for  us  to  determine,  how  far  it  ought  to  be  carried. 
This  of  course  each  will  determine  for  himself.  But  at  present 
the  mo»t  charitable  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is,  that  as 
long  as  it  admits  a  foundation  of  truth  in  the  opposite  opinion, 
it  is  tolerable  and  reasonable  ;  for  a  man  has  a  right  to  lean  as 
much  as  he  pleases  to  one  side  of  his  nature,  provided  he  pre- 
serves the  other  in  being,  and  acknowledges  its  influence  as  an 
elementary  principle  of  action.  We  say  the  same  of  materia- 
lism ;  it  also  is  reasonable  and  tolerable  as  long  as  it  acknow- 
ledges the  influence  and  being  of  the  opposite  polar  principle  of 
our  Nature,  the  spiritual.  A  denial  of  the  spiritual  power  and 
being  makes  materialism  irrational,  and  vice  versa,  mysticism 
becomes  irrational  when  it  argues  for  the  nonentity  of  the  ma- 
terial as  a  former  of  character.  Yet,  as  wit  and  madness  are 
only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition,  so  these  two 
extremes,  howeverunreasonable,  are  very  near  the  universal  truth. 
They  are  both  so  far  liberal,  that  they  do  not  doom  men  to 
perdition  for  modes  of  opinion  ;  but  they  are  not  universal,  in 
so  far  as  they  reciprocally  strive  to  destroy  the  elementarj- 
principle  of  the  other's  faith.  In  so  far  as  they  do  not  doom 
each  other  to  perdition,  they  can  meet  upon  very  friendly 
terms.  There  is  nothing  very  inquisitorial  in  the  one  to  pro- 
voke the  other.  They  have  therefore  a  tolerably  large  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  a  moral  sense,  but  intellectually, 
in  controvers}',  they  are  perfect  antipodes. 

The  spiritualist,  or  mystic,  is  the  most  independent  of  the  two 
parties.  He  makes  his  o\vn  world.  He  lives  in  his  own  crea- 
tion. With  proper  self-control,  he  governs  it  as  he  pleases ;  a 
republic  to-day,  and  a  monarchy  to-morrow ;  he  enjoj'S  as  many 
revolutions  and  crises  as  he  desires,  with  very  little  trouble  to 
himself,  and  very  little  disturbance  from  the  pressure  from 
without.  In  this  respect,  we  admire  the  mystic.  A  genuine 
mystic  is  a  happy  man  ;  but  he  is  an  individualist,  politically 
and  socially,  and  externally ;  for  he  meddles  not  with,  and  dab- 
bles not  in,  the  fickle  and  vanishing  affairs  af  terrestrial  men. 
His  wants  are  few,  his  cares  are  few,  and  he  is  a  rich  man,  be- 
cause he  wants  but  little,  which  he  cannot  create.    Like  Midas, 


he  makes  his  own  gold,  and  every  thing  he  touches  in  his  o^vii 
self-centred  universe,  starts  up  into  being  like  a  spirit  at  the 
voice  of  a  conjuror,  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  which  he  desires  to 
contemplate.  He  is  a  poet ;  he  feeds  on  the  soul  of  Nature  ; 
he  bums  the  gas,  and  throws  away  the  char.  He  is  a  priest ; 
he  holds  commimion  with  the  wonder- worker,  and  rejoices  in  the 
service  of  the  inner  tabernacle,  the  holiest  of  all ;  into  which 
none  but  the  high  priest  can  enter. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  mystic  is  a  universalist  iu 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He  universalizes  the  creative 
power  of  Deity,  and  by  imagining  himself  as  united  with  God, 
he  looks  over  creation  with  an  all-comprehending  eye,  as  from 
the  central  throne  of  being,  and  recognizes  the  unity  of  that  all- 
pervading  power,  which  measures  eternity  and  spans  infinity, 
and  which  descends  to  the  infinitely  little  with  as  much  ease 
and  majesty,  as  it  grasps  and  regulates  the  infinitely  great. 
What  can  be  more  universal  than  this  ?  This  is  the  picture  of 
the  centre-seated  mystic,  married  to  his  god.  Happv'  is  he  who 
can  thus  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of  his  only  Father,  and  re- 
pose himself  in  confidence  on  the  chief  good. 

But  this  picture  of  the  mystic  makes  him  unsocial  in  respect 
to  his  fellow  men.  There  is  something  a  wanting.  He  has 
gone  alone  to  heaven.  He  has  presumed  to  consider  himself  as 
a  man.  Now  he  is  not  a  man.  He  is  merely  a  member  of  the 
man.  This  is  our  argument  against  the  mystic  arguing  in  his 
own  fashion,  for  that  is  the  mode  which  we  prefer  with  all  men. 
The  8i)ecies  is  man,  the  Son  of  God.  They  are  redeemed  toge- 
ther, bodily  and  spiritually  ;  and  all  individual  improvement  is 
partial,  until  the  universal  action  bring  forth  its  final  result. 
Adam  was  a  man  before  Eve  was  formed,  because  he  had  all 
human  Nature  in  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  Eve  was  created,  he  was 
no  more  a  man,  for  he  had  only  a  portion  of  humanity.  There 
were  human  feelings  then  in  being  of  which  he  was  not  a  par- 
taker. Upon  this  principle,  we  condemn  the  system  of  seclu- 
sion. It  is  a  partitive  system,  which  breaks  up  the  universal 
man,  and  leads  away  in  direct  opposition  from  the  desirable 
termination  of  all  progress,  social  communion.  The  mystic,  we 
know,  will  reply  to  this,  that  by  seeking  God  inwardly,  we  all 
find  the  same  thing,  and  thus  all  meet  in  the  same  fold.  This 
sounds  very  plausible  in  words,  and  many  are  deceived  by  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  comes  out.  But  experience  teaches  a 
different  lesson  ;  and  a  little  analogical  reasoning,  which  is  the 
best  for  universal  subjects,  will  teach  us,  that  what  each  roan 
esteems  to  be  God,  is  the  indiddual  Deity  of  his  own  fractional 
mind ;  and  he  himself  being  but  a  fraction  of  humanity,  can 
only  perceive  a  fractional  Deity.  Thus  God  is  a  different  being 
in  different  minds.  Each  has  its  own  ray  of  light ;  one  lives  in 
red,  another  in  blue,  another  in  yellow ;  and  the  one  sees  a  red 
God,  the  other  a  blue  God,  and  the  third  a  yellow  God.  By 
social  amalgamation,  the  three  colours  are  united,  and  white  is 
produced  ;  but  without  this  social  amalgamation,  the  anchorite's 
God  is,  aud  for  ever  remains,  a  painted  divinity  ;  an  idolatrous 
image,  a  self  creation,  which  must  deceive,  and  justly  deceives, 
in  order  that  the  species  be  driven  forward  to  social  union,  which 
is  the  perfection  of  our  being.  There  is  a  wisdom  and  a  mercy 
tempered  with  justice  in  this,  which  calls  loud  for  admiration. 
Were  each  individual  independent  of  anethcr,  did  his  happiness 
consist  in  that  independence,  or  were  it  even  susceptible  of  de- 
velopment to  a  high  degree  in  that  individualized  state,  the 
strong  link  of  brotherhood  that  binds  man  to  man,  would  cease 
to  have  a  being.  Were  each  individual  inwardly  the  same  as 
another,  did  he  see  God  exactly  as  his  brother  sees  him,  and 
feel  as  his  brother  feels,  and  think  as  his  brother  thinks,  where 
would  be  that  beautiful  variety  in  minds  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  charms  of  life,  and  the  never  ending  source  of  intellectual 
entertainment  and  moral  enjoyment?  To_  produce  this  de- 
pendence and  variety,  our  inward  eyes  are  differently  coloured, 
and  endowed  with  different  magnifying  and  multiplying  powers. 
These  varieties  of  organic  structure  will  for  ever  produce  cor- 
responding variety  in  intellectual  and  moral  being,  but  there  is 
a  social  process,  by  which  that  variety  may  all  be  harmonized, 
and  made  to  play  sweet  music  in  the  chorus  of  life. 

This  process  cannot  be  effected  without  a  form  or  mode  of 
social  existence.  We  do  not  say  that  the  form  alone  is  neces- 
sary.   We  only  assert  that  it  is  indispensable  ;  a  form  in  con- 
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onaace  with  the  eftiect  to  be  produce<L  This  brings  us  to  the 
materialist  and  his  universalism,  which  is  a  univerealism  of 
outward  things,  and  a  perfect  individualism  with  regard  to  Deitr, 
inasmuch  as  the  materialist  perceives,  no  directing  power  higher 
than  himself ;  all  creation  is  a  meas,  and  his  own  creator  a  puff 
of  wind,  or  a  volume  of  ga«.  Nothing  can  be  leas  universal 
than  this,  for  it  breaks  up  the  unity  of  Nature  entirely,  by  re- 
moving the  omnipresent  wilL  Atonement,  however,  i«  made 
for  this  glaring  defect  by  the  outward  universalism  which  the 
materialist  insists  upon,  and  which  the  mystic  considers  unne- 
cessary. Where  the  one  is  universal,  the  other  is  indi\idual, 
and  rice  ver$6.  They  form  a  curious  contrast.  We  are  most 
pii>imly  and  devoutly  of  opinion,  that  a  union  of  the  two  doo- 
tnaas  is  as  near  an  approximation  to  perfection,  as  can  well  be 
■•4e  ia  this  sublunary  system. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  individualism  ;  next  wetk  we 
■lean  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  necessary,  to  a  considerable 
•■tent,  to  preserve  it  in  social  life.  There  are  some  important 
ai||HBMBti  IB  fisvour  of  it  which  must  be  considered.  Every 
aaa  u  maoemunlj  a  distinct  being,  an  individual.  How  far  is 
it  III!  iiwnij  or  prudent  for  society  to  recognize  his  independ- 
cnee?  It  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed,  and  yet  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  it. 


THE  GLASGOW  COTTON  SPINNERS. 

Tm  trial  of  the  Glasgow  cotton  q)inaera,  and  the  aecret  con- 
ifinirka  it  has  brought  to  light,  are  subjects  of  intense  interest 
at  proMnt  to  the  working  flawsfis.  The  foolish  combinatisns  to 
imi^  w^f»,  to  monopolize  labour,  and  to  aocompl'sh  these  ends 
by  violent  means,  were  never  more  clearly  exposed  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  industrious  and  the  sober  workman,  than  by 
the  late  disclosures.  That  the  working  classes  have  real  griev- 
ances to  complain  of  we  admit  and  poaitivety  insift  upon,  but 
thst  each  grievances  are  to  be  removed  by  private  conspiracies, 
we  poaitivdy  deny.  What  are  nine  hnidted  or  one  thousand 
men  to  the  natioB  ?  is  their  interest  te  he  Mwtififd  with  that  of 
the  Britah  public  ?  What  right  have  they  to  control  the  liberty 
<]f  their  felle'v  men,  to  dictate  to  them  what  employment  they 
mi»t  Ml««t  aad  to  shut  the  door  of  any  species  of  manuiac- 
toriag  lahsnr  agamet  them  ?  Were  such  combinations  to  suo- 
eeed,  we  ehenld  nieeely  have  •  democracy  of  jailors  and  turn- 
keys, and  a  aev  system  of  Indian  castes,  which  would  prevent 
a  ■■•  from  iblWwing  the  profession  to  which  his  genius  or  hb 
inteiest  iaclined  him.  AU  soeh  attempts  at  coercion,  are  not 
only  illegal  according  to  theetrtntes,  but  according  to  the  moral 
law  of  Nature.  The  peo^e  etm  eoly  act  legally  in  a  collective 
capacity.  A  fiaetien  of  the  people  has  no  right  to  Isgislate.  It 
is  upon  thk  principle  that  the  pceple  insist  «i>on  uni%-ersal  su^ 
firafe.  Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  their  own  principles,  they  establish 
a  qretem  of  tyranny  over  their  fellow  men,  wMdi  is  really  mote 
erael  than  that  of  ariitofln^,  or  monarchy,  or  any  other  species 
ct  iwimHii^  pewar  that  hm  ever  heeo  sanctioned  by  dviliaed 
iiatiwM  The  people  have  lost  many  fUeadi  by  thcee  (Ssdo- 
soMS;  «•«•  Mcry  for  theiu,  but  the  lessen  will  be  nseAil  if  it 
diieet  tiMir  aajada  to  the  cultivatiea  of  that  pare,  moral,  and 
xeligioM iMliag,  without  which,  their  influence  must  always  be 
lavtBl,  their  enmptraeies  bloody  and  \iolent,  and  their  leadefs 
teions  desperadoes,  whose  life  it  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  and 
their  doom  is  perdition,  with  little  sympathy  from  the  public  at 
This  is  not  another  Dorchester  affiur.  The  mea  of 
innocent,  injured  men.  The  eotton  ipiaaers 
of  Gbsfow  ase  nef,  unless  the  trial,  which  aMBH  to  be  fidr,  has 
fearfully  belied  them.    This  we  scarcely  think  possibie. 

The  following  speech  of  Sheriff  AliMB,  of  OhMgew,  at  the 
close  of  the  Glaagow  Circuit  Ckiurt  of  Justiciary,  is  so  much  to 
the  pinpeee,  that  we  five  it  with  pleasure,  entire.  After  the 
I  of  Lord  Medwjni  to  ^  sheriffs  and  magis- 


M r.  Sheriff  Aliaea  titcn  nee  and  said— Unusual  us  it  is,  my 
Lords,  for  the  Bhsrife  to  make  any  rei)ly  to  your  Lord»hips, 
after  the  observations  which  yeu  have  addnnsed  to  them  on  the 
ckee  of  Ihe  Ae■ia•i^  I  inat  you  will  forgive  mc  if  on  this  occa- 
sion I  ttmfam  te  a  igm  neaients  on  your  indulgcBcc     I  feel 


too  strongly  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  great  satisfaction  which, 
in  common  with  all  the  official  gent'enien  connected  with  me 
in  the  investigation  of  the  cotton-spinners  conspiracy,  I  have 
derived  from  the  approbation  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
express  at  our  exertions,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  I  am 
penetrated  for  the  highly  complimentary,  I  fear  too  partial  ex- 
pressions which  you  have  used  towards  myselfc  My  Lords,  it 
would  be  x-ain  to  conceal  that,  in  the  course  of  the  arduous  duty 
which  officially  fell  upon  us,  of  tracing  out  the  ramifications 
of  this  momentous  conspiracy,  and  discovering  and  protecting 
the  witnesses  by  whom  it  was  to  be  established,  I  have  oft«i 
almost  despaired  of  success— not  fiom  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  crimes  charged  against  the  conspirators — not  from  a 
doubt  <^  the  share  which  the  accused  had  in  their  perpetra- 
tion—but from  the  extraordinary  power  and  indefatigable  ef- 
forts of  a  numerous  asaociation,  consisting  in  this  neighbourhood 
of  several  thousand  persons,  combined  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands through  the  whole  empire,  by  whose  actirity  and  intimi- 
dation, the  arm  of  justice  in  this  country  has  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  relation  to  crimes  of  this  description,  been  so  often 
paralysed.  I  rejoice  that  its  misdeeils  are  at  length  completely 
brought  to  light,  and,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  intimidation,  and 
all  the  attempts  at  concealment,  the  acts  of  assassination  and 
fire  raising  by  which  terror  has  so  long  been  q)iead  thrwigh  the 
West  of  Scotland,  have  been  traced  to  their  real  source,  and 
the  system  by  which  they  were  perpetrated,  fully  developed. 
Now  that  this  has  been  done,  the  real  object  of  the  prosecution 
has  been  attained,  which  was  rather  to  influence  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  Biankind  by  the  display  of  the  atrocities  by  which  the 
oenspincy  has  bem  ataiaed,  and  to  which  it  so  readily  leads, 
than  to  terrify  them  by  the  punishment  which  might  be  in- 
flicted ;  and,  however  deep  may  be  the  guilt  of  the  convicted 
prisoners,  no  one  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  myself,  that  it 
has  been  found  possible  by  the  Court,  in  awarding  wntencc,  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy.  I  trust  to  the  memorable  trial 
which  has  just  concluded  at  Edinbnii|;h,  to  induce  the  working 
classes  of  this  great  city  to  pause  en  the  threshold  of  a  career 
whidi  they  see  leads  by  so  easy  a  transition  to  such  frightful 
crimes ;  but  I  trust  still  more  to  the  eloquent  and  emphatic 
words  which  your  Lordships  have  addressed  to  the  conspirators 
tried  at  this  Circuit,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  working 
millions  of  the  empire,  and  which,  speaking  to  the  understanding 
through  the  heart,  must  win  their  way  now  into  the  most  un- 
willing breasts  by  the  simplicity  and  justice  of  the  eentimente 
which  they  convey.  My  Lords,  op]>06ed  as  we  were  in  the  whole 
progress  of  this  investigation,  by  the  constant  efforts  of  a  section 
of  the  people  who  almost  made  a  public  question  of  the  case,  we 
must  have  proved  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  gnilty 
to  justice,  if  we  had  not  been  directed  and  seconded  by  the  firm- 
ness, talent  aivd  zeal  of  the  (Queen's  Counsel,  to  whom  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment,  and  to  M-hose 
abilities  and  exertions  I  mainly  ascribe  the  successful  issue  of 
the  triaL  It  may  seem  superfluous,  after  what  your  Lordship 
has  said,  for  me  to  notice  the  aid  by  which  I  have  been  sup- 
pmted  in  this  place,  but  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  mafUnching  resolution,  and  unwearied 
seal  of  my  friend  Mr.  Salmond,  or  the  cool  determination  and 
skilfnl  efforts  of  his  able  assietaat  Mr.  Nish,  by  whom  the 
threads  of  this  conspiracy  have  been  so  clearly  traced  I  have 
eqtial  pleasure  in  bearing  this  public  testimony  to  the  intrepi- 
dity and  admirable  proCessJonal  skill  with  which  I  was  assistied 
by  Captain  Miiler,  the  head  oi'  the  Glasgow  Police,  in  the 
ne«t  critical  Moment  of  our  public  duty.  It  is  no  small  satis- 
&etien  to  me  to  reflect  that  this  great  contest  of  justice  with 
violence  has  been  conducted  from  fiist  to  latt  without  one 
soldier  being  called  upon  to  act,  or  one  drop  of  blood  being 
shed  in  defeaoe  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  ;  and  that  so  ad- 
mirable were  the  arrangements  of  the  Police,  that  the  con- 
qiirators  were  detected  and  arrested,  and  all  their  papers 
seized,  without  one  blow  being  stmck,  or  one  voice  elevated 
in  the  content.  My  Lortk,  whim  I  recollect  Captain  Miner's 
conduct,  when  he  entered  the  Committee-room  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  reflect  on  the  moment  when  I  stood  beside  him  in  the 
miJiUeof  the  apartment,  as  lie  beckoned  tbem  out,  one  by  one, 
till  the  whole  ftfteea  were  delivered  over  to  the  Police  on  the 
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outside,  with  as  calm  a  manner  and  resolute  a  voice  as  if  he 
were  now  discharging  his  ordinary  duty  in  this  Court:  and 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  character  and  proved  deeds  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  recollect  that  every  room  in  the  house  was   then 
also  crowded  with  conspirators,  and  that  hundreds  of  the  asso- 
ciation thronged  the  streets,  almost  within  call,  I  cannot  but 
regard  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  on  record  of  that  moral  resolution  which  is  above 
the   shield  of  innocence  and  the  bridle  of  crime,  and  which, 
paralysing  guilt,  by  the  ascendancy  of  courage,  proves  its  own 
safeguard  by  the  awe  which  it  inspires.    The  strike,  from  which 
emanated  this  frightful  series  of  crimes,  which  has  so  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Court  at  Edinburgh,  has  since  come 
to  a  close ;  but  the  disastrous  effects  which  it  has  produced  will 
not  so  easily  be  repaired,  and  they  have  fixed  a  dark  and  inef- 
feceable  stain  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry.     My  Lords,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  strike 
upon  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is 
already  frightfully  apparent.     The  return  of  the  commitments 
for  the  county  of  Lanark,  which  I  have  just  completed  for  the 
Home  Office,  exhibits  a  melancholy  increase  of  crime  during 
the  last  year,  and  which  will  forcibly'  attract  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.    At  the  Christmas  jail  delivery  last  year,  only 
seven  prisoners  remained  in  custody  for  trial  in  this  city  ;  by 
the  schedule  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  there  are  at  this  moment 
sxjcty-eight,  almost  all  committed  during  the  last  two  months  ! 
Nor  is  this  result  surprising.    During  the  disastrous  strikes  of 
the  last  summer,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  thrown  idle  for  many  months  in  this  city  and 
its  immediate  neighlK>urhood,  almost  all  accustomed  to  high 
wages,  and  too  often  to  habitual  intemperance.  Nine-and-twenty 
thousand  persons  in  Glasgow  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  were  thrown  idle  by  the  spinners'  strike ;  and  this  ca- 
lamitous event  took  place  at  a  period  of  unexampled  distress 
from  the  general  commercial  embanassments  of  the  country, 
and  hardly  any  means  of  absorbing  the  helpless  multitudes  in 
other  trades  existed.    For  the  skilled  workmen  who  arranged 
their  strikes,  the  cotton-spinners,  iron-moulders,  colliers,  or  saw- 
yers* funds  were  provided  from  the  resources  of  the  Association 
to  which  they  severally  belonged  -,  but  for  the  unhappy  persons 
whom  they  employed  in  their  labour,  the  piecers,  pickers,  draw- 
ers, &c  ,  no  provision  whatever  existed,  and  they  were  thrown 
in  vast  and  appalling  numbers  far  beyond  the  reach  either  of 
public  or  private  charity  on  the  streets,  or  into  public-houses,  to 
lull  away  the  weary  hours  of  com])ulsory  idleness.    The  re- 
sults may  easily  be  anticipated.     The  wretched  victims  of  this 
tyranny  all  got  deeply  into  debt,  if  they  bad  any  credit,  and  if 
they  had  none,  sunk  into  such  habits  of  idleness,  profligacy, 
and  intemperance,  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  been  per- 
manently  rendered   mere  nuisances  and  burdens  to  society. 
The  cotton-spinners'  strike  alone  threw  six  or  seven  thousand 
women  and  children  out  of  employment  for  a  long  period; 
eight  thousand  human  beings  were  retained  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution and  wretchedness  for  four  months  merely  at  the  plea- 
sure of  fifteen  men !     Numbers  of  the  persons  thus  directly  or 
indirectly  reduced  to  idleness  have  already  been  tried  for  vari- 
ous offences  at  this  Circuit ;  still  more  await  their  trial  at  the 
next.    Often  they  openly  ascribe  in  their  declarations  the  ori- 
gin of  their  crimes  to  the  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  suffering, 
consequent  on  the  strikes  of  the  trade  to  which  they  belonged, 
or  on  which  they  depend.     And  what  must  be  the  confusion 
of  moral  idea,  the  utter  abandonment  of  religious  principle, 
which  could  lead  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  to  acquiesce  in, 
and,  likewise,  impatiently  to  expect,  the  fruits  of  a  known  and 
organised  system  of  conflagration  and  violence!     Nor  have  the 
effects  of  this  unhappy  and  unnatural  system  upon  society  been 
less  disastrous     The  cotton-spinners'  strike  cost  the  persons 
who  were  employed  in  that  trade,  spinners,  piecers,  and  others, 
above  £50,000 1 — the  loss  to  the  masters  was  as  great — that  to 
the  persons  whom  they  employed  or  dealt  with  for  provisions  or 
other  articles,  probably  still  greater.    Two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  lost  to  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  in  four  months, 
without  a  shilling  being  gained  bv  any  human  being,  hy  the 
strike  of  this  trade  alone.    The  total  loss  sustained  by  La- 


narkshire, between  the  strikes  of  the  colliers,  the  iron-mould- 
ers, sawyers,  and  spinners,  last  year,  was,  at  leJst,  £500,000. 
Society  cannot  long  go  on  under  a  repetition  of  such  shocks — 
capital  will  migrate  from  the  country  where  it  is  subject  to 
such  calamities.  And,  what  is  most  remarkable,  these  grie- 
vous blows  were  inflicted  by  the  working  classes  on  themselves 
at  the  very  time  when  commercial  credit  was  reeling  under 
the  effects  of  the  convulsion  of  last  year,  and  the  most  respect- 
able establishments  with  difficulty  sustained  themselves  against 
the  accumulated  pressure  of  diminished  orders  and  increased 
embarrassments.  The  principle  of  the  operatives  has  too 
often  been,  by  combination  and  violence,  to  force  up  their 
wages  during  prosperity,  and,  by  combination  and  violence,  to 
prevent  them  from  fialiing  in  adversity— hoping  thus  to  avert 
from  themselves  the  law  of  nature,  and  build  up  on  the  foun- 
dation of  intimidation  a  durable  prosperity  amidst  the  fleeting 
changes  of  human  affairs.  And  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence :-  Why,  that  in  the  insane  attempt,  they  have  tripled 
the  distress  already  sufficiently  levere  which  the  late  commer- 
cial crisis  has  brought  upon  them,  and  chilled  the  warmth  even 
of  Christian  charity,  by  the  evident  and  ruinous  addition  which 
their  own  conduct  has  made  to  their  sufferings.  It  is  known 
to  my  respected  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  magistracy  of 
this  city,  whose  labours  have  done  so  much  to  distribute  to  the 
really  deserving  the  great  funds  raised  last  winter  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  that  for  one  person  who  was  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  late  commercial  crisis,  two  were  reduced  to  des- 
titution by  the  voluntary  strikes  of  the  workmen  during  its 
continuance — proving  thus  that  even  a  monetary  crash  which 
con%-ulsed  the  globe,  has  done  less  to  augment  human  suffering 
than  that  moral  earthquake  which  has  spread  a  pestilential 
darkness  over  the  manufacturing  community,  which  has  rent 
asunder  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  together,  opened  a 
yawning  gulf  between  those  classes  whose  united  efforts  are  re- 
quired for  general  prosperity,  and  armed  in  deadly  hostility 
even  one  set  of  workmen  against  another.  Do  the  operatives 
really  believe  that  their  interests  are  in  the  end  at  variance 
with  those  of  their  masters,  and  that  they  will  be  permanently 
benefitted  by  forcing  up  their  wages  by  murder  and  fire  raising 
to  an  unnatural  level  ?  The  interests  of  the  master  and  work- 
man are  ever  the  same,  and  can  never  lie  disjoined — it  ever 
must  be  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  allure  and  retain  in  his 
service  the  skilled  and  experienced  serA'ant.  Nothing  but  ne- 
cessity will  ever  drive  him  to  new  hands.  The  workmen  say 
they  have  hitherto  kept  their  wages  up  by  means  of  combina- 
tion and  violence ;  and  that  they  would  not  now  be  earning 
308.  or  408.  a  week  but  for  such  assistance.  Even  if  this 
were  the  case,  do  they  not  see  that  such  methods  must  in  the 
end  defeat  their  own  object,  and  that  the  only  effect  which 
can  result  from  such  forced  elevation  of  the  price  of  labour 
is,  that  it  will  cease  to  find  a  market  for  its  produce.  Already 
that  effect  has  become  conspicuous.  Numbers  of  the  cottan 
manufacturers  in  this  city  have  constructed  mills  which  dis- 
pense with  spinners  altogether, — others  have  succeeded,  by 
machinery,  in  reducing  the  numbers  required  to  one-half. 
By  the  boasted  rise  of  their  wages,  by  the  harassing  repetition 
of  their  strikes,  the  cotton  spinners  have  dug  the  grave  of 
their  own  industry.  If  they  soon  find  themselves  thrown  out 
of  employment  altogether,  and  machinery  supplanting  entirely 
the  industry  on  which  thej'  depend,  they  have  none  to  blame 
for  it  but  themselves.  And  if  this  effect  does  not  take  place, 
what  other  result  do  they  anticipate  '^  Do  they  expect  by  com- 
bination and  violence  permanently  to  secure  both  higher  wages 
for  their  laboiu*  than  circumstances  will  admit,  and  also  a  dura- 
ble vent  for  their  produce  ?  Will  not  the  market  for  our  in- 
dustry be  lost  if  such  an  effect  continues  ?  Will  not  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  and  France,  receive  it  with  open  arms,  and  readily 
give  it  that  protection  which  it  has  ceased  to  find  in  the  British 
isles  ?  And  will  not  this  city  be  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  land 
of  Watt  and  Arkwright  be  stript  of  its  fabrics,  and  despotism, 
in  the  end,  reap  those  fruits  which  the  arms  of  freedom  have 
sown  ?  Around  us — on  all  sides — the  woeful  effects  of  these 
strikes  upon  the  interests  of  industry  are  spreading.  They 
tell  us,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  poor 
is  the  combined  conspirator.    Fever  and  pestilence  are  walk- 
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ing  in  the  rear  of  combination — they  find  a  copious  havoc  of 
death  in  the  weakened  victims  of  compulsor}'  idleness.  Above 
three  thousand  four  hundred  cases  of  fever  were  treated  last 
year  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  alone.  The  total 
cases  of  that  disease  were  above  eight  thousand.  These  num- 
bers, appalling  as  they  are,  this  year  are  on  the  increase.  The 
average  mortality  of  this  city,  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  was  one 
in  forty,  and  four  years  ago  one  in  twenty-nine,  was  last  year  so 
low  as  one  in  twenty-five,  a  rate  of  mortalitv,  it  is  believed, un- 
paralleled in  any  other  European  city.  All  this  has  taken  place 
during  a  period,  till  last  year,  of  unexampled  prosperity,  when 
all  willing  to  work  had  ample  employment.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  these  calamitous  results — they  have  advanced  side  by  side 
with  combined  conspiracy.  I  see  in  them  the  effect  of  the  arm 
of  Omnipotence  chastising  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  man — the 
necessary  consequence  of  his  own  infatuation.  Impressed  with 
these  ideas,  I  feel  that  in  striving  to  bring  to  light  the  details  of 
this  conspiracy,  I  have  been  really  the  poor  man's  friend — I 
have  not  been  maintaining  the  interests  of  wealth  against  po- 
verty^K)f  tyranny  against  free<lom — of  capital  against  industry 
—I  have  been  supporting  the  cause  of  industry  against  idleness 
^-of  innocence  against  violence— of  liberty  against  oppre«iion. 
Gratefully  acknowledging  your  Lordship's  too  flattering  en- 
comiiun,  I  can  arrogate  to  myself  no  merit  in  what  I  have  done 
—I  have  merely  discharged  my  duty  as  all  my  brethren  in  the 
same  situation  would  have  done ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  it  will  not  be  without  ita  reward,  if  it  shall  be  instru- 
m«ntal  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes  of  this  great 
community  to  their  real  interests,  and  restoring  that  harmony 
between  them  and  their  employers  which  infatuation  can  only 
•eek  to  break,  and  the  rupture  of  which  mutual  suffering  must 
ever  accompany. 

[As  much  may  be  sniil  in  &vour  of  the  cotton-spinners,  we 
shall  reserve  it  for  next  week  ;  we  aie  \ery  unwilling  to  con- 
demn in  tola.  It  is  the  mod«  or  manner,  more  than  the  end 
eontemplated,  we  condemn,  and  better  as  well  as  legal  modes 
are  possible  for  obtaining  even  a  better  object.] 

THE  OMNIVOROUS  ANIMAL. 

Onk  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  flesh-eating,  by  nations  and 
people  otherwise  civilized,  is  its  costliness.  This  may  seem  to 
be  an  extraordinary  contradiction  among  people  whote  civiliza- 
tion and  poverty  keep  pace  together,  but  theory  and  practice 
are  easily  perceived  to  be  coincident.  The  rich,  who  in  all 
cases  become  so  by  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice,  re<iuire  an 
external  stimulation  to  keep  conscience  at  peace  by  smothering 
it ;  and  they  afterwards  adopt  such  stimulants  from  the  desire 
of  enjoyment  and  luxury.  The  first  departure  from  the  tn- 
stimulant,  creates  the  first  necessity  for  an  ^x-stimulant.  The 
neceinty  for  every  additional  dose  grows  from  the  first,  like 
additional  drink  for  the  drunkard,  or  supplementary  lies  from 
the  liar. 

Costly  stimulants  being  attainable  in  profusion  by  the  rich 
only,  are  objects  of  constant  desire  with  their  wretched  imita- 
tors, the  middling  classes  and  the  poor.  Indulgence  therein, 
as  often  as  the  pecuniary  means  come  to  hand,  necessarily 
leaves  the  poor  man  as  poor  at  the  year's  end  as  he  was  at  the 
beginning.  Were  the  income  of  such  to  be  doubled,  they 
would  evidently  be  no  better  off  in  any  valimble  respect. 
More  animal  indulgence  would  be  enjoyed,  as  was  the  case  half 
a  century  ago,  when  the  mass  of  London  mechanics  spent  several 
days  a-week  in  the  public  house.  But  such  a  change  in  their 
external  condition  would  neither  bring  them  nearer  to  heavenly 
nor  to  earthly  bless. 

This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  the  following,  among  other 
reasons : — 

Human  beings,  and  their  dispositions,  are  only  really  tested 
according  to  the  measure  of  freedom  which  they  have.  If 
you  want  to  know  the  school-boy's  character,  scrutinize  him,'not 
in,  but  out  of  school.  Look  at  the  mass  of  people  about  us, 
when  in  the  few  moments  they  have  a  taste  of  liberty,  they 
diq>lav  the  real  tendencies  and  wishes  of  their  hearts.  Eating 
and  drinking,  for  the  purpose  of  "  enjoying  themselves,"  as 
they  call  it,  are  foremost  attractions.     I  mean  not  to  libel  the 


sober-minded  working  men,  who,  I  believe,  are,  after  many 
severe  lessons  of  poverty,  at  length  learning  to  think  a  little  ; 
but,  looking  at  the  use  made  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  in 
and  about  London,  devoted  as  they  are,  either  to  priestly  in- 
fluence, to  frivolity,  or  to  debauchery,  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  population,  is  not  the  conviction  forced  on  ua,  that  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  those  better  forms  of  society  which  the  mo- 
ralist demands?  If  liberated  but  one  day  in  seven,  or  but  one 
day  in  seventy,  the  determination  to  be  really  {tee  ought  to  be 
so  prevalent  as  to  show  itself  on  the  smallest  occasion.  But 
here  is  a  road  to  freedom  which  each  individual  may  travel  in 
his  own  manner.  A  travelling  which  qualifies  him  for  more 
freedom  in  himself,  and  to  give  room  for  more  fr(?edom  to 
others.  If  men  will  not  voluntarily  adopt  so  easy  a  means  for 
their  own  emancipation,  nor  for  that  of  their  fellojv  men,  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  go  the  greater  length  of  self-denial  which 
is  the  condition  of  a  better  state  of  existence.  Nor  have  they 
any  qualified  right  to  demand  of  the  politically  powerful  any 
sacrifice  on  their  part  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  mass. 

From  these  and  other  obvious  consideration!,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  abstinence  of  necessity  is  g;)od  for  nothing. 
Not  only  that  abeolute  kind  of  poverty  which  does  not  indulge 
because  it  cannot  obtain  ;  but  abstinence  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy is  likewise  rather  to  I>e  deprecated  than  encouraged. 
The  new  Poor  Law  diet  system  will  assuredly  not  promote 
popular  education  to  this  end  ;  neither  is  a  miscmblc  miserly 
saving  to  be  made  the  basis  of  social  melioratio:i.  Moral 
grounds  are  the  meanest  upon  which  can  be  built  an  attempt 
to  better  the  rational  and  physical  natures  of  mnn.  The  work- 
ing popuiaton,  and  our  modern  philosophers,  too,  have  iippa- 
rently  yet  to  learn,  that  there  is  a  sphere  of  existence  deeper 
than  thought.  Whether  sensualist  or  spiritualis*,  each  goes  on 
in  his  own  will,  imbibing  his  own  liking-,  "  'cos  'em  so  de- 
lightful,'* as  Buckstone  says;  not  perc«i\i<g,  ]>erbnp8,  that 
tbe  **  'cn«  I  like  it  **  philosophy  is  that  on  which  man  h«s  acted 
from  the  days  of  Adam  until  now;  ard  on  which,  so  long  as 
be  continues  to  act,  he  must  continue  to  deplore  the  conse- 
quences. Beef-steak  and  whisky  suppers  natura'Iy  give  night- 
mares, and  morning  head-ache».  Then,  as  physical  pain  dis- 
qualifies from  doing  our  neighbourly  duty,  we  do  not  put  it 
do*n  to  the  account  of  selfislincss. 

Few  persons  can  adopt  what  thef  think  a  sounder  opinion, 
or  a  superior  practice,  without  being  sei/e<l  with  a  feverish  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  such  opinion  or  practice  in  all  persona 
around  them.  In  season,  and  out  of  seaaon,  they  constantly 
hammer  at  tbeir  family  and  friends,  in  onlcr  to  press  them 
within  the  tame  circle.  This  petty  egotism  is  the  origin  of  a 
large  persecution. 

Should  an  abetaiaer  think  it  desirable  to  induce  such  an 
eflfect  in  another,  let  a  superior  example  of  the  results  be  mani- 
fested in  preference  to  argument.  Furthermore,  the  freedom 
which  should  exist  among  mankind  in  much  more  important 
matters,  we  must  allow  that  this  is  a  secondary  (question,  so  far, 
at  least,  that  if  any  one  can  carry  out  the  highest  conceivable 
end  of  man's  being  placed  on  the  earth,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  an  habitual  conrumer  of  his  fellow-creature's  flesh, 
he  may  show  us  how.  Besides,  the  man  who  al>8taiiis  in  the 
midst  of  an  abtmdance,  which  he  daily  and  hourly  resists,  has 
80  many  the  more  opportunities  of  exhibiting  a  strength  of 
principle  without  obtrusiveness,  and  firmness  of  character  with- 
out tyranny,  which  the  more  absolute  head  of  a  family  can 
never  diqtlay. 

I  say,  if  any  one  can  live  such  a  life,  while  following  such 
courses,  let  him.  There  are,  possibly,  individuals  of  such  men- 
tal and  divine  strength,  but  I  have  not  the  happineis  of  their 
acquaintance,  neither  am  I  one.  Though  such  an  individual 
might  defy  contamination  of  the  higher,  by  the  lower  nature, 
I  cannot.  And  I  believe  I  am,  in  that  respect,  like  other  or- 
dinary mortals.  If  I  were  to  be  guilty  of  drinking  fermented 
liquors,  when  once  they  had,  by  my  will,  passed  into  my  car- 
case, they  would  be  beyond  my  control,  and  intoxication,  which 
is  madness,  or  temporary  moral  death,  must  ensue.  If  I  were 
to  be  guilty  of  eating  flesh,  the  similar  efl'ccts  of  its  fermenta- 
tion Oil  the  nerves,  though  in  a  duller  mode,  yet  with  deeper 
deadly  eflects,  would  be  equally  certain  and  irresistible. 
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It  is  a  common  answer  to  drunkards,  who  plead  in  excuse 
that  a  very  little  overcomes  them,  that  they  have  no  ri^iht  even 
to  smell  at  the  bottle  if  it  produces  such  ett'ects  as  the  temporary 
loss  of  their  reasoning  powers.  I  would  put  a  parallel  observa- 
tion to  everv  flesh  eater,  f^at  "  you  have  no  right  so  much  as 
to  the  smell'of  flesh,  if  for  one  moment  it  leads  you  astray,  or 
downwards  from  the  grand  design  of  your  existence."  You 
know  not,  you  imagine  not.  what  that  may  be,  while  you  sur- 
round vourself  with  s'Jch  deteriorating  conditions.  You  never 
can  know,  while  you  continue  to  suspend  tlie  sense  of  internal 
perception,  by  a  custom  as  certain  in  producing  such  a  result, 
as  drunkenness  is  in  producing  a  suspension  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  As  a  man  constantly  flying  to  the  bottle  as  he  begins 
to  grow  sober,  must  be  classed  with  the  insane ;  so  the  indi- 
viduals constantly  flying  to  flesh  as  they  grow  hungry,  form  a 
class  of  a  deeper  insanity,  or  moral  insanity.  Gin  drinking  in 
act  may  not  be  a  cime,  but  its  consequences  are  most 
wretched,  as  its  cause  is  base.  Flesh  eating  may  not  be  an  ac- 
tual sin  (t.  c,  separation),  but  it  is  a  most  seductive  conditiou 
of  moral  greedinese,  and  mystic  death. 

The  Shepherd  is  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  if  my 
calculations  are  good  for  anything.  For  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  «m  become  an  abstainer  on  the  ground  of  general  im- 
provement, be  the  idea  ever  so  vague,  without  approximating 
to  universality  in  his  views,  and  in  his  life.  He  will  view  every- 
thing in  the  natural,  social,  and  spiritual  worlds  in  a  new,  and 
brighter,  and  more  harmonious  manner.  He  will  detest  those 
selfish  reservations  which  commerce  and  money-loving  put  on 
the  mind ;  he  will  be  really  more  brotherly,  though  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  he  seem  more  separated.  A  putting  away 
of  the  lower  worldly  troubles,  and  a  full  command  of  the  ex- 
ternal passions,  may  not  be  immediately  attainable  by  one  who 
for  years  has  been  going  on  in  a  whirl  of  successful  money- 
making,  or  of  wit-uttering  ;  but  the  internal  chf  ck  is  nearer  to 
him,  and,  luckily  for  his  neighbour?,  hits  him  harder  knocks. 
I  wish  to  entice  no  one  unduly.  The  reformed  drunkard,  as  a 
dnmkard,  loses  all  his  happiness,  and  must  have  a  supply  of  a 
new  sort,  from  a  new  source.  The  rational  flesh-eater,  turning 
abstainer,  ynW,  in  like  manner,  lose  all  his  happiness  thence 
derived,  and  must  get  a  supply  of  a  new  sort  from  a  new 
source. 

On  the  question  of  health  I  have  forborne  to  enter,  though 
much  may  be  said,  because  I  would  put  reform  on  no  selfish 
grounds.    The  poet  says  of  sheep-slaying — 

"  That  well  revenge  may  rest  contented. 
Sine?  drums  and  parchment  were  invented." 

But  war  and  law  have  not  had  half  so  many  victims,  as  good 
fatted  mutton  has  laid  on  the  altar  of  medicine. 

A  MYSTIC  STUDENT. 

P.S. — As  well  as  the  poet's  rifle,  the  metaphysician's  great 
gun,  can,  it  appears,  be  brought  lo  bear  upon  this  question. 
The  Transcendentalist  can,  if  necessary  for  the  belly's  vindica- 
tion, come  to  the  assistance  of  the  "  Head- Eater  ^  of  the 
Shepherd  in  order  to  prove  that  intellect  and  blood-sucking  c«n 
exist  together.  Our  friendly  enlightener  may  save  himself  so 
much  trouble.  It  is  granted  him.  We  will  stroll  through  the 
Badcliffe,  or  the  Museum  Library,  and  pointing  to  each  author's 
works,  from  Socrates,  from  Moses  if  he  likee,  down  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  Byron,  with  few  exceptions,  all  shall  be  c'assed 
with  the  Omnivorous  Animals.  The  same  shall  be  granted  for 
the  sculptors,  the  painters,  and  the  rest.  What  then  ?  Have 
these  men,  or  thei'  works,  yet  redeemed  mankind  from  their 
misery,  and  their  miserable  pursuits  and  hopes  ?  Are  they  ever 
likely  to  do  so  ?  No,  Preaching,  writing,  printing,  painting, 
and  every  other  invention,  has  been  wholly  free  to  the  service 
of  the  Mentalist,  and  the  advocate  of  intellect-derived  morals. 
Yet  such  men  never  have  given  room  for  the  expansion  of  one 
iota  more  being  than  was  p^e^•iollsly  developed  in  man.  They 
never  designed  to  do  so.  They  thought  of  it,  but  it  was  too 
mystical.  So  they  have  proceeded  to  refine  more  and  more 
the  natures  they  found  ready  to  their  hands.  They  have 
helped  to  shift  human  misery  from  body  to  mind,  and  have 
necessarily  made  it  more  painful  a«  they  made  it  less  rough. 


The  benevolent  and  enlightened  schoolmaster  no  longer  flogs 
the  boy's  flesh,  he  has  discovered  that  tliis  is  not  '  correction," 
but  he  torments  and  lacerates  his  mind.  The  grossness  of  the 
rod  is  displaced  by  the  sensitiveness  of  a  principle  tenfold  more 
cruel,  administereid  under  the  mild  term  "  emulation." 

The  Intellectualist  can  show  that  ideas  bom  of  animal  food, 
and  fermented  liquors,  are  calculated  to  enhance  morality! 
He  can  demonstrate  that  a  pot  of  ale  and  an  idiot  birth  have 
no  connection  ;  yet  he  maintains  there  is  no  eft'ect  without  a 
cause.  Bui  on  this  subject  I  propose  to  trouble  you  \rith  a 
separate  and  concluding  letter.  I  perceive  it  will  require  some 
care,  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shafts  of  ridicule  tuni  the  readers 
consideration  aside ;  or,  on  the  other,  lest  the  Shepherd  deem 
it  to  be  lifting  the  veil  too  much.  At  the  same  time,  its  greater 
importamce  demands  that  we  should  not  flinch  from  the  greater 
difficulty. 

[Ridicule  and  rebuke  are  both  very  useful  at  times  in  throw- 
ing a  man  back  on  himself,  and  causing  him  to  renew  his  own 
w^orks.  They  are  a  species  of  mental,  or  spiritual  adversity, 
which  corrects  many  of  the  reckless  habits  which  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  prosperity  is  sure  to  engender.  We  believe 
"  A  Mystic  Student"  and  we  are  not  very  far  from  unanimity ; 
but  it  seems  as  if  we  can  not  come  to  an  understanding  upon 
the  use  of  outward  means.  He  writes  as  if  he  denied  their 
eflicacy  altogether,  and  yet  attaches  much  importance  to  a 
selection  of  food  which  is  not  less  outward  to  the  mind  than 
are  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  social  forms,  which  all  afl'ect  the 
feelings  as  well  as  food,  only  through  ditterent  senses.  Food 
att'ectsthe  mind  through  the  sense  of  touch  inwardly,  and  clothing 
afiecls  the  mind  through  the  same  sense  outwardly  •,  all  the  other 
senses  are  inlets  to  rneatal  or  physical  sensation.  Why  should 
one  sense  be  selected  by  a  Mystic  as  physically  important, 
whilst  the  rest  are  rejected  ?  There  seems  a  curious  inconsis- 
tency in  this.  We  are  not  disposetl  to  dispute  his  doctrine 
about  flesh-eating.  He  may  be  correct,  but  if  he  be  correct 
in  this,  we  must  be  correct  in  our  idea  of  the  influence  of  other 
externals.     He  is,  therefore,  in  a  dilemma.] 

ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

Dear  Shepherd, — Cm  reading  over  the  papers  of  the  Trans- 
cendentalist  on  faith  and  knowledge,  I  think  I  can  discover  in 
that  writer  an  error,  which  belongs  not  exclusively  to  himself, 
but  to  all  who  attach  too  much  importance  to  logical  investi- 
gation. 

The  Transcendentalist  confines  himself  to  tJie  mere  investi- 
gation of  propositions,  without  taking  into  consideration  what  is 
of  far  more  importance  ;  I  mean  position  in  relation  to  an  an- 
tecedent, and  prior  to  all  proposition. 

A  proposition,  subsequent  to  a  proposer,  is  either  analytical 
or  synthetical ;  that  is,  it  either  enunciates  the  separating,  or 
the  putting  together  of  two  concejitions  previously  posited. 
The  following  is  the  process  for  the  formation  of  a  proposition : 
given  two  conceptions,  A.  and  B,  to  find  the  relation  between 
them  ;  if  nothing  be  given,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and 
we  shall  have  no  proposition. 

Now,  the  propositions  we  have  in  view,  are  prior  to  reason- 
ings ;  and  position*,  as  I  have  shown,  are  prior  to  propositions ; 
consequently,  positions  can  be  established  by  no  process  of  in- 
tellectual investigation,  but  on  the  contrary,  lie  in  the  investi- 
gator as  the  babis  of  such  investigations.  The  position  must 
be  in  the  being  of  the  proposer,  and  if  that  being  is  in  a  disor- 
derly state  with  the  antecedent,  of  what  value  will  be  the  pro- 
positions built  on  so  rotten  a  foundation  .' 

The  love  of  subsequent  propositions  has,  I  think,  induced  the 
Transcendenta'ist,  to  make  action  depend  upon  a  decision  in 
favour  of  one  of  two  such  propositions.  He  has  come  too 
hastily  to  this  conclusion.  Why  maj'  not  action  sometimes  be 
the  immediate  result  of  position  ? 

I  am  thorouglily  convinced,  that  the  Transcendentalikt  has 
no  notion  of  being  as  distioguiehed  from  relation.  You  will 
observe,  that  he  makes  every  thing  depend  on  the  union  or  col- 
lision of  two  contradictions.    Hence,  by  adopting  a  system. 
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vhich  in  itself  involves  a  contradiction,  he  is  able  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  inconsistency,  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  two  opposite  parties,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  is 
but  exhibiting  different  parts  of  one  whole.  Hence,  after  seem- 
ing for  some  time  an  almost  super-sensual  idealist,  he  now 
openlj  declares  in  favour  of  sensualism. 

This  system  shows  a  restless  state  of  being,  and  can  only 
•pring  from  one  who  is  eternally  at  variance  with  the  poation 
of  the  antecedent.  I  would  exhort  him,  as  well  as  his  readers, 
to  note  that  Being  which  is  self-sufficient,  and  in  an  internal 
ftate  of  rest,  rather  than  run  after  a  spurious  something,  whose 
very  element  is  war. 

Two  lines  will  contain  a  summary  of  my  own  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalist^s  theories : — 

THKSI.S,   OR    POSITION. 

Prior  to  synthesis  and  antithesis. 
Theory  of  Peace. 

Synthesis  and  antithesis  with  nothing 
prior. — Theory  of  War. 

As  you  have  made  your  Magazine  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  parties,  you  will,  perhaps,  hare  no  objection  to  in- 
sert the  above.— Yours,  &c.  ANNAPHEL. 

[The  above,  from  an  unknown  Correspondent,  apparently 
one  of  the  fellen  angels,  we  insert  as  an  act  of  justice,  although 
we  do  not  wish  to  cuter  into  so  metaph.vncal  a  controversy.  It 
seems  to  us  a  most  unprofitable  species  of  logomachy,  or  word 
warfare.  Position,  independent  of  relation,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. A  proposer,  independent  of  a  proposition,  and  rice 
veriA,  we  cannot  imagine.  Synthesis  and  antithesis  exist 
neeetsarily  in  thesis.  They  are  the  eternal  trinity,  which  can- 
not be  separated,  even  in  idea.  "  Action  the  immediate  result 
of  position,"  without  any  re'ierence  to  relation,  is  downri^^ht 
nonsease.  This  is  carrying  self  sufficiency  to  the  very  maxi- 
mum. Aunaphel  must  be  npinK  God  iiimself ;  yet  ev«n  God 
kimaelf  cannot  be  so  far  self-sufficient  as  to  be  independent  of 
relation.  His  own  creations  are  his  re-agents.  We  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  all  our  metaphysical  and  mjrstical  friends  are  in 
the  bottomless  pit ;  and  if  Annaphel  does  not  contradict  himself, 
it  can  only  be  because  he  is  in  the  grave  of  position  without 
relation — the  palace  of  "  Nothing."  If  the  Transcendentalist 
run  into  materialism,  or  sensualism,  we  shall  blow  him  up  im- 
mediately. Our  own  position  is  a  relationship  between  spiri- 
tualism and  materialism.  There  we  have  stood  for  years,  and 
there  we  are  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever.  We  are  confirmed  by 
the  wild  vagaries  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  two  extremes  ] 

XEW  EGYPTIAN  BOOMS— BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Ws  have  paid  two  short  visits  to  these  rooms,  and  have  been 
highly  gratified  by  their  interesting  contents.  It  re<{uire8  no 
learning  to  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  memorials  of  ancient  times,  there,  after 
a  concealment  of  thousands  of  years,  levealed  to  the  wonder- 
ing eye  of  modem  civilization.  The  mummies  arc  fresh  and 
beautifal,  perfectly  inotfcnsive,  and  the  clothes  in  which  they 
are  wrapped,  have  a  cleanness  and  freshness  which  both  please 
the  eye  and  amaze  the  fancy.  One  especially,  the  mummy 
of  a  priestess  of  Ammon,  appears  as  if  she  had  been  newly 
tied  up,  with  the  exception  of  some  decomposition  at  the  point 
of  her  toes,  and  about  the  back  of  her  neck,  which  are  partly 
exposed.  The  countenance  is  very  clearly  expressed.  You 
could  almost  tell  the  age  of  the  lady.  She  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  strong,  and  well  formed,  and  possessing  considerable 
personal  Ijeauty — her  breasts  are  distinctly  visible  under  the 
wrapping.  There  are  also  mummies  of  children,  one  appa- 
rently still-bom^mummics,  also,  of  numerous  animals,  croco- 
diles, hawks,  ibises,  dogs,  cats,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  relics  of  art  extremely  in- 
teresting— chairs  and  stools,  of  simple  and  convenient  form, 
made  of  wood.  There  is  also  the  wooden  model  of  a  house, 
with  a  woman  preparing  bread,  and  an  oven  with  three  doors  he- 
aide  her  ;  there  is  a  stair,  with  rude  steps,  to  the  floor  above, 
in  which  sits  a  female  at  rest,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  her 


hands  on  her  knees.  Numerous  vessels  of  earthenware,  very 
much  resembling  our  own,  especiallv  that  red  ware  so  much 
used  for  kitchen  utensils,  such  as  pitchers,  pans,  basins,  &c. 
There  are  also  some  curious  specimens  of  Egyptian  shoes,  from 
the  sandal  up  to  the  leather  shoe,  which  latter  seems  to  be  made 
after  the  same  plan  as  our  own.  There  is  a  large  collection 
of  Egj-ptian  fruit  also,  mth  Egyptian  baskets  of  cane,  and 
other  material,  to  hold  it.  There  are  cakes  of  bread  so  very 
distinguishable,  that  even  a  child  would  point  it  out  by  its 
proper  name.  There  are  two  ducks  half  consumed,  but  not 
caned,  to  give  a  relish  to  the  bread,  if  you  feel  disposed  to 
make  a  meal.  Specimens  of  the  whole  domestic  economy  of 
that  singular  people  are  thus  laid  before  yoo,  even  their  ink- 
stands, pens,  and  specimens  of  writing  are  there,  and  you  can 
form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  their  civilized  state. '  There 
is  a  rudeness,  and  simplicity,  and  *-ant  of  what  we  call  taste, 
about  every  th'ng ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  much 
scientific  skill  and  inventive  power  must  have  been  possessed 
by  a  people  so  near  the  source  of  time,  yet  displaying  such  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  comparative  savagism. 
There  are  some  unbaked  bricks,  with  the  celebrated  straw  in 
them  which  cost  the  Jews  so  much  labour  to  procure,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  fonr-er  tale  of  bricks.  The  bricks  are  very 
large,  being  twice  as  long  and  broad  as  ours ;  and,  consequently, 
four  times  as  lar^e.  You  see,  also,  plaited  female  hair,  and  a 
large  wig,  probably  worn  by  a  judge,  or  counsellor,  in  excellent 
preservation,  which,  with  a  little  poaatum  to  improve  the  gloss, 
might  still  be  worn  by  a  modern  bald  head.  It  is  like  the 
fashion  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  not  made  of  grey 
mares*  tales,  like  the  wigs  of  our  modem  lawyers. 

Much  light  will,  no  doubt,  be  yet  throwii  upon  ancient  his- 
tory by  these  discoveries,  which,  in  ^enfral,  confirm  all  that 
modeet  history  has  recorded  of  the  sons  of  Ham. 

MARRIAGE  AND  CELIBACY. 

Tub  following  tables  taken  from  the  Lancet,  will  be  interesting 
to  many  who  are  desirous  to  know  the  relative  effects  of  mar- 
riage and  celibacy  upon  longevity  : 

Odibr's  Tables. 


In  100,  there 

are  alive  at. 

Mean  duration 

Married 

Unmarried 

Difference, 

of  life. 

Females. 

Females. 

20 

40.33 

30.C'2 

9.71 

25 

36.04 

80  51 

5.53 

30 

32.88 

28.86 

3.52 

S5 

28.86 

26.28 

5.58 

40 

25.54 

23.38 

2.16 

Departieux,  who  composed  a  series  of  tables,  comprising  a 
total  of  48,540  deaths,  during  a  period  of  thirty  yeare  (from 
1715  to  1744),  8ay%  in  a  cursory  manner,  "  It  would  appear 
that  people  live  longer  in  a  state  of  marriage  than  in  one  of 
celibacy.  The  number  of  married  men  who  die  after  the  age 
of  twenty,  is  nearly  one-half  less  than  the  number  of  bachelors 
who  die  at  the  same  period,  and  for  43  married  men,  or  widow- 
ers, who  attain  the  age  of  ninety,  we  find  only  six  unmarried 
men  reaching  the  same  age.  The  number  of  single  women 
who  die  after  the  age  of  twenty,  is  about  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  married  females,  or  widows,  dying  after  the  same  period 
of  life ;  and  fourteen  virgins  only  (unmarried  women)  arrive  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  for  every  li2  mri.rried  women,  or  widowv, 
who  attain  that  aidvanced  period  of  existence. 

Dr.  Caspar's  tables  furnished  by  Departieux,  as  follow ;  of 
every  100,  there  die. 

Period.    Married  Men.  Bachelors.  Married  Women.  Maids. 
20  to  30  2.8  31.8  7  .7  28  0 

30  "45         18.9  27.4  20.3  19.3 

Again  of  100,  there  are  alive. 


Up  to 

SO 

97.2 

68.7 

92.3 

72 

45 

78.3 

41.8 

72.0 

52.7 

60 

48.1 

22.C 

49.4 

87.2 

70 

27.2 

11.1 

29.2 

23.7 

256 
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According  to  Biches,  of  Amsterdam,  of  100,  there  die. 
From     Married  Men.    Single.    Married  Women.    Single. 


to  inspire  him.     By  the  way,  he  is  a  most  honest  mystic ;  ho 
openly  acknowledges  his  nihilism,  and  glories  therein. 


20  to  30 
30  „  45 
45  „  60 


3.6 
17.9 

29.2 


33.1 
27.1 
15.6 


4.7 
16.5 
22.6 


26.5 
24.5 
19.2 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

DsAR  Shepherd. — I  have  still  been  too  much  occupied 
to  go  on  with  Faith  and  Knowledge  j  it  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires much  serious  reflection. 

However,  having  read  your  article,  "  Individualism,"  and 
observed  another  about  Theories  of  the  Universe,  I  have  dra\ni 
a  little  sketch,  which  will  be  intelligible  to  you,  and  my  oum 
readers.  You  will  find  in  it  what  you  have  said  about  "  I," 
and  what  I  have  said  about  mystification: — 

THK   BKGINNING. 

Being  equal  to  Non-being. 


Strife,  or  bipolarity. 


GKNSRATION, 

Or  life,  or  physically,  motion: 

that  is. 

The  confluence  of  the  two  poles. 


2  >-o-2. 
2-      «  :;• 


I?  I  r- 
I 

or 

Consciousness. 


Explanation.— 5«tni;  that  is  undetermined  is  the  same  as 
*'  no  being."  Determination  implies  strife :  in  all  propositions 
that  are  not  tautologous,  the  predicate  differs  from  the  subject. 
"  Omnis  determinatio  est  negatio,"'  says  Spinosa,  "  all  determi- 
nation is  negation."  What  is  called  "  The  beginning''  does 
not  exist  at  all,  it  has  merely  a  logical  being.  In  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  poles  is  a  real  unity  first  manifest.  The  mystical 
fault  consists  in  giving  "  The  beginning"  a  high  state  of  being, 
(as  if,  forsooth,  the  seed  ranked  h  gher  than  the  choicest  fruit), 
and  seeking  to  elevate  the  "  I"  into  that  state,  which  is  no 
more  than  destroying  the  poor  "  1"  entirely,  since  it  merely 
exists  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  poles.  Move  it,  if  possible, 
into  state  above  strife,  and  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing- 
Taking  away  one  pole,  and  leaving  the  other,  will  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  result.  A  suicide,  who  disbelieved  in  a  future 
state,  would  be  a  consistent  mystic 

Thk  Tbansckndentalist. 
P.  S.  My  poor  misguided  friend,  the  Ultrar Mystic,  sends  his 
love'to  hif  readers.    '1  he  pump  in  his  yard  has  this  week  failed 


A  Clerical  Agitator. — At  the  meeting  in  the  Bazaar  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stephens  said : — "  We 
have  sworn  by  our  God,  by  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  that  from 
the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  we  shall  wrap  in 
one  awful  sheet  of  devouring  flame,  which  no  army  can  resist, 
the  manufactories  of  the  cotton  tyrants,  and  the  palaces  of  those 
who  raised  them  by  rapine  and  murder,  and  founded  them  upon 
the  wretchedness  of  the  millions  whom  God— our  God — Scot- 
land's God — created  to  be  happy  V— Glasgow  Argvs, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Astrologus. — The  idea  which  we  broaehed  last  week  explains 
the  phenomenon  of  the  suspension  of  the  planets  in  space,  as 
well  as  the  phenomenon  of  light  and  its  formation  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory,  there  is,  first,  a  positive  action  towards 
the  Sun  as  a  centre,  and  second,  there  is  a  negative  reaction 
from  the  Sun  as  a  centre.  The  first  is  the  centripetal,  the 
second  the  centrifugal  force.  The  confluence  of  these  two 
constitutes  the  fulcrum,  or  balancing  point.  You  may  even  ex- 
plain thus  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets  ;  for  in  summer 
the  North  pole  looks  to  the  Sun ;  and  therefore  the  Solar  re- 
action must  go  out  at  the  South,  thus  driving  away  the  Earth. 
In  winter  it  comes  out  at  the  North  pole,  still  driving  away  the 
Earth.  But  supposing  the  positive,  {North)  as  in  the  two  sexes, 
to  be  more  powerful  than  the  negative,  it  is  evident  that,onehalf 
of  the  year,  the  repelling  power  of  the  Sun  must  be  greater  than 
during  the  other  half,  and  thus  it  happens  that  we  are  3,000,000 
of  miles  nearer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  objection  of 
A.,  in  respect  to  the  satellites  of  a  planet,  is  removed  thus :— 
Light  or  heat,  the  original  moving  power,  manifests  itself  in 
several  distinct  modes.  Electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism, 
are  three  of  those  terrestrial  modes.  Upon  the  same  principle 
a  planet  acts  upon  its  satellites,  with  a  power  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Sun,  but  not  interfering  with  it,  as  being  of  a  dis- 
tinet  specific  character.  This  power  may  be  varied,  ad  infi- 
nitum, by  reflection  and  refraction.  If  this  theory  does  not 
explain  the  motion  of  the  planets,  it  provides  a  railway  for 
them  to  run  upon.  But  even  the  motion  may  thus  be  ex- 
plained ;for,  as  we  know  that  magnetism  and  electricity  act  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  i.  e.,  cross-wise,  so  the  combined 
solar  positive  and  negative  actions  being  through  the  poles, 
and  the  ecliptic  being  the  plain  produced  by  the  shifting  of 
these  poles  in  their  relation  to  the  Sun,  there  is  no  resource 
left  for  the  planet,  but  to  run  right  on  along  the  plain  of  the 
ecliptic.  We  have  all  the  types  in  a  common  laboratory  of  the 
powers  by  tvhich  the  planetary  system  is  moved.  The  two  poles 
of  the  Earth  are  charged  with  opposite  electricities;  the 
North  with  positive,  the  South  with  negative.  The  poles  of  the 
Sun  have,  no  doubt,  the  same  distinction.  An  iron  rod,  held 
upright  on  the  Northern  hemisphere,  becomes  positive  above, 
and  negative  below,  and  vice  versA  on  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
This  idea,  we  believe,  will  soon  set  at  rest  the  theory  of  planet- 
ary motion. 
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INDIVIDUALISM— PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
INTERESTS. 


Suum  euiqiis  tribuito. 
**  Give  ererv  man  his  o»ti.' 


Full  communion  is  a  beati-ideal.  It  exists  in  imagination 
only.  It  never  can  be  realized  ;  for  the  moment  it  is  realized 
individuality  ceases.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  typical  realization 
only.  It  is  intercstiHg  to  inquire  how  farjthc  type  may  be  carried. 

Every  individual  bciiiK  a  centre  of  distinct  being  and  coiiscioiis- 
netw,  and  in  his  central  being  unknown  to  every  other  individual 
— individuality  is  thus  a  remarkable  feature  of  univeraaliKm  itself. 
It  never  can  cease ;  and,  moreover,  it  han  its  own  interests,  its 
own  feelings,  its  own  motives  and  ends,  as  dintinct  as  its  own 
consciousness.  It  is  not  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
vulgar  wealth  alone,  that  the  mind  of  an  individual  is  neceasa- 
rily  or  solely  directed.  If  this  were  the  only  impurttuit  consi- 
deration, we  might  grant  the  possibility  of  destroying  indivi- 
duality in  motives,  or  swallowing  them  up  entirely,  in  the  groat 
universal  motive  of  wealth  for  the  species,  and  equal  distribu- 
tion for  individuals.  But,  vidgar  wealth,  although  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  consideration,  is  on  that  very  account  the 
meanest  and  the  basest.  Nature  alwavs  begins  with  the  lowest 
in  the  career  of  progress,  elevating  and  refining  as  she  proceeds 
in  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 

Wc  can  fancy  the  influence  of  universal  motives  acting  upon 
a  million  of  men  engaged  in  building  a  pyramid,  in  q>inning 
cotton,  in  ploughing  land,  or  in  producing  any  species  of  mauu- 
fiu;ture  ;  but  what  are  the  universal  motives  which  induce  two 
individuals  to  sit  down  to  play  a  game  at  chess  ?  or  one  indivi- 
dual to  amuse  himself.  Like  Pnnoe  Potemkin,  at  lolUairt  1 
'J'hi  j  Injtt  case  is  an  instance  of  pure  individualism— a  species  of 
nioiiachism,  which  is  very  common  in  society.  What  is  the  mo- 
tive which  induces  the  angler  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  social 
life,  to  court  solitude,  to  entreat  his  sporting  companion  to  re- 
tire from  his  vicinity,  and  leave  him  alone  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  pastime  ?  or  the  sportsman  in  the  moor,  with  his  dog  and 
his  gun,  to  avoid  the  company  of  his  fellow  sportsmen — the 
social  crack  of  wliose  instrunients  of  destruction  he  hears  H-ith 
a  nenoua  irritation,  fearful  of  treading  over  ground  which  has 
been  scoured  and  unfeathered  by  another  party  ?  It  is  the  in- 
dividualism of  which  we  are  treating. 

Some  of  the  disciples  of  a  new  moral  school,  however,  might 
object  to  these  specimens  of  individual  feelings  as  vicious  pro- 
pensities—the relics  of  a  barbarous  age  of  animal  persecution 
and  cruelty— which  will  flee  l>efore  the  dawning  of  justice  and 
mercy  in  the  human  mind.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  more 
noble  instance  of  the  individual  spirit.  Let  us  make  a  sketch 
of  the  student  in  his  closet,  of  the  botanist  in  his  garden,  of  the 
bird-fancier,  of  the  entomologist,  the  geologist,  the  artist,  the 
musician,  &C.  All  these  are  individualists.  Their  feelings'may 
bo  partly  social,  but  they  are  always  partially  individualized, 
and  always  most  individualized  in  the  greate$t  minds.  The 
student,  whose  chief  or  only  motive  for  study  is  public  ap- 
plause, and  not  self-satisfaction,  is  a  student  of  an  inferior  cast. 


The  botanist,  who  studies  the  properties  of  plants,  merely  to 
enjoy  the  satis&ction  of  describing  these  plants  to  others,  or 
publishing  books,  or  writing  magazine  articles  on  this  interest- 
ing department  of  science,  is  not  a  genuine  enthusiast.  He 
loves  bot^iny  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  His  end  is  applause  ; 
and  if  applause  could  be  gained  with  equal  facility  by  hoeing 
potatoes,  he  would  hoe  the  potatoes,  forsake  the  other  nurslings 
of  Flora,  and  rejoice  in  the  culture  of  potato  flowers  and 
bullets.  The  artist  is  particularly  unsocial  as  an  artist.  Like 
every  man  of  ganius  he  loves  applause,  and  admits  the  love 
thereof  as  one  of  his  most  powerful  stimulants  ;  but  there  is  an 
individual  satisfaction  in  his  art  which  none  but  an  artist  knows, 
and  to  which  satisfaction  every  genuine  worshipper  of  the 
gimces  has  norifioed  both  time,  and  health,  and  fame  ;  led  by 
his  owa  individual  feelings  alone,  independent  of  a!  1  social  con- 
nderationa,  through  wild  and  trackless  regions  of  thought  and 
experiment,  which  arc  real  madness  to  other  men,  and  seem 
like  madnen  to  his  own  reflection,  when  the  halluciiuition  is 
extinguished. 

How  can  such  feelings  be  universalized  ?  How  can  they 
OTen  bo  subjected  to  a  law  ?  How  can  we  legislate 
for  them,  unless  it  be  to  encourage  or  discourage  them  ? 
Bend  them  you  cannot,  without  destroying  the  gem  of  hu- 
manity —  without  extingiiisliing  the  light  of  genius,  and 
burying  the  human  mind  in  brutish  stupidity  and  sensual 
grossness  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  sensuality  of  artists, 
the  productions  of  art  have  a  refining  tendency  upon  others, 
even  though  the  producer  himself  has  failed  to  reap  the  benefit 
he  confers.  The  labour  of  production  is  sometimes  overdone, 
and  the  mind  once  unbent,  is  apt  to  recoil  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  its  most  approved  condition.  Again,  if  ynu  encourage 
these  individual  feelings,  you  depart  from  universalism  en 
masse^  by  developing  an  individual  peculiarity,  which  is  selfish 
by  Nature. 

Let  us  suppose  a  society  in  which  perfect  community  is  esta- 
blished, where  there  is  no  individual  property — where  a  man's 
own  clothes  are  not  his  own,  but  he  possesses  them  by  suf- 
ferance or  courtesy,  only  becau<ic  they  fit  him — where  even 
the  plate  of  meat  with  which  he  is  served  for  dinner  it  not  his, 
but  he  is  suffered  to  eat  it,  because  he  ma^'  as  well  eat  it  as 
another.  In  such  a  state  tlie  individual  has  nothing,  and  yet 
everything,  but  he  has  every  thing  in  the  same  sense,  as  eveiy 
other  individual  has  every  thing  by  common  sufferance— sub- 
ject to  certain  laws,  which  declare,  that  all  that  is  necessary  for 
tnan't  comfort  and  happiness  shall  be  given  to  individuals. 

"  All  that  is  necessary  for  man^t  comfort  and  happiness." 
Well,  this  is  a  large  promise ;  but,  analyze  it,  and  you  find  a  de- 
fect. It  is  the  genus  man,  the  homo  that  is  meant,  and  not  the 
individual.  The  individual  is  only  promiseil  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  homo.  Now,  we 
solemnly  declare,  that  this  will  not  satisfy  us.  Wc  have  an 
individuality  that  none  but  ourselves  can  understand — an  indi- 
viduality so  distinct  from  the  homo  or  universal  man,  that  all 
the  eight  hundred  millions  of  men  together  in  council  could  not 
determine,  even  by  an  unanimous  consent,  that  which  is  nece»- 
sary  for  our  individual  happiness,  much  less  could  a  committee 
understand  it.    To  subject  us,  therefore,  to  a  committee  who 
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had  power  to  detennine  what  was.  and  what  was  not  for  our 
good  bodily,  intellectually,  or  morally,  would  be  an  act  of  de- 
Sberate  murder  committed  upou  «ur  indiviJual  feelings — an 
act  too  which  would  prove  in  the  general  practice  a  complete 
check  to  the  progress  of  invention,  and  the  etforta  of  origioal 
genius. 

We  shall  mention  a  case,  in  order  to  gvv*  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  our  meaning.  There  is  a  community  of  2,  5,  or  10,000 
individuals.  Amongst  tliese,  there  is  a  crack-brained  contempla- 
tive witling  of  eccentric  notions,  fond  of  solitude,  wild  in  his 
fancies,  informal  in  his  habits,  tired  of  dull  realities,  and  given, 
like  Mahomet,  to  taVe  nightly  rides, — sometimes  daily,  on  the 
beast  Alborak,  into  the  world  of  imagination.  He  invents,  in 
imagination,  a  new  instrument.  He  imagines  a  new  process  of 
mechanical  action.  He  desires  to  make  a  practical  experiment, 
without  which  the  imagination  cannot  be  tested.  Theugh  pos- 
sessed of  everything,  yet  he  has  nothing  except  as  other  men 
have  it,  as  the  genus  homo  has  it.  He  wants  iron,  wood,  may- 
bap  silver  and  gold,  and  dhrere  speefes  erf  workmanship.  The 
genus  homo  has  got  all  these,  bat  it  has  got  the«»  in  the  very 
way  that  he  does  not  want  them.  How  is  he  to  procure  them  ? 
Individually  he  has  no  right  to  them,  ami,  if  he  obtain  thera  at 
bII,  it  must  be  by  permianen  of  a  committee.  Before  that  eom- 
xnittee  he  presents  himself;  the  cemmittee  do  not  understand 
hira.  Who  can  understand  an  original  ?  They  judge  of  him 
by  his  acquired  diameter.  "  He  is  cat-witted,"  says  one. 
•*  He  is  a  conceited  fwl,"  says  another.  *'  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Na/areth  ?"  says  a  third,  iuid  the  poor  fellow  is 
dismissed  with  a  sage  maierittt  advice  to  clip  the  wings  of  his 
imagination,  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  rmdities  of  life. 
This  sentence  brea^  the  poor  fellow's  heart,  and  society  loses 
the  reward  which,  by  a  Mtle  indulgence,  he  would  have  ulti- 
mately conferred  upon  it  Genius  cannot  be  discovered  either 
by  reputed  character  or  by  phrenology.  It  awumes  every 
form,  from  the  sluggard  up  to  the  fop — from  the  melancholic 
up  to  the  wit — from  the  hee»y  to  the  light.  A  committee  is 
the  worst  bar  in  the  world  before  which  to  examine  it — a  rival 
genius  is  blind  to  xta  merits.  It  thus  becomes  tneRmdxtaRzed, 
and  being  individualized,  it  must  have  a  sphere  of  individuality 
to  move  in. 

Such  is  our  mode  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  individualism  ; 
but,  as  to  the  extent  of  that  sphere,  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
settle  the  question.  Experience  alone  can  prove  the  ultimate 
judge  of  that.  There  must  be  individual  rights,  or  circles  of  in- 
dividuality, in  which  the  individual  moves  and  acts  as  sovereign, 
and  which  must  be  accounted  sacred  by  every  other  individual, 
as  territories  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  which  it  must  be 
illegal  and  criminal  to  invade.  These  circles  ought  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  e;.  largeraent  by  the  individual  himself  otherwise 
they  become  the  same  as  nothing.  He  nnist  have  the  privilege 
and  the  means  afforded  of  amassing  those  objects  to  which  his 
individuality  looks  for  its  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  Many 
of  these  cannot  be  found  in  public  institurions,  for  individuals 
bec«me,  by  original  genius,  the  nuclei  of  new  sciences,  institu- 
tions, and  museums.  If  no  individual  sphere,  and  that  a  grow- 
ing or  increasing  sphere,  is  permitted,  the  formation  of  such 
nuclei  is  prevented  for  ever.  Now,  what  is  a  growing  individual 
sphere  ?  It  is  a  sphere  which  an  individual  enlarges  by  the 
collection  of  property  to  which  he  alone  has  individual  right — 
That  growth  can  only  proceed  in  a  state  of  inequality.  He 
must  have  the  power  to  collect,  and  others  the  inducement  to 
aid  or  concede — an  inducement  distinct  from  sympathy,  for 
genius  cannot  be  sympathized  with.  It  must  be  an  inducement 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  the  two  individuals  can  only  co- 
operate by  mutually  humouring  each  other's  tastes.  This  brings 
U8  either  to  money  or  barter ;  and  money  and  barter  bring  evil 
in  their  train — all  the  evil  which  springs  from  selfishness,  which 
includes  the  whole  mass  of  human  wickedness. 

We  have,  therefore,  fire  on  one  side,  and  water  on  the  other. 
We  are  in  a  sad  dilemma.  We  must  either  fall  into  a  state  of 
perfect  conservatism  and  stagnation,  the  grave  of  genius  and 
the  fine  arts,  which  all  belong  to  individualism,  or  we  must 
continue  to  preserve  the  immoral  temptations  which  corrupt  the 
selfish  nature,  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  individuals  from  one 
another.    There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  two, 


that  the  one  is  an  un progressive,  the  other  a  progressive  state ; 
and  man  being  a  progressive  being,  we  cannot  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  that  progress  being  interrupted  by  any  political  or 
social  system.  But  although  a  progressive  principle  must  exist, 
it  is  probable  that  that  progressive  principle  may  require  the 
smallest  possible  momentum  or  impulse  to  keep  it  up  ;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  no  means  incompa- 
patible  with  the  general  idea  of  a  social  system.  Vice,  we  feel 
confident,  can  never  be  removed  without  the  establishment  of  a 
social  system,  and  moreover,  we  feel  so  certain,  that,  with  tole- 
rably intelligent  individuals,  not  fanatical, either  as  materialists 
or  spiritualists,  experience  would  soon  correct  the  errors  of 
theory,  that  we  would  rejoice  to  see  any  one  of  the  social  systems 
put  ia  force  upon  an  extensive  plan.  They  are  one  in  idea. 
They  are  merely  modes  of  the  social  system,  which  is  a  con- 
ception belonging  to  man  the  genua,  and  brought  out  by  indivi- 
duals according  to  their  own  individualites,  but  only  to  be 
realized  by  combination,  so  tliat  no  individual's  social  system 
ever  can  possiWy  be  suti^ctory.  It  is  only  the  social  system 
which  can  satisfy  man,  and  man  only,  not  a  man,  can  devise  it. 
It  is  the  universal  system,  aod  the  production  of  the  universal 
man.  Of  this  universal  system  the  Shgpberd  is  a  type,  inas- 
much as  it  brings  forward  the  most  remarkable  social  ideas  for 
comparison  and  combination. 

But  let  tis  return  to  the  progressive  principle.  Owenism 
wants  it;  Fourier>i  system  has,  probably,  too  much  of  it, 
amounting  to  an  inducement  to  crime ;  and  St.  Smonism  is  too 
indefinite  upon  this  subject,  relying  too  much  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  governors  and  teachers,  and  too  little  upon  the 
forms  of  social  life.  B^tt  these  three  sj-stems  seem  to  us  to 
include  every  social  idea.  The  mere  materialism  of  the  Social 
System  is  all  found  in  Owen  and  Fourier,  and  the  spiritualism 
is  all  to  be  (jbtained  in  Fourier  and  St.  Simon.  The  material 
universality  is  all  to  be  found  in  Owenism,  and  the  individual- 
ism is  found  in  Fourier  and  St.  Simon.  "  Chacun  selon  sa 
capaciti  et  see  cewma ;"  each  one  according  to  his  capacity  and 
his  works. 

Mr.  Owen  himself  allows  that  there  must  be  an  inequality 
in  iiuliridnal  power,  because  Nature  has  created  an  inequality, 
and  because  in  a  scliool  there  must  be  a  governor,  and  in  a  fac- 
tory a  suporintendent.  Here,  then,  is  necessarily  a  beginning 
for  the  progressive  principle,  and  for  the  principle  of  evil,  with- 
out which,  ^-e  maintain,  no  society  can  exist.  Ambition  is  a 
passion,  and  power  is  the  food  which  nourishes  it.  The  passion 
for  power  is  equivalent  to  avarice,  or  any  other  passion.  It  is, 
probably,  the  strongest  of  all.  It  has  caused  the  greatest 
amount  of  crime.  Pitt,  Walpole,  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  cared 
not  for  wealth,  btit  as  the  means  of  gratifying  ambition,  and 
they  s*ted  blood,  and  corrupted  men's  hearts  Avith  money,  for 
power  alone.  A  system  which  harbours  this  passion,  and  how 
can  you  get  rid  of  it  ?  harbours  as  great  a  devil  as  the  "  auri 
sacra  fames,'*  the  cursed  appetite  for  wealth,  or  gold.  Mr. 
Owen's  system  harbours  this  pashion  to  a  certain,  but  limited 
extent.  Now  the  query  with  us  is,  why  not  permit  the  other 
individuality  of  private  property  in  wealth,  to  a  corresponding 
extent  with  the  private  possession  of  power  ?  A  man  acquires 
power  by  talents,  by  moral  character,  by  consistency  and  steadi- 
ness of  conduct ;  why  not  acquire  propery  by  these  means ? 
But  his  power  is  limited  to  himself;  it  is  not  hereditary.  It  is 
thus  far  incorruptible,  as  it  rises  and  stands  upon  virtue.  Were 
individual  v;ealth  subject  to  similar  restrictions,  it  would  be 
equally  innocent  as  individual  power,  and  moreover,  there 
would  be  a  consistency  in  the  system  ;  whereas  at  present  there 
seems  a  kind  of  discord,  different  departments  of  the  system 
being  subject  to  adverse  or  contrary  laws. 

In  all  that  we  have  now  written,  we  have  merely  been  reveal- 
ing the  laws  of  Nature.  The  facts  are  as  clear  as  the  laws  of 
gravitation.  But  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be 
openly  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  eager  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  necefsity  for  a  social  system.  Ea  en  were  the 
beau-ideal  practical,  it  could  not  be  suddenly  erected ;  there 
must  be  a  gradual  procession  towards  it.  But  the  beau-ideal 
belongs  to  the  imagination  alone,  and  the  truly  practical  man 
is  he  who  discovers  the  distinction  between  the  approachable 
and  the  imapproacliable,  keeping  the  unapproachable  always  in 
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hia  eje  as  a  horizon  towards  which  be  bends  his  way.  The 
anapproachable  is  an  imaj^native  system  ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  although  we  can  perceive  it   in  all  extreme 

at,  that  that  verj'  system  which  most  zealously  decries  the 

■else  of  tlie  ima«ination  in  the  spiritual  department,  is  the 
■icatianginative  of  all   in  the  material  department.     We  do 

t  di^ke  it  on  this  accouat,  that  is,  on  acoount  of  tiie  imagi- 
Bation ;  to  this  it  owes  all  the  moral  influence  it  pooscasco. 
Being  destitute  of  the  spiritual,  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
radical  doctrine  without  this  ima|[^nstion,  which  haa  elevated  it 
above  the  world,  and  j^ven  it  a  species  of  religious  character, 
without  which  no  system  c:in  ewvr  be  rendered  sublime  enough 
to  awe  and  endear  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  But  we 
would  rather  have  the  imagination  of  Owenism  transferred  to 
the  spiritual  department  of  being,  and  removed  from  the  prac- 
tical, which  is  not  its  proper  sphere.  You  cannot  soar  too 
high  in  the  spiritual  department,  if  your  practical  department 
i*  well  baaed  upon  material  or  physical  hiws  ;  but  if  jou  oob- 
found  the  iRiaginative  with  the  mechanical,  you  spoil  the  «pei»- 
tioD  of  die  wbole  system. 

We  h«v»  said  verv  little  about  the  nyitica  this  week,  b«it 
indUndnalism  is  onlj  practical  mysticism;  for  ererjr  indiri- 
dual  is  a  self-centred  political  power,  having  •  iiiriart  indivi- 
doal  inteceat  more  or  leas  nthiable,  which  moss  or  laiVBlaajble 
intercat  aociety  must  acknowledge  and  deAnd.  Myatidam 
«Kned  out  into  the  mat(>rial  world  would  lead  to  tho  indivi- 

■liaw  -im  have  attempted  to  delineate,  aad  thaw  is  aafi- 
ciaiil  aahwrnlity  in  it  to  admit  of  rn  foeUI  tjataM.  The 
■ijataoii  are  not  liroad  enough  in  their  viewa.  They  cAaaat  Ihair 
Noughts,  magnify  trifles,  and  ride  upon  poftrito  liifcliia^  aad 
borjr  in  oblivion  some  of  the  finest  minds  and  tha  haat  haarta 
that  society  eooloses  within  its  bosom. 


8T.    8IMONISM. 

Or  ail  the  aodsl  srateaH  ever  promulgated,  St.  8im 
proved  the  moat  daetrical  in  iU  influence  <m  the  iniagi 
and  sHhoogfa  the  fmty  ia  now  ■ominaUj  dead,  it  has 
the  seeds  of  aew  peliticaL,  social,  and  wiiiiaaa  ideas 


an<i  concise  as  possible.  We  have  taken  the  St.  Simouion 
chart,  a  large  sheet,  four  feet  four  inches,  bj  two  fieet  two  inchea, 
of  which  we  give  almost  a  literal  translation,  making  only  sudi 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  s?  are  indispensably 
necessary  in  eonvef  ting  a  chart  into  an  ordinaiy  presjiectus.  It 
takes  the  a  priori  form,  commencing  with  (JOD,  with  whom 
also  it  concludes— as  first  and  last. 

**  God,  the  infinite  universal  being— all  that  is— all  is  in 
him— all  is  by  him  all  is  hk.  He  is  in  his  Hving  unity— - 
LovK,  and  in  the  modes  of  its  manifestation — love  is,  Jirst,  in- 
teUigeBce  and  wisdom  ;  second,  power  and  beautA .  The  first 
am  the  aspect  spiritual,  to  which  ( orresponds  Man,  or  self;  that 
is,  iadividnality.  The  second  are  the  aspect  material,  to  whidi 
corresponds  Nature,  or  that  which  is  external  to  self. 

Man,  the  human  being — man  and  woman,  a  being  collective 
and  pregreesive,  a  finite  manifestation  of  (tod  ;  like  God,  he  is 
ia  bis  living  unity,  intelligence  and  wisdom,  power  and  beauty. 

The  tpinimal  aspect  of  God  in  man,  and  in  external  nature, 
liaa  been  dertleped  chiefly  by  Christianity,  of  which  Catho- 
liriaai  ia  the  aodal  realisation. 

The  aartarta/  aspect  of  C^od  in  man,  and  in  external  nature, 
haa  been  dereloped  chiefly  by  Fetichism,  I'olj'theism,  and 
iawiah  Menotheiam.* 

Hia  dealiBT  is  to  increase  «-itfaout  ceasing  in  God  by  the  pro- 
greaa  of  acienoe,  of  aBLiuioN,  and  of  industry.  This  progreas 
ia  the  law  of  humanity,  of  which  the  two  great  aspects  are  an- 
TMiOKisii  in  the  past,  and  UHiraasAL  AKsociATiaN  in  the 
ibture. 

ANTAGONtSM    IN   TBC    P.^fiT. 

The  aooial  off^anisations  of  the  past,  all  based  upon  an  im- 
parfcet  kaowladfs  of  God  and  man,  and  never  having  been  con- 
atituted  directly  for  progress,  h.ive  been  successively  overturned 
to  make  way  for  new  organizations  more  in  accordance  with  tho 
new  wants  of  humanity. 

The  R)ost  %ivid  ex|»res8ion  of  Antagonism,  «-hich  forms  the 
faacral  character  of  the  past  in  comparison  with  the  future,  is 
"WAk,  of  which  the  end  is  conqnest,  and  the  result  the  oppres- 
sien  (erpitUmiign)  of  man  by  man. 

In  the  societies  of  antiquity — slavery  aiHl  international  war. 
Under  the  eanpire  of  Christianity  itfelf  Antagonism  existed  : 
whether  in  the  boaooi  of  society  at  large,  under  the  form  of 
contention  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  po^ver  ;  or  whe- 
ther ia  the  temporal  power,  by  the  bondage  and  division  of  its 
kingdom  ;  or  whether,  in  fine,  in  the  spintonl  p  'wer  itself,  by 
the  contentioa  betwt-en  the  difii-rent  national  churches  and  tlic 
Chnreh  of  Bone — between  the  regnlar  and  the  st-cular  clergy, 
and  the  diilnmt  manaaHc  ordeni  themselves.  In  all  this  his- 
terie  series  awaiaa  ia  eaodemued  to  slavery  or  subalteniity. 
Man  alone  k  Iks  meimt  imtUvidvai. 

Perfectability  being  the  law  of  the  human  race,  we  always 
perceive  the  progresslTe  principle  tranaferrcd  to  another  people, 
when  that  people  with  which  it  originated  has  been  arrested  in 
its  development  It  is  thus  that  the  civilimtionst  of  the  East 
have  been  received  in  .Tudea  and  in  Greece,  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  stationary  constitution  of  the  prmitivc  social 
order,  of  which  the  system  of  castes  is  the  principal  feattire. 
Thus,  also,  tl>e  diMolutioti  of  the  Roman  empire  became  a  con- 
dition of  the  political  establishment  of  Christianity,  although 
Christianity  waa  Iwm  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  empire  itself. 
But  the  interior  constitution  of  that  empire,  founded  on  slavery 
and  war,  prevented  humanity  from  making  the  progress  which 
it  had  to  accomplish. 

The  most  general  feet  which  the  development  of  human  so- 
cieties presents,  that  which  embraces  most  implicitly  all  others, 
is  the  progress  of  the  religious  or  morel  conception  by  which 
man  pereeires  a  desthiation.  Political  government,  the  regula- 
tion of  social  relations,  is  the  realization,  or  putting  in  practice 
of  this  conception. 

Chnraoler  of  the  law  of  Progress. — The  tendency  of  hu- 
manity to  extend  the  circle  of  association,  in  approaching  with- 

*  We  beg  leave  to  add  Proteatantisra,  which  is  the  naterial 
aspect  of  Christianity',  as  subjecting  the  Church  to  tha  civil 
power. — E.  S. 
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out  interruption  universal  association  ;  antagonism  and  war  de- 
crease in  proportion  as  this  circle  of  association  is  extended. 
The  manifestation  of  progress  by  two  alternate  movements,  the 
organic  epoch  and  the  critical  epoch.  The  increasing  division 
of  labour — more  and  more  perfect  combinations  of  the  efforts 
of  association — a  tendency  more  and  more  decided  to  give  di- 
rectly for  a  basis  to  the  division  of  labour,  and  to  the  combina- 
tion of  efforts,  the  three  grand  fundamental  capacities  of  human 
nature,  viz. — 

1.  The  Intellectual  or  Scitntific  Capacity. — In  their  his- 
torical development  the  sciences  are  subject  to  all  the  transfor- 
mations of  religious  dogma.  Thus  they  are  Materialist  when 
religion  is  material ;  and  Spiritualist  when  religion  is  spiritual. 
Like  religion,  they  have  the  epoch  corresponding  to  Fetichism, 
in  which  every  phenomenon  has  a  cause  peculiar  to  itself,  or 
rather,  is  its  own  cause ;  the  epoch  correq>onding  to  Polytheism, 
in  which  man,  rising  to  more  general  abstractions  above  the 
world  which  surrounds  him,  and  above  his  own  existence,  con- 
nects by  these  abstractions  a  certain  number  of  phenomena  for- 
merly isolated  -,  the  epoch  corresponding  to  Monotheism,  in 
which  all  the  phenomena  are  attributed  to  one  cause.  Thus 
we  can  affirm,  that  in  every  organ'c  epoch  science  has  been 
theological,  since  it  was  in  the  temple,  and  by  the  priests,  that 
it  was  cultivated.  It  has  become  partly  theological,  partly 
Atheistical.  It  has  become  divided  with  sacred  and  profane 
science  as  often  as  men  began  to  yrtest  out  of  the  temple  ; 
and  frequently,  even  in  the  temple,  against  the  ancient  creeds. 
In  fine,  it  has  become  completely  Atlieistical ;  and,  then,  the 
name  oi  negative  agreed  better  with  it  than  that  oi  positive,  since 
the  anarchy  which  existed  in  the  temple,  existed  also  in  the  aca- 
demy ;  that  is  to  say,  since  general  science  having  disappeared, 
there  remained  no  more  than  particular  sciences  without  any 
bond  of  union. 

2.  The  Sentimental,  Religious,  or  Social  Capacity. — The  re- 
ligious or  social  development  of  humanity  comprehends,  up  to 
the  present  time,  two  great  epochs — one  during  which  humanity 
did  not  conceive  Itfe,  and  did  not  perceive  destination,  except 
under  the  material  relationship.  To  this  first  epoch  correspond 
the  principal  terms — Fet'chism,  Polytheism,  Jewish  Mono- 
theism. During  the  whole  of  its  continuance,  war  and  con- 
quest constitute  the  end  of  general  activity,  and  the  religious 
bond  of  association.  The  second  epoch  is  611ed  by  Christianity, 
under  whose  empire  man  conceives  life,  and  feels  destination 
under  the  spiritual  aspect.  The  doctrine  of  the  reprobation  of 
matter  then  makes  way  for  the  division  of  power  in  spiritual 
and  temporal ;  war,  although  it  has  loet  its  primitive  character 
of  barbarity,  still  remains  the  attribute  of  temporal  society. 
Spiritual  society  is  pacific.  But  the  dogma  of  this  society  not 
sanctifying  material  activity,  the  labours  of  this  order,  even 
the  pacific,  such  as  the  physical  sciences  and  industry,  develop 
themselves  out  of  its  law,  and  remain  subaltern. 

To  each  of  the  progresses  of  religious  development  corres- 
pond the  increase  of  hatred  and  of  antagonism,  the  progress  of 
love  and  of  association.  Man,  who  at  first  mercilessly  killed 
his  vanquished  foe,  or  devoured  him,  now  made  him  a  slave ; 
the  condition  of  the  slave  gradually  improves ;  the  slave  be- 
comes a  serf,  and  the  serf,  enfranchised  by  Christianity,  becomes 
a  farrrer,  or  a  hired  servant.  At  this  last  term,  generous  senti- 
ments find  themselves  prepared  for  univeisal  association.  War 
still  exists,  but  its  end  is  no  more  the  oppression  of  iran  ;  the 
interest  of  industry  is  not  its  only  motive.  It  is  the  strife  of 
progressive  with  retrograde  classes,  on  the  one  side  to  promote, 
on  the  other  to  prevent,  the  development  of  a  new  social  prin- 
ciple.    Then  war  becomes  the  war  of  civilization. 

3.  The  Material,  or  Industrial  Capacity. — Industry  has  been 
a  slave,  or  subordinate,  in  all  the  stages  of  the  past ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  its  progress  in  the  development  of  historical 
facts.  At  first  it  gradually  comes  out  of  slavery,  which  was  its 
primitive  condition,  and  in  which  it  remained  during  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  under  the  empire  of  all  religions  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  enfranchisement  determined  by  the  progress 
of  the  morality  cf  the  Gospel,  we  see  the  Commons,  that  is 
to  say,  the  industrial  corporations,  formerly  serfs,  introducing 
themselves,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  into  the  political  assem- 
blies in  England  and  France,  and  admitted,  by  their  representa- 


tives, to  give  their  advice  for  the  raising  of  subsidies.  At  the 
same  epoch  we  see  several  towns  in  Europe  constituted  cities, 
independent  industrial  confederations ;  witness  the  Hanseatic 
League.  Military  enterprises  becoming  every  day  more  costly, 
and  the  riches  of  enfi-anchised  industry  assuming  at  the  same 
time  an  always  increasing  importance,  we  find  the  relation  of 
political  chiefs  with  the  industrial  class  multiply  more  and  more, 
become  more  and  more  intimate,  and  each  of  these  approaches 
brings  new  advantages,  new  cuncessions,  in  favor  of  industry. 
Military  enterprises  themselves  did  not  fail  to  receive  a  new  di- 
rection, which  contributed  more  and  more  to  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry, with  which  they  could  no  longer  dispense.  Now,  the 
material  end  of  war  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  to  invade  a  terri- 
tory, and  make  slaves,  but  to  obtain  over  a  vanquished  people  a 
commercial  privilege,  a  monopoly. 

Societies  have  passed  alternately  through  two  kinds  of  epochs. 
1.  Organic,  or  Reliqious  Epoclis. — Humanity  perceives  a 
destination,  and  from  this  fiict  results  a  determinate  tendency 
for  social  activity.  Education  and  legislation  cause  all  actions, 
thoughts,  and  sentiments  to  converge  in  a  common  end.  The 
social  hierarchy  becomes  the  expression  of  this  end.  There 
is,  then,  in  power  both  sovereignty  and  legitimacy,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  words. 

Order  and  confidence  reign  in  society ;  there  is  a  perfect  har- 
mon  y  between  the  will  of  the  superior  and  that  of  the  inferior. 
Election  then  acts  from  high  to  low,  because  in  fact  the  supe- 
rior capacities  are  foimd  at  the  top  of  the  scale  ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  acclamation  of  the  inferior  no  longer  replies  to  the  word  of 
command,  whatever  be  the  sanction  given  by  military  power  to 
ancient  authority,  the  organic  epoch  is  virtually  dissolved  ;  dis- 
order exists  in  its  bosom,  just  until  an  organic  principle,  more 
complete,  be  produced.  The  history  of  the  progress  and  fall 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  that  which  represents,  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  passage  of 
humanity  from  one  critical  epoch  to  another.  So  that  humanity 
finds  itself  to-day  in  a  state  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Roman 
Empire  was  at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  to  say, 
an  epoch  of  termination  and  renewal,  placed  at  the  limits  of 
two  worlds,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  revealer  of  its  new  desti- 
nies. At  this  epoch  the  Man  Divine,  the  Man  of  Progress, 
already  manifests  himself  in  the  person  of  St.  Simon.* 

At  these  epochs  man  loves  the  destination  which  he  feels  on 
all  sides ;  he  feels  himself  carried  on  towards  the  end  which  he 
desires.  This  power  which  directs  him  he  calls  Providence, 
and  he  adores  it.  Then  he  is  active  ;  for  he  runs  with  all  his 
power  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny.  Then  he  feels 
himself  free,  for  that  which  he  does  for  this  end  is  that  which 
he  loves  the  most,  and  liberty  for  man  consists  in  loving  that 
which  he  ought  to  do. 

The  historic  series,  with  which  European  civilization  is  di- 
rectly connected,  presents  two  organic  epochs.  The  first  is 
constituted  by  polytheism,  and  terminates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  philosophical  era  in  Greece  ;  the  second  commences  with 
Catholicism,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  Critical,  or  Irreligious  Evochs. — Humanity  no  longer  feels 
its  destination.  Society  has  no  more  an  end  of  determinate 
activity.  Education  and  legislation  are  uncertain  in  their 
objects.  They  are  in  contradiction  with  the  manners,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  wants  of  society.  The  public  powers  are  no  lonfijer 
the  expression  of  a  social  hierarchy.  They  are  deprived  of  all 
authority,  and  the  feeble  action  which  they  continue  to  exercise 
is  even  contested.  It  is  then  that,  at  the  name  of  liberty,  men 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  claim  as  a  right  the 
privilege  of  electing  their  chiefs  ;  and  we  may  say,  that  it  is 
truly  a  legitimate  right,  since,  in  fact,  a  society  at  a  crisis,  or 
in  the  critical  epoch,  is  nothing  but  a  society  in  which  those 
who  are  at  the  bottom  ought  to  be  at  the  top,  and  those  who 
are  at  the  top  ought  to  be  at  the  bottom.  Election,  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  is  then  a  neceHsary  security  for  the  oppressed 

*  Simon  is  the  complement  of  Peter  (Simon  Peter),  the 
first  preacher  of  Christianity — the  rock — and  no  modern  doc- 
trine illustrates  better  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  than  St.  Simonism.  A  genuine  St.  Simonian  is  in 
faith  and  practice  a  Chribtian. 
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against  the  oppressor;  but  when  the  oppressed  interest  has  tri- 
umphed, the  security  which  it  claimed  having  ceased  to  be 
necessary,  the  hierarchy  is  ie-con«tituted,  confidence  in  authority 
is  re-established,  and  the  people  concede  freely  to  those  who 
govern,  by  right  of  capacity,  the  power  of  which  they  have 
need  to  fulfil  their  mission. 

At  these  epochs  no  sympathetic  attraction  carries  man 
towards  the  future.  He  feels  himself  moved  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  towards  an  end  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  which 
creates  in  him  nothing  but  fear.  This  impulse,  which  moves 
him  despite  of  himself,  he  calls  Fatality,  and  he  cuises  it ;  then 
he  is  passive,  for  it  is  without  his  participation  that  he  accom- 
plishes the  movement  to  which  he  yields.  He  is  a  slave,  for  he 
feels  himself  oppressed. 

The  historical  series,  with  which  our  European  civilization  is 
directly  connected,  presents  two  critical  epochs.  The  first 
dates  from  the  appearance  of  the  philosophers  in  Greece,  and 
extends  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity.  The  second  compre- 
hends the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  Luther  to  St.  Siuon. 

The  terms  of  development  of  the  collective  or  social  existence 
of  man  have  been  — 

The  Family — Primitive  and  most  restricted  circle  of  aasociar 
tion. 

The  City — Political  union  of  many  families. 

The  Nation — Association  of  many  cities. 

The  Church— Union  of  many  natiwu  in  a  spiritual  commu- 
nion. 

{To  b€  concluded  next  week.) 


INQUIRY   INTO   THE    RELATION   BETWEEN 
FAITH    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 

XflSAY    III. WHAT    FAITH    IS. 

By  the  TranscendentaUsL 

As  far  as  we  have  yet  considered,  the  placing  a  proposition 
under  this  or  that  particular  category  involTes  no  moral  depra- 
yity.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  the  appellation  "  infidcr* 
oomes  to  be  a  word  of  reproach. 

The  deistical  patty  will  cut  the  matter  short,  by  remarking 
that  the  abhorrence  of  "  infidelity"  is  a  mere  prejudice.  So 
it  may  be  !  but  an  abhorrence  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  part  of  civilized  Europe,  must  at  least  be  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  which  requires  consideration. 

Without  entering  into  any  deep  metaphysical  discussion*,  I 
think  that  it  will  be  obvious  enough  that  moral  depravity  can 
only  be  predicated  of  the  will,  not  of  the  understanding. 
Whether  my  use  of  the  word  be  justifiable  or  not,  I  here  mean 
by  "  will"  the  desiring  faculty  {Begehrungs  vertnogen),  so  far 
as  it  energizes  towards  the  attainment  of  an  object. 

That  a  man  is  only  held  morally  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  his  will,  appears  from  such  popular  phrases  as  "  Poor 
fellow,  he  meaiu  well," — "  He  has  a  thick  head,  but  a  good 
heart,"  and  so  on,  head  being  used  as  symbol  for  the  under- 
standing, heart  as  one  for  the  will.  If  we  were  told  that  a  man 
had  mxudered  his  father,  we  should  start  back  with  horror ;  but 
if  we  were  further  informed  that  he  lived  in  a  country  where 
aged  persons  were  put  to  death,  to  prevent  their  enduring  sick- 
ness and  infirmity,  we  at  once  retract  our  abhorrence,  and 
while  we  regret  that  the  savage  was  not  better  informed,  (i.  e., 
that  his  understanding  was  not  better  cultivated,)  we  at  the 
same  tune  acknowledge  that  the  apparently  cruel  act  was  meant 
kindly.  The  most  orthodox  person  would  not  be  aogry  with  a 
lunatic  or  an  idiot  for  uttering  the  most  blasphemous  expres- 
sions ;  he  would  at  once  place  the  fault  in  the  understanding, 
and  not  in  the  will,  and  thereby  declare  that  he  conudered  the 
afflicted  creature  morally  irresponsible. 

Indeed,  a  strictly  immoral  person  must  be  assumed  to  have  a 
faultless  understanding,  at  any  rate  with  respect  to  the  acts  in 
which  his  immorality  consists.  A  man  who  does  a  wrong  act, 
without  knowing  that  it  is  wrong,  is,  before  God,  no  more 
guilty  than  a  lunatic  or  idiot.  Hence,  to  constitute  wickedness, 
two  things  are  refiuisite :  understanding,  to  know  the  right 
course, —  will,  to  act  precisely  in  the  contrary  direction.  Thus, 
the  lowest  state  of  moral  depravity  is  that  of  "^  knowing  what 
is  good,  and  not  practising  it." 


A  remark  has  just  struck  me,  which  is  worth  setting  down. 
In  respect  of  moral  excellence,  the  goodness  of  the  under- 
stending  is  no  cause  of  the  merit.  A  man  is  a  good  man,  who 
acts  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  however  erroneous  that  may 
be,  and  hence  two  persons  who  have  two  ditfcrent  sides  of  ri^ht 
and  wrong,  or  who  have,  by  their  several  reasonings,  determined 
that  contrary  causes  are  right,  are  still  morally  blameless,  so 
far  as  each  has  done  what  he  thinks  is  the  best.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  respect  of  moral  depravity,  the  understanding  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  blame.  The  clearer  a  man's  notions  are 
with  respect  to  right  and  wrong,  so  much  the  more  reprehensible 
is  he,  if  he  do  not  practise  the  former,  while,  if  he  knew  no 
such  notions  at  all,  whatever  he  does,  he  cannot  be  either  im- 
moral or  moral,  any  moie  than  a  stick  or  stone. 

Human  institutions  are  so  far  imperfect,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  every  man  has  the  same  notions  of  right 
and  wrong.  They  can  recognise  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
lunatic,  but  not  that  of  a  man  who,  by  a  false  process  of  rea- 
soning, concludes  that  the  right  course  is  the  wrong.  Hence, 
for  the  safety  of  the  commonweal,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
punish  a  man  who  killed  his  child  merely  to  prevent  it  from 
going  through  a  certain  course  of  misery,  just  as  much  as  if  he 
were  an  ill-designing  murderer.  In  other  words,  the  faults  of 
the  understanding  must  of^en  be  treated  as  those  of  the  will. 
When  I  made  iu»  of  the  words  **  before  God  '  above,  I  con- 
sidered "  God"  as  a  judge  who  would  look  tot  into  actions, 
but  into  their  motives,  and  this  is  the  only  perfectly  moral 
judge  that  we  can  assume.* 

Acts  are  mental  as  well  as  physical,  and  in  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  the  will  is  energiring  towards  a  certain  end,  as 
much  as  in  the  running  of  a  race.  Hence,  if  the  end  be  mo- 
rally bad,  the  student  is  as  practically  bad  as  he  who  mingles  in 
practical  life. 

Suppose  a  proposition  bears  in  itself  the  marks  of  truth,  that 
it  is  an  axiom,  and  that  we  heard  a  man  violently  endeavour- 
ing by  all  sorts  of  ingenious  arguments  to  subvert  it.  If  hit 
perseverance  convinced  us  he  was  not  merely  exhibiting  his  dia- 
lectical power,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reasonings  proved  that 
his  understanding  was  not  defective,  we  should  hardly  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  Suppose  further,  the  proposition  is  a 
direct  moral  expression,  implying  that  such  and  such  acts  were 
wrong,  we  should  now  comprehend  the  whole  process,  and  con- 
sider that  the  man  was  willing  to  commit  the  very  acts  prohi- 
bited by  the  maxim,  and  for  the  sole  love  of  those  acts  was  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  that  maxim,  not  from  an  honest  love  of 
tiutb,  but  simply  to  check  the  citation  of  the  proposition  by 
any  who  might  reprehend  his  profligate  lip. 

Knowledge  and  ignorance  belong  to  the  understanding.  Love 
and  hatred  to  the  will. 

We  have  now  the  relation  between  infidels  and  the  religious 
world.  Comparatively  few  of  the  latter  have  argued  themselvea 
into  their  belief;  the  very  propositions  which  are  doubted  by 
the  infidels,  arc  by  them  set  up  as  absolute  axioms.  They  de- 
clare they  have  an  internal  evidence  of  their  truth,  which  is 
calling  them  axioms  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Hence, 
perceiving  that  the  infidels  are  often  men  of  acute  understand- 
ing, they  regard  their  arguments  as  springing  ttom  a  hatred  of 
the  doctrines  comprised  in  the  proposition,  and  think  all  their 
subtle  reasonings  are  but  sophisms,  and  against  their  better 
sense,  in  order  to  justify  their  depraved  desires. 

All  reasonings  proceed  from  axioms.  If  one  man  will  not  ad- 
mit another's  axioms  argument  is  useless.  In  vain  will  the 
rigid  infidel  endeavour  to  convert  the  stanch  in  faith  ;  he  is 
talking  against  the  very  axioms  on  which  the  other's  whole 
chain  of  reasoning  is  built.  They  can  no  more  communicate 
than  if  they  were  both  deaf. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  two  classes  of  preachers  so  well  described 
in  a  leading  article  in  the  Shepherd  some  weeks  ago,  viz. :  the 


*  What  a  sublime  step  in  the  human  mind  is  monotheism  ! 
There  is  no  obvious  connexion  between  a  moral  judge  and  a 
creator.  How  natural  would  it  be  to  make  them  separate  dei- 
ties, and  what  a  noble  advance  was  their  union  I  Civilized 
man  has  acknowledged  its  justness,  and  polytheism  is  crushed 
for  ever. — T. 
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Evangelicals  and  the  Non-Evangelicals,  we  shall  find  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  I  have  advanced.  The  defenders  of  Chris- 
tians are  the  Non- Evangelicals,  they  argue  with  the  infidels  that 
certain  propositions  are  not  axioms,  and  then,  by  an  intellectual 
process,  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  much  more  probable  they 
should  be  true  than  false.  So  fer  are  these  polemics  from 
being  regarded  by  the  so-called  religious  world,  that  their  faith 
is  even  suspected.  Who  has  not  heard  Paley  called  heterodox, 
and  Warburton  almost  an  infidel  ?  We  may  often  observe  a 
kind  of  amicability  between  the  polemical  Christians  and  the 
infidels ;  thus,  such  and  such  a  leame«l  divine  "  cannot  help 
regetting,  that  such  and  such  an  infidel  has  adopted  certain 
erroneous  opinions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  at  the  zeal  after  truth,  and  the  great 
learning  which  are  displayed  in  the  writings  of  that  gentleman." 
Nay,  I  once  heard  a  high-church  preacher  declare  in  the 
pulpit,  that  an  "  honest  infidel,  like  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,'' 
had  a  good  chance  of  salvation.  The  prototypes  of  this  school 
have  not  faith  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  but  considering  it  as  no 
more  than  intellectual  conviction  of  course,  do  not  regardithe 
infidels  with  utter  abhorrence. 

The  Evangelicals,  on  the  other  hand,  having  assumed  their 
propositions  as  axioms,  not  as  results  of  reasoning,  of  course 
can  see  nothing  but  moral  depravity  in  an  infidel.  "  He  loves," 
they  say,  '^'  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  his  de«ds  are 
evil." 

Faith,  therefore,  in  the  religious-world  sense,  is  the  assump- 
tion of  a  certain  proposition  as  an  axiom,  attended  by  th«  con- 
viction, that  the  denial  of  that  proposition  proceeds  not  merely 
from  false  reasoning,  but  from  moral  depravity. 

Thb  Transcendkntalist. 

SELF-TORMENTORS. 

Wb  have  translated  the  following  passage  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  Nicephorus  Callistus,  expressly  for  the  considera- 
tion of  oiir  friend,  "  A  Mystic  Student."  The  characters  de- 
lineated with  great  respect  and  veneration  by  the  sacred 
historian,  appear  to  us  to  be  specimens  of  the  highest  order  of 
mystical  divines.  They  seem  to  have  divested  themselves  of 
all  those  sensual  and  grovelling  ideas  which  originate  in  the 
belly  and  the  confines  thereof.  Forms  they  despised.  Posi- 
tion alone  was  their  state  of  being — they  had  no  relation— 
they  were  omnipresent — they  had  no  country,  for  they  lived 
everywhere.  No  system  of  diet,  for  they  ate  any  thing.  Were 
neither  respecters  of  persons  nor  of  things,  and  no  doubt  could 
eat  salt  fish  with  as  much  relish  as  fresh  cabbage.  Probably 
we  belie  them,  in  saying  they  ate  animal  food.  But  the  most 
profound  mystic  we  ever  met,  a  man  totally  beyond  this  world, 
Samuel  Heame,  who  died  at  Walworth  last  March,  was  so  in- 
dependent of  all  externals,  that  he  care  not  whether  food  was 
clean  or  foul ;  he  has  told  us,  with  his  own  mouth,  that  carrion 
was  as  pleasant  to  him  as  fresh  meat.  He  would  eat  a  raw 
potato  from  a  dunghill,  and  he  Avas  so  perfect  a  Coelebs,  that 
he  lived  in  a  cellar  for  many  years,  and  would  not  suffer  a  wo- 
man, and  no  one  else  ottered,  to  clean  it.  He  did  not  even  clean 
himself,  and  wherever  he  was,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  bed  or 
out,  tftere  he  performed  the  offices  of  nature.  He  was  a  deep 
mystic,  and  said  many  beautiful  things.  He  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  was  not  a  niggard  in  spending  it ;  but,  if  he  had 
seen  you  dying  for  want  of  a  halfpenny,  | he  would  have  with- 
held the  halfpenny  merely  to  get  you  off.  He  rejoiced  in 
deaths  and  murders,  saying,  "  that  death  was  the  greatest 
blessing  that  could  befell  us."  He  would  have  given  the  hang- 
man a  sovereign  to  hang  you,  but  not  a  penny  to  save  you,  with 
a  hundred  besides  you.  He  once  saw  a  woman  take  poison. 
He  walked  out  and  said  nothing.  She  was  discovered  and 
saved — when  asked  afterwards  what  was  his  motive  for  con- 
cealment, he  replied,  "  I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  befkll  her." 

The  following  are  men  of  the  same  class  as  Hearne,  the  indi- 
viduality only  is  different. 

"  The  rumour  is,  that  Eudocia  twice  visited  Jerasalem,  where 
she  performed  many  things  to  the  honour  of  Christ.  For  she 
raised  many  sacred  monasteries,  built  Lauras,  as  they  call  the 


narrow  cells  of  the  monks,  and  founded  many  schools  of  divi- 
nity, of  which  the  institutes  are  indeed  various,  and  the  modes 
of  linng  different,  but  they  all  tend  to  the  same  pious  purpose. 
For  some  living  in  social  communion  in  the  same  house,  dis- 
tracted with  none  of  those  cares  which  depress  the  spirits  of 
terrestrial  men,  with  them  there  is  neither  gold  nor  any 
other  metal.  No  one  appropriates  to  himself  a  garment  nor 
any  of  those  things  which  gratify  the  stomach.  The  man  who 
wears  to-day  a  cloak  and  hood,  you  may  gee  to-morrow  with 
some  other  garment,  so  that  you  may  imagine  that  they  have 
all  one  garment,  or  each  garment  belongs  to  all.  To  all  a 
common  table  is  spread,  not  covered  with  various  high-seasoned 
and  delicate  food,  such  things,  as  when  lodged  in  the  stomach, 
irritate  the  body  with  lascivious  feelings,  but  covered  only  with 
a  few  herbs  and  pulse,  as  much  as  is  merely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port life.  They  have  common  prayers  also,  and  supplications 
to  God,  which  they  perform  during  the  day,  and  often  through- 
out the  whole  night,  with  fear  and  a  submissive  condition  and 
posture  of  body.  They  so  reduce  themselves  by  labour,  that 
though  living  on  earth,  they  seem  more  like  dead  men.  They 
often  extend  their  fasts  to  two  and  three  days.  Some  there 
are,  who  for  five  days  and  longer  will  not  touch  food,  and  take 
it  only  when  necessity  compels  them,  and  that  with  great  par- 
simony. 

"  Some  again  there  are  who  live  very  difterently  froih  these — 
separating  themselves  from  society,  they  live  alone,  shutting 
themselves  up  in  very  small  houses,  whose  breadth  and  length 
is  such  that  they  can  neither  stand  upright,  nor  lie  at  full 
length,  living  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  as  an  apostle  says. 
Sojne  dwell  in  the  open  air,  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  others  make 
use  of  subterraneous  dwellings,  in  which  they  hold  communion 
with  God  alone.*  But  there  is  another  species  of  Divine  com- 
munion practised  by  them,  which  far  exceeds  every  other  in- 
stance of  huonan  fortitude  and  constancy ;  secluding  themselves 
in  a  parched  desert,  with  that  part  of  the  body  only  veiled 
which  Nature  teaches  us  to  conceal,  both  men  and  women  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  the  same  mode  of  life,  and  taking  no 
care  whatever  of  the  body,  subject  themselves  to  the  fiercest 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  whatsoever  place  chance  di- 
rects them,  there  they  remain,  and  there  they  lie  down  ;  utterly 
rejecting  every  species  of  human  food,  they  live  on  the  herbs 
and  roots  only  which  the  earth  spontaneously  produces ;  for 
this  reason  they  are  called  Bosci,  grazers  or  foragers.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  their  appearance  is  so  altered,  that  they  resemble 
wild  beasts,  and  acquire  a  dislike  to  other  men,  whom,  if  they 
at  any  time  behold,  they  flee.  But,  if  they  perceive  any  one 
pursuing  them,  they  nm  with  great  swiftness,  and  seem,  on  ac- 
count of  their  speed,  to  be  wafted  on  the  air.  Sometimes  also 
having  entered  inaccessible  places  under  ground,  they  suddenly 
disappear,  and  many  do  this,  that  they  may  conceal  the  life 
they  lead. 

"  I  will  mention  another  species  of  monastic  discipline  which 
I  thought  of  omitting.  It  is  considered  by  many  as  holding  the 
first  rank,  and  is  practised  by  very  few.  There  are  seme,  who 
by  many  labours  of  virtue  have  attained  a  state  in  which  they 
return  to  the  world  in  an  apathetic  condition,  indolent  and 
free  front  all  passions  and  feelings,  and  with  certain  disorderly 
gestures,  feigning  to  be  mad ;  they  so  despise  vain  glory,  as 
the  last  covering  which  the  soul  is  accustomed  to  throw  off. 
In  apathy,  that  is,  in  indolence,  they  philosophize  without 
aflTection  or  mental  emotion  ;  they  take  their  food  if  need  be  in 
a  public-hou&e  or  a  brothel,  respecting  neither  the  persons  nor 
places.  They  also  enter  baths,  and  bathe  with  naked  women, 
and  live  with  them,  yet  they  are  so  superior  to  all  affections 
and  passions,  that  they  subdue  the  impulses  of  Nature,  and 
even  exercise  a  tyranny  over  them — so  that  neither  by  sight 
nor  by  touch,  nor  by  kisses  and  female  embraces  artfully 
sought,  are  they  ensnared  into  lascivious  feelings.  With  men 
they  are  men— with  women  they  are  women  ;  and  Avhen  they 
seem  to  possess  only  one  sex,  they  have  the  capacity  of  both. 
In  this  kind  of  life,  which  overcomes  the  cravings  of  Nature, 
the  virtue  of  Nature  has  established  adverse  laws,  so  that 
satiety  cannot  be  experienced  in  any  of  those  things  wliich  are 

*  Which  God  :■■ 
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accounted  necessaries.  They  always  hunger,  and  thus  their 
laws  compel  them  to  preserve  temperance  and  moderation  in 
all  things.  They  so  strictly  enjoin  the  restraint  of  the  body, 
that  even  necesaity  itself  is  restrained  by  force.  Their  life  is 
balanced  in  so  perfect  an  equilibrium,  that,  as  when  the  scales 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  no  disturbing  power  is  perceived.  And 
so  greatly  dn  contrary  things  exist  and  mingle  together  in  them. 
Divine  grace  conjoining  those  which  cannot  otherwise  coalesce, 
and  again  disjoining  them  in  his  oivn  time,  that  what  is  very 
wonderful  to  relate,  life  and  death  reside  in  the  iame  body, 
though  by  Nature  and  character  they  be  extreme  opposites. 
For  when  any  affection  or  passion  has  aeized  them,  tnen  you 
may  perceive  the  body  dead  and  inactive,  as  if  it  were  deposited 
in  the  sepulchre.  When,  however,  a  great  work  of  God  is  to 
be  performed,  and  prayers  to  be  poured  out  unto  God,  then  you 
bdiold  new  strength,  and  a  wonderfully  active  frame,  although 
it  was  just  now  exhausted,  and  worn  out  with  old  age.  They 
so  interweave  the  present  and  the  futuve  life,  that  with 
bodies  almost  dead  and  buried  they  still  live,  and  convene 
with  the  living,  healing  the  sick,  and  commending  the  prayers  of 
supplicants  to  Gk)d,  living  in  the  present  life,  except  that  they 
have  no  need  of  necessaries,  and  are  attached  to  no  particular 
place.  They  are  every  where  at  once,  hear  all  voices,  and 
have  converse  with  alL  They  aro  in  the  habit  of  making  fro- 
qnent  inclinations  of  the  knees,  and  placing  tbotaaelw  in  se- 
vere  poatures,  sustaining  their  bodies  by  desire  only,  and  creat- 
ing a  voluntary  imbecility.  They  are  wrestlers  without  floih, 
and  strugglers  without  blood.  To  them  a  ligoroui  fast  is  a 
splendid  banquet  and  delicious  faW,  and  ai  •  table  richly 
loaded  they  taste  no  food.  But  if  a  gOMt  ikould  visit  them 
from  any  quarter,  even  at  an  early  hour,  so  kindly  and  bo- 
nignantly  do  they  receive  them,  wiUi  a  new  kind  of  hospitality, 
that  you  would  suppose  they  thought  of  little  else  ia  Uis  tJbaa 
to  fere  thus  profusely  ;  then,  again,  meditating  sobm  ipoci«  of 
iHt,  and  unwilling  to  gratify  their  appetites  with  any  opooies 
of  food,  they  astonish  you  to  think  with  how  small  a  quantity 
of  food  they  can  support  life.  They  are  their  own  enemiea, 
tho  betrayers  of  their  own  will  and  nature,  so  that  they  may 
abstaia  from  all  corporeal  delicaciea,  and  the  soul  remain  un- 
polluted in  its  own  tUto.  Whatever  things  are  agreeable  to 
Ood,  these  things  they  seek  and  preserve.  They  are  happy  ia 
the  pursuit  of  thin  species  of  life,  but  still  mora  happy  in  their 
exit  from  life  itself;  to  this  desired  end  thoy  earaastly  aspire." 
Such  were  the  characters  with  whom  the  Emprass  Eudocia, 
the  wife  of  Theodotioi^  oovrened,  when  she  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem in  fulfUflMBft  of  a  rmr.  She  founded  monasteries,  hoe- 
pitalf,  and  Lanns,  and  did  many  other  works  esteemed  pious 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  though  calculated  oaly  to  encourage 
rebeUioa  to  the  sacnd  laws  of  our  common  natara. 


NEW  SANCTUARY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  SCIENCE.' 


Thk  fourth  part  of  (his  novel  and  interesting  publication  hiis 
appeared,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best.  It  contains  many 
beautiful  and  universal  sentiments,  which  we  should  rejoice  to 
tee  extensively  imbibrd  by  the  prenont  generation.  But  what 
the  author's  ultimate  design  is,  or  whether  he  has  a  unique  end 
in  view,  does  not  yet  appear  evident.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  matter  all  anaaged  in  short  paragraohs,  and  illustrated  by 
copious  and  numerous  quotations  from  the  works  of  other  men, 
which  must  have  cost  the  compiler  much  reading,  and  give  re- 
lief and  variety  to  his  work  ;  hut  they  rather  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  thoughtfl,  and  injure  the  perspicuity  of  hiw  plan 
as  a  whole.  The  title  of  this  number  is  ^Intellectual  Education 
identical  with  progressive  civilisation."  This,  in  our  mind,  has 
lather  a  mystical  meaning.  If  intellectual  udocation  means 
merely  an  accumulation  of  facts  or  scientific  knowledge,  then 
we  doubt  the  proposition  ;  but  if  it  means  also  a  reiiiiement  of 
the  intellect,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  aa'tortion.  Refine- 
ment, however,  is  not  produced  by  quantity,  but  quality  of 
intellect.  Why  should  intellect  be  valued  by  siue  and  strength 
like  a  dray  horse  ?  Would  a  connoisseur  in  Hcui]>ture  thus  ap- 
yraeiate  the  value  of  an  Apollo,  or  a  Jupiter  Tonans  ?  Would 
he  put  them  into  scales,  or  take  them  to  a  steel-yard  ?    A  far- 


mer may  sell  cheeses  thus*  and  a  ploughman  buy  watches  thus, 
as  they  sometimes  do ;  but  the  eiviiisc  knows  better,  he  values 
by  something  which  nobody  can  describe,  which  he  himself 
feels,  but  cannot  well  communicate,  except  by  a  species  of  cir- 
cumlocution which  costs  him  an  effort,  and  yet  does  not  con- 
vey the  half  of  his  meaning.  Probably,  our  author  means  to 
include,  ultimately,  the  refinement  of  intellectual  education  ; 
but  at  present  he  almost  threatens  to  omit  it,  when  he  says  "  ig- 
norance is  original  sin,  and  knowledge  is  regeneration."  If  so 
it  be,  then  some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  London  have  made 
farther  progress  in  the  new  birth  than  many  of  the  sweetest 
tempers,  and  most  liberal  and  tolerant  spirits,  of  which  our 
country  cau  boast.  We  will  not  admit  this,  we  protest  against 
it.  We  hope  the  author  will  explain  himself,  Probably  he 
errs  only  in  expression,  but  if  that  expression  has  conveyed 
such  an  idea  to  our  fevourable  minds,  what  must  it  convey  to 
those  who  are  disMsed  to  condemn,  and  imwilling  to  receive 
even  their  own  acknowledged  truths  from  his  pen  ? 

This  condemnation  of  both  Spiritualism  and  Materialism  we 
approve  of.  They  are  merely  one-uded  sectarianisms.  His 
caution  rei^>ecting  a  priori  and  a  poMteriori,  as  meaning  nothing 
definite,  is  equally  correct  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  impossible 
to  reason  solely  by  either  process,  every  species  of  reasoning  in- 
cludes both.  The  end  is  in  the  beginning,  the  effect  in  the 
cause ;  and  they  have  a  concurrent  action  in  every  act  of  rea- 
aoning.  Thus,  when  Columbus  perceived  branches  of  trees, 
roots,  and  sea  fowl,  ia  his  adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a 
new  world,  he  reasoned  a  pwUeriori  from  these  facts  to  the 
existence  of  land  in  the  Wduity.  But  land  vras  also  a  prior  idea 
in  his  mind,  and  he  reasoned  a  priori  that  land  would  produce 
these  effects  when  he  approached  it.  Were  any  act  of  reason- 
ing properly  analysed  it  would  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  com- 
posite reasoning  as  this.  Even  chemical  analysis  is  both  syn- 
thetical and  aulyticaL*  When  a  chemist  analyses  water,  and 
decomposes  it  into  two  gases,  he  performs  an  a  priori  act  in 
breaking  ap  a  whole  ;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  had  previously 
begun  with  the  parts;  he  wanted  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  he  ac- 
tually prepared  tubos  and  retorts  to  receive  them.  In  doing  so 
he  reasoned  ajMsterJerj,  L  e.,  he  oooduded  that  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogon  were  contained  in  water.  Still,  although  every  act  of 
reasoning  is  both  «  priori  and  m  patteriori,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  modes ;  and  the  reasoning  faculty  may  be  shown 
oscillating  between  the  two  in  every  process  of  reasoning. 

As  there  is  much  more  food  f«r  our  minds  ia  this  than  in 
any  former  number,  wo  shall  soon  refer  to  it  again-  We  have 
glanced  it  over  very  hastily.  There  is  one  defect,  however, 
which  we  eagOf  ly  long  to  see  removed,  for  without  this  the  book, 
and  every  other  book  that  profeaeo  to  exalt  and  moralize  the 
human  mind,  must  fall  dead  like  a  petrified  fcetus,  into  visihia 
being.  It  presents,  as  yet,  oaly  a  chaos  of  univrr»al  being. 
Where  is  the  univenal  mind  ?  What  is  the  basis  of  this  new 
philosophy  'f  Where  is  the  thekina  of  this  new  sanctuary  'f  ]§ 
there  method  in  the  progress  of  human  civilization  'f  what  ia 
thiit  method  ?  Give  us  the  philosophy  of  time,  as  well  as  tha 
philosophy  oi  $pae«,  we  wai-t  a  knowledge  not  only  of  thina 
as  they  art,  but  of  things  as  they  rttn.  Knowledge  has  tfan 
twofold  aspect,  and  history  ii  the  knowledge  of  time.  We  do 
not  me»in  t-mall  story  history — teles  of  Iwttles,  knighteiTantry, 
live«  and  deaths  of  eminent  commanders,  ))ut  universal  feRtnvea 
of  the  historic  movement,  the  dramatic  plan  of  the  comedy,  or 
tragedy  of  humani  y.  Is  it  a  unique  drama  ?  We  say  yea,  a 
DRAMA.  Our  libeml  philosophers  make  a  universe  of  dust  of  it. 
In  this  way  they  help  the  clergy,  who  see  no  plan  but  Moses  and 
Chf  ist,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  chance  and  the  devil.  Why 
help  the  priests  in  this  insane  nonsense  I"  W  hat  is  there,  or 
can  there  be  in  the  universe,  not  metliodi/ed  and  converging  ia 
a  preordained  point .'  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  if  there 
be  no  proNidential  plan  in  the  history  of  mankind,  philoHophy 
itself  is  a  humbug.  We  ourselves  see  it  most  clearly.  There 
is  no  science  more  obvious  to  our  perception.  We  «'ould 
sooner  reject  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  and  all  the  ar- 


*  Synthetical  is  a  posteriori,  from  parts  to  the  whole;  aoaljfb 
tical  is  a  priori  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 
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moury  of  useful  knowledge,  than  the  philosophy  of  history, 
which  is  Divine  Pro^-idence.  This  is  knowledge  in  time.  Our 
author  aims  at  this  philosophy ;  but  has  he  made  a  living  or- 
ganization of  it  ?  Let  him  look  at  one  half  of  the  St.  Simonian 
religion  in  our  present  number ;  has  he  looked  at  history  in  this 
light  ?  Or  is  he  afraid  of  seeing  too  much,  and  revealing  the 
presence  of  a  living  God 't  We  can  tell  him  with  prophetic 
certainty,  that  until  he  perceives  this  living  God,  his  new 
sanctuary  will  prove  a  temple  of  Janus,  open  only  in  tinie  of 
war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  for  a  living  and  universal 
power  is  the  basis  and  the  apex  of  all  philosophy.  Nature  is 
a  dreary  waste  and  a  howling  wilderness  without  it.  In  God 
alone  can  we  hope  for  a  methodic  and  satisfactory  development 
of  the  great  draina  of  life,  but  in  a  chaos,  an  electric  agency,  a 
chemical  action,  or  any  other  senseless  performer,  we  see  no- 
thing but  execrable  confusion  for  ever,  with  no  certainty  of  the 
continuance  of  Reformation,  should  chance  accord  a  beginning. 
A  volcano  or  an  earthquake  may  destroy  it,  a  comet  may 
sweep  it  up,  the  world  itself  may  burst,  or  a  great  sun  from  the 
milky  way  swallow  up  and  run  away  with  our  solar  orb.  A 
thousand  catastrophes  await  a  universe  of  chaos  ;  but  the  wis- 
dom of  tlie  highest  order  despises  a  chaotic  basis,  and  what 
other  basis  but  consciousness  can  there  be  which  is  not  chaotic  ? 
A  philosophy  which  is  not  based  on  universal  consciousness- 
is  chaos.  We  wiite  thus  in  pure  friendship  and  respect,  for  we 
think  the  author  is  M-ithin  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  truth,  but 
that  very  hair's  breadth  is  his  equinoctial  line,  tlic  passing 
which  introduces  him  to  another  hemisphere,  and  another 
polar  extreme  of  thought.  Though  denouncing  Materialism 
nominally,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  what  the  world 
calls  a  Materialist. 


GLASGOW  COTTON  SPINNERS. 


Last  week  we  promised  to  return  to  the  Glasgow  Cotton  Spin- 
ners' question,  but  as  considerable  public  sjmipathy  has  been 
created  for  the  convicts,  upon  the  supposition  of  un^imess  in 
the  trial,  or  inconclusiveness  in  the  endence,  we  mean  to  wait 
for  farther  light.  We  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  exhibit 
any  deficiency  in  zeal  for  the  liberation  of  men  who  have  been 
unjustly  doomed  to  a  punishment  which  they  did  not  deserve, 
and  what  we  expressed  last  week  might  lead  our  readers  to 
suppose  that  this  sympathy  was  awanting.  But  we  consider 
the  guilt,  if  guilt  there  be,  as  a  sqtj  different  species  of  guilt 
from  that  of  crime  committed  for  private  ends.  Whatever  the 
men  did,  they  did  from  public  motives,  they  did  for  the  in- 
terests of  a  labouring  portion  of  the  community.  Good  was 
their  ultimate  object,  and  the  principal  guilt  with  which  they 
are  chargeable  is  the  guilt  of  folly  in  expecting,  or  attempting 
to  attain  so  important  an  object  by  such  ineflScient  means. 
Had  the  conspiration  been  directed  against  the  rich  only  we 
might  have  excused  it ;  but  it  was  poor  against  poor — spinner 
against  piecer,  and  piecer  against  spinner,  and  spinner  against 
all  the  world  besides.  It  had  thus  a  tendency  to  break  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  by  creating  popular  animosities  which 
would  ultimately  play  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  The  mere  act  of  union  is  not  unlawful,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  wages  is  nothing  more  than  the  lawyers  them- 
selves, their  own  judges,  have  long  done.  They  have  even  a 
coxulrlbr  reviewing  lawyers'  accounts,  which  are  there  taxed,  as 
they  call  it,  and  reduced  to  their  legitimate  amount  when  over- 
charged. The  working  men  have  surely  a  moral  right  to  do 
that  which  lawyers  do  ;  and  if  parsons  are  endowed,  and  their 
salaries  fixed  by  law,  upon  the  principle  of  vested  rights,  why 
should  not  all  men  have  vested  rights  also  ?  But  what  is  the 
popular  outcry  respecting  vested  rights,  hereditary  privileges, 
and  monopolies:-  That  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  And 
yet,  in  opposition  to  this  popular  outcry,  raised  and  kept  up 
by  the  trades  themselves,  they  attemp"t  to  establish  a  similar 
system  of  privileges,  which,  if  established,  would  only  clench 
the  nail  of  aristocratical  opposition. 

Were  the  Spinners  to  succeed  in  their  object,  they  would 
gain  nothing  as  a  body.  If  they  raised  wages,  they  would  re- 
duce the  aoiount  of  labour,  and  throw  part  of  their  niunber 


out  of  employment,  and  do  an  injury  to  other  tradesmen 
who  could  not  combine  (for  many  trades  cannot  combine,)  to 
raise  theirs.  And,  if  all  were  raised  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  markets  would  rise  also,  and  as  they  say  on  Change,  a  par 
would  be  produced — ^the  old  level  %vould  return.  A  nominal 
rise  ef  wages  is  merely  a  trick,  which  the  currency  would 
render  of  no  use  to  the  working  classes  at  large  ;  and,  if  a  frac- 
tion of  the  working  classes  raised  their  wages,  and  monopolized 
tlieir  labour  and  its  value,  as  was  the  object  of  the  Cotton 
Spinners,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  through  the  sympa- 
thy and  aid  of  the  people,  a  portion  of  the  people  bettered 
themselves,  and  injured  their  neighbours ;  for  injury  it  must 
be,  to  have  the  door  of  a  profitable  employment  shut  against 
you  for  ever,  and  probably  bread  raised  in  price  on  account  of 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  in  a  certain  species  of  employment. 

It  is  strongly  asserted,  that  the  individuals  convicted  are  not 
guilty  of  th?  acts  of  violence  said  to  be  committed  by  the 
Spinners.  We  are  willing  to  believe  this,  and  indeed,  the  jury 
acquitted  them  of  all  the  most  criminal  charges.  Nothing  seems 
to  remain  of  guilt  but  a  foolish  scheme,  which  has  produced 
much  evil,  and  never  can  eft'ect  any  good.  For  this  folly  trans- 
portation is  too  severe  a  punishment.  It  will  increase  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to  overlook  the  folly 
of  the  convicts.  Were  they  merely  liberated  with  an  admoni- 
tion, both  government  and  people  would  thus  save  a  great  deal 
of  fixture  agitation,  which  will  doubtless  be  kept  up  till  some 
species  of  tardy  redress  be  obtained.  The  people  in  England 
are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of"  strikes ;"  the  Scotch  are  merely 
a  little  in  arrear.  Bat,  by  a  little  indulgence,  they  will  soon 
perceive  that  national  combination  alone  can  ever  produce  a 
truly  national  benefit  to  the  working  classes.  The  interests  of 
parties  piursued  separately  must  always  injiu-e  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

OwKNiSM. — We  have  read  the  very  kind  reply  of  the  Editor 
of  the  New  Aloral  World,  and  we  have  only  room  at  present  to 
observe,  that  it  is  upon  what  the  New  Moral  World  calls  the 
Turn-essentials  that  we  wish  to  correspond  with  him.  We  have 
no  objection,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  concede  what  he 
calls  the  essentials,  with  this  qualification,  that  his  essentials 
are  not  all  the  essential  essentials.  The  basis  of  all  philo- 
sophy, religion,  and  momls,  is  God.  This  is  a  universal  idea, 
comprising  all  power,  wisdom,  and  moral  that  exists,  and  man- 
kind will  never  be  familised  under  any  other  paternal  name. 
As  for  liberality,  it  is  a  part  of  our  religion.  When  we  seem  to 
depart  from  it,  we  are  apostates  from  our  own  principles  ;  we 
are  beside  ourselves.  When  we  spoke  of  Moses  and  Christ, 
we  spoke  for  Christendom,  not  for  ourselves.  Our  universalism 
includes  all  religions ;  but  sis  man  and  woman  are  the  highest 
animal  revelations  of  God,  so  .Tewism  and  Christianity  are  his 
highest  religious  revelations,  and  are  not  more  true  nor  more 
good  than  man  himself  is,  who  receives  and  manifests  them. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mysticus  Junior  we  have  reserved  for  next  week,  as  he 
could  not  with  spiritual  propriety  take  the  precedence  of  the 
Elder,  and  six  pages  of  the  Shepherd  were  made  up  before  we 
were  in  possession  of  both.  We  wrote  thus  far  upon  the  sup- 
position that  **  An  Old  Mystic  "  was  inserted  in  this  number, 
but  the  compositors  have  reserved  his  letter  for  next  week  on 
their  own  authority. 

W.  Barber  just  received. 
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OWENISM. 

"  Where  Christianity  is  rcceive<l  amongst  them  (the  Indians) 
with  any  efficacy,  it  appears  to  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  the  Mixsionary  in  associating  the  new  truth  he  brings 
with  that  which  was  alrcaily  sanctified  in  their  hearts,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  new  religion  is  mmle  a  sequel  of  the  old  one,  in- 
stead of  a  substitution  for  xV—Miaa  Martineau, 

The  above  ((uotation  from  Miss  Martineau  contains  a  science 
which  modem  socialists  would  do  well  to  study.  By  neglect- 
ing it  they  baffle  their  own  plans,  and  resist  the  ordinances  of 
Nature  in  the  laws  of  progress.  The  present  is  the  offspring  of 
the  past — the  future  is  the  offspring  of  the  present — the  link  of 
relationship  runs  down  the  course  of  time;  and,  where  is  the 
man  who  has  power  to  snap  it  ? 

This  observation  is  suggested  by  the  reply  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Neto  Moral  World,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last 
Number,  though  not  intended  to  controvert  anything  advanced 
by  him,  but  rather  in  pointed  language,  to  express  the  princi- 
ple of  our  reliKious  ijliilosophy. 

Afler  some  complimentary  oliservations,  which  our  modesty 
rcfniins  from  quoting,  and  some  logical  distinctions  clearly  ex- 
pressed, which  wc  feel  inclined  to  concede,  because  we  regard 
them  as  true,  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  the  religion  of 
the  S<Kial  System  is  practical  religion.  So  is  ours;  and  we 
agree  with  our  friend  in  his  poetical  delineation  of  the  religion 
of  works,  proceeding  of  course  from  the  luitpcetlcnt  feelings  of 
the  heart 

But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  **  Mr.  Smith  docs  not  stop 
to  elucidate  his  argument  with  us  in  this  practical  part  of  our 
religion.  He  goes  at  once  from  the  essential  to  the  won  cesen- 
tial."  Here  is  the  point  of  dispute.  Is  it  essential  or  non- 
essential that  a  religion  bo  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
unity  and  Providence?  Wc  say  in  the  most  positive  term, 
essenliaJ. 

The  writer  admits  the  probability  of  a  Divine  Providence. 
**  Yet  {h€  taift)  we  assume  not  this  ground  as  certain,  but  as 
rationally  conjectural,  apon  the  score  of  knowledge  hitherto 
ac(iuire<l ;  and  we  question  in  any  one  the  right  of  dictation  to 
others  without  the  concurrence  of  fncts  universally  known, 
which,  by  their  own  direct  evidence  shall  be  conclusive,  with- 
out the  meretricious  aid  of  verbal  authority."  The  right  of  dic- 
tation we  also  question  ;  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  assert  it, 
and  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it.  We  prefer  the  volun- 
tary principle.  But,  if  we  assume  no  principle  but  that  which 
is  conclusive  without  the  meretricious  aid  of  verbal  authority, 
wc  shall  reject  all  principles  that  are  founded  on  external 
facts  not  known  to  all,  and  all  internal  feelings  not  perceived 
by  all,  and  wc  shall  have  very  little  left ;  but,  even  that  little 
that  is  left  will  include  what  the  New  Moral  World  calls  our 
noT^euentiaU. 

The  fact  of  the  unity,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Supreme 
Agent  of  Nature,  is  an  axiom  not  to  be  demonstrated  by 
knowledge,  vulgarly  called  scientific,  but  to  he  felt  as  the  basis 
upon  which  all  knowledge  is  built,  as  the  unity  from  which  it 
comes,  and  the  converging  point  to  which  it  tends.    The  part 


cannot  demonstrate  the  whole.  The  whole  needs  no  demon- 
stration ;  it  is  an  eternal  axiom,  an  indemonstrable  fact ;  the 
denial  of  which  confounds  our  views  of  universal  relationship, 
and  prevents  us  from  reasoning  correctly  of  man  and  his  des- 
tiny, of  the  universe  and  its  machinery. 

We  dislike  as  much  as  any  infidel  in  Christendom  or 
Heathendom  the  cant  of  Sectariiuiism,  or  the  use  of  the  name 
of  God,  as  an  individual  judge,  or  parti/an,  in  the  relationships 
of  life  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  employment  of  the  religious  feel- 
ing in  this  exclusive  and  selfish,  and  l>elligereut  style,  that  we 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  our  fundamental  fact.  We  seek 
it  only  as  a  fundamental  l)asis  of  social  organization,  not  only 
as  a  living  type  of  fraternal  unity,  but  an  acknowledged  source 
of  individual  comfort  to  the  invisible  mind  in  its  hours  of  ab- 
straction and  dispensations  of  solitary  retirement,  when  it  rises 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  self-^'xistent  power,  and  fore- 
casts its  own  indindiml  destiny  in  tlic  mighty  ocean  of  being. 
The  universal  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  has  a  magic  influence 
upon  the  mind — a  wniversal  denial  of  agreeable  truth  will  de- 
press the  siiirits  of  all  but  the  strong-nerved  and  the  indepen- 
dent few.  To  base  a  new  world  u|>on  a  doult  would  only  raise 
a  superstructure  of  doubt.  To  baac  it  upon  a  denial  of  Provi- 
dence will  break  the  spell  of  social  enchantment.  No  amount 
of  wealth — no  possible  improvement  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
manufacturing,  tailoring,  dancing,  or  singing,  would  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  this  non-essential. 

Nor,  according  to  our  friend,  the  religion  of  the  New 
Moral  World  is  only  "  rationally  conjectural."  We  are 
sorry  for  it.  Ours  is  not  conjectural.  Wc  know  no  fact  more 
certain  than  the  unity,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Great  Agent 
of  Nature.  The  &ct  that  **  man  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances" is  not  so  plain,  because  we  know  many  men  who  defy 
circumstances,  who  were  taught  to  be  religious,  and  became  ir- 
religious by  contradiction— who  were  taught  infidelity,  iuid  be- 
came Christians  and  zealous  Missionaries  by  opposition.  Still 
we  allow  the  general  truth  of  the  proposition.  But "  circum- 
stances" is  a  plural  w<>rd.  There  is  no  unity  in  it.  Why 
make  the  creating  power  a  divide<l  power,  a  collection  of 
powers  ?  Why  make  a  pantheon  for  the  mind,  filled  with  an 
indefinite  nunil>er  of  agents,  all  nameless,  shapeless,  senseless, 
and  call  this  innumerable  group  of  divinities,  unknowing  and 
unknown,  the  creators  of  man  ?  Why  not  give  them  a  headf 
and  make  one  of  them  ? 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  circumstances  sliould  be  facts, 
but  the  uniting  power  of  the  circumstances  only  conjectural. 
Why  so  ?  We  can  tee  no  reason  for  it  It  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  one  of  those  conclusive  facts  our  friend  alludes  to. 
Neither  does  it  so  well,  as  our  doctrine,  accord  with  his  own 
idea  of  necessity.  The  idea  of  a  universal  power,  a  designing, 
counselling,  modelling  power,  enforces  the  idea  of  "  necessity" 
on  the  mind.  It  was  by  dividing  Ciod  into  fractions  that  men 
got  rid  of  **  necessity."  The  devil  is  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent If  so,  he  must  be  free,  and  all  other  free  devils  and 
free  men  become  so  niany  self-determining  beings,  who  con- 
ceive evil  independent  of  God,  and  in  opposition  to  Gcd.  Those 
who  believe  such  things  are  Sectarians.  They  are  not  Uni»er- 
salists ;  but,  in  believing  such  doctrines,  they  are  in  perfect  hor- 
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mony  with  the  Poi>-thewtic  doctrine  of  circumstances,  without 
a  controlling  mind,  as  the  orsjanizator  of  the  universe.  Let  not 
the  Editor  of  the  New  Moral  World  therefore  be  afraid  of  Pro- 
vidence interfering  ^vith  free-will.  It  is  only  by  forgetting 
Providence  for  a  season  that  men  can  admit  of  free-wilL  A 
pro\'idential  circumstance  or  thought  is  one  in  which  the  free- 
■irill  is  supposed  to  be  overruled  by  a  special  interference.  But  a 
universal  Providence  denies  special  interference,  for  it  is  always 
acting,  never  slumbering,  never  sleeping,  never  forgetting  the 
elaboration  of  its  own  great  plans  of  wisdom. 

If  the  fact  of  Providence  be  r^arded  as  conjectural  by  our 
Social  friends,  we  question  very  much  if  they  will  ever  find  a 
universal  fact.  They  may  find  many  little  tee-totum  facts 
about  chemistry  and  dye-stuffe,  acids  and  alkalis,  spinning-jen- 
nies, and  other  such  matters,  which  are  very  useful  in  their  way, 
but  come  under  the  category  of  necessaries,  and  have  little  re- 
lationship with  that  higher  department  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  contemplative  principle  in  man, 
and  from  which  proceeds  all  that  is  noble,  ^1  that  posterity 
seizes  with  a\'idity  and  preserves  with  care.  Even  the  doctrine 
of  free-will,  so  keenly  opposed  hj  our  Social  friends,  is  one 
which  the  greatest  portion  of  mankind  rigidly  holds.  Why 
should  the  doctrine  of  necearity  be  less  conjectural  than  the 
point  we  are  disputing  ?  It  is  equally  abstract,  equally  imma- 
terial, spiritual,  mystical,  inward.  It  is  a  purely  mystical  ques- 
tion, and  not  more  susceptible  of  practical  out-birth  than  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  fact  of  revelation. 
Who  is  to  be  permitted  to  dictate  upon  this  point  ?  When  is 
all  the  world  to  acknowledge  that  free-will  is  a  phantasy,  and 
that  every  thought,  every  act,  every  movement  we  make,  is  the 
result  of  a  power  which  we  cannot  contn>l  by  any  self-deter- 
mining, self-exciting  energy  ?  If  the  new  social  state  cannot 
be  established  without  this  Calvinistic  article  of  faith,  it  will 
probably  be  a  thousand  years  and  more  before  it  have  embraced 
the  population  of  our  own  country.  There  are  many  other 
equally  conjectural  points  which  we  might  allege,  and  which, 
be  it  understood,  we  do  not  oppose.  We  are  only  levelling  our 
fHends  to  the  position  which  they  have  deemed  proper  to  select 
for  us,  by  clothing  us  ^^l\h  the  fairy  robes  of  ideality  and  con- 
jecture— and  thence  concluding  that  our  views  are  non-essen- 
tial. Now  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  we  are  less,  much  less,  con- 
jectural and  doubtfiil,  and  more  demonstrative  than  they  are. 

Probably,  the  Editor  of  the  New  Moral  World  imagines, 
that  because  we  have  a  religious  fieeling,  that  we  must  have  a 
little  sprinkling  of  illiberality.     He  8a>s  our  "  toleration  far 
exceeds  most  of  the  other  churches."    Let  us  analyse  this.    AVe 
believe  that  God  does  every  thing.     Where  can  we  find  room 
for  intolerance  ?     It  may  be  in  our  individual  passions  and  feel- 
ings; but  that  we  keep  to  ourselves;  it  is  private.     Intolerance 
cannot  be  in  our  doctrine.     Onr  doctrine  is  social,  and  admits 
of  any  individual  development  which  society,  as  a  whole,  thinks 
proper  to  permit,  and  that  permission  would  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely to  all  thought  and  opinion,  action  only  being  amenable  to 
political  government.     Now  we  know  of  no  church  which   ac- 
knowledges the  universality  of  Providence       There  are  many 
churches  so  liberally  disposed  as  to  admit  the  rights  of  con- 
science, as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  right  of  man  to  worship 
God  as  he  pleases ;  but  even  the  Dissenters,  who  cla'm  this 
right,  will  tell  the  people,  in  the  same  breath,  that  Mahomet 
was  an  impostor ;    that  the  monk   Sergiiis  wrote  the  Koran. 
Call  ye  this  tolerance  ?     We  deny  that  Mahomet  was  an  im- 
postor.    We  maintain  his  divine  mission.     We  most  cordially 
and  rigidly  believe  he  had  the  Koran  given  him  verbatim,  by 
revelation.     Call  ye  this  intolerance  ?     But  the  infidels,  who 
claim  the  same  rights  of  conscience  politically,  carry  their  into- 
lerance much  farther,  fbr  they  "  dictate  to  others"  the  formi- 
dable article  of  liberal  faith,  that  Moses,  Christ,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  were  aW  impostors,  cunning  men,  who  manufactured 
the  Bible,  and  made  the  people  believe  it.     Call  ye  this  tole- 
rance ?  They  have  the  tolerance  outwardly,  by  claiming  liberty 
to  aU  to  worship  as  they  please !    But  where,  pray,  where  is  the 
inward  tolerance  ?     And  where,  pray,  where  can  you  find  this 
inward  tolerance  taught,  but  in  the  Shepherd  ?    And  how,  pray, 
how  can  it  be  received  and  cherished,  but  by  those  who  receive 
the  doctrines  of  the  Shepherd'}     We  know  that  our  friends  the 


Owenitea  are  far  more  liberal  than  the  vulga',  infidels  in  this 
respect.  They  get  over  the  difficulty  by  their  circumstances 
and  necessity,  but  they  cannot  get  over  the  prophetical  profes- 
sion, without  either  charging  the  prophet  with  imposture,  or 
admitting  the  fact  of  his  mission.  They  are  thus  in  a  dilemma 
of  illiberality  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
faet  on  the  other. 

Hoping  we  have  given  no  offence,  as  we  meant  none,  we 
conclude  for  the  present. 


THE    INDIVIDUAL,   THE  UNIVERSAL,  THE 

UNITY. 

THE  UNRIPE  FRUIT,  THE  SUN,  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Before  introducing  the  following  article  from  "  An  Old 
Mystic"  to  our  readers,  we  beg  merely  to  warn  them  of  the 
language.  It  is  written  in  the  aphoristic  style,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  very  concise  and  mathematical.  Every  sentence  is  a 
text,  and  if  the  reader  is  imable  or  imAvilling  to  preach  inwardly 
to  himself  upon  each  text,  he  need  not  read,  for  his  reading  will 
be  useless.  It  is  the  custom  of  common  writers  to  think  for 
their  readers ;  the  object  of  "  An  Old  Mystic"  is  only  to  set 
the  reader  to  think  for  himself.  This  we  know  ;  and  although 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  few,  very  few,  of  our  readers  will  digest 
the  aphorisms  as  they  can  and  ought,  still  we  are  willing  to  risk 
ginng  insertion  to  the  article,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  mino- 
rity. With  the  majority  of  the  aphorisms  we  cordially  agree, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in  agreeing  with  them, 
we  set  them  to  a  tune  not  in  perfect  accord  with  that  which  our 
Correspondent  plays  upon  them. 

All  external  growth  is  gradual,  and  all  matiuity  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  universal  qual\fying  quality. 

Man's  individual  qualities  must  be  contradictory,  divisional, 
and  complex,  till  the  universal  quality  becomes  in  them  a 
uniting  tendency. 

Only  so  far  as  the  universal  quality  enters  into  any,  and 
every  individual  quality,  is  the  individual  quality  pure,  uni- 
form, and  simple. 

In  Christ  we  had  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
which  words  mean  the  universal  being,  and  to  be  looked  upon 
as  furnishing  the  pre-requisite  to  universally  qualify  the  quali- 
ties in  every  individual  activity. 

Religion  in  its  universality  is  qualitative,  in  its  sociality  it  is 
quantitative. 

Social  happiness  has  its  origin  in  man's  universal  being,  and 
not  in  his  external  personality. 

Man's  outer  being  as  an  individual  depends  upon  his  inner 
being  as  universal,  which  he  cannot  give  to  himself,  nor  commu- 
nicate to  another. 

No  outward  social  state  whatever  can  be  to  the  individual  ia 
his  individual  character,  what  his  universal  being,  character,  or 
quality,  is  to  him. 

Man's  social  amelioration  depends  entirely  upon  his  universal 
well-being,  upon  his  inner  universality,  which  is  called  the  new 
man,  or  new  world. 

Man's  social  acts,  as  an  individual  being,  are  as  unripe  fruits, 
and  need  as  much  the  uruversal  maturity,  or  matumity,  as  the 
sour  green  apple  needs  the  sun  and  the  universe. 

The  old  world,  or  old  man,  is  the  modal  individual  without. 
The  new  world,  or  new  man,  is  the  tmiversal  individual  within. 
Man's  universal  being  would  characterise  all  his  individual 
sensations,  if  he  would  but  wait  on  it  to  do  so. 

Man  suffers  as  an  individual,  because  he  does  not  walk  with 
his  universal  being. 

If  man  assimilated  his  social  policy  to  his  universal  being, 
he  would  relieve  himself  from  a  great  measure  of  individual 
sufferings. 

No  quantity  or  quality  of  individual  acquisition  can  be  a 
substitute  for  man's  universal  being. 

The  more  mature  man's  universal  being  becomes,  the  more 
certain  he  is  in  being  consistent  in  his  individual  character. 
Mcui,  as  a  universal  individual,  must  occupy  a  particular  sta- 
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tion  in  the  outward  world,  and  in  his  individual  character  exhi- 
bits the  traits  of  his  universal  being. 

Xaa*s  well  being,  or  good  being,  being  »f  universal  origin,  it 
i«  propet,  in  all  the  exterior  arrangwnents,  to  secure  the  same 
from  any  formal  modal  pressure. 

■*  The  universal  qualifying  quality  does  to  the  indi>-idual  quali- 
ties, as  the  gas  light  does  to  the  colonred  glasses. 

The  individual  qualities  are  intirely  modal,  and  confined  to 
self,  but  as  soon  as  the  universal  qualifying  quality  comes  and 
embraces  them,  it  extends  their  sphere. 

Unless  the  urUvergal  qualifying  quality  pervades  the  indivi- 
dual qualities,  the  individual  qualities  are  selfish,  or  sodallj 
selfish. 

Individual  qualities  do  not  sustain  the  individual  in  ail  his 
modal  conditions,  but  the  universal  quality  is  sufficient  for  bim 
in  every  circumstance. 

The  individual  man  can  do  nothing  with  real  advantage  to 
himself  without  the  universal  qualifying  quality. 

While  we  direct  the  soul  quantitatively,  it  must  be  miserable. 

An  immense  quantity  of  ii-ants  would  be  «ut  oflF,  if  the  soul 
were  qoalhatively  instead  of  quantitatively  directed. 

No  quantity  can  be  that  to  the  bohI  which  the  universal 
quality  is ;  and  the  more  it  depends  apon  It,  the  more  certM 
it  is  ot'  all  its  supplies. 

It  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  universal  quality  to  renim 
all  those  whom  it  embraces  independent  of  the  influence  »f  the 
affairs  and  institutions  of  the  open  world. 

An  individual  that  is  not  pushed  on  to  the  Tinivwsal  quality 
to  be  universalised  by  it,  miist  remain  in  its  limrtefl  ■nodalities, 
and  value  these  modes  as  intrinsic  realities. 

A  universal  individual  does  not  enter  into  competitive  con- 
nexions, and  thus  avoids  crime,  litigation,  and  all  their  conse- 
quences. 

A  universal  being,  being  one -with  the  antecedent  unity,  dees 
not  in  the  least  depend  upon  particular  quantities. 

Provided  the  imiversal  free  quality  be  secured  in  the  souU  it 
natters  but  little  to  the  siiccess  of  any  exterior  good  whet  par- 
ticular  forms  or  institutions  prevail. 

A  universal  individual,  be  his  modalities  what  they  maj, 
must  bo  within  itwlf  n  theocracy. 

Where  there  is  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  purity,  in  eser- 
cise,  the  modal  exhibitions  cannot  very  long  resaain  coropli- 
c«ti%'e. 

The  concentrative  power  of -a  unrversal  being,  when  firmly 
expraned,  must  have  nlways  its -full  force,  and  wform  the  most 
defective  modalities. 

AN  OLD  MYSTIC. 


ST.    8IMONISM. 

{Concluded  from  our  latt  week^t  Number.) 

l'NIVBR»*AI.    ASSOOI.VTION    IN   THB    FfTrR*. 

At  this  tenn  of  its  progress  humanity,  which,  by  the  complete 
knowledge  of  Go<l  and  of  man,  has  acquired  a  consciousness  of 
the  end  towards  which  it  moves,  organizes  itself  in  a  definite 
muniicr,  by  constituting  itiielf  directly  for  progress,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  no  more  subji-ct  to  the  alternative  of  organic  nul 
oritical  epochs.  Each  individual,  then,  developed  by  an  edu- 
Mriiuii  tendend  to  ail,  m  plamd  in^Maariatiom  aeeording  to  hit 
jMiijOlfj),  ami  rewarded  meoordinf  to  hit  toorks. 

TWwhinrt  of  human  activity  in  this  pacific  association  is  the 
amdinaaon  of  man  by  man.  The  df)ject  of  the  material  la- 
bour of  human  association  is  the  cultivation  {tJiploiUUion)  and 
embellishment  of  the  glolie. 

Religious  dogma  (irt  thit  new  order)  comprehends  at  once 
the  niBterial  and  the  spiritual  aspect,  whose  unity  is  life,  or  love. 
All  the  modes  of  human activi^  are  sanctified.  Man  has  found 
the  true  unity  of  God.  He  comprehends,  he  embraces  this 
unity,  which  heretofore  he  had  wonhipped,  linown  and  prac- 
tised, only  partially  and  suecesBvely.  flatter  and  spirit  axe 
no  more  aooounted  entitiM,  or  substances  which  can  be  sepa- 
rately nauiitetod,  but  only  dbstaactions,  which  the  human 
mind  makes  to  assist  the  understanding.    The  St  Simonian 


God,  then,  is  a  living  and  loving  God,  manifesting  himself  at 
once  materially  and  spiritually.  He  is  a  human,  social,  uni- 
versal God.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conception  of  unity, 
of  love,  and  of  peace,  antagonism  completely  disappears.  Evil^ 
the  attribute  of  a  finite  being,  wliich  always'develops  itself  pro- 
gressively in  God,  disappears  as  a  posUute  existence,  and  the 
dominion  of  evil  is  heacelorth,  for  man,  only  the  path  opened 
for  his  progress.  It  is  that  which,  for  a  little  momert,  exceeds 
his  sympathies,  escapee  the  foresight  of  his  intelligence,  and 
surpasses  his  ph,\-8ical  energies ;  but  never  ought  he  to  lose 
h«pe  ;  for  he  has  not  to  strive  iu  the  world  against  a  hostile 
power.  He  enters  not  lite  under  the  weight  of  an  original  sin, 
weich  he  must  expiate  by  misery  ;  in  receiving  Uie  insatiable 
love  of  progress,  he  has  also  received  the  indefinite  power  of 
realieing  it  in  practice.  Prayer  once  supplanted  imprecation  ; 
pcay«n-  now  itself  gives  u-ay  to  thani^iving.  The  law  of  fear 
has  disappeared.  God  has  given  liimself  to  all  entire,  and  all 
isam  to  iove  him,  to  know  him,  and  to  practise  him.  Never- 
theless, mystery  still  exists  for  homanity,  since  maa  is  a  finite 
being  ;  but,  in  the  futufe,  mystery  will  no  longer  present  itself 
as  a  terrific  thought ;  it  will  bear  no  more  upon  the  destinies 
of  maa,  which  Mill  be  infulliUy  revealed  by  his  desires  and  his 
hopes,  but  only  on  the  manner  in  which  these  destinies  can  find 
aajMooaaplishaiient  in  the  bosom  of  God  out  of  the  circle  in 
aiiioh  be  himseU  acts  directly.  In  this  association,  whoU/ 
pacific,  humanity  labours  only  to  develop  the  sympathies,  ta 
perfect  the  sciences,  and  to  increase  the  mass  of  riches.  Indi- 
viduals classed  aod  rewarde<l  in  the  social  hierarchy,  according 
to  tbeir  capacity,  will  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible  by  aa 
education  put  within  the  ssaoh  of  alL  Ct4>aQitjr  alone  gevoa^ 
ni)d  to  an  authority  uf  iaith  and  l»ve  time  corresponds  an  ab^ 
dience  of  laith  and  iova.  AU  labour  for  the  hi^ipinees  of  each, 
and  eaoii  Ar  the  hiypinasi  of  alL  The  tiaces  of  slavery  wlU 
be  for  e*er  aSMad.  Th«  AoctAi.  Inbivwuax,  who  heretofora 
has  ban  maa  only,  becomes  mem  and  ummam.  Svery  office  is 
then  filled  by  a  couple;  order  and  jsarriage  are  identicaL 
Property  is  sooiaL  The  entire  field  of  production  is  culti- 
vated by  association,  hierarchically*  The  ambition  of  each  is 
to  follow  the  prQgTei>8  of  his  superiors,  and  to  elevate  his  infe- 
riois  to  himself.  Such,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  is  the  new ' 
law  given  to  the  world  by  St.  Simon. 

To  ALL  men,  without  exception,  but  to  every  man  according 
to  his  capacity  and  liis  works,  education,  employment,  repose  i 
The  triple  direction  of  humanity*  in  lovk  indicates  in  aodekf 
tliree  orders  of  labour — Intxiliuxm  a.  Dogma  or  Sciences 
Rbuoion  or  Politick  ;f  I'ower,  Worship  or  Industry.  The 
social  hierarchy  is  therefore  composed  o{ Learned  M^n  or  T/iee- 
rieiamt,  J'rietU  or  Oovertiort,  iVorkinff  Men  or  J'raotioiaiu. 

I.  Lbariud  Mbn,  or  THB<miciAN8. — The  tavant^  or  man  of 
science,  is  the  man  whose  sympathies  are  directe<l  principalljr 
towards  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  the 
order,  which  preside  over  the  production  of  phenomena,  their 
connexion,  their  succession.  The  object  of  his  activity  is  to 
penetrate  more  and  more  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which 
o|>erate,  and  Unit  the  different  phenomena  of  life,  in  man  or  in 
the  external  world.  Kow,  as  every  phenomenon  is  in  God,  or 
is  a  manifestation  of  God,  it  folloi^-s  that  science,  in  all  that  it 
comprehends,  is  only  the  knowledge  of  God  himself,  and  that 
in  this  sense  it  may  be  denominated 

Theotogff,  or  i><i9fna.— Scientific  labour  has  for  its  object  to 
multiply  discoveries  and  disseminate  knowledge  as  widely  as 
possible,  »hich  gives  occasion  for  the  first  general  division  of 
this  labour  into  the  Perfecting  of  Tfuories,  and  the  Teaching 
of  Theories,  a  division  to  which  correspond  two  distinct  ordeai 
of  tavans. 

Theories  having  for  their  object  to  throw  light  upon  practice, 

*  This  hierarehif  means  only  a  system  in  which  mind,  or 
spirit,  governs,  and  not  wealth  or  hereditary  rank.  Except  in 
the  Jewish  Church,  priesthood  has  never  been  here<]itary,  but 
it  has  been  corrupted  by  hereditary  patrons,  who  have  secured 
its  benefices. — lE.  S. 

t  In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  St.  Simonian 
identiiica'ion  of  Religion  and  Politics,  we  may  observe  that 
Religion  means  union— Politics,  the  material  aspect  of  religion. 
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and  obliged,  of  consequence,  in  the  double  labour  which  they 
comprise,  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  practical  wants,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  who  perfect  and  those  who  teach  theories,  ought 
to  keep  up  an  uninterruptetl  intercourse  with  the  working 
classes.  It  is  the  Social  Priest  who  establishes  this  intercourse, 
this  bond  of  union,  by  means  of  the 

Priest,  or  Governor  of  Science, — he  who  loves  and  conceives 
the  destiny  of  humanity  principally  under  the  aspect  of  its 
intellectual  amelioration,  and  whose  function  is  to  reconcile  and 
unite  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  perfecting  of  theories 
and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  theories,  so  as 
to  direct  the  work  of  elaboration  according  to  the  wants  of 
instruction,  and  to  keep  instruction  on  a  level  with  discovery 
and  invention. 

2.  Priests,  or  (}o\-brnor.s. — The  priest  is  the  man  in  whom 
reigns  the  love  of  the  progressive  destiny  of  humanity,  in  what- 
soever order  of  feet  it  proceeds :  and  who  derives  from  this  love 
the  light  and  the  vigour  necessary  to  direct  its  efforts  towards 
the  end  that  he  loves  and  desires. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  priest  who  governs ;  wherever  there  are 
efforts  to  combine,  men  to  unite,  the  priest  necessarily  inter- 
venes.   His  function,  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner,  is 

to  U>aTB,  to  ASSOCUTK. 

The  Social  Priest— emhnces,  in  his  lore,  all  the  modes  of 
being,  of  humanity.  Whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  sphere  in 
which  he  is  placed,  it  is  from  him  that  all  social  activity  ema- 
nates ;  he  is  the  source  and  the  sanction  of  order,  the  founda- 
tion and  the  bond  of  the  hierarchy.  He  presides  over  education, 
he  decerns  employment  and  repose,  adjudging  to  each  the  de- 
partment of  1.0VE,  of  injinenct,  of  wealth,  to  which  hia  capa- 
ciiT  is  entitled,  and  Mhich  his  works  desene. 

The  duty  of  the  Social  Priest  may  be  summed  up  in  the  task 
of  harmonizing,  in  so  far  as  human  destination  is  concerned, 
the  labours  of  science  and  of  industry ;  and  uniting,  asso- 
ciating, politically,  the  men  of  science  and  the  working  classes, 
for  the  attainment  of  this  destination. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  priest  accomplishes  this  end 
is 

Education,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  has  for 
its  object  to  direct  each  generation  to  its  religious  and  social 
destination.  Education  extends  to  the  whole  life  of  man, 
whether  it  be  to  recal  the  fir«t  impressions  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  whether  it  be  to  strengthen  and  develop  them  within 
him.  It  i-»by  education  that  he  learns  to  know,  and  acquires 
the  power  to  perform,  what  he  ought  to  do.  Education  is 
therefore  the  first  and  the  strongest  security  of  the  social  state. 
It  forms  also  the  most  important  standard  of  religious  and  po- 
litical authority.     Education  divides  itself  into  two  branches. 

Education,  Moral  or  General. — General  education  is  des- 
tined to  give  to  all  men  indiscriminately,  taking  for  a  basis  that 
which  they  have  in  common,  the  sentiments,  the  knowledge, 
the  physical  habits  which  permit  them  to  live  in  society,  what- 
soever may  be  in  other  respects  the  different  directions  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged. 

The  two  chief  means  of  moral  education  are— 

Preaching  or  Lecturing,  is  instruction  given  to  men  as- 
sembled. Under  this  form  precepts  are  given  to  all  by  means 
of  sensibilities  and  intelligences. 

Confession  is  the  familiar  instruction  given  to  each  indivi- 
dual. Under  this  form  precepts  are  applied  to  each  individual 
case,  and  instruction  appropriated  to  each  sensibility  and  each 
intelligence. 

Professional  or  Special  Education  has  for  its  object,  in 
taking  for  its  basis  the  differences  which  distinguish  men,  to  ap- 
propriate them  under  the  triple  aspect  of  sentiments, knowledge, 
and  physical  habits,  to  the  different  functions  assigned  to  their 
different  capacities,  but  more  particularly  to  the  social  relations 
which  they  ought  to  have  with  those  with  whom  they  are 
called  to  associate  in  labour. 

Special  instruction  may  be  considered  under  two  points  of 
view,  Theory  and  Practice. 

Theory  has,  for  its  object,  to  perfect  without  interruption, 
the  processes  and  methods  of  communication. 

Practice  consists  in  applying  the  methods  and  processes  of 


communication  to  the  different  natures  of  instruction  corres- 
ponding to  the  different  orders  of  labour. 

3.  Working  Men  or  Practicians. — The  working  man  is 
he  whose  sympathies  are  principally  excited  by  the  spectacle 
of  beauty,  power,  fecundity,  which  display  themselves  in  man 
and  in  the  external  world.  The  object  of  his  activity  is  to  ap- 
propriate the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  to  the  material 
wants  of  man,  and  also  to  eooploy  the  creative  powers  of  man 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  earth.  Now,  as  it  is  in  God  him- 
self that  the  action  is  exercised,  which  modifies,  transforms. 
creates,  it  follows,  that  industry  is,  properly  speaking,  tlie 
Practice  of  God,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  called 

Theurgy,  or  Worship. — Industrial  labour  has  for  its  object  to 
multiply  riches,  and  to  distribute  them  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble rapidity,  according  to  the  division  which  ought  to  be  made 
of  them,  which  gives  occasion  to  a  primary  general  division  of 
this  labour  into  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  disti-ibution 
of  wealth — a  division  to  which  correspond  two  distinct  classes  of 
workmen. 

As  industry  ought  to  be  a  direct  application  of  scientific 
theories,  and  as  it  therefore  ought,  in  the  double  labour  which 
it  embraces,  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  progress  of  science, 
and  clothe  itself  with  them  to  supply  its  own  wants,  it  follows 
that  the  working  classes,  producers  or  distributors,  ought  to  be, 
without  ceasing,  in  communication  with  the  Savans.  It  is  the 
social  priest  who  establishes  this  communication — this  bond,  by 
the  mediation  of 

The  J'riest,  or  Governor  of  Industry, — He  who  loves  and 
conceives  the  destination  of  humanity  under  the  aspect  of  its 
material  amelioration,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  harmonize  and 
unite  the  workmen  who  produce  riches,  and  the  workmen  who 
distribute  riches,  so  as  to  direct  the  labour  of  production  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  consumption,  and  to  regulate  consump- 
tion according  to  the  resources  of  production. 

LEtiisr.ATioN  prescribes  that  which  education  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  cause  to  be  desired — That  which  characterizes  it  is  the 
penal  or  remunerative  sanction  whicli  is  attached  to  its  prescrip- 
tions. It  is  therefore  only  a  means  of  secondary  order,  since  it 
intervenes  in  some  respects  to  supply  the  defects  of  education. 
However,  it  is  an  indispensible  complement  of  oducation.  In 
the  future,  every  law  is  the  declaration  by  which  he  who  pre- 
sides over  a  function,  or  any  other  species  of  social  relation, 
makes  knoM-n  his  will  to  his  inferiors,  sanctioning  his  prescrip- 
tions by  rewards  and  punishments. 

Every  judgment  is  the  act  by  which  the  superior  punishes 
or  recompenses  his  inferior,  in  the  order  of  labours  or  relations 
which  he  superintends.  Therefore,  the  law  is  a  living  law, 
for  the  law  is  man.  It  is  always  real  and  precise,  for  it  is 
always  related  to  a  fixed  condition,  and  the  legislator  is  always 
the  man  who  is  best  qualified  to  appreciate  that  which  belongs 
to  the  condition  over  which  he  presides.  The  judgment  is 
always  equitable,  for  the  judge  is  at  once  he  who  loves,  and  he 
who  bsst  understands  the  order  which  it  is  his  object  to  main- 
tain, and  the  individual  whom  he  judges. 

The  priest  has  for  an  agent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty— 

The  Artist. — The  mission  of  the  artist  is  to  develop  and 
excite  the  sympathies  of  humanity  ;  the  artist  is  the  word  and 
the  action  of  the  priest.  It  is  by  the  artist  that  the  priest  ma- 
nifests himself.  The  artist  seizes  the  thought  of  the  priest ; 
he  translates  it  into  his  language,  and  incarnating  it  under  all 
the  forms  with  which  he  can  clothe  it,  he  renders  it  sensible 
to  all.  He  reflects  in  it  the  world  which  the  priest  has  created 
or  discovered.  He  reduces  it  into  a  symbol.  He  unveils  it 
to  all  ej'es. 

The  three  principal  forms  of  Art  have  relation  to — 

Dogma,  or  Doctrine,  by  means  of  poetry,  song,  symphony — to 

Religion,  by  means  of  preaching,  the  drama,  and  ritual — to 

Worship,  by  means  of  painting,  architecture,  sculpture. 

RELIGION,  therefore,  embraces  society  in  its  totality.  Its 
mission  is  to  unite  theory  and  practice,  science  and  industry, 
doctrine  and  worship.  The  religion  of  the  future  will  be 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  religions  of  the  past. 
It  will  consummate  them  alL  Its  doctrine  will  be  the  synthesis 
of  all  the  conceptions,  of  all  the  modes  of  human  being. 
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The  reh^ovia  doctrine  of  the  future,  or  the  definite  and  com- 
plete conception  of  Grod,  will  be  at  once 

Pantheism,  because  God  is  all,  and  all  is  in  God  ; 

MonotheUm,  because  all  the  facts  will  be  attributed  to  the 
same  will,  and  referred  to  the  same  end  ; 

Polytheism,  beaause  God  the  one  multiplies  himself  under 
every  form,  and  characterizes  himself  differently  by  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  phenomena  which  Nature  and  humanity  present ; 

Fetichism,  because  God  individualizes  himself  in  each  of  his 
mani'estatiors,  and  perpetuates  himself  in  them. 

But  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  future  will  not  be. 

The  Panlheum  of  the  past,  because  the  universal  God  will 
be  living  and  loving  ;  and  because  individuality,  instead  of  be- 
ing engulphed  and  annihilated  in  God,  will  in  bim  progtvaiTely 
develop  itself;  nor 

The  Monolheum  of  the  past ;  becauv;  tha  ora  God  will  be 
universal,  and  no  existence  will  be  conceived  out  of  hisbocom  ; 
nor 

The  Polytheism  of  the  past,  because  the  multiplied  God  will 
be  one  God  ;  nor 

The  Fetichism  of  the  past,  because  the  individual  God  will 
be  only  a  manifestation  of  the  otte  universal  and  absoiute 
God. 

The  government  or  poiitics — the  social  realization  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  future,  will  be  at  once 

A  Theocracy,  because  the  governors  will  be  priests,  and  hu- 
manity will  bo  organized  under  the  influence  of  a  doctrine 
which  will  sanctify  all  the  modes  of  its  activity,  and  give  a  re- 
ligious character  to  all  its  social  and  individiwl  acts ; 

A  Monarchy^  because  one  power  will  be  reflected  in  all  the 
departments  of  society ; 

An  Aristocracy,  because  power  wiil  be  given  to  the  most 
worthy,  by  tho  most  worthy  ; 

A  Dett:  rriicy,  bocause  each,  without  distinction  of  birth, 
will  attji  ;i  to  power  when  he  is  worthy  of  it,  and  because  power 
will  l>e  i-i.'riioyed  for  the  interest  of  all. 

But  the  Kovemment  of  the  future  will  not  bo 

The  Theocracy  of  the  past,  because  it  will  promote  progress 
and  not  immobility,  and  because  the  hierarchy,  founded  here- 
tofore on  autes,  will  henceforth  be  based  on  the  native  capa- 
oity  of  each  individual ;  nor 

The  Monarchy  of  the  past,  because,  instead  of  l)eing  here- 
ditary, or  even  for  life,  the  power  entnuted  to  the  most  capa- 
ble will  remain  in  their  hands  only  during  the  time  in  which 
their  energy  will  permit  them  to  exercise  it  for  progress ;  nor 

The  Aristocracy  of  the  past,  because  it  will  be  neither  here- 
ditary, nor  military,  nor  indolent,  because  it  will  not  oppress 
the  people,  and  will  always  be  the  reward  of  neal,  of  science, 
and  of  labour  ;  nor 

The  Democracy  of  the  past,  because  the  people  will  no  more 
form  a  distinct  class  in  society,  liecause  each  labourer  will  have 
righu  as  a  member  of  association  ;  and  because  society  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  directed  in  love  by  men  the  most  capable  and 
the  most  devoted  to  its  interests. 

IiiKKLKiioN  Uikes  place  when  man  has  ceased  in  contemplat- 
ing the  universe  and  his  own  existence,  to  perceive  in  it  order, 
hannony,  unity.  But  by  a  law  of  its  nature,  humanity,  so 
soon  as  a  doctrine  no  longer  corresponds  to  its  wants,  tends  in- 
vinciblv  to  a  new  conception  of  order,  and  the  moment  it  ap- 
prehends it,  it  returns  to  religion.  Order,  harmony,  luiity,  are 
now  new  revelations ;  and  in  this  order,  this  harmony,  this 
unity  {ensemble)  it  recogniics  the  life,  the  feeling,  the  will  of 
the  INPINITK  fNivKRsAi.  BSiNu,  that  it  has  alwavs  sought, and 
always  successively  conceived;  whom  St.  Simon  has  at  last 
discovered,  and  in  whom  it  finds  the  complete  and  definite  re- 
velation of  GOD. 

[  This  concludes  the  chart  of  St.  Simonism,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  note  upon  the  word  "  Priest,"  which  we  will  give 
next  week.]  

GLASGOW  COTTON  SPINNERS. 


[Having  inserted  the  accusatory  speech  of  Sheriff  Alison  in  a 
former  number,  we  now  present  our  readers  with  an  address  of 
the  Glasgow  Cotton  Spimiers  in  reply  ;  but,  as  we  have  not 


yet  read  Mr.  Wakley's  defence  of  the  connctj  and  the  asso- 
ciation, we  shall  say  little  more  at  present  than  merely  express 
our  belief,  from  a  conversation  we  had  with  one  of  the  delegates, 
that  much  injurious  slander  has  been  circalated  respecting  the 
association,  and  great  injusiice  done  to  the  members  thereof,  by 
withholding  from  the  public  press,  both  in  London  and  Scot- 
land, the  report  of  the  defence.  If  secrecy  has  been  employed 
by  tlie  working  men  to  accomplish  their  own  ends,  secrecv'bas 
also  been  employed  by  their  enemies  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  public,  and  this  secrecy,  this  withholding  of  evidence,  this 
close  trial  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  bodes  no  good 
in  the  motives  of  their  opponents,  and  tells  as  a  ver\  suspicious 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  affair.  Time,  we  hope,  will 
imriddle  the  mystery,  but  government  will  gain  more  by  mercy 
than  by  judgment  The  hearts  of  rulers  are  often  fatuated  by 
Providence  to  accomplish  their  downfal.  He  has  two  modes  of 
carrying  on  the  progress  of  society — kindness  and  cruelty.  He 
is  the  heart  hardener,  but  when  he  hardens  a  heart  he  gives  it 
an  enemy.] 

(From  the  GUugmo  New  Liberator.) 

ADDRKSS   OF    THB    GLAWIOW   COTTON    SPINNERS    TO    THK    INHA- 
BITANTS  OP    URKAT    BRITATN    AND    IRKLAND. 

At  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  held  in  Glasgow,  on  the 
l-2th  of  January,  18.3«,  Archibald  Alison,  Esti.,  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire,  found  it  convenient  (in  replying  to  the  judges)  to 
attack  the  Glasgow  cotton-spinners  in  the  most  insulting  and 
unqualified  term*,  intermixing  h<s  statements  with  language  the 
most  fulsome,  expressions  the  most  degrading,  attrii)utii<g  to 
thf  ni  practices  and  conduct  the  most  revolting  and  destructive 
to  the  well-being  of  civil  and  social  society,  and  then  encircles 
all  nilh  the  mantle  of  sophistry  and  falsehood.  The  most  ac- 
tive and  efficient  mtans  have  been  t.ikcn  by  the  mill  owners 
and  others  interested,  in  circulating  Mr.  Alisoii's  address  among 
the  working  population,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  and  tear- 
ing asunder  the  last  links  of  union  and  social  existence  among 
that  sadly  abused  claw  of  workmen,  the  cotton  spinnci-s  of 
Glasgow  ;  therefore,  they  consider  themselves  bound  to  lay  be- 
fore the  worid  a  statement  of  facts  incontrovertible  bv  revenge- 
ful and  interested  factinns,  as  they  are  true  in  their  character. 

When  the  cotton  spinners  struck  work  in  April,  18.57,  it  was 
net  for  the  purpose  oi  forcing  up  tlieir  wages  by  violence  and 
combination,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Alison,  it  was  the  combination 
of  capitalists,  who,  on  Saturday,  told  the  workmen  that  if  they 
would  not  submit  to  a  reduction  of  ISA  on  their  wages,  thev 
(the  operatives)  were  to  go  about  their  business  on  Monday 
moniing.  Thus,  then,  the  masters  compelled  their  workmen 
to  strike  without  giving  them  time  to  inquire  into  the  cause  ; 
but  an  inquiry  was  entered  into,  although  on  strike,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  all  yams  below  No.  100  were  rpalizin^  as  high 
a  price  in  the  market  as  similar  No.'s  had  done  in  previous 
years,  when  the  masters  were  paying  as  high  a  rate  of  wages. 
When  the  spinners  found  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country  were  becoming  more  and  more  distracted  by  the  venal 
practices  of  fictitious  capitalists,  they  instantly  yielded  to  the 
masters'  propoeition.  But  the  proud  and  haughty  members  of 
the  masters*  combination  turned  round  and  said,  no,  we  will  not 
have  you,  except  you  agree  to  work  at  whatever  we  propose, 
and  that  is  a  reduction  of  3*)  per  cent.,  or  upwards  of  one-third 
of  your  wages.  Here,  then,  the  masters  combined  and  con- 
spired agunst  the  workmen ;  brought  into  operation  all  their 
influence  in  raising  the  voice  of  public  opinion  against  them  ; 
they  forced  the  rren  to  the  street,  and  used  their  united  efforts 
to  starve  them  into  submission.  And  this  is  what  Mr.  Alison 
calls  "  the  insane  attempt  which  tripled  their  distress,"  al- 
though he  knew  well  that  every  attempt  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  spinners  to  bring  alK)ut  a  reconciliation  between  the  con- 
tending parties  without  effect.  An  unqualified  surrender  to 
become  the  willing  serfs,  and  bend  the  neck  to  those  very  men 
who  had  built  their  fame,  and  their  lordly  palaces  upon  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  the  cotton  spinners  of  Glasgow,  to  become 
the  miserable  puppets  of  a  cotton-ocrasy,  that  their  political 
existence  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  time;  these  were 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  ringleaders  of  the  masters'  com- 
bination would  treat  with  the  men  they  had  combined  against. 
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Although  we  had  often  declared  to  the  wo-ld,  and  stated  to  the 
masters,  that  should  they  open  up  channels  in  the  yam  market, 
tbroagh  which  information  could  be  obtained  at  given  periods 
88  to  its  real  state,  and  the  masters  to  raise  the  wages  in  pro- 
portion as  they  wish  to  reduce  them,  no  disputes  would  ever 
esnst ;  but  no,  this  being  contrary  to  their  secret  and  exclusive 
ffystem  of  dealing.  Yet  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  Christian-like  spirit, 
nuToxmds  the  name  of  cotton  spinners  with  the  hallowed  breath- 
ings of  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist.  Conspirators, 
fire-raisers,  assassins,  are  common  epithets  on  the  lips  of  the 
highest  cixdl  functionary  in  the  country,  when  speaking  of  spin- 
BCTB,  when  it  is  evid«»t  that  the  conduct,  and  exclusive  prac- 
tices of  the  emploj'ers,  smacks  as  much  of  secret  conspiracy  as 
the  operatives.  Look  at  their  conduct  these  twenty  years  back. 
Has  it  not  been  one  continued  chain  of  combined  operations 
to  reduce  the  spinners'  wages  whenever  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, or  the  smallest  pretext  "wffered  itself?  Is  this  not  a 
con^racy  to  reduce  wages,  which  ought  to  be  as  criminal  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  as  a  conspiracy  to  keep  up  wages,  of  which 
the  immaculate  judgment  of  a  Scotch  jury  found  the  five  vic- 
tims of  a  horrid  and  cruel  pe  secution  guilty  ?  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  roasters  were  the  real,  original,  and  only  cause 
of  the  strike  of  1837,  which  has  produced  such  appalling  and 
drcadfiil  results,  as  Mr.  Alison  admits.  Why  then  were  the  five 
spinners  banished  tl"eir  native  home,  for  the  hundreds  of  girls  and 
troys,  women,  and  men,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  streets  of 
GHasgow  ?  And  if  the  secret  and  exclusive  practices  of  the 
employers  had  the  effect  of  producing  and  creating  strikes  and 
disturbances,  why  was  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  wielded  with 
anch  potency  over  the  devoted  heads  of  the  cotton  spinners,  for 
walking  the  streets  in  peaceful  procession?  These  are  the 
three  charges  found  against  our  unfortunate  brethren.  First, 
conspiring  to  keep  up  wages ;  the  masters  conspired  to  keep 
down  wages.  Second,  great  numbers  of  people  assembled  at 
JCle-end  during  strike;  the  masters  were  the  cause  of  the 
gtrike.  Third,  the  spinners  walked  in  peaceful  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Glasgow ;  the  masters  by  an  exclusive 
system  dealing,  prevented  the  spinners  from  participating  in 
the  peaceful  enjoi.'ment  of  their  labour.  If  both  parties  were 
equally  guilty,  why  did  both  not  meet  the  same  reward  ?  If  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  conopiracy  for  keeping  up  wages  was 
created  by  a  conspiracy  to  reduce  wages,  why  did  not  the  con- 
spirators meet  the  same  fate  of  our  unforturrate  brethren  ?  No, 
no,  this  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
Scottish  courts ;  the  poor  must  toil  and  s^veat,  produce  all,  pay 
all,  support  all,  bear  all  the  reproach  of  those  who  should  pro- 
tect them,  and  after  all  he  banished  their  native  land  for  the 
actions  of  those  who  have  huilt  their  temples  of  wealth,  fame, 
and  popu'arity,npon  the  blood  and  vitals  of  the  degraded,  per- 
secuted, and  banished  ^vorkman,  proving  to  a  demonstration 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor  ; 
Uiat  the  unhallowed,  unwarrantable,  and  villanous  machina- 
tions of  the  greedy  capitalists  must  and  will  be  protected  and 
encouraged  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  while  the  poor 
man  will  be  trampled  to  the  earth  if  he  wishes  to  live. 

Mr.  Alison  goes  on  rejoicing  to  think  that  all  the  acts  of 
assassination  and  fire-raising  by  which  terror  has  so  hn^ 
spread  itself  through  the  West  of  Sootlanrl,  has  been  traced  to 
their  real  source,  re'erring  to  the  trial  at  Edinburgh,  and 
identifying  the  cotton  spinners  with  all  these  acts  of  fire  raising 
and  assassination.  Well,  what  did  they  prove  at  Edinburgh  ? 
Only  what  is  already  stated  in  this  paper — only  what  cotton 
spinners  would  acknowledge  at  any  time— only  what  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  witnesses  in  exculpation  in  the  witness  box,  and 
Hob  only  from  a  positive  conviction  that  the  conduct  and  prac- 
tice of  the  members  of  the  association,  in  a  joint  capacity, 
would  at  all  times  be  under  the  protection  of  the  provisions 
made  in  the  various  acts  of  parliament  which  bear  upon  the 
subject.  Was  the  fire-raising  proven  to  be  created  by  the 
dictation  of  the  cotton-spinners'  association,  because  a  great 
number  of  people  were  seen  at  Mile-end  ?  Were  the  assassina- 
tions proven  to  be  an  act  of  the  spinners'  committee,  because  it 
compelled  the  spinneis  to  strike  work  ?  And  has  the  arm  of 
justice  been  paralyzed  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
because  some  spinners  took  the  liberty  of  taking  a  walk  through 


the  public  streets  in  broad  day,  without  disturbiAg  either  person 
or  property  ?  Surely,  surely  there  is  not  a  man  whose  mind 
is  regulated  by  the  ordinary  oscillations  of  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  who  will  admit  such  a  preposterous  conclusion.  But, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Alison  refers  to  another  source,  when  he  says  its 
misdeeds  are  completely  brought  to  light ;  the  light  he  refers  to 
will  be  from  the  light  of  astronomy  ;  the  discovery  of  Moat, 
Murdoch,  Christie,  Thorburn,  Cowan,  and  others  of  less  note, 
must  ever  be  considered  a  discovery  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  bright  and  the  shining  light  which  these  new  planets  will, 
and  have  thrown  upon  the  moral  world,  must  far  eclipse  the 
light  which  the  orbs  of  the  solar  system  can  throw  upon  the 
material  world.  Yes,  the  key  of  gold  used  by  the  nimble 
fingers  of  the  law,  can  open  the  secret  chambers  of  the  human 
heart,  and  make  its  rays  to  shine  in  whatever  direction  the  gol- 
den reflection  directs,  and,  basilisk-like,  leaves  its  venomous 
and  destroying  impression  on  whatever  objects  its  malignancy 
fixes  upon.  The  planet  Moat,  shows  all  that  is  useful  for  cer- 
tain purposes  at  present,  which  happened  when  moving  among 
the  lower  orbs,  but  kept  hid  what  itself  proposed ;  never  throws 
any  light  upon  a  working  committee,  an  efticient  committee,  a 
committee  that  would  be  independent  of  the  supply  committee ; 
yes,  a  committee  that  would  be  responsible  only  to  itself  for  its 
actions ;  this  Moat  innsted  on  at  a  public  meeting,  but  was 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  trade ;  then,  traitor-like,  he  endear 
voured  to  fix  the  base  impressions  of  his  own  villauy  on  the  in- 
nocent. And  because  the  planet  Christie  can  show  that  gloves, 
yes,  hhick  glo^-ee  can  be  borrowed  and  returned  without  know- 
ing the  purpose ;  and  that  these  gloves  can  be  made  yellow 
for  perverting  justice  and  making  the  innocent  guilty.  And 
Murdoch,  a  planet  whose  splendour  is  such,  that  as  he  is  of  no 
use  to  himself,  he  of  necessity  must  make  innocents  be  parti- 
cipators in  his  blazoning  rascality.  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the 
proof  which  has  led  to  such  a  glorious  conclusion  of  Mr.  SheriflT 
Alison  ?  But  the  world  knows  that  the  golden  seal  of  civil 
necromancy  can  reach  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  human  heart; 
hence  the  imprisonment,  the  written  evidence,  the  mature  plots 
created  by  this  great  discovery  of  those  planets  by  Mr.  Alison. 
But  those  plancfts  have  lost  their  splendour  •,  their  plots  were 
discovered;  innocence  has  prevailed.  A  convicion  has  been 
carried  upon  charges  which  at  all  times  were  conside  ed  legal, 
an^  are  considered  legal  in  every  countr}'  where  justice  pre- 
\Tul8 ;  bnt,  alas !  not  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Alison  speaks  in  the  highest  te  ms  in  praise  of  the  in- 
tre/.id  and  undaunted  courage  of  his  friend,  Captain  Miller; 
he  entered  the  Black  boy  Tavern  when  it  was  full  of  conspira- 
tors, and  apprehended  fifteen  of  the  conspirators  without  a  blow 
being  stnrck.  Well,  the  facts  stand  thus :  during  t*-  e  day  that 
the  cotton  spinnei-s'  committee  were  apprehended,  they  learned 
that  such  was  to  take  place ;  but  conscious  innocence  told  them 
irot  to  flindi.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  forty-nine  police 
sergeants,  headed  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  a  messenger-at- 
arms,  Caxrtain  Miller,  and  all  headed  by  Mr.  Alison  himself, 
entered ;  it  can  be  proved  to  this  hour  that  only  tlirteen  spinners 
vrere  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen 
were  apprehended  without  a  murmur  or  a  blow,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Alison.  So  much  for  the  veracity  of  Alison ;  so  much 
for  the  daring  intrejiidity  of  Captain  Milter  !  Who  can  dare 
to  disprove  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Alison  speaks  'of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  public 
from  the  strikes  of  the  operatives,  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
the  operatives  themselves,  the  distracting  eflects  produced  iqwn 
the  mercantile  relations  of  the  country,  and  the  probability  off 
the  continental  prnvers  gi*asping  at  our  commerce.  All  impar- 
tial and  judicious  thinking  men  will  attribute  those  threatened 
calamities  to  the  competing  and  grasping  spirit  of  factious  capi- 
talists— yes,  attrihifte  them  to  the  original  cause,  the  secret 
and  combined  operations  of  the  masters  to  reduce  and  grind 
down  the  workman's  wages,  and  thus  reduce  the  value  of  their 
own  capital,  gathered  when  workmen's  wages  were  high.  If 
this  spirit  of  grasping  tyranny  is  long  persevered  in,  the  British 
labourer  will  be  compelled  to  connect  his  skill  and  industry  to 
tlie  growing  enterprise  of  the  continental  capitalists,  who,  with 
their  easy  taxes  and  trifling  debt,  ^vill  supp'ant  Britain  in  her 
boasted  glory,  and  leave  her  a  baseless  monument  of  her  former  ^ 
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greatnesB — a  prej'  and  a  curse  to  her  bad  laws^  her  base  and 
profligate  customs,  her  heartlesi  and  cheeriest  tyianny,  and  her 
venal  and  blood-thirsty  governors. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  poor  degraded  cotton  apinner 
can  cover  hia  language  with  that  elegance  of  sophisticated 
learning,  which  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  county  can  com- 
mand; but  although  cotton  spinners  are  degraded  and  per- 
secuted, yet  they  can  tell  this  to  the  world,  and  defy  contra- 
diction—they  can  speak  truth,  and  be  regulated  by  its  virtues- 
i— they  can  ask  their  rights,  and  fearlessly  meet  the  conse- 
quences. Let  the  world  say  of  them  what  it  will,  they  are 
still  honest  cotton-spinners. 

PETER  FEE6US0N,  Cuaikman. 


MYSTICISM  AXD  SELF-CONCEIT. 

That  we  may  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  neglecting  good 
advice,  or  of  avoiding  instructive  questions,  it  is  our  «iaty  to 
recHr  to  No.  27  of  the  Shepherd^  page  216,  wftere  will  be 
found  the  following  sentences — 

•*  Jesus  Christ  said, '  tell  no  man  who  I,  the  son  of  man,  am.' 
Be  not  your  own  trumpeter.  Let  your  actions  ^>eah,  and  your 
words  testify.  Has  he  (the  Mystic)  himself,  got  this  new  or 
additional  nature  ?  and  what  is  its  fruit  ?  and  how  is  it  distin- 
guished from  self-conceit  ?" 

Self-conceit,  or  self-conception,  in  the  natural  corporeal 
world,  is  exactly  nothing  at  all.  Self-conceit,  9t  self-concep- 
tion, in  the  mental  world,  is  very  little  more.  It  is,  at  be^  an 
unsubstantial  vapour,  scarcely  capable  even  of  agitating  the 
nerves  of  the  conceiver,  much  less  of  disturbing  the  philosophi- 
cal obsener's  equanimity. 

A  virginal  conception  in  the  sphere  of  body,  and  a  virginal 
conceit  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  diffier  very  little  in  real  valoe. 
The  unnmrried  women  will  discinirse  a  long  while  together, 
whether  raothemess  be  aiiything  or  nothing,  whether  it  result 
from  self-conceit,  or  in  what  other  manner,  before  they  thereby 
arrive  at  any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  may,  to  the 
mother,  deny  the  mother's  fects,  but  that  will  not  redvce  such 
facU  to  the  level  of  their  own  scientific  disquititions. 

The  additional  mother  natu'e  is  then  readily  distinguished 
by  the  mother  from  self-conceit,  and  she  will  care  nothing 
about  the  disputes,  whether  it  be  something  or  nothing.  If  her 
actions  do  not  speak,  nor  her  words  testify  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently demonstratively  for  the  bye-standers,  it  can  make  no 
difference  to  her  real  being.  It  can,  indeed,  make  a  difference 
with  respect  to  the  estinrmtion  in  wfateh  she  is  held  by  her 
neighbours,  but  such  considemtions  ■!•  tbterbed  in  the  ftiUil- 
ment  of  the  mother's  dut^. 

The  observations  and  interrogatories  of  the  Shepherd  are 
put  together  so  much  after  the  pulpit  6uihion,  whete  quesdons 
are  freely  and  abimdnntly  asked,  which  are  never  intended  or 
allowed  to  be  answered, "that  it  is  not  clear  whether  such  was 
his  intention.  He  retjuires  that  we  should  not  be  our  own 
trumpeter,  yet  he  wants  us  to  declare  our  distinctive  characte- 
ristic, well  knowing  that  the  egotism,  if  not  the  imagination  of 
man,  will  prompt  him  to  produce  a  highly  coloured  representa- 
tion of  his  idea.  Af^er  all,  it  would  remain  to  be  subirtantiated 
en  better  ground  than  paper  and  print,  whether  the  description 
were  home  out  or  not  by  the  being  and  life  of  the  individual. 

Any  one  can,  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  seme  other  book, 
or  albeit  from  himself,  form  the  heroic  idea ;  ami  afterwards 
make  a  large  apology  for  his  own  fhiilties  if  he  fills  riiort  of 
the  measure  wherewith  he  says  we  should  be  meted  out.  From 
this  might  arise  an  endless  and  a  valueless  controversy,  leaving 
the  subject  where  it  found  it.  The  Shepherd  appears  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  some  such  connexion  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  mjrstic  character,  when  he  penned  this  advice.  An 
allusion,  if  so,  more  complimentary  and  dangerous  than  judici- 
ous. At  least,  the  two  parties  are  brought  into  intensely  close 
contact.  I  will  not  say  such  lofty  example  is  above  the  mystic's 
hope  •,  on  the  contrary,  that  example  was  made  on  purpose  for 
man's  elevation  and  realization,  not  for  his  imitation  in  the  or- 
dinary external  sense. 

Perhaps  the  utmost  good  that  men  can  do  for  and  to  each 
other,  is  to  point  out  their  respective  errors.    To  administer  the 


truth  IS  not  m  the  human  province;  The  greatest  and  most 
ratal  error  is  the  almost  universal  fallacious  supposition,  that  it 
18  the  busmess  and  duty  of  man  to  contend  for  the  truth  I 
should  say,  that  truth  is  stronger  than  man,  and  must  be  his 
fflipporter.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  replied  to  the  question,  «  Has 
the  mystic  got  this  new  nature  ?"  that  roan  does  not  get  this 
new  nature  m  either  the  sense  of  begetting,  or  g^nng  somewhere 
to  obtam  it,  or  making  it.  Man  does  not  at  all  get  the  new  na- 
ture :  the  new  nature  alluded  to  gets  him.  The  new  nature  is 
larger  and  more  vivid  than  man,  whom  it  comprehends  and  ani- 
mates. 

"  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  new  nature  I-* '  Here,  again,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  an  ^otistical  picture  of  a  sup- 
posed state  of  being.  If  one  should  sav  that  the  fruits  of  the 
new  added  nature  are  the  new  added  jovs,  satisfactions,  and 
dehghU  which  are  independent  of  all  external  circumstances 
whatever,  the  reply  would  be  placed  to  the  motive  of  covering 
disappointment  with  large  words,  or  making  a  skreen  to  hide 
nothing,  or  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  would  l>e  demanded. 

But  even  should  the  baby  be  now  dead,  and  the  mother  have 
ne  outward  and  tangible  concretion  to  otfer,  the  inward  and 
real  facts  are  no  less  clear  and  true  to  herself 

This  kind  of  answer  will  enable  the  Shepherd  to  exult  over 
the  admitted  selfishness  of  mysticism.  Afrer  all  then,  he  will 
say,  it  18  lor  the  sake  of  their  own  happiness  that  the  mvstics 
adopt  this  inward  turning.  But  he  must  not  conclude  too 
rapidly.  He  well  knows  that  happiness  sought  is  never  happi- 
ns«  found  ;  that  the  servant  must  willingly  do  the  work  first, 
and  wait  patiently  fV»r  the  reward  to  follow ;  and  if  he  works 
for  the  reward,  and  not  for  the  master,  the  master  who  knows 
it  will  not  give  him  the  rewa»d. 

It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  unwilling  and  oppositive  mind  on 
this  point  of  selfishness.  If  one  should  declare  acainst  the 
lower  gratifications,  it  is  insinuate<I  that  it  is  from  a  regard  to 
higher  plcasnres.  If  one  denies  the  right  of  man  to  seek  plea- 
sure of  any  sort,  that  is  booked  to  asceticism  and  morbid  gloomi- 
ness.    One  always  strikes  too  high  or  too  low. 

If  I  shoBld  say  that  **the  n«!w  nature  is  dihtinguished  from 
self-concert"  m  tfat,  while  self-conceit  worries  and  plagues  the 
self-conceiver  and  all  within  his  sphere,  the  new  nature  chastises 
onlv  self-conceit ;  and  that  having  accomplished  so  much  self- 
punishment,  the  new  nature  has  little  further  progress  to  make 
to  complete  the  mystic  character,  !  should  be  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  explaining  mysticism  by  mysticism.  Yet  I  know  of 
no  other  mode.  Mathematics  can  only  be  explained  mathema- 
tically ;  the  mei-hanist  can  only  expound  his  work  mecha- 
■ically.  To  everj-  one  it  is  allowed  fneh  to  stand  on  his  own 
ground,  except  the  mystic,  and  he  is  to  take  ice  to  the  tropics. 
When  it  turns  out  water  he  is  to  have  it  thrust  in  his  teeth, 
that  there  never  was  and  never  can  be  any  solidity  in  it.  And 
when  he  goes  still  deeper  to  assert,  that  the  solidifying  princi- 
ple and  power  reside  in  something  more  fluid  than  the  water, 
nay,  actually  inviaiMe  and  most  subtle,  shall  he  not  be  con- 
demned as  attenpdm  to  outrage  the  most  obvious  common 
sense  ?  Who  wfll  bmeve  m  the  power  of  the  gaseous  to  mas- 
ter tiM  solids  ? 

A  controveny  in  written  words  is  not  so  valuable  as  the 
actual  collision  of  mmd  and  mind.  But  we  must  accept  what 
is  offered,  till  the  desire  for  something  l)etter  grows  stronger. 
These  leplies  are  not  offered  on  the  ground  of  satisfying  the 
Shepherd  or  his  coinciding  readers.  None  that  could  be  given 
would  probably  satisfy  his  mind  at  present.  It  will,  however, 
do  no  barm  for  him  to  ask  more  questions,  and  no  one  can  be 
more  readv  at  all  times  for  a  respectful  rejoinder  tlian  is 

A  MYSTIC. 
[We  will  ask  no  more  questions.  We  thought  we  would  get 
a  lawyer^  awwer.  We  were  entitled  to  one  more  definite,  if 
•  ■ot»  daiailu  conld  be  given  ;  but  as  the  subject  of  discourse 
is  a  mere  individual  feeling,  it  is  wisdom  to  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible prosaically  about  it.  Individual  feelings  can  never  be 
compared.  It  is  a  piece  of  presumption  in  any  man,  to  assert 
that  his  feelings  are  more  agreeable  than  ours.  The  subject  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  reason,  and  consequently  of  writing.  Of 
this  we  believe  mir  readers  now  feel  convinced.  Poetry  is  the 
proper  vent  for  the  pure  mystic  inspiration.] 
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DR.  ARNOTT'S  NEW  MODE  OF  HEATING 
ROOMS. 
Dr.  Arnott  has  invented  a  stove  which  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  present  uncomfortable  mode  of  heating  apartments  by  large 
grates,  and  smoke  conduits.  Its  superior  advantages  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  short  summary,  and  it  seem.s  to  us  to  be 
a  worthy  rival  of  the  .Jerusalem  Coffee-house  method,  the  secret 
of  which  is  not  yet  revealed.  Dr.  Arnott,  like  a  true  patriot, 
makes  a  gift  of  his  to  the  public 

"  Economy  of  fuel. — A  common  open  fire  wastes  seven- 
eighths  of  the  heat  produced.  This  stove  saves  or  puts  to  use 
very  nearly  the  whole,  because,  first,  it  does  not  allow  the  air 
which  has  fed  the  combustion  to  escape,  until  deprived  of  nearly 
all  the  heat;  and  secondly,  it  does  not  allow  any  of  the  warm 
air  of  the  room,  except  the  little  which  feeds  the  fire,  to  escape 
through  tl  e  chimney. 

"  Uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  through- 
out the  day.  There  is  no  scorching  on  one  side,  and  freezing 
on  the  other,  as  often  with  a  common  fire. — There  can  be  no 
draughts  in  the  room,  nor  laver  of  cold  air  on  the  floor. 

"  The  Stove  is  always  alight. — This  peculiarity,  next  to  the 
saving  of  fuel,  if  not  even  before  it,  may  be  deemed  a  leading 
characteristic  or  advantage  of  the  stove,  from  which  many  minor 
advantages  flow.  Its  importance  is  perceived  by  reflecting  on  the 
disadvantages  of  common  inteirupted  fires,  as— the  trouble  and 
exper  se,  with  smoke,  dust,  and  no'se,  of  lighting  the  fire,  &c. 

"  It  is  because  the  stove  is  ever  alight,  that  the  tempeiature 
of  the  place  warmed  by  it  is  so  imiform,  and  that  so  much  fuel 
is  saved.  More  fuel  would  be  wasted  in  one  morning  hour,  by 
the  attempt  suddenly  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  room  which 
had  become  cold  in  the  night,  than  by  keeping  the  fire  burning 
moderately  all  the  night. 

"  Xo  smoke  can  come  from  it,  for  the  only  passage  is  the 
small  opening  by  which  air  enters  to  feed  the  fire,  and  in  this, 
if  desired,  there  may  be  a  flap  or  valve,  allowirg  air  to  enter 
freely,  but  not  to  return. 

"  Obedience  to  command, — The  screw  of  the  regulator  as  cer- 
tainly increases  or  diminishes  the  temperature,  as  the  screw  of 
a  lamp  varies  the  light ;  and  by  having  a  thermometer  accu- 
rately made  and  graduated,  the  very  degree  of  heat  required  in 
any  art — as  in  enamel  painting,  &c., — can  be  obtained  with 
certainty." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  mean  to  conclude  the  third  volume  qf  the  Shepherd  at 
No.  40.  The  work  will  then  be  complete.  A  copious  index 
will  be  given,  to  the  '2nd  and  3rd  volumes,  and  a  title  page  to 
each.  No  coi  respondenis^  letters  can  be  inserted  in  No.  40. 
We  make  this  early  intimation,  that  our  regular  correspondents 
may  have  lime  to  draw  their  thoughts  together,  and  string 
their  beads.  We  hi.  ve  come  to  this  resolution  because  it  is  our 
intention.,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  season,  to  recommence  lec- 
turing on  tfie  topics  of  which  the  Shepherd  has  treated,  and 
before  that  we  wish  not  only  to  have  a  little  release,  but  to  visit 
our  movement  neighbours  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
grafting either  from  without  by  observation,  or  from  within  by 
letting  the  spirit  operate,  some  clearer  conceptions  of  universal 
subjects  on  the  root  qf  Universalism,  which  the  creating  mind 
has  already  planted.  We  mean  to  open  our  lectures  to  all  that 
thirst  after  the  word,  without  money  and  without  price,  and  to 
make  them  a  species  of  school  for  inquiry  and  reflection,  rather 
than  an  institution  for  dogmatical  instruction.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  obliged  to  charge  admission-meney  to  clear  our  own 
expences.  This  hud  a  mercenaiy  look,  which  we  did  not  ad- 
mire, but  could  not  remedy.  The  merceiuiry  look  we  hope  now 
to  remove,  and,  as  a  free  gift,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  uni- 
versal word  amongst  the  indiscriminate  vulgus  humanum.  We 
hope  to  be  succeeded  by  many  more  Itibourers  in  the  same  cause, 
and  on  the  same  principles. 

W.  Barber's  communication  was  very  acceptable,  and  his 
friendly  rebuke  by  no  meajis  offensive.  We  hope  by  this  time 
he  is  partly  reconciled ;  by  calling  on  Monday  at  our  pub- 
lisher's he  will  find  a  paper  left  for  his  perusal,  which  we  re- 
quest him  to  return  in  a  few  days  ;  it  will,  perhaps,  communi- 
cate a  few  ideas,  and  enable  him  more  clearly  to  appreciate 


our  motives.  We  are  not  so  one-sided  as  he  imagines.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  etuiounter,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  urged  against  our  doctrines,  is 
the  tendency  to  two-sidedness,  by  which  we  perceive  that  even 
a  bad  man  is  not  all  a  devil,  nor  a  good  man  all  a  saint.  Our 
opponents  say  it  produces  tameness.  This  they  consider  a 
fault  in  a  doctrine,  but  not  in  a  bear  or  a  bull-dog.  Tameness 
is  the  spirit  of  peace.  We  heartily  wish  that  men  were  tame. 
We  shall  see  very  little  peace  on,  earth,  and  good-u-ill  to  men, 
till  the  tameness  begin  to  reign  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

Francis  Wilby. —  If  e  are  sorry  we  cannot  insert  a  series  of 
letters  on  the  Pestalozzian  system ;  but  if  our  Correspondent 
can  draw  up  a  concise  synopsis,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
St.  Simonian  synopsis,  in  our  present  number,  we  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  him,  and  will  with  pleasure  insert  it.  But  it 
must  be  short  and  concise,  with  no  circumlocution. 

An  Ultra- M}stic,  and  W. — These  two  gentlemen,  perhajs 
one,  although  the  pens  are  different,  have  each  a  song  in  our 
possession  on  the  mirth-exciting  subject  of  Afysticism.  W. 
seems  to  think  that  an  Ultra  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  even 
questions  his  sincerity,  and  makes  his  bow,  and  introduces  him- 
self as  a  genuine  Spiritualist,  with  a  material  base.  With  all 
due  respect  for  the  talent  of  tliese  two  gentlemen,  but  with  a 
little  dotibt  as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the  crusade  t/t 
that  particular  style,  we  decline  the  insertion  of  the  two  songs 
which  they  have  submitted  to  our  editorial  judgment ;  but, 
should  they  feel  disposed  to  attempt  a  matrimonial  union  of  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh  in  a  jovial  Pansympathic  (;2o/  saucepan) 
cantata,  we  should  be  very  proud  of  the  warble,  and  perhaps 
get  it  set  to  mtisic  for  the  Pan-Harmonicon. 

W.'s  letter  anent  the  Cotton  Spinners''  case,  will  probably 
receive  a  satisfactory  answer  in  a  week  or  two.  We  admit 
that  we  deserve  a  gentle  rebuke,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
so  to  separate  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  cause  as  to  satisfy 
the  reader  of  the  justice  of  our  motives.  Wherever  the  feel- 
ings are  strongly  excited  nothing  but  keen  partizunship  will 
satisfy,  and  that  in  any  but  a  universal  cause  we  cannot  feel. 
But  we  consider  the  local  association  and  "  strike  "  system  as 
a  sort  of  ordeal  through  which  the  people  require  to  pass  in 
order  to  conceive  the  idea,  and  attciript  the  practice  of  uni- 
versal association,  in  which  alone  there  is  any  hope.  The 
word  universal  can  never  be  too  frequently  uttered  in  their 
hearing.  It  is  for  this  ivord  chiefly  that  we  like  the  Radical 
doctrine  of  universal  suffrage,  although  the  mere  suffrage  is  in 
itself  a  nullity,  unless  there  be  some  positive  universal  idea, 
end,  theory,  object,  or  measure,  for  which  the  suffrage  is  to  be 
employed.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  latter  than 
the  former.  The  imericans  have  obtained  the  suffrage,  but 
t/tey  cannot  find  the  universal  idea  to  suffrage  about.  Their 
suffrage,  therefore,  is  of  little  use  to  them.  They  owe  more 
to  their  youth  and  their  position.  The  universal  idea  is,  in 
our  estimation,  the  spirit  of  which  universal  suffrage  is  merely 
the  body,  and  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  uni- 
versal suffrage  without  the  7iniversal  idea  is  dead  also.  These 
local  associations  are  far  from  this  universal  idea  ;  for  this 
reason  they  produce  only  civil  war,  and  the  desolation  they 
effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  in  which 
the  fields  are  trodden  down,  and  the  villages  set  on  fire,  and 
the  inhabitants  taxed  to  pay  the  combatants,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  of  it  after  all  is  this,  "it  was  a  famous  victory.^''  We 
have  not  taken  the  part  of  the  masters.  Was  it  not  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  association  to  reject  all  apprentices  but  the  chil- 
dren of  spinners  1  Policy  might  justify  this  as  retaliation, 
but  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  popular  law,  which,  instead  of  progressing  to  liberty,  is 
retreating  to  tyi  anny  and  exclusiveness. 

Transcendentalist. —  We  were  so  late  in  receiving  his  letter, 
which  he  promised  some  time  ago  to  send  a  day  earlier,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  reserve  it  for  next  week. 
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UNIVERSAL  PROVIDEXCE  THE  BASIS  OF  A 
SOCIAL  RELICilON. 

"  All  are  but  part*  of  one  stupendous  whole." — Pope. 
"'•  Spiritus  intua  alit,  totatique  infusn  per  artus 
Meuf  Bgitat  molcoi,  et  mn^nio  se  corpore  miacet." 

VirgU.  En.  1.  6. 

Last  week  we  laid  down  tlic  title  of  tliis  chapter  as  an  axiom, 
and  this  week  we  do  not  mean  to  depart  from  our  axiomic  prin- 
ciple. Regarding  the  pioponition  as  the  first  and  univcnsil 
fact  with  which  ail  philcwophy  must  set  out,  or  to  which  it  mu»t 
inevitably  tend,  and  out  of  w'hicJi  it  can  find  no  rest ;  we  mean 
raihtr  to  make  a  short  anaiysf  of  the  fact,  an<l  chow  how  it 
erolraces  all  knowledge,  and  f{i\e«  birth  to  all  that  is  valuable 
In  politics,  science,  ami  murals. 

There  is  a  decided  u<lvantHj{e  iiosseiMd  bv  the  system,  which 
begins  and  ends  with  univenul  unity.  That  system  we  pur- 
sue, and,  it  endeavouring  t<>  describe  it,  we  first  analyse  the 
one  fact  i-ito  its  (^rent  component  parts,  and  afterwards  synthe- 
ticnlly  put  the  parts  together  into  unity  again,  thus  making  an 
analytiail  synopiis  of  univenMiIi»m. 

Rcjpirdinj;  uuixeisal  beioK  m  a  unity,  every  individual  part 
miwt  be  under  a  law  of  necessity.  We  all  exist  in  the  whole,  and 
aresubji'ct  to  the  laws  of  universjil  l)ein«.  \Vhatc*er  freedom 
wc  wiay  poMcsa,  or  think  we  possces,  is  limiteil  to  the  laws 
wliich  the  universal  power|has  iniposed  upon  us.  Man  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  man,  tegetabie  to  the  law  of  vegetable,  and 
beast  to  the  law  of  l)en!«t.  The  man  of  talent  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  his  talent;  and  the  capricious  temper  must  yield  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  l.iw  of  caprice.  Even  adniitthig, 
therefore,  liberty  to  a  ni«.denite  extent,  this  moderate  extent 
can  at  the  utmo(<t  amount  to  a  Stflf-directlon  under  the  influence 
of  an  irresistible  necessity .  Xecessitv  is  therefore  tlie  law,  and 
liberty  only  the  undi-finable  exceptioii,  which  never  can  amount 
to  a  repeal  of  the  la«-. 

The  great  and  al  1-absorhing  fact  of  nature,  therefore,  is  the  uni- 
versal cimw,  the  only  original  cause  which  Shelley  calls  Necemitv, 
juid  which  some  prose  writer*,  in  imitation  of  hin),  or  the  philo- 
•sophers  of  his  s.liool,  have  ndoptcnl  as  their  Ood.  Neccrsity  no 
dou^jt  is  God ;  for  God  is  all  and  in  all ;  and  is  nccessitv  as 
well  as  any  otlnjr  attribute  of  .Valure.  But  there  are  three 
kinds  of  necessity — pliy»ical.  intellectmil,  and  moral.  God  is 
physical  necessity,  or  the  eternal  jwwer  of  matter.  God  is  in- 
tellectual necessity,  or  Omniscience ;  that  is,  perfect  H-i«dom 
which  of  necessity  does  that  which  is  wisi- ;  and  God  i«  moral 
necessity,  which  necessarily  doec  that  which  is  just  and  good 
absolutely.  Necessity  thus  explained,  includes  every  iKMsible 
idea  of  Cio«l ;  but  Iteing  a  word,  which  vulgarly  conveys  the 
idea  of  d*uth  and  unconsciousness,  it  netcr  can  lie  substituted 
inxtead  of  God.  A  philosophic  mind  would  i>erha|>s  not  object 
to  it,  because  the  philosophic  mind  is  elevateil  above  the  little 
prejudices  of  the  vulg.ir  ;  and,  by  it*  own  imaginative  definitions, 
it  can  clothe  the  most  oti'cnsive  or  imperfect  terms  in  the  attri- 
buies  which  are  most  congenial  lo  its  own  conce|)tions  of  truth. 
But  the  sjinie  mind  tluit  could  army  the  name  of  necessity  in 
the  attributes  of  deity,  could  also  find  an  eqiuilly  satisfactory 


definition  of  any  other  abstract  term,  as  the  name  of  the 
Supreme.  Power,  truth,  love,  God,  Christ,  Satan,  Baal,  Juoi- 
ter,  Juno,  Apollo,  &c.,  arc  all  and  each  naoies  of  deity,  which 
have  been  receiveil  as  universtil  terms,  and  by  the  tmlv  univer- 
sal mind  will  or  may  be  received  jignin  for  ever.  God  has 
erery  name.  We  quarrel  with  no  man  about  the  name  of 
God.  It  is  with  exclusionists  that  we  dispute — with  men  who 
reject  this  name  and  that  name :  this,  because  the  Heathens 
employed  it  as  the  name  of  their  deity  ;  thjit,  Ijecause  the 
Christians  employed  it ;  -  One,  because  it  was  the  name  of  an 
anthropomorphous  or  num-shaped  Go<l ;  the  other,  because  it 
is  the  name  of  a  living  or  personified  God.  With  such  men  we 
s:iy  we  dispnte,  l>ec}iu8e  they  are  illiberal,  and  ciuuint  reconcile 
their  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  Deity,  being  resolveil  to 
exclude  something  fn»m  the  whole,  which  exists  in  the  whole  ; 
and  wc  only  insist  upon  a  univenuil  term,  which  will  include  the 
three  supreme  ideas  of  goodness,  vsudom,  and  power. 

From  these  three  attributes  proeeeil  the  flow  of  being  in 
time  and  space  ;  aud,  as  that  Iwing  evolves  Itself,  it  only  mani- 
fests the  varying  God.  It  is  in  time  that  he  reveals  himself  to 
us  ;  and  especially  in  that  portion  of  time  constituting  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  species,  and  of  the  planet  of  which  he  has 
given  us  the  sovereignty.  All  the  phenoniena  of  our  globe, 
whether  geological,  vegetiible,  or  animal,  are  n»crely  the  mani- 
festations of  the  great  universal  i>ower,  wisdom,  and  gooilness. 
These  three  attributes  are  axioms  which  re<piire  no  proof.  God 
must  bi  all  good,  Itecausc  he  has  no  opposition.  He  'must  be 
all-wise,  because  he  does  everv"  thing.  He  must  be  Almighty, 
>>ec<ius<9  there  is  no  rival  jwwer.  This  is  merely  the  Owenian 
doctrine  of  *♦  circumstjuices"  applied  to  theology.  Men  are  good 
when  they  have  nothing  to  irritate  them  which  they  cannot  at 
pleasure  remove.     It  is  an  axiomic  principle. 

(ioodness  absolute  mu«t  employ  relative  evil  as  a  principle 
of  action — evil  is  an  artificial  opponent,  set  up  to  bo  put  down. 
It  is  an  object  on  which  energy  exercises  itself.  We  cannot 
intagine  a  state  of  active  being  without  it.  Tin's  evil  is  three- 
fold :  physical  evil  or  pain — intellectual  evil  or  ignorance — 
and  moral  evil  or  hatred.  All  these,  therefore,  must  «xist  in  a 
state  of  activity.  So  sjjys  necessity,  and  that  neceseity  is  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  and  |>ower. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  this 
evil  may  api>ear,  but  the  way  selected  for  this  worid  is  that 
which  history  records.  Its  first  symptoms  are  |>olitical  and  re- 
ligious strife  about  fractional  property  and  fractional  truth  ; 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  efiuailc«l  in  the  spiritual  Nar 
ture  by  an  infinite  divisibility  of  mind.  There  could  not  be  a 
l)Ctter  nor  a  witer  l>egnining  «if  an  Jictive  career  for  rational 
beings.  Here  is  a  world  of  evil  to  contend  with— laws  also  of 
being  so  organized  <is  to  assist  them  in  rising  out  of  the  mire, 
and  gradually  diminishing  the  evil  of  their  first  condition. 
Were  the  nnwt  benevolent  and  intelligent  mind  nni«ngst  us  in- 
vested with  creative  power  to  make  a  mce  of  rational  beings, 
he  could  not  invent  another  method  of  introducing  them  into 
active  life—To  make  them  happy  at  first  would  be  to  make 
them  in-ntional  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  conferring  up<m  them 
that  which  it  is  the  bunaess  of  reason  to  discover,  inrcnt, 
and  elaborate. 
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What  God  has  done,  therefore,  is  wise,  and  it  is  good  ;  and 
where  is  the  fool  who  can  call  it  in  question  ?  He  must  be 
such  another  as  the  King  of  Casfile,  who  pompously  boasted 
that  he  could,  have  taught  Go.-l  A '.mighty  a  much  better  me- 
thod of  maliing  the  universe.  Alphonso  was  justified  in  that 
he  himself  had  not  a  correct  idea  of  the  imiverse  he  con- 
demned ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  justify  the  fool,  who  calls 
in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  God  has  adopted  for 
human  progress. 

Amid  all  the  waste  of  intelligence  and  morality  which 
society  has  long  presented,  that  same  power  which  created  the 
wfiste,  and  bestowed  its  barrennei>s  upon  it,  has  planted  a  tree 
of  hope,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  So 
£ax  back  as  history  or  even  tradition  recedes,  this  divine  hope, 
this  heavenly  promise,  is  revealed  uiider  numberless  forms.  We 
see  it  in  words ;  we  see  it  in  hieroglj'phics ;  we  trace  it  in  lites 
and  cerentonies,  and  political  and  religious  establishments.  It 
has  been  spread  over  a'l  the  earth.  "Every  religion  has  inhaled 
its  refreshing  fragrance.  Every  temple  has  personified  its  vir- 
tues. Every  prophet,  priest,  or  moralist,  to  whom  nations  have 
reverentially  listene<l,  has  poured  forth  its  inspirations  in  the 
spirit  of  his  own  mythology. 

But  this  is  not  all.  T]:e  Divine  Mind,  having  broken  up  into 
fragments  the  great  unity  of  truth  and  love  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  society,  or  as  it  is  beautifully  typified  in  the 
Greek  mythology.  Pandora,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  having 
openeii  her  box  and  dispersed  her  evils,  has  not  only  left  the 
principle  of  hope  as  the  balm  to  heal  the  wounds  in  the  mind, 
but  has  al  o  established  a  real  material  nucleus  of  reunion  in 
the  world,  around  which  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  and 
love  will  be  re-assembled. 

The  wisdom  of  Deity  would  have  been  very  defective  with- 
out this  nucleus.  This  is  the  synthetical  centre,  the  centre  of 
reunion.  The  analysis  is  the  breaking  up,  or  the  destruction  of 
unity.  It  is  the  old  world.  The  s>-nthcsis  is  the  collecting 
together  of  the  broken  fragments.  It  is  the  new  world — but 
the  nucleus  of  this  new  world  was  placed  in  the  world  at  the 
Tery  commencement  of  the  analytical  process.  It  has  thus 
been  taking  root.  The  seed  of  the  woman  was  foreshown  to  be 
the  Deliverer,  so  roon  as  evil  began  to  reveal  its  fruits ;  and  the 
final  unity,  of  which  that  seed  is  the  representative,  was  soon 
after  politically  established,  amid  the  polytheism  of  the  world, 
in  the  .Jewish  economy,  which  has  been  progressively  gaining 
ground,  and  has  now  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  world  of  civi- 
lization and  progress. 

.  This  political  nucleus  lias,  like  the  threefold  power  from 
which  it  proceeds,  a  threefold  development.  "•  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  xmto  a  woman,  who  took  leaven  and  hid  it 
in  three  measures  of  wheat  until  the  whole  was  leavened."  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  stages  cannot  finish  it.  Three 
stages  are  pre-ordained  for  it,  and  there  is  a  propriety  in  giving 
three  stages  to  it.  It  preserves  the  harmony  of  Nature,  which 
is  "a  great  threefold  process  throughout,  and  it  aflfords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  certain  opposition  principles, 
whose  exclusive  and  sectarian  spirit  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
know  from  positive  experience. 

The  Jewish  Church  is  the  first  of  these  three  stages  of  the 
political  nucleus  destined  by  Providence  to  re-collect  the  social 
fragments  of  society.  It  corresponds  to  physical  poM^er,  the 
lowest  species  of  power  ;  in  this  dispensation  the  lowest  attri- 
butes were  predominant.  God  appeared  as  a  local  deity,  the 
God  of  battles,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  boasting  like  a  giant  of  his 
deeds  of  prowess,  leading  armies  to  battle,  and  glorying  in 
deec's  of  blood,  and  in  saving  the  Jictitious  chosen  people  by 
occasional  miracles,  of  which  he  always  talked  and  boasted 
more  than  they  really  deserved.  The  heroes  of  this  age  were 
warriors.  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  a  man  of 
blood,  and  David's  mighty  men  were  fighting  men.  One  slew 
three  hundred  men  with  a  spear;  another  killed  two  lion-like 
men  of  Moab,  and  also  a  real  Hon  in  a  pit,  in  the  time  of 
snow  !  Such  were  the  worthies  of  the  man  after  God's  o^vn 
heart  in  this  physical  stage !  The  virtue  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  period  to  which  it  belonged,  and  the  aspect  under 
which  the  Deity  was  represented  is  philosophically  correct, 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  God  in  that 


particular  stage  of  progress.  Worship,  also,  was  materialized  ; 
repentance  and  atonement  were  even  outward  rites,  of  ceremo- 
nioiis  form;  and  all  was  external,  save  the  Di\-ine  unity  itself — 
the  nucleus — and  that,  by  virion  and  dream,  was  represented 
occasionally  under  a  material  form.  Such  was  the  first  stage  of 
progress  for  the  political  nucleus  of  social  regeneration. 

The  Christian  Church  is  the  second  stage  of  progress,  and 
here  we  rise  to  the  intellectual  basis.  Intellect  had  no  place 
in  Jewism.  Science  was  excluded.  Christianity  has  eminently 
encouraged  the  intellectual  principle  ;  first,  metaphysically  by 
the  gnostic,  or  Platonic  Christianity,  which  constitutes  scho- 
lastic theology ;  second,  by  historicai  and  classical  learning,  in 
which  it  particularly  excels ;  third,  in  the  encouragement  or 
the  fine  arts ;  and  fourth,  in  the  pwrsuit  of  the  minor  sciences. 
It  has  employed  all  thes?  means,  by  various  processes,  to  pro- 
pagate and  establish  itself  in  the  world.  Having  less  exclusive 
ideas  than  those  of  Jewism,  it  has  not  been  coofined  in  its  po- 
licy to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  one  people ;  but, 
directing  its  views  to  principles,  instead  of  persons,  it  has 
striven  hard  with  all  the  power  which  it  could  muster  to  en- 
force those  principles,  even  in  opposition  to  the  will,  and 
the  reason,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  has  also 
succeede*!,  to  a  great  extent,  in  silencing  even  reason  itself; 
and,  by  the  mere  voice  of  authority,  substituting  evil  for  good, 
and  falsehood  for  truth.  It  has  done  so  most  frequently  in  sin- 
cerity, blindly  convinced  that  it  was  doing  service  to  men,  by 
resisting  the  ordinances  of  what  it  esteemed  a  corrupt  and  a 
fellen  nature.  But  this  Ijeing  only  the  second  stage  of  the 
process  of  this  nucleus  of  Universal-sm,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  final  stage.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  evil ;  not  because  its  root  is  evil ;  not  because  it  is 
not  divine  ;  not  because  it  is  an  imposture  ;  but  only  because 
it  is  not  finished.  Its  root  is  not  evil ;  its  author  is  dinne. 
Its  apostles,  and  preacher*,  and  prophets,  are  not  impostors. 
It  contains  the  nucleus  o"  truth  and  justice  in  the  ore ;  the 
unity  and  universality  of  God  in  alloy.  That  alloy  has  pro- 
duced the  evil ;  and  that  alloy  it  is  the  mission  of  the  third 
stage  of  this  great  synthetical  process  to  remove. 

The  third  stage  is  Universalism,  when  God  shall  be  all  and 
in  all  ;  when  society  shall  be  recomposed  upon  fraternal  prin- 
ciples ;  when  all  religions  shall  be  amalgamated  in  one,  and 
every  one  have  his  subordinate  and  appropriate  plan  in  the 
universal  scheme,  which  has  employed  them  all  in  evil  for  the 
development  of  mind  and .  passion  analytically',  and  will  em- 
ploy them  a'l  in  good  for  the  tran(iuillization  of  society  syn- 
thetically by  a  friendly  coalition.  "  Ever}'  people  shall  yyalk 
in  the  name  of  their  God,  and  we  shall  walk  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever."  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture 'of  this  third  stage  is  moral  goodness.  The  intellect  is 
satisfied,  having  discovered  the  unity  of  God  ;  and,  being  satis- 
fied with  the  divine  unity,  it  immediately  lays  aside  secta- 
rianism, or  one-sidedness  ;  it  takes  a  double  view  of  the  divine 
agency  ;  it  sees  the  propriety  of  diversity  of  opinion.  Instead 
of  hating  that  diversity,  as  of  old,  it  loves  it,  and  encourages 
it,  and  thus  it  actually  produces  a  greater  variety  of  opinion  in 
love  than  ever  it  did  in  hatred.  But  this  new  variety  has  a 
unitinff  principle.  It  all  centres  in  God  as  its  author.  This, 
and  this  only,  makes  it  innocent.  Moreover,  society  is  recon- 
stituted upon  a  similar  principle  of  unity.  Interests  are  united. 
Monopolies  destroyed.  Hereditary  rights  and  privileges  are 
abrogated.  Political  equality  is  established.  Men  are  distri- 
buted in  society  according  to  their  talents  and  their  virtues. 
The  earth  is  extensively  cultivated.  Private  interest  ceases  to 
present  an  obstacle  to  public  amelioration.  In  short,  the  unity 
of  religion  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  unity  in  politics. 
Science  also  keeps  pace  with  both  by  referring  all  effects  to  one 
cause,  acknowledging  God  the  prime  mover,  and  all  physical 
causes  to  be  merely  modes  by  which  the  one  universal  cause 
performs  the  simple  and  eternal  act  of  breathing  j.ower,  which 
act  of  breathing,*  so  easy  to  us,  is  the  universal  cause  of  all 
motion,  life,  and  organization,  and  its  impulse  is  conveyed  into 
every  atom  of  being  from  infinity  to  infinity. 

*  We,  of  course,  speak  poeticaUy,  and  use  the  epithet 
"  breathing  "  to  express  the  simplicity  of  the  act. 
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We  have  thus  given  an  analytical  sjnthesia  of  universal  pro- 
vidence as  it  respects  mankind.  Has  any  man  the  hardihood 
to  say  it  Ls  not  scientific  and  deirontttatire  r  And  V«in<;  so, 
what  right  has  any  man  to  break  the  link  of  that  divine  cha^a 
which  is  thus  running  down  the  co'irse  of  time  ?  the  same  right 
that  he  has  to  break  his  own  head.  He  will  fail  in  th«  attempt. 
He  will  fail  from  want  of  skill;  he  will  fail  for  want  of  scieoce, 
for  want  of  &cti>,  for  want  of  moral  power ;  and  whatever  phy- 
sical power  he  may  have,  whatever  intellectual  ener^  he  may 
posse^f,  they  will  all  jco  for  nothing,  as  they  have  already, 
for  want  «t  truth,  which  is  the  bads  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth. 

OWEN  ISM. 

Thk  fo'ilowing  ii!  the  Synopsis  of  Owen.ijm,  conta'ning  all  the 
fiondamentul  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Owen  buiMt<  his  new 
fabric  of  society.  We  con«ider  it  as  a  very  valuable  analysis 
of  society  in  its  material  ard  animal  aspect.  Tliere  are  very- 
few  0} '  iitns  to  wliich  we  objett.  With  the  miyority 
we  ccr  There  are  ffany  vacancies  wh'ch  ue  per- 
ceive, «:n;  "i.i-  IT  two  imperfections  which  we  should  rsccove; 
but  tlKise  vacancies  would  necessarily  be  filled  up,  if  ihe  S)  stem 
,vf»'.-  .  ,'<.i..nii'v  k<.t  on  foot, and  those  imperfc.lions would  dis- 
;i,  ')cfore  the  lij;ht  of  experience.  In  tlie  mean 
w  •lie  impcrfectons  and  the  vacuitits  hinder  its 
pic*grt;M  in  {<uuu!c  est'mation. 

Our  objections  resolve  themselves  into  one  word— the  Mate- 
ria'ism  of  the  Sy»teni.  But  there  is  a  beautiful  consistercy  in 
it  upon  this  principle — it  is  a  large  assemblage  of  political 
atooDB  upon  the  principle  of  j>erfect  eqimlity.  No  cities,  no 
towns,  no  authorities,;  a  world  ftil!  of  agricultural  squares— an 
agricultural  system  with  no  proviMon  for  the  imagination,  no 
aj^arance  of  a  uniting  power,  either  in  the  persons,  or  build- 
ings, or  arrangements  of  the  Social  world.  It  is  the  most  i)er- 
fect  system  of  democntcjr  imaginable.  This  strictly  coricik- 
ponds  with  what  he  says  of  the  Divine  power  of  the  universe, 
viz.  that /ac/«  have  not  yet  revealed  what  that  power  is.  Facts 
reveal  nothing  else ;  universal  fbcts  arc  laws  of  the  Divine 
power,  and  when  we  know  the  laws  we  know  the  power ;  if  we 
\  now  not  the  laws,  it  is  too  soon  for  us  to  begin  to  build  sys- 
tems. There  was  no  occasion  for  this  ignorance  ;  but  it  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  a  material  syFtem.  Our  own  ideas  of 
subordination  object  to  the  uniformity  and  weariness  of  paral- 
1.  '  We  love  cities,  towns,  and  villages  ;  we  love  gra- 

<i  •■ry  variety,  and  only  object  tounjimt  gmdnfions  of 

1 1. _  ..  (iiivieges  of  appropriation,  which  deprive  one  child 

at  birth  ot  iu  social  rights  to  confer  them  on  another.  Beydnd 
the  jeniovnl  of  this  sociaf  injn»tire  wc  believe  the  world  never 
will  go,  and  even  in  heaven  we  looic  for  no  more. 


what  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  being  so  formed 
and  matured;  what. are  the  best  means  by  which  to  attain 
those  requisites,  and  to  secure  them  permanently  for  all  the 
governed.  ... 

It  will  devise  and  execute  the  arrangement,  by  which  the 
conditions  essential  to  human  happiness  shall  be  ftilly  and  per- 
manently obtainetl  for  all  the  governed  ;  and.  its  laws  will  be 
few,  easily  to  be  understood  by  all  the  }>:ovemed,  and  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  laws  of  lusnan  nature. 


OUTLINE  or  TUB  R.iTIONAL  SY8TKM  or  SOCIETY, 

Fountte'l  on  demon»trahle  F>ict»,  det^ehpintf  (he  Conntltution 

and  Law*  of  /fmmmn  Nature ;   Mnp  the  onltf  Effectual 

Rtwfiy  for  the  Eviit  erperienced  by  the  I'opu/tiliou  of  the 

World. 


E.ir«Ri*N<  K  }sts  j>rovc<l  that  man  has  alwa\-«  bcjn  the  crea- 
ture i>f  the  c'rcwmstances  in  which  he  has  boon  placed,  and 
that  it  ')n  the  chatacter  of  these  rircum»tanc<»s  which  inevit- 
ably makes  him  ignomnt  or  intelligent,  vicious  or  virtuous, 
wrrtched  or  happy.  It  is  therefore,  necossa.y  to  nc<{uii-e  n 
V  if  the  influence  which  individual  and  general  cir- 

have  over  human  nature  ;  that  is.  to  l««rn  whit  pnr- 
11C  '  .ir  1  irviini!«tnTice<<  pnxluco  among  ninnkir}d  igi.or-ir.ce,  vice, 
arid  misery;  and  what,  inte  li^tence,  viitue, and  happiness  ;  and 
to  diwover  how  to  remove  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  latter ; 
and  this  will  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  following  ftinila- 
mentiil  Inws  of  human  nature. 

A    RATIONAL   OOVBR!»M»NT   WW.L    ATTEND    SOLSLY   TO   THK 
HAITINKfS    OF    THK    UGVKRNRD 

It  will  ascertain   what  human  nature  is  ;  what  are  tlie  laws 
of  its  orjMni:-atic')i,  and  of  its  cxlste.ice,  from  birth  to  death  ; 


WHAT   HUMAN    NATURK    IS,  AND    THK    FACTS   FROM  WHICH    THK 
RATIONAI.    SV.STKM    OF    SOCIETV    IS    DKRIVED. 

1.  Man  is  acoM/Mund  beinp^  whose  character  is  formed  of 
his  constitution  or  organization  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of 
external  circumstar.ces  upon  it,  from  birth  to  death  :  such  ori- 
ginal organization  and  external  influences  continually  acting 
and  re-acting  each  upon  the  other. 

2.  Man  is  compelled  by  his  original  constitution  to  receive, 
his  feeHttffs  and  his  conviction*  independent  of  his  wUl. 

3.  His  feelinjf*,  or  his  convictions,  or  both  of  them  united, 
create  the  motive  to  action  called  the  will,  whii  h  stimulates 
him  to  act,  and  dei-ides  his  actions. 

4.  The  orgau'zation  of  mi  two  human  beings  is  ever  precisely 
similar  at  birth  ;  nor  can  art  subsequently  form  any  two  indi- 
vidualii,  from  infancy  to  u)aturity,  to  be  the  same. 

5.  Neverthelear.  the  coiustitution  of  every  infant,  except  in 
case  of  organic  disease,  is  capable  of  being  formed  or  matuieil, 
either  into  a  eery  inferior,  or  a  very  superior  being,  according 
to  the  qualitits  of  the  oxterral  circamstances  allowetl  to  in- 
fluence tliat  constitution  from  birth. 

TBI  comrrrvTioN  and  laws  of  human  katcrs,  or  mo»al 

s<  IINc  K   or   MAN. 

1.  Hunan  nature  in  the  aggregate  is  a  compound,  con- 
sisting of  animal  propensities,  intellectual  faculties,  and  moral 
qualities. 

'2.  These  propensities,  fiiculties.  and  qualities  are  united  in 
different  ])roponions  in  each  indinduaU 

3.  The  ditiierent  proportions  of  the  same  general  propensities, 
faculties,  and  qualities,  constitute  the  sole  difference  by  which 
one  individual  is  distingxiished  from  another. 

4.  This  difference  in  each  is  made  by  a  power  unknown  to 
the  individuul,  without  hrs  knowledge  or  consent. 

5.  Each  indivi«li'aV  ctjnies  into  existence  within  certain  ex- 
tciual  circumstance*,  whicl<.  acting  upon  his  peculiar  organiza- 
tion during  the  early  pcri.d  <<i  his  life,  impress  their  goncml 
character  upon  him  :  anH  thus  the  local  and  nationa!  character 
is  formed  unknown  to  the  individual. 

6.  The  iufluence  of  extem.Ti  c  rcumstances  is  modified,  in  a 
particular  manner,  by  the  prirt'cular  organirjition  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  distinguishing  chamcter  of  each  individual  is 
formed,  conti  ueti,  and  maintained  through  life. 

7.  No  infant  lins  the  power  of  deciding  at  wliHt  |>eriod  of 
time,  or  in  what  part  o'  the  world. lie  shiill  cotic  into  exi»tence, 
of  what  parents  he  shall  be  l)ont,  in  what  ptiiticulur  religion  he 
shall  be  trained  to  l»clieve,  or  by  w!  at  other  extcnial  circnm- 
stJiTxes  he  shall  be  surrounded  from  bi  th  to  death. 

it.  Each  individual  is  so  organised,  that,  when  young,  he 
may  lie  made  to  receive  either  t.ue  idea^  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  f  lets,  or  false  notions,  derived  from  the  iniagii<ation, 
and  in  opftosition  tu  facts. 

.•♦.  Eac'i  iiidividiml  is  so  organized,  that  he  must  n^ccS'-Tirily 
become  in-ntional,  when  he  is  made  fVom  in'aucy  to  receive  aa 
truths  false  notions  ;  snd  can  only  btcome  ratiniinl.  when  he 
shall  be  made  from  infancy  to  receive  true  ideiu«,  without  any 
admixture  ef  error. 

10.  HacS  individual  is  so  organized,  tliat,  when  young,  he 
may  be  trained  to  acquire  injur  ous  habits  only,  or  beneficial 
habits  only  ;  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

11.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  mus'  believe 
according  to  the  strongest  couviction  that  is  made  upon  ))is 
mind  ;  which  conviction  cannot  Ite  given  to  him  by  his  will,  nor 
be  Mrithheld  by  it. 

1*2.  Each  indindual  is  so  organized,  that  he  must  like  that 
which  is  pleasant  to  him,  or  which,  in  other  words,  produces 
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agreeable  sensations  in  him  ;  and  dislike  that  which  is  unplea- 
sant to  him,  or  which,  in  other  words,  produces  in  him  disagree- 
able sensations ;  and  he  cannot  know,  previous  to  experience, 
what  particular  sensations  new  object*  will  produce  on  any  one 

of  his  senses.  ,./.».  a 

13.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  bis /r^^in^r*  and 
his  convictions  are  formed  for  him  by  the  impressions  which 
circumstances  produce  upon  his  individual  organization. 

14.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  will  is  formed 
for  him  by  his  feelings  or  convictions,  or  both  ;  and  that  his 
whole  character,  physicaly  mental,  and  moral,  is  formed  inde- 
pendently of  himself. 

1 5.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  impressions,  which 
at  their  commencement,  and  for  a  limited  time,  produce  agree- 
able sensations,  will,  if  continued  without  intermission  beyond 
a  certain  period,  become  indifferent,  disagreeable,  and  ulti- 
mately painful. 

16.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  when,  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  rapidity,  impressions  succeed  each  other,  they 
dissipate,  weaken,  and  otherwise  injure  his  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  powers,  and  diminish  his  enjoyment. 

17.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  his  highest  health, 
his  greatest  progressive  improvement,  and  his  permanent  happi- 
ness, depend  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  all  his  phys'ail,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  faculties,  or  elements  of  his  nature ;  upon 
their  being  called  into  action  at  a  proper  period  of  life;  and 
being  afterwards  temperately  exercised,  accotding  to  hisstrength 
and  capacity. 

18.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  is  made  to  re- 
ceive what  is  commonly  calletl  a  Imd  character,  when  he  has 
been  created  with  an  unfavourable  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  bis  nature,  and  has  been  placed  from  birth  amidst  the  mo»t 
unfavourable  circumstances. 

1ft.  Each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  is  made  to  re- 
ceive a  medium  character,  when  he  has  been  createtl  with  a 
favourable  proportion  of  the  elements  of  his  nature,  and  has 
been  placed  from  birth  amidst  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Or,  when  he  has  been  created  with  an  unfavourable  propor- 
tion of  these  elements,  and  when  the  external  circumstjinces  in 
which  he  is  p'aced  are  of  a  character  to  impress  him  with 
favourable  sensations  only. 

Or,  when  he  has  been  created  with  a  favourable  proportion 
of  some  of  these  elements,  and  an  unfavourable  proportion  of 
others ;  and  has  been  ]>laced  through  life  in  varied  external 
circumstances,  protlucing  some  goo«l,  and  some  evil  sensations. 
This  compound  has  hitherto  been  the  general  lot  of  mankind. 

"20.  Each  individual  is  so  organised,  that  he  i«  made  to  re- 
ceive a  superior  character,  when  his  original  constitution  con- 
tains the  best  proportion  of  the  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth, 
and  through  life,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  superior  sen- 
sations only  -,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  laws,  institutions, 
and  customs,  under  which  he  lives,  are  all  in  unison  with  the 
laws  of  his  nature. 

THE    CONDITIONS    RKailSlTB    FOR    HIMAN    HAPPINESS. 

1.  The  possession  of  a  good  organization,  physical,  mentjil, 
and  moral. 

2.  The  power  of  procuring,  at  pleasure,  whatever  is  neces- 
sarv  to  preserve  the  organization  in  the  best  state  of  health. 

3.  The  best  education  from  infancy  to  maturity,  of  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  power  of  all  the  population. 

4.  The  inclination  and  means  of  promoting,  continually,  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-beings. 

5.  The  inclination  and  means  of  increasing,  continually,  our 
stock  of  knowledge. 

6.  The  power  of  enjo}  ing  the  best  society  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  associating,  at  pleasure,  with  those  for  whom  we  feel 
the  most  regard  and  greatest  affection. 

7.  The  means  of  traveling  at  pleasure. 

8.  The  absence  of  superstition,  supernatural  fears,  and  the 
fear  of  death. 

.0.  The  full  liberty  of  expressing  our  thoughts  upon  all  sub- 
jects. 


10.  The  utmost  indindual  freeilom  of  action  compatible  with 
the  permanent  good  of  society. 

1 1.  To  have  the  character  formed  for  us  to  express  the  truth 
only  upon  all  occiisions,  and  to  have  pure  charity  for  the  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  and  conduct  of  all  mankind,  and  to  have  a  sin- 
cere good-will  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

1'2.  To  reside  in  a  society  whose  laws,  institutions,  and  ar- 
rangements, well  organized  and  well  governed,  shall  all  be  in 
unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  OR  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  MAN. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  derived  from 
demonstrable  facts,  and  which  prove  man  to  be  a  social  being. 

2.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  jtroducing  m 
abundance  the  most  beneficial  necessaries  and  comforts,  for  the 
support  and  enjoyment  of  human  life. 

;{.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  dislrtbvttng 
these  productions  most  advantageously  for  all. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  winch  to 
form  the  new  combination  of  circumstances  for  training  the  in- 
fant to  become  the  best  natured  human  being 

.1.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which  to 
govern  man  under  these  new  arrangements,  in  the  best  manner, 
as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  for  uniting  m 
one  general  svstem,  in  their  due  proportions,  the  five  preceding 
branches  of  the  Sciknik  of  Societv  ;  to  effect  and  secure,  m 
the  best  manner  for  all,  the  greatest  amount  of  permanent  bc- 
nefilx  and  enjoyments  with  the  fewest  disjidvantages. 


CREED    AND    DUTIES   OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

1.  That  all  facts  yet  known  toman  indicate  that  there  is 
an  external  or  an  internal  cause  of  all  existences  by  the  fact 
of  their  existence ;  that  this  all-pervading  cause  of  motion 
and  change  in  the  universe,  is  the  power  which  the  nations  ot 
the  world  have  willed  God,  Jehovah,  Lord,  &c.  &.c. ;  but  that 
the  facts  are  yet  unknown  to  man  which  define  what  that 
power  is.  , 

2  That  all  ceremonial  worship  by  man  of  this  cause,  wuose 
(lualitics  are  vet  so  little  known,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of 
his  own  nature,  and  can  be  of  no  real  utility  m  practice ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  train  men  to  become  rational  m 
their  feelings,  thoughts,  or  actions,  until  all  such  forms  shall  , 

3.  *Tliat  it  is  man's  highest  duty  to  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men,  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  circumstances 
which  produce  KViL  to  the  human  race,  and  of  those  which 
produce  <ioon  ;  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  remove  the  former 
from  societv,  and  create  around  it  the  latter  only. 

4.  That  this  invaluable  practical  knowletlge  can  be  acquirotf 
solely  through  an  extensive  search  after  truth,  by  an  accurate, 
patient,  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  tact*,  as  developed  by 
nature.  „  .  , 

5  That  man  can  never  attain  to  a  state  of  superior  and  per- 
manent happiness,  until  he  shall  be  surrounded  by  those  exter- 
nal circumstances  which  will  train  him,  from  birth,  to  feel  pure 
charity  and  sincere  affection  towards  the  whole  of  his  species  ; 
to  speak  the  truth  only  on  aM  occasions,  and  to  regard  with  a 
merciful  disposition  all"  that  has  life. 

().  That  such  superior  principles  and  feelings  can  never  be 
Kiven  to  man  under  those  institutions  of  society  winch  lia\e 
been  founded  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  man  forms  his 
feelings,  and  convictions,  by  his  will,  and  is,  therefore,  respon- 
sible for  them.  -ti,  *i  -. 

7  That  under  institutions  formed  m  accordance  with  the 
Eational  Svstem  of  Society,  these  superior  principles  and  dis- 
positions may  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  with- 
out chance  of  failure,  except  in  case  of  organic  disease,  and  in- 
fluenced only  by  the  natural  consequences  of  our  actions. 
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A  GBNKRAI.  COXSTITUTIOX  OP  UOVBRNMENT,  AND  UNIVERSAL 
COOK  OP  LAWS,  DERU'ED  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
LAWS   OF    HIMAN    NATURE. 

On  the  Libertff  of  Mind  or  Conscience. 

1.  All  shall  have  equal  and  full  liberty  to  express  the  dic- 
tatea  of  their  conscience. 

■J.  No  one  shaM  luive  any  other  power  than  fair  argument  to 
control  the  opinions  or  belief  of  another. 

.1,  No  praise  or  blame,  no  merit  or  demerit,  no  reward  or 
punislimciit,  shall  l)e  awarded  for  any  faith  whatever. 

4.  All  shall  have  equal  right  to  express  their  opinion  respect- 
ing a  iinsT  CAUSE :  and  to  worship  it  under  any  form  or  in 
any  mattncr  agreeable  to  their  consciences,  not  interfering 
with  e<iual  rights  in  others. 

On  the  Irresponxibilitif  of  Afan. 
n.  No  one  shall   be  responsible  fur  his  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral  organization. 

6.  No  one  shall  l>e  responsible  for  the  sensations  made  on  his 
organization  by  external  circumstances. 

7.  No  one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  feelings  and  con- 
victions within  him,  and  which  are  to  him  the  truth  while  they 
continue. 

On  f/te  Proniding  for,  and  Educating  qf,  the  Population. 

a.  Kvery  one  shall  be  equally  provided,  througli  life,  with 
the  best  of  c\eTy  thing  for  human  nature,  by  public  arrange- 
ments; which  arrangements  shall  give  the  best  known  direction 
to  the  industry  and  talents  of  every  individual. 

'J.  All  shall  l>e  educated  from  infancy  to  maturity  in  the  best 
manner  known  at  the  time. 

Kl.  All  shall  pass  through  the  same  general  routine  of  educa- 
tion, domestic  teiiching,  and  employment. 

1 1.  All  children,  from  their  b'rth,  shall  be  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  bom  ;  but  their  pa- 
tents shall  have  free  access  to  them  at  all  times. 

1*2.  All  the  children  sliall  be  trainetl  and  educiUed  together 
aiH  child'ea  of  the  same  family  ;  and  shall  l>c  early  taught  a 
knowleilge  of  the  Ia*s  of  their  nature. 

i.'t.  Kvery  individual  shall  l)e  encouraged  to  express  his  feel- 
ings anil  convictions  only,^-or,  in  other  words,  to  speak  the 
truth  iiulely  upon  all  occasions. 

14  Both  se.xessiiall  have  equal  eiiucation,  rights,  privileges, 
and  ]>crsonal  lil>crty ;  their  associations  will  arise  from  the 
general  sympathies  of  their  nature,  uninfluenced  by  artiiieial 
distinctions. 

On  the  (ieneral  Arrangementt  for  the  Population. 

l.">.  Under  the  Rational  S.ystem  of  Society,  afler  the  children 
shall  have  been  trained  to  acquire  new  habits  and  new  feel- 
ings, derived  from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  there  shall  be  no 
use-less  pri»ate  property. 

Hi.  As  soon  its  tlie  members  of  these  communities  shall  have 
iK'tn  educated  from  infancy  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their 
nature  ;  trained  to  act  in  obedience  to  them  ;  and  Nurroundcd 
by  circumstances  all  in  unison  with  them  ;  there  shall  be  no  in- 
dividual ptmishment  or  reward, 

17.  Society  shall  not  l)e  composed,  as  at  present,  of  single 
families,  but  of  communities  or  associations  of  men,  women, 
and  chililron,  in  the  usual  proportions,  fron  three  hundred  to 
two  thousand,  as  local  circumstances  determine. 

1)1.  As  thc!ic  new  coninmnities  increase  in  number,  a  union 
of  them  shall  be  formed  for  local  and  general  purposes,  in  tens, 
liundreds,  thousands,  &;c ,  according  to  the  less  or  more  ex- 
toiuk>d  objects  and  interests  which  shall  require  their  considem- 
tioii  and  direction. 

I  n.  Each  of  these  comnmnities  shall  possess  around  it  land 
sufficient  for  the  support,  for  ever,  of  all  its  members,  even 
when  it  shall  contain  the  maximum  in  number. 

•JO.  TIk-so  communities  shall  be  so  arranged,  as  to  give  to  all 
th)'  members  in  each  of  them,  as  nearly  at  possible,  the  same 
advantages,  and  to  atfurd  the  most  easy  communication  with 
Piich  other. 


On  the  Government  of  the  Population  ;  and  Duties  of  the 
Council. 

21.  Plach  community  shall  be  governed  by  a  general  council 
compwed  of  all  iu  members  between  the  ages  of  thirtv-fiveand 
f«.rty-five;  and  each  department  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  committee,  formed  of  memben  of  the  geTrS 
council ;  chosen  by  the  latter,  in  the  order  to  be  determin^ 

22.  Afler  all  the  members  of  the  commmuty  shall  be  ren 
dered  capable  of  taking  their  full  sharo  of  the  duties  in  the  ^pC 
neral  council  of  government,  there  shall  be  no  selection  orelec. 
tion  of  any  individuals  to  office. 

23.  All  the  members  at  thiriy-five  vears  of  age,  who  shaH 
have  been  trained  from  infancy  in  the  communities,  shall  be 
officially  called  upon  to  undertake  their  fuU  share  of  the  duti^ 
of  managenient ;  and  at  forty-five,  they  shall  be  excused  from 
officmlly  performing  them. 

24.  The  duties  of  the  general  council  shall  be,  to  ijovem  all 
the  circumstances  within  the  boundaries  of  its  community  •  To 
organize  the  various  departments  of  production,  distribution 
and  formation  of  character  ;  to  remove  all  those  circumstanced 
which  are  least  favourable  to  happiness,  and  to  rej.Iace  them 
with  the  best  that  can  be  devised  among  themselves,  or  of 
which  they  can  obtmn  a  knowledge  from  other  communities- 
to  regulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  associations^ 
composed  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  comm^ity  •  and  to 
send  delegates  to  the  circles  of  communities  to  which  thev  shnl) 
be  attached.  •'  *"^" 

.-.  "i/'/TJ^  *''''"""'  '=''""'■.''  '•'^""J'«^«  f""  power  of  government 
m  an  thing*  appertatmng  to  the  communitg  under  its  direc- 
tion, as  l«.ng  as  it  shall  act  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  which  shall  Ix;  its  sole  guidance  upon  all  occasions. 

-0.  All  indiMduals  trained,  educated,  and  placed  in  confor- 
mity to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  must,  of  nccessitv  at  all 
timw.  thmk  and  act  rationally,  except  they  shall  l>ecome  ohv- 
sically,  intellectually,  or  morally  diseased ;  in  which  case  the 
council  shall  remove  them  into  the  hospital  for  bodily  mental 
or  mara I  invalids,  where  they  shall  remain  until  thev  sliall  be* 
recoverwl  by  the  mildest  treatment  tVat  can  effect  their  cure 
.  -'.jTJ'®  •^O"'";'''  whenever  it  chall  be  necessary,  shall  calf  to 
Its  wd  the  practicjil  abilities  and  advice  of  anv  of  the  members 
not  in  the  council. 

On  the  Adjustment  of  Differences. 

2H.  If  the  general  council  shall  ever  attempt  to  contravene 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  which  u  scarcely  possible,  the  elders 
of  the  community  who  have  passed  the  council  shall  call  a  jre- 
neral  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  association  above  sixt^n 
vears  ofage,  who  have  been  trained  from  infancy  within  it. 
This  meeting  shal  calmly  and  patiently  investigate  the  con- 
duct  of  the  general  council ;  and  if  a  majority  shall  determine 
that  It  has  acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  in  opposition  to  these 
laws,  the  general  government  shall  devolve  upon  the  memberB 

the  community  who  have  passed  the  council,  and  who  are 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  united  with  these  who  have  not  enter- 
ed the  council,  and  are  alwve  thirtv  vears  ofage. 

2f»  All  other  differences,  of  every"  description,' if  indeed  it  be 
possib.e  for  any  to  exist  in  these  commuiiifit>s,  shall  be  imme- 
diately determinwl  and  am-'cably  adjusted  between  the  parties 
by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  three  senior  members  of 
the  council ;  except  when  the  difference  shall  exist  between 
members  of  the  council— when  it  shall  be,  in  like  manuc  de- 
cided by  the  three  members  who  have  last  passed  the  council. 

CONCLUSIONS  DEDUCSn  FROM  THE  FACTS,  CBKEDt  DUTIES.  AND 
PRlNCII'LIS  ;  CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRESENT 
EXCITED     AND     UN8ATISKACT0RV     STATE      OF     THE     CI\ILIZBD 

1.  That  the  period  for  introducing  the  Bational  System  for 
remodelling  the  character  of  man,  and  for  governing  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  in  unity,  peace,  and  progressive  improve- 
ifcent  and  happiness,  is  near  at  hand  -,  and  that  no  human 
power  can  resist  the  change. 

2  Tliat  the  governments  of  the  worid  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled, m  their  own  defence,  to  adopt  this  superior  system,  to 
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prevent  their, being  iavolwd  in  factions,  anarchy,  war,  and 
ruin, 

3.  That  tnis  change  will  root  up  and  utterly  destroy  the  old 
vicious  and  miserable  system  of  igiioiajice  and  poverty,  iiidivi- 
dual  competition  and  contest,  and  of  national  wars  throughout 
the  world  ;  and  introduce,  in  place  trereof,  the  Rational  Sys- 
tem of  Society  ;  in  which  competition,  strife,  and  wars  will  cease 
for  ever,  and  all  wi  1  be  trained,  from  infancy,  solely  to  promote 
each  others  happiness.  '  ,   .    .. 

4.  That  this  system  can  be  best  commenced,  by  convinciog 
governments  of  tbe  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
fdunded.  There  must  be  also  a  sufficient  number  of  indivi- 
iLials  imbued  with  its  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  affection,  and 
philanthropy,  and  instructed  in  the  best  mode  of  applying  it 
to  practice ;  they  must  likewise  possess  patience  and  persever- 
ii  ce  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  prejudice  will  oppose 
to  their  progress;  and,  above  all,  they  must  l)e  united,  have 
foil  oonfidence  in  each  other,  and  be  dii'ected  by  one  heart  and 
one  mind. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS, 

Under  the  past  and  present  Irrational  system  of  the  world, 
devised  in  opposition  to  Nature,  19  out  of  20,  or  perhaps  more 
truly  i>9  out  of  100,  of  the  external  circumstances  formed  by 
man  around  society,  are  of  an  inferior  and  vicious  character  ; 
but  under  the  Ratioail  System  of  Society  now  proposed  to  be 
formed  in  accordance  with  Nature,  all  the  circumstances  under 
human  control  will  be  of  a  superior  and  virtuous  character. 

Under  the  existing  religious,  political,  commercial,  and  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  Great  Britain,  "250  individuals  cannot 
be  supported  in  comfort  on  a  squtore  mile  of  land ;  while 
under  the  proposed  system,  with  much  less  labour  suid  capital 
than  are  now  employed,  .'500  may  be  immediately  supported  in 
abundance,  and  in  a  few  years  after  the  new  arrangements 
shall  have  been  matured,  1,000,  1,500,  and  probably,  without 
any  additional  new  discoveries,  2,000  individuals  may  I)e  so 
Bupported  upon  every  s(iuare  mile  of  an  average  quality  of 
Boi!. 

Such  is  the  diflPerence  between  a  Rational  S\  stem  formed  in 
accordance  with  Nature,  and  one  founded  In  opposition  to  it. 

INQUIRY   INTO  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
FAITH    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 

KSSAY    IV.^-ON    AXIOMS. 

By  Ihf  'i'ranacendentaiitt. 

I  WISH  my  readers  to  bear  well  in  mind  a  maxim  I  uttered  ia 
my  last,  namely,  "  all  reasonings  proceed  from  axioms. '  Un- 
less the  premises  be  true,  the  syllogism,  however  logically  con- 
structed, avails  nothing. 

According  to  Aristotle,  (Analyt.  post  I.  2,)  that  is  an  axiom 
which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  hold  {echein)  who  would  learn 
anything.    "  To  hold,"  means  "  to  hold  fast." 

I  take  the  word  "  axiom  "  in  rather  an  extended  sense.  It  is 
commonly  used  to  denote  a  proposition  so  very  self-evident, 
that  none  of  a  somid  understanding  can  doubt  it.  I  use  the 
word  as  denoting  those  propositions  which  are  not  taught  in  a 
science,  but  must  be  admitted  before  that  science  be  studied, 
however  far  in  themselves  from  being  self-evident.  This,  1 
think,  is  agreeable  to  the  above  opinion  of  the  old  philosopher, 
though,  whether  he  afterwards  said  anything  to  qualify  it,  I  am 
not  Aristotelian  enough  to  determine. 

To  illustrate  this— suppose  a  number  of  persons  met  toge- 
ther to  draw  up  rules  for  moral  conduct,  taking  the  Bible  as 
their  standard.  They  begin  to  inquire  whether  stealing  be 
lawful ;  they  turn  to  the  sacred  volume,  and  find  there  written, 
**Thou  shalt  not  steal.  '  The  point  is  decided  by  the  follow- 
ing chain  of  reasoning. 

The  decree  of  God  is  to  be  obeyed  ; 
The  book  of  Exodus  enunciates  the  decree  of  God  ; 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  is  part  of  Exodus  ; 
Ergo :  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is  to  be  obeyed. 

The  first  proposition  is  a  general  axiom  ;  the  second  an 
axiom  of  a  peculiar  class ;  the  third  refers  to  experience,  as  the 
test  of  its  truth  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  result.    This  is  a  speci- 


men of  these  persons'  moral  science  ;  the  admission  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  is  not  taught  in  that  science,  but  must  be 
admitted  as  its  foundation. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  same  proposition  may  be  the 
axiom  of  one  science,  and  the  result  of  another.  The  very 
proposition  cited  above,  "  the  book  of  Exodus  enunciates,  &c.," 
may  appear  as  the  result  of  a  biblical  controversy,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  book  be  of  divine  origin  or 
not.  S  ich  a  controversy  has  other  axioms,  which  all  dis- 
putants must  admit  before  they  can  begin  to  argUe ;  these 
probably  are  based  on  others,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  a  pro- 
position, which  is  in  itself  perfectly  self-evident,  or  at  any  rate 
one.  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  none  will  i)resume  to 
question.  An  argument  between  two  persons  is  the  sign  both 
of  unity  and  discord. 

I  will  throw  in  a  word  of  practical  advice  to  philosophical 
students.  Do  not  always  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  an  ineenious  chain 
of  reasoning,  merely  because  you  do  not  admit  the  axiom  on 
which  it  is  based.  You  may  receive  instruction  as  to  the /or»» 
of  an  argument,  and  the  non-admission  of  the  axiom  will  pre- 
vent your  being  misled  from  truth.  A  great  incentive  to  bene- 
volence towards  philosophical  opponents  (if  you  know  them  to 
be  honest  men,)  is  an  acute  perception  of  their  axioms  through 
the  ramifications  of  their  discourse.  You  can  then  shake  your 
adversary  by  the  hand,  and  say,  "  3Iy  dear  friend,  all  that  you 
say  '8  very  rightly  deduced  from  your  premises,  but  these  very 
premises  I  do  not  admit,  hence  there  is  no  occajiion  for  us  to 
squabble." 

In  No.  .T2  of  this  work  there  is  an  attack  on  me  under  the 
signature  of  "  Anuaphel."  1  should  rather  say  a  "  professed 
attack,"  for  it  is,  in  fact,  no  attack  at  all.  I,  in  my  former 
papers,  merely  spoke  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  general, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  branch.  I  admit,  as  well  as 
he,  that  a  proposition  requires  two  conceptions,  and  therefore  de- 
pends on  these.  This  is  no  more  than  siiying,  that  a  man  who 
always  looks  up  to  the  sky,  and  draws  his  conceptions  thence, 
will  not  form  a  system  of  botany.  When  he  sfiys  that  the 
"  position  is  in  the  l>eing  of  the  proposer,"  and  thence  proceeds 
to  the  value  of  the  propositions,  he  merely  means  that  an  honest 
man  will  not  pursue  scientific  investigations  which  he  knows  to 
be  hurtful :  e.  g.,  that  an  experimentalist,  to  find  out  vvhether  a 
cask  be  full  of  gunpowder,  will  not  place  it  in  a  room  full  of 
innocent  people,  and  then  thrust  a  poker  into  it.  All  this  I 
know  very  well,  and  fully  admit.  Still  the  monil  state  only 
causes  the  direction  towards  one  sort  of  knowledge  in  preference 
to  another,  and  hjis  nothing  to  do  with  the  pu'suit  of  knowledge 
in  general.  Anuaphel  has  strangely  confounded  moral  good 
and  scientific  truth,  and  by  making  the  first  the  condition  pre- 
ccilent  of  the  last,"  has  fancied  that  he  can  contemplate,  as  a 
determined  moral  being,  that  abstraction  which  stands  above 
relation,  and  which  I  have  called  "  being  equal  to  non-being." 
There  are  two  propositions  which  Annaphel  of  course  will  not 
admit,  but  which  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  would  under- 
stand my  papers. 

1.  The  purely  scientific  man  pursues  truth  alone,  regardless 
of  the  good  or  evil  that  may  result. 

2.  The  purely  moral  man  pursues  good  alone. 

Hence,  he  who  studies  science  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  good 
is  not  purely  scientific.  In  No.  27  was  an  article  headed 
"  Mysticism  and  Science,"  in  which  a  most  monstrous  proposi- 
tion was  uttered.  "  The  Myst'c, '  says  the  article,  "  is  an 
essentially  scientific  m.an,  but  the  scientific  man  dots  not 
reach  to  mysticism  ;  just  as  the  algebraist  covers  the  arithme- 
tician, and  goes  mnch  further." 

Why  does  the  algebraist  go  much  further  ?  Sinply,  because 
his  science  {^science,  mark,)  contains  the  principles  of  which 
arithmetic  is  a  mere  application.  The  mystical  regeneration 
hinted  at  by  the  Correspondent  is  a  change  of  the  moral  being 
—of  the  heart.  Truth  and  falsehood  begin  with  propositions — 
science  is  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  a  reasoning  process,  and  it  is 
uttering  a  most  startling  hypothesis  to  say,  that  even  the 
highest  state  of  moral  being  will  give  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus. 

These  modem  mystics  do  not  perceive  their  «wn  nihilism, 
and   this  is  the  cause.     They  feel  a  longing  after  something. 
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which  they  say  is  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  and  this  very 
longing  is  to  them  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  something  has  a 
definite  existence.  Hence  their  asceticism  ;  they  abstain  from 
cori)oreal  gratifications,  lest  their  heart  should  be  so  intent  on  the 
good  things  of  the  world  as  to  cease  directing  its  energies  to  this 
"something.'  Hence  their  incapability  of  communicating  by 
language  the  state  in  which  they  find  themselves.  A  simple 
feeling  cannot  bo  communicated,  words  merely  belong  to  the 
intellect.  Another  reason  :  they  do  not  perceive  their  nihilism 
is  their  love  of  svmbols.  Almost  all  modem  mystics  love 
pictures  painted  with  gaudy  colours,  and  the  instructor  can  say 
to  bis  pupils,  "this  green  cirtle  represents  such  a  state,  this 
black  curve  another.  This  blue  square  is  the  unregcnerate 
state ;  the  yellow  adjoining  one  is  the  regenerate  state ;  the 
line  between  them  is  the  seat  of  struggling  between  both.  This 
wafer  represents  the  foul— I  slip  it  from  one  square  into  ano- 
ther, and  thus  you  see  the  progress  to  bei»titude."  The  poor 
pupils  see  the  wafer  glide  along,  a"  d  therefore  enoneously  con- 
ceive they  understand  the  thing  signified.  A  symbolical  illiis- 
tion  is  often  iisefwi.  when  we  merely  use  it  to  put  an  abstract 
subject  in  a  familiar  light ;  but,  with  the  mystic,  the  symbol  is 
often  nearly  taken  for  a  proof  instead  of  a  mere  illustration, 
and  he  is  almost  inclined  to  say,  that  such  and  such  is  the 
state  of  the  soul,  bbcai^r  (not  merely  "  hke  o*,")  such  is  the 
state  of  the  wafer.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  mystics, 
who  so  incessantly  profcM  supereensualism  for  the  enforcement 
of  their  doctrines,  appeal  more  to  the  senses  than  any  feet  what- 
ever. 

There  is  one  good  order  of  mystics,  namely,  those  whose 
imagination  goes  fuither  than  their  intellect,  bnt  who,  at 
the  same  time,  utter  symbolical  expresaions  to  which  the 
more  intellectual  man  can  give  a  scientific  meaning.  Such  a 
man  was  .Jacob  Bohmc,  who  had  a  brilliant  imagination,  and 
whose  writings  are  discovere<l  to  contain  many  expreMions, 
which,  if  put  in  another  form,  become  scientific  pmporitions. 
He,  I  believe,  was  no  ascetic.  A  very  clever  author— -Oflschel, 
has  written  a  book,  to  show  how  Goethe  and  Hegel  uttered  the 
same  things,  the  one  as  a  poet,  the  other  as  a  philosopher. 

Remember,  scientific  friends,  that  "  all  reasoning  depends  on 
axioms,"  and  that  an  axiom  is  a  prop<):«ition.  Bear  this  stead- 
fastly in  mind,  and  no  mystic  on  earth  can  shake  you,  unless, 
indeed,  vou  admit  Aw  axiom  :  "  the  heart  is  the  test  of  scientific 
truth."  ' 

THK  TRANSCENDENTALI8T. 


THE  OMNIVOROUS   ANIMAL. 

TO    THK    KDITOR    OK    TUB    xHKPHKRD. 

Siiu— As  Mome  of  your  comments  on  my  last  note  call  for 
immediate  reply,  I  shall  delay  my  intended  letter  for  that 
pur])OMe. 

You  say  that  I  am  plac«d  in  adilemma,btcauae, while  I  attach 
much  importance  to  the  question  of  animal  food,  I  make  light 
of  extental  arrangements.  And  you  come  to  this  concIu»ion 
on  the  grounil  that  food  is  a  thing  quite  as  outward  to  the 
mind  as  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  social  forms. 

Surely  you  will  perceive,  on  very  slight  reflection,  that  this 
latter  is  a  hasty  assertion,  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  cose.  I 
am  half  inclined  to  think  you  put  it  forth  to  try  whether  your 
words  met  with  proper  attention,  and  not  because  you  did  not 
see  the  very  obvious  difference.  I  shall,  however,  reply  seri- 
ously, like  a  dutiful  student. 

If  we  did  no  more  with  meat  than  we  do  with  clothes,  that 
is  to  say,  handle  thom,  wear  them,  put  them  on  and  of^'  the  ex- 
ternal lH)dy  in  a  mechanical  manner,  it  would  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  mind  that  our  coats  have.  But  we  do  a  vast 
deal  more  with  it  than  this.  Were  food  to  pass  through  the 
l>ody  totally  unaltered,  I  might  even  then  assert  a  closer  in- 
timacy with  our  being  than  for  the  external  clothing. 

When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  the  action  of  eating  is 
ot  alone  of  n  m>;chanical  nature,  but  is  also  chemical  in  the 
Eost  complicated  degree  ;  that  meat  enters  into  the  very  com- 
position of  the  lM>dy  itself  by  awimilation,  it  must  be  seen  that 
to  compare  the  functions  of  eating  with  that  of  clothes-wear- 


ing, as  showing  a  similarity,  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  lar^e  error. 
The  word  "  chyme  "  should  of  itself  suggest  a  deeper  value. 
This,  which  describes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  process,  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  cover  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wonderful  sciences  which  modern  practical  philosophy  can 
boast.  The  whole  process  is  utterly  l>eyond  the  imitation  of 
any  science ;  and  another  word  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  scierce  of  "  chylistry  "  has  yet  to  be  invented. 

A  person  may  certainly  have  his  or  her  vanity  unduly  ex- 
cited by  the  wearing  of  very  fine  apparel,  and  hence  arises  an 
argument  in  favour  of  plainness.  But  this  influence,  though 
more  than  you  have  set  down,  is  trifling  compared  to  the  re- 
peated excitement  of  flesh-eating.  For  at  the  worst  the  bad 
consequences  fall  entirely  on  the  wearer  and  his  weak  admirers 
or  enviers,  but  the  consequences  of  assimilating  and  incorporat- 
ing improper  food  extend  to  unborn  innocent  generations. 

So  of  other  external  affairs.  They  are  all  of  inferior  impor- 
tance, and  their  baneful  influence  may  be  repelled  individually; 
but  when  once  the  act  of  eating  is  fiilly  accomplished,  the  re- 
sults must  follow.  No  rne  could  un-poison  himself  by  a  strong 
will.  The  list  of  diseases  arising  from  bad  diet  is  a  great  deal 
longer  than  that  originating  in  bad  clothing,  or  bad  lodging. 

There  is  one  excua*  very  frequently  used  by  flesh-eaters, 
upon  which  I  may  be  allowed  a  word.  When  driven  from  the 
ground  of  necessity,  or  when  admitting  the  impropriety  of  the 
practice,  they  say  that  having  adopted  it  for  so  man}'  years  it 
has  now  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  habit.  It  is  so  much 
at  one  with  their  nature,  that  to  attempt  a  reform  would  be 
certainly  to  shake  their  B>ttem  to  the  foundation  ;  probably  to 
ensure  premature  death. 

Allowing  th's  to  exonerate  the  old  habituants,  who  perceive 
and  acknowledge  the  adt'antages  of  abstinence,  what  shall  we 
say  to  their  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  same  practice  ?" 
In  this  case  there  are  no  habits  concreted  on  the  being.  Why 
not  then  rear  them  in  but  one  degrte  nearer  purity  than  we 
are  ourselves  ?  Any  one  may  confirm  the  fact  that  meat,  espe- 
cially fat  meat,  which  many  tender  mothers  delight  to  boast 
they  have  taught  their  children  to  swallow,  is  an  object  of  dis- 
giut,  and  a  practical  degradation  to  cleanly  and  simple 
children. 

If  parents  must  have  such  food  for  themselves,  which  their 
open  example  must  ipitiate  the  children  daily  about  them,  let 
them  put  it  on  the  footing  of  snuff-taking,  or  any  other  unexhi- 
bitablo  function  of  the  animal  fame,  and  obey  the  necessity 
out  of  sight.  It  may  induce  them  to  take  less,  and  to  occupy 
lest  time  and  mind  in  table  luxuries.  If  they  cannot  sacrifice 
this  grossneasof  the  fleah,  they  must  self-punish  themselves  in 
the  spirit  by  a  little  secrecy,  or,  if  they  will  think  it  so, 
hypocrisy. 

I  trust  I  am  not  recommending  a  breach  of  real  morals,  even 
though  I  might  cover  myself  by  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
clever  writer  in  the  Shepherd,  who,  being  in  *♦  a  position  be- 
tween Spiritualism  and  Materialism,"  says,  at  page  2.'0,  that 
"  a  man  has  a  right  to  lean  as  much  as  he  pleases  to  one  side 
of  his  nature,  provided  he  preserves  the  other  in  being,  and 
acknowledges  its  influence  as  an  elementary  principle  of  ac- 
tion." As  if  rebellious  subjects  might  say  to  their  provincial 
governor,  "  we  have  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  and  adopt  any 
measures  against  you,  provided  we  acknowledge  your  influence 
whenever  your  interference  suits  us." 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  supreme  authority.  The  local  go- 
vernor, as  well  as  the  individual  subjects,  must  submit  to  the 
throne.  The  Spiritualist  and  the  Materialist  must  both  submit 
to  the  Coelestial  principle.  He  who  stands  in  a  midway  position 
between  the  two  lower  parties,  inclining  ad  libitum  to  either,  is 
no  more  in  a  situation  to  arbitrate  between  them,  than  is  the 
cloth  to  dictate  to  the  shears  which  cut  it.  The  position  of 
holding  the  shears  would,  I  think,  be  a  little  nearer  that  which 
would  enable  the  arbitrator  to  manage  the  other  two  parties. 

It  may  be  replied  that  this  it  splitting  hairs,  and  that  all  such 
notions  are  included  under  the  term  "  Spiritual."  That  what- 
ever is  not  material  is  necessarily  spiritual.  I  beg  to  deny 
the  Jistertion,  and,  by  way  of  excititig  the  reader's  mind,  I 
bope  not  his  indignation,  I  shall  declare  that  the  distinctioa 
and  degree  of  human  being,  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
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mitiires,  are  not  greater  nor  more  obvious  than  is  the  broad 
separation  between  the  human,  spiritual,  and  celestial  natures. 
Begging  your  favourable  construction  for  this  freedom,  I 
remain  vour  obliged, 

MYSTIC  STUDENT. 


[We  suepect  that  the  mistake  and  inconsideration  are  all  on 
the  side  of  our  Correspondent,  who  has  devoted  his  attention 
so  delusively  to  in>vaTd  things,  that  Jie  has  actually  forgotten 
that  the  inward  element  of  nutrition  is  the  most  material,  and 
the  outward  element  the  most  spiritual.  Food  is  merely  a 
re-agent  in  the  act  of  nutrition.  The  most  powerful  dij^estive 
agent  is  from  without,  vi/.,  the  electro-magnetism  of  the  atmos- 
phere or  climate,  wliich  electro-magnetism  can  be  regulated  by 
external  clothing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  good  or  evil 
digestion  or  indigestion.  Who  does  not  know  the  effects  of 
cold  and  hot  applications  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  value  of 
a  bit  of  dry  or  oily  flannel  on  the  throat,  when  the  cold  bsis 
disordered  its  vital  action  ?  Who  does  not  know  the  influence 
of  a  spectacle— a  rumour — a  scent  upon  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, as  well  as  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind  ?  Who 
does  not  know  the  influence  of  damp  from  without  upon  the 
whole  inward  mechanism  ?  The  blood  is  changctl,  humours 
are  produced,  the  kidne}  s  are  affected,  and  their  secretions  are 
discoloured,  new  combinations  are  fonned  with  the  food,  and 
that  very  substance  which  once  gave  satisfaction  is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  There  is  no  life  in  the  food  till  it  combines  from 
without  with  its  more  active  counterpart.  Tlie  notion  of  our 
Correspondent,  respecting  food,  reminds  us  of  a  common  l>e- 
lief,  that  a  tree  jjrows  from  within,  and  not  from  without ;  and 
that  it  grows  from  below,  and  not  from  above.  The  opposite  is 
the  truth— a  tree  is  often  rotten  within,  and  freth  and  vigorous 
outside.  The  bark  deposits  the  alburnum,  and  the  alburnum 
becomes  the  wood.  The  leaves  prepare  the  principle  of  growth 
ly  the  aid  of  the  atmosphere  and  light.  Supply  the  root  of  the 
tree  with  the  richest  nourishment,  and  strip  it  of  its  leaves,  it 
ceases  to  grow,  A  new  process  at  the  root  commences  for  the 
reproduction  of  leaves,  but  all  ils  vigour  is  devoted  to  that 
pxirpose,  and  no  new  wood  is  formed.  There  is  a  circulation 
upwards  from  the  earth,  and  a  circulation  downwanls  from- the 
light ;  and  this  double  process  is  necessary  to  vegetation.  The 
.analogy  between  this  and  animal  life  is  perfect  as  all  tiue  ana- 
logy is,  and  it  abui.dantly  confirms  our  own  doctrine,  that  the 
food  from  the  root  or  stomach  derives  its  princii>le  of  nutrition 
from  the  action  of  i.Kiirr  and  its  electric  agents.  Clothing 
and  corporeal  action  are  therefore  important  bmnches  of 
study  ;  .".nd  we  question  much  if  they  are  well  understood  even 
in  these  scientific  daxs.  But  we  do  positively  think  that  our 
Correspondent  acts  a  most  inconsistent  part  in  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  the  lowest  of  all  material  agents — foot!, 
and  a  still  more  inconsistent  part  in  giving  any  importance  to 
OT\e\sense  or  department  of  a  sense,  and  refusing  it  to  all  the  rest. 
We  insist  upon  the  importance  of  all  the  Jive  senses,  and  all 
their  modes  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  at  least  God  and  Na- 
ture on  our  side,  if  not  the  mystics.] 


A  PRACTICAL  LETTER. 

[The  following  letter  from  an  intelligent  Correspoadent,  we 
give  for  the  consideration  of  our  practical  readers.] 

TO   THB    EDITOR   OP   THB    RHKPHBRD. 

Sir,— .Perceiving  that  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  is  a 
subject  in  which  you  feel  interested,  1  venture  to  offer  for  your 
consideration  an  outline  of  the  only  system  by  which,  I  believe, 
their  condition  can  be  permanently  improved. 

Money,  says  Paley,  is  the  representative  of  power,  and  thus 
the  capitalist  in  our  manufactures  exercises  a  power  equal  to 
the  whole  of  his  laborers  put  together  •,  nay,  in  some  cases, 
greater,  for  the  capitalist  could  better  afford  to  lose  the  assist- 
ance of  laborers,  whose  place  he,  in  a  great  measure,  might 
supply  by  machinery,  than  they  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
his  property  ;  but  if  the  capitalist  exercises  greater  power  in 
the  manufactory,  he  has  a  right  to  the  greatest  share  of  reward, 


for  in  reality  he  does  most,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  profits 
is  now  justly  awarded  to  one,  whom  it  enriches,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  distributed  among  a  number  of  men,  for  whom  it 
merely  provides  subsistence.  Suppose  that  establisliments,  which 
I  shall  call  "  co  operative  maiuifactories,"  were  instituted, 
their  fundamental  principle  being,  that  no  one  should  receive 
benefit  from  them  who  did  not  do  part  of  the  actual  labour  of 
the  manufactory ;  superannuations  being,  b\  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  members,  allottetl  to  those  whom  age  incapacitated 
for  toil,  such  superannuations  being  of  course  proportioned  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  establishment.  In  such  establish- 
ments no  one  member  should  be  allowed  to  possess  more  pro- 
perty than  another ;  each  workman  would  be  a  shareholder, 
and  each  manufactory  be  a  republic  in  itself.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  whilst  self-love  continues  to  be  the  pivot  of  human 
conduct,  the  greater  power  being  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  will  be 
wielded  to  his  interest,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  workmen  ; 
and  who,  or  what  law,  can  arbitrate  between  the  employer  and 
workman  ? — but  here  the  laborers  would  be  their  own  masters, 
and  instead  of  the  system  of  competition  at  present  carried  on 
b}-  the  capitalists,  let  but  an  amicable  feeling  exist  between  the 
various  establishments,  and  they  might  exactly  proportion  the 
supply  of  their  protluctions  to  the  demand.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  system  are  multifold  and  obvious — how  could  it  be 
set  on  foot  is  the  next  enquiry. 

Suppose  that  a  number,  sjiy  a  thousand,  of  those  operatives 
whose  wages  are  highest,  were  to  subscribe  each  fi\e  shillings 
l)er  week  to  a  general  fund  ;  this  at  the  end  of  a  year  would 
jiroduce,  with  interest,  above  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  and  in 
a  few  years  enough  would  be  accumulated  to  establish  a  large 
manufactory;  which,  once  established,  other  members  might  be 
admitted,  either  by  i>urcha"<ing  a  sliare,  but  no  one  should  hold 
more  than  one,  or  it  may  be  earned  by  labour,  part  of  their 
wages  being  paid  in  money,  and  part  put  to  their  account,  and 
added  to  the  general  fund,  until  e<)iial  to  the  value  of  a  share. 
Had  all  the  money  that  has  been  ssived  by  labourers,  in  order 
to  raise  their  wages  by  a  ridiculous  strike,  been  applied  in  this 
way,  such  an  establishment  might  be  already'  in  progress.  The 
fundamental  rules  of  such  institutions  wo\ild  be — that  all  whom 
age  r)r  misfortune  did  not  incapacitate,  who  received  benefit, 
should  be  shareholders,  and  work. — That  no  one  should  possess 
more  than  one  share.— That  none  shovld  be  admitted  after  a 
certjiin  age. — That  all,  in  the  affairs  of  the  establishment,  should 
possess  equiil  power,  and  that  no  one,  luiless,  as  I  said  before, 
incajMJcitatetl  for  labour  by  accident,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  until  he  had  served  a  determined  number  of 
years,  f  bus  the  whole  profits  of  the  manufactory  would  be 
divided  among  the  workmen,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole 
be  improved. 

If  this  idea  meets  with  your  approval  I  hope  you  will  give 
it  the  publicity  which  the  circulation  of  your  iuii»iue  aiul  ex- 
cellent peiiodical  enables  3'ou  to  do. 

I  remain.  Si',  your  obedient  serv.ant, 

/Vi.  11,1038.  A  UNIVEKSALIST. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

3 . 'Benr\ei.~—Tlie  two  hemispheres  are  ehargedwith  opposite 
electric' ties,  and  so  are  the  two  ends  of  the  spin  of  an  animal. 
Cunningham,  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  accounts  for  the 
greater  breadth  of  head  and  shoulder  in  men,  and  of  loins  in 
women  on  this  principle,  the  positive  preponderating  in  the 
male ;  the  negative  in  the  female. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  ITS  INTERPRETERS. 


The  word  "  Bible  "  means  book,  and  "  The  Bible  "  is  a  title 
given  to  the  Jewish  and  Ciiristian  revelations  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. Upon  a  similar  principle  is  the  word  **  Koran,"  which 
also  means  /jook,  a  name  given  to  the  book  of  the  Mahometoo 
revelation.  This  royal  title  is  not  unmerited,  if  power  and  uni- 
versality of  influence  be  regarded  as  a  test.  No  book  ever  bad 
greater  circulation,  or  more  powerful  influence  than  the  Bible. 
It  has  been  published  in  crery  language,  and  disseminated 
amongst  every  people,  and  there  is  no  educated  person  in  the 
world  who  is  not  partially  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Moreover,  it  ia  almost  the  only  book  upon  which  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails.  In  all  authors,  ancient  or  modern,  there  are 
disputed  passages,  divert  readings,  and  ambiguous  phrases, 
wliicb  exercise  the  skill  of  the  learned.  Even  in  Shakspeare 
tlic  readings  are  almoct  as  various  as  those  of  the  Bible  itaelf. 
But  these  readings  are  variations  of  little  moment,  that  seldom 
atfect  the  sense  of  the  iiaasage,  and  turn  generally  upon  gram- 
m.'itical  and  orthographical  niceties,  which  nerve  to  di«play  the 
skill  of  the  classical  and  oriental  linguist.  Were  the  diH'erences 
of  opinion  confined  to  reatlings  only,  there  would  be  very 
little  Biblical  or  religious  controversy  in  Christendom,  and  that 
controversy  never  would  aifect  the  condition  of  the  humble 
classes  of  society.  Amid  all  the  religious  disputations  with 
which  the  world  has  been  distracted,  few  or  none  of  those  con- 
troversies have  turned  npon  grammatical  rules  or  disputed  read- 
ings. Those  who  have  resorted  to  this  {ledantic  mode  of  dis- 
covering truth,  and  enforcing  opinion,  have  always  been  a  very 
t^mall  and  uninfluential  sect.  The  various  readings,  therefore, 
arc  not  to  be  considered  the  cause  of  diversity  of  opinion. 
With  one  English  translation  all  our  English  sectarians  can 
freely  discuss  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  demonstrate  their 
favourite  topics.  The  vulgar  notion  of  a  diversity  of  readings 
is  ridiculous.  The  diversity  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle,  thousands 
of  tliene  l)eing  merely  differences  of  pointing  and  spelling,  idiich 
have  no  sensible  eflect  upon  the  meaning  of  the  paaiagtt. 

The  principal  differences  of  opinion,  therefore,  turn  upon 
more  imi>ortant  ati|)ects  of  the  royal  book,  and  these  asi>ect8 
arc,  what  arc  in  olerical  parlance  called,  the  ti/p«t  of  Scripture. 
Almost  all  sectarian  opinions  arc  foundetl  upon  typical  explana- 
tions. This  shows  the  importance  of  typical  investigations  as 
the  means  of  curing  the  complaints  which  themaeiree  hsTC 
originated.  Thus,  for  inst^mce,  the  doctrine  of  transabctantia- 
tion  rests  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  **  This  is  my 
body."  The  Protestant  churches  in  reply,  say  "  this  is  a  ty- 
pical expression  —the  bread  is  a  type  of  Christ."  This  typical 
discussion  divides  the  Catholic  and  Roman  churches.  The 
Roman  Church  defends  the  literal  wonl.  In  this  respect  the 
Roman  Church  resembles  the  Jewish,  which  also  defends  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Old  TesUment.  "  The  blood  of  the 
goat  is  an  atonement  for  sin,"  is  a  Jewish  doctrine.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Christianity,  is  typical ;  that  is,  the  true  meaning  is 
disguised  under  a  symbol.  The  translation  is  not  quarrelled 
H  ith  (  and  unless  when  a  party  is  sorely  pressed,  he  seldom  re- 
quires to  resort  to  a  new  translation  of  any  passage.    The  prin- 


cipal question  is,  "  does  the  book  speak  literally  in  doctrine,  or 
does  it  not  ?" 

The  Jews  are  the  great  literalists.  But  still  the  Jews  are 
not  wholly  literalists  ;  they  acknowledge  a  typical  meaning  un- 
der the  literal.  The  Targum  is  full  of  their  typical  fancies. 
Next  to  the  Jews  stand  the  Catholics,  who  maintain  the  letter 
of  the  word  more  fre<iuently  than  the  Protestants ;  but  still  the 
Catholics  are  not  wholly  literalists.  They  admit  the  types  of 
the  Old  Testamaat,  but  duny  those  of  the  New.  They  are  the 
Jews  of  the  New  Testament!  The  Protestants  merely  advance 
a  little  way  beyond  the  Catholics,  rejecting  some  of  the  most 
prominent  literaiisais  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  believing  all 
the  rest.  The  Protestants,  moreover,  are  divided  into  a 
thousand  aects  upon  this  very  topic  of  literal  interpretation, 
varying  from  the  lowest  standard  of  the  letter,  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  the  spirit 

Amongst  the  Protestants  there  is  also  a  species  of  infldel 
party,  w^hich,  by  way  of  annihilating  the  letter,  has  invented  a 
curious  style  of  interpretation,  which  may  be  called  etymolo- 
gical. It  says  the  Bible  is  a  fable,  concealing  a  science  under 
the  form  of  history  and  d  *gma,  and  that  the  science  is  to  be 
discovered  by  the  meanings  of  the  proper  names  employed  in 
what  is  called  the  history.  Thus  Abraham  means  n  father  of 
many,  It«ac  means  laughter,  and  Jacob  a  deceiver,  and  Judah 
the  praise  of  the  Lord ;  when,  therefore,  we  are  told  that 
Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  begat 
Jttdah  and  nia  brethren,  we  ought  to  read  it,  "  A  father  of 
many  people  begat  Laughter,  and  Laughter  begat  a  Deceiver, 
and  the  Deoetrer  begat  the  praise  of  the  Lord  and  his  brethren." 
The  Bible  read  ia  this  manner  is  much  like  the  cross-reading 
of  a  newspaper.  Thus  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  means 
hell ;  and  David,  the  second  king,  means  beloved,  and  he  was 
a  bloody  man  ;  and  Solomon  means  peaceable.  Now  Peace- 
able a|)ostatized  in  his  old  age,  and  the  Lord  rent  the  kingdom 
from  Peaccable's  children,  and  Rehoboam,  his  son,  i.  e,,  the 
deliverer  of  the  people,  had  only  two  tribes  out  of  the  twelve 
for  his  share  ;  when  this  deliverer  was  asked  if  he  meant  to  di- 
minish the  burden  of  Peaceable's  taxation,  he  replied,  **  Nay, 
I  will  increase  your  burdens,  and  as  my  father  chastised  you 
with  whips,  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  My  little  finger 
will  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins."  The  people,  accord- 
ingly, rebelled  against  their  deliverer,  and  rallied  around  ,Tero> 
boiun,  which  means  the  man  who  fights  against  the  people.* 


•  One  may  read  English  history  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
Pitt  is  the  man  who  hjis  thrown  the  nation  into  the  pi/ of  con- 
fusion. Wilberforce  the  man  who  used  wild-bear-force  to  save 
the  negroes,  that  is,  hugging  them  to  death,  for  Lord  Brougham 
informs  us  that  his  slavery  abelition  has  detcriorateil  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves.  Earl  Grey  is  the  statesman  who  became 
grey  with  age  before  he  attained  to  power.  Brougham  the  man 
who  brow-beaU  the  Lords.  O'Connell  is  the  man  who  causes 
the  Irish  to  cry  out  oeh  on,  he  ochonnels  them,  and  O^Connor 
is  the  leader  of  the  och  on  clamour,  that  is  the  ochonner.  We 
remember  a  curious  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  John  Ward, 
who  applied  all  scripture  to  himself:  speaking  of  the  man  who 
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Some  again,  even  deeper  than  these,  will  teU  you  the  mjwtic 
meaning  of  countries,  men,  and  beasts,  and  give  a  spiritual  sig- 
nification to  mice,  frogs,  dogs,  nnd  horses,  reading  the  leUer  by 
this  mystic  meaning,  "hich  they  call  the  science  of  corres- 
pondences. This  science  was  revealed  from  heaven  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  and  is  now  variously  taught  by  his  followers.  A 
rich  and  copious  exposition  of  the  science  is  to  b«  found  ia 
Noble's  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  a  work  of  no 
mean  merit,  however  fanciful  the  science  of  coiTCspondences 
mav  be,  or  seem  to  be  •,  for,  as  all  imagination  must  conform 
itself  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  it  is  impossible  for  a  rich  fancy  to 
fail  in  revealing  natural  truths  upon  any  principle  of  analysis 
or  BVTithesis  that  it  adopts,  but  more  especially  with  a  universal 
book  like  the  Bible,  whose  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  it  has  a 
somewhat  definite  meaning  upon  every  principle  of  interprsta- 
tion,  but  a  consistent  meaning  upon  one  only. 

TTie  principal  motive  which  has  induced  the  infidels  to 
attempt  the  mystic  interpretation  is  miracle,  or  divine  inter- 
position. This  they  all  boggle  at,  and  have  ti-ied  various 
means  to  get  rid  of.  To  what  effect  may  l)e  imagined,  from 
the  fact,  that,  at  this  present  moment,  there  is  not  a  writer 
in  the  public  press  who  has  the  hardihood  to  avow  himself  an 
infidel,  although  it  is  bruited  about,  with  every  appearance  of 
truth,  that  not  one  half  of  the  population  of  this  city  is 
connected  with  any  place  of  Christian  woi-ship.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  government  has  anything  to  do  with  this  ;  it  is  a  moral 
and  intellectual  circumstance,  witli  which  ix>litical  power  and 
wealth  have  no  connection.  Practical  infidelity  is  very  great. 
We  believe  sincerely  that  it  embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation. How  then  does  the  tenth  exercise  it.s  power  ?  by  intel- 
lect alone — by  priestcraft  no  doubt ;  but  a  craft  which  acts 
irith  the  instruments  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen  solely,  for  what 
it  does  by  means  of  the  law  in  its  extortions  and  covetous 
graspings  of  propert}',  is  inimical  to  its  own  interests,  and  cal- 
culated to  undo  all  that  the  tongue  and  the  pen  can  effect. 
But  such  is  the  power  of  the  priestly  tongue  and  the  priestly 
pen,  that  the  priest  can  even  afford  to  profane  his  own  character 
by  robbery,  hypocrisy,  and  extortion  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  coimteraction,  the  moml  and  intellectual  power  of  the  old 
gospel  is  such,  that  not  an  infidel  in  a  public  newspaper  dare 
openly  avow  himself  1  Is  not  this  singular  ?  Is  it  not  true  ? 
Is  not  infidelity  an  intellectual  failure  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that 
if  the  infidels  expect  to  reform  the  religious  world  they  must 
take  another  ground  ? 

And  pray,  what  is  that  ground  ?  the  ground  is  that  which 
has  always  been  taken,  and  ever  will  be  taken  as  long  as  the 
world  exists.  The  child  must  come  from  its  mother.  You 
cannot  make  a  child.  The  stream  of  time  is  continuous,  and 
the  present  comes  from  the  past,  as  the  future  from  the  pre- 
sent. When  St.  Paul,  the  gteat  founder  of  Christianity,  taught 
the  new  gospel,  he  abrogated  old  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  he 
never  denied  their  divinity.  He  told  the  Jews  that  their 
existence  was  a  part  of  the  divine  phin  ;  but,  having  performed 
its  work,  it  must  yield  to  a  new  form  of  a  more  etherial  nar 
ture.  And,  in  order  to  connect  the  old  with  the  new,  he  showed 
them  the  new  concealed  in  figures  under  the  disguise  of  the  old. 
He  reasoned  th'is,— Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  a  bond  wo- 
man, the  other  by  a  free.  When  the  free  woman's  son  was 
bom,  the  Lord  said,  "  cast  out  the  bond-woman  and  her  son, 
for  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of 


was  put  in  ward  by  Moses  for  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  he  said  this  was  himself  in  his  fallen  or  unregenerated 
state.  He  was  put  in  ward — that  is,  John  Ward — me — and  after- 
wards taken  out  and  stoned  to  death,  that  is  the  evil  was  taken 
out  of  John  Ward  and  destroyed. — John  was  put  in  ward  for 
blasphemy,  that  is,  in  Derby  jail.  This  was  a  deeper  state  of 
being,  more  inWard,  and  when  he  came  out  he  was  greater  than 
ever,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  in  the  inner  sane  uary.  Now 
they  ha«e  shut  him  up  in  the  grave — more  in  Ward  siill ;  John 
Ward  is  now  dead,  and  the  spirit  is  relieved.  May  God  pre- 
serve it,  and  fill  with  all  the  fulness  of  joy,  in  the  hope  of 
which  it  lived,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  many  other  amiable 
qualities,  we  hold  its  memory  in  honour. 


the  free."  The  bond-woman  is  the  law,  the  free-woman  is  the 
gospeL  The  meaning  is  obvious  ;  "  cast  out  the  old  forms  of 
bondage  when  the  gospel  comes.'  The  Jews  had  been  reading 
this  passage  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Paul  arose,  but  they 
never  saw  his  meaning.  But  Paul,  when  he  showed  them  this 
new  meaning,  did  not  at  the  same  lime  say,  "  the  story  of 
Abraham  is  a  lie,,  it  is  a  fable,  there  never  was  such  a  man  as 
Abraham."  Paul  could  well  afford  to  believe  the  story  of 
Abraham,  and  the  divine  allegory  of  Abraham  at  the  same  time. 
He  could  hold  two  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  associate  them  in 
marriage  union  without  any  difficulty  or  inconsistency.  This 
change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  meaning  is  the  natural  process 
of  growth  ;  but,  as  the  root  is  the  least  beautiful  and  least  valu- 
able part  of  the  plant,  so  the  first,  or  base  meaning,  that  is,  the 
historical,  is  in  itself  of  no  consequence,  except  as  a  root  from 
which  the  rest  proceeds  in  the  course  of  time.  The  universal 
facts,  which  the  history  teaches,  exist  independent  of  the  history 
in  universal  being ;  but,  as  social  and  educational  facts  in  time, 
they  proceed  from  the  history,  and  cannot  be  ta^ight  without  it. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  historical  root  which  infidelity  has 
tried  to  destroy,  but  which  the  omnipotence  of  truth  has  most 
triumphantly  defied. 

Now,  the  historical  Bible  presents  no  obstacle  whatever  to* 
the  verj  utmost  excess  of  liberality  and  social  peace.  We> 
challenge  any  man  to  point  out  a  single  ob'-tacle  to  political, 
intellectual,  and  moral  liberty,  in  the  faith  of  the  historical 
Bible.  The  obstacle  to  liberty  lies  in  the  popular  belief  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Gfod.  Here,  and  here  only,  is  the  evil. 
When  society  holds  the  faith  of  a  universal  God  the  mission  itf 
the  Bible  ceases.  It  is  then  only  a  relic,  but  a  valuable  relte 
of  former  times.  At  present  the  Bible  acts  the  p.irt  of  a  law- 
giver. It  will  soon  cease  to  do  so.  The  tme  God  is  in  the 
heart  of  man  ;  but  it  is  the  Bible  itself  that  tells  us  this  truth. 
It  tells  us  the  time  shall  come  when  the  true  God  shall  be  bom, 
and  the  tme  law  and  lawgiver  placed  in  the  human  heart. 
When  this  happy  time  shall  come  the  Biblo  will  cease  to  b«' 
the  lawgiver;  but  the  Bible  itself  is  a  means  to  accomplish 
this  end.  Hence  the  failure  of  infidelity  as  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual system. 

The  Bible,  we  say,  will  be  superseded  as  a  statute  book,  fbr 
the  law  of  God  is  the  living  law  of  a  good  heart  and  a  right 
mind.  This  was  done  by  S$t.  Paul,  and  it  will  be  done  again. 
St.  Paul  abrogated  the  whole  law  of  Rf  oses,  and  at  the  same 
time  iBserted  its  divinity.  He  simply  said,  it  has  fulfilled  it* 
mission  as  a  process  or  stage  in  the  march  of  fa'tb,  and  without 
the  slightest  compunction  he  threw  it  all  behind  him  as  husks 
for  s*ine.  St.  Paul  destroyed  the  whole  Bible  of  his  tim«. 
If  the  Jewish  Church  was  merely  a  beggarly  element,  notwith- 
standing its  divinity,  why  may  not  the  Christian  Church  be 
the  same  ?  This  is  an  important  question.  The  Conservative 
Christians,  the  Tories  of  the  faith,  say  Christ  has  completed  the 
march  of  progress!  Then  we  reply,  it  Christ  has  finished  it, 
why  is  he  to  come  again  to  destroy  Antichrist  ?  Is  not  the  faj^t 
of  another  coming  to  destroy  a  corrupt  system  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  process  is  not  con>plete  ?  Certainly.  Then  we 
say  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  this  same  Christian  Church 
in  which  we  live  is  nothing  but  beggarly  elements  after  all. 
We  learn  ih  s  by  an  analysis  of  the  book  itself,  which  is  its 
own  reformer  and  its  own  destroyer.  No  infidel  can  harm  it; 
faith  alone  will  l»y  it  on  the  shelf,  by  leadi'  g  the  n  ind  of  man 
to  the  God,  and  the  law,  and  the  Bible  within,  married  to,  and- 
associated  with,  and  in  part  the  offspring  of,  the  Bible  which  is 
without. 

Is  not  the  Old  Testament  la'd  on  the  shelf,  and  yet, In  asw- 
ciation,  it  reigns  with  the  New?  But  how  does  it  reign?  Do 
we  kill  shepp  and  oxen  to  God,  and  offer  up  goats  and  pigeons 
for  our  transgressionn  ?  Do  no'-  even  the  Christians  abhor  all 
sacrifices,  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  Jews  offering  a 
cock  to  the  deity,  as  they  still  on'  e  a-year,  in  many  places, 
continue  to  do?  's  not  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment merely  an  rlden  relic,  which  the  Christian  clergy  them- 
selves would  be  the  very  t^rst  to  denounce  as  a  code  of  laws  ? 
Every  pulpit  in  England  w-  uld  ring  with  anathemas  if  an  at- 
tempt were  made  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  in  th*'  Old  Testa-' 
ment.     Is  it  not  therefore  laid  on  the  shelf  P     Yet  the  smie' 
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tietf^  who  refiwe  to  keep  thoae  statutes,  are  the  boldest  to  de- 
clare their  divine  origii?,  and  always  prepared  to  defend  their 
claims  against  all  opponeuts.  This  is  a  simple  fact,  and  merelj 
a  type  of  what  must  take  place  with  the  New,  when  men  ad- 
vance to  the  next  stage  of  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  church. 
The  New  Testament  must  lose  its  legislative  and  doctrinal  au- 
thoritj,  and  be  re),'arded  n)erely  as  a  historical  feet  in  the  di»- 
peoMtiens  of  Pro\idence.  All  bttt  the  history  is  changeable  or 
faqgrenive.  "Hie  doctrine  is  a  principle  of  growth  that  enlarges 
wA  time,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  changing  and  im- 
proTing  conditions  of  man.  But,  who  ever  heard  of  a  historical 
««ent  dialing  ?  A,  doctrine  is  a  mode — a  fashion  of  thought, 
Mkd  9ttitj  age  is  throwing  it  into  new  positions  and  aiyecta  o 
katarical  Ibct  is  for  ever  the  same. 

The  historical  fact,  therefore,  of  the  Bible,  is  fixed  as  any 
other  history  is  fixed ;  the  mistakes  being  such  as  are  to  be 
found  inanjr  other  book  subject  to  the  laws  of  human  ctiticicm, 
and  ■iMcq>tible  of  human  correction.  The  doctrinen  are  pro- 
gMHiTe  and  expansive.  The  old  law  becomes  thu  old  gospel, 
and  tfie  old  goepel  having  assumed  a  variety  of  forms  becomes 
a  lysten  of  univenal  fiiith,  in  which  all  religiotis  rites  and 
MMmonim  die,  and  religion  becomes  a  principle  of  life,  instead 
•fa  {nolbMoa  of  beiiet  This  in  the  process.  It  is  tantamount 
W  a  TCJeetion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ns  literal  tests  of 
doetrinal  tmths,  hut  no  more.  As  materials,  from  which  im- 
portant truths  will  be  calmly  and  logically  deduced,  they 
will  always  be  valuable  records  of  great  historical  impoit- 
anae.  The  first  nill  take  the  lead  of  nil  the  anti<[ue  literature, 
and  the  seooiid  of  all  modern  literature,  being  the  only  existent 
Tocords  of  the  beginning  of  the  two  eras  ;  and  they  will  serve  as 
dwsiwtaatial  avidence  of  great  weight,  to  ^ive  effect  to  con- 
aMaaa  natioff  upon  atber  groonds,  but  deriving  corroboration 
froBB  tfie  BibHeal  hiatory  of  Providence. 

We  shall  give  in  a  few  words  the  relationship  in  which  we 
■land  in  respect  to  sectarians  and  infidels.    The  controveny 
has  these  four  aspects,  in  so  far  m  it  respects  the  book  Bible, 
which  is  merely  a  type  or  image  of  the  true  Bible,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  at  the  same  time : 
First— Historical  facts. 
Hecond — The  fhct  of  revelation. 
Third— The  fact  of  miracle. 
Fourth — Doctrine,  or  ultimate  moaning. 
The  sectarian  and  we  agree  upon  the  three  first  points  ;  on 
the  foarth  alone  are  we  at  variance.     He  is  satisfied  with  the 
mere  tvpes  or  shell  of  the  doctrine — we  seek  the  living  law  of 
which  these  types  were  merely  the  temporary  substitutes  during 
-the  infisncy  of  the  church.     The  infidel  pula  his  negative  ujwn 
«n  the  fear. 


iGBTHETIC  LETTEB8,  ON  THE  OIXLTIVATIOK 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BRING. 

nv  iM:HiLLaR. 

L  K  T  T  K  R     VI, 

Am  I  supposed  to  have  exaggerated,  in  this  descTiption,  thv 
iKate  of  the  present  times?  I  do  not  anticipate  that  objection, 
but  afiother— that  I  have  proved  too  much.  This  picture,  you 
'irfll  tell  me,  reseiaMes  indeed  the  state  of  mankind  around  us. 
■ittt  it  also  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  all  nations  whom 
civiliration  hnt*  reachetl,  since  all,  without  distinction,  must 
•ihtough  fhl-ic  reasoning  fall  away  from  nature,  before  they  can, 
through  r«as«)n,  return  to  her. 

Tet,  after  a  little  attention  to  the  character  of  the  times,  the 
contrast  between  thi.^  modem  form  of  humanity  and  the  ancient, 
jOBore  especially  the  (4recinn,  must  stiike  us  with  amazement. 
•^e  glory  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  which  we  justly  claim 
over  every  other  mere  nature,  cannot  avail  us  in  competition 
with  the  Grecian,  that  wedded  itself  to  all  the  charms  of  art, 
■ad  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom,  without,  like  ours,  being  itself  a 
«icrifice.  The  Greeks  shame  us — not  merely  by  a  simplicity 
irhich  is  foreign  to  our  age — they  are  our  rivals,  of\en  our  mas- 
lars,  in  those  very  advantages  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
console  ourselves  for  the  opposition  to  nature  which  our  nan- 
.ij#ia«vinee.    Complete  in  form  and  fWl  of  vital  suhrtance,  in- 


vestigators in  philosophy  and  creators  in  the  art,*,  tender  yet 
energetic,  wo  behold  them  uniting  the  youth  of  faucy  with  the 
maturity  of  reason  in  one  glorious  manhood. 

At  the  time  of  that  beautiful  awakening  of  the-  intellectual 
powers,  the  peculiar  provinces  of  the  senses  and  the  spiritual 
being  were  not  yet  strictly  distinguished  ;  for  as  yet  no  discord 
incited  them  hostilely  to  make  division  and  to  fix  their  boim- 
daries.  Poetry  had  not  then  held  corrapting  intercourse  with 
wit,  nor  had  speculation  disgraced  itself  by  sophistry.  Both 
could  at  need  exchange  their  occu{)ations,  for  each,  in  its 
own  way,  honoured  truth.  However  high  reason  might  soar, 
it  retained  its  attachment  to  reality,  and  throughout  its  minutest 
analyses  never  lost  sight  of  it.  It  did  indeed  dissect  human 
nature,  and  cast  it  in  magnified  forms  into  its  glorious  circle  of 
divinitiee,  so  that  each  was  distinct  from  every  other  ;  but  this 
it  did  not  by  tearing  it  to  pieces,  but  by  blending  it  eiirt'erently, 
io  that  no  part  of  fcuman  nature  was  wanting  in  any  siiigle  god. 
How  wholl.v  different  with  us  modems  I  With  us,  too,  the 
image  of  the  spc-cies  is  scattered  in  distinctively  magnified  forms 
among  the  individuals ;  but  each  is  only  a  fragment,  not  a  va- 
ried compound  of  the  whole  ;  so  that  we  must  inquire  of  the 
different  individuals  raccessiveiy,  in  order  to  collect  the  totality 
of  the  species.  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  maintain  that 
the  &culties  of  the  mind  exert  themselves  among  us  as  sepa* 
rately  as  the  ps\  cholo){ist  divides  them  in  idea ;  and  we  see  not 
ordy  single  >ubjects  but  whole  classes  of  men  unfold  only  one 
part  of  their  capacities,  whilst  faint  traces  of  the  rest  are,  like 
stunted  growths.  Mrarccly  to  Ik?  discerned. 

1  do  not  overlook  the  advantage  which  the  present  race  con- 
sidered as  a  unity,  and  only  in  the  scales  of  the  understanding, 
may  claim  to  have  over  the  best  in  the  ancient  world  ;  but  it 
most  begiu  the  contest  with  closed  ranks,  and  the  '^  hole  mea- 
sure itself  against  the  whole.  What  single  modem  steps  forth, 
man  against  man,  to  contend  with  the  single  Athenian  for  the 
prize  of  humanity  ? 

Whence  this  disadvantageous  position  of  the  individuals, 
notwithstanding  all  the  ad\-antages  of  the  species  ?  Why  was 
theaingia  Greek  able  to  qiuUifv  himself  for  a  repre-entative  of 
bis  aga,  and  why  cannot  the  sins;le  modern  adventure  thus  ? 
Baeauae  to  the  flnt  all-uniting  nature,  to  the  last  the  all-sepa- 
rating understanding,  imiwrted  its  forms. 

It  H-a«  cultivation  itself  which  inflicted  these  wounds  on  mo- 
dem humanity.  As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  more  enlaived 
experience  and  more  exact  thinking  requiietl  a  stricter  division 
of  the  sciences,  and,  on  the  other,  the  more  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  states  made  a  more  rigid  distinction  of  stations  and 
employments  necesNiTv.  then  the  inner  bond  of  human  nature 
was  torn  asunder,  and  a  pernicious  otrife  set  at  variance  itshar- 
monioiu  powers.  Intuitive  and  speculative  understandings  with- 
draw with  hostile  disprsitioiu  to  their  separate  fields,  whose 
boundaries  they  now  began  to  watch  with  distrust  and  jealousy, 
and  in  the  sphere  to  which  a  man  limited  his  activity,  he  gave 
himself  a  ma«ter  within  himself,  who  not  unfrequentl^-  ended 
in  sappressing  the  rest  of  his  powers.  Whilst  here  the  luxuri- 
ating imagination  ravaged  the  laborious  plantations  of  the  un- 
desstandipg.  the  spirit  of  abstraction  there  consimied  the  fire  at 
which  the  heiirt  riiould  bare  warmed  itself  and  the  fancy  should 
have  been  kindled. 

This  devaatation  which  art  and  learning  commenced  in  tha 
inner  man,  the  new  spirit  of  government  completed  and  made 
universal.  It  wac  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  the  simple 
orgar.iz;uion  of  the  first  republics  should  survive  the  simpliaty 
of  the  fir-.t  manners  .md  rclation<«  ;  hut  instead  of  rising  into  a 
higher  aniuinl  existence,  it  settles  down  into  a  vulgar  and  coarse 
mechanism.  That  polypits  nature  of  the  Grecian  states,  where 
each  individual  enjoyed  an  independent  life,  and  when  there 
wns  need  could  become  the  whole,  now  gave  place  to  an  ingeni- 
ous clock-work,  in  which,  from  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
an  infinite  number,  though  of  lifeless  parts,  a  moral  life  was 
^hioncd  for  the  whole.  The  church  and  the  state,  the  laws 
and  the  morals,  were  now  torn  nsimder ;  the  enjoyment  was  di- 
vided fri'm  the  lalwur,  the  means  from  the  end,  the  effort  from 
the  reward.  Eternally  chained  down  to  one  small  fragment  of 
the  whole,  man  achieves  his  cultiration  only  as  a  fragment ; 
with  the  monotonous  rumbling  of  the  wheel  which  ho  turns 
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roimd,  always  in  his  ear,  he  is  never  able  to  develop  the  har- 
mony of  his  being ;  and  instead  of  bearing  the  full  impression 
of  humanity,  he  becomes  merely  a  type  of  his  employment  or 
his  science.  But  even  the  pitiful  and  partial  interest  which 
joins  the  individual  members  to  the  whole,  depends  not  on  forms 
which  they  derive  from  their  own  activity  (for  how  could  it  be 
safe  to  trust  to  the  principle  of  liberty  in  them  a  mechanism  so 
artificial  and  so  averse  to  daylight?)  but  it  is  prescribed  to 
them,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  by  a  formularj  in  which  their 
free  judgment  is  confined.  The  dead  letter  supplies  the  place 
of  the  living  intelligence,  and  a  practised  memory  leads  more 
safely  than  genius  or  feeling. 

When  the  community  measures  a  man  by  his  office,  when  it 
honours  in  one  citizen  only  memory,  in  another  a  tabular  imder- 
standing,  in  a  third  only  mechanical  dexterity ;  when  here,  in- 
different to  the  character,  it  insists  only  upon  knowledge,  and 
there,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  sake  of  a  spirit  of  order  and  regula- 
rity, excuses  the  greatest  darkness  of  the  understanding ;— when 
at  the  same  time  it  requires  the  peculiar  skill  of  the  individuals 
to  be  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  in  proportion  to  the  limitation 
of  the  subject : — then  need  we  not  wonder  that  the  remaining 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  become  neglected,  in  order  to 
bestow  all  care  on  that  single  one  which  is  the  source  of  honour 
and  reward.  We  know,  indeed,  that  powerful  genius  does  not 
make  the  limits  of  its  employment  the  limits  to  its  activity, 
but  mediocre  talent  consumes  in  the  employment  which  falls 
to  its  lot  the  whole  niggardly  sum  of  its  powers  ;  and  it  must 
be  no  ordinary  head  that  preserves,  without  detriment  to  its 
calling,  some  overplus  for  the  indulgence  of  tastes.  Moreover, 
it  is  seldom  a  good  recommendation  to  the  state  when  the 
powers  surpass  the  station,  or  when  the  spiritual  requirements 
of  a  man  of  genius  give  his  office  a  competitor.  So  jealous  is 
the  state  of  the  sole  possession  of  its  servants,  that  it  would 
lather  determine  (and  who  can  blame  it  ?)  to  share  its  man 
with  a  Venus  Cytherea  than  with  a  Venus  Urania. 

So  by  degrees  the  individual  concrete  life  is  destroyed,  in 
order  that  the  abstract  of  the  whole  may  prolong  its  wTctched 
existence  ;  and  that  the  state  always  remains  a  stranger  to  its 
citizens,  because  feeling  nowhere  finds  it.*  Necessitated  to 
relieve  itself  of  the  manifold  varieties  of  its  citizens  by  classifi- 
cation, and  never  holding  intercourse  with  humanity  except  at 
second  band,  through  representation,  the  governing  portion  at 
last  loses  sight  of  it  altogether,  by  confounding  it  with  a  mere 
contrivance  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  governed  can  only 
receive  with  indifference  the  laws,  that  are  so  little  adapted  for 
them.  Wearied  at  last  with  keeping  up  a  contract,  of  which 
the  government  on  its  part  does  so  little  to  relieve  her,  positive 
society  (as  has  long  been  the  fate  of  most  European  states) 
falls  into  a  moral  state  of  nature,  where  public  power  is  only  one 
party  more,  hated  and  cheated  by  those  who  render  it  neces- 
sary, and  esteemed  only  by  those  who  need  it  not. 

Could  humanity  with  this  double  force,  pressing  upon  it  from 
within  and  from  without,  take  any  other  direction  than  that  it 
has  taken  ?  Whilst  the  speculative  spirit  strove  after  impe- 
rishable possessions  in  the  kingdom  of  ideas,  it  must  become  a 
stranger  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  lose  matter  while  investi- 
gating form.  The  spirit  of  business,  enclosed  in  a  uniform 
round  of  objects,  and  still  further  narrowed  in  its  operations  by 
prescriptive  lules,  must  behold  the  free  whole  withdrawn  from 
its  view  as  if  by  irregular  movements,  and  must,  together  with 
its  sphere,  become  impoverished.  As  the  first  is  tempted  to 
model  the  real  according  to  the  conceivable,  and  to  elevate  the 
individual  conditions  of  its  own  power  of  conception  into  con- 
stitutional laws  for  the  existence  of  things,  so  the  latter 
plunges  into  the  opposite  extreme^that  of  valuing  all  ( xperi- 
ence  generally  according  to  a  peculiar  portion  of  experience, 
and  wishing  to  force  the  rules  of  its  own  business  upon  every 
other  business  without  distinction.  The  one  is  compelled  to 
become  the  prey  of  an  empty  subtilty,  the  other  of  a  pedantic 
littleness ;  because  the  one  takes  its  station  too  high  for  the  in- 
dividual, the  other  too  low  for  the  whole.  But  the  evil  of  this 
direction  of  mind  has  not  been  limited  to  knowledge  and  pro- 
duction, it  has  extended  in  no  small  degree  over  feeling  and 

*  See  the  fourth  letter. 


action.  We  know  that  the  sensibility  of  the  mind  depends  for 
its  degree  upon  the  liveliness,  and  for  its  extent  upon  the 
richness,  of  the  imagination.  Now  a  preponderance  of  the 
analyzing  faculty  must  needs  rob  the  fancy  of  its  strength  and 
its  fire  ;  and  a  more  limited  sphere  of  objects  must  lessen  its 
richness.  The  abstract  thinker  often  has,  therefore,  a  cold  heart, 
because  he  analyzes  impressions  that  only  as  a  whole  excite  the 
feelings ;  the  man  of  business  has  often  a  narrow  heart,  because 
his  imagination,  shut  up  in  the  unvarying  round  of  his  occupa- 
tion, cannot  enlarge  itself  by  any  kind  of  experience  foreign  to 
its  sphere. 

It  lay  in  my  way  to  expose  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
character  of  the  times,  and  its  sources,  and  not  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages by  which  nature  repaii-s  the  evil :  but  I  willingly  grant 
you,  that  however  little  the  individual  may  gain  by  this  dis- 
membering of  his  being,  the  race  could  have  advanced  by  no 
other  means. 

The  phenomenon  of  Grecian  humanity  was  unquestionably 
a  maximum,  at  which  point  it  was  impossible  either  to  remain 
or  to  rise  higher — impossible  to  remain,  because  the  understand- 
ing, with  the  stores  which  it  had,  would  inevitably  have  been 
obliged  to  separate  itself  from  feeling  and  contemplation,  and 
to  strive  after  distinctness  of   knowledge — impossible  to  rise 
higher,  because  a  determinate  degree  of  enlightenment  can  co- 
exist only  with  a  determinate  amount  of  fulness  and  warmth 
of  life.    The  Grecians  had  reached  this  point,  and  if  they 
would  have  proceeded  to  a  state  of  yet  higher  cultivation,  they 
must  like  us  have  given  up  the  totality  of  their  being,  and  have 
pursued  truth  in  separate  paths.    There  was  no  other  way  of 
developing  the  various  capacities  in  man,  but  to  oppose  them  to 
each  other.    This  antagonism  of  powers  is  the  great  Instrument 
of  cultivation,  but  yet  the  instrument  only  ;  for  so  long  as  this 
conflict  lasts,  man  is  only  in  the  way  to  cultivation.     It  is  only 
when  single  jiowers  violate  themselves  in  man,  and  usurp  an 
exclusive  legislation,  that  they  come  into  opposition  with  the 
truth  of  things,  and  oblige  common  understanding,  that  other- 
wise rests  with  idle  contentedness  on  the  outside  appearance,  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  objects.    While  the  pure  under- 
standing usurps  authority  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  the  empi- 
rical is  busy  in  subjecting  it  to  the  conditions  of  experience, 
both  faculties  are  bringing  themselves  to  the  fullest  possible 
maturity,  and  exhausting  the  whole  compass  of  their  spheres. 
Whilst  the  imagination  there,  by  her  licentiousness,  dares  to 
dissolve  the  constitution  of  the  world,  she  obliges  reason  there 
to  mount  to  the  highest  sources  of  knowledge,  and  to  call  the 
law  of  necessity  to  its  aid  against  her. 

Partiality  in  the  exercise  of  powers  leads  the  individual  in- 
fallibly to  error,  but  the  race  to  truth.  Only  by  collecting  the 
entire  energies  of  our  mind  into  one  focus,  and  by  drawing  our 
whole  being  together  into  single  power,  do  we  give  this  single 
power  as  it  were  wings,  and  carry  it  artificially  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  nature  seemed  to  have  assigned  it.  As  certain  as 
it  is  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  taken  together 
would  never  have  been  able  with  the  luiassisted  power  of  sight, 
which  nature  has  allotted  them,  to  espy  one  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, which  the  telescope  discovers  to  the  astronomer,  so  indis- 
putable is  it  that  the  thinking  faculty  could  never  have  pro- 
duced an  Analysis  of  the  Infinite,  or  a  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  if  in  single  men  who  had  this  vocation  reason  had  not 
disentangled  itself  from  every  thing  extrinsic,  and  prepared 
itself,  by  the  most  intense  abstraction,  to  pierce  into  regions  of 
unconditional  truth.  But  will  a  mind,  so  resolved,  as  it  were, 
into  pure  understanding  and  pure  intuition,  be  capable  of  ex- 
changing the  rigid  chains  of  logic  for  the  free  movement  of  the 
poetic  powers,  and  of  seizing  the  individuality  of  things  with 
faithful  and  chaste  perception  ?  Here  nature  sets  a  bound  even 
to  universal  genius,  which  it  cannot  overleap,  and  truth  will 
continue  to  have  martyrs  so  long  as  philosophy  must  make  it 
her  chief  employment  to  guard  against  error. 

How  much  soever  the  woild  may  have  gained  by  this  sepa- 
rate cultivation  of  the  human  powers,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  individuals  whom  it  teaches  suffer  under  the  curse  of 
subserviency  to  the  general  purpose.  Gymnastic  exercises  will, 
indeed,  produce  athletic  forms,  but  beauty  is  formed  only  by 
the  free  and  equable  play  of  the  limbs,    hi  the  same  way,  by? 
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Btraining  to  the  utmost  single  powers  of  mind,  extraordinary 
men  may  be  produced,  but  only  by  an  equable  tempering  of 
the  faculties  can  happy  and  complete  ones  be  created.  And  in 
what  relation  should  we  stand  with  past  and  future  ages,  if  th«> 
cultivation  of  human  nature  made  such  a  sacrifice  necessary  ? 
We  should  have  been  the  servants  of  humanity,  we  should  for 
some  thousands  of  year*  have  endured  for  her  the  labours  of 
slavery,  and  stamped  upon  our  mutilated  nature  the  shameful 
traces  of  this  servitude,  that  a  later  race  might  tend  its  moral 
health,  and  develop  the  free  growth  of  its  humanity,  in  happy 
indolence. 

But  can  man  indeed  be  destined  f«r  whatever  purpose  to 
neglect  himself?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  nature  ought  to  hate 
the  power  to  rob  us  of  that  perfection  which  reason  by  her 
aims  prescribes  to  us :-" 

It  must  then  be  falie  that  the  cultivation  of  single  powers 
inquires  the  sacriBce  of  the  totality  of  our  being ;  or  if  the 
law  of  nature  tended  ever  so  much  to  this  sacrifice,  it  most  be 
in  our  power,  by  a  higher  art,  to  repair  the  damage  which  art 
had  occasioned. 


A  POEM  TRANSLATED,  WITH  A  COMMENT. 

liy  the  Trarucendentalisl. 

In  the  collection  of  Latin  poems  by  Englishmen,  which  is  called 
Mtute  AngHcatue,  I  met  with  a  piece  entitled  Idea  Spi- 
rits non  eat  ceqni  clara  at  Idea  Corporis.  There  is  in  it  as 
little  true  poetry  as  may  l>e,  but  as  it  illustrates  in  a  popular 
and  pleasant  manner  several  subjects  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
this  work,  and,  as  I  thought  I  could  tack  on  two  or  three  ob- 
servations in  the  form  of  a  comment,  I  have  translated  it.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  but  he  was  a  Cambridge  stu- 
dent, and  th«  poem  is  dated  1 730. 

THI    IDKA  OP   SPIRIT    l»    NOT   SO   CLIIR    AS   THB   IDIA  OF    BODV. 

1 .  While,  from  the  lofty  palace  of  the  brain. 
The  mind  o'er  subject  limbs  exerts  her  reign ; 
Governs  with  easy  rule  the  supple  nerve*. 
Each  active  sense  her  ev'ry  nod  observes  ; 
Surveys  with  care  the  outwanl  signs  of  things. 
Then  a  true  copy  ti>  his  sov'reign  brings. 
Thus  do  the  eyes,  which  by  the  forehead  plac'd. 
Guard  the  brains'  portals ;  thus  the  ears,  the  taste. 
The  smell,  the  touch,  which,  to  no  member  bound, 
10.  In  all  the  bo<ly's  parts  alike  is  found. 

While  these,  her  true  attendants,  guide  her  way. 
The  mind,  who,  first  rude  and  uncultured,  lay 
In  her  dark  dungeon,  straight  begins  to  rise. 
Gathers  new  wealth,  and  scans  the  glitt'ring  skies. 
Safe,  while  to  these  a  willing  ear  she  turns  ; 
But  if  corporeal  bounds  she  provdly  spurns. 
She  roams  through  wilds  unknown,  and  grasps  at  air, 
Her  gain  is — nothino,  and  her  end— despair. 

Since  from  the  bodies  round  all  knowledge  springs, 
20.  Our  thoughts  must  bear  the  stamp  of  outward  things. 
Hence,  with  a  motley  crowd  Olympus  nods. 
Bent  'neath  the  weight  of  l)earded,  bii)ed  gods. 
In  ev'ry  nook  some  monstrous  image  stands : 
See,  yonder  stalks  dread  Mars  with  gory  hands  ! 
Now  Pallais  after  many  a  painful  strain. 
Springs  arm'd  from  human  Jove's  bewilder'd  brain. 
The  mind  wouhl  grasp  at  spirit,  e'er  it  fades, 
Gives  it  a  form,  yet,  while  it  decks,  degrades. 

To  paint  the  queen  of  love  Apelles  glows, 
30.  With  borrowed  charms  the  pictured  goddess  grows. 
From  earthly  nymphs  each  beauty  he  must  beg, 
From  one  a  lip,  from  one  a  well-turned  leg. 
The  iv'ry  neck  he  pilfers  from  some  fair. 
Another's  locks ;  now  gives  the  graceful  air. 
The  glitt'ring  darts,  the  eyes  replete  with  guile. 
While  from  the  mouth  the  girls  of  Hellas  smile.* 

That  is,  the  smile  is  copied  from  those  of  the  Greek  girls. 


He  hoped  to  paint  a  goddess — all  is  o'er  ! 
There  stands  a  mortal  woman,  and  no  more— 
Chloe,  not  Venus,  rules  the  Cyprian  shore. 

40.  Celestial  sprites  of  old  were  disinclined 
To  come  within  the  ken  of  human  mind. 
Proudly  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  man. 
When  Locke  arose,  and  to  reflect  began. 
The  world  of  sprites  is  opened  to  his  view. 
He  talks  with  ghosts,  and  gods  inamortal  too  ; 
Familiar  as  his  home,  he  sees  displayed 
The  realms  of  fancy,  and  each  empty  shade. 

But  aa  for  us,  poor  things,  how  sad  our  plight. 
Who  live  without  this  Highland  second  sight. 

50.  Around  us  elves  may  wander  ever  free. 
The  tiny  things  we  neither  touch  nor  see. 
While  he,  who's  bless'd  with  Locke's  discerning  eyes,. 
May  see  pale  goblins  at  his  elbow  rise, 
A  Sibyl's  aid  as  useless  may  declinc,t 
Can  his  old  dead  friends  e'en  while  living  join. 
And  pleased  count  o'er  his  proud  ancestral  line. 

Our  minds  are  narrow,  vainly  mo  desire 
To  such  high  contemplations  to  aspire. 
Belinda  cannot  see  the  airy  band 

60.  Of  watchful  sylphs,  who  ever  near  her  stand, 
Knows  not,  her  small  attendants  never  fail 
To  guard  each  ringlet  from  the  ruder  gale  ; 
That  round  her  dress  sprites  without  number  meet. 
And  make  the  robe  fall  graceful  to  her  feet. 
"  Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown, 

C6.  And  Betty's  praiseil  for  virtues  not  her  own."4: 

THE   COMMKNT. 

7%*  title :  {The  idea  of  spirit  is  not  so  clear  as  the  idea  of 
bodjf.y-Whj  not  ?  The  whole  poem  is  directe<l  against  Locke, 
who  maintained  that  body  was  only  manifested  by  its  qualities, 
and  that  the  qualities  of  spirit,  such  as  thinking,  &c.,  were  like- 
wise perceivable.  Hence,  both  were  equally  manifest.  How 
is  it  that  so  many  fall  into  absolute  materialism,  and  lo  few 
into  absolute  idealism  ?  This  natural  tendency  to  one  of  two 
poles  deserves  consdcretion.  The  following  appears  to  mo  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  diffiailty  :— Our  notion  of  spirit  is  got  from 
reflection, — a  looking  back  upon  ourselves ;  we  do  not  stand 
like  third  parties  with  matter  at  our  right  hand,  and  spirit  at 
our  left.  "  Spirit"  means  ourselves,  as  distingm'shed  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  so  easy  to  look 
at  home  as  to  look  abroad.  I  have  before  said,  that  were  it 
not  for  objects  around,  our  own  existence  would  not  be  mani* 
fest ;  but  that  docs  not  prove,  that,  granted  the  j)re8cnce  of  the 
objects,  the  notions  of  spirit  and  matter  should  not  l)e  equally 
clear.  Tlie  fact  is  this :  spirit  first  contemplatts  external  objects, 
while  so  employed  its  attention  is  directed,  of  course,  out- 
wards ;  it  is  thinking  of  matter,  not  of  itself,  and  is  not  per- 
forming an  act  of  self-reflection.  And  when  it  does  look  back 
upon  itself,  it  only  regards  itself  as  the  perceiver  of  the  objects, 
that  is,  only  as  in  relation  to  matter.  Hence,  spirit  can  think 
about  matter  without  thinking  of  itself,  but  cannot  think  of 
itself  without  thinking  alwut  matter.  Our  Cambridge  ftiend  is 
right  then  so  far,  though,  I  am  convinced,  the  reasons  I  havd 
alleged  had  no  part  in  prompting  him  to  take  his  peculiar  side. 
Understand,  my  observations  do  not  in  the  least  veer  towards 
materialism,  or  an  acknowletlgment  of  the  independent  being  of 
matter.  The  eye,  to  which  the  whole  visible  world  is  revealed, 
does  not  have  a  glimpse  of  itself;  but  who,  in  affirming  Uiis, 
would  be  accused  of  denying  the  eye's  existence  ? 

Line  6.  {True  copy.)  In  the  Latin  "  ejtemplaria,"  an  ex- 
pression which  involves  one  of  the  most  puzzling  subjects  in 
metaphysics.  Fichte,  the  young,  now  professor  at  Bonn,  has 
written  much  valuable  matter  about  it.  The  notion  was,  that 
as  things  external  to  the  mind  cannot  bo  within  it,  and  our  im- 


t  iEneas  required  the  aid  of  a  Sibyl  to  conduct  him  to  the 
world  of  spirits. 

t  These  concluding  lines  refer  to  Pope's  "  Rajpe  of  the  Lock^" 
the  couplet  in  inverted  commas  is  by  Pope.— T. 
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press'ons  of  coirse  are  in  our  minds,  we  never  perceive  the 
things  themselves,  but  onlj  have  impressions,  which  are  copies 
of  them.  This  theory  gave  rise  to  a  sceptical  question.  If  we 
only  perceive  the  impressions,  and  not  the  things,  how  can  we 
possibly  tell  that  the  former  ae  copies  of  the  latter  ?  The 
severe  idealism  rose  from  this  question  ;  seeing  that  there  is  no 
comparing  a  known  with  an  unknown  thing,  so  as  to  find  out 
whether  one  be  a  copy  of  the  other  or  not,  and  also  admitting 
that  we  perceive  nothing  but  impressions,  the  idealist  boldly 
cuts  off  the  trouble  of  comparison  by  den^-ing  the  existence  of 
external  things  altogether.  Still,  however,  the  corporeal  world 
has  never  ceased  to  assert  its  claims  to  existence  ;  the  mind 
finds  that  there  is  a  number  of  object)  utterly  independent  of 
its  own  will,  and  what  is  this,  but  finding  that  they  do  not  de- 
pend on  itself?  The  idealist  will  maintain,  that  the  so-called 
real  things  are  produced  by  spirit,  foithont  consciousness,  and 
that  the  imaginary  things  are  produced  with  consciousness. 
But,  how  does  this  prove  mind  xvithout  matter  ?  Mind  is  mani- 
fested by  consciousness,  and  what  right  has  it  to  attribute  to 
itself  acts  of  which  it  is  unconscious?  Can  there  not  lie  a  third 
principle,  which  is  neither  mind  nor  matter,  but  developes 
itself  in  both  ?  Kant  had  a  very  odd  way  of  avoiding  severe 
idealism,  and  at  the  same  time  of  steering  clear  of  the  imten- 
able  notion  of  a  copy.  He  said  that  there  were  external  things, 
but  that  our  perceptions  were  totally  unlike  them  ;  that  we 
could  have  no  conception  of  the  external  world  in  itself ;  and 
hence  that  things  were  literally  concealed  by  their  own  tnani- 
festalion.  However,  this  vast,  inconceivable  mass  (which  was 
called  the  noumenon)  seemed  but  lumbering,  and  Fichte,  the 
elder,  raised  once  more  the  standard  of  absolute  idealism.  He 
found  that  nothing  can  be  an  object,  except  that  which  is 
limited ;  that  spirit*  to  contemplate  itself,  or  become  its  own 
object,  must  necessarily  set  a  limit  to  itself,  and  hence  he  in- 
geniously made  the  material  world  spring  from  the  ver3'  essence 
of  spirit.  But  though  he  thus  accounted  for  a  material  world 
on  the  principles  of  pure  idealism,  his  theory  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. He  had  indeed  deduced  a  limit ;  but  whence  could  he 
draw  the  variety  of  our  limits,  the  thousand  different  sensations 
and  phenomena  which  all-bounteous  nature  bestows  ?  At  last 
comes  the  identity-system,  the  placing  the  absolute  neither  in 
^irit  nor  matter,  but  in  an  indifference  of  both,  and  the  making 
thought  and  being  Ijoth  the  same,  not  one  a  copy  of  the  other. 
From  this  point  German  philosophy  is  working  at  present. 
-Understand  by  the  word  "  spirit"  I  have  only  meant  "  spirit 
as  manifested  to  us."  Doubtless  "  spirit,"  as  applied  to  the 
Divinity,  has  a  different  sense,  not  meaning  a  something  de- 
pendent on  another  pole. 

Line  9.  (The  touch.)— I  have  not  exactly  rendered  the  Latin, 
and  as  the  original  jjassage  is  good,  I  have  transcribed  it  :— 

"  -^—  qui  per  totam  currit  sparso  agmine  molem 
Tactus,  ad  extremas  speculator  corporis  oras." 

The  observation  offers  food  for  reflectiou.  "s  it  not  singular 
that  while  all  the  other  senses  should  be  confined  to  one  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  the  touch  should  be  spread  all  over  it  ? 
An  instructive  essay  might  be  ^vritten  on  this. 

Line  1 9,  and  foUoAving. — The  requisition  of  symbols  under 
sensuous  forms  is  here  well  set  forth.  Compare  it  with  what  I 
said  in  my  last  essay.  The  author  deduces  polytheism  from 
the  attempt  of  the  mind  to  grasp  what  is  beyond  it,  and  then 
finding  nothing,  filling  up  the  chasm  with  mere  corporeal 
forms. 

Line  43.  {Looke.)  —Wonderful !  The  empirical  unsoaring 
Locke  sneered  at  for  being  too  mystical !  The  fact  is,  our 
Cambridge  friend,  in  sneering  at  Locke,  has  only  exposed  him- 
self Locke  merely  regarded  spirit  as  naturally  manifested, 
and  our  sapient  poet  instantly  makes  him  a  contemplator  of 
spirits  as  Bupernaturally  manifested.  "We  now  discover,  what 
we  must  have  suspected  all  along,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
Bul^ect,  but  that  his  poem  is  the  result  of  a  monstrous  state  of 
confusion.  Apparitions  are  downright  sensible  forms,  deter- 
mined and  distinct ;  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  a 

*  "  Spirit  and  matter"  are  not  Fichtean  words,  but  I  have 
used  them  to  preserve  the  connection. 


ghost  than  a  living  man  ;  they  are  not  assumed  as  symbols,  can- 
not be  made  out  as  allegories  like  the  heathen  deities,  but  are 
by  their  believers  considered  as  downright  existing  objects. 
These  considerations  lead  us  to  a  twofold  division  of  the  mys- 
tics. The  first  are  those  who  spring  from  a  Cartesian  basis, 
Avho  dwell  in  self-contemplation,  who  think  that  spirit  or  the 
soul,  abstracted  from  all  outward  things,  can  be  manifested. 
These  are  the  persons  I  have  accused  "of  nihilism.  Another 
party  of  mystics  are  totally  distinct  from  these ;  they  think 
nothing  of  self-contemplation,  but  believe  in  an  intercourse 
with  the  spiritual  world,  which  they  suppose  peopled  with  be- 
ings OS  visible  as  anything  in  this  earth,  and  of  course  belonging 
to  the  class  of  external  objects.  It  would  be  the  highest  in- 
justice to  accuse  these  parties  of  nihilism  ;  what  they  call  spi- 
rits being  no  abstractions,  but  merely  a  refined  sort  of  bodies, 
which  are  within  the  ken  of  the  understanding.  Those  mystics 
I  alluded  to  in  my  last,  as  eking  out  the  understanding  with  the 
imagination,  while  the  more  intellectual  class  are  able  to  give 
their  images  a  scientific  form,  make  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  classes.  Like  the  latter,  they  openly  require  sensuous 
forms  to  dwell  on  ;  like  the  former,  they  do  not  give  these  an 
external  being,  but  make  them  spring  from  their  own  mind. 
The  first  class  of  mystics  is  rather  a  portrait  of  a  state  aimed 
at  than  a  state  possessed,  and  the  self-contemplatists  are  glad  to 
become  friends  with  the  seers,  as  being  able  to  give  a  form  to 
their  abstractions.  Still,  though  the  same  man  may  belong  to 
both  parties,  they  are  entirely  distinct.  Our  poet  has  con- 
founded them  ;  and  when  he  ought  to  have  accused  Locke  of  a 
tendenc}  to  nihilism,  he  has,  by  a  palpable  blunder,  made  him 
a  ghost  seer.  A  svstematic  l)ody  of  the  second  order  of 
mystics  are  the  Swedenborgians,  who  are  neither  self-contem- 
piatists  nor  ascetics. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Are  likely  to  get  into  a  position  which  is  commonly  compared  to 
an  uncomfortable  immersion  in  "  hot  water."  The  members 
have  actively  and  energetically  taken  up  the  subject  of  "  Strikes" 
and  "  Turn-outs."  A  committee  has  been  appointed  "  to  occupy 
themselves  in  collecting  a  statistical  accoimt  of  the  various 
strikes  and  combinations  which  have  existed  in  different  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  of  introducing  new  regulations  between  masters  and 
men." 

On  the  1 9th  ultimo,  the  first  paper  on  the  subject  was  read 
before  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  society,  of  which  the  particu- 
lars have  been  reported  to  us.  It  was  on  the  strike  at  Staley 
bridge  and  Ashton  in  the  winter  of  1830-31.  But,  although  it 
pretended  to  be  an  impartial  statement  of  that  important 
affair,  it  was  so  decidedly  one-sided,  that  we  forbear  to  publish 
any  particulars  or  abstract  of  it.  Questions  were  asked  by  some 
of  the  company,  which  showed  at  once  that  the  strike  originated 
with  the  masters,  and  not  with  the  men. 

The  Society  has  put  together  a  formidable  list  of  fifty-seven 
questions,  which  we  subjoin.  Our  working  readers  will  perceive 
at  once  how  strong  a  spice  of  favour  towards  the  capitalists  is 
infused  throughout  the  whole.  This  Society  sets  out  with  a  no- 
tion of  its  perfect  impartialitj-,  and,  at  the  meeting,  it  was  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  phraseology  of  every  speaker.  They  all 
avowed  the  necessity  of  appearing  impartial,  but  not  one 
avowed  the  necessity  of  l/ei7iff  impartial.  The  members  may 
suppose  this  is  only  a  grammatical  criticism  of  ours.  We 
assure  them,  their  words  truly  and  faithfully  express  their  actual 
state  of  mind.  So  clearly  do  we  see  the  mental  position  of 
these  statistical  inquirers,  whose  labours  we  hope  will  yet  do 
much  good,  that  we  feel  it  requisite  to  acquaint  the  working 
men  with  what  is  gomg  on. 

The  New  Poor  Law  began  with  inquiries  much  farther  from  di- 
rect government  cognizance  than  this  society,  and  no  doubt  some- 
thing is  intended  by,  or  will  grow  out  of,  the  researches  of  these 
political  economists.  These  measures, whatever  they  shall  be,  can- 
not be  of  that  progressive  nature  which  the  condition  of  man  de- 
mands, if  they  are  to  be  founded  on  a  state  of  mind  which  is  so 
thoroughly  imbued,  as  these  papers  show,  by  the  pre-suppesi- 
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tion  or  prejudice,  that  the  working  people  are  always  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  the  results  of  strihes  are  always  injurioius. 

If  the  operatives  think  it  worth  while  efficiently  to  counler- 
act  the  matliinery  of  these  theoristp,  they  should  at  once  form  a 
JBtatistical  Society  of  their  own.  This  would  cost  them  littte 
time  or  money,  i'or  they  have  amongst  themtelve*  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  facts  necessary  to  be  brought  before  the  public.  Let  the 
unwashed  wash  thfmselves  for  once,  and  meet  these  philosophi- 
cal inquirers  on  their  own  ground.  In  point  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  the  operatives  are  immeasurably  beyond  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  whose  station  in  life  ne- 
cessarily precludes  them  from  a  familiarity  and  sympathy  with 
workmen,  and  the  res-ults  of  laws  affecting  their  well-being. 

At  all  events,  we  hope  that  some  active  and  well  informed  in- 
dividuals will  draw  up  a  list  of  fifty-seven  questions,  not  exactly- 
opposed  to  these,  because  errors  en  one  side  will  not  correct 
errors  on  aRother  side,  but  which  shall  have  the  strongest  possi- 
ble tendency  to  elicit  the  truth.  Working  men,  who  feel 
itrongly  that  truth  is  with  Ihero,  need  not  enter  info  narrow 
diq>utefl  :  they  can  afford  to  meet  the  subject  fkirly. 

STATISTICAL    SOf  IKTY    OF    LONDON. 

Q$t0net  formed  for  the  purjtoie  of  collecting  a  Statement  qf  the 
origin,  progrest,  and  contequence*  of  individual  Strikes. 

1 .  Name  of  town  or  district. 

2.  Population  of  ditto. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  population,  and  of  their  staple  em- 
ploy, with  reference  to  the  strike. 

4.  State  the  circumstances  of  ihe  trade,  whether  flourishing 
or  otherwise,  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

5.  State  the  occupation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  strike  or 
conbination,  showing  the  particular  class  with  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

C.  What  were  the  average  weekly  earnings  }»  mediately  be- 
fore the  strike,  and  »hen  in  full  work,  of  the  class  tcith  whom 
the  strike  originated  ? 

7.  Were  the  earnings,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  work- 
men, with  whom  the  utrike  originated,  inferior  to  those  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  same  bianch  of  manufacture,  in  the  same 
or  neighbouring  towns  or  district  ? 

Jf    Were  they  in  any  way,  and  in  what  way,  superior? 

0.  State  the  number  and  description  of  workmen  and  other 
pCTsons  whose  employments  depended  upon  those  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  strike,  and  who  were  consequently  deprived 
of  occupation  during  its  continuance. 

10.  >Vhat  were  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  persons  last  de- 
scribed? 

1 1 .  State  the  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  roachjnerv- 
rendered  inactiTeby  the  strike. 

12.  State  the  estimated  floating  capital  of  manufacturers  arid 
masters  rendered  inactive,  and  consequent  amount  of  loss. 

Detail  the  mode  in  which  this  estimate  is  made. 

1 3.  Did  any  Trades^  Union  exist  in  the  district  before  the 
strike,  or  was  any  formed  in  consequence? 

Number  and  description  of  its  members — its  constitution — 
rules  for  management — remuneiation  of  officers— its  declared 
objects — mode  of  operation. 

1 4.  Were  any  and  what  compulsory  measures  taken  to  make 
wolkmen  join  the  union  ? 

15.  Did  any  association  of  toasters  exist  in  the  district  be- 
fore the  strike,  for  coimteracting  the  operarions  of  Trade*' 
Unions,  or  for  any  other  purpose  ? 

16.  Did  the  stnke  originate  in  the  town  or  district,  or  was  it 
part  of  a  more  extensive  plan,  and  was  ii  fomented  by  delegates 
from  any  other  body  of  workmen  ? 

17.  Was  the  strike  under  the  direction  of  any  Committee  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  was  its  constitution  and  mode  of  operation  ; 
and  had  that  Committee  absolute  and  secret  powers  ? 

Ebdeavour  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

18.  What  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  strike  or  combina- 
tion ;  state  whether  any  and  what  notice  was  given,  either  by 
the  masters  or  men,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  time  of  its 
commencement  ? 

1 9.  W  ere  any  and  what  proposals  for  accommodation  made 
by  either  party  for  the  acceptance  of  the  other  ? 


Send  copies  of  any  papers  connected  with  such  proposals. 

20.  On  what  day  did  the  strike  commence  P 

21.  In  how  many  estabiithments  did  the  strike  prevail?  In 
how  many  did  the  workmen  continue  employed  ? 

22.  State  the  numbir  of  persons  engaged  in  the  strike  or 
combination,  and  the  number  who  continued  at  work. 

23.  How  were  the  different  descriptions  of  workpeople  sup- 
ported during  the  ttni  e  ?  From  what  source  was  the  fund  de- 
rived h  What  were  the  rates  of  weekly  allowance  of  different 
periods?  Wliat  tie  aggregate  sum  thus  distributed?  How 
long  did  the  furds  last  ?  What  were  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment ?     Send  pap»s,  if  any. 

24.  Was  any  subscription  raised,  or  money  voted  fVom  cor- 
porate, or  other  funds,  for  relievirg  distressed  persons  during 
the  strike?  What  regulations  or  l)mit<\tion8  were  imposed  in 
the  distribution  of  tlie  money  ? 

2,).  State  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  from 
the  parish  funds,  in  each  week  during  the  strike,  aud  in  each  of 
the  twelve  weeks  thereafter,  comparing  the  same  with  the  coi- 
reqwDiding  period  in  the  preceding  year. 

26.  Were  any  of  the  workpeople  able  to  resort,  and  did  tliey 
so  resort,  to  any  other,  and  what  other,  modes  of  occupation,  at 
any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike  ? 

27.  How  otherv%-ise  did  theg  pass  their  time  ? 

28.  Was  there  any  perceptible  increase  of  the  class  of  strwt 
beggaia? 

29.  Was  much  sickness  or  iacreased  mortality  observable 
during  the  strike,  or  consequent  upon  it  ? 

.30,  State  the  number  of  persons  who  were  admitted  into  the 
several  hospitals,  or  received  medical  attendance,  during  each 
week  of  the  strike,  and  for  each  of  the  twelve  weeks  thereafter. 
Give  weekly  etatements  for  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

31.  Il^as  there  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  dmnkenness 
and  diaorderljf  eondvel  witnessed  in  the  streets  1 

35.  Were  any.  and  what  acts  of  riolence  against  persons  or 
property  committed  l>p  the  ditcontented  workmen,  particularly 
with  refWence  to  new  hands  employed,  or  old  hands  not  turn- 
ing out  ? 

S3.  Was  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  military  power,  or 
to  add  to  the  force  of  the  police,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace? 

34.  Can  loss  of  human  life  be  either  d)rectly  or  indirectly 
attributed  to  the  strike  ? 

3^.  Were  any  ill  effects  visible  in  the  criminal  calendar  at- 
tributable to  the  strike  ? 

Give  weekly  statements  of  the  number  of  persons  committed, 
and  the  natiuv  of  their  offences  during  the  continuance  of  the 
strike,  and  for  three  months  thereafter.  Give  also  statements 
of  the  committals  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year. 

36.  Did  the  people  while  unemployed  contract  degradimg 
habits  ?  Were  those  habits  abandoned  or  continued  beyond  dse 
period  of  the  strike  ? 

37.  Was  any  diminution  observed  in  the  attendance  at 
schools  of  the  children  of  parties  engaged  in  the  strike  ? 

38.  What  w»9  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Savings' Barica 
of  the  district  on  the  20th  of  November  in  each  ot  the  three 
years  preceding  the  strike ;  and  what  was  the  amount  just  be- 
fore the  strike  began  ? 

39.  What  proportion  belonged  to  the  class  of  discontented 
workmen  ? 

40.  What  was  the  sggregate  amount  of  deposits  whok  <be 
strike  ended  ? 

41.  What  proportion  then  belonged  to  the  discontented  class? 

42.  Give  sin<i'ar  statements  for  any  Friendly  or  other  Benefit 
or  Loan  Societies. 

43.  Did  the  work  people  contract  debts,  and  to  what  amount, 
when  unemployed  ? 

44.  Have  they  since  been  able  to  pay  off  their  debts  ? 

4.S.  Did  the  manufacturers  and  masters  have  lecouxse  toaoM, 
and  what  means,  for  supplying  the  places  of  discontented  wwK- 
men  ? 

In  particular,  were  any  mechanical  inventions  newly  intn- 
duoed  to  that  end  ? 

46.  How  far  were  tlMse  ateasares  successful? 
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47.  State  the  day  on  which  the  strike  ended.  How  many 
weeks  were  the  workmen  unemployed  ? 

48.  How  many,  when  willing  to  work,  were  able  again  to 
find  employment? 

49.  By  what  means  were  they  induced  to  resume  work  ? 

50.  Upon  what  terms  did  they  return  to  work  ? 

51.  State  the  number  of  hands  who  were  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  masters  after  the  strike. 

52.  What  rate  of  wages  did  they  pay  to  new  hands,  com- 
pared to  what  had  before  been  paid  to  workmen  similarly  em- 
ployed ? 

53.  What  number  or  proportion  left  the  district,  or  con- 
tinued in  it  unemployed,  or  employed  in  occupations  different 
or  inferior  in  emolument  to  those  they  had  previously  filled  'i 

54.  Has  there  been  any  difference  observable  in  the  mode  of 
living,  and  in  the  personal  and  family  comforts  enjoyed  by 
the  operatives  before  and  since  the  strike  ? 

55.  Have  any  of  the  master  manufacturers  been  induced  by 
the  consequences  of  the  strike  to  quite  business,  or  to  remove 
to  other  localities,  or  have  any  of  the  masters  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strike  ? 

56.  Estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  town  or  district  occa- 
sioned by  the  strike,  and  distinguish  the  proportions  of  that 
loss  borne  by  the  workmen,  the  manufacturers  or  masters,  the 
shopkeepers,  and  other  classes  respectively. 

57.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  trade  of 
the  town  or  district  ? 


NOTE   TO   THE   WORD   "PRIEST,"   IN   THE 
ST.  SIMONIAN  CHART. 

In  employing  the  word  Priest,  we  do  not  cenceal  our  belief  of  the 
offence  which  it  is  likely  to  create,  especially  with  those  whom 
we  regard  as  most  closely  allied  with  ourselves.  Criticism  has 
terminated  its  career  in  destroying  Christianity.  Religion 
retrogrades  in  respect  to  the  present  wants  of  humanity.  At 
present,  the  6r8t  step  which  ought  to  be  taken  is  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Catholicism,  that  is  to  say,  Christianity  in  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  has  led  the  march  of  humanity  for  fifteen 
centuries.  It  ceased  to  do  so  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  since  that  period  men,  struck  with  the  evils  occasioned  by 
the  Christian  religion,  and  by  the  Christian  priests,  have  con- 
ceived a  horror  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  priests  in  general. 
But  another  prejudice,  the  necessary  consequence  of  criticism, 
Btill  rises  both  against  religion  and  the  priesthood.  The  priest, 
it  is  said,  ought  never  to  interfere  with  politics.  This  is  very 
tnie  for  the  Catholic  priests,  and  for  the  priests  of  Christian 
sects,  or  of  the  ancient  religions  which  still  exist ;  for  now  they 
can  do  nothing  but  evil  in  interfering  with  politics ;  but  in  a 
social  order,  where  politics  and  religion  are  in  progress,  and  are 
identified  by  an  equal  contribution  to  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  amelioration  of  humanity,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
calling  the  governors— pneats.  But  if  th's  name  be  objection- 
able, because  in  history  it  has  belongetl  to  oppressors,  we  ask  if 
kings,  emperors,  tribunes,  democrats,  aristocrats,  directors,  even 
presidents,  have  not  also  been  oppressors  ?  We  ask  if,  in 
respect  to  the  future,  the  past  ought  not  to  be  considered  equally 
tyrannical  in  the  political  as  in  the  religious  department  ?  Not- 
withstanding, since  the  St.  Simonian  order  is  principally  reli- 
gious, the  name  of  the  chiefs  of  this  order  ought  to  indicate 
that  they  are  clothed  vnth  a  religious  character — ^that  they  are 
priests.  Moreover,  we  prefer  this  denomination,  because  the 
last  hierarchy  of  priests  that  we  find  in  history,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  is  the  only  one  which  has  admitted  into 
its  bosom  the  principle  which  we  establish  for  the  whole  of 
^iety,  namely,  "  Retribution  according  to  works,  and  classifi- 
cation according  to  capacity,  independent  of  the  privileges  of 
birth."  Without  doubt,  new  names  will  be  given  ultimately 
to  new  classes,  orders,  and  powers,  without  doubt  human  lan- 
guage is  far  fi-om  being  complete.  But  besides  the  inconveni- 
ence of  losing,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  word,  the  traditional 
link  that  ought  always  to  unite  the  past  with  the  future,  the 
6ame  explanations  and  justifications  would  have  been  necessary 


to  demonstrate  the  value  of  these  new  words,  anu  to  popularize 
them.  Let  us  dive,  then,  to  the  depths  of  facts,  without  being 
afraid  of  the  phantoms  of  the  past,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
sacerdotal  character  is,  and  ought  to  be,'  the  true  character  of 
the  St.  Simonian  hierarchy.  The  same  observations  ought  to 
be  extended-to  all  words  borrowed  from  Christianity,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  this  table. 

CORRESPONDENTS.  " 

W.  Barber. —  We  take  neither  side  of  the  question.     We  are 
neither  with  men  nor  masters.    But  the  worldly  wisdom  or  po- 
licy of  the  masters  is  superior  to  that  of  the  men.     The  reason 
is,  they  are  smaller  in  number,  and  more  powerful  in  resources. 
The  men  being  a  huge  and  unwieldy  multitude,  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  without  pecuniary  resources,  have  not  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  victory  over  the  masters  by  a  strike  alone,  unless, 
as  the  New  Moral  World  of  last  week  insinuates,  they  employ 
the  capital  in  their  own  savings'  banks  to  make  masters  of 
themselves,  an  idea  corresponding  in  character  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  Shepherd,  by  a  Correspondent  last  week.     The  old 
radicalism  of  the  people  is  dissolving  rapidly.     The  disciples  of 
that  school  of  sand  are  abusing  each  other  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and  almost  daily  we  hear  one  Radical  vilifying  another, 
and  venting  all  his  fury,  like  the  religious,  on  those  ivho  are 
most  closely  allied  to  h'mself.     Radicalism  and  Infidelity  are 
what  the  St.  Simonians  called  critical  eras,  eras  of  subversion 
for  old  forms.     A  new  organic  era  must  succeed,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  organie  unity,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  otherwise 
society  will  go  to  desolation.     Ruin,,  however,   is   impossible. 
Provision  is  already  made  for  the  future.    Truth  will  spring 
from  earth,  righteousness  look  down  from  heaven.     The  stars 
in  their  courses  are  fighting  for  us,  by  scattering  our  enemies. 
Me  could  as  soon  believe  that  the  multiplication  table  is  wrong, 
as  that  our  general  principles  are  false.     We  shall  rest  in 
peace  in  our  little  island,  and  see  the  storm  disperse  the  huge 
armada  of  political  and  religious  humbug.     There  is  an  article 
on  St.  Simonism  in  the  January  {7th)  number  oj  the  Dublin 
Review,  which  we  would  advise  our  Correspondent,  and  all  our 
readers  to  peruse  ;  with  many  faults,  and  some  smatterings  qf 
old  bigotry,  there  is  a  rich  repast  for  a  thinking  mind  in  the 
contents.  The  Owenites  would  learn  something  from  it,  and  their 
social  father  appears  amongst  the  other  spirits  which  the  magi- 
cian has  conjured  up  to  gratify  his  readers. 

B.  J.  has  read  more  upon  the  subject  than  we  have  ;  but  in 
the  work  to  which  he  alludes  there  is  none  of  the  information 
he  is  in  quest  of,  and  tee  question  much  if  he  will  find  more 
than  in  t/ie  third  of  the  works  he  has  mentioned.  It  is  not 
a  subject  for  the  S  hepherd,  although^  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

C.  Dyer. —  We  are  obliged  to  our  Correspondent  for  his  ex- 
ntract,  ad  will  probably  use  it. 

We  expect  to  employ  our  pen  in  some  other  publication 
about  the  close  of  the  summer  season  ;  but  whether  it  be  in  the 
"  Cowherd,"  or  the  "  Swineherd,"  we  cannot  tell.  Time  will 
tell. 


ERRATUM. 

In  our  last  week's  notice  to  CorresponJcmts,  for  "  spin  " 
read  "  spine."  It  was  at  one  time  "  space  ;"  we  maried  out 
two  letters,  and  the  compositor,  to  make  sure  work  of  it,  took 
out  three. 
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JUSTIFICATION    OF   THE   DIVINE   NATURE  AS 
THE  SOURCE  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

Two  urns  by  Jove '8  high  throne  have  ever  ttoo^, 
The  flource  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills ; 
Bletssin}^  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills; 
To  most  he  mingles  both.     The  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad  unmix  d  is  curst  indeed ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven. 
He  wanders  AUtcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  '24, 

The  title  of  this  chapter  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  for  which  the  Shepherd  was  started.  It 
is  chiefly  an  intellectual  question,  but  one  upon  which  all  reli- 
gious controversy  hangs,  and  by  which  alone  peace  can  be  pro- 
cured. There  are  many  minds  who  can  find  peace  by  letting 
all  such  questions  nione,  and  many  more  can  find  private  satis- 
faction in  keeping  aloof  from  all  religious  and  political  discus- 
sion. It  is  only  in  our  public  character  that  we  ourselves  care 
for  either.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  kr.ow  that  this  is  the  last 
day  in  which  we  should  ever  discuss  a  contro verbal  point  in 
theology  or  politics.  We  hat«  controversy.  We  hate  pain 
also,  and  many  other  evils  which  are  incumbent  upon  a%  and  of 
which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves. 

But  were  we  to  let  controversy  alone,  others  would  not.  The 
mind  is  a  restless  thing — it  must  have  employment.  It  is  a 
curious  thing,  and  it  must  have  satisfaction.  This  restlessness 
and  curiosity  lead  it  to  the  .very  point  which  we  have  chosen  to 
dilate  upon. 

All  the  syHtems  of  the  world  ars  based  upon  the  faith  of  a 
one-sided  deity,  the  author  of  good  only  ;  and  as  all  men  differ 
respecting  good,  the  deity  of  one  party  is  rejected  by  another. 
Were  this  faith  removed,  men  would  correspond  upon  a  dif- 
ferent principle,  and  seek  truth  independent  of  what  is  now 
falsely  called  Divine  authority.  They  would  seek  it  inwardly 
in  that  wisdom — which  reads  the  book  of  universal  Providence 
independent  of  external  injunction — which  reads  the  history  of 
man,  and  discovers  the  law  of  God  respecting  man  therein. 

When  a  smith  is  at  work,  he  has  two  pieces  of  metal  in  his 
hands ;  one  piece  )>ent8,  the  other  is  beateru  He  cannot  work 
without  these  two,  and  one  must  be  stronger  than  the  other  ;  to 
make  one  soft,  he  heats  it ;  to  keep  the  other  liard,  ho  preserves 
it  cool.  With  hot  and  cold  materials,  therefore,  the  smith 
works,  and  produces  the  instrument  which  his  inventive  faculty 
had  predetermined  to  make.  When  two  smiths  are  at  work 
u]>on  one  instrument,  there  is  no  occasion  for  heating  one  of 
the  smiths,  i.  e.  for  having  a  cold  and  a  hot  smith  to  work  the 
metal  with ;  the  two  smiths  may  be  equally  hot.  It  is  the 
materials  only  that  require  to  be  opposed  to  each  other  in 
hardnem  and  noflnesH,  heat  and  cold.  The  single  smith  repre- 
sentK  God  in  his  universal  character,  as  a  director  of  social  pro- 
gress ;  the  materials  represent  men.  These  materials  must  be 
placed  in  antagonism,  in  order  to  act  upon  each  other ;  and  as 
the  smith  makes  one  hot  and  the  other  cold,  one  hard  and  the 
other  soft,  so  the  creating  mind  produces  various  states  of 


being  for  action  and  re-action,  assertion  and  contradiction.  We 
cannot  imagine  action  without  this  contradiction.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  right  in  God  to  cauce  it.  Now  contradiction  im- 
plies error.  Error,  therefore,  is  a  divine  agent,  and  revelation 
is  not  a  test  of  truth. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  smiths,  however,  we  mfiy  discover 
another  truth.  Let  the  two  smiths  represent  men.  Although 
men,  as  materials  of  the  Di«ine  artificer,  require  heating  and 
cooiing  according  to  His  purpose,  they  have  no  occn.<ion  to 
heat  and  cool  themselves,  to  assert  for  the  sake  of  assertion,  or 
contradict  for  the  saVe  of  contradiction.  On  the  contrary, 
their  object  is  to  remove  contradiction,  a^d  efltct  conciliation. 
In  this  respect  they  act  in  opposition  to  the  Creating  Mind. 
The  action  of  original  Nature,  or  the  Creator,  is  evidently 
antagonism— the  action  of  man,  or  of  wisdom  in  man,  is  to 
destroy  antagonism. 

Here,  therefore,  are  two,  or  rather  three  forces:  first,  two 
opposing  forces,  originating  in  Divine  necf)»ity;  second,  a  con- 
ciliatory force,  originating  in  the  resistance  of  man  to  a  spirit 
of  contention. 

This  latter  is  wisdom  and  virtue ;  but  the  smith  must  be 
kept  working.  He  is  never  done.  He  never  slumliers  nor 
sleeps,  and  as  long  as  he  works  he  must  have  a  hanl  and  a  soft, 
a  cold  and  a  hot,  piece  of  metal  in  his  hands.  This  contradic- 
tion can  never  cease.  It  may  be  infinitely  variwl.  Sometimes 
the  iron  is  red  hot,  sometimes  merely  warm.  Sometimes  both 
irons  are  cold,  and  he  uses  a  file  or  a  rasp ;  but  in  all  cases 
there  is  an  opposition  of  forces,  and  one  material  rules  the 
other.  Apply  this  law  of  Nature  to  mind,  and  you  discover 
the  universal  law  of  antagonism,  and  the  divine  necessity  of 
contradiction  in  the  wo.-ld  of  thought,  beginning  with  revela- 
tion, which  is  merely  a  hieroglyph  of  all  the  rest.  Having 
discovered  this  law  of  Nature,  uhide  by  it.  Never  deny  it. 
Never  forget  it.  Whenever  you  deny  it  or  forget  it,  you  blun- 
der in  reasoning  upon  all  universal  subjects,  and  the  man  who 
is  guided  by  this  law  regards  you  as  a  wanderer  in  the  infinities 
and  mysteries  of  etcrrnl  night. 

We  will  take  another  example,  for  the  sake  of  a  double  illus- 
tration. Suppose  two  lawyers  pleading  a  cause  before  a  judge. 
Let  the  judge  be  man,  and  the  two  lawyers  the  antagoniR- 
tic  principles f  of  the  Divine  Nature.  E^ch  lawyer  sakes  a 
bold  and  reckless  assertion  that  his  opponent  is  wrorg, and  him- 
self right.  One  adduces  all  the  arguments  pro,  and  the  other 
all  the  arguments  contra.  The  utmost  zeal,  %igo  ir,  and  vehe- 
mence of  langiuigeand  actitm  arc  employed  to  convince  the 
judge  that  both  sides  of  the  questioi  are  right,  each  lawyer 
taking  one  side  only.  This  double  action  is  highly  conducive 
to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  almost  imp<}f«ible  in  an  ordi- 
nary case  to  conceal  it.  Were  there  only  one  party  there 
would  be  no  pleading,  no  inquiry,  no  exertion  of  mind,  no  de- 
velopment of  intellect — there  would  not  Ijc  two  sides  of  a  <|ue6- 
tion.  Two  parties  in  opposition  make  a  cause;  the  rcprejjcnta- 
tives  of  these  two  parties  are  the  representatives  of  one  cause, 
and  the  judge  is  the  umjjire.  Uptm  the  simie  principle  has 
God  divided  himself  into  two  pnrtiw,  in  order  to  make  a  cause, 
and  by  a  double  and  opposite  inspinition  he  pleads  this  one 
cause  by  opposite  usscrtirns,  and  n  an  is  left  to  judge  by  aid  of 
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the  spirit  of  wisdom  which  i»  given  him.  The  action  of  Deity, 
therefore,  in  pleading  is  contradictory — in  judging  it  is  concil- 
iatory, but  as  there  are  various  degrees  of  judgment,  the  most 
perfect  is  that  which  is  the  most  conciliatory,  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  plot. 

Hence  arises  the  philosophical  necessity  for  Revelation  ap- 
pearing in  contradiction.  It  is  merely  a  one-sided  pleading. 
The  other  side  is  as  true.  There  is  inspiration  in  both.  There 
is  inspiration  in  faith,  and  inspiration  in  infidelity.  Truth  is 
divided  between  them.  Moreover,  the  contradiction  is  not  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  only,  but  each  is  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tion in  itself.  Faith  contradicts  faith,  and  infidelity  contiadicts 
infidelity,  and  revelation  is  set  in  antagonism  to  revelation — to 
infinity.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  antagonism  which  is  not 
confined  to  large  sects  and  churches,  but  riots  in  individual 
coBtradiction,  and  sets  even  a  man's  own  thoughts  in  confu- 
sion by  the  clashing  of  contrary  ideas.  This  is  the  heating  and 
cooling  system.  This  is  the  system  of  antagonism.  Is  it  not 
tight  ?  Then  the  laws  of  Nature  are  wrong.  Let  us  repeal 
them  !  Let  us  send  a  petition  to  heaven  to  enact  new  ordi- 
nances, and  put  an  end  to  antagonism  !  This  very  day  n  man 
called  upon  us  with  a  petition  of  this  nature  !  Yea,  a  petition 
to  heaven  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  !  He  said,  his  wife  had 
been  praying  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  ;  and  the  Lord 
answered  by  voice,  and  told  her  to  write  out  her  petition,  and, 
if  she  could  get  fifty  signatures  to  it,'^e  would  come  imme- 
diately, and  would  tarry  no  longer.  The  man  is  quite  elated, 
and  is,  at  this  moment,  going  about  with  the  petition  for  signa- 
tures. We  happened  to  be  out  at  the  time  he  called,  or  we 
should  certainly  have  signed  the  petition.  The  man  and  his 
wife  have  got  one  of  the  lawyers  in  their  ears,  and  they  are  deaf 
to  the  other  lawyer.  Some  people  will  not  believe  that  the  wo- 
man heard  this  voice.  We  never  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of 
denying  or  asserting  these  things.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say — 
•/  is  the  lawjfer.  That  settles  the  point  at  once  without  any  argu- 
ment, and  we  settle  the  whole  Bible  controversy  in  the  same 
manner,  by  seating  ourselves  on  the  bench  as  judges,  uncon- 
strained by  external  authority,  threats,  or  internal  fears. 

This  all-$idedness  of  the  universal  power  is  the  source  of 
ra«D.''%  freedom.  All  judgment  is  given  unto  man.  No  good  law 
can  come  to  man  exf-ept  through  the  judgment  of  man.  A  law 
given  by  revelation,  vulgarly  understood,  is  a  sectarian  law — a 
temporary  law — a  preptiratory  law — not  a  universal  law.  The 
universal  law  comes  from  within  to  every  man,  and  is  not  im- 
posed upon  him  by  authority  exteriial — by  miracle,  voice, 
vision,  or  any  other  mode  of  olden  revelation.  When  a  man 
has  found  this  universal  law,  he  will  be  able  to  read  revelation  ; 
but  he  will  merely  read  it ;  he  will  not  be  subject  to  it,  but 
subject  it  to  the  law  of  truth  within  him.  He  will  treat  it  with 
suspicion,  as  a  lawyer's  pleading.  Neither  will  he  despise  it ; 
he  despises  nothing  but  false  and  evil  modes ;  he  never  des- 
pises substances  or  facts.  The  eul  does  not  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance, but  in  the  mode  of  employing  it.  Evil,  like  fire,  is  a 
good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  Evil  must  be  ruled,  not 
served.  It  is  thus  that  old  evils  must  be  put  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed, thus  revelations  all  subdued,  but  not  denied. 

Is  not  this  pure  chemistry  ?  Do  not  the  chemists  say,  you 
cannot  destroy  any  species  or  portion  of  matter  ?  You  destroy 
modes  only,  but  substances  are  indestructible.  Follow  this 
chemistry  in  mind  as  well  aa  in  matter,  and  you  will  be  sages, 
otherwise  you  are  only  citizens  of  Babel. 

The  evil  created  by  this  antagonism  of  the  divine  mind,  is  a 
law  of  Nature.  It  belongs  to  this  life  of  necessity.  How  God 
maj'  act  in  another  state  of  being,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive. We  fiankly  own  that  we  cannot  imagine  happiness 
without  evil,  but  evil  in  subjection.  Evil  in  subjection  is  hap- 
piness. Evil  in  ascendancy  is  misery.  A  state  without  evil  is 
a  state  of  pure  passivity  or  inaction — an  impossibility.  This 
truth  is  concea'ed  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments. 

As  antagonism  is  a  necessity  of  divine  wisdom,  it  would  be 
folly  in  us  to  try  to  determine  how  far  it  should  go.  Once  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity,  and  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the 
limits.  The  necessity  we  think  we  have  made  evident  to  the 
most  simple  mind  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  God  is  in  wisdom  ne- 
cessitated to  create  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  evil  by 


evCTv-  variety  of  means,  without  an  exception.  His  action 
must  always  be  antagonistic  in  the  first  place,  as  a  motive  to  ac- 
tivity in  man,  and  conciliatory  in  the  second  place,  as  a  motive 
to  pa6si\ity. 

This  manifold  and  oontrarious  action  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Creator  only,  and  inimitable  by  man.  In  man  it  would  be 
vicious  ;  but  that  which  is  a  vice  in  man  is  virtue  in  God ;  for 
man  has  only  individual  actions  to  perform,  but  God  is  the  uni- 
versal actor. 

The  practical  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  to  remove  sectarian 
animosity.  Men  will  then  be  ^-alued  by  their  degrees  of  moral 
goodness,  and  not  by  their  irtellectual  assent  to  a  dogmatic 
proposition.  Each  man's  God  will  be  within  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  mind  being  freed  from  the  terrors  of  an  aveng- 
ing Deity  will  be  more  able  to  perceive  truth,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  as  soon  as  perceived. 

The  sectarian  god  and  denl  are  divine  fictions,  for  creating  a 
system  of  terrorism,  and  for  fettering  the  mind.  The  union  of 
these  two  principles  simply  removes  the  terror,  and  sets  the  mind 
at  liberty.  Of  all  the  antique  nations,  the  Greeks  made  the 
nearest  approximation  to  this  union  of  the  two  principles.  The 
deception  practised  by  Jove  in  t\\e  "  Iliad,"  in  sending  Iris  to 
deceive  the  king  of  men,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which 
the  Bible  records,  of  the  Lord  sending  a  lying  spirit  to  deceive 
the  king  of  Israel.  But  the  Greek  poets  played  fearlessly  with 
the  idea.    The  Jewish  prophets  cautiou'ly  expressed  it. 

Did  this  fiction  cifculate  merely  as  a  poetical  figure,  it  would 
be  useful  and  beautiful ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  plain  dull  prose, 
of  very  rude  and  portentous  aspect.  We  admire  it  as  poetry, 
and  believe  it  must,  for  ever,  be  preserved  in  its  poetic  sense  ; 
but,  in  its  prosaic  sense,  it  must  gradually  die  away,  till  at  last 
it  be  recorded  amongst  the  mythi  of  antiquity. 

THE   OMNIVOROUS    ANIMAL. 

OBNKRATION    AND    RXGKNKRATION. 

To  "  the  AfetropoUtan  Society  of  Young  Men  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Moral  Reform,"'' 

Gknti-kmen,— What  I  have  to  say  to  the  public  in  general 
on  the  subject  of  the  omnivorous  propensity  of  mankind,  a{>- 
plies  so  pointedly  to  the  subject  which  you  have  praiseworthily 
taken  up,  that,  by  leave  of  the  Shepherd,  I  shall  especially  ad  ■ 
dress  myself  to  you. 

Your  published  circular  states,  that  licentiousness,  meaning 
thereby  sexual  vice,  "stands  forth  in  awful  prominence,  and 
presents  to  the  view  scenes  of  the  most  horrid  and  afflictive 
character."  You  call  it  the  "  dominant  transgression,"  and, 
by  various  energetic  phrases,  the  public  is  called  upon  to  sup- 
press the  evil.  But,  throughout  your  papers  and  speeches,  I 
seek  in  vain  for  any  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  primary 
or  secondary,  of  this  great,  vi-idely-spread,  living  mass  of  error. 

I  hope  such  a  course  would  not  be  discoimtenanced  by  you 
as  too  philosophical,  which  is  another  mode  of  saying,  wo 
would  rather  declaim  year  after  year  against  the  deplorable 
consequences,  than  seek  to  dimieish  the  crime  by  an  attack  «pon 
its  fountain  and  source. 

My  view  of  the  matter  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  source 
is  nearer  home,  nearer  to  your  homes  than  you  seem  to  imagine. 
Nay,  that  it  is  at  home  entirely,  and  in  the  most  sacred  re- 
cesses of  home,  tbat  we  must  seek  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of 
licentiousness.  Aye,  you  will  say,  he  is  speaking  mystically, 
and  means  the  natural  and  entire  "depravity  of  the  human 
heart."  Not  so  ;  for  I  have  as  much,  or  rather  more,  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  the  human  heart  than  in  the  evil.  So  that,  for 
once,  at  all  events,  I  speak  literally  what  I  mean. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  if  there  were  no  receivers, 
there  would  be  no  thieves.  The  parallel  case  is  equally  obvi- 
ous, and  equally  true,  that  if  there  wers  no  customers  there 
would  be  no  courtezans.  This  is  a  crime  with  which  you  canmot 
peculiarly  charge  the  poor. 

Of  the  80,000  prostitutes  which  you  say  that  London,  religi- 
ous, mora',  mercantile,  chapel-abounding  London,  contains  and 
maintains,  a  large  majonty  evidently  live  in  to»  expenaire  a 
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style  fo  draw  their  income  from  the  hard- working  poor.  The 
rich  are  no  doubt  great  easterners,  but  it  must  hie  fnmi  the 
middle^class,  that  order  of  life  to  which  you  and  I  belong,  that 
springs  the  chief  support  of  that  kind  of  licentiousness  which  is 
exhibited  in  those  dreadfully  glaring  results  we  so  acutely  de- 
plore. 

Police  and  medical  records,  if  feirly  investigated,  would  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion.  Your  papers  seem  at  least  faintly  to 
express  the  same  idea,  though  you  do  not  follow  it  out.  And 
why  do  you  not  venture  to  do  so  ?  Simply,  because  you  your- 
selres  are  not  willing  to  go  one  step  rrally  to  abate  the  etil. 
You  will  talk,  you  will  write,  you  will  even  pay,  but  all  these 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  real  remedy. 

Immediately,  upon  the  primary  cause,  it  is  at  present  un- 
necessary to  touch.  That  is  a  ground  so  capable  of  Tcrbal  con- 
tention, that  we  had  better  keep  to  secondary  causes,  which  are 
so  much  leas  disputable. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  as  I  think  you  must,  that  unless  there 
were  buyers,  there  could  be  no  sellers,  you  will  also  agree,  that 
if  there  were  no  licentious  young  men,  there  would  be  no 
licentious  young  women.  Then,  let  me  a«k,  what  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  young  men  become  licentious  ?  Arc  there 
discoTcrable  no  menus  within  th«r  own  control,  which  they 
have  never  yet  controlled,  or  which  those  about  them  might 
ftivourahly  modify  ? 

You  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fhct,  that  children  are 
"  conceived  in  sin,  and  bom  in  iniquity ;"  you  know  that  to  be 
true,  both  .-u  offspring  and  as  parents  ;  yeTft  remains  for  me  to 
.nak  you,  what  measures  hare  rou  adopted  in  order  to  be  placed 
under  :i  different  state  of  things? 

Human  improvement,  in  scientific  language,  regeneration 
■  i?h  the  religious,  is  an  idea  often  in  your  minds,  as  a  ptogreM 
or  a  new  rature,  which  is  to  be  reaKzed  in  yon ;  yet,  ywu  fo  on 
generating  from  your  own  selfish  will  in  a  manner  which  totally 
hinders  the  regenciative  operation.  It  is  in  your  own  legiti- 
m,tted  marriage  beds  that  one  has  to  expose  the  greatest,  the 
deepest  pr<mlitutio.'.,  from  which  the  inferior,  but  more  glaring 
street- wall* ins,  vice  emanatti. 

While  tlH>  poor  are  breeding  femslOTte  mbmit  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  ini'^intotis  wagea,  yoa  are  breedlBg  males  tu  tempt  them 
with  scch  wiiges.  Having  bred  them  from  such  a  principle, 
vou  foster  them  in  it  by  all  the  means  in  your  power.  SimpH- 
rity  of  life  is  bartered  for  multiplicity  and  complexity,  quality 
for  ({uantity,  the  serenity  of  happinesa  for  the  riot  of  pleasure. 
Purity  in  food,  in  lodging,  in  clothing,  is  abandoned  for  the  ex- 
citing and  the  costly.  To  rear  them  better  you  feel  that  yon 
must  become  better  yourselves,  and  to  give  up  any  indulgence 
it  niort  than  you  demgn  by  reform.  All  these  things,  yoa  say, 
were  sent  fur  us — land  and  sea  animals,  wine,  and  other  fer- 
■Miited  liquors,  tobacco,  and  every  excttanent  is  made  to  be 
•m4  ;  for  what  else  are  tb^  here  P 

Need  I  seriously  oppose  tuch  ai]gum«nta  ?  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  prove  that  the  ocesn  waa  made  soMy  fer  ships  to  cross, 
or  ships  were  made  to  go  to  sea  that  men  ntight  )>e  drowned, 
or  thiit  rivets  flow  through  every  land  to  invite  men  to  s>iieide. 
Wp  have  so  bIo€ke<l  up  our  intellect  with  the  vicious  appHcaiioti 
of  nntuml  productions,  that  we  cannot  see  their  true  uaea  and 
md. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  resolved  we  are  to  go  on.  Urniatural, 
hot,  exciting  f(K>d,  is  to  be  the  condition  under  which  the  only 
k!  act,  of  which  man  is  capable,  is  tn  take  place, 
so  begotten  of  course  fall  in  with  such  practices  ;  they 
■  to  require  tHem  \  a  new  race  is  then  generated,  and 
thus  the  dnle  is  completed.  Then  it  is  called  right,  became  so 
it  is. 

1..  .  ing  out  of  qneetien  the  iiiiyropriety  of  thus  generating 
'y.  as  well  as  of  flesb-eatinf,  leek  at  the  quality  of  the 
t.MMi  Mill  j»ive  your  young  men  and  women,  and  then  say  if  it 
he  ;  "4>ili!e  to  remain  p\irc  under  such  a  regimen.  Any  honest 
hiitchir  will  tell  you,  that  not  one  sheep  in  twenty  is  really 
oMud,  and  the  dirty  fceding  pi^,  whose  Ureek  name  skrophm 
'indicates  its  diseasing  natore,  ie  aeually  beyond  all  power  of  ■•■ 
<i  n  ' '•  on  to  sweeten.  80  it  in  with  lespcet  toother  animals. 
K  liitig  nhoiit  na  is  of  a  piece  with  ouieclvex.     The  fields  are 

so  tuit  of  acrid  p'ltnti^  that  neither  miU  nor  batter  is  what  it 


should  be.  and  even  the  careful  are  liable  to  fell  into  those 
errors  which  you  lament,  but  do  nothing  to  mitigate. 

Then,  to  avoid  one  error,  yon  direct  us  to  another.  "  It  is 
better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  you  will  tell  us.  Language 
which  shows  the  author's  meaning  to  be,  that  the  best  of  all  is 
to  do  neither.  It  may  be  better  to  commit  one  offence  than 
another,  but  it  is  better  to  commit  none  at  all. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  without  entering  on  debatable  ground, 
that  there  are  physical,  natoial  causes,  sufficient  to  accoimt  for 
the  physical  and  outwardly  moral  depravity  we  daily  witness. 
AVe  are  bom  of  human  self-will — we  are  nurtured  in  pride  and 
perversity — we  explore  every  clime,  every  ocean,  every  depart- 
ment of  nature,  for  palatable  and  exciting  vi^jnds,  adding  fuel 
to  fire,  and  when  all  these  expand  into  broken  hearts  and 
mined  constitutions,  we  make  a  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Moral  Reform."  And  who  are  to  be  the  promoters  ?  The  very 
parties  wlio  are  neck-deep  in  these  spiritual  and  natural  immo- 
ralities. They  are  so  at  one  with  the  external  causes  of  vice 
that  they  cannot  view  them  objectiely.  They  who  cannot 
separate  themselves  from  the  flesh-eating,  Ac ,  for  one  minute, 
so  as  to  see  the  tme  bearings  of  the  question. 

How  can  such  pcrjons  promote  moral  reform  ?  How  can 
moral  reform  be  promoted  in  any  person,  who  is  thus  unwilling 
to  become  a  prepared  ground  for  the  reception  of  a  better  seed 
than  is  now  flourishing  in  him  ?  The  obvious  disgusting  forms 
of  vice  can  do  little  injury  in  the  way  of  example ;  for  the 
worst  disposed  mind  must  be  uimllared  by  disease  and  penury. 
The  publicly  approved  modes  of  laying  the  certain  unfsi'ing 
germs  of  immorality  dei-p  in  onr  generation,  and  of  fmctifying 
them  in  our  development,  are  tar  more  worthy  of  your  nnimad- 
vervioR  and  of  your  suppression.  I  say,  we  must  begin  where 
viee  M  well  a»  charity  begins  — at  iiomi.  "  Virtue  crieth  out 
IB  the  street,  and  no  man  r^ardeth  it  ■."''  nor  should  it  be  ex- 
pected. 

Tnnting  you  will  enter  zealontly  into  an  attack  upon  this 
mere  hidden,  bat  more  important,  strong  hold  of  the  crime  of 
liccntionaness, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

A  MYSTIC  STUDENT. 


OWENIAN  OBJECTIONS. 

Wb  now  returtt  to  our  Owcnian  friends,  to  whom,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  we  must  soon  bid  adieu  in  our  present  capacity ;  but, 
before  that  Jinale  flnive,  we  shall  be  able,  we  hope,  to  point 
oat  some  important  misconceptions,  which  will  throw  »  little 
light  upon  the  snbje.t,  to  us  so  very  simple,  but,  from  false  re- 
ligion, and  fhlse  infidelity,  so  sadly  obumbrated  by  the  teachers 
of  the  people. 

In  No.  1 73  of  the  :^ew  Moral  Worlds  doited  February  1 7th, 
we  find  the  following  words: — **  Clod  being  the  governor  of  the 
world,  is  neces'wrily  the  final  cause  of  all  revolutions  and  insti- 
tutions." This  is  our  own  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
writer  in  the  New  Moral  Worl'l.  Here  is  an  organic  unity  to 
begin  with.  This  n  the  basis  of  all  philosophy,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  writer  acknowledges  it.  Then,  again,  he  deSnes  God 
to  be  **  the  last  result  of  speculative  resison  in  the  chain  of 
cnusiUion,  the  final  abbtraction  and  probable  essence  of  all  the 
underBtt)o<l  Uws  of  Nature.  Now,  a  Providence  in  this  sense  is 
both  general  and  par  icu'ar ;  and  is,  therefore,  involved  in 
every  event,  natural  and  artificial,  national  and  individual." 
This  is  most  philosoph'cal,  and  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed. 
This  is  the  universal  (4od  as  distin.(;uiBhed  from  the  sectarian 
God.  The  sectarian  Go<l  is  a  capricious  Go:J,  who  favours  a 
sect,  and  is  moved  by  prayers  to  alter  his  purpose.  In  all  this 
we  most  devotedly  agree,  and  only  wish  ovir  friends  to  c^irry 
out  these  beautifiil  principles  of  Universiilism,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  probability,  which  implies  a  doubt  respecting  the 
clearest  and  most  axiomatic  fact  in  philosophy. 

Now,  let  ns  see  how  the  writer  reassns  from  this  datum. 
Remember,  he  admits  God  to  be  the  univei>«al  cause,  the  cause 
of  our  necessity  of  acUon.  He  then  says,  "  Bat  what  is  to  be 
the  practical  effect  of  this  kind  «)f  admission  ?  Are  we  all 
bound  to  admit  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Mahomctanism, 
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merely  because  it  is  logically  providential,  although  no  less 
truly  iformiug  a  large  item  of  human  imposture  and  long-suffer- 
ing ?  Yet  Mr.  Smith  would  appear  to  adopt  his  religion  on  a 
similar  ground,  and  exhorts  the  Socialists  by  no  means  to  give 
up  special  interpositions,  miracles,  and  mysteries,''''  And  when 
did  Mr.  Smith  ever  teach  that  a  dectrine  should  be  received,  or 
a  precept  obeyed,  or  an  institution  kept  up,  because  it  had  a 
divine  origin,  or  was  supported  by  miracles  ?  Never,  never. 
All  that  Mr.  Smith  ever  asserted  is,  whai  the  above  writer  ac- 
knowledges, that  it  is  divine,  which  infidels  in  general  deny,  to 
their  own  confusion. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  answering  of  the  question,  "  What 
is  to  be  the  practical  result  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  that  unless  we 
give  up  every  thing  that  is  not  demonstrable,  or  capable  of  veri- 
fication by  the  present  experience  of  the  world,  we  have  no 
foundation  solid  or  consistent  enough  whereon  to  build  com- 
munities of  united  interests  and  harmonized  feelings  -,  that  the 
divine  commissioners  of  former  times,  kings,  priests,  heroes, 
and  prophets,  had  not  enough  of  practical  wisdom  to  perceive 
the  true  means  of  forming  the  character  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  the  Socialists,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  apprehend 
and  attempt  the  carrying  out  of  what  they  deem  truly  a  divine 
commission,  will  be  philosophically  considered  as  ready  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  providence,  generated  by  the  experience 
of  woes  that  are  interminable,  except  by  the  rational  training  of 
every  individual  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  guided  evermore 
by  the  etenial,  unchanging,  and  exclusive  lawB  of  universal 
nature." 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  and  still  we  are  not  op- 
posed to  it.  There  is  a  little  more  of  the  religious  feeling  in 
it  than  usual ;  and.  therefore,  so  much  the  more  beautiful  and 
attractive.  There  is,  in  general,  a  philosophical  accuracy  about 
it,  and  were  it  not  that  the  writer  is  writing  against  us,  we 
would  almost  suppose  that  he  was  at  one  with  us.  But  he  is 
against  us,  and  he  must  mean  something  in  his  opposition. 
What  does  he  mean  ?  He  acknowledges  luiiversal  providence. 
So  do  we.  He  maintains,  that  by  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  Socialism,  he  is  an  agent  of  universal  providence.  We  admit 
it.  He  says,  "  throw  off  every  thing  that  is  not  demonstrable." 
So  do  we.  "  Ever}-  thing  that  is  not  capable  of  verification  l)y 
the  present  experience  of  the  world."  So  do  we.  Moreover, 
we  say  that  if  Owen  succeed,  Owen  is  thk  Messiah.  Now, 
does  not  the  writer  perceive,  that  if  Owen  succeed,  we  must  be 
right,  for  this  Messiah  is  the  sum  and  substance,  the  very  cream 
of  revelation,  typified  under  every  ceremony  of  the  Jaw,  re- 
typified  under  every  rite  of  the  gospel,  and  his  advent  an- 
nounced under  every  guise  of  poetic  and  religious  mystery.  If 
Owen  do  not  succeed,  then  the  writer  must  be  wrong.  Succeed 
or  not  succeed,  therefore,  we  are  right,  and  the  writer  is  wrong 
in  opiH)sing  us.  The  success  of  Owen  would  only  stir  up  the 
genius  of  Biblical  commentation,  to  unveil  to  the  world  the  re- 
splendent typifications  of  the  great  deliverer,  wondering  at  the 
same  time  how  he,  who  was  foretold  as  the  Saviour  of  society, 
should  himself  be  blind  to  the  fact  of  his  own  divine  com- 
mission. 

We  say  most  emphatically  to  the  Owenites,  "  we  cannot 
be  wrong.  Your  practical  success  will  demonstrate  our  phi- 
losophical truth,  and  you  will  then  come  to  us  to  learn  the 
elements  of  universal  theology."  But  the  query  is,  will  you 
succeed  practically  with  a  fa'se  philosophical  basis— an  in- 
fidel basis?  That's  the  point.  Are  you  the  people,  or 
not  ?  Are  you  merely  forerunners  of  another  people,  with 
more  consistent  philosophical  principles  ?  We  say,  in  your 
present  condition  of  mind,  jou  are  not  the  people,  because 
you  are  rovying  against  the  stream  of  a  universal  religi- 
ous feeling,  and  throwing  off  a  demonstrable  fact.  Miracles 
have  little  to  do  with  the  quektion.  Those  who  read  the 
Shepherd  carefully',  know  well  that  we  attach  no  importance  to 
them,  although  we  regard  them  as  natural  means  of  an  unusual 
description  employed  for  erecting  institutions  which  could  not 
have  been  raised  without  them,  and  every  universal  mind  will 
view  them  calmly  in  that  light,  and  reject  them  as  authority  at 
the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  they  can  prove  authority  only  to 
the  sectarian  mind.  True  and  false  miracles  are  equal  in  our 
ettimation,  if  thej-  produce  equal  effects.     We  judge  more  by 


the  effect  produced  than  by  the  cause.  If  J  lie  have  orga- 
nized society,  that  lie  is  the  organ  of  Deity  so  far  as  it  goes.  If 
it  have  formed  one  mans  character  it  is  a  trifle.  If  it  have 
formed  a  nation's  character,  it  is  of  some  importance  ;  but,  if 
it  have  run  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  collected  thousands  of 
tributary  streams— absorbed  all  progress  and  civilization — ^all 
art  and  science  in  its  course,  then  we  say  it  is  emphatically  the 
stream  of  humanity — the  plan  of  Providence. 

Jewism  and  Christianity  are  that  stream.  Mahometanism  is. 
not.  The  latter  is  a  mere  point  in  history — the  work  of  one 
man  with  whom  it  began,  and  with  whom  it  ended — the  former 
are  the  back  bone  of  human  society,  and  they  are  spreading  their 
spinal  nerves  over  the  whole  world.  But",  if  our  friend  can 
prove  that  Mahometanism  is  the  stream  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, and  that  it  foresees  and  announces  a  new  state  of  society 
and  a  social  deliverer,  then  we  become  Mahometans,  and  go 
to  Constantinople,  and  publish  the  Shepherd  in  the  Turkish 
capital.  But,  as  our  friend  will  scarcely  attempt  to  prove  this 
absurdity,  we  are  not  afraid  of  being  sentenced  to  this  self- 
banishment. 

The  process  of  Dinne  Providence  can  never  suffer  a  violent 
disruption.  One  stage  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  another, 
and  the  unity  of  proceeding  must  be  kept  up.  Were  Owenisra 
to  succeed  by  a  rejection  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
itself  and  tliat  which  preceded  it,  the  unity  would  be  broken. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  unity  of  this  continuous  chain  of 
progression,  from  ignorance  and  evil  up  to  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness, under  the  superintendence  of  Dinne  Providence,  is 
tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  Christia- 
nity, as  the  chief  representative  of  the  divine  mind,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  divine  embryo  of  a  better  church,  which 
Providence  will  bring  out  of  it  by  legitimate  successorship. 
Upon  these  principles  i&fidelity  is  an  absurdity,  whether  mi- 
racles be  impostures  or  not,* 

*  Paine,  Voltaire,  and  others,  foolishly  imagined  they  could 
destroy  Christianity,  by  proving  miracles  false,  and  the  books 
inaccurate.  This  philosophy  still  takes  with  many  simple  peo- 
ple. Though  every  syllable  that  Paine  has  written  against 
Christianity  were  true,  we  would  still  believe  it.  Though  it 
could  be  proved  that  neither  Moses  nor  Christ  ever  existed 
bodily,  this  would  make  no  alteration  in  our  principles.  It 
is  not  in  the  men  we  believe,  nor  in  the  miracles,  but  in  the 
effect  produced  in  the  stream  of  Providence.  We  yield  the 
miracles  to  the  religious  world  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  for  they 
do  not  annoy  us,  but  they  seem  to  annoy  the  infidels  sadly. 

ANSWER  TO  A  RADICAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  critique  upon  the 
Shepherd  and  its  contents,  requesting  us  to  insert  the  beat,  if 
we  can  discover  the  best,  of  it.  We  shall  endeavour  to  embody 
his  complaints  and  our  answers  in  one.  Much  of  his  letter  we 
agree  with,  viz.,  that  the  subjects  of  the  Shepherd  are  i a  general 
beyond  the  working  man,  and  rot  suited  to  the  people  en  masse. 
A  newspaper  is  the  only  publication  which  can  give  general 
satisfaction.  The  Shepherd  is  not  a  newspaper.  Next  to  a 
newspaper,  the  most  interesting  publication  is  a  collection  of 
stories  and  scientific  paragraphs,  embracing  a  large  amount  of 
information  in  a  small  compass.  The  Shepherd  is  not  such  a 
publication,  and  never  was  intended  to  be  such.  Had  we  made 
such  a  miscellany  of  it,  it  might  have  paid  its  own  expenses, 
and  a  little  profit  moreover,  and  given  no  offence,  because  it 
would  have  expressed  no  opinion  on  politics  or  religion.  But 
it  never  would  have  changed  the  minds  of  individuals  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  as  our  Correspondent  confesses  in  respect  to  his 
own  case.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  did  not  intend  the 
Shepherd  to  be  a  work  that  catered  for  ordinary  minds,  and 
steered  its  course  by  popular  caprice. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  rail  against  laws  and  law-makers, 
tyranny  of  rulers,  and  indifference  of  the  people  to  their  own 
rights,  and  intimates  that  even  a  little  bleeding,  independent  of 
moral  means,  would  be  useful  in  causing  the  great  leviathans  to 
disgorge  what  they  have  devoured.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  if  he  allows  that  a  little  blood- 
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i  -tting  is  also  neces^ry  to  make  the  people  mend  their  manners 
a  little,  and  come  to  some  understanding  about  what  tliey  want, 
and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it.  Both  parties  seem  to  us  to 
be  in  a  highly  feverish  and  diseased  state,  and  for  tliis  very  rea- 
son we  thin*  bleeding  as  useful  for  one  as  the  other.  But  there 
arc  plenty  of  papers  without  the  Shepherd  to  abuse  the  rulers  and 
the  laws,  and  stir  up  the  people  to  strikes  and  re  olation,  and  men 
of  mettle  besides,  Colonel  Thompson  for  one,  who  will  please  the 
ears  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  by  all'isions  to  the  gallows,  the 
block,  a'ld  the  hatchet.  When  the  people  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  hatchet  should  be  used  it  will  be  used,  and 
when  they  have  satisfied  their  thirst,  they  nnll  go  beck  to  their 
workshops  and  their  gin-shops,  and  leave  the  aristocracy  to  re- 
arrange and  re-distribute  their  productions  as  formerly.  So  did 
the  Freoch,  and  so  will  do  the  English,  whenever  they  receive 
the  spirit  of  blood,  and  march  to  reform  under  the  banner  of 
the  Lod  of  Hosts.  We  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  people 
to  do  this.  The  people  are  responsible  to  no  earthly  power. 
They  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please ;  yea,  even  to  hang 
themselves  should  they  think  proper,  but  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  advise  them  so  to  do  ;  because  we  are  well  a*are  that  the 
mass  would  suffer  by  any  political  convulsion,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy would  almost  all  find  some  means  of  making  their  escape. 
But  what  hare  the  principles  of  the  Shepherd  to  do  with  the 
peopIe^s  folly,  and  the  proud  niiin's  oppression  ?  When  did 
ever  our  principles  rule  society,  or  inspire  the  populace  as  a 
body  ?  Tlie  people  have  produced  their  own  condition.  They 
are  the  same  now  as  they  were  a  hundred,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
always  clamouring  about  trifles,  nlw.iys  combining  for  local 
ends  and  small  purposes,  and  always  producing  evil  whether 
they  succeed  or  f  lil.  And  are  we  to  minister  to  their  folly  by 
humoring  this  party,  and  not  offending  that,  and  encouraging 
a  third,  and  abetting  a  fourth,  and  backing  a  fifth,  andstiniulU- 
ingasixth,  all  in  opposition  to  each  other?  The  only  philoso- 
phical method  is  to  clap  them  all  together,  and  determine  the 
universal  object  by  that  which  prevails  in  all,  and  which  can 
most  consistently  be  reconciled  with  the  object  of  all.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  or  its  repeal,  when  we 
know  that  any  bill  would  prove  a  curse,  and  no  bill  at  all  would 
prove  as  great  a  curse  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  pension 
list,  or  tithes,  and  church-rates,  or  any  other  such  paltry  ques- 
tion, which  is  merely  a  pecuniary  matter,  and  which  is  not  a 
vital  question  of  weli-l)eing,  unle»»  connected  with  some  moral 
or  regulating  principle  of  mi:id  which  shall  subdue  the  vicious 
passions  of  men,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  universal  laws  of 
Ck>d  and  Nature,  and  also  to  one  another?  We  do  not  know 
what  particular  good  could  be  gained  by  universal  suffrage,  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  other 
popular  measures,  if  sectarian  zeal  and  money-hoarding  prc- 
pcnsities  were  unrepealed.  Wc  are  positively  fovourable  to  the 
repeal  of  all  those  laws,  but  there  are  numerous  active  and 
agitative  publications  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  them, 
upon  whose  labours  we  look  with  satisfaction,  and  whose  vari- 
ous talent  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  co-operation,  more  espe- 
ciallv  when  all  these  are  entirely  overlooking  the  original  root 
of  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  really  lies  in  the  felse 
notions  of  the  people  upon  religion,  morals,  and  association. 
As  for  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  we  care  very  little  about 
them.  They  are  produced  at  the  rate  of  five  or  s'x  hundred 
per  annum,  and  are  so  numerous  that  no  lawyer  ever  read 
them,  and  the  country  knows  nothing  about  them,  and 
those  which  are  generally  known  are  ephemeral, — they  arc 
productions  of  yesterday,  which  have  not  formed  the  people's 
mind,  and  are  only  instrumental  in  quickening  their  passions. 
But  religion,  morality,  and  social  science,  aie  as  old  as  the 
mountains,  and  being  hitherto  felscly  viewed,  and  one-sidedly 
adopted  by  the  people,  and  being,  moreover,  the  basis  of  all 
public  conduct,  we  regard  it  as  more  conducive  to  the  popular 
good  to  work  at  the  root  than  haggle  at  the  branches.  Just 
look  at  the  power  of  sectarianism,  and  the  amazing  increase  of 
churehes  and  chapels  within  these  last  ten  year*.  There  never 
was  the  like  of  it  known  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  people  are 
becoming  lass  religious.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  one- 
sidedncss  of  the  infidel  attack  has  roused  the  spirit  of  oppos-'- 


tion.  It  is  one  fiilse  doctrine  fi  i;litin5  against  another ;  but 
each  is  resolved  to  overcomo.  The  weakest,  however,  as  usual, 
has  gone  to  the  wall,  and  the  battle  will  last  for  ever,  and  all 
the  politics  connected  with  the  principal  topics  will  for  ever  re- 
main unsettled,  in  spite  of  revolution,  blood-lett'ng,  and  law 
repealing,  unless  the  fulcrum  be  found  which  will  balance  the 
two  extremes.  The  repeal  of  one  law,  and  the  enactment  of 
another,  is  merely  a  shifting  from  one  scale  to  another.  A  re- 
public is  only  a  monarchy,  in  which  tradesmen  and  merchants 
supply  the  places  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  where  tlic  field 
of  conspiracy  and  extortion  is  extended  by  making  merchandize 
the  sole  means  of  rising  to  affluence.  All  those  who  know 
America  know  the  baseness  and  sordidness  of  its  citizenship, 
and  the  re^^erence  and  humiliation  with  which  it  looks  up  to  a 
British  ari<jtocracy.  America  has  not  found  nobility  of  mind 
by  destroying  nobility  of  rank,  and  its  wealth  consists  in  its 
youth  and  its  back  settlements.  Youth  and  back  settlements 
we  can  never  have,  unless  the  sea  should  retreat,  or  some  rare 
geological  phenomenon  convert  our  litt'e  island  into  a  fifth 
quarter  of  the  globe  by  a  marvellous  eructation  of  Ary  land. 
Republicanism  we  m\v  have,  but  are  >ve  to  have  the  sordid  pelf 
hunters — the  cursed  love  of  gold,  and  family  possessions  along 
with  it  ?  Then  we  care  not  for  it ;  we  would  not  give  a  pan- 
cake, or  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  for  it.  In  l»ss  than  twenty 
years  it  would  be  null  and  void,  and  our  freehold  citizens  would 
be  rieing  with  each  other  who  should  first  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
transportation  beyond  the  seas.  The  love  of  moriet/  in  the  root  qf 
all  evil.  Destroy  that  curse,  show  us  a  mode  of  destroying  it, 
and  we  are  with  you  All  within  that  first,  and  last,  and  indi»- 
pens'ble  measure  of  reform,  we  look  ui)^  as  matter  of  mino' 
or  local  importance.  Its  destruction  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  religion  and  morals,  tliose 
very  subjects  we  treat  of,  but  which,  not  directly  hearing  upon 
vulgar  politics,  our  CorresDondent  cannot  see  the  use  of.  Can 
he  see  the  use  of  the  political  wranglers  ?  What  are  they  d-'ing  ? 
and  what  can  they  do  ?  Their  doings  will  lend  to  good,  but 
final  good  can  be  accomplished  only  by  universal  principles. 

As  for  tne  metaphysics,  they  are  written  'or  a  party  wlio  ap 
predate  tl.em.  Theie  are  minds  who  enter  into  such  subject, 
with  zest.  They  are  not  for  the  nnss.  But.  es  all  thinit  in 
men  have  metaphysical  principles  of  some  sort,  and  as  all  moral 
and  religious  questions  turn  upon  m-'taphysical  proposition, 
they  are  of  immense  importance  in  fixing  men's  princi[)!e'* 
AH  universal  principles  are  fixe<J  upon  metaphysical  j)>inti. 
vulgar  politics  arc  not  ;  but  vulgar  politico  are  of  no  use  until 
they  come  to  universal  principles.  Either  the  people  or  their 
leaders  must  come  to  these  principles.  The  Tra-  s  endentalist's 
letters  are  excee<lingly  conclusive  in  showing  that  Mate°<ia«n)li, 
as  a  starting  point  of  philosophy,  is  a  fallacy.  Were  the  infidel 
section  aware  of  this  they  might  save  themselves  much  trouble, 
and  narrow  the  breach  between  thcmselvrs  and  the  religious 
world.  As  they  now  reason  they  are  creating  immense  mis-jhief 
and  un(iuenchable  hatred. 

Our  Coirespondcnt  also  lidicules  the  letter  of  a  Univei'sa!  at, 
a  working  man,  if  we  mistake  not,  and  one  who  used  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Transcendentalist,  and  think  deeply  on  h'n  letten;. 
He  says  the  idea  of  a  working  man  saving  .')s.  a-week  is  absurd, 
because  the  saving  is  impossible  ;  that  not  fi^e  hundred  men 
could  be  found  able  to  do  it,  in<ismuch  as  not  a  shilling  is  left 
at  the  week's  end  to  spare  for  any  purpose  !  Wc  inserted  n 
Universalist's  letter  because  we  respect  the  writer  ;  it  is  the  first 
of  his  we  have  inserted,  although  we  have  received  many  from 
him.  We  are  not  responsible  for  its  contents  ;  but  we  certainly 
deny  positively  the  fact  of  our  anonymous  friend,  that  not  five 
hundred  men  could  be  found  capable  of  saving  five  shillings 
a-weeV.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  .500,000  could 
bo  found  in  Great  Britain  to  do  this  for  an  urgent  p^-rpose. 
We  know  msny  who  snuff  '2s.  (id.  a-M'eek,  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
necessary  of  life  !  There  are  many  in  London  who  account 
themselves  sober  men,  and  drink  7s.  a-week.  This  is  a  comfort, 
and  could  not  be  dispensed  with  !  Such  men  have  rot  a  shilling 
left  at  the  week's  end  we  allow  ;  but  to  affirm  that  they  might 
not  have  it,  is  rather  presumptuous  When  Mr.  Cousins,  the 
publisher  of  the  Shtpherd,  was  a  journeyman,  he  resolved  to 
save  one-half  of  his  earriings,  and  live  on  the  other  half,  what- 
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«ver  it  might  be.  He  kept  his  resolution.  He  bought  his  type 
by  handfuls,  and  now  he  has  type  sufficient  to  keep  three 
weekly  publicatiois  in  constant  circulation,  with  a  lai^e  amount 
of  surplus  type  sunk  in  sheets  of  diffe  eiit  descriptions.  Every 
.printer  knows  that  this  requires  a  large  s'ock  of  metal.  Yet 
Mr.  Cousins  began  with  a  resolution,  a  melnphysisal  point;  that 
point  saved  half  his  earnings ;  half  the  earnings  bought  the  type 
IB  handfuls,  and  now  he  has  a  well  furnished  printing  office, 
capable  of  producing  the  largest  weekly  newspaper  in  London. 
Compositors'  wages  are  the  same  now  as  when  Mr.  Cousins 
maae  his  resolve  and  accomplished  it.  There  s«re  more  than 
■five  hundretl  compositors  in  London  capable  of  doing  the  same, 
if  they  had  the  resolution.  It  is  the  metaphysical  resolution 
only  that  is  wanting  with  many.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
•ever  affirm  that  hand-loom  weavers  are  capable  of  doing  this,  or 
that  agricultural  labourers  c?in  do  it.  These  men  a^e  sorely 
depressed,  but  these  are  the  very  men  who  cannot  striV  e,  who 
cannot  combine,  and  whose  condition  is  forgotten  because  they 
■eatnot  make  a  stir.  A  universal  combination  would  include 
them.  -A.  local  combination  excludes  them,  and  makes  laws  to 
prevent  them  fr.im  sending  their  starving  offspring  to  a  more 
profitable  employment.  For  this  reason  we  dislike  local  com- 
bination, and  long  for  a  universal  association  ;  but  how  to  get  a 
universal  assoc  iation  without  this  icetaphysical  point — this  firm 
resolve  to  begin  with,  is  more  than  we  can  tell,  and  when  it 
comes  it  will  not  waste  its  energies  upon  local  trifles,  but  re- 
deem the  parts  by  the  regeneration  of  the  whole. 

Our  Correspondent  reminds  us  of  having  once  said  in  the 
Shepherd  that  laud  could  or.ly  be  purchased  by  conquest.  We 
^ere  reproached  by  a  gentleman  soon  after  for  that  saying,  and 
promised  to  give  an  explanation,  but  forgot.  The  people  will 
conquer  whenever  they  are  unanimous,  or  whenever  a  majority 
is  unanimous  that  majority  will  soon  prevail.  They  will 
accomplish  any  object  by  dictation  only,  whether  it  be  the 
acquisition  of  land,  or  the  organization  of  systems.  This  is  the 
conquest  we  mean.  But  should  resistance  by  a  minority  then 
be  presented,  the  employment  of  physical  force  would  be  per- 
fectly justifiable.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  unanimity  of  the 
people  must  manifest  itself.  This  is  the  very  beginning  of  the 
process.  Where  is  this  unanimity  ?  Wet  see  very  little  proof 
of  it.  The  English  people  are  at  variance  with  the  Scotch,  and 
the  Irish  with  both,  and  all  the  three  with  one  another — each 
man,  with  h's  petty  notions  about  parliamentary  bills,  and  each 
leader  abusing  another  as  a  renegade  and  an  enemy  of  the  so- 
ve-eign  people.  Under  such  circumstances  physical  force  is 
murder  and  robbery. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — As  you  have,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Shepherd,  given 
an  interesting  extract  from  "  Wilkinson's  Manners  arid  Cus- 
toms of  Ancient  Egypt,"  I  have  sent  the  following  extract 
on  the  same  subject,  which  may  be  equally  interesting  to  your 
general  readers,  copied  from  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review" 
of  April,  1836.  CHARLES  DYER. 

We  do  not  concur  in  all  tlie  ingenious  evidences  brought 
forward  by  Sir  William  Drummond,  respecting  the  p  actical 
infofmation  in  the  whole  circuit  of  art  and  science  which  he 
assigns  to  "  KgjtoWan  wisdom ;"  many  of  his  allegations, 
howwer,  are  borne^tby  Rossellini's  visible  testimonies  of  the 
f  racjical  knowledgeV)Ossessed  at  the  era  imder  review.  We 
have  the  proof  that  mey  not  only  made  glass,  as  he  surmised, 
whin  speaking  of  theisupposed  telescopes  of  the  ancients,  but 
ttaiirad  and  gilded  it  in  imitaioti  of  precious  stones.  Neither 
are  wet  rashly  compelled,  by  the  fact  of  the  inadequacy  of 
modera mechanical  knowledge  to  raise  and  locate  the  enor- 
mous nift'ses  of  masonry  employed  in  building  their  temples, 
to  jumpVt  the  conclusion,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  pocver  of 
ateam  was  *nown  to  the  Egyptian  sageo;  and  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  effectual  operation  of  the  three 
banks  of  oars  employed  in  vessels  carrying  a  larger  comple- 
ment of  men  than  our  men  of  war.  AVe  are  not  even  induced 
toadopt  the  conclusion,  by  the  obvious  appearance  of  wheels, 
pulleys,  paddles,  and  machine  cases,  which,  on  the  monuments, 


appear  soinewhat  unintelligibly  attached  to  the  Egyptian  ves- 
sels of  war.  It  is,  we  gi-ant,  difficult  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rently gratuitous  exaggeration  of  Homer,  respecting  the  Phani- 
cian  ship  which  conveyed  l^lysses  to  Ithaca  having  a  self- 
motive  power,  impelling  it  towards  its  destination  without 
the  aid  of  seamen,  oai-s,  or  sail?,  unless  he  had  seen  some  such 
vessels  during  his  travels  in  the  land  of  Egyptian  science,  or 
elsewhere.  His  description  would  certaiuly  apply  to  a  steam 
vessel.  This,  however,  is  certain :  Rossellini  proves  that,  so 
far  from  maKing  any  extraordinary  advance  in  the  arts  contri- 
buting to  the  splendor  or  comfort  of  society,  we  have  yet  to 
recover  i\\eartes  perditae  known  to  the  Pharaohs  of  the  dynasty 
to  which  we  refer,  or  to  their  associated  universities  of  learned 
men.  There  are  many  effects  of  art  which  the  Egyptians  at 
this  time  produced,  and  which  we  are  not  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. Some  rest  on  contemporary  evidence;  others  are  de- 
monstrated by  the  palpable  evidence  brought  before  our  eyes  by 
Rossellini.  We  see  the  sculptors  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  granite  obelisks  and  tablets  ;  see  a  pictorial  copy  of 
the  chisels  and  tools  with  which  this  operation  was  performed  ; 
but  our  tools  would  not  cut  this  stone  with  the  precision  of  out- 
line which  the  inscriptions  retain  to  the  present  day ;  setting  aside 
the  lost  art  of  hardening  copper  implements  and  instruments 
of  war,  what  means  had  the  Egyptians  of  hardening  their  iron 
or  steel  implements  for  the  purpose  in  qiestion  ?  We  have  at 
all  events  lost  this  art.  The  same  arguments  may  apply  to 
some  of  their  cameos  and  intaglios,  with  this  addition,  which 
confirms  the  preceding  astronomical  inference,  that  the  minute 
delicacy  of  their  details  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
microscope.  We  could  not  produce  them,  without  its  aid. 
Other  "  lost  arts"  in  metallurgy  may  be  evidenced  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Hebrew  legislator  inferentially  ascribes 
to  the  Egyptian  chemists  the  art  of  making  gold  liquid,  and  of 
retaining  it  in  that  state ;  this  we  have  not  the  power  to  do. 
The  productions  of  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  Thebes 
are  exhibited  by  Rossellini,  and  they  fully  demonstrate  the 
high  pitch  of  refinement  to  which  they  hiid  brought  the  work- 
ing of  the  precious  metals.  Rossellini  exhibits  gold  and  silver 
tureens,  urns,  vases,  banqueting  cups,  &c.,  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  workmanship,,  and  tastef'ul  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cent forms.  In  surveying  them,  the  classical  reader  will  be  con- 
vincetl  that  Homer  drew  little  on  his  imagination  in  describing 
the  gifts  of  plate  made  to  Helen  by  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
King  Thone — possibly  one  of  this  very  eighteenth  dynasty,  or 
a  contemporary  sovereign.  But  Homer  ascribes  still  more  ex- 
traordinary wonders  to  the  goldsmiths  of  the  same  time.  They 
must  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the  most  skilful  clock-work 
with  the  workmanship  of  gold  ;  for  he  describes  golden  statues, 
thrones,  and  footstools,  moving  about* as  if  instinct  with  life. 
We  could  effect  this  result  at  the  present  djvy ;  but  at  all  events 
it  demo;  strates  that  we  have  not  made  much  progress  in  the 
art  of  working  gold  since  the  magnificent  Egyptian  era,  of 
which  Rossellini  gives  the  most  striking  and  minute  details. 

It  is  a  triumphant  evidence  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  this  line 
of  monarchs  to  which  ve  refer,  that  we  have  made  little,  per- 
haps no  improvement,  on  the  forms  of  the  vases  and  vessels  to 
which  we  refer,  and  that  an  Egyptian  beaufet  or  sideboard, 
with  all  its  details,  not  excluding  dishes,  plates,  Imives,  and 
spoons,  near  four  thousand  years  ago,  bore  striking  resemblance 
to  the  sideboards  of  our  modern  palaces  and  villas  ;  the  hunt- 
ing cups  were  embellished,  as  at  present,  with  heads  of  the 
animals  of  the  chase  \  but  the  banqueting  u'ns,  instead  of 
being  supported  by  the  forms  of  vanquished  Carians,  i.  e.  Cari- 
atides,  as  at  Athens,  are  supported  by  the  forms  of  vanquished 
Bactrian,  Chaldean,  Scythian,  and  Ethiopian  kings. 

But  there  is  a  more  singubir  proof — the  inventive  genius  of 
the  race  of  kings,  who,  accordhig  to  our  vie  v,  founded  social 
order  and  civilization  on  the  wreck  of  pastoral  community  "  of 
goods,*'  Not  the  slightest  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
ta^ieflil  forms  of  their  household  furniture  down  to  the  present 
daiy.  A  curious  inference  grows  out  of  this  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  any  of  our  readers  will  at  once  admit,  by  throwing  a 
glance  on  the  superb  chairs,  couches,  sofas,  footstools,  tables, 
and  beaufets,  exhibited  by  Rossellini ;  it  is  this,  that  the  luxu- 
rious custom  of  squatting  on  ottomans,  which  now  prevails  over 
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the  East,  and  of  dining  inconveniently  from  trars  placed  on  a 
low  stool,  is  a  much  later  invention.  The  Egyptians  of  the 
leniote  age  in  question  evidently  sat  as  the  Europeans  now  do, 
and  employed  their  tables  in  the  same  masculine  manner,  avoid 
ing  the  effeminately  recumbent  position  employed  by  the 
Romans  at  tiieir  dinners.  Rotsellini  adds  to  this  information, 
the  still  more  curious  exhibition  of  all  the  details  of  an  Egyp- 
tian upholsterer's  workshop,  between  three  and  four  thou-and 
years  ago.  We  see  all  the  forms  of  household  furniture  imder 
the  progreanve  operations  of  the  workman's  hand ;  the  cutting 
and  turning  implements  by  which  they  were  made ;  the  joining 
und  gluing  of  the  parts ;  and  the  acts  of  polikhiug  tliem,  when 
c(Hnpiete,  »ith  pumice-stone,  or  of  gilding  and  adorning  them 
with  stuffed  silken  cushions,  like  the  modem.  Tliis  exhibition 
of  the  detals  of  an  Egyptian  upholsterer's  worl<tihop,  is  only  a 
counterpart  of  the  details  supplied  by  Rouelliiii  of  all  the 
other  trades  and  manufactures  of  Egypt,  and  which,  in  all 
cases,  possess  the  same  minutely  accurate  and  curiously  attrac- 
tive character.  Our  si>ace,  and  the  necesnty  of  touching,  before 
^' '  -onclude,  other  more  important  contemplaliuns  and  more 
M  ;ajus  associations,  preclude  us  from  following  up  this  sketch 
of  the  art  and  trade  of  Egyptian  upholstery,  by  au  equally 
■acdnct  and  interesting  account  of  all  the  various  trades  and 
processes  of  manufacture,  which  existed  in  Egypt  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era.  For  all  the  information 
neoessaiy  to  complete  the  subject  in  a  picturalJy  descriptive 
point  of  view,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  arranged  series 
oi  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  Egypt,  as  set  forth  in  Ros- 
•ellini>  iiluetrations.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that,  not  only  a  very  interesting,  but  a  very  acsurate  work,  on 
**  Egyptian  Trades  and  Manufactures,"  at  the  era  we  speak  of, 
might  be  derived  from  the  materials  furnished  by  Rossnilini. 

INQUIRY    INTO   THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 

FAITH    AND    KNOWLEDOK. 

By  the  Tntn»o»ndentmU$t. 

BSSAV    V. AND    LAST. 

In  the  first  of  these  essays,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  di- 
vided mankind  into  fbar  classes : 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

The  uneducated.     The  educated     The  inquirer.    The  knower. 
Non-inquirer. 

Now,  these  names  may  represent  not  only  classes  of  distinct 
individuals,  but  also  the  progrcMive  states  of  one  individual. 
Every  **  knower"  must  have  paused  through  the  three  previous 
categories.  He  was  first  uneducated  as  to  his  science,  and,  as 
all  reasoning  proceeds  fsom  premises,  the  result  of  his  education 
must  have  been  to  furnish  him  with  these.  But  not  only  does 
it  give  him  principles,  but  aiho  a  number  of  propositions,  which 
are  not  to  be  used  as  premises,  but  into  the  truth  of  which  he 
is  to  inquire. 

As  every  proposition  of  Euclid  is  in  itself  a  little  science,  and 
the  15th  WHS  used  as  an  instance,  we  will  again  suppose  its  in- 
vestigation the  object  of  the  scientific  man. 

From  being  uneducated,  that  i»,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
matter,  he  becomes  educated,  that  is,  he  reads  the  axioms,  de- 
finitions, and  previous  theorems,  and  n'so  the  piopoation  itself. 
He  is  now  furnished  with  premises,  and  with  r.  subject-matter 
for  investigation,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  logicians,  a  tiieais.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  ge- 
nerally the  first  proposition  given,  and  then  the  student  oon- 
nders  with  what  premises  he  shall  prove  it.  He  rarely  begins 
with  laying  down  two  premises,  to  see  what  lesult  will  tarn  up. 

The  student  is  now  an  educated  man  ;  he  has  his  thesis,  and 
his  materials  for  proof.  Of  course  he  must,  for  a  moment,  be 
a  non-inquirer ;  but,  how  long  will  he  remain  such  ?  If  lie  be 
really  a  **  student,"  an  act  of  the  will  must  bring  him  into  the 
third  category.  He  is  now  an  inquirer ;  he  is  reading,  but  has 
not  read  through  the  demonstration.  Having  gone  through, 
and  understood  it,  he  is  now  in  the  fourth  category  ;  he  is  a 
**  knower." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  third  essay,  (in  No.  3^^,)  and  sec 
what  faith  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  choosing  between 
probabilities.     We  shall  find  that  the  word  stands  for  a  lovi 


to  one  side  of  a  question.  The  religious  enthusiast  loves  the 
doctrine  contained  i  i  certain  pro{)ositions  ;  he  will  often  assent 
to  a  theses,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  inquire  into  its  proof,  lest 
he  may  '•  shake  his  faith." 

What  connexion  is  there  between  the  warm  enthusiast  who 
takes  for  granted  certain  thtses,  and  the  cold  mathematical  stu- 
dent who  takes  nothing  for  granted  ?  Here  comes  the  question 
before  ui :  is  it  possible  for  Knowledge  to  be  without  taith .' 

The  mathematical  student  is  not  bigoted  to  a  peculiar  re- 
sult of  his  invest'gat'on  ;  he  would  not  be  unhappy  whether  a 
particular  thesis  turned  out  to  be  true  or  not,  but  there  is  one 
thing  about  which  he  is  anxious, — the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
Whether  this  or  that  be  true  or  false  is  of  little  moment, 
but  take  from  him  the  possibility  of  discovering  truth  alto- 
gether, and  he  will  be  miseiable. 

We  believe,  that  by  pursuing  a  certain  course  of  studv,  he 
will  arrive  at  a  number  of  truths,  and  this  is  no  mere  cold  be- 
bef,  resulting  from  the  weighing  of  probabilities.  Many  of  the 
non-inquirers  will  have  such  a  belief;  they  will  have  seen 
students  attain  their  object  by  a  certain  course,  and  hence  will 
believe  that,  by  pursuing  this  course,  they  also  might  arrive  at 
a  like  result.  But  they  are  indifferent ;  "they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  investigation  ;  they  have  no  love  about  the  matter — 
theirs  is  a  dead,  not  a  living  faith.  The  sedulous  student  is 
far  from  cold ;  his  warmth  is  concentrated  in  one  object,  and 
as  this  is  not  an  object  desired  by  the  multitude,  they  esteem 
him  cold,  because  he  takes  no  interest  in  mutters  which  they 
consider  important.  A  zealous  maihematician  would  detest  a 
man  who,  not  from  mere  ignorance,  questioned  the  possibility 
of  attaim'ng  truth  by  mathematical  renHoning.  as  much  as  a 
Methodist  would  abhor  an  infidel ;  his  cuimn  is,  "  Certain 
tiuths  can  be  learned  by  mathematical  investigation"' — a  pro- 
poution,  which  he  not  only  believes,  but  loves. 

It  is  this  act  of  the  will,  this  love,  this  living  faith,  which 
carries  the  student  from  tbe  second  state  into  the  third,  and 
then  through  the  third  to  the  fourth.  "  Faith  is  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,'  aye,  and  the  student  has  faith  that  by 
striking  into  a  path  he  will  arrive  at  the  truth,  though  that 
path  is  as  jet  obscured  in  mists.  Observe  the  axiom  of  Spi- 
nosa,  whose  zeal  after  truth  none  will  ques'.ion,  however  they 
may  dislike  his  peculiar  doctrines:  "  Idea  vera  debet  cum  suo 
ideato  convenire"  (a  true  idea  ought  to  agree  with  that  of 
which  it  is  the  idea).  Upset  this  propo»ition,the  truth  of  which 
many  will  doubt,  and  do»-n  tumbles  his  whole  system.  This 
system  was  constructed  not  only  by  bis  intellect  alone,  (mere 
intellert  cannot  ac^)  but  by  his  will  in  conjunction  with  his  in- 
tellect, and  probably  he  would  have  hated  a  doubt  of  his 
axiom. 

Faiih,  then,  in  the  student,  is  the  firm  belief  of  a  something 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  present  knowlediie,  attended  with  a 
burning  desiie  to  bring  that  something  within  the  sphere.  His 
longing  is  directed  towards  the  undetermined,  which  he  lopgs 
to  determine.  In  the  belief  of  a  something  beyond  know- 
ledge the  student  and  the  religious  enthusiast  are  alike,  but 
they  differ  in  this, — that  the  fiiith  of  the  former  prompts  him  to 
inquiry,  while  that  of  the  latter  checks  him  from  it.  The  fact 
is,  the  student's  faith  is  confined  to  certain  very  general  propo- 
sitions, such  as,  "  Truth,  though  not  attained,  is  attainable," 
and  so  on,  while  the  religious  man  believes  in  very  particular 
propositions.  Even  the  student  may  dislike  inquiry  into  his 
asioms — an  experimentalist  oflen  hati  s  a  metaphysician. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  essays  ? — The  following 
aphorism  :  There  can  be  no  knowledge  acquired  without  faith. 
That  there  can  be  no  faith  without  knowledge  is  obvious,  as  tho 
believer  must  at  least  know  the  existence  of  the  propositions 
he  believes. 

Again,  we  find  an  illustration  of  our  maxim,  that  reality  is 
the  confluence  of  two  opposites.  Faith  and  knowledge  are 
often  put  as  contraries,  yet  we  find  that  the  scientific  man 
without  faith,  and  the  man  of  faith  without  science,  are  mere 
abstractions,  and  never  existed. 

Before  we  d  smiss  the  subject,  let  us  look  at  tho  three  last 
categories,  "  the  non-inquirer,  the  inquirer,  the  knower,"  or — 
the  passive — the  active — and  the  passive  again.  Why  are  the 
first  and  last  man  passive?    Because  they  are  dead  ?    No  I 
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Because  they  are  directing  their  energies  to  something  else. 
The  student  may  cease  to  be  a  student,  but  it  is  the  condition 
of  his  existence  that  he  shall  direct  his  energies  to  some  point. 
Here  we  find  that  the  '•  passive"  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
that  real  existence  is  the  flooring  from  one  passive  state  into 
another,  which  two  states  vanish  directly  we  try  to  contemplate 
them,  and  have  merely  a  logical  being. 

However,  there  is  an  inactive  sort  of  activity,  like  that  of  a 
horse  in  a  mill,  who  goes  through  the  same  objects  over  and 
over  again,  which  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  noble  mind 
V  at  dashes  fonvards  in  a  straight  line,  and  ever  seeks  to  add 
more  to  its  wealth.  Men  of  the  latter  sort  of  minds  alone  are 
great,  the  others  are  sluggards,  or  at  best,  industrioQs  "  mere 
men  of  business."  To  students  there  should  be  one  word, 
that  of  Blucher — "  Forwards." 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

P.  S.  I  shall  write  one  more  paper,  contaiLing  practical 
aphorisms  for  philosophical  students. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — Believing  that  a  new  system  of  society  can  only  spring 
from  principles  contained  in  the  o!d,  I  have  looked  upon  the 
endeavours  of  men  to  invent,  contrive,  or  prop  up  any  favoiurite 
system  impossible.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Shepherd 
there  needs  a  uniting  principle  for  any  great  movement  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  no  pursuit  are  men  so  likely  to  unite  as  the  ac- 
quirement of  Avealth.  Money  has  f  equently  been  said  to  be 
the  root  of  all  evil ;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be 
fmmd  to  be  the  source  of  much  good.  The  laboufs  ot  philoso- 
i'hers  and  philanthropists  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  a  s^s- 
tem.  the  opeiati«-n  of  which  shall  destroy  poverty,  and  bring 
Avithin  the  reach  of  every  industrious  member  of  society  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  have  failed, 
;i;ul  their  works  have  done  ro  more  than  fchow  us  the  necessity 
of  a  better  s}-8lem.  The  tystem  of  Owen,  Fourier,  and  Plato, 
have  something  stagnant  about  them,  and  the  human  mind 
would  be  disgusted  by  constrained  luxuiy  :  desiring  liberty,  be 
Its  consequences  good  or  evil.  That  system  which  will  redeem 
mankind  must  be  of  divine  growth,  and  net  of  human  inven- 
tion. It  has  already  began  to  spring  up  amorgst  us:  but,  like 
many  ether  good  things,  has  been  abused  and  reprobated.  The 
(jiinciple  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  funding  of  money  ;  its  exten- 
^ion  to  most  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  makes  it 
.in  object  of  universal  attention.  Governments  have  used  it 
j'or  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  and  now  it  is  about  to 
1  e  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  both  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. Its  application  to  commerce  and  manufactures  will 
nbsorb  the  greatest  portion  of  the  capital  of  society,  returning 
r  n  annual  interest  to  the  many,  instead  of  immense  profits  to 
the  few  ;  thereby  facilitating  the  exchange  of  labour  for  labour, 
v/ithout  the  impediments  of  profit-mongering,  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  creation  of  extremely  wealthy  individuals, 
Capijal  will  then  be  derived  from  quite  a  different  source  to 
what  it  now  is.  It  will  be  the  joint  accumulation  of  labour 
iir.d  talent ;  whereas  it  is  now  the  product  of  individual  craft. 
When  the  larger  class  of  cajiilalists  shall  perceive  the  waste  of 
labour,  and  the  destruction  of  capital,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  individual  speculation,  they  will  tura  their  attention  to 
j>lans  of  a  more  general  and  universal  tendency,  amalgamating 
the  different  branches  of  a  manufacture  into  one  concern,  de- 
stroying the  profits  on  each  separate  branch,  and  substituting  a 
smaller  rate  of  profit  on  the  whole,  thereby  sending  their  goods 
to  market  at  such  a  pi  ice,  as  shall  defeat  the  competition  of 
smaller  capitalists. 

The  smaller  capitalists  being  unable  to  use  their  money  to 
advantage,  will  unite  and  foim  companies  to  carry  on  trade 
upon  the  principle  of  an  annual  interest  en  the  sums  invested, 
thereby  totally  destroying  profits,  and  with  profits  all  individual 
accumulation,  except  that  produced  by  labour,  which  can 
never  amount  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  evil.  Labour 
then  will  be  parantount  to  capital,  it  being  impossible  to 
produce  capital  any  other  way  than  by  a  subscription  of  the 
labourers.     Then  will  iiulufctry  and  prudence  reign  on  eart"'-, 


and  poverty  be  justly  despised  as  the  mark  of  idleness  and  pro- 
fligacy. 

The  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  effects  produced  by 
the  combination  of  capital,  has  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with 
this  letter,  hoping  you  will  excuse  all  defects. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  grateful  reader, 
J.C. 

COMMUNITIES. 

Thb  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Literary  Gnxette,  in  a 
review  of  "  Cooper's  Excursions  in  Italy" : — 

We  have  concluded,  but  are  temptetl  to  add,  as  it  were,  a 
postscript — a  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  which  we  think  well  deserving  of 
general  attention. 

"  What  a  charity,  for  instance,  would  a  plan  something  like 
the  following  become ! — Let  there  be  a  company  formed  to  erect 
buildings  of  great  size,  to  lodge  the  labouring  mechanics  and 
manufacturers.  Such  an  edifice  might  be  raised  on  arches,  if 
necessa'-y,  with  composition  floors.  It  might  enjov  every  faci- 
lity of  water  and  heat,  and  even  of  cooking  and  ^vashing,  on  a 
l.irge  scale,  and,  of  course,  economically.  The  price  of  rooms 
could  be  graduated  according  to  means,  and  space  obtained  for 
the  exercise  of  children  in  the  greater  area  of  so  many  united 
lots.  Even  entire  streets  might  be  constructed  on  this  com- 
munity plan,  the  whole  being  s\ibject  to  a  company  police. 
Here,  however,  the  community  principle  should  cease,  and  each 
individual  be  left  to  his  own  efforts.  America  may  not  need 
such  a  provision  for  the  poor;  but  Europe  would  greatly  benefit 
by  taking  the  practicable  and  rejecting  the  impracticable  fea- 
tures of  the  Owen  System.  Among  other  benefits,  there  would 
be  fewer  fires." 

ABSURDITIES  AND  NON-ESSENTIALS. 

Thk  most  absurd  religions  are  the  most  popular  or  univesal. 
Nothing  (an  be  moie  absurd  than  the  mummeries  of  Catho- 
licism, yet  Catholicism  is  the  rule,  and  Protestantism  the  excep- 
tion. Church  of  England'sm  is  but  little  removed  from  Catho- 
licism. Church  of  Scotlandism  has  little  mummery  of  form, 
and  is  the  smallest  Church  of  the  three,  having  probably  less 
than  "iOt^OOO  communicant-.  As  you  approach  to  raiionalism 
you  find  the  numbers  diminish  and  the  confusion  inc. Ciise. 

Agrtin,  as  to  non-essentials,  thete  are  the  most  gregarious  or 
•attractive  of  all  subjects.  Visit  Exeter  Hall  daily,  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  you  will  find  abundant  evidence  of  this. 
Visit  an  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts,  and  see  the  crow  ds  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  actually  crammed  almost  to  suftocation,  and 
paying  money  withal,  to  witness  tlyj  pleasing  productions  of 
fancy.  Few  of  these  individuals  ever  visited  a  factory,  or  a 
mechanic's  workshop,  or  a  public  meeting  for  political 
purposes. 

It  will  be  replie«l  to  this,  that  the  class  of  people  visiting 
those  places  is  already  provided  with  essentials.  This  is  not 
strictly  true,  especially  in  respect  to  the  churches;  but,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true,  what  is  the  inference  ?  The  infei-er.ce  is,  that 
wlienever  people  are  provided  with  essentials,  they  look  after 
non-essentials.  To  collect  all  classes,  therefore,  you  must  pro- 
vide essentials  for  the  Materialists,  and  r.on-essentials  for  the 
Spiritualists,  otherwise  the  latter  will  oppose  you,  and  powerful 
opposition,  verily,  you  will  find  it.  You  will  find  that  absur- 
dities and  non-essentials  will  array  all  science  and  art  in  their 
cause,  and  play  fearful  havoc  with  common  sense. 

The  above  distinction  is  curious,  but  true,  and  of  universal 
application.  The  essential,  li».e  the  prose  writer  and  aiti/an, 
is  at  the  bottom  ;  the  non-essential,  lihe  the  poet  and  artist,  at 
the  top. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  writtcji  a  private  letter  to  F.  Wilby. 
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ANALYTICAL  CHART  OF   UNIVERSAL  JUSTICE, 
TRUTH  AND  PEACE. 

In  the  following  page  we  have  drawn  up  a  chart  of  Univeraal- 
ism,  which  we  mean  to  publish  on  on  open  sheet,  that  we  majr 
present  to  the  eye,  at  a  single  glance,  the  principles  of  justice, 
truth  and  peace.  Avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  spiritualism 
and  materialism — the  first  of  which  speculates  on  the  or>;anic 
principle,  without  the  organism— and  the  latter,  on  the  orga- 
nism, without  the  organic  principle— we  present  both  tlteie 
aspects  in  one— a  double  unity. 

Of  the  organic  principle,  which,  in  its  universal  sense,  means 
the  Divine  n-ill,  we  can  merely  acknowledge  its  necessary 
being,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  all  physicjil  existence  upon 
it.  It  is  in  the  organism  or  manifested  wisdom  in  creation 
alone,  that  we  can  discover  the  laws  according  to  which  he  regu- 
lates his  movements.  These  laws  are  abundiintly  clear,  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  unity  or  harmony  in  their  infinite  va- 
riety. In  them  we  i>crccivc  the  reflex  idea  of  God,  otherwise 
anperceivable  to  the  human  mind. 

Wc  do  not  profess  to  know  any  thing  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  sensation,  and  wc  do  not  attempt  to  express  any  but 
scientific  truths.  Science  is  the  sphere  of  language.  Language 
cannot  go  beyond  it.  Even  a  feeling  cannot  be  expressed 
without  the  aid  of  science^for  grammar  itself  is  a  science.  The 
feelings  of  a  dog  are  very  strong.  Its  affections  ate  superior  in 
intensity  to  those  of  many  human  beings;  but  the  dog  has  no 
i|>eocli,  not  because  it  has  no  feeling,  but  because  it  has  no 
science.  Willi  science,  a  dog  may  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  no  additional  amount  of  affection  could  teach  it  the 
difference  between  an  intcijection  and  conjunction. 

But,  although  t)ie  feelings  cannot  speak  immediately,  they 
inspire  the  intellect ;  and,  when  the  intellect  is  well  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law,  it  becones  an  excellent 
ittomey  for  the  central  spirit  of  all  conscious  being,  viz.,  de- 
sire. Desire  or  love  is  dumb.  It  is  the  mystic's  "  being"^the 
spring  of  life,  but  it  cannot  manage  its  own  affairs.  This  is  the 
principal  rea«)n  why  nn-gtics  are  uiiintclligible.  They  have  a 
living  truth  at  the  foundation  of  their  doctrine,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  without  other  living  truths.  Nature  rebels,  and  mam- 
tains'the  rights  of  her  intellectual  offvpring.  The  laws  of  God 
must  lie  ol)eyed. 

We  believe  that  all  universal  truths  are  simple  and  intelligible, 
iind  that  error,  in  the  same  extensive  significatinn,  is  unintelli- 
gible. We  are,  therefore,  perfectly  willing  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing chart  to  the  test  of  the  imagination  or  the  judgment,  sepa- 
rately or  conjunctly.  We  beHeve  it  to  be  so  perfectly  correct, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  even  to  imagine  it  to  be  false, 
anil  systematically  arrange  his  ideas  upon  that  supposition. 
We  have  fre(iuently  challenged  people  to  confute  us  by  imagi- 
nation. The  power  of  uniterssal  truth  is  such,  that  the  fancy 
itself  hss  not  the  power  to  invent  a  rival,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
embrace  all  being. 

As  for  the  inteUigibility  of  the  following  mode  of  representing 
truth,  we  have  tried  it  with  boys,  and  found  it  successful.  Any 
hoy  of  fourteen  may  understand  it,  and  when  once  understood, 
we  should  have  veiry  little  fear  of  that  boy  ever  being  perverted 
in  mind  by  any  rpeciet  of  bigotry,  either  infidel  or  religious. 


Morality,  however,  comes  from  another  source.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  that  dumb  principle  of  love  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  It  is  feeling  reduced  to  action ;  and,  therefore,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  man,  by  merely  understanding 
the  modes  of  truth,  becomes  thereby  possessed  of  the  spirit  of 
virtue.  But,  as  the  feelings  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
understanding,  and,  as  a  bigot's  feelings  are  always  arranged 
on  the  side  of  his  bigotry,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  in  so  far 
as  you  cure  the  bigot's  understanding,  you  cure  the  bigot's 
feelings.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  understands,  and  receives 
this  chart,  becomes  necessarily  a  better  man  in  his  sccial 
capacity. 

But  this  understanding  is  not  enough  to  cure  him.  Many 
of  the  feelings  are  very  remotely  connected  with  the  imder- 
standing.  These  n-ill  not  l)e  sensibly  affected.  Something 
more  is  necessary  than  the  understanding  of  modes  of  truth. 
Something  more  tommon  than  understanding.  This  is  what 
the  Mystic  calls  his  divine  nature— God  in  the  soul.  But  this 
is  very  vague.  God  acts  differently  in  different  souls.  There  are 
no  two  souls  alike.  A  man's  God  may  be  a  standard  lo  himself; 
but  God,  in  mankind,  is  the  standard  for  all. 

To  discover  this  latter  standard,  outward  forms  and  man- 
ners are  the  medium.  We  judge  of  each  other  by  ac- 
tions and  words,  and  we  love  and  hate  each  other  in  rela- 
tion to  actions  and  words.  The  greater  proportion  of  our 
actions  are  artificial  inventions  for  creating  good  or  bad  feel- 
ing.,  Politeness  is  a  social  invention  for  the  creation  of  good' 
morals.  It  is  usefuL  It  might  be  extended  to  public  affairs 
and  social  forms.  If  so,  it  would  induce  kind  feeling;  and 
this  is  the  source  of  morality,  and  it  is  produced  by  dumb  edu' ' 
cation^  that  is,  by  pleasing  modes  and  forms  of  social  inter- 
course. We  cannot  love  that  which  is  unlovely.  We  must, 
therefore,  create  loveable  forms  and  manners  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  sensations  of  love.  Now,  the  use  of  the  following  chart  is 
to  point  oat  to  the  understanding  the  mechanical  means,  phy- 
sical and  doctrinal,  by  which  the  desires  of  a  benevolent  spirit 
may  be  gratified. 

We  do  not  profcis  to  regenerate  men,  individually,  upon 
more  than  one  hemisphere  of  their  being  ;  that  is,  their  intel- 
lectual. Wc  destroy  bigotry,  and  give  them  universal  views 
of  creation.  But  the  moral  nature  cannot  be  perfected  without 
social  arrangements.  Language  cannot  do  it.  Common  actions 
only  can  do  it  The  priests  of  religion  have  attempted  it  by  words, 
but  they  have  only  made  sectarians.  The  mystics  try  it  by 
words,  but  the  effort  is  too  great  for  ordinary  real  aid  ability. 
We  merely  direct  the  mind  to  the  only  mode  by  which  men, 
collectively  and  in4ividually,  can  be  permanently  improved, 
beginning  with  the  understanding  as  the  agent  to  accomplish 
the  end,  for  Dedre  is  already  in  every  man  to  attain  the  end, 
and  waits  only  the  verdict  of  his  intellect  respecting  the 
means. 

Our  doctrine  is  the  intellectual  offspring  of.  peace,  and  its 
offspring  is  peace. 

N.B.  Some  of  the  terrai  wliich  we  have  employed  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory;  but  we  believe  the  language  cannot  fur- 
nish better.  By  organic  principle,  we  mean  the  organizing  or 
formative  principle.  By  inorganic  principle,  we  mean  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  not  the  power  of  producing  an  organism. 
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ANAlITICAl  SYNOPSIS  OF  UNIVERSAllSM. 


UNIVERSAL     BEING, 

OB 

(ORGANIC  PRINCIPLE.)  GOD  AND  NATURE  (ORGANIC  FORM.) 

,      .^..^.^     T^ERNAL    UNITY, 
with  a  ik)ublb  principle  op  action  manifesting  itself 
By  antagonism 

Ib  religion,  as  the  two  principles  of  good  and  e\il— God  and  Satan — In  science,  as  positive  and  negative  agents— In  politics,  as 
powerful  and  weak— In  the  whole,  as  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power — In  the  parts,  as  evil,  folly,  and  weakness.  No  action, 
ao  life  or  movement,  can  appear,  till  this  analytical  disunicm  of  the  Divine  Nature  be  dramaticallj  effected. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  GOD  DRAMATISES  HIMSELF  AS 

GOD  (PABTiin'K) versus god  (partitivs). 

This  partitive  view  of  Deity  is  very  different  from  theuni-  of  contention  in  man,  till  every  possible  view  of  the  subject  be 

versal.     God,  in  the  partitive  sense,  is  the  leader  of  a  party,  taken,  and   ultimately  Iwth  parties  coalesce.    The  coalition 

In  this  capacity,  he  acts  like  his  agents  in  the  material  world  takes  place  by  discovering  that  truth,  like  all  physical  agents, 

•M^ne-sidedly.    The  positive  agent  in  matter  is  distinct  from  has  a  positive  and  a  negative  side ;  that  the  positive  is  not  the 

the  negative,  and  the  negative  from   the  positive,  although  whole,  nor  the  negative  the  absence  of,  truth  ;  but,  that  the  dis- 

both  belonging  to  the  same  principle.    This  distinction  is  ne-  tinction  is  a  sexual  distinction,  which  causes  man,  in  ignorance 

cessary  for  action.     To  produce  a  corresponding  action  in  the  of  the  double  nature,  to  see  one  half  as  false,  and  the  other  half 

world   of  thought,  the  Deity  has  divided  his  name  and  na-  as  true.     It  is  thus  with  all  imiversal  questions,  or  questions  re- 

ture  into  two,  and  in  these  two  capacities  he  has  acted  two  lating  to  first  causes  or  primary  laws — such  as  liberty  and  ne- 

distinct  parts  in  one  personality.    God  is  the  name  which  the  cessity,  good  and  evil,  faith  and  works.    They  all  resolve  them- 

Divine  power  has,  in  its  partial  manifestations,  assumed  as  the  selves  into  sexual  pairs,  which  are  individually  true,  though 

author  of  revelations  and  religious  faiths.    But  he  has  never  decidedly  opposed  to  each  other.     This  pairing  is  the  natural 

founded  a  faith  without,  at  the  same  time  in  his  negative  cha-  cause  why  the  God  (partitive)  of  revelation  can  speak  both 

racter,  or  Satan,  establishing  a  rival  system.     Both  systems  affirmatively  and  negatively  in  respect  to  one  proposition,  and 

have  the  same  source.     Both  contain  partitive  truth  ;  and  the  give  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  to  two  opposing  parties. 
divine  mind,  like  a  counsellor  for  each  side,  urges  on  the  tide 

As  a  whole,  the  above  process  is  organic,  tending  to 

PEACE. 

THESE  TWO  OPPOSITE,  BUT  UNITARY,  PRINCIPLES  HAVE  TWOFOLD  DEVELOPMENTS  -, 

1st.   CONCURRBNTLV    IN    SPACK.  2nd.    SUCCESSIVELY   IN   TIME. 

Positive  and  negative  principles  are  the  elements  of  aU  Positive  and  negative  eras  alternate  in  the  history  of  man. 

chemical  action,  e.  g,,  acid  and  alkali,  heat  and  cold;    of  The  [religion   of  Moses    is   a   positive    revelation  or    Theo- 

all  intellectual   action — as  affirmation  and  negation;   of  all  crac^'— Idolatry  or  Polytheism  is  negative.    The  religion  of 

moral  action,  as  love  and  hatred.      Each  of  these  is  good  Chnstianity  is  a  negative  revelation  or  critical  era  of  interpreta- 

or  evil  to  man  relatively.    Love  of  evil  is  vice.     Hatred  of  tion,  metaphysical  analysis,  and  logical  discussion.     Catholicism 

evil  is  virtue.    All  is  good  absolutely  in  universal  Being.    This  is  the  positive  or  organic  form  of  Christianity ;  Protestantism, 

concurrent  antagonism  takes  place  also  in  politics,  science,  and  its  negative  or  critical  form.    Monarchy  or  despotism  is  the 

religion — in  the  exhibitions  of  party  spirit.    The  bipolar  law  is  positive  organic    form, — popular  disaffection  the   negative  or 

universal.  critical  form,  in  politics.    The  alternation  of  these  constitutes 

the  law  of  progress. 

MENTAL  PROGRESSION. 

In  TRAINING  Mankind  as  Rationai*  Beings,  a  sharp  Confliction  between  the  two  Powers  is  indispensable. — Every  im- 
portant subject,  therefore,  is  presented  under  a  double  aspect — each  aspect  again  reducible  to  a  double  aspect  to  infinity,  and  oppo- 
site parties  or  individual  ideas  and  feelings  raised  up  to  represent  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  the  creative  mind,  in  the 
education  of  man,  is  manifested  under  two  contrary  opposite  relations,  which  may  be  called 

1st.  REVELATION.  2nd,  SCIENCE. 

Revelation  is  a  species  of  enigmatic  science,  which  belongs  Science  is  a  species  of  elaborated  revelation,  which  is  culti- 
principally  to  the  unlearned  and  the  weak,  and  comes  to  them  vated  chiefly  by  the  learned  and  the  powerful,  and  comes  to  them 
through  involuntary  visions  and  oral  communications  variously     by  analytical  observations  of  the  processes  and  phenomena  of 
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experienced.  The  lowest  order  of  revelation  is  generally  called 
uuaiiity,  monomania,  or  hallucination.  The  highest  order  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  prc^hecy  by  its  disciples,  and  of  im- 
posture by  its  opponents.  It  has  exercised  great  influence  over 
mankind.  The  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  Heathen  oracles  were 
both  dependent  upon  this  mysterious  operation  of  Nature, 
which  has  no  doubt  been  frequently  aifected  and  counterfeited 
by  art  and  imposture,  but  has  ruled  the  world  only  by  virtue  of 
its  reality.  It  is  a  temporary  provision  of  Nature  in  times  of 
scientific  ignorance— a  maternal  substitute  for  the  rational 
faculty,  whilst  the  latter  is  undeveloped  by  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Like  all  the  direct  commu- 
nications of  Nature  to  the  mind,  however,  it  is  deceptive,  in 
order  that  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  may  not  be  pre- 
vented or  superseded.  Mystery  is  the  best  or  only  method  of 
effecting  this  deception,  because  mystery  leaves  the  truth  in 
doubt,  gives  material  to  think  of.  and  a  motive  to  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thought.  Wisely,  therefore,  has  Nature  ordained 
that  revelation  should  be  a  riddle,  declaring  general  truths  en- 
veloped in  particular  fallacies.  These  particular  fallacies  cause 
sectarian  division,  critical  discussion,  and  mental  development, 
whilst  the  general  truths  float  about  in  the  ocean  of  sceptidfrn, 
waiting  the  appointed  time  for  their  full  manifestation. 

The  most  systematic  revelation  is  that  which  has  subdued  all 
the  rest.  Its  root  is  Jewism,  which  seems  destined  to  spread 
its  wings  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Jewism  was  a  mys- 
tery. Christianity  threw  off  its  first  chryialis,  and  revealed 
an  inner  meaning,  of  which  the  first  Jews  had  no  idea.  In 
Christianity  is  eridently  concealed  something  still  more  perfect 
than  what  has  yet  been  revealed  in  practisal  form.  That 
better  system  we  call  Univkrsamsm,  because  of  its  universal 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  This  system  is  contained 
in  Christianity,  in  the  same  mode  in  which  Christinnitj  ww 
contained  in  Jewism.  The  Christian  mystery  and  its  forms  are 
symbols,  and  symljols  only,  of  a  perfect  and  final  system,  which 
is  the  fulness  of  time— the  end  of  my8tery-»-the  redemption  of 
man,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers  in 
the  various  enigmas  of  revelation. 

Hence  Jewism,  in  its  progression  and  tmnsmigratinn  along 
the  stream  of  time,  swallows  up  all  minor  revelations  and  all 
the  powers  of  art  and  science,  and  establishes  itself  in  the  centre 
of  civilization  and  intelligence,  as  the  high-priest  of  human 
society ;  and  baring  entered  into  the  second  sanctuary,  or  the 
holiest  of  all,  by  the  representative  of  God,  we  now  wait  h« 
triumphant  retam ,  to  establish  that  tmth  and  righteousness  on 
earth,  which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  burden  of  the  songs  of 
hards  and  seers,  whose  uninstructcd  eye  could  not  perceive  the 
plan  which  the  Almighty  mind  hnd  formed,  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  which  bind  the  universe. 

Revelation  has  been  rendered  an  instmment  of  tyranny  by 
faith  in  ignorance  of  the  universal  law.  Its  organic  principle 
is  the  poor  manHi  friend,  and  points  to  the  moral  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 


external  nature.  It  belongs  to  the  manhood  or  maturity  of 
society,  and  is  not  fully  developed  until  revelation  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  as  the  phenomenon  of  infancy,  and  ceased  to 
exercise  more  than  a  passive  or  reactive  influence  over  the 
political  condition  of  mankind. 

In  its  first  manifestations  it  is  at  variance  with  revelation. 
It'  seeks  final  causes  in  ntatter  and  dead  laws  of  matter,  and 
explains  all  phenomena  by  chemical  operations  in  Nature,  and 
undirected  imaginations  in  man.  In  this  search  for  material 
first  causes,  it  discovers  secondary  and  proximate  causes,  which 
it  substitutes,  for  the  personifications  of  Fetichism  and  Poly- 
theism. It  makes  bold  attempts  also  to  materialize  the  first 
cause,  and  represent  it  as  an  unconscious  blind  necessity.  In 
this  state  of  inquiry,  universal  Nature  appears  a  chaos.  De- 
sign is  only  risible  in  the  works  of  man,  and  the  great  works 
and  movements  of  Nature  appear  to  it  like  fortuitous  results 
of  accidental  coincidences.  Ii  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in 
thus  gr(^ing  in  the  cavern  of  sensuous  observation,  science  can 
perceive  a  methodic  plan  or  drama  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
has  no  better  method,  therefore,  of  satisfying  its  curiosity,  than 
by  referring  the  great  phenomena  of  social  life  to  chance, 
ignorance,  imposture,  ambition,  and  other  subordinate  agents  in 
individual  minds. 

All  this  while  it  is  at  variance  with  revelation  as  a  fact.  It 
may  receive  revelation  in  part-nwch  as  the  small  fragment  of 
Christian  revelation  ;  but  it  rejects  revelation  .is  an  elementary 
science— the  poor  man's  portion,  in  which  God  has  appeared 
in  foolishness  and  weakness,  but  from  which  faith  expects  him 
to  come  in  wisdom  and  power. 

This  blindness  of  science  renders  its  unity  imposuble.  It 
cannot  construct  a  theory  of  universal  Being.  Whenever  it 
attempts  to  do  so,  it  lea»es  out  the  poor  man's  portion,  and 
saeeringly  ascribes  its  phenomena  to  mental  weakness  and 
scientific  ignorance.  The  poor  man  has  his  revenge.  Science 
is  divided,  and  cannot  find  the  principle  of  unity  without  sub- 
mitting to  what  it  deems  a  degradation.  Thus,  the  two  prin- 
ciples at  present  confront  each  other,  and  each  being  possessed 
•f  a  lai^  portion  of  vital  truth,  they  must  continue  to  confiront 
and  militate,  until  a  universal  principle  of  conciliation  be  dis- 
covered, by  which  the  apparently  contmrious  truths  may  be 
united. 

This  principle  of  unity  we  present  in  Universalism,  which  is 
only  the  completion  of  Jewism  and  Christianity,  being  opposed 
to  neitlier,  but  the  parent  and  offspring  of  both,— prefigured  in 
the  law,  and  transfigured  in  the  gospel— in  tvpes  and  shadows, 
and  imperfect  forms,  which  cannot  make  their  worshippers  or 
followcTf"  perfect,  remove  the  erils  of  life,  or  the  burden  of  the 
conscience. 

Science  has  been  profaned  and  materialized  by  Infidelity, 
which,  in  ignorance  of  the  universal  law,  has  denied  revelation 
to  be  a  department  of  natural  science. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  HU.MAN  SOCIETY  IN  RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  AND  POLITICS. 


RELIGION. 


ORGANIC. 


{Th4  Organic  principle  it  unUy,  or  ecnsciotu  purpose.) 

The  Religious  progress  ef  man  above  described,  divides  it- 
self into  three  organic  stagea.— Fir*/,  two  active  or  hostile 
stages,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  bein^  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  bipolar  ]>owerB,  or  agencies  of  Nature. — Second, 
one  passive  or  central  stage,  being  the  point  of  rest  in  which 
those  two  activities  concentre.  The  first  two  are  theologically 
denominated  the  old  world,  or  the  world  of  Satan,  which 
means  Antagonism,  or  the  Spirit  of  Antagom'sm.— The  7%ird 
is  denominated  the  New  World,  or  the  Millennium,  being  the 
rest  appointed  for  man  on  this  earth.  Jesus  Christ,  the  repre- 
sentative of  God,  came  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  two 
former,  thus  representing  God  in  hisconflictive  and  enigmatical 


INORGANIC. 

{Ttie  Inorganic  principle  is  partition,  or  unconsciousni^'^ 

The  inorganic  forms  of  Religion  are  Fetichism,  Polytheism, 
Idolatry»and  all  those  religions  which  have  not  a  progressive 
principle,  by  which  they  become  transformed  into  a  higher  con- 
dition of  being,  still  preserving  their  identity.  These  include 
all  religions  but  Jewism  and  Christianity,  which,  like  man  and 
woman  over  the  animal  creation,  have  power  committed  unto 
thsm  to  subdue  all  other  forms,  themselves  also  being  destined  to 
a  new  transformation  by  the  universal  law.  Mahometnnism  is  a 
close  approximation  to  an  organic  principle,  for  it  acknowledges 
the  div.nity  of  prior  institutions,  and  claims  a  descent  from  ante- 
cedent missions.  But  Mahometanism  has  rewTitten  and  cor- 
rupted the  records  of  its  predecessors,  and  does  not  take  the 
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character.  In  this  capacity  he  came  "  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  Bword."  This  not  being  the  true  point  of  union,  inasmuch 
as  Christianity,  the  second  active  principle,  had  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed, the  first  coming  of  Christ  is  not  the  true  coming  ;  that 
is,  the  redemption  brought  is  not  the  true,  but  a  symbolical, 
redemption,  like  that  under  the  law.  The  second  coming  is 
the  true  coming,  and  the  true  point  of  imion ;  for  the  two  acti- 
viries  of  Law  and  Gospel  have  been  fully  revealed,  and  are  now 
represented  by  two  visible  churches,  oae  of  these  having  been 
singularly  preserved  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  represent  the 
-principle  of  the  law  in  which  the  organic  movement  originated. 
The  Mahometan  Church  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  substitute 
for  the  Jewish  ;  whilst  the  house  of  Israel  in  its  scattered  con- 
dition, symbolizes  the  broken  body  of  the  universal  law,  distri- 
buted in  fragments  over  human  society,  to  be  finally  gathered 
into  one  all-uniting  principle. 

The  Law  is  organic  in  relation  to  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  poli- 
tical system,  and  therefore  universal  sovereignty  was  figuratively 
promised  to  the  Jews.  Catholicism  is  the  organic  form  of 
Christianity— its  power  is  spiritual.  The  third  organic  dispen- 
sation is  a  union  of  the  universal  Law,  of  which  that  of  Moses 
was  only  symbolical,  and  the  universal  Gospel,  of  which  Catho- 
licism is  symbolical.  Being  only  symbolical,  the  two  first 
churches  possess  neither  the  true  form  nor  the  true  spirit  of  the 
third.  The  third  is  the  Eternal  Law  of  Nature,  adapted  to 
human  society,  and  reconciled  with  all  antecedent  revelations 
and  divine  institutions.  This  alone  is  the  perfect  organic  sys- 
tem, to  which  preceding  systems  are  only  preparatory. 

The  organic  number  is  three. 


lead  ill  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  can  be  only  one 
leader.  That  leader  is  bisexual,  being  a  compound  churcli. 
The  inorganic  forms  of  religion  encircle  the  organic,  and  con- 
stitute Heathenism.  Heathenism  is  the  cradle  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, or  material  philosophy.  It  wants  unity,  but  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  variety.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Grecians 
were  the  parents  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  organic  Church 
of  Jewish  Christianity  has,  however,  absorbed  the  whole  Ethnic 
philosophy  and  religion.  Catholicism  has  re-cast  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  antiquity,  and  baptized  them  anew  by  the  rames 
of  Christian  saints.  The  inorganic  forms  are  not  destroyed, 
but  combined  with  the  organic,  in  customs,  rites,  holidays,  and 
superstitions.  But  the  inorganic  are  lost  or  forgotten  in  the 
organic ;  for  the  organic  is  the  channel  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress, and  preserves  its  identity  for  ever,  subject  only  to  three 
generic  modes  of  manifestation. 

The  Gospel  is  inorganic  in  re'erence  to  the  Law.  The  Law 
had  only  one  temple,  and  its  religious  and  political  constitution 
was  one.  The  .Gospel  is  an  era  of  criticism  and  division. 
Even  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  interrupted  by  the 
variety  of  political  conditions  to  which  it  is  subject.  But  the 
Christian  Church  contains  one  portion  of  the  universal  law, 
which  the  Jewish  law  has  not,  viz.,  spiritual  succession,  in  oppo- 
sition to  hereditary  succession.  Its  authorities  are  all  elective 
in  principle,  but  the  moile  of  appointment  is  corrupt. 

All  religion  is  inorganic  until  it  arrive  at  universalism.  But 
the  .Fewish  and  Christian  dispensations  are  the  growing  germ  of 
Universalism,  or  Universal  Organic  Catholicism. 

The  inorganic  progress  has  three  stages— Polytheism,  Secta- 
rian Monotheism,  and  Atheism,  ending  in  Universalism.  Its 
number  is  four. 


ORGANIC. 


IN  SCIENCE. 


INORGANIC. 


The  organic  principle  in  science  is  unity— conscious  power 
and  purpose— in  the  universal  agent.  Science  is  never  satisfac- 
tory, until  it  discover  the  primary  or  universal  cause.  lYie  first 
organic  form  of  science  is  theology,  by  which  all  terrestrial 
phenomena  are  vaguely  ascribed  to  individual  spiritual  agents 
imder  one  supreme.  The  second  organic  form  of  science  is  natu- 
ral philosophy,  in  which  secondary  causes  are  the  objects  of  in- 
vestigation. These  secondary  causes  being  first  personified  as 
gods  and  goddesses  by  polytheism,  are  afterwards  materialized  by 
philosophy.  In  this  form  theology  gives  the  divine  unity  a  po- 
tential or  mediate  supremacy  ;  but  asserts  the  independence  of 
parts,  by  the  ascription  of  power  to  created  beings,  in  opposition 
to  the  Divine  will.  In  the  third  and  last  form,  organic  science 
becomes  perfect  by  the  ascription  of  all  causation  to  the  Divine 
will,  as  the  primum  mobile.  The  third  form  differs  from  the  first 
in  this,  that  the  first  had  no  knowledge  of  the  subordinate  or 
secondary  causes  and  mechanical  laws.  The  third  knows  the 
secondary  causes  and  laws,  and  perceives  and  acknowledges  their 
relationship  to  the  universal  primary  cause. 

Theology  is,  therefore,  the  universal  science,  the  sea  from 
which  the  sciences  proceed,  and  into  which  they  finally  return. 

The  organic  progress  has  three  stages. 


The  inorganic  principle  in  science  is  partition,  or  divided 
agency,  unconscious  power,  and  want  of  purpose,  in  primary 
causation.  Inorganic  science  is  atheistic,  and  seeks  first  causes 
in  elementary  matter.  It  assumes  various  forms.  First, 
Fetichism,  in  which  a  spiritual  power  is  supposed  to  resice  in 
each  particular  substance,  as  nymphs  in  streams,  fawns  in 
groves.  Second,  Religious  Materialism,  in  which  natural 
agents  are  supposed  to  act  by  a  self  activity,  independent  of, 
or  in  oppojition  to,  the  will  of  the  organic  principle.  Third, 
Atheistic  Materialism,  in  which  blind  necessity  is  regarded  as 
the  organic  power,  without  will  or  conscious  purpose.  These 
are  all  modes  of  one  inorganic  system,  for  if  an  organic  will  be 
not  necessary  for  the  parts,  the  whole  does  not  require  it,  and 
vice  versa.  ^ 

Inorganic  theology,  therefore,  or  sectarianism,  centres  in 
Atheism,  which  is  the  concealed  principle  of  old  soc'ety. 
Atheism  is  a  negative  Universalism,  and  is  the  transition  state 
through  which  theology  passes  from  sectarianism,  or  the  faith 
of  a  partitive  Deity,  to  Universalism.  It  is  universal  only  in 
the  physical  sense,  denying  intelligence  and  moral  purpose  to 
the  universal  cause. 

The  inorganic  progress  has  three  stages,  and  then  loses  itself 
in  the  organic.     Its  number  is  therefore  four. 


ORGANIC. 


IN  POLITICS. 


The  organic  principle  being  unity,  is  reducible  to  three  dif- 
ferent forms.  First,  Monarchy,  in  which  one  governs  inde- 
pendent of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This,  in  rude  nature, 
is  the  result  of  physical  power.  Second,  Aristocracy,  in  which 
a  few  govern  by  association,  at  the  head  of  which  association 
one  is  placed  ;  thus  uniting  monarchy  and  aristocracy  in  one. 
Third,  Universalism,  or  Democracy,  in  which  all  govern  by 
€issociation,  at  the  head  of  which  one  is  placed,  with  subordi- 
nate coadjutois.  In  these  three  forms  the  organic  principle  is 
unity,  either  single  or  compound ;  the  single,  t.  e.,  monarchy, 
being  most  conformable  to  a  state  of  inexperience,  is  the  first 
form ;  the  universal  association  is  the  last,  and  most  perfect 
forn: — but  the  organic  principle  of  unity  is  the  same  in  all. 

The  tendency  of  all  popular  progress  in  politics  is  to  attain 


INORGANIC. 


The  inorganic  principle  being  partition,  every  political  sys- 
tem is  inorganic  until  a  universal  association  taVe  place. 
Monarchy  is  but  a  feigned  or  symbolical  species  of  organism. 
Aristocracy  is  equally  imperfect.  Democracy,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  inc'udes  both  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy. 
In  this  sense  it  is  a  perfect  form  of  government.  But  in  so  fai- 
as  Democracy  has  been  hitherto  reduced  to  practice,  it  is  more 
inorganic  than  either  of  the  other  two  forms.  Having  the 
largest  amount  of  ruling  power,  it  is  most  difficult  to  organize. 
When  imperfectly  organized,  it  is  most  destructive ;  when  com- 
pletely organized,  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  political  justice. 

Private  appropriation  of  land  is  an  inorganic  principle.  Though 
necessary  at  first,  to  give  birth  to  agriculture,  it  becomes  the 
source  of  political  inequality  and  social  discontentment.    So- 
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to  the  latter  form.  The  obstacles  arise  from  the  divisioa  of 
mint!  which  prevails  in  respect  to  relij^on  and  private  interest ; 
but  the  organic  principle  remains  always  the  same,  and  resides, 
either  passively  or  actively,  nominally  or  really,  in  an  indivi- 
dual. The  organic  and  inorganic  principles  alternate  and  co- 
exist. The  latter  is  the  opposition  which  either  destroys  the 
former,  or  compsls  it  to  reform  itself.  The  organic  always  rules, 
but  the  opposition  b«come3  the  organic  when  it  attains  to  power. 
The  two  therefore  alternate,  and  each  is  imperfect  and  corrupt, 
until  universalism  be  establiahed,  which  is  Monarchy,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Democracy,  in  perfect  unity. 
Tria  juncta  in  Cn0. 
Organic  politics  are  threefold. 

N.B. 


ciety  is  imperfectly  organized  as  long  as  it  exists.  Property  is 
twofold — public  and  prirate.  Public  is  Xature,  the  so'l,  the 
gift  of  Grod  to  the  species  ;  private  is  art,  the  produce  of  genius 
and  industry,  the  gift  of  God  to  the  individual.  Each  has  a 
growing  or  diminishing  value.  When  public  property  is  appro- 
priated by  individuals,  and  when  private  property  is  appropri- 
ated by  governments,  society  is  in  a  disorganized  state.  This 
disorganization  can  be  removed  by  Universalism  alone,  which 
acknowledges  the  original  equality  of  individuals,  the  public 
property  of  soil,  and  the  private  property  of  indastry,  genius, 
and  moral  worth. 

Inoti;anic  politics  are  threefold,  ending  in  organic  universal- 
ism.   Their  number  is  four. 


^-.^.  A'l  is  organic  in  relation  to  God  and  his  plan.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  man's  partitive  conceptions  of  religion, 
science,  or  politics,  that  we  can  with  propriety  use  the  epithets  inorganic  or  imperfect.  Go<l  is  the  universal  organic  principle, 
and  Nature  is  the  universal  organism.    This  feet  is  the  foundation  of  social  wisdom,  the  universal  law. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  LAW. 


The  law  is  the  scientific  and  political  department.  Its  agents 
are  the  head  and  hands  of  man  actbg  organically  for  the  con- 
struction of  good,  and  inorganically  for  the  destruction  of  evil, 
and  its  principles  are  justice  and  truth.  It  is  the  exterior  gospel. 
Its  representative  is  "  man.'" 

THE  TWO  TABLES. 


llHIIII 

The  universal  law  is  bipolar,  or  twofold.  All  Nature  ar- 
ran(;es  itself  in  pairs,  whether  in  chemical  agencj,  vegetable 
organization,  or  animal  construction.  Positive  and  negative 
powers  are  the  source  of  all  action,  of  all  life,  of  all  thought 
and  feeling. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

Man  and  woman  are  one,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  exhibitions  of  the  universal  agent  of  nature 
arc  one— distinct  but  inseparable,  one  yet  two.  As  a  generator 
the  male  is  the  organic  principle,  which  collects  and  organizes 
the  material  of  the  fomale-~as  .Ten-ism  collects  and  organizes 
the  material  of  Gentilism.  The  characters,  offices,  and  duties 
of  the  two  sexes  are  eternally  distinct,  and  never  can  be  con- 
founde<i.  But  they  are  etjual.  Woman  in  moral  action  and 
rc-actiou  is  o<[ual  to  man  in  physical  and  intellectual  action 
and  re-action.  The  denial  of  this  equality  is  the  feature  of 
the  old  world,  and  constitutes  the  oppression  of  woman. 
PROPKRTY. 

The  world  belongs  to  man— soil  to  the  nation— land  to  the 
people.  An  individual's  talents  belong  to  himself.  Rent  of  land 
belongs  to  the  people— wages  of  industry  and  skill  belong  to  the 
individual— Rent  of  land,  therefore,  is  public  revenue— wages 
are  private  revenue.  Private  wages  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for 
public  purposes,  nor  public  revenue  applied  to  private  purposes. 
Private  property  in  land  is  a  fiction  in  universal  law,  and  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preservation  or  perfection  of  agricultural 
sciccce,  though  necessary  to  give  it  birth. 
GRADATION. 

Gradation  is  a  universal  law  which  cannot  be  repealed,  but 
may  be  modified.  It  should  be  determined  by  moral,  in'.cllec- 
tual,  and  physical  worth,  not  by  hereditary  privilege,  which  is 
a  fiction  in  universal  law,  of  a  temporary  nature,  subserving  a 
useful  purpose  in  times  of  confusion  and  ignorance,  but  incom- 
patible with  a  system  of  social  justice. 

Cities  hold  the  sanie  relationship  to  villages  as  ministers  to  a 
department,  and  the  me'ropolis  to  the  whole  as  the  supreme 
hpad  to  the  people.  Cities  give  mental  vigour  to  society. 
They  are  heads  of  the  body  politic,  but  they  should  be 
built  systematically,  and  their  inhabitants  grouped  according 
to  professional  rank  and  employment. 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

The  univarsal  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  love  and  hatred. 
Love  is  a  marriage,  hatred  a  divorce,  of  the  affections.    The 


universal  law  must  be  checked  by  artificial  unions  so  long  as 
mankind  are  inci^ble  of  presening  social  order  and  domestic 
peace  without  them.  Bat  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
universal  law  must  prevail  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of 
public  propriety  and  domestic  happiness. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  principles  of  government  are  two— /aw  and  liberty.  The 
firtt  teaches  us  that  a  good  or  bad  personal,  social,  and  political 
condition  produces  corresponding  goodness  or  badness  in  men. 
The  MteondL,  that  each  mind  is  originally  cast  in  a  mould  adapted 
for  creating  good  or  bad  personal,  social,  and  political  conditions. 
Upon  the  first  principle  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
formation  or  discovery  of  character.  Upon  the  second,  men 
should  be  distributed  according  to  their  capacity  for  the  forma- 
tion and  direction  of  circumstantial  arrangements.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  peace  of  society  chiefly  depends  is  t'Ni- 
VKRSALITV  in  religion,  science,  and  political  interest.  Commu- 
nity is  the  beau-ideal. 

Men  and  women  are  free  servants  of  the  State. 

Children  are  wardtt  of  the  state,  and  of  their  parents. 

CONSTITUENCY. 

1st.    MORAL    AND    IMAGINATIVR 

Lawvkrs  and  PaiasTg,  to  teach  the  moral  and 
spirit  of  wisdom  by  universal  views  tending  to  refine 
the  affections,  regulate  the  conduct,  and  elerate  the 
imagination  to  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
works  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man. 

Artists,  to  reduce  to  sensation  by  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  architecture,  and  song,  the  conceptions  of 
the  universal  department  of  thought  and  feeling,  giv- 
ing full  scope  to  the  power  of  Imagination. 

2nd.  srisNTiric  and  mechanical 
Cultivators  of  Scikncb  and  Lkarnino,  to  pro- 
mote and  teach  departments  of  knowledge,  such  as 
chemistry,  astronomy^history,  languages,  &c.,  subdu- 
ing the  imagination. 

Artizans  and  Ni6o<:iators,  to  produce  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  with  the  imagination  in 
.subjection. 

(N.B.  The  highest  order  of  artiaan  is  an  artist  or 
leientific.) 

(  These  are  the  seven  departments  of  social  activity, 
and  their  highest  grade  of  associated  influence  con- 
stitutes universal  government,  which  equally  cherishes 
them  all.  They  include  both  sexes.  The  paren- 
tal and  filial  relationships  being  organic  and  inor*'> 
ganic  powers  of  limited  influence,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  governments  in  miniature,  subject  to  the 
univcisal  law  of  social  armngemcnt.  The  teacher  is 
merely  an  organ  for  communicating  to  the  young  what 
is  known  to  the  old.  He  belongs  to  one  or  more  of 
the  seven,  according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  his 

.mind  ;  literary  most  frequently. 


IIL 


IV. 


VIL 
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THE  EVERLASTING  GOSPEL. 


The  gospel  is  the  spiritual  and  moral  department,  and  it« 
principle  is  peace.  Its  agents  are  the  head  and  heart  of  man, 
acting  organically  in  love,  and  inorganically  in  hatred.  It 
it  the  interior  law.     Its  representative  is  "  woman.'"' 

THE  CROSS. 


The  crois  is  the  scientific  emblem  of  the  primary  power  of  Na- 
ture. Electro-magnetism,  which  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  universal  physical  agent,  is  a  pure  cross.  The  two  streams  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  always  act  at  right  angl«8,  thus  +. 
The  cross  is,  therefore,  the  sjTnbol  of  difine  power— the  arms  of 
the  Almighty.  It  is  found  amongst  all  religions ;  but  it  is  the  dis- 
tinctive banner  of  Christianity,  and  belongs,  by  universal  con- 
sent, to  the  man  who  is  distinguished  as  the  representative  of 
Deity  on  this  planet.  It  appears  first  as  a  local  and  insignificant, 
accident,  and  at  last  as  a  universal  truth.  Love  and  hatred, 
or  affirmation  and  negation,  constitute  a  cross,  and  the  source 
of  will  or  activity  in  conscious  being.  The  former  is  organic, 
the  latter  inorganic.    They  are  inseparable. 

SACRIFICE. 

A  religious  rite,  of  growing  import,  like  the  cross.  The 
sacrifice  of  evil  is  the  everlasting  worship  of  God.  Its  firit 
symbolical  manifestation  is  the  killing  of  beasts,  clean  beasts  ; 
implying,  that  although  evil  is  a  beast,  it  is  a  necessary  and 
pure  instrument  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of 
Nature.  Evil  is  created  to  be  destroyed,  i.  e.,  to  give  man  and 
all  other  creatures  employnrient.  The  second  symbolical  mani- 
festation of  sacrifice  in  Christianity  is  the  killing  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  This  sacrifice  is  daily  performed  figuratively 
in  the  Catholic  Mass,  and  in  the  Protestant  Eucharist.  It  implies 
that  the  mere  human  authority  is  an  insufficient  saviour,  and 
must  be  destroyed.  Man  can  never  find  the  saving  principle  till 
he  come  to  the  univxrsal  law,  which  is  Divink  Natxtrb. 
Sacrifice  continues  symbolically  till  this  universal  law  be  found. 
Symbolical  sacrifice  then  ceases,  and  men  worship  God  in 
genuine  truth  by  sacrificing  evil,  which  is  the  appointed  victim, 
always  dying,  but  never  dead. 

PRAYER. 

A  religious  rite  of  progressive  meaning,  appearing  first  as 
an  imprecation  or  charm,  then  as  supplication,  orally  expressed, 
with  a  humble  attitude  of  body,  in  expectation  of  divioe  inter- 


position, independent  of  personal  exertion.  In  its  symbolical 
stages  it  is  ceremoniously  performed  in  temples,  in  association 
with  symbolical  sacrifice.  But  when  it  reaches  its  ultimate  per- 
fection, it  becomes  merely  a  firm  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  the  government  ef  the  world,  accompanied  by  an  unceasing 
activity  in  the  sacrifice  of  eviL  True  prayer  is  the  desire  and 
confidence  of  the  heart  for  the  destruction  of  evil.  True  sacri- 
fice is  its  handmaid,  to  perform  externally  what  the  former 
desires  and  expects. 

ETERNAL  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

Religious  doctrines  of  progressive  meaning  ending  in  the 
UNIVERSAL  LAW.  They  first  appear  as  favouritism  and  ven- 
geance in  a  party  god.  Two  places  are  provided  for  the  oppo- 
site extremes,  and  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  pleasure  and  the 
pain,  are  separated  for  ever.  This  idea  prevails  until  men  perceive 
the  universal  law,  which  is  simply  this — that  good  be  rewarded 
and  evil  punished  for  ever ;  but,  more  especially,  in  the  final  stage 
of  social  progress  in  this  Ufe,  or  of  being  in  a  better,  when  the 
universal  law  will  be  established  as  the  law  of  life  and  social 
intercourse.  Rewards  and  punishments  are,  therefore,  eternal, 
both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  But  this  truth  is  a 
pleasing  truth,  and  not  an  object  of  alarm,  inasmuch  as  happi- 
ness itself  consists  in  the  unceasing  punishment  and  destruc- 
tion of  evil. 

ORIGINAL  SIN. 

A  religious  doctrine,  implying  that  man  is  so  constituted  by 
God  as  necessarily  to  fall  first  into  a  condition  of  social  con- 
fusion. He  falls  into  this  confusion  by  searching  after  know- 
ledge, and  continues  in  it  until  that  knowledge  concentres  in  the 
UNIVERSAL  LAW.  He  then  produces  social  order,  and  is  so- 
cially and  individually  redeeme<l  from  the  ascendancy  of  evil, 
and  the  fear  of  death.  The  Redeemer  is  the  universal  law  of 
God,  t.  e,.  Divine  Nature,  or  the  Messiah,  and  reveals  him- 
self in  a  harmonious  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
a  harmonious  organization  of  society  upon  the  principles  of 
social  unity  and  political  justice.  Original  sin  is  native  imper- 
fection, and  is  the  source  of  all  human  activity.  The  Re- 
deemer is  the  Divine  law  in  man,  which  will  eternally  lessen 
that  imperfection  so  soon  as  the  universal  law  begins  to  reign. 

RESURRECTION  OP  THE  BODY. 

A  religious  doctrine,  taught  first  as  a  gathering  of  dry 
bones  and  mortified  dust  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disembodied 
spirits ;  but  in  its  ultimate  meaning  teaching^rs/  the  prolonga- 
tion of  corporeal,  conscious,  and  progressive  being,  after  terres- 
trial death  ;  second,,  the  sanctification  of  the  body  in  a  state  of 
terrestrial  reformation.  In  our  present  condition  the  body  and 
its  passions  are  the  chief  sources  of  all  social  evil ;  self-denial 
is,  therefore,  a  virtue,  for  the  passions  are  the  enemies  of  man. 
Under  the  government  of  the  universal  law  the  passions  cease 
to  be  sources  of  evil.  The  body  thus  becomes  sanctified,  and 
raised  from  the  grave  of  humiliation  and  shame  in  which  its 
passions  have  hitherto  inhumed  it. 
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JESUS  CHRIST  CONDEMNED  AS  A  LUNATIC  BY 
THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  LONG  and  most  interesting  trial  has  been  conducted,  for  fif- 
teen days,  before  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  which  has  ended  in 
pronouncing  a  verdict  of  insanity  against  Mr.  George  Daven- 
port, for  being  a  Christian.  Mr.  Davenport  waa  a  man  of  large 
property,  £60,000,  which  he  did  not  value  except  as  a  means 
of  doing  good.  He  spent  it  as  his  religion  taught  him  to  spend 
it,  viz.,  in  donations  to  religious  societies,  and  to  the  poor.  He 
settled  also  a  permanent  income  on  his  wife,  and  took  measures 
to  transfer  to  her  the  interest  of  money  in  the  funds,  merely  to 
relieve  himself  of  all  pecuniary  or  worldly  concerns.  Being 
examined  by  the  learned  gentlemen,  he  gave  most  triumphant 
answers.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Phillimore's  insinuation  of  folly,  in 


giving  his  property  to  his  wife,  he  read  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  Church,  "  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I 
thee  worship,  and  endow  thee  with  my  worldly  goods."  Now 
mark  the  reply  of  Mr.  Phillimore : — "  Yes,  though  that  is  the 
language  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  it  is  not  the  langttage  of 
the  law."  Think  of  that,  and  the  boasted  fact  of  the  Church 
established  by  law.  Jesus  Christ  told  his  disciples  to  give  away 
their  earthly  treasures,  that  they  might  have  treasures  in  hea- 
ven. The  law  of  England  says  Christ  is  a  lunatic.  The  Jews 
condemned  Christ  as  a  malefactor.  The  Gentiles  have  made  a 
madman  of  him.  The  Jews  acted  consistently,  for  they 
rejected  the  malefactor  whom  they  crucified.  The  Gentiles 
have  acted  the  part  of  madmen,  by  giving  a  verdict  of  lunacy 
against  the  man  whose  name  they  have  assumed,  and  whose 
churdi  they  have  politically  endowed. 
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Perhaps  there  ii  not  a  better  Christian  in  England  than  Mr. 
Davenport.  He  despised  the  vanities  of  life,  and  therefore 
gave  his  coach  and  horses  to  his  coachman  -,  he  despised  the 
gaudy  tinsel  of  gilt  plate,  and  refused  to  make  use  of  it  at 
his  table ;  he  loved  and  pitied  the  poor,  he  longed  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  pec^le,  and  spread  the  doctrine 
of  his  Master  •,  he  loved  his  soul  more  than  his  life,  and  truth 
better  than  money.  For  all  this  he  was  regarded  a«  a  lunatic, 
and  his  property  taken  from  him,  although  he  had  previously 
secured  his  wife's  ind^endence.    Children  he  has  none. 

How  many  gamblers,  rakes,  and  vagabonds,  spend  their 
money  in  a  more  foolish  and  less  Christian  style,  and  preeerre 
their  lepal  sanity  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  of  their 
fortunes  !  To  be  a  reckless  gamester  is  no  proof  of  unsoundnea 
of  mind,  but  to  be  a  Christian  makes  a  man  liable  to  a  charge 
of  lunacy.  Oh  i^Kwtacy !  Oh  England  !  England  !  Change 
thy  name,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  call  thyself  no  longer  Chris- 
tian! 

It  may  be  said,  in  justification  of  the  verdict,  that  Mr.  Da- 
venport considered  he  had  the  power  of  exorcising.  This 
power  is  exercised  by  the  Church,  and  his  counsel  read  the 
serenty-seeond  canon,  which  gives  the  bishop  power  to  license 
a  man  to  cast  out  devils.     Htre  is  the  law :  thtrt  is  the  verdict ! 

The  behaviour  of  Mr.  D.ivenport,  during  a  keen  examination 
of  several  hours,  was  remarkably  calm,  and  his  answers  were 
quick  and  pointed,  and  remarkably  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  consider  this  verdict  as  a  Ttrdiot  of  limacy  against  Jesus 
Christ 


EDUCATION.— SYNOPSIS    OF    FELLENBERG'S 
SYSTEM. 

PIK    FRANCIS    WILBV. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  aod  when  b«  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Solomon, 

Thb  highly-important  subject  of  education,  which  hitherto  has 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  neglect,  it  is  hoped  is  at  length 
appreciated,  and  will  ere  long  become  a  question  for  the  deep 
consideration  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  dispelling  the  Cimme- 
rian clouds  of  ignorance,  which  now  overshadow  the  minds  of 
the  multitudinous  classes  of  society. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  reflecting  the  greatest  discredit, 
that  hundreds,  who  are  denonunated  teachers,  are  utterly  inca- 
pacitated to  effect  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  in  the  paths 
of  erudition,  but  from  the  preponderating  coacomitance  of  error 
in  their  scholastic  arrangements,  more  frequeatly  debilitate  and 
mystify  tlu'  minds  which,  under  careful  treatment,  would  hare 
become  enlightened  and  powerful.  It  is  the  duty,  then,  of 
society  to  insure  a  good  education  for  every  individual,  in  order 
that  all  may  be  rendered  useful  members ;  but  as  long  as  the 
cnntamijiating  state  of  the  existing  modes  of  education  adopted 
in  the  schools  continues,  the  injurious  results  will  be  developed 
in  each  successive  generation.  Education  should  at  all  times 
be  rendered  pleasing  \  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  frequently 
made  a  task  of,  thus  creating  a  dislike  for  learning,  which  it  is 
tlic  duty  of  the  teacher  to  m.ike  amusing  :  in  fact,  instruction 
should  ever  be  combined  with  amusement.  The  System,  a 
synopsis  of  which  I  now  lay  before  your  readers,  is  calculated 
to  render  education  both  amusing  and  effective,  and  would,  if 
universally  adopted,  be  productive  of  the  greatest  national 
benefit. 

Labour.— As  bodily  labour  forms  the  principal  occupation 
of  mankind  thioughout  life,  from  childhood  should  they  be 
habituated  to  it.  Accordingly,  to  give  them  a  habit  of  perse- 
verance and  skill,  bodily  labour  is  one,  indeed  the  grand  mean, 
of  education. 

How  TAVGHT  «ARLV  TO  APPRSaATB  THR  VaLPB  OF  LA- 
BOUR.— But  giving  the  habit  of  labour  is  not  sufficient.  A  man 
who  laboars  ^r  another,  without  himself  having  an  interest  in 
doing  BO,  is  a  slave.  It  is  therefore  necessary  Uiat  they  should 
have  some  opportunity  of  directly  and  palpably  perceiving  the 
profit  of  what  they  do  -,  and  consequently,  each  lad  has  a  little 


garden  to  himself,  which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  advantage, 
and  disposes  of  the  produce. 

HOWXVSR  VALUABLB  MAY  BE  THE  HaBIT  OF  PATIENT  IN- 
DUSTRY, AND  A  DUE  APPRECIATION  OF  ITS  WoRTH,  KNOW- 
LEDGE, Morality,  and  Religion,  are  necessary  to  height- 
en THAT  Value.— But  as  the  man  who  labours  without  know- 
ledge will  expend  much  time  to  little  purpose ;  and  the  man 
who  labours  without  having  had  the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments cultivated,  would  do  so  merely  for  the  sake  of  animal 
gratification  or  self-preservation  ;  to  improve  the  means,  there 
must  be  knowledge  •,  to  ennoble  the  end,  there  must  be  mo- 
rality and  religion.  This  qrstem,  consequently,  does  not  stop 
short,  but  having  obtained  the  safeguard,  the  ballast  of  the 
vessel,  viz.,  the  habit  of  labour  and  the  perception  of  its  value, 
proceeds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  moral  senti- 
ments, to  give  a  capability  of  healthy  action  to  every  faculty 
of  the  human  mind. 

1.  To  give  such  a  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  as  will 
enable  the  individual  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tion of  his  own  powers  to  them. 

2.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  individual,  and  consequently 
extend  his  dominion  over  Nature  ;  and 

3.  To  cultivate  whatever  faculties  have  a  tendency  to  exalt 
the  religious  and  moral  sentiments,  appear  to  be  the  principal 
objects  of  intellectual  education. 

The  Value  of  the  Haut  or  accurate  0&<iXRVATioNa  of 

THE    DIFFXRENT  OBJECTS    SUBSCrrTED    TO    THE    SbNSBS.— It    IS 

the  habit  of  accurately  observing  the  actual  nature  of  objects, 
as  perceivable  by  the  seises,  and  distinctly  marking  their  dif- 
fcrsnces,  which  in  after  life  renders  a  man  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious ;  but,  in  modem  edueation,  a  child''s  observation  at  the 
mtoment  i»hen  all  is  new,  and  observation  mast  active,  is  wil- 
fvllf/  drawn  away  from  tkings  to  the  signs  of  things  ;  and  the 
boy  who  might  have  been  made  so  easily  to  distinguish  different 
oi^ti  mmund  Mm,  hat  tmiy  learned  to  distinguish  one  letter 
from  another. 

How  TO  ATTAIN   TUW  HaBTT  OF  ACCURATE  OBSERVATION.''^ 

To  give  this  habit  of  accurate  observation — this  habit  of  pausing 
to  survey  different  objects,  is  one  of  the  points  most  particu- 
larly aimed  at  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  by  the  founder 
of  this  system.  In  order  to  gire  an  idea  of  this  method,  we 
will  give  the  substance  of  a  fisw  notes  taken  in  the  school-room, 
while  the  children  were  receiving  their  morning  lessons.  A  boy 
brings  a  flower. 

Afa«/rr— What  is  this  ?    Boy-  A  plant. 

M. — Is  it  a  complete-7-a  whole  plant  ?  M. — No :  it  has  not 
any  roots. 

M.-— What  is  this  ?— (showing  him  the  stalk.)  B — The 
stalk. 

Af.—What  is  its  csiour  ?     /?.— Green. 

Af.— What  is  its  form  ?     B. — Round. 

M. — What  are  these  .^ — (showing  the  angles  around  it.)  B, 
—Edges. 

M.—yfhaA  is  at  the  top  of  the  sUlk  ?    A— A  flower. 

Af.—What  is  its  colour  ?    £.— Yellow. 

Af.— And  on  the  sides .'     B. — Leaves. 

A/.— What  the  form  of  the  leaves  ?  A— The  form  of  a 
tongue. 

Af. — Are  they  rough  or  smooth  ?     iS.—Rough. 

M. — Have  they  stems  ?     A— No. 

Af, — Repeat  the  aceount  you  have  given.  D. — It  is  a 
part  of  a  plaat ;  the  roots  being  vranting,  with  a  stalk  that  is 
green,  round,  and  with  edges ;  it  has  a  yellow  flower,  and  its 
leaves  are  of  the  form  of  a  tongue,  rough  and  without  stems. 

Af.—What  are  these  ?     A— Buds. 

Af.—What  arc  buds  ?  £.— The  flower  before  it  comes  to 
maturity. 

The  master  then  proceeds  with  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  the 
petals,  the  height  of  the  plant,  the  soils  it  grows  in,  the  time  of 
the  year  it  appears  ;  its  properties,  medicinal,  poisonous,  nutri- 
tious, &c.  In  the  same  manner  ^ill  different  objects  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  stones,  trees,  animals,  Ac.  All  affirmatives,  with 
regard  to  an  object,  are  noted,  and  a  repetition  of  the  sum  of 
them  always  required.  Thus,  the  observation,  discrimination, 
and  memory,  are  exercised  at  the  same  time.    For  distance,  the 
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master  makes  a  point  in  the  centre  of  a  table,  explains  what  the 
Tr.ear.-rc  of  a  centre  is— he  then  mates  two  points  at  a  distance 
irom  each  other,  as  A.,  B. ;  the  boy  is  required  to  make  a 
point  on  the  other  side  of  B.,  equal  to  C.  B. 

A.  C.  B.  D. 

-  After  each  trial  of  his  senses,  he  is  required  to  test  what  he 
has  done  bv  measurement ;  he  is  next  required  to  mark  a  space 
twice,  and  thrice,  the  length  of  A.  D.  The  child  being  prac- 
tised in  height  as  well  as  in  length.  From  points,  the  child 
proceeds  to  lines,  measuring  angles,  &c.,  in  a  gradual  and 
pleasing  progression,  which  cannot  fail  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
obserration.  In  addition  to  the  means  made  use  of  to  convey 
■and  retain  the  ideas. 

Drawing  is  introduced,  for  however  rude  the  representa- 
tions of  persons,  places,  or  things  may  be,  they  bring  back  what 
is  past  to  the  memory,  nith  a  singular  vigour  and  fidelity. 

NuMBEKs. — The  elements  of  number,  or  preparatory  ex- 
ercises of  calculation,  should  always  be  taught,  by  submitting 
to  the  eye  of  the  child  certain  objects  representing  the  units. 
A  child  can  conceive  the  idea  of  two  balls,  two  roses,  two 
books,  but  it  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  two  in  the  abstract. 
The  child  will  more  easily  understand  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  if  you  show  it  to  him  first  in  reality.  Experience  has 
shown  that  children  well  versed  in  these  illustrative  elementary 
exercises,  afterwards  displayed  great  skill  in  head-calculation, 
{cakul  de  tete,)  without  repairing  to  their  slate  or  paper  ;  with- 
out making  any  memorandum  of  figures,  they  not  only  per- 
formed operations  mth  large  numbers,  but  they  arranged  and 
solved  questions  which  at  first  n.ight  have  appeared  involved, 
even  had  the  assistance  of  memoranda,  or  an  execution  on 
paper  been  allowed.  This  proves  that  the  infant  mind  should 
be  acted  upon  by  illustrations  taken  from  reality,  not  from  rules 
taken  from  abstraction  ;  that  we  ought  to  teach  by  things,  not 
by  words. 

Grammar.— In  grammar  the  master  gives  the  boys  two  or 
three  substantives,  with  a  verb  predicating  the  same  thing  ;  for 
instance,  "  the  father  is  good,  the  mother  is  good,  the  master  is 
good  ;■'  and  afterwards  shows  them  how  to  collect  it  into  one 
sentence,— as,"  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  master  are  good." 
In  order  to  discover  that  what  is  explained  is  understood,  their 
knowledge  is  tested  at  every  step  ;  it  is  never  taken  for  granted 
that  they  understand  a  thing  because  it  is  easy,  until,  by  some- 
thicg  proceeding  from  themselves,  they  discover  the  fact  to  be 
60.  The  smaller  boys  seek  them  in  the  objects  they  are  daily 
conversant  with  ;  the  elder  in  the  facts  of  science  or  history— 
as,  snow,  chalk,  and  paper  are  white,;  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  are  kingdoms. 

Thb  Valub  of  Moral  Conduct.— But,  if  it  be  important 
to  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  is  still  more  so  to  deve- 
lop the  moral.  The  one  is  but  the  instrument  which  performs 
the  work,  while  the  other  fixes  upon  and  ennobles  the  object, 
which  otherwise  would  only  be  indicated  by  the  animal  want* 
or  passions.  The  first  thing  is  to  treat  a  child  as  a  reasonable 
being,  to  make  him  understand  that  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong, 
without  any  reference  to  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  others  ;  that 
he  must  judge  of  the  nature  of  things  by  the  aid  of  reason,  in- 
fluenced by  conscience,  and  that  as  a  man  he  should  do  boldly 
what  he  is  confident  is  right.  Prizes  and  degrading  punish- 
ments are  neter  introduced.  Where  a  child  has  committed  a 
fault  he  is  called  upon  for  his  reason  for  doing  it,  and  it  has 

'  been  found  that  the  confusion  produced  by  the  incapability  of 
^ving  a  satisfactory  one,  has  more  power  in  repressing  what  is 
wrong  than  ordinary  punishments. 

Of  thb  Valub  of  Ordbr  as  a  Habit.— However  brilliant 
may  be  a  man's  talents,  or  benevolent  may  be  his  intentions, 

'  talent  will  degenerate  into  unconnected  and  useless  sallies,  and 
benevolence  ynU  for  ever  be  defeating  its  own  purposes  withoHt 
it.  In  this  lystem  it  is  insisted  upon  in  the  conduct  of  every 
child,  and  becomes  wound  vip  with  their  being.  It  is  required 
of  them,  and  they  see  it  everywhere  around  them.  The  ab- 
sence  of  order  must  afford  pain  to  children  thus  brought  up,  and 

'  its  value  must  continue  to  be  appreciated  throughout  life. 

jf  usic— In  an  institution  where  nothing  is  neglected  that 
can  in  any  degree  assist  in  either  fostering  the  nobler  senti- 
ments or  feelings,  or  in  developing  the  physical  portion  of  our 


constitution,  music  must  necessarily  form  a  part  of  education  ; 
for,  while  the  voice  is  obtaining  flexibility  and  power,  and  the 
ear  correctness,  the  songs  themselves  are  made  the  vehicles 
whereby  the  noblest  sentiments  are  communicated  in  the  most 
touching  manner. 

Remgion. — If  no  direct  utility  could  be  pointed  out  in  re- 
ligion, the  circumstance  of  its  invariably  co-existing  with  the 
highest  order  of  moral  attainment,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  political  cultivation.  There  is  not,  consequently,  any 
one  point  more  attended  to  than  the  imbuing  the  minds  of 
youth' with  profound  sentiments  on  this  important  subject. 
They  are  neither  wearied  with  long  religious  offices,  nor  checked 
in  any  of  their  innocent  amusements ;  but  every  study  is  made 
to  tell  indirectly  upon  this  point,  and  no  circumstance  is  allowed 
to  escape  from  which  the  lesson  can  be  drawn.  The  gospel  was 
to  bring  peace  on  earth,  and  good- will  towards  man,  and  in  this 
spirit  it  is  taught.  - 

The  space  allotted  for  this  article  will  not  admit  of  farther 
explanation  ;  but,  should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  possess  a 
further  knowledge  of  this  system,  we  refer  them  to  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  Academy,  25,  Curtain-road,  conducted  by  Francis 
Wilby,  where  this  system  is  taught,  and  will  be  explained  with 
pleasure  to  any  who  may  desire  it.    Yours,  devotedly, 

FRANCIS  WILBY. 

Pestalozzian  Academy ^  25,  Curtain-road. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

_____  ) 

I.  S. — Next  week  tee  shall  make  some  general  observations  on 
Social  systems,  in  which  those  alluded  to  by  our  Correspondent 
will  not  be  forgotten.  But  a  mere  agrarian  system  is  ?iot  a 
universal  or  soeial  system,  and  never  can  embrace  those  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  universal  late  which  are  indispensable 
for  the  sati^action  of  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  portion  of 
society.  They  are  very  useful  as  political  outlines  of  external 
arrangement.  But  more  than  this  is  requisite.  The  Radicals 
perhaps  may  not  think  so,  or  regret  that  it  should  be  so. ,  But 
still  it  is  so ;  and  it  is  so,  not  by  a  temporary  or  artificial  law 
of  custom  or  policy,  but  by  an  unchangeable  law  of  human 
nature.  Paine's  political  sentiments  were  the  offspring  of  the 
universal  law  in  politics,  but  he  could  not  embrace  the  other  de- 
partments of  being,  and  enclose  them  all  within  his  "  novum 
organum."  Spencers  system  was  equally  exclusive ;  a  mere 
labourer's  farm  yard,  organized,  however,  upon  the  principles 
of  agrarian  justice.  Socialism,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  aims  at  something  beyond  this,  because  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient. There  must  be  satisjaction  given  to  the  mind  upou'lcss 
material  subjects  than  grass  and  clover,  and  the  distribution  of 
crops.  When  the  people  arise  above  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions, they  will  find  more  and  belter  friends  than  they  now  have. 
There  are  many  pure,  disinterested  philanthropists  in  the 
world,  who  would  willingly  give  them  all  that  they  have,  if 
once  they  were  satisfied  that  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  it 
wcmld  exalt  the  dignity  and  purify  the  mind  of  the  human 
being.  To  give  this  satisfaction,  the  people  must  present  a  fore- 
taste of  it  in  their  principles.  They  will  then  be  worthy  to 
possess,  and  they  will  possess.  What  is  it  that  gives  man  supe- 
riority over  the  brutes  ?  greater  intellectual  and  moral  unity  of 
purpose.  All  power  lies  in  this  secret.  Let  the  people  show 
thisj  and  the  power  is  theirs  immediately.  And  how  can  they 
show  it  ?  Only  by  rallying  round  a  simple,  and  intelligible, 
and  UNIVERSAL  standard.  Till  then  they  are  slaves,  and 
revolutions  are  only  civil  wars  and  salanic  combinations. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Of  the  numerous  individuals  who  have  meditated  the  political 
and  social  improvement  of  society  by  new  external  arrange- 
ments, which  they  have  digested  into  a  system,  we  may  spe- 
cify Cam  panel  la.  Lord  Bacon,   Harrington,  Condorcet,  and 
Godwin.     It  is  useless  to  give  any  formal  outline  of  the  modes 
by  which  these  individuals  propose  to  improve  the  external, 
intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  their  species.    Some  of 
them,  probably,  had  no  positive  faith  in  the  practicability  of 
their  etchemes,  but  invented  them  as  mo<lcrn  writers  do  a  ro- 
mance, or  as  Dean  Swifl  invented  the  kingdom  ofLaput.i,  for  the 
amusement  of  literary  ease,  or  the  ambition  of  literary  fiimc. 
They  are  mostly  all  borrowed  from  their  gretit  originals,  Moaea, 
Lycurgus,  Plato,  and  his  disciple,  Aristotle,  whose  works  on 
politics  suggest  a  model  of  social  government  very  much  re- 
sembling those  which  are  at  present  advocated  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  friends  of  social  equality.     Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  more  than  one  social  system.     There  can  be  only 
two  syatemH,  a  social  and  an  unsocial ;  a  system  of  equal  rights, 
and  a  system  of  unequal  rights.     The  modifications  of  thcie 
two  may  be  varied  to  infinity  ;  but  all  systems  must  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  these  two  categories.     Society  has  always  been 
based  upon  the  unequal  system  ;  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  tup- 
poM  that  all  social  reformers  should  agree  in  adopting  the 
standard  of  equality,  either  absolute  or  proximate. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  a  close  approximation  to  a  system  of 
equality  ;  but  it  was  never  fully  CMtablished.  Its  principle  was 
public  property  divided  into  inalienable  inheritances  by  lot ; 
and  private  alienable  property  in  moveables  and  houses  within 
towns.  Farm  houses  were  inalienable  as  belonging  to  the  land. 
The  land  belonged  to  God,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  sell  it. 
He  might  dispose  of  his  own  portion  for  forty-nine  years,  but 
at  every  jubilee  the  inheritances  all  returned  to  the  original 
owners.  For  this  reason,  Israel  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
— "  a  people  of  inheritance."  The  septennial  discharge  of 
debts  also  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  infinitely  more  generoiu 
than  anything  which  prevails  in  modem  times,  when  a  man 
may  lie  in  prison  for  thirty  years  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
creditor.  By  the  law  of  Moses  the  debt  is  canceled  on  the 
Sabbatic  year,  although  contracted  only  the  year  preceding  ; 
and  the  following  noble  injunction,  so  unlike  the  practice  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  given  respecting  it :— "  If  there  be  a 
poor  man  among  you,  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy 
gates,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor 
brother.  But  thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  him,  and 
shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  fur  his  need  in  that  which  he 
wantetli.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy  wicked 
heart,  saying—'  the  tevtnth  year,  the  year  of  release,  it  at 
hand,"  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou 
giveit  him  nought,  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and 
It  be  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  sarely  give  him,  and  thine 
heart  xhall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him,  because 
that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
works  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  unto."  And, 
verily,  we  do  believe  that  there  is  not  a  better  method  of 
securing  a  blesaing  than  obedience  to  thii  very  precept.    The 


Jews,  however,  like  all  religious  apostates,  refused  to  keep  the 
law.  Their  lawgiver  foretold  their  apostacy,  and  divided  his 
curse  and  blessing  aoiongst  them  ;  and  now,  like  the  Christians, 
they  preserve  the  name,  but  have  lost  the  spirit  of  their  meek 
and  disinterested  apostle. 

About  six  hundred  years  af^er  Moses,  flourished  Lycurgus  the 
Spartan  lawgiver,  who,  finding  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
miserably  poor,  dividetl  the  whole  land  amongst  them  in  equal 
portio'.s,   by  wh»t  the  modem  Whigs  and  Tories  would   call  a 
system  of  plunder.     In  order  to  increase  and  fix  this  equa'ity, 
he  abolislietl  the  use  of  money,  and  institutecl  a  system  of 
public  meals.     This  was  the  most  powerful  little  association  of 
human  l>eings  that  history   has  preserved  in  the  memory  of 
man.     But  Lycurgus,   like  Moses,  was  merely  an  Agranan. 
He  discarded  imagination,  and  even  mechanical  nits.     This 
was  a  low  and  unprogresaive  condition,  calculated  only  to  de- 
velop a  few  of  the  faculties  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  thus  de- 
forming the  rational  creature  of  God  by  a  Chinese  shoe  to 
hinder  the  growth   of  the   intcliect'ial  organs.     The  Spartan 
system  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  socialixm  that  wa^i 
ever  nationally  established,  except  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay.    Yet  the  Spartans  had  slaves  to  do  all  the  labour,  and 
also  to  commit  immoral  actions,  that  they  might  render  vice 
abhorrent  to  the  free,  forgetting  that  in  so  doing  the  free  were 
more  vicioiw  than  the  slaves.     Godwin  gives  a  beautiful  symbo- 
lical illustration  of  this  Spartan  sj'stem  in  his  "  Politicril  Jus- 
tice," by  comparing  the  Helots  or  Spartm  s'nves  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  will  ultimately  becon;e  the  Helots  of  men,  and 
do  all  the  mechanical  labour,  so  that  all  men  shall  become  free 
like  Spartan  citizens.  Thus,  in  the  progress  of  society,  mankind 
shall  end  where  those  great  legislators  began.     I'his  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  our  analogical  philosophy.     We  see  the 
progress  of  society  in  a  symbolical  light,  and  the  very  first  buds 
it  shoots  forth,  with  all  their  imperfections,  contain  th.;  hidden 
germ  of  some  fairer  production  to  be  finally  revealed.    The  first 
system  of  slavery  is  necessary  and  temporary  evil.     The  last  is 
eternal  good. 

Those  ancient  prophets  (for  L3'curgi'.s  himself  received  his 
law  by  revelation  from  the  oracle)  are,  therefore,  not  so  very 
desi)icable  politicians  as  some  moderns  would  make  them. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  obliged  to  conform  to  many  of  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  age,  and  probably  were  blind  to  many 
social  evils  which  we  perceive  ;  but,  probably,  we  are  equally 
.blind  to  our  modern  vices,  and  if  time  could  be  inverted,  ai.ii 
those  anc'ent  men  could  read  the  history  of  our  slave-trade, 
and  cotton  factories,  and  agricultural  lalwurers,  they  would  tum 
up  their  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the  barbaiity  of  the  ti^nes 
in  which  we  live.  Certain  it  is  that  they  were  greater  men  than 
modem  princes,  for  they  abandoned  all  personal  claims,  re- 
served nothing  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  divided  and 
regulnted,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  party-sjiirit,  but 
according  to  the  beau-ideal  that  was  given  them  of  a  system 
for  the  age. 

The  other  states  of  Greece  had  popular  governments  but  not 
communities.  Athens  had  popular  as8cml)lie8,  but  its  senators 
were  appointetl  by  lot,  and  not  by  election.  Rome  and  Car- 
thage bad  also  popular  azsemblies  of  the  people,  who  passed 
resolutions,  and  sufliered    the   magistracy   to   execute   th'-m. 
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Venice  was  governed  in  a  similar  Bianner,  and  these  were  >the 
greatest  states  of  antiquity.  The  popular  power  was  always 
imperfect,  and  the  invasion  of  the  powerful  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  was  frequent  and  unmerciful.  A  continual  struggle 
existed  between  few  and  the  many,  and  this  struggle  ultimately 
occasioned  the  downfal  of  the  state,  by  the  usurpation  of  some 
military  dictator.  But  the  cause  of  this  downfal  wasLevidently  the 
disunion  of  the  people  themselves,  chiefly  arising  from  the  want 
of  means  for  creating  a  unique  public  opinion,  and  keeping  up  an 
intimate  correspondence  between  the  parts.  The  press  had  no 
existence,  and  rumour  is  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
precision  of  a  printed  statement  of  facts  and  opinions.  The 
organic  idea  of  socialism  was  in  society  from  the  beginning, 
but  experience  and  unity  were  wanting. 

With  such  opportunities  as  ours  the  ancient  heathens  might 
have  done  wonders.  They  were  Universalista  in  religion.  They 
did  not  quarrel  about  their  gods  and  their  temples-  One  man 
did  not  go  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  another  to  that  of  Jupiter, 
another  to  those  of  Esculapius,  Hercules,  and  Diana,  but  each 
man  went  to  all  the  temples,  and  worshiped  all  the  gods. 
Their  religion  was  a  species  of  politeness  to  the  various  in- 
habitant* of  the  heavens,  and  not  of  the  heavens  only,  for  they 
worshiped  the  king  of  the  bottomless  pit  himself,  with  as  much 
fervour  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune  his  brethren.  Jev^asm  and 
Christianity  have  gone  to  the  very  opposite  ultraism,  but  the 
latter  only  has  built  lectariau  temples.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
a  very  different  relative  position  from  the  ancients.  The  libe- 
rality of  the  ancients  consisted  in  receiving  all  the  deities  of 
the  world ;  that  of  the  Christiana  and  Jews  consists  of  rejecting 
all  but  one  ;  that  of  the  ioiidels  consists  of  excluding  all.  The 
ancients,  therefore,  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  modems. 
What  was  practicable  with  them  is  perfectly  impracticable  with 
ua,  until  some  imiverual  feeling,  either  religious,  or  irreligious, 
be  generated  in  the  public  mind.  This  is  a  most  critical  posi- 
tion to  be  placed  in.     But  in  this  position  at  preseut  we  are. 

The  politics  of  Aristotle  are  similar  in  principle  to  those  of 
modem  socialists,  alihough  the  author  was  the  tutor  and  intimate 
friend  of  a  powerful  monarch.  "  Immediate  wealth,"  says  Aris- 
totle, "  that  is,  where  one  or  more  have  greater  possessions  than 
are  consistent  with  the  equality  of  the  commonwealth,  is  the 
cause  of  sedition,  which  ends  for  the  most  part  in  monarchy. 
For  this  reason  ostracism  (or  banishment  by  ballot)  is  practised 
in  several  places,  as  in  Athens  and  Argos.  But  it  were  better  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  possessions  in  the  beginning,  than  em- 
ploy such  means  to  remove  the  eriL"  Even  Machiavel,  that 
name  of  iiifamy,  and  preceptor  of  a  prince,  declares,  that  he 
who  attempts  to  make  a  commonwealth  where  there  are  many 
gentlemen,  must  first  begin  by  destroying  them  ;  that  is,  de- 
stroying ti'.eir  rights  as  private  possessors.  But  the  race  of  gen- 
tlemen subserve  a  very  important  end  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  vulgar  republicanism  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sup- 
ply. The  culture  of  imagination  and  the  fine  arts  is  their 
especial  care.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  chiefly  mechanical 
and  commercial,  awl  the  present  taste  of  Radicalism  has  an 
ewdent  tendency  to-destroy  the  living  germ  of  poetry  through- 
out the  whole  sphere  of  imagination.  This  baseness  has  de- 
graded America.  It  has  no  imaginative  element  in  its  consti- 
tution. It  is  constitutionally  mean,  and  must  be  mean,  until 
it  invent  some  national  machinery  for  raising  the  dignity  of  its 
spiritual  character.  A  landed  aristocracy  is  a  corrupt  and  im- 
perfect system  ;  but  until  some  other  apparatus  be  found,  and 
that  is  by  no  means  difficult,  it  will  be  well  for  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  that  a  powerful  check  be  put  upon  the  level- 
ing propensities. 

The  Catholic  Church  presents  the  symbolical  model.  A 
system  of  poetical  personifications,  such  as  that  of  ancient 
E?ypt,  Greece,  and  modem  Rome,  is  the  natural  and  organic 
principle  of  mental  ele\  at'on.  This  principle  will  yet  be  puri- 
fied and  divested  of  all  its  superstitious  and  enthralling  agency. 
Like  every  other  gem  of  vital  worth  in  Nature,  it  first  appears  in 
the  ore  and  dross  of  corruption  ;  but  experience  removes  the 
uncomely  exterior,  and  gives  a  brilliant  polish  to  the  pebble. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  modems  is  much  more  critical 
iu  respect  to  religion  than  that  of  the  ancients,  the  views  of  the 
modems  are  more  grand  and  imposing.    The  ancient  republics. 


with  the  exception  of  Rome,  had  no  idea  of  a  universal  em- 
pire,* and  Rome  contemplated  it  only  as  a  conquest.    The  mo- 
dems have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  system.     Campa- 
nella  wrote  a  long  treatise  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  he  might  attain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world;  and  he  .".Iso  published  a  little  work,  called  "  The  City 
of  the  Sun,"  in  which  he  sketches  an  outline  of  a  society  in 
which  there  was  no  private  property,  and  no  indissoluble  mar- 
riage.    Campanella  was  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  reformer ;  a 
stem  and  shrewd  opponent  of  the  old  Aristotelian  school.    He 
spent  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  prison  for  his  opinions. 
His  system  is  rude,  and  partakes  too  much  of  the  martial  and 
superstitious  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  being  probably  that  from  which  the  modem 
continental  philosophers  borrowed  many  of  their  peculiar  opin- 
ions.    It  has  an  analytical  foundation,  like  Plato's  republic, 
which  was  based  upon  the  elements  of  musical  science,    Cam- 
panella begins  mih  unity,  O,  or  Hoh,  at  the  head  ;  this  head 
has  three  subordinate  officers — ^power,  wisdom,  and  love.     The 
first  presides  over  all  martial  and  gymnastic  affairs ;  the  second 
presides  over  all  scientific  affairs ;  and  the  third  over  the  depart- 
ment of  the  affections,  such  as  generation,  feasts,  festivals,  &c. 
Each  of  these  has  subordinate  officers  for  difterer.t  departments, 
and  the  whole  machinery  is  depeiident  on  universal  suffrage. 
Property  is  public.     Rewards  and  punishments  are  determined 
by  the  authorities.     Generation  is  treated  as  a  science,  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  best  models  of  mankind,  and  the  ancient 
method  recommended,  of  presenting  always  before  the  eye  the 
finest  sculptured  and  painted  representations  of  the  human 
form,  to  aid  the  imagination  as  the  organic  principle  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  foetus.     His  ideas  of  human  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion, of  the  value  of  strength  of  bone  and  muscle  in  both  sexes, 
of  the  value  of  gymnastics  and  temperance,  combined  with  in- 
tellectual exercise,  are  worthy   of  the  best   philosophers  of 
modem   times.     His  religious  ideas,  also,  were  very  liberal; 
but  thi;  rites  which  he  introduced  into  his  Solariaii  system  are 
too  puerile  even  for  a  society  of  modern  Mormonites.     But  of 
all  the  ideas  of  Campanella  none  have  damned  his  reputation 
80  much  as  those  respecting  woman.     His  marriage  system  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  chaste.     Indeed,  chastity  appears  to 
be  his  favorite  virtue ;  but  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  neces- 
sary that  a  class  of  women,  whom  they  now  call  unfortunate, 
should  always  exist  in  society.     This  necessity  lies  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourses  of  society,  carried  on  by  sailors  and  travel- 
lers.    These  women  he  brands  with  no  reproach,  and  all  the 
difference  between  them  and  other  women  is, that  they  are  enti- 
tled to  enter  into  short  alliances  with  men,  which  alliances  are 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  marriages  by  the  state.     But  it  is 
only  a  certain  species  of  women  that  are  entitled  to  rank  in  this 
class — women  who  have  lived  for  years  in  maniage  without 
having  children ;  the}%  therefore,  never  can  become  matrons. 
This  is  the  only  privilege  of  which  they  are  deprived.     He 
thus  proves  sterility  to  be  a  bountiful  provision  of  Nature,  cal- 
culated in  a  society  constituted  aHer  his  model,  to  secure  the 
domestic  peace  of  individuals  and  preserve  the  chastity  and 
morality  of  the  public.     This  will  appear  offensive  or  innocent 
to  the  reader,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  glass  through  which 
he  looks  at  it,  but  we  believe  the  intentions  of  the  author  were 
good,  whatever  be  the  truth   of  his  arguments,  or  the  moral 
effects  of  his  policy.    These  effects,  however,  could  not  be  worse 
than  our  present  Christian  systerh, 

Harrington's  "  Oceana"  was  written  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
and  he  advised  the  Protector  to  institute  a  commonwealth  upon 
equable  principles.  But  his  "  Oceana"  is  not  a  community,  nor 
indeed  a  social  system  ;  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  systems  from 
which  present  radicalism  has  descended  in  lineal  succession. 
Univertal  suffrage,  parliamentary  representation,  vote  by  bal- 
lot, are  favorite  panweas  with  Harrington,  who  also  preserves 
all  the  gradations  of  rank,  subject  to  restrictions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people.  Harrington  hankered  too  much  after  a 
beau-ideal  in  the  law  of  Moses,  to  bring  forth  a  perfect  system, 
but  he  certainly  shows,  that  if  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  carried 
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out  into  practice,  there  is  much  justice  atid  popular  influence 
in  it,  much  more  than  in  our  present  British  constitution.  The 
poor  would  be  great  gainers  by  a  re-establishment  even  of  the 
law  of  Moses. 

Thomas  Paine  is  evidently  a  disciple  of  Harrington.  His 
"  Rights  of  Man,'*  and  his  "  Agrarian  Justice,"  are  off-shoots  to 
the  Oceanic  system.  With  this  school  originated  the  practical 
politics  of  the  French  Revolution,  American  Republicanism, 
and  modern  Radicalism.  The  theoretical  Republicanism,  how- 
ever, was  deeper  than  this.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and 
Campanella.  The  first  attempt  at  association  for  the  puipose 
of  propagating  this  theory,  was  the  order  of  the  lUuminati,  in 
Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Weishaupt.  The  disci- 
ples of  this  school  had  very  vague  ideas  of  a  practical  system 
of  eqtiality,  and  easily  identified  thenwelves  with  the  popular 
Republican  party,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discriminate 
between  the  two;  but  the  poetic  genius  of  Rousseau,  the  philo- 
sophical poetry  of  Condorcet,  and  the  deliberate  reasoning  of 
Godwin,  on  the  subject  of  social  equality  and  community  of 
property,  pro<luced  many  converts  to  the  new  principles,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  socialism  which  has  been 
gradually  ripening  into  methodic  and  practicable  theory. 

The  resemblance  between  Godwin  and  Owen  is  greater  in 
reality  than  in  appearance.  Godwin  advocates  the  theory  of 
universal  equality,  without  community  or  co-operation.  But  his 
anti-community  and  anti- co-operation  are  curious  illustrations 
of  the  manner  in  which  extremes  meet.  Man  in  a  highly  culti- 
vated  and  refined  state,  fcarleas  of  want,  and  capable  of  in- 
dulging in  every  innocent  and  dignified  pursuit,  by  the  consent 
and  assistance  of  his  felloxr  creatures,  would  rather  consider 
private  proj)erty  as  a  burden,  and  disdain  to  trouble  his  mind 
with  the  accumulatio!!  of  paltry  gains,  and  the  calculation  of 
insignificant  and  dishonourable  profits,  wrested  from  his  naigh- 
bourt.  Free  to  hoard  if  he  pleased,  he  would  disdain  it  as  an  act 
unworthy  of  his  high  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  This  is 
moral,  not  formal,  community,  and  is  the  principal  difference 
between  Owen  and  Go<lwin.  It  is  singular,  also,  that,  basing 
his  system  upon  the  principle  that  man  has  no  rights,  he  rears  a 
Nuperstriicturo  of  justice  and  equality.  He  looks  more  to  the 
duties  than  the  rights  of  man.  He  denies  the  right  of  man  to 
legislate.  Man  is  only  an  interpreter  ot  the  Divine  law,  or  the 
law  of  Nature.  It  is  his  business  to  study  that  law,  and  obey 
it.  He  has  no  right  to  make  laws.  Theic  are  beautiful  prin- 
ciple* of  Godwin,  but  they  are  rather  ultimate  than  practical 
principle* ;  hence  the  unsatisfactory,  but  more  practical  system 
of  Paine,  in  his  "  Rights  of  Man,'''  has  found  many  readers, 
:uid  formed  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the  present  generation, 
nnd  the  work  of  Godwin  it  not  even  known  amongst  the  people. 
Painc's  system  is  more  immediately  possible,  and  therefore 
more  intelligible ;  but  a  system  which  attempts  to  improve  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  man,  by  giving  15/.  to  every 
man  who  anives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  4/.  a-year  to  every 
poor  child  under  fourteen,  or  lOf.  a-year  to  every  poor  man 
above  sixty,  may  be  better  than  the  preaent  system,  but  never 
can  be  refarded  a*  an  ultimatum.  The  I5<.  might  do  good  to 
many,  bot  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  many,  who  would  q>end 
it  in  dnrnkcnneas,  and  multiply  crime  and  disease.  A  system 
wh'cb  proposes  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  by  the 
distribution  of  money,  can  never  be  a  good  final  system  of  re- 
formation. Paine  was  a  useful  man,  and  saw  farther  than  those 
of  his  generation,  but  his  views  were  very  confined,  both  in 
religion  and  pdlitics.  His  principles  will  vanish  like  the  mist 
"f  the  morning. 

The  true  organic  principle  of  human  regeneration  belongs  to 
soiialism,  the  germ  of  which  we  can  trace  as  far  back  ai  Moees. 
It  runs  down  the  Htream  of  time,  darkly  visible  and  dimly  seen, 
hut  still  in  being,  and  waiting  the  genial  influence  of  a  new  era 
of  scientific  universalism  and  liberal  intercourse,  to  complete  its 
formation. 

The  modem  attempts  made  by  cutociatioru  of  reformers  to 
ro- constitute  the  fabric  of  society  upon  social  principles  began 
with  the  German  illuminati,  under  the  leadernhip  of  Dr. 
Weishaupt,  commonly  called  Spartacus  Weishaupt.  From 
this  school  the  French  philosophy  and  the  French  Revolution 
proceeded.    This  wa*  the  well-spring  of  modem  Republicanism 


and  Socialism.  The  restoration  of  the  religion  of  Nature,  and 
the  law  of  Nature,  was  the  concealed  object  of  this  formidable 
institution,  which  had  a  secret  organization  of  great  extent, 
embracing  names  of  high  renown  among  the  nobility  and  lite- 
rati of  Europe.  The  father  of  the  present  King  of  the  French 
was  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  The  philosophy  of 
Illuminism  was  mere  declamation,  consisting  of  common-place 
complaints  of  religion  and  priestcraft,  politics  and  politicians, 
without  any  definite  system  that  could  serve  as  a  conclusive 
substitute  for  that  which  they  condemned.  There  was  a  nega- 
tive truth  about  their  eloquent  invectives ;  but  when  the  inqui- 
sitive and  deep-searching  mind  inquired  for  a  positive  exhibition 
of  truth,  it  could  not  be  presented.  It  trusted,  therefore,  partly 
to  complaint,  and  partly  to  intrigue  and  conspiracy;  and 
although  much  h}-pothetical  matter  has  probably  been  written 
about  this  mysterious  combination  by  the  Abbd  Baruel,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,"  &c.,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  an  immense  ramification  of  infidelity  and 
republicanism  throughout  Europe  was  at  that  time  under  the 
presiding  direction  of  a  few  extraordinary  men  in  Germany 
and  France,  The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  scattered  the  host, 
many  of  whom  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  political  Messiah, 
to  establish  the  system  for  which  they  zealously  coniended. 

The  Revolution  effected  a  great  change  on  the  religious  and 
political  sentiments  of  men.  The  school  of  Voltaire  is  now 
virtually  dead.  It  has  numerous  disciples  of  spirit  and  reputa- 
tion, but  it  is  philosophically  dead.  Its  mode  of  reasoning 
against  religion  is  exploded.  We  arc  not  aware  of  any  theolo- 
gical production  baring  issued  from  the  press  upon  such  prin- 
ciples for  many  years.  This  stillness  was  broken  by  the  St. 
Simonian  religion.  Novelty  alone  was  not  the  charm  of  Simo- 
nism.  Analysi*  was  its  chief  feature.  It  was  captivating  to 
the  intellect ;  it  was  beautiful  to  the  imagination.  It  presented 
a  central  point  of  union  for  all  the  sciences,  and  it  threw  new 
light  on  the  fHvolitfes  and  corruptions  of  religion,  by  represent- 
ing them  as  temporary  processes  in  the  great  work  of  progres- 
sion planned  luid  conducted  by  the  jiowcr  supreme — of  the 
Mundane  Hystem.  This  was  bringing  order  out  of  confxision. 
The  school  of  Voltaire  is  a  chaos  of  conflicting  powers.  Lessing 
and  Condorcet  conceivetl  the  idea  of  a  science  of  progress,  and 
St.  Simonism  is  an  incipient  attempt  to  realise  the  idea  in 
CO  operative  and  systematic  action. 

The  St,  Simonians,  however,  were  rather  sanguine ;  the  sur- 
prising success  which  their  npostlcship  enjoyed  was  the  ruin  of 
their  mushroom  institution.  They  wanted  policy.  They 
startled  the  people,  with  offering  them  strong  food,  instead  of 
milk  and  herbs — their  ranks  were  speedily  divided,  and  the 
King  of  the  French  sent  out  his  gens  d'armcsafler  the  dispersed 
flock. 

Amongst  the  deficiencies  peculiar  to  the  St.  Simonian  doc- 
trine is  its  religious  character.  It  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
and  precise  in  its  analysis  of  religious  progression.  Bazar,  the 
author  of  the  chart  and  the  principal  outlines  of  the  system, 
was  evidently  highly  gifted  as  a  universal  analyst ;  but  the  re- 
ligion of  Christendom,  i.  e.,  of  civilization,  requires  a  special 
analysis.  Philosophy  despises  it,  and  would,  if  possible,  tram- 
ple on  it,  or  forget  it,  being  fully  confident  of  its  own  sufhciency 
to  do  without  it  ;  but  philosophy  is  not  the  only  party  to  be 
consulted.  Were  all  men  merely  philosophers —that  is  what 
the  French  used  to  call  philosophers,  philosophy  might  have 
good  reason  to  urge  the  absolute  obliteration  of  the  idea  of 
Christianity  as  a  material  of  thought ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  men  in  Christendom  are  Christians,  and  all  governments 
profess  the  name.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  religion  of 
Christendom,  as  the  leading  system  of  popular  thought,  de- 
serves a  most  special  analysis  in  p.n  analytical  system,  such  as 
St.  S'monism  was.  St.  Simonsm  did  not  give  that  annlysis. 
It  gave  no  substantial  reason  for  the  religious  process  through 
which  society  has  moved,  by  showing  the  harmony  that  sub- 
sists between  that  process  and  other  departments  of  universal 
Nature.  It  left  it  chaotic  and  fortuitous.  The  rcl'gious  de- 
partment is  that  of  organization  and  design.  1 1  neglected  this 
department  for  the  saire  of  vulgar  philosophy,  which  is  chaofrc, 
and  from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  being  esfeemod  too  religious, 
it  clothetl  itself  with  a  religious  name,  without  presenring  a 
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sufficiently  definite  and  intelligible  religion.  Thus  it  failed  ; 
but  it  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  true  philosophy  ia  Europe,  which 
in  due  time  will  take  root,  and  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly. 

Owenism  has  taVen  a  different  direction,  but  still  in  advance 
of  the  old  philosophy  of  the  18th  century.  The  doctrine  of 
Necessity,  which  characterizes  the  Owenian  system,  is  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  a  universal  organic  princi- 
ple, but  the  manner  in  which  that  principle  is  presented,  ex- 
cludei  the  idea  of  analysis.  If  physical  necessity  have  a  mean- 
ing at  all,  it  must  mean,  that  Nature  is  an  infinite  accident, 
controlled  only  by  opposing  powers,  and  governed  by  no 
methodic  purpose.  Owenism  has  therefore  very  consistently 
dispensed  with  the  science  of  progress,  and  contents  itself  with 
Nature,  as  it  is  in  a  moment  of  time,  without  any  systematic 
knowledge  of  what  it  has  been,  and  consequently  with  no  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  what  it  will  be,  for  time  is  threefold,  and 
cannot  be  partitively  reviewed  in  a  universal  philosophy.  "  Ne- 
cessity" teaches  charity,  and  it  teaches  the  important  doctrine 
of  "  circumstances,"  or  the  influence  of  political  and  social  con- 
dition and  education,  in  forming  the  human  character ;  thus 
leading  directly  to  active  external  arrangements  and  instruc- 
tion for  removing  human  imperfections,  instead  of  the  olden 
system  of  correcting  them  by  the  severities  of  penal  discipline. 
These  two  are  the  last  and  greatest  exhibitions  of  socialism, 
and  perhaps  the  only  two  of  public  notoriety  that  are  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  social  system.  They  are  both  based  upon  a 
religious  principle.  Owenism  on  the  religious  principle  of  the 
formation  of  character  upon  the  basis  of  philosophical  necessity, 
and  St.  Simonism  on  the  religious  principle  of  universal  unity 
and  harmony,  and  the  law  of  progress,  which  pushes  society 
forward  to  imiversal  association. 

The  latter  is  the  most  imaginative  of  the  two.  It  gave  a 
conspicuous  place  to  the  productions  of  the  fancy,  and  pro- 
vided ample  means  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  patronage 
to  the  fine  arts,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  result  of  a 
meie  mechanical  equality.  It  was  peculiarly  elegant,  but  it 
wanted  honest  and  simple  artifice.  There  was  abundance  of 
zeal  and  noble  resolution.  The  theory  was  sublime,  and  the 
intentions  were  benevolent ;  but  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  that  all 
growth  shall  begin  at  the  loot,  and  that  a  house  shall  not  be 
built  by  beginning  at  the  chimney  tops.  The  material  or  mecha- 
nical process  is  evidently  the  first  in  order.  The  imaginative 
is  a  superstructure,  to  be  reared  vpon  the  foundation— not  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build,  i.  c,  practically. 

In  this  latter  respect,  therefore,  Owenism  is  to  all  appearance 
the  most  natural  and  probable  basis  of  a  social  system.  Its 
very  materiality  and  mechanical  character  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  us  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis.  It  is  physical  through- 
out. Its  first  principle  is  physical  necessity,  and  its  whole 
philosophy  is  the  influence  of  physical  arrangements  on  the 
character  of  man.  This  we  say  is  the  natural  order  of  growth 
— the  root  grows  first — the  body  of  the  child  is  first  developed 
— the  material  in  progreision  or  edification  is  in  advance  of  the 
spiritual,  always  pre-supposing  the  spiritual  antecedent  who 
contrives  and  regulates  the  process.  Every  vegetative  root  has 
two  polar  extremes  ;  the  radicle  and  the  plumula.  The  radi- 
cle takes  root  in  the  earth  ;  the  plumula  ascends  into  heaven. 
The  body  connects  itself  with  the  material  elements  of  Nature  ; 
the  spirit  ascends  into  the  new  creation  of  fancy.  It  is  an 
ascending  process,  frsim  low  to  high,  and  not  a  descending  pro- 
cess, from  high  to  Iom'.  We  therefore  do  not  deny  the  possibi- 
lity of  Owenism  being  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man.  All  that  we  maintain  is  this,  that  it  is  only  a 
commencement,  and  that  it  cannot  progress  far  with  such  a  mate- 
rial ard  mechanical  character.  It  has  many  new  habits  to  put 
on  before  it  be  anayed  in  attractive  style  to  allure  the  imagina- 
tion, and  capture  the  affections ;  and  those  robes  to  which  we 
allude  are  merely  the  antecedent  principles  of  high  poetic  and 
religious  feeling,  in  which  socialism  theoretically  commenced, 
and  in  which  it  must  practically  terminate.  The  religious 
feeding  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.  It 
is  the  diiir  e  representative,  but  the  material  department  is  the 
root  of  political  growth.  Each  fulfils  its  office.  The  fiist 
e'ectrified  ihe  world  with  its  vivid  repiesentations  of  universal 
order  and  harmony  ;  but  it  was  not  adapted  for  taking  root  in 


the  earth.  The  second  is  adapted  for  taking  root  in  the  earth, 
but  not  for  captivating  the  fancy.  It  therefore  has  a  quicken- 
ing to  encounter,  before  it  can"  prosper  and  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  an  organized  and  healthy  system.  May  it  live  to  see 
that  quickening— the  shooting  of  its  plumula  !  We  shall  re- 
joice to  know  that  its  present  materialism  is  the  radicle  of  the 
Neio  Moral  World,  and  that  no  other  radicle  will  be  required. 
But  no  prosperity  can  attend  it,  and  no  beauty  can  ever  re- 
commend it,  until  its  terraqueous  materialism  be  clothed,  and 
its  nakedness  concealed  from  the  aspiring  soul  of  man. 

MYSTICISM  AND  RELIGION. 

One  word  before  the  leaves  of  the  Shepherd  are  finally  closed, 
and  the  communion  of  the  readers  entirely  ceases,  seems  due  to 
the  sacredness  of  that  feeling  which  the  word  "  religion"  is 
usually  employed  to  express,  for  the  purpose  of  showmg  its  re- 
lation to  "  mysticism." 

Is  that  relation  one  of  opposition,  of  contrariety,  or  of  coin- 
cidence ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  seek,  first,  the  ele- 
ments ir.volved  in  the  two  ideas.  For  religion  some  other  per- 
son should  answer,  as  I  undertake  to  give  a  version  of  mystic- 
ism ;  but,  as  the  Shepherd  does  not  yet  keep  open  school,  I 
must  answer  as  well  as  I  am  able. 

Religion  is,  according  to  the  best  common  view  of  the  matter, 
a  system  of  obedience  to  a  divinely  derived  authority,  estab- 
lished among  mankind  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  men 
in  moral  order  upon  earth,  and  of  qualifying  them  for  a  future 
state,  by  informing  them  of  its  existence,  and  annexing  certain 
consequences  to  themselves  in  sueh  future  state,  from  certain 
kinds  of  conduct  in  the  present  state. 

The  compL'cation  of  subsidiary  ideas  in  this  state  of  mind  it 
is  not  very  e?sy  to  determine. 

What  a  divinely  derived  authority  is,  how  it  comes,  to  whom 
it  comes,  in  what  shape  it  comes,  are  questions  which  should 
first  be  answered,  before  the  difference  between  a  Religionist 
and  a  Mystic  can  be  wholly  and  clearly  explained. 

Another  ^oint,  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  by  many, 
indeed  by  most  persons,  in  the  English  section  of  the  religious 
world,  is  the  annexation  of  the  divinely  derived  authority  to  a 
written  or  printed  book,  which  is  prc-emiuently  called  the 
Scriptures. 

At  present  it  iii,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been,  the  point  oi 
highest  debate,  and  the  fiercest  contention  among  the  best-edu- 
cated poition  of  English  society,  whether  the  Scriptures  we 
possess  have  such  divine  authority. 

Upon  this,  though  a  mer«  opinion,  hard  names  are  bandied 
about,  and  bard  treatment  is  enacted.  Among  those  who  are 
agreed  upon  the  general  point  of  authority,  the  varieties  of 
mental  construction  are  very  great,  though  the  point  on  which 
they  agree  is  probably  that  on  which  they  are  farthest  from  the 
truth. 

They  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  establish  the 
truth  of  that,  which,  if  its  establishment  depend  upon  their 
liuth-proving,  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Unless  the  Scriptures 
be  self-evident,  they  cannot  be  of  divine  authority.  They  who 
set  abcut  provirg  their  truth,  declare  by  that  very  act  itself, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  not  self-evidently  true.  If  any  asser- 
tion, proposition,  or  action,  be  taken  from  the  self-evident 
ground,  it  must  be  placed  lower  down,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  some  other  pos'tion  which  is  self-evident.  Of  course,  as 
we  increase  the  weight  of  our  proofs  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  be  proved,  we  enhance  the  value  of  the  pre-existing 
self-evident  position.  Now  by  making  the  Scriptuies  the  sub- 
ject of  proof,  go  overlaid,  so  zealous,  and  so  important  as  our 
religionists  do,  they  have  exalted  some  other  authority  as  lelf- 
evident  at  the  expense  and  cost  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
accordingly  place  in  a  secondary  position.  For  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  even  in  the  most  admittedly  exact  sciences,  to  begin 
the  chain  of  proof  with  the  self  evidently  true.  Axioms  stand 
before  problems,  propositions,  and  questions. 

I  have  followed  out  this  one  instance  to  show  how  widely  and 
how  wildly  religious  men  run  away  from  the  standard  and  mark 
which  even  themselves  have  chosen  and  set  up.    Perhaps,  by 
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the  way,  ^eir  running  away  is  in  consequence  of  tbe  position 
having  been  their  choice,  and  not  having  chosen  them.  Like 
other  blunderers,  they  have  none  but  thenrseives  to  blame  for 
their  mishaps,  none  but  themselves  need  be  mended  to  avoid  fu> 
ture  blunders  and  mishapm. 

This  conduct  of  the  Scriptural  religionists  is  only  compara- 
ble in  absurdity  to  the  soyiera  who  should  go  abroad  and  fight 
for  an  act  of  parliament,  or  a  royal  proclamation,  fo'geiting 
the  nation  or  the  king,  who  in  the  mean  time  might  be  ruined, 
whose  will  could  not  be  in,  nor  its  expressions,  but  merely  the 
record  of  the  ejrpressiotis  of  the  national  or  royal  ttiil  in  such 
documents,  in  a  modified  way,  for  purposes  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Of  all  the  notions  become  vulgar  and  current  by  means  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  allowred  to  supersede  mystic  de- 
velopment, that  of  the  interior  life  being  future,  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  most  fatal  stumbling-blocks  to  harmonious  progress. 
I  do  not  allude  to  what  many  would  call  the  evil  conse- 
quences arising  out  of  the  supposition  that  any  vice  may  be 
committed,  so  it  be  verbally  repented  of  before  death.  It  i^ 
not  mere  consequences  I  speak  against. 

If  great  care  is  taken  to  instruct  and  impress  me  that  a  cer> 
tain  door,  say  of  the  baker's  shop,  is  not  open  until  twelve 
o^clock  at  noon,  the  probability  is,  that  reliance  en  my  teachers, 
combined  with  laziness,  will  overcome  my  appetite,  and  I  shall 
never  so  much  as  eross  the  way  to  try  if  the  baker  has  unfas- 
tened his  door,  or  if  he  will  open  when  I  knock. 

It  is  the  universal  language  to  say  "  the  world  to  come,"  "  a 
fature  state,"  and  similar  expresbions,  opposed  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  but  one  great,  eternal,  NOW. 

This  is,  of  ceurse,  only  the  companion  or  counterpart  of  the 
idea  of  heaven  and  hell  being  places.  But  this  notion  is  now 
growing  obsolete,  and  the  Shepherd  could  not  join  in  a  more 
benevolent  work  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  bury  the  false 
notions  of  a  time-like  eteriiity  in  tbe  same  grave  with  those  of 
a  physical  universal  space. 

But  to  recur  to  our  principal  inquiry. 

In  opposition  to  what  is  said  above  of  religion,  it  is  to  l>e  ob- 
served of  Mysticism,  that  it  is  the  tenilency  ti»  become  divinely 
iastincted.  Divine  instinct  docs  that  in  the  nijst'c  ratute 
which  we  all  understand  to  be  done  in  animal  nature,  in  tbe 
trees,  as  well  as  in  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  &c. 

Religion  is  a  natural,  or  conventional,  or  secular  form,  by 
which  external  evil  is  kept  in  a  soit  of  superstitious  order.  It 
is  a  political  law,  useful  to  political  governments.  Intellectual 
religion  is  the  scientific  mode  of  the  undeistanding,  helping  the 
self-will  to  regulate  its  own  disorders. 

Mysticism  is  a  divine  law  woiking  in  a  divine  end.  Intellec- 
tual mysticism  is  the  scientific  node  of  th«  «ill  in  submission 
to  eternal  order. 

R'.'ligion  applies  to  one,  o.-  to  the  few  Mysticism  declares 
itself  to  all. 

Beligion  argues  and  persuades.  Mysticism  resists  its  fact- 
ness  ;  it  is  tbe  "  I  am  "  fact. 

Religion  is  an  outward  mental  activity,  with  a  profession  of 
belief,  trying  by  rules,  and  rites,  and  ceremonier,  to  introduce 
man  to  God. 

Mysticism  is  an  inward  divine  operation ;  a  principle  of  life, 
by  which  God  introduces  himself  into  man. 

Of  religion  man  is  the  priest,  the  supporter,  and  maintainor. 
By  mysticism,  God  is  the  priest,  supporter,  and  maintainer  of 
man.  Religion  begins  with  man,  as  all  history  has  shown,  and 
from  the  roughest  barbarism  to  the  state  of  highest  refinement, 
it  is  the  same  thing  modified  in  an  endless  way.  The  South 
Sea  Islander's  wooden  post,  the  Greek's  marble,  or  ivory  sculp- 
ture, the  Briton's  printed  book  and  carved  creed,  are  but  modes 
of  that  which  each  sec*,  properly  calls  in  eyery  other  one — 
idolatiy.  Yet  to  every  one  it  is  true  religion.  Mysticism,  on 
the  other  hand,  begins  not  with  man,  but  with  divinity,  and 
this  cannot  be  before  diviiiity  becomes  man. 

All  Natute,  internal  and  external,  is  hot  a  want  or  desire. 
If  in  outward  nature,  the  animal  or  the  tree  is  placed  in  such 
conditions  thnt  it  cannot  present  to  the  life  within  those  offer- 
iigs  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  life,  the  life  destroys  the 
living  forms  it  would  otherwise  support.  Thus  a  starved 
animal,  or  a  tree  in  a  dark  cellar,  would,  as  we  call  it,  die. 


If  man,  in  his  moral  nature,  desires  the  undesireable,  his 
presentations  to  the  life  are  of  such  a  sort  as  to  bring  on  un- 
happiness  or  moral  death.  If  he  des-re  the  desirsable,  happi- 
ness, or  divine  life,  with  the  perception  of  the  universal  har- 
mony is  the  resitlt. 

Up3n  making  a  summary  of  what  ii  here  set  forth,  the  con- 
trariety of  religion  and  mysticism  will  plainly  appear.  The 
points  wherein  they  coincide,  it  is  not  worth  while,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  seek  out. 


RELIGION. 

Divine  authority  asserted. 
Intellectually  proved. 
Time  and  space. 
Scriptural  literal  records. 
Interior  H'e  only  future. 
Political  and  scientific  forms 

and  ceremonies. 
Individual. 
Outwardly  ac  ive. 
Man  to  God. 
Man  the  priest. 
Disharmony  and  unhappiness. 


MVSTICISM. 

Divine  instinct  actuating. 
Self-evident. 
Eternity  and  state. 
The  life-giving  spirit. 
Interior  life  now. 
Divine  -jnd  or  genesis,  or  ge- 
nius in  n^an. 
Universal. 
Inwardly  creative. 
God  to  man. 
God  the  priest. 
Harmony  and  happiness. 


Until  the  Shepherd's  arrangements  are  made  for  bringing  his 
readers  and  friends  face  to  face,  of  collecting  his  sheep  into  an 
actual  fold,  "  taking  the  lambs  into  his  arms,  and  gently  lead- 
ing those  who  are  with  young,"  the  above  is  submitted  for  their 
consideration.  When  that  desirable  consummation  shsU  be 
achieved,  the  writer  hopes  to  become  a  member  of  the  thinking 
class  in  the  new  school,  when,  "  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions,"  and  beiiig  (piestioned  in  turn,  will  afford  to  all  the 
gratification  of  probing,  dissecting,  aud  reforming. 

A  3IYSTIC. 


OWENIAN  0B.1ECTI0NS. 

As  we  have  now  done  with  our  Owenian  f/ien('8,  and  have 
nothing  more  of  much  importance  to  say — if  what  we  ha^e  al- 
ready written  ba  not  misunderstood — we  refer  those  who  are 
willing  to  examine  the  controversy  between  the  two  parlies  to 
our  Universal  Chart,  where  an  outline  of  our  dcctriHe  is  drawn 
up,  as  short  and  clear  as  we  could  express  it.  The  differences 
between  the  two  p.irties,  like  almost  all  differences  between  ex- 
tremes, may  be  reduced  into  a  very  small  compass.  That  small 
cospass,  however,  is  of  vital  importance  :  we  call  it  the  spinal 
raanow  of  human  sot  iety.  We  cannot  even  form  an  idea  of  a 
imiversal  philosophy  without  it.  We  are  certain  that  no  cu- 
rious and  inquisitive  mind  could  ever  feel  satisfied  with  the 
philosophical  basis  of  any  social  system  professing  universality, 
which  broke  the  golden  chain  of  piogiessive  providencf,  and 
pretended  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  natural  progression  by 
refusing  to  explain  tlem,  or  by  atserting  the  impossibility  of 
analyzing  them.  If  the  laws  of  Nature  be  wi^e  norc,  they  were 
wise  formerly  ;  and,  if  not  wise  formerly,  then  we  can  have  no 
confidence  in  them  hereafter.  Pabt,  ptesent,  and  future,  are 
one  time,  and  their  phenomena  are  one  intiivisible  act  of  the 
Divine  raind.  The  present  is  the  offspring  of  tke  past,  and  the 
future  of  the  present.  They  will  all  be  scientifically  connected  at 
last,  and  the  ways  of  God  be  vindicated  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  human  mind.  All  the  rivers  ol  thou;?ht  and  activity,  there- 
fore, must  nm  into  the  appointed  channel — that  channel  which 
has  run  through  the  field  of  human  society  from  its  earliest 
being,  and  which  even  now  is  enlarging  its  measure,  and  mak- 
ing vast  preparations  for  a  universal  coalition,  by  reducing  the 
subject  of  controversy  within  the  limits  cf  a  single  dispensation. 
That  single  dispensation  is  now  indeed  a  scene  of  dire  confu- 
sion ;  but  ttill  it  is  the  sovereig:i  dispensation  of  old  society, 
and  its  use  in  the  economy  of  the  divine  government  must  be 
vindicated.  Till  then  it  will  stand,  and  the  burning  zeal  of 
Divine  inspiration,  through  ten  thousand  different  modes  of  doc- 
trinal opuuon,  will  support  it,  till  its  legitimate  successor  declare 
itself,  by  embracicg  it  as  its  parent  and  superseding  it  as  its  heir. 
This  is  a  fact  founded  upon  universal  nature.  There  can  be 
nothing  new  either  in  religion,  science,  or  politics.    The  present 
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m  merely  an  expansion  ef  the  past — ^the  future  an  eterotd  shoot- 
ing ou*;  of  the  past  and  the  present. 

When  Paul,  the  preat  expounder  of  Chrislianity — in  fact,  the 
doctrinal  founde:  of  it — abolished  the  law  of  Moses,  he  merely 
Bublimate  J  it,  as  a  chemist  would  express  hi»T>8elf.  *'  It  is  writ- 
ten," said  he,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  moHth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com.  Doth  God  take  care  of  oxen,  or  saith 
he  it  altogether  for  oar  sakes  ? — for  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this 
was  written,  that  he  that  ploweth  should  plough  in  hope,  and 
that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope." 
The  old  Jews  carried  the  law  of  the  ox  no  farther  than  the  ox. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  spirit  of  it ;  yet,  in  that 
very  commandment,  is  concealed  all  the  philosophy  of  modem 
Kadicalism,  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  labourer  are  concerned. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  analysis,  speaking  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  says,  "  All  these 
things  happened  unto  them  as  it/pes  {lypoi—oui  translators  say 
"  eneamples"), — and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition  upon 
vhom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  These  types  he  ana- 
lyzes as  a  chemist  would  analyze  a  material  substance  to  bring 
an  essf  nee  out  of  it,  and  in  doing  so  he  succeeded,  for  he  acted 
according  to  Xature.  But  an  essence  itself  may  be  analyzed. 
There  is  no  end  to  analysis.  We  have  merely  the  same  mode 
of  (fetation  to  perform.  This  is  the  universal  law.  This  is  the 
legitimate  hereditary  sucressorship  of  Nature,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  wUl  bestow  her  patronage  upon  no  other. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  something  else  is  not  necessary 
tiian  this  analytical  and  l^itirnate  succcssorship  of  religion, 
which  we  have  now  explained.  There  is  a  political  department 
which  belongs  to  the  law,  which  is  of  equal  importance  with  that 
which  belongs  to  the  church.  Law  is  a  divine  institution  of 
equal  importance  with  the  Ecclesiastical  department.  The 
affeiis  of  the  body,  the  provision  for  its  wants,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  lights,  are  its  peculiar  province.  Lawyers  are  ser- 
vants of  God  aa  well  as  priests,  but  their  department  is 
different:  the  one  baa  the  sphere  of  body,  the  other  that  of 
mind,  to  superintend.  The  laws  of  every  country  contain  the 
germ  of  universal  jusliee,  concealed  in  the  rubbish  of  temporary 
artif  cep,  rendered  necessary  in  times  of  confusion,  or  employed 
by  self  shness  for  private  aggrandizement  and  the  grinding  of 
the  poor.  The  whole  land,  for  instance,  may  be  proved  to  be- 
long to  the  crown,  and  the  crown  to  the  people.  Here  is  social 
justice  arid  the  universal  law  in  an  instant.  A  true  lawyer  will 
bring  out  this  iiiiivertal  law.  A  false  lawyer  adheres  to  the 
cunent  practices  of  the  poor  man's  oppressors.  A  true  priest 
will  bring  out  the  universal  gospel,  teach  it  to  the  pcor,  and 
enjoin  it  upon  the  rich.  A  false  priest  leagues  with  the  rich, 
and  supports  the  system  of  extortion.  Even  the  law  mutt  be 
vindicated.  We  have  so  exalted  an  idea  of  the  future  condition 
of  the  world  in  its  socialized  state,  that  we  believe  it  impossible 
for  that  condition  to  be  realized  until  both  law  and  gospel  be 
satisfied,  that  the  r.ew  system  is  their  own  bona  fide  legitimate 
heir,  taken  from  their  own  loins  and  nourished  in  their  own 
bowels. 

The  law,  however,  being  the  material  department,  is  the 
political  root,  but  not  the  maternal  womb  of  soeiai  organiza- 
tion. It  contains  the  original  organic  principle,  but  it  is  only 
by  going  into  a  new  sphere  that  it  can  reproduce  the  image  of 
itself.  That  sphere  is  a  sphere  of  feeling  and  weakness,  but 
powerful  in  weakness,  for  by  it  alone  can  a  perfect  orgain'zation 
be  produced;  external  arrangements  may  create  a  show  of 
unity,  but  it  is  only  by  the  mystic  sphere  of  imagination  that 
the  union  can  be  perfected.  It  it  the  inner  man  that  finishes 
the  child.* 

Man  will  be  a  rude  uncultivated  being  as  long  aa  he  con- 
tinues subject  to  the  material  department  only,  and  measures 
all  his  wants  by  the  cravings  of  his  animal  nature.  He  is  an 
animal  first,  and  a  man  at  last ;  and  the  farther  removed  the 
man  is  from  the  mere  animal  standard,  the  more  noble  and 


beautiful  he  becomes.  There  is  nothing  more  disgusting  than 
a  mere  eating  and  drinking  association.  No  one  denies  the 
neeessity  for  such  things  as  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  ;  but  a 
system  which  dwells  intensely  upon  these  material  bases,  and 
exclusively  directs  the  attention  of  its  disciples  to  them,  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  rise  high  in  the  scale  of  being.  By 
philosophically  despising  the  charm  of  the  indescribable  prin- 
ciple which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal  creation,  viz., 
ike  imaginative  principle,  we  lose  the  power  which  belongs  to 
that  principle  by  birthright  for  ever.  Material  philosophy  ia 
the  Ishmael — the  Esau  of  humanity.  Spiritual  philosophy  is 
the  Isaac — the  Jacob  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  accord- 
ing to  the  destiny  of  these  two  pairs  the  elder  was  ordained  to 
serve  the  younger.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Nature— the 
universal  law  modeled  in  the  history  of  two  individaals. 

We  also  allow  that  the  elder  is  stronger  than  the  younger. 
But  it  has  no  occasion  to  boast  of  its  strength,  for,  in  spite  of 
mystery,  the  weakest  powers  in  Nature  are  the  strongest. 
♦'Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Mechanics  began 
with  g,ood  bolid  matter.  What  can  be  stronger  than  iron ; 
than  levers,  pulleys,  screws,  &c.  ?  Gas  is  stronger,  wind  ia 
stronger,  breath  is  stronger ! !  Now  gas  (jowre)  is  invisible.  The 
levers,  pulleys,  screws,  wheels,  and  axles,  are  now  the  servants 
of  one  of  the  weakest  elements  I  Moreover,  that  extraordinary 
power  called  gravitation,  by  which  all  Nature  is  so  perfectly 
secured,  is  so  weak  that,  as  Dr.  Faraday  says,  it  requires  plansts 
to  manifest  it.  Were  it  strong  it  would  draw  us  into  the 
earth,  we  couid  not  lift  our  legs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Its  power  lies  in  its  universality.  Upon  the  eame  principle,  we 
in  our  philosophy  rise  up  from  matter,  the  strongest  in  detail, 
to  imagination,  the  strongest  in  universality.  And  in  perfect 
harmony  with  universal  fact,  we  maintain  that  our  universal 
philosophy  must  absorb  all  the  incipient  efforts  of  Materialism, 
and  employ  them  as  gds  does  the  levers  and  paddles  of  iron. 
You  may  prove  the  power  and  the  strength  of  Materialism  if 
you  please.  Granted  by  us.  Only  follow  the  universal  law 
with  us,  and  we  will  make  it  as  clear  as  day-light  that  the 
weakest  is  the  strongest. 

In  all  this  w»  are  not  so  much  opposing  our  social  friends  aa 
•ndeavonring  to  show  them  how  they  may  be  supplied  with 
an  additional  power,  i.  0.,  weaknesal! 


*  This  is  a  beautiful  natural  type  of  our  universal  doctrine. 
The  female  is  called  by  anatomists  a  male  developed  inwardly. 
There  are  even  many  instances  on  record,  whether  true  or  not 
we  know  not,  of  females  becoming  males  after  birth. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

[We  have  received  many  letters  from  our  friends  in  town 
and  country,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  Shepherd ;  and  from  them  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  we 
have  not  been  writing  in  vain.  The  following  is  a  specimen, 
which  we  have  selected — first,  because  it  is  well  written — se- 
cond, because  it  is  better  calculated  for  the  general  reader  than 
those  of  a  more  private  and  personal  character.  We  do  not 
know  the  writer,  and  were  it  not  that  the  letter  has  the  "  Baj-s- 
water"  post  mark  upon  it,  we  could  have  no  idea  of  what  point 
of  the  compass  or  locality  of  the  known  world  it  originally  came 
from.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  from  a  reader  of 
the  Shepherd.] 

Dbar  Shephkrd,— I  read  your  announcement  of  retiring 
from  office  again  with  a  faint  heart.  It  is  not  a  mere  regretting — 
my  soul  descends  to  sorrow  and  mortification  ;  it  comes  rery 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  me,  at  the  verymomejit  I  was 
exulting  at  what  I  interpretated  into  such  visible  prospect  of  a 
growing  success,  I  had  the  vanity  to  persuade  myself  our  cause 
was  getting  on  most  triumphantly — that  your  appointment  waS 
about  to  be  ratified  ;  that  your  office  was  ripening  into  an  es- 
tablishment ;  that  your  pastornge  had  become  so  extei  ded  and 
improved  that  its  rising  importance  would  secure  us  againnt  the 
chasce  of  losing  you.  But,  alas  !  for  these  dreams  of  verity, 
these  hopes  ef  rising  into  a  something,  these  pro?pect3  of  attain- 
ing or  approaching  to  a  reality,  it  seems  are  all  to  be  obs  ured 
again.  Our  sun  is  once  more  to  be  seen  setting ;  the  little 
flock  is  again  to  be  exposed  to  the  dreary  waste — ag.ii>i  to  be 
left  to  cater  for  their  ill-understood  supplies — to  roam  the  mazy 
desert  in  search  of  precarious  food. 

But,  why  trouble  you  with  this  lament  ?  If  I  am  tlnm  de- 
ceived,  I  have  hut  to  thank  myself.     You,  from  knowing 
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better,  are  fully  competent  t»  decide,  aad  I  am  quite  confident 
are  directed  by  the  veiy  hi  st  of  motives,  as  well  as  governed  by 
m.  sound  judgment  in  the  resolution  you  take;  but  I,  who 
happen  to  live  ia  the  country,  (and  no  doubt  many  more  who 
have  to  boast  of  belonging  to  the  same  flock)  become  anxious 
to  know  whether,  in  your  kind  and  considerate  intentions  of 
providing  for  your  sheep  in  town,  you  have  quite  forgotten 
those  who  live  in  the  country.  I  confes*  for  one,  that  I  have 
a  thirnty  soul  tor  such  ihings,  and  shall  certainly  feel  no  little 
craving  after  what  (  have  acquired  a  peculiar  taste  for,  and 
■hall  feel  some  hardship  at  being  left  to  pine  after  what  you  are 
giving  avay  by  wholesale  to  other  sheep  fif  the  same  flock, 
merely,  too,  because  we  cannot  be  gathered  into  the  same  fold. 
I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  excused  for  endeavouring  to  draw 
your  attention  to  our  case.  We  should,  I  feel  confidei  t,  be 
most  thankful,  could  we  be  fed  with  the  same  diet  which  will 
be  regularly  provided  for  your  lecture-room  table,  could  some 
means  be  deriaed  for  making  it  up  into  some  portable  shape, 
say  somewhat  as  Dear  the  old  way  as  possible.  A  little  suspen- 
sion to  this,  to  enable  you  to  recruit  you'self,  and  lay  in  a  fresh 
store  of  provision,  is  most  fair  and  reasonable,  and  a  privation 
that  will  be  most  cheerfully  submitted  to. 

In  the  fullest  confidence  that  thb  country  petition  will  not 
fail  to  inteicede  for  us  to  the  extent  of  your  ability,  I  have 
only  in  conclusion,  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
me,  for  offering  you  my  very  hearty  gratulatitms  upon  the 
honourable  elevation  you  have  attained  in  our  social  edifice. 

I  can  but  feel  proud  in  considering  myself  a  fellow  socialist 
of  the  same  school — a  brother  of  the  same  nature,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  man.  I  acknowledge  myself  moat  eatentially 
indebted  to  you  for  those  great  and  important  duties  and  ser- 
vices of  which  you  have  so  ably,  so  honorably,  and  so  honeatly 
laboured  to  acquit  yourself;  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself  in 
great  sincerity  and  esteem. 

Dear  Shepherd,  yotin  in  true  fellowship, 

March  Ut,  1 838.  AM IC  U S. 


THE  SPVEN  ORDERS, 
(/n  Answer  to  a  Correspondent.) 

Man  has  no  right  to  make  laws,  his  biuiness  is  to  study  and 
obey  the  univenal  law  ;  he  may  use  temporary  expedients  in 
certain  emergencies,  but  these  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
laws.  Upon  the  same  principle  man  has  no  right  to  make 
creedH  ;  hitt  business  is  to  study  and  propagate  the  everlasting 
gospel  in  thouiiht,  word,  and  deed.  Every  man,  theiefoie,  is 
bin  own  lawyer  and  his^  own  priest.  But  expedients  must 
always  be  used  in  an  imperfect  condition.  These  expedients 
should  be  committed  to  the  management  of  those  who  best  im- 
derstand  the  universal  law  and  the  everlasting  gospel.  The 
law  superintends  the  external  arrangements  of  art,  industry 
and  public  Intcrcouise.  The  gospel  superintends  the  depart- 
ment of  imagination,  beginning  with  the  tine  arts,  and  rising  up- 
wards as^)gh  as  the  human  fancy  delights  to  soar,  with  this 
7>rot)UO,  that  it  never  trespass  against  the  precepts  of  the  uni- 
versal law.  No  state  of  society  can  be  respectable  without 
these  two  departments. 

Such  is  the  natural  distinction  between  a  lawyer  and  a  priest. 
The  former  has  always  taken  the  most  active  pirt  in  the  exter- 
nal arrangements  of  society  ;  the  latter  has  al  vays  exercised 
an  indirect  influence  through  the  medium  of  the  affections  and 
the  imaginative  faculties.  The  former  is  more  masculine  ;  the 
latter  more  feminine  in  its  character,  but  each  is  an  essentially 
distinct  and  irremoveable  order  in  society.  The  only  legitimate 
object  of  reformation  is  to  perfect  them — to  unfetter  them — not 
to  destroy  them.  That  every  man  will  bu  his  own  priest  in  a 
state  of  perfection,  is  att  true  as  that  be  will  be  his  own  lawyer, 
his  ow.i  physician,  bis  own  gardener,  his  own  teacher.  But, 
although  every  man  has  the  office  of  lawyer  and  priest  to  fulfil 
in  his  own  person,  there  are  degrees  of  excellence  which  neces- 
sarily give  the  lead  in  the  career  of  human  progress,  aad  sups- 
riority  in  relative  influence,  to  some  individuals.  This  superiotity 
gives  them  their  title. 

Our  Correspondent  has  asked  what  a  priest  will  or  can  do  in 


such  a  state  of  society  as  that  we  contemplate.  We  reply,  it 
will  take  the  ve-y  highest  order  of  humanity  to  make  a  priest, 
and  his  office  is  the  most  important  office  in  society.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  imaginative  department,  and  his  offic a  is  the 
moral,  the  taste,  the  chastity,  the  nnit^  of  all  that  is  employed 
by  the  muse«  and  the  graces  to  elevate  the  fane  and  adorn  the 
manners.  We  cainot  conceive  a  tolerably  decent  system  of 
society  whica  has  not  an  institution  calculated  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  this  fairest  and  purest  department  of  human  in- 
dustry. He  who  can  superintend  it  must  be  imaginatively,  if 
not  practically,  an  artist.  He  must  have  the  soul  of  the  painter, 
the  poet,  the  musician,  the  architect,  the  sculptor  ;  he  must  be 
a  man  of  pure  taste  and  correct  morals,  aud  he  must  know  how 
to  arrange  and  employ  all  the  various  departments  of  his  vis'on- 
ary  empire,  so  as  to  better  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the 
people.  There  is  nooflicein  society  more  important  than  this. 
No  association  of  men  can  be  even  respectable  without  it.  Even 
materialism  itself  must  have  a  priest  of  this  order.  The  name 
we  care  nothing  about,  we  choose  the  word  for  its  universality. 
No  priest  has  ever  yet  fulfilled  this  character.  But  it  is  vain  to 
deny  that  this  is  the  true  priesthood.  The  lawyer  is  more  con- 
nected with  art  and  industry,  and  public  order,  than  with  fine 
art  and  moral  culture.  The  relationship  between  him  and  the 
priest  is  very  intimate,  but  the  distinction  is  as  obvious  as  that 
of  the  two  sexes,  and  ia  admitted  into  all  languages.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  choose  new  words,  we  should  substitute  poet  for 
priest.  But  this  does  not  satisfy.  The  man  of  pure  taste  arid 
refinement  is  always  passively,  not  always  actively,  a  poet. 
Working  or  pr.ictical  poets  are  often  very  slovenly  fellows,  with 
bad  ears  for  music,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  rude  imperio'os 
manners  and  tempers,  like  Byron  ;  madmen,  like  Rou^^eau  ;  and 
cat-witted,  crack-brained  mercurialists,  like  maii.v  others.  The 
passive  poet/(r«i!r  the  poetry,  and  acts  the  poet  in  his  life  and 
manners.  This  is  the  piiest  we  mean  ;  be  may  be  a  writing 
poet,  and  he  may  b«  imc^able  of  wri  iug  a  single  stanza. 

A  poet,  therefore,  ia  on  artist.  A  priest  is  passively  every 
species  of  artist.  The  three  classes  are  perfectly  distinguishable; 
sod  tboogh  ODO  man  may  belong  to  all,  yet  he  must,  in  an 
eipadil  aaiMa,  balong  to  one  only. 

The  difference  between  men  of  learning  and  science  ia 
very  obvious.  Laaming  is  principally  an  acquisition  of  the 
memory ;  a  knowledge  of  what  ethers  have  done ;  a  know- 
ledge of  buoVs,  of  history,  antiquities,  &.r.  Science,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  practical  department  of 
mental  induatey,  which  analyses  Nature  as  it  reveals  itself  to 
the  senaes,  and  investigates  the  laws  of  universa'  being  by  per- 
■aoal  expeiie/.ce  and  observation.  A  man  may  have  much 
learning,  and  little  practical  ademe,  and  vice  versa,  much  prac- 
tical science  aad  little  learning.  No  possible  organi/.ntion  of 
sodoty  can  remove  the  distinction  between  the  two. 

Ait'zans  and  negodatars  are  equally  dii>tinct.  A  r.egociator 
is  a  middla  man — a  distributor.  In  e.ery  conceivable  state  of 
existanee  raoh  members  of  society  roust  be  necessary.  Their 
modes  of  employment,  their  relationship  to  producers  in  ge- 
neral may  be  infinitely  divers'fied.  But  even  iu  a  community 
such  as  that  of  Owen,  or  of  Godwin,  they  are  indispensable. 

The  seten,  therefore,  are  not  only  distinct,  but  they  are  all 
indispensable.  Even  in  a  state  of  pure  materialism,  such  as 
Materialists  in  general  interpret  it,  the  priest  ar'd  the  lawyer,  as 
we  have  shown,  are  netessary.  The  name  of  priest  may  be 
changed,  but  the  ofl^ice  belongs  to  Nature.  Materialism  keep* 
it  down,  sectarianism  keeps  it  down ;  both  profane  it.  But  it 
is  indestructible,  and  will  rise  with  the  elevation  of  the  human 
mind,  aad  the  sanctification  of  the  human  character. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SOCIAL  INDUSTRY. 

Tub  following  is  the  note  belonging  to  Abel  Transon's  Expo- 
sition of  Foukier's  Social  System,  which  we  omitted  in  page 
147 ;  but  having  lent  the  original  to  a  friend,  we  were  not  able 
to  supply  the  omission  so  soon  aa  we  promised. 

1.  A  mechanism  of  industrial  attraction,  creating  attadiment 
and  enthusiasm  for  agriculture  and  the  atts. 

2.  Arrangements  opposed  to  our  preseat  methods,  such  aa 
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employment  in  short  sittings,  variegated,  and  systematically 
connected, 

3.  Satisfactory  distribution  to  each,  with  dividends  allotted 
separately  to  the  thiee  faculties— capital,  labour,  and  talent. 

4.  Association  the  most  numerous,  avoiding  the  two  extremes 
of  too  many  and  too  few  labourers.  Deliberate  determination  of 
the  most  convenient  number  to  bring  together. 

5.  Guarantee  to  every  one  of  several  employments,  at  plea- 
sure, and  not  of  one  only  without  attraction  for  the  workman. 

6.  Application  to  three  active  classes,  called  {sauvages)  un- 
social— rich,  idle,  your,g.  Guarantee  of  their  spontaneous  ad- 
hesion. 

7.  The  power  of  local  experience,  and  the  sufficiency  of  a 
single  attempt  to  produce  general  emulation. 

8.  Mechanism  of  discords,  aversions,  antipathies,  and  ine- 
qualities, rendered  useful  by  indirect  co-operation. 

9.  Free  development  of  passions,  characters,  and  instincts, 
with  checks  to  excess,  by  the  profusion  of  pleasures. 

10  Union  of  two  interests,  collective  and  individual,  always 
opposed  in  civilization. 

1 1 .  Mechanism  of  graduated  distribution,  idsing  the  meass 
of  enjoyment  according  to  the  inequalities  of  taste. 

12.  Guarantee  of  truth  in  all  individual  relationships,  and  of 
fortune  by  the  practice  of  justice  and  virtue. 

1 3.  Advance  of  a  decent  minimum,  repayable  by  the  produce 
of  attractive  industry, 

14.  Education  uniform  {unitaire),  free,  solicited  by  the  pu- 
pils, reciprocally  attractive,  (that  is  to  say,  for  masters  as  well 
as  for  pupils,)  and  furnished  to  all  classes. 

1 5.  Union  of  social  mechafiism  with  the  restoration  of  cli- 
mates, and  'Kith  sanitary  regulations  (extirpation  of  plagues, 
miasma,  &c.) 

16.  "  Fisaller'"  {which  we  shall  translate)  the  lowest  of  all 
motires — enormous  benefit  for  the  founders. 

17.  Equilibrium  of  population  without  coercive  means. 
(Malthus  has  reproached  our  economists  for  their  want  of 
skill  ia  this  problem.) 

18.  Guarantee  of  the  establishment  of  unity  of  action  in 
language,  weights  aud  measures,  monies,  alphabet,  typography, 
&c. 

Such  is  the  ground  plan  upon  which  M.  Fourier  invites  the 
sound  critic  to  discuss  his  own  theory,  and  all  those  that  may  be 
proposed  upon  the  subject  of  atsociation. 

REMARKS  ON  LUNAR  INFLUENCE. 

•  [The  following  is  from  a  Correspondent,  whose  former 
articles  were  somewhat  too  mystical  for  insertion  ;  we  inse/t  the 
present  to  atone  for  past  rejection.  His  idea  of  the  relation- 
ship between  mind  and  matter  is  in  accordance  with  our  own — 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  former,  and  the  mere  instru- 
mentality of  the  latter.  Being  an  astronomer  by  profession,  he 
has  not  gone  out  of  his  own  sphere,  if  he  has  overleaped  the 
boundaries  of  more  imprisoned  minds.  But,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  a  human  spirit  ?] 

The  moon  has  a  natural  influence  upon  the  waters  of  our  globe 
or  planet,  which  is  evident  to  all  the  world  ;  so  has  the  sun, 
and  every  other  body  in  the  heavens,  in  proportion  to  their  na- 
ture, magnitude,  and  distance.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  gravity,  according  to  which,  every  part  or  portion  of  the 
material  world  is  governed ;  but  the  same  influence  is  equally 
exerted  upon  the  solid  parts  ef  the  earth  ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  its  effects  on  them  are  not  so  evident  and  perceptible  is, 
hecause  they  do  not  possess  the  property  of  fluidity.  As  to  the 
periodical  affections  of  lunaties  or  maniacs,  which  some  may 
suppose  to  be  incontestable  evidences,  that  natural  influences 
govern  spiritual  things,  such  as  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  &c.  in 
man,  this  is  an  appearance  of  nature,  and  a  mere  fallacy  of  the 
seniles ;  for  it  is  an  established  law  of  creation,  which  holds 
good  in  every  possible  case,  that  spirit  flows  into,  and  operates 
upon  matter,  and  not  matter  that  flows  into  and  operates  upon 
spirit.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  there  were  a  certain  natural  in- 
flux or  inflaenee  proceeding  from  the  moon,  which  regulated  and 
governed  the  rational  powers  of  some  individuals,  and  in  others 
destroyed  them  altogether :  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  natural  or 


material  things  can  only  operate  upon  what  is  natural  in  man, 
viz.,  upon  the  material  substances  which  compose  or  con- 
stitute his  bodily  frame,  and  by  no  means  upon  the  faculty  of 
rationality,  which  in  itself  is  above  the  sphere  of  nature,  and 
consequently  secure  from  all  the  assaults  and  storms  of  this 
lower  world. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  material  substances  of  the  brain,  with  the 
fluids  contained  therein,  "  be  not  in  a  peifect  state"  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  birth  of  any  individual,  (at  which  important 
period  it  comes  into  contact  with  a  different  element,  and 
thereby  becomes  a  recipient  vessel  of  planetary  influx,  being 
divested  of  its  material  medium,  through  which  it  had  hitherto 
previously  received'  life,)  or  otherwise,  if  it  suffers  by  any  ac- 
cident afterwards,  so  as  to  iojure  or  derange  the  brain,  in  that 
case,  certainly  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  expressly  belongs 
to  the  immortal  soul,  cannot  descend  into,  and  be  properly  re- 
ceived by  the  brain,  (being  in  a  disorganized  or  imperfect  stete,) 
but  is  obstructed,  perverted,  and  irregularly  transmitted  to  the 
speech  and  action. 

Stroudvcater.  PHILIP  WOOD,  Astronomer. 

ST.  SIMONIANS. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  St.  Simonian  Utopia  implied 
the  existence  of  a  sovereign  pontiff,  and  of  an  episcopacy  of 
priests  ;  it  also  required  auricular  confession,  and  it  was,  while 
searching  out  the  means  most  conducive  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  human  race  that  these  speculators  became  con- 
vinced of  the  temporal  utility  of  those  popish  inventioss.  But, 
before  arriving  thus  far,  the  St.  Simonians  had  made  profound 
investigations  in  political  economy,  from  which  the  statesman, 
who  studies  their  earlier  productions,  may  receive  mueh  infor- 
mation. Before  they  propagated  their  new  worship  they  had 
explored  all  the  sources  of  national  wealth  ;  and  France  is  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  weakening  of  those  prejudices  which 
have  frequently  obscured  the  views  of  many  of  her  rulers. 
They  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  sort  of  superstitious  vene- 
ration so  lon,q[  entertained  in  this  country  for  the  system  of  the 
sinking  fund-  by  them  the  system  of  commercial  restrictions 
was  first  strongly  attacked  ;  and  through  their  influence,  rail- 
roads combined  with  immense  internal  improvement,  became 
popular  with  our  neighbours.  The  strong  impulse  given  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
adoption  by  government  of  more  enlightened  and  more  liberal 
views,  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  their  first  writings.  They 
have  thus  acquired  some  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men ;  and,  although  their  system  in  the  last  .and  most  logi- 
cal of  its  forus  tended  directly  to  produce  frightful  immorality, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  the  rights,  of  property,  yet  we  are 
bound,  in  candour  to  admit,  that  they  have  concentrated  a 
stronger  phalanx  of  youthful  talent,  and  a  greater  mass  of  his- 
torical Ecience  and  practical  knowledge,  than  had  ever  before 
been  brought  to  heir  upon  the  illustration  of  political  economy. 
— Dublin  Review,  No.  7. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  Y.— There  can  be  7io  doubt  that,  up  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  ministry  to  office,  the  government  of  this  country 
has  been  illiberal  and  intolerant  in  respect  to  religious  opinions, 
but  ever  since  the  Reformation  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  deistical  writers,  who  were  never  proscribed,  and 
whose  writings  have  been  generally  perused  by  the  clergy 
themselves, 
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THE   EDITOR'S  FAREWELL. 

I  HAVE  now  completed  the  Shepherd.  It  coniists  of  one  hun- 
dred niunbera  in  tola.  I  intended  orijfinally  to  make  two 
rolumes  of  it.  It  hu  undesignedly  divided  itself  into  three. 
One  of  the  three  is  very  little,  but  it  is  well  protected  between 
its  two  larger  brethren. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  I  must  be  blind  to  many  of  its 
faults.  Insensible  to  its  faults,  however,  I  nm  not.  I  never 
can  read  a  page  of  its  contents  without  severely  criticising  and 
correcting  it.  In  doing  so,  I  do  net  correct  the  original  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  based,  but  merely  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  convey  those  principles  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader.  Too  eager  sometimes  to  be  plain  and 
instructive,  I  hare  inreigled  the  argument  by  unnecessary 
labour,  which  has  tended  to  obscure  it;  or,  over  anxious  to  be 
concise,  I  have  broken  the  chain  of  easy  transition  which  ought 
to  lead  the  reader  smoothly  forward  from  one  idea  to  another. 
Many  gaps  of  this  latter  description  I  perceive,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  under  other  circumstances,  and  which  would 
have  been  filled  up,  had  it  been  a  book,  and  net  a  weekly  pub- 
lication, I  was  writing.  But,  with  all  its  &ults,  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  Shepherdy  as  it  contains  truths  amplj 
sufficient  to  atone  for  its  imperfections. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  laid  down  in  the 
Shepherd  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  universal 
analogy,  in  a  more  definite  and  intelligible  form  than  ever  has 
l)een  done  before.  I  have  had  no  precursor  to  render  me  the 
slightest  assistance — to  supply  me  with  terms,  and  aid  me  in  the 
choice  of  expressions.  Neither  theologian  nor  tavant  has 
plowed  the  field  before  me,  or  even  removed  the  stones  to 
Hmooth  the  progress  of  the  ploughshare.  I  never  read  a  single 
author  who  took  so  broad,  so  high,  and  so  low  a  vijw  of  uni- 
versal Nature  as  I.  This  will  account  for  many  of  my  faults, 
inasmuch  as  my  efforts  are  merely  the  incipient  efforts  of  an 
infantine  science. 

Despising  nothing  which  God  has  employed  as  a  subsidiary 
power  in  the  government  of  society,  I  have  embraced  universal 
existence,  and  determined  the  relative  importance  of  powers 
by  their  relative  influence  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
and  simply  concluded  that  the  greatest  jiowcr  is  the  grcitest  in- 
strument for  bringing  about  the  ends  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 

This  power,  which  is  evidently,  in  our  planet,  the  .Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensation,  I  never  have  regarded  as  the  end,  but 
merely  as  a  means  for  promoting  an  end.  The  end,  as  my 
friend  the  Mystic  observed  last  week,  is  a  self-evident  fact,  a 
fact  which  requires  no  demonstration,  which  needs  not  the  argu- 
ments of  priests  and  commentators  to  prove  it,  or  the  learning 
of  divines  to  varnish  it  with  a  s])urious  respectability.  It  is  a 
pure  and  experienced  blessing  -a  blessing  which,  when  a  man 
has  found,  he  will  for  ever  preserve  and  cherish  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  A  redemption  that  is  doubtful  is  not  redemption.  A 
state  of  suspense  is  sometimes  worse  than  the  evil  we  forebode. 
The  world  never  wi!l  dispute  the  reality  of  the  true  redemption 
when  it  arrives. 

But  as  man  is  the  ostensible  agent  of  his  own  redemption,  it 


is  necessary  tliat  we  should  mentally  foresee  the  end,  and  come 
to  a  common  understanding  respecting  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment. This  is  my  belief,  and  in  this  belief  I  have  endea- 
voured to  reveal  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  method  of  the 
divine  mind  in  the  drama  of  universal  history,  showing  how  the 
various  movements  of  the  spirit  concentre  in  one  dispensation, 
and  finally  break  out  into  a  system  of  universal  love,  forgire- 
aess,  and  peace,  both  in  external  society  and  religious  opinion. 

It  does  not  satisfy  my  all-roaming  mind  to  show  me  the  pro- 
bability or  necessity  of  this  in  what  is  vaguely  called  the  nature 
of  things  by  some,  or  divine  instinct  by  others;  I  seek  sat'sfac- 
tion  for  my  understanding  in  the  process  of  Nature's  maternal 
providence.  I  do  not  consider  that  botany  can  be  understood 
by  merely  examining  the  character  of  a  full-grown  flower,  or  a 
tree  that  has  arrived  to  its  prime.  They  must  l>e  watched  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence,  from  the  deposition  of  the 
seed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  till  the  greatest  development  of 
the  vegetative  germ.  He  only  knows  the  flower  who  knows  it 
thus  ;  and  this  is  the  knnwMge  I  seek,  and  the  knowledge  I 
shall  have — the  knowle<lge  of  the  process  of  Divine  wisdom  in 
the  formation  of  organic  systems. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  to  convince  me  of  the  folly 
and  vanity  of  this  knowledge,  but  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade me  that  my  own  vision  is  not  vision,  that  my  ears  are  not 
cars,  and  that  I  do  not  smell  with  my  nose.  The  last  effect  of 
opposition  might  be  to  drive  me  from  society  with  disgust  as  a 
misanthrope,  but  never  to  convince  me  that  this  is  not  the 
hifjhest  order  of  science  and  wisdom.  Imperfections  in  myself 
I  acknowledge  without  number ;  but  the  principles  of  univer- 
salism,  as  laid  down  in  the  Chart,  are  more  deeply  rooted  in  taj 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  than  ever. 

Yet  I  do  not  disagree  with  those  who  maintain  that  wisdom 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  things — in  facts,  in  science. 
This  is  my  own  school.  The  only  difference  between  me  and 
such  material  philosophers  is,  that  my  school  is  somewhat 
larger,  including  universal  Providence  as  the  living  and  acting 
portion  of  universal  being.  Nor  do  I  disagree  with  the  Mystic, 
who  declares  that  Mysticism  is  the  inward  life,  and  what  is 
called  religion,  i,  e.,  doctrinal  religion,  is  only  the  outward 
s|)here.  This  is  very  true,  but  in  universal  philosophy  I  in- 
clude both  inward  and  outward,  and  never  will  I  despise  a  work 
of  God  because  it  is  revealed  in  the  organizations  of  matter. 
This  very  outward,  which  is  so  much  despised,  is  God's  own 
temple,  in  which  all  the  wonders  of  creative  wisdom  are  mani- 
fested. The  inward  nature  may  worship  in  this  temple,  but 
out  of  it  it  cannot  go ;  and  the  more  it  observes  the  wonders  this 
temple  contains,  the  more  divine  and  beautiful  itself  appears. 

I  make  these  declarations  as  delicately  as  possible,  because 
controversy  has  now  ceased,  and  my  sole  object  at  present  is 
merely  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  firmly  adhere  to  the  bipolar 
view  of  truth  with  which  I  set  out.  I  cannot  conceive  another. 
My  imagination  fails  in  presenting  an  idea  ef  it  to  my  mind. 
Materialism  I  cannot  understand.  It  seems  to  be  a  caricature. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  there  is  a  Materialist  in  existence. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  considered  the 
subject,  -tnd  that  he  has  hastily  asnumed  a  name  without  being 
aware  of  the  absurdity  tb^t  it  conveys.    ▲  Spiritualist  is  more 
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intelligible  ;  but  a  Spiritualist  who  believes  in  tbe  possibility  of    rersal  system  until  the  scientific  and  political  wor.fla  were  pre- 


spiritiial  being,  without  an  external  world,  is  to  me  equally  in- 
conceivable as  his  material  counterpart.  I  can  imagine  & 
•piritual  being  creating  a  world  for  itself,  as  the  mind  does  in 
a  dream,  but  that  world  is  external  to  it  as  soon  as  it  is  created. 
The  mind  sees,  hears,  and  feels  the  creations  of  its  own  fancy. 
But  life  without  perception  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  idea  does 
not  deserve  a  serious  confutation.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  any 
other  pillars  of  truth  than  the  two  I  have  chosen. 

Moreover,  if  I  confine  myself  to  truth  noic,  without  relation 
to  time  and  place,  I  cease  to  be  universal,  and  at  the  same 
time  attempt  an  impossibility ;  for  although  the  present  is  the 
only  reality  to  us,  it  is  so  complete  a  nothing  that  the  Hebrews 
had  not  even  a  present  tense  to  express  it.  Space  is  the  sphere 
of  perception.  We  are  creatures  of  space.  I  cannot  spealt 
or  write  a  syllable  which  has  no  relation  to  it.  I  cannot  receive 
an  idea  which  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  it.  Were 
I  not  conscious  that  those  who  talk  about  "  being"  ovA  of-time 
and  space,  were  perfectly  serious,  I  should  regard  what  they 
say  as  a  species  of  solemn  waggery. 

Were  I  to  confine  myself  to  science  in  its  vulgar  meaning, 
in  my  search  after  truth,  I  should  overlook  some  of  the  richest 
fields  of  divine  knowledge.  Were  I  to  confine  myself  to  Chris- 
tianity in  looking  after  the  plan  of  Providence,  and  the  destiny 
of  humanity,  I  should  also  fall  far  short  of  universality.  Were 
I  to  exclude  any  one  portion  of  natural  activity  from  the  divine 
drama,  how  then  should  I  be  able  to  defend  myself?  I  know 
not.  The  broadest  possible  basis,  therefore,  have  I  taken,  be- 
cause no  other  basis  is  tenable.  From  the  position  which  I  have 
taken  I  cannot  be  dislodged,  for  there  is  no  place  to  put  me. 
I  have  already  occupied  all  place.  I  have  no  outward,  and  no 
inward,  for  to  me  all  is  outward  and  inward  together. 

If,  moreover,  in  this  universal  sweep  of  thought  by  which  I 
have  gathered  all  being  into  unity,  I  have  given  a  prom'nent 
place  in  the  drama  of  humanity  to  two  extraordinary  dispensa- 
tions, Jewism  and  Christianity,  it  was  not  because  my  caprice 
or  my  partiality  would  have  it  so,  but  because  Nature,  God, 
Providence,  had  ordained  it,  and  forced  me  by  conviction  to 
own  it.  Nor  is  it  at  all  singular  that  it  should  be  so.  It  would 
be  more  singular  were  it  not  so.  Of  all  the  animals  that  God 
has  created  two  are  supreme — Man  and  Woman,  and  to  them 
all  authority  is  given  according  to  the  universal  law  of  subor- 
dination In  the  progress  of  time  man  appropriates  the  earth 
to  himself,  and  makes  the  brute  creation  retire,  or  subserve  his 
pleasure.  That  two  dispensations  should  be  created  upon  a 
gimilar  principle,  and  that  these  two  should  gather  all  other 
dispensations  into  their  own  fold,  and  finally  themselves  be  re- 
generated by  the  universal  law  of  justice  and  truth,  is  there- 
fore BO  perfectly  in  harmony  with  universal  fact,  that  I  am 
surprised  that  it  has  not  long  ago  been  recognized  as  an  axiom 
in  philosophy,  but  still  more  surprised  to  think  that  I  should 
be  the  first  to  proclaim  it. 

The  principal  reason  which  prevented  men  from  seeing  or 
acknowledging  this  truth,  was  probably  the  very  narrow  and 
sectarian  aspect  which  Christianity  has  hitherto  presented  to 
the  world.  Tlie  old  astronomy  tended  much  to  confine  the 
imaginations  of  the  faithful,  and  measure  the  designs  of  the 
almighty  mind  by  the  bushel  of  its  own  insignificant  universe. 
Christianity  was  fixed  and  established  during  the  reign  of  this 
Lilliputian  philosophy,  and  the  ridiculous  idea  of  a  hell  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  a  heaven  in  the  upper  sphere  of  celes- 
tial rotation,  was  consecrated  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  of  popular  acceptance.  Taking  revelation  in  its  most 
obvious  and  literal  sense,  men  had  no  doubt  of  the  literal  truth 
of  this  fearfal  absurdity.  The  reasonable  meaning  of  revela- 
tion was  always  regarded  as  a  heresy.  The  literal  was  most 
intelligible  to  the  vulgar  mind.  The  spiritual  is  too  refined  and 
elegant  for  uncultivated  men,  and  as  it  was  with  such  that  all 
churches  and  all  religions  began,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  revelation  would  address  them  according  to  the  state  of 
mind  which  is  first  developed,  and  not  according  to  that  which 
is  the  result  of  an  inward  effort  to  deliver  the  truth  from  the 
ore  with  which  Nature  invariably  surrounds  it. 

This  symbolical  hell  and  heaven  has  been  tbe  most  powerful 
fetter  employed  by  Nature  to  keep  down  the  idea  of  a  uni- 


pared  to  receive  it.  The  fetter  is  now  rapidly  yielding  to'the 
force  of  universal  truth,  and,  as  it  yields,  the  minds  of  men  open 
to  receive  more  reasonable  views  of  the  divine  proceedings. 

I  have  little  doubt,  that  although  the  views  of  Universalism 
taught  in  the  Shepherd  are  to  be  found  systematically  laid  down 
in  no  other  work,  yet  the  sum  total  of  all  religious  opinions  is 
that  which  I  have  taught.  The  conflict  of  public  opinion  un- 
consciously brings  it  out.  It  is  simple  Nature,  and  belongs  to 
pvery  man,  but  more  especially  when  his  feelings  are  wide  and 
his  benevolence  unbounded,  for  then  he  feels  as  a  member  of 
the  universal  man,  and  not  as  a  member  of  a  little  club  or 
coterie,  which  appropriates  all  viitue  to  itself,  and  imputes  all 
\ice  to  its  adversaries.  In  a  large  human  assembly,  composed 
of  all  sects  and  parties  in  the  world,  under  no  other  influence 
than  that  of  moral  reciprocity,  Universalism  is  the  language 
which  would  unconsciously  and  undesignedly  be  spoken.  A 
sectarian  could  not  avow  himself.  An  Infidel  must  conceal  his 
peculiar  sentiments.  A  Universalist  would  be  nearest  to  all  as 
the  golden  mean,  and  the  sum  total  of  all.  So  far  from  being 
new,  Univergalism  is  common  to  all,  and  is  only  concealed  by 
the  ore  of  sectarian  creeds,  and  the  rubbish  ef  controversial 
extravagances. 

The  Shepherd  has  been  principally  theological,  as  I  originally 
intended  it  should  be,  and  in  association  with  my  own  profes- 
sional articles,  I  have  freely  admitted  a  quantity  of  other  ma- 
terial, for  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  responsible.  I  wish, 
if  possible,  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for 
himself;  but  more  especially  those  men  who  have  no  represen- 
tatives in  the  public  press,  who  are  either  reviled  and  abused, 
or  treated  with  ridicule  as  unworthy  of  serious  and  patient  at- 
tention, or  logical  confutation.  Upon  this  principle  I  admitted 
the  letters  on  Animal  Magnetism  in  the  first  volume,  which  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  in  many  readers,  and  considerable 
indignation  in  others.  Haring  promised,  however,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  the  writer  of  expounding  the  principles  of  the  science, 
he  went  on  freely  without  any  interruption  from  me,  because 
his  facts  I  could  not  positively  either  assert  or  deny,  and  his 
theoretical  principles  of  philosophy  were  so  closely  allied  to 
my  own,  that  I  received  considerable  benefit  from  the  perusal 
of  his  letters.  But  he  was  not  unchecked,  for  Quizzicus  kept 
an  eye  on  him  to  the  last.  Upon  Animal  Magnetism  I  can  gay 
little  positive.  I  wait  for  further  discoveries  to  illuminate  my 
mind,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  based  on  a  series  of  natu- 
ral phenomena,  which  are  yet  imperfectly  understood,  and 
which  will  hereafter  either  form  the  substance  of  a  new 
science,  or  be  incorporated  with  the  generic  science  of  physio- 
logy to  which  they  belong. 

My  Mystic  friends,  in  the  third'' volume,  belong  to  a  very 
different  school  fiom  any  of  my  former  associates.  One  has 
been  a  regular  contributor.  With  him  I  have  frequently  con- 
tended, because  he  opposed  me  in  principle.  But  the  mystics 
are  a  peculiar  race  of  men,  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  determine 
how  to  treat  with  them :  professing  to  follow  feeling  rather  than 
intellect,  they  are  more  disposed  to  assert  than  to  reason,  and 
thus  a  controversial  intercourse  with  them  is  hardly  possible. 
I  am  BO  far  satisfied,  however,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Mystical  letters  into  the  third  volume,  that  I  have  presented  an 
opportunity  of  defining  the  mystic  principles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  satisfying  my  own  friends,  that  I  myself  really  am 
no  mystic,  but  reason  on  the  scientific  basis.  Every  man 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  mystic  in  feeling,  especially  in  solitude, 
and  every  genuine  moralist  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  happy  condition  of  inward  experience,  which  is 
only  the  mystic's  '*  divine  nature ;"  but,  in  disowning  the  cha- 
racteristic name  of  Mystic,  I  merely  declare  that  my  judgment 
teaches  me  to  deal  vnth  the  perceptible  phenomena  of  material 
na*ure  as  the  means  whereby  the  conscious  be'ng  is  rendered 
either  happy  or  miserable,  good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  so  far 
as  his  nature  is  susceptible.  You  cannot  teach  a  dog  the 
science  of  astronomy,  because  it  has  not  got  the  mind,  but  the 
mind  being  givea  by  God  as  one  premise  to  begin  with,  the 
other  premise  is  the  external  apparatus  of  globes,  charts,  dia- 
grami",  &c.  These  are  the  two  poles  of  scientific  activity. 
The  one  is  useless  without  the  other.    The  mind  is  a  b]ank 
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without  a  perceivable  object,  and  the  object  is  nothing  without  , 
a  mind  to  perceive  it.  After  this  manner  I  treat  all  other  extsr- 
nalities,  and  hence,  I  conclude,  that  I  am  not  what  ia  generally 
called  a  mystic,  but  take  a  much  broader  and  more  universal 
basis.  Having  often  been  ridiculed  as  a  man  of  the  clouds,  I 
am  happy  to  show  the  men  of  granite  that  there  are  much 
more  cloud-capt  summits  than  mine  in  the  world.  Piimrose- 
hill  is  not  a  mountain. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  wish  to  part  in  peace 
with  all.  We  have  all  preserved  a  personal  friendship  for 
each  other  to  the  last,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  that 
friendship  ever  being  much  disturbed  by  contrariety  of  opinion, 
because  there  is  always  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  which  we 
can  find  amongst  no  other  parties,  and  there  are  no  feaiful  ap- 
prehensions of  sulphurous  vengeance  for  intellectual  imperfec- 
tions or  moral  imbeeility.  We  all  look  with  great  composure 
on  the  warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  are  actuated  more 
by  an  ardeat  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  men,  than  a 
nervous  dread  of  seeing  them  doomed  to  everlasting  misery. 
Thus  far  we  are  all  intellectually  and  spiritually  redeemed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  for  employing  kind  instead  of 
harsh  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  I  include  all 
my  social  and  O  trenian  frisnds  in  this  paragraph  of  peace ;  for, 
though  there  are  points  of  great  importance,  upon  which  we 
differ,  there  are  others  of  equal  importance  upon  wbi  h  we 
agree,  and  in  which  we  are  far  in  advance  of  the  church  and  all 
sectarian  Christians  in  genuine  Christian  principles. 

A  WORD  upon  contradictions,  of  which  I  have  frequently  been 
accused,  but  never  specifically,  so  as  to  afford  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  reply.  1  believe  those  charges  arise  entirely  or  princi- 
pally from  contradiction  in  the  mind  of  the  accuser.  Few 
people  are  aware  of  the  first  elementary  axiom  of  all  philoso- 
phy, namely,  the  twofold  manifestation  of  truth.  It  has  never 
been  pointedly  asserted  heretofore  by  public  teachers,  and, 
although  it  is  a  universal  fact,  so  very  vague  are  popular  notions 
respecting  it,  that  people  are  apt  to  accuse  a  man  of  contradict- 
ing himself  for  declaring  the  whole  truth,  congratulating  them- 
selves on  their  own  consistency,  for  rigidly  adhering  to  a  one- 
sided proposition.  Take  any  common  proverb  for  an  illustration 
-—thus,  "virtue  is  the  source  of  happiness,"  and  its  negative, 
"  virtue  is  tortured  by  the  exhibition  of  human  depravity  ;  it 
requires  a  man's  feelings  to  be  blunted  to  make  life  desimble." 
Both  these  are  correct ;  the  contradiction  is  a  reconcileable 
contradiction,  what  1  have  called  a  sexual  opposition.  Again  : 
**  light  is  the  source  of  vision  ;"  its  nega'ive  "  darkness  is  the 
source  of  vision,''  is  eiiually  true  ;  for  light  without  shade  or  re- 
lative darkness,  is  merely  a  glare,  and  is  tantamount  to  perfect 
blindness.  I  merely  giVe  these  illustrations  to  point  out  the 
species  of  reply  I  would  be  most  likely  to  make  to  a  specific 
charge  of  contradiction,  at  the  same  time  confessing  that  my 
habits  of  thinking  necessarily  lead  me  into  this  apparent  contra- 
diction, because  I  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  front  view 
of  the  face  of  truth  by  any  other  method.^I  do  not  like  profiles. 
Now,  all  doctrines  hitherto  taught  are  mere  profiles  of  truth, 
and  so  much  accustomed  are  men  and  women  to  the  representa- 
tions of  truth  with  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  check,  and  one  nostril, 
that  when  any  one  presumes  to  draw  her  with  two  of  each,  they 
roar  out "  contradiction." 

I  have  oflen  thought  that  the  day  wilt  yet  come  when  all  ele- 
mentary principles  of  philosophy  will  lie  la'd  down  in  double 
columns  like  the  Analytical  Synopsis  in  the  Shepherd.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  almost  indispensable,  that  some  such  definite  mode 
of  analysis  be  adopted ;  for  men  are  so  exceedingly  prone  to 
one-sidedness,  that  if  you  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
position, they  immed'ately  set  about  the  denial  of  its  oppos'te, 
boasting  loudly  of  their  consistency.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd. It  is  a  universal  law,  without  an  exception,  that  every 
positive  has  its  negative,  and  wherever  attraction  does  exist, 
there  also  is  repulion.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  local  facts,  and 
temporary  incidents,  as  whether  a  man  was  killed  in  Covent 
Garden  yesterday,  or  a  house  was  burned  in  the  Strand,  I 
speak  of  laws  which  a  e  fixed  and  eternal — of  tmths  the  same 
yestftday,  to-day,  and  for  ever — of  these  laws  and  truths  I  say, 
they  have  a  two-sided  aspect,  and,  until  that  two-sided  aspect  be 


,  feirly  presented  and  acknowledged,  what  men  call  consis- 
tency is  nothing  but  confusion,  and  what  men  frequently  call 
contradiction,  is  a  full  and  fair  portrait  of  universal  truth.  I 
will  give  a  specimen  of  contradictions,  which  are  both  positively 
and  negatively  true. 

God  is  the  author  of  evil.  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil. 

God  hates  evil.  God  does  not  hate  evil. 

Evil  is  doomed  to  destruction.     Evil  is  not  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. 
The  wcked  will  be  punished    The  wicked  \nl\  not   be  pu- 

etemally.  nished  eternally. 

The  good  and  the  evil  will  be    The  good  and    the  evil  will 

separated  for  ever.  never  be  separated. 

The  goodness  of  (Sod  is  mani-    The  severity  of  God  is  mani- 
fested in  creation.  fested  in  creation. 
God  loves  the  good,  and  hates    God  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
the  wicked.                                   —time  and  chance   happen 
to  all. 
Solidity  is  the  strongest  princi-    Solidity  is  the  weakest  princi- 
ple in  Nature.                              pie  in  Nature. 
Truth  is  more  powerful  than    Falsehood    is    stronger    than 
falsehood.                                      truth,  and  rules  the  world. 
I  leave  the  reader  to  continue  these  columns  to  any  length 
he  pleases,  asserting  only,  that  every  universal  proportion  may 
be  brought  into  the  list  with  its  negative  along  with  It     A  per- 
fect mass  of  contradiction,  and  yet  true  !     This  is  the  manner' 
ism,  to  use  an  artist's  phrase,  which  I  have  adopted,  in  delineat- 
ing truth.     It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this  is 
the  answer  I  give  to  all  who  accuse  me  of  contradiction — in  ge- 
neral terms,  without  specifying  a  particular  instance.    At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in  going  into  analytical  detail, 
I  may  have  committed  many  blunders ;  but  these  blunders  can 
never  prove  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles,  which 
stand  secure  and  irreversible  on  the  rock  of  ages. 

In  treating  of  the  consummation  of  all  progress  in  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  system  of  social  contentment,  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  had  a  peculiarly  personal  interest  in  it,  for  although  I 
do  not  expect  in  this  stage  of  being  to  see  much  amendment  in 
our  social  condition,  yet  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  member  of  the 
universal  man,  and  personally  interested  in  his  everlasting 
desliny.  The  low-minded  \iew8  which  Materialists  entertain 
of  the  human  being  and  his  fate,  are  too  degrading  to  the  cha- 
racter of  man  to  be  regarded  by  me  as  in  harmony  with  Na- 
ture ;  and,  therefore,  without  presuming  to  determine  how  I 
shall  pe'sonally  experience  the  happiness  which  my  imagina- 
tion foresees,  I  never  doubt  that  it  is  my  destiny  to  enjoy  it.  I 
am  none  of  those  fantastic  perfectibilians  who  can  exult  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  high  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
to  which  the  human  race  shall  have  advanced  when  they  are 
eternally  annihilated.  There  may  be  a  satisfaction  experienced 
by  such  men  in  such  anticipations,  but  the  satisfaction  is  more 
verbal  than  real :  mine  is  more  real  than  verbal,  for  I  anticipate 
my  own  individual  participation  of  this  future  improvement 
and  increased  felicity.  Had  I  not  such  a  hope  I  should  despise 
life.  I  would  disdd'n  to  feed  it.  My  pride  would  not  suffer 
me  to  live  on  the  same  terms  as  a  b^t,  to  fulfil  the  same 
destiny  at  last.  The  doctrine  that  maintains  such  a  destiny  as 
this  is  low,  and  the  people  who  attach  themselves  to  it  will  sink 
t»  the  level  to  which  it  is  for  ever  doomed  in  the  world  of 
thought.  High  and  noble  thoughts  will  always  attach  them- 
selves to  a  high  destiny,  and  Imsc  thoughts,  in  spite  of  clamour 
and  revolution,  agitation  and  intimidation,  will  keep  the  people 
down  to  the  level  of  their  own  poetry.  High  sentiments  must 
always  rule  over  low.  There  is  a  power  even  in  profession  in- 
dependent of  practice.  When  the  practice  and  the  profession 
are  both  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  vain  for  jealousy  to  wag  her 
tongue  against  them.  A  high  profession  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  low  practices,  but  a  base  profession  will  throw  a  cloak  of 
profanity  over  many  virtues.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  Then  let  the 
people  resolve  that  their  profession  and  their  practice  shall  be 
of  the  noblest  order.  In  spite  of  chemistry  and  phrenology, 
the  noblest  is  the  truest  and  the  best,  and  calcuUited  above 
every  other  for  effecting  the  sal  ration  of  the  species. 
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THE     SHEPHERD. 


Before  closine  the  columns  of  the  Shepherd,  I  think  it  ne-  '  -eanfiulon  in  page  98,  arisiEg  from  some  hasty  alteratiors  befoie 
SrytomentVnth^^^^^^^  rf  the  principal  contributors.  I  going  to  pres-  which  cannot  well  be  rectified  In  p.ge  290, 
°^  ■'  ■  '--  "-• »— *  •      Ins  IS  said  to  have  been  commissioned  by  Jove  to  deceive  Aga- 

memnon— ^it  was  not  Iris,  but  a  nameless  phantom. 


have  not  the  authority  of  the  gentlemen  for  domg  so,  but  I 
believe  they  will  have  no  objecUon  to  subscribe  their  names  to 
their  own  productions.  The  principal  contributor  to  the  first 
volume  w^Dr.  De  Prati,  the  "  Alpine  Pliilosopher ;  and,  as 
much  variety  of  opinion  existed  respecting  his  letters,  1  taKe 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  the  following  passage  from  Cole- 
ridge's "  Table  Talk,"  in  which  that  great  dialectician  makes 
honourable  mention  of  the  correspondent  oi  the  Shepherd. "  Nine 
years,"  says  Coleridge,  "  has  the  subject  of  Zoo-Magnetism  been 
before  me.  I  have  traced  it  historically  v  collected  a  mass  of 
documents  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  the  Latinists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  have  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning  eye-witnesses,  ex.gr.,  Tieck,  Treviranus,  De  Prati, 
Meyer,  and  others  of  literarv  or  medical  celebrity,  and  1  re- 
main where  I  was,  and  where  the  first  perusal  of  Kluge's  work 
had  left  me,  without  having  moved  an  inch  backward  or  for- 
ward. The  reply  of  Treviranus,  the  famous  botanist,  to  me 
when  he  was  in  London,  is  worth  recording.  '  I  have  seen 
what  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on  your  telling  ; 
and  in  all  reason,  therefore,  I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish  that 
you  should  believe  on  mine.'"— raWe  Talk,  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  &c. 
The  "  Transcendentalist"  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  never 
personally  met.  For  a  long  time  I  was  not  even  aware  of  his 
name.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  understood  his  subject,  and  I  ad- 
mitted his  articles  upon  their  meriU  alone.  I  soon  after  dis«)- 
vered  that  he  was  intimate  with  many  of  my  personal  fnends. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  dramatic  writer,  is  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  intimately  conversant  with  German  philosophy. 
His  name  ii  Oxendorf.  He  promised  us  a  concluding  letter, 
with  a  list  of  philosophical  axioms,  but  they  have  never  arrived. 
"  The  Mystic  Studeni"  is  a  Mr  C.  Lane,  who  I  believe 
occasionally  contributes  to  the  New  Moral  H  orld.  He  has 
been  long  connected  with  the  press,  and  is  better  qualified  than 
any  man  I  know  for  delineating  the  peculiar  views  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs. 

These  three  are  the  principal  contributors,  and  they  can 
never  be  injured,  either  in  literary  or  moral  reputation,  by  this 
revelation  of  their  authorship.  There  are  other  occasional 
Correspondents,  whose  position  in  society  is  somewhat  more 
delicate  and  pecario'is.  Their  names  I  leave  in  the  mist  of 
fweet  retirement.  Having  never  formerly  appeared  as  public 
wiiteis,  I  leave  it  to  posterity  to  discover  what  pens  of  future 
renown  have  made  their  dibut  in  the  columns  of  the  Shepherd. 
A  series  of  papers,  entitled  "  Gallery  of  Pantheism,"  was 
•ommeneed  in  the  second  volume,  and  never  resumed  in  the 
third.  I  expected  much  satisfaction  from  these  paper?,  but  the 
author  has  been  otherwise  employed,  and  1  can  only  express 
«y  regret  that  they  were  not  continued. 

The  translator  of  Schiller's  Lettem  disappeared  for  several 
months,  and  rendered  that  series  also  incomplete.  The  last 
letter  is  so  far  superior  to  the  former,  that  I  now  feel  sony  that 
we  have  been  deprived  of  the  remainder. 

I  now  conclude  the  Shepherd,  with  as  clear  a  conscience  ai  I 
commenced,  conscious  of  no  insincerity  or  selfish  motive  m 
conducting  it.  Should  I  appear  again  as  the  conductor  of  a 
paper,  I  shall  most  probably  change  my  costume,  but  I  hope  I 
shall  always  preserve  my  identity. — The  Editor. 

I  wish  I  had  a  list  of  errata  to  conclude  with,  and  I  have  no 
other  apology  to  make  for  the  want  of  it  than  laziness  or  want 
of  time,  which  are  frequently  synonymous,  for  one  generally 
.finds  time  for  an  agreeab'e  employment.  Now  what  on  earth 
can  be  more  disagreeable  than  searching  after  one's  own  blun- 
ders ?  Errors  will  creep  into  a  weekly  publication,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  vigilance,  but  more  especially  in  an  office  where  th-ee 
publications  are  weekly  sent  to  press,  and  where  the  final  cor- 
rections are  generally  hurried  through  while  the  printer's  truck 
is  waiting  in  the  street  to  take  away  the  forms  to  the  machine. 

I  will  give  a  specimen  of  errata. — For  "  Gastinean,"  read 
♦'  Gastineau,"  p.  98,  2ad  col.  For  "  sectarian  opinions  or  fun- 
damental theology,"  read  "sectarian  opinions  on,'''  &c.,  p. 218, 
2nd  col.  For  "  it  is  their  destiny  to  be  shunned,"  read  "  it  is 
their  destiny  to  be  shamed,"  p.  1 4G,  2nd  col.     There  is  a  little 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

There  are  several  small  articles  in  my  possession,  which  1 
have  not  had  an  opportimity  of  inserting,  and  must  trust  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  writers  for  the  apparent  neglect.  Several 
private  letters  also,  not  intended  for  insertion,  have  been  rC' 
ceived,  and  can  only  be  ansteeivd  by  this  general  acknowledg' 
ment.  Many  are  an^vious  to  know  if  I  have  finally  resolved 
to  commence  any  other  periodical  upon  similar  principles,  and 
when.  I  have  not  finally  resolved,  and  even  if  I  had,  it  tcould 
be  folly  to  make  a  positive  promise.  It  is  probable,  if  I  am 
in  good  health  and  spirits  at  the  close  qf  the  summer  season, 
that  I  may  make  another  attempt ;  but  if  not,  the  old  readers 
of  the  Shepherd  can  never  be  at  a  lose  for  a  teacher,  jor  the 
best  of  all  teachers  is  within  themselves,  so  soon  as  they  have 
commenced  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  upon  universal 
principles.  Without  doubt  it  is  pleasing  for  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  views  to  see  a  weekly  periodical  conducted  upon  a 
broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  mortifying  to  think  that  the  most 
comprehensive  and  sublime  exhibitions  of  truth  are  those  ichich 
find  the  smallest  number  of  admirers  and  supporters  ;  but  thit 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  feelings  more  than  the  under- 
standing, for  the  views  which  tike  Shepherd  has  delineated  of 
truth  in  general,  are  sueh  as  may  be  followed  up  by  the  sim- 
plest and  most  illiterate,  as  well  as  the  most  talented  and 
learned.  Wherever  a  man  looks  abroad  on  Nature^s  works,  he 
sees  the  principles  of  universalism  allegorically  typified  before 
him,  and  whether  he  merely  survey  the  superficies  of  truth,  or 
dive  into  its  deepest  and  most  sacred  arcana,  the  same  ever- 
lasting simple  elements  of  thought  are  incessantly  presented 
before  him.  Universal  Nature  is  his  teacher  ;  he  will  never 
find  an  exception  to  the  general  rules,  or  at  least  orUy  such  an 
exception  as  will  render  the  rule  itself  more  conspicuous. 

The  volume  has  closed  three  months  before  I  originally  in- 
tended it,  so  that  there  are  several  small  promises  left  unful- 
filled. I  should  have  learned  from  former  experience  not  to 
make  any  promises,  and  thus  save  myself  the  humiliation  of 
making  apologies,  but  one  has  not  always  prudence  at  his  right 
hand  to  direct  him,  and  when  prudence  disappears  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  left  hand  eounsellor  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  proposing  some  of  her  own  measures.  The 
one  helps  to  set  offt/ie  other.  They  are  the  light  and  shade  of 
character,  and  characters,  like  paintings,  can  have  no  existence 
without  both.  There  is  no  painting  or  character  composed  of 
light  alone,  atyi  even  the  very  fairest  lights  are  comparative 
shades.  With  these  philosophical  remarks  I  satisfy  my  own 
conscience,  and  the  reader  will  never  be  responsible  for  my 
faults  !     Therefore  all  is  well. 

Requiescamus  omnes  in  pace! 

The  Analytical  Chart  is  printed  en  a  fine  sheet  of  royal 
paper,  with  explanatory  notes  and  a  border,  and  sold  at  Six- 
pence— on  drawing  paper,  at  One  Shilling. 

The  Shepherd  may  be  had  at  the  publisVer'?,  either  in  volumes 
or  single  numbers  ;  and  any  mechanic's  institution  or  leading 
association  may  receive,  gratis,  a  whole  copy  well  bownd,  by 
intimating  to  the  publisher  or  Mr.  Smith  a  desire  to  have  it. 
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■  three  Christs,  138 
— —  not  yet  dead,  139,  162 

■  divine  mission  of,  99 
— —  the  gatherer,  105 

■  divinity  of,  true  and  false,  330 
— ^—  type  of  divine  love,  355 
Christianity,  first  preached  by  Peter,  97 
— — — —  morality  of,  118,  123, 
—————   true  and  false,  329 

— ^— ^—  materialized  the  Deity,  41 
^—— ^—   spirituality  of,  59 

■■    suited  to  the  philosophy  of  the  times  in 
which  it  originated,  97 
Christians,  disobedience  of,  19,  123,  154 
Chronology,  Mosaic,  200,  216,  224 
— Chinese,  60 

Indian,  216 

Chrystal  Seers,  315 
Church,  218 

— —  confusion  of,  124 

Establishment,  128'  200,  330 

'  French,  199 

-  Roman,  model  of  true  Church,  89 

'  positive  and  negative,  universjj,  393 

Clergy,  their  riches,  2 

— — —  celibacy,  217 

Cobbett,  WiUiam,  356,  364 

Cockneyism,  352 

Cold  and  Heat  compared,  83 

Comet,  Halley's,  88 

Comets,  96 

Common  Good,  360 

Compend  of  Universalism,  401 

Constellations,  resemblance  of  names  of  in  difit;rent  na- 
tions, 5 

Consumption  of  Pood  in  London,  1 04 

Conversion  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Greo.  Spencer,  229 

Corpse  Seers,  389 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of,  60 

Creed  Anathasian,  50 

Cynocephaloi,  48 

Death  and  Life  In  Philosophy,  226,  252 

Deception,  necessary  to  happiness,  338 

Deists  and  Unitarians,  355  ' 

Deity,  spiritualized  by  Jewisra,  41 

materialized  by  Christianity,  41 
of  the  vulgar  Deist,  121 
of  the  vulgar  Believer,  121 

Destruction  and  Creation.  20,  28 

Devil  and  God,  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  137,  144,  207, 
232,  304,  312 

difference  between,  273 

Diatessaron,  species  of  music  illustrative  of  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  days  of  the  week,  28 

Diet,  t  "~ 

Digestion,  101,  109  '" 

Diseases — see  the  letters  on  Telluriem. 
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Diseases^  mental,  continued  in  letters^  254  _ 

caused  by  civilization,  255  j/[.    ^^ 

Discipline,  33,  161,  282,  405 

its  double  character,  387 

Dissenterism,  right  and  wrong,  330 
Distances,  mensuration  of,  141 
Divisions  in  politics  and  religion,  105 
Divarication  of  New  Testament,  179 
Double  mental  nature,  177,  390 
Dreams,  visions,  ike,  178,  184 
Dream,  phrenological,  302 

Drunkenness,  23,  53,  127  > ^ 

Duelling,  372,  289  , 

'    ■  punishment  of  in  America,  254  — —. 

Dumbness,  164  .    i.,-  ,- 

Duplicity,  381  . 

Earths,  163  % 

Economy,  Jewish,  23 
Education,  natioaal,  294 

■  moral  and  intellectual  contrasted,  ^40- 

— ^— —  at  Fellenberg's  school,  405  ..__ 

national,  130 


Election  and  reprobation,  337  .. 

Electricity,  107,  287 

Elements,  three  original,  1 

English,  ancient  manners  of,  29 

Etymology,  47 

Evil,  origin  of,  57,  81,  137,  165,  207 

——  good  out  of,  58,  73 

— —  Supreme  Power  author  of  all,  131 

the  law  of  God,  145 

Extremes,  reconciliation  of  106 

tendency  of,  to  unite,  59 

Eyes,  multiplying,  272  .    . 

Fable,  the  old  well,  62,  innkeeper  and  guest,  87 

Facts  of  no  use  without  general  principles,  385 

Fainting  fits,.  112 

Faith  and  infidelity,  33,  305,  306,  353 

Fall  of  man  true  and  false,  81,  330 

Fatalism,  true  and  false,  331 

Fear,  40,  146 

Feasting,  extravagance,  &c.,  2 

Fetishism,  41 

FeudaUsra,  its  tendency,  273 

Filtering  Machine,  280 

First-born  condemned  as  victims,  209,21ft 

Flea,  story  of  a,  365 

Flood,  possibility  and  probability  of,  52 

Food,  three  kinds  of,  142,  148 

Fools,  a  lesson  for,  1 1 

Fossils,  51,  6 1 

Four  horns  that  divide  the  church,  75 

Fruits,  first  poisonous  or  hurtful,  17 

Fungi,  64 

Gastric  juice,  101 

Gathering  and  scattering,  233 

Geology,  4,  49,  51,  59,  61,  96 

Germany,  the  secret  of  its  weakness,  362 

God,  264,  401,  402 

—  onefold,  and  Devil  twofold,  313 

—  is  and  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  329 

—  will  of,  337 

—  justice  and  injustice  of,  337 
— —  wisdom  and  ignorance  of,  337 

— —  a  universal  term  not  fit  for  science,  394 

—  a  subject  for  contemplation  only,  394 

— —  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  reasoning,  respecting,  400 

author  of  evil,  129,  137,  145,  322,  330 

Gravesend,  trip  to  15 


Growth,  extraordinary,  16 

Gypsies,  account  of,  358 

Hahnemann,  Samuel,  379 

Hartshorn,  48 

Hatred,  use  and  beauty  of,  25,  108 

Hats,  manufacture  and  cheapness  of,  239 

Health,  destruction  of,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  243 

Heart,  instance  of  a,  on  the  right  side,  344 

Heat  and  Cold,  83,  172 

— —  Positive  and  Negative,  151 

Hell,  there  is  and  is  not  a  hell,  338 

Hercules'  Labours,  astronomical  allegories,  27 

Heterogeneity,  curious  ideas  respecting,  244 

Home  Sickness,  308 

love,  361  . 

Homoeopathic  Treatmentj  395 
Homoeopathy,  205,  379 
Honey,  poisonous,  312 
Honour,  tribunal  of,  266 

Hydrogen  corresponds  to  the  passive  or  female  principle,  2 
■  corresponds  to  cold  and  blue,  68 

I.      supposed  to  be  the  original  element,  56 

Idolatry,  true  and  false,  329,  249 
Jealousy,  293 
Jewisro,  226,  233,  403 

spiritualized  God,  41,  201 

true  and  false,  329 

■  sensuality  of,  59 
Jewish  Tabernacle,  314 
.  High  Priests,  breast  plate  of,  328 

Jews,  gathering  of,  234 

Ignorance  and  Knowledge,  resemblance  between,  282 
Ignorance,  use  of,  25 
Imagination.  178 

Immortality,  245,  263,  266,  271,  279 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  295 
Independence,  mercenary,  357 
Individualism,  160,  258,  361 
Indian-rubber  Carpet,  288 
Infidelity,  God's  battle-axe,  298 
..  unsystematic,  312 

— — — .  true  and  false,  171,  329 
— ^— —  political,  371 
Infidels  not  liberals,  170  - 

Inns  of  Court,  231 
Inqusition,  Protestant,  240 

Moral,  266 

Inspiration,  178 
Insect,  lamplighter,  280 
Insects,  calculations  on  the  numbers  of,  278 
Justice,  evil  of,  25,  160 
KiRKUALE,  cave  of,  51 

Knowledge,  perfect,  would  destroy  individual  activity,  25 
Labour,  animate  and  inanimate,  268 
Language,  English,  likely  to  become  universal,'376 
I  Sanscrit,  186 

— —  positive  and  negative,  335 

— philosophical,  32 

universal,  280,  373 

double,  of  Nature,  381 

— — —  of  a  Somnambulist,  334 
Law,  moral,  249,  282,  290 

— —  American  Penal,  253 
and  Gospel,  145,  297 

of  God,  114,  145 

II       vaguenes  of,  342 

—— universal,  156  -.;.'.J 

and  Liberty,  8l,  176,  265  ,  ) 

Life,  solar  and  telluric,  147  .     /dod. 
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Lifting  Experiment,  112 

Light,  157 

■  trinity  of,  65 

-  chemical  properties  of,  36,  68 
Love,  293,  299,  354 

Luxury,  eflfecti  of  on  the  temper  and  disposition,  31 
Lying,  81 

false  swearing,  &c.,  380 

Madness  (see  Mental  Diseases) 

Magnetism,  Animal,  letter  Ist,  143,  continued 

Mahometanism,  true  and  fadse,  329 

Mahometanism,  offepring  of  Jewism  and  Christianity, 

34,  82,  233 
Mahommedan  Schools,  120  . 
Male  and  Female,  69,  167,  202,  279,  303 

question  respecting  their  superiority,  323 
Man,  distinction  between  and  other  animals,  72 
iMan  Monkey,  40 
— — — —  varieties  of,  173 
Marriage,  274,  325 
Materialism,  true  and  false,  329 

'^ 165,  163,  171,  198,  224,  241,  244 

— — — —    Christian,  162 

Matter,  what  is  it?  163,  264 

——~—  indefinible,  401 

Melancholy,  275 

Mesmer,  195 

— — —  his  theory  of  Magnetism,  196 

Messiah,  double,  89 

— — —   work  of,  97,  105 

■  not  an  individual,  but  a  church,  139 
Metals,  163,  400 
Milk,  263 

Milk-pails,  zinc,  V7t 
Minerals,  163,  49 
Mirabeau's  System  of  Nature,  343 
Monks,  their  gluttony  and  luxurious  living,  2 
Mon«y,  love  of;  its  utility,  371 
Monied  Interest,  188 
Moon,  influence  of  on  vegetation,  392 

April,  392 

Morality,  ditt'erent  meaningt  of,  57 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  221 

Motion,  the  God  of  the  Atheist,  397 

self,  characteristic  of  an  animal,  49 

Murder,  spiritualized,  275 

■  made  instrumental  for  good,  289 
Music,  34,  209 
Mythology,  Oriental,  6,  94 
Nature,  bibolar  or  twofold,  9,  143,  156,  170,  177,  190, 

233,  279,  297,  385 
— —  abortive  attempts  of,  16 
— —  at  rest  and  in  motion,  17 

Trinity  of,  2,  17,  49,  57,  313,  284 

— —  impartiality  of,  24 

'  is  an  animal,  49 

— —  unity  of,  1,  36,  56 

■  "I    ,  treachery  and  cruelty  of,  64 
-^— —  unchangeable,  66 

— —  contradiction  of,  105 

design  in,  112,  225,  252,  305 

■  -  morality  of,  249,  257 

'  and  God,  difference  between,  40,  274 

discord  of,  36 

— —  slowness  of  the  operations  of,  50 

law  of,  257 

Natural  Theologjr,  Lord  Brougham's,  32* 
Nebuchadnezzar  s  image,  75 
Necessity,  devoid  of  meaning,  42 


Negroes,  inferiority  of,  173 

■  examples  of  ingenious,  152 
Nerves,  spirituality  of,  203 
Nestlings,  272 

Night,  refleetions  on,  227 

Nitrogen,  forms  a  distinction  between  animals  and  vege- 
tables, 1,  supposed  to  be  a  compound,  264 
Numbers,  their  mystical  character,  1 75 
Nutrition,  3 
Oil,  vegetable,  64 
Opinion,  change  of,  132 
Oracles,  33,  262,  381,  382 
Owenism,  223^ 
Oxydes,  1«3 
Oxygen,  corresponds  to  the  active  or  male  principle,  2 

-  corresponds  to  red  and  heat,  68 
Paper,  hydrographic,  280,  made  by  wasps,  277 
Parliaments,  129,  149 

Paupers,  rich  and  poor,  263 

People,  to  be  gathered  only  by  the  religious  principle,  314 

Persecutive  spirit  of  Grecian  boys  in  the  East,  192 

Philanthrophy,  caricature  of,  13 

Phillips's  aphorisms,  397 

not  an  atheist  by  profession,  398  

Philosophy,  revolution  of,  by  R.  VVhalley,  243        

Phosphorus^  54 
Phrenology,  90,  181,  283,  296 
— — ^— ■  and  physiognomy,  310 
Piety,  bewilderetf,  64 
Plants,  252,  260 

Poisons,  almost  all  exist  in  a  state  of  union  with  sugar,  9 
^■^—    their  use  in  nature,  9 
Politics,  344 
— —    trinity  in,  66 

Polygamy  and  polyandry,  crimes  against  nature,  267 
Polytheism,  true  and  yet  false,  329 
Poor  law  amendment  bill,  288 
Poor  laws,  old,  270 
Popery,  true  and  false,  329 
Popes,  character  of,  134 
Population,  mathematical  theory  of,  64 
Positive  and  negative  illustrated,  386 
Power,  241,  401 
-    ■    ■  active,  resides  in  gas,  the  passive  in  solid  matter,  2 

■  '  moral  superior  to  physical,  2 
— —  royal,  122 

Prayer,  128,  246 
Prejudice,  150,  237 
Press,  218,  356,  371 

■  ■■■  ■    persecution  of,  400 
Prevorst,  Seer  of,  318,  327,  333 
Printing,  2t7 

Vrogteas,  167,  202,  209,  226,  242,  274,  313 
— — — —  society  not  all  progressive,  352 
-^— ^—  limits  to,  73 

three  stages  of,  297,  313 

Property,  346 

— — — —  private,  its  powerful  political  influence,  377 

Prophesying,  388 

Prophets,  their  simplicity  of  mind,  1 85 

Protestantism,  202,  209,218 

— ^— — —  represents  the  bride,  202 

— ^— — — —  true  and  false,  329 

■■  the  last  stage  of  progress,  82 

Prostitution,  407 

Publicans,  jobbing  of,  24 

42  Punishments,  eternal,  74,  154,  354 

corporal,  147,  282 

— i— — — — .—  eternal,  true  and  false,  3 
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Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's,  167,  218 
Putrefaction,  luminosty  of,  56 
Pyramids,  158 

Pythagorean  notions  of  food,  5 
Quakers,  longevity  of,  127 
Quizzicus,  to  the  £ditor,  291 

I    ■  Sorrows  of  a  Scribe,  309 

— — — '    to  the  Alpine  Philosopher,  317 

'-      in  a  serious  mood,  332 
Rackrails,  269 
Radicals  and  Tories,  370 
Rancourt,  Professor,  on  life,  7 
Rape  and  Robbery,  punishment  of  in  America,  253 
Rattlesnake,  disarmed  by  the  leaves  of  white  ash  320 
Rebellion  a  virtue,  81 

Redemption  of  Man,  89,  universal,  153  —•  -  ■■— 

Reform,  Church,  opiniont  of  Churchmen,  255  '   f^'  tS 
Reformation,  Protestant,  90,  352 
Religion,  divisions  of,  361 
Rehgion^  formal,  its  necessity  questioned,  377 
■■     ■■■  '  ■  the  basis  of  pohtics,  388 

■  influence  of,  on  progress,  3iS 
Religions,  three  great,  34,  98 

— ^^— -  two  species  of,  402 

■  natural  and  revealed,  their  connMcioi);  835 

Reproduction,  260 
Respiration,  63 

■■ nitrogen  in,  264  — 

Responsibility,  moral,  true  and  false,  331 
Revelation,  first  false,  then  true,  321 
!■   I    ■       —  true,  and  yet  false,  329 
I.  errors  respecting,  33,  (191,  19S 

■  equivocation  of,  81,  131,  18f 
..  double  character  of,  284,  898 

— —  and  science  compared,  178 

Revelations,  not  all  equal  in  importance,  S4,  176 
Right  and  Wrong,  338 

Sabbath,  113,  ought  to  be  kept,  249 

Sacrament,  Lord's  Supper,  169 

Sacrifice  for  sin,  82,  161, 170,  330 

Satan  identical  with  God,  81 

Schelling,  his  idea  of  Nature's  progress,  384 

Science,  twofold,  285 

Scot  and  Lot  Voters,  399 

Sculpture,  £2 — Egyptian,  76— Grecian  and  Roman^  115 

Sea,  luminosity  of,  55,  375 

— —  encroachments  of,  on  East  coast  of  Britain,  4 

Sects,  religions  and  Infidel,  their  negative  character,  386 

'  positive  character,  386 

Senses,  unity  of  the  five,  79 — Perfection  in  Savages,  M 
Sensibility,  inconsistencies  of,  269 
Seven,  number,  35,  65,  75^  175 
Shakers,  191 

Shelley,  261  

Sibyl  Cumean,  75  — — — _ 

Sin,  its  double  chaiacter,  337  ■"    ■ 

Sleep,  telluric  life,  147  ;-'jr5i,i'I 

Sodomy,  punishment  of,  in  America,  253  """'- 

Solar  System,  75,  341 
Somnambulism,  144,  177,  189,  205,  21«,  237,  &C.— See 

Letters  on  Tellurism.  ''l 

Soul,  human,  283  

Sound,  99  

Southcottians,  167, 175,  190,  207,  224       

Spiders,  habits  of,  16 
Spiritualism,  true  and  false,  3S9 
Spiritualism  and  Materialism,  41,  154 
Spirituous  Liquors,  117 


St,  Simon,  parable  of,  135 

■■  -—  ■■  his  last  words,  377 

St.  Simonism,  223 

Stammering,  164 

Stature  of  Mankind,  365 

Steahng,  290 

Steam  Digging-machine,  290 

Stomach,  101 

Stones,  precious,  virtues  of,  3«S 

Substances,  three,  2 

Superstition,  151 

Supremacy,  spiritual  and  material,  209 

Swords  and  Guns,  384 

Taste,  experiment  on,  by  Volta,  96 

Taxation,  187 

Tellurism,  positive  and  negative,  190         -    .  ..  . 

Temperance  of  Quakers,  127  brlb  ,t 

Temperature,  hints  respecting  exposure  to  heat  &  COld,  11 

Ten  Horns  of  the  Beast,  343 

Termites,  or  White  Ants,  of  Africa,  20 

Thermometers,  72 

Thorns  and  Prickles,  disappear  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  10 

Time  and  Time-pieces,  69 

Timidity,  caused  by  luxury,  32 

Tithes,  95,  268,  351 

Tories  and  Radicals,  370 

Tracts,  Religious,  193 

Training,  40 

Trance,  Artificial,  curious  instance  of,  349 

Trinitarians,  right  and  wrong,  330 

Trinity  of  Matter,  1 

Truth,  illustration  of  its  variety,  26 

— -—  never  obtained  by  man  befwe  error,  67 

— — —  what  is  it  ?  5?«A 

■■  and  Mystery,  4 

— — —  omnipresence  of  26 

Twelve,  Number,  27 

Tyrants,  ingratitude  and  imbecility  of,  276 

Unitarians,  right  and  wrong,  330 

——————  and  Deists,  345 

Defence  of,  382 

Universalism,  186,  236,  242,  297 

Political,  129,  26S 

Compend  of,  401 

— — — — '  Articles  of  241 

— —      ■  Fatalism,  &c.,  285 

Vegetables,  49 

three  vegetable  laws,  104 

Vegetation,  it  progressive  character  in  the  natural  iSB- 

provement  of  the  soil,  2 
Vegetation,  influence  of  the  moon  on,  392 
Ventriloquism,  164 
Volney's  Ruins,  226 

Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Principle,  117 
Wanderer,  a  Poem,  19 
Wasps,  Social,  277 
Week,  days  of,  28 

Wild  Children  found  in  a  state  of  Nature,  37 
Wilks,  Margaret,  ode  to  memory  of,  7 
Will,  Freedom  of,  true  and  false,  331 
Witchcraft,  166,  309,  315 
Wolff,  Joseph,  18 
Woman,  201,  324,  404 

letter  of  P.  A.  S.,  286 

Women's  Souls,  262 

Worms,  dialogue  between  two  little,  2$6 
Yezedi,  interview  with  a,  19 
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Atheism  cinnot  become  a  fundamental 

principle  of  philosophy,  2. 
— —  its  reforming  spirit,  2,  42. 

its  superstition,  56. 
Astrology,  Physiology,  &c.,  8. 
Ancestors,  ridiculous  view  of  their  wis- 
dom, .55. 

Astronomy  in  India,  63. 

Barbers  and  Beards,  &c.,  22. 

Burying  alive,  35,  3G. 

Burckhsrd,  his  conversion  to  Mahome- 
tanisni,  37. 

Covetousness  in  the  Church,  Mammon,  4. 

Christianity,  Hindoo  opinion  of,  5,  58. 

Cler  cal  corruption,  7,  1 1, 36,  37. 

Christianity,  its  resemblance  to  Pagan- 
ism, 9. 

Cap^l5. 

Coleridge,  letter  of,  31. 

Clerical  confessions  of  moral  inefficiency, 
45. 

Chair,  acoustic,  46. 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of,  49. 

Cherokee  Bible  Society,  56. 

Calculating  boj-,  58. 

Dissenters  politically  allied  with  Infidels, 
2. 

Deception  in  God,  14, 17. 

in  Science,  33. 

— — —  in  Revelation,  41. 

Despotism,  48. 

Evangc'icals,  cowardly  in  public  meet- 
ings, 2. 

Egyptians,  modem,  20. 

Excommunication,  its  value,  24. 

Evil,  author  of,  43 

Faith  and  futurity,  28. 

God,  his  deception,  14,  17,  51. 

Geordano  Bruno,  23. 

God,  female,  3,  25. 

Government,  opinion  of  the  three  forms 
of,  48,  57. 


Geology,  Dr.  Buckland*s  treatise,  49. 
— ^—  of  Britain,  £8. 

i  organic  remains,  62. 
Harro  Harring — words  of  a  man,  3. 
Harris,  Rev,  .1.,  4. 
Hindoo  religion,  5. 

Hats,  their  philosophy  and  theology,  1 5. 
Infidelity,  not  satisfactory,  1,  33. 
— — —  diaciisaion  of,  19. 
Illegitimacy,  8. 
Idealism,  19,  61. 
Jews,  32. 

Knowledge,  not  source  of  happiness,  57. 
Life  and  death,  7. 
Lingam  and  Yon%  9. 
Liberty,  cap  of,  1 5. 
I^aw,  Mrs,,  48. 
Labour,  agricultural,  38. 
Law-living  v.  dead  letter,  £7. 
Marriage,  7,  43,  57. 
— — —  chemical,  12. 
Miracles,  debate  on,  18,  60. 
Magic,  Egyptian,  27. 
Metaphysics,  head  of  science,  26. 
Ma7.zini,  Joseph,  28. 
Matter,  30.  €,2. 
Mystery  of  science  and  revelation  eqnal, 

42. 
Metaphysical   analysis — (See  Transcen- 

dentalist's  letters.) 
Missionary  preaching,  55. 
Money,  curious  bleaching  of  Bank  notes, 

64. 
Nature,  male  and  female,  S,  9,  25,  47> 
— ^—  is  the  Devil, 
Newton's  Gravitation    anticipated    600 

years,  by  a  Hindoo  astronomer,  63. 
Panthei«m,  1. 
Pendulum,  ribrating  seconds  universal 

standard  of  weights  and  measures,  9. 
Psychonicter,  12,  ^ 

Population — Malthus  and  Sadler,  39,  43. 


Poor-law,  40. 

Propositions,  43. 

Providence — (See  God,  Atheism,  Nature, 

&c) 
Pantheism,  bisexual  in  China,  47. 
Progress  from  low  to  high,  50. 
Pegsworth,  the  murderer,  54. 
Religion  and  science— opposition,  1. 

ELastem  and  Western,  1 0. 

Revelation,  its  deception  useful,  14,  17, 

41,  50. 
Religion,  head  of  science,  43. 
-^-^—  trade  of,  47,  56. 
^-—  and  morality,  52. 
Revelation,  accordance  Mrith  Nature,  60. 

Sectarianism,  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of,  9. 

Surgeons,  barbers'  nurslings,  22. 

Somnambulism,  36. 

Scotch  piety,  47. 

Sound,  48. 

Synthesis,  51. 

Spinoza,  53,  59. 

Savages,  adepts  in  praying,  56, 

Spirits,  people  sucking,  with  a  straw  from 
the  gutter,  57. 

Trinity,  Hindoo  opinion  of,  5. 
Thugs,  32. 

Universalism,  1,  10,  29. 

— — — ^—  the  only  species  of  faith 
which  can  avow  itself  in  public  meet- 
ings, 2. 

preached  by  the  Fanatics, 


the  Infidels,  and  the  public  writers,  in 

language,  9. 
Understanding,  39. 
Vsltaire,  his  chapel,  36. 

Woman,  3. 

I  more  numerous  than  man— why  ? 

43. 
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Abstainers,  79 

Absurdities  and  Xon-essentials,  296 

Analogies  of  Nature,  idea  of  a  universal 

harmony  derived  from,  29 
Animal  magnetism,  99,  143 
^— —  the  omnivorous,  219,  232 
Annaphel,  letter  to  the  Shepherd  onkiow- 

ledge,  by  255 
Antiquities — druids — trinity,  44 

— ; Egyptian,  14,  245,  294 

Arithmetic,  vegetable,  23  ;  animal,  56 
Association,  power  of  prejudice  with  re- 
ference to,  137 

• moral  influence  of,  170 

Authority,  25 

———^  nothing  so  much  wanting  in 
modem  days  as,  88 

universality  the  highest,    88, 


314 

Bible,  universality  of  the  influence  of  the, 
281 

— —  and  its  interpreters,  282 

——  presents  no  obstacle  to  liberality, 
282 

Black  and  White  (men),  1 1 

Bliud,  printing  for  the,  16;  hint  to  the, 
39 

British  Association,  spiritualism  of  the, 
149 

British  and  Foreign  Young  Men's  Socie- 
ty, prize  essay  of,  24 

Campanelia,  city  of  the  sun,  306 

Catholic  and  Protestant  principles  com- 
pared, 1U5 

Catholicism,  tendency  to  unity  of,  1 05 

^————  increase  of,  in  America,  1 12 

Catholics,  success  of,  as  missionaries,  9 

Celibacy,  the  world  greatly  indebted  to, 
218 

Cement,  16 

Charles  the  Martyr,  160 

Chimneys,  a  cry  from  the,  230 

Christ,  threefold  development  of  the,  22a 

two  natures  of  the,  233 

■  condemned  as  a  lunatic,  302 
Christianities,  two,  for  two  worlds,  177 
Christianity  the   greatest   power  m  the 

world,  33 
— — — —  the  best  social  system,  4) 

■  self  conceit  of  the  pretenders 
to,  46 

"  distinction  between,  the  so>ar 

and  the  swret,  58 
— — —  in  India,  72 
— ^^^—  bipolar  view  of,  90 
•  specimen  of  Yankee,  141 

'  present  system  of,  a  remark- 
able  failure,  162 

foretells  its  own  political  re- 


alization, 234 
Church  of  Scotland,  8,  16 
— —  the,  98,  193. 
— — —  equivocation  of  the,  64 
^—^—  forms,  frivolity  of  controrersies  on 

the  merits  of,  82 
— —  convocation  of  the,  1 49 

—  reform,  1 52 

■  extenijion  at  Qrcenock,  237 


Churchquake,  85 

Circumstances,  influences  of,  on  charac- 
ter, 249 
Cif'es,  indispensability  of  large,  146 
Clerical  foolery,  235 

intolerance,  237 

—   agitators,  256 

Coleridge,  high- church  Toryism  of^  91 
Confessional,  the,  113 
Constantinople,  the  fair  sex  at,  94 
Contention,  the  spirit  of,  1 95 
Conversion    of   a   Church    of    England 

Clergyman  to  the  Baptist  persuasion 

235 

of  Hindoo^  289 

Convert,  a,  22 

Communion,  full,  a  b€au  ideal  only,  257 
Communities,  296 

Community  of  property,  to  what  extent 
is  it  possible?  153 

■  idea  of,  not  absolute,  154 
Co-oprration  and  Mysticism,  227 
Com  law  rhyming,  240 
Cotton-mill,  the  horrors  of  a,  222 

spinners,  Glasgow,  250,  264,  269 

Creoles,  192 

Death,  198 

—^^-  prerogative  of  man  to  meditate 

upon,  247 
Despotism  and  Democracy,  40 
Destruction,  philosophy  of,  57 
Devilish  love,  208 
De*il  worship  in  Ceylon,  86 
Dissenters  in  England,  95 
Dmids,  44 

Dmmmers'  festival,  72 
Dupotet^  (Baron)  lectures,  148 
Earth,  heat  of  the,  16 
Education,  practical  and  national,  78 
— — — —  national  female,  92 
-^— — —  what  do  you  mean  by  ?  Ill 
obstacles  to,  200 

■  in  Scotland,  15 

■  practically  considered,  50 

■  letter  from   "  a  student"  on, 
134 

— — ^—  Coleridge's  idea  of,  1 60 

synopsis  of  Fellenberg's  system 

of,  303 
Egvptians,  manufactures  of  the  ancient, 

14,245,294 
Evangelicals  and  Moralists,  1 85 
Fable  of  the  blind  man  and  the  paraly- 
tic, 135 

■  red  cow,  showing  the  nature 
of  schism  in  the  universal  church,  &3 

Faith— a  social  principle,  97 
Faithful,  who  are  the  ?  161 
Fellenberg's  system  of  education,  303 
Fwirier's  social  system,   117,  118,   123, 

131,  142,146,  156,  165,  171,  181 
■      conditions  of  social'  indtntry,  311 
Friends,  the  society  of,  135 
— — —  two  ways  of  gaim'ng,  1 67 
Generation  and  Regeneration,  290 
Genius,  self-immolation  of,  6 
— —  substance  of  a  lecture  on  poetic, 

228 


Gentlemen,  a  short  essay  on  the  breeding 
of,  169 

Geological  controversy,  8 

Geology  and  education,  Blackwood  on, 
149,  162 

Glasgow  cotton  spinners,  250,  264, 269 

God  repiesented  in  a  two-fold  light,  73 

■  must  be  sought  for  in  mankind,  so- 

cially, 74 

^-^  legarded  as  the  sole  source  of  good 
and  evil,  217,  289 

Godwin's  Political  Justice,  307 

Gospel,  the  everlasting,  302 

Govemment,  eastern  or  patriarchal,  1 3, 21 

'  ministerial,  paternal,  40 

— — ^— -  theological  questions  beyond 
the  sphere  of,  201 

-^— what  should  be  done  by,  202 

a  practical,  194,  201 


Hatreds,  virtuous  character  of  some,  137, 
Heating  rooms,  the  new  modes  of,  248, 

272 
Hindoos,  car  festivals  of  the,  4 

-  future  reUgion  of  the,  15 

conversion  of,  239 

Hohenloe,  miracles  of  Prince,  181,  190 

Honour,  an  affair  of,  36 

Human  being,  on  the  cultivation  of  the, 

28,  43,  83,  109 
Human  regeneration,  188 
Hungary,  endowed  religion  in,  167 
Ideas,  twin,  49 
llluminati,  German,  307 
Imagination  essentially  creative,  249 
Imposture,  curious  specimen  of  Indian,  5 
Imprisonment  of  names,  39 
Indian  prophet,  63 
Individual,  the,  &c.,  266 
Individualism — extemal  and  internal  cir^ 

cumstances,  250 
— — a  very  important  branch  of 

universalism,  241 

cannot  be  wholly  destroyed. 


257 

Infidelity,  progress  of,  179 

Injustice,  a  property  of  justice,  115 

Insanity,  150 

Insects,  number  of^  39 

Intellect  and  Morals,  2 1 6 

— ^—  not  a  spirit  of  communion,  238 

Irish,  copper-coloured,  160 

Irvingite  pranks,  199 

Israel,  the  judges  of,  1 73 

Jesuitical  vigilance,  16 

Jesuits,  superior  organization  of  the,  11 

■  better  Catholics  than  the  Catho- 

lics, 17 

success  of,  18' 


Jews,  model  of  a  national  religion  of  the^ 

31 
Languages,  comparison  of,  18 
Law,  the  universal,  301 
Laws,  written,  160 
Liberals,  the,  24 
Liberty,  the  beaur  ideal  of,  25 
Likings  and  Disl'kings,  138; 
Logic,  established,  40 
Lunar  influence,  312  i 
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Lycurgus,  law  of,  305 
Sfalthusian  riddle,  a,  180 
Marriage  in  the  Himala  mountains,  6 
— — —  the  philosophy  of,  154 

and  Celibacy,  255, 218 

Martyrdom,  modem,  24 

Matter,  divisibility  of,  37 

Mess'ah,  messenger  of  the,  distinguished 

from  the,  89 
Messiah's  kingdom,  magnificence  of  the 

idea  of,  65 
—————  Millennarian  idea  of 

the,  65 
Millennarian,  two  letters  from  a,  189 
Miller,  John,  248 

Miracles  of  Prince  Hohenloe,  181,  190 
Missionary  societies,  19  ;  zeal,  31 
Moral  government,  a,  201 
Morals  of  the  people,  148 
Mormonites,  the,  1 08 
Moses,  law  of,  305 
Music,  the  power  of,  88 
Mystical  state  of  being,  the,  247 
Mysticism,  214, 254,  266,  267,  279, 290 

and  Self-conceit,  271 

■  and  Science,  214 
a»d  Co-operation,  227,  236 

and  Religion,  308 

Nature,  schools  of,for  teaching  wi8dom,67 
— -^  and  her  two  children,  64 
Negro  testament,  the,  12 
Norway,  social  condition  o^  67  ;  diurch 

offering  in,  72 
Oceana,  Harrington's,  306 
Omnivorous  animal,  the,  219,  253,  279, 

290 
Opponents,  our  two,  (Mystic  and  J.  G.) 

191 
Original  sin,  302 
Otven,  Robert,  the  Protestantd  and  the 

Jesuits,  9,  17 

six  lectures  by,  1 15, 126 

his  visit  to  Paris,  127 

Mr.  Gaskell,  and  the  working 

men,  244 
Owenian  objections,  291, 309 

tract,  212 

Owenism,  1,  27, 125,  264,  265,  275 

Owenites,  to  the,  210 

Paine,  Thomas,  307 

Parents,  300  maxims  for,  220 

Passions,  analysis  of  the,  124 

People,  morals  of  the,  148 

Plants,  roots  of,  80 

Plato's  republic,  30,  35,  53, 107 

Popery  of  Oxford  and  the  new  church 
party,  83 

Political  dreamers,  204 

Polygamy,  200 

Population  scarecrow,  the,  211 

Prayer,  forms  of,  have  no  social  tendency, 
81 

Prayers,  marching  to,  8 

Preaching,  antipathy  to  moral,  1 86 

P/esbyterians,  schism  ambngst  the  Ame- 
rican, 61 

Progress,  true,  is  painful,  40 

Progression,  new  catechism  of,  164 

Prophecy,  202 


Prophecy,  general  spirit  of,  has  never  yet 
failed,  66 

of  Seth  Darwin,  Quaker,  160 

Prophet,  Indian,  63 

Protestant  delusion,  68 

Public  spirit,  40 

Punishments,  239,  302 

Purgatory,  meaning  of,  93 

Radical  correspondent,  answer  to  a,  292 

Rational  sj-stem  of  society,  outline  of 
the,  275 

Re-action,  curious  kind  of,  160 

Reformers,  old,  144 

Regeneration,  Protestant  notion  of,  a  de- 
lusion, 106 

Regeneration,  human,  1 88 

Reign,  auspicious  commencement  of  Die 
new,  7 

Religion,  state  of,  in  London,  3 

■  a  national,  31 

— — —  mistake  in  supposing  it  imcon- 
nected  with  politics  in  America,  26 

and  self-interest  at  the  bottom 


of  &11  political  institutions,  49  • 
——  viewed  in  a  two- fold  light,  121 
— —  individual,  not  beneficial  to  the 

mass,  130 
——  what  might  it  do  for  mankind  ?  1 45 

reformation  in,  179 

of  the  New  Moral  World,  209, 


211,240 
Religious  zeal  eternal,  1 1 
Revelation,  necessity  for  its  appearing  in 

contradiction,  290 
Rewards  and  punishments,  302 
Riddle,  a  Malthusian,  180 
Royal  leveler,  95 
Sabbath  controversy,  the,  232 
Satan,  a  tale  showing  the  way  to  kill,  77 
Satan  of  the  poets  compared  with  the 

Satan  of  Nature,  51,  60 
Savage  theology,  72 
Scarlet  sisterhood,  the,  200 
Schiller,  .Esthetic  letters  of,  28,  43,  83, 

109,  283 
Science,  Goethe's  opinion  of,  38 

—  and  Mysticism,  214 

Sailpture,  mode  of  making  paper  casts 

of,  16 
Sectarian  differences,  184 
Self-tormentors,  262 
Sermon,  by  a  boy  of  twelve,  247 
Serpent,  new  species  of,  16 
Shakers,  the  American,  1 96 
Snake  in  the  grass,  a,  39 
Social  union  and  true  religion  are  one,  82 
I.        improvement,  207,  208 

■  religion,  imiversal  providence   the 
basis  of  a,  273 

— —  system,  the  marriage  question  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  constitution  of,  35 

reform,  209 

Socialism,  history  of,  305 
Socialist,  letter  of  a,  245 
Society,  the  great  curse  of  human,  25 

■  what  has  religion  done  for  it?  129 
Fourier's  theory  of,  1 1 7, 1 1 8, 123, 

131,  142,  146,  156,  165, 171, 181 
— —  progress  of  human,  299 


Society,  unirersality  of  the  jbelief  in  a 

general  restoration  of  hvunan,  161 
■  sobriety  the  ruling  power  of,  217 

letter  on  a  new  system  of,  296  . 

Socrates    and  a  Radical,  dialogue  »be- 

tween,  47 
Something  very  awful,  21 
Sonnet  to  Nothing,  239 
Sovereignty,  extension  of,  56 
Spence,  Thomas,  304 
Spinosa  and  Goethe,  40 
Spiritualism  of  the  British  Association, 

149 
Spiritualist,  dialogue  between  a,  and  an 

Intellectualist,  70 
—  New  Year's  song  of  a,  232 

State,  the,  must  finally  become  a  Church, 

193 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  286 
Strikes,  queries  respecting.  287 
St.  Simonism,  259,  267,  288 
St.  Simonians,  307,  312 
Subordination  the  soul  of  a  system,  9 
Systems,  uniformity  and  variety  in,  21 7 
Theology,  savage,  72 
Theories  of  the  universe,  243 
Thought  and  Science,  new  sanctuary  of, 

263 
Transcendentalism  dialogues  by  the,  on 

« the  one,"  4,  20,  27,  37,  45,  55,  59, 

68,  78,  87 

ppology  by,  103 

dialogues  on  "finite  beings,"  109, 

119,  120 

on   "  time  and  space,"  157, 


175,187 


all,"  206 


on  "  the  knowledge  common  to 
6 

on  "  what  faith  is  not,"  220 
•  on  "  what  faith  is,"  261 
on  "  axioms,"  278 


■  a  poem,  translated  by,  285 

■  on  "  faith  and  knowledge,"  295 

—  —    ■  list  of  omnivorous  animals,  232 

New  Year's  address,  238 

on  «  I,"  256 

Trades'  Unions,  inquiries  respecting,  287 

Trinitarianism  and  Spiritualism  of  Vol- 
taire, 239  / 

Trinity,  on  the,  44 

Uniformity  and  variety  in  systems,  217 

Universalism,  analytical  synopsis  of,  298 

sum  total,  or  result,  of  conflicting 

opinions,  314 

Universalist,  letter  of  a,  280 

Universal  interest  always  preferable  to 
the  individual,  25 

Universal  providence  the  basis  of  asocial 
religion,  273 

Universal  taxation  versus  universal  suf- 
frage, 248 

Universe,  theories  of,  243 

Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  More's,  75 

Water  drinkers,  94 

Whitefield,  George,  199 

Wolf,  Joseph,  and  the  St.  Simonians,  31 

Wonders,  natural  and  unnatural,  247 

Wood  and  flesh,  formation  of,  63 

Written  laws,  160. 
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